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6  FEB  1959 


BY  THE  LORD  LIEUTENANT-GENERAL  AND  GENERAL  GOVERNOR 

OF  IRELAND. 


ABERDEEN. 

We,  John  Campbell,  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Lord  Lieutenant- General  and  General 
Governor  of  Ireland,  hereby  nominate  and  appoint : — 

Patrick  J.  O'Neill,  Esquire,  J. P.,  Chairman  of  the  County  Council  of  the 

County  of  Dublin; 
Sir  John  Lentaigne,  F.R. C.S.I. ; 
George  A.  Moorhead,  Esquire,  F.R.C.S.I.; 
Alec  Wilson,  Esquire,  of  Belvoir  Park,  Belfast; 

Dermod  O'Brien,  Esquire,  President  of  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy; 

John  R.  Campbell,  Esquire,  B.Sc,  Assistant  Secretary  in  respect  of  Agricul- 
ture of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for 
Ireland ; 

Albert  E.  Mettam,  Esquire,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Principal  in  the  Royal  Veterinary 

College  of  Ireland ; 
Lady  Everard,  of  Randlestown,  Navan;  and 

Miss  Margaret  McNeill,  Assistant  Inspector  of  Reformatory  and  Industrial 
Schools,  Ireland; 

to  be  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  alleged  scarcity  in  the  supply  of  Milk  in  some 
parts  of  Ireland,  and  to  report  upon  the  causes  of  the  deficiency,  where  it  exists, 
its  effects  upon  the  public  health,  and  the  means  whereby  the  deficiency  can  be 
remedied;  and  also  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  dangers  of  contamination 
and  infection  in  the  present  Milk  supply,  and  the  methods  best  adapted  to  guard 
against  these  dangers.  :•;;!!.(  o  : 

We  further  appoint  the  said  Patrick  J.  O'Neill  to  be  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Given  at  Dublin  Castle  the  8th  day  of  November,  1911,  by  His 
Excellency's  Command. 

J.  B.  DOUGHERTY. 


BY  THE  LORD  LIEUTENANT-GENERAL  AND  GENERAL  GOVERNOR 

OF  IRELAND. 

ABERDEEN. 

Whereas  We,  John  Campbell,  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Lord  Lieutenant- General  and 
General  Governor  of  Ireland,  did  by  Warrant  bearing  date  the  8th  day  of  November, 
1911,  appoint  Patrick  J.  O'Neill,  Esquire,  J. P.,  Chairman  of  the  County  Council 
of  the  County  of  Dublin;  Sir  John  Lentaigne,  F.R. C.S.I. ;  and  the  several  gentlemen 
and  ladies  therein  mentioned  to  inquire  into  and  report  as  to  certain  questions 
affecting  the  supply  of  Milk  in  some  parts  of  Ireland; 

And  Whereas  one  of  the  Members  of  the  Committee  so  appointed,  namely, 
Sir  John  Lentaigne,  has  tendered  to  Us  his  resignation  of  his  appointment  as  one 
of  the  said  Committee ; 

Now  We  do  appoint  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse,  M.D.,  to  be  one  of  the  Committee 
for  the  purpose  aforesaid  in  the  room  of  the  said  Sir  John  Lentaigne,  resigned,  in 
addition  to  and  together  with  the  other  members  of  the  Committee  whom  We  have 
already  appointed. 

Given  at  Dublin  Castle  the  2nd  day  of  January,  1912,  by  His 
Excellency's  Command. 

J.  B.  DOUGHERTY. 


I     iv  J 


THE  VICE-REGAL  COMMISSION 


PIEST  REPOET. 


To  His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant- General  and  General  Governor  of 

Ireland. 

May  it  please  Your  Excellency, 

We,  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  alleged  scarcity  in  the 
supply  of  Milk  in  some  parts  of  Ireland,  and  to  report  upon  the  causes  of  the 
deficiency,  where  it  exists,  its  effects  upon  the  public  health,  and  the  means  whereby 
the  deficiency  can  be  remedied ;  and  also  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  dangers 
of  contamination  and  infection  in  the  present  Milk  supply,  and  the  methods  best 
adapted  to  guard  against  these  dangers,  we  desire  to  submit  to  Your  Excellency 
an  instalment  of  the  minutes  of  the  evidence  which  we  have  taken  on  the  subject 
of  our  Inquiry. 

Subject  to  Your  Excellency's  approval,  we  propose  to  issue  from  time  to  time, 
in  advance  of  our  Report,  further  instalments  of  the  evidence  taken. 

All  of  which  we  most  humbly  submit  for  Your  Excellency's  most  gracious  con- 
sideration. 

P.  J.  O'NEILL  (Chairman). 
STEWART  WOODHOUSE. 
GEO.  A.  MOORHEAD. 
ALEC  WILSON. 
DERMOD  O'BRIEN. 
J.  R.  CAMPBELL. 
A.  E.  METTAM. 
SYLVIA  V.  EVERARD. 
MARGARET  McNEILL. 

S.  W.  STRANGE, 

Secretary. 

Dated  the  18th  day  of  February,  1913, 

5  Upper  Castle  Yard,  Dublin. 
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WARRANTS  APPOINTING  THE  COMMISSION. 

Copy. 

BY  THE  LORD  LIEUTENANT-GENERAL  AND  GENERAL  GOVERNOR 

OF  IRELAND. 

ABERDEEN. 

We,  John  Campbell,  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Lord  Lieutenant- General  and  General 
Governor  of  Ireland,  hereby  nominate  and  appoint : — 

Patrick  J.  O'Neill,  Esquire,  J. P.,  Chairman  of  the  County  Council  of  the 

County  of  Dublin; 
Sir  John  Lentaigne,  F.R.C.SJ.; 
George  A.  Moorhead,  Esquire,  F.R.C.SJ.; 
Alec  Wilson,  Esquire,  of  Belvoir  Park,  Belfast; 

Dermod  O'Brien,  Esquire,  President  of  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy; 

John  R.  Campbell,  Esquire,  B.Sc,  Assistant  Secretary  in  respect  of  Agricul- 
ture of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for 
Ireland; 

Albert  E.  Mettam,  Esquire,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Principal  in  the  Royal  Veterinary 

College  of  Ireland; 
Lady  Everard,  of  Randlestown,  Navan;  and 

Miss  Margaret  McNeill,  Assistant  Inspector  of  Reformatory  and  Industrial 
Schools,  Ireland; 

to  be  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  alleged  scarcity  in  the  supply  of  Milk  in  some 
parts  of  Ireland,  and  to  report  upon  the  causes  of  the  deficiency,  where  it  exists, 
its  effects  upon  the  public  health,  and  the  means  whereby  the  deficiency  can  be 
remedied;  and  also  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  dangers  of  contamination 
and  infection  in  the  present  Milk  supply,  and  the  methods  best  adapted  to  guard 
against  these  dangers. 

We  further  appoint  the  said  Patrick  J.  O'Neill  to  be  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Given  at  Dublin  Castle  the  8th  day  of  November,  1911,  by  His 
Excellency's  Command. 

J.  B.  DOUGHERTY. 


BY  THE  LORD  LIEUTENANT-GENERAL  AND  GENERAL  GOVERNOR 

OF  IRELAND. 

ABERDEEN. 

Whereas  We,  John  Campbell,  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Lord  Lieutenant- General  and 
General  Governor  of  Ireland,  did  by  Warrant  bearing  date  the  8th  day  of  November, 
1911,  appoint  Patrick  J.  O'Neill,  Esquire,  J. P.,  Chairman  of  the  County  Council 
of  the  County  of  Dublin;  Sir  John  Lentaigne,  F.R. C.S.I. ;  and  the  several  gentlemen 
and  ladies  therein  mentioned  to  inquire  into  and  report  as  to  certain  questions 
affecting  the  supply  of  Milk  in  some  parts  of  Ireland; 

And  Whereas  one  of  the  Members  of  the  Committee  so  appointed,  namely. 
Sir  John  Lentaigne,  has  tendered  to  Us  his  resignation  of  his  appointment  as  one 
of  the  said  Committee; 

Now  We  do  appoint  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse,  M.D.,  to  be  one  of  the  Committee 
for  the  purpose  aforesaid  in  the  room  of  the  said  Sir  John  Lentaigne,  resigned,  in 
addition  to  and  together  with  the  other  members  of  the  Committee  whom  We  have 
already  appointed. 

Given  at  Dublin  Castle  the  2nd  day  of  January,  1912,  by  His 
Excellency's  Command. 

J.  B.  DOUGHERTY. 
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Agnevv',  Dr.  Samuel,  i\I.A. 
Anderson,  R.  A. 


Bailie,  Dr.  H.  W. 
Bailie,  Samitel,  M.R.C.V.S. 
Baeckoft,  Miss  Mollis 
Barry,  John  M'Clure,  M.R.C.V.S. 

Barry,  Rev.  Robert 
Barter,  Sir  Rich.ird 
Bell,  Dr.  Elizabeth 
Bell,  William  A.,  J. P. 
Bell,  William  R. 

Boeddicker,  Dr.  Otto 
Brattan,  Nurse  . . 
Browne,  Dr.  Robert 
Brett,  H.  C. 


Cameron,  Sir  Charles,  C.B.,  M.D, 

F.R.  C.S.I. 
Carson,  Thomas  . . 
Clark,  James  L. 
Clune,  Patrick  . . 
Connolly,  James 
Coulter,  Samuel  T.,  M. R.S.I. 
Courtney,  William  J.,  J.P. 

Cresswell,  W.  R. 
Cronin,  J.  J. 
Cronin,  William 
CuLLiNAN,  Mrs.  M.  J. 


Dagg.  j.  Ralph,  Dp.  Eg..  T.C.D. 
DuNLEATH,  Lady 
DuNLOP,  J.  B.,  M.R.C.V.S. 


English,  Thomas 


Falls,  Thomas,  J.P. 
Fawcett,  Frederick  P. 
Flood,  John 


239  &  302  I  Gregg,  James,  M.R.C.V.S. 


172 


303 
105 

WO 
323 
284 


236 


Gordon,  James  Scott 


Harris,  John  G. 
Hatch,  Joseph,  J.P. 

Hayes,  Miss  Honoria  M. 
Henry,  R.  W. 
Holmes,  James    . . 


Jordan,  James  A.,  M.R.C.V.S. 


Medical  Superintendent  Officer  of  Health,  L\n-gan. 
Secretary  to  tlie  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society. 


B. 

Medical  Superintendent  Officer  of  HeaJth,  Belfast. 
Veterinary  Inspector,  Newtowiaards  Rural  District. 
Secretary  to  the  Newry  District  Nursing  Association. 
Veterinary  Inspector  to  the  Belfast  and  Castlereagh  Rural  District 
Councils. 

Parish  Priest  of  Oldeastle,  Co.  Meath. 

Representing  the  W.N.H.A.,  Belfast. 

Chairman  of  the  Belfast  Rural  District  Council. 

Clerk  of  Nos.  1  and  2  Newry  Rural  District  Councils,  and  Hon.  Sec. 

to  the  Newi'v  Agricultural  Show. 
re  Lord  Rosse's  Dairy.  Birr. 
Representing  the  W.N.H.A.,  Belfast. 
Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Rathmines  Urban  District. 
Chief  Land  Improvement  Inspector  under  the  Commissionei"s  of  Public 
Works,  Ireland. 


C. 

Medical  Superintendent  Officer  of  Health,  Dublin. 

Dairy  Farmer,  Rathfriland,  Co.  Down. 
Clerk  to  the  Antrim  Rural  District  Council. 

Inspector  of  Live  Stock  under  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Dublin. 
Dairy  Inspector,  Newry  Urban  District. 
Dairy  Inspector,  Bangor  Urban  District. 

Chairman  of  the  Meath  Rura,l  District  Council,  and  representing  the 

BeUewstown  Branch  of  the  Meath  Labour  Unioji. 
Cowkeeper  and  Breeder,  and  Milk  Vendor,  Belfast. 
Milk  Purveyor,  Dublin. 
Town  Clerk,  Newry. 
Of  Trim,  Co.  Meath. 


Clerk  of  the  Baltinglass  No.  1  Rural  District  Council. 


Wholesale  Milk  Distributor,]  Belfast ;    and  Member  of  the  Belfast 
Corporation. 


F. 


Clerk  to  the  Rathmines  Urban  District  C!ouncil. 
Dairy  Inspector,  North  Dublin  Rural  District. 


G. 

Veterinary  Inspector,  Holywood  Urban  District ;  and  Member  of  the 

Belfast  Corporation. 
Deputy -Assistant  Secretary  and  Chief  Agricultiiral  Instructor  in  the 

Department  of  Agriculture,  Ireland. 


H. 

Chief  Assistant  to  the  Town  Clerk,  Belfast. 

President  of  the  Dublin  Cowkeepers  and  Dairymen's  Association, 
Dublin. 

Sanitary  Sub -Officer,  Rathmines  Urban  District. 

Agriculturist,  Jerrettspass,  Co.  Armagh. 

Clerk  of  the  Newtownards  Rural  District  Council. 


J. 


City  Veterinarian,  Belfast. 
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224 
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15 

28 
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160 
243 


312 


24 

354 
286 


355 
258 
288 


231 
157 
127 
246 

170 
113 


269 

266 

333 
1 

296 
227 


76 
254 

56 
207 
213  &  295 


Kean,  Dr.  J., 
Kennedy,  E. 


J.  P. 


Laffan,  Dr.  Thomas.  M.R.C.S.I. 
Lambert,  R.  H..  M.R.C.V.S. 
Lawtheb.  Alex..  J.P. 
Lough,  Miss  Martha 
Lumsdbn,  Dr.  John 


M'Bridb,  .James  . . 
M'CONNELL,  H.,  M.R.C.V.S. 


Ciipaoily  in  which  Witness  gave  evidence. 


m'conville,  h.  .j., 
M'Dermott,  John 


J.P. 


M'EvoY,  Arthur,  J.P. 

M'Grane,  James  H. 

M'Weeney,  Professor  E.  J.,  M.A.,  M.D. 

Dph.,  F.R.C.P.L 
Mason,  ■    Professo''     Falkner  C, 

M.R.C.V.S. 

Maxwell.  John  . . 

Mayo,  The  Countess  of    . . 

Morrow.  W.  Robert 


Neale,  E.  a. 


O'Donoghue,  Di-.  John 

O'Harb,  Peter    . . 
O'Neill,  Dr.  Charles 


Perfect,  Commander  H.  M. 
Pollock,  F.  W.  . . 
Porter,  Robert  J. 


Reynolds,  Henry  L. 
Richardson,  J.  D.,  M.R.C.V.S. 
Rickabd,  Miss  Margaret 
Ross,  Charles 

Ross,  Joseph,  J.P. 

Russell,  Right  Hon.  T.  W.,  M.P. 


Shiels,  Rev.  John  F. 
Shiels,  M.,  .LP.  .. 

Small,  F.  B. 

Smith,  J.  L. 

Suffern,  Robert 

Symmers,  Professor  W.  St.  C. 


Taunton,  W.  K. 

Thompson,  John  A.,  F.R.C.V.S.,  .J.P. 

Thompson,  Professor  W.  H.,  M.D.  .. 
Thomson,  Dr.  Robert,  M.B. 
Trimble,  Dr.  Andrew,  D.P.H.,  J.P. 


K. 


Representing  the  Newry  Urban  District  Council. 
Cattle  Breeder,  Cos.  Dublin  and  Kildare. 


L. 

Cashel,  Co.  Tipperaiy. 

Veterinary  Inspector,  Rathmines  Urban  District. 
Representing  the  Antrim  Rural  District  Council. 
Killeshandra,  Co.  Cavan. 

Physician  to  Mercer's  Hospital,  and  Chief  Medical  Officer  to  Guinness's 
Brewery,  Dubhn. 


M. 

Dairy  Inspector,  Belfast. 

Veterinary  Inspector  to  the  Armagh  County  Council,  and  the  Armagh 

Urban  and  Rural  Districts. 
Chairman  of  the  Newry  Urban  District  Council. 

Manager  and  Secretary  of  the  Whitecross  Co-Operative  Agricultural 

and  Dairy  Society.  Ltd.,  Co.  Armagh. 
Home  Butter  Maker,  Jerrettspass,  Co.  Armagh. 
Dair3'  Inspector,  South  Dublin  Rural  District. 
Professor  of  Pathology,  University  College,  Dublin. 

Veterinai^y  Inspector,  Rathdown  Union,  and  Lecturer  on  Veterinary 
Hygiene  in  Dublin  University,  and  under  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Dairy  Insjiector,  Larnc  Urban  District. 
Be  W.N.H.A.  Milk  Depot  at  Naas. 

Farmer  and  Dairyman  in  Newtownards  Rural  District  :  representing 
the  Belfast  and  District  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dairymen's  Associa- 
tion. 


N. 

Traffic  Manager  of  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway,  Ireland. 


0. 

Medical  Superintendent  Officer  of  Health,  North  Dublin  Rural  District, 

and  M.O.H..  Clontarf. 
Farmer.  Mayobridge,  Co.  Down. 

Medical  S\iperintendent  Officer  of  Health,  Castlereagh  Rural  District. 


In  the  Dairy  business,  Warrenpoint.  Co.  Down. 
Clerk  of  the  Lurgan  Urban  District  Council. 
Solicitor  and  Landowner.  Belfast  District. 


R. 

Food  and  Drugs  Inspector,  and  Sanitary  Officer,  Belfast. 
Veterinary  Inspector,  North  and  South  iOublin  Rural  Districts. 
Sanitary  Sub-Otticer,  North  Dublin  Rural  District. 
Milk  Vendor.  Belfast;  representing  the  Belfast  and  District  Wholesale 

and  Retail  Dairymen's  Association. 
Milk  Producer  and  Purvej'or,  Dublin. 

Vice-President  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Ireland. 


S. 

Parish  Priest  of  Saintfield,  Co.  Down. 

Representing  the  Dairymen  of  Bangor  and  District,  Co.  Down  ;  Member 

of  the  Agricultural  Council. 
Agriculturist,    Poyntzpass,    Co.  Armagh. 
Principal  Clerk.  Local  Government  Board,  Dublm. 
Of  Crumlin,  Co.  Antrim. 

Professor  of  Pathology,  Queen's  Unversity,  Belfast. 


Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  British  Goat  Society. 

Veterinary  Inspector  of  the  Lurgan  Urban  and  Rural  Districts,  and 

Moira  Rural  District. 
Professor  of  Physiology.  Dublin  University. 
Chairman  of  the  Public  Health  Committee,  Belfast. 
Member  of  the  Belfast  Public  Health  Committee. 
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Von  Stieglitz,  Miss  E. 


Waenock,  John,  M.A. 
Watson,  Andrew,  M.R.C.V.S. 
Webb,  Dr.  Ella  . . 
Willis.  T.  P. 
Wilson.  A.  Poole 
Wood.  Dr.  W.  Atkinson.  M.D.,  M.S 

(Melb.),  D.  p.  H.  (London). 
Weight,  Rev.  W. 


Young,  John 


Lady  Superintendent  of  the  County  Down  Infirmary  and  Newry 
Hospital. 


W. 

Assistant  Principal,  Marlborough  Street  Training  College,  Glasnevin. 
Chief  Veterinary  Inspector  of  the  Borough  of  Dublin. 
Practising  in  Dublin. 

Treasurer  of  the  Newry  Agricultural  Show. 

Inspector  of  Dairying,  Department  of  Agriculture^  Ireland. 

Practising  in  the  City  of  Melbourne. 

Presbyterian  Minister  at  Newtownards,  Co.  Down,  and  Vice-Chairmani 
of  the  North  Down  Agricultural  Society. 


Y. 


Cowkeeper  and  Millc  Vendor.  Inchicore,  Co.  Dublin. 


PLACES  AND  DATES  OF  MEETINGS  OF  THE  COMMISSION  FROM 
i8th  NOVEMBER,  igii,  TO  ist  MARCH,  igi2. 


Dublin,  18th  November,  1911.  Committee  meeting. 

,,      '29tli  and  30th  November,  1911.  Evidence  taken. 

1st  December,  1911. 

8th,  9th,  11th,  and  12th  December,  1911. 

5th,  6th,  8th,  and  9th  January,  1912. 

2oth,  26th,  27th,  and  29th  January,  1912. 

Belfast,    13th,    14t-h,    15th,    16th,    and  17th 
February,  1912. 

Dublhi,  28th  February,  1912. 

Newry,  29th  February,  1912. 

1st  March,  1912. 


[  ] 


LI8T  OF  APPP]ND1CES. 


Appendix  A.  (page  359).— Circular  letter  issued  by  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society  to  Managers  of 

Co-operative  Creameries  as  to  the  working  of  the  Dairies,  Cowsheds  and 
Milkshops  Order,  1908. 


Appendix  B.  (page  360).— Return  of  Jlilk  Traffic  to  Dublin  on  the  systems  of  the 

Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway, 
Midland  Great  Western  Railway, 
Great  Northern  Railway, 
Dublin  and  South-Eastern  Railway, 
for  a  number  of  years. 


Appendix  C.  (page  361). — Correspondence  and  Reports   to  the   Department  of  Agriculture  concerning  the 

reception  of  dirty  milk  at  Creameries. 


Appendix  D.  (page  363). — Statement    furnished    by    Mr.  A.  Poole  Wilson,  Instructor  of  Dairying  to  the 

Department  of  Agriculture,  Ireland,  re  tlie  Milk  production  of  Ireland,  and 
the  quantity  absorbed  by  the  Creameries. 

Appendix  E.  (page  363). — Concerning  the  thermal  death-point  of  pathogenic  bacteria. 


Appendix  F.  (page  365). — Rates  of  conveyance  of  Goats  on  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway. 


IRISH   MILK   SUPPLY   COMMISSION,  19IL 


MINUTES  OF  PROCEEDINGS  AND  EVIDENCE. 


FIRST  DAY.— SATURDAY,  18th  NOVEMBER,  1911. 

The  Commissiou  met  at  No,  5,  Upper  Castle  Yard,  Dublin,  to  consider  their  course  of  proceedings. 


SECOND  DAY.— WEDNESDAY,  29th  NOVEMBER,  1911. 

The  Commission  met  at  No.  5,  Upper  Castle  Yard,  Dublin. 


Present: — P.  J.  O'Nkill,  Esq.  (Chairman);  L.\dy  Everard;  Sir  John  Lentaigne,  f.r.c.s.i.  ;  Alec. 
Wilson,  Esq. ;  J.  R.  Campbell,  Esq.,  b.sc.  ;  Professor  A,  E.  Mettam,  b.sc,  m.e.c.v.s.  ;  Dermod 
O'Brien,  Esq.;  George  A.  Moorhfad,  Esq.,  f.r.c.s.l  ;  and  Miss  Margaret  McNeill. 

S.  W.  Strange,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


Mr.  J.  Ij.  Smith  examined. 


1.  Tlie  Chaikman. — Mr.  Smith,  I  imdci-staud  you 
are  in  the  service  of  the  Local  Government  Board? — 
Yes,  I  am  principal  clerk  in  the  Public  Health  Depart- 
ment. 

2.  And  in  the  discharge  of  your  duties  in  that  De- 
partment, I  take  it  you  are  conversant  with  the  Orders 
that  have  been  issued  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
with  respect  to  dairies,  cowsheds,  and  milk-shops? — 
Yes,  that  is  so.  In  fact,  I  was  associated  with  this 
particular  work  when  the  Order  of  1908  was  in  the 
final  stage  of  preparation. 

3.  Y(3ur  Board  have,  from  time  to  time,  issued 
Orders  dealing  with  this  question? — Yes. 

4.  And  a  General  Order,  I  understand,  was  issued  in 
the  year  1908,  embracing  most  of  the  provisions  that 
were  found  operative  and  useful  in  the  Orders  that  had 
been  previously  issued? — I  may  say  all  the  provisions, 
and,  in  addition  to  that,  the  provisions  of  the  Model 
Regulations  which  previously  to  1908  had  been  adop- 
tive.   It  was  mainly  a  consolidating  Order. 

5.  Speaking  generally,  have  you  found  that  local 
governing  bodies  throughout  Ireland  co-operated 
with  you  in  carrying  out  Orders  issued  by  your 
Board? — I  should  say  they  have  to  a  very  large  extent. 
The  response  has  been  very  gratifying,  having  regard 
to  the  great  difficulties  the  subject  was  attended  with. 

6.  I  suppose  the  matter  was  not  free  from  contro- 
versy, and  I  suppose  you  have  found  contumacious 
Boards  that  were  rather  slow  to  put  your  Orders  into 
operation? — There  was  a  small  proportion,  and  we  had 
finally  to  take  a  test  case  against  one  of  the  Rural  Coun- 
cils, which  went  to  the  Court  of  Appeal.  The  judg- 
ment of  the  Court  was  in  favoxir  of  the  Local 
Government  Board.  That  was  the  case  of  the  Kilmal- 
lock  Council. 

7.  In  the  main,  were  the  Orders  issued  by  your  Board 
imperative  or  permissive? — Well,  the  1908  Order  is  im- 
perative. It  applies  to  all  Urban  and  Rural  District 
Councils.  Only  two  specific  duties  in  that  Order  are 
imposed — the  duty  of  Registration,  and  the  duty  of  the 
appointment  of  officers;  but  we  supplemented  the 
clause  relating  to  the  appointment  of  officers  by  this 
General  Order  of  1909.  That,  in  terms,  is  permissive 
They  may  appoint  an  Inspector,  but  in  special  cases  v.  e 
liave  issued  Mandatory  Orders  to  individual  Councils 
for  the  appointment  of  Veterinary  Inspectors,  and  it 
was  on  that  point  the  Kilmallock  Council  case  turned, 
namely,  the  legality  of  the  Mandatory  Order. 

8.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  whether  or 
not  your  Board,  in  the  drafting  of  these  Orders,  have 
sometimes  discovered  difficulties  owing  to  the  limita- 
tion of  the  powers  conferred  on  them  by  the  Acts  of 
Parliament  under  which  the  Orders  are  issued? — The 
difficulty  which  lead  up  to  the  Kilmallock  ease  was 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  the  two  remain- 


ing Sections  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  of  1878 
and  1886,  under  which  the  Dairies  Order  was  authorised 
and  issued,  really  permitted  the  appointment  of  officers. 
We  were  doubtful  about  it  in  the  drafting;  but  when  we 
came  to  look  into  the  question  very  closely ,  the  decision 
was  arrived  at  that  there  was  no  clear  authorisation  for 
the  provision  requiring  the  appointment  of  officers  for 
(he  control  of  milk,  and  then  we  had  to  consider  what 
legal  authority  there  would  be  for  the  appointment  of 
any  officers  by  a  local  authority  for  carrying  out  the 
milk  regulations,  and  recourse  was  then  had  to  the 
general  powers  under  Section  11  of  the  Public  Health 
Act,  which  gives  the  Local  Government  Board  the 
authority  of  deciding  what  officers  shall  be  appointed 
bv  a  Sanitary  authority,  and  what  their  duties  and 
qualifications  shall  be.  It  was  on  that  question 
that  this  important  decision  of  the  Court  of 
.\ppeal  turned — whether  in  the  consideration  of  Sectio)i 
11  we  could  read  in  these  two  remaining  sections  of 
the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Acts  of  1878  and 
1886.  Had  the  contention  of  the  Board  failed,  the 
result  would  be  that  there  was  machinery  for  making 
regidations  for  the  control  of  milk,  but  no  legal 
authority  for  the  appointment  of  officers  to  carry  out 
the  regulations. 

9.  That  surely  would  be  an  anomaly? — The  Court  of 
Appeal  decided  that  there  was  power  under  section  11 
of  the  Public  Health  Act  to  appoint  officers  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Dairies  Order. 

10.  Under  this  Order  of  1908,  certain  conditions  are 
imposed  with  regard  to  the  keeping  of  cows  and  the 
purveying  of  milk.  In  the  first  instance,  I  see  that 
it  is  made  imperative  that  vendors  of  milk  should  be 
registered? — Yes,  registered  with  the  local  authority. 

11.  What  exactly  does  that  convey? — It  enables  the 
local  authority  to  know  those  persons  who  are  engaged 
in  this  business,  which  is  possibly  fraught  with  danger 
to  the  public,  and  to  keep  them  under  observation  by 
means  of  inspectors. 

12.  There  is,  of  course,  a  difference  between  regis- 
tration and  license? — Oh,  certainly,  an  important  dif- 
ference. 

13.  ^\'ould  you  be  good  enough  to  explain  how  this 
difference  between  registration  and  license  would  affect 
your  powers? — Well,  it  affects  the  powers  of  the  local 
authority  in  this  way,  that  they  are  under  an  obligation 
under  the  terms  of  the  Order  to  register,  seeing  that 
the  cow-keeper  is  mider  a  correlative  obligation  to 
legister  himself.  If  there  was  authority  to  license, 
the  premises  could  be  inspected  beforehand,  and  the 
cow-keeper  would  be  only  authorised  to  carry  on  this 
particidar  branch  of  trade  if  his  premises  were  approved 
of.  If,  however,  it  was  found  that  the  premises  were 
unsuitable,   or  that   the  cow-keeper   was  persistently 
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Nov.  29th,  1911.— Mr.  J.  L.  Smith. 

guilty  of  an  oSence  under  the  Order  they  could  with- 
draw the  licence,  and  the  man  would  no  longer  be  in 
a  position  to  sell  milk. 

14.  That  was  exactly  what  I  wanted  to  bring  out.  If 
you  had  power  to  issue  licences,  you  would  also  have 
authority  to  make  an  inspection  of  the  premises  where 
the  cows  were  kept  and  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  are  kept? — I  thiuk  that  is  scarcely  correct.  There 
is,  of  course,  a  power  of  inspection  already,  but  the 
point  is  that  if  the  results  of  inspections  proved  to  be 
unsatisfactory,  then  the  licence,  if  such  were  authorised, 
could  be  withdrawn,  and  the  man  would  be  prevented 
from  carrying  on  the  trade  of  a  cow-keeper.  At  present 
all  that  happens  is — suppose  he  commits  a  breach  of 
any  of  the  regulations,  he  is  subject  to  a  penalty,  but 
if  he  likes  to  pay  that  penalty  indefinitely  he  can  con- 
tinue his  trade  and  break  the  regulations  as  long  as  he 
pleases.  With  a  licence,  you  can  prevent  a  man 
trading. 

15.  But  the  registration  at  the  moment  is  not  given 
under  specific  conditions? — No,  because  there  is  an  ex- 
press obligation  on  the  cow-keeper  to  register,  and 
on  the  local  authority  also  to  register  him. 

16.  Has  it  been  reported  to  your  Board  by  any  of  the 
officers  appointed  with  your  sanction  that  breaches  of 
this  regulation  have  been  persisted  in  and  not  corrected 
by  Local  Authorities — I  refer  to  the  duties  imposed 
under  the  registration? — Of  course,  registration  is  a 
single  act.  It  simply  involves  the  furnishing  of  the 
man's  name  and  address,  and  a  record  of  that  in  the 
Register  of  the  Sanitary  Authority.  Some  of  the  local 
bodies  have  been  slow  to  insist  on  registration,  but  it 
really  does  not  involve  very  much  by  itself. 

17.  That  is  exactly  what  I  want  to  convey? — It  is  at 
most  the  preliminary  step.  It  is  the  mere  notification  of 
the  fact  that  a  given  individual  carries  on  the  trade 
of  cow-keeper,  but  it  is  the  foundation  of  administrative 
action  and  a  very  necessary  foundation. 

18.  I  am  not  speaking  disparagingly  of  the  powers 
conferred  by  registration,  but  what  I  wanted  to  know 
was  whether  you  thought  extended  powers  would  enable 
you  to  make  more  effective  inspection  and  give  you 
more  control? — The  power  of  license  would  undoubtedly 
give  local  authorities  a  very  strong  hold  over  cow- 
keepers  who  sell  milk  for  public  consumption,  but  not 
over  the  private  individual  who  keeps  a  cow  for  his 
own  domestic  use. 

19.  Mr.  Dermod  O'Brien. — What  is  meant  by  the 
term.  "  vendor  of  milk  "  under  this  Order  which  makes 
provision  for  the  registration  of  "  all  persons  carrying 
on  the  trade  of  cow-keepers,  dairymen,  or  purveyors  of 
milk?"  What  does  that  mean?  Is  anybody  liable  to 
be  called  a  purveyor  who  sells  milk,  say,  to  his  labourers 
or  workingmen? — If  he  carries  on  the  trade.  It  must 
be  done  persistently,  and  more  or  less  as  a  matter  of 
business.  It  is  persons  carrying  on  the  trade  of  pur- 
veyor of  milk  that  are  referred  to. 

20.  What  struck  me  in  this  Order  was  whether,  for 
instance,  farmers  selling  milk  to  the  creameries  are 
brought  in? — They  are  brought  in  specially.  The 
creamery  suppliers  are  expressly  included. 

21.  Lady  EverArd. — Can  I  have  it  that  a  farmer 
selling  to  his  labourer  would  not  come  under  the  Act? — 
I  should  not  like  to  express  any  positive  opinion  on 
that  point. 

22.  I  think  it  is  a  very  important  question? — It  de- 
pends altogether  on  the  circumstances  whether  the 
farmer  does  it  as  a  matter  of  trade,  and  whether  he 
does  it  continually. 

23.  I  say  if  they  did  it  purely  as  a  matter  of  con- 
•venience,  and  the  labourer  is  not  able  to  get  milk 
elsewhere? — I  think  that  point  can  only  be  raised  on  a 
prosecution.  I  would  not  like  to  give  a  decisive 
•opinion  that  a  farmer  under  these  circumstances  did 
not  carry  on  the  t'ade.  I  think  the  particular  circum- 
stances would  have  to  be  considered. 

24.  The  Chairman. — What  is  your  experience  with  re- 
gard to  local  governing  bodies — do  they  appreciate 
having  the  Order  made  imperative  or  left  permissive? 
— I  am  disposed  to  think,  on  the  whole,  that  the  im- 
perative Order  assists  them,  because  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  odium  if  they  assume  personal  respon- 
sibility for  imposing  regulations  under  the  Act  in  their 
own  vicinity  or  neighbourhood.  On  the  whole,  I  think 
that  when  the  responsibility  rests  with  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  or  a  Central  Authority,  it  is  a  matter 
of  assistance  to  the  Local  Authority. 

2r>.  I  can  quite  undofbraad  that  because  if  the  option 
is  left  with  the  Local  Authorities,  certain  influences 
may  operate  on  their  minds  which  are  purely  local, 


and  if  the  question  is  "  may  "  and  not  "  must,"  in  all 
probability  your  Order  may  remain  a  dead  letter, 
whereas  if  it  is  imperative  they  can  always  shelter 
themselves  behind  the  Local  Government  Board,  and 
say,  "  this  autocratic  Board  insists  in  putting  this  into 
operation?" — I  think  that  is  so. 

26.  Under  this  Order,  I  see  power  is  taken  for  re- 
gulating the  lighting,  ventilation,  cleansing,  drainage 
and  water  supply  of  dairies  and  cow-sheds  in  the  occu- 
pation of  persons  following  the  trade  of  cow-keepers  or 
dairymen.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge 
whether  this  has  been  a  really  active  Order,  and 
whether  it  is  carried  out  by  local  bodies  in  the  spirit 
in  which  the  Local  Government  Board  desired  it? — In 
answer  to  that  question,  I  should  like  to  say  that  some 
of  the  local  veterinary  inspectors  have  come  to  me  from 
time  to  time,  and  asked  my  advice  as  to  the  method 
in  which  they  should  carry  out  their  duties,  and  I  have 
always  adopted  the  line  that  they  should  act,  parti- 
cularly at  the  beginning,  tactfully  and  reasonably,  and 
not  create  the  impression  that  the  administration  of 
this  Order  was  to  lead  immediately  to  any  extensive  or 
costly  structural  re-arrangements.  The  suggestion  I 
made  to  them  was  that  they  should  attack  the  worst 
unsanitary  conditions  first,  and  when  these  had  been 
remedied  they  should  gradually  go  on  to  deal  with  the 
other  subjects  that  required  attention.  I  know  that  the 
view  of  the  Local  Government  Board  is  that  the  pro- 
gress in  regard  to  the  cow-sheds  must  necessarily  be 
gradual.  We  cannot  hope  to  carry  out  a  revolution  in 
a  hurry. 

27.  If  I  may  saj  so,  that  seems  to  me  to  be  quite  a 
reasonable  spirit  in  which  to  undertake  the  administra- 
tion. The  only  other  question  I  would  like  to  put  to 
you  is  whether  or  not  your  Board  is  satisfied  that 
reasonable  progress  is  being  made  in  the  improvement 
of  the  conditions  under  which  milk  is  being  produced? 
— I  think,  considering  the  conditions  which  existed  be- 
fore the  Order  was  issued,  that  considerable  progress 
has  been  made,  and  the  Local  Government  Board  is  of 
opinion  that  that  progress  is  reasonable,  having  regard 
to  the  conditions.  I  would  not,  however,  like  to  sug- 
gest that  the  conditions  of  the  cow-sheds  are  entirely 
satisfactory.  There  is  much  room  for  improvement, 
and  we  hope  in  the  course  of  time  to  work  up  the  condi- 
tions to  a  higher  standard. 

28.  Prof.  Mettam. — Does  that  specially  apply  to  the 
rural  districts? — So  far  as  cow-sheds  are  concerned. 

29.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  how  the  Order 
is  working  in  the  rural  districts — is  it  adopted  as  a  rule? 
— Well,  I  should  say  that  if  you  take  as  a  basis  the 
Councils  that  have  not  appointed  officers,  the  majority 
of  such  Councils  are  in  the  rural  districts.  I  think 
that  there  has  been  a  better  standard  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  officers  on  the  whole  in  the  urban  districts. 

30.  The  Chairman. — Perhaps  that  is  only  natural. 
Perhaps  the  necessity  for  it  in  urban  districts  is  more 
imperative  than  in  rural  districts? — It  is  largely  a  ques- 
tion of  conflict  of  interests.  The  urban  districts  in  the 
main  are  consumers,  and  the  rural  districts  are  pro- 
ducers. 

31.  In  the  districts  in  which  creameries  are  estab- 
lished, and  where  large  herds  of  cows  are  kept,  have 
most  of  the  Local  Authorities  in  these  districts  put  this 
Order  into  force? — Yes,  by  far  the  greater  majority.  I 
think  the  memorandum  I  handed  in  shows  this.  Out 
of  the  total  of  309  sanitary  districts,  259  have  appointed 
officers.  There  is  an  outstanding  balance  of  50  districts, 
and  many  of  these  are  districts  on  the  West  Coast,  in 
regard  to  which  there  is  a  very  great  difficulty  in  deal- 
ing, because  there  is  very  little  production  of  milk  for 
sale,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  some  doubt  to  what  extent 
really  the  trade  of  a  cow-keeper  is  carried  on  at  all.  I 
mean  districts  like  Clifden,  Oughterard,  and  Belmullet. 
There  is  very  little  production  of  milk  for  sale  in  dis- 
tricts like  these. 

32.  I  quite  understand  that  most  of  the  occupants 
have  got  some  means  of  being  supplied  with  milk.  Is 
not  that  so? — I  think  so. 

33.  And  in  districts  where  the  land  is  more  produc- 
tive and  more  valuable,  the  scarcity  of  milk  is  more 
keenly  felt.  I  suppose  that  does  not  come  within  your 
scope? — The  Local  Government  Board  have  very  little 
information  at  present  as  to  the  sufficiency  or  otherwise 
of  the  milk  supply.  I  did  make  certain  inquiries  of 
the  Board's  Inspectors,  and  if  the  Committee  would  be 
interested,  I  could  read  the  replies  I  have  received. 

34.  These  would  be  replies  from  Local  Government 
Board  Inspectors,  whose  duty  it  is  to  go  through  the 
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various  districts  looking  into  the  administration  of  the 
Local  Authorities  under  the  Public  Health  Act'? — Yes; 
there  are  five  of  thern  throughout  Ireland. 

35.  And  they  are  constantly  on  the  move  throughout 
the  country  in  pursuit  of  their  other  duties? — Yes. 

36.  And  you  have  some  of  their  opinions  regarding 
this  question  as  to  the  scarcity  of  milk? — The  point  I 
put  to  them  was  this, — whether,  in  their  opinion,  the 
enforcement  and  operation  of  the  Dairies  Order  had  any 
effect  in  driving  people  out  of  the  dairy  business,  be- 
cause I  thought  that  was  a  point  upon  which  the  Com- 
mission might  fairly  expect  information  from  the  Local 
Government  Board. 

37.  You  approached  the  consideration  of  the  question 
from  the  point  of  view  as  to  whether  or  not  the  restric- 
tions and  limitations  imposed  by  the  Order  had  in  any 
degree  been  responsible  for  the  scarcity  of  the  milk  sup- 
ply?— Yes,  I  thought  that  it  would  be  important. 

38.  It  would  be  very  interesting  if  you  gave  us  the 
opinions  you  collected  from  the  officers  of  your  Board? 
— The  first  letter  is  from  Sir  Acheson  MacCullagh,  who 
is  in  charge  of  the  western  district.  He  writes  : — 
"  There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  think  that  the 
operation  of  the  Dairies  Order  has  had  the  effect  of 
driving  people  out  of  the  dairying  trade.  No  such  in- 
stance has  occurred  in  my  district.  The  curious  thing  is 
that  where  the  Order  is  in  force,  the  people  are  trying 
to  improve  the  cow-sheds,  and  to  comply  as  far  as  pos- 
sible with  the  requirements  of  the  Inspector.  Of  course, 
there  are  some  exceptions,  but  there  caniiot  be  the 
slightest  doubt  that  the  Order  has  been  beneficial,  and 
is  slowly  effecting  an  improvement  in  the  milk  trade. 
The  Order  has  in  no  way  curtailed  the  milk  supply  to 
the  public ;  the  creameries  are  the  cause  of  any 
shortage  in  the  milk  supply  to  the  public,  and  this 
shortage  is  most  marked  in  the  creamery  districts." 
I  should  like  to  say  that,  as  regai-ds  creameries,  that 
is  only  an  expression  of  opinion  from  the  Inspector. 
I  would  not  like  it  to  be  taken  as  an  official  statement 
of  opinion. 

39.  It  is  an  item  that  has  come  to  your  knowledge, 
and  we  quite  appreciate  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  given? 
— Dr.  Browne,  the  Inspector  for  the  Dublin  district,  sent 
me  a  telephone  communication  to  this  effect,  that  he 
heard  in  the  South  of  cases  where  farmers  gave  up 
supplying  milk  to  labourers,  but  could  not  give  parti- 
culars; otherwise  he  knows  of  no  restrictive  effect  of 
the  Dairies  Order  on  the  milk  industry.  In  the  South, 
creameries  caused  a  shortage  of  milk  by  drawing  away 
supplies  from  farmei's'  houses.  In  Meath  he  heard  com- 
plaints of  shortage  of  milk  owing  to  the  use  of  the  land 
for  beef  fattening.  That  is  my  own  summary  of 
his  telephone  message.  Dr.  McCormack,  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  Cork  district,  states  : — "  I  don't  know  of 
a  single  ease  in  which  tlie  carrying  out  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Dairies  Order  has  had  the  effect  of  driving  people 
out  of  the  dairying  trade.  Some  of  the  cow-keepers,  no 
doubt,  threatened  to  give  up  the  keeping  of  cows  alto- 
gether when  they  found  that  everything  tending  to  the 
production  of  a  pure  and  healthy  milk  siipply  would  be 
strictly  carried  out  by  the  officers  appointed  under  the 
Order,  but  they  never  did  so.  It  is  now  generally  ad- 
mitted that  the  Dairies,  Cow  Sheds  and  Milk  Shops 
Order,  if  properly  and  efficiently  administered,  is  one 


of  the  most  useful  and  effective  of  ail  the  many  bene- 
ficent acts  comprised  in  the  wide  field  of  preventive 
msdicine  at  the  present  time.  That  is  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed to  me  by  the  several  officers  of  health,  number- 
ing about  80,  with  whom  I  discussed  the  question  of 
the  administration  of  the  Order  on  the  occasion  of  my 
inspection  visits  through  the  south-western  districts 
since  February  last."  This  is  from  Dr.  O'Brien,  who 
is  in  charge  of  the  Belfast  district  : — "  I  can  give  you 
very  little  information  in  support  of  the  suggestion  that 
the  enforcement  of  the  Dairies  Order  in  my  district  has 
caused  any  shortness  of  the  milk  supply  for  domestic 
purposes.  I  have  only  heai-d  this  suggested  as  being 
so  in  one  district,  namely,  the  Newtownards  Rural  Dis- 
trict. This  diffioilty  of  obtaining  milk  was,  I  under- 
stood, experienced  by  the  labourers  in  certain  parts  of 
the  Ards  portion  of  the  Union.  I  have  also  heard,  and 
I  believe  it  is  a  fact,  that  the  enforcement  of  the  Dairies 
Order  has  caused  a  diminution  of  the  milk  supply  to 
one  or  two  creameries  in  the  Ballymena  Rural  District, 
Ahoghill  creamery  and  its  depot,  and  the  RathTienny 
creamery.  The  price  paid  at  the  former  creamery  was 
low,  and  may  account  for  the  falling  off  of  the  supply. 
The  milk  supply  to  the  towns  and  villages  of  my  dis- 
trict is,  I  believe,  sufficient,  and  the  price  moderate, 
ranging  from  2d.  in  the  summer  time  to  S^d.  in  the 
winter  months." 

40.  The  Chairman. — The  statement  made  is  an  im- 
portant one,  and  we  would  be  glad  if  you  could  give  us 
the  district  in  which  this  gentleman  is  administering? 
— It  is  the  north-east  corner. 

41.  Antrim  and  Down? — Yes,  and  Armagh  and 
Tyrone. 

42.  Miss  McNeill. — Does  it  come  as  far  as  Dundalk? 
— Yes;  I  will  send  in  a  list  of  his  districts. 

43.  The  Chaieman. — I  regard  the  statement  as  one  of 
extreme  importance?—  Roughly  speaking,  his  district  is 
the  north-east  corner.  It  extends  from  Dundalk  to  Port- 
rush. 

44.  And  running  on  to  Derry? — No,  it  does  not  go 
right  into  Derry.  Dr.  O'Brien  continues  : — "  The  usual 
price  in  Belfast  is  Sd.  per  quart  in  the  summer,  and  3id. 
in  the  winter.  It  is  unlikely  that  there  should  be  any 
general  shortness  of  the  milk  supply  in  my  district,, 
having  in  view  the  fact  of  the  large  number  of  small 
farmers,  and  the  comparatively  few  number  of  crea- 
meries. From  my  observations  of  the  condition  of  the 
cow-sheds  I  have  inspected,  I  cannot  consider  that  the 
purveyors  of  milk  are  required  to  do  anything  more 
than  is  absolutely  necessary;  in  fact,  more  is  required 
for  the  sake  of  public  health.  I  may  say  that  I  have 
frequently  made  it  my  business  to  inquire  into  this 
question,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Newtownards 
Rural  District,  I  have  heard  of  no  complaints  of  the 
shortness  of  the  milk  supply  for  domestic  purposes." 
In  addition  to  that,  he  furnished  me  subsequently  with 
reports  from  a  number  of  medical  officers  of  health.  I 
don't  know  whether  these  would  be  useful. 

45.  They  are  probably  very  detailed? — I  have  sum- 
marised them  here. 

46.  Then  perhaps  you  would  be  so  good  as  to  read 
them  for  us? — This  is  the  summarv  : — 


District. 

M.  0.  H. 

Newtownards  Rural 

Banbridge 
Dungannon 
Lurgan 
Lisburn 

Greyabbey 

Donaghadee 

Banbridge 

Coalisland 

Lurgan 

Hillsborough 

Magherafelt 

Maghera 

Downpatrick 

Killou-h 

Armagh 

Keady 

Antrim 
Antrim 

Connor 

Clerk  of  Couuci 

Lame 

Do. 

Newry  I.  and  II. 


Do. 


Farmers  would  not  sell  to  labouring  class  for  fear  of  coming  under  the  Act. 

Complaints  for  a  considerable  time. 

Never  heard  of  any  bcarcity  due  to  Dairies  Order. 

Not  inclined  to  believe  that  there  is  a  scarcity  due  to  Dairies  Order. 

Never  any  scarcity  of  milk. 

Dairies  Order  has  not  made  any  difference.    In  country  there  has  been  a 

scarcity — in  town  plenty  for  all  who  can  afford  to  buy. 
Never  heard  of  any  scarcity  arising  from  Dairies  Order,  and  fairly  good 

supply  for  all  classes. 
LaboiU'ing  classes  and   poor  often   find  difficidty   in  procuring   milk,  but 

neither  greater  nor  less  than  for  past  17  years. 
Not  heard  that  Dairies  Order  has  made  any  difference — always  a  scarcity  in 

winter. 

Never  heard  of  such  scarcity. 

Neve)'  heard  of  domestic  scarcity:  small  farmers  ceased  to  supply  Randals- 

town  and  Tannaghmore  Creameries. 
Heard  no  complaints. 

Scarcity  could  not  be  attributed  to  Dairies  Order. 
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47.  The  Chaiuman. — These  seem  to  discount  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  medical  gentleman,  because  the 
Medical  Officers  would  seem  to  have  dealt  with  the 
question,  not  as  to  the  general  scarcity,  but  as  to  the 
operation  of  the  Dairies  Order  in  regard  to  the  same? — 
Of  course,  that  was  particularly  the  point  on  which 
I  was  anxious  to  obtain  information.  From  Dr. 
MacCarthy,  Medical  Inspector  of  the  North  Western 
District,  i  was  unable  to  obtain  a  statement,  as  he  was 
absent  from  duty  on  account  of  ill-health. 

48.  There  seems  to  be  a  consensus  of  opinion  that 
the  Dairies  Order  has  not  in  any  way  limited  the 
supply? — That  is  so. 

49.  Mr.  O'Brien. — The  first  place  on  your  list  (New- 
townards  Rural  District)  states  that  the  farmers  would 
not  sell  to  their  labourers  for  fear  of  coming  under  the 
Act.  That  is  not  the  point,  but  whether  the  farmer 
who  sells  milk  to  his  labourers  comes  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Act? — I  would  not  like  to  express  an 
opinion. 

50.  It  has  not  been  tried? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

51.  The  Chairman. — No  prosecution  has  taken  place 
to  decide  this  question? — None  that  came  under  my 
notice. 

52.  You  refer  to  a  difficulty  which  arose  in  regard  to 
Kilmalloek  Rural  District  Council,  in  which  your  Board 
felt  bound  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  the  High  Courts 
on  the  question  of  their  right  to  compel  the  Council  to 
appoint  a  Veterinary  Inspector.    This,  I  believe,  is  done 

^  under  the  Public  Health  Act? — Yes,  because  there  were 

no  clear  words  in  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act  authoris- 
ing the  appointment  of  officers. 

53.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  the  Commission 
what  happened  in  that  particular  case? — We  had  very 
prolonged  communications  with  the  Kilmalloek  Rural 
Council  with  a  view  to  persuading  them  to  appoint 
officers.  It  is  a  district  where  an  immense  dairy 
industry,  mainly  of  the  creamery  character,  is  carried 
on,  and  the  Board  learned  from  their  Inspector  that 
the  conditions  obtaining  in  that  district  were  very  un- 
favourable. This  is  a  summary  of  the  Inspector's  ob- 
servations : — "  The  condition  of  the  cow-sheds  gener- 
ally is  unsatisfactory  as  regards  construction,  ventila- 
tion, lighting,  drainage,  cubic  space,  and  cleanliness. 
The  surroundings  generally  are  of  the  most  insanitary 
description ;  the  manure  is  stored  in  close  proximity  to 
the  sheds,  and  the  drainage  is  allowed  to  flow  over  the 
surface  of  the  ground  surrounding  the  sheds,  where  it 
frequently  lodges  and  becomes  stagnant.  Many  of  the 
sheds  have  mud  walls,  which  are  never  lime-washed, 
and  are  covered  with  filth;  roofs  of  thatch,  and  floors 
cobble-paved,  without  manure  trenches,  or  any  means 
of  drainage,  and  are  dark  and  in  a  dirty  condition,  the 
only  means  of  ventilation  and  lighting  being  the  doors 
of  the  sheds  and  a  few  small  openings  in  the  walls." 
The  results  of  the  Inspector's  Report  were  forwarded  to 
the  Rural  District  Council,  and  finally  the  Board  was 
advised  that  the  only  way  to  bring  matters  to  a  head 
was  to  issue  a  Mandatory  Order  to  compel  the  Council 
to  appoint  a  Veterinary  Surgeon  for  the  purpose  of  the 
carrying  out  and  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Order.  That  was  done,  and  in  due  course  the  case  went 
to  the  King's  Bench,  where  the  Court  took  the  view  that 
the  Board's  Order  was  ultra  vires,  but  on  an  appeal  to 
the  Court  of  Appeal,  the  Order  was  sustained,  and  the 
Court  issued  a  peremptory  Writ  of  Mandamus  against 
the  Council.  From  the  legal  point  of  view  the  question 
was  one  of  very  great  obscurity ;  and  in  the  notes  I  have 
already  furnished  to  the  Commission  that  matter  is 
dealt  with.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Commission 
would  wish  to  have  it  reiterated  now. 

54.  Perhaps  it  would  be  advisable  if  you  could  sum- 
marise it  in  order  that  we  may  have  it  on  the  official 
note? — I  don't  think  I  can  make  it  shorter  than  it  is 
in  the  Memorandum. 

55.  Then  read  the  Memorandum  for  us? — It  is  as  fol- 
lows : — "  A  case  of  much  importance  was  decided  in  the 
Court  of  Appeal  in  December  last  on  proceedings  insti- 
tuted by  us  against  the  Kilmalloek  Rural  District 
Council,  with  a  view  to  securing  compliance  with  an 
Order  made  by  us  in  pursuance  of  Section  11  of  the 
Public  Health  (Ireland)  Act,  1878,  requiring  the  Rural 
District  Coimcil  to  appoint  as  a  Sanitary  Officer  a  per- 
son with  the  qualifications  of  a  registered  Veterinary 
Surgeon  for  carrying  out  the  inspection  and  supervision 
of  the  milk  supply.  The  main  issue  turned  upon  the 
question  whether  the  two  remaining  sections  of  the  Con- 
tagious Diseases  (Animals)  Acts,  1878  and  1886,  which 
constituted  the  statutory  authority  for  regulations  for 


the  control  of  the  milk  trade,  could  be  read  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Public  Health  Code,  or  whether  they 
formed  a  separate  and  independent  code.  Originally 
the  statutory  provisions  as  to  the  control  of  the  milk 
supply  were  included  in  an  Act  of  1878,  relating  to  the 
diseases  of  animals  under  which,  in  Ireland,  the  Central 
Authority  was  the  Privy  Council,  and  the  Local 
Authority  was  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  each  Union. 
In  1886,  the  functions  of  these  authorities,  so  far  as  the 
regulation  of  the  milk  trade  was  concerned,  were  trans- 
ferred respectively  to  the  Local  Government  Board  and 
the  Urban  and  Rural  Sanitary  Authorities.  By  subse- 
quent legislation,  a  consolidation  of  the  Acts  relating  to 
diseases  of  animals  was  accomplished,  under  which  the 
two  sections  affecting  milk  in  the  earlier  Acts  were 
excepted  from  the  general  repeal,  while  still  later  the 
Boards  of  Guardians  and  the  Privy  Council  were  sever- 
ally replaced  by  the  Co.  Councils  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland,  in 
connection  with  the  control  of  diseases  of  animals.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  the  many  administrative  changes 
which  had  taken  place  since  1878  formed  an  element  of 
uncertainty  as  to  the  true  relation  in  which  the  pro- 
visions relating  to  milk  stood,  and  rendered  it  open  to 
argument  whether  there  was  any  legal  authority  for  the 
appointment  of  officers  for  the  purposes  of  those  pro- 
visions. The  Court  of  Appeal,  reversing  a  previous 
judgment  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  decided  that  we 
were  legally  justified  in  proceeding  under  the  provisions 
of  Section 'll  of  the  Public  Health  (Ireland)  Act,  1878, 
and  granted  a  peremptory  writ  of  mandamus  against  the 
Kilmalloek  Rural  District  Council.  This  judicial  pro- 
nouncement, confirming  as  it  did  the  line  of  policy 
which  we  had  adopted  in  pressing  for  the  execution  of 
the  Dairies,  Cowsheds  and  Milkshops  (Ireland)  Order 
of  1908,  has  been  of  assistance  in  removing  the  doubts 
which  had  deterred  a  certain  number  of  Local  Authori- 
ties from  making  arrangements  for  the  administration 
of  that  Order."  That  is  the  summary  of  the  point  that 
was  decided. 

56.  I  would  like  to  take  you  a  little  further  in  regard 
to  the  appointment  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.  Have  the 
Local  Government  Board  any  authority  to  order,  or 
have  their  officers  any  authority  to  order,  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  beast  that  is  certified  to  be  suffering  from 
tuberculosis  if  discovered  in  a  dairy? — The  only  pro- 
vision of  this  kind  is  contained  in  Section  18  of  the 
Tuberculosis  Prevention  (Ireland)  Act,  1908,  under 
which  the  Sanitary  Authority  may  order  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  milch  cow  found  to  be  affected  by  tuberculosis 
of  the  udder.    It  is  limited  to  the  udder. 

57.  Has  that  section  ever  been  put  into  operation? — 
It  has. 

58.  Has  any  provision  been  made  for  the  payment  of 
compensation  to  the  owner  of  the  cow  destroyed? — 
Yes,  up  to  a  limit  of  £10,  and  in  case  of  dispute  the 
amount  is  to  be  decided  by  arbitration. 

59.  Has  the  result  of  that  limit  in  any  way  pre- 
vented the  general  application  of  the  Order — has  it  been 
felt  by  the  Local  Authority  that  if  animals  were  de- 
stroyed they  would  be  inflicting  a  monetary  hardship 
on  the  owner? — No  such  case  has  come  under  my 
notice. 

60.  The  Chairman. — I  was  going  to  suggest,  if  it 
meets  with  the  views  of  the  Commissioners  generally, 
that  I  should  put  a  few  general  questions  to  the  wit- 
nesses with  regard  to  the  notes  they  send  in,  and  that 
I  would  then  ask  the  members  of  the  Commission  to 
put  whatever  questions  occurred  to  them,  either  with 
regard  to  the  notes,  or  to  the  answers  given,  or  in 
reference  to  points  that  have  not  been  brought  out. 
Will  that  meet  with  the  general  view? 

Mr.  O'Brien. — Certainly. 

The  Chairman. — If  there  is  any  question  you  wish  to 
ask  the  witness  you  could  put  it  now.  Lady  Everard. 

Lady  Everard. — The  only  question  I  wish  to  put  was 
what  I  did  ask  before  about  the  farmers  supplying  their 
labourers. 

61.  Sir  John  Lentaigne. — I  wish  to  ask,  as  there  is 
some  doubt  on  the  point,  what  is  the  definition  of  a 
trader  under  the  orders?  I  presume  that  all  persons 
who  supply  milk  in  bulk  are  included? — Yes. 

62.  Will  those  trading  in  goat's  milk  have  to  regis- 
ter? Will  goat-keepers  come  under  the  same  head- 
ing?— That  point  has  not  come  up. 

63.  He  is  a  purveyor  of  milk,  at  any  rate. 

Mr.  O'Brien. — Is  it  not  a  fact  that  tuberculosis  at  all 
events  has  not  been  detected  among  goats? 

Prof.  Mettam. — Goats  are  susceptible  to  tuberculosis. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 


The  Witnefis.—Tho  point  has  not  occurred  in  prac- 
tice, so  far  as  I  know,  about  the  keeping  of  goats.  I 
think  they  are  kept  merely  for  the  private  consumption 
of  the  owner. 

64.  Mr.  Wilson. — There  are  one  or  two  small  points 
I  would  like  to  clear  up.  I  want  to  understand 
why  this  curious  exclusion  is  made  in  the  case  of  per- 
sons carrying  on  the  trade  of  cow-keeper  or  dairyman 
for  the  purpose  only  of  making  or  selling  butter  or 
cheese  or  both — Section  5,  and  also  the  interpretation. 
I  don't  understand  what  reason  there  is  for  permitting 
a  small  man  to  make  butter  at  home  under  the  con- 
ditions of  dirt  and  filth  that  are  indicated  by  these 
Regulations  and  forbidding  him  to  send  the  same  milk 
to  a  creamery? — Because  experience  has  shown  that 
creameries  are  capable  of  exerting  a  potent  influence 
for  the  dissemination  of  infectious  diseases,  and  that 
is  a  matter  which  has  come  under  our  notice  con- 
stantly. 

(j'l.  I  don't  see  why  both  should  not  be  forbidden? — 
It  is  very  doubtful  whether  butter,  and  the  conditions 
of  butter  manufacture,  come  under  the  scope  of  this 
Act  at  all.  If  you  take  the  terms  of  the  section 
and  read  them  as  a  whole,  the  fundamental  idea  is 
the  protection  of  milk,  and  not  the  products  of  the  milk; 
while,  of  course,  in  practice,  one  knows  that  milk  is 
the  ordinary  or  common  source  of  infectious  disease,  it 
is  very  doubtful — I  would  not  like  to  deny  the  possi- 
bility whether  infectious  disease  is  communicated  by 
butter. 

66.  With  regard  to  Article  16,  I  gather  that  you 
have  power  under  this  blue  Order  of  30th  July,  1909, 
Article  4,  sub-section  5,  to  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  any  case  of  tubercu- 
losis?— That  clause  was  put  in  at  the  express  desire 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  because  they  were 
promulgating  an  Order  under  the  Diseases  of  Animals 
Act  at  the  time,  and  we  thought  it  well  that  a  similar 
expressed  duty  should  be  placed  on  the  Veterinary  In- 
spectors of  the  Sanitary  Authority  as  was  placed  on  the 
ordinary  Veterinary  Surgeons. 

67.  Have  you  any  evidence  as  to  how  many  cases 
have  been  dealt  with  under  that  provision? — No,  we 
should  see  nothing  about  the  reports. 

68.  Can  you  suggest  the  reason  why  you  allow  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  Inspecting  Officers  not  to  be 
Veterinary  Surgeons?  Is  there  any  serious  reason  why 
they  should  not  all  be  Veterinary  Surgeons? — The  main 
line  of  demarcation  has  been  drawn  according  to  the 
extent  of  the  dairy  industry.  In  the  districts  where 
lay  Inspectors  are  appointed,  there  are  comparatively 
few  dairies  and  the  extent  of  the  trade  would  not 
justify  the  imposition  of  a  Veterinary  Surgeon. 

69.  The  Chairman. — I  rather  gather  that  under  the 
present  conditions  the  Local  Government  Board  is 
fairly  well  satisfied  with  the  provision  it  has  made  for 
inspection? — The  statutory  provisions  for  inspection  are 
no  doubt  sufficient,  but,  of  course,  there  is  a  consider- 
able divergence  of  practice  between  different  districts 
in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  inspection  is  carried 
out. 

70.  You  are  satisfied  with  your  powers? — I  don't 
think  the  powers  in  the  main  need  be  extended. 

71.  Mr.  Campbell. — How  many  Sanitary  Authorities 
did  you  say  have  appointed  Inspecting  Officers? — 259 
have  been  appointed  out  of  309.  There  are  about  50 
outstanding. 

72.  My  point  is  that  there  is  a  very  large  number 
unregistered?— I  have  no  doubt  that  the  number  could 
be  enormously  increased. 

73.  For  example,  could  you  say  from  your  own 
knowledge  that  nearly  all  the  persons  sending  milk 
into  Dublin  are  registered;  milk  comes  a  considerable 
distance? — Yes. 

74.  Is  there  any  means  of  ascertaining  that  all  the 
persons  sending  milk  into  Dublin  are  registered?  Is  it 
possible  that  milk  comes  from  districts  into  Dublin 
vv-here  cow-keepers  are  not  registered  ?— It  is  conceiv- 
ably possible.  The  standard  is  being  improved  from 
year  to  year.  To  meet  your  point  I  may  say  that  on 
the  dlst  March,  1910,  there  were  only  6,66i  persons 
registered,  and  on  the  31st  March,  1911,  there  were 

488  so  that  we  made  a  great  advance  in  that  year 
and  1  hope  that  when  we  get  the  reports  in  next  March 
we  will  show  an  equivalent  increase. 

75.  Of  course  there  are  half-a-million  people  keeping 
cattle-certainly  400,000  ?-Yes.  But  a  lot  of  these 
are  butter  makers. 

76  But  still,  from  that,  there  must  be  a  very  larae 
number  of  persons  who  are  not  registered  ?— Yes ;  what 
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happens  is  that  we  get  the  returns  once  a  year,  and 
they  are  carefully  scrutinised,  and  in  any  districts  that 
seem  to  have  a  small  number,  we  urge  the  Council  to 
stimulate  their  Inspectors  to  greater  activity,  and  to 
take  proceedings,  if  necessary,  against  defaulting  cow- 
keepers. 

77.  Do  the  Local  Authorities  in  Dublin  in  charge  of 
this  Act  take  any  steps  to  secure  that  the  milk  coming 
into  Dublin,  is  all  from  registered  dairies? — I  think 
they  can. 

78.  They  have  the  power? — I  think  so.  I  think  it 
is  quite  possible  for  them  to  ascertain  that.  I  might 
refer  to  one  of  the  Articles  in  the  Order. 

79.  The  only  way  that  could  be  done  is  to  go  to  a 
dairyman's  premises  and  see  the  names  of  the  persons 
supplying  him  with  milk? — Yes.  If  you  look  at 
Article  21  you  will  see  that  "  Every  purveyor  of  milk 
shall  keep  a  register  showing  the  names  and  addresses 
of  all  persons  from  whom  at  any  time  he  obtains  any 
supply  of  milk,  and  shall  permit  the  sanitary  sub- 
officer  or  any  other  officer  of  the  Local  Authority 
thereto  authorised  by  them  to  inspect  such  register  at 
all  reasonable  times." 

80.  So  that  if  a  man  in  Dublin  who  is  a  milk  distri- 
butor obtains  his  supply  from  the  country,  the  sanitary 
authority  have  it  in  their  power  to  go  to  that  milk  dis- 
tributor and  obtain  a  list  of  the  sources  of  supply  and 
deal  with  the  matter? — Yes. 

81.  Prof.  Mettam. — And  go  down  to  the  country? — 
They  could  not  go  outside  their  own  district. 

82.  They  could  get  information  at  any  rate? — Yes. 

83.  And  they  could  bring  it  under  the  notice  of  the 
particular  Local  Authority? — Yes. 

84.  Mr.  Campbell. — Who  can  give  that  information 
as  to  whether  they  can  follow  the  matter  up? — Sir 
Charles  Cameron. 

85.  Lady  Everard. — Do  not  the  Local  Government 
Board  insist  on  the  milk  from  the  country  being  only 
from  registered  dairies? — That  comes  back  to  the  ques- 
tion of  licensing.  We  cannot  interfere  with  a  man's 
trade.  There  is  a  penalty  upon  a  man  for  carrying  on 
the  trade  of  dairyman  without  being  registered.  He 
could  be  prosecuted  and  fined. 

86.  The  Chairman. — Beyond  that  you  could  not  go? 
You  could  not  prevent  him  from  supplying  milk  be- 
cause he  is  not  registered? 

Lady  Everard. — He  must  be  registered  to  supply  it? 
— No,  that  comes  back  to  the  question  of  licensing. 

87.  Supposing  a  man  sends  up  milk  to  a  Dublin 
dairy  from  the  country,  and  he  is  not  registered? — He 
is  liable  to  a  penalty. 

88.  And  who  enforces  that  penalty? — The  Local  Au- 
thority in  the  country. 

89.  Sir  John  Lentaigne. — Is  it  necessary  that  there 
should  be  such  a  round-about  process? — The  adminis- 
tration must  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  local  authority. 
I  do  not  think  the  Local  Government  Board  could 
undertake  the  details  of  local  administration. 

90.  You  would  not  leave  it  optional  with  the  Local 
Government  Board  in  the  case  of  default  or  delay  on 
the  part  of  the  local  authority? — There  might  be  some 
addition  in  the  direction  of  compulsory  powers.  I 
don't  know  that  I  would  advocate  it  very  strongly. 
You  see  compulsory  powers  really  are  only  useful  up 
to  a  certain  point.  They  may  be  a  great  help  in  getting 
rid  of  a  specific  obstacle  or  inducing  a  Council  to  do 
one  specific  act,  but  you  cannot  apply  them  to  all  the 
one  hundred  and  one  details  of  routine  administration. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  discretion  which  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  regard  to  the  administration  of  this  Order. 

91.  Mr.  O'Brien.— I  gather  that  at  the  present  time 
the  Local  Government  Board  have  no  compulsory 
powers  on  the  local  districts  to  see  that  all  the  milk 
suppliers  are  registered? 

Mr.  Campbell. — They  have. 

The  Chairman. — I  understand  they  have,  but  they 
are  not  unduly  pressing  them,  because  they  find  that 
they  are  coming  in  gradually? — We  can  issue  a  Man- 
datory Order  iu  respect  of  an  appointment,  and  I  don't 
know  whether,  supposing  a  Rural  District  Council 
obstinately  refused  to  carry  out  the  registration  duties, 
we  might  not  be  in  a  position  to  take  that  Council  into 
court.  That  case  has  not  arisen,  but  it  is  possible  that 
the  Local  Government  Board  under  their  general 
powers  might  be  able  to  take  that  course. 

92.  Sir  John  Lentaigne. — In  medical  journals  I 
have  seen  complaints  that  in  London  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  the  sending  in  of  infected  milk.  I  want  to 
know  if  milk  can  come  into  Dublin  from  the  country 
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without  the  Public  Health  Authorities  being  able  to 
interfere? — In  my  experience  cases  do  arise,  where 
dairies  are  well  looked  after  and  inspected,  and 
properly  conducted,  but  at  the  same  time  by  some  mis- 
fortune, some  accident,  the  milk  does  get  infected. 

93.  I  meant  the  constant  pouring  in  of  infected  milk 
to  a  city  like  Dublin  from  the  outside. 

Prof.  Mettam. — In  some  cities  in  Great  Britain, 
in  Manchester,  for  instance,  the  Public  Health  Au- 
thorities can  go  right  into  the  country  and  can  inspect 
the  cows  from  which  the  milk  supply  for  the  city  is 
secured.  That  is  a  private  and  local  Act? — Under  Sec- 
tion 19  of  the  Tuberculosis  Act  there  is  a  power  con- 
ferred on  the  Health  Authorities  of  outside  inspection. 

94.  Sir  John  Lentaigne. — Would  there  be  any  objec- 
tion to  such  power  as  is  exercised  in  Manchester  being 
given  to  cities  like  Dublin  and  Belfast? — No.  You  will 
notice  that  in  page  8  of  my  memorandum  it  is  stated  : — 
"  The  Councils  of  several  Urban  Districts  have  applied 
to  us  for  authority  to  carry  out  the  inspection  of  dairy 
premises  situate  in  outside  rural  districts,  from  which 
the  milk  supply  of  the  urban  districts  is  derived.  We 
have  not  hitherto  thought  it  advisable  to  accede  to  such 
applications,  as  we  preferred  that  the  Rural  District 
Covnicils  concerned  might  be  afforded  an  opportunity 
of  arranging  for  the  efficient  discharge  of  their  func- 
tions in  relation  to  the  milk  supply,  which  in  each  case 
we  have  specially  pointed  out  to  them.  Should  it, 
however,  be  found  that  the  rural  authorities  or  their 
officers  fail  to  make  proper  use  of  their  powers,  we 
shall  be  prepared  to  empower  certain  Urban  District 
Councils  to  intervene  for  the  due  protection  of  con- 
sumers of  milk  in  their  respective  districts.  The  power 
of  doing  so  has  been  provided  by  Section  19  of  the 
Tuberculosis  Prevention  (Ireland)  Act,  1908." 

95.  Lady  Everard. — I  take  it  that  Article  21  of  the 
Dairies  Order  is  a  dead  letter  at  present,  because  it  can- 
not be  followed  up? — -It  can  be  followed  up. 

96.  Prof.  Mettam. — Is  it  the  business  of  the  officer 
to  communicate  with  the  local  authorities  where  the 
milk  comes  from  that  is  brought  into  the  city? — That 
is  a  matter  of  common  sense.  The  local  authorities 
have  the  power  to  enforce  registration  and  it  rests  with 
them  to  exercise  it. 

97.  In  Dublin? — Yes;  that  applies  to  Dublin. 

98.  They  can  communicate  with  the  local  authorities 
from  where  the  milk  comes? — Yes. 

99.  Lady  Everakd. — It  is  only  "  may,"  not 
"  must  "? — It  is  obligatory  on  the  purveyor  to  get  a 
registration. 

100.  Is  tliere  any  way  by  which  the  people  of  Dublin 
can  know  if  the  milk  is  from  a  registered  dairy? — They 
can  make  inquiries. 

101.  The  Chairman. — At  the  moment  I  take  it  the 
practice  of  the  Local  Government  Board  is  not  rigor- 
ously to  enforce  the  Order  at  the  very  beginning. 
They  are  proceeding  piecemeal  and  giving  people  an 
opportunity  of  coming  in  as  far  as  they  will  voluntarily, 
although  a  provision  is  in  the  Order  making  that  im- 
perative if  they  so  desire.  Is  not  that  so,  Mr.  Smith? 
— The  policy  of  the  Board  undoubtedly  has  been  not  to 
precipitate  matters. 

102.  Precisely.  I  was  going  to  read  from  the  draft 
of  evidence  you  supplied  us  with  an  extract  about  this 
question  on  outside  inspection  power.  It  reads  as  fol- 
lows : — "  The  Councils  of  several  Urban  Districts  have 
applied  to  us  for  authority  to  carry  out  the  inspection 
of  dairy  premises  situate  in  outside  rural  districts,  from 
which  the  milk  supply  of  the  urban  districts  is  derived. 
We  have  not  hitherto  thought  it  advisable  to  accede  to 
such  applications,  as  we  preferred  that  the  Rural  Dis- 
trict Councils  concerned  might  be  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity of  arranging  for  the  efficient  discharge  of  their 
functions  in  relation  to  the  milk  supply,  which  in  each 
case  we  have  specially  pointed  out  to  them.  Should  it, 
however,  be  found  that  the  rural  authorities  or  their 
officers  fail  to  make  proper  use  of  their  powers,  we  shall 
be  prepared  to  empower  certain  Urban  District  Coun- 
cils to  intervene  for  the  due  protection  of  consumers 
of  milk  in  their  respective  districts.  The  power  of 
doing  so  has  been  provided  by  Section  19  of  the  Tuber- 
culosis Prevention  (Ireland)  Act,  1908." 

Mr.  Campbell. — Either  for  disease  or  want  of 
cleanliness?— For  anything.  Heretofore  the  practice 
with  regard  to  that  has  been  to  ask  for  specific  in- 
stances of  default,  and  that  has  generally  brought  about 
the  cessatiori  of  the  application.  They  do  not  like  to 
go  into  details,  and,  of  course,  it  is  a  strong  measure 
to  supersede  one  local  authority  and  replace  them  by 


another,  but  the  attitude  of  the  Board  has  been  that 
before  these  powers  are  given  a  reaUy  strong  case 
should  be  made  out.  In  other  words,  at  present  the 
Board  wishes  to  work  through  the  local  authorities. 

103.  Then  Dublin  must  rely  for  the  cleanliness  of  its 
milk  supply  on  the  local  authorities? — From  where  the 
milk  comes  from  in  the  main. 

104.  For  example,  you  might  have  a  strict  authority 
in  one  place  and  a  lax  authority  in  another? — They  can 
pull  up  the  vendor. 

105.  But  they  have  no  authority  to  go  down  to  the 
country? — Not  unless  they  are  given  authority  under 
that  section. 

106.  Has  there  been  anything  done  to  co-ordinate 
the  ideas  of  Inspectors  under  this  Act?  You  have  a 
large  number  of  Inspectors  under  this  Act — lay  and 
veterinary  ? — Yes. 

107.  I  suppose  there  are  between  four  and  five  hun- 
dred. Has  there  been  anything  to  co-ordinate  their 
ideas  of  right  or  wrong? — No. 

108.  Every  officer  is  left  to  set  up  his  own  standard? 
— He  acts  according  to  his  own  discretion. 

109.  Are  Veterinary  Surgeons  better  Inspectors  than 
Lay  Inspectors?  Perhaps  that  has  not  come  under 
your  observation? — I  know  some  individual  Lay  In- 
spectors who  are  excellent  Inspectors,  but  on  the  whole 
the  Veterinary  Surgeon  is  the  better  man. 

110.  It  is  largely  a  question  of  common  sense? — 
And  diligence. 

111.  That  may  be  possessed  by  others  than  Veterin- 
ary Surgeons? — Yes. 

112.  There  is  a  very  large  district  in  the 
West  of  Ireland  that  is  being  broken  up  into  new 
holdings.  I  observed  in  my  journeys  through  the  coun- 
try they  are  putting  up  a  cottage  for  the  new  holder. 
I  also  observe  that  they  are  putting  up  very  indifferent 
out-offices.  Now,  I  understand  that  this  Dairies  Order 
prescribes  that  no  new  building  can  be  occupied  by  a 
milk  seller? — By  a  person  following  the  trade. 

113.  Until  it  has  been  passed  by  the  Local  Au- 
thority ?— Yes. 

114.  Do  you  think  that  is  being  done? — Well,  I  have 
no  reason  to  think  that  it  is  not. 

115.  You  can  see  the  importance  of  it.  You  are 
starting  entirely  new  sets  of  buildings? — Certainly.  I 
think  that  the  time  at  which  the  Order  came  into  oper- 
ation coincided  with  a  period  of  agrarian  regeneration. 
And  in  a  sense  this  Order  set  up  a  new  standard  and 
new  ideals  for  adoption  where  buildings  and  cow-sheds 
were  being  made. 

116.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Estates  Commis- 
sioners and  the  Congested  Districts  Board  in  laying 
down  the  foundations  of  these  holdings  are  having  re- 
gard to  the  fact  that  these  people  will  by-and-bye  be 
milk  sellers? — I  don't  know. 

117.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Are  these  buildings  being  put 
up  by  the  Estates  Commissioners  or  Board  of  Works? 

Mr.  Campbell. — So  long  as  a  man  has  not  a  milk 
shop  he  can  put  up  any  building  he  likes,  and  when 
the  buildings  are  up  he  may  decide  to  become  a  milk 
seller  and  it  is  found  that  the  buildings  are  totally 
unsuitable  for  the  purpose.  Some  of  the  buildings  are 
.so  designed  that  they  could  never  come  within  the 
regulations? — Certainly;  and  I  am  sure  the  Local 
Government  Board  would  be  very  glad  on  getting  any 
representation  of  a  specific  instance  to  follow  it  up. 

118.  You  mention  the  case  of  Newtownards,  where 
some  farmers  had  given  up  supplying  milk  to  their 
labourers,  or  was  there  a  suggestion  of  that  kind? — 
Yes. 

119.  Some  people  consider  that  they  are  left  out — 
that  the  farmer  who  supplies  milk  to  his  labourer  is 
left  out?-— Yes. 

120.  Ought  he  to  be  left  out? — Not  if  he  does  it  con- 
tinually and  systematically. 

121.  It  is  just  as  right  that  he  ought  to  supply  clean 
milk  to  the  labourer  as  to  the  person  in  the  town? — 
The  suggestion  that  came  into  my  mind  as  a  remedy 
for  that  would  be  to  have  the  supply  of  milk  stipulated 
for  in  the  conditions  of  hiring.  In  the  South  of  Ireland 
there  is  a  certain  potato  ground  and  right  of  grazing 
given  as  portion  of  the  labourer's  remuneration,  and 
tliere  can  be  no  question  that  if  it  was  done  as  part 
of  the  hiring  agreement  the  farmer  was  not  carrying 
on  the  trade  of  pm-veyor. 

122.  My  point  is  that  he  is  producing  milk  for  human 
consumption? — But  he  would  not  be  carrying  on  the 
trade — there  would  be  no  sale. 
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123.  Would  you  allow  him  to  supply  tubercular 
milk? — I  do  not  want  him  to  do  that,  but  if  it  is  pointed 
out  to  me  as  a  grievance  that  labourers  of  a  particular 
farmer  are  not  getting  milk  owing  to  the  scruples  over 
the  Dairies  Order,  I  suggest  that  the  difficulty  could 
be  got  over  by  a  re-arrangement  of  the  hiring  agree- 
ment between  the  farmer  and  his  labourer. 

124.  That  would  not  give  the  labourer  pure  milk? — 
No. 

125.  And  that,  after  all,  is  the  object  of  the  whole 
thing? — That  is  the  object. 

126.  And  therefore  don't  you  agree  with  me  that 
everyone  who  is  keeping  cows,  the  milk  of  which  is 
used  for  human  consumption,  ought  to  be  registered 
and  his  premises  inspected? — The  answer  is,  that  it 
would  be  very  desirable,  but  I  think  both  we  and  the 
Local  Authorities  have  got  quite  enough  on  hands  in 
looking  after  the  people  carrying  on  the  trade  of  cow- 
keeper  without  extending  our  operations  to  every  per- 
son who  keeps  a  cow. 

127.  There  is  no  logical  reason  why  he  should  be 
left  out?— No. 

128.  Lady  Everaed. — Is  Professor  Campbell's  con- 
tention that  all  cows  should  be  registered? 

Mr.  Campbell. — My  contention  is  that  so  long  as 
milk  of  a  cow  is  used  for  human  consumption  it  must 
be  pure  milk. 

Lady  Everard. — Is  it  possible  that  milk  coming  up 
to  Dublin  might  be  tuberculous  milk? — It  is  possible. 

129.  Mr.  Wilson. — It  is  undeniably  true  that  there 
are  several  thousands  of  tuberculous  cows  scattered 
about  Ireland? — A  large  number,  probably. 

130.  What  machinery  can  be  devised  by  which  these 
animals  could  be  weeded  out  and  killed?  Is  there 
any  machinery  under  the  Local  Gove^'ument  Board? 
— No,  and  it  could  not  be  done  without  further  legis- 
lation. I  mean  the  existing  powers  would  not  do. 
Section  18  of  the  Tuberculosis  Prevention  Act  might 
be  made  obligatory.  Instead  of  saying  the  Sanitary 
Authority  "  may,"  introduce  "  shall,"  and  exclude 
the  words  about  the  tuberculosis  of  the  udder.  In 
other  words,  render  it  compulsory  on  the  Sanitary 
Authority  to  slaughter  every  cow  suffering  from  tuber- 
culosis. 

181.  Prof.  Mettam. — What  are  the  qualifications  of 
the  Lay  Inspectors? — Many  of  them  are  sub-sanitary 
officers. 

132.  They  have  no  professional  qualifications? — ^No. 

133.  Have  they  any  practical  knowledge  of  cattle? 
— -Some  of  them  have,  others  have  no  special  know- 
ledge. 

134.  There  is  no  protection  then  for  the  consumers 
of  milk? — There  is  a  protection  in  this  way — the  un- 
qualified inspectors  have  the  right  to  call  in  the  ser- 
vices of  Veterinary  Surgeons  when  they  think  it  ne- 
cessary. 

135.  Do  they  take  advantage  of  that? — Undoubtedly 
they  do. 

136.  Sir  John  Lentaigne. — Is  there  any  objection 
to  this  being  made  compulsory — to  have  qualified 
Veterinary  Inspectors  everywhere? — No,  except  as 
regards  expense. 

137.  Mr.  O'Brien. — There  is  a  point  I  want  to  know; 
creameries  are  factories,  and  come  under  the  Fac- 
tories Act? — I  believe  so. 

138.  If  they  take  to  selling  fresh  milk  do  they  come 
in? — If  they  sell  milk  habitually  and  systematically 
they  are  liable  to  be  registered  as  purveyors. 

139.  At  present  they  are  not? — No,  they  are  treated 
as  creameries  pure  and  simple. 

140.  And  they  do  not  sell  the  skim  milk?— No,  I 
think  not. 

141.  Returning  the  skim  milk  to  the  farmers  who 
supply  the  whole  milk  is  not  looked  upon  as  selling 
it? — No.  That  brings  a  suggestion  to  my  mind  that 
if  there  was  an  amendment  of  the  law,  it  might  be 
very  desirable  to  frame  a  definition  of  milk  so  that  it 
would  include  the  selling  of  buttermilk,  skim  milk  or 
separated  milk,  because  at  present  the  position  is 
that  only  vendors  of  whole  milk  have  come  under  the 
operations  of  the  Dairies  Order. 

142.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  not  come 
more  appropriately  into  Mr.  Watson's  evidence  or 
Dr.  McWeeney's,  but  is  it  not  an  established  fact  that 
disease  has  resulted  from  the  separated  milk  that  is 
returned? — ^Yes. 


143.  The  separated  milk  is  taken  in  bulk,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  know  what  supplier  has  sent  in  the 
milk? — It  is  very  hard  to  know.  The  whole  of  the 
contributions  goes  into  the  one  big  mixing  vat  or 
something  of  that  kind,  and  then  the  separated  milk 
is  distributed  all  over  the  district,  and  from  the 
dissemination  of  that  milk  an  outbreak  of  enteric  fever 
has  sometimes  occurred. 

144.  It  does  not  come  in  under  your  particular  pro- 
vince as  to  the  pasteurisation  of  the  milk? — It  does 
to  a  certain  extent. 

145.  As  to  whether  it  would  be  possible  without 
putting  too  heavy  a  tax  on  creameries  to  pasteurise 
the  separated  milk;  at  present  many  of  the  creameries 
— I  should  say  the  majority  of  them — have  pasteuris- 
ing plant,  but  it  is  not  for  pasteurising  cream? 

Mr.  Campbell. — That  is  so. 

Mr.  O'Brien. — I  don't  think  they  pasteurise  seija- 
rated  milk.  A  number  of  them  pasteurise  milk  as  it 
comes  in.  The  cream  is  the  only  thing  that  is  pas- 
teurised where  there  is  a  pasteurising  plant,  but  there 
is  no  creamery  that  has  pasteurising  plant  for  the 
separated  milk,  I  think? — Here  is  a  Report  from  Pro- 
fessor McWeeney  to  the  Local  Government  Board  in 
1901.  His  suggestion  in  1901  was  that  all  new  milk 
received  should  be  pasteurised,  and  that  is,  I  think, 
a  recommendation  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  acting 
on,  though,  of  course,  we  have  got  no  direct  control 
over  particular  creameries. 

146.  Have  you  not  new  powers  about  buildings? — 
No,  there  is  no  direct  control  over  creameries  so  far 
as  the  Local  Government  Board  is  concerned. 

147.  In  Article  3  of  the  Dairies  Order  it  is  stated 
that  "  Every  cow-keeper  shall  provide  that  every  cow- 
shed in  his  occupation  shall  be  sufficiently  lighted  with 
windows  or  openings  in  the  side  or  roof  thereof  of  not 
less  than  one-fifteenth  of  the  floor  area  of  such  cow- 
shed," and  then  the  Order  goes  on  to  give  the  amount 
of  the  cubic  area  and  space  and  so  on.  Do  these 
Articles  3,  4,  5,  and  6,  apply  to  town  and  country 
alike? — They  do.  The  only  difference  is  that  there  is 
a  larger  cubic  space  provided  for  the  county  boroughs; 
700  cubic  feet  for  the  county  boroughs  and  500  for  else- 
where. 

148.  And  tlien  there  has  been  provision  made  here 
that  existing  cow-sheds  all  through  the  country  prac- 
tically shall  be  treated  leniently? — Yes,  so  as  not  to 
compel  every  farmer  to  pull  down  his  buildings. 

149.  Does  it  not  seem  a  little  hard  on  the  farmer, 
supposing  he  does  wish  to  rebuild  his  cow-byre,  that 
he  should  have  to  provide  an  equal  amount  of  space 
with  the  man  living  in  the  urban  district,  where  in 
many  parts  of  Ireland  his  cattle  are  put  out,  even  in 
winter,  the  whole  day.  I  do  not  know  if  you  follow 
me? — I  follow  you. 

150.  The  cows  in  the  town  are  practically  left  in 
the  house  day  and  night,  but  in  the  country  these 
cows  are  turned  out  after  they  have  been  milked,  and 
then  stay  out,  and  very  likely  are  fed  outside — they 
certainly  are  watered  outsijie  and  get  a  large  amount 
of  air.  They  only  come  into  their  houses  at  night, 
and  it  appears  to  me  that  the  requirements  under  this 
Order  entail  more  expense  on  the  farmer  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  Of  course,  I  am  absolutely  in  favour 
of  having  the  cow-sheds  improved,  but  it  appears  to 
me  that  it  may  act  harshly  on  the  farmers  in  the 
country  districts? — These  measurements  are  of  a  mini- 
mum character,  and  I  don't  think  they  would  operate 
with  any  great  hardship. 

151.  In  the  case  of  my  own  dairy  byres,  which  were 
put  up  a  good  many  years  ago  by  my  father  when 
there  was  no  Sanitary  Authority  inspection,  these 
byres  do  not,  I  think,  now  comply  with  the  strict 
letter  of  the  law,  but  they  have  been  inspected,  and 
the  men  of  course  state  they  were  very  good  sheds 
from  the  point  of  view  of  air,  but  at  the  same  time  I 
don't  think  they  are  complying  with  the  actual  terms 
of  the  Order.  I  think  also  you  will  find  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  allow  all  these  openings  above  each  cow? — 
That  is  one  of  the  great  difficulties,  undoubtedly.  They 
have  a  great  objection  to  fresh  air  for  their  cows. 

152.  That  is  so,  and  I  should  have  thought  that  the 
animals  living  in  the  open  air  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  day,  it  would  be  less  necessary  for  the  good  of 
the  animals  to  have  large  byres  than  in  the  case  of 
cow-owners  who  keep  their  cattle  more  confined.  I 
am  only  looking  at  this  from  the  possibility  of  farmers 
evading  the  regulations  on  account  of  the  extra  ex- 
pense?— That  would  only  apply  to  new  buildings  in 
practice. 
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153.  Mr.  Campbell. — Not  necessarily.  There  is  an 
opinion  that  Local  Authorities  should  not  be  unreason- 
able, but  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Local  Authority 
could  not  come  down  on  the  farmer.  He  has  no 
escape. 

Mr.  Wilson. — If  the  local  Veterinary  Surgeon 
wanted  to  stamp  on  a  man,  he  could? 

The  Witness. — I  don't  think  in  practice  you  will 
find  any  hardship. 

154.  Mr.  O'Bkien. — The  other  point  is  more  or  less 
cleared  up,  that  of  the  farmer  supplying  with  milk 
his  own  labourers,  or  other  labourers  that  he  might 
employ,  being  liable  to  registration? — Yes,  and  to  in- 
spection. 

155.  But  the  Local  Authority  does  not  necessarily 
register  him? — One  must  apply  to  be  registered. 

156.  In  the  suggestion  you  have  made,  Mr.  Smith, 
you  suggest  a  way  out — that  the  supplying  of  the  milk 
by  the  farmers  would  become  part  of  the  labourers' 
hiring  terms,  but  I  thought  that  was  in  contravention 
of  various  Acts.  There  is  the  Truck  Act,  I  think, 
which  deals  with  it? — The  idea  only  came  to  my  mind, 
and  I  know  that,  so  far  as  potato  ground,  grazing 
rights,  and  the  like  arc  concerned,  it  is  a  regular  prac- 
tice in  the  South. 

157.  I  have  found  in  my  case  that  instead  of  giving 
potato  ground,  which  was  the  custom,  and  very  often 
giving  milk,  it  was  more  satisfactory  to  give  the 
labourers  the  money  and  let  them  buy  the  milk  or 
potatoes  from  me  or  anyone  else  they  liked  than  let 
them  have  this  right  to  grow  potatoes  on  my  ground, 
which  was  neglected? — The  suggestion  I  made  was  a 
personal  one,  and  I  don't  lay  stress  on  it. 

158.  The  Chairman. — You  suggested  it  as  a  means 
of  dealing  with  the  question  of  scarcity? — In  certain 
cases. 

159.  Mr.  O'Brien. — The  point  arose  from  the  New- 
townards  case,  where  people  refused  to  sell  milk  be- 
cause they  feared  thev  would  be  brought  in  under  the 
Order  ?--Yes. 

160.  Dr.  MooRHEAD. — Do  you  regard  the  Order  as 
a  good  one? — I  regard  the  Order  as  an  excellent  one; 
if  properly  carried  out  it  would  be  very  beneficial. 

161.  Have  you  any  direct  inspection  of  the  Inspec- 
tors' work? — We  have  not  got  any  Veterinary  Inspec- 
tor on  our  staff.  If  arrangements  could  be  made  to 
have  a  Veterinary  Inspector  I  am  sure  the  Local 
Government  Board  would  be  glad.  At  present  the 
inspection  devolves  on  the  Medical  Inspectors. 

162.  Prof.  Mettam. — Is  the  Medical  Officer  over  the 
Veterinary  Inspector?— The  province  of  the  Veterinary 
Inspector  is  dealing  with  the  diseases  of  animals,  and 
I  think  that  in  anything  where  human  health  is  directly 
concerned  they  must  take  their  directions  from  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health.  That  is  the  view  we  have 
taken,  but  the  Board  have  felt  some  delicacy  about 
laying  down  very  hard  and  fast  lines  as  to  the  relations 
of  the  Inspectors  and  the  Medical  OfiBeers.  Look  at 
Article  9  in  the  Sanitary  (Veterinary  Inspectors)  Order. 
That  is  about  as  far  as  we  have  gone  in  laying  down 
their  mutual  relations  : — 

"  He  shall  report  to  the  Sanitary  Authority  in 
writing,  monthly  or  more  frequently  if  necessary 
or  so  required  by  them,  his  proceedings  and  the 
measures  which  may  be  required  to  be  adopted  for 
securing  the  cleanliness  or  wholesomeness  of  the 
public  milk  supply ;  provided  always  that  in  the  case 
of  a  county  borough  all  reports  of  the  veterinary  in- 
spector shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Sanitary  Authority 
through  the  medical  superintendent  officer  of 
health." 

163.  When  a  Veterinary  Surgeon  is  an  Officer  in  a 
county  borough,  he  recognises  that  the  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  is  head  of  the  medical  administration? — 
We  had  a  great  deal  of  anxiety  on  the  question  of  tlic 
relations  between  the  two,  and  the  Board,  I  know, 
always  felt  a  hesitation  in  laying  down  any  hard  and 
fast  lines.  In  a  rural  district  where  there  is  only  one 
Veterinary  Inspector  it  would  be  impossible  for  him 
to  report  to  five  or  six  Medical  Officers  of  Health,  and 
that  is  one  reason  why  he  should  be  given  a  direct 
line  of  communication  with  the  Sanitary  Authority. 

164.  The  Chairman. — You  think  it  would  be  well 
to  have  a  Veterinary  Inspector? — Yes.  And  I  think 
the  question  is  becoming  an  acute  one. 

165.  Dr.  Moorhead. — Have  you  any  information  as 
to  how  these  people  who  do  not  get  milk  from  the 
farmers  are  supplied? — The  Medical  Officer  of 
Donaghadee  says,  "  they  tell  me  they  have  to  buy 
these  liquid  stuffs,  put  into  jars." 


166.  The  Chairman. — That  is  in  consequence  of  the 
milk  supply?— Yes.  Dr.  O'Brien  sends  me  a  letter 
from  the  Medical  Officer  of  Grey  Abbey  stating  that 
"  I  have  heard  of  many  cases  where  milk  could  not 
be  obtained  for  money  when  sickness  was  present  in 
houses  of  the  labouring  class.  Milk  was  obtained  as 
a  charity  in  most  cases,  but  for  fear  of  coming  under 
the  Act  farmers  would  not  sell." 

167.  That  particular  difficulty  seems  to  be  limited 
to  a  small  area? — Yes. 

168.  Miss  McNeill. — Would  the  Local  Government 
Board  sanction,  say,  for  example,  Dublin  obtaining 
some  powers  to  ban  out  altogether  the  supply  of  milk 
from  dairies  which  did  not  comply  reasonably  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Order.  Professor  Mettam  has 
told  us  that  Manchester  has  framed  its  own  laws  for 
that.  Would  the  Local  Government  Board  sanction 
that  for  Dublin? — That,  I  take  it,  comes  back  to  the 
original  question  of  licensing,  but  there  is  no  power 
in  the  Local  Government  Board  or  the  Sanitary 
Authority. 

169.  In  England  is  there  any  such  thing  as  licens- 
ing?— Not  so  far  as  my  own  knowledge  goes. 

170.  Mr.  O'Brien. — ^These  large  Corporations  in 
England  have  outside  inspecting  powers.  They  can 
go  down  to  the  country  and  hunt  up  the  dairies  from 
which  milk  is  supplied. 

The  Chairman. — Under  what  Act  have  they  got  that 
power  ? 

Prof.  Mettam. — Under  a  local  Act  promoted  by  the 
Corporation. 

Miss  McNeill. — One  knows  that  a  quantity  of  milk 
vended  in  the  city  of  Dublin  comes  in  in  a  dirty  con- 
dition. Is  there  any  possibility  of  Dublin  getting 
power  to  prevent  this  kind  of  milk  being  vended? — 
They  can  go  against  the  vendor  in  the  city. 

171.  Mr.  Wilson. — Take  a  specific  instance  of  what 
occurred  in  Belfast  before  this  Order  came  out.  There 
was  a  dairyman  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  he  got  so 
untidy  and  dirty  that  he  could  not  sell  his  milk  locally 
and  he  transferred  his  business  into  Belfast,  and  Bel- 
fast had  no  power  to  exclude  his  milk? — They  could  not 
exclude  his  milk  under  existing  powers.  If  there  was 
a  power  of  license  they  could.  The  licensing  power  is 
one  that  could  be  properly  given. 

172.  Miss  McNeill. — Is  there  in  this  country  any 
regulation  as  in  certain  of  the  American  States  to  de- 
stroy milk  found  by  an  Inspector  to  be  in  an  unwhole- 
some or  dirty  condition? — Yes;  under  Section  132  of 
the  Public  Health  Act  any  milk  which  appears  to  be 
infected  or  unwholesome  could  be  taken  before  a 
magistrate  and  condemned. 

173.  Can  that  be  done  at  once? — The  Inspector  has 
to  go  before  a  magistrate  and  get  an  order. 

174.  Can  the  Inspector  guarantee  that  another  pint 
of  that  milk  is  not  sold  in  the  meantime? — The  milk  is 
seized. 

175.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Have  you  power  to  inspect  fac- 
tories where  the  condensed  milk  is  made? — No,  not  as 
such. 

176.  The  Chairman. — Mr.  Smith  has,  I  think,  ex- 
pressed a  desire  if  there  should  be  any  amendment  of 
legislation  that  the  products  of  milk  and  its  consti- 
tuents should  be  defined,  and  everything  that  is  manu- 
factured from  it  should  be  embraced? — Perhaps  that 
is  going  further  than  was  in  my  mind.  What  occurred 
to  me  was  that  the  expression  "  milk  "  should  be  ex- 
tended to  embrace  separated  milk,  skim  milk,  and 
buttermilk. 

177.  Why  not  all  its  products? — If  you  like. 

178.  Mr.  Smith,  as  representing  an  administrative 
department,  must  be  conscious  of  the  limitations  of 
the  authority  given  to  them,  and  I  think  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  we  should  try  to  elicit  how- 
far  these  limitations  have  retarded  the  activity  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  administration. 

Mr.  Campbell. — I  do  not  quite  understand  aboiit 
this  license.  What  is  meant  by  a  license  in  this  sense. 
A  permit  to  carry  on  the  business  of  cow-keeper? — 
Yes.  At  present  any  individual  who  does,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  carry  on  the  business  has  simply  to  intimate 
that  fact  to  the  local  authorities.  Supposing  there 
were  licensing  powers  it  would  devolve  on  him  to 
obtain  a  permit  before  he  did  sell. 

179.  That  does  not  exist  now? — No. 

180.  The  Chairman. — That  is  the  essential  difference 
between  registration  and  license? — The  premises  could 


bi'  inspected  beforehand  by  the  Local  Authorities,  and 
the  cow-keeepr  should  satisfy  the  Authorities  that  he 
was  in  a  position  to  carry  on  the  business. 

181.  In  the  same  way  as  applicants  for  spirit  licences 
have  their  premises  iuspected  by  the  police,  in  order 
that  they  may  report  to  the  magistrates  whether  the 
condition  and  construction  of  the  premises  are  suitable 
lor  the  business  they  arc  going  to  undertake? — Yes. 

182.  Mr.  Campbell. — It  is  a  possible  alternative  to 
the  present  system? — Yes. 

ISy.  The  Chairman. — I  think  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary if  fresh  legislation  is  undertaken  that  this  power 
should  be  conferred. 

Sir  John  Lentaigne. — Would  it  be  possible  for  us 
to  have  the  particulars  of  the  powers  conferred  in 
Manchester  and  other  English  cities? 

Prof.  Mettam. — It  would  be  very  valuable.  Could 
we  summon  the  Medical  Officer  of  Manchester,  Dr. 
Niven,  to  give  evidence  before  us? 

The  Chairman. — I  will  ask  our  Secretary  to  ascer- 
tain for  us  if  Dr.  Niven  would  be  willing  to  give  us 
details  of  the  system  under  which  they  have  the  power 
of  going  into  the  country  and  inspecting  the  cow- 
sJieds  and  dairies  and  determining  whether  the  milk 
supply  is  such  as  should  be  sent  to  the  city. 

Mr.   O'Brien. — Mr.   Watson   (chief  Veterinary  In- 
spector, Dublin  Corporation),  seems  to  know  a  good' 
deal  about  Manchester,  and  would  it  not  be  well  to 
hear  his  evidence  before  we  communicate  with  Dr. 
Niven? 


Mr.  J.  L.  Smith.— A'ot;.  29f/t,  1911. 

The  Chairman. — It  is  arranged  that  Mr.  Watson  will 
be  examined  this  afternoon,  but  I  think  it  would  be 
better  if  we  had  direct  information  from  Manchester 
;is  to  the  circumstances  under  which  these  powers  were 
conferred  on  the  Local  Authorities. 

Prof.  Mettam. — Mr.  Watson's  evidence  would  only 
be  second-hand  information.  London  has  also  got  the 
power. 

The  Chairman. — Was  that  subsequent  to  Manches- 
ter? 

Prof.  Mettam. — I  think  it  was,  but  I  am  not  quite 
certain. 

The  Chairman. — Jlanchester  was  the  pioneer,  so  to 
speak  ? 

Prof.  Mettam. — I  think  so. 

Mr.  Campbell. — London  is  taking   milk  from  Tip- 
perary. 

The  Chairman. — Does  any  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion wish  to  ask  Mr.  Smith  any  other  question.  You 
would  have  no  objection,  Mr.  Smith,  to  come  here  at 
a  later  period  if  the  members  thought  it  desirable  to 
examine  you? — No.  It  is  the  wish  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  that  some  further  evidence  should 
be  tendered  by  them.  The  subject  I  was  charged  to 
deal  with  was  the  operation  of  the  Dairies  Order. 

The  Chairman.— The  Committee  will  be  delighted 
to  hear  any  other  evidence  from  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board. 


Sir  Charles  Cameron,  c.b.,  m.d.,  f.k.c.s.i.,  examined. 


184.  The  Chairman. — Sir  Charles,  vou  are  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  for  the  City  of"  Dublin?— Yes; 
Medical  Superintendent  Officer  of  Health. 

185.  And  I  think  you  have  occupied  that  position 
for  a  considerable  time? — I  have. 

185a.  And  naturally  you  have  had  a  varied  experience 
with  regard  to  the  infection  conveyed  by  milk  and 
other  substances? — I  have  made  a  special  study  and 
examination  of  milk.  I  was  for  a  great  many  years 
Lecturer  on  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Geology  in  the 
agricultural  farm,  now  the  Agricultural  College,  Glas- 
nevin,  for  about  25  years,  and  I  made  experiments 
there  on  milk  which  have  been  published. 

186.  Coming  to  your  more  recent  duties  as  the 
Medical  Authority  in  Dublin,  have  you  the  power  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  the  milk  supply  sent  into  the 
city  has  been  produced  under  pure  and  hygienic  con- 
ditions?— Not  in  regard  to  the  milk  from  the  country. 

187.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  milk  supply  now 
consumed  in  the  city  has,  I  take  it,  been  sent  in  from 
the  country? — Yes;  it  is  coming  from  places  that  we 
have  no  knowledge  of,  nor  of  the  hygienic  conditions 
under  which  the  milk  was  produced. 

188.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  state 
of  things  to  prevail  from  the  public  health  point  of 
view? — I  do;  very  unsatisfactory.  I  have  had  some 
experience  myself  of  seeing  in  the  country  where  the 
milk  was  produced  that  was  subsequently  sent  to 
Dublin,  and  I  must  say  that  most  of  the  places  I  have 
seen  were  in  a  very  unhygienic  condition. 

189.  In  such  a  condition  as  you  would  think  would 
constitute  a  danger  to  the  public  health  of  the  com- 
munity partaking  of  the  milk  produced  there? — I  am 
sure  of  it. 

190.  Has  your  attention  ever  been  called  to  samples 
of  unclean  milk  delivered  to  vendors  in  the  city  from 
the  country? — -Yes;  I  have  very  frequently  noticed 
that  the  milk  from  the  country  was  not,  on  the  average, 
so  clean  as  the  milk  from  the  city.  I  have  seen  some 
very  dirty  specimens  of  milk  from  the  country. 

191.  The  supervision,  I  take  it,  in  the  city  is  more 
strict  than  tliat  which  prevails  in  the  coimtry? — Yes. 
I  am  absolutely  certain  that  the  milk  that  comes  into 
Dublin  on  the  whole — I  don't  say  that  all  the  milk  is 
dirty,  but  there  are  some  cases  in  which  you  find  that 
the  milk  from  the  country  is  less  clean  than  the  milk 
produced  in  the  city  dairies,  which  aie  under  supervi- 
sion. 

192.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  enforcing  the 
Orders  which  have  been  promulgated  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  the  control  and  the  vending  of 
milk? — Well,  no.  Of  course,  that  is  with  regard  to  the 
condition  in  which  the  cattle  are  kept  in  Dublin,  and 
the  condition  of  the  people  that  are  milking  the  cows 


and  distributing  the  milk.  They  might  be  in  a  better 
condition;  I  don't  say  that  the  dairy  yards  in  Dublin 
are  perfect  dairy  yards  at  all. 

193.  We  are  not  idealists,  and  1  hope  we  are  only 
anxious  to  arrive  at  what  one  may  reasonably  expect 
should  exist  and  prevail.  What  I  want  to  know  is, 
have  you  thought  that  the  Orders  governing  the  keep- 
ing of  cattle  and  the  sale  of  the  milk  are  ample  and  suffi- 
cient to  cover  all  the  circumstances  that  come  under 
your"  observation  in  order  to  ensure  cleanliness  and 
pure  milk?— Yes,  if  rigidly  carried  out,  and  if  all 
people  engaged  in  the  trade  were  zealous  in  endeavour- 
ing to  keep  their  dairies  in  a  proper  condition,  I  think 
that  the  present  Orders  are  quite  sufficient.  X  must 
say  that  there  is  an  enormous  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  dairy  yards  in  Dublin.  There  is 
better  ventilation.  I  remember  many  years  ago,  be- 
fore any  of  these  regulations  came  into  force  at  all, 
there  was  a  very  bad  condition  of  things  in  the  dairy 
yards.  I  remember  the  cows  being  actually  side  by 
side.  I  remember  once  asking  the  owner  of  a  dairy 
yard  how  could  the  cows  lie  down,  and  he  said  they 
took  it  turn  about.  That  is  all  done  away  with  now, 
and  many  of  the  dairy  yards  are  kept  in  a  very  good 
condition,  but  I  cannot  say  that  they  arc  all"  ideal, 
taking  them  as  a  whole. 

194.  Do  you  think  any  difficulty  is  created  by  the 
vendors  of  milk  in  Dublin  selling  milk  produced  in 
the  country  and  relying  on  the  warranty  they  get  from 
the  persons  from  whom  they  purchase? — 1  think  that 
these  warranties  are  very  unsatisfactory.  I  think  it  is 
very  difficult  to  deal  with  cases  of  that  kind.  Are  you 
speaking  now  on  the  subject  of  the  adulteration  of 
milk? 

19").  The  Chairman. — Yes. — ^Where  adulterated  milk 
is  sold,  and  the  person  who  sold  the  milk  is  summoned, 
because  the  milk  is  adulterated,  and  then  shows  a 
warrantj' — I  say  whosoever  sells  the  adulterated  milk 
ought  to  be  held  primarily  responsible.  I  remember 
a  case  where  the  person  was  fined  £5  for  selling  as 
butter  an  article  which  was  not  of  the  nature  of  butter, 
and  recovering  substantial  damages  from  the  person 
\vho  sold  it  to  him. 

196.  Your  suggestion  is  that  vendors  can  in  the  first 
instance  be  firoceeded  against,  and  be  liable  for  any 
fault  that  has  been  committed,  and  if  he  has  a  bill  of 
indemnity  from  another  person,  that  he  can  then  sue 
that  person  to  recompense  him  foi-  any  loss  he  may 
have  sustained? — Yes:  I  don't  tliink  the  onus  and  ex- 
pense  ought  to  be  thrown  on  the  sanitary  authority. 

197.  Do  you  know.  Sir  Charles,  does  power  exist  to 
enable  the  Sanitary  Authority  to  go  into  the  country 
for  the  pui-pose  of  ascertaining  under  what  conditions 
milk  is  raised  which  is  supplied  to  the  city? — Oh,  yes. 
That  can  be  done. 
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198.  Can  it  be  done  in  Dubliii  imder  the  existing 
law? — Yes,  but  it  would  involve  considerable  expense. 

199.  It  is  only  the  question  of  expense  that  renders 
it  difficult  to  carry  out? — Yes;  and  the  difficulty  in 
ascertaining  whether  the  milk  came  from  the  country. 
There  would  be  great  difficulty  and  considerable  ex- 
pense. I  think  this  is  the  wrong  way  of  approaching 
that  question  altogether.  I  think  the  authorities  in 
each  district  in  which  milk  is  produced  ought  to 
be  the  authorities  to  be  held  liable  for  any  bad  state 
of  things  in  the  dairies  in  their  district. 

200.  What  I  wanted  to  be  clear  about  was  this — 
suppose  for  the  moment  you  had  ascertained  that  milk 
was  being  sent  into  Dublin  from  a  certain  district  in 
the  country  which  was  unclean,  for  example,  apart 
altogether  from  the  question  of  infection,  have  you 
authority  as  the  Public  Health  Department  of  Dublin 
to  go  down  to  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  conditions  under  which  that  milk  is  pro- 
duced?— Yes;  I  think  under  one  of  the  regulations 
that  is  provided  for,  but  before  doing  it  we  have  to 
apply  to  the  Local  Government  Board.  To  Mr.  Wat- 
son "  (Chief  Veterinary  Inspector  of  the  Dublin  Cor- 
poration)— Have  you  ever  gone  down? 

Mr.  Watson.— No.  We  made  application  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  to  enable  us  to  go  down,  but 
the  Board  replied  that  the  district  was  already  under 
supervision. 

201.  The  Chaidman. — The  question  was  raised  by 
tlie  Local  Government  Board  witness,  and  he  seemed 
doubtful  as  to  whether  the  power  existed. 

(Witness.) — It  existed  with  the  consent  of  the  Local 
Government  Board;  but  I  say  that  even  if  the  Local 
Government  Board's  consent  was  not  required,  I  think 
it  would  be  a  very  great  expense  to  be  putting  on  the 
Local  Authority  to  send  down  a  skilled  man  to  investi- 
gate a  dairy  in,  say,  the  County  Kerry  or  Tipperary. 

202.  I  am  dealing  with  the  question  of  authority, 
apart  altogether  from  the  fact  whether  the  scheme^  is 
practical  or  otherwise.  Does  the  power  exist? — Yes, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

203.  Well,  the  Local  Government  Board  witness 
seemed  extreiriely  chary  about  admitting  that  they  had 
power  to  give  such  authority  or  whether  it  existed^^. 

Mr.  Watson. — It  exists  "under  the  sanction  of  'the 
Local  Government  Board,  and  I  can  give  you  a  case 
in  which  we  applied. 

204.  The  Chairman. — Did  you  get  permission? 
Mr.  Watson. — The  reply  we  received  from  the  Local 

Government  Board  was  that  the  district  which  we 
mentioned  had  already  enforced  the  Dairies  and  Cow- 
sheds and  Milk  Shops  Order. 

205.  The  Chairman.— The  Local  Government  Board 
witness  conveyed  rather  a  difierent  impression  to  us 
here.    We  will  not  pursue  it  further. 

Sir  Charles  Cameron. — In  the  Bill  known  as  the 
Omnibus  Bill,  which  the  Corporation  promoted,  but 
which  proved  abortive  and  was  subjected  to  a  ple- 
biscite of  the  citizens,  there  was  provision  for  in- 
spection when  sanctioned  by  the  Local  Government 
Board. 

206.  It  is  pretty  obvious  that  the  power  does  not 
exist  and  cannot  be  called  into  operation  by  the  Local 
Authority  unless  with  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Go- 
vernment Board.  Have  you  sought  to  have  that 
amended?— We  sought  to  have  power  to  inspect  milk 
wherever  we  knew  it  came  from,  but  that  Bill  never 
became  law. 

207.  That  power  exists  in  places  in  England?— It 
does. 

208.  And  you  sought  to  have  the  same  power  con- 
ferred on  you  by  the  Omnibus  Bill  which  was  projected 
a  year  and  a  half  ago?— We  would  like  that  power.  I 
don't  think  it  is  a  fair  thing  that  the  expense  of  gomg 
down  to  these  places  should  be  borne  by  the  City  of 
Dublin.  I  think  that  there  should  be  adequate  inspec- 
tion iu  every  district. 

209.  That  is  from  the  adminiattati.e  point  of  ^  view 
and  from  the  point  of  view  of  economy?— Yes.  There 
is  not  proper  supervision  of  the  places  from  which  milk 
is  conveyed  into  Dublin.  There  is  no  provision  to  see 
after  the  health  of  the  cows  and  the  sheds  in  the 
country,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  the  milk  coming 
in  is  liot  so  clean  as  milk  produced  in  the  city.  If  I 
may  venture  to  make  a  suggestion  it  is  this — that  I 
think  the  Veterinary  Department  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  should  be  en- 
trusted with  the  supervision  of  all  places  in  Ireland 
where  live  stock  is  kept,  especially  in  regard  to  milk. 


They  have  already  jurisdiction  in  regard  to  diseases  of 
animals.  They  have  a  staff  of  54  Veterinary  Surgeons, 
of  whom  39  are  in  country  districts.  By  increasing 
that  staff  somewhat  the  Department  could  have  inspec- 
tion made  of  all  places  from  which  milk  is  sent  to 
Dublin  and  Belfast  and  other  places.  These  Inspectors 
are  all  skilled  veterinarians,  and  they  have  been  taught 
in  veterinary  schools  the  importance  of  hygiene.  I 
have  been  long  of  opinion  that  that  should  be  done, 
and  when  I  expressed  that  opinion  before  a  Committee 
of  another  nature,  there  have  since  that  been  many 
appointments  of  veterinary  surgeons  by  local  councils. 
Piut  then  they  are  immediately  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Councils,  many  of  whose  members  are  engaged 
in  the  production  of  milk,  and  natiu'ally  there  is  not 
the  same  independence  in  the  ease  of  a  man  employed 
by  persons  whom  he  might  find  fault  with  as  there 
would  be  with  a  veterinary  surgeon  appointed  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  or  the  Local  Government 
Board,  or  by  any  body  except  the  local  body. 

210.  Your  scheme  would  transfer  the  authority  of 
dealing  with  this  question  from  the  Local  Councils  to 
a  Government  Department? — Yes,  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  I  don't  know  whether  they  would  like 
to  have  the  business  transferred  to  them  or  not.  At 
the  present  time  the  Veterinary  Surgeons  in  the  country 
are  mostly  engaged  in  reference  to  swine  fever,  but 
there  must  be  times  when  there  is  no  swine  fever  in 
their  particular  districts,  and  when  their  attention  was 
not  taken  up  by  these  outbreaks  of  disease  in  animals 
they  could  devote  that  time  to  the  examination  of  dairy 
yards  and  cow-sheds. 

211.  You  think  it  would  lead  to  more  effective  ad- 
ministration to  have  this  supervision  by  professional 
rather  than  by  lay  men? — I  think  it  would.  I  have 
the  greatest  respect  and  the  highest  opinion  of  the 
benefits  conferred  on  Ireland  from  the  establishment  of 
the  Veterinary  Department,  first  at  the  Castle,  and 
then  under  the  Department.  I  liad  great  experience 
for  many  years,  before  I  had  Mr.  Watson's  co-opera- 
tion, in  examining  and  personally  inspecting  animals 
used  for  food  and  dairy  cows,  and  found  that 
there  were  hundreds  of  animals  affected  with 
pleuro-pneumonia  in  Dublin.  That  disease  was 
completely  wiped  out  in  Dublin,  after  lasting 
for  a  period  of  half  a  century,  dva-ing  which  time  cattle 
were  decimated.  Owing  to  the  exertions  of  the 
Veterinary  Department  in  the  Castle  it  was  com- 
pletely stamped  out.  Ever  since  that  was  done  I  have 
had  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  utility  of  the  Veterinary 
Staff  in  Ireland. 

212.  It  is  quite  generally  recognised.  Sir  Charles, 
tha-t  that  disease  was  most  effectively  dealt  with  by  the 
Veterinary  Department  of  the  time,  and  as  you  have 
said  it  is  an  enormous  advantage  to  the  country  that 
the  disease  has  entirely  disappeared.  The  powers 
already  in  existence  enable  you  and  your  officers  to 
inspect  the  cows  from  which  milk  is  produced  in  the 
city  of  Dublin? — Yes. 

213.  Have  you  many  reports  from  your  Officers  deal- 
ing with  this  branch  of  the  question  relating  to  sus- 
pected and  infected  animals? — Yes,  there  have  been 
cases.  Mr.  Watson  has  been  now  for  many  years  en- 
gaged in  the  inspection  of  animals  in  Dublin,  and  I 
think  he  could  give  you  much  more  recent  information 
than  I  could  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Watson  will  give  you 
ample  evidence  on  that  subject. 

214.  Do  you  suggest  that  the  powers  already  in 
existence  need  to  be  extended  or  amplified  in  order  to 
enable  your  Officers  more  efficiently  to  deal  with  cases 
of  suspicion? — That  would  apply  to  the  examination  of 
animals  in  the  public  market? 

215.  No,  I  am  dealing  with  the  cows  that  are  kept  for 
the  production  of  milk  in  Dublin? — A  great  deal  more 
might  be  done  in  this  way,  by  more  frequent  inspec- 
tions and  a  greater  number  of  bacteriological  examina- 
tions of  the  milk,  and  examinations  of  the  udders  of 
the  cows,  if  one  wanted  to  have  an  ideal  state  of  things, 
which  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  without  enormous  ex- 
pense for  the  application  of  tests  to  all  the  cows  them- 
selves. 

216.  Do  you  think  that  Local  Authorities  need  an 
extension  of  their  powers  to  deal  with  this  question 
with  a  view  to  giving  full  compensation  to  the  owners 
of  animals  that  may  be  condemned? — I  have  always 
been  in  favour  of  giving  full  compensation  to  the 
owners  of  animals  condemned  in  the  interests  of  public 
health.  For  more  than  twenty  years  past  I  have  been 
examined  before  Parliamentary  and  Departmental 
Commissions,  and  I  have  always  said  that  in  the  case 
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of  auimals  affected  with  tuberculosis,  they  should  be 
put  on  the  Schediilc  so  that  compensation  should  be 
aiveu.  Now  compensation  is  given  only  in  the  case  of 
milch  cows,  but  it  ought  to  be  given  in  the  case  of 
oxen  of  every  kind  affected  with  tuberculosis. 

217.  The. compensation  to  be  paid  under  the  existing 
Orders  is,  I  understand,  limited  to  i'lO?— It  is. 

218.  Do  you  think  that  that  limitation  in  any  wiiy 
hampers  tlie  administration  of  this  Order,  in  view  of 
I  he  tact  that  your  Officers  arc  slow  to  condemn  certain 
animals  because  thev  think  tliat  under  tl;  ?  Order  as  it 
exists  a  monetary  loss  will  be  entailed  on  the  ownei- 
of  that  animal?—!  have  every  reason  r,o  beheve  that 
our  (jwn  officers  are  not  influenced  by  such  a  considera- 
tion as  that.  I  don't  think  they  go  into  that  considera- 
tion at  all,  but  only  judge  all  the  animals  by  tlie  con- 
dition of  the  disease.  I  don't  think  tliat  hitiuences 
them  in  any  degree. 

219.  I  want  to  know  whether  or  not  it  makes  them 
if  one  might  say  so,  extra  careful  in  deciding  whether 
or  not  animals'  should  be  sacrificed,  simply  beoan^,e 
they  fear  that  an  injustice  might  be  done  to  an  indivi- 
dual owner? — It  would  not  influence  me  in  the 
slightest  degree,  and  I  am  perfectly  sure  it  would  not 
influence  Mr.  Watson  in  the  slightest  degree,  but  he 
can  si)eak  for  himself.  I  do  not  go  as  far  as  some 
Medical  Officers  of  Health  go.  I  have  had  experience 
of  these  animals  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  vary 
often  I  have  passed  the  greater  part  of  a  carcass 
affected  with  tuberculosis,  considering  that  it  would  be 
fit  for  human  food.  I  know  that  there  are  some 
Medical  Officers  wlio  if  they  saw  one  tubercle  in  one 
gland  would  condemn  the  wliole  carcass. 

220.  Tlie  meat  supply  does  not  come  within  our 
terms  of  reference.  You  suggest,  in  your  memorandum 
that  power  should  be  conferred  on  local  authorities  to 
deal  with  milk  coming  in  from  a  district  suspected 
rather  than  declared  to  be  infected  with  disease? — 
That  was  one  of  the  clauses  I  suggested  in  that  abor- 
tive Bill — that  we  should  have  power  to  prevent  milk 
coming  in  from  what  we  call  an  infected  district. 

221.  Do  you  think  that  is  essential  for  the  safe- 
guarding of'^the  public  health  in  cities  and  large  com- 
munities?— It  would  be  essential. 

222.  In  a  provision  of  that  kind  it  is  quite  possible 
that  a  hardship  might  be  inflicted  on  an  individual 
owner  ? — Yes. 

223.  But  your  contention  would  be  that  for  the  safety 
of  the  greater  number  you  would  risk  the  infliction  of 
a  liardship  on  an  individual? — I  have  always  put  health 
above  all  monetary  considerations. 

224.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  possible  that  infection 
might  be  conveyed  from  the  country  in  milk  from  a 
place  which  had  not  been  declared  infected  by  the 
public  authorities? — Yes,  of  course,  it  often  happens. 

225.  In  what  circumstances? — I  do  not  know  how 
you  can  deal  with  that. 

226.  I  only  wish  to  know  exactly  what  circumstance 
you  had  in  your  mind  when  you  said  that? — I  may 
say  in  a  general  way  with  regard  to  the  impor- 
tation of  infection  that  Dr.  Browne,  a  member  of  the 
medical  staff  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  who  had 
great  experience  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  traced  a  great 
many  terrible  epidemics  of  enteric  fever  to  milk  sent 
into  the  creameries.  If  that  milk  had  been  sent  into 
Dublin  instead  of  into  the  creameries,  no  doubt  there 
would  have  been  outbreaks  of  enteric  fever  in  Dublin. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  mysterious  cases  of  enteric  fever 
in  Dublin  that  we  could  not  ascertain  the  cause  of  must 
be  due  to  milk  coming  in  from  the  country  where  there 
was  some  infection — either  some  member  of  the  family 
or  employee  was  infected  with  typhoid  or  was  a  typhoid 
carrier.  I  know  of  123  cases  of  enteric  fever  and  six 
deaths  resulting  from  a  typhoid  carrier. 

227.  You  had  an  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  a  year  or 
two  ago  that  was  apparently  traceable  to  that  cause? — 
Yes,  that  could  only  be  due  to  that  cause.  We  had 
another  outbrealc  a  tew  months  ago  of  56  cases. 

228.  Attributable  to  the  same  cause? — Yes,  un- 
doubtedly— 56  from  the  one  dairy. 

229.  Can  you  suggest  any  method  w  hereby  that  dan- 
ger could  be  obviated? — It  would  be  an  extreme  mea- 
sure. I  am  sure  my  suggestion  would  not  be  adopted. 
Of  cf)urse,  there  is  a  wonderful  application  of  a  test  to 
linn)an  blood — the  Widal  Test.  It  produces  reaction 
of  the  blood  in  most  minute  quantities,  and  if  there 
are  any  micro-organisms  of  enteric  fever  in  the  blood 
they  are  disclosed.  We  have  applied  thi'.t  test  in 
several  cases  wher(^  we  suspected  that  the  milk  was 


infected  by  a  carrier  of  enteric  fever.  If  all  who  are 
engaged  in  milking  cows  and  in  the  distribution  of 
milk  would  only  be  so  kind  as  to  submit  to  the  Widal 
test  it  would  certainly  inspire  confidence.  I  do  not 
suppose  there  could  be  legislation  on  the  subject.  You 
cannot  take  hold  of  a  man  and  take  a  drop  of  his  blood 
against  his  will. 

230.  The  test  does  not  involve  much  suffering  on 
the  individual? — No,  even  a  child  would  not  mind  it. 
It  is  practically  painless.  It  looks  more  formidable 
than  it  really  is.  It  rather  frightens  people  when  we 
say  we  want  a  drop  of  blood  from  them.  If  milk 
vendors  themselves  would  see  that  those  they  employ 
were  subjected  to  the  test  and  that  the  result  was  nega- 
tive, I  think  it  would  be  very  useful  to  them  from  a 
ljusiness  point  of  view.  If  I  were  a  dairyman  I  would 
have  my  people  subjected  to  that  test  and  advertise  it. 
It  would  inspire  confidence  in  my  customers  and  the 
jUiblic  generally. 

231.  I  suppose  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  de- 
termine what  proportion  of  the  ordinary  members 
oi  the  public  would  re-act  under  this  test — 
no  general  experiment  has  so  far  been  carried  out? — 
No  numerical  results  have  been  obtained.  What  we 
Icnow  is  from  researches  in  the  Army  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  male  nurses.  In  some  cases  a  man  might  be 
six  or  seven  years  absolutely  free  from  any  symptoms 
of  fever,  and  yet  his  blood  would  be  abounding  with 
the  typhoid  bacilli. 

232.  He  would  be  a  source  of  danger  to  others? — I 
really  think  there  is  much  danger. 

233.  That  would  be  especially  acute  in  the  case  of 
milk? — Yes.  There  is  no  evidence  of  it  that  I  know, 
but  I  do  think  that  a  typhoid  bacilli  carrier  is  rather  a 
dangerous  man.    I  would  not  like  to  sleep  with  him. 

234.  The  conditions  under  which  milk  is  drawn  from 
the  cow  have,  I  believe,  been  enormously  improved 
from  the  point  of  view  of  cleanliness  and 
hygiene? — It  has  greatly  improved.  Anyone  who 
knew  what  the  condition  of  the  dairy  yards  "was  20  or 
30  years  ago  would  be  very  much  struck  now  on  re- 
visiting the  places.  Many  of  them  are  all  but  abso- 
lutely ideal  places.  It  is,  however,  an  extremely  diffi- 
cult thing  to  keep  dairy  yards  very  clean. 

235.  I  was  alluding  for  the  moment  to  the  condition 
of  individuals  who  draw  the  milk  from  the  cows  rather 
than  to  the  conditions  under  which  the  cows  are  kept, 
because  it  was  quite  recognised  in  years  gone  by  that 
tliose  engaged  in  that  particular  occupation  were  not 
models  of  cleanliness? — No.  I  knew  of  a  small  out- 
break of  disease  not  many  years  ago  that  I  called  dirt 
fever,  which  was  due  to  the  filth  introduced  into  milk 
by  milking  the  cows  very  early  in  the  morning  before 
daybreak  with  the  aid  of  a  small  candle.  I  published 
an  article  in  the  Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  Science 
dealing  with  a  disease  that  was  due  to  that.  We  have 
in  our  Regulations  a  provision  made  with  regard  to 
milkers  having  clean  hands,  and  there  have  been  pro- 
secutions of  persons  who  were  found  milking  with  dirty 
hands.  Mr.  Watson  discovered  several  cases.  I 
noticed  one  myself  where  the  hands  were  dirty  in  the 
act  of  milking. 

236.  And  you  have  made  it  also  impo^rative  that 
the  udders  of  the  cows  should  be  washed  before  the 
milk  is  drawn  off  if  they  should  be  soiled? — Yes,  but 
I  am  not  so  sure  it  is  always  done. 

237.  At  the  same  time,  the  very  fact  that  such  a  pro- 
vision is  in  existence  and  that  a  prosecution  might 
arise  must  have  a  wholesome  corrective  effect? — Yes. 
Then  there  is  a  provision  for  a  jar  and  a  basin  of 
water  for  washing  their  hands  in.  That  is  insisted  on, 
and  formerly  these  appliances  were  not  present.  I 
would  be  very  glad  if  the  dairy  business  were  concen- 
trated in  a  comparatively  small  number  of  persons.  .  I 
find  that  those  who  have  a  large  number  of  cows,  say 
40  or  60  cows,  that  their  business  is  carried  on  in  a 
better  and  more  satisfactory  way  than  by  persons  with 
three  or  four  cows.  The  worst  cases  I  ever  saw  were 
cases  of  owners  of  three  or  four  cows.  They  were 
generally  not  kept  in  a  proper  state ;  but  a  great  many 
of  the  dairy  proprietors  in  Dublin  carry  on  their  busi- 
ness in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  I  should  like  to 
sec  the  business  concentrated  into  as  small  a  number 
of  traders  as  is  possible. 

238.  Don't  you  think  that  would  be  bordering  on  the 
region  of  controversy  if  the  legislation  of  a  public 
authority  were  in  any  way  to  restrict  the  industry  or 
the  occupations  in  which  people  wish  to  engage? — 1 
only   express  my  own  pious  wish  that  all  our  cow 
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owners  should  have  large  numbers  of  cows,  and  that 
those  owners  were  in  a  good  social  position  and  would 
likely  have  better  ideas  of  cleanliness. 

239.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  supervision  can  be 
better  carried  out  under  these  conditions  than  where 
there  is  a  multiplication  of  small  cow-keepers? — Yes. 
In  England,  as  a  rule,  dairy  proprietors  carry  on  a 
very  extensive  business. 

240.  With  regard  to  the  shops  in  which  milk  is 
vended,  have  there  been  improvements  carried  out? — 
Yes,  great  improvements.  Many  of  the  shops  long 
ago  vended  not  only  milk,  but  turf  and  coal  and  other 
articles  of  that  kind,  and  vegetables  which  might  l)e 
polluted.  There  is  none  of  that  now.  Nothing  of  an 
objectionable  kind  is  to  be  found  in  shops  where  milk 
is  vended.  They  can  keep  cake  and  bread  and  things 
of  that  sort,  but  nothing  likely  to  contain  infection. 

241.  Are  the  shops  in  which  milk  is  vended  in- 
spected to  see  whether  they  contain  sufficient  air 
and  ventilation? — Yes.  I  think  the  shops  are  in  a 
fairly  good  condition.  One  condition  is  that  there 
should  be  no  bedroom  near  a  shop,  or  forming  part  of 
a  dairy  premises. 

242.  Do  you  think  the  powers  conferred  on  you  at 
the  present  time  are  sufficiently  wide  to  enable  you 
to  safeguard  public  health?  Do  you  suggest  any 
amendment  or  alteration? — I  thinlc  there  is  sufficient 
power  given  to  the  Sanitary  Authority  at  present  if 
we  carried  out  the  law. 

243.  Do  you  believe  that  the  milk  that  is  produced 
in  the  city  of  Dublin  is  superior  in  quality  generally 
to  that  wiucli  is  sent  in? — 1  am  absolutely  certain  of 
it,  from  an  immense  number  of  experiments  that  I 
made  in  former  years.  There  is  no  doubt  in  the  world 
about  it.  The  average  quality  of  milk  contains  3^  per 
cent,  of  fatty  matter  and  9  per  cent,  of  other  materials, 
but  I  find  Dublin  milk  is  better  than  that.  I  should 
say  thai  Dublin  milk  on  an  average,  when  pure,  con- 
tains fully  13  per  cent,  of  solid  matter.  I  made  hun- 
dreds of  analyses  of  milk,  not  recently,  but  long  ago, 
and  I  attribute  the  fact  that  the  Dublin  milk  is 
superior  to  that  supplied  from  the  country  is  due  to 
Dublin  cows  being  better  fed  and  getting  warm  food 
in  the  winter. 

244.  How  far  do  you  think  the  food  supplied  to  the 
cow  is  responsible  for  the  qualities  contained  in  the 
milk? — ^I  think  it  is  more  with  regard  to  abundance 
than  the  nature  of  it.  Innumerable  attempts  have 
been  made  to  increase  the  percentage  of  any  one  con- 
.stituent  of  milk  by  special  foods  being  given,  but  on 
the  whole  they  have  been  failures.  It  was  thought 
you  could  increase  the  quantity  of  fat  by  giving  cer- 
tain kinds  of  food,  but  so  far  as  I  can  see,  I  do  not 
think  it  is  possible  by  any  mode  of  artificial  feeding 
to  vary  the  relative  constituents;  supposing  you  are 
giving  as  much  food  as  the  animal  can  possibly  take, 
I  do  not  think  you  can  increase  a  particular  consti- 
tuent in  relation  to  the  other  constituents.  If  you 
increase  the  fat  you  increase  everything  else. 

245.  You  increase  the  bulk  as  well? — You  increase 
everything.  The  Dublin  cows  are  well  fed,  and  get 
good  wholesome  feeding,  and  the  yield  of  milk  is  cer- 
tainly at  least  half  per  cent,  total  solids  more  than  the 
milk  of  dairy  cows  in  tlie  country.  I  base  that  upon 
dozens  of  experiments. 

246.  A  series  of  tests  made  by  you  at  different  times 
of  the  year? — Yes. 

247.  Were  the  experiments  carried  out  at  various 
seasons  of  the  year  with  cows  that  were  kept  in  dif- 
ferent conditions? — Yes,  in  every  condition;  chiefly  in 
the  German  Agricultural  Stations. 

248.  Are  you  speaking  of  experiments  made  in  Ire- 
land?— I  am  speaking  of  experiments  in  the  German 
Agricultural  Stations. 

249.  What  I  want  to  know  is  whether  you  individu- 
ally or  any  person  under  your  control  or  guidance  had 
carried  out  experiments  on  milk  supplied  from  the 
Dublin  dairies,  and  instituted  a  comparison  between 
that  milk  and  milk  supplied  by  rail  from  the  country? 
—I  have  carried  out  experiments  on  the  milk  from  the 
Glasnevin  Model  Farm,  which  I  look  upon  as  being 
the  same  as  a  Dublin  dairy.  I  got  specimens  that  I 
saw  milked  from  the  cows,  and  the  strippings  and  all 
added.  Of  course,  you  can  get  milk  of  any  quality 
from  the  cow.  If  you  take  two-thirds  of  the  milk  away 
you  will  get  milk  rich  in  albumen  but  deficient  in 
fats.  But  I  have  got  cows  milked,  and  compared 
their  milk  with  milk  from  the  country  places,  and  I 
always  found  that  the  Dublin  rrilk  was  superior. 


250.  Lady  Evekaed. — I  should  like  to  ask  Sir 
Charles  a  question  I  put  to  Mr.  Smith  in  regard  to 
Article  21  of  the  Dairies  Order,  which  says  :  ' '  Every 
purveyor  of  milk  shall  keep  a  register  showing  the 
names  and  addresses  of  all  persons  from  whom  at  any 
time  he  obtains  any  supply  of  milk,  and  shall  permit 
the  sanitary  sub -officer  or  any  other  officer  of  the 
Local  Authority  thereto  authorised  by  them  to  inspect 
such  register  at  all  reasonable  times."  We  asked 
Mr.  Smith,  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  whether, 
in  the  case  of  milk  going  to  be  consumed  in  Dublin, 
what  guarantee  there  is  that  it  came  from  a  healthy 
dairy  or  from  a  registered  dairy? — In  respect  of  the 
milk  that  is  sold  in  shops? 

251.  Yes? — There  is  no  guarantee  that  I  know  of. 

252.  Supposing  you  take  a  sample,  and  that  it  is  not 
up  to  the  standard,  what  action  is  taken? — There  is 
a  legal  standard  fixed  for  milk,  which  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  milk  may  be  below  the  average 
quality  and  yet  be  pure.  Of  course,  the  average 
quality  of  milk  means  milk  very  rich  and  very  poor, 
but  the  legal  standard  is  poorest  pure  milk  that  mav 
be. 

253.  Supposing  it  is  not  pure  milk? — It  is  very 
rarely  the  case  that  milk  is  below  the  legal  standard. 

254.  Supposing  milk  came  in  infected  with  tuber- 
culosis, what  remedy  is  there  in  Dublin?— If  the  milk 
is  below  the  legal  standard  the  vendor  is  proceeded 
against.    There  are  hundreds  of  these  convictions. 

255.  What  about  the  person  who  sends  it  up  from 
the  country? — I  have  already  referred  to  that  sub- 
ject, and  have  said  I  would  hold  the  vendor  respon- 
sible. 

256.  How  can  the  vendor  be  come  at? — He  may  be 
protected  by  a  warranty,  a  breach  of  which  may  be 
serious. 

257.  The  Chairman. — I  rather  think  the  question 
Lady  Everard  is  interested  in  is  this — supposing  it  had 
been  discovered  that  tuberculous  milk  was  being  sold 
in  Dublin,  how  would  the  Dublin  Health  Department 
deal  with  that  milk  in  order  to  secure  that  a  further 
supply  from  the  same  source  should  not  be  sent  in? — 
I  have  had  cases  in  which  the  milk  was  infected.  Vv'e 
have  destroyed  it,  and  given  compensation  to  the 
vendor. 

258.  And  have  vou  the  power  to  prohibit  the  sale  of 
the  milk?— Yes. 

259.  Has  that  power  ever  been  exercised? — Yes, 
often,  certainly. 

260.  And  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  authority  to 
stop  the  sale? — Not  the  slightest  doubt. 

261.  And  is  there  any  means  whereby  that  authority 
can  be  circumvented,  and  the  milk  be  sent  in  in  some 
other  person's  name? — No,  because  it  is  kept  under 
supervision.  We  had  a  recent  case  where  the  milk 
was  suspected  of  having  tubercle  bacilli,  and  we 
prevented  the  milk  from  being  sold.  We  destroyed 
it,  and  had  a  bacteriological  examination  of  the  bio- 
logical nature — that  is  experiments  upon  an  animal,  a 
guinea  pig  or  a  rabbit. 

262.  Did  you  often  find  it  necessary  in  cases  such 
as  you  refer  to,  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  local 
authority  in  the  country  to  ensure  that  unclean  milk 
would  not  be  sent  to  Dublin  for  sale?- — No. 

263.  Have  you  any  further  power  to  ensure  that 
milk  from  sources  of  infection  does  not  come  into 
your  area? — No.  We  would  have  to  prove  that  it  was 
infected. 

264.  What  I  want  to  be  quite  certain  about  is  this 
— whether  the  Public  Health  Authority  in  Dublin  have 
actually  the  power  to  secure  that  no  milk  from  a 
suspected  area  is  allowed  in? — No.  As  I  have 
already  mentioned,  in  one  of  the  clauses  that  I  sug- 
gested in  the  Bill  that  was  rejected  power  was  given 
to  inspect,  and  to  have  authority  to  go  into  these 
places.  I  may  say  that  the  milk  we  found  infected 
and  adulterated  in  Dublin  is  milk  that  comes  in  mostly 
from  the  country.  May  I  say  that  I  can  pay  a  com- 
pliment to  the  members  of  the  Dairy  Association  in 
Dublin.  The  members  of  that  Association  are  not  the 
only  persons  who  vend  milk.  It  is  very  rarely  indeed 
that  we  have  any  cases  of  complaint  against  that  As- 
sociation. It  is  the  small  vendors  of  milk  who  bring 
in  their  milk  from  the  country  tHat  we  nave  mostly  to 
deal  with. 

265.  It  is  your  matured  opinion  that  it  would  be 
desirable  that  local  authorities,  such  as  the  Public 
Health  Authority  in  Dublin,  should  have  the  power 
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conferred  ou  them  of  taking  steps  to  prevent  milk 
from  infected  sources  being  sent  into  any  other  area?— 
Yes. 

'266.  And  such  powers  do  not  exist  at  the  present 
moment? — No.  I  am  altogether  in  favour  of  having 
a  thorough  inspection  of  the  places  from  where  thv 
milk  is  sent  into  Dublin,  and  that  can  only  be  done 
h\  increasing  the  number  of  veterinary  surgeons  in 
connection  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Then 
they  would  be  independent  of  any  local  influence 
whatever.  I  know  something  has  been  done  by  the 
recent  appointments  of  the  local  Councils,  but  then 
the  Inspectors  are  under  the  direction  of  the  men  that 
they  would  mostly  have  to  find  fault  Mith. 

267.  You  have  already  made  it  quite  clear  that  it 
should  be  under  the  control  of  a  Government  Depart- 
ment?— Yes.  I  would  have  them  to  deal  exclusively 
with  the  animals  used  as  food  or  supplying  milk.  I 
have  given  that  opinion  many  times  before. 

268.  Sir  John  Lentaigne.- — I  was  about  to  ask  that 
question  that  you  have  brought  out,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Sir  Charles  doe's  think  that  it  would  be  in  every  way 
desirable  that  there  should  be  powers  conferred  on  the 
Local  Authority  to  hunt  up  the  suppliers  of  poisonous 
milk,  and  supposing  a  can  came  up  by  railway,  and  it 
was  infected,  that  there  should  be  a  means  of  going 
down  to  the  country,  and  tracing  where  it  came  from, 
and  stopping  the  supply  to  the  city.  I  want  to  ask  Sir 
Charles  also  if  he  could  tell  us,  or  obtain  particulars 
as  to  these  experiments  in  reference  to  the  feeding  of 
cattle  and  the  relative  quality  of  milk.  I  ask  it,  be- 
cause I  happened  to  be  reading  a  few  days  ago  a  book 
by  a  medical  man  of  eminence  in  Switzerland,  and  he 
lays  stress  on  the  fact  that  his  patients  must  drink 
milk  from  cattle  fed  on  dry  fodder,  and  not  on  grains 
or  roots,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  know  if  there  had 
been  recent  investigations  on  this  subject? — No.  I  do 
not  know  of  any,  and  I  totally  disagree  with  his 
opinion. 

269.  If  there  is  such  information  I  would  like  to 
have  it? — I  think  the  way  dairy  cows  in  Dublin  are 
fed  produces  very  rich  milk  of  an  excellent  quality  and 
good  flavour.  They  are  fed  on  roots,  too,  and  some- 
times they  get  oats  and  grains. 

270.  Mr.  Campbell. — Is  there  a  sufficient  supply  of 
milk  for  Dublin,  Sir  Charles? — I  don't  find  any  di£Ei- 
culty  in  getting  milk  myself.  I  cannot  speak  for 
others. 

271.  But  you  have  got  to  pay  M.  per  quart? — Only 
in  the  winter,  and  Sd.  in  the  summer.  These  are  the 
usual  prices  in  Dublin. 

272.  I  thought  it  was  Sid.  in  the  summer. 
Prof.  Mettam. — 3d. 

Mr.  Campbell. — There  is  no  reason  why  milk  at  4d. 
per  quart  should  not  come  from  a  considerable  dis- 
tance?— ^Well,  no. 

273.  Or  even  at  Sd.  per  quart  you  would  think  that 
there  would  be  a  much  better  supply  than  there  is  at 
present? — It  would  depend  upon  what  it  was  bought 
ior  in  the  country. 

274.  Do  you  know  why  it  is  that  farmers  are  so  slow 
to  send  milk  to  the  city  if  you  have  to  pay  id.  a 
quart? — They  don't  get  that. 

275.  But  what  tliey  get  ought  to  leave  a  good  margin 
of  profit? — Yes. 

276.  Do  you  think  that  dairy  farmers  are  deterred 
by  the  danger  of  prosecution  for  their  milk  being  de- 
fective?— I  really  cannot  say.    I  do  not  think  so. 

277.  Do  you  think  farmers  are  sometimes  prosecuted 
whose  milk  is  not  up  to  the  standard  and  is  at  the 
same  time  genuine  milk? — You  cannot  get  me  to  admit 
that.  When  the  fat  is  less  than  3  per  cent.,  or  the 
non-fatty  matter  is  less  than  S-.T  per  cent.,  then  it  is 
for  the  defendant  to  prove  that  the  milk  was  produced 
under  abnormal  circumstances. 

278.  It  is  very  hard  to  prove  that? — I  have  known 
it  to  satisfy  magistrates  very  often  when  there  was  very 
dry  weather  and  poor  pasturage.  I  think  magistrates 
will  accept  any  reasonable  excuse. 

279.  If  milk  is  below  3  per  cent,  of  fats  and  8'5  non- 
solids,  it  is  usual  to  give  a  certificate  to  say  that  it 
contains  some  added  water? — Yes. 

280.  Could  it  happen  that  the  milk  did  not  contain 
8'5  per  cent,  of  non-solids  and  yet  at  the  same  time 
be  perfectly  pure  milk? — Yes. 

281.  Even  then  your  certificate  would  be  that  it  con- 
tains a  certain  amount  of  added  water? — Yes,  but  I 
would  never  in  the  case  of  milk  that  was  deficient  in 
non-solids  and  rich  in  fats,  give  a  certificate  of  adul- 
teration. , 


282.  Take,  for  example,  the  morning  milk  in  Dublin. 
I  am  surprised  to  find  that  many  people  buy  their  milk 
in  the  morning  instead  of  in  the  evening,  because  some 
milks  are  richer  in  the  afternoon? — Yes.  The  after- 
noon milk  is  better;  that  is  one  of  the  experiments  I 
made  in  the  Model  Farm  milk.  I  found  two  curious 
things — that  the  eldest  cows  gave  the  smallest  quantity 
ijf  milk,  but  the  best,  and  that  there  was  a  great  dif- 
ference between  the  morning  and  the  evening  milk. 

283.  It  is  so  great  that  you  would  almost  imagine 
that  the  milk  was  watered? — Yes. 

284.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  find  milk  sold  in 
Dublin  under  3  per  cent. — Yes. 

285.  That  would  raise  the  presumption  that  it  had 
l)een  watered? — Yes. 

286.  I  think  many  cows  give  as  low  as  2'5  per  cent, 
in  the  morning? — Yes, but  they  would  not  all  give  that. 

287.  In  the  evening  perhaps  they  would  give  4  per 
cent.? — Yes.  There  would  be  a  great  difierence  be- 
tween the  two. 

288.  You  don't  think,  then,  that  there  is  anything 
in  these  Orders  that  frightens  farmers  from  producing 
milk  to  send  to  the  cities? — I  have  never  heard  any 
farmer  saying  that  he  was  afraid.  You  would  be  more 
likely  to  hear  that  than  I  would.  I  do  hear  sometimes 
that  they  have  a  certain  dread  of  being  prosecuted  in 
cases  where  the  milk  was  perfectly  genuine  but  would 
not  pass  the  test.  I  have  known  cases  where  Jersey 
oi'  Alderney  cows  were  got  to  try  and  bring  the  general 
quality  of  the  milk  up  to  the  proper  standard. 

289.  With  regard  to  the  milk  coming  in  from  the 
country,  it  is  mainly  with  regard  to  dirt  that  you  find 
fault? — -Yes,  and  it  is  not  as  good  as  the  Dublin  milk. 

290.  But  it  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  it  is  dis- 
eased?— No,  not  at  all. 

291.  You  are  aware  of  the  regulations  that  are  in 
force  with  regard  to  dairies  and  cow-sheds? — Yes. 

292.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  very  important 
that  these  Inspectors  should  pay  more  attention  to  the 
question  of  the  cleanliness  of  the  cows  and  of  the 
milkers  rather  than  to  regulations  as  to  distances  and 
areas? — Well,  I  should  like  attention  to  both. 

293.  At  the  same  time,  the  danger  of  the  manure  is 
that  it  may  get  into  the  milk? — Yes,  I  have  often 
found  it,  and  hairs. 

294.  There  is  not  much  fear  of  bacteria  getting  into 
the  milk  from  wet  manure? — No,  it  must  come  from 
diseased  persons. 

295.  Or  the  hands  or  clothes  of  the  milkers? — Yes- 
or  from  the  dust  raised  in  sweeping  the  yard. 

296.  Do  those  smells  from  manure  do  any  harm  to 
the  milk? — I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  like  bad  smells 
in  any  circumstances.  Nature  has  given  bad  things 
bad  smells  to  make  us  avoid  them.  I  would  rather  not 
smell  air  if  I  could  help  it. 

297.  But  at  the  same  time  it  has  the  bacteria  that  get 
into  tlie  milk  that  you  are  most  afraid  of? — Yes. 

298.  And  it  is  not  sufficient  for  an  Inspector  to  go 
by  the  smell  or  the  odour  of  the  byre? — No. 

299.  You  would  lay  more  stress  upon  seeing  that  the 
hands  of  the  milkers,  and  the  cows  and  the  vessels, 
were  clean? — Yes.  I  have  heard  of  children  with  the 
whooping  cough  being  sent  into  dairy  yards  to  get  rid 
of  it. 

300.  Sir  John  Lentaigne. — Are  not  there  smells 
which  indicate  that  there  is  decomposition  of  a  very 
foul  character? — Yes. 

301.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  smells  which 
are  innocent? — There  are. 

302.  Prof.  Mettam. — Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the 
amount  of  milk  that  comes  into  Dublin  every  year  from 
the  outside? — Well,  Mr.  Watson  has  been  collecting 
statistics.  I  think  that  about  half  of  the  total  con- 
sumption comes  in.  T  see  from  the  statistics  of  1905 
that  something  like  12,000  gallons  come  in  daily 

303.  What  kind  of  inspection  goes  ou  when  milk 
comes  in  by  train? — The  Sanitary  Officers  attend  at  the 
railway  stations  and  take  samples  for  examination. 

304.  Is  it  a  chemical  or  bacteriological  examination? 
— Both,  but  generally  chemical. 

305.  Supposing  any  sample  of  milk  was  foimd  to 
have  tubercle  bacilli,  what  would  you  do? — Before  we 
discovered  that,  the  milk  might  have  been  all  drunk. 
If  we  found  that  the  milk  was  bad,  we  would  wai'n 
the  person  not  to  get  milk  from  that  source  again,  and 
we  take  a  note  of  where  it  came  from. 

306.  You  have  coming  into  the  city  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  milk  which  contains  infection.    Are  you  to  sit 
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down  and  allow  it  to  come  in? — I  think  that  all  th(> 
milk  coming  in  should  be  subjected  to  a  microscopical 
examination,  and  if  there  were  tubercle  bacilli 
found  that  there  should  be  a  further  examination  be- 
fore it  was  allowed  to  be  sold.  Any  suspicious  milk 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  be  consumed,  but  that 
would  be  very  expensive;  but  it  is  done  in  ether  cities 
— in  Paris,  for  instance. 

307.  And  in  Manchester.  Supposing  you  find  milk 
with  the  tubercle  bacilli,  would  it  not  be  desirable 
you  should  go  down  to  the  country  to  get  at  the  cow 
that  produces  it  and  have  it  destroyed? — Yes. 

308.  The  Widal  test  would  be  a  big  order? — Yes,  so 
I  said.    I  only  said  it  would  be  a  nice  thing  to  be  done. 

309.  Is  it  the  case  that  a  person  might  be  a  typhoid 
carrier  for  thirty  years  or  more? — Yes. 

310.  Though  "apparsntly  in  perfect  health? — Yes. 

311.  Mr.  O'Beien. — You  have  inspected  a  number  of 
the  dairies  here  and  seen  how  the  milk  was  obtained 
in  the  city? — Yes. 

312.  What  time  do  you  think  the  cows  are  milked 
in  the  morning? — About  five  or  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  sometimes  at  four. 

313.  In  the  Winter  time? — I  think  about  six  o'clock 
— verv  early  in  the  morning. 

314".  How  are  the  byres  lighted? — By  candles  or 
lamps. 

315.  Stable  lanterns? — Yes. 

316.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  get  clean  milk  if 
you  have  so  little  light  as  that?— Well,  I  do  not.  If 
there  was  great  care  taken  there  might  be — throwing 
the  light  on  the  actual  spot  where  the  milking  was 
taking  place.  There  is  no  other  way  of  doing  it,  ex- 
cept by  artificial  light.  It  is  not  daylight  until  seven 
o'clock. 

317.  Is  it  possible  in  the  Winter  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, unless  you  have  cattle  in  such  numbers 
that  you  could  afford  to  turn  on  electric  light,  to  en- 
sure clean  milk ;  to  ensure  not  merely  that  the  milkers ' 
hands  are  clean  but  that  the  cows'  udders  are  properly 
washed,  and  that  the  cows  generally  are  clean  before 
milking? — I  do  not  say  it  could  not  be  done.  It  would 
be  very  difficult,  but  I  would  not  say  impossible. 

318.  You  recommended  partly  for  that  reason  that, 
if  possible,  it  would  be  better  to  have  a  number  of 
cows  under  one  control  as  much  as  possible? — Yes. 
Get  a  man  with  capital  who  would  have  the  money  to 
adopt  all  the  more  recent  improvements  in  every  way. 

319.  You  do  not  find  that  where  an  individual  has 
half  a  dozen  cows  and  looks  after  them  himself  or  her- 
self, these  cows  get  far  more  careful  attention  than  does 
the  herd  of  a  man  who  has  60  or  70  cows  and  a  number 
of  hired  milkers? — My  experience  is  that  the  worst 
dairies  were  where  there  were  only  a  few  cows — the 
place  is  badly  drained  and  the  cow  is  dirty.  All  the 
great  dairy  farms  in  England  are  wonderfully  clean — 
where  hundreds  of  cows  are  kept.  Look  at  the  Ayles- 
bury Dairy  Farming  Company.  These  places  are 
models  of  cleanliness. 

Prof.  Mettam. — Some  of  them. 

320.  Dr.  MooEHEAD. — Do  you  hold  a  very  high 
opinion  of  the  dietetic  value  of  milk? — Yes. 

321.  The  youngest  and  the  oldest  take  it? — Yes. 

322.  It  is  universally  taken  by  every  member  of  the 
community  ? — Yes. 

323.  Is  there  any  substitute  for  cow's  milk? — I  don't 
know  any  proper  substitute  for  it. 

324.  Of  the  same  dietetic  value? — No.  The  dietetic 
value  of  milk  is  very  high.  I  look  upon  the  fats  as 
constituting  very  nearly  half  the  value  of  the  milk, 
though  it  is  not  quite  a  third  of  the  total  solids.  I 
think  separated  milk  is  not  half  the  value  of  whole 
milk. 

325.  Separated  milk  is  of  certain  dietetic  value? — I 
am  sorry  to  say  too  much  of  it  is  used. 

326.  Is  not  condensed  milk  used  largely  as  a  sub- 
stitute?^— It  is  greatly  used  in  Dublin.  It  is  not  equal 
to  the  ordinary  milk,  because  there  is  an  excessive 
amount  of  sugar  in  it.  I  find  it  is  very  largely  used  in 
Dublin. 

.327.  You  don't  accuse  it  of  being  a  carrier  of  tuber- 
culosis?— I  don't  think  any  preserved  food  is  equal  to 
the  fresh  food. 

328.  You  don't  consider  it  a  carrier  of  tuberculosis 
or  typhoid? — It  is  just  as  possible  to  occur  in  con- 
densed milk  as  in  any  other. 

329.  And  there  is  no  protection  to  guard  against 
that? — It  is  very  difiBcult  to  examine  all  the  tins. 


330.  There  might  be  a  label  guaranteeing  quality? — 
I  don't  see  how  they  could  do  that.  Where  there  is  a 
large  number  of  them  turned  out  annually  a  few  might 
be  affected. 

331.  Does  the  process  through  which  it  goes  tend 
to  destroy  any  germs? — It  has  that  tendency. 

332.  Miss  McNeill. — In  the  case  of  milk  sold  in 
small  shops  in  poor  districts,  is  there  any  regulation 
as  to  how  the  milk  is  to  be  stored,  or  may  it  be  stored 
in  an  open  vessel? — The  milk  regulations  require  the 
milk  to  be  carefully  covered. 

333.  Do  you  know  is  that  being  done? — I  think  there 
are  very  few  places  where  the  milk  is  not  covered. 
There  have  been  convictions  lately  on  that  point.  I 
think  we  may  claim  for  our  Corporation  By-Laws  that 
they  are  the  only  By-Laws  that  contain  a  provision 
with  regard  to  the  covering  of  milk  vessels.  I  know 
no  other  place  where  there  is  a  penalty  for  having  the 
milk  vessels  uncovered.  I  have  seen  flies  myself  in 
milk  not  very  long  ago,  and  we  know  how  dangerous 
they  are.  I  believe  a  great  deal  of  the  diarrhoea  that 
prevailed  lately  in  Dublin  was  due  to  flics  infecting 
the  food. 

334.  You  say  there  have  been  recent  prosecutions  for 
selling  milk  from  uncovered  vessels? — Yes. 

335.  Were  fines  imposed? — There  were  some  penal- 
ties. It  would  be  more  for  the  purpose  of  making  it 
known  that  the  penalties  were  imposed. 

336.  Do  you  think  that  will  have  an  effect? — Yes,  it 
has  had  an  effect. 

337.  The  Chairman. — You  have  already  expressed 
the  opinion  that  no  form  of  preserved  food  is  equal  to 
the  fresh  food.  Have  you  any  experience  of  the  new 
method  of  preserving  milk  in  a  solidified  form? — Dried 
milk;  I  have  seen  specimens  of  it.  I  have  heard  of 
persons  going  to  the  South  Pole  and  places  of  that  kind 
saying  it  would  be  very  nice. 

338.  We  are  not  very  much  concerned  with  them. 
Sir  Charles.  Our  concern  is  with  the  people  of  this 
country.  Is  it  used  in  Dublin  in  lieu  of  milk? — I  have 
heard  of  no  one  using  it  in  lieu  of  milk,  the  only  thing 
is  the  condensed  milk. 

339.  Have  you  any  experience  of  goat's  milk? — My 
own  experience  is  not  favourable.  I  don't  like  goat's 
milk.  It  always  appears  to  me  to  have  the  odour  of 
the  animal  itself.  I  believe  I  am  the  only  analyst  who 
succeeded  in  analysing  the  milk  of  a  pig,  which  is  an 
extremely  rich  food.  It  was  with  an  American  milk- 
ing machine  we  managed  to  get  the  milk. 

340.  Have  you  ever  instituted  any  comparison  be- 
tween the  milk  of  cows  and  goats? — It  compares  very 
favourably;  it  is  sweeter;  it  has  more  sugar. 

341.  From  a  dietetic  point  of  view,  what  is  its  rela- 
tive merit? — Not  quite  equal  to  cow's  milk,  but  it  i& 
better  than  sheep's  milk,  which  is  still  sweeter. 

342.  From  the  health  point  of  view,  you  say  you 
have  no  objection  whatever  to  the  substitution  of 
goat's  milk  for  cow's  milk,  where  the  latter  is  not 
procurable?^ — Not  the  slightest.  It  is  largely  used,  and 
is  an  excellent  article  of  food. 

343.  Mr.  Campbell. — For  children? — Yes.  I  don't 
like  the  flavour  myself. 

344.  In  regard  to  the  condensed  milk  of  which  Dr. 
Moorhead  spoke,  that  is  allowed  to  come  in  without 
any  regulations  whatever? — Yes. 

345.  So  that  if  any  persons  sending  milk  to  the  con- 
densed milk  factory  chose  to  be  careless,  there  is  no 
means  of  preventing  that? — There  is  no  legal  stan- 
dard. 

346.  There  are  no  conditions  prescribed  so  that  milk 
would  be  clean? — No. 

347.  Don't  you  think  that  is  wrong? — It  is. 

348.  You  think  that  these  persons  should  be  under 
the  same  regulations  as  persons  sending  the  whole 
milk  to  Dublin? — Yes,  and  I  think  it  should  be  stan- 
dardised, and  I  think  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
ought  to  fix  a  standard  for  buttermilk,  which  is  ex- 
tensively used.  A  great  many  poor  people  use  butter- 
milk, and  there  ought  to  be  a  standard.  I  think  I  was 
the  first  to  put  a  standard  on  it,  allowing  25  pei'  cent, 
of  water  to  be  added. 

349.  The  Chairman.— Mr.  Smith  suggested  that  all 
the  regulations  covering  milk  should  also  include  its 
by-products,  buttermilk,  separated  milk,  butter  and 
cheese — would  you  agree  with  that? — Yes.  In  the 
North  of  Ireland  buttermilk  is  sold  very  extensively, 
and  it  is  largely  bought  by  confectioners,  and  there 
surely  ought  to  be  some  standard.  The  standard  I 
would  fix  would  be  25  per  cent,  of  water — -25  gallons 
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of  water  to  100  gallons  of  milk.  If  people  are  going  to 
vend  it  there  ought  to  be  some  limit  to  the  quantity  of 
water.  From  some  experience  I  had  myself,  25  gal- 
lons of  water  to  100  gallons  of  milk  would  be  suflBcient 
in  making  the  buttermilk. 

350.  Mr.  Campbell. — Buttermilk  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  procure  since  the  creameries  came  in? — Yes. 

351.  Because  there  is  no  churning  at  home? — Yes. 

352.  Except  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  as  you  say? — 
Yes. 

353.  The  Chairman. — It  is  used  for  baking  purposes? 
— Yes ;  and  confectioners  use  it  largely 

353a.  And  in  the  production  of  home-made  bread? 
— Yes.  It  is  a  very  good  article  of  food,  and  as  long  as 
it  is  an  article  of  commerce  there  ought  to  be  a  stan- 
iard  to  it  as  well  as  to  separated  milk.  May  I  say 
something  now  on  my  own  behalf? 

354.  Certainly. — It  is  in  the  precis  of  my  evidence. 
It  is  on  the  subject  of  the  action  to  be  taken  where 
you  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  milk  is  infec- 
tious. There  was  a  district  containing  12  or  13  thou- 
sand inhabitants  who  received  their  milk  from  20  dairy 
proprietors,  and  in  this  district  there  were  at  one  time 
133  cases  of  enteric  fever.  Of  these,  123  cases  all  took 
the  milk  from  one  only  of  the  20  dairies.  In  a  case  of 
that  kind  it  was  absolutely  certaiji  that  the  milk  was 
nfected,  and  yet  we  found  we  could  take  no  action  to 
prevent  the  milk  being  sold.  The  matter  was  referred 
to  Mr.  (now  Serjeant)  O'Brien  for  his  advice.  The 
Law  Agent  of  the  Corporation,  Mr.  Rice,  and  the  As- 
sistant Agent,  were  of  opinion  that  we  could  not  take 
:iction,  as  the  medical  man  who  attended  the  family  of 
the  vendor  and  his  servants  certified  that  there  had 
been  no  recent  disease  in  that  family  or  among  the 
employees.  The  opinion  was  given  that  we  could  not 
interfere  with  the  sale  of  the  milk  when  we  had  n& 
iroof  of  there  being  micro-organisms  in  the  milk,  be- 
sause  the  milk  was  excellent;  and  there  was  the  evi- 
dence of  the  doctor  that  there  had  been  no  case  of  ill- 
ness in  the  dairy,  yet  wo  could  not  doubt  that  the 
iiilk  was  infected,  and  we  could  not  take  action  in  the 
natter.  I  have  here  in  my  annual  report  the  opinion 
3f  Serjeant  O'Brien  that  we  could  not,  under  the 
existing  regulations,  take  action  in  the  matter,  and 
prevent  the  sale  of  the  milk.  I  think  where  there  was 
a.  reasonable  presumption  that  the  milk  from  the  dairy 
was  infected,  and  though  there  was  no  evidence  of 
micro-organisms  in  the  samples  of  the  milk  and  there 
was  a  certificate  from  the  medical  man  that  there  was 
no  illness  in  the  dairy,  yet  it  was  certain  the  milk  was 


infected  from  the  action  of  a  typhoid  carrier  or  some 
other  source,  surely  some  action  should  be  taken.  So 
I  think  a  new  regulation  is  required  to  meet  a  case  of 
that  kind.  I  communicated  with  Mr.  Birrell  on  the 
subject  when  the  Milk  Bill  was  before  Pai-liamc-nt,  and 
he  said  that  the  matter  would  be  looked  into;  but  the 
Bill  fell  through.  I  found  in  another  case  where  57 
people  had  enteric  fever  out  of  a  small  dairy,  yet  we 
could  not  prove  that  persons  in  the  family  had  typhoid 
fever. 

355.  Was  not  that  case  proved  to  be  a  carrier? — We 
could  not  find  out.  We  made  examination,  and  got 
the  Widal  test  applied,  but  I  say  that  the  mere  fact 
that  a  large  number  of  persons  consuming  the  milk 
from  one  dairy,  and  contracting  typhoid  fever,  is 
proof  enough  that  the  dairy  is  infected,  and  I  hope  the 
Commission  will  consider  that  particular  point. 

356.  It  is  really  one  of  the  things  that  we  want  our 
attention  directed  to — what  fresh  regulations  are  neces- 
sary to  safeguard  the  public  health  with  regard  to  the 
conditions  under  which  milk  is  produced  and  vended, 
and  you  have  given  a  suggestion  which  you  think  is 
essential? — I  think  it  is  the  most  important  point  I 
have  brought  before  you.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I 
have  always  found  that  the  dairy  proprietors  in  Dublin 
were  willing  to  adopt  any  recommendations  made  to 
them.  I  I'cfer  to  the  people  who  are  connected  with 
the  Association.  We  find  they  are  always  inclined 
to  adopt  any  suggestion  we  make  to  them. 

357.  The  Chairman. — Thank  you,  Sir  Charles,  we 
iue  much  indebted  to  you. 

To  Mr.  Watson  (Chief  Veterinary  Superintendent, 
Dublin  Corporation). — I  think  it  would  be  impossible 
for  the  Commission  to  deal  with  your  important  evi- 
dence to-day,  and  I  believe  to-morrow  will  be  a  busy 
day.  W^e  have  arranged  to  have  Professor  Mason  in 
the  forenoon  of  Friday — he  has  got  an  engagement  for 
the  afternoon  of  the  same  day — and  we  cannot  con- 
clude his  evidence  before  the  luncheon  hour.- 

Mr.  Watson. — Any  hour  on  Friday  would  suit  me. 

The  Chairman. — To-morrow  we  may  be  able  to  give 
you  some  definite  information  as  to  when  we  can  take 
your  evidence. 

Mr.  O'Brien. — Can  we  take  any  of  his  evidence  this 
afternoon? 

The  Chairman. — I  am  afraid  it  is  too  late  now. 
W^ould  it  do,  Mr.  Watson,  if  we  postponed  hearing 
your  evidence  until  next  week? 

Mr.  Watson. — Yes;  that  would  suit  me. 


The  Commission  ihen  adjourned  until  the  following  mornin<j. 


THIRD  DAY.— THURSDAY,  30th  NOVEMBER,  1911. 

The  Commissioners  met  at  No.  5,  Upper  CastJe  Yard,  Dublin. 

Present: — P.J.  O'Neill,  Esq.  (Chairman);  Lady  Everard;  Sir  John  Lentaigne,  f.r.c.s.i.  > 
Alex.  Wilson,  Esq. ;  J.  R.  Campbell,  Esq. ;  Professor  A.  E.  Mettam,  b.sc,  m.r.o.v.s.  ;  Dermod 
O'Brien,  Esq.;  George  A.  Moorhea.d,  Esq.,  f.r.c.s.i.  ;  Miss  Margaret  McNeill. 

S.  W.  Strange,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


Professor  E.  J.  McW^eeney,  m.a.,  m.d.,  d.ph.,  f.r.c.p.i.,  examined. 


358.  The  Chairman. — You  are  Professor  of  Pathology 
in  the  National  University? — Yes,  in  the  University 
College,  Dublin. 

359.  And  you  have  made  a  special  study  of  Bac- 
teriology?— Yes. 

360.  Recognising  the  importance  of  milk  as  a  food 
for  human  beings,  I  take  it  you  have  strong  views  as 
to  the  necessity  of  its  being  produced  under  clean  and 
hygienic  conditions? — Yes. 

361.  Are  you  at  all  conversant  with  the  powers  con- 
ferred on  the  Local  Authorities  to  secure  this  end? — 
Yes;  without  being  exactly  a  legal  expert,  I  have  a 
general  idea  of  what  they  can  do  in  the  matter. 

362.  Of  course,  in  the"  pursuit  of  the  study  of  the 
various  branches  of  Bacteriology  and  research  con- 
nected therewith,  you  have  from  time  to  time  come 


in  contact  with  the  administration  of  Local  Authori- 
ties?— Yes,  I  have. 

363.  And  you  recognise  the  importance  of  having 
these  Authorities  endowed  with  power  to  ensure  that 
the  milk  supply  for  the  communities  over  which  they 
preside  is  produced  in  a  healthy  condition? — Yes,  I 
think  it  is  their  duty  as  guardians  of  the  public  health 
to  see  that  milk,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important 
articles  of  human  food,  is  produced  under  suitable  con- 
ditions as  to  cleanliness. 

364.  Speaking  of  milk  as  a  food,  is  it  your  opinion 
that  milk  is  used  by  the  general  public  to  the  extent 
that  its  utility  would  warrant? — That  is  rather  a  diffi- 
cult question  to  answer.  It  is  very  extensively  used 
by  the  general  public. 

365.  But  do  you  think  that  the  juvenile  portion  of 
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the  population  is  using  milk  to  the  extent  that  would  be 
necessary  to  their  physical  development? — I  am  under 
the  general  impression  that  juveniles  in  Ireland — that 
is  children — do  not  get  as  much  milk  as  they  ought 
to,  but  I  am  sure  you  will  be  able  to  get  much  more 
definite  information  on  that  point  from  persons  occupy- 
ing the  position  of  Lady  Visitors,  nurses  and  others 
who  are  more  directly  brought  into  contact  with  the 
poor. 

366.  I  was  anxious  to  have  a  professional  view  on 
the  question  which  the  Commission  would  regard  as 
of  very  serious  importance"? — You  see  an  opinion  can 
be  only  of  value  when  it  is  grounded  on  actual  obser- 
vation, and  although  I  have  the  general  impression 
that  what  you  suggest  is  quite  true,  I  am  not  able 
of  my  own"^  personal  knowledge  to  give  you  any  evi- 
dence on  the  point. 

367.  At  all  events  you  believe  and  subscribe  to  the 
principle  that  milk  as  a  food  for  the  juvenile  population 
is  one  of  the  best  on  which  they  could  be  nourished? — 
Yes.  I  have  heard  they  get  too  much  tea  in  Ireland 
and  not  enough  milk. 

368.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  principle  on  which 
milk  is  condensed  and  the  other  principles  on  which 
milk  is  preserved  for  use  long  after  it  is  drawn  from 
the  cow? — I  am  familiar  with  the  general  principles 
upon  which  the  condensation  of  milk  is  conducted,  but 
I  have  never  actually  been  in  a  Condensed  Milk  fac- 
tory, and  I  cannot  speak  therefore  with  personal  know- 
ledge as  to  the  details  of  the  manufacture. 

369.  "What  is  your  view  with  regard  to  the  relative 
merits  of  condensed  milk  or  milk  preserved  as  a  food 
as  compared  with  freshly  drawn  milk? — I  should  cer- 
tainly be  of  opinion  that  condensed  milk  would  be  in- 
ferior as  a  food  to  fresh  milk. 

370.  I  take  it  you  beUeve  milk  is  very  often  a  source 
of  infection  to  human  beings? — Yes,  I  do. 

371.  And  when  exposed  to  the  danger,  it  most  readily 
assimilates  disease  germs  and  distributes  them  to 
human  beings? — Well,  I  cannot  exactly  subscribe  to 
the  term  "  assimilate."  Milk  is  an  excellent  nutrient 
medium  for  some,  but  that  it  has  any  power  of  attract- 
ing disease  germs  to  itself,  as  I  have  sometimes  heard 
stated,  I  do  not  believe. 

372.  If  I  used  the  word  absorbed  instead  of  assimi- 
lated?— The  term  "  absorbed  "  seems  to  connote  or  in- 
dicate a  certain  power  of  attraction  or  suction.  We 
speak  of  a  sponge  as  absorbing,  but  that  is  not  exactly 
the  case  with  milk.  What  happens  with  milk  is,  that 
a  disease-germ  gains  access  to  it,  just  as  any  particle 
would  gain  access.  Milk  has  no  more  affinity  for 
disease-germs  than  for  dead  particles  of  any  kind. 

373.  So  that  any  liquid  might  be  as  easily  infected  as 
milk? — Yes,  and  the  only  difference  is  that  milk  affords 
excellent  nutrient  conditions  for  a  number  of  disease- 
germs. 

374.  I  see  that  you  believe  that  infectious  diseases 
such  as  typhoid,  tuberculosis,  and  infantile  diarrhoea 
are  very  often  caused  by  infected  milk? — I  am  of  that 
opinion. 

375.  And  you  have  in  your  experience  and  investiga- 
tions satisfied  yourself  that  infection  has  been  conveyed 
by  the  milk  supply?— I  have. 

376.  You  dealt  with  an  outbreak  in  the  Pembroke 
Township  some  time  ago  in  which  it  was  alleged  that 
diphtheria  was  also  disseminated  in  the  same  wav? — 
Yes.  ^ 

377.  And  the  result  of  your  investigations  in  that 
particular  case  did  not  entirely  confirm  your  belief  that 
it  was  so? — No,  I  do  not  hold  a  very  strong  view  with 
regard  to  diphtheria.  I  have  not  sufficient  experience 
to  form  any  definite  opinion  on  the  matter.  I  know- 
that  others  have  found  what  appears  to  them  to  be 
conclusive  evidence,  and  other  equally  good  authorities 
remain  sceptical  on  the  point.  I  prefer  not  to  express 
a  definite  opinion. 

378.  But  you  are  quite  convinced  that  enteric  fever 

is  a  malady  sometimes  arising  from  infected  milk?  

Yes. 

379.  And  I  see  you  had  an  opportunity  of  carrying  on 
investigations  under  the  War  Office  ?— It  was  under  the 
Local  Government  Board,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

880.  It  dealt  with  soldiers,  and  I  assumed  the  War 
Office  might  be  responsible?— The  War  Office  sent  their 
own  doctor,  a  doctor  of  the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps. 
Captain  Dorgan.  The  victims  were  some  25  in  num- 
ber, and  all  consumed,  in  an  unboiled  condition,  the 
milk  from  a  certain  dairy.      The  girl  M-ho  acted  as 


dairymaid  was  found  by  myself  and  also  by  Professor 
More  of  Queen's  College,  Cork,  to  be  excreting  typhoid 
bacilli  in  the  urine.  She  had  suffered  from  a  severe 
attack  of  the  malady  some  years  previously.  It  is  un- 
necessary for  me  to  go  into  further  details,  as  the  facts 
are  fuUy  set  forth  in  my  reports  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  (38th  Annual  Report,  page  105,  and  39th 
Annual  Report,  page  86),  and  also  in  that  of  the 
Medical  Inspector,  Dr.  Browne  (38th  Report  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  page  60). 

381.  That  brings  us  to  the  very  interesting  question 
of  the  typhoid  carrier;  the  theory  with  regard  to  the 
dissemination  of  typhoid  germs? — It  has  got  beyond 
the  stage  of  being  a  theory.  It  is  as  well  demonstrated 
a  fact  as  any  in  the  whole  of  Bacteriology. 

382.  Do  you  subscribe  to  the  theory  that  in  order  to 
secure  the  public  against  the  danger  of  contamination 
from  that  source,  it  would  be  desirable  that  those  who 
are  engaged  in  handling  milk  should  be  subjected  to  the 
Widal  test? — Yes,  that  is  an  opinion  to  which  I  most 
heartily  subscribe.  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  no 
person  should  be  allowed  to  handle  milk  in  the  dairy 
or  milk  cows  on  the  field  whose  blood  gives  a  positive 
reaction  to  the  Widal  test.  Moreover,  this  is  an  emi- 
nently practical  proposition,  inasmuch  as  the  Widal 
test  does  not  involve  any  pain,  inconvenience,  or  isola- 
tion of  the  subject.  So  far  as  the  person  tested  is 
concerned,  the  whole  procedure  is  over  inside  half  a 
minute.  It  is  just  a  mere  prick  which  causes  no  appre- 
ciable pain. 

383.  And  there  has  been  no  general  experiment 
carried  out  to  determine  what  percentage  ot 
ordinary  healthy  human  beings  may  react  to  this  test? 
— You  can  get  it  in  this  way — practically  the  only  per- 
sons who  come  into  play  in  this  matter  are  persons  who- 
previously  had  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever.  Ordinary 
human  beings  do  not  react  to  the  Widal  test  when  it 
is  conducted  under  proper  precautions.  Most  exten- 
sive investigations  have  been  made  in  Germany  as  to 
how  many  of  those  who  have  had  a  previous  attack  of 
typhoid  fever  continue  to  excrete  the  germs,  and  out  of 
100  persons  who  previously  had  typhoid  about  5, 
roughly  speaking,  continued  to  harbour  the  germs. 

384.  Has  it  ever  been  discovered  that  an  individual 
who  never  had  typhoid  fever  would  react  to  this  test? — 
Yes,  because  there  are  persons  who  have  suffered  from 
the  infection — ambulatory  cases — in  so  mild  a  form 
that  they  or  their  doctors  have  failed  to  recognise  the 
fact,  and  that  is  why  it  would  not  do  to  content  one- 
self with  inquiring  from  dairy  assistants  as  to  whether 
they  have  had  a  previous  attack  of  typhoid. 

385.  Mr.  Wilson. — Might  I  ask  whether  the  hun- 
dred cases  to  which  the  Professor  refers  are  supposed 
to  include  these  ambulatory  cases? — Yes. 

386.  And  five  per  cent,  approximately  of  typhoid 
cases  became  carriers? — Yes. 

387.  Is  there  any  means  of  ascertaining  how  many 
of  the  ordinary  population  have  typhoid? — I  cannot 
mention  the  percentage. 

388.  Would  it  be  obtainable  anywhere? — I  think  the 
Registrar-General's  statistics  and  the  reports  of  the 
Medical  Officers  of  Health  might  give  the  necessary 
information. 

389.  Prof.  Mettam. — Of  course,  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  people  might  give  the  Widal  test  and  not  be 
typhoid  carriers  having  recovered  from  typhoid? — Yes, 
but  a  year  afterwards  I  should  say  the  persistence  of 
the  Widal  test  would  very  strongly  suggest  the  sus- 
picion that  the  person  who  gave  the  test  would  be  a 
typhoid  carrier. 

390  If  a  person  has  recovered  from  typhoid  and  still 
gives  the  positive  Widal  reaction  after  three  months, 
it  would  to  a  certain  extent  show  that  he  was  a  typhoid 
carrier? — It  would  tend  to  make  one  suspect  it  very 
strongly,  and  if  he  were  a  dairy  employee  to  obtain  and 
examine  specimens  of  his  excreta. 

391.  Sir  John  Lentaigne. — The  Widal  is  a  perfectly 
liarmless  test,  and  in  no  instance  whatever  can  do  an 
injury  to  the  individual? — That  is  so.  The  only  thing 
tliat  is  done  to  the  individual  is  that  a  few  drops  of  his 
blood  are  taken,  and  this  can  be  done  quite  painlessly. 

392.  Dr.  MooRHEAD. — Do  all  patients  after  typhoid 
react  within  three  months? — No,  the  reaction  of  the 
blood  disappears  in  some  people  sooner  than  in  others, 
but  it  may  be  said  that  as  a  rule  the  reaction  is  in 
most  cases  reduced  to  very  small  dimensions  after  three- 
months.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are 
cases  in  which  the  reaction  is  only  slightly  in  excess 
of  that  offered  by  normal  blood.  If  there  was  still  a 
strong  reaction  after  three  months  I  would  suspect  that 
tlie  patient  might  be  a  carrier. 
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398.  How  lolig  has  a  patient  remained  a  carrier? — 
Well,  I  am  afraid  that  one  must  say  in  spite  of  all 
the  efforts  that  have  been  adopted,  that  "  once  a  car- 
rier, probably  always  a  carrier."  I  have  myself  ob- 
served a  case  in  which  a  patient  whom  we  took  into 
the  hospital,  and  whom  we  treated  medically  and  sur- 
gically for  over  a  year,  was  discharged  with  the  excreta 
free  from  germs.  She  was  free  from  germs  for  six 
weeks  before  she  left,  but  I  am  by  no  means  certain 
that  we  cured  her,  as  she  refused  to  give  us  further 
facilities  for  examination. 

394.  Sir  John  Lentaigne. — You  are  of  opinion  that 
it  would  be  better  to  have  all  persons  connected  with 
the  dairy  industry  and  handling  milk,  tested? — Yes. 

395.  Miss  McNeill. — Would  you  be  satisfied  with 
one  examinatjon? — For  practijal  purposes  one  exami- 
nation would  suffice.  I  nave  never  come  across  cases 
in  which  it  was  absent  one  day  and  extremely  strong 
the  next  day. 

396.  In  the  case  of  a  daii-v  worker,  if  one  negative 
result  was  obtained  would  you  consider  that  a  suffi- 
cient warranty  to  allow  the  person  to  continue  his 
occupation? — That  is  a  question  one  would  like  to  think 
about  before  answering,  because  sometimes  we  find  the 
blood  reacting  more  strongly  against  one  strain  oi 
typhoid  bacilli  tlian  against  another,  and  we  have  the 
possibility  that  the  patient's  serum  might  agglutinate 
the  Paratyphoid  bacillus — a  bacillus  which  is  closely 
allied  to  the  typhoid  bacillus  and  which  is  the  cause 
of  a  disease  allied  to  typhoid  and  also  known  to  be 
propagated  by  milk.  I  am  of  opinion  that  where  the 
problem  to  be  decided  is  whether  a  given  person  is  or 
is  not  to  be  allowed  to  handle  milk  the  Widal  test 
ought  to  be  carried  out — not  by  any  ordinary  doctor, 
but  by  a  skilled  bacteriologist  with  a  well  equipped 
laboratory  at  his  disposal. 

397.  Dr.  MooiiHEAD. — Do  you  speak  of  living  cul- 
tures in  the  reaction? — Yes. 

398.  Can  there  be  any  reliable  results  from  a  dead 
culture,  do  they  react? — They  do,  and  methods  have 
actually  been  introduced  to  enable  clinical  physicians 
to  apply  the  test  by  a  dead  culture.  I  myself  have 
always  used  living  cultures,  and  the  general  impression 
left  on  my  mind  is  that  living  cultures  are  superior  to 
dead  ones.  In  fact,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  Widal 
test  is  not  one  that  could  be  very  satisfactorily  applied 
by  the  ordinary  practitioner.  The  tests  should  be  con- 
ducted in  a  properly  equipped  laboratory. 

399.  Mr.  O'BuiEN. — Does  it  take  long  to  see  whether 
the  blood  will  reaet — would  it  be  possible  to  get  all 
people's  blood  tested? — Quite  possible.  Of  course, 
several  investigators  would  be  needed,  but  the  thing 
wr^uld  be  quite  possible.  You  could  send  the  peop'e 
living  within  the  Belfasl  sph-:'re  of  influence  to  a  Bel- 
fast specialist,  and  in  Dublin  to  a  Dublin  specialist, 
aud  so  on  throughout  the  country. 

400.  There  is  a  sufficient  number  of  people  whose 
business  it  is  to  do  this — Bacteriologists,  and  not  ordi- 
nary practising  physicians? — Certainly. 

401.  Sic  John  Lentaigne. — Can  an  ordinary  practis- 
ing physician  do  the  elementary  work  of  drawing  tlw 
blood  and  sending  it  to  the  laboratory? — As  a  matter 
of  fact,  a  great  many  doctors  do  not  seem  to  have 
acquired  the  technique  necessary  to  collect  the  blood 
in  sufficient  quantity  and  in  a  satisfactory  way  to  con- 
duct the  Widal  test.  I  am  in  the  habit  of  receiving 
specimens  from  practising  physicians  which  are  quite 
inadequately  taken.  There  is  not  enough  blood  and  it 
is  not  properly  sealed  up  in  the  tube. 

402.  Mr.  Campbell. — How^  many  tests  could  be  made 
in  the  course  of  a  day  in  a  laboratory  by  one  man? — 
By  one  man,  f  mean  a  man  working  with  his  assistant. 
T  always  use  my  own  qualified  assistant  or  a  laboratory 
porter  vtom  I  have  trained.  It  is  difficult  to  say  the 
number  a  man  could  make  in  a  day.  When  you  are 
doing  a  number  of  them  together  it  takes  a  shorter 
time  than  when  you  have  to  put  up  all  the  apparatus 
to  do  a  single  one.  With  niy  laboratory  resources  I 
could  do  30  or  40  Widal  tests'  a  day.  I  might  be  able 
to  do  even  50  perhaps. 

403.  It  woulfi  be  necessary  only  to  subject  to  the 
test  milkeis  and  the  persons  carrying  the  milk  to  the 
town  and  the  people  selling  it  in  the  shops— you  would 
not  require  to  test  the  persons  who  feed  the  cattle?— 
No,  only  the  people  who  have  the  handling  of  the  milk. 
Of  course,  inilk  ought  to  be  as  little  handled  as  pos- 
sible. The  danger  of  infection  would  be  lessened 
greatly  by  insuring  that  dairy  workers  were  perfectly 
clean  in  their  persons  and  in  their  mode  of  manipulat- 
ing the  milk. 


404.  If  a  typhoid  carrier  was  perfectly  clean  in  his 
or  her  habits,  there  would  be  very  little  danger? — If 
the  hands  were  thoroughly  clean,  perhaps  nine-tenths 
of  the  danger  would  be  obviated.  I  don't  really  know 
why  it  is  that  dairy  employees  are  generally  so  loath- 
somely dirty.  In  Berlin,  if  any  person  who  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  milk  or  food  supply  shows  himself 
in  public  in  obviously  dirty  clothes,  or  whose  hands 
are  dirty,  he  can  be  forcibly  washed  by  the  police. 

405.  Mr.  Wilson. — Would  you  be  prepared  to  recom- 
mend that? — I  would.  It  would  provide  excellent 
work  for  some  of  the  muscular  members  of  the  local 
police  force. 

406.  You  would  then,  I  gather,  be  of  opinion  that 
the  use  of  milking  machines,  and  of  any  labour  saving 
appliances  which  do  away  with  the  contact  between 
tlie  skin  of  the  human  being  and  milk,  would  be  a 
protective  agent? — Yes,  a  most  excellent  protective 
agent. 

407.  The  Chaikman. — The  presence  of  typhoid  germs 
in  a  human  being,  or  the  fact  of  his  being  a  carrier,  does 
not  necessarily  impair  his  personal  health? — He  may 
apparently  be  in  perfect  health. 

408.  And  unconscious  that  he  is  a  typhoid  carrier? — 
Y'es. 

409.  Of  couise,  the  danger  is  enormously  increased 
thereby? — Yes. 

410.  Lady  Everaed. — Is  it  only  milk  that  a  typhoid 
carrier  can  infect? — He  can  infect  any  article  of  food 
that  he  comes  in  contact  with,  and  instances  have  been 
known  where  various  articles  of  food  have  been  con- 
taminated by  carriers. 

411.  Sir  John  Lentaigne. — Is  not  milk  a  thing  he 
is  very  likely  to  infect? — Experience  has  shown  that 
is  so. 

412.  Mr.  O'Brien. — And  water? — Well,  water  is 
generally  supplied  from  a  tap  or  pump,  and  I  don't 
think  that  water  is  usually  manipulated  in  the  same 
way  as  milk. 

413.  Water  used  for  washing  the  milkers'  hands 
might  contaminate  the  hands  of  other  milkers? — Yes, 
water  might  undoubtedly  be  contaminated  in  that  way. 

414.  Water  that  is  so  contaminated  with  typhoid 
germs  and  drunk  by  cows,  do  the  germs  pass  into  the 
milk? — I  think  not.  There  is  no  evidence  whatever 
that  a  cow  is  capable  of  being  infected  with  the  typhoid 
germs. 

415.  Sir  John  Lentaigne. — Is  the  infected  material 
carried  in  the  excreta? — The  virus  of  typhoid  is  present 
iu  the  excreta,  both  solid  and  liquid,  usually  in  the 
solid  excreta;  comparatively  seldom  in  the  urine.  The 
case  to  which  I  have  referred  to  at  length  in  my  notes 
was  a  urinary  carrier  and  never  had  any  of  the  bacilli 
m  the  solid  excreta. 

416.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  regard  the  ordinary 
house-fly  as  a  common  agent  by  which  milk  may 
be  infected? — I  think  it  is  very  probable  that  in  a  small 
minority ,  of  cases  infection  talfes  place  from  flies. 

417.  Mr.  O'Brien.— There  should  be  in  that  case 
very  considerable  danger  anywhere,  and  particularly  in 
the  country,  from  flies  settling  on  any  sohd  excreta 
with  germs  in  it — they  can  carry  it  away? — Y'es,  on 
their  feet. 

418.  If  they  drop  into  milk  then? — Yes,  and  if  a 
sufficient  length  of  time  was  to  elapse  to  allow  the 
germs  they  had  dropped  into  the  milk  to  increase  and 
multiply. 

419.  Sir  John  Lentaigne.— And  the  obvious  remedy 
is  to  keep  the  milk  covered? — That  is  a  most  important 
thing.    That  should  be  most  rigorously  enforced. 

420.  Mr.  O'Brien.— The  flies  can  take  it  into  water 
that  is  used  for  washing? — Flies  seldom  die  in  water. 
They  die  in  milk. 

421.  If  they  fell  into  the  water  would  they  release 
any  germs  that  might  be  clinging  to  their  feet?— No 
doubt  they  would.  What  brings  them  into  contact 
with  milk  is  that  they  are  attracted  by  it. 

422.  Mr.  Campbell.— The  sanitary  arrangements  for 
farm  workers,  so  as  to  prevent  flies  from  the  excreta 
getting  into  the  milk,  is  perhaps  more  important  than 
the  danger  of  flies  coming  from  the  manure  heap? — So 
long  as  the  manure  heap  is  composed  of  manure  solely 
derived  from  animals  I  don't  think  it  comes  into  play 
with  regard  to  this  question,  but  I  have  frequently 
remarked  that  the  human  excreta  are  thrown  on  the 
manure  heap. 

423.  But  more  frequently  about  the  dairy  premises 
it  is  to  be  found  at  some  distance,  and  the  question  Is 
whether  the  Inspectors  follow  that  up?— I  think  that 
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in  all  dairy  yards  the  methods  for  the  disposal  of  human 
excreta  require  the  closest  attention,  and  in  Ireland 
they  are  most  imperfect  and  are  highly  calculated  to 
allow  of  the  transfer  of  germs. 

424.  At  the  present  time  no  attention  is  given  to  that 
matter? — I  would  not  like  to  say  that  no  attention  is 
given  to  it.  If  I  were  a  Veterinary  Inspector  I  should 
pay  attention  to  it. 

426.  But  you  are  not? — No. 

426.  Prof.  Mettam. — Is  not  that  a  question  for  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health?— Yes,  or  one  of  his  Sanitary 
Sub-Officers. 

427.  Mr.  Campbell. — The  premises  are  inspected  by 
the  Veterinary  Surgeon,  and  not  by  the  Medical  Officer 
of  Health? — i  was  under  the  impression  that  someone 
else  was  entitled  to  go  and  inspect. 

428.  The  Chairman. — I  think  it  is  only  in  a  case  in 
wfliich  a  prosecution  was  pending  that  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  would  then  be  requested  to  come  in 
aud  make,  if  I  may  say  so,  a  super-inspection  over  and 
above  the  subordinate  dealing  with  the  question  of  the 
administration  of  the  Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order? — 
If  so.  that  is  a  most  important  flaw  to  my  mind. 

429.  The  Relieving  Officer  can  always  report  to  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  on  certain  conditions  prevail- 
ing in  certain  localities,  and  it  then  becomes  his  duty 
to  inspect  the  place  to  determine  whether  the  con- 
ditions are  injurious  to  the  public  health? — Is  the  Re- 
lieving Officer  a  Sanitary  sub-officer? 

430.  He  is.  It  is  his  duty  in  the  first  instance  to 
make  an  inspection  in  order  to  see  that  things  are  in 
accordance  with  the  regulations  laid  down,  and  if,  in 
his  opinion,  there  is  anything  at  variance  with  these 
Orders  to  report  to  the  Medical  Officers. — The  Sanitary 
.sub-officer  is  supposed  to  have  some  little  special  train- 
ing, and  I  think  that  ought  to  suggest  to  him  the  in- 
spection of  the  mode  for  the  disposal  of  human  ex- 
creta. 

431.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Supposing  legislation  was  passed 
compelling  all  milk  suppliers  to  be  licensed,  not  regis- 
tered— that  is  to  say,  that  the  premises  should  be  in- 
spected before  the  licence  was  given,  you  think  it  would 
be  very  important  in  such  cases  that  there  should  be 
proper  provision  for  the  disposal  of  the  human  excreta? 
— I  think  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  It  goes  to 
the  root  of  the  whole  question. 

432.  Would  not  that  be  difficult  in  the  country?— I 
■don't  say  that.  They  have  plenty  of  space  in  the 
country,  and  wherever  houses  are  put  up  they  are 
supplied  with  out-offices,  and  these  are  often  converted 
into  hen-houses. 

The  Chairman. — That  is  so. 

433.  Mr.  O'Brien. — It  is  an  awfully  difficult  thing 
io  get  people  into  the  habit  of  making  use  of  the  proper 
provision? — You  must  educate  the  people  by  a  judicious 
mixture  of  suasion  and  punishment. 

434.  Sir  John  Lentaigne. — Is  there  any  way  by  ex- 
amining the  milk  of  knowing  whether  that  milk  is  safe 
or  not?  You  said  you  have  not  succeeded  in  isolating 
the  typhoid  bacillus  from  milk? — Yes.  The  isolation 
of  typhoid  bacillus  from  milk  is  difficult.  If  you  add 
typhoid  bacilli  artificially  to  milk  the  problem  is  nar- 
rowed down  and  it  is  jjossible,  even  then  not  without 
difficulty,  to  isolate  the  bacillus,  but  I  attach  no  great 
value  to  negative  results  from  bacteriological  exami- 
nation of  milk,  and  I  have  in  many  cases  endeavoured 
to  dissuade  Local  Authorities  from  sending  me  samples 
for  bacteriological  examination. 

•  435.  Mr.  Campbell. — Perhaps  you  are  not  aware  that 
the  Inspectors  are  lay  men  in  a  large  number  of  cases. 
If  that  was  to  continue  would  it  not  be  desirable  that 
these  people  should  get  instruction  as  to  what  they 
should  look  for  when  they  make  an  examination  of  the 
premises  ? — Yes. 

436.  And  that  something  should  be  done  to  co-ordi- 
nate the  methods  of  the  Inspectors? — Yes. 

437.  From  your  knowledge  you  know  that  there  are 
many  Veterinary  Surgeons  who  take  quite  different 
views  as  to  what  is  sanitary  or  not? — Oh,  yes. 

438.  Sir  John  Lentaigne.— Are  we  to  imderstand 
that  special  directions  should  be  issued  for  those  per- 
sons in  the  discharge  of  their  duties?^ — I  would  leave 
them  as  little  option  as  possible.  I  would  supply  them 
with  a  form.  I  don't  think  any  inspection  is  of  any 
use  if  the  things  to  be  inspected  are  to  be  left  to  the 
will  of  the  Inspector.  The  examination  ought  to  be 
converted  into  an  almost  mechanical  process. 


439.  Who  would  be  the  central  authority  who  would 
issue  these  directions? — Under  the  existing  conditions, 
I  think  the  Local  Government  Board. 

440.  Miss  McNeill. — There  is  something  in  that  way 
done  in  several  of  the  American  States — they  have 
score  cards  for  the  inspection  of  dairies,  and  the  In- 
spectors must  return  these? — Yes. 

441.  The  Chairman. — How  far  is  pasteurisation  a 
safeguard  against  the  presence  of  typhoid  germs  in 
milk? — It  is  relatively  easy  to  kill  typhoid  germs  in 
milk  by  pasteurisation.  A  temperature  of  140  or  150 
Fahrenheit  kept  up  for  a  few  minutes  will  kill  the 
typhoid  bacillus. 

442.  Have  any  experiments  been  carried  out  to  show 
that  milk  can  be,  rendered  harmless  by  pasteurisation? 
— In  the  case  of  typhoid  no  such  experiments  could  be 
conducted,  because  you  cannot  produce  typhoid  fever 
in  animals  by  giving  them  milk  with  germs.  You 
would  have  to  experiment  on  man,  and  that  is  not 
permitted. 

443.  How  far  might  the  consumer  feel  that  he  was 
protected  from  this  danger  by  using  milk  that  was  sub- 
ject to  pasteurisation? — From  what  we  know  of  the 
habits  of  the  thermal  death  limit  of  the  typhoid  bacillus 
it  would  be  quite  easy  to  determine  a  pasteurisation 
temperature  which  would  be  sufficient  in  order  to  com- 
pletely free  the  milk  from  all  suspicion  or  danger  of 
having  the  infection  of  typhoid. 

444.  Miss  McNeill. — If  milk  is  drawn  for  a  long 
time  before  it  reaches  the  consumer,  the  danger  of  the 
milk  being  infected  is  increased  by  the  length  of  time? 
— Yes,  by  the  interval  between  the  entrance  of  the 
germs  into  the  milk  and  the  time  it  reaches  the  con- 
sumer. The  reason  this  is  important  is  because  it  does 
not  hold  good  in  tuberculosis.  Typhoid  would  multiply 
at  all  temperatures  between  8  or  10  degrees  centigrade 
and  40  degrees,  which  is  over  blood  heat. 

445.  Tubercle  bacilli  do  not  multiply? — ^No,  they  do 
not  multiply  until  you  get  up  to  somewhere  about  30 
degrees,  and  even  then  very  slowly.  If  the  milk  were 
kept  cool  below  10  degrees,  from  the  time  it  left  the 
cow  or  received  its  supposed  infection,  I  think  that 
would  be  a  fairly  good  safeguard.  It  would  check  multi- 
plication. 

446.  That  is  a  low  temperature? — Yes. 

447.  Mr.  O'Brien. — It  would  act  as  a  precautionary 
measure  to  have  the  enormous  quantity  of  milk  brought 
by  train,  involving  hours  of  travelling,  conveyed  in 
refrigerating  cars? — Yes,  and  that  applies  to  all  objec- 
tionable bacilli  that  find  their  way  into  milk  and  render 
it  unsuitable  for  young  children. 

448.  Lady  Eveeard. — Milk  heated  to  what  degree 
will  kill  typhoid? — They  are  not  very  heat  resisting. 
In  answering  a  question  like  that  one  must  have  regard 
not  only  to  the  temperature  but  to  the  length  of  time 
the  temperature  is  kept  up.  When  sterilising  Typhoid 
vaccines,  I  use  a  temperature  of  from  55  to  58  degrees 
Centigrade  kept  up  for  an  hour.  I  am  speaking  now  of 
laboratory  experiments  in  sterilising  vaccines.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  dealing  with  large  quantities  of  milk 
we  have  to  provide  against  all  sorts  of  contingencies, 
and  accordingly  I  think  it  is  better  that  we  should  say 
that  a  temperature  of  from  about  60  to  65  degrees 
Centigrade  be  kept  up  for  about  5  minutes  at  least. 

449.  Dr.  MooRHEAD. — Pasteurisation  is  a  perfect  pre- 
caution against  the  germs  if  properly  carried  out? — 
Yes,  and  the  whole  gist  of  the  matter  lies  in  the  words 
"  if  properly  carried  out." 

450.  Miss  McNeill. — The  risk  of  imperfect  pasteur- 
isation of  milk  in  large  quantities  is  greater  than  in 
small  quanties? — The  difficulties  in  heating  increase  in 
geometrical  progression  as  the  bulk  of  the  mass  in- 
creases. 

451.  Dr.  Moorhead. — Does  the  pasteurisation  alter 
the  charaeter  or  interfere  with  the  niitrient  quality  of 
the  milk? — That  is  a  very  big  question  indeed,  upon 
which  the  most  widely  divergent  views  have  been  ex- 
pressed by  apparently  competent  authorities  and  sup- 
ported by  statistics.  All  I  can  do  is  to  give  a  general 
impression.  I  am  of  opinion  that  when  you  heat  milk 
above  130  or  140  Fahrenheit  you  destroy  certain 
enzymes  that  are  in  it  which  probably  have  a  certain 
indirect  effect  upon  the  nutrition. 

452.  Prof.  Mettam. — The  milk  becomes  de-vitalized? 
— Yes,  and  experiments  are  undoubtedly  unwittingly 
carried  out  on  the  human  subject  on  a  large  scale. 
When  small  children  are  taken  from  the  mother  at  a 
month  or  so  and  brought  up  on  milk  of  that  kind,  they 
sometimes  develop  a  trouble  called  "  scurvy  rickets." 
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I  know  of  a  case  of  it  in  a  child  in  a  family  1  know 
well.  I  know  the  whole  details  of  that  case,  and  I 
know  how  the  mother  acted.  She  used  one  of  these 
apparatus  (Soxhlet)  that  must  have  carried  the  milk 
to  within  a  few  degrees  of  the  boiling  point. 

453.  Miss  McNeill.— That  is  what  is  generally  done 
for  domestic  purposes? — You  must  let  me  say,  lest  it 
should  be  assumed  that  I  am  an  opponent  of  sterilisa- 
tion, that  I  am  in  no  way  opposed  to  the  practice  on 
a  large  scale  of  pasteurising  children's  milk. 

454.  Dr.  MooitHEAD. — Is  there  nothing  you  can  put 
into  the  milk  to  make  up  for  what  is  taken  out  by  the 
pasteurisation? — The  juice  of  fruit — of  an  orange  or 
grape — or  the  juice  from  raw  beef  might  be  used  to 
replace  the  enzymes  which  the  milk  has  lost  in  the 
process  of  heating. 

455.  Lady  Everard. — Is  it  your  experience  that  milk 
when  pasteurised  if  left  uncovered  absorbs  the  germs? 
— It  has  the  same  power  of  absorption  as  any  other 
fluid.  The  fact  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  germs 
have  been  removed  by  the  process  of  sterilisation  gives 
greater  scope  for  the  development  of  any  germs  that 
may  fall  in — dirt  germs.  Accordingly,  I  am  rather 
of  opinion  that  pasteurised  milk  left  to  itself  for  a  long 
time  and  exposed  to  the  air  may  come  to  be  a  more 
dangerous  sort  of  milk  than  the  ordinary  unpasteuriscd 
milk  cleanly  handled. 

456.  Prof.  Mettam. — One  explanation  is  that  the 
putrefactive  organisms  as  a  rule  form  spores,  and  the 
spores  i.re  not  killed? — That  is  an  essential  fact  which 
is  not  as  well  known  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  it  was  first 
plsced  on  :^  firm  basis  by  Fliigge.  He  showed  that  the 
ordinary  pasteurisation  leaves  in  ordinary  milk  a  num- 
ber of  spores  which  are  not  killed.  You  may  recognise 
their  presence  in  milk  by  the  peculiar  bitter  taste,  and 
sucli  milk  taken  by  young  children  may  produce  in- 
fantile diarrhoea. 

457.  Sir  John  Lentaigne. — The  lactic  germs  are 
acid-formers? — Yes,  they  are  a  powerful  protection 
against  the  putrefactive  process  going  on  in  the  milk. 
Milk  does  not  undergo  ordinary  putrefaction.  It  be- 
com_es  intensely  sour,  but  not  until  a  very  advanced 
state  does  it  emit  a  putrid  odour. 

458.  Mr.  Wilson. — I  have  got  here  statistics  from 
Copenhagen  dealing  with  the  grave  effect  of  putrefac- 
tion after  pasteurisation  The  figures  are  given  in  the 
;innual  medical  report  for  Copenhagen  for  1901,  and 
sliow  that  26  cut  of  105  samples  of  pasteurised  whole 
milk  contained  upwards  of  1,000,000  bacteria  per  c.c, 
and  that  these  consisted  chiefly,  not  of  lactic  acid 
bacilli,  but  of  bacteria  of  putrefaction,  and  the 
conclusion  arrived  at  is  that  "  there  are  serious 
doubts  as  to  whether  it  is  advisable  to  en- 
deavour to  obtain  general  pasteurisation  of  market 
milk,  as  has  been  suggested  by  many  "? — In 
that  I  fuUy  agree.  The  word  "  general  "  is  the 
kernel  of  the  whole  question.  I  don't  think  any  mode- 
rate, fair-minded  sanitarian  would  go  so  far  as  to  de- 
mand a  general  pasteurisation  of  the  milk.  We  all 
know  from  practical  experience  that  we  can  drink  our 
milk  in  our  tea  and  coffee,  and  many  of  us  take  our 
luncheon  cn  a  glass  of  unsterilized  milk  without  any 
ill  effects  whatever.  It  is  only  in  the  case  of  infants 
and  the  milk  supplied  to  the  poor  that  the  question  of 
pasteurisation  and  sterilization  comes  in 

459.  Mr.  Campbell. — I  should  like  to  go  back  to  the 
question  of  the  production  of  milk  again  and  the  danger 
of  flies.  What  is  the  danger  you  fear  from  the  manure 
heap  with  regai  d  to  disease  if  the  human  excreta  are  not 
there  ? — With  regard  to  diseases  generally  do  you  mean  ? 

460.  Yes. — Well,  of  course,  the  manure  heap  is  the 
source  of  the  most  varied  kinds  of  dirt.  The  proximity 
of  a  manure  heap  to  a  dairy  in  which  large  quantities  of 
milk  are  being  manipulated,  and  above  all,  kept  in  open 
vessels,  etc.,  to  which  flies  have  access,  would  be  a  most 
powerfid  means  of  infecting  the  milk  with  all  sorts  ol 
dirt  germs. 

461.  What  I  put  to  you  is  that  when  the  manure  heap 
IS  wet  or  moist  the  only  thing  that  can  come  from  that 
IS  the  smell? — Yes. 

462.  Is  there  any  disease  in  the  smell? — No;  I  don't 
think  there  is  any  whatever. 

463.  And,  therefore,  there  is  no  danger  to  the  milk 
from  that  smell?— No. 

464.  The  danger  comes  in  from  the  actual  bacteria 
gomg  in? — Yes. 

465.  From  the  hands  or  the  clothes  of  persons  who 
have  come  in  contact  with  the  manure?  Yes. 


4(j<5.  it  would  be  possible  to  set  a  pitcher  of  milk  on 
the  manure  heap,  and,  barring  accidents,  no  bacteria 
would  fall  into  it? — No. 

467.  Sir  John  Lentaigne. — Wliat  about  the  flies? 
Mr.  Campbell. — We  are  talking  of  the  emanations? — 

I  don't  profess  to  be  a  very  practised  person  in  getting 
a  taste  or  smell  oil  milk,  but  persons  of  great  expe- 
rience tell  me  that  milk  is  a  very  powerful  absorber  of 
bad  smells.  That  seems  to  me  a  very  doubtful  proposi- 
tion, and  one  to  which  I  would  not  be  prepared  to 
assent  without  further  investigation. 

468.  The  question  has  a  very  important  bearing  on 
this  subject.  From  the  manure  heap  you  have  got 
ammonia  and  other  gases.  You  don't  consider  that 
these  do  the  milk  any  harm? — I  don't  know  that  they 
do.  At  the  same  time,  on  what  one  may  call  aesthetic 
grounds,  the  presence  of  a  large  heap  of  decaying  mat- 
ter in  close  proximity  to  milk  is  objectionable.  That 
manure  heap  is  full  of  the  most  objectionable  germs. 
Its  proximity  to  the  milk  is  undesirable  if  it  could  be 
avoided. 

469.  Yes;  but  so  many  people  have  got  it  into  their 
heads  that  the  smell  and  bacteria  are  one  and  the  same 
thing? — That  is  absurd,  of  course. 

470.  The  odour  from  the  manure  heap  is  one  thing 
and  the  bacteria  another? — Yes. 

471.  In  the  summer,  when  the  manure  heap  is  dry, 
there  is  a  danger? — Yes. 

472.  But  when  it  is  wet  the  danger  is  mainly  from 
it  coming  into  contact  with  persons'  clothes  and  hands? 
— Yes.  So  long  as  manure  is  thoroughly  moist  it  does 
not  give  out  any  germs.  Many  of  the  heaps  are  dry  at 
one  time  and  wet  at  another.  The  proximity  of  a  large 
heap  of  decaying  organic  matter  to  a  dairy  is  most 
objectionable. 

473.  Lady  Everard. — Is  it  not  a  fact  that  milk  will 
take  the  smell  of  flowers? — They  say  so. 

474.  The  Chairman. — It  also  takes  the  odour  of  fruit? 
— I  have  heard  these  things.  I  don't  know  what  the 
physical  explanation  is.  I  have  heard  the  assertion  so 
confidently  made  that  I  do  not  like  to  contradict  it,  but 
I  do  not  understand  the  physical  way  in  which  it  is 
brought  about. 

475.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Butter  has  also  that  power  of  ab- 
sorbing?— I  did  not  know  that. 

476.  What  I  mean  is,  if  you  have  butter  in  a  larder^ 
the  butter  being  covered  up  with  muslin,  and  your 
meat  being  in  a  safe  of  perforated  zinc,  and  all  flies 
kept  out,  that  the  butter  coming  from  the  larder  will 
often  taste  of  the  meat.  I  suppose  that  power  would 
be  to  a  less  extent  in  milk? — We  know  from  recent 
work  that  lipoids,  which  are  the  active  bodies  in  fats, 
have  a  powerful  effect  in  attracting  to  themselves  or 
neutralising  the  action  of  various  ferments  secreted  by 
the  body.  It  may  possibly  be  a  phenomenon  of  that 
kind. 

477.  Sir  John  Lentaigne. — What  is  the  smell  from 
a  manure  heap  due  to? — It  is  due  to  the  evolution  of 
foul-smelling  gases,  and  they  are  due  to  the  result  of 
the  activity  of  putrefactive  organisms. 

478.  Mr.  W  ILSON. — We  had  a  witness  yesterday.  Sir 
Charles  Cameron,  who  expressed  the  opinion  that  local 
authorities  should  have  the  power  to  stop  a  milk  supply 
from  a  suspected  dairy — where  there  was  no  actual 
proof  of  infection  in  the  house  :  that  there  should  be  the 
same  power  in  presumptive  cases  as  in  proved  cases. 
In  your  memorandum  you  say  that  one  of  the  difficulties 
is  that  the  milk  for  analysis  is  sent  too  late? — I  said 
that  was  a  reason  why  I  did  not  succeed  in  isolating  the 
typhoid  bacilli.  The  milk  was  sent  four  or  five  weeks 
after  the  occurrence  which  it  was  desirable  that  I  should 
find  evidence  of  in  the  milk. 

479.  Your  evidence  would  rather  support  the  view 
of  Sir  Charles  Cameron  tliat  power  should  be  given 
to  stop  the  supply  from  a  suspected  dairy? — Yes,  if 
there  was  epidemiological  evidence  that  the  milk  was 
the  vehicle  of  the  infection. 

480.  The  Chairman. — Did  you  make  any  examina- 
tion with  regard  to  an  outbreak  of  typhoid  that  oc- 
curred in  the  Clontarf  district? — I  did. 

481.  I  should  he  glad  if  you  gave  us  your  experience 
of  that  particular  case? — Before  giving' you  any  details 
of  the  kind  you  ask  I  should  have  to  reflect  for  a 
moment  as  to  my  exact  position  in  the  matter.  In  this 
outbreak  I  acted,  not  for  the  Corporation  or  the  Ijocal 
Government  Board,  but  in  my  capacity  as  a  private 
bacteriologist. 

Prof.  Mettam. — I  may  say  that  I  was  associated  with 
Dr.  McWeeney  in  the  matter,  and  I  would  rather  the 
question  was  not  asked. 
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482.  The  Chaiiiman. — Very  well.  I  only  put  the 
question  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  was  a  very  recent 
occurrence,  and  if  any  information  was  to  be  elicited 
in  reference  to  that  outbreak,  I  thought  that  it  would 
be  desirable  that  it  should  be  brought  out.  Of  course, 
I  have  no  desire  to  prejudice  the  position  of  anyone. 

Witness. — It  is  a  matter  of  professional  etiquette. 

483.  Lady  Evekaed. — Sir  Charles  Cameron  said  he 
considered  that  separated  milk  from  creameries  acted 
as  a  powerful  distributing  agency  of  disease.  You  have 
made  the  same  remark  in  your  memorandum? — There 
is  no  doubt  about  it.  There  is  epidemiological  evi- 
dence for  the  last  ten  years  collected  by  the  Local 
Government  Board. 

484.  Your  opinion  is  that  separated  milk  sent  out 
from  creameries  ought  to  be  pasteurised? — Yes. 

485.  Prof.  Mettam. — You  are  aware,  Professor 
McWeeney,  of  the  cases  that  have  been  shown  in  Eng- 
land of  diphtheria  being  conveyed  in  the  milk.  The 
point  I  would  like  to  ask  you  is  this — do  you  think 
that  diphtheria  is  a  disease  per  sc  of  the  cow? — No.  I 
have  often  found  bacilli  of  the  diphtheroid  type  in  the 
skin  of  the  cow. 

486.  You  find  it  in  the  throats  of  men? — Yes.  I  do 
not  think  that  diphtheria  is  a  disease  of  the  cow. 

487.  And  as  regards  scarlatina,  do  you  think  that 
scarlatina  is  not  a  disease  of  the  cow? — There  have  been 
cases  brought  forward  to  show  that  that  is  the  case, 
but  I  am  not  convinced. 

488.  As  regards  infantile  diarrhoea,  to  what  is  that 
assigned? — I  have  not  had  time  yet  to  assimilate  the 
very  latest  literature  on  the  subject,  but  my  impression 
is  that  it  is  due,  not  to  any  specific  bacilli,  such  as 
those  of  typhoid  or  tubercle,  but  to  the  action  of  too 
many  common  bacilli,  acid-formers  in  some  cases, 
putrefactive  in  others,  on  the  gastro-intestinal  tract  of 
the  young  child,  which  is  fitted  only  to  deal  with  milk 
that  is  sterile  or  nearly  so. 

489.  The  Cuaikman. — With  regard  to  the  bacilli  of 
tuberculosis,  I  understand  from  you  that  the  ordinary 
course  of  pasteurisation  is  not  sufficient  for  their 
destruction? — I  really  don't  know  what  you  mean 
by  the  ordinary  course  of  pasteurisation,  because  it 
appears  to  me  that  there  are  nearly  as  many  systems  of 
pasteurising  as  there  are  dairies.  It  would  be  well  to 
agree  on  an  effective  method,  and  insist  upon  its  uni- 
form adoption. 

490.  What  temperature  would  be  necessary  to  secure 
the  destruction  of  the  bacilli? — I  have  referred  to  the 
best  available  authorities  on  the  subject,  and  I  have 
made  out  a  little  table  that  may  perhaps  be  of  use  to 
the  Commission.  I  am  using  Fahr.  degrees  now. 
131  degrees  has  been  found  to  kill  tubercle  in  four 
hours;  140  degrees  in  one  hour;  149  degrees  in  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour ;  158  degrees  in  ten  minutes ;  176  degrees 
in  five  minutes;  185  degrees  in  from  one  to  two 
minutes.  This  applies  to  milk  that  is  being  pasteurised 
under  laboratory  conditions,  as  distinct  from  practical 
conditions,  but  according  to  reliable  observers,  espe- 
cially in  Germany,  158  degrees  Fahr.  would  need  to  be 
kept  up  for  half  an  hour  in  order  to  ensure  the  com- 
plete destruction  of  the  bacilli. 

491.  Miss  McNeill. — That  is  158  degrees  after  the 
entire  bulk  of  the  milk  had  arrived  at  the  temperature? 
— Yes.  The  reason  why  there  is  so  much  divergence  in 
the  experimental  results  of  difierent  authorities  is  that 
scum  formation  and  froth  formation  largely  complicate 
matters. 

492.  Prof.  Mettam. — It  is  easier  to  '  pasteurise  sepa- 
rated milk  than  whole  milk? — Yes,  because  it  does  not 
form  a  scum. 

493.  Mr.  O'Beien. — Having  it  in  a  closed  vessel  like 
a  tube,  does  that  get  rid  of  the  scum  or  froth? — Cer- 
tainly. The  cooling,  I  frequently  remark,  is  most  un- 
scientifically carried  out.  The  hot  milk  is  spread  out 
in  a  thin  layer  over  a  cooler,  and  is  liable  to  take  up 
any  germs  or  odours  emanating  from  neighbouring 
manure  heaps. 

494.  Where  the  pasteurising  planjb  for  a  large  bulk  of 
milk  is  used — as  in  creameries — there  would  seldom  be 
a  manure  heap  about? — There  is  often  a  heap  of 
creamery  manure,  which  is  most  objectionable.  Sepa- 
rator sludge  is  about  the  most  objectionable  thing  one 
could  deal  with,  and  that  is  often  on  the  ground  near  a 
creamery.  The  plan  of  cooling  the  milk,  as  I  have 
said,  is  objectionable  unless  the  air  is  unusually  pure, 
and  it  cannot  be  very  pure,  because  there  is  oil  on  the 
machinery,  and  people  are  working  about.    May  I  add 


one  word  about  this  temperature  question,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  questions  that  a  scientific  man 
can  be  asked  to  pass  an  opinion  on,  more  especially 
when  his  words  may  be  used  to  found  legislative  pro- 
posals on.  I  find  that  in  the  case  of  milk  pasteurised 
in  small  quantities  that  15  minutes  at  70  degrees  centi- 
grade— 158  Fahr. — are  said  by  the  most  competent  Ger- 
man authorities  to  be  adequate. 

495.  That  is  half  the  time  for  pasteurising  on  a  big 
scale? — Yes. 

496.  Mr.  Campbell. — Is  that  for  tubercle? — Yes,  and 
a  fortiori  for  the  others. 

497.  The  Chairman. — When  milk  is  pasteurised  in 
small  quantities  it  needs  a  shorter  time? — Yes. 

498.  You  apparently  believe  that  the  tubercle  bacilli 
sometimes  come  direct  from  the  cow  in  the  production 
of  milk?— Yes. 

499.  Did  you  demonstrate  at  any  time  that  this  is 
so  by  practical  experiments? — Well,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  I  have  no  official  position  requiring  me  to 
examine  samples  of  milk  with  that  object.  It  is  only 
now  and  again  at  intervals  that  I  have  to  conduct  an 
examination  of  milk  for  tubercle  bacilli,  and  in  many 
cases  the  samples  sent  to  me  are  in  the  condition  I 
have  stated  in  the  proof  of  my  evidence.  The  milk  of 
a  certain  dairyman  is  suspected  of  giving  tuberculosis, 
and  a  sample  of  milk  is  sent  for  analysis.  Meantime, 
the  dairyman  has  time  to  take  precautions,  and  the  re- 
sult is  that  the  bacteriologist  fails  to  find  them.  Quite 
recently  I  had  a  case  in  which  I  detected  acid-fast 
bacilli  in  moderate  numbers  in  a  sample  of  milk,  but 
the  animal  experiment  I  did  was  not  a  success.  I  in- 
jected it  into  a  guinea-pig,  but  the  guinea-pig  failed  to 
contract  tuberculosis.  However,  putting  my  own  per- 
sonal knowledge  aside,  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  from 
the  results  of  experiments  made  by  Sir  Rubert  Boyce 
at  Liverpool  and  Dr.  Delepine  at  Manchester,  that  by 
sedirnenting  milk  with  powerful  centrifuges,  and 
injecting  into  guinea-pigs  part  of  the  sediment,  you  get 
quite  a  large  percentage  of  cases  of  infection. 

500.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  think  the  ordinary  ex- 
amination made  by  the  veterinary  surgeon  is  sufficient 
in  the  case  of  infection  of  the  udder? — I  am  not  a 
veterinary  surgeon,  and  I  have  not  made  very  many 
examinations  of  the  udder.  His  opinion  would  have  a 
very  high  negative  value  if  he  did  not  find  any  nodule. 
It  would  be  presumptive  evidence  that  there  was  none. 

501.  Sir  John  Lentaigne. — The  most  reliable  bac- 
teriological test  is  the  inoculation? — Yes. 

Mr.  Wilson. — Is  there  any  animal  so  dangerous  to 
the  public  health  as  the  cow  with  the  tubercular  udder? 
■ — No.  The  clinically  and  obviously  tubercular  cow  is 
the  greatest  source  of  danger  to  the  public  health. 

502.  And  if  it  was  possible  to  weed  out  all  the  cows 
of  that  class  should  we  be  taking  away  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  factors  in  the  whole  dairying  business? — I 
think  we  should  be  conferring  a  great  benefit  on  the 
people  by  warding  oft'  what  is  undoubtedly  a  source  of 
a  certain  amount  of  tubercular  disease. 

503.  At  the  present  time  there  is  very  little  legal 
machinery  for  doing  this? — I  am  not  a  legal  expert,  and 
of  the  exact  amount  of  legal  machinery  I  am  not  com- 
petent to  speak;  but  in  the  second  part  of  the  Tuber- 
culosis Prevention  Act,  1908,  rather  extended  powers 
are  given  to  Sanitary  Authorities  to  search  in  their 
districts  for  tubercular  udders,  and  to  have  the  animals 
condemned;  and  I  am  also  under  the  impression  that 
in  big  English  cities  they  have  got  private  Acts  of  Par- 
liament conferred  on  them,  giving  extensive  powers  in 
this  way,  of  which  they  make  most  excellent  use. 

504.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  think  it  would  be  a 
safeguard  to  the  public  health  if  similar  powers  were 
conferred  on  Dublin? — If  they  used  the  i>owers  they 
possess  in  a  more  energetic  and  systematic  manner 
something  might  be  achieved.  I  think  there  is  a  great 
lack  of  energy  shown  in  Dublin  in  regard  to  this  mat- 
ter. There  is  no  systematic  action  taken  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  citizens. 

505.  We  have  heard  from  Sir  Charles  Cameron  yes- 
terday that  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  milk 
supply  from  Dublin  comes  in  from  the  country  by 
rail? — Yes. 

506.  And  that  the  Local  Authority  have  got  at  pre- 
sent practically  no  power  to  forbid  the  continuance  of 
a  supply  from  a  suspected  source  of  infection.  The 
only  power  they  have  is  that  their  officer  can  attend  at 
the  railway  termini  and  make  an  inspection  of  the 
vessels  in  which  the  milk  is  supplied,  and  if  there  is 
any  evidence  of  want  of  cleanliness  he  can  then  take 
action,  but  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  forbid  the  con- 
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tiauance  of  the  supply  from  the  district  supposed  to  bo 
infected.  Do  you  thiiik  that  that  is  safe  for  a  city  like 
Dublin?— No.  It  is  absolutely  unsafe.  I  think  it 
would  be  of  the  highest  possible  importance  that  the 
officials  of  the  Public  Health  Department  should  have 
the  power,  first  to  take  samples  of  milk  coming  in  from 
outside  by  rail,  entirely  irrespective  of  the  appearance 
of  the  vessels,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  system 
should  include  the  sending  of  these  samples  of  milk  in 
large  numbers  to  some  bacteriologist,  who  will  be  able 
to  ascertain  whether  they  are  tubercular  or  not.  If  he 
finds  the  sample  is  tubercular  the  Public  Health 
Authority  ought  to  have  the  power  to  make  a  careful 
inspection  of  the  cows.  The  infected  cows  should  be 
destroyed,  and  compensation  given  to  the  owner  ac- 
cording to  the  special  circumstances  of  the  case. 

507.  Mr.  Wilson. — You  would  insist  on  destroying 
every  clinically  tubercular  cow  that  was  discovered? — 
I  would  think  so. 

508.  Sir  John  Lentaigne. — As  regards  the  samples 
you  send  to  the  bacteriologist,  you  would  not  be  satis- 
fied merely  with  the  microscopic  inspection? — I  would 
consider  it  of  no  value  whatever.  A  negative  result 
based  on  microscopic  inspection  has  no  essential  value. 
The  question  of  destroying  cows  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  of  all  the  questions  that  could  be  put  to  a 
man  looking  at  the  matter  from  the  practical  point  of 
view. 

509.  Do  you  think  that  any  person  who  has  been 
warned  that  his  cow  was  tubercular,  and  who  sells  the 
milk,  should  be  punished? — Yes;  he  has  committed  a 
crime  against  society. 

510.  Prof.  Mettam. — Is  it  not  a  fact  that  a  cow  that 
is  perfectly  normal  as  to  the  udder  may  pass  tubercle 
bacilli  into  its  milk? — There  have  been  some  inves- 
tigations on  that  point. 

511.  Is  it  not  shown  in  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Tuberculosis  that  subcutaneous  inoculation 
of  bacilli  had  been  followed  in  twenty-four  hours  by  the 
appearance  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  milk,  so  that  it 
would  be  rather  hard  on  the  owner  of  cattle  if  he  was 
charged  with  vending  milk  having  tubercle  bacilli  in 
it? 

Mr.  Wilson. — I  take  it  that  any  cow  whose  milk 
was  found  on  examination  to  contain  tubercle  bacilli 
would  ipso  facto  be  slaughtered? — Yes. 

512.  Prof.  Mettam.— I  take  it  that  Professor 
McWeeney  is  of  opinion  that  all  cases  of  open  tuber- 
culosis should  be-  seized  and  should  be  destroyed? — 
Yes. 

513.  The  question  of  compensation,  of  course,  would 
arise  afterwards? — Yes. 

514.  Lady  Everard. — Would  the  calf  get  tuber- 
culosis from  the  cow? — Yes,  as  a  child  would  get  it 
from  its  mother's  milk. 

515.  Do  you  consider  that  a  cow  suffering  from 
tuberculosis  is  a  source  of  danger  to  the  rest  of  the 
herd? — I  consider  that  the  cow  affected  with  open 
tubercle  yielding  the  bacilli  through  any  of  the  natural 
orifices  of  the  body  is  a  source  of  danger  to  the  human 
race  and  any  of  the  cows  that  are  with  it.  This  danger 
in  the  open  air  is  not  so  great,  but  if  the  cows  were 
housed  together  it  would  be  very  dangerous  to  the  other 
stock. 

516.  Mr.  Campbell. — We  want  really  to  get  rid  of 
tuberculosis.  What  is  standing  in  our  way  is  the 
fact  that  we  dare  not  at  the  present  moment,  for  want 
of  a  proper  public  opinion,  advise  farmers  to  test 
their  cows  and  see  if  they  react.  Public  opinion  will 
not  allow  that  being  done.  The  Department  was  very 
anxious  to  help  in  this  matter  by  adopting  the  system 
of  applying  the  tuberculin  test.  By  that  means  we 
could  readily  separate  the  cattle  into  those  that  are 
sound  and  those  that  are  unsound.  Many  of  the 
animals  that  react  are  sold,  and  the  very  finest  cows 
in  the  country  react.  Our  advice  to  the  farmers  was 
to  have  these  animals  tested  and  separated,  but  ques- 
tions were  asked  in  Parliament,  and  we  were  forced 
to  withdraw  our  leaflet  containing  the  advice? — What 
was  the  agitation?  Was  it  about  the  meat  being 
aSected? 

517.  I  don't  suppose  there  is  any  danger  whatever 
from  the  use  of  meat  from  these  healthy-looking  cows? 
— No. 

518.  The  Chairman.— As  to  the  question  of  tubercle 
bacilli  in  the  cow,  I  see  in  the  second  ;part  of  your  evi- 
dence you  indicate  that  you  had  carried  out  experi- 
ments at  the  Albert  Model  Farm  in  1901  with  regard  to 
the  dairy  stock  then  in  existence  there?— Yes;  that  is 
so.    The  problem  that  I  was  anxious  to  solve  was,  first 


of  all,  whether  the  tuberculin  test  was  a  reliable  one, 
and  the  second  part  of  the  problem  was  to  ascertain 
whether  tubercle  bacilli  were  present  in  the  milk  of  the 
cows  which  merely  reacted,  but  which  apparently  were 
not  otherwise  affected.  The  first  part  does  not  concern 
you  except  indirectly,  but  the  results  were  an  addi- 
tional confirmation  of  the  value  of  the  tuberculin  test. 

519.  You  did  not  proceed  to  slaughter  the  cows? — 
We  slaughtered  the  whole  of  the  stock,  and  I  was  pre- 
sent at  the  slaughtering,  and  I  was  able  to  ascertain  in 
practically  all  cases  that  reacted  that  there  were  tuber- 
cular foci.  The  foci  were  present  in  the  mediastinal 
glands;  sometimes  in  the  bronchial  glands,  and  some- 
times in  the  lung.  In  very  few  of  the  cases  did  we 
find  any  evidence  of  active  tuberculosis.  I  was  able  to 
ascertain  that  the  tuberculin  test  gave  reliable  infor- 
mation as  to  the  presence  of  tuberculosis,  though  it  did 
not  give  any  information  as  to  the  extent.  In  fact,  I 
rather  got  the  idea  that  the  more  slightly  affected  cows 
gave  the  most  vigorous  reaction.  Then,  as  regards  the 
presence  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  milk  of  such  cows,  1 
tried  first  with  the  microscope  to  find  them,  but  in 
vain.  Then  I  tried  inoculating  guinea  pigs.  I  applied 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  a  grant  for  the 
purposes  of  experiment,  and  I  obtained  it.  Guinea 
pigs  were  procured,  and  I  tried  centrifuging  the  milk 
and  inoculating  guinea  pigs,  but  never  got  a  positive 
result  from  reacting  cows  otherwise  quite  healthy.  A 
much  larger  series  of  experiments  was  carried  out  by 
Professor  Ostertag  with  all  the  resources  of  the  German 
Imperial  Health  Office,  and  he  failed  to  trace  any  case 
of  tubercular  infection  from  such  milk,  but  subsequent 
researches  seemed  to  show  that  it  is  possible. 
Professor  Mettam  showed  that  the  udders  of  cows 
which  were  apparently  well  might  pass  tubercle 
bacilli  into  the  milk.  Some  people  take  an  exaggerated 
view  of  bovine  bacilli.  I  think  it  comes  fairly  within 
the  terms  of  the  Commission  for  me  to  state  that  bovine 
bacilli  have  a  much  greater  degree  of  virulence  for 
other  mammals  than  human  bacilli,  but  human  bacilli 
are  more  dangerous  for  man. 

520.  Mr.  O'Brien. —  Are  human  bacilli  to  be  found  in 
cows? — Human  bacilli  are  not  found  in  cows,  so  far  as 
I  know. 

Prof.  Mettam. — They  are. 

Professor  McWeeney. — I  was  not  aware  of  it. 

521.  Mr.  O'Brien. — If  there  is  a  person  in  charge  of 
cows  that  is  in  an  advanced  state  of  consumption,  a 
cow  may  get  infected  with  the  human  tubercle  bacilli? 
— Attempts  to  infect  cows  by  human  tubercle  bacilli 
have  generally  been  a  failure.  I  don't  wish  to  say  that 
human  tubercle  bacilli  might  not  affect  the  milk  after- 
wards. 

522.  Prof.  Mettam. — Is  it  not  a  fact  that  human 
tubercle  bacilli  may  infect  animals? — Yes;  they  may 
infect  guinea  pigs. 

523.  And  cattle? — I  was  not  so  sure  about  cattle. 

524.  What  about  the  old  researches  of  Chauveau. 
Did  not  he  show  that  cattle  might  be  infected? — I 
don't  know. 

525.  And  the  same  thing  also  applies  with  regard  to 
Nocard? — I  was  not  aware.  The  impression  I  had  was 
that  Koch  based  a  large  amount  of  bis  opinions,  which 
have  since  been  found  to  be  erroneous,  as  to  the  non- 
infectivity  of  cattle  upon  the  negative  results  of  his 
experiments.  He  tried  repeatedly  to  infect  cattle  with 
human  bacilli,  but  he  was  not  able  to  do  so. 

526.  If  the  bovine  bacillus  is  capable  of  infecting  all 
animals,  is  there  any  reason  why  man  should  be  ex- 
cluded?— I  don't  say  that  man  should  be  excluded.  I 
do  not  think  that  bovine  bacilli  are  as  virulent  for 
human  beings  as  human  bacilli  are,  and  I  base  that 
opinion  upon  the  results  of  post-mortem  examinations. 

527.  These  have  been  controlled  by  post-mortem  ex- 
aminations?— I  don't  think  you  quite  get  my  meaning. 
The  post-mortem  examinations  to  which  I  referred 
failed  to  discover  evidence  of  obsolete  lesions  in  the 
intestinal  canal  or  its  glands.  At  post-mortem  exa- 
minations on  the  human  subject  it  is  the  usual  thing, 
in  fact,  I  may  say  it  is  quite  usual,  to  get  tuberculous 
nodules  in  the  lung,  but  it  is  very  rare  in  my  expe- 
rience to  find  old -standing  lesions  of  the  mesenteric 
glands. 

528.  Do  your  post-viortem  examinations  apply  to 
adults  or  children? — Chiefly  to  adults. 

529.  So  that  it  is  highly  probable  those  affected  died 
before  they  got  to  adult  age? — It  is  quite  possible. 

530.  And  it  is  quite  probable  that  in  the  case  of 
adults  the  tuberculous  bacilli  may  pass  through  to  the 
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lungs? — That  is  said,  but  I  think  there  is  a  dilierence 
of  opinion  on  it,  but  it  is  quite  possible. 

531.  You  are  familiar,  of  course,  with  von  Pirquet's 
method  of  testing.  Have  you  done  any  yourself? — 
Yes;  I  have  done  a  great  many. 

532.  What  is  the  result  of  von  Pirquet's  methods? — 
As  applied  to  adults  it  yields  a  very  large  majority  of 
reacting  subjects. 

533.  More  than  90  per  cent.? — That  was  not  so  in 
my  experience.  The  number  that  reacted  did  rot 
amount  to  anything  like  90  per  cent. 

534.  You  know  that  90  per  cent,  has  been  given? — 
Yes. 

535.  Mr.  Wilson. — Ninety  per  cent,  of  ordinary 
human  beings? — I  don't  think  that  would  hold  in  Ire- 
land. 

536.  Prof.  Mettam. — In  Metchnikoff's  recent  paper 
he  states  that  in  Paris  82  per  cent,  were  shown  under 
the  age  of  15,  and  in  the  case  of  Naegeli  he  found  some- 
thing like  96  per  cent.  These  facts  are  well  known.  It 
is  well  known  that  Naegeli  in  Switzerland  found  that 
as  you  approach  the  age  of  forty,  90  per  cent,  of 
adults  yielded  evidence  of  tubercle? — I  don't  desire  to 
question  it  in  the  least.  The  point  to  which  I  tliLuk 
some  attention  deserved  to  be  directed  is  that  such 
lesions  were  generally  to  be  found  in  the  lung. 

537.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  obsolete  lesions  may 
have  given  the  patient  a  certain  amount  of  immunity? 
— It  is  the  absence  of  obsolete  lesions  in  the  alimen- 
tary canal  and  its  annexes  that  I  am  drawing  attention 
to. 

538.  In  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Tuberculosis  they  found  that  a  considerable  number  of 
eases  affecting  man  was  of  bovine  origin? — Of  a  total  of 
108  cases  of  human  tuberculosis  investigated,  84  yielded 
human  tubercle  bacilli  only;  19  yielded  bovine  tubercle 
bacilli. 

539.  So  I  may  take  it  that  20  per  cent,  of  the  cases 
were  all  of  bovine  origin.  Don't  you  think  that  is 
rather  serious? — I  think  so.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  I  am  here. 

540.  Don't  you  think  that  every  provision  should  be 
made  that  fewer  persons  should  take  milk  that  is  con- 
taminated with  bovine  bacilli? — I  think  it  is  very  de- 
sirable. I  would  not  like  to  drink  any  such  milk  my- 
self. 

541.  The  Chairman. — I  am  glad  that  we  have  that  ex- 
pression of  opinion  from  you,  because  it  will  go  far  to 
allay  the  feeling  of  alarm  in  the  public  mind,  that  al- 
though there  might  be  bovine  bacilli  in  the  animals 
producing  the  milk,  it  is  not  necessarily  as  great  a 
danger  as  being  exposed  to  tubercle  bacilli  generated  in 
the  human  system? — Quite  so.  The  exact  point  we 
were  discussing  was  as  regards  the  precise  infectivity 
of  reacting  cows  which  are  not  obviously  affected.  I 
think  we  must  also  take  it  as  a  fact  that  in  the  milk 
of  such  animals  the  bacilli  occur  in  very  small  mnn- 
bers. 

542.  Mr.  Wilson. — ^Would  you  say  excessively 
small? — I  rather  deprecate  the  use  of  terms  like  that. 
I  think  very  small  is  the  expression  I  should  prefer  to 
use.  It  is  difficult  to  give  a  numerical  expression  to 
it. 

543.  Would  you  say  relatively  small  in  comparison 
with  those  that  occur  in  a  tuberculous  udder? — Yes. 

544.  Sir  John  Lentaigne. — Would  you  say  that  if 
this  milk  infected  a  guinea  pig  that  it  would  be  unfit 
for  use? — Yes. 

545.  Prof.  Mettam. — The  question  of  the  infectivity 
of  particular  individuals  is  due  to  the  idiosyncracies  of 
that  particular  individual? — Yes.  Milk  that  might  fail 
to  infect  one  child  might  infect  another.  A  child  that 
had  a  hereditary  pre-disposition  to  the  disease  would 
possibly  be  infected  sooner  than  a  child  that  was  not 
so  pre-disposed  to  the  disease. 

546.  Consequently  you  will  agree  with  this  passage 
of  the  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Tuberculosis  :— 
"  We  are  convinced  that  measures  for  securing  the  pre- 
vention of  ingestion  of  boyine  tubercle  bacilli  with 
milk  would  greatly  reduce  the  number  of  cases  of  ab- 
dominal and  cervical  gland  tuberculosis  in  children, 
and  that  such  measures  should  include  the  exclusion 
from  the  food  supply  of  milk  of  a  recognisably  tuber- 
culous cow,  irrespective  of  the  site  of  the  disease, 
whether  in  the  udder  or  in  the  internal  organs  "? — I 
fully  concur  with  every  word  of  that,  and  the  only  rea- 
son I  take  up  the  somewhat  milder  position  is  that  I 
liad  regard  to  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  practi- 
cability of  the  measures  that  you  might  recommend.  I 
thought  that  if  scientists  like  myself  were  to  take  up 


too  sweeping  a  position  in  the  matter  it  might  make  it 
more  difficult,  in  view  of  the  large  number  of  these  re- 
acting cows  that  are  at  present  in  Ireland,  to  frame  a 
practical  scheme. 

547.  Mr.  Wilson. — I  gather  that  the  extract  read  by 
Professor  M-ttam  does  not  suggest  the  exclusion  of  all 
cows  that  react,  and  which  are  otherwise  healthy.  It 
does  iiuggest  the  exclusion  of  all  cows  that  are  recog- 
nisably tubercular? — I  think  Professor  Mettam  will 
be  able  to  explain  his  own  position.  My  posi- 
tion is  that  it  would  be  desirable  that  all  such 
cows  should  be  excluded  from  the  milk  supply.  To 
exclude  them  at  one  fell  swoop  would  be  impracticable, 
but  I  think  that  the  milk  derived  from  herds  in  which 
none  of  the  stock  react  should  have  a  higher  commer- 
cial value  than  that  from  herds  some  members  of  which 
reacted  to  the  tuberculin  test;  and  I  would  further  en- 
deavour to  induce  committees  of  lunatic  asylums,. 
Avorkhouses,  and  orphanages,  and  other  large  institu- 
tions, to  give  a  preference  to  contractors  who  could 
supply  a  reliable  veterinary  certificate  that  their  stock 
did  not  react.  If  I  could  compel  them  to  do  that  I 
would  do  so. 

548.  Mr.  Campbell. — Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
at  the  Model  Farm  you  did  not  find  any  tubercle  in 
the  milk? — But  my  methods  were  imperfect. 

549.  The  Chairman. — That  was  done  twenty  years 
ago? — Ten  years  ago.  Once  you  admit  cows  reaxiting 
to  the  tuberculin  test  to  the  dairy  herd,  you  never 
know  what  progress  the  disease  may  make.'  I  draw 
attention  to  that  in  the  draft  of  my  evidence.  Tuber- 
culosis is  a  steadily  progressive  disease,  and  if  left  to 
itself  it  kills  a  very  large  number  of  those  it  attacks. 
You  never  have  any  guarantee  in  the  case  of  dairy 
cows  that  the  tuberculosis  is  not  increasing. 

550.  Mr.  Wilson. — You  spoke  of  it  kilHng  a  large 
proportion  of  those  whom  it  attacked? — I  was  speaking 
of  cattle.  The  disease  in  cattle  has  a  large  percentage 
of  attacks. 

551.  What  is  the  scientific  explanation  of  the  large 
number  of  people  attacked  by  tuberculosis  who  get 
better?  Is  it  contained  in  the  word  immunity? — I 
don't  like  to  apply  the  word  "  immunity.'"  The  disease 
is  the  outcome  of  a  struggle  between  the  defensive 
mechanisms  of  the  body  and  the  invading  bacilli.  In 
a  great  many  eases,  owing  to  the  fewness  on  the  part 
of  the  invading  bacilli,  only  a  small  number  being 
taken  in,  the  greater  strength  of  the  defensive  mechan- 
isms of  the  body  succeeds  in  building  a  wall  around  the 
bacilli,  and  then  the  disease  makes  no  further  advance; 
but  it  lies  latent  for  a  long  time  in  some  people,  and  if 
their  constitution  is  impaired  by  other  diseases  it 
springs  up. 

552.  Sir  John  Lentaigne. — Would  you  consider  it 
advisable  or  not  to  exclude  all  tubercular  cattle  from 
the  dairy  which  supply  milk? — I  would  regard  it  as  a 
counsel  of  perfection,  and  we  ought  to  strive  to  attain 
it. 

It  might  be  possible  to  give  legislative  effect  to  that 
in  a  safe  way  by  allowing  a  period  of  time  to  elapse 
before  such  an  Act  would  come  into  force,  during 
which  time  everyone  would  be  warned  and  get  their 
cattle  fattened  off. 

553.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Is  it  difficult  to  make  this 
tuberculin  test? — No;  it  is  very  simple. 

554.  Can  it  be  done  by  any  Veterinary  Surgeon? — 
Yes. 

555.  Or  medical  practitioner  ?— It  is  the  work  of  a 
Veterinary  Surgeon. 

556.  Mr.  Campbell. — Sir  John  Lentaigne  raised  the 
question  of  giving  notice.  How  could  any  dairyman  in 
buying  a-  cow  be  sure  that  it  had  not  tuberculosis? — 
All  respectable  dairymen  nowadays  ought  to  buy  their 
cows  subject  to  the  tuberculin  test.  If  the  dairymen 
adopt  this  practice,  and  undertake  not  to  buy  for 
stock  purposes  any  cow  that  reacts  to  the  tuberculin 
test,  I  believe  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  they  would 
be  able  to  secure  an  abundant  supply. 

557.  Is  it  at  all  likely  that  the  dairymen  will  do 
that? — I  believe  that  the  dairymen  are  as  up-to-date 
and  as  intelligent  and  honest  as  others,  no  more  nor 
less,  and  if  it  is  shown  to  be  to  their  advantage,  and 
secured  for  them  a  greater  amount  of  custom,  and  if 
they  knew  they  were  likely  to  be  taken  up  by  public 
institutions,  I  think  they  would  have  the  test. 

558.  Sir  John  Lentaigne. — Horses  are  bought  sub- 
ject to  the  veterinary  surgeon's  certificate.  Might  not 
cows  be  bought  also  subject  to  the  veterinary  surgeon's 
certificate? — I  do  not  see  anything  to  prevent  it. 
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539.  Mr.  Campbell. — It  would  be  uecessary  to  have 
some  compulsion,  would  it? — Well,  I  believe  there  are 
a  great  many  things  in  which  compulsion  ought  to  be 
applied,  and  is  not;  but  I  think  that  the  whole  trend  of 
modern  legislation  seems  to  be  to  try  to  get  people  to 
do  things  without  compelling  them.  If  you  try  to 
compel  a  man  to  do  a  thing,  and  he  is  unwilling  to  do 
it,  you  put  him  into  prison  and  make  a  martyr  of  him, 
and  get  up  an  agitation  in  his  favour. 

.560.  You  are  aware  that  in  Great  Britain  great  at- 
tempts were  made  about  twenty  years  ago  to  carry  out 
this  very  thing? — I  know  that. 

561.  And  it  came  to  nothing? — I  am  sorry  to  hear  it. 

562.  Various  asylums  tried  to  buy  their  cows  on  the 
tuberculin  test,  and  to  my  certain  knowledge  they  have 
had  to  give  it  up. — Why  have  they  to  give  it  up? 

563.  Because  if  you  would  not  buy  my  cow  without 
a  test,  another  man  would,  and  why  should  I  bother 
with  a  test.  We  would  buy  our  cows  in  the  Dublin 
Market  with  a  test,  but  others  will  buy  without  any 
test. 

The  Chairman. — Unless  the  test  was  universal  it 
would  be  practically  useless? — I  really  cannot  go  into 
what  is  practical,  but  I  believe  that  if  we  really  made 
it  worth  the  dairyman's  while  to  have  no  tuberculous 
cows  the  leaders  of  the  dairj'  industry  would  have  no 
such  cows,  and  their  milk  would  have  a  higher  com- 
mercial value. 

564.  Sir  John  Lentaigne. — Do  you  not  think  that 
educating  the  public  will  give  a  higher  incentive? — 
Yes :  I  look  forward  to  the  Commission  doing  that. 

565.  Do  you  know  anything  of  what  is  done  in 
this  particular  matter  in  Denmark? — I  have  not  fol- 
lowed the  development  of  the  question  of  late  years. 
You  will  get  that  from  some  other  witness,  but  I  am 
under  the  impression  that  they  have  gone  further  than 
we  have  in  this  question. 

566.  Mr.  Campbell. — From  the  tests  you  have  made 
you  imagine  that  perhaps  40  per  cent,  of  our  cows  arc 
tubercular? — I  said  it  may  perhaps  have  been  from  30 
to  40  per  cent. 

567.  I  do  not  think  40  per  cent,  is  too  high. — I  am 
glad  to  hear  that,  because  I  was  in  doubt  whether  I 
had  not  gone  too  far. 

568.  The  method  which  has  been  recommended  by 
so  many  scientific  men  for  the  reduction  of  tuberculosis 
is,  of  course,  to  apply  the  tuberculin  test  to  separate 
the  stock?— Yes. 

569.  I  want  to  read  for  you  this  sentence  to  show 
you  what  need  there  is  for  the  improvement  of  public 
opinion  in  Ireland.  This  is  a  leaflet  issued  by  the 
Department,  enlightening  the  people  as  to  tuberculosis 
being  infectious,  and  how  its  spread  may  be  pre- 
vented. After  stating  the  steps  that  should  be  taken 
to  prevent  the  disease — the  separation  of  the  sound 
from  the  unsound,  and  the  disinfection  of  infected 
premises — the  leaflet  states  : — "  The  first  step  is  to  put 
not  only  the  obviously  unsound,  but  also  those  that  are 
suspected,  in  quarters  by  themselves,  that  is,  to  isolate 
them.  Unless  they  are  of  extraordinary  value  for  breed- 
ing purposes,  they  should  be  fattened  for  the  butcher 
as  soon  as  possible."  That  had  to  be  withdrawn  in 
Ireland,  because  it  was  said  that  it  was  an  incentive 
to  people  to  sell  tuberculous  cattle,  but  are  we  not 
selling  them  every  day  of  the  week? — Yes. 

570.  You  give  it  as  your  opinion  that  in  the  case  of 
apparently  healthy  cows  that  react  to  the  tuberculin 
test  it  would  be  legitimate  for  the  owner  to  fatten  them 
for  the  butcher? — Yes.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
danger  to  the  public  eating  the  meat  of  such  cows. 

571.  The  Chairman. — Allusion  was  made  yesterday 
to  certain  plenary  powers  existing  in  certain  English 
cities,  such  as  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  for  instance, 
which  they  obtained  under  private  Acts ;  the  power 
exists  to  investigate  the  sources  from  which  their 
supply  of  milk  was  gathered? — Yes. 

572.  In  your  draft  of  evidence  you  say  that  in  Man- 
chester and  Liverpool  the  milk  sent  into  these  cities  by 
468  farmers  was  tested,  and  that  of  these  468  farmers 
no  less  than  30,  or  6.4  per  cent.,  were  found  to  be 
supplying  tuberculous  milk?— Yes;  that  is  so.  I  found 
that  in  the  Report  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of 
Manchester  for  last  year. 

573.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  what  the  Public 
Health  Authorities  did  in  these  circumstances? — Yes; 
I  think  so.  It  sent  its  Inspectors  to  the  farmers,  and 
got  the  cows  examined,  and  in  certain  cases  he  applied 
the  tuberculin  test.  In  the  case  of  one  farmer  they 
found  that  no  less  than  89  per  cent,  of  his  cattle  re- 
acted to  the  test. 


574.  What  action  was  taken  by  the  Public  Health 
Authority  to  ensure  that  milk  from  this  herd  would 
not  be  allowed  to  be  sent  into  the  city?  Was  a 
general  prohibition  given  not  to  send  milk  from  that 
farm  where  the  89  per  cent,  of  affected  cows  were 
discovered?— The  prohibition  was  given,  I  take  it,  mnd 
in  the  case  of  the  89  per  cent,  the  dairyman  was  prose- 
cuted for  failing  to  notify  to  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  the  presence  in  his  herd  of  a  cow  suffering  from 
marked  tuberculosis  in  the  udder. 

575.  Do  you  suggest  that  the  power  which  exists  in 
Manchester  and  Liverpool  should  be  conferred  on  the 
Public  Health  Authority  in  Dublin? — I  do,  most  de- 
cidedly. I  think  that  every  power  which  is  possessed 
by  the  Public  Health  Authority  in  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester ought  to  be  conferred  on,  and  moreover,  to  be 
exercised  by,  the  Public  Health  Authority  in  Dublin. 

576.  In  the  first  instance  Parliament  would  have  to 
be  consulted  and  powers  obtained,  and  then  it  would 
he  for  public  opinion  to  insist  that  the  powers  that  were 
given  should  be  put  into  operation? — Have  you  been 
told  that  the  Public  Health  Authorities  of  Dublin  have 
]io  such  power? 

577.  It  was  not  perhaps  directly  stated,  but  in  prac- 
tice the  belief  prevails  that  it  is  extremely  doubtful 
whether  they  have  the  power,  and  so  grave  was  the 
doubt  that  the  Public  Health  Authorities  have  hesi- 
tated to  seek  to  establish  it. 

Sir  John  Lentaigne. — In  the  papers  yesterday  it  was, 
stated  that  in  answer  to  me,  Mr.  Smith,  the  witness 
from  the  Local  Government  Board,  said  there  was  such 
])ower.  I  am  under  the  impression  that  under  the 
Tuberculosis  Prevention  Act  they  have  the  power,  it 
they  exercise  it. 

The  Chairman. — Some  doubt  exists,  because  the 
Dublin  Corporation  in  their  Omnibus  Bill  sought  to 
have  powers  conferred  on  them  similar  to  those  con- 
ferred on  the  English  cities  we  have  been  referring  to, 
and  this  clearly  indicated  that  the  Law  Officer  of  the 
Corporation  was  doubtful  whether  such  powers  existed? 
— I  am  under  the  impression  that  in  the  second  part  of 
the  Tuberculosis  Prevention  Act  they  have  the  power, 
and  what  I  complain  of  is  that  they  have  not  exer- 
cised it. 

578.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Is  that  the  power  to  go  into  the 
country  and  examine  the  source  of  supply? — Yes. 
Where  the  Sanitary  Authorities  in  the  country  have  not 
carried  out  their  duties  the  Public  Health  Authority  in 
Dublin  can  send  its  Inspector  to  the  cow  byre  in  the 
country. 

579.  The  Chairman. — This  was  one  of  the  difficulties 
of  the  Dublin  Corporation,  as  they  were  unable  to  de- 
termine at  the  moment  whether  in  the  district  from 
which  the  milk  was  supplied  the  Local  Authorities  had 
enforced  the  regulations  imposed  on  them  by  registra- 
tion?— That  is  quite  a  different  matter.  That  is  be- 
ginning at  the  wrong  end.  The  first  thing  of  all  is  to 
I'xercise  the  power  which  the  Corporation  most  un- 
doubtedly possess,  of  collecting  samples  of  milk  coming 
from  outside  into  the  city,  and  subjecting  them  to  bac- 
teriological examination,  and  to  trace  up  the  source  of 
the  milk  supply,  and  ascertain  where  the  tuberculous 
animals  are  that  are  causing  the  trouble,  and  forcing 
the  farmer  to  slaughter  them.  I  am  under  the  impres- 
sion -that  the  Dublin  Corporation  have  the  power  to  do 
tliat,  if  they  care  to  exercise  it. 

580.  It  was  conveyed  to  us  yesterday  very  distinctly 
that  it  was  a  question  of  doubt,  and  that  the  procedure 
to  be  adopted  was  so  complicated  that  they  hesitated 
to  put  it  into  operation? — I  do  not  think  it  is  a 
point  upon  which  any  doubt  ought  to  exist.  In  a  pro- 
perly organised  Health  Department  there  ought  to  be 
no  doubt  as  to  their  powers,  and  if  these  powers  are 
known  they  ought  to  be  acted  upon. 

581.  You  think  the  question  ought  to  be  fought  to  a 
direct  legal  issue? — I  do  not  think  we  have  got  as  far  as 
a  legal  issue.  If  only  someone  would  take  the  trouble  to 
read  the  Acts  on  the  subject  he  would  know  without 
any  legal  process  at  all.  They  bear  their  own  construc- 
tion on  the  face  of  them. 

582.  Prof.  Mettam. — We  gathered  that  the  only  way 
by  which  they  would  get  power  was  by  informing  the 
Local  Government  Board.  They  have  to  ask  the  Local 
Government  Board? — I  do  not  think  they  have.  If  you 
have  a  copy  of  the  Tuberculosis  Prevention  Act,  you 
will  see  that  they  have  ample  powers  for  the  purpose. 

583.  Mr.  Wit  SON. — For  this  precise  purpose? — Yes, 
undoubtedly,  independent  of  the  Local  Government 
Board. 

584.  Mr.  0'Bp.ien. — Sir  Charles  Cameron  said  that  he 
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thought  the  Corporation  had  power,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  to  go  into  the  coun- 
try. They  asked  in  the  Omnibus  Bill  for  direct  power 
to  write  to  the  Local  Authority  in  the  country,  and  say 
"  There  is  tuberculous  milk  sent  up,  and  we  insist  on 
you  taking  action  about  it  "? — There  is  no  use  writing 
to  Local  Authorities.  The  officer  of  the  complaining 
Authority  is  the  man  to  carry  out  the  inspection,  and 
that  is  what  is  done  in  Liverpool  and  Manchester. 

585.  Prof.  Mettam. — In  the  Report  of  the  Veterinary 
Surgeon  to  the  Corporation  of  Glasgow,  1907-8.  it  is 
stated  that  21,092  cows  supplied  milk  to  Glasgow  in 
1908  from  herds  situated  in  the  counties  of  Ayr,  Ren- 
frew, Dumbarton,  Stirling,  and  Lanark,  and  an  exa- 
mination showed  that  one  in  531  had  a  defective  udder, 
and  that  one  in  1,240  was  tuberculous. — So  far  as  my 
knowledge  goes,  the  Dublin  Corporation  have  the 
powers,  and  if  they  have  not  they  ought  definitely  to 
know  and  ask  for  them.  There  was  nothing  whatever 
to  prevent  them  acquiring  the  same  powers  as  exist  in 
Liverpool  and  Manchester,  and  I  say  there  is  no  excuse 
for  such  laxity  in  this  important  matter. 

586.  Prof.  Mettam.— The  Medical  Officer's  Report 
for  Glasgow  showed  that  in  post-mortems  40,  or  2.4 
per  cent,  were  affected  in  the  udder? — That  is  a  very 
high  percentage. 

Mr.  Campbell. — It  is  one  per  cent,  in  Hamburg. 

587.  Mr.  O'Brien. — In  the  last  paragraph  of  your 
draft  evidence  you  say,  in  reference  to  the  Report  of 
the  Medical  Officer  of  Liverpool,  that  the  proportion  of 
samples  of  milk  found  to  be  infected  was  always  higher 
in  the  case  of  the  country  producer  than  in  the  case  of 
the  milk  produced  in  the  town.  You  say — "  Of  the 
latter  the  highest  number  ever  found  tubercular  was  2 
per  cent.,  whereas  of  the  country  samples  the  per- 
centage was  four  in  1910,  and  nine  in  1904."  Have 
you  any  explanation  for  that? — Yes;  the  reason  is  per- 
fectly well  known.  The  cows  in  the  country  are  worse 
kept  and  under  less  strict  supervision  than  in  the  town. 

588.  Is  it  not  also  a  fact  that  in  many  towns  when 
they  notice  that  something  is  the  matter  with  their 
cows  they  send  them  oS  to  the  country? — I  have  heard 
that  of  Manchester.  They  put  them  away  from  obser- 
vation. 

589.  It  is  not  necessarily  the  badness  of  the  byres, 
but  when  the  animals  become  diseased  they  are  put  out 
into  the  country? — That  is  very  possible. 


590.  Mr.  Campbell.— There  is  another  reason.  The 
dairymen  in  Dublin  buy  the  pick  of  the  cows.  The 
worst  cows  are  left  in  the  country. 

Mr.  O'Brien.— And  they  buy  older  cows?— The  town 
dairymen  have  some  idea  of  how  to  do  things. 

591.  This  paragraph  to  which  I  have  referred  would 
lead  one  to  suppose  that  the  whole  method  of  looking 
after  the  cows  was  nearly  five  times  as  bad  in  the  eo m- 
try  as  in  the  town? — I  don't  think  it  is  quite  sus- 
ceptible of  that  explanation.  You  will  observe  that  I 
did  not  draw  any  inference  from  the  figures,  because  I 
was  not  very  clear  myself  what  was  the  cause.  Every- 
one knows  that  milk  coming  in  from  the  outside  is  not 
as  high  class  a  product  as  that  produced  in  the  towns 
under  the  strict  supervision  of  the  Public  Health 
Authority. 

592.  Sir  John  Lentaigne. — That  is  the  more  reason 
why  it  shoxdd  be  carefully  inspected? — Yes. 

593.  Mr.  Wilson. — In  the  previous  pages  of  your 
evidence  you  say — "  If  we  assume  the  incidence  of 
udder  infection  to  be  one  per  cent,  only,  and  if  further 
we  assume  that  only  20  per  cent,  of  all  the  milch  cows 
in  Ireland  are  tubercular,  we  find  that  '2  per  cent,  out 
of  all  cows  have  tubercular  disease  in  the  udder,  and 
are  yielding  dangerously  infective  milk.  Estimating 
the  total  number  of  milch  cows  in  Ireland  at  a  million 
and  a  half,  we  arrive  at  a  grand  total  of  somewhere 
about  3,000  cows  with  tubercular  disease  of  the  udder,, 
and  dangerous  to  the  public  health,  scattered  up  and 
down  the  country  "? — Yes. 

594.  From  what  I  have  seen  in  my  own  part  of  the 
country,  I  think  your  evidence  that  3,000,  more  or 
less,  are  scattered  throughout  the  country  would  be 
right? — Yes.  The  question  of  destroying  these  animals 
is,  of  course,  a  question  of  policy,  but  if  you  destroy 
these  3,000  you  destroy  the  greater  part  of  the  infec- 
tion, and  so  far  you  would  be  doing  a  great  public  ser- 
vice ;  but  I  think  you  ought  ultimately  to  get  rid  of  the 
others  also. 

595.  Sir  John  Lentaigne. — Would  it  not  be  an 
economy  in  the  end  to  destroy  these  cows? — Yes. 

596.  Prof.  Mettam.— What  you  would  suggest  would 
be  the  removal  of  all  cases  of  open  tuberculosis? — Yes. 

The  Chairman. — Thank  you.  Professor  McWeeney > 
for  your  very  interesting  and  important  evidence. 


Dr.  John  O'Donoghue  examined. 


597.  The  Chairman. — You  are  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  for  Clontarf,  and  also  Superintendent  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  for  the  entire  North  Dublin  Rural 
District?— Yes. 

598.  Regarding  the  supervision  of  the  dairies  in  the 
North  Dublin  District,  is  it  not  the  practice 
that  the  Dairy  Inspector  or  the  Veterinary  Inspector 
may  notice  certain  things  which  they  believe  are  not 
in  conformity  with  the  regulations  laid  down  under  the 
Milk  Shops  and  Dairies  Order,  and  then  report  them 
to  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  district? — 
They  don't  always  report  to  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health.  They  are  not  supposed  to  do  so.  They  report 
to  the  District  Council. 

599.  Prof.  Mettam.— Directly?— Yes. 

600.  The  Chairman. — And  do  you  get  directions 
from  the  Council? — The  instructions  come  to  me  in  a 
roundabout  method. 

601.  You  have  a  Dairy  Inspector  m  the  North  Dub- 
lin District?— Yes,  and  a  Veterinary  Surgeon  as  well. 

602.  Will  you  point  out  the  difference  between  the 
duties  of  these  two  officers? — The  duties  of  the  Veteri- 
nary Surgeon  is  to  inspect  the  cows  and  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  cow  byre,  and  he  reports  to  the  Coun- 
cil as  to  the  result  of  his  inspection.  The  duty  of  the 
ordinary  Dairy  Inspector  seems  to  be  confined  to  look- 
ing up  persons  who  are  not  registered,  or  to  serve 
notices  on  people  who  do  not  comply  with  the  regula- 
tions. The  Dairy  Inspectors  have  received  no  sanitary 
certificate. 

603.  They  have  no  qualifications? — No. 

603a.  So  that  they  have  not  the  smallest  idea  of  what 
the  hygienic  condition  of  a  dairy  or  a  cowshed  should 
be?— No. 


604.  Has  attention  ever  been  paid  by  these  Inspec- 
tors to  the  clothes  or  general  condition  of  the  people 
handling  the  milk? — Practically  none. 

605.  And  his  duties  are  restricted  to  the  general  in- 
spection of  the  premises  or  byres,  the  keeping  of 
swine  in  proximity  to  dairies,  and  the  distance  of  the 
manure  pit  from  the  cow  byre? — Yes. 

606.  Does  he  go  to  the  homes  of  the  people  or  the 
milk  shops? — They  have  practically  no  dairies  in  the 
rural  part.  There  might  be  one  or  two  in  Howth ;  in 
other  places  I  do  not  know  of  any.  They  milk  and 
put  the  milk  into  churns,  and  it  is  brought  into  the 
city.    They  do  not  sell  it  as  a  rule  in  the  country. 

607.  The  milk  is  not  followed  by  the  Officer  of  your 
district  to  the  place  where  it  is  exposed  for  sale  in  the 
city?— No. 

608.  And  no  supervision  exists  so  far  as  your  Coun- 
cil is  concerned  over  the  condition  in  which  the  milk  is 
kept  while  it  is  being  disposed  of? — No.  The  supervi- 
sion so  far  as  my  Council  is  concerned  is  very  lax. 

609.  Is  their  attention  called  to  the  condition  of  the 
vessel  in  which  the  milk  is  placed? — I  should  say  that 
there  is  hardly  ever.  I  have  never  seen  a  report  that 
the  milk  vessels  or  cans  were  not  perfect.  They  gene- 
rally report  that  everything  is  all  right. 

610.  It  is  a  very  satisfactory  way  to  report,  but 
whether  the  circumstances  justify  the  report  is  another 
question?— I  think  we  have  70  cow-sheds,  and  about 
20  of  these  are  absolutely  unsuitable  for  the  keeping  of 
dairy  cattle. 

611.  The  construction  is  such  that  it  is  impossible 
to  keep  cattle  in  a  healthy  condition  in  "them? — Yes.  I 
should  also  say  that  we  have  not  one  single  first-class 
cow-shed  in  the  whole  area. 
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612.  Is  there  an  Institution  called  the  Albert  Insti- 
tution?— Yes.  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  cannot  class  it  as 
lirst-class;  it  is  called  the  Model  Institute. 

613.  Model,  but  not  first-class?— Yes. 

614.  You  have  about  70  dairies? — Yes;  and  I  should 
say  20  of  them  are  not  fit  for  the  keeping  of  dairy 
cows,  and  the  great  majority  of  them  are  defective  for 
the  ordinary  reasons — no  ventilation,  light,  &c.  The 
principal  difficulty  is  that  the  byres  are  all  badly  con- 
structed. They  make  them  too  long,  so  that  they  get 
filthy,  and  the  cow  lies  down  in  the  dirt. 

615.  Prof.  Mettam. — How  many  cows  would  there 
be? — About  1,000.  Of  course,  the  number  varies  from 
time  to  time. 

616.  Mr.  O'BiUEN. — You  mean  that  the  cow  has 
room  to  get  back  and  lie  down  in  the  droppings? — 
Yes. 

617.  That  it  is  too  long  that  way? — Yes.  The  cow 
is  made  to  fit  the  byre,  and  not  the  byre  constructed 
for  the  cow. 

618.  Sir  John  Lentaione. — Artane  is  in  your  dis- 
trict?—Yes. 

610.  You  have  seen  the  byres  there? — They  are  not 
under  my  control. 

620.  The  Chairman. — You  had  an  unfortunate  epi- 
demic of  fever  in  your  district  a  year  or  two  ago? — 
We  had  three.  One,  of  scarlatina,  in  Glasnevin,  caused 
by  milk;  one  in  Clontarf,  of  typhoid;  and  another  of 
typhoid  fever,  in  Howth,  directly  traceable  to  milk. 

621.  In  all  three  outbreaks? — Yes. 

622.  These  are  all  recent  occurrences? — The  Glas- 
nevin one  was  about  two  or  three  years  ago.  There 
were  practically  fourteen  initial  cases  of  scarlatina,  and 
it  was  found  that  they  were  scattered  all  over  Glas- 
nevin, and  the  patients  were  all  supplied  by  the  one 
dairyman.  His  children  had  been  suffering  from  sore 
throats,  and  his  cows  were  out  in  the  country.  I  in- 
spected the  place  in  the  country,  and  I  found  that  the 
man  milking  the  cows  had  a  peculiar  kind  of  sore 
throat,  and  I  induced  him  to  go  to  the  hospital.  A 
certain  amount  of  milk  was  confiscated,  and  the  place 
was  disinfected. 

623.  Was  it  ascertained  that  the  people  afiected 
were  supplied  from  the  one  dairy? — Yes.  That  is  the 
first  fourteen  cases. 

624.  The  reason  I  ask  the  question  is  that  I  am 
anxious  to  know  when  is  the  mind  of  the  Medical 
Officer  inspired  with  the  notion  that  the  disease 
arises  from  a  common  cause,  and  when  does  he  take 
action  to  ascertain  what  the  cause  is? — That  all  de- 
pends on  the  notification.  If  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  gets  four  or  five  notifications  of  scarlatina  in 
one  district  he  goes  and  inquires,  and  finds  whether  the 
milk  supply  is  the  cause. 

625.  Does  the  Medical  Officer  in  the  district  insti- 
tute inquiries  for  his  own  information? — Yes. 

626.  And  he  reports  to  you  as  Medical  Superinten- 
dent of  Health? — I  get  all  the  notifications  of  disease 
in  the  North  district. 

627.  And  these  induce  you  to  undertake  investiga- 
tions to  trace  the  source  of  the  disease? — Yes. 

628.  What  period  elapses  between  the  notification  of 
the  first  half-dozen  cases  and  the  determination  of  the 
source  of  infection? — These  scarlatina  cases  were 
rather  an  explosive  outbreak— three  and  four  to-day 
and  five  to-morrow,  so  that  three  days  elapsed— so  far 
as  my  recollection  goes,  before  we  got  on  the  track  of 
the  milk.  In  the  Clontarf  outbreak  we  were  very  un- 
fortunate. There  were  142  cases  of  typhoid,  and  130 
of  them  had  received  the  milk  from  a  particular  dairy. 
There  were  82  houses  attacked,  and  70  weie  supplied 
with  milk  from  a  particular  dairy. 

620.  There  were  only  three  houses  out  of  82  with  im- 
munity from  typhoid  fever? — No^  There  were  82 
houses  attacked;  79  of  these  were  supplied  with  the 
milk  from  a  particular  dairy.  The  other  three  houses 
were  only  partially  supplied  by  that  dairy.  In  that  epi- 
demic, so  far  as  the  milk  supply  was  concerned,  no 
steps  were  taken  to  prevent  the  milk  being  distri- 
buted owing  to  a  peculiar  flaw  in  the  Act. 

630.  I  am  coming  up  to  that.  We  had  evidence  yes- 
terday from  Sir  Charles  Cameron  on  the  point?— We 
proved  that  in  every  instance  the  milk  supplied  came 
from  this  particular  dairy.  It  was  held  that  we  could 
not  close  it  because  we  could  not  establish  the  fact 
that  there  was  disease  amongst  the  dairyman's  family 
or  his  employees,  though  I  had  a  suspicion  that  one  of 
the  men  was  suffering  from  mild  typhoid.  He  was  a 
milker. 


631.  Miss  McNeill. — Was  any  test  applied? — The 
Widal  test  was  applied  in  several  cases,  but  the  result 
of  the  Widal  test  was  never  known,  except  that  the 
milkers  were  changed  on  to  other  work. 

632.  The  Chairman. — Was  that  done  rather  at  the 
instance  of  the  owner  of  the  dairy  than  of  the  Public 
Health  Authorities? — Purely  at  the  instance  of  the 
owner  of  the  dairy. 

633.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  Public  Health  Authorities 
had  not  the  power  to  have  the  Widal  test  applied  for 
their  own  information? — I  do  not  think  they  had. 

634.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  the  Public 
Health  Authority  should  have  that  power? — I  do. 

635.  As  a  precautionary  measure,  at  least.  After 
these  tests  had  beeJi  employed,  the  owner  of  this  dairy 
thought  it  wise  to  change  them  to  other  occupa- 
tions?— Yes.  He  changed  his  milkers  and  his  dairy 
people. 

636.  Sir  John  I>entaigne. — Did  he  change  them  all? 
— Yes.  At  the  time  this  test  was  applied  public 
opinion  was  acting  on  the  dairyman,  because  people 
were  refusing  to  take  his  milk. 

637.  The  Chairman. — That  was  an  instance  in  which 
public  opinion  had  a  stimulating  effect  towards  re- 
form?—Yes. 

638.  At  all  events,  it  was  considered  unsatisfactory 
by  the  Public  Health  Authorities  that  they  had  not 
power  to  prevent  the  sale  of  milk  from  this  particular 
daily  under  the  very  suspicious  circumstances  which 
then  existed? — Y'^es. 

639.  Although  the  suspicion  almost  amounted  to  a 
certainty,  they  were  advised  that  they  had  jaot  the 
power  to  prevent  the  sale  of  the  milk? — Yes.  Exactly 
the  same  thing  occurred  in  the  Howth  epidemic.  There 
were  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  cases,  so  far  as  I  can  re- 
member. They  were  scattered  all  over  Howth.  A  lot 
of  them  were  campers-out  there  in  the  summer,  and  it 
was  found  that  they  had  all  the  same  milk  supply. 
The  milk  was  supposed  to  be  sterilized  milk.  The  epi- 
demic was  accounted  for  in  this  way — a  man  whose 
family  had  typhoid  in  Clontarf  took  a  house  on  the 
Hill  of  Howth,  and  developed  typhoid  himself.  The 
dejecta  from  this  patient  was  thrown  into  a  sort  of 
ash-pit.  There  was  a  sort  of  drain  from  this  ash-pit 
running  into  a  stream  which  ran  by  the  premises  of  a 
dairyman  who  washed  his  cans  in  the  stream.  That  was 
what  spread  the  epidemic  in  that  case.  In  that  parti- 
cular case  we  could  not  stop  the  selling  of  the  milk. 

640.  That  is  exactly  the  case  that  was  referred  to  by 
Sir  Charles  Cameron  yesterday,  where  he  thought  it 
was  eminently  desirable  that  the  Public  Health 
Authorities  should  have  the  same  power  over  suspected 
cases  as  over  cases  in  which  they  had  positive  proof? — 
Yes. 

641.  Do  you  subscribe  to  that? — Certainly. 

642.  And  do  you  think  it  eminently  desirable  that 
such  power  should  be  conferred  oii  the  Sanitary 
Authority? — I  do. 

643.  Mr.  Wilson. — I  was  wondering  whether  Dr. 
O'Donoghue  would  give  us  any  idea  whether  the  people 
in  whose  hands  the  power  would  be  placed  would  use 
it.  They  do  not  seem  to  use  the  powers  they  have  got? 
—The  majority  of  the  people  who  have  to  put  these 
Dairy  Regulations  in  Ireland  into  operation  are  cow- 
keepers  themselves. 

644.  Arising  out  of  that,  would  you  see  any  seriou.s 
difficulty  in  the  Municipalities  getting  power  to  control 
the  milk  from  the  source  of  origin? — I  think  they 
should  have  that  power.  My  idea  is  that  the  only  way 
to  deal  with  some  of  the  dairies  is  to  license  thein  like 
the  public-houses.  It  has  acted  very  well  in  the  case  of 
alcohol;  why  not  in  the  case  of  milk. 

645.  Mr.  Campbell. — You  would  put  the  cow- 
keepers  directly  under  the  Sanitary  Authorities  in  the 
city? — No;  I  would  license  them  only.  The  people  wha 
would  have  the  authority  to  license  would,  in  ray 
opinion,  be  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  or,  if  yoii 
will,  the  County  Council.  The  point  about  the  license 
is  that  you  can  go  and  oppose  the  man's  licence  if  he 
does  not  keep  his  dairy  in  a  proper  condition. 

646.  Prof.  Mettam.— It  would  also  ensure  that  he 
sliould  have  fit  and  proper  quarters  for  his  cows  when 
he  applied  for  his  licence? — He  should  have  his  pre- 
mises in  fit  and  proper  condition  before  he  gets  his 
licence. 

647.  The  Chairman.— Do  you  know  if  the  licensing 
system  prevails  in  Manchester  and  those  other  cities 
that  have  special  powers  luider  their  own  local  Acts?— 
I  do  not  think  so.    In  America,  I  think,  they  have. 

648.  Miss  McNeill. — The  following  appears  in  th» 
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report  of  a  Milk  Commission  of  Philadelphia  : — 
"  No  dairy  farm,  creamery,  dairy  product  shop,  milk 
dealer,  pasteurising  plant,  milk  shop,  restaurant, 
diningroom,  eating  saloon,  hotel,  bar,  drug  stores,  ice 
cream  saloon,  or  ice  cream  manufactory,  or  by  any 
other  concern  engaged  in  the  business  of  selling  milk 
or  milk  products,  shall  be  permitted  to  sell  or  offer  for 
sale  milk,  cream,  buttermilk,  ripened  milk,  koumisc, 
kefyr,  evaporated  condensed  milk,  sweetened  con- 
densed milk,  skimmed  milk,  ice  cream,  or  any  other 
milk  or  cream  product,  without  a  licence;  and  before 
such  licence  is  issued  a  sanitary  inspection  of  the  pre- 
mises shall  be  made,  and  a  detailed  record  of  the  same, 
together  with  a  description  of  the  business  of  the  ap- 
plicant, shall  be  filled  in  the  division  of  milk  inspec- 
tion. Each  licence  issued  for  the  sale  of  milk,  cream  or 
milk  products,  must  distinctly  specify  the  class  or 
classes  of  milk  to  be  sold  under  such  licences,  and  no 
vendor  of  milk  shall  be  permitted  to  sell  or  offer  for 
sale  any  other  class  of  milk  than  that  covered  by  his 
licence.  No  licence  or  permit  shall  ever  be  re-issued 
to  applicants  whose  previous  record  shows  that  such 
applicant's  premises  or  shop  have  been  reported  as  un- 
sanitary by  an  inspector  on  three  different  occasions 
within  a  period  of  twelve  months,  or  when  such  appli- 
cant has  been  reported  on  two  different  occasions  for 
the  sale  of  adulterated  milk  or  cream." 

Dr.  O'DoNOGHUE. — They  also  give  what  they  call 
certificates.  They  examine  the  dairy  with  regard  to  its 
hygienic  condition  and  the  milk  with  regard  to  its 
purity,  and  if  they  find  it  comes  up  to  a  certain  stan- 
dard they  give  the  dairyman  a  certificate  which  he 
prints  on  his  car.  There  was  a  firm  in  Dublin  who 
had  an  advertisement  that  they  sold  milk  free  from 
disease. 

Miss  McNeill. — They  classify  milk  in  America. 

649.  Prof.  Mettam. — Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good 
plan  to  be  able  to  go  outside  your  area,  and  go  down  to 
the  sources  of  contamination? — Yes.  My  impression  is 
that  the  Medical  Officer  obtains  an  order  and  goes  down 
to  the  country  and  examines  the  dairies.  That  is  my 
impression  of  the  Act. 

650.  Lady  Everard. — You  mean  to  say  that  you  can 
go  down  to  the  source  of  infection  and  inspect? — Yes. 
I  think  under  the  Tuberculosis  Prevention  Act  they 
have  power,  provided  they  have  an  order  from  the 
magistrate. 

6.51.  Mr.  O'Brien. — You  never  did  so? — No. 

652.  Has  anyone  ever  done  it? — No. 

653.  Do  you  come  into  the  Dublin  district  at  all? — 
No. 

654.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  trains  or  milk 
coming  up  from  the  country? — No. 

655.  I  suppose  there  is  somebody  who  has  power  to 
go  to  the  stations,  and  see  in  what  conditions  the  cans 
are  sent  up? — Yes.  The  Public  Health  Department  of 
the  city  have  power  to  take  samples. 

656.  I  have  received  a  letter  stating  :  "  I  should  like 
to  draw  your  attention  to  the  filthy  state  of  the  milk 
arriving  in  Dublin."  The  writer  states  that  one  or  two 
of  the  cans  containing  milk  in  the  trains  were  covered 
Mith  an  old  mackintosh,  and  that  there  was  a  regular 
<;iust  of  filth  on  top  of  the  milk. — My  impression  is  that 
the  greatest  amount  of  contamination  arises  from  the 
milkers.  Practically  all  the  milkers  I  know  are  dirty 
in  the  rural  area. 

657.  Clothes  and  persons? — Yes,  and  habits,  and  they 
infect  the  milk. 

658.  The  Chairman. — And  there  is  no  provision  made 
for  the  washing  of  their  hands? — Practically  none  in 
the  dairies  I  know.  There  are  a  few  in  which  provision 
is  made. 

659.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Have  the  Inspectors  under  you 
any  definite  rules  and  regulations  as  to  what  they  shall 
go  and  inspect?  Have  they  any  standard  as  to  what 
the  dairy  should  be? — They  have. 

660.  So  that  they  all  go  round  and  ask  the  same 
questions  and  look  for  the  same  things? — They  have 
very  definite  rules  and  regulations,  but  the  system  at 
the  present  is  that  if  you  try  and  get  the  regulations 
enforced,  the  way  to  do  so  is  to  have  it  enforced  by 
the  district  Councillors,  about  three-fourths  of  whom 
are  dairymen.  Our  rules  are  right  enough,  but  we  can- 
not enforce  them. 

661.  The  Chairman. — That  is  a  question  of  adminis- 
tration ? — Yes 

662.  Sir  J  OHN  Lentaigne. — Are  you  engaged  in  prac- 
tice, doctor? — Yes. 

663.  And  you  see  a  great  many  children  of  the  poor? 
—Yea. 


664.  Do  you  think  they  get  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
milk?— Hardly. 

665.  They  are  not  properly  supplied? — No.  They 
get  a  good  deal  of  diluted  milk. 

666.  Is  this  in  consequence  of  the  bad  milk  or  the 
poverty  of  the  people?— I  think  a  lot  of  it  is  due  to  the 
poverty  of  the  people. 

667.  The  Chairman.— Has  any  case  of  difficulty  in 
securing  a  supply  come  under  your  notice? — Yes;  par- 
ticularly in  Howth.  The  supply  is  very  scarce  dovsm 
there. 

668.  Mr.  O'Brien. — I  suppose  Howth  would  be  sup- 
plied as  Dublin  is? — Yes;  by  sterilized  milk,  but  also 
by  local  dairymen. 

669.  The  Chairman. — The  quantity  of  milk  locally 
provided  is  insufficient  to  supply  local  needs? — Yes. 

670.  Dr.  Moorhead. — Do  they  use  anything  to  sup- 
plement the  supply? — Yes;  condensed  milk. 

671.  Is  it  used  in  your  district? — Yes;  in  Clontarf. 

672.  Have  you  ever  traced  any  disease  to  it? — No. 

673.  What  do  you  think  of  it  as  a  diet? — It  is  very 
bad,  because  it  is  separated  milk  to  which  sugar  is 
added. 

674.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Is  it  labelled  as  separated  milk? 
— That  has  only  been  done  recently. 

675.  I  was  wondering  whether  it  was  generally 
done? — I  never  saw  the  label  on  it. 

675a.  Dr.  Moorhead. — Is  there  any  goat's  milk  in  the 
place? — Very  little. 

676.  The  Chairman. — What  does  your  Veterinary  In- 
spector do  with  regard  to  the  inspection  of  dairies? — 
He  inspects  the  cattle. 

677.  How  often? — Frequently.  He  is  supposed  to 
report  on  that  quarterly.  He  is  constantly  inspecting 
them . 

678.  From  your  personal  knowledge  do  you  know 
that  he  has  directed  the  attention  of  the  local  Sanitary 
Authority  to  the  condition  of  any  single  cow  in  that 
district  since  he  has  been  appointed? — He  has. 

679.  What  action  was  taken  by  the  Local  Authority? 
— They  frequently  removed  cows  with  tubercular 
udders.    They  are  disappearing. 

680.  Are  they  slaughtered? — I  think  they  slaughtered 
some  of  them.  The  principal  way  in  which  they  got 
rid  of  them  was  by  selling  them. 

681.  They  pass  then  from  one  part  of  the  district  to 
another? — They  get  out  of  the  Inspector's  bailiwick. 
He  is  constantly  reporting  that  places  are  unfit  for 
cows,  and  that  manure  heaps  are  close  to  the  dairies, 
and  no  action  is  taken.  The  regulations  don't  stipulate 
any  distance  for  the  manure  heaps.  With  regard  to 
pigs,  the  regulation  is  that  the  cowkeeper  is  not  to  keep 
pigs  in  the  same  byre,  but  he  keeps  them  next  door, 
and  also  fowl  next  door. 

682.  Lady  Everard. — If  a  Veterinary  Inspector 
finds  cattle  suffering  from  tuberculosis  of  the  udder 
what  does  he  do? — He  reports  to  the  Sanitary  Autho- 
rity. 

683.  What  is  done? — They  are  supposed  to  be 
slaughtered.  But  the  owner  sometimes  sells  them 
immediately  after  the  inspection. 

684.  It  seems  to  me  that  when  a  cow  is  found  to  be 
suffering  from  tuberculosis  of  the  udder  it  should  not 
be  disposed  of  until  the  Veterinary  Inspector  sees  what 
is  done? — No. 

685.  Mr.  O'Brien. — You  have  no  power  to  prevent 
them  disposing  of  them? — No. 

686.  You  cannot  seize  them? — No;  I  don't  think  we 
can. 

687.  Mr.  Wilson. — The  man  who  carries  on  the  in- 
spection is  not  a  qualified  Veterinary  Surgeon? — Yes, 
he  is. 

688.  The  Chairman. — They  have  got  a  Dairy  Inspec- 
tor as  well  as  a  Veterinary  Inspector. 

Mr.  Wilson. — The  first  man  who  sees  this  cow  with 
a  bad  udder  is  the  non-professional  man. 

The  Chairman. — Does  the  Dairy  Inspector  make  a 
report  to  your  Veterinary  Surgeon  about  a  cow  that  he 
thinks  is  suspicious. — I  don't  think  so.  I  think  he 
simply  writes  a  report  to  the  Council.  His  report  is 
generally  "  everything  right." 

689.  Mr.  O'Brien. — How  many  Inspectors  have 
you? — One  Dairy  Inspector  and  one  Veterinary  Sur- 
geon. 

690.  How  many  animals  are  there? — 1,000  cows. 

691.  Distributed  among  how  many  dairies?- — About 
70,  but  they  are  over  a  big  area. 

692.  Do  you  think  that  your  two  Inspectors  can  get 
about  these  70  dairies  once  a  year? — I  think  so. 
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693.  And  see  the  cows? — Oh,  yes. 

694.  The  Chairman. — It  is  possible  that  they  could 
do  so.  As  a  rule,  they  are  paid  extremely  small 
salaries? — Yes. 

Little  more  than  nominal  salaries,  which  means  little 
more  than  nominal  inspection. 

695.  Mr.  O'Brien. — You  want  centralised  authority? 
—Yes. 

696.  Prof.  Mettam. — And  more  independence? — Yes. 

697.  Mr.  Campbell. — Is  it  the  case  that  in  your 
union  or  district  the  members  of  the  Council  are  mostly 
dairymen  ? — Yes. 

698.  Lady  Everakd. — If  your  Veterinary  Inspector 
finds  a  cow  with  a  tubercular  udder  he  reports,  but  he 
or  the  Local  Authority  does  not  follow  it  up,  and  the 
dairyman  can  dispose  of  the  cow? — Yes. 

699.  Prof.  Mettam. — As  soon  as  the  Veterinary  Sur- 
geon finds  a  tubercular  cow  he  should  be  able  to  place 
an  embargo  on  it? — When  a  Veterinary  Surgeon  dis- 
covers a  cow  suffering  from  disease  of  the  udder  he 
should,  in  the  first  instance,  notify  the  Medical  Officer 
of  Health,  with  a  view  to  preventing  the  sale  of  the 
milk  from  that  cow. 

700.  Prof.  Mettam. — That  should  be  a  matter  of 
routine  in  administration.  You  would  think  that  was  a 
natural  consequence? — That  is  not  the  practice. 

701.  The  Chairman. — The  salaries  paid  are  so  small 
that  the  officers  can  only  devote  a  modicum 
of  their  time  to  the  work.  The  salaries  offered 
would  not  be  an  inducement  to  a  man  to 
make  a  constant  inspection  of  the  dairies.  They 
only  give  £20,  £30,  or  £40  a  year.  This  is  an  appoint- 
ment in  addition  to  an  inspector's  other  engagements? 
— If  you  do  not  make  a  regulation  that  the  report 
should  be  made  it  will  not  be  made. 

702.  Lady  Everard. — The  Veterinary  Surgeon  re- 
ports to  the  local  authority? — Yes.  There  is  a  definite 
regulation  about  it. 

703.  Miss  McNeill. — If  it  were  one  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  officer's  appointment  that 'he  should  make 
such  a  report  to  you  it  would  remove  any  personal  ele- 
ment?— Yes. 

704.  Lady  Everard. — Who  do  you  suggest  would  be 
the  best  person  to  report  to — the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  or  the  Coimcil? — The  Medical  Officer  of 
Health. 

705.  The  Officer  ignores  yoii? — I  would  not  say  that. 
There  is  no  regulation  compelling  him  to  report  to  me 
at  all. 

706.  Mr.  O'Brien.— Is  not  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  elected  by  the  District  Council?— Yes. 

707.  And  the  District  Council  consists  of  the  dairy- 
men and  stock -owners? — Yes. 


708.  And  he  is  generally  related  to  half  of  them.  It 
is  so  in  my  district.  And  you  may  get  some  rivalry 
between  two  factions? — A  great  deal  of  contention 
arises  from  this  fact,  that  every  Dispensary  Doctor  is 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  his  particular  district.  In 
the  North  and  South  Dublin  District  they  have  ap- 
pointed a  Superintendent  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  to 
whom  the  dairy  business  is  transferred,  but  in  the 
comitry  if  a  Veterinary  Surgeon  had  to  report  to  the 
local  Medical  Officer  of  Health  he  would  have  to  report 
to  six  or  seven  of  them. 

709.  Prof.  Mettam. — We  understand  that  in  the 
country  the  Veterinary  Surgeon  reports  directly  to  his 
Council,  because,  probably,  in  his  district  there  might 
be  half  a  dozen  Medical  Officers? — Yes. 

710.  Miss  McNeill. — Could  not  that  case  be  met 
(juite  simply  if  the  report  were  as  a  matter  of  office 
routine  sent  to  the  various  Medical  Officers? 

Prof.  Mettam. — It  has  been  said  that  the  salaries  are 
so  small  that  the  Inspector  could  not  be  asked  to  act 
as  a  clerk. 

Miss  McNeill. — The  doctors  could  be  notified 
through  the  clerk  of  the  Central  Authority? — The  sug- 
gestion of  the  Viceregal  Commission  was  that  there 
should  be  a  Medical  Officer  of  Health  whose  whole 
time  would  be  occupied  in  the  work. 

711.  Mr.  Campbell. — To  whom  would  he  report? — 
It  would  be  to  a  central  authority. 

712.  The  Chairman. — He  would  be  endowed  with 
plenary  power  to  order  prosecutions.  But  under 
whom  would  he  act? — Under  the  County  Council. 

713.  Prof.  Mettam. — That  is  the  system  in  Great 
Britain . 

Sir  John  Lentaigne. — And  is  it  not  efficient? 
Prof.  Mettam. — Yes. 

The  Chairman. — You  want  in  Ireland  some  authority 
free  from  local  influences  and  capable  of  being  moved 
only  by  the  interests  of  public  health.  Apparently 
that  would  seem  to  be  an  absolute  necessity  if  effect 
is  to  be  given  to  the  recommendations  made. 

Mr.,  O'Brien. — And  that  would  be  your  opinion.  Dr. 
O  'Donoghue  ? — Yes. 

714.  The  Chairman. — In  order  to  secure  really 
efficient  administration  with  regard  to  the  Order  in  exist- 
ence and  those  that  might  be  issued,  your  opinion  is 
that  some  centralised  authority  should  have  the  juris- 
diction of  putting  these  Orders  into  operation? — Yes. 
And  that  the  various  Orders  at  present  existing  should 
be  consolidated,  because  they  seem  to  overlap.  If  you 
want  to  prevent  a  man  selling  milk  because  his  chil- 
dren have  scarlatina  you  have  to  go  under  one  Act,  and 
under  another  if  you  are  dealing  with  a  question  of 
sanitation. 


The  Covunismo)!  fhrn  iidjoiwiird  until  the  following  morning. 


FOURTH  DAY.— FRIDAY,  1st  DECEMBER,  1911. 

The  Commissioners  met  at  No.  5,  Upper  Castle  Yard,  Dublin. 

Present — P.  J.  O'Neill,  Esq.  (Chairman) ;  Lady  Everard  ;  Sir  John  Lentaigne,  f.r.c.s.i.  ;  Alec. 
Wilson,  Esq. ;  J.  R.  Campbell,  Esq.,  b.sc.  ;  Professor  A.  E.  Mettam,  b,sc.,  m.r.c.v.s.  ;  Dermod 
O'Brien,  Esq. ;  George  A.  Moorhead,  Esq.,  f.r.c.s.i.  ;  Miss  Margaret  McNeill. 

S.  W.  Strange,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


715.  The  Cha[hman. — Dr.  O'Donoghue,  who  was  ex- 
amined yesterday,  has  sent  a  telephone  message  to  the 
Secretary  that  there  is  one  point  he  omitted  in  his 
evidence  which  he  would  like  to  have  on  the  notes. 
The  Secretary  will  give  us  the  message. 

The  Secretary. — Dr.  O'Donoghue  telephoned  that  ho 
wished  to  have  said  yesterday  that  during  the  summer 
season  cows  are  sent  from  Dublin  into  the  country 
around  Dublin,  and  while  they  are  there,  there  is  no 
supervision  over  them.  He  said  that  he  did  not  know 
whether  it  is  the  duty  of  the  local  inspector  to  inspect 
these  cows,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  no  inspection. 


The  Chairman. — I  am  quite  aware  of  the  fact  that 
cows  from  the  city  of  Dublin  go  out  to  grass  in  the 
North  Dublin  district  in  the  summer  months,  and  those 
in  charge  of  the  cows  have  a  sort  of  "  cabouse  "  where 
arrangements  for  cleanliness  and  cooking  are  not  even 
of  a  primitive  character,  because  they  do  not  exist; 
and  Dr.  O'Donoghue  rightly  draws  attention  to  the 
fact  that  when  the  cows  are  sent  out  to  the  country  in 
this  way  they  are  apparently  nobody's  cliildren  and 
nobody  looks  after  them,  or  the  conditions  under  which 
the  milk  is  produced. 
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716.  The  Chairman.— You  are  Inspector  oi  Dairies  in 
the  Rathdown  Union? — Yes. 

717.  And  you  also  lecture  on  Hygiene  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin?— Yes.  I  also  have  been  engaged  in 
giving  lectures  on  Veterinary  Hygiene  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  throughout  the  entire  of  Ireland. 

718.  And  you,  naturally,  travelling  over  the  entire 
country  as  you  have  done,  became  conversant  with  the 
districts  m  which  the  milk  supply  was  deficient?— Yes. 

719.  And  on  making  inquiries  you  have  ascertained, 
at  all  e  stents  so  far  as  you  could  gather  from  casual  con- 
versations with  people  resident  in  these  districts,  the 
causes  which  have  led  to  this  condition.  Will  you 
kindly  give  us  your  opinion? — The  deficiency  in  milk 
is  confined  to  certain  districts,  and  is  by  no  means  uni- 
versal. Sin.-^e  I  had  an  invitation  to  attend  here  I 
visited  a  creamery,  and  I  have  here  particulars  for  1910 
and  1911  of  the  milk  that  was  obtained  at  that 
creamery. 

720.  Mr.  O'BraEN.— In  gallons?— Yes. 

721.  Have  you  got  the  number  of  cows? — No,  you 
could  not  get  that.  In  May,  1910,  there  were  25,498 
galls.;  in  May,  1911,  32,511  galls.;  in  June,  1910, 
43,903  galls.;  June,  1911,  53,146  galls.;  in  July,  1910, 
45,684  galls.;  July,  1911,  53,027  galls.;  August,  1910, 
41,842  galls.;  August,  1911,  46,467  galls.;  September, 
1910,  32,401  galls.:  September,  1911,  42,989  galls.: 
October,  1910;  27,594  galls.:  October,  1911,  35,036 
galls.  Total  for  1910,  216,924  galls.;  total  for  1911, 
263,276  galls.,  which  gives  an  increase  in  six  months 
of  46,352  galls. 

722.  The  Chairman. — That  is  a  very  substantial  in- 
crease indeed? — I  look  upon  that  as  being  due  to  the 
excellent  management  of  the  creamery  for  one  thing, 
and  also  to  the  best  methods  being  employed  by  the 
farmers  in  that  district. 

723.  Prof.  Mettam. — Will  you  tell  us  approximately 
the  district? — It  is  in  Coimty  Tyrone. 

•  724.  Sir  John  Lentaigne. — Is  all  the  milk  of  the 
district  going  to  the  creamery,  not  to  the  childreu? — I 
think  that  a  mean  mother  would  possibly  rob  her  chil- 
dren whether  there  was  a  creamery  or  not;  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  you  might  as  well  blame  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  bacon  factory  because  people  no  longer  cure 
their  own  pork,  which  they  sell  at  4d.  a  lb.,  and  buy 
foreign  bacon  at  7d.  a  lb. ,  You  cannot  blame  the  bacon 
factory  for  that.  I  know  a  case  of  a  \\'oman  in  Kings- 
town who  made  a  large  fortune  and  buried  twelve  of 
her  thirteen  children.  Her  husband  asked  her  for  an 
egg,  and  she  said  she  could  sell  it  for  Id. 

725.  The  Chairman. — Sir  John  Lentaigne  asked  the 
question  whether  the  fact  of  this  creamei'y  industry 
being  supported  with  so  much  diligence  in  the  district 
is  the  means  of  curtailing  the  household  supply  of  milk. 
I  suppose  it  would  be  possible  to  ascertain  that  only  by 
visiting  the  homes  of  the  people? — I  have  done  that, 
and  in  a  great  many  places  people  never  give  their 
children  milk  or  porridge  or  wholesome  food,  but  that 
is  really  due  to  their  ignorance.  They  consume  shop 
bread  and  tea  which  is  always  stewing. 

726.  Mr.  Campbell.  j^What  is  the  price  of  the  milk? 
— 4:^d.  a  gallon  in  summer  and  5:^d.  a  gallon  in  winter. 
I  am  only  giving  you  the  retvirns  of  the  central  branch, 
in  which  £30,000  was  the  turn-over  in  the  last  year,  and 
working  expenses  were  five  per  cent,  on  the  turn-over 
for  sinking  fund,  interest,  and  for  other  expenses  of  all 
sorts. 

727.  Would  the  creamery  sell  milk  to  people  who 
came  to  them  for  2d.  a  gallon?— I  do  not  know.  My 
point  is,  that  where  you  have  good  rnanagement,  and 
where  farmers  do  their  business  well,  and  that  the 
creamery  does  its  business  well,  you  can  have  an  in- 
crease of  the  milk  supply  of  the  district.  When  I 
speak  of  deficiency  or  increase  I  speak  of  the  general 
community.  The  creamery  I  spoke  of  is  under  co- 
operative management. 

728.  Prof.  Mettam. — How  does  tliat  price  compare 
with  creameries  in  other  parts  of  the  country? — About 
an  average. 

Mr.  O'Brien. — 4Jd.  a  gallon  throughout  Ireland,  or 
4J-d.  would  be  about  the  average. 

729.  The  Chairman. — Does  this  creamery  work  for 
the  entire  year? — Yes.  They  do  not  separate  milk  on 
Sundays  in  the  North  of  Ireland. 

730.  Miss  McNeill.— Is  there  a  likelihood  that  the 
increase  you  have  noted  means,  not  so  much  an  in- 
crease in  the  production,  as  in  the  quantity  produced 
and  kept  from  the  homes? — Personally  I  do  not  think 
so.    It  is  quite  possible,  but  it  is  not  my  experience. 


731.  Dr.  Moorhead. — Have  you  any  idea  of  the  area 
of  the  district  that  the  creamery  draws  its  supply 
from? — About  three  miles. 

732.  The  Chairman. — That  is  in  a  district  in  which 
you  believe  no  shortage  exists? — No,  because  the  man- 
agement is  so  good. 

733.  Does  it  not  seem  rather  a  pity  that  such  an 
essential  food  as  milk  undoubtedly  is  for  children,  and 
growing  boys  and  girls,  is  withheld  from  them,  when 
it  is  sold  at  such  a  moderate  price? — I  think  it  is  abso- 
lutely indispensable  to  supply  a  child  with  milk. 

734.  Mr.  Campbell. — Your  evidence  is  that  you  do 
not  know  whether  it  is  withheld  or  not? — Yes. 

735.  Lady  Everard. — Do    they    sell    milk? — I  do 
not  know. 

736.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  had  any  opportunity  of 
inspecting  the  milk  stock  in  that  particular  district? — 
I  have. 

737.  And  you  also  had  an  opijortunity  of  seeing  under 
what  conditions  they  are  kept? — I  had. 

738.  Speaking  generally,  do  you  think  that  these 
conditions  are  satisfactory  or  otherwise? — I  think,  com- 
pared with  other  parts  of  Ireland,  they  are  good.  I 
have  never  yet  been  in  any  place  that  was  not  capable 
of  some  improvement,  but  the  breed  of  cattle  up  there 
on  the  whole  is  good  also,  because  you  find  a  great 
many  prize-winners  from  that  district.  There  is  a  fine 
district  leading  on  to  Cookstown. 

739.  Do  you  think  that  due  attention  is  paid  to  the 
artificial  feeding  of  these  cattle  at  seasons  when  the 
pastures  are  not  luxuriant? — The  people  are  very  good, 
and  they  do  more  winter  feeding  than  in  other  districts. 

740.  They  carry  on  a  mixed  system  of  farming? — 
Yes. 

741.  In  a  district  of  that  kind  it  is  always  possible  to 
carry  on  winter  dairying? — Yes. 

742.  You  believe  a  certain  amount  of  tillage  is  essen- 
tial for  the  prosecution  of  winter  dairying? — Yes,  and 
above  all  things  to  the  health  of  the  animals.  You 
cannot  have  winter  dairying  without  labour.  The  til- 
lage provides  man  with  work  and  also  winter  feeding 
for  cattle,  and  it  also  banishes  disease  from  the  stock. 
Just  for  three  months,  some  years  ago,  in  that  very 
district,  the  amount  that  was  received  went  down 
enormously  through  one  disease,  and  all  these  diseases 
can  be  traced  to  want  of  labour  and  neglect  of  the  land. 

743.  Did  your  observation  in  that  district  enable  you 
to  determine  whether  those  engaged  in  the  milk  in- 
dustry, in  drawing  the  milk  from  the  cows  and  in  the 
transmission  of  the  milk  to  the  dairies,  were  cleanly  in 
their  habits? — On  the  whole,  yes.  They  are  rather  a 
superior  class  of  people  in  point  of  cleanliness  and 
matters  of  that  kind.  For  instance,  every  man  who 
attends  my  lectures  wears  a  collar  and  tie. 

744.  We  are  not  much  concerned  with  their  holiday 
attire  before  a  lecturer,  but  in  their  garb  when  drawing 
milk  from  the  cow? — They  deserve  credit  for  their  ap- 
pearance. On  the  whole,  the  district  is  satisfactory. 
Even  there,  of  course,  there  might  be  improvements. 

745.  Your  travels  throughout  the  country  are  not 
limited  to  that  particular  district? — No 

746.  You  have  travelled  throughout  other  parts  of 
Ireland? — Yes.  I  wish  to  withhold  the  name  of  the 
county  in  the  case  I  am  going  to  mention. 

747.  Dr.  Moorhead. — The  industry  of  these  particu- 
lar people  struck  you  as  being  conspicuous  in  the  dis- 
trict in  Co.  Tyrone? — Yes.  In  one  of  the  most  fertile 
counties  in  Ireland,  chiefly  devoted  to  pasturage,  the 
people  depend  upon  the  land  to  provide  them  with 
rnilk.  During  the  summer  they  have  their  cows  very 
often  milked  by  female  labour  imported  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  during  the  winter  months  practically  nothing 
in  done.  The  animals  are  kept  in  a  disgraceful  man- 
ner during  the  winter.  The  conditions  under  which 
the  cows  are  kept  beggar  description.  You  have  a  cow- 
shed containing  forty  cows,  a  bad  floor,  mud  walls,  a 
thatched  roof,  cows  tail  by  tail,  drainage  down  the 
centre,  inclined  to  lie  in  puddles;  ventilation  through 
slits  in  the  wall,  which  open  into  a  lean-to  shed  of 
corrugated  iron  in  which  pigs  are  kept;  the  drainage 
of  the  pigs  and  cattle  emptying  into  a  stagnant  pool 
within  ten  yards  of  the  dairy.  I  do  not  say  that  this 
is  typical  of  Ireland,  but  I  mention  it  to  show  that 
where  people  are  industrious  and,  the  methods  are*  good 
you'  will  have  a  satisfactory  milk  supply  from  the 
hygienic,  as  well  as  from  the  commercial,  point  of  view. 
What  brought  me  to  that  man's  place  was  because  his 
losses  were  becoming  so  serious  among  his  cows  and 
calves. 

The  Chairman. — That  was  not  difficult  to  understand. 
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748.  Mr.  O'Bkien. — Has  not  your  observation  been 
that  the  richer  the  land  the  lazier  the  people  and  the 
worse  the  farming? — Yes. 

749.  Dr.  MooRHE.iD. — Industry  was  not  conspicuous 
in  that  last  place  you  mentioned? — No 

750.  Miss  McNeill.— Can  you  tell  us  anything  of  the 
attitude  of  the  Local  Authorities  in  a  case  of  that 
kind? — In  that  particular  district  I  cannot  say.  In  my 
own  district  the  Local  Authorities  are  falling  into  line 
Yerv  well.  If  you  take  the  two  rural  districts  of  the 
Rathdo-wn  Union,  any  suggestions  I  have  made  to  them 
for  the  last  fifteen  years  have  always  been  carried  out. 
I  have  inspected  for  them  for  fifteen  years,  and  they 
allowed  me  to  draw  up  the  rules  and  gave  me  any 
amendments  I  asked  for,  and  gave  me  support  in  carry- 
ing out  the  rules. 

751.  The  Chairman. — You  are  familiar  with  the 
Dairies  and  Milk  Shops  Order? — Yes. 

752.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  if  that  Order  was  en- 
foicod  in  the  district  in  which  you  found  a  dairy  herd 
housed  as  you  have  described,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
them  to  be  in  that  condition? — I  will  not  say  oli-hand 
in  regard  to  that  Order,  but  such  a  state  of  things 
should  be  impossible. 

753.  If  the  Local  Authority  were  discharging  their 
duties,  would  it  not  be  impossible  for  those  cows  to  re- 
main in  that  condition  for  any  length  of  time,  provi- 
ded an  Inspector  was  appointed  to  look  after  the  dairy 
cattle  of  the  district?  Is  it  not  obvious  that  the  con- 
ditions you  describe  would  come  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Order? — If  I  were  an  Inspector  I  would  close  the 
dairy. 

754.  Was  that  a  dairy  that  supplied  a  creamery? — I 
cannot  answer  that  question. 

755.  It  was  in  a  district  in  which  creameries  existed? 
— There  are  many  creameries  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  county  I  speak  of. 

756.  Dr.  MooRHEAD. — There  is  no  winter  production 
at  that  place? — No. 

757.  The  cattle  are  locked  up  in  the  winter? — No. 
In  the  winter  they  have  a  system  of  turning  them  loose 
into  little  paddocks.  They  may  in  the  springtime,  just 
before  calving,  be  brought  in. 

758.  The  Chairman. — Is  it  not  reasonable  to  assume 
that  any  in-calf  cows  being  kept  in  that  condition  could 
not  produce  healthy  offspring? — I  quite  agree. 

759.  And  don't  you  believe  that  many  of  the  mala- 
dies by  which  cattle  have  been  lost  wholesale  are  in  a 
large  way  due  to  the  conditions  in  which  they  are 
housed  during  the  winter  time,  and  the  way  calves  are 
kept  after  the}'  are  born? — Undoubtedly. 

760.  Another  habit  I  have  seen  in  some  districts  is 
that  they  turn  the  cattle  into  some  mud-baths  on  the 
coldest  winter  day,  and  they  stand  up  to  their  knees 
and  hocks  in  filth,  with  sleet  blowing  over  them,  and 
the  animals  are  chilled  to  the  bone.  Would  not  such 
treatment  as  this  have  an  injurious  effect  on  the  ani- 
mals and  impair  their  vitality? — Yes. 

761.  And  must  operate  against  the  offspring? — Yes. 

762.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Is  not  standing  outside  doors 
healthier  than  being  in  the  houses  you  describe? — Yes, 
from  one  point  of  view. 

763.  The  Chairman. — Are  there  not  complaints  aris- 
ing in  several  districts  of  loss  of  cattle  caused  by  abor- 
tion?— Yes,  in  several  districts  I  was  in. 

764.  Would  not  the  conditions  to  which  you  have 
referred  have  an  injurious  effect  from  that 'point  of 
view? — Y'es,  taking  for  granted  that  you  have  the  in- 
fection. 

765.  We  may  take  it  from  your  observation,  which  is 
widespread  and  general,  that  there  is  need  for  very 
great  improvement  of  the  conditions  under  which  dairy 
cows  are  kept? — Yes. 

766.  And  that  many  of  the  losses  from  which  the 
owners  of  such  stock  unfortunately  suffer  periodically 
are  indirectly,  of  not  directly,  traceable  to  want  of  care 
and  intelligent  management? — I  would  not  say  the 
want  of  care,  because  a  man  would  not  like  to  sacrifice 
his  property.    It  is  ignorance. 

767.  Lady  Everard. — Do  you  find  that  the  farmers 
are  not  quite  aware  of  the  extremely  infectious  disease 
abortion  is?— They  do  now. 

768.  Mr.  O'Brien.— Do  you  not  think  that  where 
the  farmer  knows  about  it  and  takes  precautions,  his 
herds  are  very  ignorant  and  generally  very  lazy,  and 
that  unless  a  farmer  is  able  to  go  round  his  stock  him- 
self almost  daily,  the  cattle  have  been  neglected?— You 
need  not  go  down  to  the  country  farmers;  you  would 
find  that  in  the  county  of  Dublin  three  miles  from  where 
we   are.      A   valuable   herd   I   know  was  practically 


broken  up  by  contagious  abortion  through  the  neglect 
of  the  men,  and  a  little  neglect  is  a  very  serious  thing 
in  this  disease.  You  may  imagine  you  have  it  con- 
quered, and  it  may  be  re-introduced. 

769.  In  districts  in  which  the  creameries  are  numer- 
ous there  is  no  chance  of  the  milk  being  infected  unless 
there  is  want  of  care  on  the  part  of  the  people  dealing 
with  the  milk  before  it  is  sent  in? — No,  the  contamina- 
tion is  between  the  drawing  from  the  cow  and  handing 
it  into  the  creamery. 

770.  As  a  rule,  the  milk  is  hardly  brought  into  any 
other  house  except  the  creamery? — No.  There  might 
be  an  improvement  in  some  cases  in  the  care  of  the 
vessels.  I  believe  the  Department  of  Agriculture  does 
some  inspection,  and  I  believe  they  have  a  system  of 
calling  persons'  attention  unpleasantly  to  the  fact  that 
their  cans  are  not  clean,  but  in  some  proprietary 
creameries  in  the  county  that  I  have  already  referred 
to  without  naming  it,  the  manager  happened  to  be  au 
old  school-fellow  of  mine,  and  brought  me  to  see  some 
of  his  branches.  There  I  found  sops  of  all  kinds  float- 
ing on  the  milk — a  little  bit  of  hay  and  other  things, 
and  there  was  a  good  sediment  at  the  bottom  too.  I 
have  never  seen  the  cans  cleaned,  but  I  hope  they  are. 
In  the  County  Roscommon  they  have  rather  an  amusing 
way  of  bringing  their  produce  to  the  creameries.  They 
have  small  holdings,  and  the  milk  supply  is  small. 
They  have  panniers,  on  one  side  of  which  is  the  churn 
of  milk,  and  on  the  other  side  stones  or  an  old  man  to 
balance. 

771.  That  is  not  necessarily  unhygienic? — No. 

772.  The  Chairman. — Must  it  not  mean  an  enormous 
loss  to  the  country  if  the  calves  are  sacrificed  for  want 
of  intelligent  management? — It  is  enormous. 

773.  And  does  it  not  also  handicap  the  dairy  industry 
considerably? — Enormously.  There  is  one  village  I 
remember  going  into,  and  I  was  told  by  one  of  the 
clergymen  that  a  man  in  that  village  made  his  living 
part  of  the  year  by  skinning  the  calves  that  died  from 
white  scour.  The  skins  were  carried  out  in  cart-loads. 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  loss  among  farmers  is 
now  less  than  it  was.  The  county  of  Limerick  and  part 
of  Clare  and  part  of  Cork  and  Tipperary  are  the  white 
scour  area. 

774.  Mr.  O'Brien.— Talking  about  the  keeping  of 
milk,  in  all  that  southern  district  where  there  is  a  very 
large  number  of  creameries,  proprietary  and  co- 
operative, most  of  those  creameries,  at  least  the  larger 
ones,  work  only  a  few  days  in  the  week  during  the 
winter  months? — Yes. 

775.  Have  you  found  whether  there  was  any  pro- 
vision made  for  the  keeping  of  the  milk  when  sepa- 
rating was  not  going  on,  and  in  what  condition  it  is 
kept  in  the  dairies  or  houses  until  the  creameries  are 
separating? — I  can  only  speak  of  one  creamery  where 
they  take  it  in,  and  they  have  splendid  provision  for 
storage.    That  is  the  only  one  I  ever  inquired  about. 

776.  Going  through  the  farms  as  you  have,  generally, 
have  you  ever  been  struck  by  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
sort  of  proper  provision  for  the  keeping  of  the  milk? — 
Some  three  years  ago  I  saw  milk  being  stored  in  crocks 
under  a  bed. 

777.  No  cover  on  them? — There  was  a  cloth. 

778.  A  dirty  cloth  probably.  Would  you  say  that  a 
fair  number  of  the  farmers  have  some  such  provision? — 
They  are  improving  in  that  respect,  and  a  good  per- 
centage have,  but  I  would  not  say  the  majority. 

779.  Mr.  Campbell. — Why  did  the  farmer  you  refer 
to  keep  his  milk  under  the  bed? — It  was  the  wife. 

780.  Was  there  any  creamery  to  send  it  to? — There 
was  no  creamery  in  that  district. 

781.  Have  the  creameries  throughout  the  country  the 
effect  of  improving  the  conditions  under  which  milk  is 
kept  before  its  manufacture? — I  should  distinctly  think 
they  do  have  that  effect.    You  have  better  methods. 

782.  What  you  have  described  has  ceased  where  the 
creameries  are? — Yes. 

783.  Mr.  Wilson..— We  had  evidence  that  the 
return  of  the  sepiarated  milk  from  the  creameries  has 
been  the  cause  of  the  dissemination  of  disease. — I  do 
not  believe  it. 

784.  What  would  your  opinion  be  as  to  the  return  o{ 
the  separated  milk? — I  think  the  only  disease  that 
would  result  from  it  is  that  if  the  people  have  to  depend 
on  it  as  feeding  stuff,  the  only  disease,  if  you  can  call  it 
such,  is  starvation.  Separated  milk  is  an  insufficient 
food  for  a  young  calf. 

785.  The  Chairman.— The  question  was  raised  that  it 
was  the  means  by  which  disease  might  be  communi- 
cated to  the  human  subject. 
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Professor  Mettam. — There  was  an  outbreak  of  diph- 
theria and  it  was  traced  to  the  separated  milk  that  was 
distributed  from  the  dairy.  Mr.  Wilson  wants  to  know 
if  you  have  come  across  anything  of  that  kind? — No. 
Diphtheria,  of  course,  came  not  from  the  animals  but 
from  the  human  beings.  My  opinion  is  that,  if  the 
creamery  is  well  managed,  and  the  milk  taken  in  is  in 
a  clean  condition  and  in  clean  vessels,  no  disease  will 
result  from  it,  except  that,  being  an  insufficient  food, 
the  separated  milk  might  predispose  to  disease  if  de- 
pended on  altogether. 

786.  You  do  not  look  on  the  particular  animal  dis- 
eases that  you  have  mentioned  in  your  summary  of  evi- 
dences, viz.,  contagious  abortion  in  cattle,  mammary 
diseases,  tuberculosis,  white  scour  in  calves  with  pneu- 
monia, joint  evil,  calf  diphtheria,  red  water,  blackleg, 
hoose,  etc.,  as  due  to  the  creamery  system  and  the  re- 
turn of  the  separated  milk? — No. 

787.  The  Chaip.man. — Do  you  think  that  due  dili- 
gence is  exercised  in  the  management  of  those  cream- 
eries to  ensure  cleanliness  in  the  milk  supply  and  in  all 
the  operations  it  is  subject  to? — There  are  good  and 
bad.  I  think  that  one  of  the  most  necessary  thing's 
with  regard  to  such  institutions  is  efficient  inspection. 

788.  That  leads  to  another  question.  Do  you  regard 
the  inspection  as  at  present  carried  out  as  efficient;  is 
it  as  good  as  it  should  be? — I  have  not  had  sufficient 
opportunities  of  judging.  I  have  met  Inspectors  on  the 
road  and  know  they  work  very  hard  and  have  a  lot 
to  do. 

789.  The  question  is  whether  they  are  not  over- 
worked?— I  have  not  heard  them  complain. 

790.  From  your  observation  of  the  creameries,  have 
you  discovered  a  fair  number  of  them  in  which  you 
thought  the  conditions  were  less  efficient  than  they 
should  be? — I  think,  of  all  those  I  have  visited,  well 
over  ninety  per  cent,  were  very  pleasing. 

791.  Dr.  MooRHEAD. — Do  you  mean  of  creameries? — 
Yes. 

792.  Sir  John  Lentaigne. — You  are  of  opinion  that 
the  presence  of  the  creameries  is  an  advantage  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  milk  supply? — Yes,  and  if  I 
thought  it  destroyed  the  home  life  I  would  not  like  it. 
On  the  whole,  I  would  be  sorry  to  say  anything  against 
the  creamery  system. 

The  Chairman. — It  is  very  difficult  to  deal  with  the 
other  question  as  to  whether  the  owner  of  a  dairy 
would  deprive  his  family  of  this  necessary  food  and 
supply  them  with  something  less  nutritious. 

793.  Prof.  Mettam. — Where  do  the  labourers  get 
their  milk  from? — They  have  either  an  allowance  for 
milk  or  the  grass  for  a  cow  in  some  districts. 

794.  The  Chairman. — Of  course  the  custom  varies 
very  much  in  different  parts  of  the  country? — Yes. 

795.  Prof.  Mettam. — Are  j'ou  aware  of  any  labourers 
finding  it  difficult  to  get  milk  for  their  own  consump- 
tion?— I  cannot  recall  having  heard  a  complaint. 

796.  Lady  Everard. — Do  you  find  that  the  Union 
labourers'  cottages  have  been  the  cause  of  labourers  not 
getting  milk  from  the  farmers? — I  have  no  experience 
of  that.  I  think  a  great  many  of  the  labourers  could 
do  a  great  deal  towards  getting  a  cow  themselves  if  they 
kept  their  acre  properly. 

797.  The  Chairman. — You  are  familiar  with  the 
Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order? — Yes.  No  man  can  be 
registered  without  permission,  and  that  permission  is 
not  granted  until  he  has  stood  inspection. 

798.  Mr.  Campbell. — That  is  in  your  area? — Yes. 
Prof.  Mettam., — That  does  not  miiversally  apply. 

799.  The  Chairman.— I  understood  that '  registration 
simply  meant  an  intimation  to  a  local  authority  that 
milk  was  about  to  be  vended  in  a  certain  place,  and 
that  this  fact  was  noted  on  the  records  of  the  local 
authority  to  enable  their  officers  to  see  that  the  condi- 
tions of  the  Local  Government  Board  Order  as  to  the 
keeping  of  cattle  and  milk  were  observed  ? — I  think  you 
will  find  the  words  that  he  shall  not  begin  to  occupy  the 
premises  or  to  trade  without  the  sanction  of  the  local 
authority. 

Mr.  Campbell. — That  is  a  new  shed. 

800.  The  Chairman. — You  have  personal  experience 
of  the  administration  of  this  Order  in  a  certain  district ; 
does  that  experience  enable  you  to  say  if  the  cow- 
keepers  of  that  district  are  forbidden  by  the  local 
authority  to  utilise  certain  buildings  until  they  are 
inspected  by  the  officers  of  the  local  authority  ?— Yes, 
that  is  our  rule.    I  have  done  it  in  a  number  of  cases. 

801.  I  am  glad  your  experience  is  much  more  ideal 
than  that  which  prevails  in  a  variety  of  other  places?— 
From  the  Sugar  Loaf  Moimtain  to  Clonskeagh  it  is  the 
case. 


802.  It  was  suggested  here  that  it  should  also  be 
competent  for  a  local  authority  to  issue  licences? — 
Yes. 

803.  Do  you  think  that  would  assist  in  making  the 
Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order  more  useful? — I  believe 
that  a  licence  would  have  that  efiect,  but  I  won't  tie 
myself  down  in  every  case  to  the  local  authority,  whose 
members  I  am  not  sure  are  always  the  proper  persons. 

804.  You  are  not  the  only  one  who  has  expressed 
doubt  on  that  particular  point,  but,  at  all  events,  you 
do  think  that  it  would  be  advisable  that  in  some  autho- 
rity power  to  issue  a  licence  should  be  vested? — I  do. 
In  fact  we  have  assumed  it  to  ourselves,  whether  we 
had  legal  authority  or  not.  If  anybody  attempted  to 
sell  milk  without  being  registered  he  would  be  liable 
to  prosecution,  and  he  is  not  allowed  to  sell  milk  with- 
out his  premises  having  been  previously  inspected. 

805.  Did  you  have  any  prosecutions  ?— We  had  only 
one  prosecution. 

806.  What  was  the  result? — The  man  was  fined  1/- 
a  week  before  for  going  to  his  tontine  society  in  a 
dirty  condition,  and  I  bad  to  prosecute  him  also  for 
finding  him  in  a  dirty  condition  in  connection  with  the 
milk  supply,  and  he  was  fined  5/-. 

807.  Mr.  Wilson. — I  gather  you  have  got  what  is 
practically  a  licensing  system  in  full  working  order  in 
your  area? — Yes. 

808.  Lady  Everard. — I  think,  from  reading  through 
the  rules,  that  Professor  Mason  is  perfectly  right  that 
that  power  exists? — I  daresay  it  is  a  year  and  a  half 
since  I  read  that  Order,  but  we  drew  our  rules  in 
accordance  with  them. 

809.  Miss  McNeill. — Supposing  you  had  permitted  a 
man  to  be  registered,  and  subsequently  his  dairy  be- 
came unsatisfactory,  what  action  would  you  take? — I 
would  give  him  his  choice  of  two  things — to  put  his 
dairy  in  order  or  be  prosecuted. 

810.  If  the  prosecution  resulted  only  in  a  fine  of  5/-, 
would  it  have  much  effect? — The  disgrace  of  a  prosecu- 
tion to  a  man  with  good  customers  would  almost  mean 
ruin. 

811.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  ever  instituted  pro- 
secutions for  want  of  cleanliness  in  persons  connected 
with  the  milk? — Only  in  that  one  case  I  mentioned. 

812.  Have  you  ever  Warned  them  with  regard  to 
bad  habits? — Yes.  Last  Saturday  I  warned  one  par- 
ticular dairy-keeper  with  40  cows.  I  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  cleanliness  of  the  cows,  and  I  sent  for  their 
owner  and  pointed  out  the  faults;  he  was  in  great  dis- 
tress about  it.  I  know  in  his  case  the  class  of  dairy 
boys  is  very  imsatisfactory. 

813.  They  are  rather  casual  labourers? — Yes.  Many 
of  them  are  absolutely  untrustworthy.  This  man  gives 
his  men  £1  a  week,  and  if  he  pays  them  on  Saturday 
night,  on  Sunday  they  will  not  turn  up. 

814.  Lady  Everard. — Have  you  got  a  veterinary  sur- 
geon under  you? — No.  I  do  the  whole  thing,  except 
that  there  are  sub-sanitary  officers. 

815.  They  report  to  you? — No;  to  the  local  autho- 
rity. 

816.  Prof.  Mettam. — You  get  word  of  their  report? — 
Yes.  The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  reports  to  the 
Local  Authority,  and  the  Sub-Sanitary  Officers  do  the 
same,  and  a  copy  of  the  report  is  sent  to  me. 

817.  The  Chairman. — You  have  no  lay  Inspectors  in 
your  districts? — Not  in  my  district,  but  in  one  of  the 
urban  districts  which  runs  into  mine,  that  is  Dalkey, 
they  have  a  man  who  is  an  ex-policeman. 

818.  What  is  your  experience  with  regard  to  these 
unqualified  Inspectors;  is  their  inspection  efficient? — 
I  do  not  see  how  it  could  be.  They  are  unfitted  by 
training  and  education  and  everything  else  for  the 
work. 

819.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
have  these  inspections  carried  out  as  largely  as  possible 
by  professional  gentlemen? — I  do. 

820.  Prof.  Mettam. — Speaking  generally,  throughout 
the  country  what  is  the  class  of  cow — is  it  an  old  cow 
or  a  young  cow  that  produces  the  milk?  You  mention 
in  the  summary  of  your  evidence  as  one  of  the  reasons 
of  the  deficiency  of  milk  the  unwise  disposing  of  calves, 
heifers,  young  calves,  cows  and  strippers? — I  think  the 
mention  of  the  heifers  there  was  only  to  show  how  the 
stock  becomes  depleted. 

821.  What  is  the  system  with  regard  to  the  milking 
cows — do  the  people  keep  old  or  yovmg  cows  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  milk? — As  long  as  the  old  cow 
produces  milk  satisfactorily  she  is  kept.  They  are  more 
likely  to  sell  her  when  she  misses. 
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822.  ^ou  were  going  to  tell  us  something  as  to  the 
relation  between  agriculture  and  the  incidence  of  dis- 
ease. Will  you  explain  exactly  what  you  mean? — I 
think  perhaps  we  cannot  do  better  than  take  such  a 
district  as  that  around  Mullingar  and  Castlepollard.  If 
you  wanted  vegetables  in  Mullingar  you  would  have  to 
send  to  Dublin  for  them.  There  are  thousands  of 
acres  of  land  under  grass  there,  and  this  per- 
manent pasture  is  not  of  the  best,  and  I  believe  it  is 
deteriorating.  Much  of  it  is  not  well  looked  after.  You 
have  bushes  in  the  gaps  and  whins  are  growing  on  the 
land.  Red  water  in  cattle  is  very  much  encouraged  by 
the  conditions  on  such  lands.  Insects  which  are  car- 
riers live  in  land  of  that  kind.  There  is  little  labour 
employed  in  that  district. 

823.  Mr.  O'Brien.— Are  there  any  labourers  cot- 
tages there  at  all? — There  are  in  some  parts  of  it.  I 
have  very  frequently  been  driving  two  hours  in  some  of 
the  districts  and  never  met  a  soul.  There  is  no  labour, 
and  if  the  people  now  wanted  to  go  back  to  tillage,  for  a 
time  they  would  find  it  very  hard.  The  labour  is  not 
there.  For  want  of  labour  the  land  is  out  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  for  want  of  cultivation  the  labourer  is  dis- 
appearing and  disease  among  cattle  is  favoured  by 
neglect  of  the  land.  There  is  want  of  labour,  want  of 
tillage,  and  disease  in  the  stock. 

824.  Dr.  MooRHEAD. — Philipstown  is  an  agricultural 
district? — Yes,  and  as  you  go  on  to  Frankford  that  is 
a  good  tillage  district  too. 

825.  There  are  large  numbers  of  cottages  being  built 
by  the  Tullamore  District  Council? — I  am  glad  to  hear 
that. 

826.  Mr.  Wilson. — While  you  are  on  the  question  of 
this  inter-connection,  I  would  like  to  know  how  the 
.cattle  trade  affects  the  milk  trade.  Have  you  formed 
a  definite  opinion  on  that  point? — I  have.  The  trading 
and  keeping  of  stores  causes  a  preference  for  non- 
milking  breeds.  I  was  in  Moate  recently,  and  in 
Castlepollard,  and  I  met  friends  buying  cattle.  One 
said,  "  I  am  looking  for  White  Faces  " — that  is,  Here- 
fords — and  they  won't  have  anything  else  in  that  dis- 
trict. I  do  not  think  this  class  is  renowned  for  its 
milking  qualities. 

827.  Mr.  Campbell. — There  is  a  very  large  number  of 
Black  Bulls — Polled  Angus — sent  out  by  the  Depart- 
ment ? — Yes. 

828.  The  Department  subsidises  about  a  thousand 
bulls  every  year,  and  a  considerable  number  of  those  are 
Black  Bulls? — Yes.  I  am  told  by  the  Tyrone  men  that 
the  Hereford  is  no  use  to  them,  that  it  does  not  suit 
them,  even  as  a  store,  as  well  as  the  Aberdeen  Angus, 
and  they  say,  furthermore,  that  they  sometimes  get  a 
very  fair  milker  from  the  Black  Cross. 

829.  That  is  the  first  cross?— Yes. 

830.  Mr.  Wilson. — Your  opinion  seems  to  be  that 
the  cattle  trade  has  been  adverse  to  the  dairy  trade? — 
Yes.  I  look  upon  the  store  trade  as  more  exhausting 
to  the  land  than  anything  else,  because  you  are  taking 
out  of  the  land  tons  of  mineral  products. 

831.  Lady  Everard. — Don't  you  think  that  this 
eleven  months'  system  is  doing  much  damage  to  the 
land? — I  do  not  think  I  ought  to  give  any  opinion  on 
that  subject. 

832.  What  I  mean  to  say  is,  unless  you  return  the 
bone  to  the  land  you  injure  it? — What  I  want  is  the 
care  of  the  land,  and  I  have  always  been  of  opinion  that 
the  care  of  the  land  goes  with  healthy  cattle,  and  that 
means  increased  labour. 

833.  You  said  you  were  told  the  Herefords  are  not 
good  milkers? — Yes. 

834.  Do  you  not  think  a  good  milking  strain  could  be 
bred  with  the  first  cross? — I  think  it  is  possible.  The 
only  thing  I  have  heard  farmers  say  is  that  the  Here- 
fords can  rear  good  calves. 

835.  Dr.  MooRHEAD. — Any  young  animal  during  the 
time  it  is  making  its  body  will  take  a  lot  of  bone  out  of 
the  land? — Yes.  There  are  districts  which  at  present 
are  given  up  to  the  store  traffic.  If  I  had  my  will  I 
would  increase  the  dairying  at  the  expense  of  the 
stores.  This  is  just  purely  a  personal  opinion.  I  think 
the  dairying  is  more  valuable  for  Ireland  than  the  rais- 
ing of  stores,  because  it  carries  with  it  increased  em- 
ployment. 

836.  Mr.  O'Brien.— It  means  healthier  land? — Yes, 
and  an  increased  population. 

837.  Lady  Everard.— Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  De- 
partment's breeds  are  given  through  the  County  Com- 
mittees. The  Department  cannot  say  to  any  county, 
you  must  only  have  a  particular  breed?— I  cannot  an- 
swer that. 


Mr.  Campbell. — No.  Except  they  get  a  lead  from 
the  finding  of  a  Commission  like  this. 

838.  Lady  Everard. — Is  it  your  experience  that  very 
good  grazing  land  is  not  the  best  for  dairying? — I  can- 
not say  that.  I  have  not  gone  into  the  matter.  There 
are  lands  that  are  specially  adapted  for  dairying  pur- 
poses and  others  for  fattening  purposes. 

839.  The  Chairman. — You  speak  of  neglect  of  farms 
being  a  source  of  infection  to  cattle  in  the  district  to 
which  you  refer? — Yes. 

840.  Would  it  be  possible  to  largely  increase  their 
productiveness  and  health  by  dressing  the  lands  with 
lime  and  farmyard  manure? — Yes.  I  am  a  great  be- 
liever in  lime. 

841.  These  lands  are  practically  left  in  a  state  of 
nature? — Yes. 

842.  And  the  owners  and  occupiers  do  practically 
nothing  but  change  the  cattle? — Yes. 

843.  .And  expect  the  land  to  continue  growing  bone- 
producing  stores  without  any  aid  whatever  other  than 
what  Providence  has  endowed  the  soil  with? — Yes,  that 
is  so. 

844.  That  is  a  most  uneconomical  use  of  land? — Yes. 

845.  And  not  only  uneconomical  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  occupier,  but  also  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  well-being  of  the  country? — If  I  may  use  the 
expression,  I  look  upon  it  as  absolutely  immoral.  I 
have  in  my  mind  a  farm  that  I  passed  a  few  weeks  ago. 
Some  twenty  years  ago  there  were  fine  buildings  that 
were  never  built  for  less  than  a  couple  of  thousand 
pounds.  The  whole  farm  was  bought  for  about  £1,600. 
The  man  who  has  it  lives  miles  away.  The  house  and 
buildings  are  in  ruins  and  there  are  docks  along  the 
fences,  which  are  broken  down.  It  is  lamentable  to 
look  at  the  place. 

846.  Mr.  O'Brien. — There  is  some  Act — I  think  it  is 
the  Noxious  Weeds  Act — and  if  that  were  carried  out, 
and  all  those  thistles  and  docks  were  removed,  would 
there  still  be  danger  from  the  harbouring  of  ticks  and 
other  germ-carrying  insects? — There  would.  That 
particular  Act  does  not  go  far  enough  in  the  matter. 

847.  Prof.  Mettam. — Do  you  think  tuberculosis  is 
very  common,  generally  speaking,  in  the  dairy  cattle  of 
Ireland? — Honestly,  I  don't.  Having  lived  for  many 
years  in  England,  and  compared  the  Irish  cattle  with 
others,  I  think  they  compare  favourably  with  the  cattle 
of  other  countries  fn  regard  to  tuberculosis. 

848.  Mr.  O'Brien. — That  is  active  tuberculosis? — I 
am  speaking  of  clinical  tuberculosis. 

849.  Mr.  Wilson. — With  regard  to  clinical  tubercu- 
losis, what  is  your  opinion?  Are  you  fairly  confident 
that  in  your  area  there  is  no  clinical  tuberculosis 
visible? — Yes,  and  I  have  to  order  cows  out  of  the 
dairy. 

850.  Prof.  Mettam.— Can  you  follow  these  cows? — I 
know  where  they  go. 

851.  Mr.  Wilson. — Would  you  not  slaughter  the 
cow  on  sight  when  you  recognise  clinical  tuberculosis? 
— I  am  not  strongly  in  favour  of  slaughtering  any  man's 
animal  without  compensation.  Those  of  you  who  re- 
member the  experiments  of  Dr.  Carmichael  will  know 
that  his  results  showed  that  it  was  not  quite  necessary 
to  slaughter  all  tubercular  animals.  A  certain  number 
of  these  could  be  used  for  breeding  purposes,  with  a 
system  of  isolation. 

852.  Prof.  Mettam. — Those  reacting  to  tuberculin? 
—Yes. 

853.  Can  you  follow  the  cow  that  you  have  ordered 
out  of  the  dairy? — She  is  sold  in  the  Dublin  markets  as 
a  stripper. 

854.  Someone  else  gets  her? — She  is  very  probably 
fattened  either  here  or  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel. 

855.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Some  of  them  would  never  fat- 
ten?— Some  of  them  will. 

856.  Is  there  not  a  sale  at  poor  prices  of  many  dis- 
eased cattle  to  local  butchers  for  contract  purposes — for 
supplying  workhouses  and  the  army,  and  that  sort  of 
thing? — Yes.  There  used  to  be  a  man  in  Kingstown, 
who  is  dead,  who  had  an  army  contract,  and  we  always 
knew  what  became  of  our  failures. 

857.  Prof.  Mettam. — Don't  you  think  it  would  be 
very  salutary  when  an  animal  is  suffering  from  clinical 
tuberculosis  to  destroy  it,  paying  compensation? — -Yes. 

858.  Mr.  Wilson. — Have  you  any  evidence  that  in 
your  own  district,  and  in  others  where  the  authority  is 
less  active,  that  the  milk  of  an  obviously  tubercular 
animal  is  not  used  after  the  moment  of  diagnosis? — 
I  am  absolutely  certain  it  is  not  used,  because  I  have 
too  good  a  system  of  espionage  in  my  area. 
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859.  Have  you  any  evideuce  that  it  is  done  in  other 
districts? — It  would  be  a  great  pity  for  me  to  say  any- 
thing to  create  a  scare  against  creamery  milk,  because 
the  arrangements  are  well  carried  out,  but  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  milk  of  tubercular  cows  in  every  county 
I  have  been  in. 

860.  Sir  John  Lentaigne. — Do  you  think  ^10  is  a 
fair  compensation? — It  would  depend  on  the  cow. 

861.  Is  it  a  good  average? — It  sounds  a  good  average. 
Supposing  a  person  gave  £100  for  a  prize  Shorthorn 
cow,  is  he  to  be  offered  =£10  for  her  if  she  is  to  be 
slaughtered  ? 

862.  The  Chairman. — The  compensation  is  limited 
according  to  the  Order.  That  was  a  question  I  put  to 
another  witness — whether,  in  administei-ing  the  Order, 
an  official  would  be  influenced  by  the  knowledge  that  in 
slaughtering  an  animal,  and  allowing  only  £10  com- 
pensation, he  may  be  inflicting  a  pecuniary  loss  on  the 
owner? — There  is  a  great  danger  that  that  would  in- 
fluence a  man  of  sensitive  mind. 

863.  Prof.  Mettam. — £100  is  an  exceptional  case,  and 
the  person  who  can  pay  that  would  be  able  to  take 
proper  precautions? — Many  a  dairyman  would  give  £24 
for  a  cow. 

864.  The  Chairman. — What  I  fear  is  that  the  sum 
fixed  is  so  low  that  the  officer  will  feel  that  he  is  doing 
a  serious  act  with  regard  to  a  certain  individual  who 
has,  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  had  the  misfortune  to 
buy  a  cow  that  turned  out  to  be  tubercular,  and  for 
which  the  owner  may  have  paid  £16,  £18  or  £20,  and 
that  the  person  who  puts  the  Order  into  operation 
against  him  knows  that  his  act  means  sacrificing  £10  or 
£12  of  the  owner's  money;  I  think  that  he  would  be 
inclined  to  hesitate  before  carrying  out  such  a  drastic 
measure? — Yes.  And  there  is  one  additional  point, 
and  that  is,  that  the  person  having  the  administration 
of  such  an  Order  should  be  in  an  independent  position. 
Take  my  own  case.  Supposing  I  was  altogether  living 
on  my  practice  and  had  to  depend  on  the  dairymen, 
as  some  veterinary  surgeons  have  to,  would  it  not  be 
hard  for  me  to  go  and  condemn  my  own  client? 

865.  That  is  exactly  what  I  say,  and  I  think  there 
should  be  some  permissive  power  to  value  the  animal 
with  some  reference  to  its  real  worth.  You  may  say 
£10  is  a  good  price  for  a  diseased  animal,  but  a  fort- 
night or  a  month  before  the  dairyman  may  have  paid 
£16,  £18  or  £20  for  the  animal?— I  think  that  the 
official  should  be  a  whole-time  officer,  if  possible.  That 
is  why  I  object  to  the  local  authority.  If  there  were 
some  central  authority  with  officers  to  carry  out  the 
inspections  the  work  could  be  done  properly. 

866.  Miss  McNeill. — Do  you  think  that  the  Inspec- 
tor so  appointed  should  do  all  the  work,  or  should  there 
be  a  reference  from  the  local  men? — The  veterinary 
surgeon  is  the  proper  person  to  inspect.  If  necessary, 
increase  the  staff  rather  than  bring  in  laymen. 

867.  Lady  Evekard. — You  would  suggest  a  whole- 
time  officer  for  each  county? — For  such  a  district  as  he 
would  be  able  to  work. 

868.  And  who  would  he  be  responsible  to — to  some 
central  authority? — Yes. 

869.  You  say,  not  the  local  authority? — No,  not  the 
local  authority. 

870.  Mr.  Wilson. — By  the  local  authority,  would  you 
include  the  county  council? — I  look  on  the  county 
council  as  a  local  authority. 

871.  Would  it  be  much  more  expensive? — To  the 
State? 

872.  Yes? — I  think  it  would  be  an  economy. 

873.  That  is,  the  present  salaries  are  scattered  over 
a  large  number  of  veterinary  surgeons,  who  only  give 
p.art  of  their  time  to  the  work? — Yes.  One  veterinary 
surgeon  might  have  three  Unions,  very  often  in  diiTer- 
ent  counties.  Perhaps  one  of  the  Unions  would  be  15 
miles  from  where  he  lives,  and  when  he  is  summoned 
he  has  no  power  to  do  anything.  In  fact  the  whole 
system  at  present  under  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act  is 
in  a  ridiculous  condition.  Some  districts  are  without 
any  verterinary  surgeons.  There  are  three  or  four  in 
Omagh,  with  a  population  of  less  than  4,000,  and  if 
you  draw  a  line  from  Ballinasloe  to  Galway,  and  from 
Bnnis  to  Ne.nagh,  and  complete  the  square,  you  had, 
until  recently,  an  area  of  something  like  2,000  square 
miles  with  not  a  veterinary  surgeon  in  it ;  and  until  the 
Department  sent  a  number  of  yoimg  men  down  into  the 
country  there  were  Counties  Leitrim  and  Donegal,  and 
that  district  from  Killarney,  with  a  curve  to  the  coast, 
to  Cork,  some  4,000  square  miles  in  all,  with  no  veter- 
inary surgeon. 

874.  The  Chaihman.— What  has  been  done  is  not  by 
any  means  complete? — It  is  being  done  onlv  in  the 


Congested  Districts.  It  would  be  a  saving  to  appoint 
whole-time  officers  in  other  parts. 

875.  Mr.  Campbell. — Is  it  your  experience  that  the 
local  authorities  who  are  the  masters  of  the  present 
Inspectors  are  also  the  men  who  have  to  be  inspected 
by  the  veterinary  surgeons? — -Yes,  that  is  so. 

876.  And  you  don't  consider  that  very  satisfactory? 
— No,  a  man  could  not  be  your  employer  and  you  have 
punitive  powers  over  him. 

877.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  discovered  that  there 
is  considerable  loss  from  contagious  abortion? — Yes;  in 
every  district  in  Ireland. 

878.  Has  not  that  been  checked  by  the  dissemination 
of  knowledge  amongst  those  who  are  owners  of  the 
stock? — I  believe  so.  In  fact,  only  for  that  knowledge 
I  think  the  dairy  industry  would  have  been  practically 
destroyed. 

879.  It  could  not  stand  the  strain? — No.  Here  are 
a  few  figures.  In  County  Kilkenny  there  were  40,000 
cows,  and  after  making  a  very  careful  calculation,  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  was  putting  it  at  a  low 
estimate  when  I  said  that  ten  per  cent,  of  the  cows 
were  suffering  from  abortion:  that  means  the  loss  of 
a  season's  milk  and  a  calf.  Putting  a  calf  at  £1  and 
the  milk  at  £5  you  have  a  loss  of  £6.  4,000  cows  at 
£5  would  mean  £20,000  lost  in  that  county.  Assum- 
ing that  we  had  a  million  and  a  half  of  milch  cows  in 
Ireland,  and  that  ten  per  cent,  of  these  cows  suffer 
from  abortion,  that  gives  you  150,000,  and  multiplied 
by  five  it  gives  a  loss  of  three  quarters  of  a  million 
sterling. 

880.  Mr.  O'Brien. — That  is  a  low  estimate? — Yes. 
If  I  said  two  or  three  millions  a  year  loss  I  would  be 
nearer  to  it. 

881.  Would  not  that  loss  be  modified  to  a  great  ex- 
tent if  there  was  some  winter  dairying  and  tillage,  in 
this  way — that  the  cows  would  not  then  be  calving  at 
the  same  time,  and  where  a  cow  slipped  in  the  early 
stages  she  could  be  put  to  the  bull  again.  They  don't 
do  so  in  my  own  district  now? — That  is  so.  In 
Tj'rone  they  are  complaining  bitterly  because  the  calf 
would  not  come  at  the  right  time.  These  are  sold  off 
and  shipped  out  of  the  country,  or  go  to  be  fattened. 

882.  Lady  Everabd. — Do  you  consider  this  a  usual 
thing? — I  can  give  you  an  instance.  If  you  go  to 
Charleville  or  Kilmallock  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year 
you  will  find  cows  sold  in  thousands  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  they  have  aborted,  and  these  are  sent  about 
the  country  and  into  England,  spreading  the  disease 
wherever  they  go,  and  are  lost  to  the  dairy  industry. 

883.  Mr.  Wilson. — Does  your  estimate  of  ten  per 
cent,  refer  to  the  present  moment? — On  some  farms  it 
will  run  to  ninety  per  cent.,  and  in  others  to  one  per 
cent.  Only  yesterday  I  met  a  man  who  had  ten  cows, 
of  which  nine  aborted  this  year.  There  was  a  lady  in 
ClifEoney,  Co.  Sligo,  to  whose  place  I  was  sent,  and  I 
inspected  her  herd  of  27  cows,  and  found  only  three  of 
them  were  in  calf.  That  meant  a  loss  of  £120  to  her, 
nearer  to  £200. 

884.  Mr.  Campbell. — Did  you  not  go  into  the  whole 
thing  rather  carefully  in  the  County  Limerick  at  one 
time? — I  did,  but  I  fancy  I  handed  over  my  papers  to 
the  Agricultural  Inspector  there.  I  think  he  and  I 
went  into  the  matter  together. 

885.  You  could  not  say  now  as  to  whether  there  has 
been  any  improvement  in  the  County  Limerick? — No. 

886.  You  do  not  know  whether  there  has  been  an 
improvement  owing  to  increased  instruction? — I  can- 
not answer  with  regard  to  the  Dairy  and  Cowsheds 
Order,  but  in  other  respects  there  has  been  a  great 
improvement. 

887.  Lady  Everard.— Don't  you  think  it  possible 
that  extreme  cleanliness  and  treatment  ought  to  put  a 
stop  to  this  disease  of  contagious  abortion? — WeU, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  disease  is  much  favoured  by 
dirt,  and  I  believe  that  strict  attention  to  hygiene  would 
banish  it;  but  in  addition,  for  the  present,  we  ought 
to  hope  for  some  means  of  securing  immunity.  It  is 
easy  to  tell  the  people  to  keep  clean,  but  one  dirty  man 
in  a  parish  could  set  all  the  others  astray,  and,  for  the 
present  at  any  rate,  it  would  be  desirable  that  some 
means  should  be  found  of  securing  immunity. 

888.  Prof.  Mettam. — The  farmers  themselves  are  be- 
coming alive  to  the  fact  that  this  is  a  very  serious 
question  ? — Yes. 

889.  And  they  are  doing  their  best  to  check  its  rav- 
ages?— Yes,  they  are  doing  a  great  deal. 

890.  Mr.  O'Brien. — -\re  you  of  opinion  that  the  de- 
crease in  the  milk  would  be  largely  due  to  the  preva- 
lence of  abortion? — Yes,  it  is  one  of  tlie  chief  causes. 
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891.  Not  only  that  the  calves  are  lost,  but  ako  that 
it  makes  it  very  difficult  to  keep  up  a  strain  of  good 
milkers? — Yes.  I  know  one  man  who  invested  his  all 
in  a  herd  and  contagious  abortion  broke  out  amongst 
his  stock  and  broke  him,  leaving  him  dependent  on  his 
friends. 

892.  You  are  of  opinion  that  the  milk  supply  de- 
pends to  a  large  extent  on  getting  rid  of  this  disease? — 
Yes. 

893.  It  is  a  very  big  item? — It  is  very  important. 

894.  The  Chairman. — Is  it  really  the  most  important 
item? — I  think  it  is. 

895.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Is  the  germ  that  produces  this 
disease  left  lying  on  the  ground,  or  is  it  absolutely 
destroyed.  We  know  that  in  a  great  many  cases  the 
foetus  is  left  lying  about  and  nothing  is  done.  Do  the 
germs  that  are  lying  on  the  land  with  the  aborted 
foetus  die  readily  or  stay  in  the  land? — A  good  deal 
would  depend  on  the  conditions  of  the  weather,  and  so 
on.  In  many  cases  I  have  known  them  to  lie  in  the 
open  air  for  weeks. 

896.  Supposing  you  have  the  aborted  foetus  lying 
about  the  ground,  is  there  danger  to  cattle  grazing  over 
that  ground? — Yes,  I  believe  so,  for  a  considerable 
time.    I  can  go  as  far  as  three  weeks. 

897.  Where  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
established  premium  bulls — I  suppose  these  have  come 
under  your  notice? — Not  officially,  but  I  have  inquired 
about  them. 

898.  Are  these  bulls  supposed  to  be  under  the  im- 
mediate inspection  of  any  particular  person? — Yes, 
under  the  Department's  own  officials,  but  that  is  not 
my  branch. 

899.  There  are  precautions  taken  that  these  pre- 
mium bulls,  to  which  practically  the  best  cattle  are 
sent,  are  inspected  and  disinfected  and  every  care  taken 
that  they  would  not  be  the  means  of  spreading  infec- 
tion?— The  Department  has  very  strict  rules,  both  with 
regard  to  treatment  and  prevention. 

900.  I  say  this  because  there  is  a  very  prevalent  idea 
that  people  who  have  failed  with  their  own  bulls  to  get 
their  cattle  in  calf  send  them  as  a  last  resort  to  the 
Department's  premium  bulls,  and  that  in  consequence 
the  premium  bull  is  very  often  infected  and  is  a 
spreader  of  disease.  I  want  to  know  your  own  ex- 
perience with  regard  to  that.  A  little  common  rut  oi 
a  bull,  which  no  one  cares  about,  is  used  because  he 
escapes  infection  to  a  large  extent;  but  the  premium 
bull  is  in  the  centre  of  the  district,  and  he  is  very 
much  exposed  to  infection,  so  that  he  often  gets  a 
bad  name.  Is  there  any  provision  that  the  cows 
brought  to  this  bull  are  disinfected  before  they  are 
brought? — I  always  tell  bull-owners  that  if  there  is 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  a  cow  to  send  her  away. 

901.  Is  there  any  test  to  show  whether  these  germs 
are  present  in  an  animal? — There  is  no  clinical  test. 

902.  Prof.  Mettam. — Have  you  tried  abortin? — ^No. 

903.  I  may  tell  the  Commission  that  abortin  is  not 
satisfactory. — We  are  very  much  hindered  by  non- 
sensical ideas  encouraged  by  people  who  ought  to  know- 
better.  There  is  the  theory  of  the  goat.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  that  there  is  a  little  grain  of  truth — the  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  any  farmer  whose  cattle  are  suffer- 
ing from  abortion  would  find  goat's  milk  useful  as  a 
substitute  for  such  cows'  milk.  In  the  same  way  thr 
method  of  prevention  of  blackleg  was  to  hang  up  a 
black  leg  in  the  chimney. 

004.  Mr.  Campbell. — Are  there  many  other  super- 
stitions with  regard  to  the  prevention  of  abortion? — 
Yes;  one  is  a  surgical  operation  which  in  inconceiv- 
ably cruel  and  absolutely  idiotic. 

905.  Is  there  the  superstition  of  burying  the  foetus 
in  the  stable? — Yes. 

906.  Mr.  O'Brien. — There  is  a  prevalent  idea  that 
the  keeping  of  goats  on  the  same  land  as  the  cattle 
will  prevent  abortion.  Is  there  anything  in  the  fact 
that  the  goats  will  eat  a  certain  herbage  that  the  cows 
will  not  eat? — I  don't  know  that. 

907.  Mr.  Campbell. — You  mentioned  the  Castle- 
craig  experiments? — Yes. 

908.  Can  you  tell  exactly  what  methods  were  adopted 
there? — It  was  a  matter,  I  think,  of  isolation. 

909.  Do  you  think  the  use  of  the  tuberculin  test  to 
separate  the  sound  from  the  unsound  is  reliable? — Yes. 

910.  The  object  is  to  separate  the  cattle?— Yes. 

911.  Suppose  we  did  that  in  this  country,  what 
would  you  do  with  the  animals  that  re-acted  to  the 
tuberculin  test?— I  would  use  them  for  anything  ex- 
cept dairy  purposes. 


912.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  the  percentage  of  dairy 
cows  that  would  re-act? — I  can  only  make  a  guess. 

913.  You  know  the  cattle  at  Glasnevin? — Yes. 

914.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that  50  per  cent, 
of  them  would  re-act? — I  must  confess  that  I  would 
not  be  surprised  to  hear  it.  W^hat  I  mean  to  say  is, 
that  those  animals  have  been  selected  not  for  their 
health  but  for  their  points  and  milking  qualities,  and 
everything  else,  of  course,  has  been  subordinated  to 
that ;  but  I  think  that  the  average  of  tuberculous 
cattle  throughout  the  country  would  not  be  more  than 
ten  per  cent. 

915.  Dr.  McWeeney  tested  the  cattle  at  Glasnevin 
ten  years  ago,  and  they  are  of  the  same  type,  the  best 
that  can  be  bought  in  the  Dublin  market,  and  he  found 
over  40  per  cent,  of  them  re-acted,  and  your  estimate 
is  very  much  lower  than  that  of  any  other  person  whO' 
has  studied  the  question.  If  that  were  the  case  in  the 
pick  of  the  Dublin  market,  don't  you  think  it  would 
apply  elsewhere? — I  don't  think  so.  I  never  get  a  herd 
in  County  Dublin  so  high  as  that. 

916.  Would  you  be  surprised  that  the  percentage  in 
Great  Britain  is  over  50? — No. 

917.  Prof.  Mettam. — Do  you  remember  the  result  of 
the  examination  of  Queen  Victoria's  herd  at  Windsor? 
—No. 

918.  Forty  animals  were  tested  and  36  re-acted. 
Mr.  Campbell. — That  was  90  per  cent.    You  think 

till!  percentage  in  Ireland  is  not  so  high  as  in  Great 
Britain? — Quite  so. 

919.  We  will  shift  the  ground  to  Great  Britain. 
There  you  will  agree  with  me  that  probably  50  per 
cent,  of  the  cattle  will  be  found  to  re-act? — Yes. 

920.  What  would  you  do  with  that  50  per  cent., 
bearing  in  mind  that  they  are  the  best  that  can  be 
foimd  in  the  country? — I  would  breed  from  them  and 
carry  on  an  isolation  plan,  but  I  would  not  persist  in 
breeding  from  them.    I  would  fatten  them. 

921.  You  would  breed  from  these  fine  cows? — Yes, 
and  take  their  calves  from  them. 

922.  When  that  cow  was  finished,  what  would  you 
do? — Send  her  to  the  butcher. 

923.  Would  you  consider  it  a  serious  thing  if  we  sent 
these  cows  to  the  butcher? — No.  If  you  adopted  the 
system  that  is  adopted  in  some  foreign  countries  of 
marking  different  grades  of  meat,  and  have  some  of  it 
destroyed  and  some  sterilised,  you  coidd  make  very 
good  use  of  such  meat. 

924.  Taking  the  animals  at  Glasnevin  that  would 
re-act,  do  you  think  that  there  would  be  much  likeli- 
hood that  these  would  be  condemned  for  food? — I  am 
thinking  of  one  at  Glasnevin  that  died  of  tuberculosis. 

925.  That  was  a  pure-bred  cow? — Yes. 

925a.  Take  the  dairy  herd.  Do  you  expect  that  if 
these  animals  were  fattened  and  sent  to  the  butcher 
they  would  be  condemned  for  food? — You  never  know 
until  you  cut  them  open. 

926.  Would  you  be  surprised  that  none  of  these  had 
been  condemned? — It  would  depend  on  who  had  in- 
spected them.    Was  it  a  whole-time  officer? 

927.  I  don't  think  so.  Are  not  people  sending  dairy 
cows  of  that  kind  to  the  market  every  day,  and  they 
are  always  as  likely  to  be  tubercular  as  the  cows  we 
are  referring  to?— Yes. 

928.  Would  you  expect  that  many  of  them  would 
be  unfit  for  human  food? — Do  you  mean  reacting 
cows  ? 

929.  Yes. — I  think  a  large  proportion  of  them  would 
pass. 

930.  I  asked  you  the  question  for  a  special  purpose, 
because  if  we  are  going  to  try  to  eradicate  tuberculosis: 
it  can  only  be  done  by  a  system  of  isolation  and  rigid 
inspection  in  this  country,  but  we  are  not  allowed  by 
public  opinion  in  this  country  to  advise  the  farmer  to 
sell  his  cows  to  the  butcher  if  they  re-act? — I  am 
afraid  I  have  often  done  it.  Take  Greystones — a  great 
number  of  professional  men  come  there  from  Dublin, 
and  the  dairy  people  are  put  on  their  best  behaviour. 
Every  dairyman  had  his  cows  tested  for  tuberculosisv 
every  spring. 

931.  Mr.  O'Brien.— By  whom?— I  declined  to  do  it, 
as  I  am  their  Inspector,  and  they  get  outside  veteri- 
nary surgeons,  and  they  get  certificates  that  their  cow?, 
are  free  from  tuberculosis.  Any  cows  that  are  con- 
demned are  sent  off  to  the  Dublin  Market. 

932.  Sir  .Iohn  TjENtaigne. — There  is  a  good  deal  of 
grass  feeding  of  Dublin  dairv  cattle  in  vour  district? 
-Yes. 

933.  What  are  the  arrangements  for  milking  these 
during  the  summer? — On  a  summer's  evening  thev 
drive  out  to  the  field.    They  unharness  the  horse,  and 
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tip  up  the  van,  and  sleep  along  the  hedgerow;  wake  up 
in  the  morning  and  pick  a  few  mushrooms.  They 
milk  the  cows,  and  have  a  cloth  to  strain  the  milk  into 
the  churn. 

934.  Are  the  cans  clean  when  they  go  out,  or  do  they 
wash  them  in  the  nearest  ditch '? — I  think  they  scald  the 
cans  for  their  own  protection  to  prevent  the  milk  going 
sour.  The  point  I  always  grumble  about  is  the  condi- 
tion of  the  men  themselves — men  going  out  like  that, 
and  sleeping  under  the  hedges,  and  starting  to  milk  in 
the  morning.  Another  point  that  struck  me  this  morn- 
ing was  the  careless  way  the  milk  was  brought  on  the 
railways.  I  know  one  man  who  had  a  dairy  in  a  cer- 
tain urban  district,  and  owing  to  his  dirty  habits  it 
was  rendered  impossible  for  him  to  carry  on  his  busi- 
ness there,  and  he  went  down  the  line.  He  sends  his 
milk  up  by  train.  There  is  no  inspection  where  he  is, 
and  first  of  all  there  is  the  condition  of  the  milk  that 
such  a  person  would  send  and  the  conditions  under 
which  it  is  brought  up.  Some  time  ago,  at  a  station 
a  few  miles  from  Dublin,  a  man  was  prosecuted  for 
stealing  milk  out  of  milk  cans  and  substituting  water. 
If  that  can  be  done  any  contamination  can  go  on. 

935.  Sir  John  Lentaigne. — What  is  the  effect  on  the 
land  of  this  successive  sending  out  of  cattle? — It  must 
deteriorate  to  a  certain  extent.  Very  often  these 
dairymen  find  it  necessary  to  supplement  the  grass, 
and  in  that  way  it  is  rather  an  advantage  to  the  land. 

936.  Mr.  O'Brien. — -Feeding  the  cattle  with  feeding 
stuffs? — Yes,  generally  grains. 

937.  The  Chairman. — What  is  your  opinion  as  re- 
gards grains  as  food  for  milch  cows?— -I  have  never 
had  any  reason  to  blame  it  for  any  disease. 

938.  Is  not  there  an  amount  of  fermentation? — I 
■  think  a  much  more  dangerous  thing  is  the  wash.  Many 

of  the  dairymen  are  of  opinion  that  wash  is  one  of  the 
causes  of  abortion  in  housed  cattle. 

939.  Has  it  any  other  injurious  efiect  on  their 
health? — I  don't  think  so.  It  is  said  to  force  the 
milk. 

940.  Lady  Everard. — Under  whose  inspection  are 
these  boys  and  cattle  that  are  sent  out  from  the  city 
to  the  country? — I  don't  think  they  are  under  any- 
one's inspection;  but  the  urban  authority  from  which 
they  come  have  the  right  to  come  after  them. 

941.  Miss  McNeill. — The  authority  by  which  they 
are  registered? — Yes.  If  a  man  comes  out  from  Dub- 
lin Sir  Charles  Cameron's  officers  can  follow  him. 

■  942.  Lady  Everard. — We  asked  that  question  of  Sir 
Charles  Cameron,  and  he  did  not  think  they  had  the 
power.  Supposing  a  tubercular  cow  comes  under 
Article  21  of  the  Dairies  Order,  has  the  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  power  to  go  to  the  district  where  the  milk 
comes  from? — I  believe  so. 

943.  Prof.  Mettam. — Is  it  your  opinion  that  Sir 
Charles  Cameron,  or  one  of  his  officers,  would  have 
power  to  go  into  the  district  supplying  the  milk  to 
Dublin  and  examine  the  condition  of  the  dairy,  and 
also  examine  the  cows,  and  take  samples  of  the  milk? 
—I  believe  so.  At  any  rate,  Kingstown  and  my  dis- 
trict take  it  for  granted  that  such  a  power  exists. 
What  we  do  is  this,  so  as  to  save  trouble — the  Execu- 
tive Sanitary  Officer  in  Kingstown  will  write  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  Rathdown  Union,  and  ask  him  for  any 
information  he  requires,  and  we  also  give  them  any 
information  they  want. 

944.  Mr.  O'Brien. — With  regard  to  the  train-borne 
milk,  is  there  any  system  of  inspection  at  either  end 
to  see  that  the  cans  are  properly  closed  and  that  they 
are  properly  treated  on  the  railway? — I  have  never 
heard  of  any;  and  what  is  more,  you  will  sometimes 
see  on  the  receiving  platform  milk  transferred  from  one 


vessel  to  another  and  perhaps  a  vacuum  cleaner  work- 
ing a  few  yards  away. 

945.  I  had  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  on  this  ques- 
tion, and  he  stated  : — "  I  should  like  to  draw  your  at- 
tention to  the  filthy  state  of  tlie  milk  arriving  in 
Dublin.  Sometime  ago  I  was  waiting  at  Westland 
Row  for  the  arrival  of  a  train.  I  saw  the  milk  train 
arrive  with  the  cans  in  open  wagons.  Few,  if  any,  of 
the  cans  had  tight-fitting  lids,  and  one  or  two  were 
covered  with  a  piece  of  old  mackintosh  in  a  filthy 
state.  I  took  the  lids  off  several  of  the  cans,  and 
there  was  a  regular  crust  of  filth  on  the  top  of  the 
milk."  Do  you  think  that  is  a  prevalent  condition? — 
I  might  have  written  that  letter  myself,  but  I  did 
not. 

946.  Do  you  think  it  wise,  in  order  to  prevent  that 
sort  of  thing,  to  have  provision  made  for  taking  action 
against  the  Railway  Company  for  carrying  milk  in  that 
condition,  and  so  compel  them  to  refuse  receiving  it 
unless  it  was  properly  sealed? — Somebody  should  be 
made  amenable. 

947.  Do  you  think  that  all  milk  cans  sent  up  by 
train  should  not  only  be  locked,  but  that  also  they 
should  be  sealed? — That  would  be  a  very  good  plan. 
They  stole  61bs.  of  butter  from  me  a  short  time  ago, 
and  the  Railway  Company  gave  me  no  redress  when  I 
reported  the  matter  to  them. 

948.  Prof.  Mettam.— Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  beef 
of  a  tuberculous  cow  is  not  very  dangerous  for  human 
consumption? — I  fail  to  see  how  it  could  be. 

949.  Unless  there  was  generalised  tuberculosis? — - 
Unless  you  get  a  lesion  in  a  very  advanced  state,  but 
speaking  generally,  the  greater  part  of  the  carcass  is 
innocuous. 

950.  If  it  was  a  local  lesion  you  would  not  destroy 
the  carcass? — No. 

951.  In  the  case  of  a  thorough-bred  cow,  no  one 
might  suspect  her  of  tuberculosis,  and  she  might  have 
it  in  a  generalised  state? — I  quite  agree.  I  have  seen 
cattle  bought  in  the  Dublin  market  in  good  butcher's 
condition  which  were  absolutely  unfit  for  human  con- 
sumption, being  so  affected  with  tuberculosis. 

952.  Dr.  Moorhead. — What  about  the  calves  of  such 
animals? — The  calf  for  some  time  after  birth  would 
probably  not  carry  the  infection. 

953.  With  regard  to  the  White  Scour,  is  that  found 
in  these  creamery  districts? — It  is  found  there,  but  not 
solely  there.  The  disease  exists  chiefly  in  districts 
where  there  is  only  summer  dairying.  But  it  some- 
times turns  up  in  other  districts,  being  carried  there 
by  the  system  they  have  of  selling  their  calves  in  these 
districts.  As  soon  as  the  calf  is  born  they  take  her 
away  and  sell  her.  These  calves  may  develop  the 
disease. 

954.  It  is  born  with  it? — Yes,  but  I  believe  also 
that  it  could  be  found  hanging  about  the  sheds. 

955.  It  is  not  the  milk  that  does  it? — No. 

956.  Mr.  Campbell. — I  think  the  impression  was 
left  on  the  minds  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission that  the  white  scour  area  was  co-extensive 
with  the  creamery  districts.  To  some  extent  that  is 
true,  but  there  is  nothing  of  that  kind  in  the  North? 
— Except  where  it  is  imported. 

957.  Do  you  consider  that  the  creameries  are  in  any 
way  responsible  for  the  white  scour?- — Not  for  any 
disease  at  all,  except  when  the  creamery  milk  is  im- 
properly used. 

958.  The  Chairman. — We  may  have  to  call  on  you 
again,  Professor  Mason,  to  give  us  a  little  further 
evidence  at  a  later  stage? — I  shall  be  glad  to  come 
again  if  you  require  me. 


Mr.  R.  A.  Anderson  examined. 


959.  The  Chairman. — You  have  been  connected, 
Mr.  Anderson,  with  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisa- 
tion Societv  for  many  years? — Since  it  was  started  in 
1894. 

960.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  give  us,  very 
uhortly,  the  objects  for  which  the  Association  was 
utarted  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
called  into  existence — I  do  not  mean  anything  very 
elaborate,  merely  an  outline?— In  1889  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett  introduced  the  idea  of  agricultural  co-opera- 
tion amongst  Irish  farmers.  This  idea  was  pursued 
until  1894,  when  the  work  resulting  from  his  advice 
had  grown  so  large  that  it  necessitated  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Society  to  carry  it  on.  The  Irish  Agricul- 
tural Organisation  Society  was  formed  in  1894.  The 


objects  of  this  Society  were  to  promote  agricultural 
organisation  among  farmers  in  Ireland  wherever  it 
appeared  to  the  Association  to  be  desirable  that 
farmers  should  act  in  common  rather  than  as  units. 

961.  And  as  the  outcome  of  that  idea  the  Organisa- 
tion extended  its  operations  into  different  parts  of  the 
country? — Into  practically  all.  the  counties  of  Ireland. 

962.  What  part  did  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisa- 
tion Society  play  in  the  establishment  of  cream- 
eries?— When  it  commenced  its  operations  there 
were  a  considerable  number  of  proprietary  creameries 
established  in  the  South  of  Ireland  side  by  side  with  a 
few  co-operative  creameries,  seventeen  in  number,  I 
think,  which  had  been  established  by  the  pioneers,  as 
I  may  call  them,  of  the  co-operative  movement. 
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963.  Thobe  were  geutlcmen  who  carried  their 
opinions  into  certain  districts  before  it  began  to  move 
as  a  regularly  organised  body? — Quite  so.  The  idea 
of  the  founders  of  the  movement  was  that  the  cream- 
eries which  had  been  established  would  effect  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  dairying  industry.  They  had  transformed 
the  home  dairy  industry  into  a  factory  industry,  and 
the  idea  which  possessed  the  promoters  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Co-operative  movement  was  that  if  there  was 
profit  in  this  business  it  should  become  the  profit  of  the 
farmers  who  co-operated,  rather  than  the  profit  of  the 
individual  who  exploited  them. 

964.  I  take  it  they  had  a  twofold  object  in  view ; 
in  the  first  instance,  they  desii-ed  to  improve  the  con- 
ditions under  w^hich  Irish  butter  was  produced,  and 
having  accomplished  that  object  they  desired  to  secure 
the  best  possible  price  for  the  improved  article? — 
That  is  so.  The  Irish  butter  trade  had  been  a  very 
great  national  asset  up  to,  I  may  say,  1880,  when 
foreign  competition  began  to  close  in  about  us,  and 
Irish  butter  was  driven,  not  only  from  the  British,  but 
also  from  the  Irish  markets.  The  Danish  butter  first 
came  in,  and  butter  from  other  countries  shortly  after 
began  to  follow,  and  it  was  ascertained  that  this  new 
competition  was  entirely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  far- 
mers of  the  competing  countries  had  adopted  modern 
methods  and  the  most  up-to-date  machinery  to  produce 
butter  of  a  better  quality,  and  what  was  of  more  impor- 
tance, of  a  uniform  quality. 

965.  And  it  was  obvious  at  that  time  that  if  some 
effort  w-as  not  made  to  imj^rove  the  trade  generally, 
that  Irish  butter  must  go  under  in  the  competition 
with  the  improved  methods  practised  by  other  coun- 
tries?— The  Irish  butter  trade  had  practically  gone  under 
at  that  time.  The  prices  obtainable  were  such  that  quite 
a  large  number  of  farmers  had  gone  out  of  tlie  dairy 
business  altogether,  and  had  reverted  to  dry  stock 
farming. 

966.  Finding  butter-rnaking  was  an  unprofitable  oc- 
cupation ? — Yes. 

967.  How  far  do  you  think  that  the  establishment 
of  creameries  has  affected  the  milk  supply  for  domestic 
purposes  in  the  districts  where  they  have  been  estab- 
lished?— As  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  the  complaints 
which  have  reached  us,  and  they  are  very  few,  have 
come  from  counties  where  there  are  no  creameries  at 
all.  The  most  bitter  cry  has  reached  us  from  Coxmty 
Meath,  and  some  from  County  Eioscommon,  but  in  the 
creamery  districts  we  have  had  no  complaints.  Per- 
haps that  was  because  the  people  might  not  think  that 
we  were  the  proper  body  to  appeal  to  in  the  matter, 
but  at  all  events,  we  have  not  heard  many  complaints 
as  to  the  scarcity  of  milk.  At  the  same  time,  I  am 
quite  prepared  to  admit  that  there  is  a  scarcity  of  milk 
all  over  Ireland,  and  not  only  in  creamery  districts, 
and  I  do  not  think  one  part  of  Ireland  is  much  worse 
off  than  another  in  that  respect.  I  may  also  say  that 
one  of  the  ambitions  of  our  Society  is  to  so  improve 
the  conditions  under  which  milk  is  produced  that  it 
may  be  provided  for  human  consumption  in  country 
and  urban  districts  as  well  at  a  price  which  will  en- 
able it  to  be  bought  by  the  very  poorest  of  the  people. 

968.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  creameries 
ever  vend  milk  for  local  consumption? — They  do. 

969.  There  is  nothing  in  the  principles  laid  down  in 
the  establishment  of  creameries,  or  in  the  agreement 
entered  into  by  members  of  Co-operative  Societies,  to 
prevent  their  selling  milk  in  small  quantities  for  local 
consumption,  if  the  demand  exists? — Absolutely 
nothing.  There  is  a  rule  which  provides  that  when  a 
farmer  joins  a  creamery  he  shall  bind  himself  to  supply 
all  his  milk  to  the  particular  creamery  in  which  he  has 
invested  his  money,  except  such  as  is  required  for 
local  consumption. 

970.  Your  arrangements  do  not  forbid  him  from 
utilising  wdiatever  milk  he  thinks  necessary  for  his 
own  family? — No. 

971.  Mr.  O'Brien. —You  said  just  now.  for  local 
consumption,"  that  he  is  not  restricted  for  local  con- 
sumption?— I  think  the  words  are  domestic  con- 
sumption." 

972.  The  Chairman. — There  is  no  such  prohibition 
as  I  have  referred  to  in  your  rules? — No. 

97.3.  And  it  would  seem  that  the  price  paid  at 
creameries  for  milk  is  by  no  means  prohibitive?— No. 

974.  The  price  paid  at  the  creameries  is  a  price  cal- 
oulatt^d  on  the  percentage  of  butter  fat  which  the  milk 
dontains? — It  is  really  not  bought,  but  a  value  is  put 
upon  it  in  proportion  to  the  butter-making  capacity  of 


the  milk,  and  this  price,  which  perhaps  would  not  be 
'>d.  a  gallon,  would  bo  far  less  than  that  milk  would 
realise  if  sold  retail.  If  any  creamery  could  dispose  of 
its  milk  at  what  I  might  call  the  popular  price  of  Id. 
per  pint,  I  have  no  doubt  they  would  do  better  busi- 
ness by  selling  milk  than  by  making  butter. 

975.  So  that  in  your  opinion  the  retail  trade  of  milk 
would  yield  a  larger  percentage  of  profit,  both  to  the 
producer  and  to  the  Co-operative  Society,  if  it  could 
be  sold  for  local  consumption  at  ordinary  rates? — I 
assume  that  it  would  mean  from  70  per  cent,  to  80 
jjer  cent,  increase,  so  that  there  could  be  no  question 
of  absence  of  inducement  to  the  farmer. 

976.  And  from  the  pounds,  shilling,  and  pence  point 
of  view^  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  prices  offered 
are  not  so  high  as  to  induce  the  farmer  to  withhold  a 
sufficient  quantity  for  his  domestic  supply  and  a 
supply  for  his  labourer? — No.  The  establishment  of 
creameries  has  undoubtedly  raised  the  value  of 
milk.  Under  the  old  system  prices  were  lower,  ex- 
penses greater,  and  production  less.  By  the  introduc- 
tion of  improved  machinery  you  can  produce  a  larger 
quantity  of  butter  from  milk  and  reduce  expenses,  and 
by  placing  a  uniform  article  of  excellent  quality  on 
the  market  you  can  get  a  better  j^rice ;  consequently 
the  value  of  milk  has  appreciated,  but  not  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  prevent  the  creameries  selling  their  milk 
to  the  people  of  the  district  if  there  was  an  organised 
demand  for  it. 

977.  Mr.  Campbell. — At  Id.  a  pint? — That  is  so. 
977a.  The  Chairman. — You  think  creameries  have  no 

influence  in  restricting  the  domestic  supply  of  milk? — 
No.  I  put  it  down  to  other  causes.  In  the  first  place,  if 
a  farmer  now  begins  retailing  his  milk  to  neighbours  he 
comes  up  against  two  obstacles — one  is  dishonesty  on 
his  own  farm,  that  is  to  say,  a  person  buying  a  pint 
of  milk  may  get  a  quart.  No  farmer  likes  to  hand  over 
this  kind  of  retail  trade  to  irresponsible  persons  who 
are  easily  influenced.  Another  reason  is  that  he  comes 
under  the  operation  of  the  Dairies  Order.  It  is  quite 
true  that  he  comes  under  the  operation  of  that  Order 
when  he  is  a  supplier  of  milk  to  the  creameries,  but  I 
think  he  feels  that  if  he  throws  in  his  lot  with  a 
number  of  other  people  who  are  also  supplying 
creameries,  the  operation  of  the  Order  will  not  be  so 
hurtful  to  him  as  if  he  were  acting  as  a  milk  seller  in 
liis  own  district. 

978.  Dealing  with  the  question  of  the  milk  supply, 
how  far  do  you  think  the  administration  of  the  Dairies 
and  Cowsheds  Order  restrains  the  farmers  from  em- 
barking in  this  retail  sale  of  milk? — I  am  quite  sure 
that,  while  we  were  inclined  to  welcome  any  restric- 
tions which  are  fairly  imposed  on  the  production  of 
milk,  or  any  article  which  is  required  for  human  con- 
sumption, we  think  that  some  of  these  restrictions 
are  enforced  in  a  way  which  is  really  imperilling  the 
dairy  industry  of  the  country  as  a  great  national  asset. 
Apparently  there  is  no  regular  system  of  administer- 
ing this  Order.  In  the  evidence  which  I  propose  to 
offer  on  this  subject  I  would  refer  to  the  replies  of 
sixty-six  Societies  to  whom  circulars  were  addressed. 
In  eleven  of  these  cases  the  Order  was  not  adopted  at 
all,  in  twenty-five  cases  it  was  adopted,  in  twenty-one 
cases  it  was  strictly  enforced,  in  twenty-four  cases 
there  was  a  serious  loss  of  milk  supplies,  in  twenty- 
nine  cases  it  was  not  strictly  enforced,  in  twenty  cases 
the  Order  made  no  difference  whatever.  In  seven 
cases  only  it  increased  the  attention  of  the  farmers  to 
the  necessity  of  greater  cleanliness,  in  forty-six  cases 
no  improvement  was  visible.  Fifty-eight  of  the  socie- 
ties protested  against  the  application  of  the  Order  un- 
less it  was  made  applicable  to  all  milk  producers, 
whether  they  were  making  the  butter  in  their  own 
homes  or  sending  their  milk  to  the  creameries. 

979.  Are  these  replies  from  all  over  the  country? — 
Yes.  I  hand  in  a  copy  of  the  circular  that  was  issued 
and  a  list  of  the  queries  that  were  attached  thereto.* 

980.  Do  you  suggest  that  any  of  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order  were  too 
drastic  in  their  effect? — Well,  it  is  rather  a  large  order 
to  set  oneself  up  as  an  authority  superior  to  the  Local 
Government  Board,  but  I  do  think  that  the  provision 
requiring  500  cubic  feet  of  air  space  over  each  cow 
ought  to  be  modified  wherever  it  can  be  proved  that 
the  ventilation  of  the  cowshed  was  adequate.  I  can 
conceive  a  cowshed  so  constructed  that  it  Mould  con- 
tain 500  cubic  feet  air  space  and  yet  have  a  vitiated 
atmosphere,  and  I  can  conceive  a  shed  in  which  the 
air  space  would  be  less  and  sanitary  conditions  com- 
plied witli.     On  the  whole,  I  think  tlie  intention  of 


See  Appendix  A,  page  359. 
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the  Order  was  excellent,  and  so  far  as  the  co-operative 
creameries  are  concerned,  our  opposition  would  drop  if 
it  were  extended  to  dairy  farmers  generally. 

981.  Surely  that  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Order  itself, 
but  of  the  Local  Authority  or  Central  Authority  re- 
sponsible for  the  administration  in  not  enforcing  it? — 
The  Order  is  obligatory  on  the  Local  Authorities. 

982.  Obviously  the  duty  of  enforcing  its  adminis- 
tration rests  with  the  Central  Authority? — With  the 
Local  Authority  when  they  put  it  into  force. 

983.  What  I  wanted  to  convey  is  this — that  the 
Central  Authority  promulgating  that  Order  has  a  cer- 
tain power  to  enforce  its  being  put  into  operation  by 
the  local  body  if  it  so  desires? — Yes. 

984.  Do  you  complain  that  that  power  has  not  been 
made  sufficient  use  of? — We  complain  in  some  cases 
that  the  Order  has  not  been  enforced  with  any  regu- 
larity; in  many  cases  the  Order  has  not  been  enforced 
at  all,  in  others  it  is  enforced  partially,  in  others  it  is 
enforced  in  a  way  that  is  calculated  to  injure  the  most 
progressive  dairy  farmers — the  men  who  send  their 
milk  to  creameries. 

985.  In  other  words,  if  its  operation  were  made  uni- 
versal you  would  not  find  fault  with  any  of  the  powers 
conferred  by  the  Order? — No;  we  might  even  be  in- 
clined to  suggest  more  stringent  regulations. 

986.  We  would  be  glad  to  hear  your  suggestions  as 
to  extended  powers? — I  am  speaking  for  a  Committee 
and  not  for  myself,  but  I  think  I  might  say  that  the 
(Committee  of  the  Organisation  Society  would  be  pre- 
pared to  go  just  as  far  as  any  reasonable  suggestion 
would  carry  them  in  regard  to  the  supplying  of  pure 
milk  for  human  consumption,  provided  that  the  con- 
ditions under  which  this  milk  is  supplied  apply  all 
round  to  people  making  butter  in  their  own  homes  or 
supplying  creameries.  What  we  object  to  is,  that 
when  a  number  of  farmers  in  a  locality  have  gone  to 
considerable  expense  to  level  up  the  quality  of 
Irish  butter  they  should  be  pounced  upon  by  the  Local 
Authority,  whereas  people  who  stick  to  the  old  system 
of  selling  butter,  and  selling  it  possibly  under  insani- 
tary conditions,  are  let  go  scot  free.  We  object  to  that, 
and  think  it  is  a  public  danger,  and,  furthermore,  I 
may  say  that  a  certain  amount  of  milk  must  be  sold 
over  which  there  is  no  supervision.  With  the 
'Creameries  the  supervision  is  very  strict. 

987.  Your  complaint  is  that  there  is  unequal  ad- 
ministration of  the  Order? — Yes. 

988.  In  some  districts  you  say  it  is  rigidly  enforced, 
in  others  partially,  in  others  it  is  in  operation  but 
scarcely  enforced  at  all,  and  in  others  it  is  not  in 
operation? — Yes.  But  the  main  objection  is  that  it 
does  not  apply  all  round. 

989.  Mr.  Wilson. — This  rather  brings  up  the  point 
of  Article  (1),  Section  (V.),  of  the  Order  itself,  and  of 
the  interpretation.  The  Order  in  its  present  form  ex- 
pressly excludes  the  very  class  of  people  whom  you 
would  think  it  ought  to  include? — Yes. 

990.  If  the  existing  law  were  enforced  these  people 
would  still  be  left  out? — That  is  so. 

991.  The  Chairman. ^ — At  present,  as  you  are  aware, 
the  only  power  taken  under  that  Order  is  to  enforce 
registration.  It  has  been  suggested  that  that  might  be 
•extended  to  licensing.  What  would  your  view  be  of 
that  particular  question? — Provided  it  is  universal,  I 
have  no  objection  to  licensing  as  well  as  registration. 

992.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  additional  safe- 
guard to  the  public  health  and  also  ensure  the  purity 
-of  the  milk  supply? — I  personally  would  have  no  ob- 
jection to  it  at  all. 

993.  I  see  you  want  to  direct  attention  to  the 
absence  of  dairying;  does  that  refer  to  certain  dis- 
tricts?— Yes. 

994.  Have  you  got  any  districts  in  mind  where  it 
is  absent? — The  great  belt  between  Drogheda  and 
Wicklow  right  across  Ireland — the  English  Pale  on  the 
eastern  side  and  the  congested  districts  on  the  wes- 
tern. One  part  is  stated  to  be  too  good,  and  the  other 
is  too  bad  for  dairying. 

995.  And  this  is  used  to  supplv  the  Saxon  with  beef? 
—Yes. 

996.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  land  of  that  district 
could  be  more  advantageously  and  economically  used 
in  the  production  of  milk  rather  than  in  the  produc- 
tion of  beef? — I  would  prefer  not  to  give  an  opinion 
on  that  point,  because  I  have  heard  people  say  that  if 
you  put  a  cow  on  the  dairy  farms  of  Meath  she  tends 
to  grow  fat  rather  than  produce  butter.  Then,  on  the 
Western  side  the  land  is  too  bad  to  attempt  dairying 
on  anything  of  a  large  scale.    I  think,  though,  that 


there  are  quite  a  number  of  districts  on  the  border- 
land, if  I  may  say  so,  where  tillage  is  being  practised 
in  which  the  future  of  winter  dairying  will  be  found. 
You  cannot  continue  dairying  in  any  country  un- 
less you  produce  an  all-the-year-round  supply.  These 
tillage  districts  may  in  time  solve  that  problem,  be- 
cause farmers  there  understand  the  cultivation  of  the 
land,  and  would,  I  am  sure,  be  ready  to  try  experi- 
ments in  feeding  which  would  enable  them  to  produce 
milk  during  the  winter,  as  our  Danish  competitors  do 
at  the  present  time.  I  know  districts  in  Denmark 
where  they  have  an  absolutely  uniform  supply,  and  the 
quality  of  the  butter  produced  is  practically  identical 
all  the  year  round,  and  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
understand  the  question  of  milk  production  and  also 
of  feeding,  which  is  an  important  thing.  They  have 
a  great  deal  more  of  stall-feeding  than  we  have  in  Ire- 
land. We  may  rely  on  six  months  of  grass  feeding, 
and  have  six  months  of  stall-feeding,  but  in  Denmark 
they  cannot  count  on  more  than  four  months  of  grass 
feeding,  and  that  is  artificial  grass. 

997.  Do  you  think  that  winter  dairying  could  be 
made  to  pay  in  Ireland? — I  think  it  could,  and  I  think 
it  must  come.  I  have  always  held  that  if  winter 
dairying  cannot  be  established  in  Ireland  the  dairying 
industry  must  ultimately  fail. 

998.  I  take  it  that  you  have  no  doubt  that  in  order 
to  carry  out  winter  dairying  in  a  scientific  and  prac- 
tical way  tillage  is  essential? — Yes,  absolutely. 

999.  And  that  if  we  hope  to  secure  anything  like  a 
uniform  supply  of  milk  all  the  year  round  winter 
dairying  is  necessary? — That  is  so. 

1000.  Is  there  anything  in  the  soil  or  climate  of 
Ireland  which  forbids  the  hope  that  it  is  possible  to 
produce  such  food  as  will  be  suitable  for  the  main- 
tenance of  cattle  in  the  season  that  grass  is  not  avail- 
able?— I  don't  think  so.  There  are  difficulties  un- 
doubtedly. There  are  parts  of  Ireland  where  grass  is 
the  main  fodder,  and  where  the  land  is  rather  of  a 
heavy  nature  and  rather  difiicult  to  cultivate ;  but  I 
have  been  informed  recently,  and  I  have  reason  to 
believe  my  information  is  correct,  that  crops  could  be 
produced  for  the  ensilage  system,  as  in  America.  It 
was  tried  in  one  or  two  places  with  success  One 
gentleman  who  attempted  this  system  of  feeding  got 
first  prize  for  winter-made  butter  at  the  Dublin  Show. 
Without  creameries  you  cannot  have  winter  dairying, 
because  you  must  be  independent  of  temperature,  and 
you  must  have  a  proper  apparatus  to  remove  any  un- 
pleasant odour.  It  is  quite  possible  to  get  rid  of  any 
dif&culty  that  might  arise  under  this  head.  For  in- 
stance, if  you  were  to  feed  cows  on  a  suitable  food  

1001.  Turnips? — I  don't  know  if  you  could  use 
turnips,  but  I  believe  you  could  get  rid  of  bad  flavour 
by  judicious  pasteurisation  and  by  inoculating  the 
cream,  which  will  give  practically  the  same  flavour 
to  the  butter  as  that  made  from  grass  in  the  summer. 
I  think  that  the  question  of  feeding  is  becoming  more 
and  more  simple  as  we  go  on.  It  is  mainly  a  question 
of  what  class  of  food  you  can  produce  cheapest. 

1002.  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  that  the  milk 
is  not  supplied  to  creameries  in  a  reasonably  pure 
condition? — As  regards  cleanliness,  I  am  afraid  that 
the  habits  of  the  people  are  very  much  against  the 
supply  of  pure  milk,  but  I  am  glad  to  say,  after  an 
experience  of  twenty-two  years,  the  cleanliness  of  the 
milk  is  vastly  improved,  and  we  don't  notice  now  such 
things  as  we  did  when  I  began  this  work. 

1003.  Can  you  say  whether  the  milk  is  affected  by 
any  germs  of  disease? — No;  what  I  can  speak  of  is  the 
absence  of  adulteration  and  dirt. 

1004.  I  take  it  you  would  be  in  favour  of  support- 
ing any  legislation  which  would  improve  the  condi- 
tions under  which  milk  is  produced,  either  from  the 
hygienic  or  creamery  point  of  view? — Certainly.  May 
I  supplement  that  answer  by  saying  this — if  such 
regulations  were  enforced,  and  we  were  able  to  tell  the 
public  that  our  butter  was  made  under  these  condi- 
tions, I  believe  that  it  would  be  an  advertisement  of 
enormous  value  to  the  Irish  trade. 

1005.  And  enhance  its  price? — Yes. 

1006.  You  allude  in  your  summary  of  evidence  to 
the  low  rate  of  wages  paid  to  the  agricultural 
labourers? — Yes. 

1007.  Do  you  speak  of  the  country  as  a  whole  or  of 
certain  districts? — I  am  speaking  of  it  from  the  Board 
of  Trade  returns,  as  compared  with  the  returns  from 
England  and  Scotland,  and  also  with  the  districts  in 
Ireland  with  which  I  have  an  intimate  knowledge ; 
and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  scarcity 
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of  labour  ia  Ireland  is  very  largely  due  to  bad  wages 
and  the  absence  of  inducement  to  labour  on  the  land, 
and  that  the  land  is  becoming  deteriorated  in  conse- 
quence. Emigration  is  bleeding  the  country  white, 
and  the  people  who  are  left  are  not  fit  to  labour,  and  if 
they  were  fit  to  labour  the  wages  which  are  oiiered 
are  not  an  inducement  to  labour. 

1008.  When  you  speak  of  the  scarcity  of  labour,  do 
you  mean  that  the  labourers  are  not  in  the  country  or 
that  they  are  unwilling  to  engage  in  the  occupations 
which  dairying  imposes? — To  both,  and  I  think  that 
the  number  of  people  who  employ  large  numbers  of 
agricultural  labourers  is  reduced.  They  have  sold 
their  properties  and  have  left,  or  are  about  to  leave 
the  country.  Quite  apart  from  that,  two  systems  of 
legislation  have  materially  aSeetcd  the  relations  of  the 
farmer  and  labourer.  One  is  the  legislation  providing 
the  labourer  with  housing  accommodation,  and  I  wish 
the  Commission  to  clearly  understand  that  I  would 
welcome  personally  any  legislation  which  would  give 
the  labourer  a  release  from  the  hovel  in  which  he  used 
to  live;  but  I  think  the  present  system  of  providing 
him  with  a  house  is  open  to  so  many  objections  that 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  has  accomplished  its 
■object. 

1009.  I  would  be  glad  if  you  pointed  out  to  the  Com- 
mission exactly  what  you  think  is  the  reason  why  the 
provision  of  these  houses  has  in  a  certain  degree  de- 
creased the  supply  of  labour? — May  I  give  my  own 
case.  I  farmed  about  400  acres  in  the  County  Cork 
myself.  On  this  farm  we  employed  a  certain  number 
of  men  This  was  before  the  Labourers  Acts.  These 
men  and  ourselves  took  good  times  and  bad  times  as 
thej'  came.  We  lived  in  a  sort  of  friendly  community 
which  had  nothing  else  in  view  but  the  success  of  the 
farming,  and  these  people  got  amongst  other  things 
a  plentiful  supply  of  milk,  and  the  young  children  got 
as  much  milk  as  they  wanted.  The  labourers  also  got 
fresh  plots  of  land  for  potatoes  every  year,  and  they  had 
free  houses  which,  I  admit,  were  not  very  good.  They 
had  poor  wages,  but  they  were  contented  and  happy,  and 
no  more  loyal  or  honest  body  of  men  could  be  found. 
Each  qualified  and  specialised  in  the  particular  branch 
of  work  he  took  up.  They  were  very  efficient  and  ab- 
solutely honest,  and  the  most  loyal  men  you  could 
meet.  If  your  crops  were  in  jeopardy  they  would  work 
until  dark  night  to  save  them.  What  is  the  position 
now?  They  are  no  longer  attached  to  the  farmer. 
They  have  houses  at  a  rent  which  represents  only  one- 
third  of  the  cost,  and  the  other  two-thirds  are  paid 
by  the  ratepayers,  and  the  farmer  takes  advantage  of 
the  fact  to  pay  his  labourers  less.  The  labourer  is 
vmder  no  obligation  to  work  for  the  farmer,  nor  the 
farmer  to  employ  him.  I  dont'  think  I  am  going  too 
far  when  I  say  that  the  effect  of  this  legislation  is  to 
bring  about  an  absolute  divorce  between  the  farmer 
and  the  labourer  in  Ireland,  greatly  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  both  classes. 

1010.  Don't  you  think  that  economic  causes  gene- 
rally have  led  up  to  this  condition  of  affairs.  Inde- 
pendent altogether  of  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place,  don't  you  think  that  the  spirit  is  different  be- 
tween employer  and  employee  than  it  was  in  the 
days  you  are  referring  to,  and  that  if  there  had  been 
no  Labourers  Acts  the  relations  between  the  farmer 
and  labourer  would  have  altered? — I  think  they  are 
going  to  undergo  a  further  alteration.  I  think  that 
the  relations  between  the  farmer  and  labourer  are 
going  to  become  more  and  more  strained.  I  think 
that  the  labourers  who  are  organising  themselves  into  an 
association  in  the  South  of  Ireland  as  fast  as  they  can, 
are  going  to  demand  an  economic  holding ;  that  they  are 
going  to  ask  the  farmer  for  a  slice  of  the  land  that  he 
has  bought,  and  this  is  probably  going  to  produce 
one  of  the  most  bitter  fights  that  we  have  ever  seen  in 
this  country,  and  I  think  it  is  coming,  and  very  soon. 
The  reason  I  introduced  this  matter  into  mj'  evidence 
was  because  I  wanted  to  show  that  there  is  one  cause 
which  may  possibly  operate  against  the  labourer  being 
able  to  get  a  milk  supply  from  the  farmer — that  they 
are  no  longer  on  the  old  friendly  terms. 

1011.  You  have  dealt  with  that  to  show  why  you 
believe  the  farmer  does  not  like  to  retail  milk? — I 
have  given  my  reasons  for  that. 

1012.  Do  you  suggest  that  the  enforcement  of  the 
Da  iries  and  Cowsheds  Order  is  more  rigidly  carried 
out  against  the  farmer  supplying  milk  to  the  creameries 
than  to  others  engaged  in  different  forms  of  the  dairy 
industry? — No;  I  would  not  say  that  for  a  moment. 
As  regards  the  purveyor  of  milk,  the  Order  is  enforced 
•with  indiscriminate  slackness  or  stringency. 


1013.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  with  re- 
gard to  the  means  whereby  the  scarcity  may  be  sup- 
plied in  districts  where  the  creameries  are  actively 
working? — Yes.  I  think  there  is  no  difficulty  at  all 
about  that.  At  the  present  time  we  are  in  consulta- 
tion with  a  new  body  recently  brought  into  exist- 
ence— the  United  Irishwomen — who  are  concerning 
themselves  with  just  such  questions  as  this  Commis- 
sion has  been  called  to  inquire  into,  and  one  of  the 
foremost  subjects  in  their  programme  is  the  question 
of  supplying  milk  to  the  homes  of  the  people.  We 
have  told  them  that  wherever  they  organise  a  demand 
for  milk  we  will  arrange  with  the  creameries  in  that 
district  to  supply  that  demand  with  the  very  best 
milk,  and  if  necessary  we  will  get  the  creameries  to 
set  aside  the  milk  of  the  very  best  dairies  that  supply 
them,  so  that  the  milk  will  be  of  the  very  best 
quality.  The  price  which  we  set  before  us  is  the 
popular  price  of  a  penny  a  pint,  and  I  don't  think  any- 
one can  say  that  pure  milk  is  dear  at  that  price.  The 
supply  would  be  available  at  the  creamery  itself  and 
also  in  different  districts,  if  necessary,  in  the  creamery 
district. 

1014.  Do  you  propose  that  there  should  be  depots 
established  for  the  distribution  of  the  milk,  or  was  it 
the  intention  that  the  dairy  farmers  should  supply  the 
order  on  the  roadside  on  his  way  to  the  creamery? — It 
was  proposed  that  the  whole  thing  should  be  done 
through  the  creamery,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  farmer 
is  slow  to  go  into  the  business.  He  would  prefer  to 
have  the  whole  business  done  by  the  creamery,  but 
there  may  conceivably  be  cases  where,  in  a  remote  part 
of  a  creamery  district,  it  may  take  too  long  to  send 
back  the  milk  to  the  people.  In  such  a  case  a  farmer 
might  be  asked  to  undertake  the  local  supply  in  that 
district,  and  where  the  supply  was  sufficient  to  war- 
rant him,  to  put  some  responsible  person  in  charge  of 
it.  You  might  by  those  means  overcome  the  farmer's 
objection  to  retail  the  milk. 

1015.  If  the  scheme  is  to  be  satisfactory  it  must 
guarantee  a  certain  demand  at  a  fixed  price? — Yes. 

1016.  Mr.  Wilson. — Is  the  demand  not  in  existence 
at  the  present  time? — No. 

1017.  The  Chairman. — Does  any  feeling  exist  in  the 
creamery  districts  that  creameries  are  responsible  in 
any  way  for  the  shortage  of  the  milk  supply  for  domes- 
tic use  amongst  the  population  who  are  not  engaged 
in  supplying  milk  to  creameries — I  mean  house- 
holders?— I  am  not  aware.  May  I  go  back  here  to  a 
previous  point?  I  elaborated,  perhaps  irrelevantly,  the 
effect  which  the  Labourers  Acts  have  on  relations 
between  the  farmer  and  the  labourer,  but  I  wanted  to 
saj'  that  there  was  a  second  reason  why  the  farmer  and 
the  labourer  were  kept  further  apart,  and  that  was  the 
introduction  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act.  To 
my  own  personal  knowledge,  quite  a  number  of 
farmers  who  employed  labourers  are  striving  to  do 
without  labouring  men,  for  fear  that  any  of  these 
labourers  might  meet  with  an  accident  while  in  their 
employment,  and  in  fact  be  crippled  for  the  rest  of 
their  days.  It  is  a  very  serious  thing  for  a  small  farmer 
of  £50  valuation  to  have  to  pay  £150  or  more  for  a 
labouring  man  injured  in  his  employment.  They  are 
endeavouring  to  carry  on  their  business  without  the 
aid  of  hired  labour,  and  this  must  militate  against  the 
employment  of  labour,  and  keep  the  farmer  and 
labourer  asunder. 

1018.  Surely  it  is  not  wise  for  the  farmer,  for  the 
sake  of  a  small  premium,  to  undertake  the  serious 
financial  risk  to  which  you  refer? — That  is  so.  How- 
ever, the  farmers  have  their  peculiar  views  on  this 
question.  The  Agricultural  Society  initiated  a  scheme 
for  the  insurance  of  farmers  against  these  risks,  and 
the  farmer  had  only  to  pay  2s.  6d.  a  year  for  his 
labourer,  yet  we  found  that  the  scheme  was  taken  up 
so  badly  by  the  farmers  that  we  had  to  abandon  it. 
Now  the  farmers  will  have  to  pay  the  increased  pre- 
mium of  158.  per  cent,  on  the  wages  bill. 

1019.  These  two  causes  to  which  you  refer  as 
alienating  the  farmer  from  the  labourer  have  been  led 
up  to  by  causes  which  were  intended  to  improve  the 
condition  and  to  increase  the  independence  of  the 
labourer? — Yes. 

1020.  That  is  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  is  it  not 
absolutely  futile  to  rail  against  legislation  based  on 
these  lines? — I  must  not  be  taken  as  railing  against 
the  legislation.  I  am  merely  stating  what  the  effect  of 
this  legislation  has,  in  my  opinion,  been. 

1021.  Do  you  think  that  anything  has  been  done, 
and,  if  sp,  what,  with  regard  to  increasing  the  yield 
of  milk  from  the  cows  that  are  at  present  kept? — Not 
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very  much — not  nearly  as  much  as  ought  to  be  done. 
It  ought  to  be  a  thing  that  was  so  obvious  to  the 
farmer  that  he  ought  to  have  done  it  on  his  own 
initiative. 

1022.  Will  you  tell  us  the  best  method  of  accom- 
plishing that  purpose? — I  am  only  speaking  of  the 
creamery  centres.  In  each  of  these  centres  there 
ought  to  be  set  up  a  cow-testing  association,  compris- 
ing all  the  people  who  supply  milk  to  the  creamery. 
Each  of  these  men  ought  to  take  steps  to  have  the 
milk  produced  by  each  of  his  cows  weighed,  and  at 
certain  intervals  have  samples  of  the  milk  tested  to 
ascertain  what  the  percentage  of  butter  fat  was.  They 
would  thus  be  able  to  tell  at  the  end  of  a  certain 
period  which  cow  was  paying  and  which  was  not.  I 
have  known  of  a  herd  where  the  cows  were  producing 
450  gallons  of  milk  per  cow  per  year  which  now  give 
600  gallons,  simply  because  they  have  eliminated  the 
bad  milkers  and  retained  the  good  milkers.  In  time 
they  will  breed  from  the  best  milking  strain  they 
have.  I  ought  to  say  here  that  we  cannot  possibly 
disregard  the  question  of  beef  production  in  this 
country.  It  is  very  important.  We  hope  the  Depart- 
ment may  enable  us  to  devise  some  scheme,  or  will 
devise  it  themselves,  whereby  we  can  retain,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  at  all  events,  the  beef  qualities  of  our 
cattle,  and  improve  their  milking  qualities  something 
approximating  to  the  cows  in  countries  competing 
with  us.  In  Denmark  the  average  milk  production  of 
cows  is  nearer  to  1,000  gallons  than  to  450.  It  is 
about  800  or  900  gallons  a  cow  on  the  average,  and 
in  a  number  of  cases  they  have  got  herds  which 
average  over  1,100.    In  America  it  is  far  greater. 

1023.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Is  that  from  your  own  per- 
sonal knowledge? — No;  I  rely  on  the  bulletins. 

1024.  The  Chairman. — There  is  a  certain  amount  of 
scepticism  of  everything  that  comes  from  the  Ameri- 
can Press,  and  one  does  prefer  to  have  actual  know- 
ledge of  what  is  accomplished.  Do  you  know  what 
particular  breed  of  cattle  they  keep  in  Denmark?- — 
They  have  Holsteiu  cows  and  the  Danish  red  and  the 
Ayrshire.  They  breed  more  for  milk  than  for  beef. 
I  may  tell  the  Commission  that  the  other  day  in  Co. 
Cavan,  at  a  creamery  where  they  had  a  milk-testing 
association,  one  of  the  farmers  told  me  that  he  had 
made  up  his  returns  for  the  previous  year,  and  he 
found  that  one  cow  had  returned  him  £12  for  the  milk 
sent  to  the  creamery  and  another  only  £5.  He  said 
that  only  for  the  testing  association  he  would  not 
know  which  made  the  ^12  and  which  the  £5. 

1025.  Except  by  the  process  of  elimination,  have 
you  any  more  definite  suggestion  to  make  as  to  how 
the  milk-producing  quality  of  the  cow  can  be  in- 
creased?— I  know  of  no  other  means,  because  while  I 
believe  you  can  starve  a  cow  below  her  normal  pro- 
duction, you  cannot  feed  her  much  beyond  it.  You 
may  increase  the  milk  flow,  but  not  add  to  the  fat. 
You  can  improve  the  quantity  but  not  the  quality. 

1026.  You  don't  believe  that  the  quality  can  be  im- 
proved?— That  is  my  opinion. 

1027.  Mr.  Campbell. — The  question,  I  think,  was 
do  you  think  you  can  increase  the  yield  of  milk  in  any 
other  way  except  by  these  cow-testing  associations?- — 
I  don't  think  you  can. 

1028.  What  I  think  the  Chairman  expected  was  that 
you  should  give  the  cattle  better  feeding? — Yes,  if  they 
wer?  underfed. 

1029.  If  you  were  to  give  some  of  your  herds  grain 
you  would  improve  the  quantity? — Yes. 

1030.  It  cannot  be  said  that  dairy  cows' are  properlv 
fed?— No. 

1031.  If  they  were  better  fed  in  the  winter  time  with 
root  crops  they  would  yield  more  pure  milk? — Yes,  3 
think  that  is  true. 

1032.  Sir  John  Lentaigne. — What  is  the  winter 
dairy  cow  in  Denmark  fed  on  generally? — On  roots  and 
a  certain  amount  of  hay,  bran,  pollard  and  maize. 
They  take  advantage  of  their  free  trade  policy  to  get 
stuff  in  cheap. 

1033.  Miss  McNeill. — You  spoke  a  little  while  ago 
about  insufficient  labour  for  one  reason  or  another? — 
Yes. 

1034.  Do  you  happen  to  know  if  the  rate  of  wages 
in  Ireland  compares  favourably  with  the  rate  in  Den- 
mark, having  regard  to  the  cost  of  living? — I  have  no 
figures  to  enable  me  to  answer  that  question,  but  the 
information  I  gathered  in  Denmark  was  that  the  habits 
of  the  people  were  such  as  to  enable  them  to  live  more 
economically,  and  that  there  a  small  wage  would 
enable  a  family  to  live  in  greater  comfort  than  in 
Ireland. 


1035.  The  Chairman.— Do  you  believe  that  goat's 
milk  is  a  useful  substitute  for  cow's  milk  in  a  district 
where  cow's  milk  is  difficult  to  secure? — Yes,  where- 
ever  the  neighbours  don't  complain  of  the  depredations 
on  their  hedges.  I  have  heard  that  there  is  a  goat 
evolved  that  won't  eat  hedges.  Of  course  I  think'  it 
would  be  of  the  very  greatest  benefit  in  a  great  num- 
ber of  districts  if  the  keeping  of  goats  could  be  in- 
creased, because  their  milk  is  very  nutritious. 

1036.  Mr.  O'Brien. — You  have  no  personal  know- 
ledge?— Yes,  I  have  used  goat's  milk  in  my  tea  and  it 
was  excellent. 

1037.  You  cannot  tell  us  whether  goats  will  milk 
better  out  on  good  grass  or  if  kept  indoors? — I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  goats  would  be  much  better  if 
allowed  to  roam  abroad.  The  habit  of  the  animal  is 
outdoor. 

1038.  I  am  thinking  about  the  question  of  supplying 
milk  to  labourers.  The  labourers  have  now  all  practi- 
cally got  their  acre  of  land  with  their  cottage,  and  that 
is  partially  untilled,  and  should  be  almost  entirely  in 
tillage,  but  they  generally  have  a  corner  where  they 
tether  a  cow  or  beast  that  is  not  on  the  road.  The 
question  is  whether  it  is  more  economic  to  keep  a 
goat  on  a  corner  of  the  land,  or  utilise  the  land  for 
crops  and  keep  the  goat  indoors,  because  you  will  never 
get  a  good  supply  or  quality  of  milk  from  a  goat  that 
is  fed  on  papers  or  anything  else  they  pick  up  along 
the  roadside? — I  am  sure  goats  like  a  large  area  to  roam 
over. 

Prof.  Mettam. —  I  know  experimental  goats,  and. 
I  know  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  to  keep 
them  on  dry  food,  so  I  agree  with  Mr.  Anderson. 

1039.  Lady  Eveeard. — There  was  evidence  from  pre- 
vious witnesses  suggesting  that  all  separated  milk  from 
creameries  should  be  pasteurised? — It  has  been  talked, 
about,  but  no  suggestion  has  been  made  that  it  should 
be  done  in  connection  with  any  of  the  creameries  we 
have  to  do  with. 

1040.  It  is  not  done  so  far  as  you  know? — No.  It 
is  compulsory  in  Denmark,  with  the  idea  of  preventing 
the  spread  of  tuberculosis  in  cattle.  I  think  that 
where  a  farmer  rears  his  calves  on  separated  milk  he 
cannot  expect  the  calf  to  be  as  well  nourished  as  if 
nourished  on  whole  milk,  or  skim  milk  plus  fatty  sub- 
stances. 

1041.  The  Chairman. — Do  farmers  supplement  the 
separated  milk? — That  is  very  largely  done.  One  of 
the  best  things  is  good  cod-liver  oil.  Crude  cod-liver 
oil  is,  comparatively  speaking,  cheap. 

1042.  Regarding  the  conditions  under  which  the  cows 
are  kept,  do  you  think  there  is  much  need  for  improve- 
ment in  reference  to  the  way  in  which  they  arc 
housed? — I  do.  I  think  the  way  the  cows  are  kept  is 
very  important,  and  I  would  like,  if  the  Press  were  not 
here,  to  speak  very  strongly  on  the  subject.  Speaking 
generally,  the  cows  are  housed  in  a  most  unsatisfactory 
way. 

1043.  That  has  been  said  from  that  chair  already. — 
I  say  deliberately  that  the  conditions  are  abominable- 
in  a  great  number  of  cases. 

1044.  You  believe  that  an  improvement  is  taking 
place? — Yes,  and  not  only  that,  but  the  creameries  them- 
selves have  done  an  enormous  amount  to  improve  the 
conditions  under  which  the  milk  is  produced.  Creamery 
managers  in  nearly  all  cases  exercise  very  strict  super- 
vision over  milk  coming  in,  and  if  the  milk  is  sent  in 
in  an  obviously  bad  condition  they  will  reject  it  sum- 
marily. If  they  find  it  contains  a  lot  of  foreign  sub- 
stances in  straining  they  report  on  that,  and  sometimes 
they  watch  the  man  very  closely  and  reject  it  next  time. 
In  any  case,  the  fact  that  a  ma*i  knows  that  there  is 
someone  exercising  supervision  over  his  milk  supply 
\vill  have  a  very  wholesome  and  deterrent  effect. 

1045.  I  am  glad  that  we  have  brought  that  out — 
that  there  is  a  supervision  at  the  creameries  indepen- 
dent of  that  of  the  local  authority? — Oh,,  yes.  It  is  in 
their  own  interest,  because  you  cannot  expect  to  make 
good  butter  with  impure  milk. 

1046.  Lady  Everard. — Is  it  your  experience  that  in 
some  districts  the  veterinary  inspectors  inspect  very 
closely,  and  that  in  others  there  is  no  inspection  at  all? 
— Do  you  mean  under  the  Dairies  Order? 

1047.  Yes? — That  was  the  evidence  I  gave,  that  in  a 
number  of  cases  the  Order  was  enforced  strictly,  in 
others  there  was  a  laxity,  and  in  others  that  the  in- 
spection was  according  to  the  whim  of  the  inspector. 

1048.  Mr.  O'Brien. — And  he  is  influenced  by  the  fact 
that  he  is  related  to  all  the  farmers? — He  may  be. 

1049.  Mr.  Wilson. — I  gather  tliat  your  scheme  for 
the  supply  of  whole  milk  for  the  people  in  the  creamery 
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districts  turns  upon  the  possibility  of  getting  somp 
voluntary  organisation  to  work  the  scheme;  you 
mentioned  the  United  Irishwomen? — Well,  I  think  it 
does,  because  the  demand  will  not  otherwise  express 
itself. 

1050.  In  any  country  district  where  there  is  a  scar- 
city, the  thing  is  to  discover  some  individual  or  society 
who  would  be  prepared  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  organis- 
ing the  local  demand — that  is  your  opinion? — Yes.  In 
fact,  one  can  hardly  recognise  a  demand  as  existing 
unless  you  have  an  organisation  to  express  it. 

1051.  Your  scheme  rather  turns  on  the  existence  of 
the  voluntary  organisation? — Yes.  You  must  have  the 
organised  demand,  and  we  will  organise  the  supply. 

1052.  Has  any  scheme  been  suggested  to  your  know- 
ledge by  which  similar  methods  may  be  applied  in  the 
towns? — No. 

1053.  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  evidence  given  us 
with  regard  to  tuberculosis  and  more  particularly  re- 
garding the  clinically  tuberculous  cow — is  there  any 
machinery  in  your  society  to  get  rid  of  her? — We  have 
done  nothing  in  that  direction  at  all,  so  far. 

1054.  Sir  John  Lentaigne. — Would  there  be  any 
objection  or  difficulty  about  pasteurising  separated  milk 
before  it  is  sent  back  to  the  farmer? — None  whatever. 
The  great  majority  of  the  creameries  are  equipped  with 
pasteurising  machinery,  and  wherever  it  is  there,  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  pasteurising  the  skim  milk. 

1055.  Mr.  Campbell. — Do  you  know  what  tempera- 
ture they  use  for  pasteurising? — Between  195  and  200 
degrees  Fahr.  We  find  that  temperature  works  very 
well. 

1056.  The  Chairman. — What  is  your  opinion  of  the 
pasteurised  milk  as  an  article  of  food  as  compared  with 
unpasteurised  milk?— I  have  heard  it  said  that  pasteur- 
ised milk  is  not  so  easily  digested. 

1057.  Mr.  Campbell. — With  regard  to  your  scheme 
for  supplying  milk  to  the  labourers  where  you  would 
organise  them  to  get  it  from  the  creamery,  do  you  mean 
to  say,  if  I  am  a  farmer  and  employ  three  or  four 
labourers,  that  I  should  send  my  milk  to  the  creamery 
and  have  it  sent  back  to  my  labourers? — The  distribu- 
tion from-the  creamery  would  work  out  all  right  when 
people  are  close  to  the  creamery,  but  not  in  the  case  of 
people  on  the  outside. 

1058.  Is  it  your  system  that  I  should  send  my  milk 
to  the  creamery  and  send  my  labourers  to  get  it  there? 
— Yes.  I  am  afraid  that  is  unavoidable.  The  milk 
has  got  to  be  treated  as  any  other  commodity. 


1059.  The  labourer  may  be  the  milker  on  the  farm? 
— He  would  come  in  then  under  the  household  con- 
sumption, but  the  man  on  the  next  farm  would  have  to 
go  to  the  creamery. 

1060.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Do  you  know  if  any  of  the 
creameries  have  appliances  for  scalding  the  tankards 
after  they  have  received  the  milk  and  before  putting  in 
the  separated  milk? — Yes.  A  great  many  of  them 
have  the  Swedish  can  washer.    That  is  quite  common. 

1061.  Is  it  done  by  the  creamery  people? — Yes. 

1062.  Because  this  seems  to  me  to  be  important? — 
It  is  an  advantage  to  the  supplier,  but  not  to  the 
creamery. 

1063.  The  cleaning  of  the  cans  would  have  the  effect 
of  impressing  on  the  people  the  necessity  of  cleanli- 
ness?— Yes. 

1064.  Dr.  MooRHEAD. — The  separated  milk  is  re- 
turned to  the  purchaser? — Yes. 

1065.  And  it  becomes  the  household  article  of  diet? — 
It  may  or  it  may  not. 

1066.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Is  there  any  organisation  that 
you  are  aware  of  that  looks  after  the  transit  of  milk 
and  butter  in  the  train? — No.  The  Department  does 
look  after  the  transit  of  agricultural  produce,  and  also 
after  the  sale  of  agricultural  produce  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, but  we  don't  do  it.  It  is  not  our  particular 
business. 

1067.  Would  it  not  be  the  business  of  the  co-opera- 
tive dairy  farmers  to  organise  in  reference  to  the  milk 
in  trains? — We  have  done  so  little  of  that  business  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  do  anything  in  that  direction.  I 
have  learned  recently  that  some  creameries  in  the 
South  of  Ireland  have  established  a  milk  trade  with 
England.  I  understand  they  chill  this  milk  and  send 
it  in  ordinary  railway  churns. 

1068.  Does  the  railway  company  supply  special  cars? 
—  No.  There  is  not  sufficient  trade,  and  the  haulage  is 
so  short. 

1069.  Would  not  cold  cars  for  carrying  our  large 
butter  supplies  in  the  summer  be  a  great  advantage? — 
It  would  be  an  ideal  arrangement,  but  I  am  of  opinion 
that  butter  properly  made,  and  allowed  to  cool  suffi- 
ciently before  going  out,  will  not  suffer  in  transit  to 
any  appreciable  extent,  and  that  the  haulage  is  so  short, 
and  the  earning  power  of  the  railways  so  little  that  you 
would  never  get  them  to  put  on  these  vans,  and  that 
the  volume  of  butter  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  us  in 
expending  money  on  it.  I  don't  deny  that  it  would  be 
very  desirable  that  we  should  have  it. 


The  Commission  then  adjouTried  to  the  8th  December,  1911. 


FIFTH  DAY.— FRIDAY,  8th  DECEMBER,  1911. 

The  Commissioners  met  at  No.  5,  Up})er  Castle  Yard,  Dublin. 

Present: — P.  J.  O'Neill,  Esq.  (Chairman);  Lady  Everard;  Miss  Margaret  McNeill;  Sir  John 
Lentaigne,  f.r.c.s,i;  George  A.  Moorhead,  Esq.,  f.r.c.s.l;  Alec  Wilson,  Esq.;  Dermod 
O'Brien,  Esq. ;  J.  R.  Campbell,  Esq.  b.sc.  ;  Professor  A.  E.  Mettam,  b.sc,  m.r.c.v.s. 

S.  W.  Strange,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


1070.  The  Chairman. — Sir  Charles  Cameron  desired 
to  raise  a  point  that  he  thought  had  not  been 
sufficiently  dealt  with  on  the  occasion  of  the  sitting  at 
which  he  was  examined,  and  he  made  application  that 

Sir  Charles  Cameron,  c.b., 

Sir  Charles  Cameron.— I  wish  to  say  that  in  the 
newspaper  reports — of  course  they  are  very  brief-— it 
might  appear,  and  did  appear  to  some  people,  as  if  I 
said  that  no  milk  came  from  the  country  that  was 
clean.  I, never  meant  or  said  anything  of  the  kind,  but 
a  good  many  of  my  country  friends  think  that  is  what  I 
said.  What  I  said  was,  that,  on  the  whole,  the,,  milk 
coming  from  the  city,  being  under  sxipervisiou,  was 


he  might  be  taken  for  a  very  brief  period  this  morning 
for  the  purpose  of  amplifying  the  point  he  wishes  to 
have  brought  out. 


M.D.,  E.R.C.S.I.,  re-exaznined. 

purer,  I  believed,  than  milk  from  the  country.  At  the 
same  time,  though  I  said  that,  I  did  not  mean  that  of 
all  the  milk  that  came  from  the  country.  Of  course, 
it  is  only  now  and  then  that  a  specimen  of  dirty  milk 
came  under  my  observation.  There  are  many  persons 
vfho  import  milk  to  Dublin  who  take  care  that  the  milk 
comes  from  a  proper  concern.  I  might  say,  too,  that 
some  of  the  importers  of  milk  examine  very  carefully 
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the  milk,  and  some  of  them  sterilise  it;  for  example, 
the  dairy  that  is  under  the  management  of  the 
Women's  National  Health  Association  sterilises  all  the 
milk  that  comes  in  from  the  country;  they  examine  it 
very  carefully,  and  they  ascertain  exactly  from  what 
kind  of  place  the  milk  is  coming  in.  The  same  remark, 
I  may  say,  applies  to  the  Luean  Dairy  Company,  who 
are  very  large  importers  of  milk.  They  examine  the 
milk  very  carefully,  and  if  they  find  that  the  milk  is 
unsatisfactory  from  any  particular  person,  they  discon- 
tinue taking  the  milk  from  that  person.  Besides  that, 
they  subject  all  the  milk  that  they  import  from  the 
country  to  pasteurising  process,  which,  of  course,  would 
prevent  any  dubious  results  following  the  use  of  the 
milk,  even  if  it  primarily  contained  micro-organisms 
of  an  objectionable  character.  Now,  I  know 
a  good  deal  of  excellent  milk  does  come  in 
from  the  country.  What  I  meant  the 
other  day  was  that,  comparing  the  Dublin 
with  the  country  milk,  there  were  fewer  instances  of 
milk  containing  filth  in  the  case  of  the  Dublin  milk  as 
compared  with  the  country,  and  that  on  the  whole  the 
average  quality  of  the  Dublin  milk,  and  more  espe- 
cially in  winter,  was  better  than  the  country  milk. 

1071.  The  Chairman. — Of  course  it  is  quite  obvious 
that  in  condensing  the  evidence  given  by  the  witnesses 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Press  are  confronted  with  a  very 
difficult  problem,  and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  get 
always  quite,  in  the  condensed  form,  the  exact  meaning 
that  is  conveyed  to  the  Commission. 

Sir  Charles  Cameron. — It  is  especially  difficult  to 
drop  into  the  speaker's  forms  of  expression. 

1072.  The  Chairman. — I  quite  agree;  but  I  merely 
raise  the  point  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  to  the  out- 
side public  that  it  is  not  always  safe  for  them  to  found 
their  beliefs  and  convictions  on  summarised  reports  of 
the  evidence  given  by  witnesses  representing  such  a 
wide  interest  as  you  have  the  honour  to  represent.  Sir 
Charles. 

Sir  Charles  Cameron. — Quite  right. 

1073.  The  Chairman. — What  you  did  convey,  and 
Avhat  has  been  borne  out  by  other  witnesses,  is  that  the 
supervision  of  the  dairy  yards  and  milk  shops  in  Dublin 
is  more  rigorous  and  more  complete  than  that  which 
prevails  in  other  districts  of  the  country. 

Sir  Charles  Cameron. — If  it  were  not  the  case  that 
on  the  average  the  milk  from  the  country  is  not  quite 
as  clean  as  the  milk  from  the  town,  there  would  be  no 
point  in  the  evidence  I  and  the  others  gave  with  re- 
gard to  the  supervision — the  better  supervision  of  the 
places  from  which  the  better  milk  is  derived. 

1074.  Miss  McNeill. — You  mentioned  pasteurisation 
with  regard  to  milk  coming  in  from  the  country  to  our 
cities;  it  is  not  suggested  that  that  would  remove  the 
difficulties  due  to  dirt  being  present?  It  won't  remove 
the  dirt,  and  it  won't  make  the  milk  more'  useful  in 
that  way? — Oh,  no. 

1075.  Mr.  Campbell. — Sir  Charles,  the  last  day  that 
you  were  before  us  we  just  touched  on  the  question  of  the 
quality  of  the  milk.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  one  or  two 
questions  upon  it,  as  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
cussion in  private  circles  on  the  subject.  How  far  is 
the  farmer  in  danger  of  prosecution  for  adding  water 
to  his  milk  when  it  is  of  poor  quality  but  genuine.  In 
the  official  regulations  made  under  the  Food  and  Drugs 
Acts,  it  is  stated  that,  where  the  samples  of  milk  eon- 
tain  less  than  3  per  cent,  of  milk  fat  it  shall  be  pre- 
sumed, until  the  contrary  is  proved,  that  the  milk  is 
not  genuine  by  reason  of  the  abstraction  of  milk  fat, 
or  the  addition  thereto  of  water;  and  again,  where  the 
sample  of  milk  contains  8'5  per  cent,  of  milk  solids 
other  than  fat  it  shall  be  presumed  likewise? — Yes. 

1076.  Now  do  you  think  that  these  figures  are  too 
high,  or  that  farmers  are  in  danger  of  being  falsely 
accused  of  selling  impure  milk  because  of  that  standard  ? 
— Well,  that  is  a  question  that  requires  rather  a  long 
answer,  I  think.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  legal  stan- 
dard is  far  below  the  average  standard  of  milk.  The 
legal  standard  of  11|  per  cent,  of  solids  is  one  per  cent, 
below  the  well-established  average  amount  of  solids  in 
milk,  namely  12  5  per  cent.:  but  it  may  really  occur 
that  genuine  milk  will  not  contain  that  quantity  of 
solids. 

1077.  Yes;  well  now? — I  may  say  there  are  higher 
standards  fixed  in  other  countries,  especially  the  United 
States. 


1078.  Well,  how  low  would  it  require  to  fall  before 
raising  the  presumption  that  water  had  been  added? — 
If  we  go  by  the  standard  laid  down  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  both  in  England  and  Ireland,  if  the 
solids  that  are  non-fatty  fall  below  8.5,  that  at  once  raises 
the  presumption  of  added  water ;  and  if  the  fats  fall 
below  3,  it  raises  the  presumption  that  either  the  strip- 
pings  have  not  been  added,  or  that  water  has  been 
added,  or  that  skimming  has  been  resorted  to. 

1079.  But  if  the  percentage  of  the  fats  fell  to,  say, 
2"8,  and  if  the  non-fat  solids  remained  better  than  the 
standard,  is  it  likely  to  be  a  case  of  added  water? — I 
don't  mind  confessing  I  would  not  give  a  certificate 
generally,  but  I  may  also  say  that  if  I  found  the  non- 
fatty  solids  were  considerably  over  not  only  the  legal, 
but  also  over  the  average,  standard,  and  the  others- 
were  a  little  under,  I  certainly  say  there  would  be  com- 
pensation given  by  the  excess  of  the  one  for  the  loss  of 
the  other.  The  individual  analyst  should  always  exer- 
cise some  discretion  in  the  matter. 

1080.  But  the  non-fatty  solids,  they  are  less? — The 
non-fatty  solids  do  not  vary  much,  and  if  I  were  dis- 
posed to  recommend  any  reduction  in  either  the  fatty 
or  non-fatty  solids,  it  would  be  regarding  the  fats.  I 
think  they  fluctuate  very  much  more  than  the  non- 
fatty  solids. 

1081.  But  the  farmer  has  a  fair  protection  in  the  fact 
that  the  non-fatty  solids  do  not  vary  very  much? — No, 
they  very  rarely  vary  much.  If  they  varied  as  much 
as  in  the  fatty  solids  I  should  be  inclined  to  think  that 
would  be  a  hardship. 

1082.  There  is  not  so  much  danger  of  the  farmer- 
being  accused  of  adding  water  to  his  milk  if  the  non- 
fatty  solids  are  up  to  the  standard? — From  my  now 
very  extended  experience,  I  would  be  disposed  "to  say 
that  a  standard  of  2-8  fatty  solids  would  meet  the  case. 
I  would  certainly  not  reduce  the  standard  for  non-fatty 
solids. 

1083.  I  draw  your  attention  to  a  series  of  experiments 
carried  out  at  Leeds  University,  Yorkshire.  The  milk 
was  sent  in  just  as  dairy  milk  is  sent  in  in  Dublin,  and 
I  had  investigations  carried  out  there  for  two  years  on 
those  animals.    This  was  an  actual  case. 

Mr.  O'Brien.— Was  the  milk  taken  about  the  same 
time? 

Mr.  Campbell,. — One  at  6  a.m.  and  the  other  at  3 
p.m.  Now  taking  the  mean  of  all  the  analyses  during 
that  period,  the  fat  was  only  2'75  in  the  morning, 
whereas  it  was  4*09  in  the  evening.  However,  the  total 
non-fatty  solids  were  8-63  and  8-61  respectively. 

1084.  Now,  there  is  a  case  where  the  morning  cows 
were  distinctly  suspicious? — Yes,  the  same  as  at  Glas- 
nevin  a  few  years  ago. 

1085.  Exactly,  and  it  applies  to  nearly  all  the  dairy- 
men round  Dublin  who  milk  at  these  very  special 
periods.  It  was  discovered  by  other  experiments 
that  it  was  entirely  due  to  the  irregularity  of  milking. 
Would  that,  in  your  judgment,  raise  a  presumption  that 
the  milk  was  watered? — I  may  say  that  often  experi- 
ments vary  greatly  from  the  Ayrshire  Dairy  experi- 
ments. 

1086-7.  But  those  at  the  Ayrshire  Dairy  use  Ayr- 
shire cattle? — Over  40,000  samples  were  taken,  and  in 
each  case  the  non-fatty  solids  were  above  the  stan- 
dard. 

1088.  Yes,  but  in  the  morning  the  fats  were  con- 
siderably below  it? — Yes. 

1089.  There  was  a  second  case  where  the  percentage 
of  fat  in  the  morning  and  evening  was  2-83  and  4-09 
respectively,  and  there  the  non-fatty  solids  were  also 
above  the  standard?— It  is  very  odd  that  the  results 
should  vary  against  almost  universal  experience.  As 
against  those  experiments  you  could  quote  hundreds 
of  eases  on  the  other  side.  I  see  them  published  con- 
stantly. 

1090.  These  experiments  were  carried  out  for  three 
years,  and  with  the  same  results? — They  were  carried 
out  by  two  different  cowmen,  one  was  Smyth,  another 
was  Curran,  one  we  have  had  in  North  Dublin. 

1091.  Mr.  O'Brien. — I  think  when  you  were  giving 
your  evidence  before,  you  said  the  time  of  milking 
was  between  6  and  7  a.m.? — Yes. 

1092.  — And  that  in  the  afternoon  it  is  3  p.m.,  or  2 
p.m.? — I  think  that  is  when  most  people  milk. 

1093.  So  that  there  is  a  longer  period  between  the 
afternoon  milking  and  the  morning  milking  of  the  cows 
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in  Dublin  than  in  Leeds,  and  therefore  we  rather  pre- 
sume that  the  milk  supply  in  the  morning  would  show 
a  lower  percentage  of  fat? — Yes. 

1094.  Mr.  Campbell.— These  experiments  were  de- 
signed to  test  that,  and  it  was  found  that  when  the 
milking  varied  but  little  there  was  compara- 
tively little  difierence,  but  as  you  made  a  change  be- 
tween periods  the  richer  the  milk  was  in  the  evening 
and  the  poorer  the  milk  was  in  the  morning? — Well, 
my  experience  is  that  when  genuine  milk  falls  below 
the  legal  standard  it  is  more  likely  to  arise  from 
deficiency  of  the  fats  than  from  deficiency  of  the  solids, 
and  I  think  there  is  often  genuine  milk  containing  less 
than  3  per  cent,  of  fat.    I  said  so  before  this. 

1095.  Well,  in  the  Leeds  experiment  you  had  milk 
taken  for  three  years  of  a  herd  of  twenty  cows,  where 
the  milk  was  all  genuine? — What  kind  of  farm  was  it — 
an  ordinary  farm? 

1096.  Yes?— It  is  strange  that  these  experiments 
should  diSer  from  thousands  of  analyses  all  over 
Europe. 

1097.  The  fact  is  that  the  experiments  that  have 
been  published  were  made  on  cattle  that  were  milked 
at  uniform  periods.  It  is  altogether  abnormal  to  milk 
cows  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  five  o'clock  in 
the  morning? — Well,  you  should  get  the  best  cattle  for 
the  particular  purpose.  I  think  it  is  no  excuse  that 
there  should  be  a  particular  quality  of  cows  and  poor 
quality  of  pasture. 

1098.  But  you  have  got  to  use  the  cows  of  the 
country? — But  you  can  supplement  their  feeding. 

1099.  But  these  were  well  fed? — You  see,  the 
danger  of  fixing  a  low  standard  is  that  the  tendency 
will  be  to  have  always  a  lower  standard. 

1100.  Mr.  Campbell. — But,  fortunately,  we  always 
have  the  non-fatty  solids  as  a  safeguard? — But  I  do 
think  something  ought  to  be  done  so  that  the  great 
excess  of  one  class  of  constituents  in  the  milk  should 
compensate  for  some  deficiency  in  the  other.  I  do  be- 
lieve genuine  milk  is  often  deficient  in  fats,  and  often 
has  a  great  excess  of  non-fatty  solids.  I  have  found 
that.  I  have  found  a  great  excess  of  fats.  I  think  I 
mentioned  the  other  day  milk  containing  over  13  per 
cent,  of  solids,  yet,  if  I  went  by  the  standard  laid  down, 
I  would  have  to  certify  there  was  24  per  cent,  of  water 
in  it. 

1101.  The  Chairman.- — That  is  exactly  what  you  wish 
to  convey. 

Mr.  Campbell. — The  point  is,  that  there  may  be 
danger,  and  I  know  perfectly  well  that  there  are  many- 
farmers  who  fear  to  be  put  in  a  false  position  through 
no  fault  of  their  own.  I  know  one  gentleman  in 
Co.  Dublin  who  would  like  to  go  into  the  milk  trade, 
but  he  would  not  like  to  be  put  in  a  false  position  of 
having  it  said  that  he  had  added  water  to  his  milk.  It 
is  really  from  that  point  of  view  I  would  like  it  dis- 
cussed.—If  the  sheds  are  well  up  to  the  standard,  it  is 
not  likely  the  farmer  will  run  serious  risk  of  being 
prosecuted  for  adding  water,  even  if  the  fats  are  really 
under  3  per  cent.  I  will  mention  a  case  of  milk  sent  to 
Drogheda  Union.  It  was  very  often  examined  by  me, 
and  very  often  found  to  be  adulterated  according  to 
standard — very  often ;  and  they  then  fixed  a  standard 
of  quality  for  the  milk,  but  they  fixed  it  at  just  one  per 
cent,  higher  with  regard  to  total  solids,  and  one-half  per 
cent,  with  regard  to  each  of  the  other  two, 
the  fats  and  the  non-fatty  solids.  I  have  been 
told  by  the  persons  who  contracted  for  the  milk — they 
actually  came  up  and  explained  matters — that  they 
found  with  their  ordinary  cows  they  could  not  get  up 
to  the  standard,  and  they  had  to  get  Jersey  and  Alder- 
ney  cows,  whose  milk  was  very  rich,  to  make  up  for 
the  deficiency  of  the  other  cows. 

1102.  Mr.  O'Brien. — In  that  case  were  the  cows 
rnilked  at  the  same  sort  of  hours? — I  suppose  the  usual 
time  in  the  morning — they  are  pretty  early  in  the 
morning. 

1103.  Have  you  had  any  experience  with  cows  that 
are  milked  three  times  in  the  day?— No. 

1104.  Did  you  have  any  experiments?  

Mr.  Campbell.— Not  in  this  country.  It  tends  to 
uniformity  in  the  milk.  The  trouble  only  arises  in  the 
cities,  where  people  ask  to  have  their  milk  delivered 
at  4  or  5  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Farmers  are  com- 
pelled to  milk  their  cows  at  an  unnatural  hour,  and 
then  in  some  eases  the  milk  falls  below  3  p.c.  In  Glas- 


nevin  we  have  the  milk  analysed  every  day,  and  we 
find  a  marked  variation  in  the  results  between  the 
morning  and  the  evening  milk. 

Sir  Charles  Cameron. — Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in 
the  case  of  solids? 

1105.  Mr.  Campbell. — No;  and  I  wanted  to  get  from 
you,  would  it  not  be  wise  to  lay  more  stress  on  non- 
fatty  solids  than  on  fat? — Yes,  my  experience  of 
genuine  milk  is  that  the  non-fatty  solids  never  fail.  In 
fact,  as  a  rule  they  don't  fall  below  the  average  quality 
of  9  per  cent.,  but  the  fats  very  often  do.  The  Glas- 
nevin  experiments  showed  that,  especially  in  the  case 
of  the  cows  giving  the  evening  milk.  Of  course,  one 
has  to  take  into  consideration  that  sometimes  the  dairy 
stock  is  a  very  small  one,  whilst  if  there  are  a  large 
number  of  cows  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  they 
will  all  be  poor.  The  rich  milk  of  some  would  be  more 
than  the  standard  and  others  less,  but  the  average 
quality  would  be  up  to  the  standard,  as  a  rule,  in  the 
herd.  A  great  many  people  have  but  two  or  three 
cows,  and  they  may  be  of  poor  quality. 

1106.  The  Chairman. — And  no  cognisance  would  be 
taken,  if  a  prosecution  were  instituted,  by  a  presiding, 
authority  as  to  the  extent  of  the  herd,  whether  it  con- 
sisted of  3  or  30  or  60  cows.  So  that  if,  in  a  small  herd 
of  3  or  5  cows,  the  owner  M'as  unfortunate  enough  to 
have  two  yielding  poor  milk,  and  if  their  milk  was- 
sampled  and  analysed,  in  all  probability  he  might  be 
fined  as  a  person  who  was  adulterating  milk? — He 
might.  I  have  known  instances  of  the  milk  of  a  single 
cow  not  turning  out  satisfactory. 

1107.1  really  think  that  is  a  hardship,  and  that  some- 
effort  ought  to  be  made  to  deal  with  it,  because 
obviously  a  condition  of  that  kind  must  necessarily  re- 
strict the  sale  of  milk? — I  frequently  exercise  my  own 
judgment  in  certifying  for  articles  supposed  to  be  adul- 
terated. For  example,  in  many  cases  where  I  find  a 
very  large  amount  of  non -fatty  solids  and  a  very  small 
amount,  comparatively,  of  fats,  and  where  the  total 
solids  often  go  up  to  13  per  cent.,  which  is  higher  than 
the  average  quantity  found  in  genuine  milk,  I  never 
give  a  certificate  in  such  case,  though  I  might  do  so. 

1108.  I  quite  understand  that,  but  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  although  that  has  been  your  practice,  the 
position  you  yourself  occupy  enables  you  to  deal  with 
this  matter  on  your  own  judgment,  whereas  a  junior 
practitioner,  or  one  less  sure  of  his  position,  might  hesi- 
tate to  do  what  you  feel  justified  in  doing? — Yes,  that 
shows  the  importance  of  appointing  experienced  per- 
sons, 

1109.  I  admit  that,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  not 
possible  ? — You  must  begin  sometime  or  other, 

1110.  Always  to  find  people  with  the  amount  of  ex- 
perience you  have  had;  so  that  I  think  it  is  a  matter 
of  extreme  necessity  that  some  effort  should  be  made 
to  revise  the  conditions  under  which  milk  is  standard- 
ised, which  will  safeguard  the  public  health  and  the- 
public  interest,  without  imposing  restrictions  on  pro- 
ducers that  must  increase  the  cost  of  the  commodity 
or  restrict  the  number  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
trade  ? — Certainly. 

1111.  Mr.  Wilson.— I  heard  it  suggested  that  a  pos- 
sible way  out  of  the  difficulty  of  the  standard  wouM 
be  that  no  prosecution  should  lie  unless  it  was  made 
from  a  mixed  sample  of  the  morning  and  evening  milk 
taken  on  the  same  day?— Milk  so  mixed  is  not  on  sale. 

1112.  Would  that  help  to  solve  the  difficulties?— It 
does  not  meet  a  state  of  affairs  which  actually  exists. 
Milk-sellers  don't  keep  over  the  morning  milk  in  order 
to  mix  it  with  the  evening  milk,  and  keep  the  evening 
milk  to  mix  with  next  morning's  milk. 

1113.  No;  but  the  suggestion  is  to  take  a  sample 
from  the  street,  the  sample  on  which  you  prosecute?— 
Oh,  yes,  in  the  street. 

1114.  To  take  a  sample  from  a  man  in  the  morning 

and  from  the  same  man  in  the  evening?  Well   I  do- 

that.  ' 

_  1115.  I  don't  think  you  quite  understand  my  point;, 
it  is  proposed  that  the  inspecting  officer  should  take 
from  the  dairyman  a  sample  in  the  morning  and  a 
sample  in  the  evening,  mix  them  together,  and  prose- 
cute only  when  the  joint  sample  proved  to  be  below 
standard  ? — Yes. 

1116.  Would  it  be  feasible?— It  should  be  feasible, 

1117.  Reasonable? — Fair  enough. 

1118.  Mr.  Campbell.— But  a  difficulty  arises  in  the 
case  of  a  person  selling  in  a  shop.  It  does  not  follow- 
that  the  dairyman  delivers  milk  there  twice  a  day 
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The  Chairman. — I  see  difBculties;  the  cowkeeper 
doesn't  necessarily  supply  the  same  customers  morning 
and  evening? — Not  necessarily,  but  as  a  rule  they  do. 

1119.  Where  large  quantities  are  used,  SQmetimes 
there  is  only  one  delivery  in  the  day,  and  if  that  hap- 
pened to  be  a  morning  sample,  and  if  that  was 
considerably  below  the  standard,  there  would  be 
no  opportunity  of  equalising  matters  by  testing  a 
sample  of  the  mixed  morning  and  evening  milk?- — Well, 
where  there  is  only  one  delivery,  I  suppose  it  must  in- 
clude the  morning  and  evening  milk. 

1120.  Not  necessarily ;  because  customers  might  be 
supplied  at  different  periods  of  the  day  by  the  same 
producer. — Would  not  that  be  with  the  milk  of  the  one 
milking? 

1121.  What  T  suggest  is  this,  that  it  is  possible,  I 
don't  say  probable,  that  the  milk  purveyor  may  de- 
liver milk  in  one  district  in  the  morning  and  in  another 
in  the  evening? — Yes,  that  may  be;  I  don't  think  it 
is  usual. 

1122.  Is  it  possible? — It  is  possible. 

The  Chairman.- — And  it  would  create  a  difficulty  if 
Mr.  Wilson's  suggestion  was  carried  into  eSect. 

1123.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Is  it  not  a  fact,  as  far  as  you 
know,  that  about  here  most  of  the  dairy  herds  supply- 
ing milk  for  consumption  are  not  aged  cows,  and 
that  on  the  whole  the  dairymen  favour  cows  which  are 
7  or  8  or  9  years  old,  thinking  they  give  a  larger  supply 
though  of  poorer  quality,  seeing  that  they  sell  the  milk 
by  bulk  and  not  by  test  of  butter  fat? — My  experience 
at  the  Model  Farm  was  that  the  older  cows  gave  the 
best  milk,  and  with  richest  quality.  That  was  my  ex- 
perience of  a  great  number  of  samples. 

1124.  My  experience  in  Limerick  is  that  they  always 
choose  to  have  a  certain  percentage  of  old  cows,  cows 
that  are  supposed  to  give  a  larger  quantity  of  milk ; 
this  was  before  the  establishment  of  dairies,  and  they 
did  not  mind  the  quality  as  long  as  they  got  the  quantity. 

Mr.  Campbell. — Sir  Charles  says  that  the  older  cows 
at  Glasnevin  gave  the  better  milk,  but  he  did  not  say 
they  were  very  old. 

Sir  Charles  Cameron. — Oh,  they  were  elderly. 

1125.  Mr.  Campbell. — Not  very  old.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  are  young  cows  and  older  cows,  and  I  am 
quite  sure  that  what  Sir  Charles  Cameron  said  about 
the  old  cows  is  right.  We  don't  have  very  old  cows? — 
Oh,  no. 

1126.  Mr.  O'Brien. — I  know  from  practical  experi- 
ence that  when  a  cow  has  got  a  bit  old  in  the  country, 
say  10  or  12  years  old,  she  is  sold  to  people  in  the  town 
because  she  will  have  a  pretty  large  supply  of  milk. 
The  people  buy  these  cows  especially  for  the  winter 
milk,  with  the  idea  that  they  will  kill  them  off  in  the 
spring,  and  therefore  you  will  get  a  large  supply  of 
milk  in  many  towns  from  cows  that  are  almost  in  their 
last  days.  That  may  lead  to  a  lower  standard  of  milk. 
I  don't  know  if  that  is  so  about  Dublin.  Would  you 
say  so? 

The  Chairman. — I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  the 
Dublin  cowkeepers  like  to  buy  cows  with  plenty  of 
vigour,  especially  those  which  would  be  good  producers. 
Of  course,  they  always  endeavour  to  select  cows  with 
very  free  conformation.  There  are  other  character- 
istics, independent  of  age,  which  they  believe  indicate 
good  milk  producers.  They  don't  like  only  first-year 
cows,  cows  that  as  a  rule  yield  a  limited  supply.  I 
mean  they  don't  buy  heifers. 

Witness. — From  inquiries  I  made  in  England,  I 
found  that  what  is  done  in  town  dairies — I  don't  know 
about  the  country  dairies — is  that  they  buy  cows  and 
keep  them  in  the  cowhouse,  summer  and  winter,  until 
they  begin  to  fall  off  in  the  quantity  of  the  milk,  with- 
out regard  to  whether  the  milk  increased  in  quality. 
When  they  begin  to  give  unsatisfactory  quantities  of 
milk  they  are  disposed  of  at  once. 

1127.  Mr.  Campbell. — In  calculating  the  percentage 
of  added  water,  do  you  take  the  total  solids? — No;  no 
matter  what  the  total  solids  are,  it  is  calculated  on  the 
8-5  per  cent,  of  non-fatty  solids,  not  on  the  total  solids. 

1128.  The  water  is  always  calculated  on  the  non- 
fatty  solids? — Yes;  no  matter  what  the  quantity  of 
fat  may  be.  So  that  is  what  I  say — there  may  be  an 
extremely  rich  milk,  containing  13  and  14  per  cent,  of 
solids,  but  if  deficient  in  non-fatty  solids  it  would  be 
regarded  as  adulterated,  or  at  least  such  presumption 
would  be  raised.  For  the  reason  I  have  already 
given,  I  never  in  a  ease  of  that  kind  give  a 
certificate,  because  I  think  the  purchaser  gets,  in  fact, 
better  value  than  he  expected.  But  it  is  my  own  in- 
dividual action,  and  non-legal  action. 


1129.  Do  you  think  that  the  analysts  have  a  uniform 
system  in  estimating  the  percentage  of  water? — 
There  are  different  methods  of  stating  that  fact.  I  have 
a  peculiar  method  of  stating  the  amount  , of  water  , added. 
It  differs  from  the  English — Somerset  House — method. 
I  state  what  is  the  amount  of  water  added  to  the  milk; 
that  is,  if  a  gallon  of  water  is  added-^to  take  an  ex- 
treme case — if  a  gallon  of  water  were  added  to  a  gallon 
of  milk,  I  say  that  that  was  milk  to  whichlOO  per  cent, 
of  its  weight  of  water  had  been  added,  making  200 
parts  out  of  100.  But  in  the  usual  form  of  certificate 
given  in  England  by  the  Government  chemist,  it  would 
state  that  the  milk  contained  50  per  cent,  of  added 
water. 

1130.  The  Chairman. — I  am  quite  familiar  with  the 
different  phrases? — There  are  different  ways  of  stating 
the  same  thing.  I  think  mine  is  the  more  logical  way. 
The  offence  consists  of  adding  something  that  was  not 
in  the  milk  originally.  When  I  say  you  add  100  per 
cent,  to  the  milk,  that  shows  what  it  really  consists  of; 
when  I  say  100  per  cent,  was  added,  you  have  a  better 
idea  of  the  nature  of  the  adulteration  than  by  putting 
it  the  other  way.  I  have  had  people  calling  on  me  to 
know  how  buttermilk  could  be  adulterated  with  150 
per  cent,  of  water.  A  great  scholastic  man  called  on 
me,  not  very  long  ago,  to  know  how  could  an  article 
be  adulterated  with  150  per  cent.  I  say  you  may  get 
10,000  per  cent,  interest  for  your  money.  If  you  give 
£1  and  get  £3,  you  are  getting  200  per  cent;  and  by 
adding  200  parts  of  water  to  100  parts  of  milk  you  are 
adulterating  it  with  200  per  cent,  of  water. 

1131.  Mr.  Campbell. — There  is  another  way  of  stating 
it,  by  saying  that  it  is  deficient  in  fat  by  a  certain  per 
cent? — Yes. 

1132.  Or  deficient  in  solids? — Both,  sometimes. 

1133.  That  would  be  a  less  offensive  form  to  a  gentle- 
man who  is  a  little  tender  in  his  feelings? — It  would. 

1134.  Suppose  you  stated  that  this  milk  is  deficient 
by  so  much  per  cent,  of  solids,  so  much  per  cent,  of 
fats? — W^e  never  say  the  solids. 

1135.  Fats? — Yes;  supposing  the  milk  is  deficient 
1"5  per  cent,  of  fats,  then  the  form  of  certificate  would 
be  that  the  milk  had  been  deprived  of  50  per  cent,  of 
its  fats. 

1136.  Therefore,  would  it  not  be  possible  to  say  it 
contained  50  per  cent,  less  than  the  standard? — It  could 
be  put  in  that  v/ay. 

1137.  Don't  you  think  that  that  would  be  a  nicer 
way? — Yes,  it  would  be  a  nicer  way  of  putting  it.  It 
would  not  hurt  their  feelings  so  much. 

1138.  A  gentleman  from  Wexford  I  saw  the  other 
day  was  accused  in  the  court  of  adulterating  his  milk 
with  water.  I  do  not  think  he  would  have  felt  so  sore 
if  it  had  been  put  the  way  I  suggest — deficient  in  a  cer- 
tain per  cent,  of  its  fats? — I  assure  you  it  always  gave 
me  great  pain  to  have  to  give  a  certificate  of-  adultera- 
tion. I  know  some  people  think  we  rejoice  when  we 
have  to  discover  faults  of  that  kind.    We  don't. 

1139.  I  speak  after  having  conversations  with  several 
persons,  that  to  say  that  milk  is  deficient  in  fats 
is  a  totally  different  thing  to  saying  it 
contained  50  per  cent,  of  added  water? — There 
are  nice  ways  of  doing  unpleasant  things.  I  heard  of 
a  judge  who  sentenced  a  prisoner  to  six  months  in 
prison  in  such  a  way  that  the  prisoner  thought  as  little 
of  it  as  if  he  had  been  let  free  by  another  kind  of  judge. 

1140.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you. — I  would  be 
disposed  to  think  2'8  per  cent,  of  fats  would  not  be  un- 
reasonable. 

1141.  But  to  stick  to  the  standard  for  non-fat? 
— Yes,  and  to  the  total  solids.  And  I  do  say  that  it 
may  be  well  worth  while  considering  whether  allow- 
ance should  be  made  if  there  were  a  great  excess  of 
fats,  because  sometimes  I  have  found  -it  a  very  great 
difficulty  to  decide  whether  there  is  more  than  the  aver- 
age quantity,  to  say  nothing  of  the  legal  quantity, 
while  yet  there  is  a  deficiency  of  the  non-fatty  solids. 
I  would  press  that  rather  upon  your  attention. 

1142.  The  Chairman. — And  this  might  be  due  to  a 
circumstance  over  which  the  purveyor  or  producer  of 
milk  has  absolutely  no  control? — Absolutely  no  control; 
it  would  look  that  the  milk  was  pure  if  it  contained  a 
large  excess  of  one  class  of  constituents  though  there 
might  be  a  deficiency  more  or  less  in  the  other  class. 
Really  I  would  like  you  to  take  that  matter  into  con- 
sideration. 


Sir  Charles  Cameron. — 8th  December,  1911, 


1143.  Dr.  MooRHEAD.— "Would  not  2-8  of  fat  be  a 
very  low  standard  of  fat,  seeing  that  fat  is  the  principal 
constituent?— Milk  is  less  likely  to  be  adulterated  when 
it  contains  2-8  per  cent,  of  fats  than  if  it  contains  only 
8.0  per  cent,  of  non-fatty  solids.  2.8  per  cent,  is  a  low 
standard,  of  course. 

1144.  Mr.  Campbell. — But  the  fat  is  a  variable  fac- 
tor?—Yes.  I  think  some  allowance  should  be  made 
with  regard  to  the  fats,  provided  the  total  solids  were 
up  to  11'5. 

1145.  You  would  not  take  the  non-fatty  solids  alone? 
—No. 

1146.  You  prefer  the  total? — Yes,  the  total  sohds. 

1147.  Dr.  MooRHEAD. — Some  of  the  books  put  the 
total  solids  at  12-5?— I  should  say  that  milk  should 
contain  ll'S  per  cent,  of  total  solids. 

1148.  Minimum? — Yes,  and  if  the  fats  came  to  2-8, 
but  the  total  solids  were  up  to  11-5,  I  would  not  give 
a  certificate. 

1149.  Mr.  Campbell. — There  would  be  no  prosecu- 
tion?— No  prosecution. 

1150.  But  you  would  not  consider  it  very  good  milk? 
— I  would  not.    I  would  like  to  get  better  milk  myself. 

1151.  It  might  be  due  to  the  cow? — Yes. 

1152.  Dr.  MooRHEAD. — Do  you  regard  the  tubercu- 
lin test  as  absolutely  accurate  as  applied  to  cows? — I 
have  heard  of  cases  where  it  was  not;  it  is  brought 
about  rather  in  this  way,  that  inflammatory  symptoms 
set  in  on  the  application  of  the  test.  I  have  read  of 
this;  it  is,  of  course,  more  a  matter  for  the  veterinary 
surgeon.  I  have  heard  of  a  case  in  which  the  applica- 
tion of  the  test  set  up  some  inflammatory  action.  How- 
ever, I  am  speaking  -only  of  what  I  have  read. 

1153.  Prof.  Mettam. — You  didn't  make  a  post-mor- 
tem?—No. 

1154.  Dr.  Moorhead. — From  a  health  point  of  view, 
what  would  you  think  of  the  milk  of  an  animal  that  did 
r£-act,  but  which  did  not  show  diffuse  tuberculosis,  or 
tuberculosis  of  the  udder,  and  which  was  otherwise 
healthy? — I  would  be  inclined,  if  it  were  my  own 
cow,  not  to  use  the  milk,  but  really  I  think  my  answer 
should  not  be  taken  as  being  worth  very  much. 

1155.  From  the  scientific  point  of  view,  would  there 
be  any  possibility  of  rendering  that  cow  immune  by 
further  inoculation  by  tuberculin? — I  think  you  ought 
to  ask  the  veterinary  surgeon. 

1156.  Mr.  Campbell. — You  were  for  many  years 
lecturer  at  Glasnevin? — Yes,  for  twenty-five  years. 

1157.  And  during  that  time  you  saw  the  cows? — 
Yes. 

1158.  Your  colleague.  Dr.  McWeeney,  told  us  that 
he  tested  them,  and  he  found  that  about  40  or  50  per 
cent,  re-acted?  You  don't  think,  notwithstanding  that, 
that  there  was  any  danger  in  the  milk? — I  do  not. 

1159.  Prof.  Mettam. — In  other  words,  a  cow  might 
re-act  to  tuberculin  ,  and  still  the  meat  might  be  whole- 
some?— I  would  not  condemn  the  carcass  of  a  cow  if 
there  were  some  slight  affection  of  the  lungs. 

1160.  And  a  cow  may  re-act  to  tuberculin  and  still 
the  milk  may  be  wholesome? — Of  course.  I  think 
sometimes  the  introduction  of  any  material  into  the 
circulation  produces  inflammatory  disturbance;  a  rise 
in  temperature  may  be  caused,  even  by  water. 

1161.  Distilled  water? — Distilled  water. 

1162.  Dr.  Moorhead. — I  would  like  to  get  informa- 
tion about  the  Widal  test? — I  agree  with  Professor 
McWeeney,  it  is  a  most  important  question.  I  quite 
agree  with  what  he  said.  In  fact,  I  proposed  that  my- 
self, and  published  it  a  long  time  ago.  It  would  be  a 
most  desirable  thing  to  apply  the  test  to  those  engaged 
in  milking  cows  and  vending  milk,  and  it  is  such  a 
simple  thing. 

1163.  Is  every  person  who  re-acts  to  the  Widal  test 
a  carrier  of  typhoid? — Yes,  the  chances  are  that  he  is. 

1164.  What  about  soldiers  who  were  inoculated  with 
a  properly  prepared  serum,  say  Professor  Wright's? — 
That  might  prevent  a  man  developing  it  himself,  but 
as  long  as  he  is  a  carrier  of  the  micro-organisms  he  is 
a  danger. 

1165.  Does  he  re-act  to  the  Widal  test? — Yes,  even 
if  inoculated  with  the  anti-toxin.  He  ought  not  to 
deal  with  milk.  Several  cases  came  under  my  own 
observation  in  regard  to  typhoid  carriers,  and  I  think 
they  are  real  enemies  of  society.  There  are  not  only 
typhoid  and  diphtheria  carriers,  but  from  some  investi- 
gations I  have  been  making  recently,  I  think  there  may 
even  be  typhus  carriers. 

1166.  Would  a  person  re-act  to  a  para-typhoid? — 
Yes. 


1167.  Mr.  Wilson. — Dr.  McWeeney  suggested  that 
according  to  the  latest  evidence  5  per  cent,  of  patients 
affected  with  typhoid  probably  became  carriers  of  the 
disease  afterwards? — Yes. 

1168.  He  was  not  able  to  give  us  any  figures  at  the 
time  about  the  incidence  of  typhoid  among,  the  popula- 
tion. Roughly,  what  is  the  figure  per  thousand? — 
Well,  take  Dublin,  which  at  one  time  had,  with  one 
exception,  the  highest  enteric  fever  death  rate;  some 
years  ago  there  were  some  200  deaths  in  a  population 
of  about  300,000,  and  it  had  sunk  down  to  40  deaths 
two  or  three  years  ago,  while  last  year  it  is  only  32. 
Well,  even  if  you  take  50  deaths  in  a  population  of 
300,000,  and  multiply  that  50  by  10,  you  get  the  total 
number  of  cases  of  enteric  fever,  because  the  mor- 
tality in  enteric  fever  is  about  one  in  10 — every  tenth 
person  attacked  by  it  dies. 

1169.  Then  you  say  there  are  about  400  cases  of  en- 
teric fever  in  Dublin  in  a  year  in  a  population  of 
300,000? — Yes;  that  is  what  it  has  gone  to  with  a  death 
roll  of  40  in  Dublin. 

1170.  Professor  McWeeney 's  figure  was  that  about 
5  per  cent,  of  these  cases  became  typhoid  carriers;  that 
is  to  say,  there  are  about  20  individuals,  more  or  less, 
who  become  carriers  every  year? — We  can't  get  cor- 
rect statistics.  You  would  have  to  examine  the  whole 
•of  the  people  who  had  enteric  fever  for  a  year  and  see. 

1171.  On  the  available  evidence  it  is  suggested  that 
there  are  yearly  about  20  people  in  Dublin  who  under 
this  test  would  be  forbidden  to  take  any  part  in  the 
dairy  trade? — Yes. 

1172.  The  Chairman. — That  is,  you  bring  it  out,  in 
fact,  that  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  population 
might  find  their  employment  interfered  with? — Jt 
would  not  be  an  unreasonable  condition  to  put  on 
peo[ile  vending  and  engaged  in  the  production  of  milk 
to  have  them  subjected  to  this  test,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  so  few  of  them  are  affected. 

1173.  If  recommendations  were  made  in  regard  to  U, 
and  it  was  suggested  we  were  going  to  interfere  with 
the  occupation  of  a  number  of  men  engaged  in  the 
milk  industry,  probably  public  opinion  would  hardly 
support  us;  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  as  there  is 
such  a  very  limited  percentage,  not  one  individual  of 
those  engaged  in  the  milk  trade  might  have  his  occupa- 
tion interfered  with.  I  submit  it  is  not  an  imreasonable 
precaution  to  take? — My  idea  is  that  it  would  not  be, 
especially  as  the  chance  would  be  remote  of 
one  of  the  40  people  being  affected.  According  to  the 
doctrine  of  probabilities  it  would  be  a  very  small 
chance,  but  I  would  like  to  say  this  for  a  moment, 
that  in  the  very  limited  number  of  eases  in  which  I 
had  this  test  applied,  in  the  eases  of  dairy  people  they 
showed  no  disinclination  to  submit  to  it.  There  was 
no  hesitation  whatever  about  it,  no  complaint  about 
it.    It  is  practically  a  painless  operation. 

1174.  Prof.  Mettam. — It  is  not  a  formidable  thing  at 
all?— No. 

1175.  Dr.  Moorhead. — Do  you  hold  that  if  a  man  re- 
acts to  the  Widal  test  after  three  months  he  is,, 
therefore,  a  carrier  all  his  life? — Not  all  his  life. 

1176.  But  he  may  carry  these  germs  all  his  life? — No, 
because  the  most  of  what  we  know  is  derived  from  the 
military  surgeons — it  is  they,  in  fact,  that  worked  up 
this  :  he  may  hold  the  germs  for  six  or  seven  years. 

1177.  Prof.  Mettam. — To  put  it  technically,  so  long 
as  a  man  carries  in  his  blood  immune  bodies  to  typhoid 
he  will  re-act  to  the  Widal  test? — He  does. 

That  is  quite  apart  from  the  fact  whether  he  has 
been  passing  typhoid  bacilli.  A  person  receiving  will 
re-act  for  a  certain  length  of  time;  his  re-action  gradu- 
ally disappears,  till  it  disappears  altogether.  A  person,, 
therefore,  who  is  suffering  from  typhoid  in  a  latent  or 
active  condition  will  re-act,  and  those  persons  who  have 
been  inoculated  by  Wright's  vaccine  will  also  re-act,  but 
that  disappears  eventually. 

1178.  Sir  John  Lentaigne. — The  carrier  will  always- 
re-act;  other  people  who  may  not  be  carriers  will  re- 
act too? — Yes. 

1179.  Dr.  Moorhead. — Does  the  person  who  re-acts 
always  excrete  typhoid  bacilli? 

Sir  John  Lentaigne. — No. 

Dr.  Moorhead. — He  might  not  be  dangerous  though 
he  re-acts. 

Prof.  Mettam. — He  may  not  be  dangerous  to-day,  and 
he  might  be  to-morrow. 

Dr.  Moorhead. — He  may  excrete  the  bacilli  to-day 
and  not  to-morrow? 

Prof.  Mettam. — Yes. 
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1180.  The  Chairman. — You  are  a  qualified  veterinary 
surgeon,  and  at  present  hold  an  appointment  under  the 
Dublin  Corporation? — Yes. 

1181.  As  Veterinary  Inspector? — Yes. 

1182.  How  many  years  have  you  been  in  that  posi- 
tion?— Twelve  years. 

1183.  And  you  have  under  you  certain  officers 
to  assist  you  in  carrying  out  the  duties  appertaining  to 
your  office? — Yes. 

1184.  Are  they  professional  or  non-professional  gentle- 
men ? — Non-professional. 

1185.  Are  they  subjected  to  any  examination  in  order 
to  test  their  qualifications  to  carry  out  the  duties  en- 
trusted to  them? — Yes;  they  pass  the  examination  of 
the  Sanitary  Institute  or  Royal  Institute  of  Public 
Health. 

1186.  That  is  not  regarded  as  requiring  scientific 
knowledge  of  disease,  or  the  conditions  under  which 
diseases  are  generated? — It  implies  that  to  a  minor  ex- 
tent, and  it  is  recognised  as  a  standard  examination  by 
the  Local  Government  Board. 

1187.  Have  you  experienced  any  difficulty  in  the 
performance  of  your  duties  owing  to  the  fact  that  those 
who  are  engaged  with  you  were  not  qualified  profes- 
sional men? — Well,  they  increase  my  labours  very 
frequently  by  being  afraid  to  take  action.  They  don't 
know  whether  they  should  allow  certain  things,  whereas 
if  they  were  all  professional  men  they  would  be  able 
to  take  initiative  action. 

1188.  What  I  wanted  to  elicit  from  you  was,  is  the 
administration  of  these  Orders  as  efficient  when  carried 
out  by  a  non-professional  man  as  they  would  be  if  car- 
ried out  by  professional  men? — You  would  naturally 
expect  me  to  back  up  the  professional  man,  but  I  must 
certainly  say  that  the  staS  behave  wonderfully  well; 
they  are  fairly  efficient.  Of  course,  they  have  many 
years'  experience  under  Sir  Charles  Cameron  and  my- 
self. 

1189.  You  will  quite  understand  I  am  not  making 
any  reflection  on  them? — I  understand  that. 

1190.  I  merely  wish  to  elicit  what  the  nature  of  the 
assistance  given  you  is? — I  don't  think  that  I  have  any 
reason  for  fault-finding,  although  they  are  lay  men,,  but 
then  they  have  a  number  of  years'  experience. 

1191.  I  quite  understand,  and  I  take  it  that  your  view 
is  that  the  public  safety  and  the  public  health  are  not 
in  any  way  impaired  because  of  their  not  being  profes- 
sional men,  provided  they  have  a  professional  man  to 
consult  and  confer  with? — That  is  perfectly  correct. 

1192.  The  number  of  cows  in  your  area,  I  believe, 
has  decreased  in  recent  years? — Yes;  it  is  a  fluctuating 
number,  and  it  is  decreasing. 

1193.  Would  you  be  able  to  tell  me  the  number  of 
dairy  herds  that  exist  in  Dublin  under  the  municipal 
authority.  Of  course,  you  won't  include  the  town- 
ships in  that? — No.  That  means  the  extended  boun- 
daries of  the  city.  The  number  of  dairy  yards  in  the 
city  is  235. 

1194.  And   the  number   of  cows? — The  number  of 
cows  is  6,041. 

1195.  And  the  number   of  shops? — The  number  of 
shops  and  dairies  is  540. 

1196.  Could  you  also  give  figures  showing  the  number 
of  purveyors  of  milk  residing  within  the  city?  I  under- 
stand you  refer  in  your  draft  statement  to  those  who 
send  in  milk  by  road  or  rail? — Yes,  99. 

1197.  What  means  have  you  now  of  ascertaining  that 
number;  are  they  obliged  to  register? — Yes,  all  vendors 
of  milk  in  the  city  are  supposed  to  register.  The  means 
we  take  to  make  certain  that  they  are  registered  are 
these  :  there  are  certain  main  roads  or  arteries  coming 
into  the  city,  and  at  certain  periods  of  the  year  we  put 
inspectors  out  on  the  bridges,  and  anyone  whom  we 
know  is  not  registered  is  taken  to  book,  if  they  are  sell- 
ing milk.    We  prosecute  them  for  not  being  registered. 

1198.  Is  the  penalty  severe? — No;  generally  a 
nominal  penalty  of  5/-. 

1199.  Is  it  sufficient  to  ensure  that  the  purveyors  of 
milk  will  register  in  all  cases? — I  don't  think  so.  The 
magistrates  take  a  very  lenient  view  of  many  cases  of 
that  description.  I  think  if  they  enforced  a  higher 
penalty  it  would  tend  to  the  better  carrying  out  of 
these  Orders. 

1200.  All  vendors  of  milk  are  required  to  be  regis- 
tered somewhere;  would  you  be  in  favour  of  extending 
the  registration  to  licenses? — I  should  be  very  strongly 
in  favour  of  that. 


C.V.S.,  exarnined. 

1201.  Would  you  kindly  give  the  reasons? — The 
licence  has  a  personal  claim.  Registration  is  more 
general  and  is  not  such  a  personal  matter.  I  think  I 
may  say  that  in  a  great  number  of  instances,  even  in  the 
city  of  Dublin,  the  wrong  men  are  handling  milk,  and 
I  think  if  we  had  the  power  to  license  and  to  take  into 
consideration  the  character  of  the  person  licensed,  a 
number  of  them  would  not  be  licensed.  In  dealing  with 
an  article  like  milk  it  is  of  the  greatest  possible  impor- 
tance that  a  system  of  licensing  should  be  adopted.  I 
think  a  licence  to  deal  in  milk  and  meat  and  such  im- 
portant articles  of  diet  is  very  essential. 

1202.  How  far  do  you  think  the  change  you  suggest 
would  limit  the  numbers  of  those  who  are  engaged  in 
the  trade? — Well,  roughly  speaking,  I  suppose  it  would 
eliminate  25  per  cent,  of  those  who  are  at  present  re- 
gistered; of  course,  that  is  very  roughly. 

1203  I  want  it  generally,  an  approximate  answer;  I 
can't  expect  a  definite  answer  from  you.  With  regard 
to  the  conditions  of  licensing,  if  it  should  be  established, 
what  conditions  would  you  lay  down? — I  think  that  the 
man  should  be  a  good  class  of  citizen. 

1204.  In  the  first  instance  you  deal  with  the  indivi- 
duals applying  for  the  licences? — Yes,  exactly. 

1205.  If  his  physical  condition  and  training  (if  he  had 
any)  did  not  suggest  that  he  was  likely  to  be  a  careful 
and  intelligent  purveyor  in  the  trade,  you  would  refuse 
a  licence? — I  would,  and  in  granting  a  licence,  his 
social  condition  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration, 
because  I  think  that  a  man  who  is  socially  below  par, 
or  whose  associates  are,  and  who-  is  known  to  associate 
with  dirty  people,  such  a  man  should  not  be  licensed. 

1206.  Of  course,  it  is  rather  a  well-known  fact  that 
a  liberal  percentage  of  those  engaged  in  the  trade  have 
undoubtedly  commenced  their  commercial  pursuits  in  a 
very  small  way? — Not  so  much  nowadays.  That  fact 
obtained  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago.  There  are 
a  number  of  people  getting  into  the  trade  now  who  have 
not  begun  on  the  lower  rungs  of  the  ladder,  but  have 
come  into  it  altogether  from  outside ;  so  that  there  is  a 
tendency,  a  very  considerable  tendency,  towards  the 
improvement  of  the  social  condition  of  the  modern 
dairyman. 

1207.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  numbers  of  industrious 
men  who  have  been  following  the  pursuit,  say,  of  steve- 
dores with  shipping  companies,  men  who  have  been 
engaged  as  carters  with  large  carrying  companies,  and 
others  of  that  type,  have  embarked  in  the  dairy 
business  in  a  small  way  at  the  beginning? — That 
is  true,  but  compared  with  the  number  connected  with 
the  trade,  I  think  the  percentage  is  comparatively  small. 
It  is  true  that  the  thing  has  obtained  exactly  as  you 
say. 

1208.  What  I  want  to  get  from  you  is  this  :  do  you 
think  that  the  trade  is  now  in  more  restricted  hands, 
that  the  number  of  those  who  are  purveying  milk  is 
reduced,  although  the  output  of  the  milk  is  not  reduced. 
I  mean  that  those  engaged  in  the  business  are  keeping 
larger  herds? — No,  on  the  contrary.  I  suppose,  com- 
pared with  thirty  years  ago,  the  size  of  herds  in  Dub- 
lin is  enormously  reduced.  When  I  began  my  profes- 
sion, the  number  of  dairymen  in  Dublin  who  kept  up 
to  150  head  of  cattle,  milch  cows,  was  very  consider- 
able. Now,  I  suppose  one-fourth  would  represent  the 
number,  and  for  the  majority  of  men  the  number  of 
cows  is  40,  50,  and  60.  Twenty-five  years  ago,  100  and 
150  cows  used  to  be  kept. 

1209.  Neither  was  it  uncommon  to  find  a  considerable 
number  of  people  keeping  below  20  cows? — Oh,  yes. 

1210.  Even  now? — Even  now. 

1211.  Do  you  think  that  the  number  of  people  en- 
gaged in  the  trade  with  small  herds  in  Dublin  is 
diminishing  or  increasing? — Increasing. 

1212.  You  have  given  us  your  view  in  the  first  in- 
stance with  regard  to  the  applicant;  now  what  other 
condition  would  you  impose  with  regard  to  the  premises 
in  which  the  cows  would  be  kept? — I  think  the  premi- 
ses ought  to  be  registered. 

1213.  Registered  or  licensed;  would  you  extend  the 
licence  to  the  individual  or  premises? — The  licence 
should  apply  to  the  individual  and  registration  to  the 
premises.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  power  to  refuse 
registration  until  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  shops 
and  the  yards  and  the  surroundings  of  such  establish- 
ments are  fit  and  proper  for  the  establishment  of  a  dairy- 
vi>rd.    At  present  we  have  no  such  power. 
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1214.  I  take  it  that  not  alone  would  you  impose  that 
condition,  but  you  would  also  insist  that  the  premises 
should  not  be  in  close  proximity  to  other  establish- 
ments wherein  certain  trades  are  carried  on? — That  is 
so.  That  is  undoubtedly  important.  We  ought  to  have 
the  power  to  object  to  the  site  of  any  dairy  yard  which 
would  be  unsuitable,  owing  to  the  surroundings,  for  the 
storage  or  production  of  milk. 

1215.  How  often,  in  the  pursuit  of  your  duties,  speak- 
ing generally,  have  you  found  it  necessary  to  condemn 
the  conditions  under  which  cows  are  housed  and  kept? 
— A  number  of  times  I  have  objected  to  the  site  of  the 
yard. 

1216.  You  told  me  you  have  no  authority  to  inter- 
iere  with  the  site.  What  I  want  to  get  from  you  is, 
what  have  you  been  able  to  accomplish  under  the  powers 
already  conferred  upon  you  to  secure  better  housing  and 
keeping  of  the  cows? — Under  our  powers  we  have  in- 
creased the  ventilation  and  the  lighting,  and  the  cubic 
space  of  cowsheds,  and  although  we  have  really  no  legal 
power,  we  go  so  far  as  to  make  a  provision  for  the 
surface  of  the  dairy  yard. 

1217.  That  it  shall  be  kept  in  a  clean  condition? — 
As  far  as  possible  we  regulate  the  surface  by  requiring 
asphalt,  or  some  such  substance,  to  be  put  down,  so 
that  the  excretions  should  not  get  down  to  the  soil. 

1218.  Do  you  find  that  owners  readily  conform  to  the 
conditions  you  impose? — It  depends  on  our  request;  if 
our  requests  indicate  that  there  is  going  to  be  an  ex- 
penditure of  a  large  sum  of  money,  of  course  they 
readily  protest. 

1219.  That  is  human  nature? — I  agree  with  you.  But 
eventually,  people  obey  our  directions  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  dairy  yards;  they  finish  up  usually  by  being  a 
consenting  party. 

1220.  I  want  to  get  a  general  view;  do  you  find  these 
people  obdurate  in  resisting  any  attempt  made  to  im- 
prove the  conditions  under  which  milk  is  produced? — 
No,  I  don't.  On  the  contrary,  take  them  all  round, 
they  are  very  good  citizens  in  that  respect. 

1221.  You  can  say  they  are  a  reasonable  body  of  men? 
— They  are,  certainly. 

1222.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  condition  and  the 
health  of  the  cows,  do  you  often  examine  the  udders  of 
the  beasts? — I  get  round  as  many  as  I  can  every  year. 
My  duties  are  not  restricted  to  the  duties  consequent  on 
the  Dairies  and  Cowsheds  and  Milk  Shops  (Ireland) 
Order;  I  have  also  duties  under  the  Diseases  of  Ani- 
mals Act  for  the  city  of  Dublin,  and  have  to  inspect 
slaughter-houses  and  meat,  under  Sir  Charles  Cameron. 

1223.  What  system  do  you  follow  with  regard  to  the 
examination  of  the  dairy  herds  of  Dublin  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  how  far  these  animals  are  produc- 
ing milk  from  bags  that  are  sound  clinically? — I  make 
my  inspection  in  irregular  parts  of  the  whole  district. 
I  take  no  special  line.  I  take  the  north,  south,  west, 
east,  and  consequently,  by  taking  it  that  way,  it  gives 
me  a  very  good  idea  of  the  general  condition  of  the 
dairy  yards. 

1224.  Speaking  generally,  what  has  been  the  result 
of  these  examinations?- — I  must  certainly  say  that  since 
we  began  first  there  has  been  a  great  improvement. 

1225.  The  number  of  suspicious  or  affected  cows  has 
been  diminished? — Yes;  and  I  am  now  speaking  gener- 
ally of  diseases  of  the  udder,  mastitis,  tuberculosis  of 
the  udder,  and  what  is  known  in  dairy  yard  boys'  par- 
lance as  milk  boils. 

1226.  You  mean  a  slight  abscess? — Yes,  small  abscesses 
either  of  the  udder  or  the  teat  of  the  udder.  During  the 
last  ten  years  the  number  of  these  has  been  diminished 
very  materially,  and  it  is  because — at  least  I  am  vain 
enough  to  give  myself  a  little  credit  for  it — I  have  in- 
structed them  that  the  various  forms  of  disease  of  the 
udder  are  largely  a  matter  of  inoculation,  and  that  they 
should  not  milk  a  cow  with  any  of  these  diseases,  and 
go  from_  one  to  the  other.  I  have  always  told  them  that 
that  is  inoculating  the  other  cow,  and  as  far  as  possible 
I  have  all  cows  suffering  from  any  of  these  diseases 
put  by  themselves,  and  left  to  the  very  last  to  be 
milked. 

1227.  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  were  talking  to  men 
who  were  prejudiced  against  this  belief  when  you 
stated  your  theory  with  regard  to  this  matter? — jSfot 
alone  were  they  prejudiced  against  it,  but  they  thought 
I  was  mocking  them,  and  up  to  the  present  day  there 
are  a  number  of  big  owners  who,  in  spite  o'f  all  I  say, 
attribute  these  boils  to  the  hot  wash  and  the  grains. 
They  refuse  to  believe  it  is  the  result  of  inoculation 
from  micro-organisms. 


1228.  What  number  of  cows,  or  what  percentage,  do 
you  think  you  have  discovered  by  these  examinations 
sulfering  from  tubercular  udders? — Suspected  cases? 

1229.  Suspected  or  proved. — I  prefer  to  say  suspec- 
ted, for  reasons  that  will  perhaps  transpire  later  on.  I 
should  think  there  is  not  more  than  '4  per  cent.  Cer- 
tainly there  would  not  be  more  than  2  per  cent. 

1230.  Mr.  Campbell. — Are  you  referring  to  clinically 
affected  udders? — Yes,  clinically  affected  udders. 

1231.  The  Chairman. — W^hen  your  suspicion  is 
aroused,  what  course  do  you  follow? — The  course  I 
adopt  when  I  suspect  an  udder  is  to  take  a  sample  of 
the  secretion,  and  having  taken  the  sample,  I  hand  it 
in  to  Sir  Charles  Cameron's  laboratory  and  await  results. 

1232.  Which  are  sent  to  you? — Within  various  times. 

1233.  But,  at  all  events,  sufficiently  rapidly  to  enable 
you  to  deal  with  the  cows  under  suspicion? — If  the  re- 
sults don't  come  soon,  I  have  to  go  to  the  laboratory 
and  kick  up  a  row  myself. 

1234.  Suppose  you  discover  a  case  which  the  bacterio- 
logical examination  confirms,  not  merely  a  case  of  sus- 
picion, but  one  of  actual  disease,  what  course  do  you 
follow  then? — I  write  a  certificate  recommending  the 
Public  Health  Committee  to  have  such  an  animal 
slaughtered. 

1235.  And  compensation  paid  to  the  owner  of  the 
beast? — Yes,  compensation  paid. 

1236.  I  understand  that  the  compensation  paid  is 
limited  to  £10? — That  is  so;  is  has  been  the  subject  of 
dispute. 

1237.  Do  you  think,  speaking  generally  again,  that 
the  limit  affords  a  reasonable  safeguard  to  the  property 
of  the  cowkeeper? — No,  I  do  not,  nor  for  the  public 
health  interests.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  bigger  and 
ought  to  be  more  generous. 

1238.  I  put  this  question  to  another  witness;  I  don't 
mind  repeating  it  :  Does  the  fact  that  you  are  limited 
by  law  to  assess  the  compensation  to  the  owner  at  £10 
make  you  hesitate  in  condemning  to  slaughter  an  ani- 
mal which,  if  you  were  permitted  to  give  its  full  value, 
you  would  not  hesitate  to  slaughter? — I  would  very 
much  prefer,  if  I  had  the  power,  to  give  full  compensa- 
tion, and  I  would  deal  very  much  more  quickly  in 
doubtful  cases ;  but  that  is  not  the  point  that  interferes 
with  my  present  action. 

1239.  What  is  it? — The  point  is  this  :  I  must  have  a 
bacteriologist's  certificate  that  he  has  found  tubercle 

bacilli  present  in  the  sample  I  have  submitted. 

1240.  Before  you  can  order  slaughter? — The  tubercle 
bacilli  must  be  certified  to  be  present. 

1241.  Sir  John  Lentaigne. — You  don't  meet  with 
other  bacilli? — I  depend  upon  the  bacteriologist's  cer- 
tificate that  the  bacillus  has  been  found  in  the  suspected 
animal;  for  under  the  Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order  we 
are  protected  by  no  such  clause  as  we  are  under  the 
Diseases  of  Animals  Act,  which  says,  in  dealing  with 
any  of  the  other  scheduled  diseases,  that  the  veterinary 
surgeon's  certificate  shall  be  final  and  binding.  The 
difficulty  and  danger  that  arise  in  dealing  with  sus 
pected  tubercular  disease  of  the  udder  is,  that  if  we 
don't  make  it  certain  that  the  bacillus  is  present,  and 
we  condemn  such  an  animal  as  suffering  from  what  we 
think  to  be  tubercular  mastitis,  and  if  upon  slaughter 
it  is  found  to  be  mastitis,  but  not  tubercular 
mastitis,  then  the  question  of  remuneration  ensues, 
for  I,  as  the  representative  of  the  Corporation,  would 
be  liable  to  an  action,  and  the  Corporation  might  be 
mulcted  in  damages. 

1242.  For  having  them  wrongly  slaughtered? — Yes. 
Even  if  it  was  clear  f^at  an  animal  had  the  symptoms 
that  would  support  our  suspicions,  and  that  then  upon 
■poat-mortem  it  was  found  to  be  mastitis  but  not  tuber- 
cular, an  action  would  lie. 

1243.  The  Chairman. — We  all  know  that  the  -post- 
mortem examination  does  not  always  reveal  the 
conditions  that  the  symptoms  seem  to  indicate? — In 
dealing  with  any  disease  of  the  udder  it  is  easy  to  see 
mastitis,  but  to  say  definitely  that  it  is  tubercular 
mastitis  is  a  very  difficult  thing. 

1244.  If  this  power  were  conferred,  you  think  you 
would  be  able  to  make  more  efficient  disposition  of 
these  animals? — I  do.  I  think,  moreover,  that  the 
veterinary  inspector  ought  to  be  protected  by  law  if  he 
does  take  up  a  case  of  mastitis;  he  is  more  or  less 
justified  even  so  to  remove  such  an  animal  from  a 
herd.  I  think  the  Veterinary  Surgeon  is  doing  a  good 
duty  to  the  community  by  eliminating  from  the  herds 
all  mastitis. 
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1245.  With  regard  to  suspected  cases  where,  for 
example,  bacteriological  examination  of  the  milk 
would  not  support  j'our  belief  that  there  was  tuber- 
cle in  the  udder,  do  you  take  any  action  with  regard 
to  the  suspected  beast? — Yes;  my  instructions,  and  I 
think  I  carry  them  out,  are  that  the  inspector  shall 
keep  such  an  animal  under  observation ;  and  when  he 
pays  a  visit  during  the  milking  where  such  a  cow  is 
under  observation  he  has  orders  to  see  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  secretion,  and  he  destroys  it — for  in- 
stance, he  puts  it  down  the  sewer. 

1246.  But  supposing,  for  a  moment,  that  an  animal 
is  suspected  and  you  are  unable,  owing  to  the  restric- 
tions imposed  by  the  Order  and  the  law,  to  order  its 
slaughter,  do  you  ever  suggest  to  the  owner  of  the 
dairy  that  it  might  be  a  wise  thing  for  him  to  get  rid 
of  that  animal? — I  do  frequently.  I  often  recommend 
that  the  animal  should  be  fattened  off  and  turned  into 
beef. 

1247.  Is  that  often  done? — I  must  say  that  they 
meet  me  very  fairly  in  that.  Of  course,  you  can 
readily  understand  that  in  some  cases  where  you  have 
such  a  disease  existing  there  is  difficulty  in  getting 
condition  on  the  animal. 

1248.  Prof.  Mettam. — There  is  always  a  risk,  too? 
—Yes. 

1249.  The  Chairman. — Are  they  ever  sold  out  of 
the  dairy? — Not  that  we  know  of.  I  can't  say  it  is 
altogether  a  matter  of  virtue  on  the  part  of  the 
Dublin  dairyman.  We  have  not  suf&cient  law  to  deal 
with  these  matters  as  in  other  places,  and  the  dairy- 
men know  this.  When  an  animal  comes  within  our 
powers  we  act,  and  they  try  to  fatten  the  animal  and 
sell  her. 

1250.  We  had  another  gentleman  dealing  with  another 
authority  who  informed  us  that  it  was  his  cus- 
tom, whenever  an  animal  excited  his  suspicions  with- 
out his  being  able  to  say  definitely  if  it  was  suffering 
from  bovine  tuberculosis,  to  intimate  to  the  owner  of 
the  animal  that  it  would  be  desirable  that  it  should 
not  be  there  on  his  next  visit.  You  don't  follow  that 
practice? — No;  I  don't  think  you  are  doing  very  much 
good  in  doing  so.  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  get  it 
into  the  one  yard,  and  keep  it  under  observation. 

1251.  He  was  dealing  with  a  particular  area  over 
which  he  would  be  responsible,  and  the  position  was 
that  when  he  sent  it  out  of  his  area  he  was  at  least 
protecting  the  interests  he  was  paid  to  protect,  how- 
ever he  might  injure  the  general  public? — I  don't 
think  it  a  commendable  action.  A  man  should  be  a 
citizen  of  the  whole  country,  not  of  a  parish. 

1252.  I  merely  mentioned  the  fact  to  ascertain 
whether  you  had  a  similar  experience.  With  regard 
to  the  food  these  animals  get,  do  you  think  they  are 
generously  fed  for  the  purpose  of  producing  milk  of  a 
good  quantity  rather  than  a  good  quality? — I  don't:  I 
think  the  feeding  of  the  Dublin  dairy  cow  is  very  high. 

1253.  They  are  economically  and  intelligently  fed? 
— Yes;  and  for  this  reason — that  the  Dublin  dairy- 
man, generally  speaking,  only  keeps  his  cow  during 
one  season's  milk;  he  then  fattens  her  off.  During  the 
whole  of  the  milking  period  he  has  his  eye  on  the 
main  chance,  for  at  the  expiration  of  the  season  of 
milk  he  wants  to  fatten  them  as  soon  as  possible  into 
beef.    They  adopt  that  system  very  generally. 

1254.  So  that  he  supplies  the  animal  with  the 
flesh-forming  food,  as  well  as  the  food  likely  to  in- 
crease the  secretion  of  milk  and  the  quality  of  milk? — 
I  don't  say  to  increase  the  quantity,  but  ce-tainly  to 
keep  up  the  quality. 

1255.  You  don't  believe  that  the  fermented  foods 
with  which  these  animals  are  sometimes  fed,  wash 
and  grains  and  such  things,  are  in  any  degree  injurious 
to  their  health? — I  would  not  go  so  far  as  that,  be- 
cause I  think  the  experience  of  those  who  have  made 
extensive  ■post-mortem  examinations  on  dairy  cows 
that  have  been  fed  extensively  on  wash  and  grains  is 
that  they  find  an  enormous  number  of  them  with 
degeneration  of  the  liver,  and  also  with  kidney  trouble. 

1256.  Is  that  trouble  likely  to  affect  the  secretion 
of  milk? — Any  divergences  from  the  normal  are  all 
bound  to  affect  the  secretion  of  milk. 

1257.  At  all  events,  they  give  cause  for  anxiety? — 
Yes.  Whatever  affects  the  liver  is  bound  to  interfere 
with  digestion,  and  an  impaired  digestion  is  bound  to 
interfere  with  secretion  of  the  milk. 


1258.  You  told  us  they  only  milk  for  one  period? — 

1259.  So  that  they  never  go  over  the  one  period? — 
Very  few;  that  system  is  peculiar  in  Dublin. 

1260.  As  a  result,  I  take  it  that  the  dairy  cows  of 
Dublin  are  usually  strong,  vigorous  animals? — Yes, 
and  the  Dublin  dairy  buyer  usually  buys  a  cow  on  the 
third  or  fourth  calf. 

1261.  And  that  is  about  the  period  when  they  are- 
in  their  prime? — The  best  for  milking. 

1262.  Turning  from  the  animal  itself  to  those  in 
charge  of  it,  what  have  you  been  able  to  accomplish 
with  regard  to  ensuring  cleanliness  in  the  milking  of 
the  cows  and  the  vessels  in  which  the  milk  is  con- 
tained?— We  have  had  to  prosecute  a  number  of  the 
dairy  proprietors  from  time  to  time  for  milking  cows 
with  dirty  udders  and  to  prosecute  the  attendants  for 
milking  with  dirty  hands.  We  insist  by  a  by-law  on 
the  removal  of  excreta  before  milking,  and  if  that  is 
not  done  we  have  repeatedly  prosecuted  the  owner  and 
his  servants. 

1263.  Have  the  authorities  before  whom  these  pro- 
secutions have  been  brought  co-operated  with  you  in 
securing  the  enforcement  of  the  by-laws  by  imposing 
deterrent  penalties? — Well,  the  penalty  on  a  dairy  boy, 
that  is  to  say,  the  attendant,  is  between  5s.  and  10s.; 
but  5s.  or  10s.  to  an  attendant  in  a  dairy  yard  seems 
an  enormous  sum.  But  I  think,  taking  it  generally, 
that  the  penalties  inflicted  have  been  wholly  inade- 
quate for  the  offences.  I  don't  think  you  will  ever 
get  proper  reform  in  dairy  administration,  or  any  other 
administration,  until  you  make  the  penalty  meet  the 
crime. 

1264.  That  will  always  be  a  question  of  degree  and 
opinion,  but  at  the  same  time  do  you  think  you  have 
reason  to  complain  that  in  the  existing  condition  of 
things  penalties  appear  less  drastic  than  they  might 
have  been? — Yes.  Personally  I  have  a  very  strong 
view  on  that  point. 

1265.  I  sincerely  hope  you  have  been  able  to  effect 
considerable  improvement  from  that  point  of  view? — 
Yes ;  certainlj-. 

1266.  How  often  would  your  subordinates  visit  the 
dairy-yards  of  Dublin  with  the  object  of  discovering 
whether  the  conditions  laid  down  with  regard  to  clean- 
liness were  being  closely  observed? — Taking  all  round,, 
every  dairy  yard  is  visited  once  a  fortnight. 

1267.  By  some  officer?— Yes. 

1268.  Of  your  department? — They  don't  know  what 
time  I  would  go  into  the  dairy  yard,  or  it  may  be  the 
Registrar  of  Dairies,  Mr.  Collins,  would  go  in. 

1269.  And  where  you  have  reason  to  suspect  that 
carelessness  is  present,  I  suppose  your  visits  are  more 
frequent? — Quite  so.  There  are  certain  districts  that 
are  very  much  worse  than  others,  where  certain  dairy 
proprietors  are  very  much  worse  than  others,  and  these 
districts  and  proprietors  always  call  for  special  atten- 
tion from  mo. 

1270.  Have  you  much  reason  to  complain  of  cows 
being  kept  in  close  proximity  to  other  premises 
wherein  dirt;-  pursuits  are  carried  on,  such  as  the 
manufacture  of  artificial  manures,  or  trades  of  that 
kind? — Well,  I  know  a  district  where  there  is  a  manure 
manufacture  which  contains  a  good  number  of  dairy 
yards ;  there  is  also  another  big  firm  following  a  trade 
known  as  gut-scraping,  and  if  you  have  several  of 
these  objectionable  trades  in  a  district  the  atmos- 
phere, if  I  might  be  allowed  to  make  use  of  a  little 
exaggeration,  is  so  thick  on  occasions  when  trade  is 
brisk  that  you  might  almost  cut  it  into  sections. 

1271.  We  have  not  much  difficulty  in  assuming  that 
milk  produced  in  surroundings  such  as  you  have  de- 
scribed would  not  be  absolutely  safe  from  the  public 
health  point  of  view? — No. 

1272.  And  if  the  licences  to  which  you  have  already 
referred  were  required  by  law,  you  think  it  would  be 
desirable  to  withhold  these  licences  from  any  person 
who  kept  a  dairy  in  contiguity  to  offensive  trades? — • 
I  do. 

1273.  Has  it  ever  been  suggested  that  an  overall 
might  be  used  by  those  persons  who  are  engaged  in 
milking  cows? — Yes;  it  is  one  of  the  provisions  laid 
down  in  our  by-laws  that  a  cotton  smock  shall  be 
used. 

1274.  Is  it  in  force?— Yes. 

1275  What  is  the  penalty  for  a  breach  of  that  by- 
law?— Up  to  £5  is  the  penalty. 
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1276.  That  is  sufficiently  drastic? — Yes,  if  it  was 
inflicted ;  I  suppose  the  maximum  penalty  imposed  by 
the  magistrates  for  such  an  offence  is  about  -S.s. 

1277.  Mr.  Campbell. — Is  it  an  overall  or  an  apron? 
— An  overall. 

1278.  The  Chairman. — That  must  pay  periodic  visits 
to  the  laundry? — Yes,  and  must  be  kept  on  the  pre- 
mises, because  otherwise  the  attendant  might  take  it 
home  with  him,  and  to  a  house  where  there  might  be 
some  infectious  disease,  and  thus  the  smock  frock 
might  become  infected. 

1279.  Quite  so. — As  a  matter  of  fact,  three  days 
ago  I  was  examining  some  cows'  udders,  and  I  found 
very  serious  fault  with  the  condition  of  the  atten- 
dant's smock.  It  would  have  been  just  as  well  in  that 
instance  if  the  milking  had  been  done  without  the 
smock. 

1280.  I  hope  you  took  precautions  to  have  it  sub- 
jected to  soap  and  water  treatment? — I  did. 

1281.  Attention  has  been  directed  to  t^'e  fact  that 
in  the  summer  period  the  cows  of  Dublin  are  largely 
grazed  in  the  County  of  Dublin? — They  are. 

1282.  Have  you  or  your  officers  power  to  go  into  the 
country  to  ascertain  under  what  conditions  those  in 
charge  of  the  cows  live,  and  the  conditions  under 
which  the  milk  is  put  into  the  vessels  they  use  for  it? 
— We  have  got  the  power  under  the  Tuberculosis  Pre- 
vention (Ireland)  Act,  but  I  repeat  what  I  said  when 
Sir  Charles  Cameron  was  under  examination,  it  de- 
pends on  the  permission  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  and  I  said  at  that  time  that  I  would  be  able 
to  satisfy  you  that  we  made  such  an  application,  and 
that  the  application  was  not  granted  by  the  Board. 

1283.  What  is  the  practice — are  any  steps  taken  at 
present  with  regard  to  the  inspection  of  the  conditions 
which  prevail  in  the  country  similar  lo  those  you  make 
in  the  city? — W^e  can't  do  it  until  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  gives  us  permission. 

1284.  Prof.  Mettam. — You  cannot  go  across  the 
canal? — No. 

1285.  The  Chairman. — Another  witness  took  the 
view  that  it  was  competent  for  the  Dublin  authorities 
to  go  to  the  source  at  which  the  milk  was  pro- 
duced?— The  19th  Section  of  the  Tuberculosis  Preven- 
tion (Ireland)  Act,  1908,  says  : — "  The  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  under  Section  thirty-four  of  the  Conta- 
gious Diseases  (Ireland)  Act,  1878,  as.  amended  by  any 
subsequent  enactment,  may,  on  the  application  of  the 
Council  of  any  urban  district,  make  an  Order  authoris- 
ing the  Council  to  exercise  in  relation  to  any  dairies 
outside  the  district  from  which  milk  is  supplied  within 
the  district,  all  or  any  of  the  powers  which  may  be 
conferred  on  a  local  authority  in  relation  to  dairies 
within  their  district  by  an  Order  under  the  said  sec- 
tion." That  gives  us  the  power,  or  rather  deals  with 
the  power,  to  .go  outside  the  district.  Well,  on  the 
22nd  of  December,  1909,  Sir  Charles  Cameron  wrote 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  the  following  letter  : — 
"  I  am  directed  by  this  Committee,"  that  is  the 
Public  Health  Committee,  "  to  request  the  Local 
Government  Board  to  authorise  the  Committee  to 
make  inspections  of  dairies  in  the  suburbs  of  Dublin 
and  the  country  under  the  provisions  of  Section  19  of 
Tuberculosis  Prevention  (Ireland)  Act  of  1908. — I  am, 
Sir,  your  obedient  Servant,  Charles  A.  Cameron, 
Medical  and  Executive  Officer  of  Health." 

1286.  Mr.  Campbell. — ^They  acknowledged  it? — 
And  the  reply  to  that  was  received  on  the  3rd  of 
January,  1910,  and  was  as  follows  : — "  Sir, — I  am 
directed  by  the  Local  Government  Board  for  Ireland 
to  state  that  they  have  received  your  letter  of  the  22nd 
ultimo,  applying  on  behalf  of  the  Public  Health  Com- 
mittee of  the  Corporation  of  Dublin  for  an  Order 
under  Section  19  of  the  Tuberculosis  Prevention  (Ire- 
land) Act,  1908,  authorising  them  to  make  inspection 
of  dairies  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city  and  in  the 
country;  and  in  reply  I  am  to  state  that  the  Board 
do  not  consider  that  Section  19  of  the  Act  mentioned 
was  intended  generally  to  supersede  Rural  Authori- 
ties in  regard  to  their  jurisdiction  over  dairies  supply- 
ing milk  to  urban  districts.  I  am  at  the  same  time  to 
ask  you  to  be  so  good  as  to  furnish  the  Board  with 
specific  instances  of  default  by  rural  authorities  in 
relation  to  dairies  from  which  milk  is  sent  for  con- 
sumption in  the  city  of  Dublin."  With  the  greatest 
possible  respect,  I  hold  that  paragraph  is  hopelessly 
absurd.  How  on  earth  could  we  know  what  the  de- 
fects were  in  rural  districts,  or  anywhere  else,  unless 
we  have  the  power  to  go  and  visit. 

*  See  Appendix 


1287.  The  Chairman. — There  is  this  further  difficulty 
for  a  certain  period  of  the  year — the  milk  supply  of  the 
city  of  Dublin  is  derived  almost  exclusively  from  the 
country,  whether  by  rail,  or  is  driven  in  by  the  cow- 
keepers  of  Dublin,  who  have  their  cows  then  on  the 
pastures,  and  you  feel,  and  your  authority  feel,  that 
you  have  no  power  to  go  out  to  the  lands  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  the  conditions  which  you  insist  on 
in  the  city  are  carried  out  in  the  country? — As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in 
saying  that  that  is  where  the  absurdity  of  the  whole 
Order  comes  in.  For  six  months,  whilst  the  cows  are 
in  the  sheds,  they  are  subjected  to  inspection;  but  for 
six  months,  when  they  are  out  on  grass,  there  is  no 
inspection. 

1288.  And  no  examination  is  made  at  that  particu- 
lar period  for  the  presence  of  tuberculous  udders  or 
mastitis,  or  the  other  diseases  to  which  the  animals 
were  liable  while  they  were  in  the  house? — That  I 
believe  to  be  absolutely  true.    There  is  no  inspection. 

1289.  Mr.  Campbell. — They  are  supposed  then  to  be 
under  the  Veterinary  Surgeon  of  the  district? — Yes. 

1290.  The  Chairman. — There  is  no  good  of  living  in 
the  clouds;  do  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  any- 
thing done? — Never.    There  is  not  a  scintilla  done. 

1291.  Absolutely  nothing. — That  is  my  own  belief 
also,  and  what  I  want  to  point  out  is  that,  whereas 
provisions  are  in  force  for  a  limited  period  whilst  the 
cows  are  in  the  municipality,  once  they  cross  the 
Circular  road  there  is  absolutely  no  inspection  and  no 
care  taken  to  ensure  cleanliness,  or  an  examination 
made  for  tuberculous  udders  or  any  of  the  other  ills 
to  which  your  attention  is  directed  while  the  animals 
are  housed.    That  is  my  deliberate  belief. 

1292.  You  hardly  consider  it  a  satisfactory  condition 
of  things? — I  consider  it  very  unsatisfactory. 

1293.  Turning  again  to  the  supply  of  milk,  a  good 
deal  comes  in  by  rail? — 50  per  cent.,  taken  all  round; 
50  per  cent,  comes  in  by  the  Dublin  railway  stations. 

1294.  Has  not  that  total  been  increased  in  recent 
years? — No;  one  district  decreased  and  the  other  in- 
creased. 

1295.  By  wjrich  route? — I  believe  I  am  correct  in 
saying  that  there  is  a  decreasing  quantity  coming  from 
the  district  that  is  associated  with  the  creameries  .on 
the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway,  and  it  has 
been  for  some  years.  On  the  other  hand,  where  cream- 
eries do  not  exist,  for  example,  in  the  area  served  by 
the  Midland  Great  Western  and  the  Dublin  and  South 
Eastern  Railways,  there  was  an  increasing  quantity  un- 
til the  Dairies  Order  came  to  be  enforced  in  the  country 
parts.*  Since  then  a  great  number  of  the  milk  pro- 
ducers in  those  districts  have  ceased  to  produce  milk. 

1296.  Or  send  it  to  the  city? — Yes;  not  alone  that, 
but  they  don't  produce  it. 

1297.  They  have  abandoned  the  trade? — Yes. 

1298.  So  your  belief  is  that  the  enforcement  of  this 
Order  has  restricted  the  number  of  those  who  have  cows 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  milk  and  vending  it? — 
Yes,  that  is  true. 

1299.  What  other  causes  do  you  think  operate  to- 
wards the  reduction  of  the  supply  of  milk? — Besides  the 
creameries? 

1300.  Besides  those  to  which  you  have  referred, 
riamely,  the  diversion  >of  milk  by  co-operative  societies 
and  creameries,  and  the  effect  of  the  putting  into  opera- 
tion of  the  restricting  powers  of  the  Dairies  Order ;  what 
other  causes  do  you  think  have  tended  to  reduce  the 
supply  of  milk? — I  think  the  difficulty  of  getting  good 
milch  cows  is  an  important  factor. 

1301.  I  would  be  glad  if  you  would  look  at  Professor 
Campbell  when  making  an  answer  of  that  kind ;  I  think 
he  would  be  interested.  You  had  an  opportunity,  of 
course,  of  making  an  inspection  of  the  animals  in  the 
market  when  sent  up  for  sale  in  the  Dublin  markets?-^ 
Yes. 

1302.  Taking  them  as  a  whole,  do  you  think  they  are 
good  specimens  of  milk-producing  animals? — Yes,  they 
are  rather  inclined  to  be  of  a  high  average. 

1303.  Prof.  Mettam. — Where  do  they  go  from  the 
market,  as  a  rule? — A  great  number  go  to  England  and 
Scotland,  and  some  find  their  waj'  into  the  Dublin  dairy 
yards ;  but  a  number  of  the  Dublin  dairymen  go  down 
to  fairs  and  buy  their  cows  direct. 

1304.  The  Chairman. — There  is  a  constant  demand 
for  these  cows  in  the  Dublin  market? — Yes;  in  fact,  a 
system  obtains  which  we  have  been  trying  to  defeat  for 
a  considerable  time.  A  large  number  of  dairy  cows 
are  brought  up  from  the  fairs  and  are  sold  in  Dublin 
B.  page  360. 
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that  never  see  the  market  at  all.  We  have  been  fight- 
ing that  question  and  trying  to  stop  it  under  the  Lairs 
Order. 

1305.  Prof.  Mettam. — Do  these  go  out  of  the  country? 
— All,  I  am  sure,  go  out  of  the  country.  They  don't 
sell  them  in  the  lairs  now,  for  this  reason  :  we  have  got 
them  under  strict  observation,  and  there  has  been  a 
couple  of  very  serious  prosecutions  against  the  owners 
of  the  lairs,  and  now  people  have  recourse  to  selling 
them  on  the  streets  and  lanes. 

1306.  The  Chairman. — Which  is  in  contravention  of 
your  Order? — I  am  very  glad  to  say  that  in  this  in- 
stance it  is  the  Department  of  Agriculture  which  have 
the  enforcement  of  the  Lairs  Order,  and  not  the  Dublin 
Corporation. 

1307.  Some  reference  was  made  to  the  fact  that  a 
considerable  amount  of  the  milk  supply  for  Dublin 
comes  by  rail  from  the  country.  I  should  like  to  know 
exactly  what  is  done  by  your  Department  with  regard 
to  the  examination  of  this  milk  coming  into  Dublin? — 
That  is  by  rail.  As  far  as  I  know,  nothing  has  been 
done,  except  of  an  experimental  character.  That  was 
done  by  Sir  Charles  Cameron  a  couple  of  years  ago. 
He  examined  as  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  supply,  but, 
so  far  as  I  know,  there  was  no  action  taken  as  regards 
the  examination  of  the  milk  for  tubercle  bacilli. 

1308.  Do  any  of  your  Inspectors  attend  at  the  various 
railway  termini  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  con- 
dition of  the  vessels  in  which  the  milk  is  carried? — • 
Yes,  and  a  couple  of  years  ago  we  found  that  the  covering 
interposed  between  the  lid  of  the  can  was  often  a  dirty, 
filthy  cloth.  We  got  the  names  and  addresses  of  tbe 
people  who  were  sending  milk  to  the  city,  and  sent  cir- 
culars to  them  to  have  these  dirty  cloths  done  away 
with,  and  there  has  been  introduced  a  kind  of  oil  paper. 

1309.  Has  any  inspection  been  made  to  see  that  the 
suggestions  in  the  circular  were  carried  out? — Yes,  but 
it  is  not  a  regular  inspection. 

1310.  From  the  observations  of  your  Inspectors  and 
the  reports  made  to  vou,  do  you  know  if  milk  is  sent  in 
vessels  with  tightly  fitting  lids,  so  that  it  is  impossible 
for  dirty  substances  to  find  access? — It  is  very  easy  for 
dirt  and  water  to  get  into  them,  as  the  cans  are  fre- 
quently very  imperfect. 

1311.  Was  there  any  action  taken  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  that  this  source  of  contamination  should  be 
removed,or  the  liability  to  contamination  minimised? — 
No,  except  the  circulars  I  spoke  about. 

1312.  Is  it  because  you  feel  that  there  is  some 
doubt  as  to  the  powers  conferred  on  you  that 
you  have  not  taken  more  drastic  action  in  regard  to 
this  matter? — I  think  the  real  reason  for  not  taking 
action  to  examine  specimens  of  milk  for  the  tubercle 
bacilli  is  that  there  has  not  been  a  bacteriologist  ap- 
pointed in  the  city  of  Dublin.  The  matter  has  been 
imder  consideration,  I  may  say  under  dispute,  for  a 
couple  of  years  past.  There  was  a  bacteriologist  ap- 
pointed by  the  Municipal  Council — Dr.  Russell — but  he 
has  not  yet  been  sanctioned  by  the  Local  Government 
Board. 

1313.  It  is  a  matter  of  controversy  between  the  Local 
Government  Board  and  the  Corporation  as  to  whether 
or  not  Dr.  Russell's  qualifications  entitle  him  to  hold 
the  position? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

1314.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  is  a  very  unsatis- 
factory state  of  things? — Yes,  I  think  the  time  is  ripe 
now  for  the  appointment  of  a  bacteriologist,  and  also 
for  the  establishment  of  laboratories  in  the  city  for  deal- 
ing with  this  matter.  I  feel  very  strongly  that  the 
time  has  arrived  when  we  must  deal  with  this  question 
of  tubercle  in  milk,  and  that  there  must  be  extensive 
samples  taken  of  the  milk  produced  in  the  city  itself, 
and    of  the   milk  supplied  to  the  city  by  rail.  The 

■■  samples  should  be  sent  to  a  central  laboratory  and  tested 
with  all  possible  speed,  and  allow  us  to  effectively  deal 
with  the  milk  supply. 

1315.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  is  eminently  desirable 
that  the  ofiicer  who  is  responsible  for  the  carrying  out 
of  these  examinations  should  have  ample  time  to  have 
the  work  done  with  all  due  diligence  and  care? — Yes. 

1316.  Is  it  not  also  of  the  utmost  importance,  in  the 
event  of  infection  being  discovered,  that  should 
be  made  at  the  earliest  possible  moment? — Yes, 
it  is  absolutely  indispensable  for  the  benefit  of  public 
iiealth.  Even  in  animal  experimentation,  it  takes  any- 
thing between  ten  days  and  three  weeks  from  the  tiriie 


of  the  inoculation  of  the  guinea  pig  before  the  effects  are 
shown.  I  should  suggest  that  during  that  period  there 
should  be  the  strictest  supervision  of  the  suspected 
animal. 

1317.  Do  you  think  it  eminently  desirable  that  the 
Local  Authority  of  the  district  to  which  the  milk  is 
sent  for  sale  should  have  the  right  to  go  into  the  country 
and  make  such  examinations  as  they  think  necessary,, 
in  order  to  investigate  what  the  cause  of  infection  is? — 
Yes,  it  is  important  for  the  public  health. 

1318.  Does  the  right  exist  to  your  knowledge  in  any 
other  public  health  area? — Yes,  extensively  in  England; 
in  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Manchester,  Warrington,  Liver- 
pool, Shefiield,  and  Hull. 

1319.  Can  you  tell  the  Commission  how  these  powers 
were  obtained?  Was  it  by  general  or  by  special  legisla- 
tion?— By  special  legislation. 

1320.  And  have  the  results  of  the  work  carried  out 
under  these  extended  powers  proved  satisfactory? — Yes, 
most  satisfactory. 

1321.  Has  it  tended  to  reduce  the  number  of  samples 
of  milk  that  have  been  found  on  analysis  to  be  infected 
with  bovine  tubercle? — Yes,  it  has  reduced  them  enor- 
mously. 

1322.  You  were  good  enough  to  send  to  the  members 
of  the  Commission  a  report  which  was  published  by  the 
Officer  of  Health  in  Manchester? — Yes,  Dr.  Niven  is 
the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  in  Manchester,  and  Pro- 
fessor Delepine  is  the  Bacteriologist  dealing  with  this 
matter,  and  he  is  provided  with  special  laboratories. 

1323.  So  that  it  is  his  duty  to  examine  the  specimens 
of  milk  submitted  to  him  by  those  under  his  charge,  and 
to  report  on  their  condition? — Yes. 

1324.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  all  large  centref 
of  population  should  have  the  same  powers  conferred  on 
them,  and  an  ofiicer  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  this  duty? — Yes.  No  one  else  can  do  it  satis- 
factorily except  a  whole-time  officer. 

1325.  The  powers  conferred  by  these  special  Acts 
entitle  the  Public  Health  Authorities  in  the  various  dis- 
tricts into  which  the  milk  is  sent  to  make  examinations- 
of  the  cows.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  wise  that  such 
powers  should  be  extended  to  this  country? — I  certainly 
do. 

1326.  Do  you  believe  that  until  such  power  is  con- 
ferred and  put  into  practical  operation  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  secure  a  pure  milk  supply  in 
large  centres  of  population,  such  as  Dublin? — Yes. 

1327.  Particulars  are  given  in  one  of  the  tables  refer- 
ring to  Manchester  as  to  the  number  of  samples  found 
to  be  infected  with  bovine  tubercle  at  different  periods,, 
and  I  see  that  there  is  a  considerable  reduction  in  the 
number? — Yes. 

1328.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  reduction  in  the 
number  of  samples  found  to  be  infected  with  these 
bacilli  is  due  to  the  powers  conferred  on  the  Local 
Authorities  and  to  the  supervision  exercised? — Yes,  and 
to  the  education  given  thereby  to  the  farmers  in  the 
districts  in  which  the  cattle  were  situated. 

1329.  Mr.  Campbell. — You  are  referring  now  to  the 
English  cities? — Yes. 

1330.  The  Chairman. — The  point  of  my  examination 
is  to  show  exactly  what  power  was  conferred  by  special 
legislation,  and  how  far  Mr.  Watson  thought  it  would 
be  advantageous  to  have  similar  powers  conferred  on 
Dublin  and  other  large  centres  of  population.  I  see 
here,  by  Table  III.,  that  the  percentage  of  infected 
samples  has  been  gradually  diminishing,  and  diminish- 
ing from  a  rather  alarming  percentage  to  a  compara- 
tively small  one? — Yes. 

1331.  I  see  there  have  been  from  time  to  time  fluctua- 
tions with  regard  to  the  percentage  of  infected  samples ; 
there  is  nothing  to  show  whether  these  were  due  to  special 
circumstances,  or  whether  they  had  been  traced  to  their 
source — I  refer  to  the  number  of  tubercle  samples.  In 
1902  it  was  18'8,  and  in  1901  it  was  9"5.  I  am  reading 
now  from  Table  V.? — I  think  that  would  be  only  a 
natural  state  of  affairs.  Of  course,  it  would  depend 
upon  the  number  of  animals  bought.  One  year  the 
purchaser  might  be  unlucky  enough  to  buy  a  large 
number  of  tubercular  animals,  and  next  year,  just  by 
a  piece  of  luck,  he  might  not  buy  any  infected  animals. 

1332.  Therefore  it  would  be  unwise  to  draw  any  de- 
ductions from  these  fluctuations? — Yes,  you  could  not 
possibly  do  it. 

1333.  Are  samples  of  milk  sent  by  rail  tested  to  ascer- 
tain whether  water  has  been  added? — That  is  not  my 
department. 

1334.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  it? — No. 
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133.').  I  wanted  to  know  if  the  milk  is  subjected  to 
the  same  degree  of  inspection  as  the  milk  raised  in  the 
city,  in  regard  to  its  purity? — I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
that;  it  is  not  within  my  sphere. 

1336.  Nor  have  your  subordinates? — No,  nothing  to 
do  with  it. 

1337.  What  they  have  to  do  is  merely  to  make  an 
occasional  inspection  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  if  the 
vessels  in  which  the  milk  is  brought  present  any  objec- 
tionable features? — Yes. 

1338.  And  then  you  circularise  the  district  from  which 
the  milk  comes? — Yes.  There  is  another  department — 
the  Food  Inspectors. 

1339.  I  should  have  asked,  in  dealing  with  the  ques- 
tion of  dairy  yards,  if  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
shops  in  which  the  milk  is  vended? — Yes,  that  work 
comes  within  the  terms  of  my  appointment. 

1340.  Do  you,  or  the  officers  under  you,  make 
periodical  inspections  of  these  sho[)s? — Yes,  very  ex- 
tensively. 

1341.  Do  you  find  that  the  buildings  in  which  the  trade 
is  carried  on  are  generally  suitable? — Well,  as  suitable 
as  circumstances  peniiit;  but  all  the  houses  that  are 
used  as  dairies  in  Dublin  are  usually  old-fashioued 
houses;  the  newer  houses  arc  not  used  for  dairy 
premises. 

1342.  Speaking  personally,  do  you  think  that  the 
powers  conferred  on  you  are  sufficient  to  enable  you  to 
supervise  these  operations  with  as  much  diligence  as 
their  importance  demands? — Well,  I  do  not  think  I 
would  be  warranted  in  finding  fault  with  the  powers 
as  regards  the  dairy  shops. 

1343.  Are  you  satisfied  that  if  an  extension  of 
powers  should  be  sought  in  other  directions,  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  include  the  houses  in  which  the 
retail  trade  of  milk  is  carried  on? — If  the  powers  indi- 
cated in  my  previous  statement  were  conferred  they 
would  tell  in  favour  of  the  milk  shop.  For  instance, 
if  you  have  a  better  class  of  man  to  handle  the  milk,  and 
he  knows  what  cleanliness  means,  and  if  he  is  clean  in 
his  person,  he  will  see  that  his  shop  is  clean. 

1344.  Lady  Eveuard. — I  would  like  to  ask,  is  the 
milk  coming  into  Dublin  only  inspected  for  tuberculosis. 
Supposing  a  can  arrives  at  the  station ,  what  is  your 
procedure? — My  Department  does  not  do  that,  that 
comes  under  tlie  Sanitary  Department — the  Food  In- 
spectors. 

1345.  The  inspection  of  dirty  milk  arriving  in  the 
station  is  not  in  your  Department? — No. 

1346.  When  do  you  take  samples  of  tubercular  milk? 
— There  are  no  such  samples  taken  in  Dublin. 

1347.  There  are  no  such  samples  taken  at  the  station? 
— There  are  no  samples  taken  up  to  the  present  with  the 
idea  of  looking  for  tuberculosis.  The  Sanitary  Autho- 
rities take  samples  to  investigate  as  to  the  purity  of  the 
milk. 

1348.  The  question  was  asked  of  one  of  the  witnesses 
whether,  in  case  a  cow  with  a  tubercular  udder  had 
been  discovered,  the  animal  could  be  disposed  of  with- 
out the  inspector  knowing  where  she  went  to? — We 
have  a  law  to  deal  with  that. 

1349.  That  is  what  I  want  to  know.  If  you  find  a 
cow  with  a  tubercular  udder,  what  is  the  course  of  pro- 
cedure of  your  Department? — T  take  a  sample  from  the 
secretion  of  the  udder  and  hand  it  to  Sir  Charles 
Cameron  for  bacteriological  examination.  If  the  result 
goes  to  show  that  tubercle  bacilli  have  been  found  in 
that  sample,  I  am  warranted  in  certifying  under  the 
Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  Order  that  siieh  an  udder  is 
tubercular,  and  in  recommending  the  destruction  of  the 
cow. 

1350.  Can  the  cow  disappear  from  the  shed  from  the 
time  you  have  taken  the  sample  until  you  receive  the 
result  of  the  analysis? — I  think  it  could  do  so,  but  we 
keep  her  luider  supervision,  and  such  a  thing  has  jiot 
occurred  up  to  the  present. 

13.51.  The  Chair.man. — Have  you  power  under  the 
authority  of  your  Department  to  order  the  slaughter  of 
the  beast? — Yes.  My  certificate  recommends  it  to  the 
Local  Authority,  and  the  Local  Authority  orders  its 
destruction.  These  are  the  words  of  the  Prevention  of 
Tuberculosis  (Ireland)  Order. 

_  1352.  Do  you  think  that  if  more  general  effect  was 
given  to  this  Order,  the  officer  who  is  responsible  for 
seeing  to  the  destr\iction  of  the  beast  should  have  a 
discretion  as  to  the  amount  of  the  compensation  to  be 
paid  ? — Yes. 


1353.  Kather  than  hold  them  to  the  present  maxi- 
mum of  £10'? — Yes.  I  think  it  would  facilitate  the 
extermination  of  disease  if  we  had  pdwcrs  such  as  you 
indicate. 

1354.  Has  a  precedent  been  established  for  that  under 
the  Pleuro-Pneimionia  Order? — Yes,  and  all  scheduled 
diseases. 

1355.  Full  compensation  is  given  for  the  animals  de- 
stroj-ed? — Yes. 

1.3.56.  And  in  order  to  secure  the  abolition,  so  far  as 
it  is  huinaoly  possible  to  do  so,  of  animals  suffering  from 
tuberculosis,  you  think  that  the  power  should  be  con- 
ferred on  the  Local  Authority  to  give  full  compensation 
for  the  animals  destroyed? — Yes.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
some  seven  or  eight  years  ago  there  was  a  Committee 
iu  the  House  of  Commons  sitting  to  investigate  this 
i(uestiou,  as  to  whether  compensation  should  be  paid  in 
tills  case,  and  I  stated,  on  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Charles 
''ameron,  tliat  the  Corporation  of  Dublin  were  of 
opinion  that  reasonable  compensation  should  be  given. 
That  Committee  investigated  this  question,  and  as  a 
result  of  their  investigations  they  agreed  that  it  should 
be  done,  but  they  suggested,  moreover,  that  it  would 
not  be  wise  to  go  in  for  legislation  on  this  matter,  as 
there  was  a  Royal  Commission  sitting  on  the  question 
MS  to  whether  tubei-culosis  was  communicable  from  the 
lower  animals  to  man.  The  finding  of  the  Commission 
is  now  out. 

1357.  Lady  Eveuadd. — I  see  that  in  the  summary 
i>f  your  evidence  you  say  "  that  the  Tuberculosis  Pre- 
vention (Ireland)  Act,  1908,  does  not  clearly  say 
whether  tlie  owner  is  to  get  the  proceeds  from  such 
carcasses  or  portion  of  carcasses  in  addition  to  the- 
compensation  "? — I  understand  there  has  been  a  dis- 
|)ute  going  on  for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  and  it 
has  never  been  established  yet.  I  may  tell  you  that 
1  did  my  best  to  precipitate  a  crisis  in  order  to  have 
it  fixed  by  law.  but  I  was  not  successful,  because  the 
dairyman  would  sooner  let  the  beast  go  and  get  no 
compensation  than  face  litigation. 

1358.  Sir  John  Lentaigne. — You  are  of  opinion  that 
a  licence  would  be  very  much  better  than  the  present 
system  of  registration? — Yes. 

1359.  And  the  licence,  you  say,  would  eliminate  a 
(•ertain  proportion  of  unsuitable  vendors  of  milk? — 
The  licence  shovdd  be  granted  with  certain  reserva- 
tions and  restrictions.  We  should  take  into  account 
the  character  of  the  man  before  granting  the  licence. 

1360.  At  all  events,  you  think  the  net  result  is  that 
the  selling  of  bad  milk  would  be  eliminated? — Yes,  of 
dirty  milk;  but  I  think  even  a  person  of  clean  habits 
might  have  a  tendency  to  defraud  the  public. 

1361.  You  say  you  watch  and  investigate  certain 
suspicious  conditions  of  the  udder.  What  are  these 
suspicious  conditions? — All  forms  of  mastitis  and  in- 
duration of  the  udder,  and  ulcerated  teats  and  inflam- 
mation of  the  udder. 

13(52.  You  take  no  action  unless  tubercle  bacilli  are 
suspected  of  being  present? — We  stop  the  supply  of 
7i)ilk  in  the  case  of  mastitis,  and  in  dealing  with  a 
case  of  the  udder  other  than  tubercular  it  is  open  to 
question.  There  should  be  some  protection  for  the 
veterinary  inspector  in  that  case. 

1363.  You  think  the  Veterinary  Inspector  should  be 
protected  by  law,  because  in  certain  instances  you 
may  find  puss  matter,  which  is  not  tubercular,  coming 
from  the  udder,  and  that  he  may  be  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  prosecution? — Yes. 

1.364.  Does  anyone  advocate  the  use  of  milk  where 
puss  is  present  as  being  fit  for  human  consumption? — 
Not  directly.  But  in  dealing  with  matters  of  this 
description  there  is  no  higher  authority  than  Dr. 
William  G.  Savage,  who  made  a  very  extensive  series 
of  bacteriological  tests  of  milk  from  diseased  cows. 
The  result  of  these  investigations,  proved  in  his  very 
able  report,  is  that  very  great  doubt  existed  as  to  the 
pathogenicity  of  these  conditions. 

1365.  Has  he  any  doubt  as  to  whether  the  milk  ie 
wholesome  or  unwholesome? — No.  He  says  in  his 
report,  which  is  very,  very  extensive,  that  the  or- 
ganisms found  in  milk  which  cause  the  conditions  of 
mastitis  cause  sore  throats. 

1366.  My  question  is  whether  such  milk  is  whole- 
some or  fit  for  food? — I  would  not  like  to  say  it  was,^ 
I  know  I  would  not  care  to  use  such  milk. 

1367.  That  is  what  I  want  to  bring  out.  Now,  the 
next  point  is  that  you  have  got  powers  at  present  to- 
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make  regulations  for  inspecting  udders,  and  prosecut- 
ing where  the  udders  are  dirty,  or  where  the  hands  of 
the  milkers  or  the  surroundings  of  the  cow  are  dirty 
and  unsatisfactory  ?— Yes. 

1368.  Do  you  take  any  care  to  see  that  there  are 
facilities  for  the  workers  to  wash  their  hands? — -Yes. 

1369.  Arc  they  supplied  with  hot  water,  for  in- 
stance?— They  are  always  supplied  with  a  vessel  for 

"washing  their  hands  and  a  towel,  and  we  see  that  these 
are  present  in   every  dairy. 

1370.  Well,  then,  you  say  there  is  no  inspection 
whatever  of  animals  which  are  out  on  grass  during 
the  six  months  of  the  summer  time? — As  far  as  I 
know  there  is  none. 

1371.  And  during  that  time  consumers  of  milk  in 
Dublin  have  absolutely  no  protection  so  far  as  the 
danger  of  being  infected  with  tuberculosis,  typhoid, 
or  any  other  disease  spread  through  the  milk  supply 
is  concerned? — Certainly,  as  regards  tuberculosis  in 
the  udder.  Of  course,  typhoid  is  not  a  disease  of  the 
udder. 

1372.  The  absence  of  inspectors  will  make  it  more 
likely  that  such  a  disease  may  be  considerable? — Yes. 

There  is  just  a  point  arising  out  of  that  which  I  would 
like  to  impress  upon  the  Commission.  I  think  it  is 
of  the  greatest  possible  importance  that  not  alone 
should  the  owner  be  licensed,  but  that  there  should  be 
a  register  kept  of  the  names  and  residences  of  the  at- 
tendants. 

1373.  That  is  the  remedy  you  suggest? — Yes,  be- 
cause it  is  well  known  to  the  majority  of  this  Com- 
mission that  some  of  the  attendants  live  in  lodging- 
houses  and  rooms  which  are  far  from  perfection,  and 
it  is  quite  possible  there  may  be  very  serious  disease 
in  them.  Otherwise  we  have  no  opportunity  of  getting 
at  the  men,  except  names  and  addresses  are  regis- 
tered. But  if  the  system  suggested  were  adopted 
it  would  tend  to  make  things  better;  and  it  would  then 
be  the  duty  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  the  dis- 
trict to  make  known  that  Mr.  Paddy  So-and-So,  who 
lives  in  a  house  where  there  was  typhoid  or  other 
disease,  is  ineligible  for  dairy  work,  and  in  that  way 
it  would  assist  very  materially  in  the  suppression  of 
infectious  diseases. 

1374.  I  think  you  also  said  in  your  evidence  that 
the  operation  of  the  Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order  has 
reduced  the  number  of  purveyors  of  milk,  and  so 
tended  in  some  way  to  diminish  the  supply? — Yes. 

1375.  This  is  an  unfortunate  thing? — It  is,  very  un- 
fortunate. 

1376.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  better  to  have  less 
milk,  but  good,  than  poisonous  milk,  disseminated 
amongst  consumers? — Yes;  but  I  know  for  a  positive 
fact  that  some  of  the  milk  purveyors  in  Dublin  who 
-get  large  supplies  of  milk  from  the  country — more 
particularly  from  Wicklow  and  Wexford — have  ceased 
to  get  their  supply  since  the  enforcement  of  the 
Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order,  because  the  farmers  say, 

■' '  we  will  give  up  the  trade ;  we  will  go  back  to  the 
fattening  of  cattle." 

1377.  And,  lastly,  your  evidence  is  that,  under 
existing  conditions,  there  is  no  protection  whatever 
against  a  child  being  fed  on  tubercular  milk? — Prac- 
tically none. 

1378.  Mr.  Campbell. — Except  that  you  examine 
the  udders? — Yes.  Even  in  the  winter  months  only 
50  per  cent,  of  the  milk  that  is  consumed  in  Dublin  is 
produced  in  the  city;  the  other  50  per  cent,  comes  from 
the  country. 

1379.  And  is  mixed  with  the  Dublin  supply? — 
Yes. 

1380.  And  practically  all  the  milk  during  the  sum- 
mer months  comes  from  the  County  Dublin  and 
the  country? — Yes. 

1381.  The  Chaieman. — There  is  practically  no  real 
protection? — That  is  true;  50  per  cent,  comes  from  the 
country,  and  is  mixed  with  the  supply  produced  in 
Dublin,  so  that  what  may  be  pure  is  contaminated  by 
means  of  the  country  supply. 

1382.  Mr.  Wilson.— With  regard  to  this  50  per 
cent,  of  milk  which  comes  from  the  country  and  over 
which  there  is  at  the  present  time,  according  to 
your  evidence,  no  system  of  inspection,  have  you  not 
in  your  bye-laws  or  orders  the  power  to  inspect  that 
milk?  Can  you  go  to  the  railway  station? — Yes;  I 
believe  we  can  go  there  and  inspect  it.  I  don't  like 
to  criticise  any  Department  outside  my  own,  and 
for  that  I  will  take  full  responsibility. 


1383.  But  this  inspection  of  milk  at  the  stations, 
is  it  not  as  much  under  your  control  as  inspection  in 
the  cowsheds? — Well,  I  think  that  that  would  be 
really  the  function  of  the  medical  officer  of  health. 
1  think  I  should  deal  with  the  animal  that  produces 
the  milk,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  see  that  it  is  free 
from  disease.  To  inspect  the  milk  when  it  has  come 
from  the  animal  is,  1  think,  the  duty  of  the  medical 
officer  of  health. 

1384.  As  far  as  you  are  aware  it  is  not  lack  of 
power  that  prevents  this  inspection  of  the  milk  at 
the  stations  being  carried  out? — No. 

1385.  You  gave  evidence  that  you  have  no  power 
to  go  outside  your  own  area  and  inspect  anyone's 
dairy  yard  and  animal? — So  it  appears  from  the  Local 
Government  Board's  opinion. 

1386.  That  you  have  no  power? — My  reading  of  the 
Act  would  be  that  we  had  the  power.  I  think  it  is 
hopelessly  absurd  on  the  part  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  ask  us  to  specify  reasons  and  places  if  we 
have  not  the  power. 

1387.  That  is  not  exactly  the  point  I  wanted  to 
make.  Do  vou  actually  know  what  occurs  outside? — 
No. 

1388.  Because  in  Belfast  we  were  in  the  same  posi- 
tion— no  power,  but  our  dairy  inspector  makes  it  his 
business  to  go  ultra  vires  about  the  country  to  see  what 
is  going  on? — Have  you  in  Belfast  as  big  a  number  of 
cows  and  dairy  premises  as  we  have  in  Dublin? 

1389.  I  don't  know.  But  this  man  goes  beyond  his 
powers  and  inspects  in  Belfast  and  out  of  it,  and 
visits  the  farms? — We  are  a  loyal  people  in  Dublin; 
we  always  abide  by  the  law. 

1390.  You  gave  evidence  about  the  quantity  of  milk 
coming  from  the  country  districts  having  been  reduced? 
—Yes. 

1391.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  as  to  why 
the  creamery  districts  should  send  less  whole  milk?— 
Because  they  use  it  at  the  creameries  for  making 
butter.  It  cannot  be  used  for  butter  and  given  as 
fresh  milk  at  tlie  same  time.  It  is  easier  for  the 
farmers  to  run  the  milk  into  the  nearest  creamery. 

1392.  In  spite  of  the  difference  of  price? — Yes;  and 
I  may  say  that  I  have  the  authority  of  a  clergyman 
on  this  point — that  the  people  in  some  districts  asso- 
ciated with  the  creameries  not  alone  produce  very 
little  milk,  but  become  very  lazy.  They  milk  the 
cows,  send  the  milk  to  the  creamery,  and  they  look 
upon  that  as  their  day's  work. 

1393.  You  say  the  number  of  cows  in  Dublin  has 
decreased  in  recent  years.  Does  that  suggest  that 
the  milk  supply  in  Dublin  has  decreased? — Oh,  no. 

1394.  How  does  that  come  about,  if  the  number  of 
cattle  in  Dublin  has  decreased? — Things  have  been  more 
than  balanced.  I  cannot  say  definitely,  but  you  have 
now  an  enormous  quantity  of  milk  coming  up  from  the 
country  owing  to  increased  railway  facilities  and  tran- 
sit, and  you  have  a  tremendous  quantity  of  condensed 
and  Swiss  milk  which  goes  by  a  thousand  and  twenty- 
five  names.  That  has  undoubtedly  interfered  with  the 
legitimate  milk  supply,  and  there  is  certainly  no 
testing  of  that. 

1395.  In  other  words,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
gather,  your  evidence  suggests  that  the  creamery  system 
reduces  the  milk  supply? — Yes. 

1396.  That  the  Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order  has 
reduced  the  supply? — Yes. 

1397.  That  the  number  of  cows  in  Dublin  has  de- 
creased?— Yes. 

1398.  And  that  the  condensed  milk  factories  have 
decreased  the  supply? — Yes. 

1399.  And  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  from  your 
evidence  where  there  is  any  counterbalance? — The 
number  of  creameries  has  reduced  the  milk  supply, 
but  there  are  other  districts  not  heretofore  producing 
milk  that  do  so  now  and  send  it  into  the  city. 

1400.  In  spite  of  the  Order? — Yes.  I  have  not  in- 
dicated that  there  was  a  diminution  in  the  supply. 

1401.  But  what  I  want  to  find  out  is  where  the  in- 
crease comes  in  to  counterbalance  the  four  definite 
decreases  that  you  mentioned? — The  supply  has  been 
maintained  by  increased  milk  from  the  country  and 
also  by  the  tinned  milk,  which  takes  the  place  of  the 
genuine  article  in  a  great  number  of  instances,  and 
I  suppose  the  people  have  to  do  with  smaller  supplies. 
I  know  a  great  number  of  people  who  say  they  cannot 
supply  the  demand  to  the  individual  to  as  large  an 
extent  as  they  used  to  do.  They  have  to  put  them  on 
short  commons. 
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1402.  So  your  opinion  would  ratlicr  bo  that  the  bulk 
of  fresh  milk  now  sold  in  the  streets  of  Dublin  in  one 
day  is  less  than  it  used  to  be?— Yes;  I  think  it  is. 

1403.  But  at  present  there  is  no  means  of  estimat- 
ing that  decrease'?— No;  it  must  be  an  approxima- 
tion. 

1404.  Then,  with  regard  to  these  careless,  dirty, 
untidy  people— when  you  catch  a  thoroughly  untidy 
man  who  goes  on  being  untidy  and  dirty,  do  you  bring 
him  into  court  from  time  to  time? — Yes. 

1405.  Is  he  fined?— Yes;  a  shilling,  as  a  rule. 
1405a.  And  if  the  same  man  is  brought  in  four  or  five 

times  do  the  magistrates  still  go  on  putting  on  a  fine 
of  a  shiUiug? — Yes,  they  are, very  sympathetic. 

1406.  They  don't  increase  tho  penalty  when  the 
olfence  is  repeated? — Very  seldom,  and  they  cer- 
tainly do  not  increase  it  sufficiently. 

1407.  Lady  EvEiiAiiD. — Have  you  had  any  case  of  a 
cowkeeper  who  keeps  his  place  dirty;  I  mean,  have 
you  any  power  to  refuse  him  registration? — No.  In 
Glasgow  they  have  power  to  revoke  a  licence,  even  at 
any  time,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  have  such  powers 
in  Ireland,  and  be  able  to  refuse  a  renewal  of  a 
licence  if  it  was  considered  necessary. 

1408.  Mr.  Wilson. — In  your  preliminary  evidence, 
Mr.  Watson,  you  quote  certain  reasons  why  the  milk 
supply  is  scarce  in  certain  parts  of  the  country,  and 
one  of  these  is  marked  E  in  the  summary  of  evidence 
handed  in.  "  The  difficulty  of  getting  good  milch 
oows  at  a  moderate  price,  such  as  would  suit  the 
finance  of  a  small  farmer;  this  is  to  some  extent  due 
to  the  operations  in  connection  with  the  dairy  trade 
of  slaughtering  as  beef  cows  on  their  third  or  fourth 
calf  after  taking  one  season's  milk.  This  system  has 
sprung  up  since  the  wholesale  slaughter  under  the 
Pleuro-Pneumonia  Act.  Before  the  pleuro-pneumonia 
restriction  period  the  Dublin  dairyman  brought  round 
his  cows,  and  thus  kept  good  milkers  for  three  or  four 
seasons,  but  now  this  is  completely  changed."  You 
give  as  a  reason  for  that  that  such  a  condition  has 
sprung  up  since  the  wholesale  slaughter  under  the 
Pleuro-Pneumonia  Act? — Yes. 

1409.  We  had  no  wholesale  slaughter  in  Belfast? — 
You  had. 

That  must  have  been  before  I  was  interested  in  the 
milk  trade. 

1410.  Prof.  Mettam. — That  was  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  ago — in  the  early  nineties? — It  was  nearly  as 
iiad  in  Belfast  as  it  was  in  Dublin. 

1411.  Mr.  Wilson. — Is  the  system  in  operation  else- 
where— where  the  cow  is  milked  for  a  year  and  then 
sold  as  beef? — No.  In  England  and  Scotland,  when 
they  come  across  a  good  milch  cow  they  keep  her  in 
the  family  for  a  long  time.  That  is  at  once  an  advan- 
tage and  a  disadvantage.  It  is  an  advantage  to  keep  a 
good  cow,  and  it  is  a  disadvantage,  because  there  is  a 
tendency  to  increase  the  possibilities  of  the  animal  be- 
coming tubercular.  The  more  an  animal  is  housed  the 
gi'oater  is  the  danger  of  its  becoming  tubercular. 

1412.  You  suggest  that  this  condition  is  peculiar  to 
the  Irish  milk  trade? — No;  I  don't  think  it  is  peculiar 
in  Limerick  and  other  creamery  districts. 

The  CiiAiEMAN. — I  don't  think  it  is. 

1413.  Prof.  Mettam. — What  do  you  say  is  peculiar? 
Mr.  Wilson. — The  system  of  keeping  a  cow  for  rme 

year  and  then  giving  it  over  for  beef. 

Prof.  Mettam. — In  Edinburgh  that  is  the  rule. 

Witness. — I  think  the  custom  in  most  of  the  Eng- 
lish towns  is,  if  they  come  across  a  good  milch  cow,  to 
keep  her  and  have  three  or  four  calves  before  they  sell 
lier.  The  custom  I  mentioned  is  peculiar  to  Dublin, 
but  it  is  not  true  of  Limerick  and  the  creamery  dis- 
tricts. 

1414.  The  Chairman. — I  am  familiar  with  the  fact 
that  in  Limerick  they  keep  the  cow  till  old  age? — Yes, 
and  in  the  large  English  cities. 

1415.  Mr.  Wilson. — You  are  of  opinion  that  the  sys- 
tem you  refer  to  was  due  to  peculiar  conditions  subse- 
quent to  the  Pleuro-Pneumonia  Act?— Yes. 

1416.  And  if  the  other  system  was  desirable,  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  the  people  from  going  back  to  it? — ■ 
No.  The  point  that  concerns  me  most  is  the  freedom 
of  the  animals  from  tuberculosis. 

1417.  As  regards  the  Dublin  trade  as  a  whole,  I  take 
it  it  is  for  the  greater  part  in  the  hands  of  small  far- 
mers, comparatively  small  men  without  much  capital? 
—Yes. 
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1418.  And  they  could  not  go  to  the  cost  of  installing 
expensive  machinery  and  having  the  most  modern 
methods  introduced? — I  don't  think  so.  They  are 
mostly  small  men  without  much  capital. 

1419.  These  are  the  men  who  control  the  trade  in 
Dublin?— Yes. 

1420.  Is  there  a  commercial  dairy  on  the  Continental 
lines  comiected  with  the  Dublin  supply? — No;  that 
would  be  a  big  scheme.  The  nearest  approach  to  that 
is  the  Lucan  Dairy. 

1421.  Is  it  run  by  a  private  company? — Yes;  that  is 
the  only  instance  I  could  give  you. 

1422.  With  regard  to  the  examination  of  cows  in 
Dublin  for  tuberculosis,  you  have  given  some  interest- 
ing figures  on  page  5  of  your  precis  of  evidence.  \  on 
say  that  in  1908,  1,426  were  examined,  with  the  fol- 
lowing results  :  suspected  cases  of  tuberculosis  (fat 
cattle),  5.    These  were  not  cows  in  milk? — No. 

1423.  There  were  only  four  samples  of  suspected 
milk  taken? — Yes;  and  there  is  no  apparent  evidence 
of  tuberculosis  at  all. 

1424.  You  say  the  samples  of  suspected  milk  taken 
were  four,  and  the  proportion  of  suspected  cases  were  5 
— that  makes  9.  You  say,  "  the  masses  irregular  in 
contour,  and  where  no  acute  inflammation  was  present,, 
and  in  which  tubercle  might  be  the  initial  factor,  num- 
bered 15  "? — Yes. 

1425.  In  point  of  fact,  you  did  not  succeed  in  proving 
tuberculosis  of  the  udder  m  any  case? — No,  the  bac- 
teriologist gave  a  clear  certificate. 

1426.  You  had  no  proof  of  the  existence  of  tubercu- 
losis of  the  udder? — No;  and  the  only  protection  I  have 
is  in  handing  the  samples  to  the  bacteriologist  and  let- 
ting him  pronounce  upon  theni.  If  lie  says  the  sample 
is  not  sufficient,  I  will  get  another  for  him.  I  go  by 
his  instructions. 

1427.  Later  on,  in  the  next  year,  the  suspected  cases 
were  11,  and  the  samples  of  milk  taken  numbered  four. 
Comparing  these  figures  with  those  you  gave  in  the 
quotations  about  Manchester,  you  would  suggest  that  in 
Dublin  there  are  much  fewer  tubercular  udder  cases 
than  in  Manchester? — That,  free  from  all  prejudice,  is 
true. 

1428.  Do  you  think  that  the  figures  indicate  the  line 
of  truth? — I  think  it  is  possibly  true;  I  don't  say  it 
is  absolutely  true.  I  think  the  incidence  of  tuberculosis 
in  Irish  milch  cows  and  fat  beasts  is  very  much  less  in 
Ireland  than  in  England  or  Scotland. 

1429.  That  is,  the  figures  which  these  two  com- 
parisons suggest  are  pointing  in  the  direction  of  truth? 
—Yes. 

1430.  Because  the  discrepancy  is  very  great? — Yes. 
We  had  an  investigation  recently  in  our  cattle  market 
as  regards  the  statement  made  that  a  number  of  tuber- 
cular cows  were  exposed  for  sale  in  the  cattle  market, 
and  the  Public  Health  Committee  convened  a  meeting 
in  the  City  Arms  Hotel,  which  was  attended  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  salesmasters  and  large  expoiters,  and 
ail  the  men  who  trade  in  that  market,  including  English- 
men and  Scotchmen.  We  took  evidence  direct  as  re- 
gards this  question  of  tuberculosis  in  Irish  cattle  from, 
men  who  bought  up  to  600  fat  beasts  in  the  week,  and 
their  verdict  was  that  the  Irish  cattle  were  practically 
free  from  tuberculosis.  One  man  from  Oldham,  a  Mr.. 
Carter,  who  has  to  purchase  stock  in  the  North  of  Scot- 
land, Norwich,  and  other  English  districts,  for  three 
months  of  the  year,  stated  that  the  proportion  of  tuber- 
cular animals  was  far  greater  in  these  districts  than  in 
Ireland.  Some  two  years  ago,  Lloyd's  Insvu-ance  people 
were  about  to  start  a  separate  branch  here  in  Dublin, 
and  when  the  agent  interviewed  me,  I  said,  "  Y'ou  are 
coming  at  the  right  time,  there  is  no  tuberculosis  here 
now,  it  is  vanishing  away,  and  we  are  practically  free 
from  it."  He  replied  by  saying,  "  That  is  exactly  the 
reason  why  we  are  coming,  because  we  have  secured 
the  information  that  the  Irish  cattle  exposed  for  sale  in 
the  big  markets  in  England  are  very  nmch  freer  from 
tuberculosis  than  the  English  or  Scotch  cattle,  and  we 
find  this  would  be  a  very  good  place  to  start  a  branch." 

1431.  Sir  .ToHN  Lentaigne. — You  don  "t  think  that  is  a 
reason  for  relaxing  precautions? — No. 

1432.  Mr.  Wilson. — And,  consequently,  when  you 
say  on  page  7  that  only  three  cows  were  slaughtered 
under  this  recent  Act  during  the  year,  that  does  not 
convey  that  undiscovered  tuberculosis  is  extensively 
prevalent? — No.  it  does  not.  I  would  like  to  be  per- 
fectly certain  upon  this  question  of  tuberculosis  of  the 
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udder.  I  consider  it  is  absolutely  essential,  if  yuii  want 
to  get  at  the  root  of  it,  that  you  must  take  tree  samples 
of  milk,  have  a  bacteriological  examination,  and  follow 
it  up  as  is  done  in  England,  and  not  be  doing  the 
thing  by  half  measures. 

1433.  '  Sir  John  Lentauine. — And  without  it  you  could 
not  know  what  is  the  real  condition  of  the  animal? — No. 

1434.  Mr.  Wilson. — At  the  end  of  this  section  you 
have  already  referred  to,  you  speak  of  keeping  the  sus- 
pected animal  under  close  observation.  Could  you  give 
the  Commission  some  suggestion  of  how  constant  that 
observation  could  be  in  practice.  Supposing  you  have  to 
deal  with  a  careless,  untidy,  ignorant  man — I  won't  say 
a  dishonest  man — and  you  advise  him  not  to  use  the 
milk  of  a  certain  cow."  He  says  he  won't,  but  when 
he  gets  you  away  he  returns  to  the  old  practice  again : 
is  there  any  way  by  which  that  man  could  be  prevented 
from  using-  that  cow's  milk? — I  say  we  should  have 
power  to  isolate,  to  see  that  proper  conditions  were 
observed,  and  make  certain  of  the  isolation.  And  wher- 
ever the  suspicion  was  strong,  we  should  be  empowered 
to  slaughter  the  animal  suspected.  In  a  question  of 
such  importance  as  milk,  I  think  where  there  is  a  well- 
founded  fear  or  suspicion  of  tuberculosis  of  the  udder, 
we  should  be  protected  by  the  law  in  slaughtering  the 
animals. 

1435.  Would  you  ask  for  the  use  of  the  tuberculin 
test  before  slaughtering? — Yes,  I  think  it  would  be  very 
desirable. 

1436.  In  other  words,  although,  at  the  time  of  in- 
spection, the  Inspector  may  pour  the  milk  down  the 
sewer,  the  control  is  not  very  effective? — No,  it  is  not; 
there  can  be  no  effective  control  unless  you  absolutely 
remove  the  suspected  animal. 

1437.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  a  suspec- 
ted cow  may  be  hidden  away  in  an  outlying  shed,  so  as 
not  to  come  under  the  notice  of  the  Inspector? — That 
would  not  surprise  me  at  all.  During  the  pleuro- 
pneumonia outbreak  I  knew  of  a  dairyman  who  kept 
suspicious  animals  away  from  observation  by  having  two 
yards,  in  one  of  which  he  placed  the  suspected  cows. 

1438.  R.eferring  to  the  quotation  you  have  got  from 
the  Manchester  report,  the  whole  of  the  statement  sent 
in  by  you  is  from  the  report? — Yes,  with  a  slight  addi- 
tion, "l  only  give  the  report  to  show  what  was  being 
done  in  Manchester  with  such  excellent  results.  i 
think  you  can  accept  the  name  and  reputation  of  Pro- 
fessor Delepine  as  good  enough  to  assist  you  in  your 
deliberations. 

1439.  Sir  John  Lentaigne. — Where  was  this  report 
published? — It  was  read  at  the  Congress  of  Veterinary 
Officers  of  Health  in  Edinburgh.  It  was  only  printed 
for  circulation  among  the  Association. 

1440.  The  Chairman. — Sir  John  Lentaigne  says  it  is 
a  very  valuable  document,  and  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  Commissioners.  We  will  get  the  Secretary  to 
write  for  copies. 

Witness. — I  will  be  only  too  pleased  to  get  them  for 
the  Commission. 

1441.  Mr.  Wilson. — You  gave  us  evidence  that  the 
percentage  of  clinically  tubercular  cows  is  not  so  large 
in  Ireland  as  in  England.  You  also  advise  us  to  recom- 
mend power  to  slaughter  on  suspicion,  after  applying 
the  tuberculin  test? — Yes. 

1442.  Would  you  agree  with  me  that  it  is  no  injustice 
at  all  to  the  farmer  to  slaughter  such  an  animal,  because 
a  cow  of  that  class  is  generally  a  "  piner,"  and  is  cost- 
ing the  farmer  as  much  as,  or  more  than,  she  brings 
in? — I  would  not  go  as  far  as  that.  I  know  it  is  an 
exceptional  case.  'There  are  a  tremendous  number  that 
will  fatten  when  they  get  over  the  acute  stage. 

1443.  The  animal  I  am  speaking  of  is  a  clinically  and 
obviously  diseased  animal? — Those  ought  to  be  slaugh- 
tered. 

1444.  Would  you  agree  with  the  suggestion  that  ani- 
mals of  that  kind  are  not  usually  earning  money  for 
their  owners? — No,  they  are  not. 

1445.  Sir  John  Lentaigne. — And  are  they  not  a 
danger  to  the  rest  of  the  herd? — Yes. 

1446.  And  are  you  not  doing  the  farmer  a  service  in 
taking  away  such  a  cow? — Yes. 

1447.  Prof.  Mettam. — Moreover,  you  are  allowing  him 
4'10  compensation? — If  you  allowed  full  compensation, 
as  is  done  in  the  case  of  pleuro-pneumonia,  you  would 
find  that,  instead  of  the  cows  that  are  doing  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  harm  being  concealed,  every  honest 
citizen  would  come  forward  and  say  it  would  be  no 
loss  to  the  owner  if  I  reported  the  case,  that  he  should 


have  the  animal  slaughtered,  and  he  would  be  allowed 
compensation.  Until  you  give  compensation  for  the 
live-stock,  and  get  the  active  sympathy  and  support  of 
the  owners,  you  will  never  make  satisfactory  progress. 

1448.  Mr.  Wilson. — You  give  on  page  4  of  your  precis 
of  evidence  a  return  showing  the  number  of  cases  re- 
ported by  the  Manchester  authorities  that  were 
obviously  suspected.  Y^ou  say  that  out  of  1,672  animals 
that  were  obviously  suspicious  only  419  were  found  to 
be  producing  tuberculous  milk  at  the  time  of  the  in- 
spection?— Yes. 

1449.  419  of  the  suspected  animals  were  proved  to  be 
tuberculous  by  inoculation  experiments? — Yes. 

1450.  And  would  you  agree  that  the  remaining  three- 
fourths  of  the  suspected  animals  should  be  inoculated 
by  the  tubercvilin  test,  and  slaughtered  if  they  reacted? 
—Yes. 

1451.  And  that  compensation  should  be  given? — Cer- 
tainly, if  the  result  of  the  examination  was  in  favour 
of  destroying  the  animal. 

1452.  Sir  John  Lentaigne. — Of  course,  a  great  deal 
would  depend  upon  the  amount  of  suspicion? — Yes. 

1453.  Prof.  Mettam. — Arising  out  of  Mr.  Wilson's 
question,  you  would  not  slaughter  every  animal  that 
reacted  to  the  tuberculin  test? — No;  I  think  that  would 
be  a  very  tall  order. 

1454.  Mr.  Wilson. — Out  of  an  enormous  number  of 
cattle  1,672  were  suspected.  Out  of  apparently  8,000 
samples  of  mixed  milk,  which  covers  a  large  number 
of  cows,  they  found  that  1,672  cows  were  suspected, 
and  that  only  419  of  these  were  actually  producing 
tubercle  bacilli  at  the  moment? — Yes. 

1455.  And  it  does  not  at  all  follow  that  others  of  the 
1,672  were  not  secreting  tubercle  bacilli  at  another 
moment? — That  is  so.  A  sample  taken  to-day  might 
be  free  from  them,  and  to-morrow  the  milk  might  be 
reeking  with  them.  The  question  of  slaughter  is  a 
matter  of  finance  from  beginning  to  end.  It  would 
take  such  a  huge  sum  for  compensation  for  all  these 
cows  that  the  State  is  afraid  that  the  expenditure  on 
the  Boer  war  would  drop  into  insignificance  compared 
to  it. 

1456.  That  is  the  argument  I  want  to  get  a  little  bit 
away  from.  I  want  to  speak  of  the  clinically  tuber- 
cular animal? — Yes;  they  should  be  slaughtered. 

1457.  And  when  you  get  what  this  gentleman  got  in 
Manchester,  the  suspected  animals  should  be  tested, 
and  the  ones  that  did  react  should  be  slaughtered? — 
There  ought  to  be  some  differentiation  in  the  cases  of 
suspicion  that  reacted  and  were  not  open.  An  animal 
might  react  to  the  tuberculin  test,  and  not  be  a  source 
of  very  much  danger  to  the  animals  around.  But  I 
think  that  in  cases  where  the  animal  did  react  after 
the  tuberculin  test  had  been  applied  the  animal  should 
be  isolated.  I  don't  say  slaughtered,  unless  you  believe 
that  it  is  openly  affected,  and  is  likely  to  affect  other 
stock.  That  really  brings  us  down  to  the  destruction 
of  all  reactors,  that  they  would  represent  an  enormous 
sum. 

1458.  I  am  speaking  of  the  animals  which  are  visibly 
wrong? — All  cases  of  open  tuberculosis  should  be  de- 
stroyed. 

1459.  From  your  evidence  I  gather  that  there  is  a 
small  number  of  these  animals  in  Ireland  as  com- 
pared with  England  and  Scotland? — Yes,  the  number 
is  small. 

1460.  Dr.  Moorhead. — £10  is  a  moderate  compen- 
sation for  that? — I  would  sooner  give  full  compen- 
sation in  all  cases. 

1461.  Professor  Mettam. — Are  there  many  animals 
that  are  clinically  tubercular  worth  £10? — I  would  not 
be  surprised  if  there  are  some.  I  think  you  would  get 
a  number  in  Ireland. 

1462.  Are  they  worth  £10  in  the  open  market? — 
Perhaps  not,  because  they  are  always  liable  to  be 
seized. 

1463.  Mr.  Campbell. — Surely  in  the  Dublin  dairies 
you  would  find  fine  big  cows  with  tuberculosis  in  the 
udder  that  would  be  worth  far  more  than  £10? — I 
really  must  say  that  the  number  of  animals  affected 
with  tuberculosis  of  the  udder  in  Dublin  is  very 
small. 

1464.  Arc  there  many  cows  standing  in  the  Dublin 
dairies  to-day  worth  less  than  £10? — The  average  price 
of  a  dairy  cow  in  Dublin  is  anything  between  £15  and 
£18. 

1465.  Mr.  Wilson. — Have  you  any  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  your  exarnination  and  control  of  disease  had 
done  what  the  report  suggests — driven  unhealthy  ani- 
mals into  pliaces  where  they  are  less  easily  found? — I 
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think  they  are  very  much  more  careful  of  the  stock 
they  buy.  I  don't  think  that  thej-  drive  them  into 
places  where  they  are  not  observed. 

1466.  Mr.  Campbell. — A  great  deal  of  the  milk  sup- 
ply that  is  now  coming  in  by  rail  is  from  places  where 
veterinary  inspectors  have  been  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  looking  after  the  cattle? — Yes,  recently, 
within  the  past  twelve  months. 

1467.  So  it  is  hardly  fair  to  say  that  all  that  milk 
is  coming  in  without  inspection? — It  is  only  within  the 
past  twelve  months  that  many  of  these  appointments 
have  been  made,  and  I  think  there  would  not  be  a  very 
great  difference  in  the  supply  now. 

1468.  We  have  in  evidence  that  the  great  bulk  of 
these  districts  are  now  supplied  with  a  veterinary  sur- 
geon?— Yes. 

1469.  So  I  think  we  may  fairly  take  it  and  expect 
that,  no  matter  what  this  Commission  may  recom- 
mend, already  some  improvement  has  taken  place? — 
Most  undoubtedly. 

1470.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  danger  of 
your  coming  into  conflict  with  the  local  authorities  ad- 
ministering the  Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order  if  you  had 
power  to  go  down  into  their  districts? — I  have  no 
doubt  about  it;  there  would. 

1471.  Do  you  think  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
the  Local  Government  Board  is  anxious  to  give  the 
new  system  a  fair  trial? — I  don't  know  that  it  is,  but 
it  is  reasonable  that  they  should  take  that  view. 

1472.  They  have,  to  your  own  knowledge,  within  the 
past  twelve  months  made  strenuous  efforts  to  get  veter- 
inary surgeons  appointed? — Yes. 

1473.  And  co-operate  with  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture ? — Yes. 

1474.  We  have  it  in  evidence  that  a  number  of  veter- 
inary surgeons  have  been  appointed,  and  it  is  only 
reasonable  that  the  new  system  should  get  a  fair 
trial? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

1475.  I  would  like  to  ask  your  opinion  about  this 
question  of  tuberculosis  in  cattle  generally.  I  am  very 
much  interested  in  it,  and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture is  interested  in  it  too.  Don't  you  think  that  the 
way  to  tackle  this  tuberculosis  question  is  to  get  the 
cattle  fre.e  from  it  altogether? — I  do. 

1476.  Now,  you  are  aware,  I  dare  say,  of  the  recom- 
mendations made  from  time  to  time  to  try  and  get  rid 
of  it?— Yes. 

1477.  That  is,  that  animals  found  with  tuberculosis 
should  be  tested  with  tuberculin,  those  which  react 
being  kept  separate  from  the  others? — Yes,  and  if  you 
have  a  high-class  stock  you  need  not  be  afraid  to  rear 
calves  from  re-acting  cows.  That  system  has  been 
very  successful  in  Denmark  and  other  places. 

1478.  You  know  it  is  not  in  operation  in  Ireland? — 
No,  it  is  not. 

1479.  It  has  been  very  successfully  carried  out  else- 
where. Do  you  know  that  it  is  the  case  that  public 
opinion  in  Ireland  will  not  allow  the  Department  to 
recommend  farmers  to  send  to  the  abattoir  animals  that 
react,  and  that  the  Cattle  Traders'  Association  raised  a 
great  rumpus  over  this  subject,  and  questions  were 

asked  in  Parliament  and  the  thing  had  to  be  stopped?  

Yes. 

1480.  I  put  that  question  to  you  purposely,  because 
you  understand  this  question  and  would  be  able  to 
educate  public  opinion  in  the  matter.  Take  the  ordi- 
nary cattle  of  the  country— the  cattle  in  the  ordinary 
dairy  yards  of  Dublin— you  agree  that,  if  tested,  a  great 
number  of  them  would  re-act.  Notwithstanding  that, 
you  would  not  hesitate  to  fatten  these  animals  and  send 
them  to  the  butcher?— I  would  have  no  hesitation  what- 
ever. 

1481.  And  you  say  there  is  no  reason  why  the  beef 

should  not  be  consumed,  after  inspection  of"  course?  

Yes. 

1482.  Would  you  recommend  the  Department  to  try 
to  encourage  this  system  of  eradicating  tuberculosis?— 
Yes. 

1483.  More  particularly  from  among  the  pure-bred 
herds  ?--Yes;  there  should  be  grants  given  for  breeding 
tuberculous-free  cattle,  and  the  tuberculin  test  should 
be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  farmers. 

1484.  Of  course,  if  the  cows  re-acted,  there  is  no 
necessity  for  disposing  of  them  there  and  then?— That 
IS  so;  they  ought  to  be  separated  and  put  in  houses  bv 
themselves. 

1485  But  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not 
breed  from  them,  they  might  have  perfectly  healthy 
offsprmg?— Yes,  perfectly  healthy.  ^  ^ 


1486.  If  the  offspring  are  taken  away  and  kept  with 
cattle  that  don't  re-act? — Yes. 

1487.  So  there  is  no  necessity  for  an  immediate 
slaughter  of  the  cows? — No. 

1488.  And  are  you  of  opinion  that  if  that  system  were 
(  arried  on  with  our  pure-bred  herds  it  would  lead  to 
the  reduction  of  the  number  of  re-acting  cows  in  the 
country? — Yes. 

1489.  And  that  would  re-act  upon  the  milk  supply? — 
Yes.  In  a  matter  of  seven  or  eight  years  on  the  Conti- 
nent it  has  had  magnificent  results. 

1490.  In  confirmation  of  what  you  said  about  the  cows 
of  Ireland  not  being  so  tubercular  as  those  of  Great 
Britain,  I  don't  know  if  you  are  aware  of  the  work  of 
the  late  Mr.  John  Spier,  a  very  important  Glasgow 
farmer  and  dairyman,  and  a  prominent  agriculturist  in 
Scotland?— No.' 

Well,  for  many  years  he  was  supplying  milk  from 
cows  that  did  not  re-act.  He  had  occasion  to  purchase 
Irish  and  British  cattle,  and  he  submitted  them  to  the 
tuberculin  test.  He  told  me  afterwards  that  the  Irish 
cattle  were  very  much  freer  from  tuberculosis  than  the 
others? 

The  Chairman. — That  is  very  gratifying. 

1491.  Prof.  Mettam. — Referring  to  the  question 
which  Professor  Campbell  put  just  now,  it  is  not  com- 
mon to  find  tuberculosis  in  the  flesh? — No. 

1492.  Unless  the  disease  is  very  generalised,  no  one 
thinks  of  condemning  the  carcass? — ^No. 

1493.  Seizing  the  portion  that  is  affected  is  sufficient 
to  guard  the  consumer? — Yes. 

1494.  Consequently,  there  is  no  reason  why  any  per- 
son who  wants  to  free  his  herd  from  tuberculosis  should 
not  send  his  cattle  to  the  abattoir  to  have  the  animals 
slaughtered  ? — No. 

1495.  And  if  the  food  was  found  to  be  unfit  for 
human  use,  you  compensate  the  owner? — Yes,  if  the 
law  permitted. 

1496.  That  would  be  an  inducement  to  the  farmer  to 
send  his  cows  to  the  abattoir  to  be  slaughtered? — Yes. 

1497.  And  there  is  only  a  small  amount  of  risk  that 
the  animal  would  not  pass  the  test? — Yes. 

1498.  And  in  a  period  of  years,  with  judicious 
compensation,  it  would  be  possible  to  rid  the  herd  of 
tuberculosis?— Yes,  it  would  only  be  a  question  of 
years. 

1499.  Now,  we  have  heard  tuberculosis  of  the  udder 
spoken  of  very  glibly;  is  it  an  easy  disease  to  diagnose? 
— It  is  very  difficult. 

1500.  You  might  have  cows  in  which  you  would  have 
little  reason  to  suspect  it  was  present,' and  yet  they 
might  be  found  to  have  the  disease  extensively?  Yes.*^ 

1501.  And  it  is  not  always  necessarily  a  cow  that 
appears  to  be  in  bad  condition  that  is  tubercular,  or  is 
suffering  from  tubercular  mastitis?— That  is  so. 

1502.  As  regards  these  other  diseases  of  the  udder, 
do  you  think  it  is  possible  that  certain  of  them  may  be 
dangerous  to  man?— Some  of  them,  I  suppose,  would 
be. 

1503.  They  might  be  infective  to  man? — Yes. 

1504.  It  is  possible  also  that  the  so-called  milk- 
boils  would  be?— The  researches  of  Dr.  Savage  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  seem  to  discount  that  what 
we  think  would  be  very  pathogenic  to  man  represent 
a  small  figure. 

1505.  Experimentally,  at  all  events,  there  is  no  dif- 
ference observed  between  the  organisms  found  in  milk 
boils  and  those  found  in  man? — No;  I  don't  think  so. 

1506.  I  suppose  a  certain  number  of  dairymen  in 
Dublin  send  their  cows  to  the  country  in  summer  to 
pasture? — Yes. 

1507.  Have  you  any  power  to  follow  up  these  cows? 
— No. 

1508.  As  soon  as  they  leave  the  city  boundary  they 
are  out  of  your  sphere  of  influence? — I  have  no  juris- 
diction, but  I  have  sometimes  gone  out  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Sir  Charles  Cameron.  In  one  of  the  cases 
of  suspected  typhoid  Professor  McWeeney  was  exam- 
ining the  patient  and  the  milk  suspected,  but  he  failed 
to  get  any  positive  results  of  bacilli  of  typhoid.  He 
gave  rather  an  alarming  report  that  the  milk  was  teem- 
ing with  the  tubercle  bacilli.  I  went  out  and  examined 
the  udders,  and  Sir  Charles  Cameron  suggested  that  I 
should  apply  the  tuberculin  test.  I  said  to  him  that 
it  was  a  long  way  out  there  and  that  there  was  no 
proper  shed  about  in  which  to  examine  the  cow,  and 
that  with  all  my  goings  in  and  out  that  I  should 'need 
to  take  up  my  residence  at  the  place.  I  said  also 
that  he  had  better  wait  till  Professor  McWeeney  had 
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made  complete  animal  experimentation.  Professor 
McWeeney  told  us,  after  his  experiments,  that  he  was 
dealing  with  acid  fast  bacilli,  which  was  a  different 
thing  altogether. 

1509.  There  are  bacilli  to  be  found  in  milk  with  a 
family  resemblance  to  the  tubercle  which  are  not  the 
tubercle  bacilli  at  all? — Yes,  and  they  have  the  char- 
acter in  common  with  what  is  known  as  acid  fast 
bacilli. 

1510.  You  say  that  this  animal  experimentation  re- 
quires a  long  time  to  develop? — From  ten  days  to 
three  weeks. 

1511.  It  is  not  quite  certain  till  about  three  weeks- — 
until  the  animal  has  developed  the  disease? — That  is 
so. 

1512.  Then  as  regards  the  tuberculin  test,  have  you 
any  power  to  apply  it  if  the  owner  objects? — None 
whatever. 

1513.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  a  valuable  asset 
to  your  methods  of  inspection  if  you  had  the  power 
to  apply  the  tuberculin  test  willy-nilly,  if  you  suspect 
a  cow? — Yes. 

1514  You  think  if  you  had  that  power  it  would  faci- 
litate your  diagnosis;  that  is  to  say,  you  would  be  able 
to  arrive  at  a  decision  more  quickly  as  to  what  the 
animal  was  suffering  from?^ — Yes. 

1515.  And  lead  to  definite  information  as  to  what  the 
animal  was  suffering  from? — Yes. 

1516.  I  see  you  say  that  in  some  cases  the  cows 
feed  on  the  refuse  of  distilleries? — Yes,  and  that  their 
viscera  becomes  degenerated. 

1517.  Sir  John  LENTArcNE. — Is  there  a  definite 
amount  of  alcohol  in  the  grains? — I  think  there  must 
be  a  modicum  of  it. 

1518.  Professor  Mettam. — As  regards  milk  of  the 
cows,  would  you  suggest  any  pattern  of  pail  to  be 
introduced  with  the  object  of  preventing  contamination 
by  dust  and  such  things? — I  think  if  we  had  machi- 
nery for  milking  it  would  be  very  eSective.  There  is 
a  certain  form  of  pail  that  protects  milk  from  dust. 

1519.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  that  if  such  a  pat- 
tern were  recommended  it  would  protect  the  milk  from 
contamination? — I  don't  think  recommendations  arc 
worth  the  paper  they  are  written  on. 

1520.  You  prefer  penal  powers? — Yes.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  in  our  bye-laws  we  require  that  milk  exposed 
for  sale  in  the  shop  shall  be  covered  with  a  muslin 
cover  or  something  of  that  kind,  so  as  to  protect  it 
from  contamination.  But  that  is  only  an  indifferent 
means  of  protection,  because  very  frequently  I  find 
that  the  person  in  the  shop  forgets,  when  attending 
customers,  to  replace  the  cover,  and  the  milks  gets 
contaminated.  I  think  something  of  a  more  permanent 
character  is  needed. 

1521.  You  stated  to  the  Commission,  I  think,  that 
the  municipality  should  have  power  to  take  samples  of 
all  milk  coming  into  the  city,  whether  by  rail,  road, 
or  sea,  and  subject  it  to  a  bacteriological  examina- 
tion?— Yes,  and  I  would  advocate  taking  samples  not 
only  of  milk  coming  from  the  country,  but  also  of 
samples  of  milk  fresh  from  the  cow,  and  have  therii 
submitted  to  a  bacteriological  examination,  so  as  to 
assist  me  in  arriving  at  a  decision  as  to  whether  there 
is  tuberculosis  in  the  herd. 

1522.  Mr.  O'Brien. — You  were  saying  there  is  less 
milk  coming  on  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  line 
now,  because  it  runs  through  a  creamery  district?— 
Yes. 

152.3.  How  is  that,  in  spite  of  the  poor  price  which 
is  being  received  at  the  creamery,  as  compared  with 
what  would  be  given  for  milk  in  the  city?  Is  it  due 
to  the  personal  laziness  of  the  farrrHjrs  that  they  don't 
send  the  milk  to  the  city? — I  think  so. 

1524.  You  don't  think  that  the  railway  facilities,  or 
want  of  railway  facilities,  the  treatment  of  the  cans 
returned  empty,  and  the  question  of  the  fraudulent 
handling  of  the  milk,  prevent  more  farmers  from  sup- 
plying the  city? — I  think  it  would. 

1525.  But  on  the  whole,  do  you  think  it  is  because 
they  have  not  taken  the  question  sufficiently  into  con- 
sideration?— I  think  it  is,  perhaps,  that  these  farmers 
have  not  thought  out  the  matter  and  how  they  might 
come  into  consultation  with  the  people  in  Dublin  who 
buy  milk,  and  as  they  have  the  creameries  at  their 
hands  they  send  the  milk  to  them. 

1526.  Do  the  big  Dublin  dairies  supply  their  milk 
from  their  own  herds? — Yes,  but  I  know  the  Luean 
Dairy  is  altogether  a  country  supply.  They  produce 
no  milk  themselves  in  the  city. 


1527.  I  suppose  they  would  go  to  the  country 
creamery  districts  just  as  readily  as  anywhere  else  if 
they  could  get  a  good,  clean  supply? — I  believe  so.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  it  from  the  manager  of  the 
Lucan  Dairy  that  their  supply  is  running  so  short  that 
they  will  have  to  start  producing  themselves. 

1528.  You  don't  happen  to  know  what  price  they 
pay  to  the  country  people  producing  the  milk? — The 
price  is  Id.  per  gallon  at  present,  and  is  delivered  at 
the  railway  station  in  the  country. 

1529.  At  this  time  of  the  year  that  is  not  much  in 
excess  of  the  creamery  price? — No. 

1530.  We  were  paying  6}^d.  at  my  creamery  last 
month,  and  we  add  a  penny  for  the  returned  milk — 
that  would  be  7Jd.? — Yes. 

1531.  So  there  is  no  reason  for  the  farmers  to 
send  out  their  milk  to  the  cities  when  they  can  get  as 
good  a  price  in  the  creamery  district? — I  think  that 
should  keep  it  there. 

1532.  You  have  the  milk  coming  in  at  the  different 
termini  at  Dublin  under  your  inspection  to  a  certain 
extent? — I  was  explaining  before  that  this  is  the  duty 
nt  another  Department,  the  food  inspectors. 

1534.  But  you  don't  look  upon  it  as  one  of  your 
regular  duties? — No. 

1535.  You  did  report  that  you  found  dirty  cloths  ?^ — 
Yes. 

1536.  So  would  it  surprise  you,  from  what  has  come- 
under  your  notice,  to  get  a  letter  like  this  :  "  I  should 
like  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  filthy  state  of  the 
milk  arriving  in  Dublin.  Some  time  ago  I  was  wait- 
ing at  Westland  Piow  for  the  arrival  of  a  train.  I  saw 
the  milk  train  arrive  with  the  cans  in  open  waggons. 
Few,  if  any,  of  the  cans  had  tight-fitting  lids,  and 
one  or  two  were  covered  with  a  piece  of  old  mackin- 
tosh, in  a  filthy  state.  I  took  the  lids  oS  several  of 
tlie  cans  and  there  was  a  regular  crust  of  filth  on  the 
top  of  the  milk"? — It  certainly  would  not  surprise  me. 

1537.  You  notice  that  he  took  the  lids  off  the  cans? 
—Yes. 

1538.  And  that  they  were  not  fixed? — Yes. 

1539.  Do  you  think  that  the  inspection  on  the  arrival 
of  milk  in  Dublin  should  come  under  vour  supervision? 
—I  do. 

1540.  It  seems  to  me  just  as  important  a  matter  as 
the  inspection  of  cows? — Yes. 

1541.  How  many  inspectors  have  you? — One  chief 
inspector  and  three  ordinary  inspectors,  four  in  all. 

1542.  Are  you  the  head  inspector? — Yes,  under  Sir 
Charles  Cameron. 

1543.  Sir  Charles,  I  suppose,  has  not  a  great  deal  of. 
time  for  inspection? — He  might  go  out  now  and  again. 

1544.  So  that  you  may  say  he  is  not  an  inspector? — 
Not  in  the  sense  that  he  goes  around  making  inspec- 
tions.   He  is  the  court  of  appeal  in  these  matters. 

1545.  You,  too,  cannot  spend  a  great  deal  of  your 
time  going  around? — No.  The  course  I  adopt  in  regard 
to  the  inspection  of  dairy  yards  is  this  :  I  get  a  report 
to  go  into  a  certain  district  in  Dublin  to  inspect  rabies 
in  dogs;  sometimes  I  have  three  or  four  reports  in  the 
week,  and  this  brings  me  into  districts  in  Dublin  where 
I  also  inspect  the  dairies  and  slaughter-houses.  On 
slack  days  I  go  out  specially  with  the  chief  inspector  to 
visit  the  dairy  yards  and  do  the  udder  examination. 

1546.  Mr.  James  Collins  is  the  registrar  of  dairies 
and  chief  inspector? — Yes. 

1547.  Does  not  the  registration  of  dairies  occupy  a 
good  deal  of  time? — There  is  not  much  time  wasted  in 
the  registering  of  dairies  now.  Just  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  for  the  first  month  or  two.  we  are  kept  busy. 
I  think  that  instead  of  sending  out  registration  forms, 
as  is  done  at  present,  to  people  who  have  been  regis- 
tered, it  should  be  their  duty  to  come  into  us.  But  Mr. 
Collins  adopts  the  other  course. 

1548.  That  means  that  a  certain  portion  of  his  time 
is  taken  up  by  this  registration? — Yes. 

1549.  And  that  leaves  less  time  for  inspection? — Yes. 
As  I  said,  during  the  summer  months  we  have  to  give 
a  great  deal  of  time  to  registration,  when  every 
man  who  has  a  field  or  a  few  blades  of  grass  generally 
arrives  at  tlie  opulence  of  a  cow  and  becomes  a  dairy- 
man for  the  time  being,  and  we  have  to  look  after  these 
to  see  that  they  are  registered  with  us. 

1550.  So  that  registration  then  does  take  quite  an' 
appreciable  time? — Yes,  it  takes  up  a  good  deal  of 
time  in  January,  June,  and  July. 

1551.  You  have  three  dairy  inspectors  and  yourself? 
—Yes. 
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1552.  Are  theso  qualified  men?— They  have  passed 
the  examination  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Public  Health 
as  Sanitary  Officers. 

1553.  Prof.  Mettam.— Are  these  in  addition  to  the 
others  associated  with  you  in  the  inspection  of  slaugh- 
ttr-houses? — Yes. 

1554.  Mr.  O'Brien.— Is  it  not  your  duty  to  inspect 
the  dairies  and  cowsheds,  the  actual  cows,  the  workers, 
and  the  markets  where  the  cattle  are  sold?— Yes. 

1555.  And  the  slaughter-houses?— I  do  that;  no  one 
else  is  concerned  in  that  work. 

1556.  According  to  your  statement  here  you  say  "  the 
following  returns  show  the  inspectorate  work  for  the 
past  three  years."  I  take  1910  because  the  return  for 
1911  is  not  up  to  date? — Yes. 

1557.  You  have  inspected  7,122  dairy  yards? — Yes. 

1558.  And  dairy  and  milk  shops  numbering  13,576, 
and  five  of  you  have  to  do  all  these? — Yes. 

1559.  Can  you  inspect  adequately  13,000  dairies  and 
milk  shops,  besides  slaughter-houses,  milk  employees 
themselves,  and  occasionally  drop  in  at  the  railway 
stations? — Yes,  in  twelve  months,  and  a  restricted  area. 

1560.  Your  inspection  has  been  limited,  to  a  great 
extent,  so  far  as  the  dairies  and  cowsheds  are  con- 
cerned? During  half  the  year,  are  the  cows  not  on  the 
field? — Yes,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  because  they  are 
on  grass  there  is  no  inspection  to  be  made.  Because 
when  old  stock  is  being  sold,  and  new  stock  is  being 
purchased,  the  animals  are  left  in  the  dairies  and  sheds 
for  several  days.  So  that  even  although  cows  are  not 
actually  there  all  the  time,  the  premises  must  be  kept 
under  observation,  with  the  possibility  of  the  cows  being 
brought  in. 

1561.  Now,  you  state  in  your  evidence  that  you  try 
to  get  round  and  inspect  the  diSerent  dairies  once  a 
fortnight? — That  is,  roughly  speaking,  what  takes  place. 

1562.  I  work  that  out  that  five  of  you  would  inspect 
about  94  or  95  dairies  and  milk  shops  per  fortnight  all 
the  year  round? — Yes. 

1562a.  Each  of  you? — You  need  not  put  me  down 
among  these  inspectors. 

1563.  Then  practically  the  whole  work  is  done  by  the 
three  inspectors? — Yes. 

1564.  That  would  make  the  inspection  still  larger, 
because  you  would  have  to  divide  the  number  between 
three  or  four,  instead  of  five.  So  that  they  would  have 
over  a  hundred  of  these  places  to  visit,  as  well  as  to 
inspect  the  cows  generally  and  the  slaughter-houses? — 
They  are  not  concerned  with  the  slaughter-houses;  I 
do  that  myself. 

1565.  Do  you  think  that  these  four  men  can  each  in- 
spect 90  cowsheds  and  dairies  and  milk  shops  in  a  fort- 
night?— Yes,  easily,  and  I  don't  think  they  would  be 
guilty  of  excessive  duty. 

1566.  I  see  that  12,316  is  the  number  of  visits  made? 
—Yes. 

1567.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  inspectors  must  be 
always  on  the  prowl  from  morning  until  night,  from 
year's  end  to  year's  end? — We  are. 

1568.  You  think  you  have  got  a  sufficient  number  of 
■  inspectors? — We  had  four,  and  Sir  Charles  Cameron, 

who  thought  the  number  excessive,  reduced  the  num- 
ber. 

1569.  At  all  events,  you  do  not  feel  that  you  are 
under-staffed  at  present? — I  have  always  claimed  that 
we  should  have  at  least  one  ordinary  inspector  for  each 
of  the  four  districts  in  Dublin,  such  as  we  had  for 
years. 

1570.  You  said  that  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  dairy- 
men kept  a  large  herd? — Yes. 

1571.  And  you  are  of  opinion  that  the  getting  of  big- 
ger men  with  more  capital  would  be  likely  to  produce 
better  conditions  ? — Yes . 

1572.  From  the  point  of  view  of  cleanliness,  you 
don't  know  what  was  the  state  of  the  milk  in  these 
days? — No,  but  I  know  what  the  condition  of  the  dairy 
yards  was  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  It  was  character- 
ised by  a  huge  heap  of  manure,  that  was  not  removed, 
as  now,  two  or  three  times  daily,  but  was  allowed  to 
accumulate.  There  is  now  no  such  thing  in  a  dairy 
yard.  I  allow  no  dairy  yard  to  have  more  than  a  couple 
of  days'  manure  in  the  yard. 

1573.  You  think  that  at  present  the  dairy  cows  kept 
by  the  suppliers  in  Dublin  are  usually  kept  by  smaller 
men? — Yes. 

1574.  Would  you  advocate  herds  being  larger,  and 
being  kept  by  one  man,  or  one  company,  and  kept 
entirely  outside  Dublin?— No,  I  would  not  advocate 
putting  out  dairy  cows  from  Dublin  at  all. 


1575.  Why  not? — I  think  if  you  want  proper  inspec- 
tion you  must  have  cows  within  a  restricted  area.  If 
you  have  them  out  in  a  large  area  you  can  only  have 
your  inspection  once,  twice  or  three  times  a  year.  What 
has  been  the  history  of  London  in  this  matter?  The 
County  Coimcil  put  out  the  dairy  cows,  and  the  result 
is  that  the  supply  has  very  much  fallen  away,  and  the 
County  Council  are  now  almost  inviting  them  back.  If 
the  cows  go  to  the  country  districts,  you  cannot  have 
them  inspected  frequently. 

1576.  I  was  thinking  of  a  place  where  you  would  have 
a  central  dairy,  a  central  supply  from  outside- — say,  in 
tlie  Phccnix  Park,  or  a  pasture  district  like  that.  Some 
central  place  with  up-to-date  machinery,  like  Glas- 
nevin  farm,  that  would  be  easy  of  access? — Yes,  with- 
out hesitation  I  say  it  would  be  a  good  thing.  If  we 
could  get  some  place  like  the  Albert  Model  Farm, 
Dublin,  we  would  be  well  oS. 

1577.  You  would  not  advocate  removing  dairies  from 
Dublin  to  a  place  three  miles  out? — No,  except  as  you 
indicate,  into  definite  districts  where  frequent  inspec- 
tion could  be  made. 

1578.  I  meant  that,  because  I  gather  that  the  worst 
town  dairy  cows  are  sent  to  the  country  practically  free 
from  inspection,  and  the  milkers  have  not  facilities  for 
cleanliness,  and,  in  fact,  their  milk  is  sometimes  pro- 
duced under  the  dirtiest  circumstances? — That  is  so. 
Indeed,  the  poor  men  that  go  out  in  County  Dublin  to 
milk  sleep  in  houses  one  would  not  put  a  good  dog  into. 
I  have  seen  them  housed  under  the  worst  possible  con- 
ditions. 

1579.  Dr.  Moorhead. — I  gather  that  the  milk  trade 
is  not  in  a  very  flourishing  condition,  and  not  very 
profitable? — No. 

1580.  I  see  that  you  estimate  a  profit  of  2/4  per  week 
per  cow? — If  you  look  at  the  precis  of  my  evidence,  you 
will  find  that  it  is  less.  There  are  two  sets  of  figures. 
One  is  from  the  President  of  the  Cowkeepers'  Associa- 
tion, and  to  support  his  view  that  his  business  was 
running  at  a  loss,  he  showed  me  the  result  of  a  char- 
tered accountant's  investigations,  in  which  his  trading 
for  the  six  months  showed  a  loss  of  ±'111,  and  that  in- 
cluded the  last  six  months.  He  has  a  big  farm  outside 
the  city,  and  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  whether  or  not  he 
was  putting  too  much  value  on  the  grass  land.  The 
amended  figures  were  from  another  source,  and  that 
other  source,  it  occurred  to  me,  was  considerably  more 
reasonable,  for  I  cannot  possibly  consider  that  the 
dairy  proprietors  of  Dublin  are  such  philanthropists  as 
to  be  trading  at  a  loss. 

1581.  The  Chairman. — But  circumstances  differ,  and 
he  may  have  been  dealing  with  a  period  when  fodder 
and  other  stuffs  were  very  high? — That  is  so. 

1582.  Of  course  all  these  things  are  governed  by 
local  circumstances  and  prices  which  fluctuated  from 
year  to  year? — That  is  so. 

1583.  I  think  it  would  be  rather  difficult  to  generalise, 
from  the  experience  of  one  year,  as  several  factors 
operate  both  as  to  the  supply  of  fodder  and  the  de- 
mand for  by-products,  and  all  these  would  have  an 
effect  on  the  economic  conditions  under  which  milk 
was  produced? — Yes,  it  would. 

1584.  I  think  we  cannot  arrive  at  any  definite  con- 
clusion from  the  series  of  figures  obtained  under  these 
circumstances? — That  is  so. 

1585.  Dr.  Moorhead. — Do  you  consider  there  is  a 
sufficient  milk  supply  for  the  demand? — No;  I  would 
rather  see  more  of  the  genuine  article  and  less  tinned 
milk. 

1586.  That  shows  there  is  not  a  sufficient  supply? — 
Yes,  and  the  unfortunate  people  who  have  to  take  the 
tinned  milk  are  the  poor  women  with  children.  It  is 
made  up,  I  believe,  of  skimmed  separated  milk,  with 
the  addition  of  sugar,  and  you  cannot  have  healthy 
children  on  food  of  that  kind, 

1587.  When  an  animal  which  is  not  clinically 
affected  with  tuberculosis,  and  is  otherwise  healthy, 
reacts  to  the  tuberculin  test,  your  suggestion  is  that 
the  animal  should  be  segregated  and  perhaps  a  calf 
taken  from  her? — -Yes. 

1588.  Would  you  suggest  the  possibility  of  making 
that  animal  immune? — Yes;  repeated  inoculations  of 
tuberculin. 

1589.  Would  not  that  be  a  great  saving? — Yes. 

1590.  Prof.  Mettam.— Do  you  think  that  the  appli- 
cation of  tuberculin  would  render  the  animal  immune 
from  tuberculosis? — I  believe  that  it  has  a  tendency  to 
increase  causation  of  existing  lesions. 
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1591.  Do  you  know  of  anyone,  at  any  time  or  in  anj 
country,  who  said  that  tuberculin  is  an  immunisiuf^ 
agent,  or  even  causes  healing? — Yes,  I  think  so;  but  I 
have  never  made  the  experiment  myself. 

1592.  We  are  speaking  of  the  tuberculin  used  by  the 
veterinary  profession? — Yes. 

1593.  Sir  John  Lentaignb. — Are  you  aware  of  the 
fact  that  there  have  been  very  extensive  frauds  in  thi' 
export  of  valuable  stock  to  the  Argentine  by  some 
veterinary  surgeons  in  England,  who  have  learned  that 
a  small  dose  of  tuberculin  will  produce  for  a  time,  ap- 
parently, absence  of  reaction? — Yes. 

1594.  And  when  these  animals  were  examined  after 
importation  by  the  Argentine  authorities,  they  were 
proved  to  be  tubercular. 

Prof.  Mettam. — I  must  take  exception  to  that.  I 
deny  absolutely  that  veterinary  surgeons  did  such  a 
thing. 

Sir  John  Lentaigne. — I  did  not  mean  to  say 
anything  derogatory  of  veterinary  surgeons.  I  meant 
someone  with  veterinary  knowledge.    I  withdraw. 

Prof.  Mettam. — ^Is  it  not  a  fact  that  a  prior  injec- 
tion of  tuberculin  may  give  the  animal  immunity  to  re- 
action for  a  short  space  of  time,  and  that  a  second  dose 
may  not  give  a  reaction? — Yes.  I  know  that  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact. 

1595.  Prof.  Mettam. — A  sufficient  length  of  time  does 
not  elapse  between  the  period  that  the  animal  leaves 
England  and  arrives  in  South  America  for  it  to  lose  the 
immunity  to  tuberculin? — I  cannot  say. 

1596.  The  question  that  has  arisen  in  the  Argentine 
is  this — they  complain  that  the  animals  which  have 
been  imported  into  the  country  have,  when  they  ar- 
rived, reacted.  This  is  the  explanation,  and  I  rather 
take  exception  that  it  should  be  implied  that  it  was  a 
veterinary  surgeon  

Sir  John  Lentaigne. — I  withdraw  that.  I  did  not  in- 
tend any  aspersion  on  the  profession. 

Prof.  Mettam. — The  explanation  is  this.  Some  one 
may  have  given  the  animal  a  dose  of  tuberculin  prior  to 
the  oflBcial  injection.  If  a  sufficient  length  of  time  has 
not  elapsed  between  the  two  injections  for  the  effects 
of  the  first  to  pass  off,  then  the  action  of  the  second 
dose  is  masked.  No  reaction  occurs,  and  the  animal 
may  be  passed  as  sound.  During  the  sea  voyage  the 
effects  of  the  tuberculin  have  passed  off,  and  then  on 
being  re-applied  in  the  Argentine  the  reaction  occurs. 
And  to  emphasise  that  point,  I  may  mention  that  it 
was  recognised  that  the  same  thing  was  being  done  in 
the  case  of  cattle  passing  between  Germany  and 
France.  When  the  animals  were  slaughtered  at  the 
abattoirs,  it  was  found  that  tuberculosis  was  more 
common  than  the  tuberculin  test  made  on  the  frontier 
had  led  them  to  suspect.  The  animals  had  been  pre- 
viously injected  with  tuberculin,  and  hence  the  failure 
of  the  tuberculin  test  on  the  French  side. 

1597.  Dr.  Mooehead. — I  did  know  that  there  was  a 
way  of  making  them  immune,  but  can  the  immimity  be 
made  permanent? — Witness. — I  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  repeated  doses  of  tuberculin  would  do  it. 

1598.  Miss  McNeiix. — With  regard  to  the  question 
of  compensation  mentioned  some  time  ago,  you  thought 
that  the  compensation  should  be  increased? — Yes. 

1599.  Would  you  give  full  compensation  to  a  cow- 
keeper  whose  premises,  for  instance,  were    not   in  a 


hygienic  condition? — When  you  are  going  to  deal  with 
all  forms  of  compensation  you  have  to  be  very  careful 
as  to  the  conditions  under  which  you  grant  it.  You 
ought  to  be  certain  that  the  man  used  all  possible  means 
to  see  that  he  bought  a  healthy  animal,  and  if  he  has 
not  used  all  the  means  at  his  disposal,  I  think  that 
ought  to  be  taken  into  account.  If  the  animal  is  put 
in  a  stuffy  house  he  should  not  get  the  same  considera- 
tion as  the  man  who  housed  it  properly. 

1600.  It  has  been  said  that  in  some  French  Depart- 
ments there  is  a  regulation  requiring  that  vendors  who 
have  been  convicted  of  selling  dirty  milk  should  have 
the  conviction  displayed  in  their  windows,  and  the  dat-e 
at  which  the  conviction  was  made? — I  am  afraid  the 
British  public  would  not  stand  that. 

1601.  Sir  John  Lentaigne. — In  your  draft  of  evidence 
you  give  on  page  3  a  total  which  you  say  is  taken  from 
some  work  of  Surgeon-Colonel  Edgar  Flinn — the  num- 
ber of  gallons  of  milk  brought  over  the  four  principal 
railwav  lines?- — Yes. 

1602.  1,148,000  for  1904.  That  is  correct  as  to  the 
amount  that  came  in  for  that  year?^ — He  says  that  in 
his  report. 

1603.  Is  there  any  reason  to  think  that  last  year  it 
was  more  or  less?- — I  think  at  present  there  is  less, 
until  the  producers  get  over  the  enforcement  of  the 
Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order.  In  Wicklow  and  Wex- 
ford a  number  of  people  have  given  up  milk  production, 
because  they  are  afraid  of  prosecutions,  and  have  not 
the  money  to  put  their  premises  into  the  order  that 
would  be  requisite. 

1604.  When  you  say  less,  would  the  decrease  be  such 
as  to  materially  affect  the  question? — Yes,  because  I 
have  it  from  several  of  the  large  milk  vendors  in  Dub- 
lin that  they  have  had  the  greatest  possible  difficulty  in 
supplying  their  customers  for  many  months  past. 

1605.  A  large  quantity  of  milk  comes  up  by  train 
uTiinspected?— Yes. 

1605a.  Are  there  milk-testing  societies  in  the 
creameries? — I  think  that  is  done  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Campbell. — We  will  produce  evidence  on  that 
point. 

1606.  Lady  Everard. — Is  the  milk  supplied  to  the 
Dublin  Hospitals  from  the  country  liable  to  inspection? 
— I  am  glad  you  have  asked  that  question,  because  the 
doctors  are  talking  about  tuberculosis-free  milk,  and 
there  is  no  one  in  the  hospitals  to  ask  this  question. 

1607.  Sir  John  Lentaigne. — We  often  ask  the  ques- 
tion, and  we  arc  told  to  mind  our  own  business,  which 
is  to  attend  to  the  patients. 

1608.  Lady  Everard. — Are  the  cows  that  supply 
milk  to  the  Sanatorium  tested? — Not  one  of  them. 

1609.  Sir  John  Lentaigne.- — The  doctors,  as  a  body, 
have  advocated  it.  We  do  our  best,  but  until  the  law 
comes  in  we  can  do  nothing. 

1610.  The  Chairman. — There  is  one  other  question 
— don't  you  think  from  your  experience  that  it  is 
eminently  desirable  that  whatever  Orders  are  made  for 
the  control  of  the  milk  supply,  and  all  other  questions 
appertaining  thereto,  should  be  free  entirely  from  any 
ambiguity  or  doubt? — I  do. 

We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Watson,  for 
your  exhaustive  and  important  evidence. 


The  Commis-tion  then  adjourned  to  the  following  mornin/j. 


SIXTH  DAY.— SATURDAY,  9th  DECEMBER,  1911. 

The  Commission  met  at  No.  5,  Upper  Castle  Yard,  Dublin. 

Present:— P.  J.  O'Neill,  Esq.  (Chairman);  Lady  Everard;  Miss  Margaret  McNeill  ;  Sir  John 
Lentaigne,  f.r.c.s.l  ;  George  A.  Moorhead,  Esq.,  f.r.c.s.i.  ;  Alec  Wilson,  Esq. ;  Dermod 
O'Brien,  Esq. ;  J.  R.  Campbell,  Esq.,  B.Sc. ;  Prof.  A.  E.  Mettam,  B.Sc,  m.r.c.v.s. 

S.  W.  Strange,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


Piufessor  W.  H.  Thompson,  m.d.,  examined. 


1611.  The  Chairman.— You  are,   I  understand.  Dr.        1612.  In  what  particular  branch?— Physiology. 
Thompson,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Dublin?—        1613.  Are  you  a  general  practitioner  as  well?— No,  I 
Yes.  do  not  practise. 
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1614.  But,  in  pursuit  of  your  investigations,  .you  have 
formed  an  opinion  as  to  the  vahie  of  milk  as  food  for 
the  human  subject?— Yes,  part  of  my  work  is  to  teach 
the  value  of  food  stuffs,  and  I  have  devoted  a  good  deal 
of  time  to  that  aspect  of  my  work. 

1615.  I  take  it  that  you  agree  that  for  safe-guarding 
the  public  health  it  is  essential  that  milk  as  a  food 
should  be  preserved  from  infection  as  far  as  possible .  — 
Undoubtedly. 

1616.  Is  it,  in  vour  opinion,  the  greatest  source  of 
danger  to  the  public  health  if  milk  of  an  impure  charac- 
ter should  be  used  as  human  food'?— Yes,  of  the  very 
greatest  danger.  I  do  not  think  you  can  substitute  any 
other  food  for  milk  to  take  precisely  the  same  place; 
I  look  upon  pure  milk  as  an  indispensable  article  of 
human  diet. 

1617.  Do  vou  beUevc,  from  your  knowledge  generally, 
that  it  is  used  as  extensively  as  its  merits  deserve, 
especially  among  the  very  young?— As  far  as  I  know,  I 
do  not  think  it  is. 

1618.  Have  vou  made  any  special  study  of  the  pro- 
ducts which  arc  produced  from   milk    in  a  preserved 
state?— I  have,  but  perhaps  I  might  amplify  some  of 
my  remarks  about  the  nutritive  qualities  of  milk.  Milk 
has  a  general  nutritive  value,  which  is  commonly  re- 
cognised in  the  virtue  of  its  composition.    It  contains 
the  essential  ingredients  necessary  for  Ufe,  viz.,  pro- 
teins, fats,  carbo-hydrates  (or  sugar  and  starches),  also 
mineral    salts.      In  milk,  the  proteins  are  of  a  very 
special  kind ;    they  are  what  are  kno^^-n  as  pliospho 
proteins,  and  you  can  get  them  only  in  milk.    There  are 
also  specific  differences  in  the  milk  proteins  of  different 
animals,  so  that  humanised  cow's  milk  is  never  exactly 
the  same  as  human  milk.     This  is,  of  course,  a  very 
elementary  point,  hardly  necessary  to  bring  forward. 
Then,  again,  the  fats  of  milk  are  very  specialised:  that 
is  to  say,  the  fat  of  one  animal  is  not  exactly  the  same 
as  that  of  another,  and  the   food   which  is  provided 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  imitate  the  fat  of  the  animal 
to  which  it  is  given.      Ordinary  butter  fat  is  quite  a 
complex  thing.       It  is  composed  of  three  components 
that  are  found  in  all  animal  fats,  viz.,  oleine  (a  liquid 
fat  which  is  present  in  a  large  proportion,  and  is  most 
digestible),    also    palmatin   and  stearin — two  others 
which  exist  in  a  solid  condition.      In  addition,  it  con- 
tains the  specific  fat  of  butter,  viz.,  butyrin.    The  fat 
in  milk  is  exactly  proportioned  in  the  right  degree  for 
easy  digestion,  and  in  this  respect    is   very  difficult 
to  imitate.    Then  the  salts  of  milk  are  very  necessary 
for  the  growth  of  animals,  and  it  is  a  very  remarkable 
thing  that  if  one  analyses  the  composition  of  milk  in 
regard  to  its  mineral  ingredients,  these  are  in  exactly 
the  same  proportion  as  one  finds  them  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  animal  as  a  whole.    It  is  all  the  more  re- 
markable, because  the  glands  which  man\ifactnre  the 
milk  have  to  pick  out  these  mineral  salts  from  a  fluid 
in  which  they  are  far  less  concentrated  than  in  milk. 
These,  then,  are  the  chief  points  which  I  would  look 
upon  as  essential  in  estimating  the  gross  nutritive  value 
of  milk  as  an  article  of  diet.    But,  apart  from  all  this, 
milk  has  a  very  subtle  nutritive  value  which  has  been 
brought  out  in  recent  experiments.    It  has  eome  to  b(- 
recognised  that  there  are  articles  of  diet  which  produce 
nutritive  effects  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
the  article  in  that  diet.      Some  of  these  belong  to  a 
class  of  substances  to  which  the  name  "  lipoids  "  has 
been  given.    Milk  has  certainly,  to  a  considerable  de- 

1   gree,  this  subtle  nutritive  property.    But  1  n.ay  per- 
haps first  mention  some  investigations  which  prove  tt.e 
general  point  about  the  striking  nutritive  effects  of 
certain  small  ingredients  of  ordinary  articles  of  diet. 
One  set  of  these,  perhaps  the  most  striking,  was  made 
by  the  Chief  Medical  Officer  of  the  Federated  Malay 
States  in  connection  with  the  disease  known  as  Beri 
Beri.      The    rice    used    as     food     was  suspected 
to    be    the    cause.     It  was  polished  rice,  not  rice 
in  the  natural  condition,  and  in  the  treatment  of  this 
rice  the  outer  part  of  the  grain,  as  well  as  the  so-called 
germ  or  sprout,  were  removed.      The  beri-beri  was 
cured  by  substituting  the  whole  grain  for  the  prepared 
rice,  or  by  adding  to  the  diet  of  decorticated  rice  an 
extract  made  from  the  discarded  parts  of  the  grain. 
Another  set  of  quite  recent  investigations  showed  the 
same  results  in  regard  to  milk.    They  were  related  in 
Cambridge,  in  the  month  of  October  last,  at  a  meeting 
of  Agricultural  and  Physiological  Chemists,  at  which 
one  of  the  subjects  discussed  was  "  Animal  Nutrition." 
Animals  were  fed  on  what  was  calculated  to  be  suitable 
and  sufficient  diet,  containing  the  required  proportions 


of  proteins  and  fats,  carbo-hydrates  and  salts;  but  they 
all  lost  weight,  and  many  of  them  died.    If,  however, 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  milk  per  day  was  added  to  the 
same  diet  the  animals  lived  and  thrived,  and  increased 
their  weight  rapidly.    Something  essential  was  lacking 
in  the   constituted"  diet,  which   was  supplied   in  the 
milk,  and  it  has  been  shown  that  in  all  probability  it  is 
the  Upoids  to  which  this  effect  is  to  be  attributed. 
Definite  evidence  bearing  upon  the  same  point  has,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  appeared.      It  was  perhaps  about  a 
year  ago  that  a  preliminary  announcement  of  this  in- 
vestigation appeared,  but  the  full  publication  was  only 
made  two  months  ago.      In  the  investigations  I  have 
just  alluded  to,  animals  were  fed  with  a  diet  prepared 
from  rice,  in  which  the  protein  part  of  the  rice  was 
proportionately  increased  by  the  removal  of  starchy 
matter.    To  this  rices  milk  was  added,  and  the  animals 
thrived  upon  it.    The  same  diet  was  then  treated  so  as 
to  remove  the  lipoids  and  fats,  when  it  was  no  longer 
able  to  keep  the  animals  alive.      Then  the  question 
arose,  was  it  the  fats  or  the  lipoids  that  were  essential 
to  maintain  life.    Fats  were  added,  but  they  produced 
no  better  results;    then  lipoids  were  added,  and  the 
Mnimals  lived.    It  was  also  found  that  butter  added  to 
the  diet  from  which  lipoids  were  removed  did  not  keep 
the  animals  alive,  but  milk,  or  dried  milk,  was  able  to 
do  so.    Even  dried  skim  milk  was  useful,  but  boiled 
milk  was  much  less  so.    The  boiling  did  not  entirely  re- 
move the  value  of  the  milk,  but  it  reduced  it  so  much 
that  only  about  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  animals  remained 
healthy ;'  the  others  died  or  lost  their  weight.  Further- 
more, extracts  made  from  dried  skim  milk  and  from 
boiled  milk  produced  corresponding  results,  all  pointing 
to  the  fact  that  as  regards  milk  in  its  natural  condition 
there  are  subtle  ingredients  which  have  a  nutritive  value 
far  bevond  their  so-called  dynamic  value. 

1619.  Mr.  O'Brien. — That  is  destroyed  in  the  butter? 
— It  remains  behind  in  the  milk. 

1620.  Sir  John  IjENTaigne. — Does  it  remain  in  the 
buttermilk? — Yes. 

1621.  The  Chairman. — That  undoubtedly  is  a  most 
informing  statement.  I  take  it  that  the  result  of  these 
experiments  goes  to  show  that  new  milk  contains  cer- 
tain ingredients  as  a  food  for  human  beings  which,  so 
far  as  science  has  yet  determined,  cannot  be  supplied 
by  other  means? — It  cannot  be  conveniently  supplied 
by  other  means. 

"  1622.  I  am  afraid  that  is  knowledge  not  so  generally 
jiossessed  as  its  importance  would  seem  to  warrant. 
Have  these  investigations  been  published  in  anything 
hut  scientific  journals? — No;  the  English  ones  have 
only  been  published  in  a  very  scanty  way. 

1623.  Are  the  investigations  still  in  progress,  and  is 
further  research  being  made  in  order  to  con- 
firm what  already  has  been  demonstrated? — Practically 
the  whole  of  the  physiologists  in  this  country  and  else- 
where are  at  present  engaged  in  working  at  problems  of 
nutrition. 

1624.  Is  any  work  of  that  character  being  carried  on 
in  the  United  Kingdom? — Yes,  and  even  in  Dublin. 

1625.  I  am  delighted  to  hear  that,  because  it  is  a 
matter  of  such  interest  and  value  that  I  hope  Dublin 
will  participate  in  the  investigations? — Several  univer- 
sities and  colleges  in  Great  Britain,  where  research  is 
carried  on,  are  at  present  engaged  in  problems  of  this 
nature. 

1626.  What  you  have  said  goes  to  prove  in  a  very 
conclusive  way  how  essential  milk  is  as  a  diet.  Have 
you  any  view  as  to  its  effect  upon  the  constitution  and 
character  of  the  race  that  would  be  fed  plentifully  upon 
this  particular  food? — Well  I  have,  but  that  comes  in 
in  this  way.  First  of  all,  I  think  the  race  really  is 
affected  by  the  ability  or  inability  of  the  mothers  to 
nurse  their  children,  and  this  is  very  largely  at  bottom 
a  question  of  the  nutrition  of  the  mother.  The  mothers 
among  the  poor  people  are  really  not,  I  think,  suffi- 
ciently fed  to  be  able  to  nurse  their  children,  and  then 
I  tliink  the  whole  question  of  the  nutrition  of  the  work- 
ing man  has  the  greatest  influence  upon  his  willingness 
and  capacity  as  a  worker.  In  fact,  I  think  the  lack  of 
interest  in  his  work,  what  is  called  by  some  the  laziness 
of  the  Irish  workman,  is  largely  a  question  of  feeding 
him. 

1627.  So  that  the  question  has  an  intimate  relation 
with  the  economic  condition  of  the  country? — Yes. 

1628.  And  from  your  statement,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  utility  of  the  milk  supply  as  a  food  for  infants  is  a 
matter  of  extreme  importance  to  the  community  at 
large? — It  is,  and  I  do  not  think  its  place  can  be  taken 
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by  anything  else.  There  ought  to  be  a  sufficient  supply 
of  milk  for  infants  and  children.  Mother's  milk  is  the 
ideal,  and  after  that  cow's  milk,  as  little  treated  as 
possible.  Everything  that  is  done  to  cow's  milk  more 
or  less  damages  its  nutritive  value. 

1629.  Pasteurisation  and  sterilisation? — Yes.  I 
sho<ild  certainly  say  that  pasteurising  is  the  least  harm- 
ful, and  that  it  is  a  necessary  proceeding  under  present 
conditions,  but  a  better  thing  would  be  to  get  milk 
without  having  it  pasteurised. 

1(530.  That  is  exactly  the  point  I  wanted  to  ask  you. 
Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  more  ideal  state  of  things 
if  milk  could  be  preserved  from  infection  and  used 
without  pasteurisation? — Certainly  that  would  be  the 
ideal  thing  as  regards  cow's  milk:  to  get  it  pure  from 
the  cow,  to  see  that  the  cows  were  properly  kept  and 
milked. 

K')31.  The  statements  you  have  made  in  regard  to 
the  experiments  that  have  been  carried  on  deal  in  some 
measure  with  the  constituents  of  milk  in  a  preserved 
state.  Would  you  give  the  Commission  more  definite 
information  regarding  the  properties  of  condensed  milk 
or  dried  milk? — I  do  not  think  the  condensed  milk  is  a 
very  good  substitute  for  fresh  milk.  If  milk  is  to  be 
preserved  for  any  time,  I  have  no  doubt  that  drying  is 
a  better  process,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  milk  to  the  poorer  classes  of  people  drying 
is  better  than  pasteurising.  Taking  the  conditions  in 
in  which  the  poor  live  and  have  to  rear  their  families, 
dried  milk  would,  I  believe,  be  better  for  them  than 
pasteurised  milk.  The  children  thrive  on  it,  and  it  is 
not  liable  to  the  same  degree  of  contamination  in  the 
house  as  pasteurised  milk,  or  any  milk  in  a  liquid  form. 
It  is  ready  to  hand  and  it  is  easy  to  obtain.  They 
can  get  a  supply  which  does  for  several  days,  and  it  is 
not  liable  to  the  same  house  contamination  as  liquid 
milk. 

1632.  Sir  John  Lentaigne. — "What  do  you  mean  by 
dried  milk;  under  what  name  is  it  commonly  known? — 
Dried  milk.    It  is  only  deprived  of  its  watery  contents. 

1633.  The  Chairman. — Has  any  experiment  ever  been 
carried  out  with  the  feeding  of  infants  to  determine 
exactly  what  proportion  of  its  nutritive  qualities  are  ex- 
tracted from  dried  milk  as  compared  with  fresh  milk? — 
Investigations  have  been  carried  on  with  dried  milk  in 
Leicester,  Sheffield,  Glasgow,  and  elsewhere,  and  the 
testimony  of  the  medical  officers  is  that  this  dried  milk 
is,  on  the  whole,  a  far  better  article  of  diet  for  the 
babies  than  pasteurised  milk.  In  Leicester,  it  is  now 
quite  a  rare  thing  for  them  to  give  anything  else  than 
dried  milk. 

1634.  Sir  John  Lentaigne. — Where  and  how  is  it  pre- 
pared?— Most  of  it  is  prepared  by  a  process  which  is 
known  as  the  "  Just  and  Hatmaker  process."  This 
consists  in  running  the  milk  in  a  small  stream  over  a 
heated  metal  revolving  cylinder  and  exposing  it  for  an 
instant  or  two  to  a  temperature  of  about  240  or  250 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  whereby  the  water  is  nearly  all  re- 
moved. 

1635.  Miss  McNeill. — Do  you  think  that  it  afiects 
milk  more  than  the  boiling  of  it  does? — It  is  claimed 
that  this  short  exposure  to  heat  has  not  the  same  effect 
as  boiling,  and  those  who  use  it  on  a  large  scale  for 
infants  have  found  it  preferable  to  boiled  milk. 

1636.  There  is  another  kind  of  dried  milk  made  in 
Cheshire,  do  you  know  it? — No. 

1637.  Do  you  happen  to  know  anything  about  the  ex- 
perience of  feeding  infants  with  dried  milk  in  Maryle- 
bone? — No. 

1638.  Sir  John  Lentaigne. — Are  the  organisms  and 
spores  destroyed? — It  is  claimed  that  that  is  so. 

1639.  Dr.  MooRHEAD. — It  does  not  interfere  very 
much  with  the  nutritive  value  of  the  milk? — Apparently 
not. 

1640.  And  is  it  ready  for  use  with  the  addition  of 
water? — Yes.  I  have  used  it  at  various  times,  off  and 
on,  for  some  months  myself. 

1641.  In  your  own  house? — Not  exactly,  but  some- 
times I  live  in  the  laboratory  and  use  it,  and  I  and  my 
assistants  found  it  very  palatable.  We  used  it  for  every 
purpose  for  which  we  would  have  used  ordinary  milk, 
that  is,  for  porridge,  tea,  and  cooking. 

1642.  Sir  John  Lentaigne. — Is  it  prepared  in  Dub- 
lin?— Yes;  it  is  prepared  in  County  Cork. 

1643.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  any  idea  what  the 
fluid  produced  from  dried  milk  would  cost  per  quart? — 
It  is  a  little  dearer  than  ordinary  milk,  but  it  is  less 
costly  than  pasteurised  milk.      I  do  not  exactly  know 


the  cost,  but  a  statement  has  been  published  by  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  in  Leicester,  who  says  that  it 
effects  a  saving  of  a  considerable  amount  as  compared 
with  pasteurised  milk.  They  had  lost  on  every  bottle 
of  pasteurised  milk  that  was  sold,  but  now  they  can 
sell  this  to  the  poor  people  at  cost  price. 

1644.  Mr.  Wilson. — Is  it  simply  poured  into  the 
water,  or  is  the  water  poured  into  it? — We  found  the 
best  wa,y  to  use  it  was  to  make  it  into  a  paste  with 
water  nearly  boiling,  and  then  to  add  some  water  after- 
wards, just  like  cocoa. 

1645.  Lady  Everard. — What  amount  of  dried  milk 
would  be  required  to  make  a  pint  of  milk? — That 
sample  in  my  hand  would  make  half  a  pint  of  milk. 
Y'ou  could  get  quite  a  large  tin  of  it  for  1/3.  There  are 
three  kinds  made — full  cream,  half  cream,  and  sepa- 
rated.    This  sample  in  my  hand  is  half  cream. 

1646.  Prof.  Mettam. — Would  a  large  tin  approxi- 
mately make  a  gallon  of  milk? — It  is  stated  on  the  out- 
side of  the  tin  that  2:^  oz.  make  a  pint.  This  comes  out 
at  less  than  a  gallon  for  the  whole  tin. 

1647.  Sir  John  Lentaigne. — Are  the  enzymes  pre- 
served in  that? — I  hardly  think  so.  It  would  be  a  very 
hardy  one  that  would  survive  230  degrees,  even  for  an 
instant  or  two. 

1648.  So  that  the  milk  is  not  equal  to  ordinary  clean, 
pure  milk  from  a  healthy  cow? — No. 

1649.  Lady  Everard. — You  look  on  it  as  next  best? — 
Yes,  for  children  living  under  the  conditions  in  which 
the  poor  live,  with  the  milk  in  danger  of  contamination. 

1650.  In  fact,  for  the  poor  children  you  would  prefer 
it  to  whole  milk,  owing  to  the  conditions  under  which 
the  poor  people  keep  the  milk? — Yes. 

1651.  Mr.  O'Brien. — If  a  tin  at  1/3  makes  less  than 
a  gallon,  it  would  be  more  costly  than  ordinary  milk. 

Miss  McNeill. — It  would  cost  about  4^d.  or  5d.  a 
quart. 

Mr.  O'Brien. — Poor  people  buying  small  quantities 
pay  quite  5d.  a  quart.  Is  that  form  of  milk  easily 
adulterated? — I  think  so.  That  is  the  chief  danger.  In 
Leicester,  they  have  an  additional  amount  of  sugar 
added  in  the  course  of  preparation  of  this  milk  for 
babies.  This  is  a  sample  of  the  half  cream  dried  milk 
direct  from  the  factory  at  Guilford,  Surrey.  The 
Leicester  milk  is  sweeter. 

1652.  Prof.  Mettam. — What  kind  of  sugar  is  added? 
— Ordinary  cane  sugar. 

1653.  Mr.  O'Brien. — And  you  use  ordinary  boiling 
water? — Yes. 

1654.  If  it  was  manufactured  on  a  large  scale,  do  you 
think  it  would  be  more  open  to  fraudulent  handling  than 
ordinary  milk? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  would.  You 
would  be  dealing  with  a  limited  number  of  reliable 
firms,  and  the  most  I  think  that  would  be  done  would 
be  to  add  sugar,  or  possibly  artificial  fat  to  separated 
milk. 

1655.  Sir  John  Lentaigne. — It  would  be  easy  to  de- 
tect adulteration  in  that? — You  could  find  out  if  sugar 
were  added,  and  the  kind  of  sugar:  it  would  not  be 
quite  so  easy  to  determine  whether  foreign  fats  were 
added. 

1656.  Mr.  O'Brien. — As  soon  as  one  begins  to  get 
any  article  of  food  which  is  widely  manufactured  and 
widely  used,  you  will  find  that  people  will  try  to  get 
something  that  will  add  to  the  weight  or  bulk,  and  a 
sample  like  that  which  you  have  in  your  hand  suggests 
crushed  bones? — You  might  have  phosphates  added  to 
it — for  instance,  heavy  mineral  salts— but  they  could 
be  detected. 

1657.  I  think  that  is  a  very  important  point? — I  have 
thought  of  that. 

1658.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  easier  to  detect  than 
the  adulteration  of  butter  by  added  fats?  I  believe  it 
is  very  hard  to  detect  added  fats? — Yes.  But  up  to  10 
or  12  per  cent.,  I  think  you  could  not  detect  added 
fat  readily. 

1659.  You  think  it  would  be  easier  to  detect  adultera- 
tion in  an  article  like  that? — Yes,  as  regards  the  sugar, 
but  not  so  easy  regarding  the  substitution  of  butter  fat 
by  other  fat. 

1660.  Mr.  Wilson. — Are  you  aware  whether  any  ex- 
periment has  been  made  with  regard  to  tubercular'milk 
passed  through  that  process? — I  have  not. 

1661.  Would  the  tubercle  bacilli  survive? — I  think 
not. 

1662.  Miss  McNeill. — Have  you  seen  a  child 
brought  up  on  dried  milk? — No. 
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1663.  I  have  seen  one  brought  up  with  great 
care  in  the  County  of  Kildaro  on  dried  milk,  and  the 
cliild  developed  rickets.  I  may  say  that  all  the 
hygienic  conditions  in  the  house  were  satisfactory? — 
One  has  to  balance  that  ease  against  thousands  of 
others.  "Would  you  be  prepared  to  guarantee  that  the 
child  you  mention  was  not  fed  on  anything  else? 

Miss  McNeill. — In  this  case  I  can. 

1664.  Mr.  O'KitiEN.— What  is  the  cause  of  rickets? 
— I  do  not  think  it  is  really  known. 

1665.  Sir  John  Lentaigne. — Have  any  experiments 
been  made  on  the  feeding  of  young  animals  with  this 
dried  milk? — Only  the  children  that  have  been  fed. 

1666.  No  regular  laboratory  experiments? — I  do  not 
think  of  any. 

1667.  The  Chairman. — Is  that  dried  milk  to  be  had 
in  Dublin  at  present? — It  is  to  be  obtained  from  the 
Junior  Army  and  Navy  Stores,  and  also  from  some  of 
the  chemists, 

1668.  Sir  John  Lentaigne. — It  is  not  in  common 
use  in  Dublin? — There  is  a  chemist  in  North  Frederick 
Street  who  appears  to  sell  a  fair  amount  of  it.  When 
our  supply  ran  short  wo  got  it  there,  and  he  was  selling 
it  regularly. 

1669.  Mr.  Wilson. — Would  you  be  prepared  to  re- 
commend dried  milk  in  preference  to  pasteurised  or 
condensed  milk? — Yes,  for  poor  people. 

1670.  The  Chairman. — Because  of  the  case  with 
which  it  can  be  kept  free  from  exposure  to  infection  as 
compared  to  the  liquid  milk? — Yes. 

1671.  Miss  McNeill. — The  poor  people  would  not 
buy  a  tin  at  Is'.  .3rf.? — There  are  smaller  tins  which  are 
about  half  the  size. 

1672.  Mr.  Wilson. — The  demand  w<nild  be  for  small 
quantities  ? 

Mr.  O'Brien. — 1  think  that  where  the  poor  people 
could  get  an  article  that  would  last  for  a  week,  the 
tendency  for  the  wage-earner  is  to  give  enough  money 
to  keep  the  house  for  a  week,  and  I  think  that  if  he 
knew  he  could  get  milk  for  the  week  for  a  certain 
sum  he  would  be  much  more  likely  to  pay  that  down 
than  to  be  giving  a  penny  or  twopence  every  day.  I 
know  that  is  so  in  London.  1  wont  into  the  question 
there  among  the  j)eople. 

1673.  The  Chaiuman. — Turning  once  more  from  milk 
in  the  dried  to  milk  in  liquid  form,  the  Commission  has 
had  evidence  of  the  danger  to  the  public  health  arising 
fiom  the  germs  of  disease  being  conveyed  by  milk  in 
a  liquid  form,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  it  would 
he  desirable  that  those  who  are  engaged  in  purveying 
and  handling  milk  should  be  subjected  to  the  Widal 
tost,  to  determine  whether  they  are  carriers  of  the 
typhoid  bacilli? — It  is  rather  beyond  my  line  to  ex- 
press an  opinion  on  that  point,  but  I  would  agree  on 
general  lines. 

1674.  I  take  it  that  you  would  strongly  support  any 
precautions  that  science  would  suggest  for  the  purpose 
of  rendering  milk  immune  to  disease  germs? — Yes, 
anything  practicable. 

1676.  And  you  have  already  expressed  the  opinion 
that  in  order  to  secure  the  best  possible  results  from 
liquid  milk  it  should  not  be  necessary  to  subject  it  to 
any  treatment  that  injures  its  nutritive  qualities? — 
Yes.  It  ought  to  bo  possible  to  obtain  milk  in  a  per- 
fectly pure  condition.  I  havo  no  doubt  it  would  add 
to  the  cost. 

1676.  Do  you  think  that  the  addition  to  the  cost 
would  be  compensated  for  in  the  properties  that  would 
be  preserved  in  the  milk,  if  its  purity  could  be  secured? 
— The  cost  would  relatively  diminish  when  the  thing 
was  on  a  proper  footing. 

1677.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  go  into  the  elemen- 
tary principle  of  cleanliness.  Of  course,  you  subscribe 
to  all  that  has  been  said  as  to  the  necessity  of  pre- 
serving milk  from  contamination  of  any  kind  what- 
ever?— Unquestionably. 

1678.  And  that  oven  if  the  Public  Health  Authority 
had  to  impose  some  troublesome  restrictions  on  the 
trade,  it  would  be  worth  whatever  inconvenience  might 
arise  to  preserve  the  milk,  as  far  as  possible,  from  in- 
fection and  contamination? — Yes. 

1679.  Sir  John  Lentaigne. — Have  you  studied  the 
bacteria  that  are  found  in  the  milk? — They  don't  come 
v.'ithin  the  scope  of  my  actual  work,  but  I  think  that 
lactic  acid  is  not  quite  so  harmless  as  many  people 
suppose.  I  also  think  that  it  is  a  very  great  pity  that  so 
much  of  the  milk  of  the  country  is  turned  into  butter. 


A  certain  amount  of  it  must  be  turned  into  butter,  but 
treating  the  greater  part  of  it  in  this  way  is  robbing  the 
country  of  a  nutritive  article  in  its  natural  condition. 

1680.  Mr.  O'Brien. — The  nutritive  qualities  of  milk 
arc  hardly  realised  throughout  the  country;  I  mean,  it 
is  considered  necessary  for  children  but  not  for  grown 
persons.  It  is  supposed  in  my  part  of  the  country 
(Limerick)  that  when  persons  cease  to  be  children 
they  have  got  beyond  milk? — My  remarks  apply  more, 
of  course,  to  infants  and  growing  children  than  to. 
adults  who  can  more  readily  find  substitutes. 

1681.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  of  great  value 
if  it  were  brought  home  to  the  children  at  the  schools 
that  tea,  with  a  little  milk  colouring  in  it,  is  not 
nutritious  at  all,  and  that  rnilk  is? — Yes,  without 
doubt. 

1682.  Because  what  I  have  noticed  in  the  country  is- 
that  just  at  the  time  when  boys  and  girls  get  to' 
maturity  they  leave  off  milk,  and  in  the  case  of  girls 
who  have  in-door  work  they  remain  in  the  house  and' 
I)ractically  live  on  stewed  tea,  and  become  very  deli- 
cate just  at  the  time  when  it  is  most  important  that 
they  should  be  fed.  This  is  due  to  the  fact,  I  think, 
that  they  have  never  been  told  that  milk  is  such  a  fine 
article  of  diet  for  everybody? — It  is  largely  through 
ignorance  that  the  people  use  bread  and  tea  instead 
of  porridge  and  milk.  It  would  be  desirable  that  they 
should  go  back  to  the  porridge  and  milk. 

1683.  W'e  find  that  where  we  get  them  to  use  por- 
ridge they  use  the  rolled  oats,  because  it  is  so  quickly 
made? — Personally,  I  sympathise  with  that.  In  my 
experience,  rolled  oats  require  to  get  twenty  minutes 
good  boiling  at  least,  and  thirty  minutes  is,  I  think, 
all  the  better.  In  the  old  days,  porridge  made  from 
nnten  meal  never  took  less  than  an  hour. 

Mr.  O'Brien. — I  had  rather  a  curious  experionco  in  my 
own  district,  which  was  commented  on  by  the  labourers 
and  people  generally  as  a  most  extraordinary  thing. 
There  was  a  labourer  of  mine  who  camo  on  as  rather  a 
casual  workman.  He  had  been  in  the  army  and  in 
America,  and  was  a  bad  lot  in  a  way.  He  got  into  a  way 
of  living  almost  on  porter,  and  nothing  else.  From  the- 
time  he  came  to  work  with  me  and  could  get  milk,  he 
gave  up  drinking  porter  and  practically  lived  on  milk. 
It  astonished  the  other  labourers  that  ho  could  live  on 
milk. 

1684.  The  Chairman. — I  take  it  that  you  entertain 
the  view  that  it  would  be  a  wise  and  economic  use  of 
public  funds  to  provide,  as  far  as  may  be  necessary, 
a  liberal  supply  of  milk  for  the  labouring  population? — 
I  do.  If  provision  could  be  made  to  supply  them  with 
sufficient  milk  at  a  price  within  their  reach,  it  would 
1)0  a  most  desirable  thing. 

1685.  And  it  would  be  youi'  desire,  if  it  could  be 
done,  that  the  milk  should  be  supplied  as  it  came  from 
the  cow? — Yes. 

1686.  And  so  far  as  you  are  aware,  all  the  processes 
to  which  rnilk  is  subjected  at  the  present  time  have  a 
detrimental  effect  on  some  of  the  properties  which 
pure  milk  possesses? — Yes.  I  don't  refer  to  straining' 
and  centrifuging  and  straining,  but  to  condensing, 
sterilising,  pasteurising,  and  drying. 

1687.  Prof.  Mettam. — Can  you  tell  us  anything  of 
the  comparative  value  of  cow's  milk  and  goat's  milk- 
are  they  equally  good? — I  think  cow's  milk  would  be 
preferable,  but  I  should  fancy  that  goat's  milk  would 
1)0  a  very  good  substitute. 

1688.  There  is  more  cheesy  stuff  in  the  goat's  milk? 
— I  don't  remember  the  relative  composition  of  the 
two. 

1689.  Dr.  Moorhead. — In  order  to  have  an  adequate 
inilk  supply  for  the  poor,  would  you  recommend  muni- 
cipal depots? — I  think  there  ought  to  be  depots, 
w  hether  owned  by  the  municipal  authorities  or  not.  In 
any  case,  they  should  be  under  their  control. 

1690.  The  extensive  manufacture  of  butter  causes  a 
scarcity  of  milk? — Yes.  I  have  heard  there  is  a. 
scarcity. 

1691.  Mr.  Wilson. — Will  you  tell  us  the  actual 
places  where  you  heard  the  scarcity  existed? — In  the 
Counties  of  Monaghan  and  Longford,  but  in  the  latter 
county  I  heard  also  that  the  tendency  to  sell  milk  in 
the  creameries  has  decreased,  as  the  price  of  butter 
has  gone  up. 

1092.  Dr.  Moorhead. — It  is  I'stimated  that  there 
are  a  million  and  a  half  milch  cows  in  Ireland,  and 
ought  not  that  to  be  sufficient  for  four  and  a  half 
million  people? — It  ought.  The  milch  cows  of  In- 
land don't  give  the  maximum  supply. 
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1693.  Mr.  O'Brien. — The  yearly  average  in  Ireland 
is  only  450  gallons? — There  ought  to  be  an  average  of 
600  or  700.  Winter  dairying  would  probably  get  over 
a  good  deal  of  the  difficulty- 

1694.  You  have  to  produce  600  gallons  in  the  year 
before  you  can  make  winter  dairying  pay.  That  is 
my  experience,  having  gone  into  it? — That  is  what  I 
understood  was  necessary — 650  gallons  in  fact. 

1695.  Lady  Everaed. — Have  you  formed  any  opinion 
as  to  the  value  of  registration  or  licensing? — No.  Of 
administrative  matters  I  have  not  any  experience. 

1696.  Sir  John  Lentaigne. — Have  you  formed  any 
opinion  as  to  the  nutritive  value  of  buttermilk  as  a 
food? — I  think  it  is  very  useful  indeed. 

1697.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  as  to  the 
relative  values? — Only  inferentially.  Buttermilk  con- 
tains a  good  proportion  of  protein  matters  and  it  con- 
tains the  mineral  salts.  If  fat  were  supplemented 
from  other  sources,  it  ought  to  form  a  useful  article 
of  diet. 

1698.  Prof.  Mettajf. — What  fat  would  you  suggest 
as  a  substitute  for  the  butter  fat  that  is  removed? — 
There  are  various  vegetable  fats  which  can  be  mixed 
to  give  very  nearly  the  right  proportion  of  olein, 
stearin,  and  palmatin  for  easy  digestion. 

1699.  Sir  John  Lentaigne.— Did  I  understand  you 
to  recommend  ceutrifuging? — Yes,  to  remove  the  gross 
impurities. 

Mr.  O'Brien. — I  know  people  who  keep  a  hand 
separator  in  their  house  to  get  rid  of  the  gross  matter. 

1700.  Mr.  Wilson. — With  regard  to  the  value  of 
separated  milk,  I  have  heard  it  stated  in  country  dis- 
tricts that  it  is  no  use  to  feed  children  on.  I  take  it 
that  you  think  separated  milk  has  a  dietetic  value? — 
Yes,  though  I  know  that  the  opinion  in  the  country  is 
that  it  is  neither  good  for  man  nor  beast. 

1701.  At  any  rate,  you  would  not  look  upon  it  as 
useless? — I  look  upon  it  as  an  article  that  contains 
good  materials,  and  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  utilise 
it  as  a  food. 

1702.  And  with  regard  to  the  subtle  values  you 
mention? — Yes. 

1703.  So  long  as  it  is  not  sterilised? — So  long  as  it 
is  not  boiled,  when  these  subtle  values  become  re- 
duced. 

1704.  Mr.  O'Brien. — To  pasteurise  separated  milk 
in  order  to  destroy  the  typhoid  germs  would  not  it  de- 
stroy the  lipoids,  because  that  is  a  very  much  lower 
temperature  than  boiling? — Yes. 

1705.  It  is  not  lower  than  that  to  which  dried  milk 
is  exposed? — But  those  preparing  dried  milk  claim 
that  the  fraction  of  a  second  to  which  it  is  subjected 
does  not  injure  it. 

1706.  Mr.  Wilson. — Have  you  met  with  the  brand 
Vacca  milk,  which  was  prepared  under  a  heat- 
ing process,  the  milk  being  passed  over  a  hot  surface 
for  a  very  short  time? — No. 

1707.  It  was  highly  emulsified,  and  they  were  using 
this  milk  for  supplying  places  in  the  tropics  from  Hol- 
land. I  tried  the  milk  myself  a  year  and  a  half  old  and 
it  seemed  quite  unaltered? — I  think  I  saw  that  at  the 
International  Hygienic  Exhibition  at  Dresden. 

1708.  Then  with  regard  to  the  heating  processes, 
you  think  that  they  all  more  or  less  injure  the  dietetic 
value  of  milk? — Yes,  to  some  degree. 


1709.  Does  the  same  apply  to  the  chilling  of  milk? 
— No,  I  do  not  think  it  does. 

1710.  Prof.  Mettam. — ^Not  even  frozen  milk? — I  do 
not  think  so;  it  remains  to  be  proved.  I  am  merely 
giving  an  opinion. 

1711.  Mr.  Wilson. — Taking  the  ordinary  market 
milk,  assuming  that  it  is  good  in  quality  as  a  whole, 
and  that  there  is  a  moderate  supply,  would  it  not  be 
dangerous  to  decrease  the  bulk  of  the  supply  by  re- 
strictions?— If  your  restrictions  decrease  the  supply 
it  is  another  problem  which  would  have  to  be  met,  but 
I  think  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  supply  enough  i-iilk 
and  to  supply  it  in  good  form.  There  are  two  different 
questions  to  be  faced.  One  is  the  purity  and  the  other 
is  the  sufficiency  of  the  supply. 

1712.  Dr.  MoORHEAD. — You  have  given  us  a  good 
deal  of  evidence  about  the  dietetic  value  of  milk;  is 
it  not  used  by  doctors  in  the  treatment  of  certain  dis- 
eases?— Yes. 

1713.  And  that  would  be  an  additional  reason  why 
milk  should  be  pure? — Yes. 

1714.  Have  you  any  idea  whether  there  is  any 
special  supervision  of  the  milk  supplied  to  hospitals 
where  these  diseases  are  treated? — I  have  no  know- 
ledge on  the  point. 

1715.  Such  a  thing  would  be  desirable? — I  think  so. 

1716.  Miss  McNeill. — With  regard  to  the  heat 
affecting  the  lipoids,  do  you  know  if  any  investigations 
have  been  made  to  note  the  effect  on  lipoids  at  a  lower 
degree  of  heat — I  mean,  practically,  pasteurisation? — 
None,  that  I  know  of. 

1717.  It  has  been  only  with  regard  to  boiled  milk? 
— Yes,  but  I  should  think  the  lower  the  temperature 
to  which  you  subject  milk  the  less  harm  you  would  do. 

1718.  An  insufficient  supply  of  milk  in  childhood 
has  an  effect  on  the  individual  in  the  adult  stage? — 
Yes. 

1718a.  Prof.  Mettam. — I  take  it  that  any  tempera- 
ture above  that  of  the  body  to  which  milk  is 
subjected  has  rather  a  deleterious  effect  on  the  milk? 
— When  you  get  above  the  body  heat  you  get  on  dan- 
gerous ground. 

1719.  If  the  temperature  is  above  that  of  the  body 
and  below  that  of  the  death  point  of  the  bacteria  there 
is  a  chance  of  increasing  the  bacteria  in  the  milk? — 
It  is  quite  possible. 

1720.  Lady  Eveeard. — Do  you  consider  that  the 
cause  of  the  bad  teeth  of  children  is  due  to  want  of 
milk:  I  mean  the  practice  of  feeding  them  on  white 
broad  and  tea  instead  of  milk? — I  am  sure  their  feed- 
ing is  at  the  bottom  of  it.  I  am  generally  of  the 
opinion,  however,  that  it  is  more  to  be  attributed  to 
the  loss  of  cereal  foods. 

1721.  Miss  McNeill. — Mr.  Wilson  asked  you  about 
the  value  of  separated  milk.  Do  you  think  that  the 
substitution  of  other  fats  would  make  separated  milk 
useful  feeding  for  children? — I  should  not  recommend 
it  for  children. 

1722.  Lady  Everard. — Not  even  with  the  substitu- 
tion of  other  fats? — No;  I  should  confine  it  to  adults. 

1723.  But  with  the  addition  of  fats,  separated  milk 
is  a  useful  article  of  food? — It  ought  to  be  possible  to 
make  it  a  useful  article  for  adults. 

1724.  The  Chairman. — Is  there  any  other  point,  Dr. 
Thompson,  that  you  would  wish  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  Commission  to? — I  think  not. 

The  Chairman. — Thank  you. 


Mr.  H.  C.  Brett  examined. 


1725.  The  Chairman. — You  are  an  inspector  under 
the  Board  of  Works?— Yes. 

1726.  And  it  has  been  the  custom  of  your  Board  to 
grant  loans  to  landowners  for  purposes  connected  with 
agricultural  development? — To  landowners  and  tenants. 

1727.  And  amongst  the  purposes  for  which  loans  are 
granted  from  time  to  time  would  be  the  improvement 
of  farm  buildings  wherein  cows  are  kept? — Yes,  the 
erection  and  improvement — both. 

1728.  Can  you  tell  us,  from  your  experience,  if  this 
particular  kind  of  improvement  is  developing  or  station- 
ary, or  whether  it  is  less  frequent  than  it  had  been? — 
It  seems  to  bo  developing  for  the  last  two  and  a  half 
years,  particularly  on  the  part  of  tenant  purchasers. 

1729.  You  recognise  that  in  the  altered  circumstances 
under  which  the  tenure  of  land  now  obtains  the  occupiers 
y.re  more  diligent  in  developing  the  resources  of  their 


farms  and  in  improving  their  surroundings  generally? — 
Yes. 

1730.  In  what  particular  part  of  the  country  do  you 
find  this  development  going  on  most  rapidly? — The 
South  of  Ireland  for  works  generally,  the  Province  of 
Munster,  and  the  southern  part  of  Leinster. 

1731.  In  dairy  districts,  is  much  being  done  in  that 
particular  respect;  because  we  have  some  information 
as  to  the  way  cows  are  kept,  and  apparently  there  would 
be  need  for  improvement? — Since  the  Dairies  and  Cow- 
sheds Order  was  issued  a  large  number  of  applica- 
tions came  from  the  dairy  country — Limerick,  Cork 
Tipperary,  and  part  of  Kerry. 

1732.  You  would,  apparently,  establish  a  connection 
between  the  putting  into  operation  of  these  Orders  and 
the  increased  number  of  applications  made  to  your 
Board  for  carrying  out  these  improvements? — Yes. 
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1733.  Speaking  generally,  do  you  find  that  those  who 
make  applications  for  loans  are  willing  to  conform  with 
the  requirements  laid  down  in  this  Order? — Not  at  the 
outset,  but  they  are  now  more  willing  to  adopt  the 
regulations. 

1734.  Owing  to  the  educational  process  going  for- 
ward?— Yes;  they  see  the  results  that  have  been  pro- 
duced by  adopting  these  regulations. 

1735.  '^And  you  find  they  are  more  readily  conforming 
to  the  conditions  mentioned  in  the  Order?— Yes,  seeing 
the  results  produced  elsewhere. 

1736.  They  have  proved  useful  object  lessons  which 
'have  been  convincing? — Yes. 

1737.  Does  your  Board  impose  any  conditions  in  re- 
gard to  ventilation,  light,  and  air  space  other  than  those 
embodied  in  the  Dairies  and  Milk  Shops  Order? — No. 

1738.  You  are  satisfied  that  these  are  sufficient? — 
Yes,  we  have  adopted  them. 

1739.  You  have  adopted  the  standard  laid  down  in  the 
Ijocal  Government  Board  Order? — Yes. 

1740.  You  insist  on  this  standard  being  reached  in  all 
buildings  for  which  you  grant  loans? — Yes,  it  is  im- 
perative. 

1741.  Are  loans  ever  granted  for  the  purpose  of  build- 
ing creameries? — Yes,  under  the  Land  Law  Act  com- 
panies can  obtain  loans  for  building  creameries. 

1742.  Must  they  be  registered  companies? — Yes. 

1743.  Has  that  been  largely  availed  of? — No,  only 
one  company  obtained  a  loan. 

1744.  Was  only  one  loan  granted  for  this  particular 
purpose? — Yes. 

1745.  Was  it  in  the  North  or  South  of  Ireland? — In 
the  North,  and  in  the  County  Cavan. 

1746.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Was  the  loan  granted  or  asked 
for? — The  loan  was  sanctioned,  the  work  carried  out, 
and  the  money  issued. 

1747.  Was  there  only  that  one? — There  were  nine 
applications,  but  only  one  was  proceeded  with. 

1748.  The  Chairman. — To  what  do  you  attribute  the 
fact  that  such  a  limited  number  was  proceeded  with,  as 
compared  with  the  number  of  applicants? — The  loan  in 
this  case  was  approved  by  the  Board,  but  I  do  not  know 
why  the  other  eight  did  not  get  the  loans. 

1749.  Nothing  with  regard  to  your  administration 
prevented  them  being  carried  forward? — No. 

1750.  The  period  for  which  loans  are  granted  is  fairly 
uniform  over  the  entire  country — 22  years? — Yes,  that 
is  for  a  certain  class  of  borrowers.  Some  loans  are 
made  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  for  35  years. 

1751.  Those  are  for  works  of  a  permanent  character? 
— There  are  three  classes  of  works  :  slated  farm  houses 

and  buildings,  reclamation  or  clearing  land  of  rocks,  and 
'the  planting  of  trees. 

1752.  When  you  speak  of  owners,  do  you  treat  ten- 
ants in  whom  lands  are  now  vested  under  the  Land 
Commission  as  you  treat  owners  in  fee? — Oh,  yes. 

1753.  You  regard  them  in  the  same  position  as  occu- 
piers in  fee? — Except  that  the  amount  of  the  loan  is  re- 
stricted. 

1754.  Owing  to  the  security  ?— Yes. 

1755.  But  there  is  no  difference  in  the  conditions 
under  which  the  loans  are  granted  to  the  tenant  owner 
under  the  Land  Act  and  an  owner  in  fee? — None. 

1756.  Save  and  except  that  the  loan  granted  would 
not  probably  be  as  great? — Yes. 

1757.  I  take  it  that  is  due  to  the  diminution  of 
security  by  reason  of  its  being  liable  to  an  annuity? — 
Yes. 

1758.  I  see  that  companies  are  not  granted  loans  on 
quite  the  same  terms  as  ordinary  individuals? — No, 
there  is  a  mode  of  repayment  slightly  different.  In  the 
case  of  the  ordinary  borrower  the  rate  charged  is  uni- 
form throughout;  in  the  case  of  a  company  it 
diminishes.  The  payment  consists  of  one-fortieth  of 
ihe  amount  of  the  loan  and  3|^  per  cent,  on  the  out- 
standing balance. 

1759.  What  is  the  minimum  loan  granted  by  your 
Board? — £85  to  tenants  and  £50  to  owners. 

1760.  Again,  speaking  generally,  what  class  of 
owners  are  applying  for  loans  now  as  compared  with, 
say,  a  decade  ago — are  they  smaller  or  larger  holders? — 
They  are  very  mixed,  but  they  are  mostly  tenant  pur- 
chasers. 

1761.  What  I  want  to  get  from  you  is  this — whether 
or  not  the  small  holders  of  land  now  are  more  anxious 
to  improve  the  conditions  under  which  their  stock  is 
kept  as  compared  with  the  interest  manifested  by  them 
previous  to  their  having  become  owners  of  their  land? — 
Yet;,  I  think  so. 


1762.  The  number  is  increasing? — Yes. 

1763.  And  now  you  are  dealing  with  a  larger  number 
of  small  valuations  possibly  than  at  any  previous  period 
of  your  administration? — Yes. 

1764.  Do  you  insist,  when  granting  loans  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cow  byres  and  such  things,  that  there  should  be 
a  sufficient  water  supply  within  easy  reach? — The 
Board  insists  that  the  matter  shall  be  investigated,  and 
if  it  is  reported  that  there  is  a  sufficient  water  supply 
about  the  place,  the  Board  does  not  insist  on  a  special 
water  supply  being  laid  down  to  the  house. 

1765.  What  they  do  require  is  that  they  shall  be  satis- 
fied that  there  is  a  sufiicient  water  supply  for  the  needs 
of  the  industry? — Yes. 

1766.  Do  you  insist  in  all  cases  on  having  a  concrete 
floor  laid  down  in  the  cow-byres? — No,  some  impervious 
floor  is  sufficient,  concrete  or  asphalt.  We  should 
prefer  concrete,  but  the  price  would  be  prohibitive  in 
the  case  of  small  farmers. 

1767.  I  suppose  the  difficulty  of  procuring  suitable 
sand  renders  it  difficult  to  have  the  work  efficiently 
carried  out? — Yes. 

1768.  Mr.  Wilson. — But  you  insist  on  the  floor  being 
impervious? — Yes. 

1769.  The  Chairman. — An  impervious  floor  always? — 
Yes. 

1770.  Do  you  make  any  provision  for  drainage  and 
manure  pits? — We  insist  on  a  channel  through  the 
byre  to  take  away  the  liquid  manure  and  being  carried, 
Hs  required  by  the  Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order,  a  cer- 
tain distance  away  frpm  the  house  outside  into  a  covered 
drain  or  pit. 

1771.  You  alwaj's  insist  on  that? — Yes,  that  is 
specified. 

1772.  Is  any  provision  made  as  regards  the  formation 
or  location  of  a  manure  pit? — Not  unless  the  borrowers 
ask  for  it. 

1773.  I  expect  the  particular  instances  in  which  ap- 
plications are  made  for  this  purpose  would  be  very 
limited?— Yes. 

1774.  Have  you  ever,  in  your  experience,  found  that 
any  borrower  made  it  one  of  the  items  for  which  the 
loan  would  be  granted — to  build  a  manure  pit? — I  don't 
know  of  any  case  where  it  was  actually  proposed  to  do 
so. 

1775.  Although  it  is  sometimes  afterwards  carried 
out,  in  consequence  of  improvements  generally? — Yes. 

1776.  Do  you  ever  advance  money  for  restoring  exist- 
ing buildings? — Yes,  frequently. 

1777.  Re-roofing?— Yes,  and  remodelling  generally. 

1778.  And  when  money  is  advanced  for  that  particu- 
lar purpose,  you  still  endeavour  to  comply  with  the 
conditions  laid  down  in  the  Dairies  and  Milk  Shops 
Older?— Yes. 

1779.  And  you  also  make  it  a  condition  that  imper- 
vious flooring  be  laid  down? — Yes. 

1780.  The  same  as  if  the  buildings  were  entirely  new? 
— -Yes. 

1781.  Do  the  borrowers,  as  a  rule,  object  to  these 
conditions? — They  did  at  first.  They  objected  particu- 
larly to  the  windows,  and  some  of  them  objected  to  the 
ventilators.  They  also  objected  to  the  dimensions  of 
cubic  space,  which  they  considered  to  be  in  excess  ot 
the  necessities. 

17S2.  Of  the  actual  necessities? — Yes. 

1783.  Do  you  find  you  are  running  up  against  pre- 
j  udice  in  carrying  out  these  regulations  ? — Some  of  them 
make  objections. 

1784.  I  can  quite  understand  that,  they  have  con- 
servative ideas.  Did  they  object  to  the  windows  on 
account  of  the  expense,  or  for  what  other  reason? — A 
large  number  of  them  appear  to  object  to  having  any 
light  in  the  cow  house  at  all.  Some  object  to  the 
glazed  windows,  but  would  not  object  to  an  aperture 
closed  by  shutters.  They  seemed  to  object  to  the 
glazed  windows. 

1785.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Is  that  for  the  dairy  cows  or  the 
fatter. ing  stock? — Dairy  cows.  We  lequire  some  light 
in  the  ordinary  cattle-house,  but  not  so  much  as  the 
Dairy  Orders  require. 

1786.  The  Chairman. — Up  to  the  present,  Mr.  Brett, 
jou  have  been  dealing  exclusively  with  the  loans 
granted  for  housing  dairy  stock? — Yes. 

1787.  And  not  with  reference  to  the  stock  fed  for 
the  beef  market? — Yes. 

1788.  The  conditions  there  being  somewhat  different? 
—Yes. 
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1789.  No  conditioBS  are  laid  down  by  the  Ijocal 
Government  Board  with  regard  to  houses  that  are  used 
for  fattening  purposes? — No. 

1790.  And  whatever  conditions  are  imposed  are  those 
which  seem  right  and  good  to  your  body? — Yes.  If  a 
farmer  wishes  to  put  up  a  house  it  may  be  used  partly 
for  dairy  cows  and  partly  for  other  cattle,  and  we  re- 
quire them  in  that  case  to  carry  out  the  directions  under 
the  Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order. 

1791.  I  see  that  in  Limerick  you  have  had  a  very 
large  number  of  applications? — Yes,  eighteen. 

1792.  Since  May,  1909,  you  have  received  115  appli- 
cations?— Yes. 

1793.  13  from  Cork,  10  from  Kerry,  8  from  Tipperary, 
7  from  Galway,  6  from  Roscommon,  6  from  Down? — 
Yes. 

1794.  That  would  indicate  that  the  majority  of  appli- 
cations for  loans  emanated  from  the  counties  where 
the  creameries  are  in  existence,  and  where  the  dairy 
industry  is  the  main  feature? — Yes. 

1793.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  know  that  those  en- 
gaged in  the  dairy  industry  are  waking  up  to  the  neces- 
sity of  improving  the  conditions  under  which  their 
cows  are  kept,  and  your  evidence,  I  think,  is  fairly 
conclusive  on  that  point.  What  other  conditions  in 
the  Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order  do  you  find  most  ob- 
jected to  by  borrowers? — First,  they  consider  the  space 
too  much. 

1796.  Cubic  air  space? — 500  cubic  feet  per  cow,  and 
they  object  also  to  the  windows  and  to  so  many  ventila- 
tors. They  don't  object  to  the  flooring;  usually  they 
are  willing  to  put  down  an  impervious  flooring  of  some 
kind. 

1797.  Could  you  state  how  many  applications  for 
loans  have  come  under  your  notice  which  were  not 
carried  out  consequent  on  the  regulations  contained  in 
the  Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order? — I  think  nine  were 
abandoned  by  the  applicants. 

1798.  Because  of  the  conditions  laid  down? — Yes; 
they  objected  to  it — nine  out  of  one  hundred  and  ten 
for  cowhouses. 

1799.  That  is  a  very  small  proportion — not  eight  per 
cent? — The  objections  they  might  make  would  be  such 
as  they  might  make  in  the  case  of  other  loans  where 
the  Board  proposed  to  lay  down  conditions;  for  in- 
stance,  the  head  room  in  a  house. 

1800.  But  the  amount  of  opposition  you  have  met 
with  in  regard  to  this  particular  class  of  loan  has  not 
been  generally  greater  than  you  have  been  confronted 
with  in  regard  to  other  loans  for  diSerent  works? — No. 

1801.  Have  you  ever  been  asked  to  make  any  pro- 
vision for  the  improvement  of  milk  houses,  or  houses 
for  the  storage  of  milk? — I  don't  understand  that. 

1802.  What  I  mean  is  this,  do  the  Board  make 
provision  in  connection  with  byres  for  the  storage  of 
milk  previous  to  its  being  taken  to  the  creamery,  or 
where  private  butter-making  is  carried  on? — In  a  few 
cases  applicants  included  the  building  of  the  milk 
store — very  few  cases. 

1803.  Are  conditions  laid  down  in  regard  to  that 
particular  building  similar  to  those  in  the  Dairies  and 
Cowsheds  Order — for  example,  restrictions  as  to  ventila- 
tion, impervious  floor,  and  the  dimensions  of  the 
house? — Yes;  and  certain  restrictions  as  to  drainage. 

1804.  Nothing  beyond  that?— No. 

1805.  No  particular  plaster  prescribed  for  the  dress- 
ing of  the  walls  inside?— In  a  building  of  that  kind 
the  Board  always  provide  for  the  plastering  of  the 
internal  walls  with  ordinary  plaster. 

_  1806.  Do  you  think,  Mr.  Brett,  from  your  profes- 
sional knowledge,  that  any  modification  of  the  Dairies 
and  Cowsheds  Order  is  necessary? — I  don't  think  that 
any  modification  would  be  desirable.  There  are  some 
points  that  might  be  made  clearer. 

1807.  Do  you  believe  that  any  modification  of  the 
conditions  laid  down  would  in  any  degree  increase  the 
number  of  applicants  for  loans? — No,  I  don't  think  so: 
I  don't  think  it  would  affect  the  question  at  all. 

1808.  What  I  want  to  be  perfectly  clear  about  is 
this,  that  the  conditions  laid  down  are" not  prohibitive'' 
— No. 

1809.  And  don't  deter  those  desiring  to  improve  the 
housing  of  their  dairy  stock  from  carrying  out  im- 
provements which  they  might  be  disposed  to  do  under 
less  imperative  conditions? — No;  I  don't  think  so;  it 
does  not  affect  them. 

1810.  With  regard  to  drainage,  have  you  always 
been  able  to  ensure  a  satisfactory  outfall  from  the  cow- 


byres? — Very  seldom  can  we  get  a  really  satisfactory 
permanent  outfall.  We  have  to  make  the  best  we  can 
of  the  local  circumstances. 

1811.  Does  this  increase  your  difficulty  in  dealing 
with  the  matter  from  the  purely  hygienic  point  of 
view? — Yes. 

1812.  I  suppose  this  difficulty  of  procuring  a  suit- 
able outfall  for  drainage  increases  the  expense? — Yes. 

1813.  In  some  cases  that  is  about  the  only  diffi- 
culty?— Yes. 

1814.  Do  you  find  borrowers  willing  to  co-operate 
intelligently  with  you  in  making  suitable  arrange- 
ments for  the  disposal  of  sewage  matter? — They  rather 
object  to  making  the  drain  and  the  outfall  as  far  from 
the  house  as  we  would  like. 

1815.  I  take  it  that  is  largely  on  account  of  the  ex- 
pense ? — Yes. 

1816.  Do  you  make  that  an  imperative  condition? 
What  I  mean  is,  would  you  withold  a  certificate  at  the 
completion  of  the  work  in  order  not  to  enable  the  final 
instalment  of  the  loan  to  be  made  if  the  borrower  had 
not  carried  out  the  instructions  regarding  distance  of 
the  sewage? — Yes;  it  is  usually  made  a  condition  be- 
fore the  final  instalment  of  the  loan  is  paid. 

1817.  Sir  John  Lentaigne. — Is  not  sixty  feet  the 
limit? — That  is  a  provisional  limit;  there  is  no 
authority  under  the  Cowsheds  Order. 

1818.  Do  you  insist  on  60  feet  at  present? — Yes,  if 
it  is  at  all  practicable. 

1819.  Mr.  Campbell. — Not  because  it  is  necessary, 
but  because  it  is  safe? — Yes. 

1820.  Lady  Everard. — You  referred  to  Article  0  of 
the  Cowsheds  Order,  which  states  that  "  every  cow- 
keeper  shall  provide  and  keep  in  or  in  connection  with 
every  cowshed  in  his  occupation  a  supply  of  water 
suitable  and  sufficient  for  such  purposes  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  reasonably  necessary."  Then  you  go 
on  to  say  that  you  think  there  might  be  friction  be- 
tween your  Board  and  the  sanitary  authorities,  as 
"  there  does  not  seem  to  be  a  recognised  standard  laid 
down  for  the  inspectors  "?■ — The  difficulty  we  have  is 
whether  the  Order  really  requires  a  distinct  water 
supply  to  be  laid  on  to  the  house,  or  whether  the  supply 
available  on  the  farm  suffices. 

1821.  The  Chairman. — You  fear  there  is  some  am- 
biguity in  the  Order? — There  is  an  obscurity  about 
this  particular  article. 

1822.  You  think  that  might  be  put  in  more  precise 
and  definite  language,  so  that  the  borrower  might  know 
exactly  what  would  be  required  of  him  in  connection 
with  this  particular  provision  ? — Yes,  and  not  only  that, 
but  if  you  insist  upon  a  distinct  water  supply  being 
laid  to  the  cowshed  or  dairy  it  might  be  beyond  the 
means  of  a  good  many  small  farmers. 

1823.  I  understood  you  to  say  a  little  earlier  that  it 
is  only  necessary  that  you  should  be  reasonably  satis- 
fied that  a  water  supply  sufficient  for  the  requirements 
of  the  industry  about  to  be  undertaken  would  be  avail- 
able?— Yes;  that  is  the  practice;  but  we  are  afraid  that 
may  not  in  some  cases  satisfy  the  local  certifying^ 
officer. 

1824.  You  fear  that  after  your  requirements  have 
been  met  by  the  borrower  the  officer  of  the  local 
authority  may  come  in  and  require  some  further  de- 
velopment of  the  water  supply  in  order  to  come  up  to 
his  particular  standard? — Yes. 

1825.  And  you  would  suggest  that  some  .general  ar- 
rangement should  be  made,  or  some  general  provision 
should  be  inserted  which  would  obviate  the  possibility 
of  dual  inspection  and  mixed  decisions? — Yes. 

1826.  I  can  quite  understand  where  the  difficulty 
would  come  in,  because,  obviously,  on  these  condi- 
tions, different  views  would  be  formed  by  different 
people,  and  if  there  were  a  conflict  of  opinion, 
naturally  it  would  lead  to  friction? — Yes. 

1827.  The  same  applies  to  the  distance  of  the 
manure  pit  from  the  cowshed? — Yes. 

1828.  Mr.  Campbell. — Mr.  Brett  says  the  distance 
taken  is  60  feet,  because  it  is  safe,  not  because  it  is 
necessary.  I  am  quite  sure  the  Board  of  Works  want 
to  have  this  question  settled  definitely? — Yes. 

1829.  Mr.  Wilson. — Has  a  case  arisen? — ^Not  in  con- 
nection with  the  Board  of  Works. 

1830.  You  want  to  prevent  it  arising?- — Yes. 

1831.  The  Chairman. — The  Board  of  Works  are 
anxious  to  carry  out  the  Orders  of  another  Board  which 
is  responsible  for  the  public  health,  and  it  wants  to 
have  a  definite  rule  laid  down  which  will  be  a  guide  to 
them? — Yes;  that  is  what  the  Board  wish. 
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1832.  Lady  Everaud. — I  take  it  from  your  brief  of 
evidence  that  you  are  also  afraid  that  the  local  autho- 
rity may  take  it  too  easy,  and  allow  the  manure  near 
the  cow-sheds? — Yes. 

1833.  Do  you  wish  to  have  a  definite  space  fixed? — 
Yes. 

1884.  Between  the  manure  heap  and  the  cow-shed? 
-Yes. 

1835.  Sir  John  Lentaigne. — Are  loans  issued  for 
cow-sheds  or  dairies  or  milk  stores,  supposing  one  of 
the  three  is  asked  for,  without  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  condition  of  the  other  two;  suppose  a  loan  is 
asked  for  the  cow-shed,  will  your  Board  issue  the  loan 
for  the  object  asked  for  without  considering  the  condi- 
tion of,  say,  the  milk  store? — Yes. 

1836.  Would  there  be  any  objection  to  their  taking 
into  consideration  the  general  condition,  because  very 
ofteji  they  would  have  opportunities  of  seeing  whether, 
for  instance,  there  was  any  milk  store  at  all,  and  it 
seems  to  me  almost  useless  to  lend  money  for  the 
building  of  a  cow-shed  if  you  have  not  a  safe  place  to 
keep  the  milk  in? — I  don't  suppose  there  will  be  any 
objection  to  that. 

1837.  The  Chairman. — Would  not  the  question  of 
security  come  in,  and  is  not  your  Board  disposed  to 
limit  the  granting  of  loans  within  certain  restrictions 
as  to  valuations? — Yes.  We  are  bound  by  certain  re- 
strictions as  to  valuations. 

1838.  The  Chairman. — I  quite  see  what  is  in  Sir 
-John  Lentaigne's  mind,  but  I  fail  to  see  how  your 
Board  can  insist  on  having  uniformity.  I  am  afraid 
we  will  have  to  try  and  arrive  at  that  by  some  other 
way  than  by  the  imposition  of  conditions  by  your 
Board. 

Sir  John  Lentaigne. — My  idea  was  that  there  should 
be  a  minimum  standard,  that  where  there  was  not  a 
place  suitable  for  the  storage  of  milk  that  that  would 
be  a  matter  for  objection. 

The  Chairman. — This  is  a  very  complex  question. 
In  the  first  place,  the  loans  are  granted  on  the  indivi- 
dual holdings  on  which  the  Iniildings  are  erected,  and 
in  some  instances  you  might  find  that  the  occupier  of 
a  small  holding  might  be  resident  on  that  holding,  but 
that  he  might  have  a  farm  building  on  a  large  farm 
outside  held  imder  different  tenure,  and  the  result 
would  be  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  secure 
a  loan  on  the  security  of  that  land. 

Sir  John  Lentaigne. — But  supposing  the  cow-sheds 
were  to  be  erected,  do  the  Board  see  that  in  such  cases 
there  will  be  some  safe  place  where  the  milk  will  be 
kept? — They  confine  themselves  altogether  to  the  im- 
provements for  which  the  loan  is  applied  for. 

1839.  You  do  take  into  consideration  the  security? — 
Yes. 

1840.  And  do  you  not  take  into  consideration  some 
ether  matters  as  to  the  suitability  of  the  cow-shed. 
They  won't  give  a  loan  for  a  cow-shed  to  be  placed  on 
the  top  of  a  mountain ;  could  you  not  also  see  that 
some  provision  should  be  made  for  the  storage  of  the 
milk? 

The  Chairman. — At  the  moment,  I  don't  quite  see 
"how  the  Board  can  do  that. 

Sir  John  Lentaigne. — It  occurs  to  me  that  they  did 
take  these  things  into  consideration? — It  is  not  thi' 
custom. 

1841.  They  give  the  money  irrespective  of  any  other 
consideration  but  the  actual  building  that  is  being  put 
up? — Yes. 

1842.  The  Chairman.— The  only  condition  that  you 
impose  is  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  holdings  on  which 
the  loan  is  granted,  and  that  certain  improvements 
which  are  applied  for  shall  bo  carried  out? — Yes. 

1843.  There  are  no  contingent  conditions  imposed? 
—No. 

1844.  Mr.  Wilson.— The  new  Local  Government 
Board  Order  came  out  in  February,  1908? — Yes. 

1845.  You  say  that  115  applicants  for  loans  have 
come  in  since  1909? — Yes. 

1845a.  It  was  about  the  time  tliat  the  Order  began  to 
be  enforced? — Yes. 

1846.  It  occurs  to  me  that  there  must  be  very  many 
thousands  of  sheds  all  over  the  country  that  are  still 
unsuitable;  can  you  suggest  any  reason  why  the 
number  of  applications  for  loans'  for  this  particular 
purpose  is  so  small? — I  think  a  good  many  of  them 
had  more  or  less  availed  themselves  of,  I  think,  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Order,  and  had  their  sheds  passed  by  the 
local  authorities. 
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1847.  In  other  words,  do  you  suggest  that  the  fact 
that  you  were  prepared  to  lend  money  in  respect  of 
tliese  purposes  would  be  more  widely  availed  of  if 
more  widely  known? — I  think  people  know  well 
enough. 

1848.  Mr.  Campbell. — What  exactly  do  you  under- 
stand by  a  dairy  in  this  country? — It  is  merely  a  milk 
store  in  most  cases.  Of  course,  that  is  not  the  full 
meaning  of  a  dairy. 

1849.  When  a  man  asks  for  a  loan  for  a  dairy  what 
do  you  understand  ?— We  understand  him  generally  to 
mean  a  milk  store. 

1850.  "Is  the  word  dairy  used  here  for  cow-houses? — 
Never;  cow-byre. 

1851.  So  that  a  dairy  always  means  a  place  for  stor- 
ing milk? — Yes. 

1852.  Sir  John  Lentaigne. — You  have  here  a  Board 
of  Works  Order  headed  "  Cow-houses,  cow-sheds, 
dairies,  and  milk  stores  "? — That  is  taken  from  the 
Local  Government  Board  Order. 

1853.  Mr.  Campbell. — Don't  you  think  this  is  very 
confusing  to  speak  separately  of  dairies  and  milk 
stores  when  you  understand  them  to  mean  the  same 
thing?  When  a  man  asks  for  a  dairy  or  a  milk  store 
you  find  no  difficulty  with  regard  to  that? — No. 

1854.  Would  you  approve  of  a  floor  being  set  with 
ordinary  cobbles,  and  then  grouted  with  tar  and  sand? 
— Yes.    It  would  be  impervious. 

1855.  Do  you  find  that  peo[)le  object  to  concrete,  on 
the  ground  that  it  produces  sores  and  inflammation  in 
the  cow's  udders? — No;  I  never  heard  anv  complaint  of 
that. 

1856.  Of  course,  a  floor  made  of  cobbles,  tar,  and 
sand  would  not  be  so  cold? — No. 

1857.  Are  there  any  other  materials  that  would  not 
l)e  so  cold  as  concrete? — Some  people  use  bricks  and 
asphalt. 

1858.  Is  asphalt  much  dearer  than  concrete? — It  is, 
I  think,  in  many  places. 

1859.  Would  you  accept  bricks  that  were  not 
grouted  with  cement? — We  would  prefer  to  have  them 
grouted. 

1860.  Would  bricks  be  cheaper  than  concrete? — It 
would  depend  on  the  local  price  of  brick. 

1861.  I  think  you  said  they  object  to  the  500  cubic 
feet  of  air  space? — Yes. 

1862.  Can  you  design  a  byre  that  would  give  air 
space  less  than  that  which  would  house  cattle  comfort- 
ably and  be  easily  cleaned,  taking  the  very  minimum? 
— Not  very  much  less. 

1863.  Are   you  acquainted   with   the    sizes    of  the 
stands? — Yes. 

1864.  The  cow  will  require  three  and  a-half  feet? — 
Yes,  in  width.  You  would  require  four  feet  for  a 
walk,  two  feet  for  drainage,  and  eight  feet  for  stand- 
ing— that  would  be  practically  49  square  feet. 

1865.  Ten  feet  high,  taking  in  the  roof,  would  be 
490  cubic  feet?— Yes. 

1866.  If  you  tried  you  could  not  get  it  at  much  less 
than  that?-^No. 

1867.  So  that  500  must  bo  the  minimum? — -Y^es. 

1868.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  in  Article 
I.  of  the  Board's  notice  to  applicants  for  loans  that 
calculating  the  air  space,  no  space  shall  be  reckoned 
which  is  more  than  fourteen  feet  above  the  floor? — 
That  is  the  requirement  of  the  Dairies  Order. 

1869.  What  is  the  meaning  of  that;  is  it  that  no 
space  above  that  is  any  use?  Do  you  agree  with  the 
words  that  in  calculating  the  air  space  in  a  cow-house 
or  shed,  "  in  no  case  is  any  space  situated  at  a  higher 
level  than  fourteen  feet  above  the  floor  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  "?  Do  you  think  that  is  correct? — 
We  have  to  adopt  it  as  correct. 

1870.  Do  you  say  that  the  air  fourteen  feet  above 
you  is  no  use? — I  think  there  would  have  to  be  some 
limit. 

1871.  You  will  agree  that  the  space  above  fourteen 
feet  high  would  be  valuable? — Yes:  so  long  as  you  do 
not  reduce  the  width  of  the  shed  too  much  or  the 
floor  area  occupied  by  the  cow. 

1872.  Do  you  think  if  that  was  so  they  would  gife 
you  the  floor  space? — Yes. 

1873.  Prof.  Mettam. — Arising  out  of  Sir  John  Len- 
taigne's question,  when  you  give  a  loan  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  cow-byre,  do  you  make  it  an  essential  condi- 
tion of  the  loan  that  the  borrower  should  also  provid'i 
along  with  that  cow-byre  some  place  where  milk  cau 
be  stored? — No. 
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1874.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a  wise  provision 
that  you  should  insist  that  in  addition  to  the  byre  to 
hold  the  cow,  there  should  be  some  place  where  the 
milk  could  be  stored,  so  as  to  prevent  it  coming  into 
the  house? — I  do  not  know  that  the  Board  would 
have  any  power  to  insist  on  it. 

The  Chairman. — We  quite  recognise  the  point. 

Sir  John  Lentaigne. — You  have  power  to  insist  on 
suitable  valuation  and  suitable  security,  and  why  not, 
in  addition,  require  them  to  have  a  safe  place  to  store 
the  milk? 

The  Chairman. — All  these  conditions  are  to  safe- 
guard them  as  grantors  of  loans,  and  they  take  no 
contingent  liability. 

Sir  John  Lentaigne. — Indirectly  they  do,  M-ithout 
meaning  it,  perhaps. 

The  Chairman. — They  may  say  this  is  outside  our 
purview;  it  is  for  the  Public  Health  Authority,  and 
why  should  we  interfere. 

Sir  John  Lentaigne. — I  quite  see  the  position. 

Mr.  Cj^mpbell. — There  is  a  further  question,  that 
large  numbers  of  these  loans  are  made  for  persons 
sending  milk  to  creameries,  and  I  think  it  is  the 
practice  there  to  send  the  milk  right  oS. 

The  Chairman. — I  imagine  that  is  the  custom. 

1875.  Mr.  O'Brien. — The  practice  at  this  time  of  the 
year  in  a  large  number  of  creameries  that  are  not 
wholly  closed,  but  are  working  for  three  days  a  week, 
is  that  they  take  in  the  milk  from  the  people  and  keep 
it  in  a  store,  but  it  is  only  as  an  act  of  grace.  That 
was  one  of  the  points  I  wanted  to  put  to  Mr.  Brett. 
Do  you  supply  stock  plans  for  cow-houses? — No;  the 
borrowers,  as  a  rule,  provide  their  own  plans. 

1876.  Do  you  have  to  sanction  the  plans  as  being 
suitable  and  right? — Yes;  they  have  to  be  scrutinised 
to  see  that  they  are  in  conformity  with  the  Board's 
requirements. 

1877.  Apparently,  from  what  you  said  before,  you 
don't  insist  on  having  a  place  provided  for  storing 
milk? — ^No;  it  is  not  made  a  condition  of  the  loan. 

1878.  Do  you  make  any  condition  that  there  should 
be  a  suitable  boiler  or  fire  for  the  scalding  of  cans  and 
the  cleansing  of  utensils  about  a  dairy? — -In  the  case 
of  an  applicant  proposing  to  build  a  regular  dairy? 

1879.  I  am  speaking  of  a  small  farmer  who  says,  I 
want  to  put  up  a  byre  for  my  thirty  dairy  cows. 
Would  you  not  see  that  he  can  boil  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  hot  water  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing  his 
utensils? — No. 

1880.  Or  a  store  for  milk?— No. 

1881.  Mr.  Wilson. — I  take  it  that  your  require- 
ments are  the  requirements  of  the  Dairies  and  Cow- 
sheds Order? — Yes. 

1882.  You  adopt  their  regulations  in  bulk? — Yes. 

1883.  And  where  they  don't  lay  down  rules,  you  lay 
them  down  yourselves? — Yes. 

1884.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Y'ou  grant  the  loans  so  long  as 
the  security  for  the  money  is  sufficient  and  the  build- 
ings are  properly  constructed  according  to  your  regula- 
tions?— Yes. 

1885.  That  is  to  say,  if  I  wanted  money  to  put  a 
dairy  on  the  top  of  the  Three  Rock  Mountain  you 
would  not  necessarily  refuse  it? — We  would  certainly 
refuse  it  in  a  case  like  that. 

1886.  W^ould  you  have  power  to  refuse  it? — Yes;  if 
the  Board  considered  it  unsuitable  for  the  holding. 

1886a.  It  would  be  in  a  salubrious  position. 

The  Chairman. — It  would  be  subsidising  lunacy. 

Mr.  O'Brien. — There  might  be  a  consumptive  hos- 
pital up  there.  Do  you  lend  money,  Mr.  Brett,  for 
making  silage  pits? — Yes. 

1887.  Have  you  any  standard  plan  of  buildings,  or 
do  you  simply  lend  out  the  money  after  approving  of 
the  plan  suomitted  to  you  by  the  applicant? — If  the 
Board  are  satisfied  with  the  design  and  the  security 
they  will  lend. 

1888.  Have  the  Board  any  standard  to  go  on,  or  do 
they  act  according  to  the  idiosyncracies  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board? — They  have  no  standard. 

1889.  Wr>2ic;  tbay  get  ideas  about  that  sort  of  thing 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture;  do  they  seek  the 
assistance  of  the  Department  in  any  way  in  regard  to 
these  loans? — Not  cxcent  in  the  planting  of  fruit 
trees. 

1890.  Do  they  ever  submit  the  Department's  plan  of 
a  cow- byre  to  the  applicant? — I  under  the  impres- 
sion that  a  few  have  been  built  upon  or  moulded  on 
them. 
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I  1891.  If  a  person  applies  for  a  loan  for  a  cow-house,. 
1  you  don't  say,  "  this  plan  has  been  adopted  by  the 
i  Department,  and  the  cost  is  so  much,  and  this  is  an- 
)  other  plan  of  the  Department,  which  will  cost  so 
[  much,"  in  order  to  give  the  borrower  an  idea  of  the 
cost  and  an  alternative  regarding  the  class  of  build- 
ing?— If  an  applicant  writes  and  asks  if  we  have  a 
I     model  plan  the  Board  would  probably  tell  him  that 

they  had  not,  but  that  the  Board  of  Agriculture  had. 
:        1892.  You  offer  nothing?— No. 

1893.  You  also  lend  money    for    the    making  of 
manure  pits? — Yes. 
I        1894.  And  there  again  the  Board  has  no  idea  how 
the  manure  pit  should    be  made?— The  inspectors 
>  have. 

1895.  What  I  mean  is,  that  there  is  no  standard 
laid  down  by  your  Board? — There  is  a  model  plan  for 
the  purpose. 

1896.  Are  these  buildings  put  up  by  you  inspected 
during  construction? — -Yes. 

)        1897.  At  stated  intervals? — Yes,   according  as  the- 
;     applicant  asks  for  an  instalment. 
:        1898.  Only  then?— That  is  all. 

1899.  It  is  not  the  duty  of  the  Inspector  to  go  down 
and  see  the  foundation  laid? — If  the  applicant  informs 

:  us  that  he  has  the  place  ready  an  Inspector  is  sent 
i  down. 

1900.  Supposing  no  money  is  wanted  until  the  work 
I     is  finished,  the  building  could  go  on  from  start  to 
■     finish  without  inspection? — As  a  rule,  the  Board  re- 
quires the  Inspector  to  see  it  some  time  or  other  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  the  work,  perhaps  more  than  cnce. 

1901.  But  not  at  definite  stated  intervals? — Not  as 
;     a  Clerk  of  W^orks  or  an  architect  would  do. 

1902.  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  the  cottages 
put  up  under  the  Labourers  Acts  are  inspected  at 
stated  intervals  by  the  Local  Government  Board  In- 
spectors?— I  cannot  say  that. 

1903.  Anyhow,  it  is  not  your  practice? — The  cot- 
tages would  be  inspected  as  the  work  proceeds,  as  the 
applicant  applied  for  instalments. 

1904.  It  is  only  on  the  application  for  money  that 
you  inspect  the  house? — Yes. 

1905.  It  is  not  required  that,  in  the  first  instance, 
the  plans  should  be  rightly  placed  on  the  ground  and 
that  the  Inspector  should  see  that  that  is  done,  and 
that  when  the  foundations  are  laid  up  to  the  dry 
course,  or  something  of  that  sort,  the  Inspector  should 
see  it  again? — There  are  no  periodical  inspections  of 
that  class.  Inspectors  sometimes  visit  the  work 
casually,  if  they  happen  to  be  visiting  other  works  in 
the  locality. 

1906.  It  is  not  part  of  the  regular  routine  of  the 
Inspectors  ? — No . 

1907.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  cottages 
erected  under  the  Labourers  Acts? — No.  Labourers'" 
cottages  are  also  put  up  by  the  Board  of  Works. 

1908.  But  not  under  the  Labourers  Acts? — No. 
1908a.  If  I,  as  a  farmer,  wish  to  put  up  a  cottage  to 

house  one  of  my  labourers,  you  would  grant  money  for 
that  purpose? — Yes. 

1909.  And  that  building  would  be  put  up  under 
your  supervision? — Yes. 

1910.  But  only  as  I  wanted  the  money  for  it? — Yes. 

1911.  You  have  no  plans  for  such  things? — ^We  have 
stereotyped  plans  for  simple  cottages. 

1912.  In  connection  with  the  cottage  for  which  you 
have  a  plan,  is  there  any  provision  made  for  the  keep- 
ing of  milk? — No;  not  in  any  labourer's  cottage. 

1913.  Many  of  these  labourers,  as  you  know,  prob- 
ably keep  a  cow,  and  sometimes  two,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  farmer,  on  the  road  side,  and  a  good  many 
of  them  send  their  milk  to  the  creameries? — Yes. 

1914.  Even  where  they  have  only  one  com",  they 
often  send  the  bulk  of  the  milk  to  the  creamery — a 
gallon,  say? — Yes. 

1915.  And  that  milk  is  sometimes  kept  for  three 
days;  in  a  labourer's  cottage  there  is  no  provision  for 
storage  ? — No. 

1916.  These  cottages  have  a  larder? — ^The  simple  de- 
signs contain  three  rooms,  nothing  more. 

1917.  And  if  I  were  to  ask  for  money  to  put  up  such 
a  cottage  for  a  labourer,  would  you  refuse  to  grant  it 
to  me  if  there  was  not  a  proper  supply  of  water  about 
that  house? — No. 

1918.  You  know  that  it  is  one  of  the  great  difficul- 
ties in  my  part  of  the  country  (Limerick)  that  these 
cottages  are  put  up  without  any  sort  of  provision  for 
water,  and  that  the  woman  of  the  house  has  to  waJk 
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half  a  rnile  or  a  mile  for  water.  You  would  not  refuse 
:i  grant  on  that  score? — The  matter  is  considered  by 
the  Board.  ■  I  have  never  heard  of  a  case  being  re- 
fused on  that  ground  alone. 

1919.  Dr.  MooKHEAD. — When  a  man  makes  an  appli- 
cation for  a  loan,  has  he  to  submit  a  plan  of  his 
premises? — The  owners  are  generally  required  to 
supply  plans  of  the  particular  work  contemplated. 

1920.  Prof.  Mettam. — It  does  not  give  an  idea  of 
its  location  relative  to  existing  buildings? — No,  except 
in  the  case  of  general  works  extending  over  different 
parts  of  the  premises. 

1921.  The  Chairman. — Has  your  Board,  to  your 
knowledge,  ever  refused  a  loan  on  an  application  for 
the  improvement  of  the  dairy  premises  consequent  on 
failure  to  satisfy  you  that  the  water  supply  is  adequate 
for  the  purpose? — I  am  not  aware  of  any  case. 

1922.  No  difficulty  arises  in  that  way? — No. 

1923.  Sir  John  Lentaigne. — In  the  case  of  an  ap- 
plication for  a  loan  for  a  cow-shed,  if  the  borrower  does 
not  provide  for  adequate  drainage,  you  refuse? — Yes. 
Tliere  must  be  adequate  drainage  and  outfall. 

1924.  If  you  do  that,  would  there  be  any  objection  to 
adding  that  there  should  be  some  safe  place  for  the 
storage  of  milk? — I  don't  think  there  would  be. 

1925.  Mr.  Campbell. — What  do  you  understand  by 
a  "  dairy  yard  "? — A  yard  in  connection  with  town 
dairies. 


1926.  Your  definition  of  a  dairy  yard  is  a  yard  sur- 
rounding a  milk  house  ?^ — Yes. 

1927.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  take  this  Order  it  is 
a  yard  around  about  a  cow-house,  because  it  says 
■■  every  occupier  of  a  dairy  wherein  any  cattle  are 
kept."  You  don't  usuallv  keep  cattle  in  a  dairy? — 
No. 

1928.  In  the  Board  of  Works  you  have  no  definition 
of  what  a  dairy  yard  is? — No. 

1929.  Mr.  O'BitiEN.— Do  you  act  at  all  with  the 
Local  Government  Board — is  there  any  exchange  of 
ideas  between  the  two  Boards? — The  only  communica- 
tion I  know  of  relating  to  that  Order  was  because  so 
many  farmers  were  objecting  to  the  glazed  windows, 
and  the  Board  asked  the  Local  Government  Board 
•what  they  meant  by  windows  or  apertures. 

1930.  Mr.  Wilson. — You  have  power  to  make  loans 
for  the  erection  of  buildings.  Have  you  any  power  to 
grant  loans  for  improvements  under  this  Order? — 
Yes;  that  would  come  in. 

1931.  Is  there  any  limitation  to  the  annual  amount 
that  you  are  free  to  lend ;  for  instance,  if  you  got  five 
hundred  applicants  to-morrow,  would  you  be  able  to 
lend  the  money  to  them  all? — Yes;  the  Treasury 
would  have  to  provide  it. 

1932.  You  are  not  dealing  with  a  limited  grant  of  so 
nnich  a  year? — No. 
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Tlie  Commissioners  met  at  No  5,  Upper  Castle  Yard,  Dublin. 

Present: — P.  J.  O'Neill,  Esq.  (Chairman);  Lady  Everard;  Miss  Margaret  McNeill;  Sir  John 
Lentaigne,  f.r.c.s.i.  ;  George  A.  Moorhead,  Esq.,  f.r.c.s.i.  ;  Alec  Wilson,  Esq. ;  Dermod 
O'Brien,  Esq. ;  Professor  A.  E.  Mettam,  B.Sc,  m.r.c.v.s. 

S.  W.  Strange,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


Lady  Duni,eati 

1933.  The  Chairman. — You  are  good  enough  to  take 
an  interest  in  these  questions  which  the  Commission 
are  inquiring  into  with  reference  to  the  milk  supply 
for  the  poorer  classes  in  this  country? — Yes. 

1934.  And  as  a  result  of  your  observations,  have  you 
formed  some  opinion  as  to  the  method  by  which  this 
can  be  most  economically  and  efficiently  improved? — 
Yes,  I  have  been  considering  it. 

1935.  Do  you  believe  that  an  improvement  in  the 
breed  of  goats  would  largely  conduce  to  the  production 
of  milk  for  the  cottagers  throughout  the  country? — 
Yes;  I  certainly  do. 

1936.  And  I  suppose  you  know  something  of  the 
milking  properties  of  the  native  breed  of  goats? — Yes, 
because  I  keep  them  myself  to  try  and  see  what  can  be 
done. 

1037.  So  that  you  can  speak  from  practical  experi- 
ence of  their  milk-producing  powers? — Yes. 

1938.  Have  you  also,  with  the  object  of  improving 
the  breed,  introduced  other  breeds  into  the  country 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  milk  yield  from  the 
goat? — I  have. 

1939.  And  have  you  discovered  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  fresh  blood  and  new  breeds  has  been  productive 
of  the  result  you  desire? — Yes.  In  the  Ards  most  of 
the  goats  aie  crossed  with  my  herd,  and  they  give  more 
milk  and  continue  milking  longer  than  the  ordinaiw 
Irish  goat. 

1940.  No  efiort  has  been  made  in  the  recent  past  to 
improve  the  breed  of  the  Irish  goat?— No. 

1941.  What  foreign  breeds  have  you  introduced  for 
the  purpose  of  infusing  new  blood  into  the  goats  in 
this  country?— The  Swiss,  the  Toggenburg,  and  the 
Anglo-Nubian;  but  the  latter  is  not  very  successful. 

1942.  Have  vou  found  that  as  a  result  of  crossing 
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with  the  other  breeds,  you  have  been  able  to  increase 
the  milk  of  the  common  Irish  goat? — Yes;  and  the 
period  of  time  in  which  they  are  in  milk. 

1943.  That  is  rather  an  important  consideration? — 
Yes. 

1944.  And  does  it  in  any  way  increase  the  size  of 
the  beast? — Yes;  and  they  are  short-coated  instead  of 
long-coated,  which  is  much  cleaner  for  milking  pur- 
poses. 

1945.  Have  they  the  same  love  of  freedom  as  the 
Irish  goats? — They  do  as  well  tethered  as  in  the 
house. 

1946.  Of  course  you  are  aware  that  a  strong  preju- 
dice exists  against  goats  in  the  country  districts,  on 
account  of  their  predatory  habits? — Yes. 

1947.  You  tell  us  you  think  that  their  milk-produc- 
ing powers  are  not  considerably  restricted  by  reason 
of  their  being  housed? — I  have  never  housed  them, 
but  I  was  told  by  Mr.  Holmes  Pegler  t'  at  it  did  not. 

1948.  It  would  popularise  them  if  their  habits  were 
improved  in  regard  to  their  neighbours'  property? — A 
goat  will  always  be  a  goat,  but  if  they  are  tethered 
they  can  do  no  harm. 

1949.  Have  you  kept  any  record  as  tc  the  yield  of 
milk  produced  by  the  old  unimproved  animal  and  the 
new  cross-bred  type? — Yes:  I  have  got  them  down 
here. 

1950.  Will  you  kindly  give  us  the  result? — An  Anglo- 
Nubian,  "  Daisy,"  four  years  old,  kidded  5th  June, 
from  24th  June  to  15th  November,  144  days,  312i  lbs. 
of  milk,  or  2|  lbs.  a  day;  an  Anglo-Nubian  Swiss, 
"  Goldfinch,"  four  years  old,  kidded  3rd  June,  from 
5th  June  to  15th  November,  550  lbs.  of  milk  in  163 
days,  or  3?r  lbs.  a  day;  "Matilda,"  six  years  old, 
kidded  April  (by  Barton  Black  Rock,  ex-pure  Irish), 
from  6th  June  to  15th  November,  162  days,  383  lbs. 
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of  milk,  or  2^  lbs.  per  day.  My  man  saw  her 
milked  the  afternoon  he  bought  her,  and  she  filled 
a  quart  measure  twice.  When  she  came  to  us  she 
fretted  and  refused  to  feed,  and  the  following  even- 
ing only  gave  1-J-  quarts.  There  was  a  goat  in  my 
locality  that  my  man  saw  milked,  and  she  gave  five 
quarts  a  day.  In  the  Ards  two  quarts  a  day  is  not 
considered  very  good.  Mr.  Holmes  Pegler  thinks  two 
quarts  good,  three  quarts  very  good,  and  anything 
over  that  exceptional.  ''  Pure  Irish,"  five  years  old, 
kidded  in  May,  5th  June  to  15th  September  (and  then 
the  goat  went  dry),  102  days,  166  lbs.  of  milk,  or  about 
1^  lbs.  per  day. 

1931.  That  is  the  unimproved  type  of  goat? — Yes: 
and  she  promised  to  be  a  good  milker.  No  amount  of 
feeding  of  the  common  Irish  goat  will  prolong  her 
milking;  it  will  increase  the  quantity  she  gives.  Pure 
Irish  goats  milk  well  for  three  months,  and  are  usually 
dry  five  months  after  kidding.  There  was  another 
cross  near  us  by  "  Mosaic,"  and  she  only  dried  for  one 
month  in  two  years,  having  two  lots  of  kids  during 
that  period.  The  owner  fed  her  particularly  well,  and  at 
a  considerable  pecuniary  loss,  but  he  required  the  milk. 

1952.  That  is  rather  an  ideal  type  of  goat,  one  that 
would  only  be  dry  for  one  month  in  two  years? — You 
can  get  them  to  milk  all  the  year  round,  but  they 
are  better  to  be  dry  one  or  two  months  before  kidding. 

1953.  One  of  the  great  difficulties  of  the  goat  supply 
is  that  it  is  irregular? — Yes. 

1954.  Of  course,  the  ordinary  cottagers  do  not  keep 
relays  of  goats  to  ensure  a  continuous  supply? — No. 
The  foreign  goats  will  have  kids  at  various  times  of 
the  year  and  not,  like  the  Irish  goat,  at  stated  times. 
My  goats  had  kids  in  January,  February,  March, 
April,  May,  June,  and  July. 

1955.  Obviously  the  crossing  has  been  productive 
of  very  valuable  results,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
possible  to  prolong  the  lactation  period  if  a  little  dis- 
crimination is  exercised? — I  think  so. 

1956.  Can  you  form  any  estimate  of  the  relative 
value  of  goats'  milk  as  compared  with  cows'  milk? — 
No.  But  the  British  Goat  Association  have  sent 
out  a  Table  dealing  with  that  point,  and  I  can  send 
it  to  you.  I  know  that  I  have  saved  many  babies  in 
our  village  by  giving  them  goats'  milk  when  they 
could  not  digest  cows'  milk. 

1957.  You  found  the  goats'  milk  gave  satisfactory 
results? — Yes.  There  was  a  mother  and  baby  in  our 
district,  both  of  whom  were  very  ill,  and  they  took 
goats'  milk  and  recovered. 

1938.  Is  it  a  common  experience  that  children  are 
brought  up  on  goats'  milk  in  your  district? — Yes,  a 
great  many  in  our  district. 

1959.  Are  the  people  willing  to  co-operate  with  the 
object  of  improving  the  breeds? — They  are  very  keen 
about  it;  fortj'-seven  goats  are  coming  up  every  year 
to  my  yard,  and  sixty-one  came  this  year. 

1960.  With  the  result  that  there  has  been  a  general 
improvement  in  the  breed  of  goats  in  your  immediate 
neighbourhood  ? — Yes. 

1961.  And  the  cost  has  not  been  so  excessive  as  to 
forbid  the  belief  that  similar  results  could  be  obtained 
in  other  districts  with  judicious  management  and  a 
moderate  expenditure  of  rnoney? — Yes.  I  charge  Is. 
per  goat,  and  I  find  that  the  people  are  in  some  cases 
inclined  to  give  2s.  6d.  for  the  best  animal. 

1962.  They  are  willing  to  make  a  financial  sacrifice 
in  order  to  secure  the  best  results? — Yes. 

1963.  Has  the  breed  of  goats  that  is  common  in  the 
district  been  the  pure  Irish  goat,  without  any  fusion 
of  foreign  blood? — Yes,  as  far  as  I  know,  until  I 
started  my  herd  eight  or  nine  years  ago. 

1964.  So  that  the  results  are  making  themselves  felt 
in  the  neighbourhood? — Yes. 

1965.  Is  the  second  cross  found  effective  in  the 
matter  of  improving  the  breed? — Yes;  any  Swiss  or 
Toggenburg  blood  in  the  breed  improves  it  very  much. 
May  I  read  you  an  extract  from  a  letter  I  received 
from  Mr.  Holmes  Pegler  with  regard  to  goats? 

1966.  Certainly. — Mr.  Holmes  Pegler  writes — "  But 
I  now  come  to  Professor  Campbell's  memo.,  in  which 
there  are  one  or  two  matters  of  importance 
that  require  to  be  dealt  with.  The  first 
is  with  regard  to  the  term  '  pure  breed.' 
The  Department  should  understand  that  this 
term  cannot  be  strictly  applied  to  the  goats  of  Great 
Britain,  with  one  exception,  the  Toggenburg,  which  is 
so  scarce,  and  fetches  such  high  prices,  that  those  can 
hardly  be  included  in  the  reference.  '  Secure  a  num- 
ber of  male  goats  of  the  best  foreign  breeds.'    All  our 


best  goats,  and  especially  our  best  milkers,  are  a  variety 
compounded  of  Swiss,  chiefly  Toggenburg  and  Anglo- 
Nubian.  This  being  the  case,  I  hardly  think  that  the 
principles  of  breeding  that  hold  good  with  other  classes 
of  stock,  in  reference  to  first  and  subsequent  crosses, 
could  be  applied  to  goats.  In  the  stock  to  be  intro- 
duced into  Ireland,  it  should  be  less  a  matter  of  breed 
than  of  strain.  Males  from  good  milking  strains, 
whose  pedigree  and  the  performances  of  whose  dams 
or  granddams  can  be  traced  in  the  British  Goat 
Society  Herd  Book  and  Prize  Record,  arc  the  kind  to 
secure.  Mere  Herd  Book  pedigree,  however,  without 
the  milking  element  in  the  blood,  would  be  little  use; 
and,  for  this  reason,  goats  in  the  Anglo-Nubian  class 
of  the  Herd  Book  are  to  be  avoided."  I  went  down 
to  see  Mr.  Holmes  Pegler  the  other  day,  and  he  wrote 
this  out  for  me  : — "  Importation — It  will  be  time 
enough  to  talk  of  pure  breeds  when  we  can  get  the 
ports  open  once  more  for  fresh  consignments  of  Swiss 
goats  to  be  brought  into  this  country.  I  trust  the 
Department  will  bring  all  the  influence  they  can  to 
bear  on  the  Board  in  London  to  grant  early  facilities 
for  this  purpose.  With  a  strict  quarantine  at  the  port 
of  debarkation,  there  ought  to  be  absolutely  no  danger 
of  the  introduction  of  foot  and  mouth  disease  into  the 
country. " 

1967.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  the  produce 
of  these  cross-bred  goats ;  do  the  people  keep  them  for 
domestic  use  afterwards,  I  mean  the  female  goats?  — 
They  do,  in  some  cases;  they  cannot  afford  to  rear  the 
kids.  The  owner  of  the  goat  that  gave  five  quarts  sold 
the  female  kid  to  a  butcher,  and  drowned  two  other 
kids  this  year. 

1968.  One  can  quite  sympathise  with  the  motive 
which  obliges  these  people  to  follow  this  course,  though 
it  does  not  seem  economical? — There  ought  to  be  steps 
taken  to  see  that  the  female  kids  are  reared. 

1969.  Dr.  MoouHEAD. — Can  they  be  reared  on  ewes? 
-*I  should  not  think  so.  My  man  told  me  that  they 
rear  the  young  ones  on  buttermilk.  He  says  that  a 
cow  giving  fifteen  quarts  can  feed  fifteen  kids. 

1970.  The  Chairman. — I  think  in  the  case  of  goats 
the  period  during  which  the  milk  is  necessary  is  more 
limited  than  in  the  case  of  other  animals? — Yes. 

1971.  When  they  get  to  five  or  six  weeks  old,  they 
can  go  about  and  pick  for  themselves?— Yes.  Around 
us  the  people  feed  their  goats  very  well. 

1972.  What  do  they  give  them? — The  cottagers' 
goats  get  71bs.  of  Indian  meal  and  71bs.  of  refuse  pota- 
toes and  hay  a  week.  My  goats  get  41bs.  of  oats  per 
goat  per  week,  41bs.  of  hay,  and  141bs.  of  mangolds  or 
turnips.  The  Irish  goats  will  not  touch  oats.  They 
get  about  31bs.  of  Indian  meal  and  31bs.  of  potatoes 
a  week. 

1973.  The  Irish  goats  will  not  eat  oats?— -No. 

1974.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  they  must 
have  learned  these  tastes  from  participating  in  the  food 
which  is  offered  to  the  fowl  and  other  animals  about 
the  cottage? — Yes. 

1975.  That  would,  in  some  degree,  account  for  their 
failing  to  like  oats? — Yes.  The  people  could  not  give 
them  oats;  they  give  Indian  meal. 

1976.  Dr.  MooRHEAD. — Is  this  during  the  milking 
season? — Yes. 

1977.  The  Chairman. — Are  these  goats  expensive  to 
procure? — I  have  offered  mine  for  21s.  Mr.  Holmes 
Pegler  wrote  me  : — "  It  seems  an  excellent  idea  to 
establish  a  Central  Society  of  Ireland,  with  branches 
in  various  districts,  and  assisting  these  with  a  grant 
towards  awarding  prizes.  I  think  such  a  society  should 
work  in  close  connection  with,  if  it  is  not  actually  a 
branch  of,  the  British  Goat  Society,  as  it  will  be  from 
the  latter  that  the  Irish  institution  will  draw  its  supply 
of  male  goats;  and  when  breeders  in  England  realise 
that  there  will  be  a  ready  sale  for  their  male  kids,  at 
a  remunerative  price,  such  stock  will  be  saved,  instead 
of  being  slaughtered,  as  is  now  frequently  done.  The 
price,  £3,  ought  to  secure  a  good  number  of  such  goats 
at  from  4  to  6  months'  old,"  I  have  offered  my  young 
males  at  21s.  simply  to  improve  the  breed  in  Ireland. 

1978.  Do  you  find  any  demand  outside  your  own 
district? — I  get  more  letters  than  I  can  answer. 

1979.  So  that  the  light  has  been  spread  from  your 
centre? — Yes.    I  am  getting  papers  from  Cork,  Cavan 
and  elsewhere  saying,  in  connection  with  local  shows, 
"  Goat  bred  by  Lady  Dunleath." 

1980.  Do  you  think  that  the  granting  of  prizes 
to  goats  at  local  shows  would  direct  attention 
to  the  improvement  and  breeding  of  goats, 
and     be     an     object     lesson     to      the  public 
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euerally? — Yes.  Judging  by  what  has  l.ap- 
ened  since  the  Belfast  Show  and  the  Dublin  Show,  I 
bink  they  have  had  an  enormous  effect.  I  am  con- 
tantly  having  letters  from  people  as  to  what  prizes 
ught  to  be  given.  In  Queenstown,  Mr.  Beamish  is 
bout  to  give  two  goats  as  prizes.  I  think  the  people 
re  taking  this  question  up  all  over  the  country  since 
he  Dublin  Exhibition.  That  seems  to  have  given  it  a 
horoughly  good  start. 

1981.  Mr.  Wilson — The  Ui  Breasail  Exhibition'?— 
'es. 

1982.  The  Chairbian. — Do  you  think  it  desirable  that 
eople  should  keep  a  record  of  their  milk? — It  would 
e  a  very  good  plan. 

1983.  Thev  are  careless  in  that  particular,  I  take  it'.' 
^Yes. 

1984.  I  rather  assume  that  local  attention  has  beeu 
ery  largely  concentrated  on  the  improvement  of  the 
reed?— It  has. 

1985.  I  take  it  that  comparisons  are  sometimes  in- 
(•ituted  between  the  milk  of  different  goats? — Yes;  and 
-e  are  going  to  have  a  milking  class  in  Belfast. 

!986.  That  would  also  direct  attention  very  pro- 
linently  to  the  matter? — Yes.  There  is  a  Miss  Palmer 
ear  us  who  has  won  £1  with  her  own  goat.  I  wanted 
0  get  a  kid  from  that  goat,  and  she  would  not  sell  it 
t  all,  and  it  has  raised  the  price  of  goats.  I  could 
et  a  goat  before  for  £.1,  or  30n.,  but  now  I  have  to 
ive  £4l,  or  £5.  I  went  up  to  the  mountains  and 
ought  three  Irish  goats  to  cross  with  my  pure  Toggen- 
urg.  I  propose  to  cross  their  female  kids,  but  to  keep 
o  males  when  the  dam  has  been  pure  Irish. 

1987.  This  is  very  gratifying  evidence  of  the  appre- 
iation  of  the  improvement  that  is  going  on? — Yes. 
"  1988.  Because,    under    other    circumstances,  these 
nimals  would  not  have  a  tithe  of  the  value  now  at- 
aehed  to  them  ? — No. 

1989.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  judge  whether 
goat  -will  be  prolific,  from  a  milking  point  of  view? — 
suppose  others  would  be  able  to  tell  tha,t ;  and  Mr. 

lolmes  Pegler  pointed  out  to  me  some  features  in 
onnectiou  with  goats. 

1990.  You  have  made  no  observations  yourself? — No. 

1991.  And  you  have  not,  therefore,  determined  what 
istinctive  marks  or  features  would  probably  indicate 
ood  milkers? — No. 

1992.  Do  you  think  it  makes  a  difference  in  the 
ield  if  the  animals  are  milked  at  fixed  periods,  or 
•regularly? — I  do  not  think  it  does.  You  cannot  keep 
oats'  milk.  It  ought  to  be  used  fresh.  It  gets  very 
trong  if  it  is  kept  in.  When  my  daughter  was  ill,  I 
sed  to  have  the  goat  milked  whenever  she  wanted 
he  milk.  I  do  not  think  it  interfered  with  the  yield, 
n  Scotland,  on  the  moors,  we  used  to  milk  the  goats 
ix  times  a  day,  and  I  think  they  gave  more  milk. 

1993.  Sir  John  Lentaigne. — The  taste  of  goats'  milk 
3  very  pleasant? — They  say  so. 

1994.  Surely,  you  can  distinguish  it  from  cows'  milk? 
—I  liave  always  told  the  cottiers  to  milk  the  goats 
phenever  their  children  wanted  milk,  and  put  it  fresh 
nto  the  bottles. 

1995.  When  you  say  it  gets  strong,  does  that  mean 
bat  it  gets  an  odour  if  it  is  kept  in? — Yes. 

1996.  They  make  cheese  from  goats'  milk? — Yei. 

1997.  How  long  is  it  since  you  first  introduced  these 
[oats  into  your  district? — About  ten  years  ago. 

1998.  In  the  first  instance,  I  take  it,  you  were  rather 
ixperimenting  for  your  own  information? — Yes;  I 
nade  a  hobby  of  it.  I  know  the  late  Baroness  Burdett 
^outts— she  started  the  British  Goat  Association. 

1999.  Lady  Everard. — Do  you  think  it  would  be 
)ossible  to  have  a  supply  of  new  milk  all  the  year 
ound  by  judicious  crossing? — Y'es. 

2000.  Which  goat  would  yield  the  best  possible  re- 
;ults  for  Ireland'? — The  Swiss  Toggenburg. 

2001.  From  the  Swiss  Toggenburg  you  would  have 
iids  all  the  year  round? — Yes. 

2002.  You  say  you  have  them  in  several  months  of 
the  year  yourself? — Yes. 

2003.  Are  the  kids  easily  reared?— Y'es. 

'2004.  On  cows'  milk? — -Yes.  Mr.  Holmes  Pegler  re- 
commends that  goats  should  be  supplied  on  the  instal- 
ment system.  He  states: — "There  is  one  important 
point  which  is  not  mentioned  in  Professor  Campbell's 
memo.,  and  which  I  venture  to  draw  attention  to. 
There  are  quite  poor,  but  respectable,  families  who  would 
willingly  keep  a  goat  if  they  had  the  means  wherewith 
to  purchase  it.  Such  people  require  financial  help. 
The  British  Goat  Association  in  its  earlier  years  used 
to     buy     goats     and     let     them     out     to  the 


cottagers  on  the  instalment  system — the 
hirer  paying  5s.  on  receipt  of  the  goat 
and  5s.  a  month  afterwards,  until  the  total  cost  was 
paid,  when  the  goat  became  their  own  property.  A 
reference  had  to  be  given  bj'  the  local  clergyman  or 
doctor  of  the  parish  in  which  the  applicant  resided, 
certifying  to  the  applicant's  means  and  respectability. 
It  has  worked  out  very  well,  so  far,  and  the  instalments 
were  always  paid,  but  the  difficulty  was  to  obtain  the 
goats." 

2005.  You  say  the  cottagers  gave  them  Tibs,  of  Indian 
meal  and  Tibs,  of  potatoes? — Yes:  and  very  little  hay; 
in  some  cases  none.  They  are  tethered  out  on  rough 
grass  all  day. 

2006.  Have  you  made  any  experiments  with  regard 
to  Spanish  goats? — No. 

200T.  You  know  nothing  about  them? — No;  only  the 
Swiss  Toggenburg. 

2008.  Arc  they  in  any  degree  affected  by  the  change 
from  a  warm  climate  to  a  colder  one? — No. 

2009.  They  do  not  seem  sensitive  to  atmospheric 
conditions? — They  do  not  like  the  wet;  but  the  Irish 
^;oat  does  not  like  the  wet  either. 

2010.  Sir  John  Lentaigne. — Are  they  health\  ,  and 
easily  kept? — Yes. 

2011.  They  do  not  suffer  from  any  disease'? — Nu. 

2012.  Have  you  any  experience  of  diseases  of  goats; 
we  have  evidence  of  diseases  being  carried  from  places 
abroad,  diseases  of  a  certain  type?; — I  am  not  quit* 
certain;  but  I  think  it  is  only  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
Malta,  and  Gibraltar. 

2013.  Y^ou  have  known  no  ill  effects  of  any  kind  from 
the  use  of  the  milk? — No. 

2014.  There  is  a  common  practice  of  having  goats 
on  the  road  with  their  legs  fastened  together — is  that 
practised  in  your  district? — No,  the  country  people 
tether  all  their  goats. 

2015.  You  think  if  they  are  kept  housed  they  are  not 
affected? — No.    They  do  well  on  oats  and  hay. 

2016.  Has  there  been  any  estimate  made  as  to  the 
cost,  approximately,  of  goats? — They  cost  the  price  of 
Tibs,  of  Indian  meal  and  Tibs,  of  refuse  potatoes  a,nd 
lia,\-  a  week. 

201T.  Has  the  question  of  keeping  goats  in  certain 
districts  been  thought  of? — No. 

2018.  That  would,  possibly,  be  profitable?— Yes.  I 
suggested  that  in  a  place  like  Belfast  a  herd  of  goats 
slinuld  be  kept. 

2019.  Mr.  Wilson. — This  evidence  seems  to  be,  on 
the  whole,  more  optimistic  than  anything  that  has  yet 
been  put  before  the  Commission  in  connection  with 
the  milk  trade.  It  would  appear  from  your  evidence 
that  the  goat  is  eminently  suitable  for  the  new  class 
of  small  tenant  farmers,  and  to  the  labourers  living  in 
the  new  cottages? — Yes:  now  that  they  have  got  al- 
ii itments. 

2020.  The  goat  is  eminently  the  milking  animal  for 
the  small  man? — Yes;  and  my  husband  thinks  so,  too. 

2021.  It  was  not  owing  to  the  shortage  in  the  ordi- 
nary milk  supply  in  your  own  neighbourhood  that  you 
took  up  the  goat  question? — No;  it  was  for  distribut- 
ing and  improving  the  goats  in  the  South  of  Ireland. 
If  wo  did  not  sell  milk  there  would  be  no  milk  for  the 
poor  people  in  my  district,  as  the  farmers  will  not  sell 
milk  owing  to  the  Dairies  Order.  In  other  districts,  I 
am  told,  every  drop  of  milk  goes  to  the  creamery. 

2022.  The  first  cross,  you  say,  does  exceedingly  well? 
— Yes. 

2023.  There  is  no  tendency  for  the  Toggenburg  blood 
to  die  out  after  three  or  four  generations? — We  bare 
no  experience  of  that  yet. 

2024.  I  gather  that  you  run  your  herd  of  goats  not 
cjiily  on  philanthropic  lines,  but  also  that  you  make 
them  pay  expenses? — I  cannot  say  I  have  found  it 
paying.  We  sometimes  sell  goats  to  poor  people  at 
10s.  in  tlie  South  and  W^est,  and  then  sometimes  they 
ask  us  to  pay  carriage. 

2025.  The  female  goats  of  the  improved  strain  are, 
under  existing  circumstances,  sometimes  destroyed? — 
Yes,  as  well  as  the  males.  In  my  district  ong  kid  was 
sold  to  a  butcher,  and  two  were  destroyed.  I  would 
have  given  ^£1  for  each  of  the  three  kids.  We  eat  the 
flesh  of  the  male  kid. 

202(i.  The  Chairman. — The\  attach  no  value,  except 
to  the  skins'? — No;  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  any  use 
distributing  female  goats  in  Ireland. 

2027.  Mr.  Wilson. — What  are  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  doing  in  this  matter;  are  they  assisting 
you? — Nothing,  except  stating  in  reply  to  a  letter  i 
wrot«  them  that  it  would  receive  eonsi(ieriitaon. 

I  2 
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2028.  Sir  John  Lentaigne. — Is  that  long  ago? — It 
is  about  three  weeks  ago. 

2029.  So  far  as  you  are  concerned,  you  and  the  De- 
partment are  not  acting  together? — No.  I  simply 
wrote  to  them  and  made  suggestions,  and  asked  Her 
Excellency  if  she  would  use  her  influence  in  the  matter 
also.  Of  course,  the  breeders  in  England,  who  go  in 
for  prizes,  charge  prize  prices,  such  as  £15  for  a  goat, 
which  is  absolutely  ridiculous.  What  you  want  to  get 
is  a  milking  strain  at  a  reasonable  price. 

2030.  Mr.  Wilson. — It  is  your  idea  that  some  or- 
ganisation, whether  the  Department  or  the  suggested 
Goat  Society  of  Ireland,  should  have  goat  premium 
stations  in  diflierent  parts  of  the  country,  the  same  as 
they  have  bulls,  where  the  cottagers  could  take  their 
animals  for  a  small  fee? — Yes. 

2031.  That  would  be  your  suggestion? — Yes,  and  to 
keep  a  strict  record  of  the  breeding,  so  that  all  males 
should  be  moved  to  a  fresh  district  after  two  years; 
this  is  very  important,  to  prevent  in-breeding. 

2032.  Sir  John  Lentaigne. — I  take  it  that  the  fact 
of  this  milk  smelling  strongly  after  twelve  hours  would 
make  it  impossible  for  goat  keepers  to  send  their  milk 
to  the  creamery? — Yes:  they  will  not  take  it  at  the 
creamery. 

2033.  Lady  Everard. — Have  you  got  a  pure  male 
Toggenburg  ? — Yes. 

2034.  Are  the  females  pure  bred? — No;  I  have  no 
pure  female  Toggenburgs. 

2035.  Are  there  any  in  England  or  Ireland? — There 
are  some  in  England. 

2036.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Do  you  keep  your  goats 
tethered? — I  keep  them  in  a  grass  warren;  but  I  have 
kept  them  tethered,  and  they  do  just  as  well.  I  only 
put  them  in  the  house  at  night. 

2037.  When  they  are  out  in  the  warren  have  they  u 
shelter? — Yes,  but  I  do  not  think  that  is  of  much  im- 
portance, because  the  cottagers  everywhere  house  their 
goats  at  night. 

2038.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  goats  in 
France — are  they  Toggenburgs  or  a  Toggenburg  cross? 
— I  do  not  know. 

2039.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  the  Paris 
goats? — No. 

2040.  You  know  they  come  through  the  streets  in 
Paris  selling  their  milk? — Yes, 

2041.  You  don't  know  what  goat  that  is? — No. 

2042.  The  reason  there  is  a  difficulty  in  getting  a 
Toggenburg  is  that  there  is  a  foot  and  mouth  disease 
in  some  districts,  and  the  Department  will  not  f.llow 
the  goats  in? — They  are  not  allowed  to  be  imported 
into  England. 

2043.  And  what  about  Ireland? — The  same  thing 
applies.  What  Mr.  Holmes  Pegler  suggests  is  that- 
there  should  be  a  most  strict  quarantine  at  each  side. 

2044.  You  said,  I  think,  that  the  Toggenburg  was  in 
your  experience  better  than  the  Anglo-Nubian? — Yes. 

2045.  Is  not  the  Anglo-Nubian  supposed  to  have  a 
richer  milk? — I  do  not  know. 

2046.  You  do  not  know  what  the  percentage  of  fat 
is  in  the  Toggenburg? — No. 

2047.  I  think  they  say  that  the  Anglo-Nubian  has  a 
richer  milk.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  pure  Anglo- 
Nubian? — There  are  no  pure  Nubians. 

2048.  If  you  allow  the  kid  to  run  with  the  mother 
does  that  shorten  the  period  of  lactation? — Yes.  We 
consider  that  goats  give  milk  for  a  longer  period  if  the 
kid  is  taken  away. 

2049.  And  if  there  are  two  kids  you  can  dispose  of 
one,  and  bring  up  the  other,  and  at  the  same  time 
milk  it? — Yes.  Abroad  they  tie  up  the  udder,  so  tl  at 
the  kids  cannot  get  at  it. 

2050.  You  do  not  think  that  it  stops  the  period  of 
lactation? — ^I  have  never  found  it  so. 

2051.  Because  in  my  part  of  the  country  the  cornmon 
belief  about  the  Irish  goat  is,  that  if  you  let  the  kid 
run  with  the  mother  at  all  it  stops  the  period  of  lacta- 
tion?— I  never  heard  of  that. 

2052.  You  spoke  of  the  allotments — I  suppose  you 
rneant  the  labourers'  cottages,  with  an  acre  or  half  an 
acre  attached? — Yes. 

2053.  Would  half  an  acre  be  sufficient  to  bring  up  a 
goat  with  a  short  tether  on? — Of  course,  they  would 
have  to  get  extra  feeding. 

2054.  In  the  goat  books  they  lay  great  stress  on  the 
fact  that  the  goat  must  not  get  very  much  over 
the  same  land,  for  the  reason  that  they  will  gojl  it?— 
I  have  never  found  it  so. 

2055.  You  fiiul  they  do  bettor  tethered' than  runniug 
about  spancelled? — I  have  never  tried  tying  their  feet. 


2056.  In  one  of  the  books  I  read  it  is  said  that  by 
tethering  a  goat  quite  short,  and  only  allowing  it  a 
yard  at  a  time,  the  animal  has  no  room  to  roam,  and 
does  not  soil  the  ground? — No. 

2057.  So  that  you  would  recommend  short  tether- 
ings? — I  think  they  do  just  as  well  short  tethered. 

2058.  You  spoke  of  killing  and  eating  the  goats? — 
Yes.  We  used  to  kill  them  and  eat  them  up  to  five  or 
six  weeks. 

2059.  You  have  probably  heard  the  theory  that  goats 
kept  with  cows  will  prevent  abortion? — Yes. 

2060.  Do  you  believe  that? — Yes.  We  had  ten  cows 
one  j^ear  that  died  from  abortion.  After  that  we  tied 
up  a  male  goat  in  each  cow-house,  and  there  was  no 
further  trouble. 

2061.  You  have  not  anv  opinion  why  that  is  so? — 
No. 

2062.  There  is  a  theory,  and  I  have  no  doubt  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  it,  that  goats  put  on  certain 
land  feed  on  a  plant  called  ergot,  which  is  said  to 
cause  abortion  in  cattle? — I  never  heard  that. 

2063.  You  think  there  is  something  in  the  smell  of 
the  animals? — Yes. 

2063a.  The  cattle  that  you  speak  of,  were  they  and 
the  goats  turned  out  into  the  field  together? — No. 

2064.  You  do  not  recognise  any  distinctive  marks 
about  a  goat  for  milking  purposes? — No. 

2065.  If  you  were  choosing  a  goat  and  did  not  know 
any  thing  about  her,  how  would  you  examine  her? — 
You  would  see  that  she  had  a  good  bag  and  teats. 

2066.  You  do  not  look  at  what  is  called  the 
scutcheon — the  arrangement  of  the  hair  above  the 
udder? — No. 

2067.  Sir  Richard  Barter  has  stated  that  they  have 
a  scutcheon  mark  in  the  hair  above  the  udder,  which 
is  the  same  as  in  cattle,  and  he  showed  that  the  goat 
that  milks  best  had  this  mark  most  strongly  deve- 
loped?— I  have  never  noticed  that. 

2068.  You  have  not  made  experiments  in  the  amount 
of  milk  taken  from  goats  by  milking  them  several 
times  a  day,  instead  of  milking  them  twice? — No. 

2069.  You  know  that  in  most  parts  of  the  country 
they  believe  that  goats  can  only  kid  at  one  stated  time? 
—Yes. 

2070.  That  practically  the  females  come  into  service 
in  October  and  November,  and  only  then? — That  is  so 
with  the  Irish  goat — November  and  December. 

2071.  You  could  not  breed  from  them  at  any  other 
time? — It  is  very  rare. 

2072.  But  the  first  cross  with  the  Toggenburg 
enables  you  to  breed  at  any  time? — Yes,  but  mating 
in  April  and  May  is  uncertain. 

2073.  You  found  in  your  own  experience  that  you 
could  breed  at  any  time? — Yes. 

2074.  That,  of  course,  is  a  most  important  point 
about  the  goat? — Yes. 

2075.  How  long  do  they  run  before  they  kid? — Five 
months. 

2076.  Do  you  take  two  kids  from  the  mother  in  a 
year? — No;  only  once  a  year. 

2077.  You  have  no  experience  as  to  whether  having 
three  kids  in  two  years  would  weaken  them  too  much? 
— I  have  never  heard  anything  about  it. 

2078.  Have  you  gone  into  the  actual  cost;  can  you 
tell  us  the  cost  of  keeping  a  goat? — I  have  not  gone 
into  that. 

2079.  What  is  the  exact  quantity  of  food  you  give? 
— Four  pounds  of  oats  per  goat  per  week,  four 
pounds  of  hay,  and  fourteen  pounds  of  mangolds,  tur- 
nips or  cabbage;  and  then  they  are  out  on  the  grass, 
you  know. 

2080.  Do  you  find  it  makes  much  difference  in  the 
taste  of  the  milk  on  what  they  are  fed?^ — I  do  not 
drink  goats'  milk. 

2081.  I  have  been  told  that  it  would  make  a  con- 
siderable difference  in  the  taste  of  the  milk  on  what 
they  are  brought  up? — I  heard  so. 

2082.  Speaking  of  the  feeding  of  goats,  I  find  in 
Mr.  Holmes  Pegler 's  book  on  the  "  Advantages  of 
Goat  Keeping,"  the  following  : — "  Potato  parings, 
apple  peels,  cabbage  leaves  and  stalks,  potato  haulms, 
beans  and  peas  and  the  pods  of  the  latter,  lettuce  run 
to  seed,  roots,  cut  grass,  weeds,  such  as  milk  thistle, 
dandelion,  &c.,  ivy,  leaves  of  trees,  in  fact,  almost 
everything  found  in  a  garden,  besides  acorns  and  hor?;e 
chestnuts,  will  readily  be  consumed  by  these  animals..'" 
I  think  they  will  consume  almost  anything? — Yes. 

2083.  The  question  is  whether '  that  affects  their 
milk.  ..I.have  heard  that  rhododendrons  and  yews  are 
deadly  poison  to  goats? — I  have  lost  several  gQfits  my- 
self from  eating  rhododendrons. 
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2084.  Sir  John  Lentaigne. — They  will  eat  them 
greedily? — Yes. 

2085.  Mr.  O'Brien. — You  would  be  in  favour  of  a 
system  of  premiums? — I  think  it  would  be  a  very  good 
thing. 

2086.  Why  do  you  say  you  think  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take to  have  well-bred  nannies  distributed? — It  would 
cost  a  good  deal,  and  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  do 
much  good.    I  think  the  males  do  better. 

2087.  What  is  the  cross  like  between  the  so-called 
pure-bred  Toggenberg  nanny  and  the  ordinary  Irish 
billy? — I  never  heard  of  it,  and  I  have  never  seen 
one.  The  Irish  billy  is  always  long-haired,  which  we 
try  to  avoid,  as  they  are  easier  to  keep  and  cleaner 
with  short  hair. 

2088.  We  have,  I  think,  two  or  three  goats  in  our 
district  from  an  Irish  billy,  because  the  Toggenburg 
billy  we  had  died? — So  I  heard. 

2089.  It  would  be  rather  interesting  to  see  what 
would  be  the  result  in  that  way? — In  breeding  one 
does  not  like  using  a  half-bred  male.  Another  impor- 
tant point  is  the  age  for  mating  them.  Mr.  Holmes 
Pegler  has  written  me  on  that  matter  : — "  Age  of 
Mating.  There  is  one  point  in  your  letter  in  regard  to 
age  for  mating  which,  though  strictly  correct  theoreti- 
cally, is  hardly  likely  to  be  adopted,  I  fear,  in  prac- 
tice. For  exhibition  purposes,  and  for  those  who  can 
afford  it,  eighteen  months  is  the  right  age,  as  you 
say,  to  first  mate  a  goat,  but  this  means  that  kids  born 
in  the  spring  of  one  year  have  to  be  kept  in  a  maiden 
state  until  October  of  the  year  following,  by  which 
time  some  will  bo  nearly  twenty  months  old,  and  all 
this  time  they  arc  bringing  in  no  return.  You  say 
that  the  cottagers  are  in  the  habit  of  breeding  their 
female  goats  from  the  kids  at  six  months.  This  is,  of 
course,  to  be  discountenanced,  but  I  do  not  think 
much  harm  would  accrue  if  this  was  extended  to  ten 
months  as  a  limit;  that  would  allow  kids  of  March  and 
April  to  be  mated  respectively  in  January  and 
February.  Twelve  months  would,  of  course,  be  better, 
but  if  this  limit  were  made  it  would  bring  the  month 
for  service  to  March  or  April,  when  the  rutting  season 
is  over." 

2090.  The  reason  for  mating  them  at  six  months  is 
that  they  only  come  in  at  that  particular  time? — Yes. 

2091.  If,  with  the  Toggenburg  cross,  they  could 
mate  them  at  any  time  in  the  year,  it  would  not  be 
hard  to  induce  them  not  to  mate  them  until  they  were 
older? — Yes.  The  woman  who  got  £7  in  prizes  for  her 
goat  would  insist  in  mating  the  kid  at  six  months. 
My  goat-man  could  not  make  her  believe  that  goats 
could  be  mated  at  any  other  time  of  the  year  than 
November  and  December.  She  thought  if  she  missed 
the  opportunity  she  would  have  had  to  wait  until  the 
kid  was  eighteen  months  old. 

2092.  Mr.  Wilson.— Is  she  a  cottier?— She  has  a 
j£50  valuation. 

2093.  Mr.  O'Brien.— What  would  you  have  to  pay 
for  a  Toggenburg  goat  pure-bred? — I  have  paid  £Vd 
for  one. 

2094.  And  that  is  about  as  cheap  as  you  can  get 
them? — Yes.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessarv  to  intro- 
duce pure-bred  Toggenburgs.  I  think  it  would  be  good 
enough  to  have  the  good  milking  strain. 

2095.  Sir  John  Lentaigne.— At  what  age  can  the 
kid  fend  for  himself? — At  three  or  four  months. 

2096.  Mr.  O'Brien.— Do  you  find  that  the  goats  vary 


in  the  quantity  of  milk  they  give?— Yes,  I  have 
noticed  that  they  do  vary,  but  this  is  probably  caused 
by  their  not  being  dry  for  a  sufficiently  long  time 
before  kidding. 

2097.  Would  a  very  dry  year  like  this  summer  affect 
the  goats? — No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

2098.  You  think  that  the  Toggenburg  cross  is  well 
adapted  to  Ireland? — I  think  so. 

2099.  We  found  that  two  or  three  pure-bred  Toggen- 
burgfe  that  were  sent  down  to  us  died,  but  they  might 
have  been  in  very  bad  condition? — I  have  one  or  two 
that  died,  generally  of  liver  disease.  I  bought  one  for 
£12,  and  she  died  after  she  had  her  kid,  and  the  liver 
was  growing  to  the  side.  The  kids  naturally  were 
delicate,  but  one  has  turned  out  a  splendid  animal. 
One  of  the  kids  also  died,  like  the  mother,  from  liver 
disease. 

2100.  W'e  had  in  our  part  of  the  country  three 
Tally-Ho  billies,  and  they  all  died.  I  think  we  have 
some  progeny  of  one  of  them.  I  was  wondering 
whether  they  were  delicate,  and  not  suited  to  the 
country? — No. 

2101.  Dr.  MooRHEAD. — Are  the  hornless  variety  the 
best  milkers? — I  cannot  say,  as  I  treat  the  heads  of 
my  kids  with  acid,  when  three  days  old,  to  prevent 
the  growth  of  horns. 

2102.  Do  you  think  that  is  necessary? — I  think  it 
is  a  very  good  thing,  both  for  the  people  and  for  other 
goats. 

2103.  I  take  it  that  this  goat  milk  is  very  universally 
used  in  your  district?— Yes ;  the  people  said  they 
would  not  put  cow's  milk  into  tea. 

2104.  Have  you  noticed  any  improvement  in  the 
health  of  the  people  in  consequence?— Only  in  the 
eases  I  have  mentioned,  where  goats'  milk  saved 
people's  lives. 

2105.  Where  you  resurrected  the  patients? — Yes. 

2106.  Mr.  O'Brien.— Do  you  find  it  difficult  to  send 
goats  by  train? — No.  I  have  sent  them  with  a  collar 
and  chain. 

2107.  The  railway  companies  charge  a  tremendous 
rate? — Yes.  ■ 

2108.  £1  6s.  2d.,  £1  5s.  4d.,  and  17s.  I  find  chargedT 
— They  charge  by  weight;  they  have  big  heavy  crates. 

2109.  Prof.  Mettam. — You  send  them  by  passenger 
train,  of  course? — I  suppose  so. 

2110.  That  also  adds  to  the  cost? — I  suppose  it  does. 

2111.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Do  they  stand  travelling  well; 
could  you  send  them  up  by  the  ordinary  goods  train? — 
Yes,  and  it  is  much  cheaper  to  send  them  in  a  crate 
by  goods  train. 

2112.  Would  they  not  suffer  from  want  of  water? — 
No.  Goats  are  not  good  drinkers  at  all,  and  the  thing 
is  to  train  them  up  to  drink  more,  as  it  would  have  a 
great  effect  on  the  milking  qualities. 

2113.  Are  they  very  tasty  about  water? — I  find  that 
they  are  very  particular  as  to  the  water  they  drink. 

2114.  They  drink  just  as  cattle  would? — l"  think  so. 

2115.  The  Chairman. — ^Are  goats  able  to  rear  two 
kids? — Yes;  I  have  one  that  reared  three  kids. 

2116.  Prof.  Mettam. — You  do  not  really  believe,  I 
suppose,  that  the  male  goat  has  any  influence  on  the 
organism  of  contagious  abortion? — I  only  know  that 
our  cows  missed,  and  that  when  we  tied  up  the  male 
goats  with  them,  it  never  happened  afterwards.  I 
have  heard  this  all  my  life. 

The  Chairman. — Thank  you,  Lady  Dunleath,  for 
your  really  interesting  and  important  evidence. 


Sir  Richard  Barter  examined. 


2117.  The  Chairman.— Your  interest  in  live  stock 
generally  is  well  known  throughout  Ireland,  and  among 
the  other  animals  that  you  have  been  interested  in  are 
goats?— Yes.  I  have  been  greatly  interested  in  Her 
Excellency's  action  in  this  matter;  and,  as  a  large 
pedigree  breeder,  my  experience  might  be  of  some  help 
m  trymg  to  assist  in  this  great  problem  of  winter  milk, 
which  has  a  great  interest  for  us  in  the  South  of  Ire- 
land. 

2118.  Even  in  a  district  where  dairying  is  so 
generally  carried  on?— Yes.  Want  of  winter  milk  is  a 
very  serious  matter;  and  bringing  up  children  on  bad 
tea  and  white  bread  is  most  injurious.  Within  the  last 
month  I  got  a  dentist  to  examine  for  me  the  teeth  of 

?   .if"  ^'^^^^^  an*!  he  reported  that 

out  of  that  number  there  were  only  four  sound  mouths 
m  the  lot.  He  attributed  it  almost  entirely  to  the 
teeding;  and  m  some  cases  there  was  objectionable 
matter  oozing  out  of  their  mouths. 

2119.  And  poisoning  the  system  generally ?— Yes 


2120.  If  any  epidemic  came  about,  these  children 
would  be  in  a  bad  position  to  resist  it?— Yes;  that  is  so. 

2121.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  give  the  Com- 
mission your  experience  of  the  breeding  of  pure-bred 
goats,  and  what  you  have  done  and  proved  in  connec- 
tion therewith? — I  bought  two  or  three  males  and  some 
females,  and  I  tried  to  interest  the  people  in  them; 
but  I  was  not  able  to  satisfy  them  that  they  will  kid 
during  the  winter  months.  There  is  a  Mrs.  Cullinan, 
and  she  has  a  most  remarkable  record  of  goats  kidding 
every  month  of  the  year,  and  that  struck  me.  The 
great  advantage  is  that  these  Toggenbergs  will  transmit 
that  tendency  to  their  kids. 

2122.  Have  you  been  keeping  the  male  goats  in  your 
herd  with  the  object  of  improving  the  breed  generally 
in  the  locality? — Yes.  I  am  now  speaking  of  the  dis- 
trict of  County  Cork. 

2123.  And  do  you  find  that  the  cottagers  are  anxious 
to  co-operate   in  anything   that   would   improve  the 
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breed? — Yes.  I  have  put  my  goats  in  centres,  and 
they  are  largely  used.  One  shilling  is  charged  for  the 
service. 

2124.  Do  you  believe  that  if  a  scheme  of  that  kmd 
were  undertaken  by  the  Department  of  Agriciilture  it 
would  be  a  grea^  "advantage? — Yes;  but  they  should 
exercise  great  care  in  regard  to  the  sires. 

2125.  Close  breeding  would,  of  course,  interfere  with 
their  constitutional  strength? — Yes. 

2126.  What  has  been  the  custom  as  regards  the  off- 
spring?— I  have  the  goats  only  for  a  year,  and  I  have 
not  sufficient  experience  to  tell  you;  but  I  dou't  think 
the  people  will  slaughter  them.  I  think  they  will  try 
to  increase  the  number  of  improved  goats  in  the  dis- 
trict. Here  is  a  letter  from  Lady  Carbery's  man,  who 
says  he  has  made  very  careful  inquiries  about  the  dis- 
trict, and  could  not  find  anyone  who  would  sell  goats, 
as  everyone  seemed  to  set  great  value  on  them. 

2127.  Mr.  O'Brien. — The  people  about  won't  sell 
them?— No. 

2128.  The  Chairman. — It  is  obvious  that  they  are 
appreciated  in  the  district  when  the  people  refuse  to 
sell  them?— Yes. 

2129.  Have  you  got  any  female  goats  of  the  same 
breed? — Yes.  Both  of  them  had  twins,  and  I  had  to 
give  the  kids  the  entire  milk. 

2130.  Are  the  female  goats  pure-bred  or  Irish? — 
They  are  Anglo-Toggenbergs.  The  original  Nubian  was 
brought  over  by  the  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts,  and  she 
paid  190  guineas  for  it. 

2131.  You  don't  find  that  they  are  in  any  degree 
delicate  or  susceptible  to  change  of  climate? — No. 

21.32.  Have  you  given  them  any  extra  care? — No; 
very  ordinary  care.  When  the  cows  go  out  I  let  the 
goats  go  out  with  them.  They  remain  among  the  cows. 
In  fact,  I  believe  very  much  in  the  question  that  was 
asked  awhile  ago  about  the  ergot.  I  believe  they  take 
it  oS  the  land,  and  it  does  not  do  them  any  harm;  and 
they  save  the  cows  from  the  abortion  in  that  way,  by 
eating  this  plant. 

2133.  Have  you  got  goats  among  your  cow  herds? — 
Yes;  for  a  long  time.    During  the  summer  I  live  in  a 


Ijuugalow  in  Cork  Harbour,  and  I  bring  some  goats 
with  me  for  my  own  supply. 

2134.  Sir  John  Lentaigne. — You  say  you  use  the 
milk  yourself? — Yes. 

2135.  It  is  palatable? — Yes;  it  is  very  nice. 

2136.  What  is  the  average  quantity  of  milk  given ^ 
in  your  experience? — I  don't  think  the  Irish  goat  ever 
went  to  two  quarts. 

2137.  But  have  you  experience  of  the  cross? — ^No; 
I  have  them  only  this  year,  and  they  are  rearing  .their 
kids. 

2138.  The  cross-bred  gives  a  larger  supply  of  milk 
than  the  Irish  goat? — Yes. 

2139.  This  increase  in  the  milk  supply  is  a  great 
advantage  to  the  poor  people  and  to  the  district 
generally? — It  is.  I  don't  think  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  could  spend  money  better  in  any  way  for 
the  poor  people  than  in  bringing  over  new  breeds  of 
goats  into  the  country.  The  male  Irish  goat  is  some- 
times wicked. 

2140.  Is  that  the  case  in  regard  to  the  cross-bred 
goat? — I  have  three  males,  and  I  find  them  vea-y  quiet. 
I  have  never  heard  the  slightest  complaint  about  them. 

2141.  Mr.  Wilson. — Would  you  confirm  what  Lady 
Dunleath  has  said — that  they  are  specially  suitable  for 
the  preseut  condition  in  Ireland,  amongst  small 
farmers  and  labourers? — Yes. 

2142.  And  in  your  experience,  has  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  taken  any  action  in  regard  to  goats  in, 
your  district — that  is,  in  County  Cork? — No,  but  I 
understand  the  Department  purpose,  when  restrictions 
are  removed,  to  import  a  considerable  number  of  good 
milking  strains. 

2143.  Tlie  Chairman. — I  think  action  is  in  progress 
at  the  moment? — I  think  the  Department  passed  a 
resolution  to  buy  a  certain  number  of  males. 

2144.  Dr.  MooRHEAD. — You  don't  tether  your  goats 
at  all,  you  let  them  run  tlivough  with  the  cows? — Yes, 
coupled. 

2145.  Does  that  cure  them  of  their  bad  habits? — 
They  don't  do  much  harm;  but  in  coupling,  care  must 
be  taken  to  have  proper  couples  and  swivels;  other- 
wise the  stronger  may  choke  the  weaker. 

2146.  Sir  John  Lentaigne. — Did  you  dishorn  them? 
— No.    Half  of  them  were  naturally  dishorned. 
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2147.  The  Chaikman. — Are  you  pastor  of  Oldcastle 
and  the  district  around? — Yes. 

2148.  And  you  are  naturally  familiar  with  the  con- 
ditions under  which  most  of  your  parishioners  live? — 
I  am. 

2149.  Is  there  a  deficiency  of  the  milk  supply  in 
your  parish? — Yes,  a  very  great  deficiency. 

2150.  And  in  your  experience  the  small  landholders 
and  cottagers,  although  they  may  be  financially  able 
to  purchase  milk,  cannot  procure  it? — No. 

2151.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that? — Well,  from 
ray  experience,  I  should  say  it  has  arisen  largely  from 
the  tenure  of  the  land.  In  the  old  times,  when  the 
eleven  months'  system  did  not  prevail,  and  when  tlie 
auctioning  of  land  was  unheard  of,  it  was  quite  possible 
tor  poor  people  to  get  a  supply  of  milk,  at  least  or 
buttermilk.  Since  the  auctioning  of  the  land  began, 
and  the  eleven  months'  system  was  started,  there  has 
been  a  greed  for  land,  and  the  poor  man's  cow  dis- 
appeared. Previous  to  that  period  it  was  a  very  com- 
mon thing  for  every  man  to  have  a  cow,  because  he 
found  it  very  easy  to  get  accommodation  for  the  feed- 
ing of  it.  But  this  dreadful  himger  for  land  and  put- 
ting up  farms  for  auction  has  given  the  poor  man  no 
chance.  It  is  now  considered  a  great  compliment  if 
a  man  gets  the  grass  of  a  cow  from  May  to  November 
at  £4:.  It  is  a  great  privilege  to  get  this  accommoda- 
tion, and  he  covild  hardly  get  it  if  he  was  an  outsider. 
That  poor  man  has  to  spend  at  least  another  ^5  for 
hay;  so  that,  practically,  it  means  that  a  poor  man 
cannot  keep  a  cow  under  £10  a  year,  and  he  considers 
himself  rather  fortunate  if  he  has  that  very  question- 
able opportunity. 

2152.  In  your  opinion,  the  economic  conditions  under 
which  the  land  in  your  district  is  held  have  largely 
increased  the  difficulty  of  keeping  up  a  sufficient  supply 
of  milk  for  the  inhabitants?— Yes. 

2153.  Is  it  at  all  customary  for  farmers  to  keep  a 
dairy  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  milk  to  anyone  who 
likes  to  purchase? — Not  in  the  outlying  district.  In 
the  town,  the  farmers  might  send  in  a  ear,  but  in  the 
outside  district*  it  is  not  doTie. 


,  I'.i'. ,  examined. 

2154.  It  is  not  followed  as  a  commercial  pursuit,  this 
vending  of  milk  in  small  quantities? — No. 

2155.  Even  in  the  town  of  Oldcastle,  have  the  in- 
habitants experienced  difficulty  in  procuring  a  supply? 
— They  have  enough  for  the  tea;  but  they  find  it  im- 
possible to  provide  for  their  children,  especially  in  the 
winter  season. 

2156.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  milk,  as  a  food,  is  not 
so  extensively  used  as  it  should  be,  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  iu  procuring  it? — I  believe  that  the  reason 
milk  is  not  more  freely  used  is  because  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  getting  it.  The  people  know  very  well  the 
value  of  it,  and  the  necessity  of  it,  but  they  cannot 
get  it. 

2157.  It  leads  to  the  use  of  other  foods  that  are 
injurious  to  the  development  of  the  race;  for  instance,, 
the  use  of  porridge  for  children  is  not  so  extensive  as 
it  might  be? — It  is  not  now. 

2158.  They  don't  think  of  using  it  as  food  at  all  now- 
owing  to  the  scarcity  of  the  milk  supply? — That  is  so. 
It  is  tea,  and  tea  under  very  unfavourable  conditions, 
lu  the  locality  of  which  I  can  speak  from  experience, 
the  tea  from  the  morning  is  set  aside,  and  when  the 
children  come  home  there  is  a  fresh  charge  of  water. 
I  saw  a  child  that  was  ill;  he  had  been  in  a  bad  state 
all  night,  and  was  highly  nervous,  but  it  was  not,  1 
should  say,  epileptic.  The  mother  could  not  give  any 
reason  to  account  for  it,  but  on  going  out  of  the  house 
I  saw  the  old  teapot  on  the  hob.  I  asked  the  mother 
was  it  there  since  morning,  and  she  said  yes.  She 
utilises  in  the  evening  the  tea-leaves  left  over  from  the 
morning  by  adding  fresh  water  to  the  teapot.  "  Well,"^ 
I  said  to  her,  it  is  no  wonder  your  child  is  affected 
as  he  is."  "  What  can  I  do,"  she  said,  "  there  is  no 
milk."  The  development  of  home  industries,  such  as 
the  production  of  home-made  bread,  is  also  interfered 
with  by  the  same  cause. 

2159.  Do  you  think  it  has  an  injurious  influence  on 
the  physique  of  the  rising  generation? — Yes.  In  Old- 
castle I  saw  recently  eight  vans  coming  into  the  town 
supplying  the  people  with  bread,  so  that  home-made- 
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'bread  has  ceased  to  be  an  article  of  food.  At  the  best, 
this  bakers'  bread  has  none  of  the  ingredients  in  it 
that  growing  children  would  require;  the  ingredients 
that  would  be  in  the  ordinary  wheat-made  bread  are 
not  there.  In  my  young  days,  I  remember  the  labour- 
ing men,  who  came  particularly  from  Connaught,  and 
this  would  be  their  dietary  scale.  They  would  have 
breakfast  in  the  field,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
of  stirabout,  mnre  solid  than  what  is  now  usually  called 
porridge,  made  from  oatmeal.  There  would  be  a 
supply  of  milk,  usually,  if  not  always,  buttermilk,  and 
bread  made  from  wholemeal  or  wheatmeal,  sometimes 
from  ryemeal,  with  no  mixture  of  dour  whatever,  but 
made  on  buttermilk  usually.  This  was  served  after 
the  stirabout,  with  a  fresh  helping  of  milk.  The  dinner 
was  served  in  the  field  at  one  o'clock,  and  consisted 
of  potatoes  and  butter,  with  buttermilk,  followed  by  a 
piece  of  bread,  as  at  breakfast,  and  a  fresh  helping  of 
milk.  The  supper  consisted  of  potatoes  and  butter- 
milk, served  at  the  farmhouse;  and  these  men,  after 
a  hard  day's  work  in  the  field,  cutting  the  corn  with 
hooks — very  laborious  work  it  was — woidd  take  the 
barn-door  ofif  the  hinges,  and  there  you  would  see  the 
ideal  step-dancing  going  on.  I  don't  say  that  I  would 
wish  those  days  to  be  brought  back,  but  the  men  fed 
on  the  diet  I  have  mentioned  were  hale  and  healthy 
and  strong,  and  able  to  amuse  themselves  after  a  hard 
day's  work. 

2160.  It  is  obvious  that  their  physical  endurance  was 
in  no  way  impaired  by  reason  of  their  being  fed  on 
articles  of  diet  that  would  now  be  looked  upon  as  below 
the  average  on  which  human  nature  could  be  sup- 
ported?— On  the  contrary.  The  fact  is,  they  had  the 
strength  and  the  heart,  and  I  don't  think  the  present 
generation  would  be  able  to  endure  the  same  toil  and 
hardship  on  that  food,  or  any  other. 

2161.  The  occupation  at  which  they  were  engaged 
was  a  particularly  exhausting  one? — Yes, 

2162.  And  notwithstanding  this  fact,  and  the  simple 
food  that  they  had,  these  people  were  able  to  bear  the 
heat  and  burden  of  the  day,  and  work  abnormally  long 
hours? — Yes. 

2163.  And  after  the  day's  work  their  spirits  were 
buoyant? — Y"es. 

2164.  And  apparently  they  did  not  suffer  from  the 
effect  of  their  hard  work? — No;  and  what  I  have  men- 
tioned is  not  an  isolated  case. 

216.5.  No  such  custom  prevails  at  the  present  time 
with  regard  to  the  food  of  the  working  classes?— No. 
The  dietary  scale  of  the  present  day  labourer  is,  vs  a 
rule,  tea  and  baker's  bread  three  times  a  day.  Often 
the  tea  has  to  be  taken  with  very  little,  if  any,  milk; 
and  bad  butter,  bought  in  the  shops,  is  considered  a 
luxury,  and  perhaps  a  little  foreign  bacon,  which  is  not 
cooked  in  the  usual  way:  they  use  it  as  a  condiment; 
they  fry  it  on  the  pan.  •  If  they  used  it  with  vegetables 
it  would  be  better.  The  want  of  milk  has  so  habi- 
tuated them  to  the  use  of  tea  that  they  have  got  out 
of  the  way  of  all  economy  in  the  home. 

2166.  Do  you  think  the  fact  that  the  land  in  your 
immediate  neighbourhood  is  entirely  used  for  the  pro- 
duction of  beef  has  in  any  way  ali'ected  the  continu- 
ance of  dairying  in  that  district? — Indirectly  it  has. 
Tillage  and  the  raising  of  crops  have  ceased.  With 
the  cessation  of  crops  there  is  not  the  same  necessity 
for  the  production  of  farm-yard  manures,  and  there  is 
not  now  the  same  supply  of  milk  as  there  used  to  be. 

2167.  Do  you  think  it  is  economically  impossible  to 
continue  the  same  use  of  the  land  to  which  it  was  put, 
say,  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago? — Yes,  I  believe 
it  is. 

2168.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  revert 
to  the  conditions  which  then  prevailed? — Yes.  Land 
that  had  a  big  reputation  for  raising  beef  and  mutton, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  it  has  been  turned  to  the  raising 
of  young  stock,  is  being  impoverished.  It  is  well 
known  that  young  cattle  are  exhausting  on  the  land, 
and  land  that  had  the  reputation  of  being  good  for  beef 
and  mutton  has  ceased  to  have  this  reputation,  and  the 
land  that  was  able  to  give  such  good  results  does  not 
give  them  at  present. 

2169.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  now  to  secure  the 
amount  of  labour  in  your  district  necessary  to  have  the 
land  cultivated  as  it  was? — No;  not  in  the  same  way. 
There  is  only  one  prospect  of  improving,  and  that  is 
by  dividing  the  land  into  small  holdings.  A  large 
holder,  even  in  Meath,  could  not  afford  the  price  to 
be  paid  for  labour  and  economically  work  his  land;  but 
where  it  is  divided  up,  and  a  man's  sons  work  for 
him,  the  very  best  results  would  be  secured. 


2170.  Do  you  think  that  the  prevailing  prices  for 
agricultural  produce  absolutely  forbid  the  possibility 
?^  .^s-ving  the  land  tilled  again? — Not  absolutely.  If 
it  is  divided  up  amongst  the  people  the  small  farmers 
who  have  large  famiUes  able  to  help  them,  would  be 
able  to  till  it  more  economically,  and  they  would  not 
have  the  difficulty  that  large  holders  undoubtedly  ex- 
perience in  working  the  farms. 

2171.  You  believe  that  the  development  and  exten- 
sion of  the  ranching  system  in  Meath  has  had  the 
effect  of  altering  the  character  and  user  of  the  land? — 
Yes. 

2172.  And  your  remedy  for  that  would  be  the  divid- 
ing of  the  land  into  small  parcels,  and  giving  it  to 
farmers  who  would  be  in  a  position  to  provide  the 
necessary  labour  for  tillage? — Yes. 

2173.  Do  you  think  that  the  alteration  in  the  user 
would  have  the  effect  of  bringing  back  an  increased 
jmpulation  to  the  land  if  labour  were  more  continuous 
tlian  it  is  at  the  present  time? — It  would  necessarily 
have  that  effect.  The  division  of  the  land  would  ne- 
cessarily open  up  new  homesteads,  and  leave  it  pos- 
sible for  people  to  find  a  home  in  Ireland,  instead  of 
having  to  send  their  children  away. 

2174.  Do  you  think  that  the  increase  of  the  number 
of  homesteads  in  your  particular  district  would  in- 
crease the  supply  of  milk,  making  it  more  possible 
tlian  it  is  now  for  those  who  are  landless  to  secure  it? 
— Yes;  undoubtedly  it  would  have  that  effect.  Four 
hirge  ranches  have  been  divided  up  in  Meath,  and 
about  eighty  new  homesteads  have  been  created. 
These  people  are  accumulating  wealth,  and  have  cows 
that  they  had  not  before,  and  their  neighbours  have  a 
chance  of  getting  a  little  share  of  what  is  going.  That 
is  an  accomplished  fact  in  my  parish. 

2175.  Y'^ou  have  actual  experience  that,  as  a  result  of 
the  division  of  the  ranches,  more  facilities  are  now 
available  for  the  production  of  milk  than  existed  pre- 
vious to  the  change? — Yes.  People  are  building 
houses,  and  necessarily  there  will  be  cows  as  part  of 
the  stock  on  the  farm,  and  that  means  that  everyone 
lias  a  chance  of  getting  some  milk.  I  will  explain  to 
you  how  the  poor  man's  case  was  specially  provided 
for. 

2176.  In  the  division  of  these  ranches  has  any  pro- 
vision been  made  for  the  grazing  of  the  cow  of  such 
jjeople  as  might  not  have  participated  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  land? — Yes.  On  each  ranch  a  parcel  is 
reserved  and  secured  for  the  labourer's  cow. 

2177.  How  is  that  controlled? — By  trustees.  Under 
the  Act  of  1903  it  was  only  possible  to  vest  it  in 
trustees.  It  was  thought  that  the  District  Council 
could  act  in  that  capacity,  but  when  it  was  put  to  the 
test  it  was  found  that  they  could  only  turn  it  to  use 
in  so  far  as  the  Labourers  Acts  were  concerned;  thus, 
if  a  tract  of  twenty  acres  was  taken  up  the  District 
Council  could  build  twenty  houses.  The  only  way  out 
of  the  difficulty  was  to  get  trustees,  and  it  was  hard  to 
get  people  to  act.  When  the  Act  of  1909  was  being 
proposed  there  was  an  effort  made  to  induce  the  fctate 
to  come  to  the  relief  of  that  particular  want,  and  to 
secure  that  the  District  Council  could  take  up  a  parcel 
of  land  for  the  purpose  of  pasturage,  and  accordingly 
there  is  a  section  entitling  the  District  Council  to  act 
for  that  purpose.  It  is  section  18  of  the  Act  of  1909, 
and  reads  as  follows  : — 

18. — (1)  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland  or 
the  Council  of  any  county  or  of  any  rural  district  to 
purchase  any  parcel  of  an  estate  under  section  four  of 
the  Act  of  1903  for  any  of  the  purposes  mentioned  in 
that  section  and  the  said  Department  or  any  such 
Council  or  any  other  body  corporate  having  power  to 
acquire  land  may  act  as  trustees  for  those  purposes 
and  may  obtain  advances  for  the  purchase. 

(2)  Where  any  land  is  purchased  by  the  said  De- 
partment or  a  County  Council  or  rural  district  council 
under  this  section,  the  scheme  for  the  user  o^  the  land 
mentioned  in  section  20  of  the  Act  of  1903  shall  be 
framed  or  approved  of  by  the  Department,  and  the  re- 
quirements of  that  section  with  regard  to  the  framing 
or  approval  of  the  scheme  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  shall 
not  apply. 

(3)  Where  land  is  purchased  by  a  county  council  or 
rural  district  council  under  this  section  the  amounts 
required  for  payment  of  the  instalments  of  tho  pur- 
chase annuity  shall  be  raised  in  the  case  oi  the  county 
council  as  a  county  at  large  and  in  the  case  of  the 
rural  district  council  as  a  district  at  large. 
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(4)  It  is  hereby  declared  that  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 4  and  of  section  20  of  the  Act  of  1903  as  amended 
by  this  section  apply  as  well  in  the  case  of  the  sale  of 
an  estate  to  the  Congested  Districts  Board  as  in  the 
case  of  the  sale  of  an  estate  to  persons  other  than  the 
Congested  Districts  Board. 

2178.  These  are  extremely  interesting  particulars 
with  regard  to  the  method  which  has  followed  the  dis- 
tribution of  ranches  in  j'our  district,  whereby  provision 
is  made  for  the  grazing  of  cows  and  the  production  of 
milk  for  the  inhabitants  of  your  district? — Yes.  I  have 
only  to  add  one  thing  more  to  my  general  evidence  as 
to  the  division  of  the  land  among  small  holders.  I  am 
glad  to  tell  the  Commission  that  the  experiment  is  a 
positive  success  in  my  locality.  There  are  eighty  new 
holdings,  and  I  can  tell  the  Commission  that  they  are 
accumulating  wealth,  and  that  they  have  the  prospect 
before  them  of  building  houses.  The  Estates  Commis- 
sioners have  consented  to  advance  money  at  the  cheap 
rate,  so  that  they  will  now  give  to  any  tenant  who  ap- 
plies ^100  to  help  to  build  a  house,  and  there  are 
several  of  them  who  have  applied.  In  one  estate  there 
are  several  houses  being  built  at  the  present  time, 
and  I  think  it  is  no  extravagant  statement  to  make 
that  you  will  have  milk  where  the  home  is  and  that 
emigration  will  be  stopped. 

2179.  For  one  who  has  taken  such  a  practical  and 
keen  interest  in  the  development  of  the  country  gene- 
rally, and  particularly  in  the  district  in  which  you  live, 
might  I  point  out  to  you  the  desirability  of  having 
some  adequate  arrangement  for  the  housing  of  the  milk- 
producers  under  proper  hygienic  conditions.  I  have  no 
desire  to  make  any  reflections  on  the  administration 
that  has  already  gone  forward,  but  my  belief  is  that 
sufficient  attention  has  not  hitherto  been  given  to  that 
very  necessary  matter? — I  agree  with  you.  If  there 
could  be  some  scheme  arranged  for  equipping  a 
properly  set-up  dairy  it  would  be  desirable. 

2180.  That  is  exactly  what  is  in  my  mind,  and  I 
think  I  am  voicing  the  opinion  of  the  Commission  gene- 
rally when  I  say  that  I  hope  that  whatever  authority 
is  responsible  for  financing  these  schemes  will  not  Icse 
sight  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  making  provision  for 
proper  byres  and  accommodation  for  milk? — I  wish  to 
thank  vou  for  giving  me  an  opportunity  of  saying  some- 
thing that  should  have  been  part  of  my  own  evidence, 
and  to  say  that  it  should  be  a  necessary  adjunct  to  any 
scheme  that  would  be  drawn  up.  The  Estates  Com- 
missioners are  advancing  money  at  present,  and  it 
would  be  well  to  direct  them  to  make  a  proviso  in  their 
scheme  that  in  advancing  money  for  building  houses 
they  should  make  it  necessary  to  have  a  small  dairy. 

2181.  Mr.  Wilson. — I  gather  that  you  would  wish 
that  the  parties  in  charge  of  a  scheme  such  as  you 
have  described  should  establish  not  only  a  milk 
storage,  but  also  cow-sheds  that  would  comply  with 
the  Dairies  Order? — Yes. 

2182.  The  Chairman. — As  a  necessary  adjunct  to  a 
healthy  and  comfortable  homestead? — I  agree. 

2183.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  give  us  more  in 
detail  the  practice  that  is  followed  in  connection  with 
the  ranches  that  have  been  divided  up? — Three  very 
large  ranches  have  been  divided  up.  I  am  not  able  to 
give  you  the  exact  acreage. 

2184.  Give  us  a  rough  idea? — About  twenty  divi- 
sions were  made  of  one  ranch.  On  that  ranch 
eighteen  acres  are  reserved  for  the  labouring  man 's 
cow.    It  is  called  a  cow  plot. 

2185.  Prof.  Mettam. — A  common  grazing  ground? — 
Yes. 

2186.  Not  divided  up  into  several  parts? — No. 

2187.  The  Chairman. — That  is  infinitely  better  than 
the  reservation  of  a  small  plot  for  an  individual  cow? 
— Yes.  There  was  land  for  a  labourer's  cottage  taken 
off  the  eighteen  acres,  and  now  there  are  only  seven- 
teen acres  and  two  roods  in  the  cow  plot.  We  alkn\- 
two  statute  acres  for  each  cow;  that  means  we  have 
nine  families  provided  for  in  the  eighteen  acres. 

2188.  Sir  John  Lentaigne. — You  think  that  the  milk 
of  one  cow  would  not  be  too  much  for  one  family? — 
It  is  necessary. 

2189.  Prof.  Mettam. — It  would,  of  course,  depend 
on  the  size  of  the  family? — -Yes.  It  would  not  go  far 
in  supporting  an  Irish  family. 

2190.  Mr.  O'Brien. — I  gather  from  your  evidence 
that  thei-e  are  no  creameries  in  your  district?— Not  in 
my  locality. 


2191.  So  that  there  is  no  temptation  to  send  off  to 
a  creamery  milk  produced  by  cows  kept  by  the 
labourers  on  these  eighteen  acres,  if  not  used  by  the 
family? — No;  I  don't  think  that  would  ever  come  to 
pass. 

2192.  The  Chairman. — On  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  family  could  consume  the  whole 
of  the  milk,  it  would  be  possible  for  these  people  to 
sell  milk  in  small  quantities  to  others  not  so  well  cir- 
cumstanced?— Yes. 

2193.  That  is  why  I  think  the  scheme  of  the  utmost 
importance;  it  not  only  brings  relief  to  the  family 
which  has  the  cow,  but  it  brings  a  supply  of  milk 
within  the  reach  of  everyone  in  need  of  it  in  the 
locality? — Yes.  At  present  such  a  thing  is  not  hap- 
pening, because  the  cow  is  not  there. 

2194.  It  is  not  possible  under  present  conditions? 
—No. 

2195.  Has  any  method  been  devised  for  the 
selection  of  the  persons  who  will  get  these  co^\•  plots? — 
Yes.    We  make  proximity  to  the  estate  the  first  test. 

2196.  You  find  that  in  a  ranch  of,  say,  1,000  acres 
you  will  very  easily  secure  ten  or  twelve  people 
anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  the  cow  plots? — Yes, 
in  my  locality,  at  least.  It  would  rather  surprise  you 
how  numerous  the  applicants  are.  Proximity  to  the 
estate  is  the  first  condition  which  will  decide  the 
people  to  be  selected.  The  conditions  under  which 
the  plots  are  held  will  be  subject  merely  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  expenses:  that  is  to  say,  of  the  annuity, 
poor  rates,  and,  if  advisable,  a  slight  charge  to  provide 
fertilisers,  fencing,  and  insuring  the  cow.  That  ,  is 
provided  for  in  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  scheme.  For 
the  present  we  are  only  charging  the  annuity,  the 
poor  rate,  and  probably  some  small  sum  for  fencing — 
putting  up  paling  in  addition  to  the  fences  made  by 
the  Commissioners.  That  is  the  finance  of  the 
scheme — the  amount  of  charge. 

2197.  With  regard  to  the  selection  of  the  plot,  is  it 
usually  taken  in  the  centre  or  on  the  fringe  of  the 
estate? — It  is  usually  taken  abutting  on  a  public  road. 
It  is  always  on  the  frontage. 

2198.  In  whom  is  the  land  vested  under  the 
scheme? — Three  trustees.  I  am  one,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Guardians  is  the  second,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  District  Council  the  third. 

2199.  All  representative  of  public  interests  in  the 
locality? — Yes. 

2200.  Mr.  Wilson. — In  the  scheme  you  have  de- 
scribed is  there  a  map  of  the  locality? — Yes.  I  have 
the  map  here. 

2201.  Lady  Everard. — What  charge  is  made  for 
each  cow? — The  annuity  is  £5  lis.  6d.  half-yearly  for 
the  eighteen  acres.  The  rates  are  18s.  7|d.  half- 
yearly.  We  have  not  exactly  nine  men  at  present 
selected,  but  we  have  made  provision  for  nine  next 
year,  when  the  scheme  will  be  in  full  working  order. 

2202.  Prof.  Mettam.— Your  figures  would  work  out 
practically  at  £1  9s.  for  each  labourer. 

The  Chairman. — That  is  extremely  moderate?— 
The  cost  heretofore  where  they  have  been  grazing  has 
been  £4  10s.  for  the  half-year,  from  May  to  Novem- 
ber; it  is  a  privilege  to  get  those  terms,  and  they 
won't  be  given  unless  there  is  some  relationship  be- 
tween the  landowner  and  the  individual  who  asks  for 
the  grazing. 

2203.  What  class  of  man  has  been  selected,  or  is  it 
necessary,  in  order  to  secure  the  right  to  pasturage 
on  the  cow  plot,  that  the  man  should  already  possess 
a  cow? — No. 

2204.  But  if  a  man  says  I  will  have  a  cow  ready, 
you  reserve  a  place  for  him? — Yes.  They  have  got  so 
much  away  from  this  state  of  things  that  they  have 
lost  heart.  They  began  to  think  that  it  was  no  use; 
because  in  the  old  times  they  thought  it  foolish  to 
keep  a  cow  because  of  the  risk  of  not  having  accom- 
modation for  it,  but  now  they  are  moving  rapidly. 
There  is  only  one  thing  that  I  regret  about  the  dividing 
up  of  this  land — that  twice  the  area  has  not  been 
reserved  for  the  labourer. 

2205.  Of  course,  your  scheme  is  an  entirely  new 
idea? — Yes.  With  the  knowledge  I  now  possess,  I 
would  advocate  an  appeal  to  people  interested  to 
secure  not  only  the  grazing  for  the  summer  months  for 
the  labourer,  but  also  a  patch  of  groimd  to  enable  him 
to  provide  feeding  for  his  cow.  At  present  the  poor 
man  who  wants  hay  has  to .  pay  £5  for  it  on  foot.. 
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Therefore,  I  say  that  in  dividing  an  area  of  1,000 
acres,  I  would  reserve  40  or  50  acres  for  the  poor  man's 
cow;  and  he  could  have  it  on  these  conditions — he 
could  have  the  hay  for  the  winter  at  the  figure  which 
has  been  calculated  to  cover  the  cost.  It  would  cost 
the  labourer  £10  to  keep  his  cow  under  present  con- 
diti'ms,  but  under  our  system  it  will  not  cost  him 
hall  that  sum. 

2206.  Prof.  Mettam. — What  you  would  like  is  to 
have  the  land  divided  up  into  two  lots— one  which  is 
being  grazed  and  the  second  cropped? — -Yes. 

2207.  And  that  crop  would  come  in  for  winter  use? 
—Yes. 

2208.  The  Chairman. — Might  I  uiquire  what  class  of 
man  has  been  selected — is  it  a  man  who  has  a  small 
holding  of  his  own  or  a  labourer  in  a  Union  cottage? — • 
For  the  cow  plots  we  have  in  every  case  selected  a  man 
living  in  a  labourer's  cottage  who  has  already  a  statute 
acre  of  groiuid.    He  has  that  for  his  vegetables. 

2209.  ]\Ir.  O'Bkien. — Does  he,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
grow  a  certain  amount  of  root  and  grain  crops  to  sup- 
plement tlie  plot? — He  has  not  a  cow  yet.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  many  of  the  labourers  do  not  cultivate  their 
plots  very  well. 

2210.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  think  they  will  display 
more  energy  in  order  to  produce  the  requisite  winter 
feeding  for  the  cow? — I  am  quite  satisfied  that  will 
happen.  They  will  get  courage,  and  be  infused  with 
a  new  spirit. 

2211.  These  plots  are  desirable,  not  only  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  economic  conditions  of  the  country 
but  also  for  the  development  and  improvement  of  the 
moral  tone? — That  will  follow,  necessarily. 

2212.  Mr.  Wilson. — Might  I  ask  you  to  indicate  to 
us  how  the  new  plots  that  are  being  divided  are  situated 
wifcii  regard  to  the  cow  plot? 

The  v.ituess  pointed  out  on  the  map  the  location  of 
the  cow  plots  in  relation  to  the  portion  of  the  estate 
which  liad  been  divided  up. 

221:5.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  labourer  should 
leside  on  the  estate  in  order  to  q\ialify  for  the  grazing 
on  the  cow  plot? — No. 

2214.  Dr.  ifooRHEAi). — The  labourer,  in  no  instance, 
gets  any  part  of  the  land? — No.  He  gets  no  right  or 
title  except  for  the  year  he  is  grazing  his  cow  on  the 
plot.  Next  year  the  trustees  will  make  their  selection, 
and  if  he  has  been  paying  up  and  using  his  plot  pro- 
perly, proximity  will  decide  his  claim  the  following 
year  again. 

2215.  Piof.  jMettam. — It  is  one  check — that  he  has 
to  renew  his  tenancy  every  year? — Yes;  and  he  has  no 
title,  and  can  give  no  trouble. 

2210.  Sir  John  Lentaigne. — Have  you  any  shelter  on 
the  cow  pint?— It  is  an  open  plot;  and  in  the  winter 
time  they  must  bring  their  cows  home. 

2217.  And  they  must  have  byres? — Yes. 

2218.  The  Chairman. — As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is 
no  provision  made  for  the  construction  of  such  byres ; 
but  I  may  point  out  that  for  a  very  trifling  expendi- 
ture, a  wooden  house  could  be  put  on  the  plot? — Yes. 

2219.  You  have  commenced  with  the  foundation- — to 
provide  thorn  with  the  land? — Yes. 

2220.  Has  any  scheme  been  thought  of  with  regard 
to  the  advancing  of  money  by  way  of  loan  to  the 
labourers  for  the  purchase  of  cows? — No;  but  I  am 
glad  to  say  it  is  quite  surprising  how  people  are  moving, 
and  making  the  efl'f)rt  to  provide  the  cow. 

2221.  I  have  no  doubt  that  shopkeepers  and  others 
who  have  thrifty  customers,  seeing  the  possibilities  of 
this  development,  may  help  and  assist? — I  would  not 
advocate  such  loans  at  all.  Give  the  people  the  plots 
and  they  will  get  the  cow. 

2222.  Prof.  IMettam. — You  do  not  want  them  to  start 
in  debt?— No. 

2223.  The  Chairman. — As  this  is  a  Milk  Commission, 
I  am  perhaps  rather  in  a  hurry  to  see  the  cow  yielding 
the  milk  straight  off? — There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said 
in  favour  of  that. 

2224.  Mr.  t)"Bi!iEN. — Have  you  no  scheme  of  co- 
operative credit  societies? — We  have  not  got  the  banks. 
We  tried  them,  but  found  it  very  hard  to  work  them. 
We  take  the  cow  as  a  unit,  and  the  calf  and  the  yearling 
are  charged  in  proportion. 

2225.  So  that  the  labourer  can  develop  his  animal  on 
the  plot  at  a  proportionate  tariff? — Yes. 

222G.  Prof.  Mettam. — Supposing  he  could  not  afford 
to  get  a  cow,  he  could  put  on  an  equivalent  number 


of  sheep? — We  confine  this  plot  to  the  cow,  which  we 
regard  as  a  unit,  the  calf  and  the  yearling  having  pro- 
portional tariffs.    We  have  no  sheep. 

2227.  A  scheme  similar  to  this  has  been  working  for 
some  years  in  England,  where  they  put  up  various  plots 
of  land  by  public  auction.  This  scheme  of  Father 
Barry's  is  a  most  interesting  one. 

The  Chairman. — I  must  say  I  am  extremely  inter- 
ested in  tlie  scheme. 

Mr.,  Wilson. — I  am  curious  to  know  if  this  is  a 
conscious  revival  of  the  old  Celtic  land  tenure? — Yes, 
except  that  they  had  the  land  free.  In  Duleek  there 
is  no  charge  whatever,  except  for  rates. 

2228.  Is  that  a  commonage? — Yes. 

2229.  And  does  that  custom  prevail  still? — Yes,  in 
Duleek. 

22,'!0.  Jliss  McNeill.— Has  it  endured  all  along?— 
It  has  in  Duleek. 

2231.  Sir  John  Lentaigne. — There  is  a  commonage 
not  far  from  Dublin? — Yes. 

2232.  JMr.  O'Bp.ien. — In  Donegal,  they  used  to  have 
certain  rights  over  the  mountains,  and  the  richer  man 
used  to  take  a  great  deal  more  than  his  share,  so  that 
there  was  no  room  for  anyone  else? — In  Duleek,  custom 
has  decided  the  law,  and  there  is  no  trouble. 

In  Donegal,  it  led  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble  when 
they  were  striping  this  land. 

2233.  Lady  Everard. — Supposing  you  did  not  have 
riine  labourers  to  take  up  the  cow  plots,  on  whom  uoco 
the  loss  fall? — On  the  trustees;  but  as  things  are  there 
is  no  danger  whatever.  In  the  event  of  a  deficit,  the 
trustees  would  be  responsible. 

2234.  The  Chairman. — In  the  event  of  those  selected 
not  proving  suitable,  are  the  trustees  empowered  to 
seek  elsewhere  for  more  deserving  people? — Yes. 

2235.  What  class  of  people  have  been  selected  for 
the  plots  that  were  broken  up — are  they  residents  of 
the  districts  or  people  brought  in  from  other  districts? 
— Principally  residents.  In  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  cases  they  were  small  people  who  had  uneconomic 
iioldings,  and  there  was  an  amount  added  to  their  hold- 
ings which  gave  occupation  to  their  young  people.  In 
a  great  many  cases  they  were  people  who  were  selected 
from  the  sons  of  farmers  with  four  or  five  young  boys, 
well  able  to  work;  and  the  Estates  Commissioners  took 
one  of  these  young  men  and  gave  him  a  division  of 
the  land.  I  am  glad  to  tell  the  Commission  that  they 
are  really  thriving  and  prosperous. 

2236.  -The  ("ommission  is  delighted  to  hear  it. — In- 
the  public  Press  I  sent  an  invitation,  and  asked  people- 
not  to  take  my  word  as  to  the  condition  of  these  new 
tenants,  but  to  come  and  see  for  themselves,  and  that' 
I  would  give  them  an  Irish  welcome. 

2237.  Dr.  Moorhead. — What  is  the  average  size  of 
these  holdings? — They  vary.  In  some  estates  they 
make  larger  divisions  than  others,  but  very  few  of  them 
are  under  twenty  statute  acres. 

2238.  Would  twenty  statute  acres  be  the  minimum?' 
—There  are  down  to  fifteen  acres  in  some  cases. 

2239.  Would  from  fifteen  to  twenty  acres  be  the- 
minimum? — Yes;  and  they  go  up  to  forty;  and  one- 
man  got  up  to  seventy  acres.  He  was  the  herd  on  the- 
estate.  I  would  advise  in  that  respect  that  less  than- 
twenty  Irish  acres  should  not  be  given.  It  gives  a 
man  and  his  family  sufScieot  field  to  work  in,  and  if 
you  give  him  less  he  has  to  take  in  con-acre,  and  that 
runs  away  with  his  thiyft  and  savings. 

2240.  Sir  John  Lentaigne. — It  has  been  alleged  that 
some  tenants  only  made  a  futile  attempt  at  tillage,  and 
that  the  land  speedily  relapsed  into  grazing? — In  some 
cases  they  have  to  set  the  land,  and  I  would  not  say 
that  they  were  to  blame.  Some  have  to  set  the  land, 
until  they  get  the  cattle. 

2241.  Prof.  Mettam. — You  do  not  think  it  is  a  serious- 
danger? — No. 

2242.  Unless  they  make  a  trade  of  it? — Yes.  There 
are  a  few  of  the  eighty  new  holders  who  have  set  the- 
land;  but  there  is  a  reason  for  it,  and  it  is  not  a  badi 
sign.  When  they  recover,  they  will  give  a  good  account 
of  themselves.  It  is  not  easy  to  till.  You  must  have 
the  manure;  but  sf)me  are  building  houses  now,  and 
having  succeeded  so  well  up  to  this,  I  am  confident.' 
that  they  will  continue  to  succeed. 

2243.  Mr.  O'Brien. — They  are  labourers  with  Union, 
cottages  that  you  have  selected  for  the  cow  plots? — 
Principally. 

2244.  That  is  to  say,  with  one  statute  acre  to  each 
cottage? — Yes. 
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2245.  Do  they  till  their  acre  of  land? — Some,  do,  and 
some  of  them  make  a  very  poor  use  of  it. 

2246.  Do  you  think  that  when  men  like  that  would 
get  the  additional  power  of  grazing  a  cow  it  is  likely 
that  they  would  alter  their  scheme  of  life?  Take  a 
man  who  scarcely  ever  used  his  land,  except  meadow- 
ing  it.  Do  you  think  that  getting  the  right  to  graze 
a  cow  outside  makes  him  alter  his  mode  of  living? — I 
think  it  will  have  that  eSect;  but  I  cannot  speak  from 
facts.    "We  can  exclude  the  man  who  is  unsatisfactory. 

2247.  If  you  found  that  a  labourer  who  was  putting 
in  for  these  commonage  rights  was  unsatisfactory,  the 
trustees  have  the  power  to  refuse  him? — Yes. 

2248.  In  certain  cases,  where  you  get  a  hard-working 
man,  he  does  a  great  deal  with  his  acre? — Yes.  I 
think  that  the  addition  of  the  cow  plot  will  encourage 
him  to  make  better  use  of  his  acre. 

2249.  The  Chairman. — I  think  it  will  open  up  to  him 
a  new  vista  of  possibilities — is  not  that  so? — Yes. 

2250.  Mr.  O'Brien. — There  is  some  talk  now  about 
increasing  the  statute  acre  attached  to  the  labourer's 
cottage  to  three  acres? — That  is  a  different  tenure. 

2251.  The  Chairman. — The  labourer  on  the  cow  plot 
can  hold  only  during  the  goodwill  of  the  trustees,  and 
60  long  as  he  makes  good  use  of  the  land? — Yes. 

2252.  That  is  an  antidote  to  the  creation  of  un- 
economic holdings? — It  is  a  check. 

2253.  And  it  is  a  premium  on  industry? — Yes. 

2254.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Some  people  would  say  you  are 
giving  him  grazing,  and  that,  seeing  he  has  one  statute 
acre  already,  it  would  be  simply  giving  every  labourer 
two  extra  acres? — He  would  have  to  hold  it  as  a  farmer 
then,  and  that  would  be  a  bad  scheme. 

The  Chairman. — There  is  no  analogy  between  the 
two.  Father  Barry's  scheme  makes  the  misuse  of  the 
land  impossible. 

2255.  Lady  Everard. — I  know  you  have  great  ex- 
perience of  school  gardens.  Would  you  tell  us  if  you 
see  any  effect  of  the  training  the  children  receive  at 
school  in  gardening? — Yes. 

2256.  Are  their  parents  induced  to  grow  vegetables? 
— They  are  moving  in  that  direction.  They  bring  home 
plants  from  school,  and  in  that  way  their  education  is 
reacting  on  others.  It  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  it  is 
having  a  good  effect.  The  difficulty  in  this  scheme 
about  cow  plots  is  regarding  getting  trustees. 

2257.  The  Chairman.— Is  it  difficult  to  get  three 
people  in  a  district  who  will  be  so  anxious  about  its 
development  as  to  undertake  the  duties  of  trustees? — 
The  Estates  Commissioners  tell  me  that  there  is  that 
difficulty  now  about  getting  trustees. 

2258.  Do  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  whether  a 
scheme  like  yours  has  been  brought  so  near  fruition 
in  any  other  district  as  in  that  over  which  you  preside? 
— Yes,  in  an  adjoining  locality,  also  in  Meath.  It  was 
practically  the  one  dividing  up  of  the  land.  The  in- 
spector who  was  engaged  carried  the  same  idea  there. 
I  appealed  to  him  to  make  sure  that  he  would  not  give 
the  land  away  without  reserving  a  plot  for  the  labourers. 
I  am  also  told  that  the  scheme  in  this  adjoining  district 
was  a  success.  There  was  a  little  trouble  in  the  be- 
ginning. 

2259.  I  hope  the  success  of  the  scheme  in  your  dis- 
trict will  appeal  to  public-spirited  men  in  other  dis- 
tricts to  take  up  a  means  which  is  so  useful,  not  only 
from  the  point  of  view  of  economic  improvement,  but 
also  from  the  point  of  view  of  raising  the  moral  tone 
and  improving  the  spirit  of  independence? — I  think  it 
will  have  that  effect. 

2260.  Passing  to  a  further  development  of  the 
scheme,  do  you  think  that  the  carrying  out  of  the  idea 
will  not  only  tend  to  the  development  of  habits  of  thrift 
and  industry,  but  restrict  the  use  of  alcoholic  drink? — 
I  think  it  will  necessarily  have  that  effect.  At  present 
men,  like  masons,  who  have  to  go  to  their  work  at  a 
distance  from  home,  go  to  the  nearest  publichouse,  and 
get  a  pint  of  porter  and  some  bread  and  butter.  They 
will  tell  you  that  they  have  nothing  else  to  get;  that 
they  could  not  get  a  pint  of  milk. 

2261.  So  that  the  unfortunate  habit  of  drinking  which 
has  developed  in  some  districts  is  due,  in  some  degree, 
to  the  fact  that  these  stimulants  are  practically  the 
only  liquid  food  which  is  available? — That  is  so,  to  a 
very  great  extent. 

2262.  And,  unfortunately,  of  course,  the  use  of  it, 
in  a  minor  degree  in  the  first  instance,  may  lead  to 
the  abuse  of  it  at  a  later  stage? — Yes:  they  will  get 
into  the  habit  of  taking  the  drink,  not  merely  using 
it  as  an  article  of  food. 


2263.  Have  you  thought  of  any  other  scheme  whereby 
it  would  be  possible  to  secure  that  milk  could  be 
provided  for  cottagers  outside  districts  in  which  there 
is  no  breaking  up  of  ranches,  and  in  which  the  land  is 
not  available  in  the  way  you  have  so  clearly  indicated? 
— There  is  such  a  thing  as  subsidising  a  local  dairy ; 
but  I  have  no  scheme  worked  out. 

2264.  Suppose,  for  example,  the  local  authority 
— -the  District  Council  or  the  Board  of  Guardians — 
guaranteed  to  take  from  a  certain  cowkeeper  or  land- 
owner in  the  district  a  fixed  quantity  of  milk  for  365 
days  in  the  year,  at  a  fixed  price,  provided  he  distri- 
buted the  milk  over  a  certain  area — do  you  think  that 
would  increase  the  possibilities  of  providing  milk? — 
I  do  not  know  how  it  would  work  out. 

2265.  What  I  had  in  my  mind  was  that  a  contri- 
bution could  be  made  from  Imperial  sources,  another 
contribution  to  come  from  the  rates,  and  50  per  cent, 
of  the  entire  cost  to  be  paid  by  the  purchaser? — It  is 
rather  an  invidious  thing  to  suggest  anything  that 
Avould  add  to  the  rates  in  a  country  district.  I  do  not 
know  how  the  scheme  would  work. 

2266.  The  local  authorities,  in  order  to  safeguard  the 
public  health  in  their  district,  are  obliged  to  make  cer- 
tain expenditure  with  regard  to  hygienic  conditions  and 
buildings — milk  stores  and  cow-byres — and  if  the  belief 
is  well  founded  that  milk  is  an  essential  diet  for  the 
support  of  human  nature,  and  that  it  is  as  economic 
a  diet  as  can  possibly  be  produced  in  an  agricultural 
country,  do  you  not  think  that  there  should  be  some 
warranty  for  expecting  that  the  local  authority  should 
become  contributory  to  the  well-being  of  the  population 
at  large? — I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not  be.  The 
principle  is  already  established  in  ways  that  would  not 
have  as  beneficial  an  effect.  I  would  agree  that  the 
principle  is  sound.  How  it  will  work  out  I  could  not 
tell.  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  would  work  well  if  once 
inaugurated. 

2267.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Do  you  not  think  that  any  such 
scheme  would  depend  on  tbe  personal  character  of  the 
local  authority,  whoever  it  was;  that  it  would  be  just 
the  same  as  in  the  cow-plot  scheme,  where  there  is  a 
difficulty  about  trustees? 

The  Chairman. — I  am  putting  this  before  you  purely 
as  a  hypothetical  scheme,  and  I  am  anxious  to  have 
the  opinion  of  one  who  has  worked  out  practical 
schemes  with  such  good  results? — I  think  the  principle 
underlying  it  is  sound,  and  that  is  a  great  deal  secured. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  what  is  surrounded  with  prejudice 
in  the  beginning  will,  when  it  comes  to  be  worked  out, 
be  seen  to  have  as  much  reason  for  it  as  the  other  things 
Ave  are  doing. 

2268.  Reforms  are  generally  confronted  in  other 
countries,  as  well  as  this,  with  a  certain  amount  of 
prejudice? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

2269.  And  these  prejudices  frequently  disappear  after 
a  time? — Yes. 

2270.  Returning  to  our  cow  plots,  will  you  tell  us 
if  you  have  made  provision  for  a  proper  water  supply? 
— There  is  only  one;  but  I  am  appealing  to  the  Estates 
Commissioners  in  this  matter,  and  I  believe  further 
provision  will  be  made.  I  may  mention  that  we  have 
a  bank  account  open  for  our  plot.  The  reason  we  did 
this  was  that  the  people  would  have  no  immediate 
results  from  the  using  of  the  plots.  By  opening  a 
bank  account,  the  bank  will  advance  money  on  the 
strength  of  the  trustees;  and  when  November  comes 
round  the  labourer  will  find  less  difficulty  in  paying 
the  little  overdraft.  It  will  only  be  a  few  pence  on 
them.  I  think  it  only  fair  to  mention  that  the  £4  10s. 
for  the  grazing  of  the  cow,  in  the  case  of  a  poor  man 
dealing  with  a  farmer  at  present,  includes  also  the 
keeping  of  the  calf  with  the  cow. 

2271.  Up  to  a  certain  age?— Yes. 

2272.  They  will  be  obliged  to  make  provision  for  the 
calf  after  it  reaches  a  certain  age? — That  is  so. 

2273.  Lady  Everard. — £1  9s.  each  is  what  the  nine 
labourers  would  have  to  pay  for  the  use  of  the  cow 
plot?— Yes. 

2274.  How  mucn  more  will  you  add  to  that? — It 
would  depend  on  the  scheme  you  are  working. 

2275.  At  present,  what  do  you  propose  to  add  in  the 
case  of  your  own  scheme? — Nothing  at  present;  the 
land  is  not  impoverished  yet. 

2276.  The  labourer's  calf  will  pay  more  than  what 
you  charge  him  for  the  use  of  the  plot? — Yes.  Our 
scheme  is  not  yet  in  shape. 

2277.  You  heard  a  great  deal  about  goats  this  morn- 
ing?— Yes. 
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2278.  What  is  your  opinion  about  goats? — It  is  the 
poor  man's  cow.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  feasible,  and 
it  would  be  no  harm  to  try  it. 

2279.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  it  would  be  feasible  to 
have  them  standing,  as  you  have  premium  bulls?— It 
would  depend  on  the  locality.  We  are  so  proud  in 
Meath  as  big  graziers  that  a  man  would  be  looked  on 
with  contempt  if  he  came  to  keep  a  goat;  but,  as  in 
tlie  case  of  other  good  schemes,  that  prejudice  will  die 
away.    I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not  be  encouraged. 

2280.  Would  it  be  a  good  plan  for  the  County  Com- 
mittees to  bring  forward? — Yes. 

2281.  The  Chairman. — I  saw  in  the  precis  of  your 
evidence  that  you  made  some  allusion  to  the  sub- 
sidising of  local  dairies.  Would  you  kindly  tell  us 
what  you  have  in  your  mind? — In  Carlow,  they  are 
working  a  dairy.    It  is  a  philanthropic  matter. 

2282.  On  what  lines? — Local  people,  like  the 
Women's  National  Health  Association,  are  working  it. 
They  give  milk  to  poor  people  at  Id.  per  quart. 

2283.  That  is  a  development  of  the  work  of  the 
Women's  National  Health  Association? — I  do  not  think 
so.  In  Carlow,  it  is  a  few  people  in  the  immediate 
locality  that  are  working  it  as  a  philanthropic  scheme. 
Perhaps  it  is  grafted  on  to  the  work  of  the  Women's 
National  Health  Association. 

2284.  Unfortunately,  philanthropy  is  often  an  evanes- 
cent quality,  and  not  always  present  in  the  same 
degree? — Yes. 

2285.  To  work  any  general  scheme  that  would  last, 
one  would  have  to  deal  with  it  outside  the  philanthropic 
aspect? — So  much  the  better.  Philanthropy  is  good  in 
special  cases,  but  as  a  common  everyday  working  sys- 
tem it  is  demoralising. 

2286.  You  look  at  it  from  another  point  of  view,  I 
assume  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  moral  tone  of  the 
people.  You  think  that  some  other  scheme  ought  to 
be  instituted  that  would  give  the  people  a  personal 
interest  in  what  they  are  doing,  and  make  them  feel 
that  they  are  doing  it  for  themselves? — Yes;  and  that 
they  have  no  one  to  thank  but  themselves.  Of  course, 
philanthropy  can  co-operate  in  and  promote  these  things 
by  organising  and  helping  them.  I  think  buttermilk 
is  a  thing  that  should  be  taken  great  notice  of,  because 
I  consider  it  is,  in  some  respects,  more  important  than 
the  sweet  milk  for  children  and  young  people,  and  for 
use  as  a  condiment.  It  would  be  better  to  aim  at 
supplying  them  with  buttermilk  than  with  sweet  milk. 

2287.  It  is  a  thing  almost  impossible  to  get  just  now? 
—Yes. 

2288.  Sir  John  Lentaigne. — I  was  struck  with  the 
picture  you  gave  us,  as  the  result  of  your  observation, 
of  the  decadence  of  the  present  generation  compared 
with  the  past.  It  struck  me  that  is  certainly  what 
one  would  expect  from  the  consideration  of  the  nutri- 
tive value  of  the  different  diets  used — milk  and  butter- 
milk and  porridge  and  home-made  bread  in  the  old 
days,  as  against  tea  and  white  bread  at  present. 
P'ormerly  the  farmer  used  to  churn  on  his  own  farm? — 
Yes. 

2289.  And  the  result  was  a  certain  amomit  of  butter 
and  buttermilk? — Yes. 

2290.  The  buttermilk  went  to  the  poor  labourers,  and 
was  consumed  also  by  the  farmer's  own  family? — Yes. 

2291.  The  present  system  of  making  butter  in  large 
creameries  is  not  by  making  buttermilk  but  by  separat- 
ing milk,  and  the  bye-product  is  not  so  wholesome  for 
human  consumption  as  buttermilk? — No. 

2292.  You  think  that  the  buttermilk  is  necessary? — 
Yes. 

2293.  You  think  that  in  order  to  have  the  buttermilk 
it  would  be  necessary,  in  the  case  of  dairies  being 

subsidised,  that  buttermilk   should    be    produced?  I 

think  that  it  would  be  a  very  wise  provision.  The 
supply  of  buttermilk  is  undoubtedly  a  need,  and  any- 
thing that  would  supply  that  need  would  be  very  wise. 

2294.  It  would  be  necessary  to  specify  that  the  churn- 
ing should  be  of  a  form  that  would  leave  buttermilk, 
not  separated  milk? — Yes. 

2295.  Mr.  O'Brien.— The  present  churning  in  the 
creamery  does  that,  but  they  have  to  add  ice  or  water 
to  bring  down  the  temperature,  so  that  the  buttermilk 
is  watered. 

Sir  John  Lentaigne.— Does  not  the  heat  destroy  the 
buttermilk? 

Mr.  O'Brien.— I  do  not  think  so.  They  have  a 
better  system  now,  and  the  buttermilk  is  now  sold  at 
the  creameries  or  given  back  to  the  farmers  with  the 
separated  milk. 


Dr.  Moorhead. — There  is  very  little  butter  in  it. 

Sir  John  Lentaigne. — If  the  creamery  could  supply 
buttermilk  as  good,  or  nearly  as  good,  no  one  would 
go  in  for  an  economic  product,  but  it  is  an  economy 
to  make  the  children  grow  strong. 

Mr.  O'Brien. — It  is  only  in  small  dairy  farms  that 
thej'  churn  the  whole  milk. 

The  Chairman. — It  was  the  universal  custom,  and 
the  buttermilk  was  available  in  large  quantities  and 
used  in  various  ways. 

2296.  Sir  John  Lentaigne. — It  encouraged  the  use 
of  porridge  and  the  making  of  home-made  bread  that 
would  not  otherwise  he  provided? — Yes. 

2297.  White  bread  is  an  economic  matter? — Yes. 

2298.  Is  it  not  largely  ignorance  that  makes  the 
people  use  baker's  bread  instead  of  home-made? — 
They  are  not  sufficiently  alive  to  the  importance  of  the 
home-made  bread. 

2299.  The  Chairman. — Do  the  National  schools 
teach  the  value  of  foods? — Yes;  they  are  doing  very 
good  work  in  that  way  now,  and  teaching  them  to 
cook  and  instructing  them  in  the  value  of  foods. 

2300.  And  the  domestic  instructors  are  also  going 
round  now  under  the  aegis  of  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment?— -Yea. 

2301.  All  these  educational  agencies  combined  must 
undoubtedly  be  producing  an  effect  on  the  production 
of  home-manufactured  food? — -Yes;  and  principally 
the  agency  at  work  in  the  National  schools,  because- 
the  other  instruction  is  too  precarious.  It  is  only  once 
in  a  time  that  the  domestic  instructors  come  round. 

2302.  One  gratifying  piece  of  evidence  is  that  the 
milling  of  wheat  in  Ireland  is  more  universally  fol- 
lowed than  it  was  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago? — I  am 
glad  to  say  that  that  is  so  in  my  own  locality.  Many 
small  farmers  are  growing  a  small  patch  of  wheat  and 
get  their  own  wheat  ground.  You  are  face  to  face 
with  the  milk  difficulty  here  again,  and  it  knocks  the 
rest  of  the  work  out  of  position. 

2303.  Mr.  Wilson.— I  take  it  that  the  essential 
feature  of  your  district  is  that  it  is  a  beef  ranch? — 
Wo  are  on  the  dividing  line  between  the  country  that 
is  beef-raising  and  the  small  farmers.  We  are  on  the 
borders  of  Co.  Cavan. 

2304.  The  reason  for  the  shortage  of  milk,  before 
the  improvement  began,  was  that  the  land  was  largely 
given  up  to  the  production  of  beef? — Yes. 

2305.  It  was  not  due  to  the  creamery  system?- — 
No.    The  creamery  system  has  not  affected  us  at  all. 

2300.  You  referred,  I  think,  to  the  new  holders  who- 
are  taking  these  plots  that  were  broken  up  out  of  the 
old  ranches.  In  each  of  the  cases  you  have  suggested 
to  us,  are  any  of  the  new  holders  emigrants  from  other 
districts? — A  few  are.  The  Estates  Commissioners 
were  pressing  us  very  strongly  to  import  men  to-  this- 
locality,  which  is  already  crowded  with  small  holders, 
and  I  pointed  out  that  the  Commissioners  would  be 
doing  no  good  to  the  people  they  are  bringing  in,  and 
a  lot  of  harm  to  the  locality,  and  that  if  they  were 
importing  people  they  ought  to  do  it  into  a  district 
not  so  congested.  Out  of  the  eighty  people  who  have 
got  holdings  on  the  ranch,  we  have  only  six  or  seven' 
emigrants. 

2307.  I  think  you  laid  stress  in  your  picture  on  the 
country  amusements  in  the  old  days? — Yes. 

2308.  Would  you  not  lay  a  certain  amount  of  stress 
on  the  amusement  of  an  evening  in  the  country? — I 
believe  it  is  quite  essential. 

2309.  With  regard  to  the  trustees,  you  say  there 
is  a  }iractical  difficulty  in  getting  them? — Yes;  so- 
the  Commissioners  told  me. 

2310.  What  measure  of  continuity  have  you  in  the 
body  of  trustees  you  have  got? — The  Lord  Lieutenant 
has"  made  provision  for  that.  When  one  drops  out 
another  is  apjiointed,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Estates 
Commissioners. 

2311.  That  is  to  say,  you  have  a  continuous  body 
not  dependent  on  the  life  of  any  particular  person? — 
That  is  so. 

2312.  The  Chairman. — Has  no  provision  been  made 
as  to  whom  this  land  shall  lapse  at  the  expiration  of 
the  period  of  the  annuity? — There  is  no  provision 
about  that. 

2313.  Mr.  Wilson. — The  body  of  trustees  you  have 
at  present  are,  I  take  it,  like  yourself,  interested  in 
the  social  improvement  of  the  country,  and  are  not 
organised  except  in  this  particular  project? — That  is 
so. 
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2314.  I  see  that  you  have  suggested  in  your  brief  of 
evidence  that  the  Women's  National  Health  Associa- 
tion should  act  as  trustees? — I  think  someone  should 
interest  themselves,  because  possibly  lands  may  be 
divided  before  people  are  aware  of  it,  if  there  is  not 
someone  on  the  look-out.  I  think  that  there  should 
be  someone  who  would  interest  themselves,  and  see 
that  the  cow  plot  is  secured  in  any  division  of  the 
land,  and  I  thought  that  the  Women's  National 
Health  Association  might  possibly  come  in  usefully 
in  that  respect. 

2315.  So  far  as  you  know,  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent any  association  of  individuals,  either  the 
Women's  National  Health  Association  or  the  United 
Irishwomen,  organising  a  trusteeship? — I  would  refer 
you  to  section  18  of  the  Land  Act  of  1909,  which  I 
have  already  read. 

2316.  Have  you  a  secretary? — Yes;  we  have  a 
minute  book  and  we  hold  meetings,  and  now  we  shall 
have  to  keep  accounts. 

2317.  Is  there  someone  to  see  that  the  trustees  are 
carrying  out  their  duties? — Anyone  who  sees  that  we 
are  abusing  our  powers  can  memorialise  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  but  until  such  memorial  is  sent  up  we 
have  power,  and  until  we  are  challenged  we  have  dis- 
cretion; but  it  is  open  to  anyone  to  challenge  our  ad- 
ministration, and  the  Lord  Lieutenant  is  free  to  come 
along  and  ask  us  to  give  an  account  of  our  steward- 
ship. 

2318.  In  your  ordinary  routine  work  you  have  a 
minute  book  and  a  secretary? — ^Yes;  this  is  the 
minute  book  here,  and  our  account  book  is  also  here. 

2319.  Mr.  O'Brien. — The  cottagers  who  are 
getting  the  rights  to  commonage  have  already  Union 
cottages,  for  the  most  part,  under  the  Labourers 
Acts?— Yes. 

2320.  And  are  therefore  under  the  supervision  of 
the  District  Council  and  under  the  inspection  of  the 
Local  Government  Board? — Yes.  We  are  not  bound 
io  these  people,  you  know. 

2321.  Practically  speaking,  this  scheme  if  carried 
out  in  many  parts  of  the  country  would  be  largely 
concerned  with  those  Union  cottages? — I  expect  it 
would. 

2322.  And  these  are  inspected  under  the  authority 
of  the  Local  Government  Board? — Yes. 

2323.  So  that  it  would  be  quite  possible  for  the 
Local  Government  Board  to  say  "  We  cannot  sanc- 
tion such  a  cow-shed  as  you  are  putting  up  for  this 
recently  acquired  cow  "? — Yes. 

2324.  And  is  there  no  power  among  the  trustees, 
who  are  also  local  authorities  to  a  certain  extent,  to 
say,  "  You  must  put  up  a  cow-shed,  it  must  be  suit- 
able." Is  that  one  of  your  duties  as  trustee? — No. 
The  District  Council  will  have  to  be  asked  to  give 
their  sanction  to  the  man  who  proposes  to  put  up  this 
erection  in  connection  with  his  Union  cottage.  We 
cannot  interfere  with  them ;  but  if  the  occupants  of 
the  cottage  ask  the  permission  of  the  District  Council 
I  am  perfectly  sure  it  is  only  a  matter  of  form.  At 
the  same  time  we  cannot  interfere. 

2325.  It  was  not  so  much  whether  the  labourer  had 
the  power  to  do  so,  as  to  whether  there  was  someone 
who  would  see  that  he  put  up  a  cow-shed  that  would 
be  suitable.  In  a  general  way  what  the  labourer 
would  do  would  be  to  get  a  few  sticks  and  put  a  lean- 
to  to  the  house,  but  that  might  be  a  very  bad  thing  to 
do?— The  trustees  cannot  interfere  in  that. 

2326.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  rather  a  good 
thing  if  you  could  get  in  touch  with  the  District 
Council,  and  that  someone  of  the  Council  were  a 
trustee,  to  see  that  these  sheds  were  put  up  in  a  suit- 


able way.  What  I  wish  to  get  at  is  whether  there 
would  be  proper  supervision  to  see  that  there  would 
be  no  risk  of  disseminating  disease? — There  is  no 
provision  made.  We  are  only  acting  as  trustees  to  a 
parcel  of  land,  and  there  is  no  question  of  building 
houses  at  all. 

2327.  Mr.  Wilson. — Nor  is  it  your  business? — No. 

2328.  Your  responsibility  is  confined  to  the  cow 
plots? — Yes. 

2329.  Mr.  O'Brien.— They  have,  in  addition, 
chosen  men  who  have  labourers  cottages? — It  would 
come  in  in  that  way.  In  using  our  discretion  we 
could  refuse  a  man  accommodation  on  the  plot  if  we 
were  satisfied  that  he  did  not  make  a  proper  provision 
to  keep  the  house  as  he  should  keep  it. 

2330.  Mr.  Wilson. — You  could  use  your  power  as 
a  lever  to  make  him  clean  up? — Yes. 

2331.  Dr.  MOORHEAD. — I  take  it  that  you  were  in  a 
very  acute  state  of  distress  for  milk  before  you  estab- 
lished this  valuable  scheme  of  yours? — -Not  more  than 
elsewhere. 

2332.  It  is  very  acute?— Yes. 

2333.  What  did  you  do  to  deal  with  the  scarcity  of 
milk? — They  had  to  do  without  it,  and  they  have 
goats  along  the  road.  This  scheme  of  ours  has  not 
taken  full  effect  j'et. 

2334.  At  the  present  moment  vou  have  not  milk? — 
Yes. 

2335.  Is  there  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand? — ^Not 
quite. 

2336.  You  would  approve  of  including  in  your 
scheme  the  substitution  of  the  barn-door  dance  for 
the  village  hall? — Well,  everything  has  its  own  place; 
if  the  barn-door  dance  meets  the  needs  and  satisfies 
the  requirements  you  have  it. 

2337.  What  about  cross-road  dances? — The  age  is 
gone  for  the  cross-road  dances. 

2338.  In  the  building  of  labourers  cottages  you 
would  approve  of  keeping  the  cottages  more  to- 
gether?— In  Ireland  the  labourers'  employment  is  so 
separated,  and  why  should  you  bring  them  together. 

2339.  The  reason  I  suggest  that  is,  that  if  they  are 
kept  together  it  would  be  important  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  water  supply? — The  District  Council  had 
a  reason  for  separating  the  cottages. 

2340.  Have  all  your  labourers  cottages  water? — 
That  is  made  a  condition  in  selecting  the  site.  The 
Sites  Committee  take  care  to  see  that  the  water  supply 
is  within  reasonable  distance. 

2341.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Under  your  scheme  you  are 
practically  encouraging  the  grouping  of  cottages  and 
labourers  around  this  plot? — Not  necessarily. 

2342.  Where  do  the  children  from  these  cottages  go 
to  school ;  do  you  select  the  site  in  relation  to  the 
school? — ^No;  because  the  ranch  will  be  divided  up 
independently  of  the  locale  of  the  school;  and  with 
regard  to  encouraging  the  grouping  of  cottages  around 
the  plot,  the  District  Council  will  decide  where  they 
put  the  labourers  cottages. 

2343.  In  your  scheme  of  milk  depots,  was  it  your 
idea  to  supply  the  school  children  with  milk? — My 
idea  was  a  very  crude  one,  and  I  had  not  any  scheme 
worked  out.  In  Carlow  I  know  there  is  something 
done  to  give  milk  at  Id.  per  quart. 

2344.  Mr.  Wilson. — Is  your  idea  that  the  school 
should  be  the  distributing  agent? — No;  the  centre. 
If  the  milk  depot  was  established  you  could  ensur* 
the  children  getting  milk  by  having  the  milk  at  the 
school. 

The  CiiAiiiMAN. — Thank  you  very  much,  Father 
Barry ;  we  are  extremely  obliged  to  you  for  your  valu- 
able evidence. 


Mr.  W;  K.  Tadnton  examined. 


2345.  The  Chairman. — You  are  connected  with  the 
British  Goat  Association? — I  am  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  British  Goat  Society. 

2346.  We  had  interesting  evidence  from  Lady 
Dunleath  as  to  the  improvement  of  goats  by  the  cross- 
ing of  breeds.  The  Irish  goat  has  been  bred  rather 
promiscuously,  and  without  any  design  of  improving  its 
formation  or  developing  its  milking  powers,  and,  as  a 
result,  it  is  rather  diminishing  from  a  utility  point  of 
view.  We  have  been  informed  that  by  the  infusion  of 
n*'w  blood  and  the  crossing  of  the  breeds  it  is  possible 


to  increase  the  milking  powers  considerably.  Would 
you  give  us  your  views  as  to  the  crossing  of 
Irish  bred  goats,  and  tell  us  what  new  infusion  of 
blood  you  would  suggest? — I  think  it  is  extremely 
desirable  that  there  should  be  a  cross  with  male  goats 
of  good  milking  qualities.  I  don't  think  crossing  with 
an  ordinary  prize  goat  will  do  much  good  ;  but  if  you 
had  goats  coming  from  milking  strains  it  would  be  a 
great  advantage  in  Ireland;  it  would  improve  the 
quality  of  the  milk  and  the  time  the  goats  were  in 
milk. 
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2347  One  of  the  difficulties  with  regard  to  the  milk 
supplv  from  our  Irish  goat  is  that  it  is  only  available 
for  a  very  limited  period  of  the  year.  These  cross-breeds 
produce  milk  which  is  available  for  a  much  longer 
period  than  that  from  the  Irish  goat.  Have  you  any 
experience  in  the  crossing  of  these  breeds  with  other 
home  breeds  not  necessarily  Irish?— I  am  interested  m 
t.he  whole  subject.  . 

2348.  But  you  made  no  experiments  from  your 
own  point  of  view?— No.       ,    ,     ^    ^.      ^  ,  ,  ,0 

2349.  You  are  familiar  with  the  Continental  breeds.' 
 Yes. 

2350.  Which  of  these  do  you  think  would  be  most 
useful  for  crossing  purposes  with  the  object  I  have 
endeavoured  to  explain?— The  Toggenburg  or  Swiss  for 
the  milk  supply.    The  difficulty  is  that  you  cannot  get 

them  over.  _  ,  ,     ^,     -n.  i. 

2351.  Owing  to  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  consequence  of  the  prevalence 
of  disease? — Yes.  The  same  difficulty  is  present  in 
England.  We  have  some  pure  goats  in  England,  and 
by  crossing  them  with  others  the  milk  supply  has  been 
improved  very  largely. 

2352.  Are  there  any  goats  of  the  Toggenburg  breed 
raised  in  England? — Yes. 

2353.  And  the  difficulty  of  securing  their  introduction 
to  Dublin  would  be  less,  of  course,  than  getting  them 
from  their  native  home? — Yes. 

2354.  Are  they  available  in  England  at  reasonable 
prices? — Not  at  low  prices;  because  the  great  difficulty 
is  that  we  cannot  import  fresh  blood;  but  I  should 
think  that  what  we  call  the  Anglo-Swiss  and  the  Nubian 
goat  crossed  would  answer  for  what  you  want. 

2355.  Is  it  the  custom  to  introduce  into  England 
female  as  well  as  male  goats  of  the  Toggenburg  breed? 
—Yes. 

2356.  Goats  come  to  maturity  so  rapidly  that  one 
ivould  hope  that  it  would  be  possible,  even  within  a 
very  reasonable  period,  to  secure  a  sufficient  number 
of  the  pure  male  breed  for  crossing  purposes? — We 
■discountenance  breeding  from  young  goats. 

2357.  In  this  country,  I  believe,  they  are  breeding 
•abnormally  early — six  months? — Yes. 

2358.  You  would  like  a  longer  period? — Yes. 

2359.  From  twelve  to  fifteen  months'  old? — If  you 
■could  breed  at  ten  months  it  would  be  an  improvement 
on  your  present  system. 

2360.  Prof.  Mettam. — Are  these  Toggenburg  goats 
large  milkers  on  their  own  account? — Yes. 

2361.  And  they  are  able  to  transmit  that  power  to 
their  crossed  offspring? — Yes. 

2362.  You  think  that  over  here  in  Ireland  if  we  intro- 
duced new  blood  from  a  milking  strain  that  it  would 
be  sufficient? — Yes. 


2363.  And  the  milking  strains,  which  are  apparently 
the  fashiovjable  strains,  are  the  Toggenburgs  and  the 
Anglo-Swiss? — Yes;  but  not  the  Anglo-Nubian.  It  is 
more  for  appearance. 

2364.  A  little  Anglo-Nubian  blood  would  mean  that 
you  would  have  a  kind  of  dandified  goat? — Yes.  The 
improvement  you  want  in  Ireland  should  come  from  a 
strain  of  goats  renowned  for  their  milking  qualities. 

2365.  W^hat  is  the  ordinary  quantity  of  milk  that  a 
goat  will  give,  a  fair  milking  goat? — Two  to  three 
quarts;  but  I  am  told  over  here  you  get  more  than 
that. 

2366.  Do  you  milk  them  twice  a  day? — Yes. 

2367.  How  long  are  they  in  lactation? — Some  are 
eight  or  nine  months. 

2368.  I  suppose  the  more  green  stuff  they  get  in 
their  food  the  longer  they  keep  in  milk? — Yes. 

2369.  Generally,  it  is  understood  that  dry  feeding 
shortens  their  lactation? — That  would  be  so,  I  take  it. 

2370.  Sir  John  Lentaigne. — Have  you  experience  of 
stall-feeding  goats? — Not  personally,  but  I  know  of  it. 

2371   Are  goats  free  from  disease? — Yes. 

2372.  How  long  will  she  continue  giving  milk? — 
Five  or  six  years. 

2373.  Lady  Everard. — Would  you  recommend  the 
people  to  keep  the  male  goats  of  the  crossed  Toggenburg 
with  the  Irish  goats — the  first  cross? — I  think  so. 

2374.  How  old  can  you  use  a  goat  as  a  sire? — They 
are  bred  from  very  young,  sometimes  from  six  months, 
but  personally  I  would  rather  see  them  older. 

2375.  Sir  John  Lentaigne. — If  it  were  not  for  the 
quarantine  restrictions  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
getting  the  Toggenburg? — No. 

2376.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Supposing  the  restrictions  were 
taken  ofi,  one  would  have  to  pay  a  good  price  for  a 
well-bred  Toggenburg? — I  think  they  would  cost  about 
£7  or  £S.  I  think  they  could  be  brought  here  for  that 
sum. 

2377.  Dr.  !Mooehead — Is  the  Toggenburg  a  hornless 
goat  ? — Generally. 

2378.  Miss  McNeill. — Have  you  any  experience  of 
the  milking  qualities  of  the  Spanish  goat? — No. 

2379.  Are  goats  liable  to  contract  disease? — Yes;  but 
they  are  very  healthy,  if  carefully  kept.  The  damp 
weather  is  against  them. 

2380.  What  happens  if  they  are  much  exposed  to 
wet  or  damp? — The  damp  weather  is  against  them. 

2381.  Is  there  much  variation  in  the  quality  of  the 
milk? — There  is. 

2382.  Mr.  O'Brien. — The  percentage  of  fat  in  the 
Toggenburg  milk  is  about  7? — I  cannot  answer  that 
question. 


Tlie  Commission  then  adjourned  io  fhc  folloiving  morning. 


EIGHTH  DAY.— TUESDAY,  12th  DECEMBER,  1911. 

The  Commissioners  met  at  No.  5,  Upper  Castle  Yard,  Dublin. 


Present: — P.  J.  O'Neill,  Esq.  (Chairman);  Lady  Everard;  ]\liss  Margaret  McNeill;  Sir  John 
Lentaigne,  F.R.c.s.i. ;  George  A.  Moorhkad,  Esq.,  f.r.c.s.l  ;  Alec  Wilson,  Esq.;  Dermod 
O'Brien,  Esq. ;  R.  J.  Campbell,  Esq.,  B.Sc. ;  Professor  A.  E.  Mettam,  B.Sc,  m.r.c.v.s. 

S.  W.  Strange,  Esq.,  Secretary, 


Mr.  A.  Poole  Wilson  examined. 


2383.  The  Chairman. — You  are  an  Inspector  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  I  believe? — Yes. 

2384.  And  the  nature  of  your  duties  brings  you  over 
the  country  generally,  and  more  particularly  in  con- 
nection with  the  creameries  and  their  management? — 
Precisely. 

2385.  And  you  are,  I  take  it,  familiar  with  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  creameries  carry  on  their 
work? — Yes, 

2386.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  the  Com- 
mission, in  the  first  place,  what  precautions  are  takeu 
by  creamery  managers  to  ensure  the  delivery  of  the 
milk  in  a  cleanly  condition? — They  ought  to  examine 
the  milk,  and  the  vessels  in  which  it  is  brought,  taste 
the  milk,  notice  any  odour  that  arises  from  the  can 
immediately  the  lid  is  taken  oS,  and  stir  the  milk  up 


to  see  if  there  is  any  suspended  matter  or  visible  dirt 
in  it;  they  should  also  examine  the  can  lids,  the  neck 
of  the  can,  and  the  interior,  if  possible,  to  see  if  there 
are  any  traces  of  dirt  in  the  corners  of  the  can 
or  in  the  milk  indicating  that  the  can  has  not 
been  properly  cleaned,  or  that  the  milk  has  not  been 
strained.  This  is  what  good  managers  do.  Of  course, 
there  may  be  others  who  do  not  follow  this  course  quite 
so  strictly. 

2387.  If  the  creamery  manager  should  not  be  satisfied 
with  the  condition  in  which  the  milk  is  being  delivered, 
what  steps  does  he  take? — If  the  milk  is  not  too  bad, 
or  just  indicates  the  creeping  in  of  carelessness,  he  will 
probably  warn  the  supplier.  If  it  is  too  bad  to  run 
through  the  heater  or  the  separators  of  the  creamery  he 
may  return  the  milk ;  but  this  is  governed  to  a  great 
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extent  by  other  circumstances.  For  instance,  if  a  dis- 
trict has  a  number  of  creameries  in  it,  whether  they  are 
co-operative  or  proprietary,  they  are  all  competing  for 
the  milk  supply  in  that  district,  and  competition  may 
lead  to  milk  being  accepted  that  under  other  circum- 
stances would  be  rejected.  Again,  in  the  case  of  co- 
operative creameries,  the  manager  is  very  often  the 
employee  of  the  man  tendering  the  milk,  and  there 
might  be  a  difficulty  about  refusing  such  milk.  Refusal 
might  get  the  creamery  manager  into  trouble,  and  lead 
to  his  losing  his  position. 

2388.  Are  there  no  rules  laid  down  by  you  for  the 
guidance  of  creamery  managers  regarding  this  par- 
ticular question?— There  is  a  leaflet  published  by  the 
Department  on  "  Dirty  Milk,"  which  most  creamery 
managers  have  read,  and  they  probably  look  for  the 
indications  of  dirt  which  are  set  forth  in  that  leaflet. 
We  have  another  publication,  an  Appendix  to  the 
Scheme  for  the  Improvement  in  the  Management  of 
Creameries,  and  in  that  managers  are  advised  that  they 
should  examine  the  milk  carefvilly;  and  it  states  that 
"  dirty  milk,  or  milk  delivered  in  dirty  vessels,  should 
be  rejected."  I  may  say  that  the  instructors  in  dairy- 
ing who  visit  the  creameries,  generally  examine  the  milk 
supply  on  the  occasion  of  their  visit,  and  they  have  been 
directed  to  pay  particular  attention  to  this  point,  in  order 
to  strengthen'  the  hands  of  the  owners  or  creamery 
managers  as  far  as  possible,  so  that  they  will  have  a 
backing  in  rejecting  dirty  milk  where  it  is  tendered. 
We  also  have  a  series  of  stamps,  which  the  instructor 
in  dairying  uses  on  the  supplier's  cards  or  pass  books. 
For  instance,  I  have  here  a  series  of  stamps.  Some  of 
them,  I  think,  have  been  slightly  altered  since,  but 
the  alterations  are  immaterial.  You  will  see  that 
where  a  man  delivers  clean  milk,  in  a  clean  condition 
and  in  a  clean  can,  we  stamp  the  supplier's  card  to 
that  eSect.  If  the  supplier  delivers  milk  in  a  dirty 
can,  or  if  the  milk  is  unstrained,  we  state  these  facts; 
and  if  such  things  as  dirty  cloths,  hay,  or  newspapers 
have  been  used  in  tightening  the  lids,  we  draw  attention 
to  them  by  means  of  the  stamps  and  verbal  re- 
monstrances. Thus,  for  example,  where  the  milk  is 
obviously  unstrained,  the  Department's  Instructor  in 
dairying  marks  the  supplier's  pass-book  or  milk-card 
with  the  stamp,  "  Department  of  Agriculture — All 
milk  shotdd  be  properly  strained."  The  stamp  used 
when  dirty  cloths  are  used  to  make  the  lid  tight  is, 
■'  Department  of  Agriculture — Cloths  should  not  be 
used."  In  cases  of  badly  cleaned  milk  cans  and  lids, 
the  stamp  is,  "  Department  of  Agriculture — Milk  cans 
and  lids  require  thorough  cleaning,  scalding,  and  airing 
every  day."  Where  cans,  lids,  and  milk  contained  in 
the  can  are  obviously  sweet  and  clean,  the  stamp  used 
is,  "  Department  of  Agriculture — Milk  and  cans 
delivered  in  good  condition." 

2389.  Supposing,  for  a  moment,  you  had  discovered 
in  the  course  of  your  investigations  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  admonitions  administered  to  the  creamery 
managers  with  regard  to  the  condition  in  which  the 
milk  had  been  received  at  the  creameries,  no  improve- 
ment had  taken  place,  have  you  power  to  take  further 
steps  regarding  the  management  of  this  creamery  in 
order  to  ensure  that  its  work  is  carried  on  under  strictly 
hygienic  conditions? — That  is,  that  clean  milk  only  be 
received — we  have  no  legal  power  whatever. 

2390.  So  that,  in  reality,  your  inspection  only  enables 
you  to  remonstrate  with  the  people  in  charge  of  the 
creamery,  and  if  they  set  your  remonstrances  at 
defiance,  you  have  no  power  to  insist  on  the  regulations 
laid  down  being  carried  out? — AVe  have  no  legal  powers, 
but  what  we  should  do  would  be  to  write  and  warn 
the  Company  or  Socii'ty  that  if  fhey  did  not  take  steps 
to  improve  the  supply  by  rejecting  dirty  milk,  we  would 
refuse  to  give  them  any  assistance  by  way  of  instruction. 
If  they  did  not  attend  to  that  warning,  and  no  improve- 
ment was  observed,  we  could  only  withdraw. 

2391.  How  often  have  you  been  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to  this  remedy? — I  cannot  give  you  the  exact 
figures  at  the  present  moment,  but  I  could  get  them 
for  you.  The  instructors  are  visiting  396  creameries  at 
the  present  moment,  and  I  would  not  like  to  give  any 
figures  without  going  over  the  reports. 

2392.  Mr.  Campbell. — It  is  common,  is  it  not? — We 
frequently  warn  them  about  the  condition  of  the  milk. 

2393.  The  Chairman. — Supposing  you  found  that  your 
instructions  were  not  carried  out,  and  that  there  was 
persistent  neglect  and  carelessness? — W^e  have  no  legal 
power  to  do  anything  and  can  only  withdraw. 

2.894.  Have  you  ever  reported  these  creameries  to 
the  District  Council  in  the  districts  in  which  the  Dairies 

*  See  Append 


and  Cowsheds  Order  is  in  operation?— No;  we  have  not 
done  so  in  any  case  that  I  can  call  to  mind. 

2395.  Would  it  not  be  competent  for  these  authori- 
ties to  take  action  with  regard  to  such  creameries?— I 
think  the  local  authorities  have  power,  through  their 
inspectors,  to  examine  the  milk  supply  at  the  cream- 
eries from  the  point  of  view  of  the  public  health,  and 
we  have  no  such  power;  but  I  do  not  know  how  far 
they  enforce  that  inspection. 

2.396.  Mr.  Campbell. — Would  the  Department's  In- 
structors be  allowed  into  the  creameries  if  they  came 
as  spies  and  informers? — No. 

2397.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Do  you  ever  report  to  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  if  you  find  that  your  recom- 
mendations have  not  been  carried  out;  would  it  be 
within  your  function  to  report  to  the  Medical  Officer 
of  Health? — No;  we  are  concerned  with  the  commercial 
point  of  view,  not  with  public  health.  There  are  many 
difficulties  with  regard  to  this  dirty  milk,  and  one  was- 
pubUshed  in  the  Irish  Homestead',  of  12th  May,  1906, 
from  which  the  following  is  an  extract  : — "  A  doctor 
(a  sanitary  officer)  who  was  a  supplier  of  milk  to  a  co- 
operative creamery,  was  repeatedly  given  notice  that 
his  milk-churn  should  be  cleaned  aiid  on  one 
occasion  the  Department's  Instructor  pointed  out  the 

injury  of  accepting  milk  in  the  dirty  can  

The  manager  wrote,  '  Kindly  see  to  the  cleaning  of 
your  milk-churns,  and  oblige,'  etc.  The  reply  was 
amazing — '  Let  me  have  no  more  of  your  impertinent 
notices  about  the  cleaning  of  my  milk  tank,  because 
there  is  nothing  cleaner  than  it  going  to  the  creamery. 
To  the  best  of  my  opinion,  you  are  badly  able  to  dis- 
tinguish between  dirt  and  cleanliness.  To  prove  this 
to  you,  as  Sanitary  Officer  of  the  district,  I  intend 
visiting  your  creamery  for  inspection ;  I  also  intend  to 
report  your  conduct  to  the  Committee,  whom  I  expect 
very  little  from,  but  if  I  do  not  get  satisfaction  from 
them,  you  may  be  prepared  for  me  over  this  con- 
duct.' The  Committee  backed  up  their  manager,  and 
passed  a  resolution  deploring  the  character  of  the 
doctor's  letter,  and  stating  that,  having  made  inquiries, 
they  found  the  milk-can  to  be  coated  on  the  inside 
with  separated  milk  in  the  last  stage  of  decay.  This- 
man  is  a  doctor,  and,  presumably,  the  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  for  the  district." 

2398.  You  have  mercifully  abstained  from  stating: 
where  the  district  is? — It  would  do  no^  good  to  state  it. 

2399.  Sir  John  Lentaigne. — Is  the  doctor  still  a 
sanitary  officer? — I  cannot  tell  you  that. 

2400.  The  Chairman. — I  think  it  is  just  as  well  that 
it  should  be  definitely  understood  how  far  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  responsible  for  the  manner  in 
which  these  creameries  are  conducted,  because  I  am 
rather  inclined  to  think  that  the  feeling  prevails- 
throughout  the  country  generally  that  their  supervision 
is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  secure  that  the  work  is 
carried  out  under  the  best  and  most  hygienic  conditions^ 
and  with  the  utmost  regard  for  cleanliness;  and  if  the 
Department's  powers  do  not  enable  them  to  exercise 
that  function,  it  is  as  well  that  it  should  be  clearly 
understood  by  the  country  at  large? — At  the  present 
moment  we  have  absolutely  no  compulsory  powers. 
The  scheme  under  which  our  instructors  visit  cream- 
eries is  a  voluntary  scheme.  The  creameries  have 
to  apply  to  us  for  their  services,  and  where  the- 
creamery  proprietors  do  not  apply  the  instructors  cannot 
go.  If  the  owners  of  the  creameries  say  they  do  not 
want  the  services  of  the  instructors  we  have  to  with- 
draw. One  or  two  other  extracts  I  have  will,  perhaps, 
explain  the  difficulties.  This  is  a  memo,  from  one  of 
the  inspectors  : — "  When  visiting  '  X,'  '  A  '  stated  that 
the  manager  of  the  '  Y  '  auxiliary  refused  the  milk  of 
two  suppliers  as  being  sour  and  unfit  to  pasteurise,  and 
that  they  went  straight  to  the  '  Z  '  Creamery  and  had 
it  accepted,  and  '  A  '  naturally  feels  very  strongly  over 
the  matter.  This  district  is  very  liable  to  typhoid,  and 
the  creameries  are  supposed  by  the  Sanitary  Authority 
to  be  pasteurising,"* 

2401.  Mr.  Campbell. — If  one  creamery  rejects  the 
milk  another  creamery  will  take  it? — Yes. 

2402.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Or  milk  purchaser? — Yes. 

2403.  It  may  be  sent  for  condensing  purposes? — 
Yes. 

2404.  The  Chairman. — What  proportion  of  existing 
creameries  submit  to  be  examined  by  the  Department, 
I  use  the  word  "  submit  "  advisedly,  because  ap- 
parently you  have  no  power  to  go  into  the  creameries 
without  permission?^ — You  may  put  it,  what  number 
of  creameries  "  request  "  the  inspection  of  the  De- 
partment. 

2405.  Prof.  Mettam. — I  take  it  the  Department's 
ix  C,  page  361. 
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Inspectors  are  only  admitted  into  the  creameries  as  a 
matter  of  grace? — Yes.  There  are  about  700  creameries 
in  Ireland,  and  of  these  396  are  receiving  visits  from 
our  Instructors,  who  are  eight  in  number. 

2406.  The  Chairman. — So  that  little  more  than  55 
per  cent,  of  existing  creameries  receive  any  attention 
whatever  from  the  Department? — Our  Instructors 
visit  396. 

2407.  Lady  Everard. — Do  you  mean  co-operative 
and  proprietary? — They  are  joint  stock,  proprietary 
and  co-operative,  and  I  have  included  branches  of  the 
condensed  milk  factories  in  the  total  of  700. 

2408.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  been  able  to  de- 
termine as  a  result  of  your  inspection  whether  the 
amount  of  milk  being  sent  in  to  the  creamery  is  in- 
creasing or  diminishing? — Speaking  generally,  I 
should  say  the  quantity  of  milk  received  at  the 
oreameries  is  increasing,  although,  here  and  there, 
there  may  be  a  slight  decrease;  but  taking  the 
creameries  as  a  whole,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  milk 
supply  is  increasing.  Of  course,  without  accurate 
statistics  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  definite  statement. 
It  is  a  general  opinion  based  on  an  inspection  of  over 
half  the  creameries. 

2409.  Can  you  give  me  any  information  as  to  the 
number  of  creameries  that  work  throughout  the  entire 
year? — In  the  old  days,  that  is,  in  1890  to  1895,  in 
the  County  Limerick  we  frequently  had  to  close  down 
for  two  or  three  months  because  there  was  no  milk.  We 
would  work  up  to  about  the  31st  December,  and  prob- 
ably close  down  until  the  middle  or  end  of  March.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  very  few  creameries  which 
dose  altogether  in  the  winter.  They  may  only  work 
three  or  four  days  in  the  week,  but  they  do  not  close 
•down,  unless  in  the  case  of  an  auxiliary  with  a  small 
supply.  Even  in  County  Limerick  they  now  keep 
running  throughout  the  winter. 

2410.  When  you  speak  of  work,  do  you  mean  the 
treatment  and  reception  of  milk? — Yes. 

2411.  They  engage  in  other  trade  as  well? — I  am 
speaking  of  the  milk. 

2412.  Do  you  know  if  it  is  the  custom  of  creameries 
to  supply  milk  to  local  consumers  retail? — When  I  was 
in  charge  of  creameries  we  did  so,  and  I  understand 
that  at  the  present  day  most  creameries  will  sell  milk 
in  small  quantities  to  local  consumers.  I  think  I  gave 
in  my  summary  of  evidence  an  instance  that  I  came 
across.  I  am  aware  of  two  creameries,  from  one  of 
which  the  sales  of  new  milk  and  separated  milk  amount 
to  10s.  a  day,  and  from  the  other  to  £12  to  £15  a 
week  in  summer,  falling  off  to  £3  to  £5  in  winter. 

2413.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  does  the  price 
charged  by  the  creamery  aSect  the  amount  of  the  re- 
tail demand;  when  their  prices  go  up  does  the  demand 
diminish? — I  cannot  say  that  the  demand  goes  off 
very  much,  because  most  creameries  will  sell  at  from 
4d.  to  6d.  per  gallon.  In  some  cases  they  charge 
perhaps  2d.  a  quart,  but  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes, 
:and  as  far  as  I  have  heard  from  all  our  Instructors, 
the  creameries  are  quite  willing  to  sell  milk  to  sup- 
pliers. 

2414.  When  you  say  "  suppliers,"  do  you  mean  ap- 
plicants for  supplies  at  the  creameries  rather  than 
those  who  are  supplying  the  creameries  with  milk? — 
I  should  have  used  the  word  "  applicants  "  instead  of 
"  suppliers." 

2415.  With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the 
milk,  can  you  tell  the  Commission  exactly 
to  what  process  that  milk  is  subjected  before 
it  is  returned  to  the  supplier? — After  the  milk 
has    been     examined     in    the    supplier's  emptied 

■can,  it  is  turned  into  a  weighing  machine  or  measuring 
drum,  and  the  quantity  is  determined  either  by  volume 
or  weight.  It  is  then  strained  into  a  large  receiving 
tank,  which  may  hold  from  300  to  400  gallons.  The 
milk  is  sampled  before  it  is  turned  into  the  milk  tank. 
From  this  receiving  tank  the  milk  is  run  through 
pipes  into  what  is  called  a  heater.  In  this  heater  it 
may  be  raised  to  a  temperature  of  from  120  to  195 
degrees,  according  to  the  practice  at  the  creamery.  If 
they  are  pasteurising  whole  milk  the  temperature  they 
adopt  is  at  least  from  176  to  178  degrees,  but  a 
number  of  them,  in  order  to  inake  sure  that  the  milk 
is  thoroughly  pasteurised,  run  the  temperature  up  to 
195  degrees. 

2416.  Dr.  MooRHEAD.— For  what  length  of  time? — 
It  varies.  It  may  be  as  long  as  half  a  minute,  or  it 
may  be  for  ten  seconds. 

2417.  At  a  temperature  of  195  degrees? — Yes.  It 
depends  very  much  on  the  quantity  of  milk  the  heater 
will  hold  while  working.    In  cases  where  they  are  not 


pasteurising,  in  summer  they  will  probably  heat  the 
milk  to  120  degrees,  and  in  winter  from  140  to  160 
degrees.  After  heating,  the  milk  is  run  through  the 
separators  and  divided  into  separated  milk  and  cream. 
The  separated  milk  in  some  cases,  in  very  few  cases 
though,  is  pasteurised  and  raised  to  195  degrees,  fre- 
quently cooled  after  that  and  conveyed  to  the  separated 
milk  tank.  Where  there  is  no  pasteurising  of  the 
separated  milk,  it  is  simply  conveyed  to  the  distribut- 
ing tank,  and  is  weighed  out  to  the  suppliers  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  milk  they  had  delivered. 

2418.  It  has  been  represented  to  the  Commission 
that  separated  milk  has  been  the  means  of  disseminat- 
ing germs  of  disease  in  the  districts  in  which 
creameries  have  been  working;  would  it  surprise  you 
to  hear  that  statement  made  ? — I  have  heard  the  state- 
ment made  frequently,  and  in  certain  cases  I  have  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  where  pasteurisation  has  not 
been  adopted,  and  where  milk  from  a  fever-stricken 
house  or  tubercular  milk  is  supplied  to  a  creamery,  it 
may  be,  and  possibly  has  been,  the  means  of  spread- 
ing diseases  either  amongst  human  beings  or  cattle. 
We  advise  all  creameries,  and  I  have  done  so  for  from 
fifteen  to  eighteen  years,  to  pasteurise  their  milk  or 
their  separated  milk.  I  may  mention  that  I  think  I 
was  the  first  person  to  pasteurise  whole  or  separated 
milk  in  Ireland. 

2419.  Miss  McNeill. — You  say  that  the  separated 
milk  is  brought  to  195  degrees ;  for  how  long  is  it  kept 
at  that? — It  may  be  ten  seconds  in  the  heater,  and 
then  there  may  be  another  twenty  seconds  by  the  time 
it  arrives  at  the  top  of  the  cooler,  but  during  that  time 
it  would  have  been  cooling  slightly,  and  it  would 
probably  be  only  190  degrees  wlaen  it  reached  the  top 
of  the  cooler. 

2420.  So  that  it  is  practically  raised  to  190  degrees 
for  about  half  a  minute  only? — Yes,  in  some  cases; 
less  in  others. 

2421.  Sir  John  Lentaigne.— How  many  creameries 
pasteurise? — Out  of  the  396  that  our  Instructors  visit 
171  have  pasteurising  plant. 

2422.  The  Chairman. — ^Here  again  we  have  evidence 
that  there  is  apparently  no  uniformity  in  the  methods 
jiractised  by  the  different  creameries;  some  pasteurise 
and  some  do  not? — That  is  so. 

2423.  Sir  John  Lentaigne. — Do  they  pasteurise  the 
separated  milk  before  sending  it  out  in  addition  to 
the  previous  pasteurisation? — No  one  pasteurises 
twice.  After  the  whole  milk  is  heated  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  185  degrees  or  over,  there  is  no  need,  to  my 
mind,  to  heat  it  further,  and  in  no  country,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  is  pasteurising  done  twice.  Out 
of  these  171  creameries,  forty-three  regularly  pasteurise 
the  whole  milk;  thirty-seven  regularly  pasteurise  the 
cream;  and  one  regularly  pasteurises  the  separated 
milk;  the  others  do  it  irregularly. 

2424.  Sir  John  Lentaigne.- — The  one  does  not  pas- 
teurise the  whole  milk  or  crpnm? — That  might  be  in- 
ferred, but  I  cannot  exactly  say.  They  may  pasteurise 
tlie  cream  se{)arat(;ly  and  the  separated  milk  separately. 

2425.  The  Chairman. — From  your  experience,  do 
you  think  it  would  be  advisable  for  the  protection  of 
the  public  health  that  a  uniform  method  should  be 
laid  down  and  insisted  on  in  the  treatment  to  which 
milk  is  subjected  in  all  creameries? — As  far  as  pas- 
teurisation of  the  separated  milk  goes,  I  am  in  favour 
of  all  creameries  doing  so.  Personally,  I  may  say,  I 
am  a  great  believer  in  the  pasteurisation  of  the  whole 
milk,  and  for  this  reason  :  you  cannot  pasteurise  dirty 
stale  milk.    It  clogs  the  machitierj'. 

2426.  Mr.  Wilson. — That  is  an  automatic  check 
against  stale  milk? — Yes.  I  may  say  that  there  are 
two  distinct  systems  followed.  In  the  North,  for  in- 
stance, the  Saturday  night's  and  Sunday  morning's 
milk  is  kept  at  home  and  churned.  In  the  South  the 
creameries  in  my  time  ran  even  twice  a  day  on  Sun- 
days, and  we  had  to  be  there  on  Sunday  morning  and 
evening;  but  it  was  found  that  the  milk  could  be  kept 
quite  sweet,  and  the  machinery  ran  once  a  day  only, 
and  that  is  the  general  custom  at  the  present  moment. 
The  few  creameries  that  are  receiving  milk  twice  a 
day  will  drop  it  in  time  on  account  of  the  increased 
cost  and  expense  and  the  difficulty  of  cleansing  the 
plant  between  times.  Coming  back  to  the  point  about 
Sunday's  milk,  if  it  is  not  churned  at  home,  it  may 
be  held  over  until  Monday,  and  it  may  have  gone 
slightly  sour  and  be  not  sufficiently  sweet  to  stand  the 
heat  of  pasteurisation. 

2427.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Though  not  what  you  would 
call  dirty? — Yes.  It  may  be  sweet  and  clean,  but  not 
sweet  enough  to  stand  the  heat  in  the  pasteurisation. 
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2428.  Miss  McNeill.— You  said  there  was  a  diffi- 
culty in  pasteurising  dirty  stale  milk? — Yes. 

2429.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  pasteurising  dirty 
milk  if  it  is  not  stale? — No;  that  is  right. 

2430.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  dirty  milk  will  keep  a 
little  longer  after  pasteurising? — That  is  quite  true. 
My  own  experience  is  that  where  pasteurisation  of  the 
whole  milk  is  followed  it  invariably  leads  to  greater 
care  being  taken  of  the  milk,  and  it  has  to  be  kept 
clean. 

2431.  I  was  not  thinking  of  your  particular  point 
with  regard  to  creameries,  but  lest  any  misunder- 
standing should  arise  as  to  the  effect  of  pasteurising, 
I  was  speaking  more  with  regard  to  milk  that  is  sold 
whole? — You  may  take  whole  milk,  clean  it,  and  pas- 
teurise it. 

2432.  Mr.  Campbell. — I  do  not  think  you  have  quite 
answered  the  Chairman's  question  as  to  whether  you 
think  pasteurising  should  be  universally  adopted? — 
Personally,  I  am  in  favour  of  universal  pasteurisation. 

2433.  Prof.  Mettam.— Of  the  whole  milk? — Yes,  and 
certainly  of  the  separated  milk. 

2434.  Mr.  O'Brien. — If  you  pasteurise  the  separated 
milk,  does  not  the  butter-making  practically  destroy 
all  germs? — I  would  not  like  to  give  an  opinion  on 
that  myself.  Recent  investigations  say  not.  I  would 
refer  to  articles  on  "  The  visibility  of  tubercle  bacilli 
in  Butter  and  Cheese,"  in  the  26th  Annual  Report  of 
the  Bureau  of  x\nimal  Industry,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, U.  S.  A. 

2435.  Is  it  not  also  the  opinion  of  a  good  many 
people  that  raising  the  milk  temperature  to  pasteuris- 
ing point  affects  the  quality  of  the  butter  afterwards? 
— Personally,  I  have  seen  perfect  butter  made  from 
milk  that  was  heated  up  to  200  degrees  regularly,  and 
not  as  an  experiment. 

2436.  Mr.  Campbell.— Is  the  Danish  milk  heated 
before  it  is  separated? — Their  custom  is  to  heat  the 
whole  milk  to  a  temperature  sufficient  to  enable  them 
to  separate  the  milk  efficiently,  and  then  they  pas- 
teurise the  cream  and  the  separated  milk  separately; 
but  the  present  tendency  is  to  pasteurise  the  whole 
milk  as  it  comes  in. 

2437.  All  the  milk  in  Denmark  is  pasteurised? — Yes. 

2438.  Is  it  compulsory? — Yes.  The  veterinary  police 
walk  into  the  creamery  and  take  samples,  and  send 
them  to  the  Laboratory  in  Copenhagen,  where ~  the 
samples  are  examined  to  see  whether  they  are 
pasteurised  or  not.  It  is  a  simple  test  that-  is  applied, 
and  could  be  applied  by  any  creamery  manager. 

243U.  Prof.  Mettam. — Would  you  like  powers  some- 
thing like  that  yourself? — I  would  like  to  see  pasteuri- 
sation made  the  rule.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  the  country.  I  am  strongly  in  favour  of  it 
and  would  like  to  see  it  made  compulsory. 

2440.  Tlie  Chairman. — Do  you  think,  from  your  ob- 
servation, that  pasteurisation  is  ever  dispensed  with 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  milk  through  the 
machine,  and  because  it  will  lead  to  trouble? — Yes,  I 
have  frequently  known  it  to  be  dispensed  with  because 
of  the  stale  milk. 

2441.  Would  that  milk  be  agreeable  to  the  palate? — 
Yes,  and  give  no  indication  that  it  had  not  been  re- 
cently drawn  from  the  cow.  In  fact,  a  good  many 
managers  who  know  their  suppliers  pretty  well  will, 
when  they  find  a  man  bringing  a  double  quantity  on 
Monday  morning,  and  they  are  doubtful  about  it,  take 
a  small  quantity  and  heat  it  in  a  can  and  see  if  it  will 
crack. 

2442.  Sir  John  Lentaigne. — Is  that  the  only  test? — 
There  are  the  alcohol  and  the  acidity  tests.  The  test 
is  very  simple. 

2443.  If  pasteurising  were  made  compulsory,  what 
wo\dd  happen  to  the  stale  milk  that  now  arrives  on 
Monday  mornings? — It  would  disappear. 

2444.  It  would  be  kept  at  home? — No,  the  farmers 


would  probably  take  greater  care  of  the  milk — cool  it,, 
so  that  they  would  keep  it  under  better  conditions. 

2445.  Miss  McNeill. — Milk  that  is  produced  under 
clean  conditions  may  last  some  days? — Yes,  especially 
at  this  season. 

2446.  At  any  time,  if  it  is  kept  cool? — Yes.  We 
have  not,  of  course,  ice  in  this  country,  so  no  farmer 
can  use  it;  but  in  Denmark,  all  the  big  milk  distri- 
buting companies  give  ice  to  their  milk  suppliers. 

2447.  Sir  John  Lentaigne. — In  the  North  they  often 
churn  milk  themselves? — Yes,  Saturday's  or  Sunday 
morning's  milk.  They  want  a  certain  amount  of  butter 
during  the  week,  and  they  think  that  is  as  easy  a 
method  of  getting  it  as  buying  it  at  the  creamery. 

2448.  Miss  McNeill. — How  does  that  affect  the  con- 
tract with  the  creameries? — Not  at  all. 

2449.  Mr.  Wilson. — In  your  inspection  you  go 
through  a  number  of  creameries  which  have  no 
pasteurising  plant? — Yes. 

2450.  Your  figures  leave  227  creameries  inspected 
that  have  no  pasteurising  plant? — Yes. 

2451.  And  there  are  300  other  creameries  that  you 
don't  inspect? — Yes. 

2452.  Is  it  the  presumption  that  few,  if  any,  of  these 
contain  pasteurising  plant? — I  don't  think  many  of 
them  do. 

2453.  Probably  out  of  all  the  creameries  in  Ireland,, 
with  the  171  that  you  know,  not  more  than  200  al- 
together possess  pasteurising  plant? — Put  it  between 
200  and  250  creameries  which  may  be  able  to 
pasteurise  either  the  cream  or  separated  milk  or  both 
together  as  milk. 

2454.  Sir  John  Lentaigne. — Are  there  any  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  making  it  compulsory? — The  chief 
difficulty  is  the  expense  of  installing  the  plant.  You 
would  have  to  give  time  for  it  to  be  done.  I  would 
object  to  the  issue  of  a  rule  that  to-morrow  they  should 
all  pasteurise.  If  you  say  ir  two  or  three  years'  time 
it  would  be  better.  You  must  give  the  creamery 
owners  time  to  gather  the  money  to  buy  the  larger 
boiler  and  the  larger  milk  heaters,  and  so  on. 

2455.  Mr.  Wilson. — Can  you  give  us  any  evidence 
as  to  the  approximate  cost,  per  hundred  cows  or  gallons, - 
of  pasteurising  plant? — I  have  no  figures  here.*  It 
varies.  The  cost  of  installing  the  plant  might  be  as  low 
as  £50,  and  it  might  run  up  to  £200  or  .±'300,  when 
a  larger  boiler  has  to  be  installed. 

2456.  The  Chairman. — Can  you  tell  the  Conmiission 
what  provision  is  made  at  the  creameries  you  inspect 
for  the  cleaning  of  the  milk  vessels  after  the  supplies 
are  taken  out? — At  most  of  the  creameries  that  have 
pasteurising  plant  there  are  steam  jets  provided,  and 
in  some  cases  water  jets  as  well,  so  that  the  suppliers 
can  rinse  their  cans  and  then  scald  them  after  they 
have  delivered  their  milk,  but  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to 
get  them  to  do  so. 

2457.  And  there  are  no  means  of  compelling  them? 
— No,  unless  the  creamery  owner  makes  a  rule  to  that 
effect.    The  Department  have  no  means. 

2458.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  have  no  knowledge  of 
any  creamery  that  has  made  it  imperative  on  the  per- 
sons supplying  milk  that  they  shall  cleanse  their  vessels- 
before  the  separated  milk  is  returned? — I  know  of 
some  creameries  at  which  it  is  done ;  but  whether  they 
make  it  imperative  or  that  the  suppliers  have  found 
it  to  their  advantage  to  cleanse  the  cans  I  cannot  say.- 
This  cleansing  ensures  that  the  can  gets  a  good  scald- 
ing at  least  once  a  day.  There  are  a  number  of  cans  or 
milk  churns  used  over  the  country  generally  which  are 
badly  designed.  The  milk  churn  should  be  designed  so 
that  it  can  be  easily  cleaned,  and  if  not  easily  cleaned 
you  find  it  becomes  dirty.  One  should  be  able  to  reach^ 
to  the  bottom  with  the  hand,  and  the  corners  should  be 
rounded,  and  the  whole  can  should  be  dipped  in  melted' 
tin.  I  have  seen  a  narrow  measuring  strip  inside  the 
churns,  and  on  taking  this  off,  often  found  that  the- 


*  The  witness  subsequently  furnished  the  following  statement : — 

I  have  since  worked  out  the  approximate  cost  of  pasteurising  the  milk  at  a  creamery,  and  find  it  as  follows  : — 

Per  Gallon.  Per  lb.  of  Butter. 
d.  d. 

(a)  Increased  running  cost         „.  ..  ..  ..  •0134  •0312 

(6)  Increased  capital  charges.  Interest,  Depreciation,  and  Wages     ^024  to    -048  -0564  to  -1128 
of  extra  attendant  for  cleaning,  &c. 

Total  cost  (a)  and  (6)  ..  ..  ..     -0374  to  -0614  -0876  to  -144 

or  ..  ..  ..  ..    l/25thto  l/17th  1/llthto  l/7th 

of  a  penn3'.         of  a  penny. 

The  charges  for  (6)  are  naturally  reduced  if  the  amount  of  milk  treated  is  increased. 
Cost  of  bottling,  &c.,  would  be  in  addition  to  above. 
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soldering  had  been  pinholed  in  one  spot,  and  behind 
was  a  mass  of  putrid  milk.  I  don't  think  there  should 
be  any  of  these  strips  soldered  on  the  inside  of  the 
vessels. 

2459.  Do  you  think  that  there  are  always  satisfactory 
means  adopted  by  creameries  as  to  the  disposal  of  the 
refuse? — In  most  cases  it  is  satisfactory  enough.  In  a 
few  eases  we  have  been  asked  to  advise  as  to  the  better 
disposal  of  the  sewage,  because  the  creamery  had  been 
charged  with  polluting  a  river.  The  separator  slime, 
which  is  often  thrown  out  and  eagerly  devoured  by 
dogs,  geese,  fowl,  etc.,  should  be  burned,  as  is  the 
law  in  Denmark.  I  have  frequently  seen  dogs  in  a 
most  emaciated  condition  eating  this  stuff,  and  have 
made  inquiries  which  satisfied  me  that  their  condition 
was  due  to  eating  the  slime,  and  that  they  were  in 
the  last  stages  of  tubercular  disease.  Several  valuable 
dogs  died  as  a  result  of  this  practice. 

2460.  Prof.  Mettam. — What  is  the  advice  given  in 
such  a  case? — It  will  depend  on  the  situation  of  the 
particular  creamery.  Where  the  situation  is  congested, 
the  only  remedy  is  a  large  covered  septic  tank  and 
bacterial  beds,  but  the  septic  tank  must  be  of  such  a 
capacity  that  it  will  hold  from  ten  to  fourteen  days' 
flow  of  the  sewage. 

2461.  Sir  John  Lentaigne. — Is  not  there  some  pro- 
cess at  present  in  Dublin  for  turning  the  sewage  into 
fertilisers? — Yes.  So  far  as  it  has  been  applied  to 
purify  creamery  sewage  it  has  not,  in  my  opinion,  been 
a  success.  It  is  in  the  experimental  stage  at  present, 
and  may  be  improved. 

Mr.  Campbell. — It  is  carried  out  experimentally,  but 
there  is  a  royalty  to  be  paid  before  it  can  be  put  into 
the  creameries,  and  the  creameries  do  not  like  to  pay 
that  royalty. 

2462.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  ever  seen  in  your 
travels  throughout  the  country  any  definite  results  from 
the  inspectors  appointed  by  local  authorities  under  the 
Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order? — I  have  not  seen  them 
personally;  but  the  Order  was  not  compulsory  when  I 
was  managing  creameries,  and  I  have  not  heard  of  any 
definite  results,  but  there  may  be  there. 

2463.  Have  you  in  your  inspections  discovered  faults 
or  omissions  which,  had  the  Dairies  Order  been  rigidly 
enforced,  could  not  exist? — The  Dairies  Order  applies 
to  the  farmer's  premises,  and  we  do  not  visit  these 
ofiicially. 

2464.  So  far  as  you  know,  the  public  health  authori- 
ties do  not  insist  on  hygienic  conditions  being  observed 
in  the  disposal  of  sewage  or  the  cleanliness  of  premises? 
— I  would  not  like  to  say  they  don't.  No  cases  where 
they  enforced  these  have  been  brought  under  my  notice. 

I  want  to  know  exactly  how  far  the  existing  powers 
are  availed  of  by  the  local  authorities.  That  was  the 
reason  I  asked  the  question. 

2465.  Lady  Everard. — I  would  like  to  draw  your 
attention  to  Article  1,  section  5,  of  the  Order,  which 
says  : — "  A  person  who  carries  on  the  trade  of  cow- 
keeper  or  dairyman  for  the  purpose  only  of  making  and 
selling  butter  or  cheese,  or  both,  and  who  does  not 
carry  on  the  trade  of  purveyor  of  milk,  shall  not,  for 
the  purpose  of  registration,  be  deemed  to  be  a  person 
carrying  on  the  trade  of  cow-keeper  or  dairyman,  and 
need  not  be  registered."  One  of  the  officers  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  said  that  referred  to  cream- 
eries. Is  that  your  experience? — That  refers  to  the 
home  butter-making,  I  believe.  There  is  another  para- 
graph which,  I  think,  refers  to  creameries.  If  you  look 
at  the  interpretation  clause.  Article  28,  you  will  find 
the  expression  •'  cow-keeper  "  includes  "  any  person 
who  keeps  a  cow  or  cows,  and  continuously  or  regularly 
or  habitually  sells  or  supplies  the  milk  of  such  cow  or 
cows,  or  the  butter  fat  contained  in  it,  to  any  person, 
creamery  or  factory  engaged  in  the  making  of  butter, 
cheese,  cream,  or  condensed  milk." 

2466.  Quite  so.  That  does  not  say  that  a  creamery 
itself  need  be  registered? — No.  As  far  as  my  know- 
ledge goes,  a  creamery  need  not  be  registered  at  all 
from  the  point  of  view  of  public  health,  unless  it  sells 
whole  milk. 

2467.  Prof.  Mettam. — Is  it  not  registered  as  a  fac- 
tory?— Yes,  under  the  Factories  Act. 

2468.  And  is  liable  to  be  inspected  by  the  Factory 
Inspector  at  any  time? — Yes.  They  prescribe  that  it 
shall  be  whitewashed  periodically,  and  that  the 
machinery  sliall  be  guarded,  and  so  on.  Their  inspec- 
tion is  more  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  safety  and 
health  of  the  employees  than  that  of  the  public  health 
or  quality  of  the  produce. 

2469.  Sir  John  Lentaigne. — It  is  proposed  that  dairy- 
keepers  and  milk-producers  should  be  licensed  instead 


of  registered.  If  that  were  done,  would  it  not  be  ad- 
visable that  creameries  should  also  be  licensed 

Mr.  O'Brien. — At  present  the  creameries  only  come 
under  the  Dairies  Order  if  they  sell  milk. 

The  Chairman. — Sir  John's  suggestion  is  that  the 
creameries,  being  engaged  so  largely  in  the  milk  trade, 
should  come  under  the  same  provision  as  those  who 
carry  on  a  small  retail  trade? — From  the  Departmental 
point  of  view  I  don't  think  the  matter  has  been  con- 
sidered, but,  personally,  I  am  in  favour  of  licensing 
dairymen  and  creameries. 

2470.  Sir  John  Lentaigne. — Would  the  creamery 
people  be  likely  to  object? — Some  would,  and  others 
would  probably  welcome  it.  It  is  not  a  question  that 
has  been  discussed  amongst  them  at  all. 

2471.  The  Chairman. — You  are  familiar  with  the  dis- 
tricts in  which  creameries  are  situated,  and  you  have 
experience  of  the  local  conditions  previous  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  creamery  system  in  these  districts.  Will 
you  tell  us  how  far  you  think  the  introduction  of  the 
creamery  system  has  aSected  the  supply  of  milk  gene- 
rally to  the  humbler  classes? — Might  I  put  in  a 
point  referring  to  the  last  question  before  I  answer 
this?  You  will  notice  that  in  Article  1,  Clause  5,  of 
the  Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order,  the  farmer  who  makes 
butter  at  home  need  not  be  registered,  but  he  may  sell 
buttermilk  find  separated  or  skim  milk.  That  is  cer- 
tainly undesirable. 

2472.  Mr.  Wilson. — In  spite  of  the  interpretation 
clause  in  Article  28,  that  the  phrase  "  milk  "  is  taken 
to  mean  whole  milk  and  sweet  milk  only? — Yes,  I 
think  so.  Under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Acts  they  are 
quite  different  articles;  and  in  the  legislation  that  is 
being  proposed  it  has  been  suggested  that  milk  shall 
include  cream,  buttermilk  and  separated  milk  in  order 
to  cover  this  point. 

2473.  The  Chairman. — Another  witness  stated  that 
there  was  some  ambiguity  on  this  point,  and  he 
suggested  that  the  term  "  milk  "  should  cover  all  the 
products  of  milk? — Yes,  it  should.  It  is  absurd  that, 
a  man  may  deliver  buttermilk  or  separated  milk  or 
skim  milk  and  not  be  registered  as  a  vendor  who  should 
come  under  the  Order. 

2474.  Would  you  now  kindly  return  to  the  question 
I  put  as  to  the  effect  of  creameries  on  local  supplies- 
generally? — As  far  as  my  general  experience  goes,  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  greater  difficulty  in  buying 
milk  at  present  than  there  was  in  the  early  days. 

2475.  Previous  to  the  introduction  of  creameries? — 
Yes;  as  far  as  my  experience  goes.  My  first  experience 
in  Ireland  was  with  the  introduction  of  the  creameries,, 
and  I  did  not  pay  as  much  attention  to  the  home  butter- 
making  as  I  might  have  done;  but  there  were  difficul- 
ties even  then  in  my  district  among  the  labourers 
regarding  the  supply  of  milk  during  the  winter. 

2476.  Winter  dairying  was  not  in  progress  then  any 
more  than  at  present? — It  was  less  so;  because  now 
they  are  producing  a  little  more  milk,  and  the  cream- 
eries are  keeping  open  throughout  the  winter. 

2477.  A  little  more  is  produced,  but  whether  it  is 
available  for  the  poorer  classes  in  the  districts  is  a 
matter  on  which  you  cannot  give  an  opinion? — As  far 
as  my  opinion  goes,  I  think  it  is  available  to  the  poorer 
classes  now  as  then.  They  can  go  to  the  creamery  and 
buy  a  pennyworth. 

2478.  Miss  McNeill.— Those  who  are  near  the' 
creameries? — Yes.  I  do  not  know  that  the  farmers 
have  changed  at  all.  They  are  quite  willing  to  sell 
milk  as  long  as  it  is  paid  for,  but  they  like  to  be  paid 
cash.  I  have  heard  up  and  down  the  country  that 
people  wanted  milk  for  nothing;  that  they  wanted  six 
quarts  to  the  gallon  sometimes;  and  now  and  then  there 
are  disputes  between  the  labourer  and  the  farmer  as  to 
the  trespassing  of  cows,  goats,  &c. 

2479.  Of  course,  it  is  quite  a  common  thing  for 
strairied  relations  to  exist  between  people,  and  whilst 
these  strained  relations  last  they  do  not  trade;  but, 
speaking  from  your  experience,  you  do  not  believe  that 
the  introduction  of  the  creamery  system  has  in  any  way 
been  responsible  for  the  restriction  of  the  distribution 
of  milk  amongst  the  poorer  classes  in  the  districts 
where  creameries  have  been  established? — I  do  not 
think  so.  They  can  buy  it  at  from  Id.  to  2d.  a  quart 
for  cash  at  the  dearest  times  from  almost 
any  farmer.  The  objection  that  a  farmer  mak- 
ing butter  at  home  may  have  to  selling  milk 
to  casual  labourers,  etc.,  is  that  he  is  thus  brought 
under  the  operations  of  the  Dairies,  Cowsheds  and 
Milkshops  Order.  A  farmer  supplying  milk  to  a 
creamery  is  already  under  the  provisions  of  the  Order, 
and  so  the  sale  of  a  small  quantity  of  whole  milk  t'.> 
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labourers,  etc.,  makes  no  difference  to  him.  In  the 
Milk  and  Dairies  Bill,  introduced  by  the  Rt.  Hon. 
J.  Burns,  on  25th  May,  1909  (Bill  216),  which  applied 
to  Ireland,  the  following  clause  occurs  : — "  Clause  14 
(1)  in  this  Act. — The  expression  '  dairy  '  includes  any 
farm,  farmhouse,  cowshed,  milk  store,  milk  shop,  or 
other  place  from  which  milk  is  supplied,  or  in  which, 
for  purposes  of  sale  or  manufacture  into  butter  or 
cheese,  milk  is  kept  or  used.  The  expression 
"  dairyman  "  includes  any  cow-keeper,  purveyor  of 
milk,  or  occupier  of  a  dairy,  but  shall  not  include  a 
person  who  only  sells  milk  of  his  o^vn  cows  in  small 
quantities  to  his  workmen  or  neighbours  for  their 
accommodation."  The  Bill  has  not  yet  passed,  and  I 
do  not  know  whether  any  alterations  have  been  made 
in  it. 

2480.  It  has  been  represented  to  the  Commission  al- 
ready that  the  desire  of  the  milk  suppliers  is  so  keen 
to  send  large  quantities  to  the  creameries  that  they  do 
not  even  retain  a  sufficient  quantity  at  home  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  house  and  families? — I  have  seen 
is  stated,  but  what  information  I  have  is  opposed  to 
that  view.  They  supply  the  last  drop  to  the  creamery 
after  they  have  provided  for  their  home  requirements ; 
but  no  people  run  their  own  families  short  from  a 
desire  to  send  it  to  the  creameries. 

2481.  Sir  John  Lentaigne. — In  your  opinion,  the 
existence  of  the  creamery  is  tending  rather  to  increase 
the  supply  and  improve  the  conditions  under  which 
the  milk  is  produced? — On  the  whole,  yes. 

2482.  Dr.  Moorhead. — What  proportion  of  the  milk 
.supply  of  Ireland  would  be  absorbed  by  the  creameries? 
— I  have  not  got  any  figures  here.  I  have  estimated 
the  milk  production  of  Ireland  from  the  number  of 
cows.* 

The  Chairman. — I  am  quite  sure  it  would  satisfy  Dr. 
Moorhead  if  you  gave  a  percentage. 

2483.  Dr.  Moorhead. — How  much  is  left  for  ordinary 
consumption? — I  can  draw  up  a  statement  if  you  desire 
it. 

2484.  The  Chairman. — I  would  like  to  know  your 
view  on  this  question.  It  is  well  known  that'  the 
creamery  owners  make  a  contract  requiring  the  sup- 
pliers to  send  them  the  entire  milk  they  produce  for 
a  fixed  period? — That  is  a  new  rule  introduced  lately 
into  the  rules  for  Co-operative  Societies. 

2485.  Would  that  create  a  further  difficulty  with 
regard  to  the  producer  of  milk  selling  retail,  when  he 
had  undertaken  to  sell  his  entire  supply  to  the 
■creamery? — I  do  not  think  it  would  be  interpreted  in 
that  way  by  anyone.  I  do  not  think  that  any  manager 
or  committee  would  interpret  it  in  that  way". 

Mr.  O'Brien. — It   is   simply  to  guard   against  his 
going  over  to  another  creamery. 

2486.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to 
establish  a  system  of  winter  dairying  in  Ireland  which 
would  be  economically  sound? — That  is  a  question 
■which  I  think  you  should  put  to  the  next  witness  from 
the  Department.  It  deals  with  the  cost  of  the  produc- 
tion of  milk  on  the  farm. 

2487.  I  do  not  want  to  press  you.  You  are  aware 
that  milk  is  sent  by  rail  from  different  parts  of  the 
country  for  sale?— I  have  seen  it  sent  from  Midleton, 
County  Cork,  to  Dublin. 

2488.  And  you  are  also  aware  of  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  milk  produced  in  some  of  the  southern  counties 
of  Ireland  is  sent  to  England? — Yes;  to  Cardiff,  Swan- 
sea, and  London.  London  gets  its  milk  supply  from  all 
over  the  United  Kingdom. 

Mr.  O'Brien.— Tipperary  sends  milk  to  London. 

2489.  Mr.  Campbell. — It  is  only  since  the  drought 
came  that  any  large  quantity  has  gone? — It  is  a  grow- 
ing business.  It  has,  perhaps,  developed  more  this 
year  than  usual,  but  it  is  a  growing  business. 

2490.  The  Chairman.- It  has  been  carried  on  for  two 
or  three  years? — Yes. 

2491.  Sir  John  Lentaigne. — Have  you  any  know- 
ledge of  the  condition  in  which  the  milk  arrives?  I 

have  seen  it  arrive  clean  and  good,  and  I  have  seen 
it  sent  off  from  here  clean  and  good. 

2492.  Were  there  refrigerating  cars?— It  is  cooled 
very  low  before  it  is  shipped;  perhaps  down  to  40 
degrees  Fahr. 

2493.  The  Chairman.— Is  the  milk  sent  by  creameries 
or  private  suppliers? — From  creameries. 

2494.  Dr.  Moorhead.— The  raw  milk?— Yes.  It 
might  in  some  cases  be  cleaned  by  means  of  a  separator 
before  it  is  sent  off. 

*  See  Appendi: 


2495.  The  Chairman. — But  it  is  not  pasteurised?— 
In  some  cases  it  is,  but  not  always.  It  depends  on  the 
buyer.  If  he  desires  it  to  be  pasteurised  it  is  pas- 
teurised at  a  low  temperature  for  perhaps  half  an  hour. 

2496.  Sir  John  Lentaigne. — What  would  the  tem- 
perature be? — Something  from  about  140  to  160 
degrees. 

2497.  The  Chairman. — Can  you  give  the  Commission 
any  idea  of  the  increased  price  charged  for  pasteurised 
milk  as  compared  with  non-pasteurised  milk? — There 
is  no  difference  in  the  price  on  account  of  the  pasteur- 
ising. Some  firms  want  it  pasteurised,  and  offer  the 
same  price  as  other  firms  who  do  not  want  it  pasteur- 
ised. 

2498.  And  so  far  as  you  know,  nothing  additional  is 
added  to  the  contract  price  because  the  buyer  requires 
pasteurised  milk? — Not  to  my  knowledge.  It  costs 
very  little  more  to  pasteurise  the  milk. 

2499.  The  reason  why  I  press  the  question  is,  it  was 
rather  suggested  by  some  of  your  answers  that  the  cost 
of  pasteurising  in  some  degree  prevented  creamery 
proprietors  from  subjecting  milk  to  pasteurisation? — 
It  is  the  cost  of  installing  the  plant — the  capital  outlay 
—  that  is  the  difficulty,  not  the  running  costs. 

2500.  Dr.  Moorhead. — Do  you  say  the  milk  is  sepa- 
rated?— It  is  cleansed  by  a  separator.  That  means  that 
you  put  a  special  hood  on  top  of  the  machine,  instead 
of  the  ordinary  hoods,  which  divides  the  separated  milk 
from,  the  cream.  You  can  buy  a  cleansing  bowl, 
which  is  the  best  way  of  cleaning  milk  that  I  know  of. 

2501.  Mr.  O'Brien. — You  can  use  a  hand  separator? 
—Yes. 

2502.  Dr.  Moorhead. — Would  that  remove  any  of 
the  fatty  particles? — No.  It  is  a  regular  practice  to 
clean  milk  by  centrifugal  force  instead  of  straining. 
It  is  much  more  efficient.  These  machines  run  at 
from  about  5,600  to  6,500  revolutions  a  minute. 

2503.  Mr.  Wilson. — Would  that  drive  off  the 
tubercle  bacilli? 

Prof.  Mettam. — Yes. 

2504.  Dr.  Moorhead. — Is  that  an  expensive 
machine? — A  small  hand  separator  would  cost  as  low 
as  £5;  one  to  do  600  gallons  of  milk  would  be  about 
.£60  or  £70. 

2505.  The  Chairman. — Would  it  be  possible  to  use 
a  hand  separator  for  the  purpose  you  have  indicated 
on  the  pastures  where  the  milk  is  produced  before  the 
milk  is  sent  to  the  city  for  distribution? — It  would  be 
possible  to  use  it  in  the  dairy. 

2506.  During  the  season  that  is  past  there  has  been 
vmusual  difficulty  in  keeping  up  the  milk  supply, 
owing  to  climatic  conditions? — Yes;  in  certain  places. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  in  London  some  time  ago, 
and  I  thought  we  might  find  a  good  market  for  Irish 
milk.  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  London  market 
was  glutted  with  milk  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  two  chief  buyers  of  milk  in  London 
told  me  that  they  were  actually  glutted  with  milk. 
That  was  in  October. 

2507.  And  that  was  at  the  time  when  the  conse- 
quences of  the  drought  were  being  felt  acutely  in  cer- 
tain places? — Yes. 

2508.  You  have  given  us  an  interesting  table  with 
regard  to  the  number  of  milch  cows  in  Ireland,  and 
you  have  also  given  the  percentage  of  the  number  of 
milch  cows  as  compared  with  the  ordinary  number  of 
cattle  in  the  country? — Yes.    [See  footnote,  p.  87.] 

2509.  The  number  of  cows  would  seem  to  be  fairly 
steady?— Yes. 

2510.  It  is  not  increasing  or  diminishing  at  any  ex- 
traordinary rate? — It  is  slightly  on  the  increase. 

2511.  The  year  1908  was  the  largest  number  you  got 
in  the  cycle  you  deal  with — 1,586,425? — Yes.  It  ia 
difficult  to  make  comparisons  between  one  year  and 
another.  You  have  to  take  these  figures  over  a  period. 
The  tendency  for  them  is  to  increase.  They  have  in- 
creased as  a  matter  of  fact. 

2512.  You  have  no  figures  to  enable  you  to  determine 
what  the  entire  milk  yield  is? — Say  you  take  the 
figures  in  this  return  as  to  the  number  of  milch  cows, 
you  have  to  estimate  the  probable  milk  yield  at,  say, 
400  gallons  per  cow;  then  you  have  to  take  the  butter 
export  and  the  probable  home  consumption;  then  you 
have  to  work  backwards  from  that  to  find  how  much 
milk  there  is  for  consumption.    I  did  that  once.* 

2513.  Mr.  Campbell.- — It  is  very  unsatisfactory? — 
It  is  not  very  reliabla. 
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2514.  Sir  John  Lentaigne. — Are  there  any  figures 
to  show  the  quantity  of  milk  exported  to  London? — 
Yes,  to  Great  Britain  as  a  whole.  I  have  them  here 
in  a  table.  It  does  not  divide  the  milk  into  whole 
and  separated  milk.  They  are  both  labelled  as  milk. 
These  are  the  figures  : — 


Year. 

•Whole 
and 

Separated  Milk. 

♦Cream. 

cwts 

1904   

19,019 

1905 

19,019 

1906   

17,296 

cwts. 

cwts. 

1907   

5,418 

6,058 

1908   

19,425 

3,864 

1909 

1,605 

10,351 

1910 

5,836 

13,809 

*Prior  to  1907  these  descriptions  were  classified  as  "  milk  " 

There  was  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  milk  exported 
in  1908  compared  with  other  years,  but  I  think 
the  tendency  for  it  is  to  increase.  And  the  same  way 
with  cream;  there  is  a  steady  increase  in  that.  In 
England  the  towns  are  encroaching  more  and  more 
on  the  milk  supply. 

2515.  Is  there  any  export  trade  from  the  North  of 
Ireland? — Yes;  just  as  in  the  South.  I  think  it  is  via 
Larne  to  Glasgow. 

2516.  Lady  Everard. — It  is  an  extraordinary  thing 
that  it  should  be  worth  while  to  market  separated 
milk. 

The  Chairman. — For  what  purpose  is  it  used? — I 
don't  know  what  it  is  used  for  in  Great  Britain;  but  I 
think  that  separated  milk  as  a  food  is  not  appreciated 
as  it  ought  to  be.  Some  people  look  on  it  as  an  abso- 
lutely worthless  article.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  one 
of  the  cheapest  foods  you  can  get  at  the  present 
moment.  I  don't  profess  to  be  an  expert  on  dietetics, 
but  I  would  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  some  figures 
on  the  subject.  Milk  is  one  of  the  most  variable  foods 
in  quality.    Here  are  some  figures  on  that  point  : — 

Percentage  Composition  ob' 
Milk.  Separated  Milk. 

Fat  a  to   4|  p.c.       ...  ...  -1  p.c. 

Proteids  3  to  3^  p.c.  ...  ...  3-1  p.c.  to  3-6  p.c. 

Sugar  4  to  5  p.c.        ...  ...  4-1  p.c.  to  5'2  p.c. 

Mineral  matter  "75  p.c.  ...  '78  p.c. 

With  regard  to  tli?  food  value  of  milk  and  separated 
milk,  one  gallon  of  milk  will  yield  3,224  Calories;  one 
gallon  of  separated  milk  will  yield  1,580  Calories;  that 
is,  separated  milk  as  a  food  is  about  half  the  value  of 
new  milk.  If  we  take  the  cost  of  each  into  considera- 
tion, then  separated  milk  is  a  cheaper  food  when 
taken  as  part  of  a  mixed  diet.  One  gallon  of  milk 
costs  Is.  2d.,  and  a  gallon  of  separated  milk  costs  2d. 
in  the  country,  say  6d.  in  the  town.  Then  we  obtain 
as  milk  230  food  ('alories  for  Id.  in  town,  as  com- 
pared with  2()3  food  Calories  for  Id.  in  town,  and  790 
food  Calories  for  Id.  in  the  country  from  separated 
milk.  Thus,  for  growing  children,  three  to  four  years 
of  age  and  upwards,  separated  milk,  taken  with  other 
foods,  so  as  to  form  a  balanced  diet,  is  an  extremely 
cheap  food.  Here  is  a  comparison  of  separated  milk 
with  beef  :  1  lb.  of  lean  beef,  e.g.,  round  steak,  contains 
■16  to  "18  lb.  of  proteids  and  yields  850  Calories;  5i- 
to  6  lbs.  of  separated  rnilk  will  furnish  nearly  the  same 
amount  of  proteid  and  liave  about  the  same  value  in 
Calories  as  a  food.  1  lb.  separated  milk  yields  150 
Calories  and  costs  •6d.  in  the  town,  •2d.  in  the  coun- 
try; 1  lb.  of  steak  yields  850  Calories  and  costs  8d., 
so  that  the  same  food  value  can  be  purchased — as 
separated  milk — at  a  cost  of  3^d.  in  town,  1-^d.  in  the 
country;  or  as  a  food,  separated  milk  of  equal  value 
to  lean  beef  is  two  to  five  times  cheaper. 

2517.  Dr.  Moorheai). — You  have  to  consume  so 
many  more  pounds? — I  don't  say  that  you  should 
depend  on  separated  milk  alone.  In  valuing  the 
separated  milk  in  the  town,  I  have  assumed  that  it 
costs  2d.  per  gallon  in  the  country,  and  I  have  added 
4d.  per  gallon  to  cover  cost  of  carriage,  distribution, 
and  profit,  and  that  is  more  than  a  sufficient  amount. 


Separated  milk  during  the  summer  is  often  purchased 
at  as  low  as  ^d.  a  gallon  in  the  country.  A  comparison 
of  the  cost  between  separated  milk  and  tea  as 
beverages  is  as  follows  : — 


1  pint  of  tea  will  cost  : 

i  oz.  to  pint  at  2s.  per  lb.. 
Sugar,  at  3d.  per  lb.. 
Milk,  U  ozs., 


•375d. 
•124d. 
•130d. 

•629d. 


1  pint  of  separated  milk  will  cost  : 

At  2d.  per  gallon  in  country,  ...  •25d. 
At  6d.  per  gallon  in  town,  ...  •75d. 

So  that  separated  milk  is  a  much  cheaper  beverage  m 
the  country,  and  very  little  dearer  than  tea  in  towns. 
While  tea  is  a  beverage  only,  the  separated  milk  has  a 
food  value.  This  is  the  comparative  cost  of  two  meals 
of  approximately  equal  food  value  : — • 

10  ozs.  of  bread.  Id. 


1  pint  of  separated  milk,  ■25d. 


Soup,  8  ozs. 
Beef,  2  ozs. 
Potatoes,  2  ozs. 
Turnips,  1  oz. 
Bread,  4  ozs. 
Butter,  ^  oz. 
Coffee. 
Milk,  1  oz. 
Sugar,  ^  oz. 


Total  cost 


l-25d. 


8d.    to  Is, 


Thus,  at  a  cost  of  lid.,  you  have  a  meal  with  a  food 
value  equal  to  that  obtained  for  8d.  to  Is.  at  a 
restaurant.  Potatoes  could  take  the  place  of  bread  in 
the  first  meal,  and  practically  this  is  the  old  diet  of 
buttermilk  and  potatoes  in  the  country. 

2518.  Sir  John  Lentaigne. — There  is  no  doubt  the 
accuracy  of  these  figures  could  not  be  disputed,  but 
the  use  of  separated  milk  for  children  would  be  a 
serious  matter  if  you  did  not  restore  the  properties^ 
taken  out  of  it? — I  think  it  could  be  used  much  more- 
than  it  has  been  as  part  of  the  diet  of  children  three 
to  four  years  old  and  upwards. 

2519.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Have  you  got  the  food  value  as 
compared  with  potatoes? — Not  here. 

The  reason  I  asked  the  question  was  that  Dr.  Moor- 
head  remarked  on  the  amount  of  separated  milk  you 
would  have  to  get  to  equal  the  value  of  beef,  but  beef 
is  rather  a  rare  thing  in  the  country,  and  potatoes  are 
generally  used. 

2520.  Dr.  Moorhead. — ^Do  you  know  if  the  calcula- 
tions were  based  on  milk  that  was  pasteurised? — There 
is  practically  no  difference  in  the  chemical  composition 
of  separated  milk  before  and  after  it  is  pasteurised.  I 
don't  suppose  you  would  find  any  authority  that  would 
undertake  to  give  you  a  percentage  of  the  enzymes  in 
milk.  I  understand  that  some  food  authorities  con- 
sider that  pasteurised  milk  is  of  advantage  in  this  way  : 
when  new  milk  or  separated  milk  is  gulped  down  into 
the  stomach  it  forms  a  huge  ball  of  curd,  which  makes 
it  difficult  to  digest,  but  that  is  not  so  likely  to 
happen  in  the  case  of  pasteurised  milk.  Milk  or 
separated  milk  should  be  sipped,  or  taken  with  other 
foods.  I  simply  put  that  before  you  as  the  opinion 
of  some  of  the  authorities  on  dietetics  I  have  read. 
For  example,  see  "  Food  and  Dietetics,"  by  Hutchison, 
pp.  122-123. 

2521.  The  Ch.uuman. — -Have  you  in  your  experience 
ever  discovered  that  any  trade  has  been  established  by 
creameries  for  the  sale  of  separated  milk  as  food,  other 
than  the  return  of  it  to  the  person  supplying  the  whole 
milk? — I  know  that  they  sell  it  as  food  at  some  of  the 
creameries. 

2522.  Is  it  sold  retail,  or  is  it  sent  into  a  large  centre 
of  population  to  be  sold  retail  there? — I  know  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  it  sold,  wholesale  and  retail.  Separated 
milk  comes  to  Dublin.  It  is  partly  used  for  baking  by 
confectioners,  in  biscuit-making,  and  trades  of  that 
kind,  but  I  don't  know  of  any  case  of  it  being  generally 
sold  as  a  food  in  Dublin,  and  I  think  that  is  a  pity. 

2523.  Is  it  possible  for  any  vendor  of  whole  milk  to 
sell  separated  milk  in  the  same  shop? — Yes,  as  long 
as  he  sells  it  as  separated  milk. 

2524.  Sir  John  Lentaigne. — In  Switzerland  sepa- 
rated milk  is  used  by  medical  men  for  certain 
diseases.  You  give  some  interesting  figures  in  your 
draft  of  evidence  as  to  the  number  of  goats  in  thi» 
country  at  the  present  time.  I  see  you  give  tho 
figures' since  1900,  viz.  :— 1900,  306,078;  1901,  312,409; 
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1902,  303,654;  1903,  299,120;  1904,  290,220;  1905, 
284,069;  1906,  267,342;  1907,  247,347;  1908,  246,286; 
im9,  262,041;  1910,  242,614.  Have  you  any  special 
knowledge  as  to  the  yield  of  milk  by  the  goat? — I  was 
brought  up  on  goat's  milk,  and  all  my  surviving 
brothers  and  sisters  were.  I  remember  as  I  grew  up 
having  to  look  after  the  goats,  and  as  far  as  my 
memory  serves  me,  it  was  something  like  80  to  100 
gallons  of  milk  a  year  that  we  got  from  each  of  the 
goats.  Two  were  white  Swiss  goats.  I  cannot  say 
that  I  have  gone  into  the  milk  yield  of  goats  very 
closely.  My  figures  show  an  extraordinary  reduction 
in  the  number  of  goats.  I  think  the  goat  is  a  most 
useful  source  of  milk  for  the  labourer  or  the  man  who 
has  no  cow. 

2525.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  value  of  the  milk, 
as  compared  with  cow's  milk? — I  think  it  is  richer,  but 
I  have  not  made  any  analyses  in  recent  years.*  I  did 
so  some  years  ago,  and  there  was  practically  nothing 
in  the  difierence,  as  far  as  I  remember.  They  used  to 
send  goat's  milk  to  the  creamery,  and  you  could  not 
tell  the  difference. 

2526.  And  it  is  not  rejected  there? — You  could  not 
tell  the  difference,  if  it  was  clean. 

2527.  Miss  McNeill.— And  not  too  old?— Yes.  I 
obtained  goat's  milk  for  my  children  in  Dublin.  I 
had  to  give  up  its  use  lately,  as  I  could  not  get  it. 

2528.  Sir  John  Lentaigne. — Where  were  the  goats 
kept? — One  was  kept  along  the  railway  embankment, 
the  other  was  kept  out  in  the  country. 

2529.  The  Chairman. — How  is  that  decrease 
.accounted  for? — It  is  absolutely  a  matter  of  opinion 
what  the  decrease  may  be  attributed  to.  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  question  of  trespassing  and  the 
damage  by  goats  may  have  something  to  do  with  the 
decrease. 

2530.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  conditions  under 
which  milk  is  condensed  in  this  country? — I  have  been 
through  condensing  factories.  I  have  been  through 
several  factories,  and  in  connection  with  my  duties  I 
have  had  to  work  in  one. 

2531.  Is  that  an  increasing  or  diminishing  trade? — 
According  to  the  exports,  it  is  an  increasing  trade. 

2532.  Is  the  price  paid  by  the  condensing  factories 
in  any  way  governed  by  the  prices  paid  by  the  cream- 
eries?— Yes.    They  have  to  pay  a  price  equal  to  or 

•  more  than  the  creameries  pay.  In  parts  of  counties 
Limerick,  Tipperary  and  Cork  you  have  the  condensing 
factories  and  the  proprietary  and  co-operative  cream- 

.  eries  competing  for  the  milk. 

2533.  In  the  case  of  milk  sent  to  the  condensing 
factories,  is  it  boiled?— Yes,  at  about  100-120  degrees 
Fahr.  in  a  vacuum  pan. 


2534.  How  long  does  it  remain  at  that'  temperature? 
—Until  it  is  reduced  to  about  one-third  of  the  original 
volume. ❖ 

2535.  My  reason  for  asking  that  question  is  that  I 
have  seen  milk  conveyed  to  condensing  factories  in 
certain  districts  in  vessels  that  were  not  appetising  to 
look  on? — I  have  seen  milk  go  to  all  sorts  of  places  in 
the  same  coiidition. 

2536.  Prof.  Mettam. — Do  you  think  the  milk  so 
treated  is  sterilised? — From  the  medical  point  of  view, 
I  would  not  like  to  answer  that.  It  is  not  sterile.  For 
instance,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  or  there  has 
been  in  the  past,  with  blown  milk.  It  is  caused  ap- 
parently by  a  wild  yeast,  and  the  heat  does  not  seem 
to  be  able  to  destroy  it,  and  whether  that  applies  to 
the  bacteria  causing  various  diseases  I  cannot  say. 

2537.  You  were  speaking  about  undesirable  vessels, 
in  reply  to  the  Chairman? — I  have  seen  milk  carried  in 
huge  tanks,  which  cannot  be  properly  cleaned;  and 
why  makers  don't  design  a  tank  which  can  be  easily 
cleaned  is  more  than  I  know.  The  tank  I  refer  to 
could  not  be  thoroughly,  cleaned  unless  you  put  a.  young 
lad  inside  it,  and  I  doubt  if  it  could  be  done  even 
then. 

2538.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  supervision  that 
is  exercised  over  the  supply  of  milk  to  condensed  fac- 
tories?— There  is  no  supervision  except  that  of  the 
owners  and  receivers  of  milk  on  the  platform.  And 
milk  may  be  accepted  under  any  conditions  they  please. 

2539.  You  sometimes  use  stale  milk  in  that  particular 
factory? — I  have  known  stale  and  dirty  milk  to  be  sent 
to  condensed  milk  factories. 

2540.  That  which  had  been  condemned  by  cream- 
eries?— I  have  been  told  that.  I  know  that  milk  has 
been  sent  to  condensing  factories  that  could  not  be 
boiled  without  the  addition  of  soda  or  something  of 
that  kind,  and  that  such  chemicals  have  been  used  in 
condensing  milk  of  that  character. 

2541.  Mr.  Campbell. — I  have  known  people  do  it. — 
You  have  to  redissolve  the  curd  before  you  can  con- 
dense. It  would  crack  in  the  condenser  if  you  did  not 
add  soda. 

2542.  The  Chairman. — There  is  an  injury  to  milk 
when  subjected  to  the  various  preserving  processes? — 
I  do  not  quite  gather  the  point  of  the  question. 

2543.  Some  of  the  scientific  experts  when  asked  if 
milk  could  be  preserved  in  any  form  in  which  it  would 
retain  the  properties  of  fresh  milk,  stated  that  all  pro- 
cesses by  which  milk  was  preserved  injured  it  in  a 
certain  degree,  but  that  is  a  mild  expression  as  to  what 
may  happen.  So  it  is  quite  possible  that  stale  milk, 
when  chemically  treated,  might  be  used  in  condensed 
form? — I  know  that  is  so.      I  do  not  know  of  any 


*  Statement  subsequently  supplied  by  Witness. 

ANALYSES    OF   GOAT'S  MILK. 


MEAN  COMPOSITION 

OF  COWS'  AND  GOATS' 

Observer. 

Water. 

Fat. 

Sugar. 

Proteids. 

Ash. 

MILK  BY 

RICHMOND. 

Kiinig  (Average)  . . 

85-71 

4-78 

4-46 

4-29 

•76 

observer, 

Water. 

Fat. 

Sugar. 

Proteids. 

Ash. 

Moser  and  Soxlilet 

86-48 

4-43 

4-56 

3-74 

•79 

Pleischmann 

85-5 

4-80 

4-00 

5-00 

•70 

Pizzi 

86-75 

5-35 

3-60 

3-64 

•66 

Cow 

87-10 

3-90 

4-75 

3-40 

•75 

Richmond 

86-76 

3-78 

4-49 

4-10 

•87 

Voelcker 

84-48 

6-11 

4-68 

3-94 

•79 

Goat 

86-04 

4-63 

4-22 

4-35 

-76 

The  goat's  milk  is  slightly  richer  in  fat  and  proteids  and  poorer  in  milk  sugar  than  cow's  milk.  As  a  whole  goat's 
milk  contains  more  dry  matter  than  cow's  milk,  and  is  thus  of  greater  value  as  a  food. 

Goats  being  stated  to  be  practically  free  from  tubercular  disease,  andfthe  fact  that  goat's  milk  curdles  in  very  light 
flakes,  which  are  soft,  very  friable,  and  soluble,  as  compared  with  the  curd  of  cow's  milk,  renders  goat's  milk  extremely 
valuable  as  a  food  for  infants. 

❖The  witness  subsequently  furnished  the  following  statement : — 


MANUFACTURE    OF   CONDENSED  MILK. 

The  temperatures  used  in  the  case  of  condensed  separated  milk,  which  is  the  kind  most  generally  manufactured  in 
Ireland,  are  as  follows  : — 

The  milk  is  separated  at  a  temperature  of  175-195*  F.  The  separated  milk  is  then  run  into  a  boiling  pan  at  a  tem- 
perature not  less  than  170*  F.,  and  brought  up  to  212"  F.,  when  the  sugar  is  added.  The  temperature  may  rise  to 
214"  'F„  but  the  sugary  mass  must  not  be  held  at  this  temperature  for  too  long,  or  a  brown  tinge  is  given  to  the  milk,  which 
reduces  its  value.  The  mixture  of  separated  milk  and  sugar  is  then  drawn  into  the  vacuum  pan  and  reduced 
in  volume  at  a  temperatm-e  of  100  to  120''  F.,  the  liquid  when  condensed  sufficiently  being  drawn  off  and  cooled.  It 
will  be  noted  that  while  the  temperatures  reached  in  the  condenser  are  too  low  to  have  any  great  germicidal  action,  the 
prior  treatment  in  the  pan  where  the  sugar  is  added  should  be  sufficient  to  destroy  all  bacterial  life. 
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ethod  of  preserving  milk  by  which  you  can  keep  it 
vithout  destroying  some  of  its  properties,  even  taking 
ried  milk. 

2r)44.  You  subscribe  to  the  view  that  any  process  to 
which  milk  is  subjected  for  preservation  is  injurious 
its  constituents? — I  do  not  say  injurious,  but  it 
alters  some  of  them.  It  would  remove  or  alter  some 
of  the  constituents. 

2545.  Sir  John  Lentaigne. — If  it  kills  the  lactic  fer- 
ments it  would  be  an  injury? — You  would  not  call  that 
an  injury  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  new-milk  dealer. 

2546.  What  about  the  enzymes?— They  are  prac- 
tically destroyed  in  all  methods  of  preserving  milk  that 
I  know  of.  i  do  not  think  they  even  escape  when  you 
adopt  low  temperature  pasteurisation.  They  are  par- 
tially, if  not  wholly,  destroyed  in  that  case. 

2547.  The  Chairman. — One  general  question,  in  con- 
clusion. I  take  it  that  you  are  of  opinion  that  it  is 
eminently  desirable,  for  the  protection  of  the  public 
health,  and  in  order  to  secure  to  the  public  that  they 
are  getting  an  article  that  is  dealt  with  under  purely 
hygienic  conditions  in  a  factory,  that  some  uniform 
code  should  be  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  the 
managers,  and  with  regard  to  the  supervision  of 
creameries? — I  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  there 
siiould  be  a  certain  amount  of  supervision.  There 
would  be  a  difficulty  in  laying  down  a  code,  although 
I  may  not  be  thinking  of  the  same  thing  that  you  are. 
When  I  speak  of  a  code,  I  think  of  a  lot  of  rules  and 
regulations.  I  am  rather  against  precise  rules  and 
regulations,  because  you  sometimes  find  a  difficulty  in 
complying  with  them;  and  where  all  you  want  is 
cleanliness,  the  rules  and  regulations  should  be  such 
as  to  secure  cleanliness  without  unnecessary  restric- 
tions. 

2548.  With  regard  to  pasteurisation,  do  you  not  think 
that  a  creamery  that  does  not  submit  its  milk  to  this 
])rocess  is  competing  unfairly  with  another  that  does? — 
lb  is  a  matter  for  the  creameries — it  is  a  business 
matter.  If  one  creamery  thinks  it  encourages  more 
customers  by  pasteurising  the  separated  milk,  it  is 
wise  to  adopt  that  plan. 

2549.  Would  you  be  guided  by  the  opinion  of 
scientists  as  to  the  effect  of  pasteurisation? — I  agree 
that  pasteurisation  is  desirable,  and  I  consider  that  it 
ought  to  be  made  compulsory. 

2550.  That  is  exactly  what  I  wanted  to  get.  If  cer- 
tain societies  are  engaged  in  trade,  and  if  the  product 
of  one  is  produced  under  more  economical  conditions 
than  the  other,  and  the  absence  of  the  expenditure 
necessary  to  secure  the  highest  ideal  from  the  hygienic 
point  of  view  is  left  out  in  one  ease  and  practised  in 
another,  it  would  be  unfair  competition? — I  agree  with 
that.  In  the  one  case  you  have  butter  made  under 
very  good  conditions,  and  in  the  other  case  you  have, 
perhaps,  the  reverse. 

2551.  All  creamery  butter  is  not  produced  under  the 
same  conditions? — That  is  so. 

2552.  Sir  John  Lentaigne. — Would  you  tell  us  what 
is  the  proportion  of  buttermilk  and  separated  milk  that 
is  got  from  a  given  quantity  of  whole  milk,  say,  ten 
gallons? — Take  it  in  percentages.  For  instance,  a 
creamerj'  that  is  selling  cream  takes  off  the  cream  very 
thickly,  and  in  that  case  they  would  give  back  90  per 
cent,  or  over  of  separated  milk.  In  the  ordinary  butter- 
making  creamery,  the  quantity  of  separated  milk  varies 
from  80  to  85  per  cent.  In  addition  to  the  separated 
milk,  it  is  the  rule  that  about  5  per  cent,  of  buttermilk 
is  given  back  to  the  farmers,  just  in  the  same  way  as 
the  separated  milk. 

2553.  There  is  no  regular  sale  of  the  buttermilk? — 
They  sometimes  sell  it  locally  for  pig-feeding.  The 
buttermilk,  of  course,  is  simply  the  separated  milk  that 
is  left  in  the  cream,  soured,  and  then  washed  out.  At 
the  home  dairy  they  take  off  very  thin  cream;  they 
leave  a  great  deal  of  separated  milk  in  it.  At  the 
creamery  they  take  off  thicker  cream.  The  buttermilk 
from  the  ordinary  creamery  is,  as  a  rule,  more  diluted 
than  the  ordinary  home-made  buttermilk,  but  it  is  the 
separated  milk  that  takes  the  place  of  the  old  skim 
milk  and  buttermilk. 

2554.  Separated  milk  can  be  soured? — Yes.  And  if 
you  add  about  10  per  cent,  of  water,  and  churn  the 
milk,  you  get  an  imitation  of  buttermilk  that  will  pass 
most  people. 

2555.  Have  you  any  experience  of  chemical  preserva- 
tives in  milk  at  creameries? — A  local  chemist  informed 
me  that  the  sales  of  boric  acid  and  other  preservatives 
for  milk  sent  to  creameries  were  greatly  on  the 
increase.  It  was  about  two  years  ago  I  was  informed 
of  that. 


2556.  Did  he  say  what  other  chemicals  were  used? — 
No  others.  It  is  confined  to  boracic  acid,  and  some  of 
the  other  patent  compounds  called  milk  sweeteners,  &c. 

2557.  This  is  rather  objectionable? — Yes;  and  I  do 
not  think  they  ought  to  be  permitted  in  the  new  milk. 

2558.  Mr.  O'Bkien. — Do  you  think  they  have  a 
deleterious  effect  from  the  public  health  point  of  view? 
— They  are  objectionable. 

2559.  Sir  John  Lentaigne. — Does  your  Department 
give  any  premiums  for  winter  dairying — have  they 
considered  that  question? — Yes;  there  are  two  experi- 
ments in  winter  dairying.  At  two  creameries  the  fol- 
lowing experiment  is  being  tried  : — During  the  months 
of  December,  January,  and  February,  a  minimum  of 
5(j.  per  gallon  for  milk  of  average  quality  is  guaranteed 
by  the  Department,  and  4^d.  during  the  month  of 
March.  They  may  be  able  to  make  that  price  them- 
selves, but  we  guarantee  that  it  will  not  be  less  than 
that.    (See  Department's  Journal,  Vol.  12,  Part  2.) 

2560.  Mr.  O'Brien.— That  is  for  the  whole  milk?— 
No,  for  the  butter  fat.  In  addition,  for  each  gallon 
of  milk  supplied  over  what  they  produced  last  year, 
that  is,  for  the  increase,  we  guarantee  them  an  extra 
penny.  We  offer  a  penny  per  gallon  for  the  increase 
in  the  winter  supply. 

2561.  How  long  has  this  been  in  force? — The  experi- 
ment without  the  penny  per  gallon  for  the  increased 
supply  was  carried  out  for  three  years  at  a  creamery. 
With  the  addition  of  a  penny  it  starts  this  winter. 
There  was  a  slight  increase  in  the  milk  supply  at  the 
first  creamery,  but  the  trouble  we  found  was  that  there 
is  a  floating  population  amongst  the  cows,  rendering 
it  very  difficult  to  determine  whether  there  is  any  sub- 
stantial change.  The  springers  are  sold  in  the  autumn 
very  often,  and  that  goes  against  us.  It  also  takes  time 
for  a  man  to  alter  his  method  of  farming  in  order  to 
feed  winter  cows;  and  I  think  the  period  was  really 
too  short  to  enable  us  to  draw  any  definite  conclusions. 

2562.  Someone  has  been  talking  about  the  encourage- 
ment of  pure  herds  and  milch  cows  free  from  tubercu- 
losis,and  talking  of  premiums  being  given  for  such. 
Has  nothing  of  that  kind  been  done? — I  cannot  give 
you  any  information  on  that  point;  it  would  not  come 
into  my  branch. 

Mr.  Campbell. — Nothing  has  been  done. 

2563.  Mr.  Wilson. — Can  you  give  us  some  reasons 
why  it  is  that  the  creameries  appear  not  to  cater  very 
largely  for  the  whole  milk  trade  in  the  cities.  You 
suggest  that  the  maximum  price  that  the  whole  milk 
is  worth  at  the  creameries  is  about  6d.  a  gallon,  and 
in  towns  you  estimate  it  at  about  Is.  2d..  Why  do  not 
the  creameries  cater  for  that  particular  trade? — -I 
think  some  of  them  do.  I  know  some  send  milk  to 
Dublin  and  Belfast.  They  could  cater  more  widely  for 
it.  The  farmers  want  the  separated  milk  back 
for  feeding,  purposes.  In  some  districts  you 
could  not  get  whole  milk  for  export.  In  fact, 
I  may  say  that  when  I  suggested  the  export  of  milk 
to  England  at  8^d.  per  gallon,  free  on  rail,  the 
farmers  objected  to  sending  their  separated  milk  away 
even  at  that  price.  Of  course,  that  objection  is  broken 
down;  they  wanted  it' at  home  to  feed  pigs,  or  cows, 
or  something  of  that  kind.  I  think  that  town  dairy- 
men, if  they  selected  a  creamery  that  was  well 
equipped  and  well  managed  could  obtain  from  it  sup- 
plies of  good,  clean  milk,  and  have  a  regularity  about 
their  supplies  that  they  have  not  now. 

2564.  In  point  of  fact,  in  the  immediate  area  around 
Dublin  and  Belfast  the  creamery  system  has  not  got 
on  to  any  great  extent? — No,  because  the  milk  supply 
goes  into  the  towns. 

2565.  And  would  not  the  creamery  system  fit  into 
the  winter  shortage  that  exists  in  the  towns? — In 
England  a  great  many  of  the  farmers  have  combined 
to  pool  their  milk  and  send  it  to  the  London  market, 
and  they  are  better  able  to  deal  with  the  milk  trade  in 
that  way  than  by  working  individually. 

2566.  Your  suggestion  is  that  the  future  develop- 
ment of  the  city  milk  trade  should  proceed  along 
grouped  lines? — Yes;  I  think  you  could  control  it 
much  better. 

2567.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Could  you  tell  the  rates  for 
carrying  milk  on  railways? — There  are  some  special 
rates  for  separated  milk.  The  ordinary  rates  for  milk 
are  : — Up  to  80  miles,  one  halfpenny  per  gallon:  from 
31  to  50  miles,  three-farthings;  from  51  to  100  miles, 
one  penny.  Over  100  miles,  one  and  one-eighth  of  a 
penny.  That  is  at  farmer's  risk,  and  between  local 
stations  only.  It  costs  something  like  2d.  or  2|d  to 
send  milk  to  London.  Empties  are  returned  free 
in  all  cases. 
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2568.  I  think  that  on  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Railway  they  have  special  rates  for  country 
produce? — It  is  their  rate-book  from  which  I  read. 

2569.  For  the  supply  of  Dublin  the  rate  would  be 
Id.  a  gallon  on  an  average? — I  quite  agree  with  you. 

2570.  Mr.  Wilson. — When  the  milk  comes  into  the 
creameries  under  existing  conditions,  is  there  any 
sediment  test  or  any  fermentation  test? — There  are 
several  tests  that  some  good  managers  apply,  and  in 
which  we  give  instruction.  There  is  the  ordinary 
sediment  test,  where  you  take  a  pint  or  a  quart  of 
milk  and  place  it  in  a  sort  of  inverted  bottle,  to  the 
bottom  of  which  is  connected  a  small  tube  which 
narrows  to  a  graduatel  point.  The  dirt  settles  into 
this  tube;  the  tube  can  be  disconnected,  and  you  can 
measure  the  amount  of  dirt  in  the  milk.  There  are 
various  fermentation  tests  as  to  whether  the  milk  is 
good  or  bad. 

2571.  Are  these  tests  in  general  use?— No.  They 
are  used  by  very  few.  There  is  also  the  acidity  test.  If 
there  is  high  acidity  you  know  the  milk  has  not  been 
taken  care  of.    This  is  in  more  general  use. 

2572.  In  point  of  fact,  there  is  not  very  much  work 
of  that  kind  being  done? — ^No. 

2573.  You  would  like  that  system  developed? — Yes. 
Of  course,  you  could  only  have  a  system  like  that  by 
educational  methods. 

2574.  Is  this  test  a  thing  that  you  could 
standardise? — There  has  been  a  rough  standardisa- 
tion adopted,  but  it  is  not  made  an  absolute  rule  by 
anyone  that  I  know  of. 

2575.  Would  you  recommend  it  in  the  present  state 
of  knowledge? — I  do  not  think  there  is  sufficient  known 
to  warrant  us  laying  down  a  standard  of  that  kind. 

2576.  With  regard  to  tuberculosis,  we  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  evidence  on  the  subject  in  connection 
with  the  milk  trade,  and  one  of  the  points  that  has 
been  brought  out  very  strongly  is  the  great  danger 
from  the  obviously  and  clinically  tubercular  animal. 
Is  there  any  custom  in  the  creamery  system  by  which 
a  dangerous  cow  is  eliminated? — None  at  all  that  I 
know  of — none,  except  what  power  the  local  authori- 
ties have  under  the  Dairies,  Cowsheds,  and  Milk  Shops 
Order.  From  the  creamery  point  of  view,  or  from  the 
Departmental,  I  don't  know  of  any  powers  at  all. 

2577.  Theii,  in  the  event  of  the  Commission  con- 
sidering it  very  desirable  that  the  tubercular  cow 
should  be  excluded  altogether,  would  the  creamery  as 
such  be  capable  of  producing  some  machinery  which 
would  prevent  virulent  tubercular  milk  getting  into 
the  public  supply? — If  you  pasteurise  milk  you  pre- 
vent it. 

2578.  I  mean  to  absolutely  eliminate  the  tubercu- 
lous cow?— The  organisation  of  the  creamery  might 
help  you  to  carry  out  an  examination  of  the  cows. 

2579.  That  brings  me  to  the  point — do  you  con- 
sider that  the  present  system  of  pasteurising  really  has 
any  great  influence  on  tubercle  bacilli  at  all? — 
Well,  I  have  always  been  led  to  believe  that  it  does, 
but  I  think  it  is  a  question  you  should  ask  a  medical 
bacteriologist.  It  is  ce;rtainly  accepted  by  competent 
authorities  in  quite  a  number  of  countries  that  you  can 
prevent  the  spread  of  tubercular  disease  to  a  great 
extent  by  pasteurising  the  milk. 

2580.  Is  the  bulk  of  the  milk  brought  up  to  a 
tubercle  killing  temperature? — In  pasteurising  milk 
you  may  heat  the  milk  to  a  comparatively  low  tempera- 
ture for  a  long  time,  or  to  a  very  high  temperature  for 
a  short  time.  In  both  cases,  if  the  work  is  properly 
done,  the  tubercle  bacillus  is  destroyed.  The  question 
you  ask  is  not  one  on  which  I  can  give  you  any  per- 
sonal information.  I  have  taken  a  close  interest  in  the 
matter,  but  it  is  not  part  of  my  work  to  follow  up  that 
particular  subject.* 

2581.  You  have  suggested  that  there  are  certain  dis- 
tricts where  a  shortage  of  milk  occurs,  and  others  in 
which  it  does  not  occur.  Can  you  tell  us  the 
particular  areas  that  ought  to  be  examined? — Sligo, 
Roscommon,  part  of  Longford,  and  part  of  Leitrim. 
There  seems  to  be  something  else  at  work  in  these  dis- 
tricts than  the  drought.  In  some  cases  the  milk 
supply  to  the  local  creameries  has  decreased  for  the 
past  few  years,  and  whether  that  is  causing  a  shortage 
in  the  milk  supply  to  the  local  people  I  don't  know. 

2582.  That  is  the  area  that  you  suggest  we  ought  to 
inquire  into? — Yes,  from  what  I  may  call  the  creamery 

*  See  Appendix 


point  of  view.  In  the  Counties  of  Leitrim,  Longford,, 
part  of  Roscommon,  and  Sligo,  there  appears  to  be  a 
decrease  due  to  other  causes  than  drought. 

2583.  I  believe  that  recently  the  Irish  Agricultural 
Organisation  Society  has  been  starting  a  method  of 
controlling  the  provision  of  butter  on  voluntary  lines. 
It  is,  I  believe,  in  action,  and  they  are  trying  to  in- 
crease the  quality  of  the  butter  in  order  to  get  a  higher 
price  for  milk.  The  alternative,  I  gather,  would  be 
to  give  compulsory  powers  to,  say,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  as  suggested  in  your  evidence,  to  prose- 
cute people  who  vend  dirty  milk? — There  is  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  Council  of  Agriculture  and  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  the  Irish 
Butter  Industry,  and  resolutions  of  various  bodies  con- 
cerned with  the  industry,  such  as  the  resolution  of  the 
Irish  Creameries  Managers'  Association,  passed  at  a 
meeting  held  in  Limerick,  asking  the  Department  to 
obtain  power  to  prosecute  anyone  tendering  dirty  milk, 
to  creameries  and  condensing  factories.  There  has  been 
a  noticeable  attempt  on  the  part  of  quite  a  number  of 
the  creameries  to  group  together  in  order  to  refuse  tO' 
receive  dirty  milk,  but  that  has  not  been  successful  so 
far ;  at  least,  not  in  the  districts  where  it  was  originally 
suggested,  namely,  in  Limerick  and  Tipperary.  At  a 
largely  attended  meeting  in  Limerick  to  deal  with  the- 
matter,  I  suggested  the  formation  of  milk-grading  as- 
sociations, and  put  forward  a  scheme.  They  expressed 
doubt  as  to  its  feasibility,  and  they  passed  resolutions 
similar  to  other  resolutions  which  had  been  passed  else- 
where, that  the  Government  be  asked  to  empower  the 
Department  to  prosecute  persons  sending  dirty  milk  to 
a  creamery. 

2584.  Then  I  gather  that  even  with  these  powers,, 
there  would  be  a  large  range  from  the  minimum  that 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  a  very  high  quality?— I 
don't  think  tliere  is  that  difierence.  If  milk  is  clean 
you  cannot  have  it  cleaner.  If  the  milk  and  the  can 
are  clean,  and  the  milk  is  free  from  infection,  it  is 
quite  good  enough  for  consumption.  From  that  point 
of  view,  I  don't  think  you  can  distinguish  between 
clean  milk,  cleaner  and  cleanest  milk.  Of  course, 
you  may  examine  the  milk  bacteriologically,  but  the 
method  is  on  trial,  and  the  price  of  such  milk  has  to 
be  raised. 

2585.  Miss  McNeill. — In  America  they  grade  the- 
milk.  There  is  certified  milk  and  inspected  milk  and 
there  is  a  third  grade? — It  is  on  its  trial  over  there. 
In  Copenhagen  they  rely  on  their  own  inspection,  and 
they  have  one  of  the  cleanest  and  best  supplies  in 
Europe.  It  is  the  same  in  Hamburg  and  also  in 
Stockholm.  It  is  done  by  limited  liability  com- 
panies, which  undertake  to  supply  clean  milk  from  cows- 
free  from  disease,  and  they  receive  a  price  not  more 
than  we  are  paying  to-day. 

2586.  Mr.  Wilson. — They  have  arrived  at  this  ideal 
condition  along  voluntary  lines? — It  applies  merely  to 
the  milk  supply  of  a  few  particular  companies.  People 
prefer  to  buy  from  these  large  companies  which  are 
satisfied  with  a  small  profit  on  a  large  turnover  and 
have  good  supervision. 

2587.  That  has  been  along  voluntary  lines? — Yes; 
and  it  has  been  very  successful. 

2588.  Is  there  any  country  that  you  know  of  where 
the  compulsory  lines  have  had  the  same  results? — I 
cannot  call  to  mind  the  compulsory  powers  other  coun- 
tries have  at  present.  It  is  not  a  question  that  I  had 
thought  over,  and  I  cannot  call  to  mind  what  has  been 
done.  I  think  there  is  something  being  done  in 
America,  some  State  legislation.  I  would  refer  to  the 
Reports  of  the  English  Local  Government  Board  on 
American  methods  for  control  and  improvement  of  the 
milk  supply,  new  series,  No.  1,  1909.  Also  to  Colonial 
regulations. 

2589.  There  are  two  definite  lines  of  possible  action. 
One  is  by  voluntary  work  and  the  other  by  compul- 
sion?— Yes.  If  you  enforce  the  present  laws  properly 
most  of  it  will  be  done.  That  is,  if  you  see  that  the 
places  are  clean-  I  am  not  speaking  about  the  ventila- 
tion or  the  air  space,  but  merely  cleanliness.  That 
is  a  great  thing  to  be  desired  and  secured. 

2590.  In  regard  to  the  churns  and  milk  vessels? — 
There  are  some  types  of  cans  that,  as  I  have  said,  are 
very  unsuitable. 

2591.  Would  you  consider  it  a  hardship  that  milk 
vessels  for  railway  work  should  be  standardised? — -Not 
if  you  give  time  to  get  rid  of  the  old  vessels.    The  can; 
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should  be  designed  so  that  all  parts  can  be  reached 
with  the  hand,  and  that  all  portions  of  the  interior 
should  be  visible;  there  should  be  no  crevices,  and  the 
•can  should  be  dipped  in  tin  in  order  that  there  may 
be  no  crevices  for  dirt.  Domes  on  the  top  of  the  lids 
are  a  great  nuisance,  and  I  don't  know  what  they  were 
ever  put  on  for,  but  they  are  one  of  the  greatest  sources 
I"  of  contamination. 

2592.  You  would  have  no  objection  to  some  system 
of  standardising  and  legalising  certain  patterns  of 
churns,  and  forbidding  others  after  a  specified  time? — 
I  have  no  objection  if  you  give  time.  I  think  that  the 
brass  strips  on  the  inside  of  the  tankards  should  be 
done  away  with,  as  they  are  soldered  on,  and  milk  gets 
behind,  and  they  are  a  possible  source  of  contamina- 
tion. I  may  say  that  the  Instructors  in  visiting  the 
creameries  frequently  strip  these  off. 

2593.  They  are  no  use? — No.  They  are  not  used  for 
measuring  to  any  great  extent. 

2594.  I  think  that  you  remarked  earlier  in  your  evi- 
dence that  one  of  the  difficulties  of  supplying  the 
labouring  man — the  small  man  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  creamery — was  the  small  size  of  the  accounts  and 
the  trouble  the  farmer  would  have  in  collecting  such 
small  sums? — Yes.  I  am  told  that  farmers  object  to 
heing  troubled  with  small  accounts,  but  the^  will  sell 
as  much  as  you  like  if  the  pennies  are  brought  up. 
The  small  accounts  lead  to  friction. 

2595.  If  it  were  possible  in  any  particular  area  to 
organise  a  demand — some  voluntary  society  or  persons 
io  arrange  for  a  certain  definite  supply  of  milk,  which 
a  farmer  would  hand  over  in  bulk,  and  for  which  he 
would  be  paid  in  bulk,  and  cither  the  creamery  or  the 
voluntary  society  assisted  in  delivering  that  milk  into 
"the  smaller  houses,  there  would  be  no  objection  to  that? 
— I  should  not  think  so. 

2596.  It  is  quite  a  simple  matter  to  organise  a  sys- 
tem of  delivery  over  a  particular  district,  and  that 
would  get  over  the  difficulty  of  the  small  accounts  and 
the  small  debts? — Yes. 

2597.  Perhaps  the  question  I  am  going  to  ask  with 
regard  to  milk  records  should  be  addressed  to  another 
witness  from  the  Department,  as  the  matter  may  not 
come  within  the  scope  of  your  own  particular  work. 
What  experience  have  you  about  the  keeping  of  milk 
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records  and  the  grading-up  of  the  milk  output? — We 
have  twelve  Associations  keeping  milk  records  at  the 
present  moment,  with  163  members  and  1,425  cows. 
Two  of  these  have  been  running  for  two  or  three  years; 
others  have  been  running  experimentally  from  eighteen 
months  to  a  year,  as  the  portion  of  Scheme  20 
referring  to  contesting  associations  was  only  inaugu- 
rated in  1910.  Quite  a  number  of  others  are  about 
to  start.  The  work  of  these  Associations 
has  been  a  revelation  to  many  farmers,  because  they 
found  that  the  pet  cows  which  they  thought  gave  them 
the  most  milk  were  often  the  worst  of  the  herd,  and 
that  the  cows  which  gave  a  smaller  supply  of  milk  for 
a  longer  period  were  better  than  the  big  milkers  for  a 
short  period.  They  are  very  difficult  associations  to 
start. 

2598.  Once  you  get  them  introduced  into  a  district 
you  would  expect  them  to  spread? — Yes,  especially  as 
soon  as  we  can  get  a  number  of  the  records  of  the  dif- 
ferent herds  printed  and  distributed,  together  with  the 
notes  of  the  owner  of  the  herd  as  to  which  he  thought 
was  the  best  cow  originally.  There  is  a  tremendous  dif- 
ference between  the  yield  of  cows,  ranging  from  300 
gallons  to  1,000  gallons  a  year.  I  may  mention  that 
sometimes  managers  of  creameries  are  slow  to  push 
Associations  of  this  kind,  as  it  may  get  them  into 
trouble  with  their  customers,  owing  to  differences 
in  tests.  But  these  difficulties  would  not  arise  where 
the  work  is  properly  carried  out  at  the  creamery. 

2599.  You  have  an  interesting  Table'"'  showing  the 
number  of  cattle,  milch  cows,  and  heifers  in  Ireland 
in  each  of  the  years  from  1900  to  1911,  and  the  export 
of  cattle  from  Ireland  during  the  same  period.  Have 
you  any  reason  to  believe  that  during  the  period 
covered  the  average  production  per  head  of  cows  in 
Ireland  has  gone  down? — I  have  no  reason  to  believe 
that.  There  is  no  proof  of  it.  Most  men  do  not  know 
at  present  what  their  cows  are  giving,  and  they  did 
not  know  ten  years  ago.  In  1893  or  1894,  when  I  was 
at  creamery  work,  we  had  a  census  taken  of  the  cows, 
and  we  tried  to  make  out  what  was  the  milk  yield  per 
cow,  and  it  averaged  500  gallons  for  that  particular 
district,  delivered  to  the  creamery.  That  was  in  the 
County  Limerick,  and  there  were  some  fine  milkers 
there  at  that  time.  I  know  of  men  with  pure-bred 
herds  who  are  afraid  to  test  their  cows  because  thcj 
think  they  would  show  up  badly. 


*  Table  showing  the  total  number  of  Cattle,  Milch  Cows,  and  Heifers  in  Calf  in  Ireland  in  each  of  the  years 
1900  to  1911,  inclusive;  also  the  Exports  of  Cattle  from  Ireland  during  the  same  period. 


Total  No.  of 

Milch  Cows, 

Heifers 

Milch  Cows, 

Total  No.  of 

Milch  Cows 

Springer.' 

Year. 

Cattle. 

including 

in 

etc.,  percentage 

cattle 

exported. 

exported. 

Heifers  in  calf. 

calf. 

whole. 

exported. 

Col.  1. 

Col.  2. 

Col.  3. 

Col.  4. 

Col.  5. 

Col.  6. 

Col.  7. 

1900  ... 

4,608,550 

1,458,074 

Not 

31-6 

746,135 

Not 

Not 

1901  ... 

4,673,323 

1,482,483 

shown 

31-7 

H  43,087 

shown 

shown 

1902  ... 

4,782,221 

1,310,737 

separately 

31-6 

960,351 

separately 

separately 

1903  ... 

4,664.112 

1,495,179 

prior 

32-1 

898,536 
775,197 

prior 

prior 

1904  ... 

4,676,718 

1,497,647 

to 

32-0 

to 

to 

1905  ... 

4,646,215 

1,487,964 

1908. 

32-0 

749,934 

1908. 

1908. 

1906  ... 

4,638,924 

1,496,284 

32-3 

776,281 

1907  ... 

4,676,493 

1,561,463 

33-4 

843,010 

Ifl08  ... 

4,792,453 

1,586,425 

88,626 

33-1 

862,634 

42,736 

27,772 

1909  ... 

4,699,564 

1,548,986 

84,829 

33-6 

838,583 

41,463 

26,247 

1910  ... 

4,688,888 

1,567,584 

86,612 

33-2 

859,181 

45,112 

29,904 

1911  ... 

4,711,720 

1,565,418 

96,873 

33-2 

Not 

yet  available. 

The  figures  for  columns  1  and  2  for  each  County  and  Poor  Law  Union  are  available. 

The  figures  in  column  3  are  included  in  those  in  column  2. 

The  figures  in  columns  6  and  7  are  included  in  those  in  column  5. 

Previous  to  1900,  these  figures  were  collected  by  the  Registrar-General  for  Ireland,  and  after  that  by  the 
Department.    The  figures  are  obtained  by  the  police. 

The  figures  prior  to  1900  are  published  in  the  Agricultural  Statistics  for  Ireland,  1910  (Cd.  5964). 

The  number  of  milch  cows  (including  heifers  in  calf),  while  showing  a  considerable  increase  as  com- 
pared with  the  period  1880-1900.  being  as  low  as  1,356,585  in  1884,  is  still  below  the  figures  of  the  record 
years  1857-1860.    In  1859  the  number  is  given  as  1,960,389. 

Meanwhile  the  total  number  of  cattle  has  increased,  but  the  proportion  of  milch  cows  is  considerably 
lower  than  in  the  earlier  years.  In  1862  the  milch  cows  were  47-7  per  cent,  of  the  total  cattle  enumerated. 
The  percentage  gradually  fell,  till  in  1900  it  reached  31-6  per  cent.  Since  then  the  percentage  shows  a 
tendency  to  rise.  It  will  be  further  noticed  that  while  the  increase  in  the  total  number  of  cattle  between 
1900  and  1910  is  103,170,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  milch  cows  and  heifers  in  calf  is  107,344. 
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2600.  You  gave  evidence  as  to  the  possibility  of 
utilising  the  separated  milk? — Yes. 

2601.  At  the  present  time  the  real  objection  to  in- 
creasing the  use  of  separated  milk  would  be  the  fact 
that  for  the  greater  part  it  is  dirty?— I  would  not  like 
to  say  that,  lou  can  get  it  from  creameries  whose 
milk  supply  is  above  reproach.  We  have  creameries 
under  our  supervision  where  none  of  the  milk  is  de- 
livered in  a  dirty  condition,  and  it  would  be  quite 
possible  to  obtain  separated  milk  from  places  like  that 
which  would  be  above  suspicion. 

2602.  That  would  be  obtainable  even  at  the  present 
moment? — Yes.  I  may  say  that  I  have  seen  hundreds 
of  gallons  of  separated  milk  wasted  because  there  was 
no  outlet  for  ^  it.  There  you  had  an  article  half  as 
valuable  as  milk  running  in  the  sewers> 

2603.  Sir  John  Lentaigne. — That  is  not  going  on 
now? — It  is  stopped.    We  found  other  outlets  for  it. 

2604.  Mr.  Campbell. — I  don't  know  whether  you 
are  aware  of  the  experiments  carried  on  by  the  Depart- 
ment on  the  feeding  of  pigs  on  separated  milk? — • 
Speaking  from  memory,  I  think  it  was  proved  that  the 
value  of  the  separated  milk  might  run  as  high  as  2d. 
per  gallon  for  pig  feeding. 

2605.  We  take  it,  that  for  pig  feeding  and  calf  feed- 
ing it  is  worth  at  least  a  penny  a  gallon? — Yes. 

2606.  Before  separated  milk  could  be  delivered  in 
Dublin,  what  would  the  price  be? — 4d.  or  4|^d.  a  gal- 
lon. 

2607.  Then,  of  course,  the  store  trade  in  Ireland  is  a 
very  valuable  one,  and  it  depends  on  calf -rearing? — 
Yes. 

2608.  So  that  there  is  a  considerable  demand  and 
need  for  separated  milk  in  the  country? — Yes,  and 
that  need  must  be  growing,  because  the  export  of  store 
cattle  is  increasing. 

2609.  There  are  many  districts  where  you  cannot 
buy  separated  milk  from  the  creamery? — Yes,  that  is 
so,  in  quantities. 

2610.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  farmers  would  not  sell 
it  in  some  cases? — That  is  so. 

2611.  Because  they  know  it  is  a  valuable  food  for 
their  calves? — Yes. 

2612.  Do  you  know  much  about  dried  milk? — I 
have  seen  three  or  four  plants  at  work,  and  I  have 
examined  about  twenty  brands  of  that  milk. 

2613.  What  is  your  opinion  of  it  as  a  food? — None 
of  it  is  completely  soluble.  It  loses  its  solubility.  I 
have  some  in  the  ofi&ce  ten  years  old,  and  it  is 
absolutely  insoluble.  So  long  as  it  dries  it  keeps, 
but  it  does  not  retain  its  solubility.  I  tried  samples 
at  home,  both  as  a  beverage  and  in  puddings,  and 
could  always  easily  detect  it.  The  flavour  was  not 
good  in  many  cases,  and  none  of  it  was  like  milk. 

2614.  You  don't  regard  it  as  anything  like  an  equi- 
valent of  fresh  milk? — No.  One  large  firm  in  London, 
Applin  and  Barrett,  cook  a  lot  of  puddings  and 
sausages,  and  I  thought  they  had  a  good  opening  for 
its  use,  but  their  plant  is  idle  now.  There  are  also 
three  or  four  other  plants  in  this  country  idle.  The  best 
dried  milk  was  the  Berlin  brand,  and  the  second  one 
was  Swedish.  In  both  of  these  the  milk  was  condensed 
and  dried  in  a  vacuum.  There  are  other  brands  made 
by  the  Just-Hatmaker  process.  I  have  some  that  was 
made  in  Cheshire,  and  I  cannot  get  it  wholly  to  dis- 
solve. If  you  used  chemicals  you  could  make  it  all 
soluble,  but  there  is  a  change  that  takes  place  in  the 
constitution  of  the  casein ;  where  I  found  the 
dried  milk  wholly  soluble  I  would  look  for  these 
chemical  salts  that  dissolve  the  casein. 

2615.  Sir  John  Lentaigne. — In  the  treatment  of  the 
dried  milk  would  not  the  enzymes  be  destroyed? — Yes. 

2616.  Mr.  Campbell. — To  come  back  to  the  question 
of  pasteurisation,  you  were  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee that  sat  on  the  butter  industry,  and  it  was 
stated  in  evidence  before  that  Committee  that  the  very 
finest  butter  in  the  world  is  produced  in  Ireland? — Yes. 

2617.  And  that  is  not  pasteurised? — I  have  seen  it 
made  from  raw,  unpasteurised  milk. 

2618.  Let  us  take  the  butter  of  Ireland  as  a  whole? 
—Taking  it  as  a  whole,  pasteurised  butter  is  superior. 

2619.  That  is  what  is  produced. in  Ireland? — Yes. 

2620.  That  was  not  the  evidence  that  was  given  be- 


fore the  Committee? — But  I  did  not  give  evidence- 
before  the  Committee. 

2621.  The  evidence  was  that  the  finest  butter  that 
came  from  Ireland  was  summer  butter  unpasteurised. 
It  was  also  given  in  evidence  repeatedly  that  the 
Danish  butter  was  inferior  in  flavour  to  that  butter,, 
but  more  constant  in  quality  and  better  in  texture? — » 
That  is  so.  Takeii  as  a  whole,  if  you  put  unpasteurised 
butter  on  one  side  and  the  pasteurised  on  the  other,, 
the  pasteurised  would  be  better.  I  won't  say  that 
there  might  not  be  better  samples  amongst  the  unpas- 
teurised butter. 

2622.  That  is  the  point?— They  would  be  fuller 
flavoured. 

2623.  If  you  pasteurised  your  milk  you  would  re- 
duce the  samples  of  the  fine'st  butter?— I  don't  think 
you  would  to  the  extent  that  would  warrant  you  in 
not  recommending  pasteurisation. 

2624.  You  were  very  emphatic  in  your  evidence  that 
you  are  in  favour  of  all  the  milk  being  pasteurised. 
Many  butter  merchants  are  of  opinion  that  if  you  do- 
so  you  would  sacrifice  some  of  your  finest  butters? — 
You  might  to  a  small  extent,  but  it  wovild  be  better  on 
the  whole  to  pasteurise. 

2625.  Talking  of  the  pasteurisation  of  milk,  you 
could  not  pasteurise  milk  for  cheese? — Not  at  high- 
temperatures. 

2626.  Are  the  requirements  of  the  Dairies  and  Cow- 
sheds Order  having  any  effect  on  the  supply  of  milk 
to  creameries  to  your  knowledge? — Personally,  I  can- 
not say. 

2627.  Have  you  heard  any  of  the  farmers  complain- 
ing?— It  was  stated  in  two  or  three  places  that  the- 
creameries  lost  suppliers  through  the  enforcement 
of  the  Order,  and  we  sent  circulars  to  our 
Instructors,  asking  them  to  make  inquiries.  Out  of 
150  creameries  situated  in  the  districts  where  the 
Order  was  enforced  only  seven  creameries  lost, 
customers,  and  the  number  of  suppliers  lost  would  not 
be  ten  per  cent,  of  those  supplying  -the  seven  creameries. 
In  some  cases  we  found  that  where  these  statements- 
had  been  made  there  had  been  a  good  deal  of  dissatis- 
faction regarding  the  management  of  the  creameries, 
and  that  the  loss  of  suppliers  had  been  going  on 
prior  to  the  Order  being  enforced.  In  fact,  I  think 
the  Order  was  merely  an  excuse  for  leaving  on  the  part 
of  some  members. 

2628.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  firmly  enforced  in 
the  creamery  districts? — I  don't  think  so. 

2629.  And  that  a  great  deal  requires  to  be  done  in 
that  direction  before  you  get  your  milk  supply  at  the 
creamery  to  your  satisfaction? — ^Decidedly. 

2630.  A  Bill  has  been  prepared  for  introduction  to- 
Parliament  on  the  Butter  Industry,  and  indirectly  the 
question  of  milk  is  dealt  with  in  it? — That  is  so. 

2631.  Are  the  Department  seeking  powers  to  prose- 
cute persons  bringing  dirty  milk  to  the  creamery? — 
Yes. 

2632.  And  you  are  in  favour  of  that? — Yes. 

2633.  Referring  to  the  Butter  Report,  do  you  ad- 
here to  the  statement  in  it  that  the  Department  should 
seek  power,  as  far  as  necessary  in  the  general  interest 
of  the  dairy  industry,  to  regulate  all  the  conditions 
under  which  milk  is  produced  and  subsequently  treated 
for  the  manufacture  of  milk  and  butter? — Yes. 

2634.  And  that  until  such  powers  are  obtained  you  j' 
will  not  be  in  a  position  to  certify  that  the  milk  that  k 
is  produced  in  the  creamery  is,  in  every  case,  such  as  (I 
the  public  health  should  demand? — Yes;  I  agree  with.  )| 
that.  Until  you  have  some  powers  of  that  kind  yoa  ' 
cannot  give  any  guarantee. 

2635.  Mr.  O'Brien. — You  said  at  the  beginning  of 
your  evidence  to-day  that  managers  of  creameries  did^ 
not  like  to  reject  milk  from  suppliers,  because  the  sup- 
pliers were  often  their  masters — members  of  the  co- 
operative creamery? — That  is  quite  a  recognised  thing. -j 

2636.  You  have  actually  found  that — the  managers 
tell  you  so — that  they  dare  not  refuse  the  milk? — 
Yes.  They  also  have  a  difficulty  in  some  creameries 
in  refusing  milk  where  the  competition  in  the  district 
is  keen,  because  the  man  whose  milk  is  held  up  at  one 
creamery  sells  it  at  the  opposition  creamery. 

2637.  Have  the  Department  any  system  of  regis- 
tering creameries  and  stating  if  they  come  up  to  the 
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standard? — When  an  Instructor  visits  a  creamery  he 
has  to  fill  in  a  report  of  this  kind.  (Form  handed  in.) 
He  has  to  answer  questions  about  the  condition  of 
everything.  He  has  got  to  state  whether  everything  is 
clean,  tidy,  and  orderly,  and  that  report  is  written  out 
at  the  creamery  there  and  then,  so  that  whatever  the 
Instructor  writes  can  be  discussed  by  the  manager.  We 
check  that;  a  man  might  water  down  his  report  for  one 
reason  or  other,  but  we  always  find  that  the  Instructors 
write  full  and  complete  reports  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  creamery  at  the  time  they  visit  it. 

2638.  He  writes  these  reports  on  the  spot? — Yes. 

2639.  Does  he  give  a  copy  of  his  report  to  the 
manager,  president,  or  owner  of  the  creamery? — The 
book  is  actually  kept  in  the  creamery.  There  are  three 
copies  of  the  report  made;  one  is  sent  to  the  Depart- 
ment, one  is  sent  to  the  president  or  owner  of  the 
creamery,  and  one  is  left  in  the  creamery,  so  that  the 
manager  sees  it,  the  owner  or  president  sees  it,  and 
the  Department  sees  it. 

2640.  The  idea  is  to  facilitate  the  carrying  out  of 
the  recommendations? — Yes;  and  the  improvement  of 
the  condition  of  the  premises  or  machinery  in  any  way 
that  it  requires  improvement,  with  the  object  of  in- 
creasing the  quality,  and  hence  the  price,  of  the 
finished  article. 

2641.  Having  got  these  reports,  is  there  any  kind  of 
registration? — When  a  creamery  is  clean  and  orderly 
it  is  what  is  called  "  approved,"  and  it  is  placed  on  the 
list.    I  have  an  "  approved  "  list  here. 

2642.  You  have  a  system  in  the  Department  of  sur- 
prise visits  for  butter  prizes? — Surprise  butter  inspec- 
tion. Only  those  on  the  approved  list  are  entitled  to 
compete. 

2643.  Being  on  the  "  approved  "  list  is  a  very  sub- 
stantial benefit  to  a  creamery? — It  should  be. 

2644.  The  inducements  you  offer  in  this  way  ought 
to  take,  to  some  extent,  the  place  of  compulsory 
powers?- — You  will  always  find  a  number  standing  out. 
You  know  it  in  connectioii  with  the  Organisation 
Society,  and  we  know  it  in  connection  with  the 
creameries  generally. 

2645.  The  Chairman. — Is  the  number  of  approved 
societies  increasing? — It  is  just  about  the  same. 

2646.  Some  fall  off  and  others  come  on? — Yes.  For 
instance,  if  they  don't  try  to  improve  the  milk  supply 
or  keep  the  premises  clean  and  in  order,  we  have  to 
drop  one  or  t^'o. 

2647.  It  is  a  mark  of  cleanliness  and  order  to  get  on 
this  list?— Yes. 

2648.  Prof.  Mettam. — That  is  a  certificate  of  ap- 
proval ? — Y'es. 

2649.  Mr.  O'Brien. — The  tankards  in  which  the 
milk  is  sent  down  to  the  creameries  are  the  same  form 
of  tankard  that  is  sent  on  the  railways? — In  the  case 
of  the  fifteen  to  twenty  gallon  tankards  they  would  be 
practically  the  same  shape,  but  the  smaller  ones  that 
are  often  locally  made,  you  cannot  see  the  inside  to 
examine  them. 

2650.  On  the  whole,  do  you  tliink  the  tankards  used 
by  the  creameries  and  the  factories  are  rightly  shaped? 
—No. 

2651.  In  spite  of  the  recommendations  and  the  many 
alluring  advertisements? — There  is  a  good  deal  of  room 
for  improvement. 

2652.  Do  you  know  of  any  tankard  that  is  right? — 
There  are  several  that  would  meet  with  absolute  ap- 
proval. There  are  several  firms  that  make  tankards 
that  would  be  suitable.  There  should  be  no  need  to 
put  dirty  rags,  newspa])ers,  or  hay  between  the  lids 
and  the  ireck  of  the  can. 

2653.  Would  not  your  opinion  be  that  not  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  tankards  sent  on  the  trains  have  their  lids 
properly  secured? — I  have  examined  them  as  a  matter 
of  cin-iosity.  I  have  seen  the  milk  trains  coming  into 
London,  and  I  don't  think  there  is  that  great  percent- 
age of  bad  lids. 

2654.  I  am  constantly  travelling  up  a  milk  line,  and 
,   I  should  say  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  tan- 
kards have  the  lids  secured  with    strings    and  with 
newspapers  and  other  things? — Yes. 

2655.  Would  you  not  recommend  that  all  the  lids  of 
the  tankards,  not  only  going  by  train,  but  going  from 


the  supplier  to  the  creamery,  should  be  fastened  with 
a  seal? — It  would  cost  you  17s.  6d.  for  a  seal,  and, 
besides,  I  don't  think  that  it  is  necessary.  If  the  lids 
are  fastened  down  with  some  of  the  ordinary  methods 
of  fastening  it  seems  to  be  perfectly  secured,  as  far  as 
I  can  make  out.    We  had  no  difficulty  with  lids. 

2656.  I  am  thinking  of  the  contamination  by  the 
roadside.  Some  of  the  creamery  carts  go  two  or  three 
miles,  and  are  driven  by  irresponsible  boys  or  girls, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  in  my  part  of  the 
country  there  is  a  good  deal  of  tampering  with  milk — 
a  pint  taken  out  here  and  there,  and  water  from  a 
ditch  added? — That  may  happen,  but  I  don't  think  you 
would  ever  get  a  lid  that  a  smart  lad  with  inclinations 
of  that  kind  could  not  get  round. 

2657.  You  don't  think  that  it  would  be  practicable 
to  have  them  sealed? — No. 

2658.  You  supply  plans  for  creameries?— When  we 
are  asked  for  them.  We  have  them  printed,  and  they 
are  sent  down  as  guides  to  the  local  architect,  with 
sketch  plans  suiting  that  particular  building  or  site. 

2659.  Do  you  supervise  his  drawings? — We  may  ask 
the  Society  to  submit  them  to  us,  but  we  have  no 
power  to  compel  the  societies  or  tlioir  architects  to 
send  them  to  us. 

2660.  In  supplying  these  plans,  or  in  altering  plans, 
do  you  arrange  that  on  the  receiving  platform  of  the 
creamery  there  shall  be  a  place  for  the  scalding  of  the 
tankards  before  they  are  given  back  to  the  people? — 
That  is  done  sometimes,  just  along  the  side,  because 
it  could  not  be  done  in  front  of  the  platform,  as  there 
would  be  too  many  vessels. 

2661.  It  takes  longer  to  rinse  and  scald  the  cans 
than  to  empty  them? — Yes. 

2662.  Rinsing  could  be  done  on  the  platform? — It 
could  be  done  by  banding  the  vessel  to  a  man. 

2663.  If  you  had  the  two  men  who  are  generally  re- 
ceiving the  milk  with  a  scalding  pipe  at  hand,  they 
would  ensure  that  before  they  returned  the  tankard  it 
was  thoroughly  cleansed.  Is  it  not  the  practice  in 
certain  creameries  that  the  can  is  given  back  to  the 
boy ;  it  is  taken  round  the  creamery,  and  there  is  a 
scalding  pipe  to  scald  the  can  if  he  likes? — In  some 
cases  that  is  done.  It  is  not  a  question  of  room  on 
the  platform.  If  a  manager  wishes  to  have  these  cans 
rinsed  and  scalded  it  is  easy  to  have  it  done.  He  could 
see  it  done  from  the  platform,  or  get  a  man  to  see  that 
it  was  done?  I  have  recommended  this  for  fifteen 
years,  first  under  the  Commissioners  of  Education  and 
then  under  the  Department. 

2664.  In  most  of  the  creameries,  are  the  cream  vats 
open  at  the  top  or  covered? — All  are  open.  They  may 
put  on  a  muslin  cover  occasionally. 

2665.  Is  there  anything  to  prevent  dirt  and  germs 
and  flies  falling  into  the  cream? — As  a  rule,  they  are 
not  covered.  The  cream-room,  if  it  is  a  well-designed 
room  and  properly  situated,  would  hardly  be  exposed 
to  the  dust  and  flies  that  you  speak  of.  It  should  be 
away  from  the  road,  with  a  screen  of  trees  between  the- 
road  and  the  creamery. 

2666.  Most  creameries  are  made  in  such  a  way  that 
there  is  a  procession  of  carts  going  around? — Yes. 

2667.  That  road  is  not  always  very  clean,  and  there 
is  a  liability  that  dust  may  get  into  the  cream? — Of 
course,  unless  you  absolutely  cover  the  cream  up  and 
keep  it  from  exposure  it  would  be  liable  to  get  invisible 
dust  into  it  sometimes,  but  it  is  quite  an  easy  thing  to 
cover  the  cream  vats  with  a  piece  of  muslin  stretched 
on  a  lath  frame.    That  is  what  I  did  myself. 

2668.  And  that  is  what  you  recommend?— Yes. 

2669.  In  the  plans  do  you  arrange  that  these  vats 
should  be  away  from  the  windows,  so  that  the  dust  and 
flies  could  not  fall  into  tlie  vats? — These  are  the  direc- 
tions we  give  : — 

"  That  there  should  be  ample  room,  so  that  all  tanks, 
machines,  &c.,  may  be  placed  clear  of  the  walls  and 
each  other,  that  the  splashing  of  milk  or  milky  matter 
on  the  walls  will  be  avoided,  and  that  the  attendants 
can  approach  the  machines  on  all  sides  for  cleaning. 

"  That  there  should  not  be  any  wood  in  such  a  posi- 
tion, or  as  a  support  for  a  machine,  where  splashing 
will  take  place. 
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•'  That  the  floors  are  smooth  and  have  sufficient  fall. 
Iron  stands  should  be  used  for  supporting  machines 
and  tanks;  concrete  blocks  should  be  avoided. 

"  That  the  creamei-y  is  well  lighted  and  ventilated. 
Dirt  can  thus  be  seen;  and  the  creamery  will  dry 
quickly. 

"  That  the  drains  should  have  sufficient  fall  and  be 
trapped  outside. 

That  any  passage  or  place  where  milk  is  liable  to 
be  spilled  should  be  concreted,  or  suitably  paved  and 
drained." 

Provision  is  made  in  all  the  plans  for  the  erection  of 
pasteurising  plant,  and  in  the  ease  of  full  creameries 
space  is  provided  for  the  erection  of  a  chilling  machine 
and  cold  store. 

2670.  The  Department  gives  every  assistance  to  the 
creamery  by  printed  advice  as  to  the  most  suitable 
form  of  business? — Yes.  The  creamery  should  be  well 
lighted  and  ventilated,  the  drains  have  a  good  fall,  and 
so  on.  If  these  rules  are  complied  with,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  build  an  insanitary  creamery 

2671.  Do  you  advise  on  the  water  supply? — We  are 
not  water  diviners.  We  recommend  them  to  find  the 
water  before  they  build  the  creamery  and  how  they 
should  protect  their  well  from  surface  contamination. 

2672.  On  the  whole,  would  you  say  that  the 
creameries  are  careful  about  their  water  supply  now? 
— There  are  a  great  manj'  of  the  water  supplies  that 
want  looking  into.  Our  instructions  on  the  subject, 
contained  in  leaflet  No.  62,  are  as  follows  : — 

"  The  well  should  be  sunk  at  such  part  of  the  grounds 
that  all  surface  water  will  drain  naturally  from  it. 

It  should  be  sunk  to  such  a  depth  and  should  be  of 
such  diameter  that  the  storage  capacity,  below  the 
water  level,  shall  equal  the  quantity  of  water  required 
for  the  largest  day's  supply  of  milk  likely  to  be  re- 
ceived. 

Whether  the  lining  of  the  well  be  of  brick  or  stone 
it  should  have  a  course  every  few  feet  laid  in  cement 
to  act  as  a  strengthening  ring,  and  should  be  well 
puddled  behind  with  nine  inches  of  clay  to  a  depth  of 
at  least  fifteen  feet,  as  shown  in  sketch  below.  The 
upp)er  portion  of  the  well  should  be  finished  oS  in  con- 
crete carried  two  feet  above  the  ground  level,  and  pro- 
vided with  a  strong  cover  with  manhole.  A  wide  con- 
crete ring  should  be  built  round  the  top  and  drains 
provided  to  carry  away  any  surface  water." 


2673.  Sir  Johx  Lentaigne. — I  see  your  Instructor 
leports  specially  on  the  water  supply? — Yes.  That  re- 
port is  as  to  whether  he  finds  it  protected  from  surface 
contamination.  It  would  require  a  chemical  and  bac- 
teriological examination  to  discover  in  some  cases 
whether  the  water  is  polluted. 

2674.  Dr.  Mooehead. — With  regard  to  your  expe- 
rience of  condensing  factories,  do  they  use  skim  milk? 
— I  have  never  been  personally  employed  in  a  con- 
densing factory,  but  I  have  been  in  them.  It  is  mostly 
condensed  separated  milk  that  is  manufactured  in  Ire- 
land. 

2675.  Mr.  O'Brien. — And  it  is  labelled  as  such? — 
Yes,  as  far  as  I  have  seen. 

2676.  Do  they  add  any  ingredients? — Cane  sugar, 
vmless  they  were  condensing  sour  milk ;  then  they  have 
to  add  some  chemicals. 

2677.  I  see  that  the  Department  is  contemplating  a 
Bill  to  enable  them  to  prosecute  parties  tendering 
dirty  milk  to  the  creameries? — Yes. 

2678.  Would  you  think  it  advisable  to  add  milk- 
shops? — We  are  dealing  with  the  manufacturing  side. 
I  don't  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  draw  the  De- 
partment into  the  public  health  side  of  the  work.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  on  the  map  how  the 
creameries  are  distributed  throughout  the  country. 
About  half  the  number  are  in  the  Northern  third  of 
Ireland  and  about  half  are  in  the  Southern  third. 
There  is  a  great  belt  across  the  country  from  Louth  to 
]\Iayo  and  from  Wicklow  to  Galway  where  there  are  no 
creameries  or  butter  factories.  Father  Barry,  of  Old- 
castle,  gave  evidence  here  yesterday,  and  his  nearest 
creamerj'  is  about  ten  to  fifteen  miles  away.  I  don't 
know  that  the  map  is  interesting  in  any  way,  except  as 
showing  this  great  central  belt  where  there  are  no 
creameries.  The  creameries  are  in  the  North  and 
the  South. 

2679.  Mr.  Campbell. — It  is,  perhaps,  interesting  to 
know  that  in  Cork  the  hand  separator  is  used? — ^Yes. 
There  is  this  point  about  hand  separators  :  when  you 
take  the  heavjr  depreciation,  interest,  and  cost  of  run- 
ning and  all  other  expenses  into  account,  it  is  ques- 
tionable as  to  how  far  they  should  be  recommended. 
The  question  has  not  been  thoroughly  threshed  out  as 
to  cost.  The  prices  received  for  their  produce  are 
generally  low,  compared  to  creamery  prices. 

The  Chairman. — Thank  you  for  j'our  interesting  evi- 
dence. 


Sir  Richard  Barter. 


■2680.  I  was  asked  yesterday  whether  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  had  done  anything  towards  the 
propagation  of  goats  in  Ireland.  I  was  not  then  aware 
of  the  active  steps  thej'  are  taking.    There  was  a  Con- 


ference last  evening  under  the  presidency  of  Her  Ex- 
cellency, and  the  Department  promised  to  do  every- 
thing they  could  in  the  matter. 


Mr.   J.   B.   DuNLOP,  M.R.C.V.S.,  examined. 


2681.  The  Chairman. — You  are  a  qualified  veterinary 
.surgeon? — Yes;  it  is  nearly  53  years  since  I  got  my 
diploma.  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  practice,  in  Bel- 
fast in  particular.  I  was  the  first  veterinary  surgeon 
in  the  North  of  Ireland  as  Inspector  under  the  Conta- 
gious Diseases  of  Animals  Act.  I  have  always  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  prevention  and  spread  of 
disease,  and  for  that  reason  I  would  like  to  say  a  few 
words  to  the  Commission.  I  would  like  to  read  what 
I  have  written  down. 

2682.  Certainly. — It  is  believed  that  the  house-fly  is 
the  main  cause  of  disseminating  summer  diseases  in 
children  by  contaminating  milk,  etc.  It  would  appear 
that  the  house-fly  is  a  means  of  distributing  typhoid. 
Typhoid  is  more  prevalent  among  the  cavalry  and 
artillery  than  the  infantry.  The  common  breeding 
place  of  the  fly  is  the  house  manure  pit.  The  fly  lays 
approximately  60  eggs  at  a  time.  I  cannot  say  how 
often.  The  egg  is  laid  on  the  surface.  It  soon  becomes 
a  maggot,  disappears,  and  continually  burrows  in  quest 
of  food.  In  the  chrysalis  or  shell  stage  it  is  seldom 
recognised.  When  the  house-fly  emerges  from  the 
shell  the  wings  are  not  apparent;  however,  the  wings 
soon  open  out,  and  it  becomes  darker  in  colour  and  is 
able  to  fly  in  a  few  hours.  I  have  used  a  tar  prepara- 
tion at  a  place  for  a  number  of  years,  and  the  houses 
in  the  neighbourhood  are  much  cleaner,  not  to  men- 
tion the  diminution  in  the  number  of  other  unwelcome 


parasites.  I  have  no  doubt  the  house-fly  conveys 
typhoid  from  latrines.  A  little  sprinkling  occasionally 
of  crude  petroleum  or  kerosene  banishes  the  house-fly 
completely.  Dried  excreta  is  frequently  found  on  one 
of  the  hind  quarters  of  a  cow.  It  should  not  be  rubbed 
off,  as  that  would  cause  a  dust  which  would  contami- 
nate everything  about  the  dairy,  and  so  spread  disease. 
Instead,  the  dried  excreta  should  be  well  moistened 
and  softened  with  some  liquid  disinfectant,  and  then 
scraped  off.  The  following  disinfectant  might  be  used 
with  advantage,  as  it  is  both  cheap  and  eSective  : — 
Half  a  pound  of  soda  carb.  (washing  soda),  one  ounce 
of  fresh  lime,  and  a  gallon  of  water.  Where  there  is 
any  danger  of  infective  material  drying  and  forming 
dust,  I  should  advise  that  the  place  be  sprinkled  with 
a  solution  of  commercial  calcium  chloride,  which 
would  keep  the  air  pure;  it  costs  very  little.  No  one 
should  be  allowed  to  tend  milch  cows  who  does  not 
keep  his  or  her  hands  perfectly  clean.  I  once  saw  a 
man  milking,  and  the  manure  was  dried  and  hardened 
on  the  backs  of  his  hands.  I  have  on  some  occasions 
seen  the  hands  of  people  milking  not  above  suspicion, 
although  in  the  great  majority  of  dairies  the  hands  of 
the  milkers  were  kept  clean.  Unless  the  hands  are 
washed  regularly  the  operation  is  apt  to  be  forgotten 
at  milking  time.  A  convenient  method  of  keeping  the 
hands  clean  would  be  to  keep  a  cleansing  solution, 
such  as  the  one  previously  referred  to,  in  a  bucket;  the 
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hands  to  be  dipped  iu  the  solution,  well  rubbed  to- 
gether, and  washed  in  clean  water.  The  hands  can  be 
more  thoroughly  and  quickly  cleansed  in  this  way  than 
by  using  soap.  Any  person  with  a  scratch  or  festering 
sore  on  the  hands  should  certainly  not  be  allowed  to 
handle  milk.  Absolute  perfection  would  be  for  the 
milkers  to  wear  the  surgeon's  rubber  gloves.  The 
easiest  way  to  ascertain  whether  milk  has  been  cleanly 
handled  or  not  is  to  let  it  sit  for  a  short  time  in  a  vessel 
and  then  decant  it.  Milkers  should  be  chosen  from  a 
respectable  class,  and  should  be  licensed.  I  would 
suggest  that  more  girls  be  employed  in  the  dairy  and 
more  women  be  appointed  to  act  under  a  qualified 
veterinary  inspector.  Every  dairyman  and  maid 
should  wear  an  overall  and  also  be  supplied  with  a 
pocket  handkerchief.  Each  one  should  be  instructed 
to  use  the  handkerchief  over  the  mouth  when  coughing 
as  a  result  of  a  cold  or  influenza.  The  overalls  and 
handkerchiefs  to  be  treated  with  a  solution  of  glycerine 
or  calcium  and  zinc  chlorides.  This  procedure  if  car- 
ried out,  would  prevent  any  infection  being  conveyed 
from  the  dairyman  or  maid  to  the  milk  or  to  other 
individuals.  A  suitable  calico  handkerchief  would  cost 
about  one-halfpenny.  We  must  not  harass  the  strug- 
gling dairykeeper.  Milk  is  an  indispensable  article  of 
diet  for  the  workingman.  The  average  dairyman  is  as 
cleanly  as  any  other  class  of  the  community.  Cer- 
tainly no  person  should  be  allowed  to  touch  milk  who 
does  not  carry  a  handkerchief  iu  his  pocket,  and  why 
not  have  the  little  refinement  of  a  treated  handkerchief, 
which  would  cost  so  little.  I  trust  the  dairykeeper 
will  have  the  honour  of  teaching  other  classes  the 
essence  of  good  manners — that  is,  not  to  cough  near  an-' 
other  person's  face  without  holding  a  handkerchief, 
preferably  treated,  over  their  own  mouths.  Partitions 
between  each  two  cows  (the  Scottish  system)  is  recom- 
mended by  the  Department.  There  ought  also  to  be 
small  partitions  between  the  head  of  each  pair  of  cows. 
In  many  dairies  there  is  no  division  at  all  between  the 
cows'  heads.  It  is  lamentable  to  think  of  cows  in  a 
dairy  coughing  over  each  other's  food.  This  is  a  breach 
of  the  elementary  and  fundamental  laws  of  hygiene 
and  sanitation.  There  could  be  no  more  speedy  and 
effective  way  of  spreading  disease  than  this.  Infec- 
tive material  passes  in  this  way  directly  into  the  lungs 
of  the  healthy  cows,  or  is  swallowed  with  their  food. 
When  a  cow  is  sick  and  refuses  her  food,  the  trough 
should  be  cleared  out,  and  the  attendant  should  wash 
his  hands  before  touching  any  feeding  stuff  or  handling 
milk.  Each  cow  should  have  her  own  drinking  vessel 
exclusively  for  her  use.  The  drinking  vessel  should  be 
numbered  and  considered  a  fixture.  A  small  bucket 
for  each  cow  would  not  cost  much.  I  daresay  many 
people  will  say  that  these  ideas  are  not  practical.  I 
know  they  are  pi'actical.  Excepting  the  little  refine- 
ment, they  have  been  put  to  the  practical  test  nearly 
thirty  years  ago.  If  now  put  into  practice  the  dairy- 
keeper  would  be  the  gainer,  and  the  health  and  lives 
of  children  would  bo  saved.  I  am  not  a  bacteriologist, 
but  I  have  got  information  from  some  of  them,  and 
I  am  a  practical  man.  There  are  a  irumber  of  sub- 
jects I  could  have  spoken  about — ventilation  and  food. 
I  have  condensed  my  remarks  as  shortly  as  possible. 

2683.  You  suggest  that  it  is  jjossible  that  contami- 
nation may  come  to  the  milk  from  the  food  of  the  cow 
producing  the  milk.  What  particular  form  of  food  do 
you  allude  to  as  a  likely  agent? — Any  form  of  food — 
turnips,  hay,  mashes  of  any  kind:  any  kind  of  food 
on  which  the  cow  is  fed;  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
risk  even  on  the  grass  and  drinking  water  outside. 

2684.  I  thought  you  wished  to  direct  our  attention 
to  certain  foods  which  are  more  liable  than  others  to 
lead  to  this  contamination? — That  is  another  matter. 
I  have   always   f)bserved    that    when    food   is  badh 


saved,  infectious  disease  comes,  either  among  horses 
or  cows,  and  the  disease  spreads  rapidly.  I  have 
seen  people  feeding  animals  on  badly  saved  hay,  and 
the  cows  and  horses  got  into  a  wretched  condition. 
When  cows  are  fed  on  badly  saved  food,  the 
quality  or  flavour  of  the  milk  is  poor.  In  Ireland,, 
particularly  in  the  West,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
save  grain  and  hay,  and  I  think  it  would  be  well  if 
the  Department  would  pay  particular  attention  to  that 
matter,  and  teach  the  people  on  the  subject.  I  know 
it  is  very  difficult.  They  require  extra  attention  on 
that  point  to  preserve  the  grain  properly.  I  remember 
being  consulted  with  regard  to  horses  in  the  Tramway 
Company  in  Belfast;  they  were  doing  very  badly,  and 
the  manager  asked  me  why  it  was.  I  found  the  place 
was  wet,  in  consequence  of  the  horses  suffering  from 
diabetes,  so-called.  I  examined  the  hay  and  found  it  all 
right.  I  examined  the  oats,  and  they  looked  beautiful ^ 
and  I  found  that  they  came  from  Russia.  I  tested  them 
and  found  that  they  were  badly  saved.  The  manager 
said  he  did  not  like  to  throw  out  the  oats,  and  it  would 
not  be  right  to  sell  them,  and  so  they  continued  to  use 
them.  But  the  horses  got  worse,  and  at  last  he  gave 
up  the  oats.  The  manager  took  such  a  horror  of 
oats  that  he  refused  to  buy  any  more  afterwards, 
but  used  barley  and  Canadian  peas  and  something  of 
that  kind.  The  horses  were  never  in  such  a  condition 
afterwards.  It  is  very  difficult  to  save  grain  in  wet 
weather,  and  I  think  there  should  be  some  new  method 
of  saving.  I  used  to  keep  a  number  of  hunting  horses,, 
and  we  always  got  credit  for  turning  them  out  very 
fresh  and  in  good  condition.  I  was  always  very  parti- 
cular about  the  oats  they  ate.  I  did  not  mind  about 
the  appearance  so  much,  but  if  I  found  the  slightest 
bitterness  I  always  rejected  the  oats.  I  am  doing  the 
same  thing  now,  and  we  have  not  had  a  death  among 
the  few  horses  that  I  have  charge  of  for  seven  years. 
That  is  largely  owing  to  the  man  in  charge,  but  it  is 
particularly  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  is  most  careful 
ill  selecting  the  oats  and  the  hay. 

2685.  I  see  that  you  have  views  on  the  question  of. 
the  application  of  the  Widal  test  to  those  who  are  in 
charge  of  cows  and  coming  into  contact  with  milk.  Do 
you  think  it  is  an  unreasonable  proposition  to  ask 
those  who  come  in  contact  with  milk  to  subject  them- 
selves to  this  test?— I  think  it  would  be  rather  unrea- 
sonable and  expensive,  although  so  far  as  the  operation 
is  concerned,  it  is  a  very  simple  one.  It  has  to  be 
very  carefully  done.  Suppose  we  had  typhoid  in  the 
neighbourhood  and  the  milk  suspected,  I  think  in  that 
case  the  Widal  test  should  be  applied.  I  think  also 
that  no  dairyman  or  maid  should  be  appointed  or 
licensed  without  inquiry  into  their  history  to  see  if  they 
had  had  typhoid,  and  where  anyone  has  had  typhoid 
the  Widal  test  should  be  applied.  Of  course,  com- 
paratively few  people  have  had  typhoid,  but  there 
might  be  inquiries  made,  and  if'  there  was  any 
suspicion  I  think  the  Widal  test  would  be  advisabk^ 
Although  the  operation  is  a  very  simple  one,  people 
might  be  a  little  alarmed. 

2686.  The  Chaiuman.— I  Moidd  like  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  it  is  by  no  means  decided  to  limit  the  num- 
ber of  witnesses  to  those  who  have  already  had  an 
uitimation  from  the  Commission.  Letters  have  ap- 
peared in  the  newspapers  expressing  surprise  that  cer- 
tain interests  were  not  so  far  represented  iu  this  In- 
(luiry.  I  wish  it  to  be  clearly  understood  that  the 
Commission  has  no  desire  to  shut  out  from  their  pur- 
view any  evidence  that  can  be  in  any  degree  helpful 
to  them  in  arriving  at  a  solution  of  the  questions  they 
luive  been  appointed  to  inquire  into.  When  any  inte- 
rest is  affected  an  opportunity  will  be  given  to  those 
concerned  to  present  the  question  from  every  conceiv- 
nhle  point  of  view. 
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NINTH  DAY.— FRIDAY,  5th  JANUARY  1912. 

The  Commissioners  met  at  No  o,  Upper  Castle  Yard,  Dublin. 

Present :— P.  J.  O'Neill,  Esq.  (Chairman) : — Lady  Everard  ;  Miss  Margaret  McNeill  ; 
Sir  Stewart  Woodjiouse,  m.d.  ;  Alec.  Wilson,  Esq.  ;  Dermod  O'Brien,  Esq.  ;  J.  R. 
Campbell,  Esq.,  b.sc.  ;  Professor  A.  E.  Mettam,  B.Sc,  m.r.c.v.s. 

S.  W.  Strange,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


2687.  The  Chairman. — I  am  extremely  sorry  that  I 
am  obliged  to  open  the  proceedings  to-day  with  a  very 
■unpleasant  announcement.  I  have  received  a  letter 
from  Sir  John  Lentaigne  resigning  his  position  as  a 
member  of  this  Commission.  He  writes  as  follows, 
under  date  31st  December,  1911  : — 

Dear  Me.  Chairman, 

With  very  great  regret  I  beg  to  resign  my  seat 
on  your  Commission.  I  do  so  with  extreme  reluct- 
ance, as  no  one  recognises  more  fully  the  great  value 
and  importance  of  the  work  on  which  you  are  en- 
gaged, but  I  find  that  my  professional  engagements 
render  it  absolutel_y  impossible  for  me  to  continue  to 
serve  on  the  Commission  with  any  degree  of 
efficiency,  and  therefore  I  feel  compelled  to  retire. 

With  many  thanks  for  your  invariable  kindness 
and  consideration, 

Believe  me. 

Yours  faithfully, 

John  Lentaigne. 


I  make  this  announcement  with  very  great  regret 
indeed,  a  regret  which  I  feel  satisfied  is  shared  by 
my  colleagues  around  this  table.  It  is  a  very  distinct 
loss  to  the  Commission  that  a  gentleman  of  Sir  John 
Lentaigne 's  experience  and  high  professional  attain 
ments  has  severed  his  connection  with  it.  It  is  some 
consolation  to  his  colleagues  to  know  that  his  place  has 
been  filled  by  another  medical  gentleman  of  consider- 
able experience,  who  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  of 
enormous  help  and  assistance  to  his  colleagues  on  the 
Commission.  Sir  John  Lentaigne  manifested  a  very 
lively  and  intelligent  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mission; and  I  feel  satisfied  that  it  was  pressure  of 
professional  work  which  he  could  not  overcome,  that 
compelled  him  to  sever  his  connection  with  us.  I  can 
only  again  express  my  deep  regret  that  he  has  been 
obliged  to  retire  from  the  Commission. 

Lady  Everard. — He  was  a  most  valuable  colleague 
to  us  all. 


Mr.  Frederick  P.  Fa 

2688.  The  Chairman.— You  are  Clerk  to  the  Rath- 
mines  Urban  District  Council? — Yes,  since  1888. 

2689.  You  have  held  that  position  for  a  considerable 
period? — For  nearly  twenty-four  years. 

2690.  And  the  duties  of  the  position,  no  doubt, 
familiarise  you  with  the  steps  taken  by  your  Council 
to  ensure  a  pure  and  cleanly  milk  supply  for  the  in- 
habitants of  your  district? — Yes;  it  is  one  of  my  prin- 
cipal duties. 

2691.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  say  what  steps 
have  been  taken  by  the  Rathmines  Urban  Council  with 
that  object? — Well,  in  1893,  I  first  wrote  a  report  on 
the  condition  of  the  dairy  yards  in  the  township,  and 
got  a  committee  of  three  appointed,  consisting  of  Dr. 
Browne,  who  will  give  evidence  here,  and  two  other 
members  of  the  Council.  We  went  round  the  dairy 
yards,  and  found  them  in  anything  but  an  enviable 
state;  so  much  so,  that  we  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  every  effort  that  the  law  would  allow  should  be 
made  to  improve  the  condition  of  affairs,  but  we  were 
faced  with  the  question  of  registration.  We  com- 
menced at  the  wrong  end.  We  had  to  register,  whether 
the  premises  of  the  dairyman  were  suitable  or  not,  and 
the  only  remedy  we  had  was  afterwards  to  prosecute 
the  people  for  keeping  cattle  in  unsuitable  premises. 
We  were  always  met  in  Court  with  the  objection, 
"  You  have  already  registered  the  premises." 

2692.  It  in  some  degree  apparently  discounted  your 
complaint  against  the  individual? — Quite  so.  We  were 
preparing  an  Omnibus  Bill  in  1893,  and  we  introduced 
a  clause  into  it  giving  us  power  to  hcense,  on  condition 
that  the  premises  before  licensing  should  be  certified 
by  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  as  being  in  every  way 
suitable  for  the  purpose;  and  we  also  sought  power  to 
withhold  the  licence  until  the  premises  were  certified. 
By  that  clause  it  was  proposed  to  substitute  the  grant- 
mg  of  licences  instead  of  registration.  The  magistrates 
were  to  have  power  to  caution  the  offender  in  the  first 
instance,  endorse  the  licence  on  the  second  conviction 
m  addition  to  a  fine,  and  to  cancel  the  licence  on  a 
third  offence.  We  are  of  that  opinion  still,  notwith- 
standing that  m  the  recent  Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order 
made  by  the  Local  Government  Board  there  is  a  p  wer 
of  having  a  place  inspected  before  registration  We 
are  strongly  m  favour  of  licensing.    We  also  think  that 


CETT  examined. 

grazing  land  let  for  dairy  cows  ought  to  be  subject  to 
licence,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  water  supply.  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that,  during  the  past  summer 
particularly,  the  deficiency  of  the  water  supply  has 
been  very  great;  and  we  have  known  of  some  cases 
where  cattle  have  been  allowed  to  depend  on  supplies 
little  better  than  sewers.  If  they  have  no  other  supply 
with  which  to  wash  the  udders  and  the  milkers'  hands, 
this  must  be  a  great  source  of  danger  to  the  public. 

2693.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  the  Com- 
mission what  officers  have  been  appointed  by  youi- 
Council  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  the  Dairies  and  Cowsheds  .Order? — We  have  got 
three  male  sanitary  inspectors,  who  have  got  sanitary 
certificates.  Then  we  have  got  a  lady  inspector,  who 
gives  her  time  more  to  milk  shops  and  looking  after 
the  cleanliness  of  milk  vessels.  We  are  able  to  say  that 
there  has  been  a  vast  improvement  in  our  township. 
We  will  not  say  that  everything  is  model  and  up-to- 
date,  because  that  would  mean  incurring  an  enormous 
amount  of  expense.  Our  Veterinary  Inspector,  Mr. 
Lambert,  will  tell  you  that  the  condition  of  things  in 
Rathmines  is  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  in  other  places 
m  Ireland.  The  cleanliness  of  the  cows  is  a  particular 
object  we  have  in  view.  Our  men  go  in  at  different 
hours  to  see  if  the  attendants'  hands  and  the  surround- 
ings are  satisfactory. 

2694.  Have  many  prosecutions  been  instituted  in 
your  district  for  breaches  of  the  provisions  laid  down 
under  this  Order?— We  have  them  constantly.  We  do 
not  consider  that  the  fines  are  sufficient.  I  think  Miss 
Hayes,  our  lady  inspector,  will  give  you  an  instance 
where,  after  five  convictions  for  adulteration,  a  fine  of 
only  .£10  was  imposed.  We  consider  that  the  publica- 
tion of  such  convictions  is  essential. 

2695.  That  does  not  always  follow?— No.  I  do  not 
blame  the  papers  for  it,  but  very  frequently  most  im- 
portant cases  have  not  been  reported. 

2696.  Would  you  believe  that  the  most  drastic 
punishment  to  people  who  infringe  this  Order  would 
be  the  publication  of  their  convictions? — Yes;  I  am 
strongly  of  that  opinion.  They  dread  pubhcation  more 
than  any  fines.  We  have  had  a  person  fined  up  to 
£100  for  adulteration;  and  the  Recorder,  who  gives 
US  every  assistance,  confirmed  that  fine;  but  I  do  not 
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think  that  a  fine  of  £100  is  half  as  much  a  deterrent 
to  the  defendant  as  the  publication  of  the  conviction 
would  be.  We  used  to  read  out  these  convictions  at 
our  Council  meetings,  but  for  some  reason  the  Press 
did  not  publish  them. 

2697.  Convictions  are  always  read  out  at  your  Coun- 
cil meetings? — Yes. 

2698.  But  they  do  not  always  find  their  way  into 
the  Press? — No. 

2699.  You  do  not  profess  to  know  the  reason?— No, 
but  there  was  a  case  decided  in  England  where  a  Rail- 
way Company  got  a  conviction,  and  it  was  held  that 
the  publication  was  an  additional  penalty  to  what  the 
Court  inflicted.  My  opinion  is  that  the  Court  should 
order  the  publication  at  the  expense  of  the  defendant. 
In  France,  the  defendants  are  made  to  put  up  a  notice 
of  their  convictions  in  their  windows. 

2700.  You  believe  that  would  safeguard  the  Press 
from  any  consequences  that  might  arise  from  the  publi- 
cation of  these  particular  cases? — Most  certainly. 

2701.  As  to  the  condition  in  which  the  cows  are 
kept,  and  the  cleanliness  of  the  attendants,  have  prose- 
cutions been  instituted  on  account  of  lapses  in  this  re- 
spect?— Yes. 

2702.  And  what  penalty  has  been  enforced? — From 
.5/-  to  £1. 

2703.  Do  you  believe  that  is  insufficient? — Wholly 
Insufficient.  And  even  for  the  cleanliness  of 
the  vessels,  in  two  or  three  prosecutions  fines  of  5/- 
have  been  imposed,  and  we  have  to  pay  10/6  to  our 
solicitor  for  appearing. 

2704.  Of  course  the  Council  have  no  desire  to  be  in- 
demnified for  their  own  expenses,  but  they  do  think 
they  ought  to  meet  with  co-operation  in  the  effort  they 
^re  making  to  secure  the  carrying  out  of  the  Order  for 
the  guidance  and  control  of  the  trade? — Certainly. 

2705.  Are  the  cows  inspected  by  your  veterinary 
inspector  ever  examined  for  the  presence  of  tubercu- 
losis or  maladies  which  may  infect  the  milk? — Cer- 
tainly. Every  cow  is  inspected  once  a  month.  We  are 
very  strong  on  the  point  of  inspection.  We  do  not 
think  the  law  in  that  respect  is  at  all  satisfactory.  At 
present,  as  you  know  as  Chairman  of  the  County  Coun- 
•cil,  there  is  a  veterinary  inspection  with  reference  to 
pleuro-pneumonia,  scab,  and  swine  fever.  The  most 
important  is  left  out — the  inspection  with  reference  to 
tuberculosis  in  cows.  I  have  always  argued  that  there 
should  be  an  inspection  by  a  competent  inspector  of 
cows  bought  and  sold  in  the  several  markets  and  fairs 
throughout  Ireland,  that  every  cow  purchased  should 
be  examined  before  being  allowed  in  with  other  cows  in 
the  herd,  and  that  every  dairy  keeper  should  give  the 
local  authority  notice  of  the  introduction  of  a  fresh 
cow  into  his  yard,  in  order  that  the  authority  may  send 
their  veterinary  inspector  to  see  it.  Our  veterinary 
inspector  will  give  you  some  interesting  results  of  his 
inspection. 

2706.  Has  your  veterinary  inspector  ever  gone  the 
length  of  ordering  the  slaughter  of  a  beast? — No,  he  has 
•not.  I  may  explain  one  case  we  had,  a  very  serious 
case,  not  very  many  years  ago.  There  was  a  prize 
herd  of  cattle  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  a  gentleman 
first  bought  one  cow,  and  the  cow  became  ill,  and 
Mr.  Lambert,  our  veterinary  inspector,  tested  it.  The 
•cow  re-acted  to  the  test,  and  was  killed.  The  owner 
did  not  ask  for  compensation.  He  bought  another  from 
the  same  herd,  and  the  same  thing  happened.  Shortly 
.after,  the  whole  herd  was  being  disposed  of  by  auction, 
and  the  Chairman  of  our  Public  Health  Department 
and  the  veterinary  inspector  and  myself  waited  on  the 
Local  Government  Board,  to  try  to  prevent  the  disper- 
sion of  this  herd.  The  Local  Government  Board 
stated  that  they  had  no  power  in  the  matter,  and  that 
the  question  of  slaughter  would  not  apply  to  any  beast, 
except  the  udder  was  affected.  We  can  hardly  believe 
that  if  the  animal  itself  is  tuberculous  that  the  milk 
will  not  be  tuberculous. 

2707.  In  this  particular  instance  to  which  you  refer, 
was  the  milk  sold  to  the  public  from  this  herd? — Some 
of  it  was. 

2708.  Your  Council,  in  order  to  give  proof  of  the  faith 
that  was  in  them,  would  have  been  quite  prepared  to 
incur  the  expense  consequent  on  having  that  herd 
slaughtered,  if  they  had  power  to  do  so?— They  would. 

2709.  That  shows  certainly,  I  think,  the  desire  they 
had  to  carry  out  to  the  fullest  extent  every  power  con- 


ferred on  them  for  the  purpose  of  safeguarding  the 
public? — My  Council  has  always  been  most  anxious. 
They  would  not  stop  at  any  expense  to  try  and  get 
a  pure  milk  supply.  Everything  that  the  law  allows 
them  to  do  they  have  done,  and  the  dairymen  in  Rath- 
mines  have  very  loyally  stood  by  us  when  their  atten- 
tion was  drawn  to  the  regulations,  and  the  prosecu- 
tions we  have  had  for  adulteration  are  for  milk  pro- 
duced outside  our  own  district.  We  had  a  curious 
letter  from  a  man  who  was  fined  five  times;  he  said, 
"  I  have  given  up  supplying  milk  in  Rathmines." 

2710.  He  found  that  the  milk  of  his  particular  kind 
was  not  appreciated  in  Rathmines? — Yes. 

2711.  Do  you  insist  on  your  Inspector  observing 
whether  or  not  the  personal  habits  of  those  who  draw 
the  milk  from  the  cows  are  cleanly,  and  whether  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  washing  of  their  hands,  and  the 
keeping  of  the  vessels  in  a  cleanly  condition? — ^We 
have  had  prosecutions  for  not  complying  with  such  a 
regulation,  and  we  insist  on  milk  exposed  for  sale  being 
covered. 

2712.  Your  lady  inspector,  you  told  us,  devoted  her 
time  and  energy  to  the  inspection  of  the  shops  wherein 
the  milk  is  exposed  for  sale? — Certainly. 

2713.  Have  you  had  any  difficulty  in  inducing  the 
shopkeepers  to  conform  with  the  regulations  laid  down? 
— Not  on  the  whole.  Some  of  them  do  not  like  new- 
fangled things.  There  is  one  point  with  which  I 
would  like  to  deal — the  question  of  exposure.  Our 
officers  have  been  so  active  that  now,  in  many  shops, 
tlie  vendors  will  not  expose  the  milk  at  all.  They  will 
keep  it  in  a  room  or  press.  Our  lady  inspector  has  stood 
outside  a  shop  and  seen  children  go  in  with  a  jug  and 
come  out  with  milk  in  it,  and  when  she  went  into  the 
shop  afterwards  she  was  told  they  had  no  milk.  I 
have  a  very  strong  opinion  on  that  matter  of  exposure. 
I  should  say  that  any  milk  or  food  found  on  licensed 
premises  should  be  considered  for  the  purpose  of 
inspection  as  exposed.  As  far  as  food  is  con- 
cerned, margarine  might  be  kept  under  the  counter  and 
handed  out  to  a  customer,  and  our  inspectors  have  no 
power  to  insist  on  having  a  sample,  because  the  article 
is  not  exposed  to  view.  In  this  way,  vendors  can 
defeat  our  best  efforts. 

2714.  Mr.  O'Brien. — You  mean  that  if  I  were  to  go 
into  a  shop  and  ask  for  a  pound  of  the  best  creamery 
butter,  the  vendor  might  hand  me  out  from  under 
the  counter  margarine? — Yes. 

2715.  And  your  Inspector  has  no  power  to  go  behind 
the  counter? — None  whatever.  We  have  had  numbers 
of  prosecutions  for  refusal  to  sell.  We  have  tested  the 
question  of  exposure. 

2716.  The  Chairman. — You  have  never  instituted  a 
prosecution  to  determine  whether  the  fact  of  milk  hav- 
ing been  sold  after  your  Inspector  had  been  informed 
there  was  none  for  sale,  would  not  make  the  vendor 
liable  to  prosecution? — No,  we  had  not  that  individual 
case. 

2717.  I  would  be  very  cinious  to  know  what  the 
decision  would  be,  because  it  is  a  means  whereby  the 
intentions  of  the  Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order  would  be 
defeated? — I  am  afraid  our  solicitor  would  not  take 
such  a  case  as  that. 

2718.  This  Commission  is  inquiring  into  the  condi- 
tions in  which  milk  is  sold,  and  obviously  it  would  be  a 
matter  of  importance  to  discover  whether  or  not  the 
Order  could  be  evaded  in  the  way  you  indicate? — Yes, 
no  doubt.  In  connection  with  the  refusals  to  give 
samples  to  our  Inspectors,  there  is  a  point  I  should  like 
to  bring  before  you,  namely,  that  we  find  now  that  the 
people,  rather  than  pay  the  high  fines  imposed  for 
adulteration,  have  found  it  cheaper  to  refuse  samples, 
because  the  highest  fine  for  refusal  is  £10.  We  would 
like  the  limit  removed.  I  have  a  case  pending  where  the 
man  drove  off  in  his  cart  and  would  not  supply  the 
Food  Inspector.    This  man  was  fined  before. 

2719.  You  can  only  prosecute  him  for  refusal  to  sell 
to  your  Inspector? — Yes,  and  the  highest  penalty  is 
only  £10,  whereas  for  adulteration  there  is  no  limit. 

2720.  You  made  an  allusion  some  time  ago  to  the 
fact  that  you  believed  that  it  was  necessary,  when  the 
cows  went  to  grass  in  the  summer,  that  there  should 
be  power  to  inspect  them  at  grass,  with  regard  to  their 
condition  and  with  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  water 
supply? — Yes.  There  is,  of  course,  power  for  the  Rural 
District  Council  to  do  it.  We  have  found  that  the 
Rural  District  Council  work  with  us  very  well.  Before 
we  register  any  purveyor  we  have  a  form  that  we  send 
out  to  the  District  Council,  saying  that  so  and  so  has 
applied  to  us  and  asking  them  for  a  report. 
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2721.  Do  you  find  that  the  South  Dublin  and  Rath- 
down  District  Councils  have  been  of  assistance  to  youV 
— Yes,  they  have  been  most  helpful  and  loyal  in  that 
respect.  Of  course,  we  know  nothing  of  their  system 
of  inspection  in  their  own  districts. 

2722.  You  act  on  the  official  document  you  receive 
from  them? — Yes.  In  cases  of  infectious  disease  we 
communicate  with  the  outlying  districts,  asking  them  to 
get  the  medical  ofl&cer  of  health  to  visit  the  families  of 
the  stock  owners,  and  they  do  so. 

2723.  Mr.  O'Erien.— That  is  in  the  Co.  Dublin?— 
Yes. 

2724.  Do  you  get  milk  coming  by  train? — Yes. 

2725.  And  you  have  no  control  over  it  at  all? — No. 
There  is  very  little  milk  delivered  by  train  in  our  town- 
ship. There  might  be  a  little  delivered  at  Milltown 
Station. 

2726.  The  Chairjian. — Have  you  ever  traced  an  out- 
break of  infectious  disease  to  the  milk  supply? — No,  we 
have  not. 

2727.  That  shows  it  must  be  closely  watched  and 
looked  after? — Yes. 

2728.  Your  experience  in  that  respect  is  most  happy? 
— We  have  no  cases. 

2729.  How  far  do  you  think  your  efforts  to  secure 
a  pure  and  cleanly  supply  of  milk  for  the  inhabitants 
of  your  district  are  restricted  by  want  of  additional 
powers?  You  have  already  suggested  that  you  think 
licensing  would  be  of  enormous  value? — Of  enormous 
advantage. 

2730.  What  other  suggestions  do  you  make  in  ad- 
dition to  that  one;  I  mean,  for  the  extension  and  am- 
plification of  the  Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order? — The 
question  of  exposure  is  a  very  serious  one. 

2731.  You  have  indicated  that,  and  that  the 
fines  for  refusal  to  sell  to  your  officers  should 
be  increased? — Yes.  Another  point  is  this,  that 
apparently  we  have  uo  legal  right  to  go  into  the 
kitchens  where  the  vendor  may  keep  the  milk.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Order,  milk  must  not  be  kept  in  a  kitchen  or 
living  room,  but  we  can  only  enter  the  shops. 

2732.  Though  the  shop  may  in  itself  be  clean,  the 
milk  that  is  sold  from  the  shop  may  be  stored  in  un- 
healthy conditions? — Yes.  I  should  say  that  any 
licensed  premises  should  be  open  for  inspection. 

2733.  The  store,  as  well  as  the  shop? — Yes. 

2734.  Is  your  Council  in  favour  of  having  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order  en- 
trusted to  some  Central  Authority? — Yes. 

2735.  Do  you  think  it  could  be  more  efficiently  car- 
ried out  if  the  control  was  vested  in  some  authority 
outside  local  influence? — Yes.  We  passed  a  resolution 
at  our  Council  to  that  effect,  and  sent  it  to  the  dif- 
ferent Councils  throughout  Ireland.  We  passed  the 
following  resolution  : — 

"  That  the  Royal  Commission  as  to  the  spread  of 
Tuberculosis  having  found  that  the  disease  is  spread 
by  means  of  infected  milk,  the  District  Coun- 
cil of  Rathmines  and  Rathgar  would  earnestly  press 
on  the  Government  the  necessity  of  placing  the 
control  of  this  important  article  of  food  under  a 
State  Department,  the  existing  system  of  registra- 
tion being  a  failure,  particularly  in  country  districts, 
where  there  is  practically  no  supervision.  That  a 
copy  of  this  Resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Chief 
Secretary,  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  all  the 
Urban  District  Councils." 

That  was  in  1907,  before  the  recent  Order  was  made. 
We  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  in  manv  dis- 
tricts they  have  refused  to  appoint  inspectors. 

2736.  The  point  you  wish  to  make  is  this,  that  no 
matter  how  diligent  your  Council  may  be  in  the  dis- 
charge of  its  duty,  in  enforcing  the  provisions  of  the 
Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order,  if  milk  is  sent  from  a 
district  where  the  Order  is  not  enfor6ed  at  all,  or  only 
laxly  enforced,  you  are  the  victims  of  maladministra- 
tion in  other  districts? — Yes. 

2737.  And  in  order  to  obviate  that,  you  would  sug- 
gest that  all  the  Local  Authorities  ought  to  be  con- 
trolled by  some  Central  Authority,  which  would  insist 
on  all  the  provisions  being  enforced? — Yes,  and  wc  go 
further.  The  Inspectors  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture take  samples  of  food,  as  -j^ell  as  our  inspec- 
tors, and  we  think  that  is  a  duplication. 

2738.  And  the  work  would  be  more  economically 
done  if  controlled  from  one  centre? — Yes. 


2739.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — Have  you  any 
authority,  apart  from  the  goodwill  of  the  neighbouring 
Rural  Authorities,  to  examine  the  sources  of  supply 
outside  your  own  district? — No.  We  have  no 
authority  except  by  the  permission  of  the  Local 
Government  Board. 

2740.  So  that  practically  your  powers  are  limited  to 
the  analysis  of  milk? — Yes. 

2741.  Mr.  Wilson. — Then  with  regard  to  that  same 
point,  you  have  no  power  and  you  are  limited  by  the 
good-will  of  your  neighbours.  Do  you  find  that  you 
have  that  good-will,  and  that  you  can  inspect  outside 
your  own  area? — ^We  have  never  tried.  We  applied 
to  the  Local  Government  Board,  but  they  declined  to 
give  us  authority. 

2742.  And  quite  apart  from  having  authority,  you 
do  not  inspect  in  point  of  fact?- — No. 

2743.  Have  you  any  system  of  bacteriological  exami- 
nation for  tuberculosis  in  the  milk? — Yes,  we  send 
samples  to  the  bacteriologist. 

2744.  And  what  is  the  percentage  of  samples  show- 
ing tuberculosis? — Perhaps  Dr.  Browne  may  be  able 
to  give  you  that  information. 

2745.  I  may  also  ask  him  about  the  number  of  sus- 
pected cases  of  tuberculosis  amongst  cattle?— Yes,  or 
Mr.  Lambert. 

2746.  Your  area  is  mainly  urban? — Yes. 

2747.  And  not  much  grass  land  in  it?— None  at  all. 

2748.  Your  cows  would  leave  your  control  for  the  six 
months  in  summer  whilst  they  are  in  grass? — Yes. 

2749.  Can  you  follow  them? — No;  once  they  are  out- 
side our  area  we  are  done  with  them. 

2750.  Would  you  be  of  opinion  that  there  is  less 
milk  sold  to-day  than  ten  years  ago — is  there  a  de- 
crease in  the  quantity  of  milk  sold? — I  think  it  has 
largely  increased.  Of  course,  the  number  of  dairy 
yards  in  the  district  has  been  very  seriously  reduced — 
by  nearly  one-half. 

2751.  In  number? — Yes. 

2752.  And  in  cows?— Yes. 

2753.  That  is  counterbalanced  by  more  milk  coming 
from  the  country? — Yes. 

2754.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
Rural  Authorities  in  your  neighbourhood  really  do  look 
after  your  cows  when  they  go  out  from  you? — I  be- 
lieve they  do.  I  cannot  say  definitely,  one  way  or 
another. 

2755.  Would  your  opinion  agree  with  that  of  Sir 
Charles  Cameron,  that  the  city  milk  supply  is  better 
than  that  which  comes  from  the  country? — Yes. 

2756.  I  am  told  that  in  certain  other  places  they 
have  a  bye-law  dealing  with  dairy  shops,  which  would 
be  a  very  useful  one  over  here.  Under  that  regulation 
110  connection  at  all  is  allowed  between  the  dairy  shop 
and  the  dwelling  hovise ;  the  dairy  shop  is  a  water-tight 
compartment? — I  would  be  very  strongly  in  favour 
of  that. 

2757.  Obviously  it  could  not  be  applied  to  every 
dairy  shop  at  once? — No. 

2758.  But  it  could  in  the  re-construction  or  re- 
building of  premises? — Yes. 

2759.  There  would  be  a  difficulty  in  going  into  a 
man's  private  rooms? — Yes,  but  where  there  is  such 
an  important  matter  as  pure  milk  concerned,  I  would 
not  let  any  feeling  interfere  with  the  discharge  of  my 
duty,  I  am  against  dairy  yards  in  iirban  districts 
or  cities  at  all. 

2760.  Why  is  that,  seeing  that  your  evidence  is  that 
the  milk  produced  in  cities  is  of  a  better  quality  than 
that  produced  in  the  country? — No;  my  point  is  with 
regard  to  tuberculosis.  Cows  that  are  kept  in  are  kept 
in  a  certain  atmosphere,  very  seldom  less  than  75  to 
90  degrees  in  the  winter.  They  are  let  out  in  April, 
when  the  temperature  often  goes  down  to  40  degrees, 
and  it  is  only  natural  that  the  cattle  may  contract 
lung  diseases.  I  am  speaking  of  years  gone  by,  when 
I  was  at  home  in  my  father's  place,  when  cows  were 
let  out  every  day,  summer  and  winter,  for  a  certain 
time.  Cows  should  have  at  least  three  or  four  hours 
daily  in  the  open  air  in  the  winter  months.  I  would 
make  an  exception  in  the  case  of  cattle  fattened  for 
slaughter;  but  where  cattle  have  to  be  let  out  early 
in  April  they  run  a  very  serious  i-isk  of  contracting 
tuberculosis  or  other  diseases. 

2761.  Then  it  has  been  suggested  that  in  the  system 
of  inspection  there  should  be  a  county  veterinary  in- 
spector in  charge  of  the  local  inspectors  appointed  by 
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the  Rural  District  Council,  and  so  forth? — I  am  afraid 
that  would  be  a  multiplication  of  ofi&cials.  My  con- 
tentiou  is  that  the  inspectors  should  be  appointed  in- 
dependently of  these  bodies,  and  of  local  influence  in 
any  way.  I  do  not  suggest  that  you  want  more 
superior  inspection. 

2762.  The  system  which  you  advocate  is  a  distinctly 
different  system  from  that  which  recommends  a  county 
officer? — Yes;  I  would  not  advocate  that. 

2763.  Prof.  Mettam. — You  say  in  your  precis  of 
evidence,  "  At  present  I  understand  there  is  a  veteri- 
nary inspection  with  reference  to  pleuro-pneumonia, 
scab  and  swine  fever;  why  not  extend  the  inspection 
to  tuberculosis?"  I  presume  from  that,  that  you 
would  recommend  that  tuberculosis  should  be  sche- 
duled ? — Certainly. 

2764.  And  therefore,  as  regards  the  application  of 
the  tuberculin  test,  it  is  your  Council's  wish  that  re- 
aeters  should  be  got  rid  of;  would  you  prefer  that  an 
animal  that  re-acts  to  the  tuberculin  test,  whether  it 
has  got  udder  disease  or  not,  should  be  got  rid  of? — I 
should  say  so,  but  Mr.  Lambert  and  Dr.  Browne  will 
be  better  able  to  give  you  an  opinion  on  that  matter. 

2765.  As  regards  the  exposure  of  milk  or  food  in  a 
shop,  would  you  prefer  that  any  place  that  is  licensed 
should  be  subject  to  total  inspection? — Certainly. 

2766.  And  if  it  were  exposed,  not  in  the  sense  of 
being  exhibited,  it  should  be  examined,  as  well  as  any 
food  that  might  be  hidden  from  view? — Yes. 

2767.  The  food  that  was  hidden  from  view  might  be 
exposed  for  sale,  but  not  exhibited? — Yes. 

2768.  You  have  no  means  of  examining  the  con- 
dition of  the  milk  that  you  get  from  the  country? — 
None  whatever. 

2769.  Do  you  know  if  samples  of  this  milk  are  taken 
at  all  by  any  of  your  officers? — They  take  them  in  the 
ordinary  way  as  the  milk  is  being  delivered  from 
house  to  house. 

2770.  The  inspection  is  not  made  at  the  station?- — 
We  have  only  one  station  in  the  district,  Milltown, 
and  there  is  very  little  milk  coming  in  there. 

2771.  It  comes  in  via  the  city? — Yes. 

2772.  And  have  you  reason  to  suspect  that  the  milk 
is  adulterated  when  you  take  samples? — Whether  we 
suspect  it  or  not,  we  take  samples. 

2773.  And  you  send  these  for  bacteriological  exami- 
nation?— Some  of  them,  as  the  Medical  Officer  thinks 
necessary. 

2774.  Mr.  O'Brien. — You  were  saying  that  you  in- 
spected every  cow  once  a  month;  how  many  inspec- 
tors have  you? — We  have  only  one  veterinary  inspec- 
tor. 

2775.  And  how  many  cows  are  there,  roughly,  in 
your  district? — About  320  or  330  in  our  Urban  dis- 
trict. 

2776.  And  are  they  inspected  by  one  man? — Yes, 
by  Mr.  Lambert. 

2777.  Can  he  manage  to  inspect  that  number? — Oh, 
easily. 

2778.  I  see  in  your  precis  that  you  recommend  there 
should  be  no  dairy  yards  in  urban  districts? — -Yes. 

2779.  Would  not  that  make  it  very  much  more 
difficult  to  inspect  the  dairy  yards?  You  have  only 
one  inspector  at  present,  and  even  if  you  had  two  in- 
spectors, if  they  had  to  go  outside  it  would  be  mucli 
more  difficult  to  keep  the  yards  inspected.  Is  your 
idea  that  dairy  yards  and  dairy  herds  should  be  kept 
outside  the  town,  but  just  on  the  limits  of  it,  so  that 
the  animals  would  get  fresh  air  and  pasture,  and  at 
the  same  time  be  sufficiently  near  the  city,  so  as  not 
to  add  any  great  expense  to  the  carriage  of  the  milk? 
• — Yes. 

2780.  Unless  you  had  them  centralised  in  some  par- 
ticular district  it  would  make  them  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  inspect? — The  difficulty  ought  not  to  be  taken 
into  account,  if  it  would  be  advantageous. 

2781.  Mr.  Wilson. — You  would  like  to  have  power 
to  go  and  look  after  those  outside  farms,  from  which 
your  milk  supply  comes?— Yes. 

2782.  Mr.  O'Brien.— At  the  present  time  you  have 
no  such  power? — No.  / 

2783.  Miss  McNeill.— With  regard  to  the  French 
requirement  of  having  notices  of  conviction  exposed 


in  the  window  of  the  vendor,  one  witness  stated  that 
he  did  not  think  that  such  an  arrangement  would  be 
tolerated  in  this  country? — Of  course,  it  is  very 
drastic;  I  know  it  is  done  in  France,  but  I  don't  know 
if  it  is  done  in  any  other  country. 

2784.  With  regard  to  some  other  means  of  doing  the 
same  thing,  and  having  regard  to  your  approval  of 
licensing  milk  vendors,  would  you  have  convictions 
endorsed  upon  the  licences? — Yes,  and  I  would  have 
the  licence  withdrawn  on  the  third  conviction. 

2785.  Regardless  of  the  gravity  of  the  ofience? — 
Of  course,  it  would  be  altogether  in  the  hands  of  the 
magistrates. 

2786.  I  think  you  stated  in  your  precis  of  evidence 
that  you  recommended  that  notification  should  be 
given  to  the  Local  Authorities  on  new  cows  being 
added  to  the  herd? — Yes. 

2787.  Do  you  think  that  possible?— Yes. 

2788.  With  regard  to  the  control  of  the  supply  from 
outside  districts,  your  idea  is  that  grazing  land  should 
be  licensed? — Yes;  the  main  point  would  be  the  water 
supply. 

2789.  Have  you  in  your  investigations  any  means 
of  finding  out  how  the  vessels  are  cleansed  when  the 
cows  are  out  in  grass? — No;  except  of  course  in  our 
own  district.  When  the  milk  comes  in  we  examine 
the  cans  in  which  it  is  brought. 

2790.  Would  you  suggest  that  when  the  cows  are 
out  on  grass  there  should  also  be  facilities  for  having 
the  vessels  scoured? — Certainly. 

2791.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  whether 
dairy  workers  are  living  in  contact  with,  say,  a  case 
of  infectious  disease? — Of  course,  there  is  a  very  heavy 
penalty  for  a  case  of  that  kind. 

2792.  Has  that  case  arisen? — Yes.  When  a  notifi- 
cation of  disease  comes  in,  we  find  where  the  milk 
is  supplied  from,  and  if  it  is  outside  our  own  district, 
we  communicate  with  the  Officer  of  Health  in  that 
district,  and  he  most  courteously  goes  and  inspects 
the  place. 

2793.  A  case  came  to  my  knowledge  where  a  child 
had  measles,  and  also  another  case  later,  which  were 
not  notified,  and  in  both  of  those  cases  the  father  had 
an  occupation  which  would  lead  to  the  easy  transmis- 
sion of  the  disease  to  other  people? — The  patients 
should  have  been  removed  to  hospital  and  the  place 
disinfected. 

2794.  Another  point  that  is  essential  is  with  regard 
to  typhoid  carriers.  Do  you  think  that  satisfactory 
steps  ought  to  be  taken  to  secure  that  the  dairy 
workers  are  not  typhoid  carriers? — Certainly, 

2795.  Would  you  advocate  that  dairy  workers  who 
are  suffering  from  an  inflammatory  sore  throat  should 
be  kept  away  from  contact  with  the  milk? — Yes;  in 
any  suspicious  case  at  all. 

2796.  Do  you  make  any  suggestion  as  to  how  to 
avoid  overlapping  with  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture with  regard  to  the  inspection  of  milk? — Only  the 
one  main  point,  and  that  is  that  there  should  be  the 
one  system  for  the  whole. 

2797.  The  Chairman. — What  proportion  of  the  milk 
sold  in  your  district  is  raised  in  it? — I  could  scarcely 
tell  you  that,  I  am  afraid. 

2798.  A  considerable  quantity  is  brought  in? — Yes. 
We  have  about  one  hundred  and  ten  or  one  hundred 
and  twenty  registered  outside  purveyors. 

2799.  Who  have  no  dairies  in  the  district? — Yes. 

2800.  That  would  exceed  the  r  umber  who  have  got 
dairy  yards? — Yes.  We  have  only  got  about  twenty- 
six  yards. 

2801.  Prof.  Mettam. — What  is  the  population  of 
your  district?— 38,000. 

2802.  The  Chairman. — Y'^ou  suggested  in  your  precis 
of  evidence  that  before  being  bought,  animals  should 
be  inspected  and  a  certificate  given? — Yes. 

2803.  How  far  do  you  suggest  that  inspection 
should  go.  Would  it  include  the  application  of  the 
tuberculin  test? — I  would  go  as  far  as  that. 

2804.  And  if  the  animal  re-acted  to  the  test,  you 
beli  eve  that  the  local  authority  should  have  the  power 
to  forbid  that  animal  being  used  as  a  supplier  of  milk 
in  your  district? — Certainly. 
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2805.  Mr.  "Wilson. — Regardless  of  expense? — Yes. 

2806.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  estimate,  it 
would  approximately  double  the  cost  of  milk? — I  don't 
know. 

2807.  The  Chairman. — The  question  of  cost  in  Mr. 
Fawcett 's  district   would  not   deter  in  the  same  way 


as  in  other  districts.  You  could  afford  to  adopt  more- 
drastic  and  extensive  methods  in  B-athmines,  Mr. 
Fawcett,  than  might  be  possible  in  districts  less 
favourably  circumstanced,  where  there  is  a  poor  ele- 
ment?— We  have  a  poor  element  in  one  district. 


Dr.  Robert  Browne  examined. 


2808.  The  Chairman. — You  are  medical  ofi&cer  of 
health  in  the  Rathmines  and  Rathgar  Urban  Districts? 
—Yes. 

2809.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position? — 
Twelve  or  fourteen  years — from  1898,  I  think  it  was. 

2810.  Do  you  subscribe  to  the  generally  received 
theory  that  in  order  to  safeguard  the  health  of  the  in- 
habitants, it  is  essential  that  milk  should  be  produced 
in  a  healthy  and  clean  condition? — Yes,  I  am  very 
strongly  of  that  opinion. 

2811.  And  you  also  believe  that  if  these  conditions 
are  not  observed,  that  milk  might  possibly  become  a 
source  of  serious  infection  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
district? — I  do. 

2812.  We  have  had  from  the  Town  Clerk  a  history 
of  the  means  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  the 
purity  of  the  milk  supply  to  your  district.  Can  you 
tell  us  whether  samples  of  milk  have  been  supplied  for 
bacteriological  examination? — There  have  been. 

2813.  Can  you  tell  us  what  proportion  have  been 
certified  as  being  infected  with  tubercle? — I  don't  think 
we  have  had  a  single  case.  The  results  have  been 
negative,  as  far  as  I  remember. 

2814.  With  regard  to  tuberculosis? — Yes.  The  re- 
sults have  been  negative.  Certainly,  there  was  no 
positive  sign  of  the  tubercle  bacilli  in  any  case. 

2815.  Prof.  Mettam. — Do  you  know  what  kind  of 
examination  was  made? — They  developed  cultures. 

2816.  You  do  not  know  if  the  milk  was  inoculated 
into  the  animals? — No. 

2817.  The  Chairman. — Are  you  in  favour  of  pasteur- 
ising or  sterilising  milk  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  its 
cleanliness? — If  it  could  not  be  helped,  it  is  right  to  do 
so,  but  my  idea  is  that  if  you  get  pure  milk  in  its 
natural  state  you  get  it  in  its  most  nutritive  form. 
Pasteurising  and  sterilising  do  not  improve  the  milk. 
I  am  positive  of  that.  I  think  that  is  the  generally  re- 
ceived opinion. 

2818.  And  you  would  be  in  favour  of  ensuring  the 
cleanliness  of  the  milk  supply  by  other  means  than  by 
sterilising  or  pasteurising? — That  is  my  idea. 

2819.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  whether  or  not 
milk  is  used  in  your  district  for  children  as  largely  as 
you  believe  it  should  be? — I  think  it  is,  as  far  as  I 
know.  I  think  they  take  a  lot  of  milk.  I  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  they  do  not. 

2820.  You  have  no  appointment  under  the  Medical 
Charities  Act? — No,  I  have  not  much  experience  now 
as  to  the  conditions  under  which  the  children  of  the 
poor  are  brought  up.  That  would  come  under  the 
notice  of  the  Dispensary  Officer,  but  he  has  made  no 
complaint  to  me. 

2821.  Do  you  entertain  the  view  that  it  would  be 
desirable  that  the  dairy  stock  should  be  inspected  when 
they  are  on  grass,  as  well  as  when  they  are  confined  in 
the  owners'  yards? — Yes,  that  is  a  most  important 
point.  When  the  stock  leave  our  district  in  summer 
and  go  on  grass,  no  one  has  any  control  over  them,  and 
during  this  present  dry  season  I  have  got  hints  that  the 
dairymen  wash  their  hands  in  the  nearest  ditch  where 
there  is  the  least  drop  of  water,  and  naturally  that 
ought  to  contaminate  the  milk  supply.  We  have  no 
power  to  examine  the  cows  on  grass. 

2822.  Do  you  think  it  essential  that  that  power 
should  be  conferred  on  the  local  authority? — Yes. 

2823.  To  enable  them  to  investigate  the  conditions 
under  which  the  cows  are  kept  when  on  grass  outside 
their  own  area? — Yes;  I  think  it  is  important  that  they 
should  be  inspected  in  the  summer  as  well  as  in  the 
winter. 

2824.  Do  you  think  that  impure  water  given  to  the 
cows  is  a  source  of  danger? — That  is  a  debatable  point. 
There  are  a  good  many  people  who  think  that  cows 
may  take  what  they  like,  but  my  opinion  is  that  there 


should  be  a  pure  water  supply  for  the  cows  for  drinking 
and  for  cleaning  the  vessels.  If  the  cows  drink  an  im- 
pure supply,  the  vessels  will  in  all  probability  be 
washed  in  the  same  water. 

2825.  Do  you  believe  that  cows  found  to  be  affected 
with  tuberculosis  of  the  udder  should  be  slaughtered 
and  compensation  paid  to  the  owner  by  the  local 
authorities  ? — Y  es . 

2826.  And  you  don't  believe  that  the  public  have  any 
right  to  complain  of  the  burden  this  would  impose, 
when  undertaken  for  their  protection? — I  don't  think 
they  ought. 

2827.  We  have  been  informed  that  a  considerable 
quantity  of  the  milk  consumed  in  your  district  comes 
from  an  area  outside  your  own? — It  does. 

2828.  And  have  no  reports  been  made  to  you  with 
regard  to  the  condition  in  which  the  milk  is  supplied? 
— We  get  reports  sometimes  from  our  own  officers. 

2829.  And  have  they  reason  to  complain? — We  have 
not  discovered  very  much  reason.  The  officers  take 
samples  of  milk  and  get  it  examined. 

2830.  That,  I  take  it,  is  M'ith  a  view  to  discover 
adulteration  ? — Yes. 

2831.  I  am  speaking  now  more  on  the  question  of 
cleanliness  and  the  condition  of  the  vessels  in  which 
the  milk  is  conveyed? — We  know  that  in  many  cases 
the  vessels  are  not  as  clean  as  they  ought  to  be.  Miss 
Hayes  will  be  able  to  give  you  more  evidence  on  that 
point. 

2832.  The  Town  Clerk  has  conveyed  to  the  Commis- 
sion that  in  his  opinion  it  would  be  desirable  to  extend 
the  powers  conferred  on  local  authorities  to  enable  them 
to  inspect  the  stores  or  other  buildings  in  which  the 
milk  is  kept  previous  to  its  being  sold.  Are  you  of 
opinion  that  that  should  be  done? — Yes,  I  am,  de- 
cidedly. In  fact,  I  may  say  that  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  reading  over  and  consulting  with  Mr.  Faw- 
ecjt  about  his  evidence,  and  I  agree  with  everything  h? 
h:-! .  said, 

2833.  Do  yo\i  think  it  would  be  conducive  to  the 
general  health  of  the  cow,  and  consequently  to  the 
conditions  under  which  the  milk  is  produced,  if  the 
cows  were  allowed  to  go  out  on  pasture  for  a  certain 
time  every  day? — I  believe  so;  and  it  would  give  an 
opportunity  of  cleaning  their  stalls  properly,  which  it  is 
very  hard  to  do  at  present. 

2834.  That  would  rather  restrict  the  number  who 
keep  dairies  within  your  district? — It  would. 

2835.  You  would  not  consider  that  a  matter  for  re- 
gret?— I  would  like  to  see  all  the  dairy  yards  altogether 
outside  the  district.  I  think  thev  should  be  kept  in 
the  country.  There  are  some  places  in  which  the 
dairy  yards  are  so  surrounded  by  buildings  that  there 
cannot  be  proper  ventilation,  no  matter  how  closely 
they  may  keep  to  the  bye-laws. 

2836.  It  has  been  conveyed  to  the  Commission  that 
the  milk  produced  in  cities  and  urban  districts  is 
superior  to  that  brought  in  from  the  country.  Have  you 
instituted  any  comparisons  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
you  to  form  any  opinion  on  that  subject? — The  milk  in 
our  district  is  better  than  what  comes  in,  as  a  general 
rule.  The  reason  for  that,  I  think,  would  be  that  we 
can  better  inspect  the  premises. 

2837.  Have  you  been  able  to  trace  infection  to  the 
milk  supply? — No. 

2838.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  suspending  a  supply 
of  milk  from  a  source  that  is  suspected? — I  would,  of 
course. 

2839.  That  power  does  not  exist  at  the  present 
moment? — No. 

2840.  And  you  think  it  would  be  a  safeguard  to  the 
public  health  if  such  a  power  were  conferred  on  local 
authorities? — I  do. 

2841.  Do  you  believe  that  it  would  also  facilitate  the 
administration  of  local  authorities,  and  render  them 
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more  efficient,  if  the  power  to  license  was  also  con- 
ferred on  them?— Yes,  that  is  my  opinion.  You  must 
register  every  dairy.  We  have  no  control.  If  there 
was  a  licensing  system  there  would  be  a  certain 
amount  of  control  and  the  licences  could  be  withdrawn. 

2842.  And  you  would  insist  that  certain  provisions 
in  respect  of  light,  air  and  ventilation  should  be  made 
with  regard  to  keeping  all  cows  before  a  licence  would 
be  issued? — Decidedly. 

2843.  Lady  Everard.— What  is  your  opinion  of  sepa- 
rated milk?— It  is  very  poor.  The  only  experience  T 
have  is  that  it  might  be  fit  for  feeding  pigs,  but  it  is 
not  fit  for  children. 

2844.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  sterilising  milk  destroys 
some  of  its  valuable  properties?— Yes,  but  it  is  better 
to  get  it  sterilised  than  impure. 

2845  Have  you  any  experience  of  this  new  powder 
milk?— No.  I  don't  think  it  takes  the  place  of  fresh 
milk,  but  it  is  very  useful  wdien  travelling. 

2846.  One  of  the  witnesses  suggested  it  would  be 
very  useful  in  places  where  milk  might  be  easily  con- 
taminated?—Decidedly  so. 

2847.  Suppose  that  at  any  time  you  know  that  a 
cow  has  a  tuberculous  udder,  have  you  power  in  your 
district  to  prevent  that  cow  being  removed  out  of  the 
district? — No.  A  case  happened  in  our  district  where 
two  or  three  cows  were  infected.  The  cows  were  sold 
by  auction  and  distributed  all  over  the  country.  We 
wrote  to  the  Local  Government  Board  and  informed 
them  of  the  case,  and  they  stated  they  could  not  inter- 
fere. 

2848.  Was  it  a  case  of  tuberculosis  of  the  udder?— 
There  was  no  tuberculosis  of  the  udder  in  this  case. 

2849.  If  a  cow  has  tuberculosis  of  the  udder,  have 
you  power  to  isolate  that  cow  and  prevent  it  being 
sold?— I  don't  think  we  have.  Mr.  Lambert  finds  the 
dairymen  very  amenable  in  our  district.  Of  course, 
when  a  case  of  infectious  disease  is  reported,  we  send 
a  sanitary  sub-officer  to  make  inquiries.  We  have 
printed  forms  that  we  send  to  the  District  Councils  and 

County  Councils  stating,  "  A  case  of    having 

been  notified  in  this  district,  it  has  been  ascertained 

that  the  milk  is  supplied  by   of    in 

your  district.  Will  you  kindly  have  inquiry  made 
through  your  Medical  Officer  of  Health  if  there  is  any 
illness  at  present,  or  has  been  at  a  recent  date,  amongst 
the  members  of  the  family  or  eiii|)Ioypps  of  said  dairy 
proprietor,  and  oblige." 


2850.  The  Chairman.— Will  you  please  substitute 
'•  District  Councils"  for  "  Comity  Councils,"  because 
the  County  Council  has  no  responsibility  ?— Yes. 

2851.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — Have  you  ever 
known  a  case  of  tuberculosis  in  a  liuman  being  that  you 
had  reason  to  believe  was  conveyed  by  drinking  the 
milk  of  a  tuberculous  cow? — No. 

2852.  Prof.  Mettaji. — About  compensation,  it  was 
suggested  that  cattle  sulfering  from  the  tubercle  should 
be  killed,  and  the  question  of  compensation  then  natur- 
ally arises.  Do  you  think  this  compensation  should  be 
paid  by  the  local  authority? — I  cannot  give  an  opinion 
at  all. ' 

2853.  Supposing  you  had  power  to  go  outside  your 
district,  and  you  found  a  tuberculous  cow  and  killed 
her,  do  you  think  that  the  people  of  Rathmines  should 
pay  for  that,  or  should  it  be  paid  for  by  the  State? — The 
State,  of  course;  Rathmines  should  pay  for  nothing. 
I  am  afraid  I  cannot  give  you  a  definite  opinion  on  that 
point,  but  I  would  like  to  see  the  cow  killed. 

2854.  Would  you  like  to  go  outside  your  own  dis- 
trict and  inspect  the  cows  in  the  district  from  which 
the  milk  supply  has  been  drawn? — Yes. 

2855.  Have  you  any  goats  in  your  district? — Very 
few. 

2856.  Miss  McNeill. — You  spoke  of  sterilising  and 
pasteurising  injuring  the  milk? — Yes. 

2857.  What  injury  do  you  think  it  does? — I  think  it 
precipitates  a  great  deal  of  casein. 

2858.  What  do  you  think  the  effect  of  that  would 
be?— I  think  it  would  be  injurious  to  the  child. 

2859.  Do  you  make  that  statement  as  the  result  of 
personal  observation? — No,  but  I  don't  think  there  is 
the  same  amount  of  nourishment  in  the  pasteurised 
as  in  the  new  milk. 

2860.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  know  that  Dr. 
Reitschel,  of  Dresden,  as  a  result  of  eleven  years' 
rxperiments,  found  no  difference  in  the  nutrition  of 
children  fed  on  raw  milk  and  those  fed  on  pasteurised 
milk? — I  am  not  aware  of  this. 

2861.  Prof.  Mettam. — You  would  aim  at  getting  a 
milk  supply  that  did  not  require  to  be  pasteurised  or 
sterilised  at  all? — Yes. 

2862.  And  it  is  generally  recognised  in  the  medical 
profession  that  pasteurising  and  sterilising  alter  the 
nutritive  quality  of  the  milk  to  some  extent? — Yes. 

2863.  Miss  McNeill. — Dr.  Raehael's  experiments  are 
a  matter  of  direct  observation  of  the  children  fed  on 
pasteurised  milk,  as  against  the  other  theory  that  pas- 
teurising is  injurious? — I  don't  think  it  is  a  theory. 


Mr.  11.  H.  Lambert,  m.r.c.v.s.,  examined. 


2864.  The  Chairman. — You  have  recently  been  ap- 
pointed Veterinary  Inspector  in  the  Rathmines  Dis- 
trict?—Yes. 

2865.  Following  the  lamented  death  of  your  father? 
—Yes. 

2866.  And  previous  to  taking  up  the  duties  of  Veteri- 
nary Inspector  yourself,  you  had  the  advantage  of  as- 
sisting your  father  for  a  considerable  time?- — I  had. 

2867.  Do  you  find,  speaking  generally,  that  cow- 
keepers  in  the  Rathmines  district  are  willing  to  co- 
operate with  the  local  authority  in  ensuring  that  the 
milk  supply  of  the  district  is  kept  clean  and  healthy? — 
They  are. 

2868.  Do  you  make  a  regular  inspection  of  the  cows 
in  the  district? — Yes,  every  month. 

2869.  Is  that  inspection  to  see  if  they  are  kept  iu 
sanitary  condition,  or  do  you  make  an  examination 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  state  of  health 
they  are  in? — I  examine  their  udders  every  month, 
and  make  an  examination  to  see  whether  they  are  in 
health. 

2870.  Have  you  found  any  animal  suffering  from 
tuberculosis  of  the  udder? — No.  I  found  a  lot  of  sus- 
pected cases,  and  got  the  milk  analysed,  but  I  have 
not  been  able  to  confirm  my  suspicions. 

2871.  Is  the  suspected  ajiimal  allowed  to  remain  iu 
the  herd  until  it  is  determined  whether  it  is  sufiering 
from  tuberculosis  or  not? — It  is  isolated. 

2872.  What  becomes  of  the  milk?— It  is  not  sold. 

2873.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  loyally  carried  out 
on  the  part  of  the  dairykeepers  in  your  district? — I  do 
not  think  it  is.    As  far  as  the  inspectors  can  do  so. 


they  watch  them,  but  could  never  catch  them  using 
the  milk.  Of  course,  it  is  very  difficult  to  watch  them 
always. 

2874.  It  is  practically  impossible  to  do  that.  At  all 
events,  you  impose  on  them  the  condition  of  with- 
holding from  public  sale  the  milk  produced  by  these 
animals  for  a  probationary  period? — Yes. 

2875.  And  you  have  never  been  able  to  get  certifi- 
cates which  warranted  you  in  calling  upon  your  Coun- 
cil to  order  the  destruction  of  a  beast? — No;  I  have 
tested  two  animals,  and  they  re-acted  to  the  test.  I 
reported  the  matter  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  their  answer  was  that  as  it  was  not  a  case  of  tuber- 
culosis of  the  udder,  they  could  not  interfere,  and  the 
animals  were  left  free. 

2876.  Do  you  find  many  other  maladies  and  diseases 
located  in  the  udders  of  cows  besides  tuberculosis? — 
There  are  mammitis,  abscesses,  milk  boils,  sore  teats, 
and  fibrous  thickenings,  but  it  is  now  rare  to  find  one 
of  these  objectionable  cases. 

2877.  What  is  done  in  these  cases? — The  animals  are 
;dso  put  aside  until  the  milk  is  tested.  Where  the 
cows  were  affected  the  owners  were  told  to  get  rid  of 
them,  and  they  always  did  get  rid  of  them. 

2878.  That  was  a  case  of  distributing  the  mischief 
into  some  other  district? — Yes. 

2879.  Do  you  think  that  is  an  economically  sound 
Theory  to  follow? — No;  but  we  have  no  option. 

2880.  I  am  not  finding  fault  with  your  administra- 
tion ;  I  wanted  to  know  your  opinion  on  the  matter. 
Do  you  think  it  would  be  in  the  interest  of  the  Central 
Authority,  the  State,  for  example,  to  encourage  the 
dissemination  of  disease  by  that  means? — No. 
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2881.  And  do  you  think  that  animals  aiJected  in  the 
way  j'ou  describe  ought  to  be  put  into  sonae  sort  of 
hospital  for  treatment  and  kept  there  until  they  are 
certified  as  sound  and  healthy? — Yes. 

2882.  At  all  events,  you  believe  that  they  should  not 
be  sent  to  disseminate  disease  in  other  districts  when 
they  have  been  turned  out  of  your  own? — No. 

2883.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  watching  the 
condition  of  the  milkers  and  those  who  were  engaged 
in  the  care  of  the  cows  as  to  their  cleanliness? — Yes: 
I  go  round  when  they  are  milking  and  look  at  their 
hands.  On  this  score  I  think  we  have  no  reason  to 
complain. 

2884.  You  have  very  satisfactory  results  from  the 
fact  that  they  know  they  are  liable  to  inspection  and 
prosecution  if  they  violate  the  conditions  laid  down  in 
the  Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order? — Y'es. 

2885.  And  have  the  owners  of  dairies  been  diligent 
in  their  desire  to  assist  you  in  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Order? — Yes. 

2886.  I  take  it  that  you  have  not  much  to  do  with 
the  milk  shops  or  the  place  where  the  milk  is  sold? — 
No;  Miss  Hayes  inspects  those. 

2887.  And  I  see  you  suggest  that  where  there  are 
suspicious  symptoms,  such  as  wasting  and  coughing, 
the  veterinary  inspector  should  be  empowered  to  apply 
the  tuberculin  test? — Yes. 

2888.  And  you  suggest  that  animals  that  re-act  under 
this  test  should  be  slaughtered? — Yes,  certainly. 

2889.  You  think  that  they  are  a  possible  source  of 
infection  and  mischief? — I  do. 

2890.  Would  you  condemn  all  animals  that  re-act  to 
the  tuberculin  test? — I  would. 

2891.  You  think  it  is  unsafe  to  use  milk  from  any 
animal  that  would  re-act?— I  do  not  think  that  it  is  un- 
safe to  use  the  milk,  but  they  may  infect  the  other 
animals  by  coughing  over  the  food. 

2892.  That  would  be  a  most  drastic  and  most  ex- 
pensive remedy  to  enforce — to  slaughter  all  the 
finimals  that  re-acted  to  the  test? — It  would.  There 
would  be  very  few  that  would  re-act.  That  is  my  ex- 
perience up  to  the  present. 

2893.  Have  you  ever  subjected  a  whole  herd  to  the 
tuberculin  iest  and  ascertained  what  number  would 
re-act? — There  were  only  five  in  the  herd  I  examined; 
it  was  a  private  gentleman's  herd.  One  of  them  re- 
acted, it  was  a  perfectly  healthy-looking  animal  too;  it 
had  to  be  slaughtered,  and  it  had  tuberculosis  in  the 
lung. 

2894.  Not  tuberculosis  of  the  udder,  but  tuberculous 
lesions  were  found  in  the  carcass? — In  the  lung. 

2895.  We  had  another  instance  brought  under  our 
observation  in  which  a  fairly  large  herd  was  subjected 
to  the  test,  and  almost  fifty  per  cent,  re-acted,  although 
it  was  regarded  as  an  extremely  healthy  herd.  You 
have  never  had  an  unfortunate  experience  of  that  kind? 
—No. 

2896.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  cowkeepers  should  be 
licensed  rather  than  registered? — Yes. 

2897.  What  other  suggestions  have  you  to  make  that 
would  increase  the  efficiency  of  local  inspection,  and 
secure  the  production  of  milk  under  better  conditions 
than  those  that  exist? — I  do  not  know  of  anything 
except  licensing,  and  to  see  that  they  get  a  proper 
class  of  men  as  owners. 

2898.  You  are  dealing  now  with  the  owner  in  the 
first  instance? — Yes. 

2899.  And  you  think  that  men  of  good  character  and 
standing  should  be  the  men  on  whom  the  licence  should 
be  conferred? — ^Yes. 

2900.  You  would  not  confer  licences  indiscriminately? 
— No. 

2901.  You  would  like  to  exercise  some  discretion  as 
to  the  personal  character  of  the  person  that  would  be 
licensed? — Yes. 

2902.  You  think  that  notwithstanding  his  assertions 
that  he  would  carry  out  the  regulations  laid  down,  in 
the  case  of  some  cow  owners  there  would  be  a  great 
difficulty  in  getting  them  to  do  so? — Yes. 

2903.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  powers  should 
be  given  to  inspect  the  house  and  surroundings  of  people 
connected  with  the  milk  trade? — I  do. 

2901.  I  take  it  you  believe  that  if  these  people  were 
in  contact  with  infectious  disease  that  they  should  be 
suspended  from  their  work?— Yes,  for  some  time. 


2905.  Do  you  think  that  the  water  supply  for  animals 
in  summer  time,  when  they  are  on  grass,  is  a  matter 
of  importance? — I  should  think  it  a  matter  of  great 
importance,  especially  this  last  summer. 

2906.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  local  authorities 
should  have  the  power  to  go  into  the  districts  where  the 
animals  are  being  pastured  for  the  purpose  of  inspect- 
ing as  to  whether  or  not  the  water  supply  was  adequate 
and  pure? — I  do. 

2907.  Lady  Everard. — Suppose  you  find  in  your  dis- 
trict an  animal  with  a  tuberculous  udder,  what  do  you 
do  to  prevent  that  animal  spreading  the  disease? — I 
would  serve  notice  to  have  it  isolated,  and  report  it  to 
the  Local  Government  Board. 

2908.  Not  to  your  District  Council? — I  would  report 
it  to  them  too. 

2909.  Who  would  give  the  order  to  have  the  animal 
slaughtered? — The  Local  Government  Board. 

2910.  How  long  after  your  report  to  them  would  that 
order  be  given? — It  might  be  a  week. 

2911.  We  have  it  in  evidence  that  when  you  dis- 
cover an  animal  in  the  herd  badly  infected,  you  had 
no  power  to  keep  that  animal  under  supervision  until 
it  is  slaughtered,  and  that  the  animal  could  be  sold. 
The  witness  said,  "  We  never  find  the  cow  there  when 
we  go  back  again  "? — I  have  no  trouble  of  that  kind. 
If  they  get  compensation  they  could  not  hesitate. 

2912.  Do  you  think  that  the  legal  compensation 
allowed  is  sufficient? — Yes. 

2913.  For  a  good  cow? — If  you  take  an  average.  A 
cow  that  would  be  emaciated  would  not  be  worth  more 
than  £10. 

2914.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  if  the  limit  of  compen- 
sation were  raised,  the  people  would  not  be  so  inclined 
to  hide  or  get  rid  of  their  cows? — Yes. 

2915.  The  Chairman. — Supposing  the  owner  of  a 
cow  had  bought  it  a  week  or  two  before  in  the  market, 
and  paid  £20  for  it,  and  bought  the  animal  in  the  belief 
that  it  was  perfectly  sound  and  healthy,  but  was  so  un- 
fortunate to  discover  that  it  had  tuberculosis  of  the 
udder,  would  you  hesitate  in  ordering  the  slaughter  of 
the  cow? — I  would  not,  but  I  would  feel  that  it  was 
very  hard  luck  on  the  owner  of  the  cow  in  this  instance. 

2916.  Would  you  not  think  that  it  would  facilitate 
this  portion  of  the  Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order  if  a 
discretion  was  left  to  an  officer  occupying  your  position 
to  determine  the  compensation  to  be  paid  in  each  case? 
— I  would,  certainly. 

2917.  I  put  that  question  to  Mr.  Watson,  Veterinary 
Inspector  of  the  Dublin  Corporation,  and  that  was  also 
his  view.  One  naturally  hesitates  to  make  an  order 
which  inflicts  a  financial  loss  on  an  individual  who  has 
liimself  not  been  responsible  for,  or  guilty  of,  a  criminal 
or  negligent  act? — Yes. 

2918.  Lady  Everard. — The  cows  are  out  in  summer 
on  grass.  In  that  case  have  you  any  power  to  inspect 
them?— No. 

2919.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  you  should  have 
the  power  to  follow  them? — Yes.  I  think  it  is  desir- 
able that  they  should  be  inspected  in  the  summer  as 
well  as  in  the  winter. 

2920.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  you  know  whether  the 
cows  are  inspected  or  not  when  they  are  on  grass? — I 
do  not  think  they  are. 

2921.  Do  you  submit  that  the  bull  that  does  not  pass 
the  test  might  transmit  tuberculosis,  and  that  that 
would  be  a  danger? — Yes. 

2922.  Mr.  Wilson. — Do  you  know  how  many  cows 
there  are  in  your  area? — There  were  326  last  month. 

2923.  Among  those,  you  know  of  no  suspicious  case 
of  tuberculosis  at  the  present  moment? — No. 

2924.  There  were  no  recognisably  tuberculous  cows 
in  your  district? — No.  It  is  very  much  better  than  it 
was  twelve  months  or  two  years  ago.  There  used  to 
be  a  tremendous  number  of  cows  in  the  district  with 
fibrous  thickenings. 

2925.  You  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  people 
in  your  district  hide  their  cows  away  from  inspection 
in  oullyinj?  sheds? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
possiMj  for  the  owners  to  hide  them. 

2926.  I  want  to  go  a  little  further  into  this  case 
quoted  by  Mr.  Fawcett.  He  states  in  his  summary  of 
evidence  that  "  a  cow  purchased  by  a  resident  in  this 
township  was  found  to  be  suffering  from  tuberculosis." 
Was  that  a  clinical  test? — The  cow  re-acted,  though 
apparently  healthy. 
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2927.  That  was  not  confirmed  by  the  milk  examina- 
tion?— No.  They  said  that  the  milk  was  of  a  poor 
quality,  and  that  no  bacilli  were  discovf^red. 

2928.  The  second  cow  also  re-acted  to  the  same  test? 
—Yes. 

2929.  Was  she  slaughtered? — No.  In  regard  to  the 
first  cow,  the  owners'  suspicions  were  aroused  by  the 
quality  of  the  milk.  I  suggested  that  he  should  test  it, 
and  he  did  so.  He  had  only  had  the  cow  for  a  fortnight 
and  he  got  it  slaughtered.  We  found  lesions  in  the 
lung.  The  same  man  went  to  the  same  herd  to  get  a 
second  cow,  and  would  not  purchase  without  the 
tuberculin  test  being  applied. 

2930.  That  cow  re-acted  and  went  back  into  the  herd? 
—Yes. 

2931.  Then  a  week  or  so  afterwards  the  whole  herd 
was  advertised  for  sale? — Yes. 

2932.  The  suggestion  ofi'ered  was  that  the  herd  was 
tuberculous — was  not  that  what  you  intended  to  sug- 
gest— the  whole  twenty-six  cows? — No. 

2933.  Why  did  you  want  to  prevent  the  sale  of  the 
herd? — To  prevent  the  cow  that  was  tested  being 
bought  by  some  private  owner  as  a  milking  cow.  She 
re-acted  very  badly  to  the  test. 

2934.  By  re-acting  very  badly  to  the  test,  would  not 
that  suggest  that  there  was  very  little  wrong  with  her? 

Prof.  Mettam. — That  sometimes  occurs. 

Witness. — She  had  exactly  the  same  re-action  as  the 
one  we  destroyed. 

2935.  Mr.  Wilson. — Was  the  carcass  of  the  animal 
that  showed  tuberculous  lesions  in  the  lung  fit  for  food? 
— I  do  not  think  so. 

2936.  There  was  no  evidence  of  tuberculosis  iu  this 
herd,  except  in  the  case  of  the  two  animals  that  re- 
acted?— That  is  so. 

2937.  P'rom  the  little  I  know  of  the  subject  in  my 
own  area,  there  is  not  a  herd  in  the  country  to  which 
exactly  the  same  thing  would  not  apply.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  herd  where  the  probability  would  not  be 

that  a  fair  proportion  of  the  cows  would  re-act?  The 

whole  thing  was  to  prevent  that  second  cow  being  sold. 

2938.  It  is  interesting  to  know  why  you  wished  to 
prevent  the  sale  of  a  herd  of  which  only  two  cows  re- 
acted, because  there  are  many  thousands  of  cows  of  the 
same  kind  in  Ireland?— We  just  wished  to  see  if  any- 
thmg  could  be  done.  The  Local  Government  Board, 
when  wc  approached  them  on  the  matter,  said  they 
could  do  nothing. 

2939.  I  am  very  glad  to  have  this  matter  cleared 
up,  because  the  impression  left  on  my  mind  was  that 
this  herd  was  chnically  tuberculous,  and  that  you  had 
no  power  in  the  matter. 

2940.  Prof.  Mettam.— As  regards  the  re-action  to  the 
tuberculm  test,  you  may  get  a  re-action  in  an  animal 
only  slightly  affected  mth  tuberculosis,  and  the  re- 
action evidenced  by  any  animal  is  not  indicative  of  the 
amount  of  tuberculosis  present? — No. 

2941.  I  take  it  that  it  is  not  every  cow  that  re -acted 
that  you  would  condemn  to  slaughter?— No  unless  1 
had  some  suspicion  before  that  there  was  something 
wrong.  ^ 

2942.  In  other  words,  that  there  would  be  a  certain 
amount  oi:  cbnical  tuberculosis  in  evidence?— Yes. 

'^^•t^'  H^""^}  '''^  ''""^^1  affected  clinically,  it  is 
possible  that  It  is  suffering  from  what  is  known  as  open 
tuberculosis? — Yes.  ^ 

tublrtulSsl-iVel"-"'      "  'ii-^-i-ti^g  the  virus  of 

thlfanimd'^Yes!'^"'  *°  "'^ 

DOwe?;A"'5  ''7^''*        '""''^^  -^^^  have 

po^^er  to  get  rid  of  an  animal  that  is  clinically  tubercu- 

XV.  1     /T.^r-  by        application  of  the 

tuberculin  test  that  it  is  affected ?— Yes. 

^^2947.  .£10  is  the  maximum  compensation  allowed?— 

2948.  You  say  you  think  that  quite  sufficient^— Yes 
in  an  animal  that  is  clinically  tuberculous.  ' 

2949.  I  take  it  you  are  of  opinion  that  an  animal  that 


organs  besides  the  udder  and 


still  give  tuberculous  milk?— No,  I '"do  not 


2951.  Is  it  possible  that  an  animal  may  have  tuber- 
culosis of  the  udder,  and  the  lesion  not  be  evident,  even 
on  careful  clinical  examination? — Yes. 

2952.  And  is  it  possible  that  an  animal  may  have 
tuberculosis  of  the  udder  and  only  occasionally  give 
tubercle  in  the  milk? — Yes. 

2953.  If  the  milk  of  an  animal  suspected  of  giving 
tuberculous  milk  is  to  be  thoroughly  examined,  several 
samples  should  be  taken? — Yes. 

2954.  And  thej'  should  be  examined  bacteriologi- 
cally? — Yes. 

2955.  By  animal  experiment? — They  should  be,  but 
they  are  not. 

2956.  Animal  experiment  is  the  only  true  means  of 
identifying  tuberculosis? — Yes. 

2957.  Mr.  Wilson. — I  wish  to  ask  one  question.  You 
have  different  samples  of  the  milk  examined? — Yes. 

2958.  But  not  by  the  method  of  the  inoculation  of 
guinea  pigs? — No.  There  is  only  a  certain  sum 
allowed,  and  they  could  not  do  the  examination  by  the 
animal  process. 

Prof.  Mettam. — That  minimises  the  value  of  the  ex- 
periment altogether. 

2959.  Mr.  O'Brien. — You  say  in  your  summary  of 
evidence  that  you  used  to  find  a  lot  of  dirty-handed 
milkers? — Some  time  ago;  yes. 

2960.  Was  it  that  they  had  no  idea  of  cleanliness,  or 
wati  it  because  they  had  no  facilities  for  cleanliness? — 
I  think  it  was  because  they  had  no  idea. 

2961.  Generally  speaking,  are  the  milkers  given  pro- 
per facilities  for  keeping  their  hands  and  clothes  clean?' 
— Yes. 

2962.  Do  the  milkers  in  your  district  wear  overalls?' 
—No. 

2963.  Just  their  ordinary  clothes? — Yes. 

2964.  Do  you  not  think  that  their  ordinary  clothes 
get  rather  dirty  and  greasy? — Yes. 

2965.  And  are  rather  apt  to  lead  to  the  possibility  of 
dirt  getting  into  the  m.ilk?— Yes;  I  do  think  thev 
should  wear  overalls. 

2966.  Do  you  find  the  milkers  milking  drv-handed? 
— I  have. 

2967.  Do  they  occasionally  milk  drv-handed'' — Yes 

2968.  That  is  very  rare?- It  is. 

2969.  Do  you  think  they  do  it  as  well  that  way?- I 
do  not  think  there  is  much  difference.  The  majority 
of  them  damp  their  hands. 

2970.  Do  you  think  that  the  practice  of  danipin'/  the 
hand— milking  a  little  into  the  hand,  or  worse 'still 
putting  their  hand  into  the  pail,  is  one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  dirty  milk? — Yes. 

2971.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  insist  on 
the  milkers  milking  dry-handed?— I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  possible  to  watch  them.  They  mioht  do  it 
if  you  were  watching  them.  '  ^ 

2972.  Do  you  think  it  is  always  more  diflBcult  to  milk 
dry-handed  ? — Yes. 

2973.  In  certain  places  in  Lancashire,  the  farmers 
have  insisted  on  it  and  have  gone  with  a  stick  to  the 
men  who  did  not  do  it?— Of  course,  they  only  want 
to  be  educated  up  to  it. 

2974.  Some  people  here  have  been  of  opinion  that 
you  could  not  do  it  dry-handed  ?— It  would  take  more 
time,  and  it  would  be  more  difficult. 

2975.  Prof.  Mettam.— What  was  exactly  in  your  mind 
when  you  wrote  this  paragraph  in  your  precis  of  evi- 
dence :  I  hold  that  no  person  should  be  allowed  to 
keep  a  bull  at  stud  unless  he  possesses  a  certificate  that 
the  animal  has  passed  the  tuberculin  test.  Unless  this 
be  done,  it  is  practically  useless  to  try  to  stamp  out 
tuberculosis  m   cattle  "?-I  thought  that  in  a  case 

f  offspring  of  a  certain  bull  were 

t^*  ^b''  produced  tuberculous  calves. 

I  think  so  ^       "^"^  ^"'^'''■'^"^osis  is  hereditary?— 

1  WiLSON.-The  calves  turned  out  tubercu- 

lous .---Not  exactly,  but  they  contracted  it.      I  have 
seen  in  a  particular  place  within  the  last  five  months 
where  four  calves  up  to  six  months  old  had  tubercu- 

2978.  Prof.  METTAM.-But  the  infection  may  have 
occurred  after  birth  ?-Yes,  but  it  is  rather  p^ecS 
that  they  should  all  be  from  one  bull.  U'^'^miM 

^'T  *°        same  infection? 

-iherc  were  severa   calves  that  were  exposed  to  the 
same  infection  and  they  were  not  infected 
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2980.  The  Chairman. — You  are,  I  understand,  a 
Sanitary  Sub-Officer  in  the  Rathmines  and  Rathgar 
Urban  District? — Yes. 

2981.  And  part  of  your  duty  is  to  inspect  shops 
wherein  milk  is  sold? — That  is  principally  my  duty. 

2982.  Do  you  find  that  the  condition  under  which 
milk  is  generally  sold  fairly  satisfactory? — I  do.  I 
have  been  appointed  more  than  ten  years  to  this  posi- 
tion, and  when  I  was  appointed  there  were  about  forty 
dairies  in  the  district.  There  are  a  similar  number 
now,  but  they  have  decreased  in  one  way  and  in- 
ci-eased  in  another.  By  that  I  mean  that  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  forty  dairies  that  then  existed  have  dis- 
continued to  sell  milk  because  they  would  not  comply 
with  the  Bye-laws,  and  they  have  been  replaced,  not 
in  the  same  premises,  but  in  various  other  places 
throughout  the  district,  by  nearly  a  dozen  more,  who 
are  willing  to  comply  with  the  law. 

2983.  Are  these  vendors  who  produce  the  milk  them- 
selves, or  are  they  people  who  sell  milk  that  is  brought 
in  from  the  outside?— A  great  many  of  them  sell  the 
milk  that  they  buy  from  another  source. 

2984.  Do  you  think  they  are  at  all  anxious  to  evade 
the  inspection  which  you  feel  bound  to  give  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  conditions  in  which  the  milk  is  kept? 
— At  first  they  were  not.  When  I  went  over  these 
dairies  first  the  people  had  a  certain  idea  of  cleanliness, 
but  not  as  regards  details.  Milk  vessels  were  washed 
without  due  attention  to  the  proper  cleansing  of  the 
cavities,  resulting  in  the  lodgment  of  the  milk  therein, 
and  later  producing  verdigris.  I  had  also  great 
difidculty  regarding  the  cleaning  of  the  interior  of  brass 
taps  attached  to  milk  churns.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  the  custom  was  to  simply  allow  water  to  flow 
through,  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing,  and  when  I 
suggested  the  taps  should  be  unscrewed,  in  order  to 
cleanse  the  cavities,  I  was  informed  that  by  doing  so 
the  tap  would  afterwards  leak.  Often  I  turned  the 
churns  up  so  that  I  could  examine  the  tap,  and 
the  result  was  that  verdigris  was  discovered.  I,  how- 
ever, got  over  that  difficulty  by  degrees,  and  now,  not 
only  are  all  the  taps  unscrewed  and  thoroughly  cleansed 
daily,  but  they  are  constantly  boiled.  The  inspections 
are  made  on  an  average  once  a  week,  and  never  on 
the  same  day  of  the  week,  so  that  the  people  may 
not  know  on  what  day  to  expect  me.  I  should  say  the 
first  thing  I  paid  particular  attention  to  was  the 
covering  of  the  milk.  In  some  vessels  I  have  in  the 
toummer  season  counted  up  to  fifty  flies  in  the  milk. 
The  people  not  being  accustomed  to  keep  their  milk 
covered,  used  to  forget  to  put  on  the  canvas.  This 
summer  I  only  found  one  fly  in  the  milk.  I  discovered 
that  in  some  of  the  dairies  I  could  not  always  find 
the  same  number  of  cans.  They  began  to  diminish 
in  number,  and  afterwards  when  I  discovered  some  of 
these  cans  in  other  dairy  shops  where  they  had  re- 
tailed milk  to  ordinary  purveyors  they  were  in  a  dirty- 
state.  In  one  of  the  cases  I  gave  a  caution,  and  after- 
wards I  took  a  prosecution  and  the  man  was  fined. 

2985.  That  had  a  salutary  effect?— Yes.  One  day  I 
took  exception  to  a  churn  that  was  in  a  shop — it  came 
from  an  outlying  district;  the  next  day  I  saw  an- 
other churn,  which  was  clean,  and  I  was  told  that 
that  churn  was  for  Miss  Hayes'  inspection.  In  the 
case  of  ordinary  purveyors  with  no  dairy  yard  attached 
J  inspect  the  drainage  of  the  premises,  and  when  that 
is  set  right  a  great  deal  is  done.  I  inspect  about  200 
vessels  in  the  day,  and  carefully  examine  all  the  screws 
and  cavities  connected  therewith.  Of  course,  the 
people  do  not  like  the  cavities  to  be  examined,  they 
consider  it  too  particular.  They  are,  however, 
extremely  civil  and  polite  to  me.  In  places  where 
there  is  no  dairy  attached  a  suitable  store  is  erected 
in  the  yard  to  keep  vessels  and  milk.  I  have  to  deal 
with  dairy  boys,  and  although  I  show  them  many 
faults  I  get  the  greatest  politeness,  even  after  a  pro- 
secution. About  the  cans  disappearing,  our  powers 
are  rather  limit-ed.  The  people,  if  they  have  a  vessel 
dirty  and  unfit  for  inspection,  can  leave  it  in  another 
apartment  in  the  house,  and  I  have  no  power  to  enter 
that  apartment,  and  if  I  had  I  would  be  told  the  vessel 
was  not  used  for  milk,  that  it  was  for  water  for  them- 
selves. 

2986.  You  do  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  powers 
should  be  conferred  on  the  local  authority  to  enable 
their  ofiBcer  to  inspect  any  portion  of  the  house  in 
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which  the  milk  is  stored? — Yes.  There  was  a  very 
good  suggestion  offered  here  to-day,  that  of  having 
the  dairy  independent  of  the  house  altogether,  be- 
cause it  would  be  a  very  difficult  thing  for  people  to 
go  out  of  the  shop  and  go  to  the  back  of  the  premises 
to  give  milk. 

2987.  Mr.   Wilson.— You  would  be  very  much  in 
favour  of  sealing  up  all  the  dairy  premises? — Yes. 

2988.  The  Chairman. — It  would  be  a  very  drastic 
remedy,  no  doubt? — Yes.  The  present  state  of  affairs 
is  very  inconvenient.  Supposing  I  had  the  power  to 
examine  the  whole  house  and  I  went  to  procure  a 
sample  of  milk,  and  suppose  I  found  a  churn  of  milk 
in  a  kitchen  or  parlour,  there  is  the  difficulty  that  it 
is  not  exposed  for  sale,  according  to  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Act. 

2989.  The  suggestion,  I  take  it,  is  this,  that  where 
premises  are  licensed  for  the  sale  of  a  certain  article, 
it  should  be  considered  that  whatever  quantity  of  that 
article  is  stored  in  the  place  was  part  and  parcel  of 
the  article  in  commerce? — Quite  so,  whether  it  is 
exposed  or  not. 

2990.  Because  it  is  quite  obvious  that  difficulties 
would  arise  and  means  be  adopted  to  defeat  the  ends 
for  which  the  Rules  would  be  made? — Yes.  When  the 
milk  is  brought  in  churns  from  the  country,  where 
perhaps  the  supervision  is  not  very  active — when  the 
milk  comes  in  very  early  in  the  morning  bj'  the 
trains,  and  is  emptied  into  a  clean  churn,  I  have 
no  chance  of  examining  the  can  in  which  the  milk 
was  brought.  I  have  here  a  specimen  of  foreign 
bodies  strained  out  of  a  sample  of  buttermilk  sent  up 
from  the  country  to  a  person  in  town,  who  retails  it 
to  a  person  in  Rathmines;  the  buttermilk  contained 
50  per  cent,  of  added  water,  in  addition  to  the  25  per 
cent,  allowed  by  law.  In  order  to  try  and  get  the 
man  out  of  the  trouble  if  he  were  not  guilty,  I  waited 
to  see  if  a  second  consignment  from  the  same  source 
would  be  adulterated.  I  found  in  the  second  case 
that  the  milk  when  it  reached  the  vendor  was  adul- 
terated with  41  per  cent,  of  added  water  in  addition 
to  the  25  per  cent,  allowed.  I  brought  a  sample  of  the 
strainings  of  the  milk  to  Sir  Charles  Cameron  and  his 
report  was  : — "  Weighs  21  grains;  composed  chiefly 
of  cow  hair,  but  contains  minute  quantities  of  vege- 
table matter;  dung;  a  few  fragments  of  flies  and 
myriads  of  micro-organisms."  I  took  the  sample 
from  the  strained  milk.  (The  sample  was  exhibited 
to  the  Commission.) 

2991.  Is  buttermilk  largely  vended  in  Rathmines? — 
Not  very  largely.  Sometimes  for  part  of  the  year  new 
milk  is  very  scarce,  and  it  pays  the  vendors  better  to 
buy  buttermilk  for  their  customers.  Buttermilk  is 
used  in  bakeries. 

2992.  You  have  no  supervision  over  buttermilk  that 
would  be  used  for  bakeries? — I  have,  but  not  legally. 
I  am  over  the  workshops  as  well,  and  I  go  into  the 
bakeries  and  examine  the  milk.  I  get  the  people  to 
cover  it  to  protect  it  from  contamination.  I  consider 
brass  indicators  in  the  interior  of  churns  should  not 
be  allowed.  Where  the  churns  contain  new  milk  it 
is  bad  enough,  but  in  the  case  of  buttermilk  they  are 
simply  poisonous.  When  churns  of  this  kind  are  used 
to  contain  buttermilk  for  sale  in  dairies  I  tell  the 
people  to  thoroughly  cleanse  the  indicator  before 
putting  in  the  milk,  and  to  rub  a  little  butter  on  it, 
in  order  to  lessen  the  danger  caused  by  the  buttermilk 
coming  in  direct  contact  with  the  brass,  and  also, 
according  as  the  milk  is  sold,  and  the  brass  becomes 
more  and  more  exposed,  to  rub  the  indicator  from  the 
surface  of  the  milk  upwards,  not  down,  for  fear  of 
any  lodgment  that  might  possibly  accumulate  being 
introduced  into  the  milk.  Some  have  done  that 
scrupulously.  Buttermilk  comes  in  from  the  country 
in  churns  with  brass  indicators  that  are  simply 
covered  with  verdigris.  I  had  a  prosecution  the  other 
day  on  that  point. 

2993.  That  was  buttermilk  that  was  sent  into  your 
district? — Yes. 

2994.  What  penalty  was  imposed? — 5,s.  fine  and  5s. 
costs. 

2995.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  sufficient  to  meet 
the  criminality  of  the  case? — No.  But  in  this  case 
the  defence  put  forward  was  that  the  milk  was  not  for 
sale— the  Order  relating  to  the  cleanliness  of  vessels 
(inly  applies  to  vessels  containing  milk  for  sale — and 
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it  was  alleged  that  the  milk  in  question  was  for  baking 
purposes;  however,  I  do  not  think  the  fines  are 
sufficient  at  ail. 

2996.  Or  a  sufficient  deterrent  to  others? — No,  I  do 
not  think  so.  Then  as  regards  the  milk  being  exposed 
in  the  shop.  I  used  to  be  able  to  get  a  good  deal  of 
milk  at  first,  but  then  it  began  to  disappear,  and  I  was 
told  there  was  no  milk;  but  within  my  view,  in  rooms 
ofi  the  shop,  I  could  see  vessels  under  sideboards,  and 
children  coming  out  with  milk.  It  was  only  this 
week  a  child  went  into  a  shop  while  I  was  there 
and  asked  for  a  halfpennyworth  of  milk.  The  person 
in  charge  asked  for  whom  it  was,  and  when  told 
requested  the  child  to  come  by-and-by.  I  asked 
the  vendor  if  she  had  all  her  cans  in  view  in  the 
shop,  and  she  said  yes.  She  had  been  fined  before 
for  having  dirty  cans,  and  since  that  prosecution 
almost  all  the  cans  have  disappeared  out  of  her  shop. 
I  have  traced  milk  sold  in  a  kitchen.  I  could  never 
get  it  in  the  shop.  I  happened  to  go  in  one  day  when 
it  was  being  supplied  out  of  the  kitchen.  When  I 
saw  it  sold  I  had  power  to  enter,  and  I  found  that  the 
milk  was  kept  in  a  shut-up  press  in  which  there  were 
linen  and  groceries,  and  the  milk  was  served  out  of 
an  open  can.  When  I  opened  the  press  it  had  an 
extremely  unpleasant  smell.  I  told  the  lady  I  would 
have  to  prosecute,  and  told  her  to  bring  the  milk 
into  the  shop.  I  had  not  my  sample  requisites  with 
me  at  the  time,  and  I  went  away  for  them.  I  was 
barely  half  an  hour  away  when  I  returned  to  the  shop 
and  all  the  milk  was  gone.  I  made  inquiries  among 
some  very  poor  people  as  to  where  they  got  the  milk 
and  was  informed  it  was  supplied  from  the  kitchen. 
I  asked  them  would  they  mind  getting  it  for  me  and 
they  would  be  compensated  for  the  loss  of  their  day 
giving  evidence,  and  the  poorest  of  them  said  they 
would  not  give  the  person  away.  I  kept  this  same 
shop  under  observation,  and  one  evening  in  January, 
between  6  and  7  o'clock,  I  walked  up  and  down  on 
the  opposite  side,  where  there  was  no  light.  I  saw 
a  small  child  going  into  the  shop,  and  an  attendant 
coming  out  of  the  kitchen;  taking  the  vessel  from 
the  child,  she  returned  with  it  to  the  kitchen,  and 
subsequently  returned  to  the  shop  and  handed  the 
vessel  to  the  child;  afterwards  I  saw  the  child 
coming  out  with  milk  in  the  vessel.  I  asked  the 
child  where  the  milk  came  from,  and  she  told 
me  from  an  inner  apartment.  I  went  into  the  shop 
and  said  I  wanted  a  pennyworth  of  milk  out  of 
the  kitchen.  "  I  have  not  got  it,"  I  was  told.  I 
said,  "  You  are  after  selling  it  to  this  child,"  and 
fortunately  she  allowed  me  in.  The  kitchen  was  not 
kept  clean.  This  was  a  second  offence.  I  took  a 
sample,  and  the  Certificate  was,  "  Adulterated  with  36 
per  cent,  of  added  water."  Proceedings  were 
instituted,  and  a  fine  of  £3  imposed  for  the  first 
offence,  of  keeping  milk  for  sale  in  a  press  in  the 
kitchen,  and  £1  for  the  second  offence.  A  fine  of 
£5  was  imposed  for  the  adulteration,  although  there 
were  several  previous  convictions  in  this  respect. 
There  was  another  case  of  selling  milk  from  a  kitchen 
at  a  dairy,  where  for  some  years  I  could  not  get  any 
milk  for  sampling  purposes,  and  one  day  I  found  a 
little  boy  coming  out  with  milk.  I  brought  up  the 
case,  and  the  vendor  was  let  off  with  a  caution,  and 
no  penalty  inflicted  at  all. 

2997.  With  regard  to  the  poor,  have  you  any  op- 
portunity of  discovering  whether  or  not  the  children 
of  the  poor  receive  in  your  district  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  milk  as  food?— I  cannot  say  as  to  its  being 
sufficient,  because  a  great  deal  of  poverty  exists,  and 
sometimes  people  don't  make  use  of  the  money  for 
milk  for  their  children.  They  make  use  of  it  for  other 
things. 

2998.  No  case  has  come  under  your  observation  in 
which  the  infant  child  was  obviously  suffering  from 
want  of  proper  treatment  or  nourishment?— No.  There 
are  not  very  many  children  bottle-fed  amongst  the 
very  poor  people. 

2999.  Mr.  O'Brien. — You  mentioned  just  now  that 
you  could  not  get  these  poor  people  to  get  milk  for 
you?— Yes. 

3000.  For  what  reason  did  they  refuse? — It  was  be- 
cause they  would  not  get  the  vendor  into  trouble.  In 
the  case  of  stores,  some  of  the  dairy  proprietors  have 
a  shop,  and  in  the  yard  they  have  a  store.  I  had  a 
ease  not  very  long  ago  where  I  visited  the  store  of 
the  shop,  and  whenever  I  called  attention  to  the  milk 
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Tiot  being  covered  in  the  store  it  was  done.  The 
people  don't  say  "  it  is  not  for  sale."  On  one  occasion 
when  visiting  the  store  I  asked  for  a  pennyworth 
of  new  milk  out  of  the  churn  in  the  store,  and  the 
man  refused  to  give  it.  The  mistress  also  said  that 
she  would  not  give  it  out  of  the  store,  but  that  she 
would  give  it  out  of  the  shop.  When  the  man  refused 
me  I  went  into  the  shop  to  the  mistress  and  she  said 
that  the  milk  in  the  store  was  milk  that  was  about  to 
be  sent  to  somebody  and  the  amount  in  it  was  marked 
down  and  could  not  be  sold.  I  told  her  I  ©nly  wanted 
a  small  quantity  and  that  she  could  easily  replace  it, 
but  she  refused  to  give  it.  I  instituted  proceedings, 
and  when  serving  the  summons  was  told  by  the 
proprietor  that  the  milk  could  not  be  sold  because  it 
was  for  churning.  The  case  came  before  the  magis- 
trate, and  a  great  many  witnesses  were  examined.  The 
cases  against  the  defendants  were  dismissed  because, 
although  the  man  himself  proved  that  the  churn  from 
wliich  I  asked  the  sample  had  been  out  in  the  car  all 
the  morning  and  milk  had  been  sold  from  it,  and  that 
the  milk  in  it  was  over  from  the  morning's  delivery, 
the  magistrate  held  it  was  not  exposed  for  sale  and 
therefore  I  had  no  legal  right  to  ask  for  it.  The  man 
was  asked  whether  if  his  supply  in  the  shop  ran  short 
and  if  a  customer  came  in,  would  he  refuse  that  person 
a  pint  of  milk  from  what  he  had  in  the  store,  and  he 
said  he  would.  The  magistrate  did  not  rely  very  much 
on  the  evidence,  but  in  face  of  the  law  he  had  to  dis- 
miss the  case  because  the  store  was  not  open  to  the 
public.  The  same  frauds  are  carried  on  as  regards 
butter  and  margarine. 

•3001.  I  am  afraid  we  cannot  go  into  the  question  of 
butter.  You  have  already  told  us  very  explicitly,  in- 
deed, the  manner  in  which  frauds  are  practised  in 
order  to  evade  the  law  with  regard  to  exposure? — -Yes. 

3002.  You  also,  I  notice  from  your  summary  of  evi- 
dence, desire  to  see  skimmed  milk  labelled  when  offered 
for  sale? — Yes.  I  saw  some  churns  containing  skimmed 
milk.  To  an  ordinary  observer  it  was  like  new  milk.  I 
was  of  opinion  then  that  under  the  circumstances  it 
should  be  labelled.  I  told  these  people  to  label  the  milk. 
They  neglected  to  do  so,  and  proceedings  were  institu- 
ted. The  case  was  adjourned  for  the  purpose  of  having 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  consulted,  and  the  result  of 
their  evidence  was  that  the  labelling  only  applied  to  the 
milk  in  tins,  not  in  open  receptacles,  such  as  crocks  or 
churns.  The  defendant  in  that  case  wrote  to  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  for  a  definite  reply,  and  the  case  was 
adjourned  purposely,  and  the  reply  was  quoted  against 
us. 

3008.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — Is  there  much 
skimmed  milk  sold  in  your  district? — Not  much.  There 
is  only  one  shop  that  sells  skimmed  milk. 

3004.  What  is  it  used  for? — Baking  bread,  princi- 
pally.   I  do  not  think  people  drink  it  much. 

3005.  Mr.  Wilson. — With  regard  to  the  cleansing  of 
vessels,  have  the  people  a  suitable  water  supply? — 
There,  is  always  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water,  but  I 
have  not  been  present  at  the  cleansing.  In  the  summer 
time,  when  the  cows  go  out  to  grass,  I  do  not  see  the 
cans  at  all  in  some  of  the  dairies.  They  have  gone  to 
the  fields.  As  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  vessels,  I 
understand  that  the  cans  are  cleansed  at  the  fields. 

3006.  I  gather  from  what  you  say  you  would  like  to 
have  power  to  follow  these  cans? — They  should  be  under 
the  supervision  of  some  Authority. 

3007.  They  have  that  power  at  the  present  time,  I 
take  it,  if  they  choose  to  use  it? — That  is  so. 

3008.  The  point  was  that  Urban  Authorities  would 
like  to  get  power  to  go  outside  their  own  areas  in  order 
to  see  that  the  milk  was  handled  under  proper  condi- 
tions?— Yes. 

3009.  If  such  powers  were  given,  you  would  prob- 
ably be  one  of  those  who  would  go  to  the  country  and 
see  that  the  milk  cans  were  properly  treated? — Yes, 
but  it  would  be  more  convenient  for  the  local  authority 
in  the  district  where  the  land  was  situated  to  inspect 
them.  ' 

3010.  You  referred  just  now  to  the  very  large  per- 
centage of  added  water  in  buttermilk? — Yes. 

3011.  There  is  no  legal  standard  for  buttermilk?  

Y"es,  25  per  cent,  of  water  present  is  supposed  to  be 
sufficient  under  any  circumstances. 

3012.  I  rather  gathered  that  there  was  no  legal  stan- 
dard?—The  Food  and  Drugs  Act  gives  25  per  cent. 
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3013.  There  is  a  habit  I  have  seen  in  other  parts  of 
Ireland  of  bringing  pig  feeding  in  the  returned  empty 
vessels? — That  does  not  go  on  in  our  district. 

3014.  Mr.  Campbell. — What  becomes  of  the  pig  feed 
in  Rathmines? — I  suppose  they  bring  other  vessels  for 
it.  If  we  found  cans  with  pig-feeding  in  them  we 
would  prosecute. 

3015.  Mr.  Wilson. — What  would  you  substitute  for 
the  brass  indicator? — An  indentation  or  raised  letters. 
I  would  like  to  show  the  Commission  what  the 
Rathmines  Council  have  provided  me  with  for  the 
proper  examination  of  the  churns.  This  is  an  electric 
lamp.  The  churns  are  deep  and  difficult  to  examine, 
and  the  vendors  will  say  that  they  are  perfectly  clean. 
Sometimes  the  milk  store  is  in  rather  a  dark  place,  and 
in  order  to  ensure  perfect  inspection,  the  Council  have 
provided  this  lamp,  which  enables  me  to  closely  examine 
the  interior  of  the  tankards.  They  have  also  provided 
me  with  this  instrument,  which  has  three  points — one 
for  the  bottom  of  the  churn,  the  second  for  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  can  and  the  seams  down  the  side,  and  the 
third  for  the  lid.  By  this  instrument  I  can  ascertain 
if  all  parts  of  the  vessels  are  perfectly  clean. 

3016.  Mr.  Campbell. — Is  there  a  scarcity  of  milk  in 
your  area? — Yes. 

.3017.  What  is  it  being  sold  at?— From  8d.  to  4d.  a 
quart. 

.3018.  Rathmines  has  not  got  a  working  popu- 
lation?— Yes,  there  are  upwards  of  800  tenants  in  the 
District  Council's  cottages. 

3019.  And  are  they  able  to  pay  4d.  a  quart  for  milk? — 
It  comes  dearer  on  them,  because  they  buy  it  in  smaller 
quantities. 

3020.  The  present  price  of  milk  is  such  that  the  work- 
ing people  are  not  able  to  get  a  proper  supply  of  it? — 
They  can  get  it  for  3d.  a  quart. 

3021.  Are  they  able  to  afford  it? — I  daresay  they 
would  for  what  they  buy. 

3022.  You  don't  think  that  the  children  or  the  young 
people  are  in  want  of  milk  because  of  the  high  prices? — 
I  cannot  say  that.  For  anybody  that  is  in  very  poor 
circumstances,  the  Union  supply  the  milk. 

3023.  But  still,  taking  an  ordinary  working  man,  do 
you  think  that  he  is  getting  enough  milk  for  his  family? 
—No. 

3024.  Is  there  much  separated  milk  brought  in? — No. 
There  is  only  one  person  that  I  know  of  that  sells  it. 

3025.  What  is  it  sold  at?— Id.  per  quart. 

3026.  Do  you  take  samples  of  milk? — Yes. 

3027.  How  do  you  take  the  sample — do  you  take  it 
o£E  the  cart? — In  the  course  of  delivery  at  the  door; 
if  I  do  not  wish  to  take  it  out  of  the  can  he  is  delivering 
from,  I  can  take  it  out  of  any  other  can  on  the  cart. 

3028.  Have  you  found  the  quality  satisfactory? — It  is 
not  too  bad.  I  have  had  about  sixty  prosecutions  for 
adulterated  milk  in  ten  years. 

3029.  What  has  been  the  percentage  of  fat? — I  had 
only  about  eight  cases  of  milk  that  was  deprived  of 
its  fat?— Yes. 

3030.  Does  the  analyst  certify  that  the  milk  is 
deprived  of  its  fat? — I  have  to  rely  on  the  analyst's 
certificate. 

3031.  Is  that  how  he  puts  it?— Yes. 

3032.  Does  he  say  it  contains  added  water? — Yes,  if 
it  does,  and  gives  a  certificate  to  that  efiect. 

3033.  Sometimes  it  is  certified  that  it  is  deprived  of 
its  fat?— Yes. 


3034.  And  sometimes  the  certificate  is  for  added- 
water? — Yes;  there  was  a  case  where  the  milk  was  de- 
prived of  its  fat  and  there  was  added  water. 

3085.  You  cannot  tell  me  anything  about  the  per- 
centage of  fat  found  in  the  milk? — No.  In  milk  that  is 
not  adulterated  or  deprived  of  its  fat  we  are  only  told 
that  it  is  "  very  rich,"  "  rich,"  "  above  average," 
'■  average,"  under  average,"  "  poor,"  and  "  very 
poor  "  and  "  doubtful." 

.3036.  Miss  McNeill. — Don't  you  get  the  specific  per- 
centage?— No,  except  in  the  case  of  adulteration  or  the 
milk  being  deprived  of  its  fat. 

3037.  Mr.  Campbell. — You  get  the  details  only  when 
milk  is  adulterated  or  deprived  of  its  fat? — Yes,  not 
otherwise. 

3038.  Do  you  examine  the  milk  at  the  railway  sta- 
tion?— We  have  only  Ranelagh  and  Milltown  stations  in 
our  district,  and  they  don't  deliver  milk  at  these  sta- 
tions. It  would  be  a  very  good  thing  to  examine  the 
cleanliness  of  the  can  and  the  milk  at  the  stations. 

3039.  Mr.  O'Brien. — You  seem  to  have  some  diffi- 
culty about  the  cans  that  disappear  from  the  shop? — 
Yes. 

3040.  All  the  shops  are  registered? — They  are. 

3041.  Would  it  be  a  good  thing  if  there  was  a  regis- 
tration number  on  the  cans  too? — I  thought  of  that 
also,  but  it  would  not  work. 

3042.  You  think  it  would  be  absolutely  of  no  use  if 
the  milk  cans  were  numbered? — No,  because  there  is 
a  variation  in  the  number  of  cans  kept,  and  they  have 
cans  sometimes  from  other  people. 

3043.  Cans  sent  in  from  the  country? — Yes,  and  some- 
times the  milk  runs  short  and  they  have  to  buy  the 
milk  on  the  road.  I  found  a  can  in  a  shop  and  was  told 
that  it  was  left  by  a  milkman. 

3044.  In  the  shops  where  the  milk  is  sent  in  from  the 
country  is  the  milk  generally  kept  in  the  cans  that  it 
comes  in,  or  is  it  put  into  another  can? — In  some  cases 
it  is  kept  in  the  cans.  This  week  I  got  a  churn  out- 
side in  the  street  which  came  from  the  country,  and  I 
took  exception  to  it.  We  examined  the  interior  of  it, 
and  found  a  yellow  lodgment  at  the  bottom,  and  I 
told  the  vendor  to  warn  the  man  that  sent  him  in  the 
vessel. 

3045.  You  have  no  power  to  prosecute  a  man  in  the 
country? — Yes,  on  the  evidence  of  the  man  in  the  shop 
I  can  do  it,  when  the  offence  occurs  in  our  district. 

3046.  Miss  McNeill. — In  giving  your  evidence  about 
taking  a  sample  of  the  milk,  do  you  suggest  that  where 
the  milk  is  sold,  an  Inspector  ought  to  be  able  to  take 
samples  from  any  part  of  the  house? — Yes,  and  that 
any  can  I  find  on  the  premises  should  be  under  my 
supervision,  as  well  as  the  can  in  the  shop.  If  a  person 
had  milk  in  the  kitchen  and  had  added  water  in  it, 
then  if  1  were  able  to  take  a  sample  of  that  milk  and 
could  regard  it  as  being  exposed  for  sale,  we  could 
prosecute.  We  are  sometimes  told  that  the  milk  is 
watered  for  the  vendor's  children,  and  I  have  seen 
cases  where  a  pint  of  water  is  put  in  the  can,  and  when 
a  pint  of  the  adulterated  milk  is  sold,  another  pint  of 
water  is  put  in  the  can. 

3047.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — Do  you  believe  that 
preservatives  are  used? — I  don't  think  so.  The  analyst 
is  supposed  to  examine  samples  to  see  if  preservatives 
that  are  injurious  are  present. 

3048.  Mr.  Campbell. — Do  you  permit  of  preservatives 
at  all? — I  don't  know.  I  suppose  a  small  quantity  is 
allowed. 

3049.  Don't  they  use  washing  soda  to  keep  the  milk 
sweet? — I  have  not  heard  of  it. 
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3050.  The  Chairman. — Mr.  W^atson,  the  Commission 
became  so  interested  in  regard  to  some  points  given  in 
your  valuable  evidence  on  the  last  occasion,  that  I 
am  afraid  they  omitted  to  inquire  into  some  rather  im- 
portant questions  on  which  you  desiied  to  give  informa- 
tion, and  we  shall  now  be  very  pleased  to  take  up 
those  questions  which  were  not  dealt  with  in  your 
previous  evidence.  I  see  that  you  are  of  opinion  that 
Article  10,  sub-section  6,  of  the  Dairies  and  Cowsheds 
Order,  which  deals  with  the  means  to  be  provided  for 
the  cleansing  of  milk  vessels,  should  also  be  put  in 
operation  in  the  Dublin  area? — I  think  I  made  some 
suggestion  as  to  Article  7.  sub-section  8,  dealing  with 


the  cleansing  of  the  interior  of  cowsheds,  on  which  I 
am  very  strong.  I  would  like  to  deal  with  that  first. 
There  are  too  many  alternatives  in  that  Article,  and 
there  is  no  definition  of  what  sort  of  flags  are  to  be 
used,  nor  what  description  of  bricks,  nor  of  what 
nature  the  paving  is  to  be,  whether  cobble  stones,  or 
rough  paving  setts,  or  what  constitutes  concrete.  All 
these  should  be  defined.  I  know  from  experience  in 
Dublin  dairy  yards  that  we  asked  the  cowkeepers  to 
put  down  concrete  beds  and  concrete  channel  courses, 
and  on  account  of  there  being  no  special  definition  in 
tlie  Order  of  what  concrete  is,  the  concrete  put  down  is 
of  so  inferior  a  character  that  in  a  week  or  a  fortnight 
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it  is  broken  up.  I  think,  therefore,  that  it  is  of  the 
greatest  possible  importance,  if  we  are  to  have  proper 
cowsheds,  proper  beds  and  proper  channel  courses,  that 
there  should  be  a  definition,  and  I  have  drafted  a  defini- 
tion that  would  meet  the  case  as  follows  : — 

"  Concrete  for  cow  bed  shall  be  formed  of  first 
layer  of  coarse  gravel,  etc.,  upon  which  is  a  two-inch 
layer  of  concrete  (consisting  of  six  parts  of  clean 
gravel  and  one  part  Portland  cement),  and  over  this 
again  a  two-inch  layer  of  concrete,  5  to  2  fresh  water 
sand  and  cement. 

"  Two  inches  5  to  2  fresh  water  sand  and  cement. 

■  •  Three  inches  6  to  1  parts  of  clean  gravel  and 
Portland  cement. 

"  Four-inch  broken  stones." 

3051.  Mr.  Campbell. — Is  not  a  two-inch  layer  rather 

thick?  I  don't  think  so,  not  for  heavy  cows  standing 

there  for  months.  I  think  it  is  much  cheaper  in  the 
long  run  to  lay  down  such  a  good  bed  as  will  stand  for 
years. 

3052.  Do  the  cows'  udders  not  get  damaged  on  the 
concrete;  is  it  not  very  cold? — I  don't  think  so.  They 
usually  have  straw. 

3053.  We  have  had  cases  of  it  reported  to  us;  in 
fact  we  have  had  numerous  cases  in  which  farmers 
have  had  difficulty  in  keeping  the  quarters  of  udders 
sound,  and  several  people  said  that  they  thought  it 
was  the  cold  concrete  that  was  doing  it.  As  you  are 
aware,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  have  straw  under  the 
udder? — I  don't  think  there  is  much  in  that.  I  heard 
Dublin  dairymen  making  a  number  of  complaints 
against  concrete,  and  their  chief  objection  is  that  the 
animal  is  liable  to  slip,  but  I  have  never  heard  anyone 
complaining  of  the  concrete  causing  sore  udders. 

3054.  Would  it  be  possible  to  suggest  something  that 
would  be  kindlier — I  cannot  think  of  a  better  word — 
to  lie  upon? — Asphalt  is  nicer  to  lie  on. 

3055.  Would  you  be  satisfied  with  tar,  pitch  and 
sand  to  grout  in  cobble  stones? — Yes.,  if  the  cobble 
stones  were  set  in  cement 

3056.  I  have  got  a  feeling  that  we  should  rather  ad- 
vocate that  kind  of  floor  than  concrete?— I  would  have 
no  objection. 

3057.  The  Chairman. — It  would  not  be  less  expen- 
sive?— It  would  be  more  expensive,  I  think. 

3058.  Mr.  Campbell. — Tar  is  not  very  dear,  and  the 
cobble  stones  are  usually  there  in  the  yard.  You  don't 
think  there  is  any  objection  to  that  from  a  sanitary 
point  of  view? — No. 

3059.  The  cows  would  not  be  so  liable  to  slip? — No. 

3060.  And  it  would  not  be  so  cold? — It  would  have  a 
more  pleasant  aspect. 

3061.  Mr.  O'Brien. — On  that  question  of  the  concrete 
floor,  and  slipping  on  it,  don't  you  think  that  the  cows 
which  are  fastened  up  with  what  are  called  bails  get  a 
great  deal  of  support  when  they  are  rising,  far  more 
than  if  they  were  chained  up? — I  think  the  cow  in  bail 
has  very  little  freedom.  I  think  it  is  a  very  cruel  way 
to  keep  a  cow.  It  is,  of  course,  the  most  effective  way 
to  keep  a  cow  clean. 

3062.  It  is  impossible,  I  think,  to  keep  them  clean 
except  by  the  use  of  bails? — From  the  point  of  view 
of  cleanliness,  the  cow  in  bails  is  better,  but  it  looks  a 
most  cruel  thing. 

The  Chairman. — It  is  unpleasant  for  a  cow  to  be 
standing,  so  to  speak,  at  the  edge  of  a  precipice;  if  she 
varies  her  position  she  must  stand  in  an  uncomfortable 
way. 

3063.  Mr.  Campbell. — If  you  have  the  ordinary  plan 
of  having  a  division  down  to  the  shoulders  of  the  cow, 
that  is  sufficient? — Yes. 

That  is  what  we  advocate,  and  I  think  it  is  being 
adopted  generally  by  dairymen  as  being  the  best  that 
they  know  of. 

Mr.  O'Brien. — I  cannot  see  any  particular  objection 
to  the  bails.  The  animals  can  move  their  heads  up  and 
down.  They  cannot  move  backwards  or  forwards.  It 
is  practically  the  only  way  that  you  can  keep  animals 
clean,  and  in  the  case  of  heavy  cattle  my  experience  is 
that  they  support  themselves  a  good  deal  with  the  bails, 
and  are  not  much  inclined  to  slip. 

3064.  Mr.  Campbell. — How  would  you  finish  the 
floor  ? — Rough. 

3065.  Prof.  Mettam. — One  objection  to  this  concrete 
floor  is  that  they  bruise  themselves  considerably  in  get- 
ting up? — No. 


3066.  They  get  big  knees? — Yes. 

3067.  In  Cheshire,  they  always  use  a  puddled  clay 
in  front? — Yes. 

3068.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  anything  further  to 
say  on  this  question  of  flooring? — I  suggest  that  the 
asphalting  referred  to  in  sub-section  3  of  Article  7  of  the 
Order  shall  mean  that  the  upper  strata  of  concrete  (viz., 
two  inches)  are  replaced  by  asphalt,  the  other  two  strata 
remaining  unchanged.  I  have  mentioned  the  other  two 
strata  in  connection  with  the  concrete  floor  already. 

3069.  How  does  that  work  out  as  regards  cost  as 
compared  with  concrete? — It  is  dearer.  You  have  to 
bring  big  boilers  into  the  premises,  and  this  is  bound 
to  run  into  more  money  than  concrete. 

3070.  With  reference  to  Article  10,  sub-section  6, 
of  the  Order,  you  deal  in  your  memorandum  with  the 
question  as  to  the  means  to  be  provided  for  the  cleans- 
ing of  the  vessels;  do  you  believe  that  the  existing 
methods  are  as  effective  as  they  should  be? — They  are 
not.  I  see  in  very  few  establishments  proper  boilers 
for  preparing  water  for  the  scalding  of  churns  or  vessels. 
When  they  are  asked  how  they  will  scald  the  vessels, 
they  show  you  a  small  kettle,  but  that  is  not  sufficient 
for  the  scalding  of  vessels.  The  churns  are  sometimes 
cleansed  on  the  yard,  but  in  most  cases  they  are 
cleansed  on  the  premises  where  the  milk  is  sold. 

3071.  They  could  be  more  easily  provided  with  pro- 
per appliances  for  doing  it  in  the  shop  than  in  the 
yard? — Yes,  there  is  no  way  of  boiling  water  in  the 
yard.  There  is  another  thing  I  would  like  to  see  in 
force — a  suitable  stock  of  brushes  for  cleansing  the 
churns,  because  I  am  afraid  that  the  brushes  that  are 
used  for  this  purpose  are  used  for  other  purposes  be- 
sides cleansing  the  vessels. 

3072.  And  you  would  make  it  a  condition,  just  as  you 
do  for  the  washing  of  the  hands  of  the  milkers,  that 
in  connection  with  the  cleaning  of  the  vessels  in  the 
shops,  brushes  and  other  requisites  that  may  be  neces- 
sary should  be  provided? — That  is  so. 

3073.  You  entertain  a  strong  view  with  regard  to 
exposing  milk  for  sale  in  shops  abutting  on  living 
apartments? — I  do. 

3074.  We  have  heard  evidence  of  frauds  arising  in 
consequence  of  that.  We  are  told  that  the  Sanitary 
Inspectors  have  not  got  power  to  enter  any  apartment 
other  than  the  apartment  in  which  tlie  milk  is  ex- 
posed. Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  power  should 
be  conferred  on  the  Sanitary  Inspector  to  go  into  what- 
ever apartment  milk  is  stored,  even  though  it  may 
not  be  the  exact  place  where  it  is  vended? — I  do,  cer- 
tainly.   I  think  it  is  very  necessary. 

3075.  There  are  some  means  adopted  by  vendors  of 
evading  the  law;  they  refuse  to  supply  samples  on  the 
plea  that  they  have  no  milk  for  sale? — That  is  so.  The 
milk  in  a  great  number  of  the  dairy  shops  is  bad  enough 
without  being  brought  into  private  apartments. 

3076.  Prof.  Mettam. — Would  you  recommend  a 
lock-up  milk  shop,  and  every  apartment  in  it  open  for 
inspection? — Yes.  I  am  also  very  strongly  of  opinion 
that  the  Dairies  and  Milk  Shops  Order  is  not  strong 
enough  upon  the  fact  that  the  shop  should  be  used 
exclusively  for  the  sale  of  milk  and  milk  products.  In 
some  cases,  you  have  the  most  incongruous  things  in 
a  milk  shop,  and  I  have  seen  paraffin  oil,  turf,  coal, 
and  millinery  in  a  milk  shop.  I  certamly  think  that 
that  portion  of  the  Order  is  altogether  too  weak. 

3077.  The  Chairman. — You  are  not  the  only  witness 
who  has  expressed  that  view.  You  entertain  the 
opinion  that  where  there  is  a  suspicion  with  regard 
to  the  condition  in  which  the  milk  is  supplied,  there 
should  be  power  to  suspend  the  sale  of  it? — Not  alone 
to  suspend,  but  the  local  authority  ought  to  have  full 
power  to  destroy  all  milk  under  suspicion,  and  to  give 
compensation  to  the  owner.  In  Dublin,  we  destroy 
the  milk  and  allow  compensation.  If  the  Local 
Government  Board  were  too  stringent,  we  could,  I 
believe,  be  surcharged  for  allowing  the  compensation. 

3078.  The  custom  is  that  you,  recognising  the  hard- 
ship imposed  on  the  vendors  by  confiscating  their  milk, 
feel  justified  in  giving  compensation  for  what  you  de- 
stroy?— Yes.  I  think  there  ought  to  be  some  law 
whereby  we  would  be  legally  protected  for  doing  so. 

3079.  I  think  you  went  into  the  question  of  the 
manure  pit  on  the  occasion  of  your  previous  exami- 
nation, so  I  take  it  that  that  is  not  one  of  the  ques- 
tions on  which  you  desire  to  amplify  your  evidence? 
— There  is  a  difficulty  in  fixing  the  distance  from  the 
cowshed  to  the  manure  heap.  If  you  fix  the  same 
figure  in  the  city  as  in  the  country  you  would  close 
up  every  dairy  yard.  Regard  ought  to  be  had  to  the 
number  of  times  the  manure  is  moved. 
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3080.  Mr.  Campbell. — And  something  depends  upon 
the  way  in  which  it  is  kept  there.  If  it  is  scattered 
all  around  the  place,  so  that  people's  clothes  become 
contaminated  with  it,  that  is  difiereut  from  where  it 
is  kept  in  a  proper  receptacle? — Yes. 

3081.  You  would  take  into  consideration  also  whether 
the  milk  was  carried  through  that  yard? — Yes. 

3082.  The  Board  of  Works'  witness  said  that  they 
fixed  sixty  feet,  not  because  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary, but  because  it  was  safe? — I  think  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  put  a  manure  pit  that  distance  away. 

3083.  The  important  thing  is  that  it  is  so  kept  that 
it  is  not  a  source  of  contamination? — That  is  so. 

3084.  The  Chairman. — You  say  in  your  precis,  "No 
mention  is  ever  made  of  the  dairy  yard  or  other  build- 
ings in  connection  with  the  cowshed ;  nor  does  the 
present  law  admit  any  Regulations  being  made  as  to 
the  construction  of  the  other  buildings,  nor  as  to  the 
surface  of  the  yard."  You  think  that  a  very  undesir- 
able condition  of  things? — I  think  it  is  very  undesir- 
able. It  is  impossible  to  have  a  clean  cowshed  with  a 
yard  whose  surface  is  like  a  ploughed  field  in  wet 
weather,  and  which  is  saturated  with  the  excretions  of 
the  animal.  We  frequently  go  into  the  dairy  yard 
and  find  it  in  the  filthiest  condition.  1  know  that  this 
has  been  a  serious  cause  of  complaint,  even  by  the 
Local  Government  Board  Inspectors,  but  it  appears  we 
have  no  legal  powers.  Before  we  can  bring  in  Bye- 
laws  in  respect  of  the  3"ards  we  must  get  a  special  Act 
of  Parliament. 

3085.  There  is  no  provision  made  in  the  law  to  im- 
prove the  cleanliness  or  sanitary  condition  of  the  yard? 
— That  is  so. 

3086.  You  gave  us  here  an  extract  from  the  Glasgow 
Police  Amendment  Act  of  1890  in  reference  to  Article 
21  of  the  Cowsheds  Order,  and  you  state  the  extract 
would  meet  the  requirements  of  this  case? — Yes.  I 
do  not  think  a  word  of  the  clauses  I  have  given  from 
the  Glasgow  Act  should  be  left  out.  I  think  it  is  all 
wanted  in  dealing  with  this  most  important  matter. 
These  are  the  Clauses  in  the  Act  to  which  I  refer  : — 

"  Whenever  it  shall  be  certified  to  the  Corporation 
by  the  Medical  Officer  or  other  registered  medical 
practitioner  that  the  outbreak  or  spread  of  infectious 
disease  within  the  city  is,  on  the  opinion  of  such 
Medical  Officer  or  Medical  Practitioner,  attributable 
to  the  milk  supplied  by  any  cowkeeper,  purveyor  of 
milk,  whether  wholesale  or  retail,  or  occupier  of 
a  dairy  milk  store,  milk  shop,  or  to  milk  supplied 
by  one  or  other  of  several  such  cowkeepers,  pur- 
veyors of  milk,  whether  wholesale  or  retail,  or  occu- 
piers of  dairies,  milk  stores  or  milk  shops — 

"  (1)  The  Corporation  may  require  such  cow- 
keeper,  purveyor  of  milk  or  occupier,  whether 
within  or  without  the  city,  to  furnish  to  them, 
within  a  time  to  be  fixed  by  them,  a  full  and 
complete  list  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  all 
his  customers  within  the  city  so  far  as  known  to 
him,  and  such  cowkeeper,  purveyor  of  milk  or 
occupier  shall  furnish  such  list  accord- 
ingly, and  the  Corporation  shall  pay  to  him  for 
every  such  list  at  the  rate  of  sixpence  for  every 
25  names  contained  therein,  but  no  such  payment 
shall  exceed  t%vo  shillings,  and  every  person  who 
shall  wilfully  or  knowingly  offend  against  this 
enactment  shall  for  each  such  offence  be  liable 
to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  five  pounds,  and  to  a 
daily  penalty  not  exceeding  forty  shillings. 

"  (2)  The  Corporation  may  require  such  cow- 
keepers  or  other  to  furnish  to  them,  within  a  time 
to  be  fixed  by  them,  a  full  and  complete  list  of 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  farmers,  cow- 
keepers,  milk  dealers,  or  other  parties  from  whom, 
during  a  period  to  be  specified,  the  milk  or  any 
part  of  the  milk  which  they  sell  or  distribute  was 
obtained,  and,  if  required,  to  produce  and  exhibit 
to  the  Medical  Officer  or  any  person  deputed  by 
him,  all  invoices,  pass  books,  account  or  con- 
tracts, connected  with  the  consignment  or  pur- 
chase of  milk  during  such  period,  and  such  cow- 
keepers  or  others  shall  furnish  such  lists  and  pro- 


duce and  exliibit  such  invoices,  pass  books,  ac- 
counts or  contracts  accordingly,  and  every  person 
who  shall  wilfully  or  knowingly  offend  against  this 
enactment  shall  for  every  such  offence  be  liable  to 
a  penalty  not  exceeding  five  pounds,  and  to  a 
daily  penalty  not  exceeding  40/-." 

3087.  You  think  it  is  desirable  that  the  Local  Au- 
thority should  be  furnished  with  a  list  showing  the 
residences  of  the  people  engaged  in  drawing  the  milk 
from  the  cow  and  handling  it  at  its  various  stages,  in 
order  to  ensure  that  they  would  not  be  disseminators 
of  disease  themselves? — Yes. 

3088.  You  would  fain  have  all  the  conditions  set  out 
in  the  Clauses  of  the  Glasgow  Act,  which  you  have 
quoted,  put  into  operation  in  Ireland? — Yes. 

3089.  Without  any  limitation  whatever?^ — Yes,  with- 
out any  limitation. 

3090.  Lady  Everaed. — ^I  see  that  in  connection  with 
Article  16  of  the  Order  you  say  :  "  Are  the  learned 
professions  and  the  public  really  in  earnest  about  want- 
ing milk  free  from  tuberculosis;  if  so,  how  is  it  that 
the  large  hospitals  and  institutions  governed  by  medi- 
cal men  and  good  class  commercial  men  do  not  insist 
that  the  milk  supplied  to  these  institutions  is  from 
stock  that  has  had  the  tuberculin  test  applied  to  it." 
What  means  have  you  of  knowing  that  this  is  not 
done? — I  have  made  inquiries,  and  I  know  it  is  not 
done.  I  know  that  even  in  the  Sanatorium  it  is  not 
done. 

3091.  The  Chairman. — Would  you  slaughter  all  the 
animals  that  re-act? — It  would  depend  whether  they 
were  suffering  from  open  tuberculosis.  I  would  re- 
commend isolation  of  the  re-actors  from  the  healthy- 
stock,  but  in  cases  of  oijen  tuberculosis  I  would  re- 
commend slaughter. 

3092.  Mr.  Wilson. — I  saw  recently  a  cowshed  built 
on  the  principle  shown  in  this  sketch.  {Exhibited.) 
In  the  construction  you  will  notice  that  no  timber 
touches  timber ;  there  is  no  place  for  water  to  lodge, 
and  there  is  no  place  where  there  is  lack  of  ventila- 
tion. Would  you  approve  of  a  building  so  constructed? 
— Yes.  I  would  certainly  like  it  to  be  laid  down  dis- 
tinctly what  material  should  be  used  in  the  erection 
of  the  dairy  sheds,  because  I  think  the  less  timber  in 
the  cowshed  the  better.  If  exclusively  built  of  con- 
crete, brick,  or  stone,  and  with  a  slate  or  galvanised 
roof,  I  think  it  would  be  better,  as  the  building  would 
then  admit  of  better  disinfection.  Where  you  have 
buildings  composed  of  timber  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  have  perfect  disinfection. 

3093.  Mr.  Campbell. — You  referred  somewhere  in 
your  evidence  to  the  fact  that  you  insisted  on  milkers 
wearing  a  smock? — Yes. 

3094.  I  have  been  making  some  inquiries  about 
that,  and  I  find  that  there  are  some  persons  who  won't 
use  it  because  they  are  ashamed  to  use  it,  but  they 
could  be  induced  to  wear  a  good  apron.  Would  that 
satisfy  you? — Yes,  if  it  was  big  enough. 

3095.  Prof.  Mettam. — An  apron  and  sleeves,  of 
course? — Yes. 

3096.  Mr.  Campbell. — There  are  no  sleeves,  but  you 
think  they  are  very  essential?— Yes. 

3097.  The  Chairman. — Is  there  any  further  point 
you  would  like  to  deal  with? — There  is  just  the  ques- 
tion of  the  regulations  as  to  the  keeping  of  pigs  under 
the  Order. 

3098.  Is  not  that  sufficiently  strict? — No.  I  think 
pigs  ought  to  be  excluded  altogether  from  dairy  pre- 
mises. The  Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order  only  objects 
to  pigs  being  kept  in  the  same  sheds  where  the  cows 
are.  Owing  to  the  manner  in  which  pigs  are  kept  in 
Dublin,  and  the  possibility  of  the  infection  of  the  milk,. 
I  would  exclude  them  altogether  from  the  dairy  yard. 

3099.  Prof.  Mettam.— That  would  apply  to  city 
dairy  yards? — Yes. 

3100.  You  could  not  exclude  them  from  the  dairy 
yards  in  the  country?— I  would  like  to  see  them  put 
out  of  the  Dublin  dairy  yards. 

3101.  Mr.  Campbell. — What  do  you  mean  by  a  dairy 
yard? — I  mean  a  yard  where  the  cows  are  kept. 

3102.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  understanding; 
these  terms  in  the  Order? — No. 

3103.  The  Order  is  quite  clear  to  you? — Yes. 


The  Commission  then  adjourned  to  the  follovnng  morning. 
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TENTH  DAY— SATURDAY,  6th  JANUARY,  1912. 

The  Commissioners  met  at  No.  5,  Upper  Castle  Yard,  Dublin. 

Present:— P.  J.  O'Neill,  Esq.  (Chairman);  Lady  Everard ;  Miss  Margaret  McNeill;  Sir 
Stewart  Woodhouse,  m.d.  ;  Alec.  Wilson,  Esq. ;  Dermod  O'Brien,  Esq. ;  J.  R.  Campbell, 
Esq.,  B.Sc. ;  Professor  A.  E.  Mettam,  B.Sc,  m.r.c.v.s. 

S.  W.  Strange,  Esq.,  Secretary.- 
Mr.  Joseph  Hatch,  j.i>.,  examined. 


3104.  You  arc  President  of  the  Dublin  Cowkeepers 
and  Dairymen's  Association? — Yes. 

3105.  And  you  have  been  interested  in  the  dairy 
trade  of  Dublin  for  a  considerable  period?— For  over 
50  years. 

3106.  And  no  doubt  you  are  familiar  with  the  trade 
in  all  its  phases? — I  don't  think  anyone  knows  more 
about  the  working  of  the  city  in  the  dairy  line  than  I 
do. 

3107.  You  intimate  in  your  precis  of  evidence  that 
you  desire  to  indicate  the  difference  that  exists  be- 
tween the  dairy  trade  of  to-day  and  the  dairy  trade  of 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago? — Yes,  or  forty 
years  ago.  Forty  years  ago  cattle  were  much  cheaper 
• — in  fact,  up  to  twenty-five  years  ago  they 
were  much  cheaper  than  they  are  now;  feeding  stuffs 
were  then  more  easily  secured  than  they  are  to-day, 
and  they  were  of  a  better  quality.  At  that  time  there 
were  more  breweries  in  the  city,  and  the  system 
adopted  then  of  grinding  and  the  system  adopted  now 
are  different  in  regard  to  the  grains  on  which  the  cattle 
in  the  city  are  principally  fed.  The  present  system 
takes  nearly  all  the  nutrition  away.  The  brewery 
owners  used  to  grind  on  the  millstone,  but  now  they 
grind  on  the  roller  system,  and  the  grain  is  ground  into 
a  regular  powder.  At  that  time  you  would  see  one- 
third  of  the  entire  load  of  grain,  consisting  of  half  or 
■whole  grain  barley,  that  had  never  been  ground  at  all, 
nearly  one-third  of  the  entire  load.  At  that  time  there 
used  to  be  nothing  given  but  a  little  bran  at  the  end 
of  the  season  to  finish  the  cattle,  and  we  got  good  prices 
when  they  were  finished.  I  have  a  little  book  here 
that  I  keep  for  my  own  information  showing  the  prices 
of  cattle.  Here  are  some  extracts  from  it  : — In  the 
year  1887,  "  one  cow  from  Birmingham,  £12." 

3108.  These  are  purchases? — Yes.  "  Two  red  heifers 
from  Keenan,  £21  ";  "one  springer  from  Farrell, 
£11";  "milch  cow  from  Gibson.  £13";  "2  cows 
from  Peter — that  was  Peter  M'Goldrick,  we  used  to 
call  him  nothing  but  Peter,  £16";  "  a  springer  from 
Peter,  £14";  "a  cow  from  Pat  Higgins,  £10":  "a 
cow  and  calf  from  Gibson,  £11  ";  "a  cow  from  Sil 
Murray,  £12  ";  "a  cow  from  Carr,  £10  ";  "  two  cows, 
Birmingham,  £18";  "two  cows  from  'White  Hat,' 
£20  ":  "a  cow  and  calf  from  Higgins.  £9  10s." 
These  entries  go  along  until  about  1903.  At  that  time 
we  would  get  up  to  £30  for  the  cows  when  they 
would  be  finished.  Now  we  are  not  able  to  get  our  own 
money  for  the  cattle,  and  it  makes  the  greatest  differ- 
ence in  the  iiltimate  cost  of  the  production  of  the  milk. 

3109.  It  increases  the  cost? — Yes.  At  that  time 
labour  was  only  from  14.s.  to  16s.  a  week  for  very  good 
men.  It  is  now  23s.  No  matter  what  class  of  man 
we  take  in  we  must  pay  him  23s.  or  the  other  man 
already  in  our  employment  won't  wojik  with  him. 

3110.  Is  that  the  standard  wages  for  milkers? — Yes, 
and  they  have  nothing  to  do  but  mind  the  cattle  and 
milk.  If  you  were  hay-making  they  would  not  put  a 
fork  out  of  their  way. 

3111.  The  information  you  have  given  us  shows  that 
the  capital  you  invested  twenty-five  years  ago  in  the 
stock  to  produce  milk  was  relatively  considerably  less 
than  what  would  be  required  to  produce  the  same  class 
of  stock  at  the  present  day? — Yes. 

3112.  And  also  that  the  food  which  is  suitable  for 
these  cattle,  namely,  brewers'  grain,  has  deteriorated 
in  quality  considerably  since  that  particular  time? — 
That  is  so. 

3113.  Would  you  bo  good  enough  to  give  us  the 
relative  prices  of  the  brewers'  grains  then  .in.d  now, 


and  the  selling  price  of  the  milk  then  and  now? — The- 
celling  price  of  the  milk  then  was  Is.  4d.  per  gallon 
all  the  year  round,  and  we  got  bd.  a  quart  in  many 
places  in  our  district,  and  4s.  per  quart  for  cream. 

3114.  What  are  the  prices  now? — Is.  a  gallon  in  the 
summer  and  Is.  4a!.  a  gallon  in  winter  for  milk,  and 
3s.  a  quart  for  cream. 

3115.  You  are  not  now  giving  us  individual  prices, 
l)ut  rather  what  would  represent  the  average  of  the 
trade?— Yes. 

3116.  That  is  more  satisfactory.  With  regard  to  the 
cost  of  the  grains,  is  it  greater  or  less  than  it  was  in 
the  days  gone  by? — At  that  time  Guinness 's  had  nO' 
.Hiding  into  their  brewery,  and  when  the  grains  were 
plentiful  they  gave  nearly  two  barrels  for  one  to  get 
them  out  of  the  way.  A  man  named  Dowlinp,  of 
Meath  Street,  and  Byrne,  of  Thomas  ■Street,  wore  paid 
to  keep  the  place  cleared. 

3117.  The  country  trade  in  grains  at  that  particular 
time  had  not  developed  and  the  grains  were  not  used 
as  food  for  cattle  throughout  the  country? — No. 

3118.  The  consequence  being  that  the  entire  grairu 
product  of  the  Dublin  distilleries  and  breweries  was 
available  for  the  cowkeepers  of  the  city  of  Dublin? — 
It  was. 

3119.  Mr.  Campbell. — They  were  not  drying  grain 
then?— No. 

3120.  The  Chaiuman. — Grains  are  sent  to  the  coun- 
try now  in  wagons  by  rail  in  a  way  in  which  it  was- 
Mot  done  years  ago? — It  has  not  been  established 
scarcely  twenty  years. 

3121.  And,  of  course,  that  has  considerably  lessened 
the  quantity  for  the  cowkeepers  of  Dublin? — Yes,  and 
the  quality  is  considerably  reduced.  If  you  take  up  a 
handful  of  brewers'  grains  it  is  like  chaff.  Guinness 's 
give  the  people  outside  the  grains  at  3d.  a  barrel  less 
than  they  give  them  to  people  in  the  city. 

3122.  Those  that  are  sent  by  rail  would  be  sold  at 
3(/.  a  barrel  cheaper? — Yes. 

3123.  Has  the  cost  of  fodder — hay  and  straw — varied 
very  much  in  the  period  to  which  you  refer? — I  can 
give  you  some  prices  out  of  my  book.  It  varies  very 
much  according  to  the  weather.  It  depends  solely  on 
the  summer  weather  whether  or  not  we  get  a  good 
crop.  Here  are  some  extracts  from  my  book — "  2' 
loads  of  hay  at  3s.  4(7.  per  cwt.":  "1  load  hay,  3s.  6(7. 
per  cwt.";  "1  load  hay,  2s.  8(7.  per  cwt."r 
"  1  load  hay,  2s.  4:d.  per  cwt.";  1  load! 
hay,  3s.  per  cwt.";  "  2  loads  hay,  2s.  10(L  per  cwt.";: 
"  1  load  hay,  3s.  per  cwt.";  "4  loads  hay,  2s.  8(/. 
per  cwt.";  "  1  load,  3s.  6(7.  per  cwt.";  "  15i  cwt.  hay 
at  2s.  4f/.";  "  48;1  cwt.  hay  at  2s.  6cZ.":  "  14|-  cwt.  hay 
at  Is.  8(Z.":  "  '2Q\  cwt.  hay  at  3s.";  "  13^^  cwt.  hay  at 
Is.  8(/.";  "  32  cwt.  hay  at  Is.  8(7.";  "32  cwt.  hay  at 
Is.  8d.";  "  1.31  cwt.  hay  at  Is.  8(7." 

3124.  Mr.  Campbell.— What  year  is  that?— 1887. 

3125.  Is  that  rye  grass  hay? — No,  old  meadow  hay. 
I  knew  Mr.  Edward  Carton,  from  whom  I  used  to  buy 
a  lot  of  hay.  He  told  me  on  one  occasion  that  he  sold' 
hay  for  a  captain  in  the  army  in  Co.  Meath,  and  that 
the  price  he  received  did  not  cover  the  expenses  of 
commission,  weighing,  and  cartage,  and  that  the 
captain  got  nothing  for  his  hay. 

3126.  The  Chairman. — There  was  a  debit  balance 
against  him? — Yes. 

3127.  Prof.  Mettam. — That  does  not  occur  very  often 
now? — No. 

3128.  The  Chairman.— At  the  period  to  which  you 
refer,  the  quantity  of  milk  sent  into  Dublin  from  out 
side  was  considerably  less  than  now?^ — Yes.    There  way 
no  milk  coming  up  really. 
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3129.  At  what  period  did  the  milk  begin  to  come 
in  large  quantities  by  rail?— Fifteen  years  ago  it  came 
in  abundance.  Before  that  it  only  came  now  and 
then.  When  the  creameries  had  an  overplus  they 
would  send  it  to  Dublin  to  wholesale  men,  and  sell  it 
to  them. 

3130.  And  would  it  be  sold  at  a  price  less  than  that 
given  to  the  ordinary  milk  producer? — Yes. 

3131.  I  believe  the  cost  of  transit  has  been  reduced 
in  the  recent  past? — I  do  not  know  very  much  about 
the  cost  of  transit. 

3132.  There  are  now  more  facilities  for  the  carriage 
of  milk  by  train  than  were  given  when  the  trade  was 
of  less  volume? — Yes.  They  are  sending  a  lot  of  milk 
at  the  present  time.  When  I  was  in  England  in 
September,  the  Editor  of  our  paper,  and  the  Chaii- 
man,  Sir  George  Barum,  were  talking  about  prices, 
and  they  were  saying  that  there  was  a  quantity  of 
milk  coming  into  London  from  the  South  of  Ireland 
by  the  Fishguard  route. 

3133.  We  have  had  that  already  m  evidence.  As 
regards  the  cost  of  grazing  cows,  we  all  know  that  all 
the  Dublin  cows  are  grazed  in  pasture  in  the  summer. 
Has  that  varied  from  the  period  with  which  you  are 
familiar,  up  to  the  present? — Yes,  because  a  lot  of 
grass  used  to  be  taken  then  from  the  owner  by  the 
grazier,  and  there  was  no  intermediate  man.  No 
auctioneer  interfered  in  the  matter,  and  they  used  to 
make  their  own  prices,  and  in  many  cases  I  used  to 
get  facilities  because  I  paid  down  money:  I  used  to  get 
ihe  land  five  or  ten  shillings  cheaper  than  the  man 
who  would  have  to  give  bills. 

3134.  The  trade  is  carried  on  differently  now;  it  is 
done  by  commission  agents,  and  the  commission  is 
charged  on  the  land  bought? — Yes. 

3135.  And  that  is  an  additional  burden  on  the  cow- 
keeper? — Yes. 

3136.  You  wish  also  to  refer  to  the  prices  current  for 
what  is  known  as  dairy  beef;  is  it  dearer  now  than  it 
used  to  be  in  your  earlier  recollection? — At  the  present 
time  it  is  impossible  to  get  the  cost  price  of  dairy  beef. 

3137.  And  that  is  largely  due  to  the  importation  of 
frozen  meat? — Chilled  beef. 

3138.  The  market  which  was  heretofore  supplied  by 
the  fattened  dairv  cows  is  now  supplied  by  chilled 
beef?— Yes. 

3139.  And  that  seriously  depreciated  the  price  of  the 
fattened  cow? — Yes. 

3140.  With  regard  to  the  Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order, 
how  far  do  you  think  the  application  of  that  Order  lias 
interfered  with  or  restricted  the  trade  in  milk? — Well, 
that  is  just  what  I  wanted  to  tell  you.  Since  I  sent  iu 
my  precis  of  evidence,  I  got  the  oldest  man  in  the  trade 
to  come  and  spend  an  hour  with  me  one  evening,  and 
we  went  into  this  matter.  We  went  into  the  number 
of  cattle  kept  then,  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  radius  of 
my  yard  in  Cork  Street,  and  we  found  that  there  used 
to  be  2,442  head  of  cattle  kept  in  these  yards,  and  the 
majority  of  the  cows  were  kept  in  Marrowbone  Lane. 
Now  there  are  only  between  500  and  600  cows  in  that 
area  at  the  present  time. 

3141.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  change? — In  the 
first  place,  the  members  of  the  trade  are  not  getting 
compensated.  The  dairy  business  is  very  laborious  and 
slavish  work — winter  and  summer— early  hours,  long 
hours  in  the  shops,  very  often  perhaps  having  to  go  to 
the  yard  to  look  after  a  springer,  and  stay  up  all  night. 
Then  you  have,  perhaps,  inspectors  like  Mr.  Watson 
coming  in,  who  order  you  to  do  this  and  that.  Of 
course,  the  majority  of  the  men  in  the  trade  have  no 
interest  in  their  holdings.  Very  many  only  take  them 
for  six  months. 

3142.  That  is,  the  yards  and  the  premises  in  which 
the  cows  are  kept? — -Yes.  And  you  cannot  expect  them 
to  expend  much  money  on  them.  I  have  read  the  evi- 
dence of  the  Local  Government  Board  witness,  who 
said  that  they  would  advance  money  for  the  erection  of 
cowsheds,  but  I  do  not  think  they  would  advance  money 
for  the  erection  of  cowsheds  where  the  people  have  no 
interest  in  the  premises. 

3143.  Certainly  not.  That  evidence  was  given  by 
the  Board  of  Works  witness,  and  it  refers  more  to  the 
country  than  to  the  city.  That  witness  said  that  the 
Board  of  Works  was  prepared  to  advance  money  for 
the  erection  of  cow  byres  of  a  certain  standard  propor- 
tion, but,  of  course,  that  applies  to  the  country ;  ratter 


than  to  the  city? — I  am  afraid  there  is  not  profit 
enough  to  induce  men  with  capital  to  go  into  the  cow- 
keeping  business. 

3144.  The  variation  in  trade  and  reduction  in  profit 
have  been  instrumental,  in  your  opinion,  in  reducing 
the  number  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  cow-keeping  as 
an  occupation? — Yes.  And  many  of  their  families  who 
succeeded  them  gave  up  the  business;  they  would  not 
continue  it. 

3145.  I  do  not  think  you  quite  answered  my  ques- 
tion as  to  the  effect  of  the  Dairies  and  Cowsheds 
Order.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  how  far  do  you 
think  the  operations  of  that  Order  have  militated 
against  the  interests  of  the  trade? — Well,  I  would  be 
in  favour  of  strict  supervision,  but  in  many  cases  the 
officers  are  not  what  they  should  be. 

3146.  You  mean  their  qualifi.cations  are  not  as  high 
as  they  ought  to  be? — Yes.  And  they  are  very 
aggressive  to  those  w'hom  they  visit. 

3147.  We  can  hardly  go  into  the  question  of  their 
manner  and  demeanour.  With  regard  to  the  quali- 
fications, that  is  a  matter  of  interest.  Would  you 
prefer  to  have  professional  men  only  engaged  in  the 
inspection  of  the  cows  and  dairies  generally? — I 
would.  I  have  known  men  here,  sanitary  inspectors, 
coming  into  the  yards  and  ordeiing  the  cattle  to  be 
removed,  and  when  Mr.  Watson  was  called  in  to 
examine  the  cattle  he  said  there  was  nothing  wrong 
with  them.  The  unqualified  inspector  coming  into  a 
yard  can  give  a  lot  of  trouble  and  annoyance. 

3148.  Quite  true.  And  you  think  that  with  a  higher 
sense  of  responsibility  and  better  training,  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Order  would  be  less  irksome  to 
the  cowkeepers  and  more  efficient  from  the  point  of 
view  of  administration? — Yes. 

3149.  You  think  the  Local  Authorities  would  be 
warranted  in  paying  increased  salaries  to  the  officers 
they  employ  rather  than  to  take  unqualified  men  at 
lower  salaries? — I  do. 

3150.  And  you  think  that  would  be  a  useful  ex- 
penditure of  public  money? — It  would,  I  believe.  In 
England  they  have  no  such  thing  as  sanitary  officers. 
It  is  a  veterinary  surgeon,  and  he  goes  round.  He 
goes  outside  his  district.  I  know  in  Leeds  he  goes 
ten  or  twelve  miles  into  the  country  to  inspect  the 
cattle  whose  milk  is  coming  into  the  city. 

3151.  I  take  it  that  the  Leeds  Municipal  Authority 
has  obtained  power  under  a  local  Act  to  enable  them 
to  go  into  the  country  to  inspect  the  stock  from  which 
the  milk  is  sent  into  the  city? — Yes;  and  when  there 
is  any  suspicion. 

3152.  Coming  to  the  question  of  tuberculosis — ^has 
not  that  malady  been  very  much  reduced  ?• — I  cannot 
say  that;  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say.  I  have  at- 
tended myself  all  the  Public  Health  Congresses  in  the 
United  Kingdom  for  some  years  past,  and  all  the 
papers,  both  in  the  Veterinary  sections  and  in  the 
Public  Health  sections,  were,  five  or  six  years  ago, 
about  tuberculosis  and  new  milk.  Well,  of  course,  I 
joined  in  the  discussion,  and  I  put  several  questions. 
The  speakers  admitted  that  they  were  speaking,  from 
theory.  They  said  that  Professor  This  said  that,  and 
that  Professor  That  recommends  this,  but  they  never 
put  the  theories  into  practice. 

3153.  Perhaps  if  I  put  the  question  in  this  way 
you  would  be  able  to  give  me  some  helpful  informa- 
tion; from  your  own  experience,  do  you  think  the 
number  of  cattle  suffering  from  tuberculosis  is  greater 
or  less  than  twenty  years  ago? — It  is  less  in  the  Dub- 
lin district. 

3154.  Have  you  had  animals  condemned,  or  have 
any  of  the  members  of  your  trade  had  animals  con- 
demned, by  the  Inspectors  of  the  Corporation  for 
clinical  tuberculosis? — We  had.  There  have  been 
several  members,  and  in  one  case  Mr.  Watson  got  an 
animal  slaughtered,  and  there  was  no  sign  of  any 
disease,  and  the  man  got  nothing  but  the  price  of  the 
carcass  for  it. 

3155.  He  only  got  what  the  carcass  realised? — Yes. 
And  that  is  not  so  long  since. 

3156.  Of  course,  that  might  be  an  isolated  case, 
but,  speaking  generally,  what  percentage  of  cows 
have  been  slaughtered  by  order  of  the  Veterinary  In- 
spector of  Dublin  for  clinical  tuberculosis? — I  should 
say  a  very  small  percentage. 

3157.  Would  it  amount  to  one  per  cent? — ^I  do  not 
believe  it  would.    I  asked  Mr.  Hedley  some  years  ago 
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what  was  the  percentage  of  tuberculosis  at  the  time 
of  the  wholesale  slaughter  Order,  and'  he  told  me  it 
was  only  a  decimal,  and  that  no  more  healthy  cattle 
were  eve?  brought  into  the  Abattoir  and  slaughtered. 

3158.  What  period  do  you  refer  to  as  the  wholesale 
slaughter  period?— 1894  and  1895,  under  the  Pleuro- 
pneumonia Act. 

3159.  Prof.  Mettam. — There  were  no  very  careful 
statistics  made  as  regards  tuberculosis? — I  do  not 
know. 

You  may  take  it  that  that  is  so. 

3160.  The  Chaikmax. — The  members  of  your  trade, 
speaking  gcneraUy,  are  quite  willing  to  co-operate 
with  the  Local  Authorities  in  order  to  secure  the  pro- 
duction of  milk  under  the  most  cleanly  and  hygienic 
conditions  possible? — Yes;  each  and  every  one  of 
them. 

31611  Even  although  the  conditions  laid  down  may 
in  some  degree  impose  financial  burdens  on  them,  are 
they  still  willing  to  comply  with  the  requirements  in 
order  to  secure  the  health  of  the  community  at  large? 
—Yes. 

3162.  From  your  personal  experience,  do  you  think 
more  care  is  exercised  now  with  regard  to  the  cleanli- 
ness of  the  milk  vessels  and  the  personal  habits  of 
those  engaged  in  the  trade  than  twenty-five  years 
ago? — At  that  time  it  was  only  an  oak  churn  that 
was  used.  Now  it  is  a  steel  churn,  and  they  are 
much  more  easily  cleansed.  A  small  kettle  of  water 
would  cleanse  them,  and  anyone  who  would  not  keep 
them  clean,  I  would  have  no  sympathy  for  them  if 
they  were  prosecuted. 

3163.  It  is  so  simple  that  it  would  be  unpardonable 
to  omit  it? — Yes. 

3164.  With  regard  to  the  personal  habits  of  the 
milkers,  have  they  improved  under  the  administration 
of  recent  Orders? — Yes. 

3165.  And  the  men  are  more  careful  with  regard  to 
the  handling  of  the  milk,  keeping  the  cows  in  a 
cleanly  condition  and  the  vessels  scrupulously  clean, 
than  they  were  ten  or  twelve  years  ago? — -They  are 
always  in  dread  of  a  visit  from  the  Dairy  and  Veteri- 
nary Inspector ;  they  do  not'  know  who  is  knocking  at 
the  gate,  and  they  are  anxious  to  keep  themselves 
clean.  Everyone  in  the  trade  su^jplics  a  towel  and 
plenty  of  soap  and  water,  so  there  is  no  excuse. 

3166.  With  regard  to  the  keeping  of  the  sheds  in 
which  the  cattle  are  housed  during  the  winter  season, 
have  they  been  improved  to  any  considerable  extent 
by  reason  of  the  inspection  and  of  the  Orders  laid 
down? — They  have,  sir.  I  had  to  improve  some  of 
my  own  sheds  to  please  Mr.  Watson. 

3167.  Will  you  tell  the  Commission  how  far  you 
think  the  result  of  these  conditions  has  restricted  the 
supply  of  milk? — Well,  I  should  not  say  that  the 
new  conditions  have  restricted  the  supply  of  milk.  It 
is  the  men  who  do  not  care  to  invest  their  mone}-  in 
tlio  tiade,  because  thej-  cannot  make  it  pay. 

3168.  You  think  it  is  not  by  reason  of  the  worry 
consequent  on  the  visits  of  the  Inspectors  that  a  cer- 
tain number  of  people  have  abandoned  the  trade,  but 
because  the  business  has  ceased  to  be  a  remmiera- 
tive  occupation?— Yes.  Our  auditor  of  my  books  has 
told  us  that  for  the  third  quarter  of  last  year  we  were 
over  £100  out.  I  am  not  a  philanthropist,  and  I 
should  not  care  to  carry  on  the  trade  if  I  were  to 
lose. 

3169.  Everyone  expects  a  reward  for  his  time, 
labour,  and  supervision,  and  that  is,  of  course,  not 
unreasonable  or  unnatural.  With  regard  to  the  ques- 
ti(iu  of  compensation  paid  for  the  animals  that  are 
proved  to  be  suffering  from  tuberculosis,  do  you  think 
that  the  sum  allowed,  £10,  imder  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  is  sufficient? — Not  to  encourage  the  men  to 
report  the  case  immediately. 

3170.  You  would  convej'  to  the  Commission  that  if 
the  owner  of  a  suspected  animal  felt  satisfied  that  if 
the  animal  was  condemned  he  would  get  its  full  mar- 
ket value,  he  would  be  more  likely  to  report  it  inmie- 
diately  his  suspicions  were  aroused? — That  is  so. 

3171.  Do  you  think  that  the  Local  Authority  should 
be  the  body  responsible  for  the  compensation  to  be 
paid  for  the  destruction  of  animals  in  order  to  safe- 
guard the  public  health? — I  do  think  so,  because 
anything  that  is  done  for  the  public  good  of  the 
eitizens  should  bo  paid  for  by  the  citizens. 


3172.  1  wanted  to  know  whether  yon  thought  the 
citizens  sliould  pay  the  compensation,  or  whether  the 
State  should  become  contributory? — I  would  prefer 
that  the  State  should  contribute.  The  Danish 
(lovernment  places  £5,600  a  year  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  and  they  provide  the 
services  of  the  vet.erinary  surgeon  and  the  tuberculin 
free.>  And  they  give  prizes  annually  to  the  herds 
which  are  free  from  tuberculosis. 

3173.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  in  the  interest 
of  the  trade  generally  that  the  Orders  governing  the 
jnoduction  and  sale  of  milk  should  apply  universally 
in  city  and  country? — I  do. 

3174.  Is  it  your  opinion  tliat  propi-ietors  in  cities 
wliere  the  Order  is  rigidly  enforced  by  the  Local 
Authorities  are  competing  on  fair  terms  with 
tJiose  who  reside  in  outer  districts  where  the  Order  is 
not  rigidly  enforced,  or  not  enforced  at  all? — I  believe 
that  what  applies  to  one  should  apply  to  all.  Men 
are  coming  into  the  city  from  many  districts  where 
there  is  no  control  whatever.  They  come  in  and  de- 
liver milk.  That  is  very  unpleasant.  We  have  to 
compete  with  these  men,  who  do  all  the  work  them- 
selves; they  milk  the  cows  and  feed  them  and  distri- 
bute the  milk,  and  no  man  can  keep  his  place  in  a 
proper  condition  when  he  has  to  come  into  the  city 
to  deliver  milk,  nor  can  he  be  in  a  cleanly  state  to 
deliver  milk  when  ho  has  that  other  work  to  do. 

3175.  I  wanted  to  know  if  it  was  your  opinion  that 
when  Dublin  cowkeepers  were  compelled  to  put  cer- 
tain capital  expenditure  into  their  premises  and  com- 
ply with  stringent  rules,  and  are  compelled  to  com- 
pete with  other  milk  proprietors  where  such  rules  are 
not  enforced — do  you  think  that  is  fair  competition? 
— I  do  not  think  it  is. 

3176.  Do  you  think,  Mr.  Hatch,  that  it  would  be 
essential  that  there  should  be  universal  application  of 
whatever  Order  is  issued  governing  the  production 
and  sale  of  milk? — I  do. 

3177.  That  no  matter  where  the  person  in  the  trade 
is  resident,  he  should  be  controlled  by  the  same  con- 
ditions and  by  the  same  regulations  as  prevail  in  a 
city  where  he  is  a  competitor  with  the  resident  pro- 
ducing milk  there? — That  is  so. 

3178.  I  see  that  you'  took  the  precaution  at  one 
]jcriod  of  having  a  herd  of  your  cows  subjected  to  the 
tuberculin  test? — Yes. 

3179.  Did  that  in  any  way  increase  the  demand  for 
your  milk — the  knowledge  that  you  had  subjected  your 
animals  to  that  test? — On  the  contrary,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  ever  gained  6d.  by  it,  although  it  was  a  very 
expensive  item.  I  got  Professor  M'Weeney  and  Mr. 
Watson— he  was  not  then  in  the  Corporation — to 
apply  the  tuberculin  test.  We  had  to  send  to  Austria 
for  it.  There  were  two  or  three  re-actions,  and  Pro- 
fessor M'Weeney  told  me  he  was  sorry  that  he  could 
not  give  me  a  certificate.  I  asked  him  why,  and  he 
said  he  would  have  to  make  a  postmoH cm,  examination 
of  these  cows.  I  asked  him  would  I  have  to  slaughter 
the  cattle  and  get  no  compensation,    and  he   said  : 

i'ou  can  do  that  if  a^ou  choose."  I  rang  up  the 
Abattoir,  and  we  arranged  that  at  11  o'clock  on  the 
following  morning  there  would  be  two  men  there  to 
slaughter  the  cattle  and  give  Professor  M'Weeney  and 
Mr.  Watson  the  opportunity  of  examining  theniT  Pro- 
fessor M'Weeney  brought  several  little  portions  of 
the  animal  away  with  him  in'  a  tin  box,  and  in  three 
or  four  weeks  he  told  me  he  could  find  no  trace  of 
disease,  and  he  gave  me  a  certificate.  We  published 
that  certificate  and  circularised  our  customers,  but  we 
never  got  a  single  penny  by  it. 

3180.  Mr.  Wilson. — How  many  animals  did  you 
test  at  that  time? — Over  forty. 

3181.  Out  of  the  forty  there  were  only  three  that 
ve-acted? — The  third  was  only  suspected.' 

3182.  The  Chairman. — How  many  years  ago  is 
that?— About  eight  or  nine  years.  Eight,  I  should 
say. 

3183.  I  am  sorry  that  the  public  did  not  appreciate 
your  action  in  applying  the  test,  but  I  am  rather  in- 
clined to  think  that  public  opinion  at  that  time  was 
not  so  highly  educated  on  that  subject  as  it  is  now. 
Do  you  think  your  action  would  be  more  appreciated 
at  the  present  time  than  it  was  then? — I  do  not  think 
so,  inasmuch  as  customers  will  not  give  opportuni- 
ties to  men  who  conduct  their  business  on  scientific 
lines.  They  will  go  and  purchase  the  article  wher- 
ever they  can  get  it  cheapest.    Some  years  ago  I  was 
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serving  a  Judge  in  Fitzwilliam  Place,  aud  tliis 
Judge  was  dealing  with  us  for  some  years.  Then  a 
map  came  to  serve  the  house  next  door,  and  we  lost 
the  Judge's  custom  because  he  offered  milk  at  -^d.  a 
quart  less  than  we  were  charging,  and  he  was  paying 
the  cook  for  the  offal  of  the  kitchen  and  taking  it 
away  in  his  cart.  That  is  not  fair  competition,  and 
it  does  not  show  that  even  learned  gentlemen  appre- 
ciate all  that  the  trade  does.  I  had  several  cus- 
tomers in  Merrion  Square,  and  I  have  sometimes  re- 
fused to  put  the  milk  into  the  vessels  brought  to  me — 
vessels  brought  from  some  of  the  best  houses  in  Mer- 
rion Square.  I  remember  refusing  to  put  milk  into  a 
stewpan  which  was  taken  out  of  a  scullery,  because 
it  was  not  in  a  proper  condition. 

3184.  So  that,  apparently,  all  the  trouble  in  regard 
to  the  cleanliness  of  the  milk  does  not  arise  from  the 
<lairy  yards? — No,  sir.  Often  in  our  shops  we  have 
to  send  to  the  dairy  to  scald  the  vessels  that  are 
brought  to  put  milk  into.  There  are  a  couple  of 
matters  here  that  I  wish  to  mention,  if  you  have  no 
objection. 

3185.  Certainly  not;  we  want  all  the  information 
we  can  get? — I  gave  you  already  the  number  of 
eows,  2,244,  that  were  at  one  time  within  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  of  my  dairy  in  Cork  Street,  and  I  told  you 
that  that  number  was  reduced  to  500  or  600. 

3186.  Prof.  Mettam. — How  long  ago  was  that? — 
Twenty-five  years  ago. 

3187.  The  Chairman. — Have  these  cattle  been 
transferred  to  other  dairies  in  the  city,  or  has  the 
number  of  milk-producing  animals  been  reduced  to 
tliat  extent? — The  number  has  been  reduced  to  that 
■extent. 

3188.  I  take  it  that,  from  time  to  time,  the  dis- 
tricts in  which  these  dairy  yards  are  situated  change. 
Certain  developments  take  place  in  certain  districts, 
with  the  result  that  the  dairy  yards  are  obliged  to 
clear  out? — Not  in  the  district  I  have  mentioned. 

3189.  That  does  happen  in  other  places? — It  might. 

3190.  But  the  change  to  which  you  refer  was  not 
in  any  degree  consequent  on  anything  of  a  similar 
nature? — No.  It  is  the  reduction  in  the  trade.  The 
men  who  were  in  it  made  no  profit  out  of  it,  and 
were  not  able  to  meet  their  liabilities  in  the  end. 
We  object  as  a  body  to  the  restaurants  in  the  city 
supplying  milk  to  their  customers  from  dairies  out- 
side the  city.  They  bring  the  milk  from  their  estab- 
lishments in  the  country,  and  take  back  pig-feeding 
in  the  carts  with  the  churns  from  which  the  milk  has 
been  delivered. 

3191.  I  want  to  be  perfectly  clear  on  that  point. 
You  think  the  regulations  are  not  sufficiently  rigidly 
■enforced  against  that  class  of  the  community? — They 
are  not. 

3192.  Prof.  Mettam. — How  are  you  to  catch  them? 
— By  watching  them.  There  are  officers  enough  in 
the  Corporation  to  watch  them. 

3193.  The  Chairman.— Mr.  Hatch's  point  is  that 
tlie  members  of  his  trade  are  under  strict  supervi- 
sion, and  he  thinks  that  those  engaged  in  an 
analogous  trade  should  be  under  equally  rigid  regula- 
tions?— Yes.  A  lady  may  go  into  a  restaurant  with 
five  or  six  children,  and  give  each  of  them  a  glass  of 
milk.  The  cow  that  supplies  that  milk  is  as  liable 
to  be  sick  and  to  be  breeding  disease  as  the  cow  of  the 
man  in  the  city,  and  often  the  milk  taken  in  the  res- 
taurant may  be  the  means  of  spreading  disease.  Of 
course,  it  is  the  dairyman  in  the  district  who  was 
supplying  that  lady  and  her  children  with  milk  who 
would  be  blamed  for  it;  and  there  is  no  redress. 

3194.  I  understand.  But  when  you  committed 
yourself  to  the  principle  of  uniform  application  of  the 
Order  in  all  districts,  whether  in  the  city  or  country, 
that,  I  take  it,  would  cover  the  difficulty  arising  out 
of  the  complaint  to  which  you  refer? — I  hope  it 
would. 

3195.  As  far  as  administration  can  go,  it  would? — 
I  think  it  would. 

3196.  I  am  quite  with  you  in  that? — We  object  to 
collecting  pig-feeding  in  any  cart  that  has  been  deliver- 
ing milk.  It  is  not  right  or  fair  to  be  collecting  pig- 
feeding  in  any  cart  that  has  been  delivering  milk. 

3197.  These  are  matters  rather  for  the  administra- 
tive authorities  in  the  city,  but  of  course  it  is  quite 
riglit  that  you  should  draw  public  attention  to  them? 


— Tliat  is  what  I  want  to  do.  We  believe  that  the 
sanitary  inspectors  should  not  be  dairy  inspectors. 

3198.  You  think  that  the  duties  of  inspection 
should  be  discharged  by  professional  men  with  quali- 
fications?— Yes. 

3199.  And  you  have  experience  of  inconvenience 
arising  from  non-professional  men  giving  orders 
which  M'ere  subsequently  overridden  by  their 
superiors? — les.  And  when  certain  lady  sanitary  in- 
spectors visit  the  dairies,  they  come  out  of  tenement 
houses  where  there  may  be  disease,  and  their  umbrellas 
had  perhaps  been  touching  the  sputum,  and  dip  it  into 
the  milk  vessel.  There  is  not  much  hygiene 
about  that.  I  may  say  that  the  majority  of  our  mem- 
bers come  from  the  Rathmines  district,  and  I  read 
the  evidence  which  Dr.  Browne  gave  here  as  regards 
several  things.  I  do  not  find  any  objection  to  his 
criticism,  but  I  believe  we  have  the  right  to  criticise 
in  return. 

3200.  That  is  only  fair?— That  is  all  I  think  I 
would  wish  to  bring  under  your  notice.  I  might  say 
that  with  regard  to  the  tuberculin  test  that  Dr.  Mul- 
vanny,  of  the  Alexandra  College,  was  the  only  one 
that  took  a  deep  interest  in  it.  We  have  a  lot  of  in- 
stitutions governed  by  professional  men  and  others, 
and  if  tuberculosis  is  such  a  serious  question,  it  is 
very  strange  that  they  don't  recommend  the  tuber- 
culin test  in  connection  with  the  milk  supply  to  the 
children's  hospitals,  orphanages,  boarding  schools 
and  colleges. 

Mr.  Wilson.— I  myself  approached  three  separate 
public  bodies,  one  a  children's  hospital  and  two  other 
hospitals,  to  see  if  they  would  give  me  ajiy  encourage- 
ment to  apply  the  tuberculin  test — an  increased  price 
for  the  milk,  and  all  declined,  and  that  was  only  two 
or  three  years  ago. 

3201.  Miss  McNeill. — Up  to  the  present,  is  there 
any  institution  in  Dublin  that  makes  such  a  require- 
ment?— Not  one.  No  hospital  or  union  or  orphanage 
or  college,  and  there  are  a  great  number  of  colleges 
now  existing  elsewhere  which  insist  on  having  the 
test  applied.  The  price  of  the  milk  governs  every- 
thing. 

3202.  The  Chairman. — Are  any  questions  asked  by 
any  purchasers  with  regard  to  the  conditions  under 
which  the  milk  is  produced? — 1  don't  think  so. 

3203.  You  have  no  general ,  experience  that  would 
enable  you  to  say  that  inquiries  are  made  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  people  who  are  paying  for  the  milk  that  it 
is  produced  under  hygienic  conditions? — No. 

3204.  They  take  what  they  get,  and  the  main  fac- 
tor is  the  price? — Yes.  They  would  go  to  the  worst 
conducted  dairy  in  the  worst  and  most  insanitary 
district,  and  take  the  milk  if  they  got  it  for  a  half- 
penny less. 

3205.  Lady  Everard. — You  spoke  about  lestau- 
rants  ? — Yes. 

3206.  Does  the  milk  come  from  the  restaurant 
keeper's  own  place? — Yes. 

3207.  They  have  a  farm  of  their  own? — They  have. 

3208.  You  consider  because  they  supply  the  public 
at  the  restaurant  that  they  ought  to  be  under  the 
same  rules  as  any  dairyman? — Yes.  No  matter 
where  the  milk  is  sold,  or  by  whom  it  is  sold,  all 
should  come  under  the  same  regulation, 

3209.  I  asked  a  question  of  other  witnesses 
whether  the  hospitals  did  not  compel  any  test  to  be 
made? — They  do  not. 

3210.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — Does  the  Cow- 
keepers'  Association  apply  to  the  City  of  Dublin 
alone? — City  and  district.  It  goes  to  Terenure,  and 
as  far  as  Rathfarnham  and  Blue  Bell,  on  the  Naas 
Road,  and  crossing  to  Inchicore  and  down  to  Chapel- 
izod. 

3211.  So  that  all  that  area  is  subject  to  the  Order? 
—Yes. 

3212.  What  proportion,  roughly  speaking,  of  the 
railk  comes  in  from  beyond  that  area — milk  that  is 
not  supervised  or  inspected;  would  you  say  one-half? 
— I  would  say  there  might  be  one-third. 

3213.  The  Chairman. — One-third  of  the  whole  of 
the  city  supply? — No.  One-third  of  the  supply  to  that 
district.  The  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway 
bring  up  milk,  which  is  afterwards  sold  by  some  of 
their  employees  to  their  workers. 
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3214.  Prof.  Mettam. — Do  you  mean  that  the  rail- 
way company  supply  their  own  employees? — No. 

3215.  And  is  the  milk  distributed  by  the  officers  of 
the  company? — Yes. 

3216.  The  Chairman.— Is  that  done  for  profit  or 
merely  for  the  advantage  of  the  employees?— I  can- 
not say. 

3217.  Have  they  an  emporium  for  the  distribution 
of  the  milk,  or  is  it  distributed  from  the  cans  in  small 
quantities  as  it  comes  from  the  country?— No.  I 
referred  to  the  employees,  not  to  the  Company.  In 
few  cases  is  the  steel  churn  covered.  Mr.  Watson 
dances  about  the  place  in  city  dairies  when  he  does 
not  find  brass  covers  on;  he  would  not  allow  the  milk 
to  be  uncovered. 

3218.  Sir  Stewart  "Woodhouse. — I  take  it  about 
oae-third  of  the  milk  supply  of  this  large  area  comes 
from  an  outside  district? — Yes. 

3219.  How  is  it  that  milk  is  cheaper  now  than  it 
was  twenty  years  ago,  although  the  cattle  have  gone 
up  in  price? — At  that  time  cattle  were  cheaper,  and 
there  were  better  milking  cows.  There  was  an  old 
Irish  breed,  and  that  breed  would  give  nearly  one- 
half  as  much  more  as  the  ordinary  cross-breeds  now, 
tmd  it  would  be  richer  milk.  People  have  left  the 
dairy  trade  because  it  is  not  profitable.  We  have  to 
keep  up  the  supply  for  the  customers  during  the  win- 
ter months,  and  this  is  more  expensive  on  us,  and  we 
don't  get  proper  remuneration. 

3220.  If  the  competition  is  lessened  on  account  of 
there  being  fewer  suppliers,  one  would  think  the 
price  would  go  up? — It  has  not.  I  would  be  sorry  to 
do  an  injury  to  my  poorer  neighbours,  but  we  must  re- 
member that  the  public  at  large  are  not  doing  any- 
thing themselves,  and  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
olose  up  a  lot  of  men  and  let  the  company  come  in. 
In  London  there  are  very  large  places,  and  they  sell 
an  extraordinary  quantity  of  milk,  and  distribute  it 
through  all  parts  of  the  city,  but  they  get  their  price 
ihere.  People  will  come  into  my  shop  and  ask  what 
do  we  charge  for  the  milk,  and  when  they  are  told, 
they  tell  us  that  they  can  get  it  for  3d.  a  quart  at  an- 
other place.    In  London  the  price  is  5d.  a  quart. 

3221.  The  Chairman. — Last  year  what  was  the  winter 
price  in  Dublin?" — 4d.  a  quart  and  5d.  I  got  5d.  a  quart 
for  nursery  milk,  which  I  have  adopted  after  seeing  it 
used  in  London  and  on-  the  Continent.  The  cans  are 
sealed  and  plugged  with  parchment,  and  nothing  can 
get  into  the  can  on  its  way  to  the  consumer,  and  if 
the  seal  is  broken  on  its  way  to  the  nursery  we  expect 
complaints.  The  danger  is  in  leaving  the  cans  outside 
the  door.  Several  cans  of  milk  have  been  taken  from  us. 
The  servant  won't  come  out,  and  the  can  is  left  there, 
and  when  we  call  back  for  the  empty  can  we  are  told 
we  left  no  milk. 

3222.  Lady  Everard. — Do  you  know  what  is  the 
usual  price  of  the  milk  sent  from  the  country  to 
public  institutions  in  Dublin? — I  do  not  think  there 
is  milk  of  any  kind  sent  up  from  the  country  to  in- 
stitutions in  the  city. 

3223.  I  am  speaking  of  hospitals.  I  know  a  case  of 
people  who  send  milk  in  winter  and  summer  to  the 
hospitals? — I  don't  know,  but  I  know  people  who  paid 
lOd.  a  gallon  to  retail  it  again. 

3224.  Mr.  Wilson. — I  would  like  to  ask  you,  Mr. 
Hatch,  what  suggestions  you  would  make  to  the  Com- 
mission, from  your  own  knowledge  of  the  dairy  trade, 
in  order  to  make  any  improvement  in  it — what 
would  you  like  to  see  done  yourself? — Well,  as  re- 
gards improvements,  that  is  a  very  wide  question.  I 
would  not  like  to  recommend  anything  without  con- 
sulting others.  I  do  not  want  to  take  upon  myself 
anything  that  I  would  not  be  equal  to.  Everything  I 
have  said  is  from  facts  and  figures  I  have  collected 
myself,  and  I  would  not  like  to  go  into  the  question 
of  recommendations,  but  I  believe  that  the  majority 
of  the  very  small  men  in  the  city  would  be  most  af- 
fected by  any  interference  with  the  trade.  It  is  a  pity 
that  they  should  be, but  if  there  was  an  interference  they 
should  get  compensation,  I  think.  Another  thing  I 
would  like  to  direct  attention  to  is  that  men  sometimes 
come  up  to  the  city  and  start  cow-keeping  without 
any  qualifications  whatever.  They  start  with  three  or 
four  cows  in  the  city  and  some  pigs,  and  they  have 
no  knowledge  of  cows,  or  pigs,  or  horses.  They  have 
no  education,  and  they  know,  nothing  about  the  trade. 


3225.  That  brings  up  the  question  that  has 
been  before  us  a  good  deal — a  suggestion  that  dairy 
premises,  where  either  milk  is  sold  or  cows  kept, 
should  be  licensed  rather  than  registered? — I  would 
advocate  that  all  dairies  be  licensed,  but  I  am  giving 
you  my  own  opinion  now,  and  am  not  speaking  on 
behalf  of  anyone  else. 

3226.  That  is  what  we  want  to  get — your  opinion? 
— I  would  be  in  favour  of  licensing. 

3227.  What  was  put  before  us  was  that  the  licences 
should  be  held  subject  to  cleanly  conditions  being  ob- 
served?— Yes. 

3228.  And  that  after,  say,  three  convictions  for  in- 
sanitary conditions  the  licence  should  be  withdrawn — 
that  was  the  suggestion  made  to  iis? — I  believe  in 
licensing. 

3229.  You  think  that  would  be  a  practical  method 
which  would  tend  to  improvement? — Yes;  I  believe  it 
would  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  trade  generally. 

3230.  It  is  familiar  to  everybody  who  knows  the 
trade  that  there  must  be  an  immense  amount  of 
energy  wasted  in  having  five  or  six  or  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent men  distributing  milk  along  one  terrace  of 
houses? — Yes;  we  all  feel  that.  One  person  wants 
milk  at  7  o'clock,  another  at  9  o'clock,  and  another 
won't  take  it  before  8  o'clock. 

3231.  Would  it  be  possible  in  Dublin  to  do  some- 
thing along  Continental  lines  in  that  matter — for  cow- 
keepers  to  form  a  co-operative  society,  or  ring,  or  give 
it  whatever  name  you  like,  pool  the  milk  in  a 
central  depot,  and  deliver  it  in  larger  carts? — I  don't 
think  you  would  ever  get  the  trade  in  Dublin  to  con- 
sent to  that.    I  don't  believe  you  would. 

3232.  Another  point  that  has  come  before  us  is  the 
selling  of  milk  in  the  street.  You  mentioned  it  your- 
self just  now,  pointing  towards  what  is  un- 
doubtedly a  very  great  risk,  that  is  the  diseased  cow 
from  an  uninspected  district  in  the  country,  whose 
milk  is  sold  from  one  server  to  another  to  fill  up  a 
shortage?- — -That  takes  place. 

3233.  How  can  that  be  avoided? — I  think  this  is  a 
question  you  cannot  interfere  with.  It  is  like  every 
other  trade.  The  butcher  has  to  get  joints  from  his 
neighbour  when  he  runs  short,  and  fruiterers  and 
others  have  to  send  out  to  complete  an  order  when 
they  run  short. 

3234.  The  Chairman. — Would  not  the  uniformity 
of  the  administration  of  the  Dairies  Order  largely 
minimise  the  danger  arising  from  that?  Supposing 
the  Order  was  rigidly  enforced  in  every  district  in 
which  milk  is  produced,  would  not  that  largely 
minimise  the  danger  to  which  you  refer? — I  don't 
know.  I  would  not  like  to  give  you  a  direct  answer 
to  that.  I  know  a  case  at  present  where  one  of  the 
most  conscientious  men,  running  one  of  the  best  shops 
in  the  city,  has  been  prosecuted  for  selling  adul- 
terated milk.  He  went  to  his  man  and  asked  him 
did  he  not  get  the  milk  direct  from  the  "  drum," 
where  all  the  milk  is  mixed  up  together.  The  man 
got  his  cans  and  the  milk  was  measured  to  him,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  delivery  of  the  milk  there  was  a 
sample  taken.  Sir  Charles  Cameron  said  that  there 
was,  I  think,  12  per  cent,  of  added  water  in  the  milk. 
A  sample  of  the  milk  was  sent  by  the  vendor  to  Mr. 
Moss,  I  think,  and  Mr.  Moss  gave  a  certificate  to  the 
very  same  effect.  The  vendor  went  to  his  man,  and 
spoke  to  him  about  the  milk,  and  told  him  that  ho 
must  have  added  water  to  it.  The  man  denied  doing 
this,  and  made  off.  The  proprietor,  owing  to  the 
action  of  his  servant,  is  liable  to  lose  his  character. 
Of  course,  people  never  look  into  these  things  when 
they  see  the  charge  of  adulteration  in  the  Press.  This 
vendor  is  one  of  the  most  conscientious  men  in  the 
City  of  Dublin. 

3235.  Mr.  Wilson. — Taking  your  knowledge  of  the 
trade  as  a  whole,  do  you  know  whether  more  or  less 
milk  is  sold  in  the  streets  now  than  there  was  twenty 
or  thirty  years  ago? — I  think  there  are  more  carts  on 
the  load  delivering  milk.  There  are  more  gigs  running 
about  wilh  milk.  They  come  in  from  three  or  four 
miles  outside  the  city— -from  Blackrock  and  other 
places. 

3236.  Are  the  Dublin  population  drinking  more  milk 
than  they  did? — Well,  I  don't  believe  that  the  working 
classes  are,  inasmuch  as  I  used  to  do  a  lot  on  the 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul  visits,  and  in  going  round  to  the 
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poor  houses  one  would  see  "  cupped  "'  milk.  That  is 
separated  milk,  with  molasses  in  it,  in  every  room,  and 
you  would  be  told  that  it  had  been  there  for  a  fortnight. 
If  any  disease  broke  out  in  the  tenement,  it  is  the 
vendor  who  would  be  blamed.  The  working  classes 
don't  use  or  get  sufficient  milk  at  the  present  time. 

3237.  Nor  did  they  twenty  years  ago? — I  don't 
believe  they  did. 

3238.  You  don't  think  there  has  been  very  much 
change  in  that  respect? — No. 

3239.  You  must  have  handled  a  great  many  hundreds 
of  cows  iu  your  business? — Yes.  I  keep  between  forty 
and  fifty  milch  cows. 

3240.  You  have  seen  the  average  of  Irish  stock? 
— I  would  not  say  that  they  were  all  Irish-  stock. 
They  are  imported  stock  and  crossed. 

3241.  I  mean  the  stock  that  you  could  buy  in  the 
Irish  market.  Of  that  number  of  cows  that  you  have 
seen  yourself  in  your  own  business,  you  said,  I  think, 
that  there  were  very  few  of  them  that  were  recognisably 
tuberculous? — That  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer, 
without  a  diagnosis. 

3242.  I  mean  recognisably  tuberculous? — You  could 
not  recognise  tuberculosis  without  a  post  mortem 
examination. 

3243.  I  am  speaking  of  the  ones  you  can  recognise? — 
I  do  not  think  you  can  recognise  any.  You  might  have 
a  suspicion. 

3244.  I  mean  the  obviously  ill  animals? — You  see 
plenty  of  them  in  the  market,  but  I  do  not  pay  any 
attention  to  where  they  come  from  or  go  to. 

3245.  Put  it  this  way,  have  you,  in  your 
experience,  suffered  serious  losses  by  cows  dying 
from  tuberculosis? — No.  I  don't  believe  I  had  ever  a 
beast,  but  one,  that  was  tuberculous.  Mr.  Watson  and 
Mr.  Collins  visited  the  yard  one  day,  and  Mr.  Watson 
told  me  he  had  a  strong  suspicion  of  the  cow,  and 
advised  me  to  remove  her.  I  said  if  he  had  a  strong 
suspicion  I  would  remove  the  cow  to  the  abattoir,  and 
I  did  so,  and  she  was  slaughtered.  He  condemned 
her,  and  she  was  sent  to  what  is  called  the  "  Paraffin 
Oil." 

3246.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  dairymen,  the 
tuberculous  cow  does  not  appear  to  be  a  very  serious 
cause  of  financial  loss? — To  a  poor  man  who  gives  ^18 
or  £20  for  a  cow  it  is  a  financial  loss. 

3247.  You  had  only  one  in  all  your  experience? — 
Yes,  but  there  are  a  great  number  of  people  in  the 
city  Avho  are  not  able  to  buy  the  best  class  of  cow ; 
they  buy  a  cow  of  an  inferior  class,  and  very  often 
the  inferior  class  is  more  likely  to  contract  tuberculosis. 

3248.  Prof.  Mettam. — A  class  of  cow,  in  other  words, 
that  someone  else  has  got  rid  of? — Yes,  that  someone 
else  has  moved  on  to  the  city,  as  the  handiest  way  to 
dispose  of  it. 

3249.  Mr.  Wilson. — Would  you  be  in  favour  of  the 
City  Authorities  going  outside  their  own  area  in  order 
to  see  that  the  milk  producers  who  are  sending 
supplies  to  the  city  were  on  lines  parallel  to  those  in 
Dublin? — Yes,  I  think  it  is  essential. 

3250.  You  keep  your  own  cows  in  a  byre  iu  the  city? 
— For  about  five  months  in  the  city,  and  then  I  send 
them  out  to  my  farm  in  the  country  from  the  middle 
of  April  to  the  end  of  October. 

3251.  While  they  are  in  the  city  they  are  carefully 
inspected? — Sometimes  twice  a  week,  very  often  three 
times  a  week. 

3252.  Does  anyone  follow  you  up  when  you  go  out 
into  the  countrj'? — No. 

3253.  The  covmtry  authority  lets  you  alone,  and  the 
city  authority  does  not  follow  you? — No. 

3254.  Taking  the  broadest  possible  view  of  the  trade, 
at  the  present  average  retail  prices  of  milk  as  sold  in 
the  city,  would  you  consider  that  there  is  any  great 
margin  for  improvement  in  the  condition  of  it? — I 
don't  believe  there  is. 

3255.  Mr.  Campbell.--— When  you  have  your  cows  ou 
the  farm  in  the  country,  would  it  be  any  great  hard- 
ship to  keep  them  there  all  the  year? — It  would;  I  have 
no  accommodation  there  for  them. 

3256.  Supposing  you  had  accommodation;  I  am  not 
speaking  now  of  your  cows  personally;  the  question 
has  been  raised,  why  could  not  this  milk  be  produced 


outside  the  city,  and  it  is  from  that  point  of  view  I  am 
asking  the  question? — You  would  have  to  contend  with 
a  lot  of  men  who  take  no  interest  in  your  business.  We 
find  that  country  men  are  not  good  milkers. 

3257..  If  you  had  a  farm  where  you  are  producing 
your  own  stuff,  would  you  not  have  a  number  of  workers 
there,  and  the  workers'  wives  to  milk? — I  don't  think 
the  workingmen's  wives  in  our  district  ■v\  ould  attempt 
to  labour  except  in  the  harvest  time. 

3258.  Would  that  be  the  only  objection  to  producing 
milk  in  the  country — the  difficulty  of  not  being  able  to 
obtain  the  labour;  would  you  put  labour  as  the  chief 
objection? — The  carting  of  the  feeding  stuff  would  be 
another  objection. 

3259.  You  have  to  carry  the  feeding  in? — No:  we- 
rill  a  hay  barn,  which  holds  a  hundred  tons,  in  our 
yard  in  Cork  street,  and  when  it  is  eaten  down  by 
one-third  or  one-fourth,  and  when  the  men  are  doing 
nothing  in  the  evening,  we  get  them  to  load. 

3260.  Still  it  has  to  be  carted  in? — Yes. 

3261.  The  stuff  you  cart  in  is  the  bulkiest 
feeding? — Yes,  it  is  the  lightest.  We  never  put  a  ton 
of  hay  on  our  carts.  A  load  of  grains  would  weigh 
about  30  cwt.  or  more. 

3262.  Taking  your  hay  and  mangolds,  that  is  very 
bulkj',  heavy  material.  It  has  to  be  carted  in,  and  the 
manure  carted  out.  From  that  point  of  view,  one 
would  imagine  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  cows 
to  remain  out  and  cart  your  milk  in? — Although 
ray  farm  is  a  very  nice  place,  I  don't  think  you  would 
like  to  remain  there  for  the  winter. 

3263.  Why?— It  is  a  very  bleak  place.  The  building 
is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  County  Dublin.  It  is  over 
800  years  built.  It  is  very  cold  in  the  winter  time.  I 
don't  keep  a  motor  car,  and  the  driving  of  horses  in 
and  out  would  be  anything  but  pleasant. 

3264.  I  would  rather  get  you  to  look  at  the  m'atter 
from  the  point  of  view  of  dairymen  as  a  whole,., 
and  not  from  your  own  personal  point  of  view.  Your 
place  might'  not  be  pleasant  to  stay  in,  but  there  are 
many  pleasant  places  in  the  County  of  Dublin.  You 
know  there  are  cities  where  the  milk  producers  have 
been  put  out,  and  the  tendency  with  all  these  regula- 
tions is  rather  to  force  them  out.  What  would  be 
the  effect  in  Dublin  if  that  happened? — If  we  had  to 
do  it,  we  would  have  to  fall  into  line  with  the  regula- 
tions, but  you  would  never  make  me  go  out  there. 

3265.  Taking  the  trade  as  a  whole,  what  wotild  be 
the  hardship  to  which  the  trade  would  be  subjected ; 
would  it  reduce  the  quantity  of  milk  supplied  to  the 
city?— The  expense  of  erecting  steam  boilers  or 'chaff 
cutters  would  be  very  heavy. 

3266.  Have  you  to  erect  them  now? — No. 

3267.  Why  have  you  to  erect  then)  in  the  country, 
if  you  have  not  to  do  it  in  the  town :  is  it  in  con- 
nection with  the  production  of  the  crops? — I  would 
not  say  it  was  in  connection  with  the  production  of  the 
crops.  Our  grazing  farm  gives  us  enough  to  do.  T 
am  willing  to  answer  you,  but  I  cannot  answer  you,, 
as  I  cannot  speak  for  anyone  but  myself. 

3268.  I  am  not  asking  you  the  question  because 
I  think  that  it  should  be  done,  but  rather  to  get 
an  argument  from  your  own  point  of  view  against  a 
proposition  of  that  kind  if  it  should  be  made.  It  is  not 
easy  to  see  why  milk  should  not  be  as  easily 
produced  iu  the  country  as  in  the  city.  The  rates 
would  be  less? — Our  rates  have  increased.  For  a  few 
improvements  I  made  they  piled  it  on. 

3269.  The  Chaie.man. — That  was  done  by  the  Valua- 
tion Department? — The  rates  will  go  into  the  Council. 

3270.  Mr.  Campbell. — Would  you  pay  more  rates  in 
the  town  than  in  the  country? — I  do  not  think  so,  but 
if  you  did,  you  are  more  conveniently  situated,  and 
you  can  get  more  value  in  the  city  than  in  any  market 
in  Ireland  for  feeding  stuff. 

3271.  There  are  bound  to  be  mauj-  dairymen  who 
buy  hay  and  straw,  and  who  reside  in  the  country. 
They  can  buy  the  feeding  stuff  in  the  country? — Yes, 
but  they  might  not  get  the  same  price.  I  knew  a 
neighbour,  Alderman  Flanagan,  and  he  was  offered 
j65  a  ton  for  meadow  hay,  very  soft,  and  he  would  not 
give  it.    He  has  it  lying  there  still. 

3272.  I  hardly  think  that  is  an  argument? — You 
say  you  can  get  it  as  cheap. 
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327b.  Supposing  that  the  dairymen  were,  all  outside, 
and  I  was  producing  hay  and  straw,  I  would  bring  it 
wliere  they  were.  Would  it  be  a  great  inconvenience 
to  reside  in  the  country  from  the  point  of  view  of 
supplying  vour  customers?— It  would,  because  there 
would  be  a  long  way  to  send  milk  with  gigs,  and  you 
could  not  dfpeud  on  the  class  of  lads  that  you  get  m 
the  country.  Our  lads  have  nothing  to  do  but  deliver 
milk,  and  they  keep  their  cans  and  traps  clean.  That 
is  all  they  have  to  do. 

3274.  So  that  one  disadvantage,  if  you  lived  in  the 
country,  would  be  that  you  would  not  have  as  good  an 
opportunity  of  keeping  your  eye  on  them.  From  that 
point  of  view  I  can  see  an  argument  for  town  pro- 
duction; but  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  had  shops  you 
could  send  the  milk  to  them? — We  leave  our  money 
with  our  neighbours.  I  supply  most  of  the  large 
caterers,  and  I  suppose  I  have  one  of  the  best  private 
custom  trades  in  that  district. 

3275.  I  think  you  said  that  milk  was  coming  from 
the  country  at  '  lOd.  per  gallon?— Yes,  Cleeves  are 
charging  at  the  present  day  lO^d.  for  it.  It  is  not 
delivered;  you  have  to  pay  carriage. 

3276.  Would  it  pay  you  to  take  milk  from  the  country 
and  retail  it  if  you  have  to  pay  lOd.  a  gallon? — It  would 
all  depend  on  the  distance  that  the  milk  has  to  come 
from.  Milk  from  a  long  distance  will  not  keep,  and 
in  many  cases  customers  require  it  to  stand  over  night. 
In  sunimer  it  is  impossible  to  do  that.  In  our  district 
all  the  families  go  away  for  the  summer. 

3277.  That,  of  course,  applies  to  the  good  customers: 
but  what  about  the  milk  that  is  supplied  to  the  working 
classes? — There  is  not  nearly  as  much  supplied  to  them 
as  there  should  be.  If  they  drank  more  milk  they 
■would  be  better  off. 

3278.  Do  workmen  who  get  25/-  a  week  use 
much  milk?    Have  you  customers  of  that  kind? — No. 

3279.  Do  you  know  if  any  milk  purveyors  cater  for 
that  class? — Mr.  Young  will  be  here  on  Tuesday  and 
give  you  evidence  on  that. 

3280.  You  referred,  Mr.  Hatch,  to  the  fact  that  the 
milking  qualities  of  the  cattle  were  not  quite  satis- 
factory?— Yes. 

3281.  Have  you  kept  records  of  your  milk  yields  for 
many  years? — Yes,  all  our  milch  cows. 

3282.  You  can  tell  bow  much  each  cow  produces? — 
No,  not  each  cow. 

3283.  Can  you  give  us  trom  your  books  an  average 
of  the  yield? — It  is  my  son  that  manages  the  business. 
I  only  do  the  outside  work. 

3284.  Do  you  think  I  could  get  that  information? — I 
do  not  think  you  could  get  the  average  yield  of  each 
cow,  but  I  think  my  son  would  faciliFate  you  by  giving 
tiio  bulk  of  so  many  cows. 

3285.  How  many  years  could  he  go  back? — He  is 
only  27  years  of  age,  and  he  could  not  go  back  very 
far. 

8286.  I  am  sorry,  because  that  would  be  the  best 
proof  of  the  present  state  of  milch  cows  in  the  country? 
— I  do  not  think  you  could  get  a  single  man  in  Dublin 
to  aaswer  that  question. 

3287.  You  are  prepared  to  state  positively  that  the 
cows  are  not  milking  as  well  as  they  did  twenty-five 
or  thirty  years  ago? — They  are  not. 

3288.  How  do  you  account  for  that? — They  are  not 
the  same  breed. 

3289.  Not  the  same  strain? — No,  not  the  same  straiA. 

3290.  I  am  not  talking  of  the  cross-polled  Angus 
and  Herefords,  but  of  the  Shorthorns — they  are  not  now 
the  same  strain? — The  Shorthorn  is  not  a  good  milker. 

3291.  You  think  that  is  in  connection  with  the 
breeding? — Yes. 

3292.  Are  the  cows  better  looking? — There  is  an 
improvement,  but  unfortunately  the  English  and 
Scottish  buyers  come  over  here  on  Wednesdays  and  get 
into  the  cattle  lairs,  and  purchase  the  cattle  before  we 
can  see  them. 

3293.  Prof.  Mettam.— That  is  illegal?— Yes,  and  they 
are  supported  by  some  members  of  the  veterinary 
staff,  because  when  we  wrote  to  them  they  did  not 
seem  to  care  about  it.  You  would  want  to  be  there 
from  2  or  3  o'clock  in  the  evening  until  8  or  9  o'clock 
next  morning,  without  leaving  it,  in  order  to  get  the 
•cows. 


3294.  They  are  getting  the  best  cows? — They  are 
getting  the  choice.  And  they  are  able  to  give  more 
than  we  are,  because  they  are  getting  a  better  price 
lor  their  milk.  They  are  doing  that  now  more  than 
formerly.  Up  to  forty  years  ago  only  King  and  the 
Rafters'  would  bring  them  to  the  London  markets 
principally.  A  large  number  now  come  in — Scotchmen 
and  Englishmen. 

3295.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  cattle  must  be 
milking  well  when  these  people  are  so  anxious  to  get 
them? — They  could  not  get  them,  good  or  bad,  in 
England.  You  would  be  surprised  to  see  cattle  bought 
in  Ireland  and  sold  in  England  as  English  stock,  and 
getting  £5  or  £6  more  for  them  than  we  would  get 
for  them  here. 

3296.  At  any  rate,  it  is  your  opinion  that  the  cows 
you  are  getting  now  are  not  yielding  as  much  milk? — 
Yes. 

.3297.  You  referred  to  a  neighbour  of  yours  whose 
milk  had  been  sampled  and  not  found  up  to  the 
standard? — Yes. 

3298.  Was  that  morning  milk? — No,  I  think  it  was 
evening  milk. 

3299.  Do  you  have  your  milk  tested  often? — Yes, 
the  inspectors  stop  the  carts  and  take  samples  in 
Pembroke,  Rathmines,  and  the  city. 

3300.  Had  you  any  difficulty  yourself? — I  was  sum- 
moned one  time  for  6  per  cent,  of  added  water.  I 
swore  that  there  was  nothing  done  to  the  milk,  and  the 
magistrate  believed  me  and  dismissed  the  case. 

3301.  What  is  the  difference  in  quality  between  the 
morning  and  evening  milk? — I  do  not  know  the  exact 
difference,  but  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  fats. 

3302.  You  get  the  same  price  for  both?- — Yes. 

3303.  One  is  more  valuable  than  the  other? — Yes. 

3304.  In  the  morning  you  get  your  fourpence  a 
quart  for  3  per  cent.,  and  in  the  evening  the  fats  are 
often  4^  per  cent.,  and  vou  onlv  get  the  same  money? 
—Yes. 

3305.  Has  your  trade  taken  notice  of  that  fact? — 
They  are  not  an  educated  class  of  men.  Very  many, 
although  well  off,  are  not  able  to  write  their  own 
names.  They  are  labourers,  pure  and  simple,  and 
that  leaves  the  trade  where  it  is.  I  was  in  Wallsley 
last  September  at  the  Congress,  and  delegates  to  whom 
I  was  speaking  were  surprised  to  know  that  we  only 
get  lOd.  a  gallon  for  milk  in  institutions.  The  lowest 
price  over  there  is  1/-  a  gallon;  and  when  I  spoke 
about  lady  inspectors,  they  said  they  wished  they  had 
a  lady  inspector  over  there  and  that  thcjy  would  know 
what  to  do  with  her. 

3306.  Miss  McNeill.— What  would  they  do  with  her? 
— Send  her  to  Sunlight. 

3307.  Mr.  Campbell. — When  a  person  of  your  own 
standing  is  summoned  for  adding  water  to  milk,  it 
is  a  very  serious  matter? — Ye^s. 

3308.  Do  you  think  the  fact  that  you  are  liable  to  be 
so  accused  would  prevent  men  from  going  into  the 
trade? — Yes. 

3309.  And  does  it  preve^nt  them,  as  a  matter  of 
fact?— Yes. 

3310.  Now,  the  milk  that  you  had  tested  might  very 
possibly  have  under  3  per  cent,  of  fat? — It  might. 

3311.  Without  any  fault  of  yours?— Yes. 

3312.  I  put  the  question  to  Sir  Charles  Cameron, 
whether  it  would  not  be  fairer  to  the  dairy  trade  to 
say  that  the  milk  was  deficient  in  fat  by  whatever 
percentage  it  would  be,  rather  than  to  say  that  it  con- 
tained so  much  added  water.  Would  you  prefer  to 
have  it  stated  that  the  milk  was  not  up  to  the  3  per 
cent,  standard?— Yes.  It  would  not  suit  me  at  all  in 
my  public  position,  or  in  my  private  home,  to  have  my 
name  paraded  in  the  Press.  In  some  cases  all  the 
evidence  for  the  prosecution  is  published,  while  the 
evidence  of  the  defendant  is  never  given.  A  full  report 
of  the  complainant's  case,  sometimes  half  a  column,  is 
given. 

3313.  I  am  satisfied  of  this,  that  there  is  milk 
produced  in  Dublin  not  up  to  the  standard,  and  this  is 
not  due  to  the  dairymen  nor  to  the  cows,  but  to  the 
fact  that  you  are  obliged  to  milk  your  cows  at  very 
imequal  periods? — ^Yes.  We  commence  at  2  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  have  to  start  again  at  12  o'clock  for 
the  evening  supply. 
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3314.  Under  such  conditions  it  is  well  proved  that 
the  morning  milk  may  be  under  3  per  cent,  and  the 
evening  supply  correspondingly  richer? — Yes.  We  had 
some  English  delegates  over  here,  and  I  brought  them 
to  some  yards  in  the  city,  and  they  said  that  they 
never  saw  a  herd  of  cattle  to  equal  the  herds  that  I 
showed  them  in  the  yards.  I  may  say,  too,  that  our 
dairies  compare  favourably  with  those  in  every  part 
of  England.  I  have  been  in  all  the  chief  cities  and 
towns  of  England,  and  our  cowsheds  and  milkshops 
are,  in  a  great  many  instances,  superior  to  what  they 
have  over  there,  except  in  London;  and  you  have  no 
one  here  that  will  go  to  the  expense  that  they  do  in 
London. 

3315.  Prof.  Mettam. — We  were  told  by  a  former 
witness  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  buying 
cows  subject  to  the  tuberculin  test;  in  other  words, 
that  you  could  go  into  a  market  and  purchase  cows 
that  would  be  guaranteed  not  to  re-act? — I  do  not 
believe  that.  It  is  not  possible.  I  would  not  like  to 
go  and  ask  a  man  if  he  would  guarantee  his  cow  free 
of  tuberculosis.    I  know  the  answer  I  would  get. 

3316.  The  Chairman. — Would  there  be  any  difficulty 
in  subjecting  the  cows  to  the  test? — There  would  not 
be  any  difficulty,  but  the  people  would  not  allow  it. 
We  need  not  allow  the  authorities  to  apply  the  test. 

3317.  Mr.  Campbell. — Even  if  you  wanted  it,  there 
is  no  convenience  in  the  market  to  have  it  done? — No. 

3318.  Then,  supposing  these  cows  were  tested  at  the 
original  farm  and  the  certificate  handed  on,  it  might 
not  refer  to  the  same  cow  at  all? — No,  that  is  so. 

3319.  Have  you  any  difficulty  with  your  milkers  in 
making  them  wash  their  hands  and  put  on  overalls? 
— None  in  life.  We  supply  the  overalls  and  get  them 
washed,  and  we  have  canvas  knickers.  We  find  no 
difficulty. 

3320.  Have  you  had  experience  of  concrete  floors  for 
your  cows? — Yes,  I  have  all  concrete  floors  and 
channels,  but  they  are  not  what  I  would  like  to  have. 

3321.  Have  you  heard  many  complaints  of  the 
udders  going  wrong — that  they  were  bruised  on  the 
hard  concrete? — I  have  not:  we  put  plenty  of  straw 
under  them. 

3322.  Still,  at  the  present  time,  you  could  not  afiord 
very  much  straw  for  the  purpose? — We  have  our  own 
straw. 

3323.  Mr.  O'Brien. — You  move  your  cattle  to  your 
own  farm  from  your  place  in  Cork  street? — Yes;  our 
milkers  will  be  on  the  farm  when  the  cows  are  out  at 
grass. 

•  3324.  When  the  cattle  are  in  town  the  milkers  are 
also  in  town? — Yes. 

3325.  And  when  they  go  to  the  country  you  house 
them? — Yes. 

3326.  Is  that  the  way  that  most  of  the  people  deal 
with  their  workers? — Yes. 

3327.  They  have  accommodation  for  the  milkers? — 
Yes,  that  is  provided  for  in  the  setting  of  the  land. 
When  the  auctioneer  is  setting  the  land,  he  tells  you 
there  is  accommodation  for  the  men. 

3328.  So  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  providing  water 
for  the  milkers  to  keep  themselves  clean? — The  men 
bring  over  a  large  can  of  water  for  the  purpose  of 
cleansing  their  hands  after  milking  each  cow. 

.3329.  Not  before  milking?— No. 

3330.  They  may  wash  them  before,  too? — Yes.  After 
they  milk  each  cow  they  wash  their  hands  and  dry 
them  on  the  coarse  towel.  Dr.  Browne  said  here,  I 
think,  that  they  rinsed  their  hands  in  the  water  of  a 
dirty  ditch.  I  do  not  think  the  humblest  man  in  the 
trade  would  do  such  a  thing. 

3331.  That  was  the  reason  I  asked  the  questions, 
because  we  have  received  statements  that  when  the 
cows  were  in  the  country  the  milkers  very  often  had 
ho  facilities  for  keeping  themselves  clean,  and  slept 
in  a  ditch  or  under  a  cart? — No. 

3332.  Prof.  Mett.am. — But  the  accommodation  will 
vary  in  the  different  places;  some  may  be  more 
primitive? — Some  are  not  what  they  should  be,  but 
the  majority  are. 


3333.  Mr.  (3'Brien. — You  said  that  there  was  com- 
petition about  fifteen  years  ago,  from  the  fact  that  the 
creameries  sometimes  had  an  overplus  of  milk  and 
sent  it  in  and  sold  it  at  lower  prices  than  you  got?— 
Yes. 

3334.  What  do  you  mean  by  creameries  having  an 
overplus;  do  the  creameries  sell  milk? — They  do.  If 
we  send  a  wire  to  Cleeves,  or  others,  for  milk,  we  will 
get  it.  They  advertise  in  the  Cow-Keepers'  Journal, 
and  you  can  send  a  wire,  and  they  will  send  you  a 
twenty  gallon  churn  of  milk. 

3335.  It  is  that  class  of  creamery,  Cleeves  for 
instance,  that  charge  lO-^d.  a  gallon? — Yes,  and  we 
have  to  pay  carriage  in  addition. 

3336.  They  must  make  a  good  deal  out  of  it  in  that 
case,  because  in  my  own  district  I  was  offered,  as  a 
great  inducement,  by  one  of  the  factory  people,  that 
I  would  get  9d.  a  gallon  this  month,  so  that  if  they 
are  selling  it  at  lO^d.  a  gallon,  and  you  have  to  pay 
carriage,  they  ai-e  making  something  out  of  it? — ^Yes. 
I  saw  in  last  Monday's  paper  an  advertisement  offer- 
ing pure  new  milk  delivered  twice  daily,  at  2id.  a 
quart.  That  man  may  have  a  surplus  of  milk,  but  to 
go  on  keeping  up  the  supply  at  that  price  for  the 
winter  months,  he  could  not  do  so.  There  are  a  great 
many  gentlemen,  and  ladies  too,  living  in  the  suburbs 
who  keep  a  cow  for  their  own  use  and  for  the  use  of 
their  friends  and  acquaintances,  and  they  sell  the 
surplus  milk.  That  is  a  thing  which  interferes  with 
us  very  much. 

3337.  I  imagine  that  is  so  very  much  round  Dub- 
lin?—Yes. 

3338.  Miss  McNeill. — Do  you  have  any  special  ar- 
rangement in  very  hot  weather  to  cool  the  milk 
rapidly  on  the  grazing  farm? — I  do  not  think  so.  We 
had  no  means  on  our  farm  until  we  got  in  the  Rath- 
mines  water.  We  have  a  meter,  so  that  any  water 
we  use  for  cooling  the  milk  is  recorded  against  us.  I 
think  it  is  essential  that  the  milk  should  be  cooled 
down  after  milking. 

3339.  Mr.  Wilson. — To  what  temperature  do  you 
think  it  should  be  cooled? — It  would  depend  on  the 
journey  it  has  to  go. 

3340.  Do  you  use  ice,  for  instance? — No. 

3341.  So  that  the  lowest  you  could  get  it  to  would 
be  to  the  temperature  of  the  water  running  through 
the  pipe? — Yes. 

3342.  Lady  Everaed. — What  is  "  cupped  "  milk? — 
It  is  manufactured  by  Cleeves  and  others.  It  is 
separated  milk  that  is  condensed,  with  a  very  large 
quantity  of  molasses  in  it. 

3343.  What  was  the  cost  of  grains  in  1887,  and 
what  is  the  price  now? — In  the  summer,  in  the  city, 
they  would  be  very  cheap,  and  in  the  winter  it  would 
depend  on  the  demand.  I  have  known  the  price  to  go 
up  to  l.s.  9d.  a  barrel,  but  in  the  summer  they  were 
sold  for  fourpence  or  fivepence  a  barrel. 

3344.  Miss  McNeill. — Some  evidence  has  been 
given  before  the  Commission  about  the  typhoid  car- 
riers ;  do  you  know  whether  it  is  customary  to  make 
any  inquiries  from  the  dairy  workers  whether  they 
have  had  typhoid  or  not,  or  any  transmittable  disease? 
— If  there  is  any  sickness  in  any  of  the  milkers'  homes 
they  have  to  report  it  to  the  Medical  Officer  in  the 
district,  and  he  reports  it  to  Sir  Charles  Cameron, 
and  he  sends  out  to  investigate  the  matter,  and  very 
often  sends  to  the  dairies  to  have  the  milk  destroyed. 
Milk  vessels  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  left  in  the 
milk  shops,  inasmuch  as  a  nurse  or  anyone  who  may 
be  coming  from  a  scarlatina  case  could  come  in 
through  the  milk  shop,  and  the  nurses  are  likely  tO' 
carry  disease  with  them.  I  do  not  believe  that  milk 
vessels  should  be  stored  in  the  shop. 

3345.  You  would  not  be  satisfied  with  the  cleansing 
of  the  churns  being  carried  on  in  the  shops? — They 
should  be  removed  when  they  were  cleansed. 

3346.  Do  you  know  if  any  milker  is  ever  actually 
asked  if  he  has  had  typhoid  before  he  is  employed? — 
I  cannot  say. 

3347.  I  am  speaking  with  regard  to  typhoid  car- 
riers principally? — Yes;  it  is  like  scarlatina;  there  are 
scarlatina  carriers,  too. 
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3348.  The  Chairman. — Scientific  witnesses  have  in- 
formed us  that  it  is  possible  to  determine  whether  or 
not  those  engaged  in  the  handling  of  milk  are  what 
is  known  as  typhoid  carriers  by  the  application  of  the 
Widal  test.  This  test  is  made  by  extracting  a  small 
quantity  of  blood,  which  is  subjected  to  examination 
subsequently.  All  the  expert  witnesses  considered  the 
application  of  the  test  necessary  in  order  to  safeguard 
the  public  from  the  possibility  of  the  distribution  of 
typhoid  germs  through  typhoid  carriers.  Do  you 
think  that  if  this  test  were  applied  it  would  interfere 
with  the  milk  trade  in  the  city? — I  do  not  believe  it 
would,  and  I  think  that  the  men  would  be  only  too 
delighted  to  assist  you  in  any  such  course.  The  men 
in  the  trade  are  just  as  anxious  to  facilitate  this  in- 
quiry as  the  members  of  the  Commission  themselves. 

3349.  I  quite  understand  and  appreciate  their  feel- 
ing, but  I  just  want  to  get  your  opinion  as  to 
whether  or  not  you  thought  that  the  application  of 
such  a  test  as  this  would  be  regarded  as  irksome  so 
far  as  the  workers  are  concerned,  and  you  do  not  be- 
lieve it  would? — -No. 

3350.  Do  you  think,  from  your  own  knowledge,  that 
the  consumption  of  milk  in  Dublin  has  increased  or 
diminished  within  your  recollection?— I  do  not  think 
it  has  increased,  inasmuch  as  there  are  so  many  of  the 
cow-keeping  establishments  closed  up. 

3351.  I  am  not  dealing  with  that  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion at  all,  but  what  I  want  to  get  from  you  is,  have 
you  any  knowledge  as  to  whether  or  not  more  or  less 
milk  is  drunk  per  head  now  than  twenty-five  years 
ago? — I  believe  in  my  own  district  there  is  much 
more  milk  sold  now  and  consumed  on  the  premises 
than  formerly. 

3352.  In  your  opinion  the  consumption  of  milk  has 
rather  increased  than  diminished  per  head? — Yes. 

3353.  Your  district  does  not  deal  with  the  working 
population  ? — No. 

3354.  And  you  told  us  you  are  not  competent  to 
answer  the  question  regarding  the  consumption  of 
milk  by  the  poorer  classes? — Yes. 

3355.  And  that  we  will  get  that  information  from 
another  witness? — Yes,  from  Mr.  Young. 

3356.  Prof.  Mettam. — Have  you  got  any  copy  of 
rules  drawn  up  by  your  Association? — No. 

3357.  You  have  no  placard  in  your  byres  telling  the 
men  what  to  do  which  is  issued  by  your  Association? 
—No. 


3358.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  think  there  would 
be  any  difficulty  about  getting  the  private  addresses 
of  all  the  employees  registered,  so  that  it  might  be 
possible  for  the  Public  Health  authorities  to  visit  the 
homes  of  these  people,  and  see  under  what  conditions 
they  are  living? — I  do  not  think  the  men  themselves 
would  care  to  give  it  to  you. 

3359.  I  do  not  suggest  that  they  would  agree  volun- 
tarily, but  if  it  was  made  mandatory? — Some  of  them 
are  very  humble  men,  and  their  homes  might  not  be 
all  that  could  be  desired,  and  they  would  not  care  to 
have  them  inspected. 

3360.  You  see,  the  larger  interests  of  the  public  out- 
side might  demand  that  certain  conditions  should  be 
observed,  and  that  the  workers  should  be  absolutely 
free  from  the  suspicion  of  having  contagious  disease 
in  their  homes? — Yes. 

3361.  From  that  point  of  view,  do  you  think  there 
would  be  any  serious  opposition  to  the  private  ad- 
dresses being  given? — No. 

3362.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  opposition  to 
most  reforms,  but  beyond  the  usual  feeling  regarding 
new  obligations  you  do  not  think  there  would  be  any 
serious  objection  to  this? — No. 

3363.  Lady  Everard. — You  spoke  of  the  Danish 
Government  giving  £5,600  a  year  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  applying  the  tuberculin  test? — Yes. 

3364.  What  is  the  procedure? — I  believe  that  ap- 
plication is  made  to  have  the  tuberculin  test  applied, 
and  the  free  use  of  the  veterinary  staff  and  free  tuber- 
culin are  given.  At  the  expiration  of  the  twelve 
months  or  so,  for  the  best  and  healthiest  herd,  a  sub- 
stantial prize  is  given  in  money  to  the  owner. 

3365.  The  Chairman. — That  is  a  Government  pre- 
mium?—Yes,  out  of  the  £5,600. 

3366.  Lady  Everard. — The  owner  has  not  to  pay 
for  the  test?— No. 

3367.  What  happens  if  the  cow  reacts? — I  cannot 
tell  you  that. 

3368.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  get  in- 
formation  on  that  point?— I  think  you  will  get  all  the 
information  you  require  by  applying  to  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Campbell.— You  would  get  it  from  the  Danish 
representative  in  London. 


The  Commission  then  adjourned  until  Monday,  8th  January,  1912. 


ELEVENTH   DAY.— MONDAY,   8th  JANUARY,  1912. 

The  Commissioners  met  at  No.  5,  Upper  Castle  Yard,  Dublin. 

Present: — P.  J.  O'Neill,  Esq.  (Chairman);  Lady  Everard;  Miss  Margaret  McNeill;  Sir 
Stewart  Woodhouse,  m.d.  ;  Alec.  Wilson,  Esq. ;  Dermod  O'Brien,  Esq. ;  J.  R.  Campbell, 
Esq,  B.Sc. ;  Professor  A.  E.  Mextam,  B.Sc,  m.r.c.v.s. 

S.  W.  Strange,  Esq.,  Secretary. 
The  Right  Hon.  T.  W.  Russell,  m.p.,  examined. 


3369.  The  Chairman. — Mr.  Russell,  you  are,  as  we 
know,  Vice-President  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  you  are  also  a  member  of  the  Congested  Districts 
Board?— Yes. 

3370.  Being  familiar  with  the  administration  of  both 
those  Departments,  you  are,  no  doubt,  conversant  with 
the  economic  conditions  under  which  the  people  live  in 
different  parts  of  the  country? — I  am. 

3371.  And  reports  are  presented  from  time  to  time 
by  your  officers  regarding  these  conditions? — That  is  so; 
in  addition,  of  course,  I  go  through  the  country  a  great 
deal  myself,  and  am  brought  into  contact  with  the 
people  everywhere. 

3372.  Touching  the  question  which  this  Commission 
has  been  appointed  to  inquire  into,  have  specific 
instances  been  brought  under  your  observation  in  which 
localities  have  complained  of  scarcity  of  milk? — Yes. 

3373.  I  see  that  in  County  Limerick  your  attention 
has  been  rather  forcibly  drawn  to  this  particular 
scarcity? — Yes.    Will  you  just  allow  me  to  say  a  word 


or  two  as  to  the  scope  of  my  evidence?  Then  I  will 
give  four  illustrations — two  rural  and  two  urban — to 
prove  my  contention.  So  far  as  my  evidence  is  con- 
cerned to-day,  I  divide  the  community  into  three 
classes.  First,  there  is  the  well-to-do  class,  who  have 
really  no  difficulty  in  regard  to  milk  supply ;  they  have 
either  their  own  supply  in  their  own  homes,  or 
they  have  abundance  of  money  to  provide  it  in 
the  ordinary  way.  With  that  class  I  have  nothing  to 
do.  Tlie  second  class  is  what  we  eall  the  dependent 
class,  namely,  all  the  inmates  of  our  public  institu- 
tions— our  poorhouses,  our  asylums,  and  all  our  prisons; 
these  have  adequate  supplies  of  milk,  and  the  State 
has  taken  very  great  pains  to  see  that  the  supply  is 
not  only  adequate,  but  also  that  it  is  up  to  a  certain 
standard.  It  is  what  I  may  call  a  protected  supply. 
The  third  class,  which  is  the  class  with  which  I  am 
mainly  concerned  to-day,  is  the  class  which  includes 
the  labourers  in  the  country,  and  also  that  large  class, 
not  always  classed  as  labourers,  who  arc  compelled  to 
make  ends  meet,  and  who  have  a  pretty  stiff  fight  to 
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do  so.  All  that  class  have  great  difficulties  iu  regard 
to  milk  supplies.  And  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will 
allow  me,  I  will  take  Limerick  as  my  first  illustration. 
In  the  month  of  August  last  I  was  invited  by  the 
Limerick  County  Committee  of  Agriculture  to  attend 
what  is  called  their  annual  meeting;  that  is,  the  meet- 
ing, as  you  know,  at  which  the  schemes  are  prepared 
for  the  year.  I  complied  with  the  request,  and  on 
getting  to  the  Courthouse,  where  the  meeting 
was  held,  I  found  a  large  meeting  of  the  Committee, 
with  Lord  Emly  in  the  chair,  and  between  forty  and 
fifty  members  of  the  Committee  present.  The  ordinary 
business  was  the  preparation  of  the  schemes  for  the 
year;  but  before  that  was  entered  upon,  the  Committee 
received  what  I  may  call  a  great  deputation  of  labourers 
from  different  parts  of  the  county.  There  were  at  least 
sixty  labourers  upon  the  deputation.  They  were  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Lundon,  M.P.  for  the  Eastern  division 
of  Limerck,  in  a  very  moderate  speech,  in  which  their 
grievances  were  very  fully  set  out.  His  statements 
were  supported  by  three  labourers  in  succession,  and 
all  the  speeches  were  absolute  models  of  their  kind. 
I  mention  this  to  show  it  was  not  a  riotous  body ; 
and  a  motion  was  made  to  comply  with  their  request. 
The  request  was  to  this  effect  :  That  the  money  of  the 
Department  allocated  for  certain  purposes,  that  is,  for 
the  cottage  prizes  scheme,  should  be  diverted  from 
that  end  and  should  be  devoted  to  the  purchase  of 
Kerry  cows  for  the  labourers  of  Limerick.  They  stated 
in  their  addresses  that  for  three  or  four  months  of 
the  year  it  was  quite  impossible  for  them,  or  for 
people  like  them,  to  get  milk  in  the  County  Limerick; 
that  for  these  months  there  was  an  absolute  milk 
famine,  and  that  for  the  remaining  months  of  the  year 
the  scarcity  was  so  great  that  they  had  very  great 
difficulty  in  securing  milk,  even  in  the  summer  time. 
That  was  the  gravamen  of  their  complaint,  and  they 
enforced  it  with  many  illustrations  and  in  many  ways. 

3374.  Mr.  O'Brien. — The  labourers  in  different  parts 
of  the  County  were  represented? — Yes;  one  of  the 
speakers  was  from  Croom ;  I  remember  the  locality 
because  it  is  a  great  labour  district.  A  motion  was  made 
to  comply  with  the  request,  and  after  some  trouble  it 
was  seconded,  and  the  Committee  seemed  in  very  great 
difficulty.  I  thought  probably  they  were  desirous  1 
should  speak  early,  and  I  thought,  if  I  may  say  so, 
they  were  very  glad  when  I  did  speak  early.  It  ii  a 
very  hard  thing  for  a  body  like  them  to  refuse  a  request 
of  that  kind,  made  in  the  way  in  which  it  was  made, 
and  with  the  bald  necessities  of  the  case  staring  them 
in  the  face.  I  said  if  the  scheme  was  passed  by  the 
Committee — I  refused  to  give  any  opinion  upon  it,  as 
it  was  not  officially  before  me — but  that  if  it  was  passed 
by  the  Committee  and  was  sent  up  to  the  Department, 
the  Department  would  deal  with  it. 

3375.  The  Chairman. — Had  a  scheme  been  elaborated 
by  the  deputation? — Yes,  I  have  it  here;  the  gravamen 
of  it  was  practically  to  arrest  the  money  allocated  by 
the  Department,  or  divert  the  money. 

3376.  I  understand  the  purpose,  but  what  I  want  to 
know  is,  did  these  men  themselves  actually  evolve  a 
scheme  which  would  enable  the  Committee  to  comply 
with  their  request? — Oh,  yes;  I  will  hand  it  in. 

3377.  I  think  it  would  be  rather  interesting  if  you 
read  the  main  features  of  it,  but  before  proceeding  to 
that  you  might  inform  the  Commission  what  amount  of 
money  was  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  cottage  prizes 
which  they  wished  to  divert  to  their  scheme? — I  had 
better  read  the  scheme  here. 

"  The  following  is  a  draft  of  the  scheme  for  providing 
Kerry  cows  as  prizes  for  the  best-kept  fifty  cottages 
and  plots  in  the  County  Limerick,  initiated  by  the 
Croom  Land  and  Labour  Association,  and  approved  of 
at  the  Labour  Convention  held  in  Limerick,  and  adopted 
by  the  Croom  District  Council  and  Board  of  Guardians. 
It  will  be  submitted  for  adoption  to  the  County 
Limerick  Agricultural  Committee  at  their  next  meeting, 
when  thev  are  considering  the  scheme  for  1911  and 
1912  :— 

"  Class  1. — Thirty-two  milch  Kerry  cows  for  the 
best-kept  thirty-two  cottages  and  plots  in  the  County, 
held  under  the  Rural  District  Councils,  divided  as 
follows  : — Kilmallock  Council,  six  cows;  Croom  Council, 
six  cows;  Limerick  No.  1  Council,  five  cows;  Newcastle 
West  Council,  five  cows;  Rathkeale  and  Glin  Council, 
five  cows;  Tipperary  No.  2  and  Mitchelstown  No.  2 
Councils,  five  cows.  Total,  thirty-two  cows  Probab]  = 
cost,  £224. 


"  Class  2. — Eighteen  milch  Kerry  cows  for  the  best- 
kept  eighteen  cottages  and  plots  not  held  under  District 
Councils,  valuation  not  to  exceed  £4,  divided  as 
follows: — Kilmallock,  three  Kerry  cows;  Croom,  three 
Kerry  cows;  Newcastle  West,  three  Kerry  cows; 
Limerick  No.  1,  three  Kerry  cows;  Rathkeale  and  Glin, 
three  Kerry  cows;  Tipperary  No.  2  and  Mitchelstown 
No.  2,  three  Kerry  cows.  Total,  eighteen  cows. 
Probable  cost,  ^£126.  Entire  probable  cost  of  both 
classes,  £350." 

They  laid  down  a  certain  number  of  conditions, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  occupy  the  time  of 
the  Commission  reading  them,  and  then  they  conclude  : 
"As  it  is  admitted  by  all  that  labourers  in  rural  dis- 
tricts cannot  obtain  new  milk  at  any  price  for  them- 
selves and  their  children,  and  as  the  Limerick  County 
Committee  are  giving  for  some  years  past  £12  in  cash 
prizes  for  the  best-kept  cottages  and  plots  in  the 
County,  and  a  further  sum  of  £90  in  cash  prizes  to 
small  farmers,  and  as  they  set  aside  over  £400  for  the 
travelling  expenses  of  itinerant  instructors,  £180  or  so 
of  which  was  paid  out'  only  up  to  the  end  of  June  last, 
it  is  confidently  hoped  that  the  County  Committee  will 
give  this  very  practicable  and  feasible  scheme  their 
whole-hearted  support,  and  thereby  help  to  provide  a 
long-felt  want — new  milk  for  rural  labourers." 

The  proposal  substantially  was  to  divert  money  now 
spent  upon  other  purposes  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
Kerry  cows  as  prizes  for  the  labourers  in  that  County. 
I  said  nothing  of  what  I  thought  of  the  scheme, 
because  it  might  come  before  the  Department,  and  we 
should  have  to  decide.  But  I  rose,  at  Lord  Emly's 
request,  and  explained  to  the  Committee  that  even 
at  that  time  the  Government  had  consulted  me  with 
regard  to  this  Milk  Commission,  and  I  thought  it  would 
be  premature  for  the  Committee  to  enter  upon  any 
scheme  of  this  kind  until  we  saw  what  this  Commission 
had  to  say;  that  I  was  perfectly  sure  the  Commission 
would  listen  to  them;  that  they  would  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  placing  the  position  of  the  labourers  before 
the  Commission,  and  of  suggesting  this  scheme  to  the 
Commission.  I  expected  the  Committee  would  be 
willing  to  accept  the  proposals  of  the  labourers;  but, 
contrary  to  my  expectations,  the  labourers  themselves 
received  the  suggestions  very  gratefully,  and  the  result 
was  that  one  of  the  members,  I  think  from  Clonmel — 
for  part  of  Tipperary  runs  into  Limerick — moved  a 
resolution  that  in  view  of  the  statement  I  had  made 
about  the  Milk  Commission,  the  County  Committee 
postpone  the  consideration  of  the  proposal,  and  that  a 
Committee  be  appointed,  consisting  half  of  members  of 
the  Agricultural  Committee  and  half  of  labourers,  and 
that  that  Committee  should  give  evidence  before  this 
Commission  when  it  came  to  Limerick,  and  that  the 
scheme  should  then  bo  dealt  with.  I  must  say  that  one 
of  the  labourers  of  Limerick  made  an  extremely  sensible 
speech  in  favour  of  postponing  their  scheme.  I 
mention  this  Limerick  case  in  detail,  because  I  am 
aware  that  in  many  places  there  is  a  disposition  to 
make  light  of  this  scarcity. 

3378.  The  Chairman. — "Was  any  attempt  made  by  any 
member  of  the  Limerick  Committee  to  controvert  the 
allegation  made  by  members  of  the  deputation  with 
regard  to  the  scarcity? — I  intended  to  deal  with  that. 
I  have  it  on  my  notes.  The  statement  of  the  labourers 
was  accepted  by  every  member  of  the  Committee. 

3379.  Without  dissent? — Without  dissent,  and  every- 
one I  spoke  to  admitted  there  was  a  strong  case,  and 
that  the  labourers  behaved  extremely  well.  I  have  no 
desire  to  minimise  .the  urgency  of  this  case.  I  desire 
to  press  its  urgency  upon  the  Commission,,  and  from 
the  poor  man's  standpoint  it  has  become  a  very  serious 
ease.  Only  last  month — December — another  great 
deputation  of  labourers  waited  upon  the  Listowel  Rural 
District  Council  with  the  same  complaint.  There  were 
forty  members  of  the  Rural  District  Council  present. 
The  case  made  was  just  as  remarkable  as  that  which 
the  Limerick  labourers  had  made.  The  introduction 
to  their  resolution  is  to  the  following  effect : — 

"  That  we  are  of  opinion,  after  long  and  weary 
waiting,  after  the  Reports  of  various  Commissions, 
and  the  recommendations  of  eminent  authorities  again 
and  again,  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  something 
positive  and  substantial  and  real  shall  be  done  to  provide 
the  children  of  the  poor  with  the  first  necessity  of  life — 
a  supply  of  milk. ' 
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This  deputation  made  a  more  heroic  proposal,  that 
the  funds  of  the  Department  should  be  arrested  out- 
right, and  that  the  Department  should  consent  that 
the  rate  should  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  milk  for  the  labourers.  Well,  of  course, 
an  Agricultural  Committee,  as  you  are  aware,  is  not 
an  elected  body;  the  labourers  here  were  before  an 
elected  body,  aiid  these  forty  members  of  the  District 
Council  unanimously  agreed  to  the  resolution  of  the 
labourers,  that  the  funds  of  the  Department  now  spent 
upon  agricultural  purposes  generally,  wisely  or  other- 
wise— I  am  not  arguing  that  now — should  be  arrested, 
and  should  be  spent  in  giving  loans  to  the  people  to 
purchase  cows  for  the  supply  of  milk  for  what  they 
call  in  their  resolution  "  the  humble  homes  of  the 
poor."  I  am  here  to-day  in  my  official  capacity  as 
Vice-President  of  the  Department  to  say  to  this  Com- 
mission that  we  look  upon  it  as  a  serious  matter  that 
proposals  with  such  force  behind  them  to  divert  the 
Department's  fmids  for  this  purpose  should  be  made, 
and  that  a  very  serious  state  of  affairs  may  arise.  I 
was  not  present  at  this  deputation,  but  the  Clerk  of 
the  Council  forwarded  a  copy  of  the  scheme  to  the 
Department,  and  I  desire  to  impress  upon  the  Com- 
mission, not  only  personally,  but  also  in  my  official 
capacity,  that  we  consider  this  is  a  grave  matter. 
These  are  the  two  rural  illustrations  I  propose  to  give. 

3380.  In  this  particular  case  to  which  you  refer,  no 
scheme  was  provided  or  submitted? — No. 

3381.  It  was  simply  a  drastic  demand  that  the  funds 
which  had  been  allocated  should  be  devoted  to 
this  particular  purpose? — Yes;  and  their  seventh 
proposal  was,  "  That  the  County  Council,  should 
they  find  legislative  sanction  is  necessary  for 
the'  suggested  change,  be  requested  urgently  to 
reserve  the  produce  of  the  penny  rate  in  a  separate 
fund,  until  the  result  of  the  Milk  Supply  CommissioJi 
now  sitting  is  acted  on."  You  will  probably  see  now 
why  I  attend  before  you  in  my  representative  capacity. 

3382.  What  was  the  date  of  that?— It  was  December 
last. 

3383.  Before  we  pass  from  the  Limerick  case,  I 
should  like  to  know  whether  the  deputation  alleged  that 
the  establishment  of  creameries  in  Limerick  was  in 
any  way  responsible  for  the  scarcity  to  which  they 
referred? — Oh,  they  gave  it  as  the  reason,  but  I  have 
a  great  deal  to  say  to  that.  But  undoubtedly  the 
lAmerick  deputation  gave  it  as  the  reason  for  the 
scarcity,  or,  perhaps,  1  may  say  the  probable  reason. 
Their  graphic  phrase,  not  a  very  accurate  phrase,  was 
that  tire  milk  was  scooped  up  by  the  creameries. 

3384.  It  is  expressive? — Yes,  but  you  cannot  scoop 
up  milk. 

3385.  Oh.  that  depends?— May  I  pass  now  to  the 
urban  districts.  I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  show 
the  Commission    the  condition  in  the  rural  districts. 

3386.  Has  the  protest  made  by  the  Listowel  Dis- 
trict Council  been  conveyed  to  the  Committee  of  Agri- 
culture in  Kerry? — I  have  no  knowledge  of  that,  but 
it  has  been  conveyed  direct  to  the  Department. 

3387.  What  I  wish  to  know  is  this— whether  the 
Agricultural  Committee  in  Kerry  expressed  the  same 
sympathetic  feeling  towards  the  scheme  as  was  mani- 
fested in  Limerick? — I  have  no  intelligence  from  the 
County  Committee  in  Kerry  at  all. 

3388.  It  is  possible  they  did  not  meet  since? — This 
at  the  Rural  District  Council  meeting. 

The  Chaimman. — I  quite  follow. 

3389.  Lady  EvEr.AiiD. — The  Chairman  has  asked  the 
question  I  wanted  to  aslc.  The  labourers,  instead  of 
applying  to  the  proper  quarter,  which  is  the  Com- 
mittee of  Agriculture,  applied  to  the  Rural  District 
Council,  which,  I  take  it,  had  no  authority  whatever 
over  any  of  the  Department's  funds?— None  whatever. 
Of  course,  they  were  asked  when  the  resolution  was 
adopted  to  hold  up  the  funds.  The  Rural  District 
Covmcil,  of  course,  have  some  control  in  their  district 
over  the  penny  rate,  and  they  asked  the  County  Coun- 
cil to  hold  up  the  penny  rate  until  the  Milk  Commis- 
sion places  the  matter  in  some  shape  or  another. 

3890.  I  take  it,  it  is  the  County  Council  that  strikes 
the  rate  of  the  Committee  of  Agriculture? — Oh,  yes; 
but  I  think  the  District  Councils  have  authority  in  the. 
different  rural  districts. 

3301.  The  Chaieman. — Of  course,  it  is  quite  right  to 
assume  that  the  District  Councils  represent  the  local 


feeling,  and  that  the  County  Council  acknowledges 
their  right  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  labouring  inte- 
rest?— Of  course,  you  know  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  much 
better  than  I  do.  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  if  the 
Rural  Disti-ict  Councils  in  a  county  combined  upon  a 
resolution  like  that  the  County  Council  would  be 
powerless  to  oppose  it.  The  Rural  Councils  have  re- 
presentatives upon  the  County  Councils,  and  they 
could  enforce  their  views  through  their  representatives. 

3392.  Lady  IjVEiiAifD. — At  any  rate,  they  went  to  the 
Rural  Council,  and  not  to  the  Agricultural  Committee. 
I  should  have  thought  that,  as  in  Limerick,  they 
would  have  asked  an  expression  of  opinion  from  the 
Agricultural  Committee.  I  conclude  there  are  a  great 
many  more  District  Councils  in  Kerry  than  Listowel? 
— Oh,  yes. 

3393.  This  Council  was  only  repi-esetitative  of  Lis- 
towel?— Yes. 

3394.  Mr.  Campbell. — Suppose  these  labourers  come 
before  us,  and,  no  doubt,  they  will,  with  their  scheme, 
may  we  assume  that  it  can  be  complied  with? — I 
have  no  objection  to  answer  that.  If  the  Limerick 
scheme  comes  before  me,  and  the  Council  approved  it, 
I  should  decline. 

3395.  Legally  you  could  not  sanction  it? — No. 

3396.  It  is  not  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  Act? — 
No ;  it  is  not  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 

The  Ciiaiijman. — It  is  as  well  the  ground  should  be 
cleared. 

3397.  Mr.  Campbell. — Something  might  be  done, 
but  it  is  quite  clear  our  money  cannot  be 
given  for  that  piu'pose? — I  think  the  Listowel  de- 
putation went  on  grounds  that  out  rate  should  deal 
with  other  matters.  The  object  of  the  Limerick  depu- 
tation was  simply  to  give  presents  of  Kerry  cows  to 
labourers  for  keeping  their  plots  well.  I  believe  that 
to  be  outside  our  duty. 

3398.  Was  anything  said  whether  they  could  keep 
Kerry  cows  if  they  got  them,  or  was  that  left  to  the 
Department? — Everything  was  left  to  the  Department. 

3399.  Mr.  O'Beien. — I  gather  that  the  money  that 
was  to  be  diverted  in  the  case  of  Limerick  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  Kerry  cows  was  already  devoted  to  the 
purpose  of  giving  prizes,  but  I  suppose  not  to  the 
same  amount? — Oh,  no:  they  demanded  a  much 
larger  sum. 

The  Chairman. — Mr.  Russell  gave  the  figures. 

3400.  Mr.  O'Bkien.— He  mentioned  the  sum  of  £350; 
was  that  more  than  the  amount  already  given  for 
prizes? — Yes. 

3401.  Because  I  suppose  if  it  was  the  same  amount 
tlie  Department  could  sanction  the  giving  of  specific 
prizes,  or  anything  of  that  sort? — Mr.  Campbell  asked 
me  a  specific  question  on  that  point.  Frankly,  I 
pi-efer  to  deal  with  the  Limerick  scheme  when  it  comes 
before  us.  To  say  to  people  like  these  what  can  be 
done  and  what  cannot  be  done  in  a  case  like  this  is 
very  difficult,  and  perhaps  an  unwise  thing.  I  told 
the  members  of  the  Committee  I  would  not  take  the 
responsibility  of  relieving  them  from  deciding  their 
own  business  there,  but  if  it  came  before  the  Depart- 
ment I  could  not  sanction  it. 

3402.  Mr.  Campbell. — But  now  it  comes  before  us, 
before  it  comes  before  the  Department,  and  if 
make  recommendations  we  may  be  wasting  our 
time? — If  you  want  my  opinion.  1  tell  the 
Commission  frankly  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  thing  that 
should  be  done.  In  the  first  place  it  is  not  easy  to 
meet  a  famine  of  milk  by  giving  thirty-two  cows  to  a 
place  like  Limerick. 

3403.  The  CHAiitMAN. — That  would  not  solve  the 
difficulty? — Not  at  all.  I  mentioned  these  two  cases, 
not  because  I  approve  of  one  or  other  of  the  proposals 
— I  will  deal  with  them  when  they  come  before  me — 
but  because  they  afford  evidence  of  the  character  of 
this  evil  and  the  grievance  under  which  these  poor 
people  live. 

3404.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Can  you  suggest  how  the  evil 
could  be  met? — I  am  going  in  my  evidence  to  suggest 
how  it  can  be  met  if  the  Commission  will  allow  me  to 
travel  my  own  road. 

The  Chairman. — We  only  want  to  ask  questions  di- 
rectly bearing  on  the  particular  point  Mr.  Russell  is 
referring  to  at  the  moment;  otherwise  they  may  be 
overlooked . 
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3405.  Mr.  Wilson. — Are  these  two  cases  you  have 
given,  Mr.  Russell,  samples  of  others? — Yes,  samples. 

3406.  Samples  of  other  complaints  that  reach  you? 
— Yes.  I  am  quite  sure  these  proposals  of  the 
labourers  are  going  to  run  over  the  whole  of  the  South 
of  Ireland,  where  they  are  organised,  and  that  the 
want  exists  all  over  Ireland. 

3407.  Are  they  samples  of  complaints  that  reach 
the  Department? — They  are  samples  of  complaints 
that  reach  me. 

3408.  There  are  manj-  more? — Oh,  yes. 

3409.  The  Chairman. — Will  you  now  proceed  to  the 
urban  instances? — The  first  instance  I  give  is  in  the 
West:  the  second  is  in  the  King's  County,  in  the 
Midlands.  A  fortnight  ago  I  visited  Tullamore  to 
attend  a  special  meeting  of  the  County  Committee  of 
Agriculture,  not  summoned  for  the  purpose  of  the 
milk  supply,  but  for  general  purposes.  Before  I  went 
down  I  met  an  old  friend  of  mine  in  Dublin,  Mr. 
David  Sherlock.  He  visited  me  at  the  hotel,  and 
amongst  the  things  he  directed  my  attention  to  was 
the  scarcity  of  milk  in  Tullamore.  He  told  me  that 
things,  instead  of  improving,  were  rather  going  from 
bad  to  worse ;  that  the  school  rations  of  milk  had  to 
be  stopped,  and  he  gave  me  other  instances  of  real 
hardship  to  the  poor.  Limerick  is  a  creamery  dis- 
trict.   There  are  no  creameries  in  Tullamore  at  all. 

3410.  Therefore,  the  scarcity  arises  from  another 
cause? — Yes.  I  am  making  no  attack  upon 
creameries;  there  are  no  creameries  around  Tulla- 
more, or  comparatively  few.  He  told  me  that  things 
were  so  bad,  and  people  were  looking  on  it  so 
seriously  that  sorAe  of  the  people  were  thinking  of 
taking  land  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town  and 
starting  a  dairy  farm  for  the  supply  of  milk  to  the 
town.  He  mentioned  tke  Workhouse  field,  which  is 
not  now  used  as  it  was  used  in  the  past.  When  I 
went  to  the  Committee  I  made  inquiries  of  some  of 
the  people  at  the  meeting,  and  they  quite  admitted 
that  milk  was  very  scarce.  I  am  going  to  make  a  pro- 
posal on  the  Tullamore  case  and  in  regard  to  the 
urban  districts,  but  they  will  come  in  in  due  time. 
The  second  urban  district  of  which  I  have  personal 
experience  is  that  of  Athenry,  in  the  West  of  Ireland. 
I  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  Attenry.  It  is  not  a 
place  that  one  would  hold  up  as  the  Garden  of  Ire- 
land ;  we  have  had  a  very  great  deal  of  trouble  there. 

3411.  Mr.  Campbell. — Now  happily  over? — I  am 
going  to  bring  that  out  too.  Shortly  after  I  took  office 
as  Vice-President  I  visited  Athenry,  and  the  complaint 
there  was  that  the  townspeople  wanted  land.  One 
speaker  upon  a  deputation  of  labourers  and  shop- 
keepers thus  graphically  put  the  condition  of  Athenry. 
He  said  :  "  Athenry  is  an  island  surrounded  by  grass 
lands."  He  said  it  was  impossible  to  get  either  milk 
or  vegetables  in  Athenry,  and  that  the  children  in 
Athenry  were  being  largely  fed  upon  black  coffee  and 
condensed  milk.  It  was  very  graphic,  but  substantially 
it  was  true.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  with  the  aid  of 
the  Estates  Commissioners  we  got  the  grass  lands 
troken  up,  and  they  are  now  very  largely  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  townspeople — shopkeepers  and  inhabi- 
tant householders — and  the  difficulty  has  been  so  far 
removed ;  but  nothing  could  be  worse  than  the  state 
of  the  town  in  regard  to  the  milk  supply.  Now,  I 
have  given  the  cases  of  two  rural  and  two  urban  dis- 
tricts. I  selected  these  four;  they  are  familiar  to  me 
personally,  and  I  submit,  knowing  as  I  •do  that  this 
trouble  exists  all  over  the  country,  and  feeling  per- 
fectly certain  that  the  labourers  are  going  to  make 
themselves  felt  in  the  matter,  and  felt  in  the  way  I 
describe  in  these  two  rural  cases,  that  the  grievance 
is  a  very  terrible  one  and  a  very  real  one  for  those  poor 
people:  and  I  think  the  State  is  entitled  to  step  in 
when  they  receive  the  information  which  they  will  re- 
cei\e  from  this  Commission,  and  try  to  find  a  way  out. 

3412.  The  Chairman. — Can  you  tell  us  if  the  difB- 
cultv  in  Athenry  has  been  solved  by  the  distribution  of 
land  cut  up  by  the  Estates  Commissioners? — Yes; 
and  let  me  say  as  regards  Athenry — I  state  what 
everybody  knows — that  in  many  respects  it  is  not  a 
very  pleasant  place,  buB  rather  a  very  difficult  place 
for  anyone  having  any  responsibility  to  deal  with : 
but  I  am  happy  to  tell  the  Commission  that  I  think 
the  trouble  is  over  there,  and  the  Department  are  con- 
sidering now,  and  have  practically  decided,  such  is 
the  improvement  in'  the  place,  to  begin  to  put  up 
buildings  that  were  arrested  on  that  land. 


3413.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  the  Com- 
mission what  scheme  has  been  adopted  for  the  purpose 
of  solving  the  difficulty  to  which  you  have  referred  in 
Athenry?  Is  it  a  scheme  applicable  to  other  places 
similarly  situated,  and  is  it  a  scheme  that  could  be 
applied  to  the  further  development  of  the  Congested 
Districts  work? — The  Congested  Districts  Board  does 
not  come  into  Athenry  at  all. 

3414.  The  Estates  Comniissioners,  I  mean? — What  I 
did  was  this.  When  these  people  came  to  me  with 
their  troubles  I  satisfied  myself  that  they  were  suffering 
intolerable  grievances,  and  I  said  to  the  deputation  that 
waited  upon  me,  "  If  things  can  be  kept  quiet  here 
until  Parliament  rises — I  was  then  in  Parliament — I 
shall  undertake  to  do  my  best  to  bring  down  the  Estates 
Commissioners  to  see  your  place."  Fortunately,  the 
land  all  round  Athenry  liad  all  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Estates  Commissioners.  The  result  was  they 
came  down,  and  a  scheme  was  made  which  enabled 
the  shopkeepers  and  householders  to  buy  their  houses 
and  shops,  and  also  to  break  up  the  land  into  small 
portions,  to  give  the  people,  in  addition  to  their  houses 
and  shops. 

3415.  Mr.  O'Brien. — These  plots  are  worked  and 
farmed  by  the  shopkeepers  and  inhabitants .  of  the 
town? — Yes. 

3416.  Mr.  Campbell. — I  think  the  assumption  is  very 
permissible,  that  other  towns  similarly  situated  in  the 
districts  might  be  similarly  dealt  with? — Yes. 

3417.  The  Chairman. — I  wanted  to  see  how  far  it  was 
possible  to  apply  the  principle  carried  out  in  Athenrj' 
and  other  districts  similarly  situated,  ajid  how  far  it 
may  be  possible  for  the  existing  machinery  of  the 
Government  to  deal  with  this  question  in  these  dis- 
tricts?— The  machinery  is  complete;  it  can  be  done 
all  over  Ireland.  I  have  pointed  out  to  the  Commission 
that  fortunately  the  land  all  round  Athenry  came  into 
the  hands  of  the  Estates  Commissioners.  It  had  to  be 
parcelled  out  to  somebody,  and  manifestly  it  was 
better  to  parcel  it  out  to  the  people  who  wanted  it. 
That  was  the  state  of  facts  I  found  in  Athenry,  and 
the  machinery  that  produced  that  result  could,  I  have 
no  doubt,  be  applied  in  other  places. 

3418.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — The  conditions  that 
prevail  in  Athenry  are  much  the  same  as  those  that 
prevail  under  the  town  park  system? — Oh,  nol  Town 
parks  are  rented.  This  land  in  Athenry  is  now  owned 
by  the  people,  and  they  have  got  a  very  good  bargain. 

3419.  They  have  it  in  perpetuity? — Yes,  as  owners- 
in-fee,  subject,  of  course,  to  an  annual  payment  for  a 
period  of  years  to  the  State. 

3420.  Mr.  O'Brien. — I  suppose  there  are  a  great 
many  of  the  smaller  towns  throughout  Ireland  where 
the  land  actually  up  against  the  walls  of  the  town  is 
owned  by  farmers  who  bought  out  under  the  Estates 
Commissioners,  and  it  would  be  more  difficult,  I 
suppose,  in  those  cases  to  get  hold  of  the  land? — It  was 
not  difficult  in  Athenry.  I  must  not  be  taken  as 
expressing  opinions  now  upon  the  land  question.  I 
have  very  strong  opinions  upon  it. 

3421.  I  was  doubtful  if  it  was  proposed  that  the 
solution  of  the  problem  in  that  case  might  be  applied 
all  over  Ireland. 

Mr.  Campbell.- — In  places  where  similar  circum- 
stances prevailed? — If  you  wait  until  I  come  to  my 
proposals  we  shall  see. 

3422.  The  Chairman. — These  were  the  conditions 
under  which  I  asked  my  question.  Manifestly  it 
would  apply  in  every  instance  of  towns  similarly 
situated  to  Athenry? 

Mr.  Campbell. — You  are  going  to  deal,  Mr.  Russell, 
with  other  cases  where  the  land  is  not  in  the 
hands  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board? — Yes.  Now 
I  Ihink  I  hnve  dealt  with  demonstrations  as  to  the 
scarcity  of  milk. 

3423.  The  Chairman. — You  have  given  two  cases  of 
rural  districts  and  two  of  urban? — Yes,  and  I  have 
given  these  as  types  from  my  own  knowledge.  Now 
I  come  to  the  general  question  of  scarcity.  All  over 
the  country  people  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
the  milk  all  goes  to  the  creameries,  and  that  therefore 
the  creameries  are  the  cause.  I  dissent.  The 
creameries,  whether  we  like  them  or  not,  have  come  to 
stay.  I  have  one  great  grudge  against  the  creameries 
and  the  creamery  system.  It  has  abolished  butter- 
milk, which  was  a  pleasant  beverage  to  most  people 
and  a  very  wholesome  article  of  food  to  a  very  large 
number  of  the  Irish  people.  I  have  a  grudge  towards 
the  system  that  practically  abolished  that  article  of 
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food;  but  where  creameries  are  not  butter  factories, 
registered  or  unregistered,  I  have  nothing  to  say,  save 
that  they  have  conferred  a  great  service  upon  Ireland 
in  redeeming  the  name  of  Irish  butter.  As  for  milk, 
they  are  not,  and  they  never  were,  intended  to  be 
retail  milk  dairies.  They  were  started  originally  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  the  milk  of  the  farmers  in  a 
district,  separating  the  cream  from  that  milk  by  centri- 
fugal force,  and  turning  it  into  butter.  That  was  the 
original  idea  of  the  creamery  system;  that  was  the 
idea  upon  which  the  farmers  entered  into  it,  and  upon 
which  money  was  put  into  it.  No  one,  therefore,  has 
a  right  to  complain  that  the  creameries  do  not  sell 
milk.  They  have  a  right  to  sell  milk,  and  they  are 
selling  it  in  a  certain  way;  they  have  a  right  to  sell 
anything,  and  many  of  them  sell  a  great  many  articles 
besides  milk.  They  have  a  right  to  carry  out  the 
original  intention  of  the  creameries,  that  is,  the 
separating  of  the  cream  from  the  milk  and  making 
butter;  they  have  a  right  to  sell  milk  if  they  choose  to 
do  so;  they  have  a  right  to  sell  bacon  if  they  choose — 
anything  from  a  needle  to  an  anchor — and  nobody  has 
a  right  to  complain,  or  ought  to  complain.  But  if 
anybody  thinks  that  the  creameries  are  supplying  milk 
now  to  meet  this  great  grievance  and  this  great  evil 
he  is  mistaken.  They  are  not,  and  I  do  not  see 
how  they  ever  can  become,  milk-shops  to  meet  that 
difficulty. 

3424.  The  Chairman. — In  your  opinion,  we  shall 
have  to  look  beyond  the  creameries  at  all  events 
for  a  solution? — Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  know  that  we  need 
wonder  at  this  scarcity.  Let  me  ask  the  Commission 
to  see  how  the  case  stands.  Here  in  the  last  twenty 
years  we  have  had  a  totally  new  industry  started, 
which,  in  my  judgment,  has  been  a  great  advantage 
to  the  country.  We  have  had  a  totally  new  industry, 
which  now  takes  about  half  the  milk  production  of 
the  country  and  turns  it  into  butter.  That  was  bound 
to  have  a  great  influence  upon  the  supply  of  milk  in 
the  homes  of  the  people.  But  other  causes  are  at 
work;  they  are  at  work  quietly  and  almost  insensibly, 
so  that  it  is  only  those  that  have  to  go  into  the  facts 
and  the  figures  that  are  able  to  realise  what  they 
really  mean.  We  are  now  exporting  milk — I  use  the 
word  in  the  general  sense,  including  all  kinds  of  milk 
— to  the  extent,  I  think,  of  £423,000  sterling  annu- 
ally. The  exact  figure  for  the  last  year  was  £423,304 
sterling  of  exports  of  milk.  I  do  not  see  why  we 
should  wonder  at  the  scarcity  of  the  supply  of  milk 
for  the  poor  people  of  the  country  when  we  have 
started  a  great  industry,  and,  I  repeat,  a  very  blessed 
industry,  which  takes  up  half  the  milk  production  in 
the  creameries  for  the  manufacture  of  liutter,  and 
when  you  arc  busy  at  tlie  same  time  and  extending  it 
every  year  with  an  export  of  milk  to  the  extent  of 
£423,304  last  year.  I  say  I  use  the  word  milk  in  the 
generic  sense.  I  mean  condensed  milk,  separated 
milk,  whole  milk,  cream.  I  do  not  think  we  need 
wonder  at  the  scarcity,  and  nobody  is  so  foolish  as  to 
think  of  stopping  the  export  of  milk.  Nobody  dreams 
of  lessening  the  butter  exports,  whether  it  is  creamery 
butter  or  home-made  butter;  we  are  all  anxious  to  in- 
crease it.  But  all  that  means,  unless  there  is  some- 
thing to  replace  it,  scarcity  of  milk  in  the  homes  of 
the  people.  I  was  in  Castlerea  district  the  other  day, 
and  I  mention  this  to  show  you  why  it  is  difficult  in 
small  towns  to  get  milk.  It  is  a  common  state  of 
affairs.  We  take  the  greatest  pains  to  provide  a 
supply  of  articles  whose  dietetic  value  is  not  quite  so 
well  established  as  that  of  milk,  but  there  are  no 
pains  takeji  to  supply  milk.  This  cottage  in  Castle- 
rea was  one  of  a  number  of  cottages  upon  new  plots. 
The  woman  of  the  cottage,  an  extremely  intelligent 
woman,  was  doing  remarkably  well:  she  had  eight 
milch  cows.  When  she  came  from  the  bogs  of  Ros- 
common she  had  not  milch  cows,  but,  as  she  called 
them,  two  beasts;  she  was  making  25s.  per  week  on 
eggs  at  the  time.  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  see  that 
little  farm,  and  to  think  what  the  family  was  now, 
compared  with  what  it  had  been  two  years  ago.  I  said 
to  her,  "  What  do  you  do  with  the  milk;  I  suppose 
you  get  a  very  good  price  for  it  in  Castlerea."  She 
replied,  "  I  used  to  send  it  to  Castlerea,  but  the  shop- 
keepers there  had  to  sell  it  in  small  quantities,  and 
they  did  not  get  paid  in  cash,  and  they  do  not  like  the 
trouble  of  collecting  the  money."  "  What  do  you  do 
with  it?  "  I  said.  "  Oh,"  slie  answered,  "  I  have  a 
contract  with  the  workhouse  now."  And  here  I  had 
to  moralise   as  best  I  could.       The  poor  people  in 


Castlerea  had  trouble  to  get  the  milk,  but  the  paupers 
in  the  workhouse  had  no  trouble.  So  I  wish  to  tell  the 
Commissioners  frankly  that  we  are  alongside  of  times 
in  which  we  are  to  have  trouble,  and  we  must  find  a 
way  out  of  these  difficulties.  I  should  like  also  to 
touch  upon  another  point,  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
scarcity.  I  do  not  want  to  say  anything  disrespectful 
either  of  farmers  or  labourers.  I  have  spent  the  best 
part  of  a  long  life,  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  in 
endeavouring  to  improve  the  condition  of  both,  but 
I  cannot  help  seeing,  and  saying,  that  the  relations  in 
many  parts  of  the  coimtry  between  farmers  and 
labourers  are  not  of  a  character  to  induce  the  farmer 
to  take  very  much  trouble  about  the  milk  supply  of 
the  labourer.  Independence  usually  costs  a  good  deaU 
and  my  view  is  that  the  independence  happily  secured 
by  the  labourer — his  cottage,  his  higher  wages,  every- 
thing that  has  tended  to  benefit  the  position  of  the 
labourer — has  had  a  correspondijig  influence,  at  all 
events  upon  some  farmers,  to  induce  them  to  leave 
the  labourer  to  fend  for  himself,  to  use  a  Scottish 
word,  and  to  get  milk  or  anything  else  just  as  he  likes, 
I  think  the  labovirers  have  to  look  after  themselves 
now  more  than  they  had  to  do,  for  milk  was  part  and 
parcel  of  their  wages  formerly.  I  do  not  press  that 
further,  but  in  trying  to  find  tlie  causes  of  the  scarcity 
of  milk  among  the  labourers  I  write  that  down  as  one. 
How  far  that  is  the  case  I  am  not  prepared  to  say, 
but  that  it  is  the  case  I  am  perfectly  certain,  and  I 
am  certain  that  the  labourers  find  more  difficulty  now 
in  getting  milk  than  when  they  were  upon  the  farm. 
Now,  before  I  come  to  the  suggested  remedies,  may 
I  say  a  word  or  two  upon  the  question  of  cleanliness, 
about  which  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  I  say 
■'  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble,"  because,  as. 
Mr.  Campbell  knows,  since  he  presented  his  report  on 
the  dairy  industry  this  work  of  dealing  with  the  milk 
and  butter  questions  has  entirely  fallen  upon  me.  I  think 
the  best  thing  I  can  do  to  show  you  how  far  it  goes 
is  to  hand  in  a  list  of  cases.  This  is  a  return  from 
the  period,  1st  January,  1909,  to  the  23rd  September, 
1909,  showing  the  condition  of  the  milk  delivered  at  a 
number  of  creameries  when  the  supply  was  examined 
by  one  of  the  Department's  Instructors  in  dairying  on, 
the  occasion  of  visits  made  under  the  "  Scheme  for 
encouraging  improvements  in  the  management  of 
creameries  and  auxiliary  creameries."  I  have  read 
the  evidence  given  recently  by  Mr.  Poole  Wilson,  who 
made  it  vei'y  clear  to  the  Commission  that  one  of  the 
great  difficulties  which  creamery  owners  had  to  contend 
with  was  that  if  one  creamery  refused  unclean  milk 
another  creamery  was  only  too  glad  to  get  the  custom, 
and  the  whole  thing  went  round  in  a  vicious  circle, 
and  the  unclean  milk  got  disposed  of  somehow.  I 
think  Mr.  Poole  Wilson  must  have  convinced  the 
Commission  of  the  extent  of  that  difficulty.  Here  is 
a  Table  *  which  he  did  not  put  in,  which  I  think  ought 

(^Return  for  the  period,  1st  January,  1909,  to  23rd 
September,  1909,  showing  the  condition  of  the  milk 
delivered  at  a  number  of  creameries,  when  the  supply 
was  examined  by  one  of  the  Department's  Instructors 
ii\  Dairying  (eight  in  number),  on  the  occasion  of 
visits  made  under  the  "  Scheme  for  encouraging 
improvement  in  the  management  of  creameries  and 
auxiliarv  creameries." 


1. 

Percentage  of  suppliers 
delivering  clean  milk 
in  clean  vessels. 

per  cent. 

100 
95  to  99 
no  to  95 
80  to  90 
70  to  80 
60  to  70 
50  to  60 
40  to  50 
30  to  40 
20  to  30 
10  to  20 
0  to  10 


Number  of  visits  ou  which 
the  milk  supply  war; 
found  in  condition  le- 
ferred  to  in  Col.  ]. 

93 
150 
141 
150 
133 
68 
36 
18 
6 
4 
1 
1 

801 


If  the  vessel  containing  the  milk,  or  the  lid  of  tlie 
vessel,  or  the  milk  was  dirty  the  milk  is  classed  as 
"  unclean."] 

P  2 
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to  go  upon  the  record.  There  is  first  the  percentage 
of  supi^liers  delivering  clean  milk  in  clean  vessels,  two 
di^itinct  things,  and  second,  the  number  of  visits  on 
which  the  milk  supply  was  found  in  the  condition 
referred  to  in  column  one  of  the  Table.  There  were 
801  different  visits  paid,  not  necessarily  to  different 
creameries,  but  visits  paid  at  different  times.  On  the 
occasion  of  ninety-three  visits  the  percentage  was  100 — 
tlie  milk  was  clean  and  pure;  on  the  occasion  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  visits,  95  to  99  per  cent,  of  the  milk 
was  clean  and  pure ;  on  the  occasion  of  one  liundred 
and  forty -one  visits,  90  to  95  per  cent,  was  clean  and 
pure;  on  the  occasion  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  visits, 
80  to  90  per  cent,  was  clean  and  pure ;  on  the  occasion 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  visits,  70  to  80  per 
cent,  was  clean  and  pure ;  on  the  occasion  of  sixty-eight 
visits,  60  to  70  per  cent,  was  clean  and  pure;  on  the 
occasion  of  thirty-six  visits,  50  to  60  per  cent,  was 
clean;  on  the  occasion  of  eighteen  visits,  40  to  50  per 
cent,  was  clean;  on  the  occasion  of  six  visits,  20  to  30 
per  cent,  was  clean;  on  the  occasion  of  four  visits, 
20  to  30  per  cent,  was  clean;  on  the  occasion  of  one 
visit,  10  to  20  per  cent,  was  clean;  and  on  the  occasion 
of  one  visit  the  milk  was  wholly  dirty.  I  hand  in  that 
Table,  as  was  promised.  I  think  it  is  important,  in 
view  of  what  will  take  place  in  Parliament  next 
session,  that  we  should  have  it  upon  your  records.  I 
said  I  have  great  difficulties.  Dirty,  unclean  milk — 
I  am  not  using  my  own  word  "  dirty,"  because  it  is 
not  the  language  of  the  experts — but  unclean  milk 
produces  unclean  butter,  and  my  difficulty  has  arisen 
there.  If  the  farmers  who  supply  milk  to  creameries 
were  to  churn  their  own  milk  they  would  simply  use 
a  hair  sieve.  This  might  almost  altogether  be  altered ; 
but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  carelessness  all  over  the 
country,  as  that  table  shows,  and  as  I  have  learned  in 
regard  to  butter.  I  learned  in  Cork,  a  very  few  weeks 
ago,  that  one  of  the  largest  contracts  for  iDutter  to  an 
English  firm  of  biscuit  manufacturers  was  withdrawn 
because  of  the  hairs  and  the  dirt  that  were  in  the 
butter.  Biscuits  are  not  made  of  hairs  and  dirt,  and 
you  cannot  wonder  the  contract  was  withdrawn  in  such 
circumstances.  I  am  glad  to  say  the  contract  has  since 
been  restored,  but  the  butter  was  challenged,  as  I  say, 
and  the  contract  withdrawn  for  a  while. 

3425.  The  Chairman. — That  was  for  creamery 
butter? — No,  I  do  not  say  that — (after  a  pause) — I 
think  not;  it  was  in  the  South  of  Ireland.  I  think  I 
can  undertake  to  say  it  vs-as  not  creamery  butter. 

3426.  It  is  a*  well  to  make  that  clear?- — I  think  the 
creameries  won't  find  one  atom  of  complaint  against 
my  evidence  to-day.  I  say  this  was  not  creamery 
butter.  I  took  some  little  time  to  think  of  it,  because 
there  might  have  been  creameries  involved,  but  I  do 
not  think  there  were.  I  have  difficulties  in  this  way. 
One  butter  merchant  wrote  to  me  the  other  day  upon 
the  word  "  unclean  "  in  the  Butter  Bill  which  I 
propose  to  introduce  next  Session,  and  said  it  ought 
to  apply  to  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  that  if 
the  word  is  put  in  and  is  to  apply  to  Ireland,  and 
not  to  Great  Britain,  the  Irish  butter  trade  would  be 
ruined.  I  think  that  is  probably  the  most  extra- 
ordinary assertion  that  any  man  ever  made,  and  I  hope 
and  trust  my  colleagues  in  the  Irish  representation 
in  Parliament  will  not  reject  the  Butter  Bill  upon  any 
such  ground.  I  think  it  will  manifestly  benefit  Irish 
butter  if  it  is  stated  it  is  clean  and  pure,  regardless 
of  what  the  butter  is  in  Great  Britain.  That  is  the 
view  I  take,  and  the  view  I  intend  to  urge  upon 
Parliament,  and  that  is  the  view  my  Irish  colleagues 
will  take,  I  am  certain.  That  view  is  held,  and  widely 
held.  I  do  not  think  I  could  have  carried  my  Butter 
Bill  as  far  as  I  have  carried  it  if  I  inserted  a  clause 
in  it  enabling  the  Department  to  inspect  Irish 
creameries  for  the  purpose  of  cleanliness.  I  know  I 
could  not;  but  here  we  are  alongside  this  question  of 
supplying  milk  in  an  unclean  condition  to  creameries; 
the  creameries  are  to  blame;  but  if  one  creamery 
refuses  it  other  creameries  will  use  it,  and  the  other 
may  shut  up.  I  think  I  have  solved  that  difficulty. 
I  have  here  an  approved  copy  of  the  Bill  I  hope  to 
introduce  early  next  Session,  and  I  have  dealt  with 
unclean  milk  in  it. 

3427.  Prof.  Mettam. — By  inspection? — Let  me  just 
finish  about  unclean  milk.  We  have  powers  of  inspec- 
tion now.  Clause  XI.  of  the  proposed  Bill  reads — 
"  Any  person  who  knowingly  " — let  me  say  I  hate 
that  word  in  an  Act  of  Parliament;  it  is  inserted  by 


the  draftsman;  it  is  simply  a  way  to  defaulters  to 
get  out  of  any  Act  of  Parliament,  and  I  will  do  my 
best  to  get  it  left  out — "  any  person  who  (a)  knowingly 
places  milk,  which  is  unclean  or  tainted,  or  is  con- 
tained in  a  dirty  vessel  for  use  in  a  creamery,  cream 
separating  station,  or  other  place  in  Ireland  " — I  may 
say  we  have  dropped  in  this  Bill  the  words  "  auxiliary 
creameries,"  and  inserted  the  words  "  cream  separating 
station  " — "  where  milk  supplied  by  several  suppliers 
is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  butter,  cream,  or  other 
dairy  produce  for  sale;  or  (b)  knowingly  exposes  for 
use  or  uses  in  any  such  place  as  aforesaid  any  milk 
which  is  unclean  or  tainted,  or  is  contained  in  a  dirty 
vessel;  or  (c)  having  knowledge  of  the  facts,  refuses 
to  furnish  the  officer  of  the  Department  with  the  name 
and  address  of  the  person  supplying  for  use  in  any 
such  place  as  aforesaid  any  milk  which  is  found  by 
the  aforesaid  officer  on  his  inspection  to  be  unclean  or 
tainted;  or  to  be  contained  in  a  dirty  vessel,  shall  be 
guilty  of  an  offence  under  this  Act."  And  then  the 
penalty  is  set  out.  I  have  had  great  difficulty  in  con- 
vincing some  of  my  colleagues — not  my  colleagues  in 
the  Department;  I  have  other  colleagues  elsewhere — 
that  people  have  not  a  right  to  buy  dirty  milk  if  they 
like.  The  old  doctrine  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject  is 
still  alive,  though  it  has  got  hard  knocks  everywhere, 
and  I  hold  that  that  clause,  upon  the  evidence  which 
the  Department  possesses,  is  necessary.  I  hold  that 
both  the  man  who  supplies  and  the  man  who  receives 
it  should  be  brought  within  the  purview  of  the  Bill 
and  the  Act,  and  I  hope  the  Commission  will  see  their 
way.  if  they  report  before  this  legislation  takes  place, 
at  all  events,  to  help  us  in  securing  that  the  milk 
supply  should  be  clean  and  wholesome. 

3428.  Professor  Mettam. — Can  we  have  a  copy  of 
that  Bill?— No,  it  is  only  in  draft. 

3429.  Is  it  on  sale? — Oh,  no.  There  is  great  demand 
for  Bills  to  be  published  before  they  are  produced  in 
Parliament ! 

3430.  The  Chairman. — Just  at  the  moment  there 
seems  to  be  an  unlimited  demand? — I  must  take  the 
ground  my  colleagues  in  a  higher  station  take,  but  I 
think  the  Commission  ought  to  know  the  Department 
is  seized  with  the  gravity  of  this  offence,  and  feel  that 
it  ought  to  be  put  down.  It  is  the  great  logical  defence 
of  legislation  of  that  kind  that  the  seller  of  imclean  milk 
to  creameries  maj  spoil  the  whole  day's  work  in  the 
creamery. 

3431.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Of  course,  this  is  cleanliness  in 
the  ordinary  acceptance  of  the  word.  It  does  not  touch 
the  question  of  milk  that  might  possibly  bring  disease? 
— If  you  will  allow  me  to  say  so,  I  would  point  out  that 
officially  I  am  not  concerned  with  health  or  disease; 
that  comes  under  the  Local  Government  Board,  and 
they  are  quite  competent  to  do  their  own  work. 

3432.  Professor  Mettam. — Mr.  Campbell  does  not 
think  that? — That  is  the  great  difficulty  in  legislating 
upon  this  question.  You  have  to  draw  the  line  between 
health  legislation  and  agriculture ;  it  is  a  very  difficult 
line  to  draw.  Would  you  allow  me  to  say  now  another 
word  touching  this  matter.  I  have  read  very  carefully 
and  critically  the  evidence  given  here  on  separated  milk 
as  reported  in  the  Press,  and  I  read  it  with  great  re- 
gret. With  the  official  report  of  the  evidence  I  almost 
wholly  concur,  but  the  evidence  was  largely  as  regards 
health — the  health  of  children — and  not  very  much  in 
regard  to  cattle.  Professor  Thompson,  whom  I  have 
consulted  in  this  matter,  was  reported  in  the  Irish 
Times  to  have  answered  a  question  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  leave  the  impression  that  this  was  an  article  of 
a  more  or  less  nutritive  character.  When  I  came  to 
read  his  evidence  in  the  official  report  I  found  his  reply 
was  that  it  might  be  possible  to  make  separated  milk 
part  of  a  nutritive  diet — a  very  different  thing.  I  felt 
the  difficulty,  because  it  is  a  serious  matter  that  an  un- 
qualified statement  as  to  the  value  of  separated  milk 
as  an  article  of  diet  should  go  across  the  country  on  the 
authority  of  a  great  scientist,  and  I  saw  Professor 
Thompson,  who  told  me  that  he  said  nothing  of  the 
kind,  and  that  the  report  as  published  in  the  Press  was 
an  incomplete  report.  I  have  got  the  ofiieial  evidence^, 
and  I  find  that  Professor  Thompson  said  in  reply,  1 
think,  to  Mr.  Wilson,  that  it  was  possible  to  make  this 
article  a  nutritive  article  of  food,  but  in  answe?-  to  Miss 
McNeill,  who  pressed  him  upon  the  question  of  its  value 
for  children,  he  said— and  this  was  not  reported  at  all  — 
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it  was  not  food  for  children  at  all,  and  that  any  obser- 
vations ho  had  to  make  were  confined  to  adults  whr 
could  get  fats  in  food  in  other  ways. 

3433.  The  Chairman. — Quite  so. — I  do  not  think  the 
last  word  has  been  said  about  separated  milk   and  I 
carry  in  my  mind  a  very  uneasy  feeling  about  the 
question  at  the  present  moment.      Some  six  months 
ago  I  read  a  letter  quoted  in  the  Irish  Times,  or  partly 
quoted,  from  the  Morning  Post,  which  was  written  by 
Lord  Ashtown.      Lord  Ashtown  is  a  great  breeder  of 
cattle,  and  if  you  will  allow  me  to  make  a  suggestion, 
after  I  have  done  stating  what  I  have  to  say  about 
Lord  Ashtown,  it  would  be  that  if  this  Commission 
goes  to  the  West  they  ought  to  examine  Lord  Ashtown ; 
because,  I  think,  coming  from  him  as  a  great  breeder 
of  cattle,  his  statement  is  a  momentous  one.    I  do  not 
know  what  the  letter  was  written  apropos  of,  but  he 
said  that  "  without  wishing  to  reflect  in  the  slightest 
degree  upon  the  creamery  system  or  Sir  Horace  Plun- 
kett's   work  " — I   am   quoting   the   letter—"  he  had 
ceased  to  buy  breeding  stock  in  creamery  districts." 
I  think  that  letter  a  very  grave  one.    I  submitted  it  to 
my  colleagues  in  the  Department ;  they  looked  upon  it 
a=i  the  remnant  of  a  very  old  controversy — there  were 
controversies  before  I  went  to  the  Department.  I 
thought  I  had  brought  them  all  there,  but  evidently 
there  were  serious  controversies  before  I  went  there, 
and  they  thought  this  the  remnant  of  one  of  them. 
The  Commission  will  excuse  my  suggesting  they  should 
examine  Lord  Ashtown,  because,  coming  from  a  man  of 
his  authority  upon  that  question,  it  is  a  grave  and 
serious  statement  to  make.    It  may  be  borne  out  or 
not,  but  what  I  read  into  that  was  this — I  take  the  pro- 
duction of  separated  milk,  what  goes  on  at  the  cream- 
eries, is  this  :  The  milk  is  sent  in;  it  is  put  into  the 
separator;  the  cream  is  extracted,  and  all  the  newer 
machinery  of  the  creameries  is  more  and  more  designed 
to  extract  the  last  atom  of  fat.    The  milk  is  put  into 
the  extractor,  it  is  turned  out  as  separated  milk,  and 
returned  to  the  farmer.      Well,  now,  the  theory  upon 
which  the  farmer  ought  to  use  that  for  young  cattle  is 
that  he  ought  not  to  use  it  alone,  but  that  he  ought 
to  add  fat  to  it  to  supply  the  want  created  by  the  ex- 
tractor.   That  stands  to  reason.      Fat,  after  all,  is 
necessary  for  young  cattle,  and  if  you  send  back  an 
article  for  food  purposes  that  has  no  fat,  you  must 
supply  the  want  of  it.    There  are  happy-go-lucky  far- 
mers in  Ireland.    I  am  glad  to  say  they  are  scarce,  and 
that  the  farmer's  profession  in  Ireland  is  becoming  more 
and  more  a  scientific  profession,  but  there  are  happy- 
go-lucky  farmers,  and  especially  among  the  small  ones. 
Supposing  they  do  not  use  fat,  and  that  the  sensible 
farmers  use  calf  meal — I  see  Professor  Campbell  look- 
ing at  me ;  he  and  I  know  what  calf  meal  is ;  lie  knows 
what  I  have  had  to  do  in  the  courts  of  this  country  to 
hunt  those  scoundrels  out   of  the   country   who  are 
palming  off  things  upon  the  people   of  this  country 
which  are  not  what  they  pretend  to  he.    I  call  them 
scoundrels,  because  surely  all  those  men  who  practise 
the  adulteration  of  food,  for  either  man  or  beast,  and 
send  it  from  England  or  Scotland  or  other  places  into 
this  country  to  deceive  our  people,  are  scoundrels. 
Supposing  the  farmers  use  this  calf  meal,  and  supposing 
it  is  not  what  it  pretends  to  be,  and  in  the  Department 
we  know  of  only  too  many  such  cases  where  it  is  not, 
what  becomes  of  the  poor  cattle?    I  say  the  last  word 
has  not  yet  been  said  upon  separated  milk  as  regards 
cattle.      I  notice  evidence  was  given  as  regards  this 
commodity  as  an  article  of  food  to  be  sold  in  cities  and 
towns,  and  that  some  portion  of  it  was  sold.    Well,  I 
hope  it  won't  stray  into  our  cities  and  towns.      I  am 
told  it  is  better  than  tea.    I  drink  very  little  tea;  I 
have  no  very  high  opinion  of  it,  and  I  think  the  poor 
people  of  this  country  are  compelled  by  the  absence  of 
milk  to  drink  far  too  much  of  it.    But  supposing  it  is 
sent  into  the  slums  of  our  cities,  into  the  wretched 
shops  where  what  is  supposed  to  be  milk  is  sold,  a  lot 
Df  the  poor  children  in  the  slums  will  be  worse  off  than 
ever,  and  I  hope  we  shall  not  see  this  as  an  article  of 
commerce  in  our  towns.  I  hope  that  the  farmers  will  be 
ible  to  use  it  up,  and  that  the  Department  and  every 
:>ther  organisation  will  impress  upon  them  that  they 
must  on  no  account  give  it  by  itself  to  their  cattle.  1 
think  it  right  to  say  that  owing  to  the  false  impression 
which  has  gone  through  the  country  by  incomplete  re- 
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ports  in  the  Press  on  a  very  important  subject,  the  facts 
ought  to  be  stated  categorically  and  plainly. 

3434.  The  Chairman. — Did  Lord  Ashtown,  in  the 
letter  to  which  you  refer,  state  the  reason  why  he 
abandoned  buying  cattle  in  the  creamery  districts,  or 
did  he  only  leave  an  inference  to  be  drawn? — He  left 
the  inference  to  be  drawn;  he  said  he  did  not  object  to 
the  creamery  system. 

3435.  He  simply  said  his  practice  had  changed? — 
Yes;  that  is  so;  and  now,  sir,  I  think  I  have  practically 
exhausted  what  I  have  to  say,  except  to  suggest  the 
remedies. 

3436.  You  purpose  directing  attention  to  the  pro- 
posals made  in  the  scheme  outlined  by  Father  Barry  in 
the  district  in  which  he  lives? — Yes;  that  will  come  in 
after  the  remedies.  Now,  turning  first  to  what  I  call 
municipal  areas,  not  meaning  by  that  great  cities,  be- 
cause I  leave  out  of  my  evidence  and  remarks  alto- 
gether places  such  as  Dublin  and  Belfast,  and  places 
surrounded  by  dairy  farms,  where  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  winter  or  summer  in  getting  milk.  There  never  will 
be  any  scarcity  of  milk  in  Dublin,  but  I  take  muni- 
cipal areas,  such  as  the  urban  county  districts  I  have 
mentioned.  I  see  really  no  difficulty  in  the  local 
authorities,  when  requested — I  do  not  wish  to  make  it 
compulsory,  but  when  requested — establishing  milk 
farms  and  milk  supply  depots  for  the  towns.  That,  to 
my  mind,  would  meet  the  difficulty,  so  far  as  these  small 
towns  are  concerned.  The  local  authorities  could  pur- 
chase a  sufficient  number  of  cows;  they  could  take  a 
certain  quantity  of  land,  and  they  could  enter  upon  the 
dairy  business,  under,  of  course,  all  the  restrictions 
of  the  Dairies  and  Cow  Sheds  Order,  and  everything 
else,  and  they  could  set  up  a  milk  supply  of  that  kind 
without  any  difficulty.  Whether  it  is  a  matter  that 
would  require  legislation  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not 
think  it  would  come  my  way.  I  think  it  would  be  for  the 
Local  Government  Board.  All  I  can  say  is,  I  should 
be  delighted  to  assist  any  scheme  of  the  kind.  I  think 
it  is  feasible,  and  it  would  meet  the  difficulty  in  the 
urban  districts,  but  no  more. 

3437.  The  Chairman.— Would  you  give  the  local  au- 
thority the  right  to  acquire  land  compulsorily  for  that 
purpose? — Yes;  I  am  not  afraid  of  compulsion  at  all. 

3438.  I  want  to  make  that  clear,  because  I  think  a 
permissive  scheme  would  be  inoperative?— I  make  no 
difficulty  about  compulsion,  and  I  do  not  think  there 
would  be  any  difficulty  in  Parhament. 

3439.  That  is  the  assumption? — Yes;  but  there  would 
be  plenty  of  land  to  be  had  without  compulsion  at  the 
same  time.  I  would  give  compulsion  in  order  to  have 
the  land  acquired  in  a  proper  place. 

3440.  Mr.  Campbell.— Would  you  not  buy  the  milk 
from  the  farmers? — Yes. 

3441.  Then,  if  the  municipal  authorities  started 
depots,  and  bought  the  milk  from  the  farmers,  there 
would  be  no  objection  to  that?— The  farmer  has  to 
purchase  it  himself  now. 

3442.  I  understand  that  the  objection  the  farmer  has 
to  selling  milk  to  the  labourers  is  that  he  does  not  want 
to  go  to  the  trouble  of  collecting  the  pennies,  and  he 
does  not  want  to  trust  his  men  to  go  round  selling  the 
milk ;  whereas  if  he  sold  to  the  municipal  dairies  they 
would  give  him.  a  cheque  for  the  full  amount  of  the 
milk  supphed? — The  milk  is  not  in  the  country.  If 
you  are  to  meet  this  demand  for  an  adequate  milk  sup- 
ply you  must  vastly  increase  the  number  of  milch 
cows,  and  I  say  a  municipal  milk  supply  would  do 
that.  Evidently  the  milk  is  now  sent  to  the  creamer- 
ies, so  that  it  is  not  in  existence  for  the  people.  If  it 
is  sent  to  the  creameries,  I  have  no  desire  to  divert  it. 
I  want  to  see  the  butter  trade  increased  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  If  you  are  not  to  divert  it  from  the 
creameries,  you  must  get  your  supply  somewhere  else. 
I  am  not  wedded  to  this  scheme,  but  in  thinking  it  out 
I  wish  to  state  I  see  no  difficulty  in  municipal  authori- 
ties— urban  local  authorities — when  requested  by  their 
constituents,  setting  up  milk  depots  and  setting  up 
the  whole  machinery  of  town  dairies,  and  supplying  the 
people  with  milk. 

3448.  The  Chairman. — For  the  moment  you  limit 
yourself  to  urban  districts. — Yes,  that  is  my  limit. 

3444.  Mr.  Campbell. — But  there  are  voluntary  asso- 
ciations? 

Th(i  Chairman. — I  will  ask  a  question  on  that  later 
on. 
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Mr.  KussELL. — That  brings  me  at  ouce  to  the  rural 
districts,  because,  as  I  have  said,  I  have  omitted  the 
cities.  I  have  made  the  suggestion  as  regards  these 
urban  council  districts.  Now  I  come  to  the  rural  coun- 
cil districts.  I  was  greatly  interested  in  reading  Father 
Barry's  evidence  from  the  ofiBcial  report.  Of  course, 
the  idea  of  Commons  is  as  old  as  English  history,  and 
Commons,  even  in  Acts  of  Parliament,  in  England,  are 
jealously  protected  and  guarded  from  infringement. 
They  are,  however,  greatly  infringed  upon,  but  still 
they  are  jealously  guarded  by  the  people.  I  think  the 
Commonage  idea  is  a  very  splendid  one  if  we  had  a 
Father  Barry  in  every  district;  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  tried  and  pressed  wherever  there  are 
men  of  Father  Barry's  stamp,  and,  of  course,  there  are 
many  of  them.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  introduce  new 
ideas  of  that  kind  into  Ireland,  and  if  they  are  intro- 
duced it  is  not  easy  to  prevent  quarrels  and  difficulties 
arising.  I  am  quite  prepared  to  admit  that  there  arc 
many  districts  where  Father  Barry's  theory  might  be 
worked  out,  and  it  would  be  best  to  limit  it  to  rural 
areas;  and  anything  I  say  must  not  be  taken  as  de- 
tracting one  iota  of  that. 

3445.  The  Chairman. — Had  you  an  opportmiity  of 
reading  the  official  copy  of  Father  Barry's  evidence; 
because,  unfortunately,  the  published  report  of  it  was 
very  inconclusive? — I  have  the  official  note  here.  I 
spent  part  of  yesterday  (Sunday)  reading  it,  and  a  very 
good  sermon  it  was.  I  am  afraid  it  is  a  scheme  that 
could  not  be  carried  out  all  over  Ireland.  There  are 
places  with  Father  Barrys  where  it  will  work.  The 
difficulty  in  all  these  cases  is — let  me  give,  without  in- 
troducing a  word  of  controversy,  an  illustration  of 
the  difficulty — take  the  agricultural  credit  bank.  It 
works  admirably  wherever  you  have  a  local  man,  the 
priest  or  the  rector,  or  anybody  else,  who  will  give  him- 
self up  to  it  and  work  it.  Without  that  help,  difficul- 
ties arise.  My  idea  is  that  wherever  you  have  Father 
Barrys  you  could  carry  out  the  Commonage  plan,  and 
with  advantage,  and  it  is  the  best  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

3446.  The  Chairman. — Of  course  this  solution  would 
not  be  universal,  because  it  would  be  only  possible  to 
carry  it  out  where  land  is  being  divided  at  the  moment'? 
— Yes,  but  land  is  being  divided  in  a  great  many  places. 

8447.  But  a  scheme  such  as  this  would  not  be  con- 
sidered as  meeting  the  difficulty  in  every  instance? — 
I  am  quite  certain  as  to  that,  but  so  far  as  my  com- 
ment upon  Father  Barry's  evidence  goes,  it  is  entirely 
friendly.  I  think  his  is  a  good  scheme  wherever  it  f-an 
be  worked,  and  my  test  of  the  possibilities  of  its  work- 
ing is  the  presence  of  Father  Barry. 

3448.  I  think  it  is  your  opinion  that  no  general 
scheme  can  be  devised  which  would  be  applicable  to 
every  circumstance  that  may  arise  over  the  entire 
country? — That  is  so. 

3449.  And  that  if  recommendations  are  made  by 
this  Commission,  dealing  with  the  question,  they  will 
have  to  be  made  in  a  series — the  one  applicable  to  one 
set  of  conditions,  and  the  other  applicable  to  another 
set? — I  quite  agree.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  could 
apply  the  same  principle  to  rural  district  councils  that 
I  could  to  urban  district  coimcils. 

3450.  I  am  very  interested  in  this  portion. — I  am  not 
sure,  but  at  the  same  time  it  might  also  be  possible, 
if  the  Council  received  a  requisition  where  a  real  want 
exists,  and  where  there  was  no  possible  way  of  supply- 
ing that  want,  to  put  the  Rural  District  Council  iia  the 
same  position  as  the  Urban  District  Council,  and  to 
make  it  a  Rural  District  Council  supply. 

3451.  I  am  afraid  the  difficulties  would  be  enor- 
mously increased  in  the  case  of  Rural  District  Coun- 
cils, because  of  the  wider  area  and  the  scattered  popu- 
lation with  which  they  would  have  to  deal. — I  agree. 
Then,  what  are  we  driven  to  in  the  rural  districts? 
We  are  driven  to  goats.  We  must  either  have  a  large 
fresh  supply  of  milch  cows  or  goats.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  difficulty  about  goats.  First  of  all,  you  must 
get  your  goats.  Now  I  understaiid  that  goats  will  have 
to  be  got  from  the  Continent,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  a 
large  extent. 

3452.  The  approved  goat? — Very  well;  the  approved 
goat.      There  is  no  great  Continental  country  where 


foot  and  mouth  disease  has  not  taken  up  its  perma- 
nent residence.  I  should  have  something  to  say  to  the 
entry  of  goats  from  any  coxmtry  of  that  kind,  and  I 
consider  that  no  minister  responsible  for  the  agricul- 
ture of  this  country  should  run  even  the  slightest  risk 
by  the  importation  of  goats  from  countries  where  foot 
and  mouth  disease  has  almost  a  permanent  residence. 
That  is  the  first  thing  I  have  to  say ;  that  if  goats  come 
in  from  the  Continent,  they  will  have  to  come  in  with 
a  guarantee  and  warranty,  both  from  abroad  and  here 
at  home,  that  will  satisfy  the  Agricultural  Department, 
which  is  responsible.  W^  have  kept  foot  and  mouth 
disease  out  of  this  coimtry  for  twenty-seven  years,  and 
I  think  that  is  a  great  achievement,  Mr.  Chairman. 

3453.  The  Chairman. — I  agree. — The  farmers,  al- 
though they  kick  us  about  like  old  boots,  even  they 
know  perfectly  well  what  we  have  done  in  this  direc- 
tion.   That  is  the  first  difficulty. 

3454.  Mr.  Campbell. — Is  it  not  the  case  that  the 
goat  cannot  be  introduced  without  legislation? — I  do 
not  know  that;  I  have  so  much  legislation  in  my  mind 
at  the  present  moment,  I  have  had  no  time  to  think 
of  that. 

3455.  I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying  tiiat  no  animals 
— no  ruminants — can  possibly  be  admitted  except  for 
zoological  gardens? — I  am  rather  surprised  at  that. 

3456.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Or  for  immediate  slaughter? 
Mr.  Campbell. — Of  course. — That  would  have  to  be 

considered. 

3457.  Professor  Mettam. — That  particular  Act  affects 
goats. — If  you  have  got  your  goats  to  meet  this  de- 
ficiency in  the  milk  supply,  the  goats  will  have  to  be 
cared  for.  I  had  a  most  interesting  letter  the  other 
day  from  a  lady  representing  that  the  goat  was  the  most 
innocent  animal  that  ever  lived,  and  that  if  she  was 
allowed  to  go  across  the  fields  and  country-side  she 
will,  it  is  said,  produce  three  quarts  of  milk  per  day. 
I  know  she  would,  but  I  am  not  going  to  be  respon- 
sible to  the  farmers  of  Ireland  for  agriculture  if  goats 
are  to  be  allowed  to  wander  all  over  the  countryside 
at  their  sweet  will.  There  is  no  more  destructive  ani- 
mal than  a  goat;  there  is  not  a  farmer  in  the  country 
who  won't  tell  you  that,  and  farmers  object  to  goats 
wandering  over  their  fields,  eating  everything.  You  may 
have  to  get  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  get  your  goats. 
I  will  help  to  get  that  willingly,  but  the  goat  has  to 
be  cared  for.  People  imagine  a  goat  can  stand  any- 
thing; it  cannot;  it  is  an  extremely  delicate  animal. 

3458.  The  Chairman.— He  does  not  like  a  day  of  this 
kind,  for  instance?  (The  weather  was  very  inclement.) — 
A  day  of  this  kind  is  very  serious  for  him.  We  all  know 
that  driving  through  the  country,  one  sees  goats  in 
ditches  with  very  little  to  eat,  and  frightened  out  of 
their  lives  by  motor  ears.  I  think  it  is  a  rnost  shock- 
ing thing  to  see  those  animals  te^thered  in  ditches,  and 
almost  frightened  to  death.  You  have  got  to  get  the 
goats,  and  to  see  that  they  are  cared  for  before  they 
supply  this  deficiency.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  caring 
of  them  is  not  the  more  difficult.  People  in  this  coun- 
try do  not  attach  any  importance  to  the  goat;  they 
seem  to  think  they  can  live  anywhere  and  in  any  way, 
and  go  anvwhere  "and  everywhere,  I  am  entirely  in 
favour  of  getting  goats  introduced  into  this  country  as 
part  of  the  scheme  or  remedy,  but  we  must  see  that 
the  goats  are  properly  cared  for.  for  one  thing,  and 
that  the  farmers  or  labourers  who  use  them— I  suppose 
it  would  be  the  labourers— are  prepared  to  house  them 
properly,  and  to  see  them  properly  fed.  With  these 
conditions  fulfilled,  I  think  the  goats  could  come  m. 
at  all  events  as  part  of  the  general  remedy. 

3459  Mr  Campbell.— Would  you  be  prepared  to  sup- 
port a'  law  to  keep  goats  off  the  roadsides?— No,  I 
would  not:  I  do  not  know  where  the  poor  animals- 
would  then  go  to. 

3460.  To  the  labourers'  plots?— No,  I  would  not. 

3461.  Then  you  cannot  help  us  in  that?— No. 

3462.  Is  it  not  desirable  to  keep  all  animals  off  the 
roads?— That  is  a  counsel  of  perfection. 

3463.  You  are  quite  aware  that  farmers  have  a  great 
antipathy  to  the  goat?— Yes. 

3464.  And  if  the  goat  is  to  do  any  good,  it  must  be 
better  fed  and  cared  for ;  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
it  would  be  possible  for  an  educational  authority  to  get 
them  to  do  what  you  want  without  a  little  coercion? — 
For  the  goats? 
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3465.  No;  the  farmers  and  labourers. — My  answer 
to  that  is  you  are  not  in  Parliament. 

8466.  There  are  several  measures  of  that  kind;  there 
is  the  measure,  for  instance,  in  connection  with  weeds, 
which  the  farmers  welcome. — I  passed  that  myself. 

3467.  The  farmers  welcomed  it? — It  is  pleasant  to 
hear  it. 

3468.  Is  it  not  possible  also  they  would  welcome 
some  measure  to  stop  the  depredations  of  goats? — I  am 
certain  the  farmers  would  support  me  in  getting  the 
goats  off  the  roadside  or  anywhere  else,  but  that  is  not 
the  jjoint;  it  is  the  labourers  that  are  concerned.  Per- 
haps I  answered  you  too  abruptly  just  now.  If  I  am 
asked  to  consider  the  question  of  keeping  goats  off  the 
roadside  I  will  do  it,  but  I  have  expressed  this  parti- 
cular feeling  at  the  present  time. 

3469.  If  goats  are  to  be  properly  cared  for,  and  pro- 
perly fed,  they  must  be  taken  off  the  roadside? — 
Take  me  upon  the  question  of  goats  as  being 
perfectly  friendly,  but  I  see  difficulties.  With 
these  difficulties  fairly  met  I  think  the  Depart- 
ment ought  to  enter  upon  the  thing  seriously  with 
a  view  to  meeting  this  deficiency  in  the  milk  supply, 
and  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  shall  do  my  best,  but 
I  do  not  conceal  from  myself  the  difficulties". 

3470.  The  Chairman. — Before  passing  from  the  ques- 
tion of  the  remedy  for  supplying  the  deficiency  in  rural 
districts,  you  admit  the  scheme  you  have  outlined  your- 
self would  be  rather  difficult  to  put  into  operation  in 
the  rural  districts? — Yes. 

3471.  I  would  be  glad  to  Icnow  your  opinion  upon  a 
scheme  based  somewhat  upon  the  lines  I  propose  to 
indicate  to  you  now.  Supposing  for  a  moment  that 
the  rural  district  council  had  sufficient  powers  to  en- 
able them  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  a  farmer 
in  their  districts  to  deliver  milk  at  an  indicated 
centre  of  distribution,  guaranteeing  a  certain  output 
at  a  fixed  price,  which  would  be  paid  by  the  District 
Council  as  the  administrative  authority,  do  you  think 
that  that  would  meet  the  difficulty? — Well,  I  have  not 
considered  it,  but  as  you  have  stated  it,  I  think  it  is 
a  possible  scheme.  I  do  not  think  it  impossible  to 
work  such  a  scheme,  but,  in  fact,  I  have  not  had  time 
to  consider  it,  and  I  dislike  giving  abrupt  opinions. 
I  think  that  proposal  of  yours  bears  upon  the  face  of 
it  elements  of  a  working  possibility. 

3472.  _  A  possibility?— Yes,  I  think  so.  Of  course, 
rural  district  councils  would  have  to  take  it  up,  not  in 
a  perfunctory  way,  but  as  a  matter  of  absolute  duty. 

3473.  I  would  make  it  imperative;  and,  furthermore 
m  order  to  ensure  that  the  milk  would  reach  the  poor- 
€^tt  section  of  the  population,  some  contribution  ought 
to  be  made  by  the  State,  or  other  funds,  in  order  to 
■cheapen  the  price  to  the  consumer?— I  object  alto- 
gether to  that.  I  object  to  all  such  subventions  of  that 
kind.    No  one  should  cheapen  my  food. 

3474.  Mr.  Campbell.— But  you  feed  the  pauper 9— 
We  give  it  to  him.    I  object  to  pauperise  people. 

3475.  Why  not  so  roar  children  that  thev  would  be 
kept  out  of  the  poorhouse?— No,  my  answer  tc  that  is 
that  the  employer  should  pay  wages  that  would  enable 
the  labourer  to  live  as  a  man  ought  to  live.  I  have 
the  greatest  objection  to  any  subvention  in  aid  of  the 
food  of  the  people.  Some  people  propose  to  tax,  and 
others  propose  to  give  a  subvention  to  cheapen,  food; 
1  am  against  both. 

3476.  The  Chairman— This  Commission  has  evidence 
before  it  that  m  certain  districts  milk  is  not 
used  for  food  to  the  extent  the  medical  officers 
think  necessary  for  the  development  of  the  vouth 
of  the  country,  and  that  the  poor  people  cannot 
aflord  to  buy  milk  at  current  commercial  prices.  How 
would  you  propose  to  deal  with  conditions  like  that^— 
Well,  I  could  say  a  good  deal  upon  it.  Probably 
people  who  cannot  afford  to  buy  milk  can  afford  to  buy 
other  things  not  quite  so  good.  I  think  you  would  get 
into  endless  difficulties  if  you  begin  to  make  proposals 
that  run  contrary,  let  me  say,  to  economic  science,  if 

Jff"  A  ^'■'r         P'^^P'^'  of  course,  who  cannot 

afford  to  buy  anything;  the  border  line  between  poverty 

con  Jwf "^""-^  '^^'P  ^"'i  "^"o^'  ^nd  people  are 
constantly  crossing  over.    But  if  I  were  an  autocrat  I 
would  consent  to  nothing  that  would  pauperise  people 
leaaing  them  to  believe  that  they  would  get  from  the 
come's'to  tha.  their  daily  breadfif  the  thSg 

comes  to  that,  the  country  is  hopeless  and  lost. 

whitr        C^ni'  -^""^^'u  °f         "lilk  question 

which  this  Commission  has  to  consider,  and  on  which 
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we  would  like  to  have  your  views;  that  is  the  question 
in  regard  to  the  inspection  of  dairies,  milk  depots,  and 
creameries.  We  have  had  evidence  already  from  those 
engaged  in  the  trade  that  they  believe  it  is  unfair  to 
have  an  Order  drafted  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring 
cleanliness,  and  the  production  of  milk  under  hygienic 
conditions  rigidly  enforced  in  one  district,  whereas  it 
is  only  laxly  enforced  in  another,  and  perhaps  not  in 
operation  at  all  in  a  third,  while  the  producers  in  the 
district  where  the  Order  is  rigidly  enforced  have  to 
compete  commercially  with  the  other  districts  not  sub- 
jected to  the  same  rigorous  conditions  of  inspection. 
Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  an 
Order  of  this  "kind  should  be  made  uniform,  and 
its  administration  be  controlled  by  a  central  authority? 
— Well,  I  must  ask  for  a  sub-division  of  that  question. 
First  of  all,  I  desire  to  know  whether  you  are  referring 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  Order  with  regard  to 
milk  shops  and  dairies,  or  to  the  many  statutes  which 
provide  for  the  inspection  of  milk  and  butter  from  the 
health  standpoint. 

3478.  I  am  referring  to  every  statute  and  regulation 
which  affects  the  production  and  the  cost  of  milk? — 
Well,  as  regards  the  Local  Government  Board  Milk 
Shops  Order,  there  are  very  strong  complaints  that  that 
Order  applies  to  a  farmer  who  supplies  his  milk  to  a 
creamery,  but  it  does  not  apply  to  a  farmer  who  makes 
his  butter  at  home.  Of  course,  the  obvious  reason  of 
that  is  the  Order  is  framed  on  the  basis  of  public  health. 
Milk  and  butter  are  not  quite  the  same  thing.  The 
Local  Government  Board  takes  cognisance  of  the  danger 
of  a  milk  supply  to  creameries  where  butter  is  manu- 
factured ;  it  does  not  take  cognisance  in  the  same  way 
where  the  farmer  does  not  supply  his  milk  to  be  mixed 
with  the  supplies  of  others,  but  who  makes  the  butter 
at  home.  The  danger  to  the  public  health  is  not  con- 
sidered to  be  so  great  in  that  way  as  in  the  other.  I 
am  not  defending  it,  I  am  only  making  a  statement 
of  fact,  and  I  know  the  suppliers  to  creameries  feel 
aggrieved  that  they  are  subject  to  an  Order  that  their 
neighbours  who  do  not  supply  milk  to  creameries  are 
not  under.  That  is  quite  true,  but  I  am  not  prepared 
to  enter  upon  that. 

3479.  I  was  going  to  ask  whether  or  not  you  think 
that  that  is  a  reasonable  ground  of  complaint,  but,  of 
course,^  if  you  don't  wish  to  answer  I  don't  press  it?— 
Well,  it  takes  me  into  a  country  in  which  I  would 
rather  not  travel.      I  would  like  to  say  of  dairies, 
speaking  personally,  not  officially— for  I  do  not  want  to 
commit  the  Department  to  matters  of  which  it  has  no 
official  cognisance;  but,  speaking  personally,  I  should 
like  to  see  all  places  where  milk  is  produced  and  sold 
subject  to  the  most  rigorous  sense  of  the  law.    If  you 
come  to  the  general  laws  dealing  with  the  purity  of 
milk,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  I  can  only  express  in 
the  strongest  manner   my  objection  at  once  to  the 
state  of  the  law  and  to  its  administration.    Only  a  few 
weeks  ago  a  Head  Constable  in  a  Southern  town— I  do 
not  like  to  give  the  name  of  the  town— brought  an  old 
woman  before  the  mayor  of  the  town  at  the  police 
court.    He  gave  evidence  that  the  can  in  which  her 
milk  was  being  conveyed  was  so  filthy  that  when  he 
took  off  the  lid  he  took  off  the  dirt  with  his  finger 
He  gave  tliat  evidence  before  the  mayor  of  a  great  Irish 
borougli     The  mayor  was  greatly  shocked ,  and  wanted  to 
know  what  the  Department  was  doing;  he  encouraged 
the  Head  Constable  for  bringing  that  case  by  fining 
the  lady  sixpence,  and  delivered  an  eloquent  oration 
against  the  uselessuess  of  the  Department  in  Ireland 
when  that  was  allowed.    Of  course  the  Department  had 
no  power— none  whatever;  but  he  had  the  power,  and 
that  was  the  way  he  exercised  it.    Take  another  case  : 
A  great  Irish  county  refused  to  prosecute  the  makers 
of  butter,  no  matter  what  the  quantity  of  water  that 
was  111  that  butter.    The  local  authority  frankly  re- 
fused to  prosecute.    The  Department  prosecuted;  we 
got  a  case,  sent  down  our  own  inspectors,  and  we  our- 
selves prosecuted.    There  was  twenty-six  per  cent  of 
waiter  m  the  butter;  the  fine  was  one  penny— a  areat 
inducement  for  the  Department  to  go  down  to''  the 
country  touring  as  a  prosecutor.      In  another  county 
r;'\r''"'''m,*^'"^  happened.      Take  any  place;  take 
Uublin.    Ihere  were  two  cases  here  in  Dublin  last 
week,  in  which  fines  of  10s.  and  £1  were  inflicted  What 

fu        ?/  P^oP'e  go  to  the  trouble 

of  all  this?  Ten  shilhngs  fine  on  illegal  milk  vendors 
in  this  country  1  It  is  no  use,  and  that  fine  is  inflicted 
not  by  your  ordinary  magistrates  at  Petty  Sessions 
Courts.  Why,  the  Department  took  the  greatest  pains 
nine  months  ago  to  get  at  an  elaborate  system  of  fraud 
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in  the  sale  of  margarine  for  butter.     I  do  not  know 
whether  that  comes  within  your  reference  or  not;  it 
does  concern  milk  in  a  certain  way;  but  you  asked  a 
question  on  administration.    We  went  to  the  greatest 
possible  trouble.    Our  inspectors  were  all  well  known, 
and  it  was  not  a  bit  of  use  sending  them  in.  We 
wrote  to  a  gentleman  living  in  a  distant  part  of  Ireland 
to  make  a  postal  arrangement  for  the  supply  of  10  lbs. 
of  Irish  butter  every  week  to  his  residence.  This 
gentleman  sent  the  blatter  to  the  Department  each  week 
as  the  consignment  reached  him.    The  first  consign- 
ment was  right;  the  second  consignment  was  butter; 
the  third   was  unadulterated  margarine,  and   so  on. 
We,  made  our  case,  which  came  before  a  police  magis- 
trate.   The  solicitor  for  the  margarine  man,  seeing  the 
magistrate  was  going  against  him.  raised  a  point  of 
law  which  he  ought  to  have  raised  at  the  beginning, 
namely,  whether  the  defendant  elected  to  be  tried  be- 
fore a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction,  or  whether  he 
elected  to  go  before  a  jury.    He  selected  a  jury;  the 
case  in  the  police  courts  was  stopped.    The  case  came 
before  a  jury;  the  gentleman  from  the  distant  part  of 
Ireland  came  up  and  gave  evidence  like  a  man.  The 
judge  of  the  superior  court  who  tried  the  case  compli- 
mented the  Department,  and  said  everyone  in  this  case 
had  done  his  duty,  and  he  would  do  his.    A  verdict  of 
guilty  was  returned,  and  the  judge  proposed  to  give  him 
three  months,  but  took  time  to  think  of  it  over  night. 
In  the  interval  it  was  found  the  man's  heart  was  very 
bad,  and  in  the  morning  he  was  let  off  with  a  fine. 
Well,    now,  I  say  that  that  is  robbery  of  the  poor,  be- 
cause it  is  robbery  of  the  poor  that  is  the  offence.  I 
do  not  care  who  the  judge  is,  whether  he  be  a  judge  of 
the  supreme  court,  or  magistrate  at  petty  sessions,  or 
mayor  in  a  borough  in  an  Irish  town — I  say  he  con- 
nives at  the  robbery  of  the  poorest  part  of  the  popula- 
tion if  he  does  not  properly  punish  such  an  offence.  If 
you  sell  water  instead  of  mill?  to  the  poorest  of  the 
poor  in  the  slums  of  Dublin  for  the  children,  if  you 
supply  water  instead  of  butter,  I  say  it  is  as  much  rob- 
bery as  if  you  filched  their  wages  from  them.    So  much 
so  that  the  way  the  law  is  administered  in  the  courts  of 
this  country  is  nothing  less  than  a  scandal.  Nothing 
will  cure  the  offence  but  imprisonment,  and  the  mo- 
ment that  is  done  the  offence  will  cease. 

3480.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Imprisonment  of  the  head,  or 
the  principal  person? — Of  a  number  of  persons. 

3481.  The  Chairman. — Speaking  for  myself ,  and,  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  for  all  the  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion, I  was  surprised  to  find  from  the  official  witness  of 
the  Department,  that  you  had  no  statutory  authority  to 
enter  creameries  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  inspec- 
tion, and  that  your  officer  can  only  act  through  the 
good- will  and  pleasure  of  the  creamery  manager? — 
That  is  so,  and  we  take  powers  in  the  Dairying  Bill 
to  remedy  it. 

.3482.  I  am  extremely  pleased  tc  hear  it,  because  I 
think  the  present  system  is  extremely  unsatisfactory, 
and  does  not  lead  to  effective  supervision. — Perhaps  I 
might  quote  the  clause  which  I  think  will  remedy  what 
is  admittedly  a  defect.  Clause  13  is  as  follows  : — 
"  Any  officer  of  the  Department  shall  have  power  to 
enter  at  all  reasonable  times  : — 

(a)  Any  premises  registered  under  this  Act,  and  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  any  premises  which  are  or  are 
required  to  be  registered  under  the  Sale  of  Food  and 
Drugs  Acts,  1875  to  1907.  and 

(b)  Any  other  premises  in  Ireland  at  which  milk  srp- 
plied  by  several  suppliers  is  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  butter,  cream,  or  other  articles  of  dairy  produce  for 
»;ale,  or  is  commingled  with  a  view  to  such  use,  and  to 
take  samples  of  any  butter,  cream,  or  milk,  or  any 
articles  capable  of  being  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
dairy  produce." 

I  think  that  remedies  the  defect  in  the  law 

348.3.  Professor  Mettam. — May  I  suggest  that  you 
should  use  the  word  "licensed"  instead  of  "regis- 
tered "  there? — That  is  not  the  word  in  the  Bill;  we 
simply  compel  creameries  to  register. 

3484.  If  they  were  licensed  you  could  ensure  that 
certain  regulations  which  you  made  were  carried  into 
effect  before  they  are  licensed  ?~I  think  that  is  what 
It  comes  to,  but  I  may  state  quite  candidly  that  like 
all  Bills  where  there  are  interests  at  stake,  the  Bill  is 
not  the  best;  it  is  only  good,  and  it  is  better  to  get  the 
good  than  to  strive  ineffectively  for  the  best;  that  is 
exactly  how  this  stands. 


3485.  Mr.  Campbell. — The  licences  you  refer  to.  Pro- 
fessor Mettam,  are  in  relation,  I  take  it,  to  new  pre- 
mises, and  no  one  could  start  new  premises  until 
they  obtained  a  licence? 

Professor  Mettam. — Yes,  and  until  they  satisfied  the 
Department. 

Mr.  Russell. — That  is  provided  for  in  the  Bill;  it  is 
practically  a  licensing  Bill  in  that  sense.  I  think  the 
Bill  will  meet  that  decided  want. 

3486.  Mr.  Campbell. — Of  course,  the  Department's 
Inspectors  have  power  to  go  into  the  creameries  under, 
I  think,  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  whether  the  premises  are  connected  with 
a  margarine  factory,  and  so  on;  but  they  have  no 
power  to  go  in  to  see  to  their  cleanliness. 

The  Chairman. — I  certainly  was  rather  disappointed 
and  shocked  to  find  that  the  Department's  officers  had 
no  such  statutory  right,  and  obviously  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  it  is  desirable  the  premises  should  be  in- 
spected, the  manager  has  the  right  to  close  the  door 
in  the  Inspector's  face? — It  is  altogether  wrong,  but 
there  it  is. 

3487.  Lady  Everard. — Perhaps  Mr.  Russell  might 
not  be  aware  that  all  witnesses  examined  here  unani- 
mously agreed  that  licences  would  be  very  much  better 
than  registration  for  milk  shops? 

The  Chairman. — I  did  not  put  that  question  to  Mr. 
Russell,  but,  as  he  occupies  a  very  prominent  position, 
I  should  be  very  glad  to  have  his  views  on  the  question. 
It  was  suggested  by  the  very  first  witness ;  the  Local 
Government  Board  witness  said  he  believed  it  would 
lead  to  much  more  efficient  administration  of  the  Dair- 
ies and  Milk  Shops  Order  if  licensing,  rather  than  re- 
gistration, was  made  a  statutory  duty,  and  not  a  single 
witness  that  has  appeared  before  the  Commission  since, 
representing  any  interest,  has  expressed  an  opinion  ad- 
verse to  that  view.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  yours? — 
I  cannot  say  I  am  adverse  to  that  view,  but  the  Dairy 
Committee  has  sat  and  reported  on  the  Bill,  and  ad- 
vised registration,  and  that  all  creameries  should  be 
registered. 

3488.  Mr.  Campbell. — You  are  thinking  of  the  cream- 
eries?— Yes.  I  am  thinking  of  creameries,  because  the 
difficulties  are  as  to  entering  creameries ;  that  is  where 
this  question  arises,  and  I  think  it  meets  the  purpose  of 
licensing  if  the  Department  is  to  register  creameries, 
before  creameries  come  into  play. 

3489.  The  Chairman. — I  am  looking  at  it  in  the 
broader  sense,  and  referring  to  dairies,  milk  shops, 
and  other  places  where  milk  is  vended? — I  have  not 
the  slightest  doubt  licensing  is  the  proper  course  to- 
follow  in  regard  to  these  places,  because  if  they  were 
licensed  you  would  have  them  completely  in  your 
power  at  any  time.  You  could  stop  the  licence;  if 
they  were  incorrigible  you  could  stop  the  licence. 

3490.  Furthermore,  it  would  ensure  that  previous  to 
allowing  men  to  embark  upon  the  trade,  certain  per- 
sonal elements  of  character  should  be  present  to  satisfy 
the  licensing  authority  that  they  were  suitable  persons? 
— I  suppose  they  would  then  be  in  the  position  of  the 
men  who  want  to  sell  drink,  and  Wf)uld  require  an  ex- 
cellent moral  character,  and  various  qualifications  of 
that  kind  before  entering  upon  such  occupation? 

3491.  Lady  Everard. — I  want  to  ask  a  question  in 
reference  to  an  earlier  part  of  your  evidence.  What  is 
the  size  of  the  farms  round  Athenry? — Large,  very 
large.  Of  course  there  are  parts  of  Galway  where  they 
are  small. 

3492.  I  mean  the  distributed  lands? — Those  that 
have  been  divided  up? 

3493.  Lady  Everard. — Yes. — My  recollection  is  that 
shopkeepers  and  householders  received  quantities  of 
land  suitable  for  their  needs.  They  were  not  of  one 
particular  size,  but  were  mapped  out  in  small  holdings 
of  four,  five,  eight  and  ten  acres:  that  is  my  recollec- 
tion. I  did  not  care  mucli  after  I  got  the  thing  settled 
by  the  Estates  Commissioners.  I  made  no  investiga- 
tion. I  got  them  down,  and  left  the  details  to  be  car- 
ried out  by  those  interest-ed. 

3494.  You  spoke  of  goats  being  destructive,  but  don't 
you  think  that  goats  are  the  best  animals  for  the  la- 
bourer. He  could  graze  his  goat  on  half  an  acre  of  his 
plot,  and  grow  his  food  upon  the  other  half  acre? — If 
you  ask  me,  can  a  labourer  put  his  half  acre  to  a  better 
purpose,  I  think  he  can.  At  the  same  time  the  goat 
is  a  very  valuable  animal,  subject  to  the  conditions  I 
have  laid  down.  If  you  get  all  the  conditions,  the  la- 
bourer's half  acre  would  help  to  keep  him. 
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3495.  Mr.  O'Brien. — The  labourers  have  an  acre? — 
Sometimes  they  have  an  acre  and  sometimes  half  an 
acre. 

3496.  The  Chairman.— They  don't  have  an  acre  m 
everv  case? 

Mr.  O'Brien. — Generally  they  have  an  acre.  One- 
third  of  an  acre  would  feed  a  goat. 

Miss  McNeill.— Of  course  they  could  get  grass  from 
outside. 

Lady  Everaud.— I  was  about  to  say  that  goats  are 
tolerated  by  the  farmers  in  a  groat  many  cases,  and 
they  are  allowed  to  graze  upon  the  lands? — Don't  take 
me  as  being  hostile  to  the  goat.  If  they  com(^  they 
will  have  to  come  under  conditions  that  will  ensure 
their  success. 

3497.  Mr.  Campbell. — At  the  present  time,  under  the 
Dairies  and  Cow  Sheds  Order,  inspections  are  made  by 
the  veterinary  surgeons  employed  by  various  Rural  Dis- 
trict Councils  Now,  it  has  been  pointed  out  to  us 
that  in  a  great  many  eases  the  persons  who  appoint 
these  veterinary  surgeons  are  the  persons  to  be  inspec- 
ted, and  that  the  administration  is,  therefore,  lax  in  a 
great  many  cases;  it  is  further  pointed  out  that  there 
is  no  co-ordination  of  the  ideas  of  these  various  sur- 
geons. One  man  docs  little,  another  much,  and  so  on; 
and  to  obviate  all  that  it  is  suggested  that  all  this  work 
should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  a  Central  Department 
— the  Department  of  Agriculture? — I  may  answer  the 
fiist  part  of  the  question  in  language  which  you  will 
understand,  Mr.  Campbell  : — 

"  When  self  the  wavering  balance  holds, 
It's  rarely  richt  adjusted." 
And  where  a  rnan  has  to  act  under  an  order,  and  has 
authority  over  those  enforcing  it,  a  condition  of  affairs 
arises  that  does  not  tend  to  good  government.  That  is 
all  the  length  I  go.  Take  any  meaning  out  of  it  yon 
like. 

3498.  I  know  the  interpretation  of  the  phrase  very 
well. — If  the  work  goes  to  a  State  Department — and, 
of  course,  that  means  the  Agricultural  Department — 
we  never  refuse  anything. 

3499.  The  Chairman. — Not  even  work? — Not  even 
work,  provided  the  necessary  funds  come  along  with 
the  work,  but  I  object  to  have  it  transferred  from  one 
public  department  to  another  without  a  corresponding 
endowment  for  the  purpose  of  the  work.  I  think  we 
have  a  right  to  stand  out  against  that. 

3500.  Mr.  Cami'bell. — It  is  urged  that  it  would  tend 
to  better  results? — I  have  no  doul)t  about  the  value 
of  co-ordination. 

3501.  You  are  a  member  of  the  Congested  Districts 
Board? — I  am. 

3502.  They  are  striping  out  land,  making  now  build- 
ings, giving  the  farmers  dwelling-houses,  and  so  on. 
What  are  they  doing  with  regard  to  out-offieos? — It  is 
quite  true  I  am  a  member  of  the  Congested  Districts 
Board,  and  I  attend  the  meetings  of  that  Board,  at  least 
I  have  attended  them  in  the  past  with  fair  regularity, 
as  you  know;  but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  say  that 
because  I  am  a  member  of  the  Board,  and  am  familiar 
with  the  general  work  that  goes  on  before  the  Board, 
I  know  as  much  about  the  details  of  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board  as  I  do  about  the  details  of  the  Depart- 
ment. It  is  quite  impossible.  This  matter  has  been 
raised — I  have  raised  it — that  the  out-offices  in  connec- 
tion with  the  houses  erected  by  the  Congested  Districts 
Board,  adequate,  perhaps,  for  the  present  time,  are  not 
adequate  to  what  we  may  reasonably  expect  in  the 
future.  I  have  heard  that  questioned,  but  I  am  not 
prepared  to  pronounce  upon  it.  I  inontioned  it  to  Mr. 
Doran,  and  he  thought  rather  that  the  buildings  were 
better  than  could  bo  devised  by  anyone  else,  and  there 
was  an  end  of  it.  I  am  inclined  to  agree  that  that 
fault  would  be  against  them. 

3503.  The  buildings  put  up  don't  meet  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Local  Government  Board;  the  case  you 
mentioned  yourself  of  the  woman  who  supplied  milk 
to  the  workhouse  shows  this? — Yes 

3.504.  I  am  aware  of  the  case  of  another  new  holding 
created  by  the  Estates  Commissioners.  It  is  abso- 
lutely unsuited  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  milch  cows, 
and  would  not  pass.  I  had  the  veterinary  inspector 
before  me  who  happened  to  bo  one  of  the  Department's 
mou,  and  he  said  to  me,  "  What  can  I  do?  That 
man  is  a  member  of  the  Council  that  employs 
me?" — In  regard  to  the  point  Mr.  Campbell 
has  raised  about  these  new  holdings,  and  the 
adequacy  of  the  buildings,  let  me  point  out  that  both 


in  the  case  of  the  Estates  Commissioners  and  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board,  but  more  so  in  the  case  of  the 
Estates  Commissioners,  they  consider  their  duty  to  be 
to  put  a  new  man  upon  a  new  holding  and  to  give  him 
a  dwellinghouse,  and  perhaps  a  small  sum  of  money 
for  other  necessary  purposes.  I  always  thought  they 
considered  their  duty  as  defined  by  the  State  to  be  at 
an  end  then.  Out-houses,  cowsheds,  cart  sheds,  and 
all  those  things  were  left  for  the  man  himself  to  put  up 
as  he  gets  along.  They  put  him  on  the  land,  and  said 
to  him,  "  You  must  now  scrape  for  yourself."  I  think 
you  will  find  that  is  so.  What  I  really  am  trying  to 
do  for  these  people  is  this — I  think  they  ought  to  have 
loans  of  money,  not  only  for  stock,  but  also  to  put  up 
these  out-houses  and  to  put  up  gates  and  things  of  that 
kind.  If  they  want  a  shed  for  their  car,  if  they  want  a 
Jieu-house,  they  want  a  little  capital  after  the  bare 
necessities  of  the  land  and  the  dwelling,  and  I  think,  as 
you  are  not  establishing  a  departmental  committee  for 
tiie  express  purpose  of  devising  the  plans,  we  have  not 
any  right  to  call  upon  the  State,  which  has  undertaken 
a  very  large  matter  in  giving  the  land  and  the  dwelling- 
houses.  That  is  an  enormous  thing  for  the  State  to 
do:  it  is  not  too  much  in  all  the  circumstances,  but  it 
is  a  great  thing,  and  I  think  the  rest  might  reasonably 
he  left  to  those  who  get  the  land,  and  the  question  of 
these  out-offices  is  not  for  a  State  Department.  I 
think  the  State's  duty  was  done  when  it  put  the  tenants 
upon  the  land  and  gave  them  a  decent  dwelling- 
liouse  for  the  first  time,  and  gave  them  a  fair  chance 
to  start.  That  is  for  the  Congested  Districts  Board, 
and  it  is  not  the  function  of  the  Department  to  try  and 
inform  these  people  on  sound  lines  to  get  proper  out- 
houses and  all  the  other  wants  which  a  holding  of  that 
kind  requires. 

3505.  The  Chairman. — What  I  complain  of  is  this — 
that  to  my  certain  knowledge  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  purports  to  give  to  some  of  those  persons  whom 
they  have  placed  upon  the  land  buildings  to  be  utilised 
upon  tliose  holdings  for  keeping  cows,  and  that  these 
buildings  do  not  conform  to  the  regulations  laid  down 
by  another  Government  Department  whose  duty  it  is 
to  provide  such  regulations ;  and  what  I  submit  is  this — 
that  it  ought  not  to  bo  left  to  men  of  this  kind,  embark- 
ing upon  a  new  enterprise,  to  reflect  upon  the  adminis- 
tration of  established  Government  Departments  by 
condemning  the  work  carried  out  by  them  under  their 
own  supervision? — I  should  be  very  sorry  to  condemr 
work  of  the  kind  done  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not 
sufficient.  I  have  knowledge  of  the  enormous  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  doing  what  is  being  done,  and  therefore 
I  would  have  a  blind  eye  for  a  good  deal  left  undone; 
but  if  the  Local  Government  Board  has  laid  down  con- 
ditions for  out-houses  they  should  be  complied  with. 

3506.  That  is  exactly  the  point.  They  are  dealing 
with  the  prime  necessity  of  public  health,  in  the  first 
instance? — I  do  not  like  to  apologise  for  anything,  but 
you  can  easily  understand  that  as  a  member  of  the 
('Ongested  Districts  Board,  and,  from  my  position  as 
a  member  representing  the  Government,  having  slight 
knowledge  of  the  detailed  working  of  the  Board,  it  is 
very  difficult  for  me  to  give  an  answer ;  but  I  go  this 
length,  and  say  that  if  the  Local  Government  Board, 
for  good  and  adequate  reasons,  have  laid  down  condi- 
tions for  out-houses  in  connection  with  these  buildings, 
they  should  be  complied  with. 

3507.  Mr.  Campbell. — You  do  not  suggest  that  this 
Commission  should  be  satisfied  that  farmers  in  the 
congested  districts,  where  they  are  supplying  the  milk, 
should  have  different  treatment  from  farmers  in  any 
other  district? — Certainly  not. 

3508.  The  Chairman. — They  must  come  in  under  all 
the  (Orders? — Yes;  but  I  desire  to  be  most  guarded  in 
what  I  say  about  the  Congested  Districts  Board. 

3509.  Mr.  Campbell. — My  point  would  be  met  if 
what  is  done  was  begun  in  such  a  way  that  in  future 
it  could  be  completed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Local 
Government  Board? — I  have  great  sympathy  with  that. 

3510.  But  if  you  begin  your  foundations  wrong,  you 
cannot  easily  alter  them  afterwards? — Most  of  tho 
members  of  the  Commission  know  the  horrible  condi- 
tion things  were  in  when  the  Congested  Districts  Board 
commenced  work,  and  very  little  in  the  way  of  im- 
provements was  welcome.  I  think  things  are  getting 
better  than  they  were. 

3511.  Mr.  Wilson. — I  think  you  would  agree  with 
the  statement  that  the  milk  supply  problem,  treated  a.* 
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a  whole  in  Ireland,  splits  itself  up  into  five  practically 
water-tight  compartments;  one,  the  problem  of  the  big 
cities,  such  as  Dublin  and  Belfast,  which  you  have  ex- 
pressly excluded,  but  where,  so  far  as  the  evidence  sub- 
mitted goes,  shows  that  the  scarcity ,  of  milk  among 
the  poorer  people  is  just  as  bad  as  it  is  anywhere  else? 
■ — I  do  not  agree. 

3512.  Evidence  has  been,  given  that  amongst  the 
poorer  people  the  scarcity  is  very  bad  indeed? — I  do 
not  think  scarcity  exists  to  any  large,  extent  in  these 
cities.  Let  us  take  Dublin;  for  example.  The  dairy 
farmers  round  about  Dublin  have  always  a  plentiful 
supply  of  milk.    They  have  abundance  of  cows. 

3513.  Mr.  Wilson. — I  am  speaking  of  the  poorer 
people? — I  am  coming  to  that.  The  poorer  people 
have  their  grievances,  but  I  do  not  think  scarcity  of 
milk  is  one  of  them.  There  is  no  difficulty  among 
people  whom  I  may  describe  as  well-to-do  people,  and 
so  far  as  the  poorer  people  are  concerned,  I  have  lived 
fifty  years  in  Dublin  and  there  is  never  any  real  scarcity 
of  milk.  The  Vartry  is  always  there.  There  is  no 
room  for  scarcity  where  there  are  such  large  numbers 
<if  dairy  farmers  to  supply  the  city,  and  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  scarcity. 

3514.  Turning  it  into  a  question  as  between  scarcity 
and  Vartry  water,  there  is  not  much  difference? — There 
are  worse  things;  it  is  better  than  separated  milk. 

3515.  You  exclude  the  larger  districts? — Yes. 

3516.  Well,  now,  the  second  compartment  would  be 
the  beef  ranch  areas? — Yes;  but  there  is,  of  course,  a 
grievance  in  the  beef  ranches. 

3517.  But  the  grievance  in  itself  differs? — Yes. 

3518.  And  these  are  different  from  the  congested 
■areas,  where  the  whole  country  is  like  West  Donegal? 
— Yes. 

3519.  Different  sets  of  questions  have  to  be  an- 
swered?— Yes. 

8520  And  these  again  differ  from  Tullamore  and 
Athenry?— Yes. 

3521.  Wo  have  really  five  distinct  problems  to  look 
into? — I  divided  it  into  three,  but  J  do  not  object  to 
your  classification. 

3522.  Leaving  the  State  out  of  the  question,  and 
turning  to  the  beef  ranches,  such  as  Father  Barry  dealt 
with,  for  instance,  Galway  and  Clare,  and  speaking 
now  of  the  country  people  living  in  the  middle  of  one 
of  these  vast  ranches — there  is  no  milk,  and  Father 
Barry  has  suggested  one  form  of  solution  for  that  par- 
ticular problem,  and  goats  have  been  suggested  as  an- 
other. Is  there  a  third  solution  for  those  living  in  the 
beef  ranches? — Yes;  the  Chairman  has  made  a  sugges- 
tion which  I  think  a  possibly  workable  one. 

3528.  For  a  rural  public  supply? — Yes.  I  think  that 
is  what  he  meant,  and  I  think  his  suggestion  will  bear 
a  great  deal  of  thinking  out,  and  probably  will  meet 
the  difficulty  in  many  cases.  No  one  remedy  will  meet 
the  difficulty  in  all  cases. 

3524.  That  is  the  reason  I  am  trying  to  get  others? 
— Yes. 

3525.  Take  another  fact.  The  Women's  National 
Health  Association  has  done  a  lot  to  focus 
public  opinion  on  this  question.  Would  it  be  possible 
for  a  public  authority  to  work  in  connection  with  such 
a  body  if  it  organised  a  demand,  for  instance,  for  milk 
which  exists  here  and  there,  but  which  is  not  properly 
linked  up;  and  if  someone  who  can  see  a  little  further 
than  the  demand  of  to-day  and  to-morrow  is  willing 
to  organise  that  demand,  do  you  see  any  difficulty  in 
carrying  out  an  arrangement  of  that  kind? — I  should 
be  inclined  to  utilise  everything  of  the  kind. 

3526.  That  would  be  useful  assistance? — Yes,  and  I 
think  the  Local  Authority  would  require  it,  and  would 
require  all  the  help  they  could  get. 

8527.  Take  the  third  compartment,  that  is  the 
■creamery  areas.  I  should  like  to  be  quite  clear  about 
this  question  of  the  butter  trade  as  it  affects  the  milk 
trade.  In  the  first  place,  the  butter  export  trade,  I 
remember  you  saying,  has  been  steadily  decreasing  for 
the  last  three  or  four  years.  I  have  taken  the  figures 
which  I  have  here  from  the  Department's  Schedule?— 
I  quoted  them  roughly. 

8528.  Yes,  jG850,000  in  round  figures?— It  is  down 
£700,000  in  five  years. 

8529.  It  has  gone  down  continuously  and  steadily  in 
five  years?— Yes,  steadily  and  continuously. 

3530.  At  the  same  tirne,  the  number  of  milch  cattle 
has  not  decreased  in  proportion?— No,  but  I  think 
there  is  an  answer  to  that.  There  is  an  increase  in 
milch  cattle,  and  there  is  an  increase  in  the  young 
calves  to  be  fed.  ° 


3531.  Mr.  O'Brien. — You  mean  by  that  that  the 
farmers  are  giving  more  new  milk  to  the  calves? — I 
think  they  are.  There  are  more  of  them,  and  that 
would  use  a  certain  proportion  of  the  milk. 

3532.  The  Chairman.— Which  would  make  for  better 
production? 

Mr.  Wilson. — I  am  not  trying  to  make  reference  to 
any  controversial  point.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Com- 
mission we  have  got  to  leave  that  out  of  the  question? 
— Certainly,  and  I  have  tried  to  do  it.  I  have  not  said 
;i  word  about  the  creameries. 

3533.  There  is  this  curious  anomaly;  the  butter  ex- 
ports are  going  steadily  down,  and  in  all  probability 
they  will  continue  to  go  down  still  further,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  number  of  cows  supplying  milk  and  the 
butter  trade  is  not  going  down? — That  is  so.  And 
what  is  still  more  curious  is  the  increase  in  imports, 
which  have  gone  up  in  the  same  period  by  something 
like  £150,000  sterling  for  foreign  butter. 

3534.  Broadly  speaking,  your  idea  is  that  this  coun- 
try is  distinctly  improving,  is  on  the  upper  gradient? 
— Yes,  very  distinctly.  I  said  five  years  ago  we  were 
rounding  the  corner.  We  are  fully  round  the  corner 
now,  and  anyone  in  the  Department  compelled  to  watch 
the  evidence  again  and  again  would  see  beyond  yea 
or  nay  that  in  almost  everything  that  affects  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people,  this  country  is  making,  not  only 
steady,  but  rapid  progress.  I  wish  to  give  that  dis- 
tinctly as  my  opinion. 

3535.  Let  us  apply  that  to  the  butter  trade.  Would 
it  not  be  natural  in  these  circumstances,  seeing  the 
improvement  in  the  welfare  of  the  poorer  people,  that 
they  would  use  more  butter? — Yes. 

3536.  If  you  see  many  other  things  not  made  in  Ire- 
land with  the  figures  going  up? — Yes,  it  is  an  infer- 
ence; there  is  no  evidence.  The  difference  between 
that  theory  and  the  report  of  the  Department  is — we 
are  giving  facts  and  figures,  you  are  attempting — ex- 
cuse the  word,  I  am  not  using  it  in  an  offensive  sense 
— you  are  attempting  to  prove  we  eat  our  butter  in- 
stead of  exporting  it.  I  have  no  objection  to  anyone 
attempting  to  prove  anything  in  this  world,  but  you 
have  here  no  evidence  that  you  can  offer.  We  have 
no  figures,  not  for  years,  in  regard  to  our  internal 
trade.  Nor  have  Ireland,  England,  nor  Scotland.  We 
deal  with  imports  and  exports.  You  attempt  to  con- 
vince me  that  we  took  a  certain  turn  five  years  ago, 
and  began  to  eat  our  butter  and  other  people's  butter, 
but  before  you  can  prove  that  that  is  so,  I  require  the 
evidence.  I  give  you  the  evidence  of  the  decreased 
export;  I  want  evidence  as  to  the  alleged  fact  that  we 
eat  the  butter  instead  of  exporting  it. 

Mr.  Wilson. — The  internal  evidence  is  not  available. 

3537.  Prof.  Mettam  . — There  is  no  evidence  it  is  made? 
— There  is  no  evidence  that  you  can  rely  upon  that  it  is 
made.  You  may  get  evidence  that  a  certain  creamery 
is  producing  larger  quantities  this  year  than  the  yi'.nr 
before,  but  athwart  that  comes  the"  figures  that  oi.lier 
creameries  are  producing  less.  All  I  want  to  imprcsf, 
upon  Mr.  Wilson  is,  he  may  have  the  theory  which  is 
a  very  pleasant  one,  that  we  are  eating  our  butter  in- 
stead of  exporting  it,  but  I  caution  him  he  must  get 
proof  that  that  is  so. 

3538.  Mr.  Wilson. — In  the  absence  of  absolute  proof 
we  trust  our  common  sense,  and  we  must  do  our  best 
with  the  available  figures,  and  these  figures  show  that 
milch  cows  are  not  on  the  decrease,  whereas  the  ex- 
port of  butter  is? — Quite  so. 

3539.  Would  you  object  to  the  same  double  argument 
in  regard  to  poultry  and  the  decrease  in  the  export  of 
eggs  and  feathers?- That  is  not  a  thing  that  has  gone 
on  for  years.  The  export  of  eggs  goes  up  one  year, 
and  down  another.  Butter  has  gone  down  steadily  for 
five  years. 

3540.  Egg  exports,  taking  the  Department's  figures, 
have  gone  down  from  6,600,000  to  6,200,000;  I  take 
these  figures  from  the  Department's  own  returns,  ex- 
cept there  be  a  misprint? — Supposing  I  accept  them, 
would  the  decreased  export  of  eggs  prove  that  we  were 
eating  our  own  eggs? 

3541.  Mr.  Wilson.— But  including  the  fact  that  the 
hen  population  had  gone  up?— You  are  on  the  same 
ground  there. 

8542.  Professor  Mettam.— Eating  your  manufacture? 
— Yes,  of  course;  that  would  be  the  same  thing.  Are 
these  pounds  to  which  these  figures  refer,  Mr.  Wilson' 

3543.  Mr.  Wilson.— No,  hundredweights.  All  I  am 
trying  to  get  at  is  this  :  Is  there  more  or  less  milk  in 
the  country  than  six  or  seven  years  ago?— I  quite  agree 
with  you.  I  said  in  reply  to  Mr.  O'Brien,  there  are 
more  young  cattle  to  be  fed. 
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3544.  Is  that  all? — That  is  oue  way  of  accoimtiug  for 
tho  milk,  and,  as  the  Chairman  says,  they  are 
the  better  of  it  if  that  is  where  the  part  of  the  increased 
supply  goes.  On  the  general  question  let  me  say — I 
know  the  point  you  are  driving  at — it  is  a  perfectly  dis- 
cussable and  debatable  point.  The  Department  gives 
certain  figures.  We  know  these  figures  are  correct. 
One  cannot  get  perfection.  We  give  figures  showing 
the  decrease,  a  sudden  drop  four  years  ago,  which  goes 
steadily  down,  and  which  will  be  much  worse  this  year 
than  the  year  before,  because  of  the  drought  and  the 
strike.  Of  course,  on  these  two  I  build  nothing,  but 
here  is  a  continuous  decrease  in  the  export  of  butter. 
Eggs  begin  to  oscillate,  but  they  do  not  go  down  stead- 
ily to  the  extent  that  butter  has  gone  down. 

."5.545.  Mr.  Wilson. — They  go  dowm  steadily  enough. 
— Not  in  proportion. 

3546.  Certainly  in  bulk. — Well,  the  position  you  seek 
to  take  up  is  this,  you  don't  question  the  decrease? 

3547.  Not  by  any  means — But  you  say  it  is  caused, 
or  rather  

3.548.  I  suggest. — Or,  rather,  if  you  are  wise,  you 
would  say  it  may  be  caused  owing  to  the  better  condi- 
tion of  the  people;  that  they  are  eating  more  butter, 
more  eggs,  and  more  milk. 

3.549.  Considerably  more? — Yes.  Well,  all  I  can  say 
is  this,  I  am  quite  prepared  to  draw  inferences  of  any- 
kind,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  build  legislation  upon 
them.  I  must  have  facts,  and  you  have  no  facts  to  go 
upon.  I  have  facts  that  you  have  not,  and  besides  I 
have  facts  that  would  give  a  very  different  reasn)i  for 
the  butter  exports  going  down. 

35,50.  Well,  let  us  have  them.  My  point  is  that  the 
bulk  of  available  milk  in  the  country  at  the  present 
time  has  not  decreased.  Mr.  Russel'l  has  said  there 
are  no  figures,  and  in  the  absence  of  such  facts  one  has 
to  reason  what  is  the  cause.  Mr.  Ilussell  says  that  he 
has  other  facts  dealing  with  the  bulk  of  the  butter 
available  in  the  country?— I  don't.  T  think  this  dis- 
cussion is  controversial,  but  I  have  no  objection  to 
enter  upon  it.  The  real  point  here  is  this  :  it  is  one 
that  caused  a  good  deal  of  attention:  the  butter  exports 
have  been  going  down,  but  I  am  not  at  all  sure  this 
IS  within  the  terms  of  reference  of  the  warrant. 

3551.  The  Chairman.— I  should  be  very  sorry  indeed 
to  limit  the  discretion  of  any  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  discuss  any  question  which  in  his  mind  has  a 
distinct  bearing  on  the  purposes  for  which  the  Commis- 
sion has  been  called  into  existence?— I  think  it  has  a 
bearing;  my  diflSculty  is  that  it  will  involve  us  in  con- 
troversy. 

;{552.  I  am  quite  certain  Mr.  Wilson  is  not  desirous 
of  leading  the  Commission,  or  any  witness  into  .any 
controversial  matter  unless  he  thinks  it  is  'useful  for 
the  purposes  of  the  matters  which  the  Commission  is 
investigating?— If  Mr.  Wilson  thinks  that  anv  opinion 
that  I  can  give  as  to  the  reason  why  butter  exports 
^ave  gone  down  would  be  useful  to  the  Commission, 
i  shall  give  it  to  him. 

3.553.  Mr.  Wilson.— I  think  it  would  have  a  distinct 
bearing. 

The  Chairman.— I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  it 
would,  because  after  all  it  is  perfectly  clear  from  the 
evidence  and  returns  that  the  number  of  milk  pro- 
ducing animals  in  the  country  has  not  decreased ,  while 
the  quantity  of  butter  exported  has  undoubtedly  been 
reduced  and  one  is  curious  to  know  to  what  purpose 
the  milk  produced  is  now  being  devoted,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  It  cannot  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of 

^Zt  If'^'n'"''^^-.^^''''-  t°  t«  tl^^^  root  of  the 
matter.  Ihe  Commission  will  bear  in  mind  that  just 
as  the  eotport  of  our  butter  diminished  the  import  of 
foreign  butter  has  gone  up.  Now,  one  reason  for  that 
diminished  export  of  butter-and  for  this  purpose  I 
must  say  creamery  butter— is  what  is  taking  place 
l.argely  of  late  years  in  regard  to  the  manufacture  of 
the  article.  Creameries,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning  of 
my  evidence,  were  established  for  the  purpose  of  Inn  - 
ing milk  from  tlie  farmers,  separating  it  from  the 
cream,  and  making  butter.  To  a  ve^y  large  extent 
certainly  not  altogether,  creameries  have  hecomo  buttei- 
factories;  that  is  to  say,  they  have  imported  foreign 
butter  It  IS  not  questioned.  Evidence  was  given  be- 
fore the  Dairy  Industry  Committee  that  they  imported 
foreign  butter.  In  quite  recent  years  thev^ave^  gone 
butter  Th'  'l':^'\^-\'^^-Sht  the  ordinary  farmer's 
butter.    The  Department  has  got  information  of  this 


frequently.  These  butters  are  blended  and  are  worked 
up,  and  are  sent  to  England  as  creamery  butter;  I  have 
bad  scores  of  cases  where  the  labels  have  been  sent  to 
me  to  see  whether  those  labels  would  pass  the  test  of 
the  law  and  I  have  always  refused  to  answer.  All 
these  things  are  better  shown  by  illustration.  A  case 
was  brought  to  me  in  the  Department  abciit  three- 
months  ago.  There  were  several  letters  from  butter 
dealers  in  the  market  stating  that  a  certain  creamery 
owner  was  buying  butter  in  the  markets  and  giving  a 
price  for  it  that  the  ordinary  butter  dealers  could  not 
give;  that  he  was  taking  this  butter  to  the  creamery, 
blending  it  and  re-working  it,  and  sending  it  as  the 
finest  Irish  creamery  butter  to  the  English  markets.  I 
ordered  a  prosecution.  I  sent  down  an  Inspector.  In 
the  meantime,  hearing  this,  he  registered  the'  creamery 
as  a  butter  factory,  but  registered  too  late  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  prosecution.  After  the  place  was  regis- 
tered as  a  factory,  the  Inspector  went  to  see  the  pro- 
cess going  on.  Farmers'  butter  was  being  taken  and 
worked  up  and  turned  into  creamery  butter;  he  sa\\- 
the  labels  put  upon  it,  "Finest  Irish  Creamery  Butter, "' 
and  he  forwarded  those  labels  to  me  at  the  Depart- 
ment; he  sent  a  copy  of  the  labels  on  five  or  six 
packets  consigning  it.  I  ordered  a  prosecution.  Well, 
now,  that  is  a  sample  case;  because  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  these  creameries  under  the  stress  of  circum- 
stances which  in  the  past  few  years  have  turned  their 
creameries  into  butt«r  factories  to  a  large  extent,  and 
in  so  far  as  they  use  foreign  butter;  and  Mr.  .\nderson, 
in  his  evidence  before  the  Dairy  Commission,  stated 
it  was  carried  on  to  a  very  large  extent,  and  that  he 
was  in  favour  of  putting  it  down.  So  far  as  they  use 
foreign  butter  and  send  it  out  labelled  as  creamery 
i'litter  to  the  English  markets,  they  are  not  only  break- 
ing the  law.  but  they  are  also  doing  grave  injury  to 
creamery  butter;  and  if  you  desire  to  have  the  real 
reason,  in  my  opinion,  why  the  export  of  butter  has 
decreased,  it  is  because  the  creameries  have  been  send- 
ing to  the  English  markets  an  article  which  is  not 
creamery  butte-  at  all.  The  real  difficulty,  and  the- 
real  thing  which  has  fixed  this  Bill  upon  me  is  this 
We  have  prosecuted ;  there  is  no  definition  of  creamery 
butter  on  the  statute  book;  you  cannot  get  a  Court  to 
convict,  because  of  the  absence  of  a  statutory  definition. 
I  have  given  a  statutory  definition  here,  arid  there  has 
been  as  much  difficulty  placed  in  the  way  of  that  Bill 
by  vested  interests  as  was  possible  to  place  in  its  way.. 
If  you  want  my  own  view  as  to  what  largely  contributes 
to  the  decrease  of  butter  exports,  it  is  that  an  article 
is  being  manufactured  in  a  great  many  creameries  in- 
Ireland  that  is  not  Irish  creamery  butter;  it  is  being 
sent  to  the  English  market  as  Irish  creamery  butteiC 
and  butter  merchants  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
if  they  wish  for  Danish  butter,  or  Siberian  butter,  or 
Colonial  butter,  they  can  get  it  bv  other  ways  than 
via  Ireland. 

3554.  Mr.  Wilson.— That  is  the  verv  point  of  view. 
It  suggests  there  is  more  milk  and  butter  left  in  the- 
country  than  there  is.  which  from  our  point  of  view- 
as  a  Milk  Commission  is  entirely  satisfactory  ?— I  am. 
only  accounting  for  the  diminished  figures. 

3555.  I  think,  probably,  we  have  now  spent  time 
enough  on  that  point.  You  remarked  some  time  ago 
that  owing  to  the  small  bills  and  the  bad  debts,  the 
shopkeepers  had  difficulty  in  selling  milk?— I  don't 
think  I  said  anything  about  bad  debts  or  small  bills. 
I  spoke  about  selling  in  pennyworths  and  halfpcnnv- 
wortlis. 

3556.  Yes,  but  perhaps  the  small  bills  and  bad  debts 
lie  at  the  root  of  the  difficulty ?— They  probably  lie  as 
the  chief  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  selling  of  milk  in 
towns. 

35.57.  Would  that  lie  at  the  root  of  the  difiicultv  in 
the  creamery  areas,  where  there  is  admittedly  plenty 
of  milk  on  sale,  either  by  the  farmers  or  the  creamer- 
les  .'~L  cannot  imagine  the  creameries  selling  milk. 

3558.  Supposing  the  Women's  National  Health  Asso- 
ciation, or  that  other  non -controversial  body,  the  United 
Irish  Women  in  certain  areas,  buy  from  the  farmers 
the  whole  milk  m  bulk  and  distribute  it  at  popular 
prices,  would  that  be  a  solution  in  the  to«-ns?— You 
cannot  leave  it  to  voluntary  effort. 

3559.  In  spite  of  the  voluntary  efforts  in  the  beef 
ranch  areas?— That  is  voluntary  assistance. 

3560.  The  two  things  are  the  same?— I  think  the  beef 
ranch  areas  indicate  that  the  Women's  National  Health 
Association  might  assist  the  local  authorities  I  have 
no  objection  to  bringing   in    the   Women's  National 
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Health  Association  and  the  United  Irish  Women,  and 
oil  the  help  you  can  get.  I  think  it  is  a  dehghtiul 
thing  to  see  everyone  taking  a  living  interest  in  the 

^"^356l"  If  such  organisations  are  willing  to  work,  and 
are  available,  do  you  think  that  would  help  both  m  the 
creamery  and  beef  ranch  areas?— I  cannot  conceive  tue 
creameries  selling  milk  that  way. 

3562.  Why?— Well,  if  they  did,  it  would  go  to  sliow 
that  milk  would  pay  much  better  than  butte-r 

3563.  Mr.  O'Brien.— Milk  will  pay  much  better  than 
butter  anywhere?— That  is  to  the  farmers.  It  is  a 
question  of  the  pennies;  it  is  not  a  matter  of  the  price: 
it  is  a  question  of  getting  the  accounts  and  of  getting 
the  people  to  bring  their  pennies. 

3564  Miss  McNeill.— It  is  also  a  question  ot  time 
as  well  as  of  the  pennies.— You  would  require  some 
machinery. 

3565  Mr.  Wilson.— I  was  making  the  assumption 
that  a  voluntary  agency  of  some  kind  would  be 
available  between  the  wholesale  milk  seller  and  the 
retail  milk  consumer?— Of  course,  my  evidence  as  re- 
gards municipal  areas  is  quite  clear.  In  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, probably,  the  matter  is  more  difficult,  and  i 
think  the  Chairman's  suggestion  is  an  admirable  one. 
I  think,  with  any  voluntary  assistance  that  could  be 
given  in  the  rural  districts,  it  would  be  valuable,  but 
YOU  could  not  leave  it  to  those  associations  themselves. 
Associations  come  and  associations  go.  We  have  seen 
enough  of  them  in  other  countries.  Heaven  forbid 
that  I  should  prophesy  the  demise  of  any  association 
doing  so  much  good  now,  but,  after  all,  we  know  these 
matters  are  dependent  on  many  things  that  may  arise 
and,  therefore,  you  cannot  trust  associations  alone  It 
you  are  going  to  deal  with  this  you  must  deal  with  a 
responsible  body. 

3566  The  Chairman.— A  statutory  body?— Yes,  some 
responsible  body,  and  that  body  may  call  m  any  aid  it 
likes. 

3567.  It  is  obvious  that  legislation  never  can  be 
based  upon  the  assistance  and  co-operation  of  volun- 
tary associations  that  may  be  in  existence  to-day  and 
not  to-morrow?— Parliament  does  curious  things,  but 
it  will  not  do  that. 

3568.  Mr.  Wilson. — My  point  was  that  without  le- 
gislation a  good  deal  might  be  done?— That  is  so. 

3569.  With  regard  to  Lord  Ashtown's  remarks  that 
he  ceased  to  buy  cattle  in  the  creamery  areas,  that  is  a 
specific  charge  against  the  creamery  areas?— He  dis- 
claimed that. 

3570.  But  the  inference  is  there?— Before  you  go 
further,  may  I  say  I  have  mentioned  that  letter  with 
the  express' object  I  stated;  that  is,  with  the  view  of 
inducing  the  Commission  to  probe  it. 

3571.  The  Chairman.— And  to  invite  Lord  Ashtown 
to  be  a  witness?— I  have  not  the  honour  of  Lord  Ash- 
town's acquaintance.  I  do  not  know  him;  if  I  did  1 
would  have  written  to  him.  I  must  decline  to  enter 
into  any  discussion  of  Lord  Ashtown's  letter. 

3572.  Mr.  Wilson. — Certainly;  but  what  I  meant  to 
say  was,  was  it  suggested  that  the  cattle  trade  as  a 
"whole  should  be  considered  in  Ireland  rather  than  one 
particular  area?— What  I  took  from  it  was  the  simple 
condition  that  he,  by  his  experience,  found  it  was  not 
safe  to  buy  his  cattle  for  certain  purposes  in  certain 
areas. 

3573.  I  read  the  letter  at  the  time.— I  dare  say 
Jjord  Ashtown  will  tell  you  more  about  it. 

3574.  I  was  not  going  into  his  letter  or  his  opinion. 
What  I  was  going  into  was  the  situation  in  the  cattle 
trade  as  compared  with  the  situation  in  the  butter  in- 
dustry. The  situation  in  the  cattle  trade  is  this,  as 
you  know  very  much  better  than  I  do,  that  the  number 
of  cattle  exported  has  gone  largely  up,  and  the  value 
per  head  has  gone  up?— That  is  part  of  the  growing 
prosperity  of  Ireland. 

3575.  It  shows  that  the  prosperity  is  &  perfectly 
genuine  prosperity,  in  which  the  conditions  of  the 
cattle  trade  have  improved? — Yes. 

3576.  There  is  nothing  in  these  figures  to  prove  that 
the  extension  of  the  creamery  system  has  injured  the 
cattle  trade? — Nothing. 

.  3577.  Now,  I  want  to  get  quite  away  from  everything 
controversial,  not  even  touching  on  the  edge  of  it. 
We  have  had  evidence  submitted  that  the  most  dan- 
"eroiis,  clinically  and  obviously,  tuberculous  cow  may 


be  in  a  country  farmer's  byre,  and  if  the  farmer  makes 
butter  at  home,  he  does  not  come  under  the  Dairies  and 
Milk  Shops  Order,  and  if  he  supplies  milk  to  his  own 
family  he  does  not  come  under  the  Order.  We  want 
to  try  and  devise  some  basis  by  which  these  clinically 
diseased  animals  are  to  be  seen,  and,  if  possible,  slaugh- 
tered. Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  in  that  di- 
rection?— That  is  a  very  big  question. 

3578.  I  do  not  mean  re-actors.  There  are  not  many. 
Probably  three  or  four  thousand  altogether. 

Mr.  O'Brien. — It  is  estimated  about  three  thousand. 
Professor  Mettam. — That  is  a  figure  no    one  could 
take. 

Mr.  Wilson. — Tliat  is  the  estimate. 

Chairman. — It  is  the  only  figure  at  our  disposal  at 
the  present  moment? — My  difficulty  is  this,  as  thia 
question  is  founded  on  guesswork  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  evil,  my  answer  would  be  founded  upon  guess- 
work, and  anything  that  involves  the  destruction  of 
those  animals  involves  compensation  to  the  owner.  I 
have  very  great  difficulty  in  giving  an  opinion  now  off- 
hand. I  did  not  make  this  part  of  my  evidence.  We 
have  consulted  about  it  at  the  Department  times  with- 
out number,  and  I  think  I  would  be  safer  in  saying  that 
our  consideration  of  this  question  has  not  gone  the 
length  of  devising  any  scheme  that  we  should  recom- 
mend for  legislation.    We  require  more  time. 

3579.  The  Chairman. — You  have  not  matured  your 
opinion  upon  the  question  yet? — Of  course,  you  will 
bear  in  mind  that  a  great  deal  of  discussion  and  con- 
sideration in  connection  with  the  matter  would  go  on 
before  it  came  to  me;  but  the  moment  legislation  was 
necessary  it  would  have  to  come  to  me,  and  I  say,  so 
far  as  discussion  has  gone  in  regard  to  this  matter,  it 
has  not  come  to  me  in  the  shape  that  I  should  make 
up  my  mind  as  to  what  should  be  done  from  the  Parlia- 
mentary standpoint. 

3580.  Mr.  Wilson. — It  has  been  suggested  many 
times,  and  in  many  countries,  that  a  cattle  insurance 
scheme  would  be  a  means  of  eradicating  this  disease? 
—Yes. 

3581.  Supposing  a  central  point  of  such  a  scheme 
was  that  the  veterinary  inspector  should  refuse  to  insure 
any  animal  which  was  palpably  and  obviously  tuber- 
culous, would  that  have  the  desired  effect? — I  have 
never  seen  a  cattle  insurance  scheme  that  would  hold 
water. 

3582.  Lady  I^verard. — Is  it  not  a  fact  that  on  the 
Continent  there  are  societies  for  cattle  insurance? — 
There  may  be,  but  I  have  seen  many  schemes  produced 
in  Ireland — none  of  them  workable. 

3.583.  Mr.  O'Brien. — You  have  some  sort  of  scheme 
of  cattle  insurance  in  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  but 
it  is  only,  I  think,  for  grazing  cattle  for  nine  months,  or 
something  of  that  sort.  I  remember  a  discussion  with 
Mr.  Doran? — That  is  possible,  but  again  I  guard  myself 
by  saying  that  I  do  not  profess  to  be  familiar  with  all 
the  details  of  the  administration.  No  man  in  my 
position  could  be.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  great 
graziers,  who  have  immense  quantities  of  untenanted 
land  which  they  graze,  may,  before  they  parcel  it  out, 
have  some  insurance  scheme. 

3584.  They  have  a  scheme,  but  it  is  not  general 
insurance,  but  for  the  cattle  grazed? — You  will  admit 
a  Government  insurance  of  cattle  is  a  different  thing. 

3585.  In  France  they  have  an  insurance  scheme  for 
cattle  which  is,  I  think,  very  much  assisted  by  the 
Government.  You  don't  know  of  the  French  scheme? — 
No. 

3586.  Mr.  Wilson. — At  the  beginning  to-day  there 
were  three  or  four  places  given  with  reference  to  scarcity 
of  milk  existing,  and  where  serious  complaints  were 
made.  Would  it  be  possible  to  send  in  a  list  of  the 
places  from  which  complaints  were  received? — I  think 
you  are  going  to  call  Mr.  Gordon,  our  inspector.  He 
told  me  he  had  reports.  I  think  you  had  better  ask 
him  about  it.  He  has  reports  from  the  Agricultural 
Instructors  about  the  country. 

3587.  The  Chairman. — He  is  to  attend  at  the  next 
sitting. — In  regard  to  my  own  general  experience,  these 
four  cases  I  gave  were  quite  recent,  and,  of  course, 
came  before  me  in  a  very  direct  way  in  going  through 
the  country.  I  think  when  the  Commission  goes  to 
khe  country  they  will  be  disillusioned  of  any  idea  that 
scarcity  is  not  a  fact. 
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3588.  Mr.  Wilson.— With  regard  to  the  Dairies  and 
Cowsheds  Order,  more  particularly  in  regard  to  the 
smaller  farmers,  who  at  present  do  not  come  under  its 
scope,  I  think  you  said  you  would  like  to  see  all  cow- 
sheds placed  under  legislation? — I  feel  it  a  most 
difficult  question  to  answer.  In  the  first  place,  speaking 
officially,  I  am  not  concerned  with  public  health  at  all, 
as  I  told  you.  That  is  for  tlie  Local  Government 
Boa'rd,  and  although  I  personally  would  like  to  see 
sanitary  arrangements  carried  to  the  highest  possible 
state  all  over  the  country,  I  do  not  like  to  knock  my 
head  against  a  stone  wall;  the  head  generally  gets  the 
worst  of  it.  I  am  not  prepared,  either  as  a  member  of 
the  Government  or  as  a  Member  of  Parliament,  to 
knock  my  head  against  any  avoidable  stone  wall,  and 
if  I  am  going  to  tell  every  farmer  in  Ireland  that  this 
Cowsheds  Order  must  apply  to  their  byres  and  so  on- 
well,  I  see  a  lively  time  ahead,  and  I  don't  see  any 
security  for  me  to' get  to  Westminster  after,  perhaps, 
three  or  four  years. 

3589.  The  Chairman.— Will  it  be  necessary  to  go  to 
Westminster  then? — Perliaps  not,  but  I  don't  think  I 
should  have  any  more  security  for  Dublin  than  West- 
minster. In  these  circumstances,  it  is  a  very  big 
question.  What  is  the  sound  and  proper  thing  to  do 
is  quite  clear,  but  where  legislation  and  Commissions 
often  reject  the  good  on  purpose  to  get  the  best,  some- 
times the  good  which  could  be  got  would  be  more 
effective  than  the  best  at  which  they  aim  but  never 
get.  It  is  more  a  question  of  expediency  how  far  you 
can  take  people  along  with  you.  It  is  a  question  of 
great  difficulty.  My  own  idea  would  be  to  have  the 
highest  sanitary  and  hygienic  conditions. 

3590.  From  the  purely  agricultural  point  of  view, 
"the  health  of  cows  and  calves? — Yes. 

3591.  I  am  speaking  of  public  health? — It  touches 
that,  of  course. 

3592.  This  comes  directly  under  the  Department  of 
Agriculture? — Yes,  but  I  say  you  must  hasten  slowly 
with  the  prejudices  of  the  people. 

3593.  With  regard  to  uneleanlincss  and  tainted  milk? 
— I  have  a  very  great  objection  to  this  word,  as  there 
is  no  standard  of  tainted  milk  and  a  very  unworkable 
standard    of    unclean    milk.      I  do  not  put  in  any 


standard,  and  would  be  sorry  to  atempt  it.  If  you 
put  a  definition  in  a  Bill  like  this,  people  would  try 
to  get  out  of  it,  and  I  leave  it  very  largely  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Courts.  We  discussed  that  question 
when  framing  the  Bill  and  deliberately  left  out  the 
definition  because  of  the  danger  of  a  definition. 

3594.  Of  course,  they  have  striven  in  many  places 
to  arrive  at  a  definition?— Well,  there  are  very  in- 
genious people.  I  would  rather  take  the  definition  of 
the  Courts.  You  would  bring  in  somebody  and  leave 
out  others;  I  think  we  are  quite  safe  in  leaving  it  to 
the  Courts. 

3595.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — Mr.  Russell  in  his 
evidence  mentioned  an  inland  town  of  seven  or  eight 
tliousand  inhabitants  where  there  was  scarcity  of  milk. 
Does  commercial  enterprise  fail,  generally  speaking,  in 
towns  of  that  calibre? — What  towns  are  vou  referring 
to? 

3595.  TuUamore? — That  is  a  town  of  about  five  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  I  saw  no  evidence  of  a  milk  shop 
from  end  to  end.  It  is  a  good  town,  but  the  truth  of 
the  matter  is  that  the  want  of  milk  has  produced  other 
tilings  instead.  Milk  is  gone  out;  people  don't  care 
about  it  now  as  an  ordinary  food  in  the  way  they  did 
ten  or  fifteen  years  ago. 

3597.  And  they  make  otlicr  arrangements? — Yes,  and 
worse  arrangements. 

3598.  Prof.  Mettam. — Is  the  explanation  of  the  milk 
going  out  that  they  have  made  other  arrangements? — 
No,  but  the  other  arrangements  have  come  in. 

3599.  The  milk  itself  is  disappearing,  and  they  have 
made  other  arrangements? — Yes.  Take  cocoa,  for  in- 
stance, and  condensed  milk.  They  are  largely  used  in 
Ireland  in  substitution  for  new  milk. 

3600.  And  tea? — I  am  glad  they  are  adopting  cocoa 
instead.  There  is  one  thing  I  omitted  to  say.  I  quite 
agree  that  the  absence  of  winter  dairying  is  largely  at 
the  root  of  this  question.  I  did  not  mention  it  before 
my  evidence  closed,  but  I  should  not  like  people  to 
think  I  ignored  that  question. 

The  Chairman. — The  Commission  was  conscious  of 
that  fact,  but  they  did  not  wish  to  embark  on  the  in- 
vestigation of  a  question  that  might  involve  them  in 
outside  issues. 
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3601.  The  Chairman. — You  are  one  of  the  Sanitary 
Officers  of  the  North  Dublin  Rural  District,  I  under- 
stand, Miss  Rickard? — Yes. 

3602.  And,  of  course,  you  are  familiar  with  the 
conditions  under  which  the  children  of  the  poorer 
classes  are  fed? — Yes,  I  am. 

3603.  Have  you,  in  your  experience,  seen  districts  in 
which  the  supply  of  milk  for  the  children  is  deficient? 
— It  is,  all  over  my  district. 

3604.  All  over  the  district,  you  say? — Yes. 

3605.  When  you  speak  of  the  supply  being  insuffi- 
cient, do  you  mean  that  the  milk  is  not  procurable  for 
money,  or  that  the  money  is  not  available  to  buy  it? — 
It  is  not  procurable. 

3606.  Prof.  Mettam. — The  money  is  there  but  the 
milk  is  not? — Yes,  when  they  buy  a  pint  of  milk,  of 
course,  they  must  have  the  money. 

3607.  The  Chairman. — Do  they  use  substitutes  for 
pure  milk? — Yes. 

3608.  Such  as  condensed  milk? — Yes. 

3609.  Do  the;i'  use  anything  else? — They  only  use 
that  with  tea. 

3610.  They  have  not  used  the  dried  milk? — I  have 
never  heard  of  it. 

3611.  Still  it  is  available? — Not  through  my  district. 

3612.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Do  you  mean  by  condensed 
milk,  separated  or  condensed  whole  milk? — It  is  the 
Swiss  milk  they  use. 

3613.  Nowadays,  I  think  all  the  condensed  separated 
milk  has  to  be  labelled  as  such — is  it  that  that  they 
get? — I  don't  think  so. 

3614.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  many  families  in 
your  district  which  find  it  almost  impossible  to  get  milk 
at  all  for  any  purpose?— Yes,  I  have  known  cases.  Any 
dairies  there  are  in  the  district  send  the  milk  to  Dublin. 

3615.  I  am  not  now  talking  of  an  all-the-year-round 
supply,  because  the  dairy  cattle  of  Dublin  are  only 
grazed  m  the  country  in  the  summer  months,  but  in 
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the  winter  months,  don't  you  find  that  tlu're  are  dis- 
tricts where  milk  is  not  procurable  for  money? — Yes, 
in  Coolock.  There  is  a  big  dairy  there,  but  all  the  milk 
goes  to  Dublin. 

3616.  Is  there  a  dairyman  having  a  dairj-  herd  located 
in  Coolock  village? — Yes. 

3617.  Would  he  supply  any  person  requiring  a  pint 
or  a  quart? — I  don't  think  so,  because  he  has  got  a 
regular  supply  for  Dublin  and  he  would  not  leave  that 
short. 

3618.  Would  the  demand  of  which  you  speak  be 
continuous — would  it  be  operative  every  day? — I  don't 
think  it  would. 

3619.  You  don't  think  that  the  people  who  are  with- 
out milk  would  be  in  a  position  to  buy  milk  every 
day? — No,  because  they  might  not  have  the  money 
for  it;  when  the  labourers  are  idle  they  don't  have  the 
money  to  buy  the  milk  regularly. 

3620.  Of  course,  that  is  obviously  a  great  difficulty 
in  the  supply — that  there  is  not  a  continuous  demand? 
— Yes.  I  don't  think  there  would  be  certainty  of  a 
continuous  demand. 

3621.  Prof.  Mettam. — Do  you  think  that  is  the 
reason  they  cannot  get  the  milk? — It  is  partly  the 
reason. 

3622.  The  Chairman. — I  understand  Howth  is  a  dis- 
trict in  which  the  purveyor  of  milk  could  be  assured 
that  he  could  get  a  continuous  demand  for  a  specified 
quantity  from  day  to  day? — He  could.  In  summer,  in 
Howth,  there  is  an  increased  population  and  the  supply 
is  not  sufficient. 

3623.  For  that  reason  the  poor  people  are  unable  to 
get  a  continuous  supply? — They  cannot. 

3624.  It  is  impossible  even  for  the  better  class  people? 
— They  can  get  aU  they  want. 

3625.  Mr.  O'Brien.— At  what  price? — 4d.  a  quart  in 
the  winter  and  3d.  a  quart  in  the  summer. 
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3626.  The  Chairman. — Is  there  any  difference  in  the 
prices  charged  by  the  purveyors  of  milk  to  the  different 
classes  of  the  community  whom  they  serve? — No. 

3627.  Is  there  a  uniform  price? — Yes. 

3628.  What  I  want  to  get  from  you  is  this  :  you  say 
that  the  better  class  in  the  summer  time  get  a  con- 
tinuous supply? — Yes. 

3629.  And  they  are  charged  a  higher  price  for  that 
continuous  supply  than  the  people  would  be? — No; 
the  same  price.  The  better  class  people  take  one  or 
two  quarts  in  the  day  regularly,  and  the  milk  purveyor 
is  sure  of  these  customers.  The  milk  comes  there  and 
the  poorer  people  cannot  get  it. 

3630.  Do  the  children  in  your  district  get  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  milk  in  your  opinion? — No.  A  woman  told 
me  at  Balgriffin  that  a  child  of  hers,  a  year  and  a  half 
old,  did  not  know  the  taste  of  good  milk.  Some  people 
give  her  a  cupful,  and  she  mixes  it  with  condensed 
milk. 

3681.  And  that  is  the  only  milk  food  that  the  child 
gets? — Yes.  Other  women  told  me  that  they  get  a  pint 
of  skimmed  milk  in  the  morning,  and  that  has  got  to 
do  for  two  days. 

3632.  There  are  other  dairy -keepers  in  Coolock? — Yes. 

3633.  Do  they  supply  milk? — It  is  all  taken  to 
Dublin. 

3634.  Do  you  believe  that  if  the  Coolock  people  would 
ensure  a  regular  demand  for  a  fixed  quantity  of  milk, 
it  would  be  possible  for  them  to  get  it? — They  would 
get  it,  I  think,  but  the  poor  would  have  to  go  a 
long  distance  for  milk.  Perhaps  on  wet  days  they 
would  not  go  to  the  dairy-shops  for  the  milk. 

3635.  What  I  want  to  know  from  you  is  this — 
supposing,  for  example,  that  the  wife  of  a  labourer  in 
Coolock  village  would  contract  with  the  person  who 
produces  the  milk  there  to  take  a  pint  or  a  quart  every- 
day, don't  you  think  that  she  wovdd  be  able  to  get  it? — 
The  women  must  go  for  it. 

3636.  Yes;  but  at  the  same  time  I  don't  think  M'e 
can  contemplate  a  scheme  where  it  could  be  carried  to 
the  door.  There  must  be  some  little  inconvenience? — 
I  have  often  heard  women  say  that  they  wanted  milk 
from  this  dairy  place,  and  they  could  not  get  it,  because 
the  supply  goes  short  sometimes,  and  that  they  want  it 
for  Dublin. 

3637.  A  good  many  Dublin  dairy  cows  are  grazed  in 
North  Dtiblin  in  the  summer? — Yes. 

3638.  What  provision  is  made  for  housing  the  men 
and  attendants  of  these  cows? — If  there  is  an  old  gate- 
lodge,  or  disused  lodge,  the  dairyboys  sleep  in  it.  They 
are  locked  up  all  day. 

3639.  Prof.  Mettam. — The  boys? — No,  the  houses. 

3640.  The  Chairman. — ^What  provision  is  made  for 
the  cleanliness  of  the  cows  or  washing  of  the  hands  of 
the  milkers? — I  don't  see  any.  I  have  not  got  anything 
to  do  with  the  dairy  business.  The  Dairy  Inspector 
looks  after  them,  and  Dr.  O'Donoghue. 

3641.  You  refer  to  it  in  your  draft  evidence.  So 
far  as  yovi  know,  no  provision  is  made  for  the  super- 
vision of  the  conditions  nnder  which  the  milkers  live, 
oi-  for  the  cleanliness  of  the  vessels  in  which  the  milk 
is  placed,  or  for  the  washing  of  the  milkers'  hands,  or 
for  general  cleanliness? — No,  I  don't  see  any  of  it. 

3642.  Mr.  Wilson. — You  recommend  a  remedy — the 
establishment  of  milk  depots? — Yes.  I  may  say  that 
the  number  of  labourers'  cottages  has  increased  very 
much  in  my  district. 

3643.  What  is  your  opinion  about  goats? — There  are 
few  in  the  district. 

3644.  If  the  people  were  encouraged  to  use  goats  it 
would  be  helpful? — I  have  often  asked  people  to  get 
them.    They  say  they  are  too  destructive. 

3645.  That  is  the  ordinary  Irish  goat? — Yes.  I  have 
tried  to  get  the  people  to  get  goats. 

3646.  If  a  better  class  of  animal  that  ^vould  not  be  so 
destructive  could  be  introduced  they  might  favour 
them? — They  have  only  got  half  an  acre  to  their 
cottages. 

3647.  And  the  "  long  meadow  "? — Yes. 

3648.  Mr.  Campbell. — Where  do  these  labourers  come 
from  that  are  in  the  Union  cottages? — Generally  from 
the  district.  They  are  sons  of  people  who  live  in  the 
district.  They  tried  to  get  work  in  the  district,  but 
found  it  hard.  A  great  many  people  from  Coolock  Avork 
in  Dublin  at  Goulding's  Manure  Works. 

3649.  Are  any  of  them  connected  with  farmers? — Yes. 

3650.  Could  they  not  get  milk  from  the  farmers? — If 
it  is  found  that  the  farmers  sell  milk  the  Dairy 
Inspector  visits  him,  and  they  must  be  registered. 


3651.  And  they  stop  selling  milk  on  that  account? — 
Yes. 

3652.  So  in  your  opinion  the  Order  is  one  of  the 
causes  why  these  people  cannot  get  milk? — I  believe 
so.  People  don't  like  to  be  registered.  I  know  some 
people  have  stopped  selling  milk  because  they  would 
have  to  register. 

3653.  Do  you  actually  know  people  who  were  selling 
milk  that  have  stopped? — Yes. 

3654.  To  whom  used  they  to  sell? — To  the  people 
about. 

3655.  Are  you  aware  that  in  some  cases  they  were 
selling  milk  out  of  a  yard  that  was  not  sanitary,  and 
you  asked  them  to  register? — I  told  the  Dairy  Inspector. 

3656.  And  did  he  say  that  the  farmer  himself  must 
ask  to  be  registered? — Yes. 

3657.  And  would  he  have  to  stop  selling  milk? — Yes, 
until  matters  are  improved.    Our  Board  is  very  strict. 

3658.  The  Order  must  be  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
want  of  milk  by  labourers? — Yes. 

3659.  Have  you  anything  to  do  with  labourers 
attached  to  the  farm,  and  who  are  working  on  the 
farm? — Yes,  I  go  into  their  houses. 

3660.  Do  they  get  milk  from  the  farmers? — Some- 
times, but  if  there  is  not  milk  to  spare  in  the  farmers' 
houses  they  don't,  and  some  men  tell  me  that  they 
are  given  coal  and  milk  by  the  farmers,  and  that  other 
farmers  object  to  give  it.  I  have  two  cases  within  the 
last  week  where  the  labourers  don't  get  milk  from 
their  employers. 

3661.  It  used  to  be  the  custom? — Yes. 

3662.  And  is  that  custom  dying  out? — Yes,  in  some 
cases. 

3663.  Is  it  because  the  labourers  have  got  into  the 
Union  cottages? — No.  It  is  not  for  that  reason.  There 
is  also  very  little  buttermilk,  and  I  don't  see  the  people 
baking  very  often. 

3664.  I  was  trying  to  get  at  the  reason  M'hy  it  is 
that  the  labouring  man,  constantly  employed  on  a 
farm  in  your  district,  who  used  to  get  milk  from  the 
farmer,  is  not  now  getting  it? — I  don't  know  the 
reason. 

3665.  Supposiufj  a  farmer  keeps  a  few  cows  for  his 
own  family  and  his  labourers,  and  lie  sold  to  his 
labourer  a  little  milk,  would  he  have  to  register? — Yes. 

3666.  Prof.  Mettam. — If  he  sold  to  people  on  liis 
own  farm? — The  farmers  are  nervous. 

3667.  Mr.  Campbell. — And  they  actually  stopped 
giving  milk  to  their  own  labourers? — Yes. 

3668.  Supposing  I  am  a  farmer  and  that  I  engage 
a  labourer,  and  I  give  him  as  part  of  his  wages 
two  quarts  of  milk  a  day,  would  you  come  to  me  and 
make  me  register? — Yes.  If  I  found  you  were  getting 
money:  but  if  you  were  giving  it  as  part  of  the  wages, 
that  would  be  different. 

3669.  Is  it  not  the  difference  between  six  and  half 
a  dozen? — Yes.  If  you  had  milk  to  spare  for  one  you 
might  have  it  for  another. 

3670.  Have  you  any  instructions  on  that  point? — -No. 

3671.  For  what  Authority  are  yon  acting? — The 
North  Dublin  Rural  District  Council. 

3672.  Who  gives  you  your  instructions? — The  Coun- 
cil.   They  give  me  no  instructions  about  the  milk. 

3673.  I  am  talking  of  the  milk  question.  If  yon 
hear  that  a  farmer  is  selling  milk  to  his  labourers  he 
will  be  called  on  to  register? — I  don't  tell  the 
Council  that. 

3674.  Who  does  tell  them? — The  Dairy  Inspector. 

3675.  Are  you  aware  if  the  Dairy  Inspector  has  any 
instructions  with  regard  to  that? — I  don't  know.  It 
is  not  my  business. 

3676.  What  is  your  business? — Seeing  that  the  people 
are  clean  and  living  in  sanitary  houses. 

3677.  Have  you  anything  to  do  with  the  food  supply? 
—No. 

3678.  You  are  giving  us  evidence  of  what  comes 
before  you  in  your  daily  work?— Yes. 

3679.  It  is  not  your  business  to  inquire  into  these 
things? — No. 

3680.  It  is  not  your  business  to  inquire  into  the 
shortage  of  the  inilk? — No. 

3681.  Prof.  Mettam. — Who  inspects  the  lodges 
where  the  dairy  boys  that  you  spoke  of  sleep? — I  got 
them  closed  up  and  they  are  left  idle  perhaps  for  six  or 
eight  months. 

3682.  But  you  have  to  see  that  they  are  in  a  proper 
condition  for  habitation? — I  get  the  people  out. 
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3683.  Where  do  they  move  to? — Perhaps  into  a  new- 
cottage.  These  houses  are  locked  up  all  day.  I  heard 
that  the  boys  sleep  there  at  night.  They  might  not  be 
all  condemned.    The  boys  sleep  there  on  straw. 

3684.  You  think  that  in  certain  districts,  if  there 
was  a  sufficient  demand  by  the  people  living  in  these 
districts  the  milk  would  be  available  for  them? — I  don't 
know.  They  tell  me  they  cannot  get  buttermilk  for 
bread,  so  there  cannot  be  a  supply  of  fresh  milk,  as  the 
farmer  does  not  chum. 

3685.  Mr.  Wilson. — Is  this  condition  a  new  feature? 
—It  is  about  ten  years  old.  The  population  has  almost 
doubled  in  that  time,  with  the  labourers'  cottages,  and 
I  find  want  of  milk  very  much  among  the  people. 

3686.  The  population  is  going  up? — Yes,  on  account 
6'  the  labourers'  cottages.  It  is  being  doubled.  We 
have  90  labourers'  cottages  alone  in  Howth. 

3687.  Were  not  these  people  living  in  houses  before 
that? — ^Yes,  but  the  families  get  so  large. 

3688.  Mr.  Campbell. — These  are  people  that  would 
naturally  live  in  the  city? — Yes. 

3689.  Now  they  are  working  in  Dublin? — Yes. 

3690.  But  they  have  been  put  in  cottages  out  in  the 
country,  and  are  not  attached  to  the  farms  in  any 
way? — The  people  to  this  day  live  in  Coolock,  and 
when  their  sons  and  daughters  get  married  they  get 
cottages. 

3691.  If  these  cottages  were  not  there  would  they 
have  gone  into  Dublin? — I  suppose  they  would. 

3692.  Prof.  Mettam. — Take  these  ninety  cottages  in 
Howth — where  do  these  people  come  from  who  occupy 


them? — Thoy  are  the  sons  of  the  people  who  occupied 
the  original  cottages  there.  We  were  very  careful  not 
to  give  houses  to  anyone  but  labourers. 

3693.  Do  these  ninety  people  come  into  Dublin? — 
No.    The  cottages  are  in  Howth. 

3694.  They  do  not  come  into  Dublin? — No,  not  from 
Howfch,  but  they  do  from  Coolock  and  Balgriffin.  They 
could  not  get  employment  about. 

3695.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhodse. — Are  there  milk- 
shops  in  Howth? — There  are  dairies. 

3696.  The  rich  and  the  poor  arc  charged  the  same 
for  the  milk?— Yes. 

3697.  Do  the  poor  come  late  in  the  day  for  their 
supply? — Sometimes.  We  want  a  depot  where  they 
could  get  the  milk  at  any  time  in  the  day.  There  is 
a  fine  supply  of  milk  in  Howth. 

3098.  Mr.  Campbell. — Who  would  set  up  this  depot 
and  look  after  it? — I  don't  know.  Perhaps  the  Women's 
National  Health  Association,  because  we  have  a  fine 
Branch  of  it  in  Howth. 

3699.  Prof.  Mettam. — You  have  plenty  of  milk  in 
Hovrth,  you  say? — Yes,  in  the  winter,  but  not  in  the 
summer,  when  the  population  is  doubled. 

3700.  Mr.  Campbell. — You  would  make  this  depot 
sell  only  to  the  poor  people? — No,  to  everybody. 

3701.  Then  you  would  be  no  better  off  than  you 
were,  because  the  rich  people  would  take  it? — The  poor 
would  have  a  better  chance  of  getting  it. 


The  Commission  then  adjourned  to  the  following  morning. 


TWELFTH  DAY.— TUESDAY,  9th  JANUARY,  1912. 

The  Commissioners  met  at  No.  5,  Upper  Castle  Yard,  Dublin. 

Present: — P.  J.  O'Neill,  Esq.  (Chairman)  ;  Lady  Everard;  Miss  Margaret  McNeill;  Sir 
Stewart  Woodhouse,  m.d.  ;  Alec.  Wilson,  Esq. ;  Dermod  O'Brien,  Esq. ;  J.  R.  Campbell 
Esq.,  B.Sc. ;  Professor  A.  E.  Mettam,  B.Sc,  m.r.c.v.s. 

S.  W.  Strange,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


The  Chairman. — The  first  witness  on  our  list  this  ments  in  the  afternoon,  so  it  may  be  more  convenient 
morning  is  not  in  attendance  at  the  moment,  but  I  for  him  and  for  the  Commission  if  we  take  Mr.  Young's 
understand  Mr.  Young  is,  and  thaE  he  has  engage-     evidence  now. 

Mr.  John  Young  examined. 


3702.  The  Chairman. — I  understand,  Mr.  Young, 
you  are  engaged  in  the  dairy  industry  in  Dublin? — 
Yes. 

3703.  And  you  are  a  vendor  of  milk  in  the  city  and 
suburbs? — Yes. 

3704.  Will  you  tell  the  Commission  how  far  you 
think  the  application  of  the  Dairies  and  Milk  Shops 
Order  has  hampered  or  restricted  the  supply  of  milk  to 
the  city  of  Dublin;  has  it  been  responsible  in  any  way 
for  reducing  the  supply  of  milk  available  in  the  city? — 
I  do  not  think  so. 

3705.  And  you,  as  one  trading  under  its  conditions, 
make  no  complaint  about  the  restrictions  it  imposes? 
—No. 

3706.  Have  you  considered  the  question  of  licensing, 
and,  if  so,  are  you  in  favour  of  or  against  the  proposal? 
— I  am  in  favour  of  it. 

3707.  You  think  it  would  facilitate  the  inspection 
of  the  premises  and  improve  the  conditions  under 
which  milk  is  produced  and  sold? — I  do. 

3708.  And  you  do  not  think  it  would  lead  to  a  dimi- 
nution in  the  supply? — No. 

8709.  Where  is  your  dairy  situated?— At  the  Her- 
mitage, Golden  Bridge,  South,  Incliicore. 

3710.  You  are  on  the  confines  of  the  city? — I  was 
in  the  county,  but  the  Corporation  kindly  took  me  in. 
il  was  taken  in  in  more  than  one  sense. 


3711.  As  regards  your  trade,  is  it  largely  in  the 
neighbourhood  that  the  milk  is  produced  that  it  is 
sold,  or  do  you  send  out  vans? — We  jjo  as  far  as  Rath- 
mines,  and  we  go  to  the  North  Circular-road. 

3712.  You  branch,  so  to  speak,  on  the  two  outer 
roads  of  the  city? — Yes. 

3713.  Which  are  largely  residential? — -Yes. 

3714.  Have  you  any  trade  with  the  artisan  class?— 
Yes,  many  of  the  Inchicore  working  hands — the  build- 
ings connected  with  the  Railway  Company. 

3715.  Are  these  men  in  the  employment  of  the  Rail- 
way t-ompany? — Yes. 

3716.  Can  you  give  the  Commission  any  idea  of  the 
quantity  of  milk  consumed  in  the  family  of  the  ordin- 
ary artisan,  earning  from  30s.  to  40s.  per  week? — They 
consume  even  more  than  many  of  those  who  are 
better  off. 

3717.  Does  it  depend  on  the  number  of  children  in 
the  family? — Precisely. 

3718.  Do  you  think  that  those  who  are  responsible 
for  the  care  of  children  realise  the  importance  of  milk 
as  a  food  for  children? — Certainly. 

3719.  And  you  believe  that  the  children,  in  that 
district  at  least,  get  an  adequate  supply? — I  think  so. 

3720.  Can  you  tell  me  what  quantity  of  milk  per 
head,  per  day  or  per  week,  is  consumed  by  the  family 
of  an  ordinary  artisan,  circumstanced  as  I  have  de- 
scribed?— It  ranges  from  about  one  quart  to  two  quarts 
per  day. 
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3721.  Do  you  make  single  or  dual  delivery? — Dual  : 
morning  and  evening. 

3722.  Are  your  cows  fed  in  the  country  during  the 
summer  months? — Yes. 

3723.  In  what  district? — In  the  same  district.  I 
have   130  acres  there. 

3724.  You  have  land  close  to  your  dairy?— Yes. 

3725.  Are  the  cows  within  the  Corporation  district 
when  they  are  on  grass? — Sometimes  they  are,  because 
the  land  is  divided — part  in  the  city  and  part  in  the 
county. 

3726.  Is  any  inspection  made  of  the  cows  while  they 
are  out  on  grass? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

3727.  Is  there  any  difference  between  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Corporation  Authorities  and  the  Bural 
District  Council? — I  have  never  heard  of  any  inspec- 
tion being  made  on  any  of  the  Dublin  grazing  lands. 

3728.  "With  regard  to  the  people  who  are  engaged 
in  the  milking  of  the  cows  and  the  distribution  of  the 
milk,  have  you  any  difficulty  in  enforcing  the  pro- 
visions laid  down  under  the  Order  concerning  them? — I 
have  always  to  supervise  the  men,  and  see  that  they 
pay  attention  to  washing  their  hands  and  keeping 
themselves  clean.  They  would  not  do  it  unless  some- 
one looked  after  them. 

.3729.  You  think  it  is  necessary  that  the  master 
should  exercise  supervision  in  order  to  ensure  that 
these  provisions  are  carried  out? — Yes. 

3730.  And  without  the  supervision  you  would  hardly 
expect  that  it  would  be  done  regularly? — You  may  be 
quite  satisfied  that  it  would  not  he  done. 

3731.  Is  it  your  experience  that  the  cost  of  cow- 
keeping  has  increased  in  the  city  of  Dublin  within 
recent  years? — Yes. 

3732.  Might  I  inquire  how  long  you  are  in  the 
trade? — About  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight  years. 

3733.  And  you  believe  that  the  cost  of  cow-keeping 
has  increased  within  that  time? — It  has. 

3734.  From  what  cause? — The  cost  of  feeding,  and 
wages  have  gone  up. 

.3735.  The  wages  of  those  engaged  in  looking  after 
the  cows? — Yes. 

3736.  And  what  item  of  feeding  has  increased  most 
in  cost? — Grains  have  gone  up  in  price  considerably, 
and  also  oil  cake,  or  linseed  cake,  has  increased  in 
price. 

3737.  Mr.  Campbell. — Do  you  give  linseed  cake  to 
your  cows? — No;  but  it  is  given. 

3738.  Then  you  do  not  buy  it? — I  have  bought  it. 

3739.  The  Chairman. — Have  the  grains  deteriorated 
in  quality  within  your  recollection? — Yes. 

3740.  They  are  now  less  nutritive  than  in  years  gone 
by? — Yes;  I  have  experience  of  that. 

3741.  Have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  using  grains 
for  your  cows? — Yes. 

3742.  And  you  believe  that  the  grains  now  supplied 
are  inferior? — Yes;  even  within  the  last  five  years  they 
have  deteriorated  on  account  of  the  new  machinery. 

3743.  More  is  extracted  at  the  distilleries  than  here- 
tofore?— Yes,  both  at  the  distilleries  and  at  the 
breweries. 

3744.  Have  you  made  any  calculations  that  would 
enable  you  to  inform  the  Commission  what,  in  your 
opinion,  would  be  the  cost  of  keeping  a  cow  for,  say, 
the  six  winter  months  in  the  city? — Yes,  I  have  put 
it  down  in  writing.  I  have  three  estimates  prepared. 
One  of  my  own,  one  from  Athy,  and  one  from  Portar- 
lington. 

3745.  You  say  in  the  written  statement  you  have 
handed  in,  "  Estimated  cost  of  producing  milk  for 
winter  season,  taking  the  average  stock  at  twenty 
cows  : — Cost  of  grains  per  cow,  2-1-  barrels  per  week,  at 
1.5.  3d.  per  barrel.  3.s.  IM.;  hay,  li  cwt.,  at  4,s.  per 
cwt.,  6s.  per  week;  oats,  6  lbs.  per  day,  at  12.s.  6,-7, 
per  barrel,  say,  3s.;  drink,  3d.;  roots, '2.s." 

3746.  Mr.  Campbell. — Is  that  for  20  cows? — It  is 
for  each  cow. 

3747.  A  cow  gets  a  threepenny  drink  per  day? — No, 
per  week. 

3748.  The  Chairman. — You  state,  "Cost  of  roots, 
2s.;  man,  horse  and  cart,  for  delivery  (man,  20s.; 
horse,  10s.— 30s.)— Is.  6d."?— Yes. 

3749.  And,  "Horse  and  cart,  grain  and  wash  draw- 
ing, 6d.;  rent.  Is."  That  is  to  cover  the  rent  of  the 
dairy -yard  and  the  rent  of  the  shop?— Yes.  I  put 
down  that  figure  as  the  result  of  inquiry.  No  man 
would  be  able  to  get  this  accommodation 'for  less  than 


£52  a  year.  I  consider  that  is  a  fair  rent.  I  con- 
sidered the  matter  very  carefully  before  I  put  down- 
that  figure. 

3750.  "  Milkers  at  23s.  per  week.  Is.  2d.  "?— Yes. 

3751.  Mr.  Campbell. — I  presume  that  is  milker  and 
feeder  ? — Yes. 

3752.  How  many  milkers  do  you  have  to  20  cows? — 
One  man  is  supposed  to  do  it.  A  man  will  milk- 
eight  cows  an  hour — a  good  milker. 

3753.  The  Chairman. — You  continue  your  state- 
ment— "Depreciation  of  the  cow,  '6d.;  depreciation 
of  horses,  3d. ;  depreciation  of  carts  and  harness,  3d. ; 
depreciation  of  cans.  Id.:  shoeing  two  horses,  2d.; 
total,  19s.  6-id.  per  week  per  cow  "? — Yes. 

3754.  Now  we  come  to  the  receipts — "  Average 
quantity  of  milk  per  cow  per  week,  14  gallons,  at 
Is.  2d.  per  gallon,  16.s.  4d."? — We  get  Is.  4d.  from 
our  private  consumers,  but  there  are  few  men  in  the 
trade  who  have  not  wholesale  customers,  and  they 
only  get  lOd.  a  gallon  for  it.  Mine  would  average 
about  Is.  2d.,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  put  down  Is.  2d. 
a  gallon. 

3755.  "  Present  stock,  60  cows,  loss,  3s.  2*d."? — 
Yes. 

3756.  Mr.  Wilson. — What  are  you  in  the  trade  for, 
Mr.  Young? — That  is  a  puzzle  to  myself. 

3757.  The  Chairman.— You  state  that  "  There  is  no 
interest  for  capital,  and  there  are  many  sundry  ex- 
penses, insurance,  brushes,  &e.,  not  charged  in  this 
account  "? — Yes. 

3758.  Mr.  Campbell. — What  about  the  manure?— 
We  allow  the  straw  to  go  for  the  manure.  I  have 
my  own  straw,  but  a  good  many  cow-keepers  get  straw,, 
and  give  the  manure  in  return. 

3759.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse.— This  is  in  the 
winter  only? — -Yes. 

3760.  The  Chairman.— Y  ou  gave,  Mr.  Young,  an- 
other estimate  from  a  gentleman  named  Mr.  George 
Henderson,  Ardmore,  Athy? — Yes. 

3761.  This  is  Mr.  Henderson's  estimate — "  Cost  of 
producing  milk  for  the  winter  season;  average  stock  of 
20  cows.  Cost  of  grains,  cake,  or  corn,  per  cow  per 
week,  3s.  6d. ;  roots,  2s.  8d. ;  hay,  6s.;  labour  and  de- 
livery. Is.;  shoeing.  Id.;  rent,  5d. ;  feeding  one  horse, 
6d. :  wear  on  horse,  cart,  and  harness,  2d.;  total,  14s. 
4d."?— He  only  produces  101  gallons.  That  was  his 
return  to  me. 

3762.  He  does  not  state  how  or  where  he  sells  it? — 
He  made  butter  with  it.  This  gentleman  informs  me 
he  is  not  keeping  dairy  cows  after  this  season,  as  they 
do  not  pay. 

3763.  You  have  another  estimate  from  Mr.  Ted- 
castle,  Portarlington? — Yes:  he  used  a  patent  milking- 
machine. 

3764.  This  is  his  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
duction of  milk  in  the  winter  season,  taking  an  average 
stock  of  20  cows.  At  the  present  time  his  stock  is  55 
cows.  "  Cost  of  grains  per  cow  per  week.  Is.  4d. ; 
cake,  2s.;  turnips,  2s.  4d. ;  hay  and  straw,  5s.  6d.; 
feeding  one  horse,  5s. ;  shoeing  one  horse,  3d. ;  labour, 
milking,  and  delivery.  Is.  6d. ;  depreciation  of  horse,, 
cart,  etc.,  9d."  He  has  not  given  rent.  "  Total, 
18s.  8d."? — With  regard  to  the  feeding  of  one  horse, 
5s.,  I  consider  this  price  too  small,  and  you  must  supply 
at  least  one  horse  if  you  keep  only  five  cows. 

3765.  Mr.  Tedcastle  does  not  say  what  price  he  gets 
for  milk,  but  obviously  this  5s.  for  the  feeding  of  the 
horse  would  not  be  a  proper  estimate  in  the  case  of  one 
cow? — No. 

3766.  It  is  the  average  cost  of  20  cows? — Yes. 

3767.  So  you  would  take  3d.  instead  of  5s.  as  the 
cost  per  cow  per  week? — Yes,  I  think  you  are  perfectly- 
right  there. 

3768.  The  total  cost  in  this  case  is  18s.  8d.,  and  if 
we  deduct  4s.  9d.  from  that,  you  would  have  the  cost 
about  the  same  as  in  Mr.  Henderson's  case? — Yes. 

3769.  Mr.  Campbell. — What  does  he  get  for  his  milk? 
— He  did  not  tell  me.  I  wrote  out  a  lot  of  these 
questions  and  sent  them  to  a  number  of  farmers  that  I 
knew,  but  I  only  got  the  two  returns.  The  others  did 
not  like  to  let  it  be  known  what  thoy  were  losing. 

3770.  The  Chairman. — Can  you  suggest  any  remedy 
whereby  cow-keepers  inight  be  induced  to  increase 
their  stock  and  produce  a  larger  supply  of  milk? — One 
very  important  point  is  that  at  the  present  time  cow- 
keepers  are  deterred  from  keeping  or  buying  cattle  on 
account   of   tuberculous   disease.     In  order  to  help 
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them,  or  to  encourage  them  rather,  they  should  get 
full  compensation  for  all  cattle  found  suffering  from 
such  disease  and  destroyed. 

3771.  We  should  be  glad  to  have  your  experience 
with  regard  to  the  disease  of  tuberculosis.  During  the 
period  you  have  been  in  the  trade,  how  many  of  your 
animals  have  been  condemned  ?— One ;  it  was 
slaughtered  and  found  to  be  tuberculous. 

3772.  Your  cows  are  inspected  for  what  is  known  as 
obvious  tuberculosis  from  time  to  time? — Yes;  Mr. 
Watson  is  our  inspector. 

3773.  Have  any  of  your  cows  been  suspected  of 
suffering  from  tuberculous  udders? — No. 

3774.  In  the  case  of  the  animal  that  was  slaughtered, 
had  it  exhibited  suspicious  symptoms  before  it  was 
sent  to  the  abattoir? — No. 

3775.  Under  what  circumstances  did  it  come  to  be 
slaughtered? — It  is  a  long  time  ago,  and  I  could  not 
give  you  the  details.  I  think  it  was  pining  away, 
and  that  it  was  not  eating.  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  impossible  to  cure  cows  when  they 
give  up  their  feeding  and  chewing  the  cud.  I  think 
it  is  more  economical  to  get  rid  of  them  at  once. 

3776.  Than  to  undertake  their  treatment  or  cure? — 
Yes. 

3777.  Mr.  O'Brien. — You  do  not  think  she  was  tested 
with  the  tubeiculin  test? — No,  she  was  not. 

3778.  Prof.  Mettam. — Tuberculosis  was  not  suspected? 
—No. 

3779.  The  Chairman. — You  suggest,  as  a  means  of 
increasing  the  supply  of  milk,  that  the  danger 
with  regard  to  the  purchase  of  cows  suffering  from 
tuberculosis  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  minimised; 
but  your  experience  would  not  seem  to  indicate  that 
you  have  suffered  any  great  financial  loss  in  connection 
with  tuberculosis  amongst  your  cattle? — Personally,  I 
have  not,  but  if  the  tuberculin  test  was  to  be  applied 
to  the  cows,  there  are  many  cows  that  might  show 
symptoms  and  be  slaughtered,  and  yet  have  only  a 
slight  sign  of  tuberculosis,  while  others  might  be 
slaughtered  and  be  found  not  to  have  tuberculosis  after 
the  tuberculin  test  was  applied. 

3780.  It  is  rather  as  a  safeguard  against  the  applica- 
tion of  the  tuberculin  test  that  you  would  enter  a 
protest,  before  it  might  become  compulsory? — Yes, 
because  I  have  a  strong  suspicion  that  it  wiU  become 
compulsory. 

3781.  Have  you  any  suggestions  other  than  those 
which  are  in  your  notes  which  would  assist  in  in- 
creasing the  supply  of  milk? — Well,  if  there  was  more 
protection  given  to  the  trade  than  what  there  is  at 
present,  and  that  the  State  would  compensate  in  full 
for  cows  condemned  under  the  tuberculin  test,  it  would 
be  a  great  improvement.  Milk  is  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public;  for  the  old  and  the  young,  the  rich  and 
the  poor;  it  is  a  universal  necessity,  and  the  State 
should  compensate  the  producer  when  his  cow  is 
slaughtered  in  the  interest  of  the  public. 

3782.  Your  point  is  that  full  compensation  should  be 
secured  to  the  owner  of  any  animal  that  is  slaughtered 
in  order  to  safeguard  the  public  health? — Yes;  and 
the  reason  why  I  would  say  the  State  should  step  in 
is  that  when  you  are  purchasing  the  cows  in  the  fair 
or  market  it  cannot  be  guaranteed  that  the  animals  are 
free  from  tuberculosis.  It  could  not  be  ascertained 
unless  the  disease  is  diagnosed  and  the  animal 
slaughtered. 

3783.  I  am  not  quarrelling  with  the  provisions  which 
you  desire  to  make,  but,  judging  from  your  own 
experience,  they  would  have  a  very  limited  effect  in 
increasing  the  milk  supply? — I  think  it  would 
encourage  more  people  to  go  into  the  business  if  they 
knew  that  they  were  not  going  to  lose  as  much  as 
they  may  lose  hereafter. 

3784.  You  are  apprehensive  about  what  may 
happen? — Yes.  Having  regard  to  Mr.  Burns'  Bill,  and 
Mr.  Russell's  evidence  here  yesterday,  I  am  afraid  the 
trade  will  be  very  much  hampered. 

3785.  We  hope  that  common  sense  will  prevail,  and 
that  a  trade  of  such  interest  to  the  public  will  not  be 
unduly  hampered  by  legislative  proposals? — It  is  always 
well  to  be  on  your  guard. 

3786;  Have  you  considered  the  question  of 
licensing? — Yes,  I  am  strongly  in  favour  of  it.  It  is 
for  the  benefit  both  of  the  trade  and  the  public  at 
large. 


3787.  And  you  do  not  think  it  would  in  any  way 
hamper  existing  trade  if  licensing  was  made  statutory? 
— It  would  not  hamper  any  part  of  what  I  might  call 
the  legitimate  trade.  It  would  not  hamper  many;  it 
might  a  few. 

3788.  You  would  not  apprehend  that  the  application 
of  licensing  by  statute  would  in  any  way  decrease  the 
supply  of  milk? — I  think  it  would  be  more  inclined  to 
increase  it. 

3789.  Do  you  think  that  a  more  rigid  enforcement 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Dairies  and  Milk  Shops  Order 
would  conduce  to  the  same  end? — I  think  it  is  stringent 
enough  at  present. 

3790.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  the  universal  appli- 
cation of  it? — Certainly,  for  the  country  as  well  as  for 
the  city. 

3791.  Do  you  think  the  traders  in  Dublin,  who  carry 
on  their  trade  in  a  city  where  the  provisions  of 
this  Order  are  stringently  enforced,  suffer  a  dis- 
advantage by  reason  of  being  obliged  to  compete 
with  other  traders  who  send  milk  in  to  Dublin  by  train, 
and  in  whose  districts  the  Order  is  not  rigidly 
enforced? — There  might  be  a  little  extra  expense. 

3792.  WTiat  I  want  to  ask  you  is  this,  do  you  think 
that  the  traders  in  Dublin  compete  on  fair  terms  with 
those  who  send  their  milk  in  from  the  country,  where 
the  provisions  of  the  Order  are  not  rigidly  enforced, 
or,  possibly,  are  not  enforced  at  all? — I  think  that  the 
Dublin  traders  are  under  difficulties  that  the  country 
people  are  not.  They  are  under  great  disadvantages- 
compared  with  the  country  people. 

8793.  You  know,  of  course,  that  it  has  been  proved 
that  milk  is  a  source  of  infection,  and  that  in  certain 
districts  epidemics  of  disease  have  been  traced  to  the 
milk  supply ;  and  that  it  is  possible  that  people  engaged 
in  the  milk  traffic  may  be  what  is  known  to  the  medical 
profession,  as  typhoid  carriers? — Yes. 

3794.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  having  the  milk 
attendants  subjected  to  the  Widal  test? — I  would. 

3795.  And  you  do  not  think  that  would  be  an 
unreasonable  imposition  on  the  persons  connected  with 
the  trade? — No.  The  great  difficulty  in  that  would  be 
that  if  you  have  a  man  this  week  you  may  not  have 
him  next  week,  and  you  would  want  to  have  a  doctor 
On  the  spot. 

3796.  That  is  a  contingency  the  Local  Authorities 
would  have  to  provide  for.  It  would  not  be  in  the 
interest  of  the  cow-keeper  to  change  his  men  con- 
stantly, and  he  would  not  do  so  without  cause? — It  is 
not  the  cow -keepers  who  change  the  men,  but  the 
men  who  change  themselves. 

3797.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  resented  if  a  register 
was  kept  of  their  lodgings,  in  order  that  their  homes 
might  be  inspected,  with  the  object  of  seeing  that  their 
homes  and  families  are  kept  free  from  infection? — 
They  might  object  to  it,  but  it  would  be  very  useful. 

3798.  You  think  there  could  be  no  reasonable 
objection  offered  to  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  the: 
trade  ? — No. 

3799.  And  you  recognise  it  would  be  a  great  safe- 
guard to  the  public  if  sucl^  an  inspection  were  made? — 
It  would. 

3800.  Do  you  think  that  the  dairy  trade  is  more 
safely  left  in  the  hands  of  private  individuals  than  if 
carried  on  by  a  limited  Corporation  or  Society? — Yes.. 
I  think  where  the  trade  is  carried  on  by  a  man  who' 
works  at  the  business  himself,  milking  and  serving,, 
and,  perhaps,  having  the  assistance  of  one  or  two 
members  of  his  family,  it  is  more  profitably,  and  more- 
satisfactorily  carried  on  than  it  would  be  by  a  man 
like  myself,  or  a  limited  company,  who  have  to  depend 
on  workers. 

3801.  The  supervision  is  better? — The  supervision 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  man  himself  and  his  family. 

3802.  Is  there  much  difi&culty  in  regard  to  labour 
in  dairy-keeping?— Yes,  there  are  very  few  really 
handy  men  in  the  city  now  compared  to  what  there 
used  to  be  in  it  some  years  ago.  The  old  Dublin  dairy 
boys  seem  dying  away.  They  were  hard  workers,  early 
risers  and  good  milkers.  A  good  many  of  these 
families  have  dropped  away. 

3803.  In  reality  cow-keepers  have  a  difficulty  in 
getting  really  efficient  labour  for  the  purpose  of  looking 
after  their  stock? — Yes. 

3804.  And  it  is  casual  labour  on  which  they  have  to 
depend,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  less' reliable? — Yes. 
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3805.  Suppose  one  of  your  men  fails  to  turn  up  at 
his  proper  time,  can  you  supply  his  place? — It  is  almost 
impossible  in  my  place.  For  instance,  in  my  place 
you  could  not  get  a  man  around  the  neighbourhood, 
and  if  you  were  not  able  to  do  the  work  yourself  you 
might  have  to  let  the  customers  wait  for  the  milk. 

3806.  And  the  result  would  be  that  the  delivery 
would  be  irregular  and  your  customers  displeased? — 
Yes. 

3807.  Does  the  custom  vary  from  day  to  day — I 
mean,  have  you  any  difficulty  by  having  a  surplus  of 
milk  one  day  and  not  a  sufficient  quantity  another; 
is  the  consumption  steady? — Very. 

3808.  Do  you  sell  any  milk  in  a  shop  over  the 
counter,  or  do  you  deliver  all  your  milk  in  vans? — All 
by  vans. 

3809.  You  have  no  shop  trade? — No,  but  I  supply 
some  parties  who  retail  the  milk. 

3810.  You  have  no  retail  milk  trade  yourself? — No.  I 
gave  it  up. 

3811.  Might  I  inquire  for  what  reason  you  gave  it 
up? — The  reason  was  that  the  rent  was  too  high  to 
pay  for  the  working  expenses,  and  I  thought  the 
trade  would  be  larger  than  it  was.  It  was  a  venture 
On  Arbour  Hill. 

3812.  Where  a  new  colony  had  been  established? — 
Yes,  and  I  found  it  would  not  pay.  There  were  too 
many  carts  serving  milk  about  the  place. 

3813.  Though  a  new  colony  had  been  established  in 
the  place,  you  found  that  the  people  were  provided 
for  by  carts  calling  at  their  door? — Yes,  before  I 
started  a  shop  I  delivered  the  milk  by  the  vans.  I 
wanted  to  give  up  the  vans  and  save  expense  and  have 
a  shop,  but  the  people  would  not  take  the  trouble  to 
come  to  the  shop. 

3814.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhodse. — They  are  well-to- 
do  artisans  in  your  district? — Yes. 

3815.  The  Chaieman. — Is  there  any  milk-shop  in 
your  district? — No. 

3816.  So  that  the  people  of  that  district  are  supplied 
by  vans? — Yes. 

3817.  That,  I  take  it,  is  somewhat  a  change  in 
the  trade? — It  is. 

3818.  Heretofore  the  custom  used  to  be  with  people 
occupying  the  position  of  an  artisan  to  go  to  a  shop 
and  purchase  their  milk  there? — They  had  not  the 
same  facilities  that  they  have  now. 

3819.  Is  it  that  the  dairymen  have  demoralised  them 
by  sending  the  milk  to  their  doors,  or  were  they  too 
lazy  to  go  for  it? — The  people  are  anxious  to  get  rid 
of  trouble. 

3820.  You  have  no  milk  trade  with  the  poor  working 
classes? — Not  the  very  poor. 

8821.  Have  you  any  difficulty  with  regard  to 
ensuring  the  proper  delivery  of  your  milk? — We  have 
not. 

3822.  I  mean  with  regard  to  the  character  of  the 
men  engaged  in  delivering  it.  Did  they  ever  cause 
you  trouble  and  expose  you  to  risks  that  are  incidental 
to  the  trade — tampering  with  the  milk? — They  do  from 
time  to  time. 

3823.  Have  you  any  experience  of  that? — Yes. 

3824.  A  disagreeable  experience? — Yes,  very  dis- 
agreeable. 

3825.  And  even  although  you  took  every  precaution 
which  it  was  possible  for  you  as  an  intelligent  and 
industrious  milk  producer  to  take,  in  order  to  ensure 
that  the  milk  supplied  to  your  customers  was  pure, 
and  as  it  came  from  the  cow,  you  got  into  trouble 
because  people  interfered  with  the  milk  entrusted  to 
them  for  delivery?— Yes. 

3826.  And  you  were  held  responsible? — Yes. 

3827.  There  is  no  means  you  can  suggest  which 
would  obviate  the  difficulties  arising  from  that? — As 
the  law  at  present  stands  we  have  no  remedy  against 
the  man  delivering  the  milk,  unless  he  is  seen  by 
some  person  adding  the  water.  Circumstantial 
evidence  will  not  be  taken,  but  in  England,  I  think, 
in  a  couple  of  cases,  the  men  have  been  punished  for 
watering  the  milk.  In  one  case  a  man  put  20  per 
cent,  of  water  into  his  employer's  milk. 

3828.  And  the  master  proved  nothing  except  that  he 
delivered  the  milk  to  the  man  as  it  came  from  the 
cow? — Yes. 

3829.  The  milk  was  sampled  on  delivery  and  found 
to  be  impure? — Yes. 


3830.  And  the  person  in  charge  of  the  milk  was 
convicted  of  having  added  water  to  it  rather  than  the 
owner  of  the  milk? — Yes. 

3831.  Do  you  suggest  that  the  application  of  that 
principle  to  Ireland  would  be  helpful  to  the  trade?— 
Very.  It  would  deter  the  man  from  tampering  with 
the  milk.  This  is  a  very  serious  matter  for  those  in 
the  trade,  especially  any  person  not  having  members  of 
his  own  family  delivering  the  milk. 

3832.  Naturally,  men  of  repute  have  a  distinct  objec- 
tion to  have  their  name  associated  with  what  might  be 
regarded  by  the  public  as  a  fraud  on  them? — Yes. 
The  public  very  seldom  believe  that  they  get  pure  milk, 
but  they  do.  I  have  brought  you  a  photo  of  my  own 
premises,  not  that  I  intend  carrying  on  the  business 
much  longer  if  the  position  of  the  trade  does  not 
improve.    (Three  photographs  were  exhibited.) 

3833.  Lady  Everaed. — There  has  been  some 
evidence  before  us  that  a  very  large  quantity  of  milk 
is  delivered  by  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Rail- 
way Co.  for  the  benefit  of  their  employees? — I  have 
never  heard  of  it.  The  clerks  get  their  milk  from 
me. 

3834.  The  Chairman. — A  statement  was  made  here 
to  that  effect  by  a  witness.  That  is  the  reason  Lady 
Everard  asks  the  question.  You  don't  know  any 
employees  of  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway 
Co.  getting  their  milk  supply  from  the  country? — No. 
I  supply  the  clerks  at  Kingsbridge  and  almost  all  the 
officials  at  Inchicore. 

3835.  Lady  Everard. — You  say  that  if  full  com- 
pensation could  be  given  for  cattle  which  have  been 
slaughtered  it  would  make  a  great  difference? — Yes. 

3836.  Have  you  ever  thought  over  any  scheme  of 
insurance  of  cattle? — Yes,  but  the  premium  has  always 
been  quoted  far  too  high. 

3837.  We  have  been  told  that  in  France  there  is  a 
very  perfect  system  of  insurance — that  a  Society  is 
formed  to  insure  the  cows,  and  that  these  are  insured 
by  the  Head  Office  and  by  the  State? — It  is  a  matter 
I  have  thought  of. 

3838.  Do  you  think  if  such  a  scheme  could  be  carried 
into  operation  it  would  be  of  advantage  to  the  trade? — 
Yes. 

3839.  Mr.  O'Brien. — When  you  made  inquiries  about 
the  insurance  of  cattle  do  you  remember  what  was  the 
premium  asked? — I  cannot  give  you  the  figures  from 
memory,  but  I  .  know  they  were  very  high. 

3840.  5s.  per  cow? — It  was  far  more.  I  think  it 
came  to  something  like  15s.  or  16s. 

3841.  Mr.  Wilson. — If  a  scheme  could  be  designed 
which  covered  the  insurance  of  the  ordinary  cattle  of 
Ireland  at  5s.  per  head  you  think  it  would  meet  with 
approval? — It  would  fit  in  very  well;  but  that  is  high 
for  a  big  herd. 

Mr.  O'Brien. — I  worked  it  out  in  the  case  of  my 
own  cattle,  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion,  having 
regard  to  the  losses,  that  it  would  not  pay  me  to  insure 
all  my  animals  at  5s.  per  head. 

3842.  Lady  Everard. — It  is  your  opinion  that  if  a 
scheme  of  insurance  could  be  devised  whereby  dairy 
cattle  could  be  insured,  it  would  be  of  enormous  value 
to  the  trade? — Yes. 

8843.  Mr.  Wilson. — -Another  point  that  a  good  deal 
of  attention  has  been  given  to  lately  is  the  matter  of 
keeping  a  record  of  the  milk  production  of  each  cow. 
Have  you  any  personal  knowledge  of  that? — No.  It 
would  entail  the  expense  of  keeping  a  person  to  look 
after  it.  We  start  work  milking  at  half-past  three  or 
at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  It  is  hard  work  to  have 
the  milk  out  for  six  o'clock. 

3844.  Mr.  O'Beien. — When  do  you  commence 
milking  for  the  evening  delivery? — About  12.30  in  the 
afternoon. 

3845.  Mr.  Wilson. — The  reason  I  mention  the  record 
system  is  that  it  is  the  only  method  by  which  we  can 
know  whether  a  cow  is  paying  her  way  or  not.  I  have 
personal  experience  of  it,  and  many  of  the  cows  that  I 
thought  were  doing  extremely  well  were  not  doing  well 
at  all.  By  that  system  I  raised  my  weekly  average  to 
over  17  gallons  per  head  by  weeding  out  the  bad 
milkers. — How  long  after  you  weeded  out  the  bad  cows 
did  you  continue  to  find  that  you  had  17  gallons? 

3846.  That  was  the  average  yield  per  cow.  I  did 
not   continue  the   system,   as   I   got    some  milking 
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machine  that  prevented  me  carrying  on  the  record. 
Only  for  that  I  would  have  continued  the  record, 
and  I  regard  it  as  an  essential  part  of  the  modern 
dairy.  Would  you  agree  with  that? — I  would  agree 
that  every  precaution  should  be  taken  to  see  what  the 
cattle  yield.  I  often  go  round  the  milkers  and  ask 
how  much  the  cows  give.  You  cannot  always  rely  on 
their  statements.  My  son  very  often  takes  three  or 
four  cows  and  milks  them  himself,  and  in  that  way  we 
know  whether  they  are  paying  or  not. 

3847.  Without  keeping  an  actual  record  a  man  may 
go  wrong  with  regard  to  the  cow  that  is  paying  her 
way  and  the  one  that  is  not.  Have  you  personal 
knowledge  of  this? — We  have  no  personal  knowledge 
of  the  weighing  machines,  and  I  know  no  shops  in 
Dublin  where  they  are  used. 

3848.  The  Chairman. — Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  only 
milk  your  cows  for  the  one  calving? — I  breed  a  lot.  I 
keep  my  own  bull.  As  I  explained,  we  only  keep 
cows  of  which  we  have  some  fair  knowledge  that  they 
are  good  milkers. 

3849.  You  don't  ascertain  the  accurate  yield  per 
cow? — We  cannot  give  figures. 

3850.  Mr.  Wilson. — With  regard  to  the  incidence  of 
tuberculosis,  your  experience  goes  to  show  that 
personally  you  have  not  lost  very  much  from  that 
disease? — I  have  not  lost  much. 

3851.  I  may  say,  nothing? — Yes. 

3852.  Is  that  the  experience  of  your  friends  in  the 
trade,  generally,  up  to  now? — I  have  heard  from  time 
to  time  of  cows  being  condemned. 

3853.  It  is  not  what  you  would  call  a  plague  in  the 
trade? — No. 

3854.  The  number  of  cows  that  die  or  have  been 
destroyed  by  reason  of  the  disease  is  not  very  great?— 
No.    It  is  not  very  great. 

3855.  We  had  evidence  given  to  us  that  in  certain 
areas,  and  more  particularly  in  the  Urban  areas,  an 
improvement  would  be  arrived  at  by  the  establishment 
of  a  municipal  supply.  What  would  your  opinion  be 
on  that? — I  would  not  like  to  give  any  opinion  on  it, 
because  it  is  a  broad  question  that  would  take  a  great 
deal  of  consideration  before  anyone  could  give  an 
opinion.  Certainly,  unless  milk  is  delivered  the  people 
won't  go  for  it,  and  I  said  that  to  the  Countess  of 
Aberdeen  when  she  was  starting  her  depots  for 
children's  milk,  and  I  think  that  she  has  found  it  out 
since,  that  the  people  will  not  go  to  the  trouble  of 
fetching  it. 

3856.  In  your  estimate  you  have  put  the  cost  of 
delivering)  the  milk  at  Is.  6d.  a  week? — Yes. 

3857.  I  worked  it  out  myself  the  other  way,  so  much 
a  gallon  per  week,  from  my  own  experience.  Your 
average  cow  gives  14  gallons? — Yes. 

3858.  That  is  over  a  penny  a  gallon  for  the  delivery? 
— Yes. 

3859.  That  corresponds  with  my  own  estimate. — The 
figures  I  have  taken  are  the  very  lowest  rate  that 
any  man  can  take  for  the  working  of  the  trade. 

3860.  The  cost  of  delivery  at  Ud.  or  2d.  a  gallon  is 
not  a  very  serious  item  to  the  working  man  who  buys 
milk  at  his  own  door? — No. 

3861.  Reverting  for  a  moment  to  the  question  of  the 
tuberculous  animal,  there  are  some  of  these  beasts  in 
the  milk  trade  that  are  really  seriously  ill— piners 
you  would  call  them— animals  that  are  undeniably 
ill? — Yes. 

3862.  Would  you  not  consider  it  a  good  thing  for  the 
owner  of  such  an  animal  to  have  it  destroyed  ?— Yes 
and  for  the  animal.  ' 

3863.  The  animal  is  likely  to  infect  its  neighbours 
Yes. 

3864.  But  apart  from  the  public  health,  the  farmer 
stands  to  lose  by  keeping  an  animal  of  that  kind 
standmg  in- his  stall?— Yes. 

3865.  That  would  be  my  opinion  too.  We  have 
evidence  that  the  City  Authorities  have  no  power  or 
do  not  use  whatever  little  power  they  may  have,  to 
go  beyond  their  area  to  control  the  trade  outside?— It 
IS  a  disputed  question  whether  they  have  that  power. 

3866.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  giving  them  that 
power  if  they  have  not  got  it  already?— Yes  for  the 
simple  reason  that  I  think  the  men  in  the  city  are 


better  educated  to  the  work  than  the  country  men — 
not  saying  that  the  country  men  cannot  be  educated 
as  well  later  on. 

3867.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  there  is  very  little 
margin  for  any  kind  of  expensive  improvement  in  the 
dairy  business? — Yes. 

3868.  The  only  improvement  that  could  be  carried 
out  without  affecting  the  existing  prices  would  be 
improvements  that  would  cost  little  or  nothing? — That 
is  so. 

3869.  These  improvements  are  hard  to  find? — They 
are. 

3870.  Mr.  Campbell. — You  say,  Mr.  Young,  you 
would  prefer  to  have  the  trade  in  the  hands  of  persons 
who  have  their  family  to  assist  them  rather  than  that 
it  should  be  in  the  hands  of  big  producers? — I  said  it 
would  be  more  suitable  for  the  small  man  than  a  Com- 
pany.   I  did  not  say  I  would  prefer  it. 

3871.  In  what  way  would  it  be  more  suitable? — It 
would  be  more  suitable  for  the  man  who  carries  on  the 
trade  himself  with,  say,  20  cows,  with  one  or  two 
of  his  family  to  help  him,  than  for  a  Company.  The 
Company  would  be  more  or  less  in  the  hands  of 
all  the  employees. 

3872.  But  if  he  was  a  large  employer  he  could  put 
more  capital  into  the  business,  and  do  it  well?— The 
better  you  do  it  the  more  expensive  it  becomes. 

3873.  But,  unfortunately,  it  has  to  be  done  expen- 
sively?— Then  the  members  will  bave  to  go  out  of  the 
trade. 

3874.  Is  it  not  just  those  very  people  you  refer  to 
who  keep  down  the  prices — the  small  men? — To  a  cer- 
tain extent. 

3875.  They  can  do  it  more  cheaply? — They  can. 

3876.  In  other  words,  they  can  make  a  profit  and  you 
cannot? — They  make  a  profit,  but  if  my  view  were 
taken  they  would  only  get  a  workingman's  profit.  They 
are  making  the  profit  of  the  producer,  and  of  the  milk 
server,  and  of  the  milkers. 

3877.  You  say  that  that  class  of  men  can  do  it  more 
cheaply  than  you? — Yes. 

3878.  Therefore  it  is  that  man  who  is  doing  you  out 
of  trade? — I  would  not  say  that. 

3879.  You  are  going  out  of  the  trade  you  say — you 
have  shown  from  the  figures  that  you  cannot  continue? 
— It  is  not  worth  it. 

3880.  Are  you  satisfied  that  that  small  man  is  work- 
ing under  as  cleanly  conditions  as  you  can  work? — Some 
are. 

3881.  Many  of  them  are  not,  you  think? — There  are 
many  I  cannot  say  so  much  about. 

3882.  They  are  not  so  well  able  to  make  improve- 
ments as  you  are? — I  don't  suppose  they  are. 

3883.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  in  Dublin  anyone  who 
can  get  hold  of  a  shed  can  put  in  cows? — Not  if  the 
Cowsheds  Order  is  put  into  operation.  Tlie  cubic 
space  in  Dublin  is  700  feet. 

3884.  Your  premises  are  above  the  average  size,  I 
think,  judging  from  the  photograph? — Yes.  Cowsheds, 
must  contain  a  certain  cubic  space  in  the  city  and 
country.  I  think  there  is  a  difference  of  200  feet  be- 
tween the  requirements  in  the  country  and  citv. 

3885.  It  is  500  cubic  feet  in  the  country  and  700 
feet  in  the  city.  I  did  not  quite  follow  your  argument 
that  full  compensation  for  the  destruction  of  tuberculous 
cows  would  be  a  help  to  the  trade? — It  would. 

3886.  Because  you  had  only  one  or  two  tuberculous 
cows  in  your  herd? — That  is  mere  good  luck,  but  many 
others  are  not  so  fortunate. 

3887.  You  are  quite  certain  that  there  are  many  milk 
producers  in  Dublin  who  are  annually  suffering  loss- 
from  tuberculous  cows? — I  believe  so,  and  if  I  may 
give  you  the  reason  it  is  this — there  are  many  men  who 
don't  buy  as  good  or  expensive  cattle  as  I  do,  and  their 
cows  are  very  likely  to  be  affected. 

3888.  It  would  help  the  trade  in  this  way,  that  the 
dairymen  could  buy  a  cheaper  cow? — Yes. 

3889.  That  would  be  the  tendency — that  you  could 
afford  to  risk  more? — Yes. 

3890.  Have  you  ever  tried  bringing  milk  in  from  the 
country  ? — No. 

3891.  Do  you  know  anyone  who  has  worked  it?— 
There  are  many  people  getting  in  milk  from  the 
country. 

3892.  Do  you  know  where  it  can  be  brought  from 
within,  say,  one  hundred  miles  of  Dublin? — I  cannot 
tell  you,  but  the  Lucan  Dairy  bring  their  milk  from  the 
country,  and  there  is  another  place  in  Baggot  Street 
that  also  brings  milk  ^rom  the  country. 
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3893.  Did  you  ever  calculate  whether  you  could  not 
buy  it  as  cheaply  as  you  produce  it? — I  could  buy  it 
cheaper. 

3894.  You  would  not  go  in  for  that  system? — No. 

3895.  Is  that  because  the  custom  of  the  trade  in  Dub- 
lin is  to  produce  the  milk  in  the  town  or  near  the  town? 
— I  think  it  is  more  because  the  greater  number  of  people 
who  want  good  milk  require  it  fresh.  They  want  it 
almost  hot,  and  they  don't  like  preservatives  which  are 
in  all  country  milk,  more  or  less. 

3896.  You  would  get  milk  from  the  country  without 
preservatives? — Very  little.  In  the  summer  time  I 
don't  see  how  it  could  be  done,  especially  from  places 
so  far  distant  as  Cork,  Bandon  or  Tipperary.  I  do  not 
know  how  it  would  keep. 

3897.  Do  you  know  the  railway  freight  for  milk? — 
M.  and  Hd.  per  gallon  according  to  the  distance. 

3898.  And  Id.  would  carry  it  a  long  distance? — I  sup- 
pose it  would  carry  it  a  fair  distance. 

3899.  None  of  the  dairy  men  have  tried  to  increase 
their  trade  by  buying  such  milk  and  delivering  it  to 
their  customers? — -No. 

3900.  If  you  began  to  do  that  you  would  be  con- 
sidered as  departing  from  the  well  established  custom 
of  the  trade  in  Dublin? — If  my  customers  knew  I  got 
it  from  the  country  I  don't  think  they  would  take  it. 

3901.  Notwithstanding  that  London  takes  all  its  milk 
from  the  country? — Yes.  The  London  people  would  be 
very  pleased  if  they  could  get  milk  fresh  from  the  cow. 

3902.  I  don't  think  they  mind  that.  What  they 
want  is  good  milk.  That  system  has  never  been  tried 
by  the  dairymen  in  Dublin? — No. 

3903.  You  are  not  prepared  to  give  an  opinion  as  to 
whether,  if  you  got  it  at  6d.  a  gallon  on  rail  and  8d. 
in  the  winter,  it  would  not  pay?- — No. 

3904.  Don't  you  think  people  would  be  willing  to  seU 
it  at  that  price  if  they  were  asked? — In  the  country? 

3905.  Yes?— Not  in  the  winter. 

3906.  If  you  give  me  an  order,  I  will  try  and  execute 
it  for  you.  When  you  send  your  milk  out  with  your 
man,  do  you  seal  the  can  up? — No. 

3907.  Why  don't  you  do  that;  he  could  not  then 
touch  it? — He  has  to  take  it  out  of  the  can. 

3908.  He  takes  it  out  at  the  bottom?— Yes.  He  has 
a  serving  can.  I  knew  a  fellow  who  carried  a  two-gallon 
can  of  water  in  the  car  with  him. 

3909.  Mr.  Wilson.— That  would  not  be  in  Dublin?— 
It  was. 

3910.  The  Chairman.— Was  it  on  the  North  side?— 
I  won't  divide  the  city. 

3911.  Mr.  Campbell. — It  is  a  very  common  practice 
to  put  on  a  little  seal  and  the  man  could  not  break 
it  without  your  knowing  it.  These  seals  are  very 
cheap? — We  put  on  locks  very  often,  but  if  you  have 
a  dishonest  man  you  cannot  tell  what  he  may  do.  I 
don't  say  that  the  majority  of  them  are  dishonest,  but 
from  time  to  time  you  will  get  men  that  you  could  not 
watch,  even  if  you  were  sitting  on  the  car  with  them. 

3912.  How  often  are  your  yards  inspected? — About 
•once  a  week. 

3913.  Who  is  your  Veterinary  Officer? — He  does  not 
come  once  a  week.  He  turns  up  about  three  or  four 
times  in  the  season. 

3914.  Who  inspects  it  then?— The  Inspector  of  Cow- 
sheds. 

3915.  The  Chairman.- Mr.  Collins,  is  it?— He  comes 
occasionally,  too.  We  have  one  inspector  coming  to 
us  every  week. 

3916.  Mr.  Campbell.— Does  the  Veterinary  Inspector 
examme  the  udders  of  the  cows? — Yes. 

3917.  You  told  us  that  grains  are  poorer  now  than 
they  used  to  be?— Yes. 

3918.  How  do  you  know  that?— I  would  be  giving 
away  trade  secrets  if  I  told  you  that^I  am  in  the  grain 
trade.  ^  The  machmery  in  the  breweries  and  distilleries 
for  grmdmg  is  much  finer  now  than  it  used  to  be,  and 
the  barley,  mstead  of  being  subjected  to  the  old  pro- 
cess, goes  through  a  difierent  process  and  it  comes  out 
almost  meal. 

3919  It  must  be  that  they  are  taking  the  starch 
more  thoroughly  out  of  it?— Yes.  There  is  as  little 
nutriment  as  possible  loft  in  it. 

3920.  The  Chairman.— There  is  one  point  with  le- 
S'^'tk  f  ^  °^  production  I  should  like  to  clear 
q'^'oi!?  ^^^''es.you  fe"*ve  us  show  an  actual  loss  of 
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3921.  Obviously  the  trade  could  not  be  carried  on  on 
these  terms  for  the  whole  year? — -Certainly  not. 

3922.  What  do  you  estimate  is  the  cost  of  keeping 
a  cow  on  grass  for  six  months? — 4s.  6d.  to  5s.  a  week. 

3923.  So  that  the  profit  made  on  the  sale  of  the  milk 
during  the  summer  months  must  go  to  redeem  the  loss 
arising  out  of  the  sale  during  the  winter  months? — Yes. 

3924.  I  wanted  to  make  that  quite  clear,  because  the 
public  might  be  sceptical  if  it  was  stated  that  the  cow- 
keepers  were  carrying  on  the  trade  at  a  continual  loss. 
But  your  explanation  is  that  the  profit  arising  out  of 
the  sale  of  the  milk  when  the  cows  can  be  fed  cheaply 
in  the  summer  season  enables  them  to  carry  on  the 
trade  in  the  winter  months? — Yes. 

3925.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  price  paid  for 
the  milk?— Yes,  the  price  of  the  milk  goes  down  in  the 
summer  to  Is.  a  gallon. 

3926.  There  is  a  reduction  of  2d.  per  gallon  in  the 
summer? — 4c?.  per  gallon.  Is.  4(J.  is  the  standard  price; 
I  only  gave  Is.  2d.  as  my  average. 

3927.  The  milk  yield  is  increased  in  the  summer? — 
Yes. 

3928.  To  what  proportion  would  you  say?  You  gave 
us  the  average  milk  yield  as  14  gallons  per  cow  in  the 
winter  months? — Yes. 

3929.  What  is  the  average  in  the  summer? — I  did 
not  calculate  that,  I  suppose  two  to  two  and  a  half 
gallons  extra. 

3930.  So  that  you  would  have  an  average  yield  in 
the  summer  of  about  16  to  17  gallons  per  cow  per 
week? — Yes. 

3931.  And  that  would  be  16s.  or  17s. — that  would  be 
the  result  in  money? — Yes. 

3932.  I  took  down  the  cost  of  your  feeding  at  Is.  i^d. 
per  week  for  the  winter  months? — Yes. 

3933.  And  the  cost  of  delivery  and  other  incidental 
expenses  stands  at  the  same  figure  in  summer  as  in 
winter? — You  will  not  get  more  than  twenty  weeks' 
milk  in  the  summer,  and  you  have  to  take  the  winter 
at  thirty-two  weeks. 

Mr.  Wilson. — I  have  worked  out  Mr.  Young's  figures 
as  follows  : — Feeding  one  cow  during  20  weeks  of  sum- 
mer at  5s.,  £5:  for  32  weeks  of  winter  at  14s.  Hd., 
£23;  expenses  of  delivery,  rents,  depreciation,  etc,  for 
52  weeks  at  5^^.,  £13  8s.  8d.;  total,  £41  8s.  8d. 

3934.  Prof.  Mettam. — Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in 
obtaining  dairy  cattle  in  the  markets? — No. 

3935.  There  is  always  a  good  supply  of  fair  dairy 
cattle  in  the  market? — There  are  a  good  lot  of  them 
that  are  not  exposed  in  the  market  at  all,  and  they 
are  sent  to  England  before  the  local  customer  gets  a 
chance  to  buy. 

3936.  That  is  illegal,  I  believe? — I  believe  so. 

3937.  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  buying  a  cow 
subject  to  the  tuberculin  test? — I  have  heard  from 
various  veterinary  surgeons  that  it  is  not  a  true  test. 

3938.  You  may  take  it  from  me  it  is.  Is  there  any 
difficulty  in  buying  a  cow  subject  to  the  tuberculin 
test?— No. 

3939.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  objection  on 
the  part  of  the  dealer  or  customer  in  applying  the  test, 
and  buying  the  cow  if  she  passed  it? — They  could  not 
apply  the  test  in  the  market.  The  cows  have  to  be  put 
into  the  sheds  for  two  or  three  days,  and  the  dealers 
would  never  stand  that. 

3940.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  at — there  would 
be  a  great  difficulty  in  buying  a  cow  subject  to  the 
test?— Yes. 

3941.  Do  you  not  think  that  to  a  certain  extent  the 
purchaser  is  bound  to  take  a  certain  amount  of  risk? 
—Yes,  -he  takes  all  the  risk. 

3942.  Do  you  not  think  any  customer  should  take  a 
certain  amount  of  risk? — No. 

3943.  Of  course  you  maintain  that  if  a  cow  is  seized 
■and  slaughtered  for  the  protection  of  the  public  health, 
the  public  ought  to  pay  a  certain  amount  of  the  loss 
accruing  to  the  owner  of  the  cow? — Yes. 

3944.  But  you  do  not  wish  that  the  public  should 
pay  it  all  ? — I  think  they  should ;  because  if  it  was  not 
for  the  tuberculosis,  and  the  danger  of  consumption 
arising  from  having  anything  to  say  to  the  milk  of  a 
cow  that  is  tuberculous,  and  where  the  cow  is  bought 
to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  as  a  milch  cow, 
I  am  of  opinion  that  in  that  case  the  State  should  pay. 
It  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  that  the  disease 
should  be  got  rid  of.  The  man  not  in  the  dairy  trade 
has  other  means  of  getting  rid  of  his  animals  without 
anyone  knowing  anytliing  about  it.  But  in  the  Case  of 
the  milch  COW  there  is  constant  inspection.  This  is- a 
very  broad  question — the  supply  of  pure  new  milk;  and 
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tuberculosis  is  a  disease  on  which  a  great  deal  of  money 
has  been  spent  in  trying  to  prevent  its  spread.  Here 
is  the  milk  which  is  supposed  to  be  life  and  blood  to 
everyone,  and  you  want  the  man  to  produce  that  with- 
out helping  him  in  any  shape  or  form. 

3945.  I  wanted  to  know  exactly  whether,  as  regards 
this  compensation,  a  certain  amount  of  loss  might  not 
be  properly  credited  to  the  owner"? — Why  did  the 
Government  give  us  full  compensation  in  regard  to 
pleuro-pneumonia  and  swine  fever,  and  this  is  a  more 
vital  question  than  the  one  or  the  other,  and  I  think 
the  Government  should  assist. 

3946.  Mr.  Campbell. — In  the  case  of  pleuro-pneu- 
monia and  swine  fever,  they  slaughtered  all  animals 
in  contact,  but  they  did  not  give  full  compensation  for 
the  diseased  animals? — All  were  valued. 

3947.  Prof.  Mettam. — Do  you  find  the  veterinary  or 
dairy  inspection  irksome? — No,  I  think  the  Inspectors 
are  very  reasonable,  and  they  are  of  benefit  to  the 
people  keeping  the  cows,  as  well  as  to  the  public. 

3948.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  same  form  of 
inspection  ought  to  be  resorted  to  in  the  country  as  in 
the  city? — Most  decidedly. 

3949.  That  those  in  the  business  in  the  country 
should  be  subjected  to  the  same  inspection  as  you  are? 
—Yes. 

3950.  We  know  nothing  about  the  milk  that  is  sent 
from  the  country  into  the  city — the  conditions  under 
which  it  is  produced? — No. 

3951.  And  you  think  there  should  be  the  same  in- 
spection as  you  have  here? — Yes. 

3952.  The  Chairman  referred  to  the  so-called  Widal 
test,  to  see  if  people  were  infected  with  typhoid? — Yes. 

3953.  Do  you  think  the  men  themselves  would  have 
any  objection  to  this  test? — I  do  not  know.  I  do  not 
think  they  would  when  they  knew  how  simple  it  is. 
In  fact,  it  would  be  no  harm  if  we  all  got  it. 

3954.  Mr.  O'Brien. — You  never  tried  sending  out 
milk  in  sealed  bottles? — No. 

3955.  Is  it  being  done  here? — Yes. 

3956.  Extensively?— No. 

3957.  Have  you  over  tried  taking  samples  of  the  milk 
you  were  sending  out  for  delivery  and  keeping  them, 
in  ease  there  was  any  prosecution  for  added  water? — I 
never  kept  a  sample  for  that  purpose.  I  keep  it  to 
test  it  for  the  cream,  but  not  to  test  it  for  the  water. 

3958.  When  you  get  a  new  man,  who  is  going  to 
deliyer  your  milk,  do  you  not  take  a  sample  of  the  milk 
to  fall  back  on  in  case  of  prosecution? — No;  but  I 
think  it  would  be  a  very  good  plan.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  dilficulty.  The  man  could  swear  that  the 
sample  retained  was  not  from  the  milk  delivered. 

3959.  In  the  case  of  a  prosecution,  I  think  you 
would  be  well  protected  if  you  said,  "  I  am  in  the 
habit  of  taking  samples  of  milk,  and  here  is  a  sample 
of  the  milk  before  the  Court  "? — I  think  it  should  be 
done,  but  the  milk-server  might  swear  that  he  did 
not  see  the  sample  taken,  or  that  it  might  not  be  a 
sample  at  all  of  the  milk  he  got  to  deliver.  It  would 
be  very  good  circumstantial  evidence  in  a  way.  The 
law  says  you  cannot  prosecute  a  man  unless  you  have 
positive  proof  from  someone  who  actually  saw  him 
adding  water  to  the  milk. 

3960.  What  I  was  thinking  was  that  where  a  man 
delivers  milk,  and  the  customers  complain  of  the  milk, 
or  an  inspector  meets  him  and  takes  a  sample,  and 
finds  that  the  milk  is  below  standard,  the  inspector 
prosecutes  you,  not  the  man? — Yes. 

3961.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  pro- 
tection against  such  fraudulent  methods  of  the  man  if 
you  had  a  sample  already  taken.  You  have  never 
tried  that  for  that  purpose? — No,  but  I  was  thinking 
of  doing  so. 

3962.  Do  you  have  any  difficulty  with  your  customers 
about  not  getting  up  in  the  morning  to  take  in  the 
milk?— Yes. 

3963.  Do  you  have  to  leave  cans  at  the  doors  some- 
times?— No. 

3964.  I  suppose  most  of  your  customers  get  up 
early? — Round  our  neighbourhood  they  do,  but  in  the 
ether  districts  we  serve  the  girls  wait  for  the  milkman 
to  call  them,  and  that  causes  a  lot  of  delay.  It  causes 
so  much  delay  that  we  have  to  send  an  extra  cart  in 
the  morning. 

3965.  You  do  not  leave  cans  at  the  door? — No. 

3966.  Do  you  tiiink  it, would  be  possible  to  have 
municipal  depots  situated  at  stated  places,  which  would 


be  under  inspection,  and  then  insist  that  everybody 
should  send  round  there  for  their  milk.  All  the  milk 
would  come  into  these  depots  from  the  country? — I  do 
not  think  so. 

3967.  There  is  no  doubt  that  you  can  get  milk  very 
much  more  cheaply  in  the  country  than  you  can  supply 
it  here  at  a  profit? — Yes. 

3968.  I  may  say  that  if  we  could  sell  milk  in  the 
Co.  Limerick  at  8d.  per  gallon  all  the  year  round  it 
M'ould  pay  us  better  than  making  butter  out  of  it; 
and  if  you  add  Id.  or  l^d.  to  that  for  carriage,  it  would 
pay  you  to  take  it? — Yes. 

3969.  Supposing  you  had  such  an  organisation  for 
the  distribution  of  the  milk,  and  all  the  milk  came 
into  these  central  depots  at  that  price,  it  would  pay 
very  well? — How  is  it  that  at  the  present  time  most 
of  the  creameries  in  connection  with  Co.  Limerick  have 
only  about  two  deliveries  in  the  week,  and  that  they 
are  sending  it  to  one  creamery,  and  yet  you  say  you 
could  send  up  milk  plentifully  by  rail. 

3970.  What  I  mean  to  say  is,  not  that  the  milk  is 
plentiful,  but  that  it  would  pay  us  far  better  to  sell 
milk  up  here  if  we  could  get  8d.  a  gallon  for  it,  than 
it  would  be  to  send  it  to  the  creamery.  In  my 
creamery  the  highest  price  paid  for  whole  milk  is  Hd, 
a  gallon,  and  that  is  only  for  one  month  of  the  year. 
The  average  price  all  the  year  round  is  5|d.  a  gallon. 
Those  of  us  who  tried  winter  dairying  found  it  does  not 
pay  unless  you  have  very  good  cows  which  give  great 
quantities  of  milk;  but  if  we  were  to  get  8d.  a  gallon 
for  the  milk  it  would  pay  us  to  produce  it  in  the 
winter.  The  creameries  cannot  afford  to  give  more 
than  lid.  a  gallon  for  the  small  amount  of  milk  they 
can  get;  they  have  to  take  it  out  of  the  summer  milk. 
I  think  it  would  certainly  pay  better;  and  do  not  you 
think  in  that  case  it  would  be  better  not  to  have 
your  dairy  and  cowsheds  in  the  city? — I  do  not  at  all 
agree  with  that.  The  milk  coming  from  the  country 
gets  a  great  deal  of  handling  that  the  Dublin  milk 
does  not  get,  and  I  do  not  think  that  it  can  be  sent  up 
to  the  city  without  a  lot  of  preservatives  in  it.  The 
late  Dr.  More  Madden  said  that  legislation  should  be 
brought  in  to  prevent  the  use  of  any  preservatives 
whatever,  especially  boric  acid,  as  they  are  very 
injurious  to  children.  That  was  his  opinion  of  it.  I 
believe  no  milk  can  be  sent  any  great  distance  without 
undergoing  some  process  that  would  be  injurious  to  it. 

3971.  How  far  do  you  send  your  milk? — About  two 
and  a  half  miles  at  the  very  farthest. 

3972.  In  these  spring  carts? — Yes. 

3973.  Supposing  you  put  the  pure  milk  into  a  clean 
can,  say,  fifty  miles  away,  do  you  think  there  would  be 
any  difference  between  it  and  your  milk  sent  two  and  a 
half  miles  by  cart? — I  do,  because  all  the  milk  delivered 
in  the  city  in  the  morning  comes  up  in  the  evening. 

3974.  I  am  speaking  of  the  actual  detriment  to  the 
milk — the  churning  it  gets  in  the  train? — I  cannot  give 
an  opinion  on  that.  If  the  city  dairymen  gave  up 
supplying  milk,  the  city  would  left  very  short  of  milk. 
The  more  educated  countrymen  become  the  more  they 
will  see  that  they  have  other  ways  of  making  money 
than  by  producing  milk. 

3975.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — You  use  no  form 
of  preservative  in  your  dairy? — No. 

3976.  The  Dublin  cow-keepers  do  not  use  it,  as  a 
rule? — No;  I  know  none  who  do. 

3977.  The  great  majority  do  not? — No.  The  milk 
is  taken  from  the  cows  in  the  morning  and  delivered, 
and  the  same  thing  takes  place  in  the  evening. 

3978.  Which  is  the  preservative  most  likely  to  be 
used? — Boric  acid. 

3979.  Miss  McNeill. — Do  you  know  whether  the 
price  of  milk  has  changed  in  Dublin  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years;  I  mean  the  selling  price? — Yes. 

3980.  Has  it  increased? — It  was  dearer. 

3981.  Generally  speaking,  I  suppose  the  working 
classes  in  Dublin  are  earning  higher  wages  than  they 
were? — Yes. 

3982.  Suppose  it  should  be  necessary  to  increase  the 
price,  would  that  be  a  corresponding  hardship  on  the 
working  classes? — No,  the  working  classes  can  afford  to 
pay  for  their  milk  at  the  present  day  prices. 

3983.  The  Chairman. — Or  even  if  the  price  should 
be  necessarily  increased  because  of  the  increased  cost 
of  production;  if  new  regulations  were  made  which 
might  involve  increased  expense  in  production,  do  you 
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think  that  that  would  in  any  degree  lower  the  con- 
sumption of  milk  among  the  humbler  class? — I  do  not 
believe  it  would. 

3984.  Mr.  Campbell. — You  mean  you  believe  that  if 
a  man  is  getting  twenty  shillings  a  week,  and  that  you 
increase  the  price  of  milk,  it  will  not  be  a  bar  to  his 


purchasing  it  for  his  children?— I  do  not  believe  it 
would. 

3985.  I  do  not  agree  with  you? — It  may  to  a  small 
extent. 

3986.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — I  suppose  the  man 
who  uses  milk  for  his  children  would  use  it  still? — Yes. 
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3987.  The  Chairman. — You  are  assistant  principal 
at  the  Marlborough  Street  Training  College,  Glasnevin? 
— Yes. 

3988.  And  you  have  had  the  advantage  of  paying  a 
visit  to  Copenhagen  in  order  to  inspect  the  conditions 
under  which  milk  is  supplied  there>? — Not  in  order  to 
inspect  the  conditions:  but  I  was  in  Copenhagen. 

3989.  Took  it  on  a  tour?— Yes. 

3990.  I  would  be  glad  if  you  would  give  the 
Commission  a  history  of  what  you  saw  on  that  occasion  ? 
— I  Lave  prepared  a  short  statement,  which  I  will  read 
with  your  permission.  In  the  year  1878,  Mr.  Gunni 
Busck,  a  prominent  butter  merchant  of  Copenhagen, 
had  his  attention  directed  to  the  shockingly  bad  con- 
dition of  the  milk  supply  of  the  city.  The  cows  were 
kept  mostly  as  an  adjunct  of  the  distilleries,  on  the 
refuse  of  which  they  were  fed.  Workingmen  were 
unable  to  obtain  pure  clean  milk,  or,  indeed,  milk  of 
any  kind,  unless  they  patronised  the  spirit  stores  of 
these  distilleries.  Consideration  of  this  state  of  affairs 
led  Mr.  Busck  to  found  the  Copenhagen  Milk  Supply 
Co.,  with  the  small  capital  of  £500.  This  was  thirty- 
three  years  ago.  To-day  the  capital  exceeds  £25,000, 
and  the  Company  employs  over  four  hundred  servants. 
The  motto  of  the  Company  is  "  Ren  Maelk  af  sunde 
Koer  " — pure  milk  from  sound  cows — and  I  propose  to 
describe  as  briefly  as  possible  the  means  adopted  to 
attain  this  end.  The  Company  owns  no  cow.  The 
milk  is  obtained  from  a  number  of  selected  farms  in 
the  islands  of  Zealand  and  Falster.  These  farms  graze 
about  5,000  cows,  and  the  quantity  of  milk  dealt  with 
averages  6,000  gallons  per  day.  A  farmer,  wishing  to 
supply  milk  to  this  Company,  must  sign  certain  regula- 
tions, among  which  are  the  following,  and  which  are 
to  be  found  in  Sir  Rider  Haggard's  "  Rural  Denmark," 
Appendix  A.  : — 

"  REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  SUPPLYING  OF 
MILK  TO  THE  COPENHAGEN  MILK-SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION. 

"  All  provender  given  to  the  cows  must  be  perfectly 
fresh  and  in  good  condition.  It  must  be  free  from 
everything  that  could  communicate  to  the  milk  any 
abnormal  odour  or  colour. 

"  In  summer  the  cows  must  be  turned  out  to  graze, 
and  be  given  nothing  but  grass  and  clover. 

"  Only  in  case  of  necessity  may  they  be  given  dry 
iorage  and  chopped  barley,  and  that  always  in  the  open 
air.  It  is  forbidden  to  keep  them  stalled  during  this 
period  of  the  year. 

"  The  farmer  must  arrange  with  the  Society  in 
advance  as  to  the  nature  of  the  food  which  he  proposes 
to  give  the  cows  during  the  winter. 

"  On  this  point,  however,  he  must,  in  any  case, 
adhere  to  the  following  rules  : — 

"  (a)  ROOTS. — Carrots  and  beetroot  should  be 
given  in  the  proportion  of  li  bushels  (36  litres)  per 
cow,  but  only  on  condition  that  they  are  mixed  with 
at  least  5  lbs.  (Danish)  of  corn,  bran,  and  cake. 
Cows  which  supply  milk  for  infants  must  only  be 
given  roots  in  the  proportion  of  half  a  bushel. 
Turnips,  cabbage  (choux-raves)  (?kohl-rabi,  i.e.,  cape 
cabbage),  swedes,  or  the  tops  of  turnips  or  kohl-rabi 
(raves)  may  not  be  included  in  the  food. 

"  (b)  CAKE. — Only  oil  and  sunflower  (tournesol) 
cake  may  be  used  in  the  proportion  of  at  most  1  lb. 
(Danish),  with  at  least  5  lb.  (Danish)  of  corn  and 
bran.  Cows  supplying  milk  for  infants  may  not  have 
cake. 

"  (c)  All  refuse  from  distilleries,  etc.,  is  for- 
bidden. 

"  Before  stabling  the  cows  in  the  autumn,  the  tail, 
hind-quarters,  and  udders  must  be  shorn. 
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"  The  calving  periods  must  be  so  regulated  that  the 
quantity  of  milk  delivered  to  the  Society  during  the 
months  of  September  and  October  is  not  less  than 
the  average  quantity  supplied  during  the  first  four 
months  of  the  year. 

"  THE  TREATMENT  OF  THE  MILK. 

"  The  milking  must  be  carried  out  with  the  greatest 
care  and  the  greatest  cleanliness.  Speaking  generally 
it  must  be  done  under  the  following  conditions  : — 

(a)  The  milkers  during  the  milking  must  wear 
a  special  dress,  and  be  provided  with  a  towel,  to  use 
when  they  need  to  wash  their  hands. 

"  (6)  The  byre  must  be  well  lighted,  especially 
behind  the  cow,  in  such  a  fashion  that  the  milker 
can  do  his  work  properly. 

"  (c)  Immediately  after  milking  the  milk  must  be 
passed  through  a  metal  sieve,  covered  with  a  cloth- 
of  clean  and  fine  linen. 

"  (d)  Thereafter  the  milk  must,  at  every  season 
of  the  year,  be  passed  through  a  refrigerating 
apparatus,  which  lowers  its  temperature  to  4  dg. 
Reamur  (41  dg.  F.)  It  must  be  kept  at  this 
temperature  until  it  leaves  the  farm. 

"  (e)  The  removal  of  manure  must  be  carried  out. 
in  the  morning  after  milking,  and  be  finished  in  the 
afternoon,  at  least  one  hour   before    the  evening: 
milking. 

"  (f)  The  milk  from  cows  that  have  just  come 
into  milk,  that  from  sick  cows,  and  also  that  from 
cows  which  are  giving  less  than  6  litres  a  day,, 
must  be  stored  separately  in  such  a  fashion  that  it 
can  neither  be  mixed  with  nor  confounded  with  the 
normal  milk  that  awaits  despatch  to  the  Society. 

"  The    farmer   must  always  have  in  store  a  fresh 
supply  of  ice,  of  at  least  30  lbs.  of  ice  to  every  100  litres- 
of  milk. 

"  He  must  use  the  '  Lawrence  '  apparatus  for  the 
purpose  of  refrigeration,  which  apparatus  the  Society 
can  deliver  to  him  on  his  farm." 

"  The  contractors  are  bound  upon  their  word  of 
honour  to  reply  to  all  the  Society's  inquiries  with 
reference  to  the  milk  which  they  supply. 

"  They  are  bound  also  to  allow  the  veterinary  officer 
of  the  Society  to  inspect  their  byres  whenever  he 
judges  this  to  be  necessary. 

"  Cows  certified  by  the  veterinary  to  be  tuberculous 
must  be  immediately  separated  from  the  herd  and 
sold,  or  killed  as  soon  as  possible. 

"  All  beasts  bred  for  milkers  must  have  been  sub- 
jected to  the  tuberculin  test.  Also  the  injections  must 
be  repeated  at  least  once  a  year  in  the  case  of  animals 
that  have  not  re-acted  to  the  test. 

"  The  contractors  are  bound  to  supervise  with  the 
greatest  care  the  health  of  all  persons  living  or  employed' 
on  their  farms,  as  well  as  that  of  their  own  families. 
They  are  bound,  in  case  any  infectious  disease  should 
appear,  to  notify  the  Society  at  once,  which  will  forth- 
with take  the  proper  steps  to  abate  the  sickness. 

"  In  this  case  the  Society  declines  the  milk  until 
every  trace  of  the  illness  has  disappeared.  The  Society, 
however,  during  this  period  will  pay  for  the  milk,, 
although  it  does  not  receive  it. 

"  In  case  the  Society  discovers  that  the  milk 
supplied  is  below  normal  in  quality,  and,  therefore,  not 
suitable  for  sale,  it  reserves  to  itself  the  right  to  refuse 
it  without  compensating  the  farmer." 

Such  are  the  principal  conditions  of  the  Copenhagen. 
Milk-Supply  Company.  Together  with  those  which  it- 
has  not  been  thought  necessary  to  translate,  they  must- 
be  signed  by  the  contracting  farmer  before  he  begins  to- 
supply  milk  to  the  Society.    It  will  be  observed  thai 
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"these  regulations  are  extremely  strict;  but  I  was 
Informed  that,  as  a  rule,  they  are  rigidly  observed. 
These  regulations  are  taken,  as  I  have  stated,  from 
Sir  Rider  Haggard's  "  Rural  Denmark,"  Appendix  A. 
For  the  carrying  out  of  these  regulations  the  Company 
employs  veterinary  surgeons,  who,  twice  every  month, 
examine  each  individual  cow,  at  the  same  time 
removing  from  the  eow-house  in  question  all  infected 
or  suspected  cows.  At  each  visit  of  inspection  he  fills 
and  forwards  to  the  Company  a  large  scheduled  form, 
giving  particulars  as  to  the  state  of  health  of  the  cows, 
etc.,  and  at  every  other  visit  he  fills  up  an  additional 
form  with  particulars  about  the  fodder.  At  least 
twice  a  year,  in  the  spring  and  in  the  autumn,  the 
travelling  dairy  expert  of  the  Company  visits  each 
farin,  without  previously  announcing  her  arrival,  and 
remains  there  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  in 
order  to  control  cleanliness  in  milking,  the  use  of  the 
Ulander  filter,  the  cooling  of  the  milk,  etc.,  with 
reference  to  all  of  which  she  has  to  fill  in  and  forward 
to  the  Company  a  fully  detailed  form. 

3991.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  cooling  of  the  milk 
immediately  after  milking  is  insisted  upon,  and  the 
temperature  test  is  the  first  one  applied  after  arrival 
at  the  depot.  Special  ice-cooled  vans  are  sent  out  to 
ihe  various  railway  stations,  and  the  Company 
guarantees  that  the  temperature  of  the  milk  cannot 
rise  above  41  dg.  F.  on  the  journey,  provided  it  has 
been  delivered  to  the  vans  at  a  temperature  not 
exceeding  this.  The  railway  runs  these  vans  into  a 
siding  on  the  Company's  own  premises.  On  the 
occasion  of  my  visit  to  the  depot,  which  I  reached 
at  10.30  p.m.,  the  train  had  just  arrived,  so  that  1 
had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  treatment  of  the 
milk  from  its  arrival  until  it  was  ready  for  delivery. 
I  may  remark  here,  that  from  10  p.m.  until  3  a.m.  is 
the  busiest  time  of  the  establishment,  as  it  is  during 
these  hours  that  the  milk  is  dealt  with.  On  ariival, 
the  temperature  of  each  can  is  first  taken,  and  !u;y 
milk  exceeding  6  dg.  Reaumur  (45  dg.  F.)  is  set  aside 
and  paid  for  at  a  reduced  rate.  Two  expert  women 
stand  at  a  table,  and  to  one  of  them  is  given  a  sample 
from  each  can.  She  first  smells  it  and  then  tastes  it. 
These  women  work  in  pairs,  and  are  on  duty  for  only 
an  hour  at  a  time.  It  is  said  that  they  are  so  skilled 
that_  they  can  readily  detect  anything  wrong  with  the 
quality  of  the  milk.  In  addition,  each  farmer's  milk 
is  periodically  analysed,  and  the  result  communicated 
to  him.  Having  successfully  passed  these  two  tests, 
the  milk  is  accepted,  weighed,  and  credited  to  the 
sender.  The  cans  are  next  emptied  through  a  sieve 
into  vats,  whence  the  milk  is  pumped  over  Lawrence 
coolers,  leaving  them  at  a  temperature  slightly 
exceeding  freezing  point.  It  then  runs  into  an 
enamelled  tank,  and  from  this  it  is  forced  by  a  pump 
through  a  cylinder  about  30  inches  high,  containing 
fine  gravel,  with  a  layer  of  linen  and  cotton  wool  on 
top.  This  gravel  is  sterilised  daily,  after  use,  by  being 
boiled  under  pressure  in  a  solution  of  soda,  and  after*^ 
wards  in  several  changes  of  clean  water.  From  the 
filter  the  milk  passes  into  large  tanks,  from  which  it 
is  either  bottled  direct  or  drawn  later  in  the  morning 
into  cans  for  distribution  among  the  customers. 

3992.  Cooling  and  filtering  are  the  only  processes  to 
which  the  milk  is  subjected  from  its  arrival  at  the  depot. 
Mr.  Busck  was  emphatic  in  his  disapproval  of  pas- 
teurisation. His  opinion,  in  which  he  is  supported  by 
many  of  the  leading  physicians,  was  forcible  and  to  the 
point.  '  He  who  pasteurises  good  milk  is  a  fool,  he 
who  pasteurises  bad  milk  is  a  rogue."  Mr.  Busek  be- 
lieves that  ihe  same  object  can  be  attained  by  obtaining 
the  milk  from  healthy  cows  and  in  as  cleanly  a  con- 
dition as  possible,  and  by  cooling  it  immediately,  so  as 
to  arrest  the  development  of  any  micro-organisms  which 
may  happen  to  get  into  it  during  milking.  He  holds 
that  the  only  excuse  for  pasteurisation  is  that  it  is 
■the  lesser  of  two  evils,  and  the  Copenhagen  Milk  Supply 
<.o.  has  shown  to  the  world  that  pasteurisation  ii  an 
unnecessary  evil. 

■  u^^.?;  ?y  admirable  sub-division  of  labour,  the  milk 
IS  bottled  at  a  rate  which  has  to  be  seen  to  be  believed 
^o  tewer  than  six  women  and  two  men  handle  each 
bottle  One  woman  first  fills  them  from  taps  so  arranged 
that  they  open  automatically  when  inserted  in  the  bottles 
and  close  when  the  bottles  are  withdrawn.  She  is  able 
to  attend  to  six  of  these  taps.  The  filled  bottles  are 
next  passed  te  a  woman  who  corks  them  with  the  aid  of 
a  machine  The  cork  when  taken  out  is  thrown  away  or 
burned.  Another  woman  wipes  off  any  milk  which  may 
have  got  on  the  outside  of  the  bottle.  The  next  ties  on 
the  cork  with  wire 5  another  threads  on  the  seal  which 
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the  sixth  woman  stamps.  The  men  then  put  the 
bottles  on  racks  which  are  placed  on  ice. 

3994.  A  differently  shaped  bottle  is  kept  for  each 
article.  They  are  perfectly  plain,  the  monogram  of  the 
company  being  sandblasted  on,  instead  of  being  cast  in 
raised  letters,  the  angles  of  which  are  exceedingly  hard 
to  clean.  When  received  back,  the  bottles  are  first 
rinsed  in  a  tank  of  running  water  and  then  placed  in  a 
tank  containing  strong  soda  lye;  from  this  they  are 
taken  and  pushed  on  to  a  brush  revolving  at  2,000  re- 
volutions per  minute,  which  thoroughly  cleanses  the 
inside,  while  two  smaller  brushes  grip  the  neck  outside. 
They  are  again  rinsed  in  running  water  and  finally  in- 
verted over  a  jet  of  water  under  pressure,  which  the 
operator  opens  by  means  of  a  foot  valve.  They  are 
then  placed  on  racks  to  drain.  The  cans  in  which 
the  milk  is  received  at  the  depot  are,  after  draining, 
sprayed  with  cold  water  by  means  of  a  trident-shaped 
sprayer,  which  enables  a  workman  to  deal  with  three 
cans  at  once.  They  are  next  fixed  on  a  large  wheel, 
seven  feet  in  diameter,  which  dips  them  into  a  vat  of 
lime  water  to  prevent  or  remove  all  traces  of  acidity. 
As  the  wheel  revolves  the  cans  empty  automatically, 
after  which  they  are  again  rinsed  in  cold  water  and 
inverted  over  a  jet  of  superheated  steam,  which  com- 
pletes the  sterilisation  and  leaves  them  perfectly  dry. 
The  Company's  own  delivery  cans  are  similarly  dealt 
with.  The  taps  on  these  delivery  cans  do  not  open 
direct  into  the  cans,  but  screw  on  to  conical-shaped 
tubes  inside.  The  tubes  are  perforated  with  holes  in 
such  a  way  that  the  tap  is  fed  simultaneously  from  the 
top,  middle,  and  bottom  of  the  can,  thus  ensuring  each 
customer  getting  the  same  quality  of  milk.  The  ar- 
rangement also  permits  of  a  thorough  cleaning  of  the 
taps. 

3995.  The  delivery  vans,  which  much  resemble  our 
bread  carts,  carry  on  top  in  sealed  cans  the  milk  which 
IS  intended  for  hospitals,  institutions,  etc.  The  cans 
from  which  the  ordinary  customers  are  served  are  placed 
on  either  side  m  the  front  portion  of  the  vehicle  These 
cans  are  also  sealed  and  locked  in  the  vans  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  milk  to  be  inter- 
fered with.  The  taps  project  from  the  side,  and  over 
each  IS  written  the  quality  and  price  of  the  contents. 
Ihe  taps  are  protected  from  dust  bv  tight-fitting  covers 
and  anyone  who  has  witnessed  a  milk  van  being  driven 
through  some  of  our  streets  when  the  March  wind 
makes  the  air  almost  too  thick  to  breathe,  will  a^ree  as 
to  the  necessity  for  this  provision.  The  rear  compart- 
ment  contains  trays  holding  the  bottles  of  ordinary 
milk,  Bornemaelk  Buttermilk,  infants'  milk,  cream, 
etc.,  and  over  the  door  are  inscribed  the  various  prices. 
Ihe  vans  are  ice-cooled  in  summer.  The  driver  of  the 
van  IS  accompanied  on  his  round  by  two  or  more  boys 
who  serve  the  milk.  The  driver,  however,  is  respon- 
sible for  everything  connected  with  the  delivery. 

3996   It  would,  I  am  afraid,  take  too  long  to  give  a 

?ht'irl?''"'P""".°^  'I  departmentl  o? 

this  great  concern    but  there  is  one  to  which  I  wish 

tL  tk''7.    "^fl-  preparation  of 

farm  nn  l'"  ^"*,"  IH'  ""^^^  comes  from  one 
farm,  on  which  is  a  herd  of  1,100  cows.  Mr.  Busck  re- 
cently introdueed  two  improvements  for  the  purpose  of 
St7  still  purer  and  with  fewer  ba'cteS,  so 

boiled  ni'^f?",''','^-^'  "^^^  ^^-^  i'^f'^"*^  ^'ithout  b^ing 
bo  led.    He  first  designed  a  milk  pail  constructed  as 

bv  Profei  t^l^^'Jf  description  from  a  pamphlet 
by  Professor  Boggild  m  "  Maelkeri-Tidende.''  The 
pa  I  consists  of  a  cylindrical  tinned  steel  pail,  in  the 
bottom  of  which  IS  placed  a  pear-shaped  copper  recep! 

mean's  tf'a'fl!.';?.^  '^'-f^^^T  is'^closedTy 
means  of  a  flat  hd  under  the  bottom  of  the  nail 
which  hd  can  be  screwed  off  and  on  by  means 
of  a  large  screw  key.  When  the  pail  has  to  be 
used  It  IS  turned  upside  down,  the  lid  of  the  recepTacIe 
funnerrfil/^'..'^^  '"'^'^  ^  smalPwil 

salt  and  three  parts  crushed  ice  or  snow.  The  lid  is 
then  screwed  on  and  the  pail  is  ready  for  use.  The  ice 
and  salt  in  the  receptacle  cause  the  milk  which  i^ 
T:otf  thf  the  pail,_to  be  at  once'm'atLv 

cooled.    Ihe  m  Ik  will  thus  immediately  lose  its  cow 
heat,  and  the  micro-organisms  which  may  hav^  Z  iZ 
the  milk  during  the  milking  will  have  U^t  t  ^  u^ 
conditions  of  development  thin  if  The  mTlk  on 
retaining  its  cow  heat  during  the  whole  ^  il      "n  • 
process     The  other  improveVent  fh  h  Mr'^BuTck 
troduced  was  the  providing  of  special  milkYng  premi  S 
on  one  of  the  estates  which  supply  the  "  BorLmadk  ' 
These  premises,  situated  in  thVvicinity  S  Xe  cow 
house,   consist  of  a  well-lighted   and  iel l-ventilntS 
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room,  into  which  the  cow  is  led  through  an  outer  room, 
where  the  final  brushing  has  taken  place.  In  the  milk- 
ing room,  the  milkmaid,  in  a  clean  white  dress,  first 
wipes  the  cow's  udder  with  a  damp  cloth;  she  then 
washes  her  hands  prior  to  beginning  to  milk  the 
cow,  always  milking  the  first  two  or  three  jets  from 
each  teat  into  a  pail,  the  contents  of  which  are  kept 
separate  and  used  on  the  farm.  The  milk  from  the 
Busck  pail  is  poured  through  a  Ulander  milk  filter  into 
a  large  can  which  stands  in  a  tank  of  ice,  where  the 
milk  is  quickly  cooled  down  to  about  5  degrees  centi- 
grade. Milking  outside  the  cowhouse,  with  the  observ- 
ance of  the  precautions  referred  to  above,  serves  to  pro- 
tect the  milk  against  impurity  from  micro-organisms ; 
and,  owing  to  the  rapid  cooling  of  the  milk  in  the 
Busck  pail,  the  germs  which  may  get  into  the  milk  will 
have  comparatively  little  chance  of  development  and 
propagation.  This  milk  is  sold  as  "  Milk  for  Infants," 
and  a  portion  of  this  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  In- 
fants' Milk,  mixed  with  sugar  and  water  in  proportion 
to  the  infant's  age.  Customers,  in  spite  of  the  higher 
price,  are  satisfied  with  this  milk,  and  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  Copenhagen  Milk  Supply  Company 
only  guarantees  it  to  keep  twenty-four  hours,  for  fear 
some  customers  might  not  keep  the  milk  in  a  cool  place 
— ^they  are,  of  course,  advised  to  keep  it  in  a  cool  place, 
where  it  is  not  exposed  to  light — and  under  such  con- 
ditions I  have  several  times  kept  this  milk  for  four 
days  without  noticing  any  difference  in  the  taste ;  there 
was  a  thick  layer  of  very  good  cream. 

3997.  In  order  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  a  foreign  ex- 
pert as  to  the  efiiciency  of  Mr.  Busck's  pail,  one  was 
sent  to  an  agricultural  experimental  institution  at 
Leipzig,  and  Dr.  Miiller  informs  me  that  the  milk 
milked  into  Mr-  Busck's  pail  kept  considerably  longer 
than  the  same  cow's  milk  when  milked  into  an  ordinary 
pail.  He  made  the  following  experiments  :  a  certain  cow 
which  yielded  twelve  quarts  of  milk,  was  milked  from 
the  two  right  teats  into  Mr.  Busck's  pail  and  from  the 
two  left  teats  into  an  ordinary  pail,  the  milk  being  placed 
side  by  side  in  bottles,  in  a  room  with  a  temperature 
of  15°  centigrade — the  milk  from  Mr.  Busck's  pail  being 
only  21°  centigrade  and  the  milk  from  the  ordinary 
paii  32°  centigrade  when  placed  there.  Trials  were  also 
made  with  washing  the  cow's  udder  very  carefully  and 
drawing  the  first  milk  from  each  teat  before  the  milk 
was  milked  into  the  two  pails.  In  this  instance,  the 
milk  in  the  ordinary  pail  grew  sour  and  thick  after 
being  kept  eighty-two  hours,  whereas  the  milk  from 
Mr.  Busck's  pail  did  not  grow  sour  until  after  having 
been  kept  for  one  hundred  and  forty-four  hours.  Milk- 
ing into  the  two  pails  was  also  tried  without  the  udder 
first  being  washed,  and  without  the  first  jets  having 
been  milked  into  a  separate  pail,  in  which  case  the 
milk  in  the  ordinary  pail  coagulated  at  the  end  of  fifty- 
two  hours,  whereas  the  milk  from  Mr.  Busck's  pail 
only  coagulated  at  the  end  of  ninety-six  hours.  Finally, 
trials  were  made  with  washing  the  udder  but  without 
milking  the  first  milk  into  a  separate  pail  before  milk- 
ing into  the  two  test  pails  began.  In  this  case,  the 
milk  in  the  ordinary  pail  could  stand  boiling  up  to 
forty-eight  hours  after  milking,  whilst  the  milk  from 
Mr.  Busck's  pail  could  stand  boiling  up  to  seventy 
hours  after  milking.  The  rapid  cooling  during  milking, 
it  will  thus  be  seen,  has  in  all  cases  referred  to  above 
had  a  very  notable  effect.  This  pamphlet  contains  a 
full  description  and  illustration  of  the  pail,  and  with 
your  permission,  sir,  I  shall  hand  it  in. 

3998.  The  "  Infants'  Milk  "  is  sent  out  in  wire  stands 
containing  from  seven  to  ten  bottles  each,  similar  to  what 
were  on  view  at  the  recent  Exhibition  promoted  by  the 
Women's  National  Health  Association.  The  younger 
the  child  is  the  more  bottles  the  stand  contains.  Each 
stand  contains  enough  to  feed  a  child  for  twenty-four 
hours.  No.  1  stand  contains  ten  bottles,  consisting  of 
one  part  milk  and  two  parts  water,  with  added  sugar. 
In  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4,  the  proportion  of  milk  is  gradually 
increased,  until  in  No-  5  we  have  seven  bottles  of  pure 
milk.  Or  it  can  be  obtained  in  half-litre  or  litre  bottles, 
as  can  also  cream  from  the  same  milk.  This  iced-milk 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Bornemaelk,  or  milk 
for  children,  which  is  obtained  from  specially  fed  cows, 
but  is  not  milked  in  special  houses  or  into  the  Busck 
pail.  Bornemaelk  is  a  staple  beverage  in  Copenhagen, 
and  is  called  for  in  the  restaurants  almost  as  frequently 
as  mineral  waters. 

3999.  The  fact  that  the  Danish  currency  and  mea- 
sures  are  both   different  from  those  in  use  in  this 


country  introduced  a  difficulty  when  comparing  prices. 
I  have,  however,  worked  out  the  follpwing.  Of  the 
Danish  prices  I  am  sure,  as  they  are  taken  from  notes 
made  on  the  spot,  and  in  the  case  of  the  ice-milked 
milk  they  are  taken  from  the  Company's  price  list. 
Take  a  sovereign  as  equal  to  18  kroner  and  a  litre  as 
equal  to  If  pints. 

Prices  of  Milk,  etc.,  from  the  Copenhagen  Milk 
Supply  Co. 

Ice-cooled  and  filtered  milk,  from  can — 

16  ore  per  litre  or  2^d.  per  qt." 
The  same  milk,  bottled — 

17  ore  per  litre  rr  2fd.  per  qt. 

Children's  milk,  bottled — 

21  ore  per  litre,  or  3^d.  per  qt. 

Infants'  milk,  as  above  described,  pure  (bottled) — 

24  ore  per  litre  or  4d.  per  qt. 

Infants'  milk,  specially  adapted  according 

to  quantity  of  water  and  sugar — 

35  to  45  ore  per  stand,  or  4d.  to  6d. 

but  through  the  aid  of  the  Society  for  the  Protection 
of  Infants  these  stands  are  sold  to  the  poor  for  15  ore^ 
or  about  2d.  each. 

No.  1,  or  Whipping  Cream,  containing  30  per  cent, 
butter  fat — 

1  kr.  per  litre,  or  Is.  4a'.  per  qt. 
No.  2  Cream,  containing  20  per  cent. — 

80  ore  per  litre,  or  Is.  0|d.  per  qt. 
No.  3  Cream,  14  per  cent. — 

60  ore  per  litre,  or  lOd.  per  qt. 

Cream  from  ice-cooled  milk  is  sold  for  1  kr.  60  ore  per 
litre  or  2s.  per  quart. 

4000.  I  have  not  touched  upon  the  prices  paid  to  th& 
producer  for  his  milk,  but  full  information  on  this  point 
can  be  had  by  reference  to  Sir  Eider  Haggard's  book 
on  Rural  Denmark,  pp.  207-10,  where  he  shows  con- 
clusively that  there  is  very  little  difference  between  that 
paid  to  Danish  and  English  farmers;  and  the  great  dif- 
ference in  price  to  the  consumer  arises  from  the  fact 
that  in  Denmark  the  work  of  distribution  of  milk  is 
done  for  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  original  cost,  and  this 
includes  the  profits  of  the  milk  company  as  well,, 
whereas  in  these  countries  the  cost  of  distribution 
averages  one  hundred  and  twenty  per  cent.  It  was 
stated  to-day  by  a  member  of  the  Commission  that  the 
average  price  in  certain  parts  of  Ireland  is  5^(1.  per 
gallon. 

4001.  Mr.  O'Brien — Yes,  as  supplied  to  the  creamery? 
— The  Copenhagen  Milk  Supply  Co.  pay  6^d.  on  rail.. 
The  Copenhagen  Milk  Supply  Co. has  gained  importance, 
not  only  by  bringing  good  milk  to  the  capital,  but  espe- 
cially by  introducing  children's  milk  and  infants'  milk, 
and  still  further  by  teaching  the  public  to  demand  milk 
not  only  clean,  but  palatable  and  of  good  keeping 
quality.  Thus  gradually  milk  dealers  in  general  were- 
obliged  to  make  an  effort  to  deliver  j;ood  milk  in  order 
to  retain  their  best  customers.  That  the  public  iS' 
being  educated  to  demand  good  milk  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  whilst  the  ordinary  ice-cooled  and  filtered 
milk  of  the  company  is  retailed  at  2^d,  per  qt.,  there 
is  a  large  and  ever-growing  demand  for  the  Bornemaelk 
at  3d.  per  qt. — both  from  this  and  similar  companies. 
On  the  occasion  of  my  visit,  the  number  of  bottles  on 
order  was  12,318,  and  I  was  informed  that  this  was  con- 
siderably below  normal,  as  the  occasion  was  a  Saturday 
night,  and  the  Sunday  order  is  never  so  great  as  on 
week-days,  because  there  is  a  growing  practice  amongst 
workmen  and  others  to  have  this  milk  delivered  to 
them  at  the  factories  and  business  establishments,  to  be 
taken  with  the  midday  meal  instead  of  beer.  Should 
the  local  urban  authorities  set  up  milk  depots,  as  sug- 
gested by  the  Vice-President  of  the  Department  of" 
Agriculture  in  his  evidence  yesterday,  I  would  suggest 
that  they  might  do  worse  than  adopt  the  methods  of 
the  Copenhagen  Milk  Supply  Company. 

4002.  You  spoke  about  the  milk  from  this  Company 
being  supplied  to  the  poorer  classes? — Yes. 

4003.  Can  you  tell  me  what  subsidy  this  Company 
has  from  the  rates  or  taxes,  or  is  it  philanthropic- 
■work? — The  company  is  a  commercial  concern,  working 
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fur  profit.  It  never  pays  more  than  5  per  ceut.  in 
dividends.  That  is  one  of  the  Articles  of  Association. 
Any  profit  above  that  goes  to  provide  milk  for  the 
poor,  or  for  increased  buildings. 

4004.  It  is  working  for  a  philanthropic  object  when 
it  has  given  a  reasonable  return  for  the  capital  invested 
in  it?— Yes. 

4005.  And  it  receives  no  subsidy  from  the  State  or 
the  rates? — None  whatever. 

4006.  Have  you  ascertained  how  far  the  profits  of  the 
Company  have  enabled  them  to  assist  the  poor  by 
giving  this  free  or  cheap  supply  of  milk? — I  did  riot 
get  any  figures,  but  the  information  could  be  obtained 
from  Mr.  Busck. 

4007.  Have  you  ascertained  what  price  is  paid  by 
the  Company  to^the  producer? — 6M.  per  gallon,  free 
on  rail.  That  is  corroborated  by  Sir  Rider  Haggard  in 
his  book. 

4008.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — Does  the  Company 
pay  the  5  per  cent.? — Yes. 

4009.  Mr.  Wilson. — The  farmer  has  comparatively 
small  expense.  He  has  no  veterinary  expenses? — No, 
the  Company  pays  them. 

4010.  All  he  has  to  do  is  to  see  that  his  cows  are 
kept  clean  and  milked  in  the  manner  specified? — Yes. 

4011.  The  Company  have  to  pay  out  of  the  increased 
price  of  the  milk  all  these  very  heavy  expenses  of 
supervision  and  of  insurance,  and  of  destroying  milk 
when  there  is  illness  in  any  of  the  families? — Yes. 

4012.  It  is  all  borne  by  the  Company? — That  is  so. 

4013.  Can  you  tell  us  «hat  the  population  of 
Copenhagen  is? — About  half  a  million,  or  400,000 — 
much  the  same  as  the  Dublin  metropolitan  area. 

4014.  And  it  is  only  within  that  area  this 
Company  deals? — Yes:  but  in  the  summer  some 
residents  of  Copenhagen,  \\hen  going  to  the  seaside, 
insist  on  having  their  milk  sent  to  them  by  post  or 
by  rail. 

4015.  Y'ou  liave  seen  in  operation  the  processes  you 
have  described? — Yes. 

4U16.  I  have  some  small  experience  of  cooling  milk, 
and  in  this  country  it  would  be  a  costly  thing  to  bring 
the  temperature  down  to  41  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Is 
it  so  costly  up  there? — The  Company  have  their  own 
ice-niaking  plant  on  the  premises. 

4017.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  country  farmer? — I 
cannot  tell  you,  but  on  the  Continent  ice  is  used  more 
generally  tlian  in  this  country,  and  presumably,  there- 
fore, it  is  cheaper. 

4018.  To  use  ice  to  bring  down  the  temperature  to 
41  degrees  is  a  very  tall  order? — That  is  the  regulation, 
as  quoted  by  Sir  Rider  Haggard.  The  Compan;\-  have 
their  own  ice-making  plant. 

4019.  Prof.  Mettam.— The  people  there  -would  get 
ice  from  the  large  reservoirs? — That  is  so. 

4020.  That  was  where  the  Company  got  their  ice 
before  they  put  in  their  plant? — Yes,  but  tliere  was  a 
strike  about  five  years  ago  among  the  men  who  brought 
in  the  ice,  and  the  Company  put  up  their  own  plant. 

4021.  Mr.  Wilson. — I  think  you  said  this  Company 
has  been  in  existence  for  thirty -three  years? — Yes. 

4022.  And  all  that  time  they  have  been,  along  with 
other  people  in  the  same  neiglibourhood,  endeavouring 
to  eradicate  tuberculosis  among  the  cattle? — Yes. 

4023.  Have  the  results  been  fairly  satisfactory? — I 
understand  so. 

4024.  Do  you  know  ^^hat  the  effect  upon  the  tuber- 
cular death-rate  has  been  among  the  people? — I  cannot 
answer  that.  They  claim  to  have  reduced  the  infantile 
mortality  from  219  per  thousand  in  1880  to  144  per 
thousand  in  1906. 

4025.  It  is  still  very  high?— Yes.  In  Dublin  last 
year  it  was  142,  and  in  1906  the  Dublin  rate  was  169 
per  thousand. 

4026.  So  that  there  is  still  much  to  be  done? — Yes, 
but  thev  have  done  much. 


4027.  Mr.  Campbell. — I  don't  really  think  I  have  any 
question  to  ask,  but  I  have  twice  seen  what  has  been 
described  by  Mr.  Warnock,  and  he  has  given  a  faithful 
description  of  what  takes  place.  This  Company  is 
working  on  a  gigantic  scale? — Yes. 

4028.  The  Chairman. — What  is  the  turnover? — They 
dealt  with  about  6,000  gallons  per  day. 

4029.  Mr.  O'Brien. — That  is  the  quantity  my 
creamery  deals  with  in  the  summer.  Do  they  use 
parchment  covers? — No:  they  use  cork,  but  the  cork  is 
not  used  twice. 

4030.  You  said  that  they  got  6,000  gallons  per  day?— 
Yes. 

4031.  Do  they  get  an  equal  supply  all  the  year  round?' 
— They  provided  for  that  in  the  regulations  laid  down. 

4032.  You  read  out  that  the  farmer  had  to  undertake 
to  have  certain  cows  calving  in  September? — 
September  and  October,  "  so  that  the  quantity  of  milk 
delivered  to  the  Society  during  the  months  of  Septem- 
ber and  October  is  not  less  than  the  average  quantity 
supplied  during  the  first  four  months  of  the  year." 

4033.  Is  their  milk  supply  practically  the  same  all 
the  year  round? — I'^es.  They  make  butter  of  the 
surplus  cream,  and  they  sell  a  large  quantity  of  butter- 
milk; there  is  a  great  demand  for  it  at  lid.  a  quart 
bottle. 

4034.  What  do  you  mean  by  buttermilk — do  they 
make  their  butter  by  separating  the  cream  as  we  do? — 
The  buttermilk  is  from  cream. 

4035.  That  is  practically  the  same  buttermilk  as  we 
have  in  our  creameries? — It  is  made  from  cream,  not 
trom  whole  milk. 

4036.  They  get  Ud.  a  quart  for  it?— Yes. 

4037.  That  is  an  enormous  price? — They  get  that 
for  it  as  a  beverage.  I  pay  Id.  a  quart  myself  for 
buttermilk. 

4038.  Y'ou  spoke  about  the  temperature  test;  is  that 
a  test  to  see  what  the  temperature  is? — The  tempera- 
ture of  each  can  of  milk  is  taken  immediately  after 
being  opened. 

4039.  Are  they  mostly  large  farms  where  the  cattle 
are? — I  did  not  go  on  the  farms,  but  I  understand  that 
they  are.    One  contained  1,100  cows. 

4040.  That  was  that  particular  farm  for  infants' 
milk? — Yes. 

4041.  The  Busck  pail  is  not  tised  by  the  average 
farmer? — No.    That  is  only  for  the  infants'  milk. 

4042.  The  average  farmer  cools  down  his  milk  with 
ice? — Y'es. 

4043.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  any  idea  what 
breed  the  cows  are  that  produce  this  milk? — The  red 
Danish  breed. 

4044.  A  breed  peculiar  to  Denmark?— Yes.  They 
have  also  a  black  and  white  cow. 

4045.  Mr.  Campbell — The  milk  does  not  come  from 
that  cow? — No. 

4046.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — Are  there  any 
special  means  of  keeping  milk  cool  until  it  arrives  at 
the  central  dairy? — The  railway  vans  are  cooled  by 
ice. 

4047.  i\rr.  O'Brien.- And  the  carts  that  take  it  to 
the  railway  ? — I  don't  know  that. 

Here  is  an  illustration  of  a  cart,  and  it  looks  as 
if  it  were  arranged  for  cooling. 

4048.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — Are  there  other 
Companies  similar  to  this? — The  Danish  Milk  Supply 
Company  is  almost  as  large  as  the  Copenhagen  Milk 
Supply  Company.  It  sterilizes  its  milk  and  sells  it  at 
a  slightly  cheaper  rate. 

4049.  The  other,  the  Copenhagen  Milk  Supply  Com- 
pany, is  the  premier  Company? — Y"es,  and  I  under- 
stand the  premier  Company  of  the  world. 

4050.  And  it  sets  a  good  example  to  the  other 
Companies? — Yes. 

The  Chairman. — The  Commissioai  is  very  much 
indebted  to  you  for  your  evidence,  Mr.  Warnock. 
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4051.  The  Chairjian. — I  understand  you  are  a 
IVIedieal  practitioner?— Yes,  principally  with  regard  to 
children's  diseases. 

4052.  Do  you  hold  any  public  appointment?— Not  a 
hospital  appointment. 

4053.  Nor  any  appointment  under  the  Medical 
Charities  Act?— I  hold  a  number  of  lectureships,  if 
you  call  those  public  appointments,  and  I  hold  appoint- 
ments under  charitable  organisations. 


4054.  But  you  have  experience  of  medical  practice 
amongst  the  poor? — Yes,  chiefly  with  children. 

4054a.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  children  of  the  ordinary  artisan  and  labourer 
in  Dublin  are  getting  sufficient  milk? — I  consider  they 
are  very  insufficiently  fed.  They  don't  get  enough 
milk. 

4055.  Yon  have  come  to  this  conclusion  from  persoi>al 
observation  ? — Y'es. 
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4056.  Do  you  think  that  the  fact  of  their  being  in- 
sufliciently  fed  with  milk  necessarily  will  have  an 
effect  on  the  strength  of  their  constitutions  and  after 
development? — It  has  an  immediate  effect  in  the  way 
of  producing  rickets  and  diseases  of  that  nature,  and 
a  disease  of  that  sort  has  after  effects  all  through  the 
children's  lives. 

4057.  And'  these  are  to  a  large  extent  preventable 
diseases? — Yes,  with  proper  feeding. 

4058.  And  ordinary  care.  Do  you  think  that  the 
scarcity  of  milk  is  the  result  of  the  poverty  of  the 
parents,  or  inability  to  procure  it  at  a  reasonable  price? 
— I  think  it  is  due  to  the  high  price  of  milk  in 
reference  to  the  wages  earned  by  the  people.  When 
I  speak  of  the  scarcity  of  milk,  I  mean  a  scarcity  of 
rich  milk.  The  important  element  in  milk  for  infants 
is  the  fat,  and  the  people  I  am  speaking  of  buy  milk 
at  the  cheapest  possible  prices.  If  they  find  they  can 
get  it  for  less  than  2d.  a  pint  they  will  buy  it  in  that 
shop,  quite  regardless  of  the  fact  that  it  is  milk  of  a 
low  fat  percentage,  and  it  is  the  effect  of  this 
class  of  nrilk  on  the  children  that  produces  these 
diseases  to  a  great  extent. 

4059.  Are  the  parents  in  charge  of  the  children 
conscious  of  the  evils  that  arise  from  the  use  of 
this  feeding? — I  don't  think  so.  Milk  is  milk  to 
a  poor  person,  no  matter  what  the  fat  percentage  is. 
If  you  definitely  called  it  skimmed  milk  they  would 
imderstand  that  it  was  a  different  thing.  I  had 
personal  experience  of  a  case  of  a  child  who  was 
persistently  not  gaining  in  weight.  I  ascertained  from 
the  mother  that  she  was  buying  a  pint  of  milk  a  day 
for  the  child.  She  was  not  able  to  aft'ord  more.  I 
tried  to  persuade  her  to  buy  more  and  she  could  not. 
I  found  she  bought  the  milk  in  a  small  dealer's  shop 
which  ^^as  not  registered,  and  I  thought  the  milk  was 
of  a  poor  quality.  I  got  her  to  buy  the  milk  in  a 
shop  where  the  milk  was  reliable  and  the  child  began 
to  gain  weight.  That  is  a  clear  demonstration  of  the 
value  of  a  high  fat  percentage  in  the  milk  for  children. 

4060.  Do  you  find  condensed  milk  largely  used? — 
Yes,  and  in  that  lies  a  great  danger.  A  great  many 
brands  of  condensed  milk  are  separated  milk — skimmed 
milk  with  a  high  sugar  percentage.  On  the  cans,  if 
it  is  full  milk,  it  is  described  as  full  milk,  but  if  it 
is  skimmed  milk,  there  is  not  in  large  letters 
"  skimmed  milk,"  and  the  people  consider  that  if  they 
buy  a  can  of  condensed  milk  they  are  buying  pure 
full  milk,  with  a  full  amount  of  cream  up  to  the 
ordinary  standard.  I  have  told  the  people,  "  you  are 
buying  skimmed  milk,"  but  they  don't  understand  it. 
The  separated  s\^-eetened  condensed  milk  is  particularly 
unsuitable  for  children,  and  it  constitutes  a  great 
danger,  in  that  it  is  considered  suitable.  It  is  used 
indiscriminately,  and  the  result  invariably  is  rickets. 

4061.  Have  you  found  dried  milk  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute?— Very  little.  It  is  not  well  known,  and  not 
well  accepted.  I  was  asked  when  a  student  to  make 
some  experiment  shortly  after  the  Hatmaker  brand 
first  came  out,  and  I  tried  to  -svork  it  with  some  of 
the  poor  people,  but  they  did  not  care  for  it.  They 
would  much  rather  have  condensed  milk,  I  think. 

4062.  You  have  made  no  comparisons  between  dried 
milk  and  condensed  milk? — I  think  in  most  of  the 
good  brands  of  dried  milk  the  fat  percentage  is  fairly 
high.  It  is  not,  however,  generally  up  to  four  per 
cent.  Of  course,  an  adult  can  drink  a  milk  with  a 
lower  fat  percentage  and  find  it  a  good  beverage,  but 
for  the  infant,  four  per  cent,  is  low  enough.  In  cow's 
milk  the  fat  percentage  is  low  as  compared  with  the 
human  milk. 

4063.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  danger  from  the 
people  using  substitutes,  not  realising  what  their  con- 
stituents are? — I  do.  I  consider  that  these  substitutes 
should  have  plainly  inscribed  on  them  what  is  the 
fat  percentage.  If  they  are  of  the  same  chemical 
composition  as  skimmed  milk  they  should  be  called 
skimmed  milk  in  words  that  the  people  can  under- 
stand. 

4064.  Do  the  people  realise  the  value  of  milk  for 
growing  children? — The  infant  comes  first,  but  the 
elder  children  are  let  take  the  run  of  the  table. 

4065.  And  they  don't  probably  realise  that  the  milk 
is  an  essential  article  of  diet? — As  a  luxury  they  con- 
sider it  as  a  thing  that  is  very  good  for  the  children, 
if  they  can  afford  to  buy  it,  but  they  don't  think  it  is 
!i  necessity. 


4066.  How  far  do  you  think  the  price  restricts  the 
use  of  milk  among  the  people? — It  is  very  hard  to 
judge  that.  I  made  a  calculation,  that  taking  milk 
at  fourpence  a  quart  in  Dublin  in  the  winter,  i^  would 
cost  one  shilling  and  sixpence  a  week,  at  least,  to  bring 
up  an  infant — to  give  the  child  sufficient  milk — and  one 
shilling  and  sixpence  is  a  good  deal  out  of  a  labourer's 
wages. 

4067.  Mr.  O'Brien. — And  probably  several  children 
— in  many  households  there  \\ould  be  two  or  more 
children? — I  am  speaking  of  the  child  under  twelve 
months.  There  is  only  one  infant  at  a  time,  except 
in  exceptional  cases.  The  feeding  of  an  infant  until 
it  is  twelve  months  cannot  be  done  much  under  one 
shilling  and  sixpence  a  week. 

4068.  Amongst  the  poor  people,  ;^ou  find  in  many 
households  two  infants  that  would  be  the  better  for  the 
milk  ? — Certainly. 

4069.  To  the  extent  of  one  shilling  and  sixpence 
for  the  smallest? — Yes. 

4070.  And  sixpence  or  ninepence  for  the  second? — 
Yes,  or  more. 

4071.  So  that  the  conscientious  mother  ought  to 
give  two  shillings  or  two  shillings  and  threepence  a 
week  for  milk  for  the  young  children? — Yes,  or  two 
shillings  and  sixpence,  and  that  is  a  very  large  amount 
for  people  in  poor  circumstances. 

4072.  The  Chairman. — I  was  rather  disappointed  to 
discover  that  in  certain  districts,  where  milk  is  offered 
to  those  in  more  or  less  indigent  circumstances  at  a 
greatly  reduced  price,  they  don't  seem  to  appreciate  it 
as  they  should? — I  have  found  that  also. 

4073.  I  am  afraid  there  must  be  some  grave  defect 
in  knowledge? — There  is.  They  don't  realise  the 
great  importance  of  milk. 

4074.  They  would  not  willingly  deprive  the  children 
of  it  if  they  appreciated  the  benefit  of  milk? — No.  I 
know  where  associations  give  free  milk,  and  the 
women  would  be  deterred  from  fetching  the  milk  on 
a  wet  day. 

4075.  Mr.  O'Brien. — That  is  due  to  ignorance? — Yes. 

4075a.  The  Chairman. — It  rather  discounts  the  hope 
of  inducing  them  to  feed  their  children  in  a  really 
intelligent  fashion,  even  where  the  cost  does  not  come 
in  as  an  element? — That  is  one  of  the  things  that  we 
hope  will  improve,  and  I  think  there  is  already  an 
improvement. 

4076.  With  regard  to  the  conditions  under  which 
milk  is  given  to  children,  do  you  find  that  there  is 
much  need  for  regulations  with  regard  to  cleanli- 
ness?— Do  you  mean  in  the  dairies  or  in  the  homes? 

4077.  In  the  homes. — Yes,  I  do.  I  think  a  great 
deal  of  the  contamination  of  the  milk,  for  which  the 
dairies  are  sometimes  blamed,  arises  in  the  homes, 
and  also,  I  think  I  should  add,  in  the  dirty  shops, 
where  milk  is  frequently  retailed  in  dirty  vessels  which 
are  absolutely  open.  They  are  not  covered,  and  the 
dipper  is  put  in  time  after  time  without  being  put  into 
water. 

4078.  No  precautions  are  taken  to  avoid  contamina- 
tion?— No.  And  in  the  homes  milk  is  kept  in  open 
vessels,  and  in  some  homes  that  are  dirty  it  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  keep  the  milk  clean.  That  also 
applies  to  condensed  and  dried  milk. 

4079.  Mr.  O'Brien.— Not  so  much  to  the  dried  milk? 
— No,  nor  to  the  highly  sugared  condensed  milk,  but 
quite  as  much  to  the  non-sugared  condensed  milk. 

4080.  The  Chairman. — The  poor  buy  milk  in  small 
shops — they  go  to  poor  shops? — Yes. 

4081.  And  the  result  is  that  none  of  the  precautions 
that  are  in  existence  in  the  better  shops  are  observed 
in  these  places? — That  is  so.  They  get  the  worst  milk 
and  in  the  worst  condition.  They  will  travel  a  long 
distance  for  milk  if  they  get  it  a  farthing  cheaper  with- 
out knowing  that  the  milk  is  a  fartJiing  worse. 

4082.  Is  that  again  the  result  of  poverty  or  ignorance? 
— Poverty  to  a  great  extent,  and  partly  ignorance  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  best  economy  in  the  end  to  buy 
good  milk. 

4083.  Mr.  Wilson. — In  your  experience,  do  you  think 
tlitre  is  any  change  in  the  quantity  of  milk  that  is 
used  among  the  people  that  you  are  referring  to? — My 
experience  is  not  very  long — about  five  years  would 
cover  the  Dublin  part  of  it,  but  I  think  on  the  whole 
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it  is  improving.  I  sliciiild  think  it  is  not  disinriproving. 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that  general  knowledge  on  the 
matt.er  is  improving  w  ithin  the  last  couple  of  years. 

4084,  What  price  do  these  people  pay? — They  pay  at 
the  rate  of  fourpence  a  quart ;  that  is,  they  buy  a  pint 
for  twopence,  and  give  a  penny  approximately  for  half  a 
pint. 

4085;  Lady  Evehaim).— They  get  bad  milk?— If  they 
get  it  at  the  rate  of  fourpence  per  quart  it  is  fairly 
good,  but  there  are  shops  that  sell  it  cheaper  and  the 
milk  must  suffer. 

408fi.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  they  only 
get  skimmed  milk? — I  have  no  reason  to  assert  it,  but 
the  fat  percentage  in  the  milk  is  not  so  high. 

4087.  Mr.  Wilson. — When  you  change  from  a  milk 
of  that  class  to  the  better  class  Dublin  milk,  you  see  an 
improvement? — Yes,  in  the  child. 

4088.  So  that  the  l)etter  class  milk  is  the  cheaper? — 
Yes. 

4089.  You  have  not  very  much  fault  to  find  with  the 
better  class  milk? — No. 

4090.  What  experience  have  you  of  pasteurised  milk? 
— I  have  a  fair  amount  of  experience  of  it,  because  I  am 
Medical  Officer  of  the  Pasteurised  Milk  Depot.  I 
inspect  there  once  a  fortnight.  I  have  not  found  any 
of  the  evils  that  arc  sometimes  attributed  to  pasteurised 
milk.  I  have  not  found  any  direct  case  of  rickets  or 
scurvy.  We  have  nrjf  run  very  long,  but  I  think  %\e 
have  run  long  enough  to  discover  these  oases  if  they 
existed.  I  do  not,  however,  consider  pasteurising  an 
ideal  method.  It  is  only  the  second  best  method,  I 
think  the  cooling  method  infinitely  superior,  if  it  could 
be  managed. 

4001.  That  is  what  you  would  like  to  recommend? — 
Yes.  If  there  is  pasteurisation  it  should  be  done  on 
the  metliod  adopted  here  in  Dublin.  That  is  in  the 
small  bottle  method.  Budin  made  experiments  about 
that,  and  showed  that  when  milk  is  pasteurised,  or 
even  sterilised,  in  small  bottles,  much  more  of  the 
valuable  properties  of  the  milk  are  retained  than  when  it 
is  sterilised  in  bulk,  and  that  scurvy  and  other  diseases 
do  not  ensue  from  the  use  of  sterilised  milk  prepared 
in  this  way, 

4092.  It  appears  to  some  of  us  looking  over  the 
evidence  we  have  had,  that  at  the  present  time  there 
is  a  fair  supply  of  somewhat  indifferent  milk? — Yes. 

4093.  If  the  quality  could  be  improved,  would  it,  in 
your  opinion,  be  better  to  have  a  small  supply  of  good 
milk,  oven  though  people  use  less  of  it,  or  a  larger  supplv 
of  somewhat  indifferent  milk?— That  is  very  hard  to 
decide.  If  you  improve  the  quality  of  the 'milk  and 
raise  its  price  I  don't  think  it  wiH  touch  the  lower 
classes  at  all — I  don't  think  they  can  pay  more  than 
they  are  paying. 

4094.  Mr.  rAMPBEt.T,.— I  was  rather  interested  in  what 
you  said  about  the  condensed  milk.  You  do  not  con- 
demn condensed  milk?— Condensed  milk  has  all  the 
plements  of  sterilisiiig,  which  is  going  one  worse  than 
pasteurising.  That  is  to  say,  condensed  milk  used  for 
a  long  period  without  the  addition  of  fats  and  anti- 
scorbutics should  be  condemned.  Condensed  milk  is 
a  very  good  thing  in  epidemics  of  summer  diarrhoea,  or 
an  epidemic  of  typhoid,  or  when  milk  might  be  con- 
taminated. 

4095.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  heretofore  it  has  not 
got  a  good  character?— I  only  advise  people  to  use  it 
for  a  short  period. 

4096.  Is  it  non-sugared?— Most  of  the  brands  are 
Jughly  sugared.  The  only  condensed  milk  that  vou 
could  consider  at  all  fit  for  children  is  the  non-sun-ared 
full  milk.  " 

4097.  There  is  not  much  milk  in  Dublin  containing 
above  3,1  per  cent,  of  fat?— Not  much.  " 

4098.  Very  little:  in  fact,  the  bulk  of  it  is  below 
that.  Do  I  understand  you  to  sav  that  that  is  not 
sufhcient  for  children  ?—Certainlv  not  for  infants  up  to 
the  age  of  twelve  months.  The  addition  of  cream  with 
the  best  cow's  milk  is  advisable  to  bring  it  approxi- 
mately to  the  equivalent  human  milk,  which  contains 
SIX  per  cent,  of  fat.  In  the  case  of  cow's  milk  I 
tlnnk  four  per  cent,  is  fairly  good,  but  five  per  cent 

J s  better  Of  course,  if  the  people  understood  that  the 
tat  could  be  supplemented  by  means  of  cod  liver  oil  and 
various  substitutes  it  would  be  better. 

401)9.  Would  you  give  cod  liver  oil  to  verv  voung 
children  ?—Yes.  I  always  use  it  if  I  have  to  advise  con- 
densed milk.    It  is  the  best  make-shift  vou  can  ^et 


4100.  Prof,  Mettam. — You  give  it  as  an  emulsion? — 
Yes,  or  in  small  drops.  You  cannot  give  fat  indis- 
criminately to  infants.  We  are  not  speaking  of  ideal 
preparations  for  children,  but  of  the  best  we  can  get. 

4101.  The  Chairman. — What  was  the  economy  of  sub- 
stituting cod  liver  oil? — Because  the  poor  people  get  it 
for  nothing  at  the  dispensary.  If  they  had  to  purchase 
it,  the  economy  \\ould  not  be  very  much — not  very 
appreciable-  They  can  get  cod  liver  oil  for  nothing  at 
the  dispensary,  so  that  it  is  the  most  convenient  thing 
to  add  to  the  condensed  milk,  and  that  is  the  thing  I 
order.  I  do  not  hold  it  up  as  an  ideal  substitute,  but 
when  they  are  using  milk  that  has  not  fat  in  it  one  has 
to  try  and  get  in  the  fat  some  way. 

4102.  Mr.  Campbell. — I  have  used  cod  liver  oil  very 
successfully  as  a  substitute  for  fat  in  rearing  calves? — I 
was  not  aware  of  that.  The  people  understand  that  if 
the  child  has  rickets  it  is  well  to  have  cod  liver  oil,  but 
they  do  not  think  rickets  could  be  prevented  by  fats. 

4103.  Prof.  SIettam. — Will  the  use  of  fats  prevent 
rickets? — I  think  so.  Bland  Sutton  made  experiments 
with  the  young  lions  in  the  London  Zoo  and  showed 
that  the  essential  foodstuff  in  the  prevention  of  rickets 
is  fat. 

4104.  I  did  not  know  that  the  use  of  fat  would  act 
as  a  preventive.  Do  you  associate  infantile  diarrhoea^ 
with  dirty  milk? — Partly,  but  not  entirely.  I  con- 
sider a  great  deal  of  it  arises  from  the  habit  of  children 
picking  up  dirty  things  on  the  floor  and  licking  them, 
and  dropping  their  comforter  on  the  floor  and  sucking 
their  fingers.  I  am  being  led  to  the  opinion  more  and 
more  every  day  that  infantile  diarrhoea  does  not  arise 
entirely  from  the  milk.  I  have  known  it  to  arise  even 
in  private  cases  in  which  every  possible  care  was  taken 
with  the  milk. 

4105.  Milk  doled  out  in  small  portions  is  more  likely 
to  be  dirty  than  milk  sold  in  bulk? — Yes:  the  more  it 
is  handled. 

4106.  Exposed?— Yes,  that  is  why  the  bottle-milk 
is  such  an  advantage,  even  without  pasteurisation,  if 
the  bottle  is  clean.  If  milk  is  subjected  to  a  high 
temperature  two  things  happen — a  ferment  is 
destroyed,  and  also  a  cei'tain  amount  of  casein, 
phosphates,  etc. 

4107.  Mr.  Campbell. — You  are  anxious  to  Iccci)  these 
in  the  food? — Yes. 

4108.  Mr.  O'Bbien".— You  work  a  good  deal  among 
the  poor? — Yes:  I  have  a  dispensary  in  a  very  poor 
part  in  Dublin. 

4109.  Are  most  of  the  infants  fed  at  the  breast? — 
A  large  portion. 

4110.  For  how  long? — Almost  up  to  a  year.  In  that 
way  we  compai'e  very  favourably  with  English  cities. 

.  4111.  Do  the  mothers  during  that  time  get  a 
plentiful  supply  of  milk  for  their  own  feeding,  or  dc: 
they  live  like  other  women  on  tea? — Largely  on  tea. 

4112.  They  do  not  realise  the  importance  of  good 
f^eeding? — The  mother  with  a  family  will  never  feed 
herself  first;  she  \\on't  consider  how  important  it  is 
to  the  young  infant  at  the  breast  that  she  herself 
should  be  well  fed.    She  will  feed  the  children  first. 

4113.  It  is  very  important,  if  they  are  nursing  a 
child,  that  they  should  get  a  good  milk  feeding  them- 
selves?— Milk  as  milk  is  not  a  particular  necessity  if 
they  get  a  sufficient  amount  of  meat  and  fatty  food. 
Oatmeal  porridge  improves  the  quality  of  the  mother's 
milk.  I  do  not  think  milk  improves  the  quality  of 
breast  milk  very  much — that  is  to  say,  that  soups  con- 
taining the  same  percentage  of  proteins  would  be  as 
good. 

4114.  Mr.  Campbell. — Skimmed  milk  would  be  a- 
good  food? — The  mother  requires  fats  too. 

4115.  It  contains  all  the  proteins? — Yes.  but  not 
the  fats. 

4116.  Have  you  any  vie\\s  as  to  the  value  of 
separated  milk  as  a  food? — I  think  for  adults  it  is 
very  good,  but  not  for  children. 

4117.  It  is  good  food  for  adults? — Yes,  but  not  for 
children, 

4118.  Mr.  O'Brien.— On  the  matter  of  the  con- 
densed milk  in  tins,  you  said,  I  think,  that  the 
condensed  separated  milk  was  not  labelled  as  such? — 
I  do  not  say  that  it  is  not  labelled  as  separated  milk, 
but  these  words  convey  nothing  to  the  poor  people. 

4119.  Because  I  have  noticed  lately  cans  and  tins 
with  the  words  "  condensed  separated  milk  "  put  on 
them? — Yes. 
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4120.  It  was  not  so  a  few  years  ago? — Perhaps  that 
is  so,  but  the  words  "  separated  milk  "  do  not  convey 
a  sufficiently  clear  idea  to  the  poor.  It  should  be 
called  skimmed  milk,  and  they  would  understand  it. 

4121.  That  is  a  matter  for  education? — Yes. 

4122.  Take  the  average  small  artisan  or  labourer — 
a  man  earning  the  average  wage,  and  who  is  a  good 
husband-  He  allocates  each  week  so  much  for  the 
bread,  tea  and  sugar,  and  a  certain  amount  for  butter 
and  bacon.  He  gives  out  to  the  wife,  as  a  rule,  a 
certain  amount  for  the  provisions  for  the  week.  If 
he  is  a  man  that  is  particularly  good  to  his  family, 
he  only  reserves  a  small  percentage  for  tobacco,  and 
gives  his  wife  the  rest;  he  keeps  so  much  himself 
and  hands  over  the  balance  to  his  wife,  who  arranges 
about  the  paying  of  the  rent  and  buying  the  pro- 
visions. "What  I  wanted  to  get  at  was,  if  the  man  of 
the  house  were  to  realise  the  food-value  of  milk  for 
his  children,  would  he  be  likely  to  put  it  on  a  list 
with  the  things  that  were  required  for  the  week? — I 
do  not  think  they  specify  what  the  wife  is  to  buy. 

4123.  No,  but  the  wife  says,  I  want  so  much  money 
to  buy  house  things? — I  think  the  wife  says,  "  how 
much  will  you  give  me,"  and  then  she  makes  the 
best  of  it.  The  husband  does  not  interfere  with 
regard  to  the  purchases.  He  grumbles  if  she  does 
not  have  his  dinner  ready,  but  otherwise  he  does  not 
interfere.  I  have  known  a  man  to  insist  that  his  child 
should  be  sent  to  the  pasteurised  milk  depot,  but  that 
is  an  unusual  case. 


4124.  In  the  matter  of  rickets  in  children,  has  it 
ever  been  known  that  a  child  brought  up  on  the  breast 
has  got  rickets? — It  is  known,  but  it  could  only  be  if 
the  quality  of  the  breast  milk  is  poor. 

4125.  There  again  it  is  the  loss  of  fat? — Yes.  Of 
course,,  rickets  is  assisted  by  want  of  fresh  air. 

4120.  Prof.  Mettam. — It  is  occasionally  congenital? 
— I  do  not  think  you  often  find  that. 

4127.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — Do  mothers,  as  a 
rule,  know  how  to  prepare  the  cow's  milk  so  as  to  make 
it  suitable  for  infants? — They  do  not.  That  is  another 
point  on  which  a  great  deal  of  ignorance  exists;  but 
that  is  improving  now,  I  think.  On  the  whole,  they 
are  more  likely  to  over-feed  infants  than  to  under-feed 
them.  They  do  not  dilute  the  milk  sufficiently;  but 
that  is  improving. 

4128.  They  give  it  in  a  bottle  with  a  rubber  nozzle? 
— There  are  some  long  tube  bottles,  but  they  are 
going  out. 

4129.  Mr.  WiLSOX. — You  wo  did  like  to  make  them' 
illegal? — Yes. 

4130.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhodse. — Have  you  seen  a 
disease  from  using  impure  milk  such  as  swollen 
glands? — In  many  cases  it  often  does  bring  that  about, 
but  it  could  come  otherwise.  You  could  not  be  certain 
that  the  infection  comes  from  the  milk.  I  think  it  is 
very  often  the  channel  of  infection;  but  you  could  get 
it  from  breathing  contaminated  air,  etc. 
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4131.  Tie  Chairman.- -You  are  interested  in  the 
Women's  National  Health  Association  I  understand? — 
Yes.  I  have  been  wo'-king  with  it  for  tome  time,  but 
I  was  interestel  iu  the  subject  of  milk  before  the  Asso- 
ciation started. 

4132.  You  have  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
under  which  the  poor  live  in  \our  own  immediate  dis- 
triet? — Yes,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Trim  and  in  the 
County  of  Meath  generally. 

413.3.  Have  they  any  difficulty  in  securing  a  supply 
of  milk  for  their  children? — In  some  parts,  yes;  in  other 
parts,  no;  but  mostly  there  is  a  deficiency  for  two  great 
reasons.  When  the  eleven  months'  system  came  in, 
there  was  no  grass  obtainable  in  the  summer  for  the 
cows,  and  that  rather  discouraged  people  from  keeping 
cows  in  the  winter  time  as  well.  When  they  got  grass 
in  the  summer  time  for  a  cow  they  managed  to  keep 
her  in  the  winter.  That  is  practically  gone  now,  and 
the  people  who  have  become  owners  of  the  grass  lands 
have  raised  the  price  of  grazing  in  the  summer  from 
£3  to  £6  10.?.  an  acre,  which  is  a  prohibitive  price  for 
a  poor  man.  I  think  the  great  scarcity  of  milk  also 
comes  from  the  fact  that  the  farmers  are  not  buying 
as  good  cows  as  they  used  to.  They  rather  prided  them- 
selves in  the  old  days  on  having  the  best  milker.  Now, 
when  a  man  has  a  good  milker,  he  is  offered  such  a 
tempting  price  that  he  sells  her  for  £19,  £20,  or  £22, 
and  buys  instead  a  cow  for  £10  or  £12,  which  will  not 
give  a  quarter  of  the  milk.  Their  present  supply  of 
milk  is  reduced,  and  they  have  not  got  the  milk  which 
in  the  other  case  they  would  give  to  their  farm  labourers 
who  have  no  cow.  You  cannot  induce  the  men  to  keep 
a  good  cow.  They  will  sell  her  and  buy  an  inferior 
one.  I  think  the  shortage  in  the  supply  of  milk  is  in 
many  cases  due  to  that.  If  we  could  only  induce  the 
people  to  go  back  to  the  old  system  of  keeping  the  good 
cow  there  would  be  a  big  improvement. 

4134.  To  what  do  you  attribute  this  peculiar  change? 
— The  price  they  can  get  for  the  good  cow.  There  is 
such  a  tremendous  demand  for  them  that  they  can  get 
high  prices  for  their  milch  cows. 

4135.  It  seems  economically  unsound,  this  new 
system.  Do  the  people  realise  what  they  are  doing? — 
It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  induce  them  to  retain  their 
good  milkers."  I  had  rather  a  fight  with  men  at  home 
near  me  to  try  and  make  them  keep  good  cows. 

4136.  They  sell  them  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
they  can  get  rather  good  prices  for  them? — Yes,  and 
they  buy  a  cheaper  cow  instead.  One  man  said,  "I 
can  get  a  cow  for  £13,  and  she  will  do  me  just  as  well." 
He  sold  a  good  cow  and  bought  an  inferior  one  that 
gives  him  little  milk,  and  that  is  of  a  poor  quality. 

4137.  Have  they  pressing  need  for  the  money? — Not 
more  than  ever.    Eggs  and  butter  and  everything  like 


that,  they  want  to  sell     It  is  want  of  proper  education. 

4138.  The  education  seems  to  be  going  on  in  the 
inverse  ratio? — Yes. 

4139.  With  regard  to  the  children  of  that  district,  do 
you  think  that  they  suffer  constitutionally  from  the  way 
in  which  they  are  brought  up  by  their  mothers  in  their 
early  infancy? — In  the  very  poor  cases,  like  in  the 
towns,  they  have  no  milk  at  ali.  They  buy  some  con- 
densed milk. 

4140.  Even  down  with  you  in  Trim? — Yes,  in  the 
town.  I  was  trying  to  induce  them  to  buy  the  dried 
milk. 

4141.  What  is  the  price  of  milk  in  your  district? — It 
is  Id.  a  gallon,  I  think,  but  I  am  not  really  sure.  I  do 
r.ot  exactly  know  the  price.  The  people  think  it  is  too 
dear. 

4142.  Prof.  Mettam. — What  price  will  they  give? — 
They  buy  a  pennyworth.  They  get  about  a  pint  for 
that.  It  depends  on  if  they  are  good  people  whether 
they  will  sell  it. 

4143.  The  Ch.urman. — ^What  urea  around  supplies 
Trim? — Trim  is  only  supplied  by  one  man,  who  has  a 
farm  near  the  town. 

4144.  There  is  no  competition  with  him? — None 
whatever. 

4145.  Does  he  charge  a  high  price? — Yes,  he  has  a 
tremendous  demand  for  his  milk,  and  he  can  charge 
what  he  likes. 

4146.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Local  Authority 
might  be  empowered  to  secure  land  on  the  confines  of 
the  town  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  carry  on 
a  dairy  to  supply  the  inhabitants  with  milk.  Do  you 
think  that  would  be  workable? — Yes,  it  has  been  done. 
It  is  the  only  way  out  of  the  difficulty  in  our  county. 

4147.  Do  you  say  it  has  been  done? — Yes,  in  Kells. 
The  District  Council  have  taken  land  and  they  are 
setting  it  to  the  poor  people  for  the  grazing  of  their 
cows. 

4148.  The  scheme  I  refer  to  would  le  different.  You 
are  referring  to  Father  Barry's  scheme? — Yes. 

4149.  This  suggestion  is  different ;  it  is  that  the  Local 
Authority  should  be  empowered  to  obtain  lands  com- 
pulsorily  to  supply  milk  to  the  j^eople  of  the  to^\-ns? — 
I  do  not  think  it  would  work.  I  think  the  other  is 
better.  It  is  better  to  let  the  poor  people  have  their 
own  cow.  Your  scheme  would  institute  a  dairy — the 
District  Council  would  have  the  cows  and  sell  the^milk? 

4150.  Yes. — That  would  be  a  difficult  scheme  to  work. 

4151.  There  is  this  disadvantage  about  Father  Barry's 
scheme,  it  is  not  possible  everywhere  to  secure  laud  by 
purchase,  as  in  Kells.  There  the  land  was  being  divided, 
and  the  Estates  Commissioners  co-operated  with  the 
Local  Authority  in  reserving  a  certain  portion  known  as 
''  the  cow  plot."  That  is  only  feasible  and  practicable 
where  the  land  is  being  divided.    You  have  not  reached 
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that  stage  in  Trim  yef?— Not  yet,  but  it  is  coming,  I 
suppose.  Tlie  scheme  you  suggest  would  take  a  tre- 
mendous lot  of  money.  '  I  think  it  would  bo  a  difficult 
plan. 

4152.  Do  you  think  the  supervision  would  be  trouble- 
some?— Yos^  you  would  have  so  many  officials.  The 
officials  would  take  half  the  value  of  the  cows.  They 
would  take  all  the  profits  of  the  milk,  and  the  milk 
would  have  to  be  as  dear  as  under  existing  conditions. 

4153.  Consider  the  advantage  of  having  a  milk 
supply  available  for  those  who  could  afford  to  buy?— 
That  "would  be  good  enough  in  the  town,  but  how  are 
you  going  to  assist  the  people  in  the  country  who  have 
not  the  milk. 

4154.  That  is  another  aspect  of  the  question,  but  I 
■am  hoping  that  that  difficulty  is  not  insuperable?— You 
cannot  have  that  all  over  the  country. 

4155.  No.  Do  you  think  that  there  are  a  fair 
number  of  cows  that  are  suffering  from  tuberculous 
udders  and  other  maladies  that  make  their  milk  a 
danger? — I  think  there  are.  I  think  inspection  is  very 
badly  wanted. 

4156.  "Would  you  suggest  that  the  Local  Authorities 
should  be  vested  with  power  to  inspect  all  cows  pro- 
ducing milk,  whether  the  milk  is  sold  or  not? — Yes, 
I  think  every  milch  cow  should  be  inspected.  There 
are  lots  of  people  who  own  cows  and  have  milk  of 
their  own.  They  give  portions  of  this  milk  to  the 
..poor,  and  it  is  not  only  the  cows  of  people  who  sell 
milk  that  need  inspection,  but  every  cow  needs  it.  If 
you  go  to  the  Dublin  market  on  Thursdays  you  see  lots 
■of  the  most  awful  looking  animals  anyone  ever  saw, 
and  it  is  a  shame  the  number  of  diseased  cattle  that 
are  allowed  to  be  sold.  I  think  it  is  a  great  shame 
that  diseased  cattle  should  be  sold  at  all.  I  think 
they  ought  to  be  destroyed  and  buried. 

4157.  Prof.  Mettam.— Who  "would  pay  for  that? — 
Let  the  man  who  bought  them  and  made  the  mistake 
■suffer  for  the  loss. 

4158.  The  Chairman. — It  has  been  represented  to 
the  Commission  that  the  relations  subsisting  between 
employers  and  employees  have  changed  considerably 
in  the  recent  past,  and  that  that  in  some  degree  is 
responsible  for  the  scarcity  of  milk  amongst  the 
labourers? — That  is  a  fact.  Long  ago,  to  nearly  every 
man  you  had  in  your  employment,  you  gave  grass  for 
his  cow  in  the  summer,  and  he  managed  to  keep  his 
cow  in  the  winter;  but  now  it  is  impossible  for  a 
poor  man  to  keep  a  cow  all  the  year  round.  We 
always  gave  them  grass  foi'  their  cow,  and  do  so  still. 

4159.  The  suggestion  offered  to  the  Commission  is, 
that  the  spirit  of  independence  between  the  employee 
and  his  employer  has  i)i  some  degree  estranged  the 
friendly  feeling  that  had  existed  between  them  when 
economic  conditions  were  different.  Is  that  true? — It 
may  be  in  some  cases. 

4160.  Is  it  true  in  your  own  district? — No,  in  our 
own  district  it  is  not  so,  I  think. 

4161.  ]\Ir.  CAsrpBELL. — Have  vnu  Union  cottages? — 
Yes. 

4162.  The  Chairman. — Y"ou  do  not  regard  that  as 
a  cause  whereby  milk  is  less  available  for  the  poor  than 
it  was,  say,  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago? — Not  in  my 
district,  as  I  have  said.  They  cannot  get  grazing  for 
the  cows.  The  owners  of  land  have  raised  the  price 
of  grass. 

4163.  I  wanted  to  know  whether  this  was  a  factor 
in  your  district? — No,  not  a  bit  of  it. 

4164.  I  am  extremely  pleased  to  hear  it,  because  I 
should  very  much  regret  it? — It  is  not  the  case  with 
us  at  all. 

4165.  Y'ou  think' it  is  rather  as  a  consequence  of  the 
increased  prices  charged  for  grazing  that  the  number 
of  cows  kept  has  been  restricted? — Yes;  many  owners 
will  not  give  the  grass  at  all  at  any  price. 

4166.  Mr.  O'Brien-.— Why?— I  do  not  know. 

4167.  The  Chairman. — Are  these  farms  let  on  the 
eleven  months'  system? — No. 

4168.  Even  where  the  land  is  managed  by  the 
occupant  they  now  refuse  to  follow  the  custom  of 
allowing  their  labourers  grass  for  a  cow? — Yes,  they 
will  not  even  give  it  to  their  herds.  It  is  a  terrible  state 
of  affairs  when  the  herd  will  not  get  the  grass  of  a  cow. 
I  have  seen  men  with  six  hundred,  seven  hundred 
and  a  thousand  acres,  and  they  will  not  give  their 
herds  grass  for  a  cow. 

4169.  That  is  an  entirely  new  condition?— That  is  so. 

4170.  That  is  the  cause  of  the  scarcity  of  the  milk, 
and  it  is  led  up  to  by  no  action  of  the  labourers 


themselves — I  mean  they  have  not  become  estranged 
from  their  employers? — They  have  not.  New  people 
come  in  and  they  have  rules  of  their  own,  and  they 
are  not  poor  men  either.    They  are  gentlemen. 

4171.  It  is  a  new  spirit  that  prevails  among  the 
occupiers  of  lands? — Yes. 

4172.  It  is  not  very  desirable? — Indeed,  it  is  not. 

4173.  Lady  Everakd. — It  is  most  unusual  for  the 
herd  not  to  get  grass  for  his  cow? — Most  unusual. 
"Until  Saturday,  when  collecting  evidence,  I  had  no 
idea  that  the  state  of  affairs  was  so  bad.  I  thought 
that  at  least  every  herd  had  grass  for  his  cow. 

4174.  Mr.  O'Brien. — In  my  part  of  the  country 
there  is  a  strong  prejudice  against  giving  herds  grazing 
for  a  cow,  because  they  say  that  the  herd's  cow  gets 
the  best  of  the  grass  and  of  the  food? — If  you  waiit 
to  get  cattle  well  fed,  you  should  turn  them  into  the 
field  where  the  herd's  cow  is,  and  they  will  be  better 
fed  than  any  other  cattle ;  but  you  have  got  to  put  up 
with  that. 

4175.  This  particular  area  you  referred  to  is  not 
a  creamery  district? — No,  there  are  no  creameries  at 
all.  There  are  ten  times  as  many  calves  reared  in 
Meath  now  as  there  were  ten  years  ago. 

4176.  That  also  tends  to  the  scarcity  of  milk? — Yes, 
and  there  is  difficulty  of  getting  grazing.  Long 
ago  poor  people  used  to  get  skim  milk  or  buttermilk, 
but  now  they  feed  their  calves  with  it.  They  do  not 
churn,  and  there  is  hardly  such  a  thing  in  the  country 
as  buttermilk.  They  buy  the  butter  and  they  feed 
the  calves  on  the  milk. 

4177.  Do  even  the  small  farmers  of  twenty  or  thirty 
acres  follow  the  same  practice  and  refuse  to  sell  milk? 
— They  all  refuse,  because  they  have  got  the  idea  that 
if  they  sold  milk  they  would  become  liable  to  in- 
spection. They  will  not  have  inspection.  They  may 
give  a  little  to  a  poor  neighbour  with  children. 

4178.  That  has  operated  as  a  factor  to  prevent  their 
selling  the  milk — thev  do  not  want  to  be  registered? 
—Yes. 

4179.  Because  they  fear  the  local  inspector  might 
come  to  their  place? — Yes.  I  know  a  case  where  this 
occurred.  A  man  who  has  a  good  cow  used  to  sell  milk, 
and  when  this  Order  was  passed  he  refused  to  sell  any 
more. 

4180.  Lady  Everard. — Do  you  find  the  Order  is 
efficiently  administered  in  your  district? — I  cannot 
really  answer  that  question.  I  think  the  inspector  does 
his  best,  but  I  think  they  are  in  rather  a  difficult 
position. 

4181.  We  have  had  evidence  that  if  a  stranger  were 
appointed  it  would  be  more  effective? — Yes;  he  should 
be  absolutely  independent  of  the  District  Councils  or 
County  Councils  or  other  local  bodies.  He  should  be 
absolutely  independent  of  any  control  except  the 
Government. 

4182.  A  Centra]  Authority? — Yes.  Having  any  kind 
of  inspector  under  a  Local  Authority  is  absolute  non- 
sense. 

4183.  You  think  it  has  not  led  to  efficient  adminis- 
tration of  the  Order? — No,  it  has  not. 

4184.  Mr.  Campbell. — With  regard  to  the  relations 
that  exist  between  the  labourer  and  the  farmer,  have 
you  many  Union  cottages  in  your  district? — An 
enormous  number. 

4185.  Do  the  occupants  work  with  the  farmers? — Yes. 

4186.  Where  did  they  live  before  they  got  the  cot- 
tage?— The  greater  number  lived  in  the  neighbourhood 
and  were  working  on  the  farm  on  which  the  cottage  is 
erected,  or  very  close  to  it. 

4187.  But  they  formerly  lived  in  a  cottage  on  the 
farm  ? — Oen  erall  y . 

4188.  In  the  past,  did  the  farmer  supply  his  labourer 
with  milk? — He  used  in  n-iany  cases  to  give  him  grass 
for  a  cow. 

4.189.  Now  the  labourer  is  gone  into  the  L'nion  cot- 
tage?—Yes. 

4190.  And  the  farmer  says,  "you  can  get  your  grass 
somewhere  else  "? — Yes. 

4191.  You  referred  to  what  is  being  done  at  Oldcastle 
in  having  a  commonage  for  cows? — Yes. 

4192.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  good  system? — I  do. 

4193.  Would  it  not  be  equally  possible  to  get  a  com- 
monage for  the  tenants  of  the  Union  cottages? — Yes. 

4194.  So  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  this  question 
of  commonage  should  be  confined  to  the  urban 
labourer? — No. 

4195.  This  could  be  done  in  any  other  place  where 
there  is  a  large  number  of  labourers? — Yes. 

4196.  Those  are  the  people  who  are  the  worst  off  for 
milk? — Thev  are. 
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4197.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  some  system,  by  co- 
operative means  or  any  other,  by  which  a  commonage 
should  be  got  for  those  persons  in  the  Urban  cottages 
who  are  not  regularly  and  constantly  employed  on  the 
farm? — Certainly.  That  is  badly  wanted — to  get  grass 
for  their  cows.  They  have  an  acre  of  land  with  their 
cottage,  and  they  could  grow  roots  for  the  cow  for  the 
winter. 

4198.  Do  you  know  any  other  part  of  Ireland  Mherc 
the  labourers'  cottages  are  abundant? — No:  in  Galway 
they  would  not  have  them  at  any  price.  I  think  we 
have  more  in  our  Ihiion  than  in  any  other  Union  in 
Ireland. 

4199.  What  is  your  opinion  with  regard  to  the  goats? 
— I  am  all  for  the  goats.  Every  man  should  have  a 
goat  or  two. 

4200.  Have  you  thought  out  the  conditions  that 
should  be  imposed  on  persons  keeping  goats? — Well, 
the  only  condition  is  that  the  goats  should  be  tethered 
a  certain  distance.  They  say  goats  do  a  lot  of  harm. 
We  have  lots  of  goats.  We  have  eight  or  nine  goats, 
and  on  every  field  in  the  town  there  is  a  goat.  My 
husband  has  a  farm  in  Galway,  and  there  are  over 
thirty  goats  on  it.  They  do  not  do  all  the  harm  that 
is  said. 

4201.  Has  your  husband  any  objection  to  the  goats? 
— No,  not  the  least. 

4202.  Do  they  come  into  your  garden? — -They  will 
not  get  in. 

4203.  If  your  garden  was  not  well  fenced? — That  is 
your  look  out.  People  should  keep  their  fences  and 
hedges  in  repair. 

4204.  Do  you  think  that  the  half  acre  attached  to  the 
Union  cottage  would  be  sufficient  for  the  goat? — They 
get  an  acre  altogether.  My  father  was  a  tremendous 
man  for  milk  for  the  people.  He  gave  grass  to  the 
labourers  and  insisted  on  his  neighbours  doing  the  same, 
and  they  had  to  give  it.  Long  ago  there  was  milk  and 
he  made  the  people  keep  goats,  which  he  said  were  the 
poor  man's  cow. 

4205.  I  suppose  that  was  the  ordinary  goat  which 
was  used? — -Yes. 

4206.  What  was  the  ordinary  quantity  of  milk  given? 
— A  good  goat  Mould  give  about  a  cup  and  a  half  of 
milk — I  mean  a  breakfast  cup. 

4207.  About  a  pint? — Yes,  or  rather  less. 

4208.  Mr.  Campbell.— That  is  twice  a  day?— Yes, 
that  is  the  average. 

4209.  That  is  very  little?— Yes. 

4210.  They  are  not  getting  any  special  feeding? — No, 
and  they  are  not  a  special  kind  of  goat. 

4211.  Have  you  ever  known  anyone  feeding  their 
goats  well — giving  them  grain  and  roots  and  testing 
the  quality  of  the  milk? — Yes.  I  went  into  a  cottage 
to-day  when  my  motor  car  broke  down,  and  I  spoke  to 
the  woman  about  her  goat.  She  told  me  the  goat  is 
giving  over  half  a  cupful  now,  and  tliat  she  gave  more 
in  the  summer  when  she  was  feeding  it. 

4212.  Have  you  any  experience  of  treating  a  goat  as 
you  would  a  cow? — You  would  get  more  milk  if  you  did 
so. 

4213.  How  long  do  they  continue  milking? — Some- 
times up  to  seven  months,  if  you  feed  them.  I  am 
trying  to  improve  the  goats  with  the  Anglo-Nubian, 
that  will  milk  for  nine  mouths,  and  you  can  get  about 
four  times  as  much  milk  from  them  as  you  would  from 
the  ordinary  goat. 

4214.  Are  you  speaking  from  experience? — Yes. 

4215.  Have  you  a  pui-e  Anglo-Nubian? — Yes. 

4216.  Have  you  any,  experience  of  the  cross? — No. 

4217.  There  are  several  in  that  neighbourhood  who 
have  the  cross? — -Yes. 

4218.  And  they  milk  better  than  the  ordinary  goat — 
the  cross  between  the  Anglo-Nubian  and  the  native 
goat? — If  you  can  get  a  good  milking  breed  of  goat  and 
cross  her  with  the  Anglo-Nubian,  she  is  nearly  as  good 
as  a  cow,  and  she  milks  for  nine  months  in  the  year. 

4219.  Have  these  Anglo-Nubians  better  manners  than 
the  common  goat? — I  do  not  say  that  any  goat  has  bad 
manners,  if  irianaged  properly.  If  you  let  a  cow  on  to 
the  road  she  will  do  as  much  harm  as  the  goat.  We 
have  wide  margins  to  the  roads,  and  there  are  lots  of 
places  to  tether  them. 

4220.  You  drive  a  motor  ear? — Yes,  and  the  goat  is 
the  one  animal  that  never  gives  me  any  trouble.  They 
are  over  the  ditch  before  you  can  get  near  them. 

4221.  Mr.  O'Briex. — You  have  never  seen  goats  Iving 
down  on  the  road  asleep? — No. 


It  is  the  practice  in  some  places,  I  have  ridden  ovftr 
a  goat  on  a  bicycle  myself. 

The  CuAinniAN. — The  Limerick  goats  must  be  very 
indolent. 

4222.  Mr.  Campbell. — As  you  have  some  experience 
of  goats,  what  would  you  suggest  is  the  best  way  to 
encourage  the  labourers  to  keep  goats — how  would  you 
set  about  it? — The  right  way  is  to  have  stations,  as  we 
improve  the  breeds  of  fowl  in  the  neighbourhood.  That 
is  what  I  am  trying  to  do  in  our  own  district. 

4223.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  improve 
with  the  native  goats? — Yes,  if  you  could  get  a  good 
milker  and  cross  her  with  an  Anglo-Nubian. 

4224.  I  mean  crossing  with  the  common  goat? — I  do- 
not  think  you  could  get  common  goats  who  milk  so- 
long. 

4225.  You  are  aware  that  we  cannot  get  Anglo- 
Nubians? — It  ought  not  to  be  very  difficult. 

4226.  Where  could  you  get  them?— From  the  North 
of  Ireland.    I  could  supply  three  or  four. 

4227.  I  have  been  engaged  in  sending  them  to  the 
North.  We  cannot  get  enough  of  them  for  the  North?' 
— They  will  have  to  be  bred. 

,  4228.  Have  you  got  any  pure  Anglo-Nubian  male- 
goats? — Yes. 

4229.  What  is  the  price  of  them? — They  are  not  for 
sale.    They  are  for  my  own  district. 

4230.  Do  you  think  you  could  get  up  a  local  associa- 
tion for  breeding  goats? — I  should  think  it  would  be 
very  easy. 

4281.  Do  you  take  any  interest  in  the  Agricultural 
Shows? — Yes,  I  do. 

4232.  Have  you  any  prizes  for  goats  there? — Yes,- 
rather. 

4233.  Do  you  find  that  doing  any  good? — Not  yet,  it 
has  not  caught  on  yet. 

4234.  How  long  have  you  been  trying? — Two  years.: 
We  give  prizes  for  the  best  milking  goat. 

4235.  How  do  you  judge  them? — By  milking  them. 
4230.  How  do  you  know  when  the  goat  was  last 

milked? — We  are  not  told  that. 

4237.  Then  the  milking  is  not  of  much  value? — We 
cannot  help  that.  But  all  the  people  who  compete  have 
the  same  chance.  We  do  this  to  encourage  the  poor 
people  to  keep  goats.  We  simply  give  the  prizes  for 
the  best  milking  goats. 

4238.  Mr.  O'Brien.— I  wanted  to  try  and  get  the 
price  of  the  milk  at  Trim? — I  am  hazy  on  that  point. 
I  will  find  out  and  send  you  the  information.  H  would 
be  important  to  have  the  right  price.    It  cannot  be  7r1. 

4239.  You  referred  to  the  co^^•s  in  the  market? — Yes, 
I  think  the  condition  they  are  in  when  milked  is 
scandalous.    You  will  find  that  in  any  fair. 

4240.  Do  you  mean  that  the  people  can  go  up  with 
any  sort  of  tin,  and  get  the  milk  of  the  cows  for  sale?' 
—Yes,  when  the  cow  is  sold.  They  bring  home  the 
milk,  and  if  you  saw  the  things  they  bring  it  in  voir 
would  be  surprised.  It  is  the  same  in  any  fair.  The 
cow  may  not  have  been  milked  for  two  days,  and  the 
poor  people  drink  the  milk.    It  is  terrible. 

The  Chaiumax. — That  happens  to  a  large  extent  in 
the  Dublin  market. 

4241.  Mr.  O'BiiiEX. — In  the  average  country  fair 
the  cow  has  been  milked  the  evening  before? — You  are 
very  honest  in  Limerick  if  that  is  so. 

4242.  What  is  the  object  of  not  milking  the  cattle 
for  a  couple  of  days?— To  give  the  udders  a  bigger 
appearance.  It  is  terrible  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  nf  Criielty  to  Animals  does  not  interfere 
in  this  matter.  I  know  that  last  year  we  bo\ight  a 
cow  in  the  Dublin  market  and  the  milk  was  not  fit 
to  use  for  nearly  four  days. 

4243.  The  Chateman. — You  think  that  was  due  to- 
overstocking? — Yes. 

4244.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Do  you  think  tliat  is  the 
custom  in  the  small  local  fairs?— It  is  the  custom  alt 
over  Ireland. 

Prof.  Mettam. — All  over  the  -vvorld, 

4245.  Mr.  O'Brien.  I  know  that  in  certain  places 
where  the  people  have  a  temperance  tent,  they  get 
the  milk  for  nothing  from  the  people  in  the  fair? — I 
would  not  care  to  go  into  the  temperance  tent  and 
drink  the  tea.  The  owners  allow  poor  women  in  the 
country  to  milk  the  cow  when  it  is  sold,  and  these 
people' milk  in  the  most  filthy  vessels — tin  cans  and 
empty  sardine  tins.  It  is"  horrible  that  such  a 
custom  should  be  permitted. 

4246.  Could  not  the  Inspectors  of  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  prevent  it? 
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The  Chauiman.— They  could  in  Dublin.— You  would 
want  a  special  inspector. 

4247.  Mr.  Campbell. — I  see  cows  coming  down  from 
the  Dublin  Market  and  their  condition  is  scandalous. 
No  one  seems  to  take  any  interest  in  them,  and  the 
poor  cows  are  suffering? — It  was  said  to  me  that  the 
custom  must  tend  to  spread  disease. 

4248.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — Is  the  number  of 
goats  increasing  in  your  district? — There  used  to  be 
more. 

4249.  Why  did  they  decrease? — The  people  who  had 
the  land  objected  to  them. 

42i'>0.  On  account  of  the  damage  done? — They  said 
they  injured  the  hedges.  They  will  not  injure  a  hedge 
unless  it  is  very  young. 

4251.  There  is  no  prejudice  against  goats'  milk? — 
No,  the  people  value  it  very  highly. 

4252.  Is  there  a  prejudice  in  Galway  to  the  milk? — 
No,  they  like  the  goats'  milk. 

4253.  Do  they  eat  the  kids?— No. 

4254.  Prof.  Mettaji. — What  about  the  milk  of  goats 
— is  there  much  difference  in  the  flavour  compared 
with  cows'  milk? — It  is  richer. 

4255.  Is  the  taste  for  goats'  milk  an  acquired  taste? — 
It  is  in  a  way. 

4256.  The  Chaikjia\. — Do  you  ever  use  it  in  your 
own  house? — My  boy  drinks  goats'  milk  every  day. 

4257.  And  you  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  him  to 
drink  it? — He  loves  it,  and  will  not  drink  cows'  milk. 
The  poor  people  prefer  it  in  their  tea  to  cows'  milk. 
It  is  like  cream;  it  is  richer  tlian  cows'  milk;  it  is 
like  very  rich  cream  in  the  tea. 

4258.  Mr.  Campbell. — Is  the  flavour  due  to  the 
smell  of  the  goat  or  the  natural  qualities  of  the  milk? 
— I  think  goats  eat  more  herbs  than  cows. 


4259.  If  the  goat  was  kept  clean  and  well  groomed, 
:ind  if  the  person  who  milked  it  did  not  touch  the  skin 
to  get  the  smell,  could  you  tell  the  difference  between 
goats'  milk  and  cows'  milk? — Oh,  yes.  The  Anglo- 
Nubian's  is  not  so  much  different  as  the  native  Irish 
goats'  milk  from  the  cows'  milk. 

42fi0.  Prof.  Mettam. — Every  milk  will  have  a 
peculiar  flavour  according  to  the  animal  producing  it? 
—Yes. 

4261.  There  is  an  intrinsic  flavour  about  the  milk 
due  to  the  animal  producing  it?- — Yes. 

4262.  Mr.  O'BiuEX. — You  have  a  great  number  of 
labourers'  cottages  occupied  by  labourers  who  formerly 
lived  on  the  farm? — Yes. 

4263.  Do  the  farmers  there  often  find  any  difficulty 
in  getting  these  labourers  to  work  for  them  because 
they  have  an  independent  cottage  and  perhaps  an  acre 
of  land? — No,  because  they  meadow  the  acre  of  land 
and  put  nothing  into  it.  The  difficulty  is  to  get  them 
to  till  it. 

4264.  1'he  reason  that  the  farmer  ceased  to  give 
them  their  grass  is  not  because  the  labourer  says,  "  I 
^\ill  not  work  to-day  because  I  have  to  dig  my 
potatoes  "? — No.  When  the  farmer  had  the  labourer 
working  he  gave  him  potato  ground.  Now  he  gives 
him  nothing- 

4265.  ifr.  Campbell. — Because  he  got  his  indepen- 
dence?— Yes. 

4266.  The  farmer  says,  "  You  can  make  the  best  of 
your  independence  "? — Yes. 

4267.  Prof.  Mettam. — The  old  associations  between 
the  farmer  and  the  labourer  are  lost? — Yes,  the  whole 
system  is  changed. 


The  Connuif:sion  tlicn  adjoanicd    until  the  25l/(  ■laniinrij,  1912. 


THIRTEENTH  DAY.- THURSDAY,  25th  JANUARY,  1912. 

The  Commissioners  met  at  No.  5,  Upper  Castle  Yard,  Dublin. 

Fi-esent;— P.  J.  O'Neill,  Esq.  (Chairman);  Lady  Everard;  Miss  Margaret  McNeill;  Sir 
Stewart  Woodhouse,  m.d.  ;  George  A.  Moorhead,  Esq.,  f.r.c.s.i.  ;  Alec.  Wilson,  Esq. ; 
Dermod  O'Brien,  Esq. ;  John  R.  Campbell,  Esq.,  B.Sc. 

S.  W.  Strange,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


Mr.  E.  Kennedy  examined. 


4268.  The  Chairman. — You  are  a  large  landowner 
and  feeder  of  cattle  in  Co.  Dublin? — Yes,  in  Co.  Dublin 
and  in  Kildare. 

4269.  May  I  inquire,  do  you  purchase  your  own 
stock? — Almost  entirely. 

4270.  And,  of  course,  that  gives  you  a  wide 
experience  in  visiting  the  various  fairs? — Yes,  prin- 
cipally in  the  South  of  Ireland.  I  may  say  principally 
in  the  creamery  districts. 

4271.  Have  you  been  engaged  in  this  occupation  for 
:a  considerable  time? — Yes,  for  over  thirty  years. 

4272.  And  that  would  give  you  an  opportunity  of 
comparing  the  class  of  stock  noM*  exhibited  for  sale 
with  those  that  were  offered,  say,  thirty  years  ago? — 
Yes,  absolutely. 

4273.  Have  you  formed  any  conclusion  as  to  whether 
or  not  there  is  a  marked  change  in  the  class  of  stock 
offered  in  the  fairs  of  Ireland  during  your  experience? — 
I  have.  I  am  talking  now  more  in  relation  to  the 
South  than  the  West  of  Ireland.  They  are  the  store 
areas. 

4274.  And  with  regard  to  the  South  what  is  your 
experience? — My  experience  leads  me  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  cattle  have  deteriorated  in  conformation  and 
constitution. 

4275.  To  the  disadvantage  of  those  of  the  present 
day? — Yes.  Thirty  years  ago  the  tuberculous — or 
"  pining  "  cattle  as  they  were  called — were  practically 
non-existent.    The  first  tuberculous  animal  I  saw  was 


in  1888.  I  can  recollect  the  animal  even  now.  Unfor- 
tunately I  bought  it,  and  I  watched  it  gradually 
declining  in  health. 

4276.  Do  you  feed  a  large  number  of  stripper  cows? — 
Yes;  perhai^s  last  year  I  fed  less  than  usual,  because 
one  has  to  allow  a  tremendous  margin  for  loss,  mostly 
due  to  tuberculous  disease. 

4277.  Dc  you  purchase  these  stripper  cows  vourself? 
—Yes. 

4278.  And  in  the  districts  where  the .  creameries  are 
in  operation? — Yes. 

4279.  There  is,  you  think,  a  direct  connection 
between  the  cows  you  purchase  and  the  cows  that 
are  used  for  supplying  the  creameries? — Yes.  The 
stripper  is  a  cow  that  has  been  milked  for  six  months. 
When  her  term  of  milking  is  nearly  over  she  is  sold  to 
people  like  myself  who  fatten  cattle. 

4280.  Can  you  tell  the  Commission  what  proportion 
of  these  cows  have  proved  to  be  tuberculous  in  the  last 
five  or  six  years? — I  am  afraid  about  four  per  cent, 
within  the  year  would  suffer  from  tubercular  disease. 
I  should  say  last  year  it  was  quite  four  per  cent. 

4281.  Of  course,  these  cows  when  bought  by  you 
after  their  milking  period  would  be  in  low  condition? 
— Sometimes  they  would.  Those  you  buy  in  thp. 
autumn  are  in  good  condition. 

4282.  Those  are  cows  that  might  be  pastured  on  good 
lands  during  the  summer? — Yes,  I  am  very  careful 
about  buying  them,  and  you  have  a  good  selection  of 
well-fed  cows  to  purchase  from. 
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4283.  I  was  just  suggesting  that  the  difficulty  of 
determining  a  cow  with  a  tendency  to  tubercu- 
losis would  be  much  greater  when  all  the  animals  are 
in  low  condition? — Yes,  and  no  matter  how  careful 
you  are  you  get  a  certain  proportion  of  them.  Some 
cow-keepers  have  given  up  buying  solely  on  account  of 
the  loss  they  sustain,  the  increase  in  the  amount  of 
tubercular  cattle  has  been  so  great. 

4284.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  the 
Commission  whether  you  consider  this  an  increasing 
loss,  and  whether  the  number  of  cows  that  develop 
tuberculosis  is  increasing  steadily? — Yes,  without  any 
manner  of  doubt.  I  see  them  in  large  numbers  in  the 
faii-s.  They  are  called  "  piners-"  They  are  bought 
at  very  low  prices,  and  no  doubt  they  come  into  human 
consumption  for  sausage  meat. 

4285.  Notwithstanding  that  the  most  pronounced 
types  are  eliminated  from  the  herd,  and  that  you  buy 
what  you  consider  sound  animals,  you  find  that  about 
four  per  cent,  of  these  will  develop  tuberculosis  during 
the  fattening  period? — Yes,  from  three  to  four  per 
cent.    It  was  fully  four  per  cent,  last  year. 

4286.  Can  you  tell  the  Commission  the  number  of 
cows  that  you  see  exposed  that  are  visibly  suffering 
from  tuberculosis? — I  think  the  percentage  would  be 
from  seven  to  eight. 

4287.  Apart  from  what  you  bought  yourself? — Yes; 
we  will  say  six  per  cent,  in  order  to  be  under  the 
mark. 

4288.  Previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  creamery 
system,  you  had  been  in  the  habit  of  purchasing 
animals  that  were  used  in  the  Co.  Limerick  and 
Co.  Cork  dairy  herds,  and  you  found  that  up  to 
twenty  years  ago  they  were  almost  immune  from 
tubercular  disease? — It  might  have  been  luck,  but  I 
never  bought  one  sufiering  from  tuberculosis  until 
1888,  though  I  had  experience  for  nine  or  ten  years 
previously.  Befoi'e  the  creamery  system  was  estab- 
lished in  Limerick  tuberculous  cows,  or  piners  as 
they  are  called  by  the  country  people,  were  practically 
imknowu.  Now  there  are  a  large  number  of  tuber- 
culous cows  in  the  creamery  districts. 

4289.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  yourself  as  to  the 
causes  that  have  led  up  to  the  spread  of  this  disease? — 
I  have.  I  think  there  are  several  causes.  I  really 
think  in  the  case  of  the  poorer  and  smaller  farmers 
that  some  of  their  cows  are  diseased  to  such  a  degree 
that  the  milk  of  such  animals  is  full  of  tubercular 
bacilli,  and  when  such  milk  is  mixed  in  the  creamery 
vats  ^vith  the  sound  milk,  that  both  the  sound  and  the 
imsound  milk  becomes  tainted,  and  the  separated  milk 
is  handed  back  to  the  supplier  for  the  feeding  of  calves. 

4290.  What  I  was  curious  to  know  was,  had  you 
formed  any  opinion  in  your  own  mind  as  to  the  causes 
that  had  led  to  the  increased  number  of  tuberculous 
animals  to  be  found  in  the  fairs? — The  separated  milk 
is  one  cause. 

4291.  You  connect  the  dissemination  of  the  tubercle 
with  the  use  of  the  separated  milk  which  is  sent  back 
to  the  cow-keepers  for  the  feeding  of  the  calves? — Yes, 
at  about  Jfd.  or  -Jd.  per  gallon.  I  purchased  one  cow 
last  year  for  a  store  cow,  believing  her  to  be  perfectly 
healthy  and  well.  In  two  or  three  months  she  calved, 
and  in  a  month  after  she  was  dead.  What  state  would 
such  a  cow 's  milk  be  in  ? ' 

4292.  Did  she  produce  a  healthy  calf?— A  small  calf. 

4293.  Did  it  survive? — No,  I  am  afraid  it  died,  but 
I  do  not  attribuie  the  death  of  the  calf  to  tuberculosis. 
It  was  not  from  that  it  died :  it  was  from  another  cause. 

4294.  You  spoke  a  moment  ago  of  some  of  the  small 
farmers  buying  cows  in  perhaps  a  poor  condition,  and 
some  of  these  are  exhibited  for  sale  at  the  various 
fairs?— Yes. 

4295.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  a  regular  trade  in 
these  animals  at  a  very  low  price  by  those  who  deal  in 

them.  Knowing  the  animals  to  be  at  least  suspicious?  

Yes,  I  will  give  you  an  instance.  At  the  November  fair 
at  Pallas,  near  Limerick  Junction,  one  of  those  men 
that  buy  tuberculous  cows  at  the  fairs  told  me  that  he 
had  bought  a  fine  sound  cow,  and  that  I  ought  to 
purchase  her  from  him  and  give  him  a  small  profit 
and  added,  "  What  is  the  use  of  mv  taking  her  for 
sausage  meat."  He  made  no  concealment  about  his 
trade  at  all. 

4296.  There  is  no  doubt  there  is  a  recognised  trade  at 
the  fairs  in  cows  that  .are  believed  to  be  unsound?— 
Certainly  there  is.    Tliey  call  these  cows  "  piners  " 


4297.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  what  become* 
of  them  ultimately — are  they  kept  in  the  country? — 
They  are  slaughtered  at  once. 

4298.  And  you  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  their 
flesh  is  offered  as  meat  in  the  ordinary  way  by  low 
class  butchers?— I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  they  go- 
to make  sausages.  They  are  alluded  to  in  the  fairs 
as  being  used  for  sausage  meat.  There  was  a  Belfast 
veterinary  surgeon  v  ho  stated  that  such  animals  came 
in  very  large  numbers  to  Belfast.  He  said  they  came 
from  the  Dublin  market,  and  the  Public  Health  | 
Authorities  in  Dublin  held  a  meeting  of  the  sales- 
masters.  They  examined  Mr.  Carter,  who  said  that 
the  Irish  cattle  were  quite  as  healthy  as  any  others,, 
an.l  that  he  had  only  two  per  cent,  diseased.  I  could 
not  say  that  th^re  were  no  visibly  tuberculous  cattle 
and  I  left  the  meeting.  A  gentleman  mentioned  to 
me  that  I  had  left  the  room.  I  said  "  Yes,  I  could  not 
m.ake  any  statement  that  there  was  no  tuberculous 
disease  among  cattle,"  and  he  stated,  "  The  only 
request  I  made  was,  that  little  boys  should  not  be 
allowed  into  the  Dublin  markets  to  milk  tuberculous 
cows."  That  was  his  one  request,  and  that  request 
has  not  been  carried  out. 

4299.  The  attention  of  the  Commission  has  already^ 
been  directed  to  this  particular  thing — this  milking  of 
the  cows  in  the  market  after  the  sales,  and  bringing 
the  milk  away  in  vessels  that  are  distinctly  unclean? 
— It  must  be  a  source  of  certain  danger  that  these 
cows  are  in  the  Dublin  market,  and  that  boys  about 
nine  or  ten  years  of  age  run  with  vessels  and,  no  doubt, 
take  this  tuberculous  milk.  There  are  not  many  of' 
them  exhibited  in  Dublin,  they  are  hidden  away,  and 
I  do  not  think  any  Inspector  could  find  them  all  out,, 
and  if  he  did  he  would  probably  get  the  answer  that 
they  were  for  store  piu'poses.  These  animals  are  never 
sold,  in  my  opinion,  for  milking  purposes. 

4300.  They  are  wasted  in  appearance? — Y'es;  some- 
times they  are  in  a  very  emaciated  state,  with  the  hair 
staring,  and  they  are  easily  noticeable  in  a  fat  cattle 
market. 

4301.  Have  you  ever  noticed  in  the  Southern 
districts  an  officer  representing  the  local  District 
Council  making  an  inspection  of  the  animals  that  were 
exhibited  for  sale  at  the  fairs? — Never:  I  have  never 
heard  of  such  a  thing. 

4302.  So  from  your  experience  there  is  practically 
no  inspection  exercised  by  the  local  authorities  for 
ensuring  that  the  animals  exposed  for  sale  are  sound 
or  healthy? — I  have  never  heard  of  it.  Of  course,  the 
Inspector  may  be  there,  but  if  he  had  no  distinctive 
uniform  you  would  not  recognise  him. 

4303.  Does  any  other  cause  occur  to  your  mind  at.- 
leading  up  to  the  fact  that  there  is,  as  you  state,  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  tuberculous  cows  in  the  dairy 
districts,  apart  from  the  distribution  of  tainted  milk?— 
The  system  in  Limerick  is  tending  to  it.  Thev  are 
keeping  the  cows  in  small  houses  and  letting  them  out 
into  small  paddocks,  where  the  animals  stand  practically 
all  day  long  shivering  with  cold,  and  they  go  back  into 
rather  ill-ventilated  houses. 

4304.  I  have  actually  remonstrated  myself  with 
dairy  farmers  in  Limerick  about  the  same  practice? — 1 
think  we  all  leave  our  cows  out  too  long.  I  found  in 
my  own  case  better  results  if  you  leave  them  out  less. 

4305.  I  quite  agree.  I  recently  tested  it  myself,  and 
I  found  a  distinct  advantage  in"  keeping  cows  housed' 
in  bad  weather? — Y'es.  If  a  herd  once  become.^i 
impregnated  with  disease  I  can  imagine  these  paddocks- 
full  of  bacilli. 

4306.  I  can  honestly  say  that  I  have  seen  them  kept 
in  an  absolutely  revolting  condition  in  the  paddocks 
you  refer  to? — Y^es. 

4307.  Have  you  bought  cows  outside  the  creamery 
districts? — Yes,  and  I  think  it  would  be  hard  iii 
Wicklow  or  Kildare  to  find  any  taiberculous  cattle. 

4308.  Do  you  think  tliat  the  trearment  we  have 
been  discussing  with  regard  to  the  in-calf  cows  has  an 
effect  on  the  unborn  foetus? — I  am  afraid  I  am  not 
scientific  enough  to  give  an  opinion  on  that,  but  I 
think  it  would.  Most  of  the  in-calf  cattle  in  Limerick 
are  heifers,  and  they  are  out  all  the  winter,  for  the 
most  part.  They  are  not  housed  at  all.  The  animal 
is  left  out  in  the  winter,  and  looks  perfectly  healthy. 
I  have  never  seen  any  of  the  in-calf  heifers  showing 
any  visible  signs  of  tubercular  disease  at  all. 

4.309.  Do  you  think  that  the  dairy  inspector  is  a* 
useful  officer? — He  must  be,  if  he  does  his  duty. 
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4310.  Are  ^ou  speaking  of  the  dairy  inspector 
employed  by  the  Urban  or  the  Rural  Council?— Any 
inspector  of  dairies  must  be  useful  if  he  does  his  work. 

4311.  Have  you  any  experience  of  the  manner  m 
which  the  duties  of  the  inspector  are  discharged  in  the 
rural  districts?— No,  except  with  regard  to  the 
veterinary  surgeon  in  my  own  district,  and  he  does 
his  work  well. 

4312.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  having  dairy 
inspectors  qualified  veterinary  surgeons?— Yes. 

4313.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  greater  security 
to  the  public  health?— Yes,  and  I  think  he  would  be 
in  a  far  more  independent  position  than  the  man  who 
mav  have  local  interests. 

4314.  1  presume  you  have  not  made  any  inspection 
of  the  creameries  iii  the  creamery  districts  to  see  how 
the  milk  is  treated?— I  have  been  through  some 
creameries,  but  it  must  have  been  in  the  early  '90 's 
or  the  late  '80 's. 

4315.  Were  you  favourably  impressed  with  the  con- 
dition of  these  buildings?— Any  I  saw  were  kept 
exceedingly  well  and  cleanly. 

4316.  And  you  believe  there  is  no  reason  to  assume 
that  they  were  not  scientifically  and  economically 
managed? — I  did  not  dream  of  it  at  the  time. 

4317.  You  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  what  you 
had  seen? — The  creameries  that  I  saw  were  very  well 
managed  and  cleanly— any  that  I  inspected. 

4318.  Lady  Everard. — It  is  your  opinion  that  the 
cause  of  the  increased  number  of  animals  suffering 
from  tuberculosis  is  that  the  calves  get  infected  by  the 
separated  milk  that  is  returned  from  the  creamery? — 
That  is  my  opinion. 

4319.  The  Chairman. — And  these  calves  are  kept  for 
dairy  purposes  when  they  develop? — A  certain  number 
of  them  are.  The  females,  of  course,  are.  Only  a 
certain  percentage  would  be  raised  in  the  creamery 
districts. 

4320.  Dr.  Moorhead. — In  districts  outside  the 
creamery  area  do  you  find  the  cattle  healthy? — I  find 
no  increase  in  the  disease. 

4321.  Would  you  say  that  the  cattle  have 
improved  in  these  districts? — My  opinion  is  that  in 
no  place  in  Ireland  have  the  cattle  improved  except  in 
the  extreme  W^est  and  in  parts  of  Kerry.  The 
Aberdeen  Angus  has  done  a  certain  amount  of  good 
in  tlie  West  of  Ireland. 

4322.  With  regard  to  the  practice  in  the  Dublin 
market  of  little  boys  milking  the  tuberculous  cows, 
I  have  noticed  that  in  our  markets  in  the  country  the 
little  boys  use  very  insanitary  vessels? — Yes. 

4323.  There  is  no  supervision  that  you  have  ever 
seen  in  any  market  about  that? — No. 

4324.  You  do  not  produce  milk  yourself? — Only  for 
my  home  consumption,  and  for  the  rearing  of  a  certain 
number  of  calves. 

4325.  Have  you  any  idea  of  what  milk  ought  to  be 
sold  at,  in  order  to  be  a  fairly  remunerative  specula- 
tion?— I  cannot  go  into  that  question,  not  being  a 
dairy  farmer. 

4326.  You  have  never  been  attracted  by  it? — I  have 
thought  of  it,  but  I  am  afraid  I  am  too  old  to  begin 
now. 

4327.  The  Chairman. — In  your  own  immediate 
neighbourhood  have  you  any  information  as  to  whether 
or  not  milk  is  procurable  for  the  labouring  classes  if 
they  desire  to  buy  it? — I  have  heard  certain  complaints 
lately  that  they  found  a  difficulty  in  buying  it,  but  in 
my  own  immediate  neighbourhood  they  have  organised 
a  dairy — Lady  Mayo  has  done  so — and  anyone  that 
wants  milk  now  can  get  it  there  at  a  reasonable  price. 
The  local  people  who  have  a  surplus  send  it  to  this 
dairy,  and  I  understand  it  is  under  very  close 
inspection. 

4328.  But  the  very  fact  that  this  new  enterprise 
had  been  started  would  seem  to  indicate  that  there 
was  some  necessity  for  taking  steps  to  provide  milk 
for  the  humbler  classes? — Yes:  I  think  the  sale  has 
been  restricted  by  the  Dairies  Order. 

4329.  Those  who  were  in  the  habit  of  selling  milk 
heretofore  declined  to  continue  the  trade  owing  to  the 
supervision  that  was  exercised  over  them  under  the 
Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order? — I  think  the  small 
farmers  did  not  think  it  worth  while  registering  their 
dairies.    They  said  they  would  not  sell  any  more  milk. 

4330.  That  has,  no  doubt,  restricted  tlae  supply  of 
milk? — Yes,  to  the  cottagers,  without  any  manner  of 
doubt. 


4331.  The  difiiculty  has  been  solved  apparently  in 
your  own  district  by  the  establishment  of  this  dairy 
by  Lady  Mayo? — Yes. 

4332.  Do  you  give  your  own  employees  milk? — I 
give  milk  to  a  certain  number  of  them,  and  I  think 
the  rest  purchase  it.    I  supply  my  own  householders. 

4333.  Do  any  of  them  keep  goats? — None  of  my 
householders  do.  Some  of  my  employees  who  are  not 
householders  might  have  a  difficulty,  bvit  I  do  not 
think,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  there  has  been  any 
difficulty  with  regard  to  them.  I  have  never  heard 
them  complain  of  any  want  of  milk. 

4334.  Mr.  Wilson. — I  would  like  to  know  what  your 
suggestion  would  be  with  regard  to  these  tuberculous 
cows  in  the  market? — I  have  formed  a  very  strong 
opinion,  indeed,  that  there  is  no  earthly  chance  of 
stamping  out  the  disease  unless  reasonable  com- 
pensation is  paid  when  the  cows  are  condemned  and 
slaughtered. 

4335.  What  would  you  suggest  as  a  basis  of  reasonable 
compensation.  These  pining  cows  are,  as  a  rule,  as 
someone  has  described  them,  "  pensioners  on  the 
farm  "? — That  is  a  very  good  description,  indeed. 

4336.  They  are  not  bringing  in  what  feeds  them? — 
No,  and  they  are  deteriorating.  If  a  man  notices  an 
animal  diseased  he  should  report  it,  and  get  compensa- 
tion to  almost  enable  him  to  replace  it. 

4337.  You  think  he  ought  to  get  the  actual  market- 
value  of  the  animal? — Yes,  I  think  he  ought  to  get 
the  fair  market-value,  perhaps  a  small  percentage  less. 
All  the  diseased  animals  would  be  reported  if  the 
owners  got  anything  like  reasonable  compensation;  if 
the  animals  are  kept  they  are  less  valuable. 

4338.  And  they  are  doing  damage? — Yes. 

4339.  Your  opinion  is  that  if  the  farmers  thought 
they  would  get  reasonable  compensation  they  would 
report  the  animals? — Yes. 

4340.  With  regard  to  the  animals  in  the  fairs — if  a 
man  was  seen  with  an  obviously  diseased  animal,  would 
you  not  empower  the  inspector  to  seize  the  animal? — 
i  certainly  should,  but  I  think  the  animals  woidd  never 
be  seen  in  the  fairs  if  reasonable  compensation  were 
allowed.  They  only  take  the  animals  to  the  fair  as  a 
last  resource,  and  some  of  them,  of  course,  are  not 
sufficiently  obviously  diseased,  and  they  might  be  sold 
for  a  fairly  reasonable  price.  Others  are  in  an 
advanced  stage  of  disease,  and  are  sold  as  sausage  meat. 

4341.  Have  you  any  actual  figures  about  the  per- 
centage of  tuberculous  animals? — I  have  not  gone  into- 
my  books.  I  would  say  this,  last  year  from  three  to 
four  per  cent,  among  my  own  purchases.  I  am  also- 
talking  of  young  cattle.  Some  of  them  are  very 
slightly  affected. 

4342.  You  are  not  speaking  in  this  four  per  cent,  of 
cows  that  you  have  subjected  to  the  tuberculin  test?— 
I  do  not  put  them  to  the  test  at  all.  It  is  only  from 
my  practical  experience  I  am  judging. 

4343.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  get  rid  of  the  animal 
when  you  find  it  diseased? — Yes. 

4344.  Have  you  attempted  any  sort  of  treatment?  — 
I  have  tried  treating  them  without  result. 

4345.  Mr.  Campbell. — Have  you  any  so-called  Union 
cottages  on  your  estate? — Yes. 

4346.  And  these  people  who  do  not  get  milk  from 
you,  would  you  employ  them? — I  think  there  are  only 
three  on  my  farms  in  Union  cottages;  none  of  the 
three  work  for  me. 

4347.  Do  you  know  for  whom  they  work? — I  am 
afraid  I  cannot  tell  you. 

4348.  You  spoke  about  your  own  householders? — 
Yes. 

4349.  Do  you  mean  your  herds  and  horsemen  and' 
so  on? — Exactly. 

4350.  They  are  all  in  your  own  cottages? — Yes. 

4351.  And    you   have   a    certain    responsibility  for 
supplying  them  with  milk? — Yes. 

4352.  But  if  you  employed  a  labourer  out  of  the 
Union  cottages  you  would  not  supply  him? — I  only- 
supply  my  own  householders. 

4353.  You  would  not  consider  that  you  had  any 
moral  obligation  to  supply  people  regularly  with  sweet, 
milk  who  were  not  in  your  houses? — No. 

4354.  Do  you  think  that  feeling  exists  elsewhere? — 
I  think  that  is  the  general  feeling.  The  people  think 
that  they  have  no  moral  obligation  to  give  milk  outside 
their  own  householders. 

4355.  You  referred  to  the  deterioration  of  the  cattle 
in  Munster? — Yes 
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4356.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the 
creameries  arc  responsible  for  .this? — I  am  afraid  so 
in  a  great  degree. 

4857.  What  other  reasons  would  you  give? — The 
dairy  tarniers  who  breed  do  not  seem  in  the  least 
particular  what  mate  they  use  for  their  cows.  These 
people  do  not  seem  to  care  what  bull  they  mate  their 
cows  with.  In  the  old  days,  before  the  Land  Acts,  a 
great  many  of  the  landlords  of  Ireland  were  sufficiently 
interested  in  their  tenants  to  breed  and  place  at  their 
disposal  good  bulls.  That  all  ended  with  the  passing 
of  the  Land  Act  of  1881.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
Agricultural  Department  has  been  doing  a  great  deal 
of  good. 

4358.  It  takes  the  place  of  the  philanthropic  land- 
lords you  have  mentioned? — I  do  not  think  it  quite 
makes  up  for  them.  I  am  in  favour  of  larger  endow- 
ments for  bulls. 

4359.  You  are  of  opinion  that  the  creameries  have 
to  some  extent  caused  this  deterioration? — Yes,  but  it 
is  only  fair  to  the  creameries  to  say  that  the  very 
self-same  neglect  of  using  proper  bulls  would  exist  if 
the  creameries  were  not  there  at  all.  I  want  to  make 
it  perfectly  clear  that  the  Limerick  bred  cow  is 
absolutely  another  animal  to  what  it  was  before  the 
creamery  existed. 

4360.  That  must  be  due  to  something  else  than  tJie 
bull? — To  the  separated  milk. 

4361.  Is  it  held  among  persons  who  are  taking  the 
same  ini,erest  in  live  stock  that  you  are,  that  it  is 
the  creameries  that  cause  the  deterioration  in  calves? — 
Yes,  I  think  everyone  who  is  conversant  with  the  facts 
holds  the  same  view — that  the  indifferent  bull  and  the 
separated  milk  combined  are  the  cause. 

4362.  Do  you  see  a  big  trade  going  on  in  the  sale 
of  really  good  heifers  that  might  make  good  milch 
cows?— Yes.    Do  you  mean  in  the  Co.  Limerick? 

4363.  I  am  speaking  generally? — Yes,  the  trade,  no 
doubt,  is  going  on,  and  cows  are  sent  out  of  the  country 
in  calf. 

4364.  And  there  arc  some  of  them  sent  out  fattened? 
—Yes. 

4365.  So  that  no  matter  what  steps  the  Department 
might  take  to  improve  the  animals,  by  the  use  of  good 
bulls,  there  must  be  an  enormous  waste  owing  to  these 
good  heifers  going  out  of  the  country? — Yes. 

4366.  If  these  could  be  retained  you  think  it  would 
improve  the  quality  of  the  cattle?— Yes.  What  we 
mean,  and  what  we  blame  the  creameries  for,  is  that 
we  cannot  find  the  same  "  tap  root  " — the  old  magni- 
ficent, square  Limerick  cow  is  rapidly  becoming  a  thing 
of  the  past;  they  are  becoming  much  scarcer. 

4367.  Do  you  see  much  of  the  trade  in  milch  cows? 
— I  see  a  certain  amount  of  it.  I  see  a  great  many 
bought  and  sold. 

4368.  Do  you  see  the  cows  that  are  sold  out  of  Ire- 
land?—I  do. 

4369.  Are  these  good  cows? — They  are  fairly  good 
cows,  but  I  think  they  are  not  as  good  as  in  the  old 
days. 

4370.  You  think  that  they  have  also  deteriorated?— 
I  would  not  say  that  they  have  deteriorated  in  the  same 
degree.  Most  of  the  cows  bought  in  the  Dublin  market 
are  bought  outside  the  creamery  districts.  That  is  my 
experience.  A  good  many  are  bought  in  Longford, 
Westmeath,  and  other  counties  outside  the  creamery 
districts,  and  I  think  in  Wicklow  and  Kildare  and 
Queen's  County.  Rathdowney  is  a  very  popular  fair. 
I  think  the  breed  of  cattle  has  improved  in  Queen's 
County.  I  do  not  know  why.  From  this  fair  of  Rath- 
downey a  great  many  come  to  Dublin,  and  I  would 
almost  say  they  are  the  best  cattle  in  Ireland. 

4371.  Mr.  Wilson.— Is  that  a  creamery  area? — No. 

4372.  Does  your  knowledge  extend  to  the  North? — 
Not  to  any  very  marked  degree.  I  have  purchased 
cattle  in  Sligo  and  in  Fermanagh. 

»  4373.  There  are  large  areas  in     Ulster    that  are 

creamery  areas  in  the  sense  that  Limerick  is.  Would 
your  strictures  apply  there? — I  am  afraid  I  bought  dis- 
eased cattle  in  Sligo.  I,  however,  bought  so  few  in 
Sligo  for  the  last  twenty  years  that  I  should  not  like  to 
give  an  opinion  with  regard  to  the  question  you  ask. 

4374.  You  have  a  strong  opinion  with  regard  to  tlie 
Limerick  area? — Yes. 

4375.  I  have  lieen  looking  for  figures — figures  dealing 
with  the  export  of  cattle  for  a  number  of  years  past. 


which  show  an  increase,  not  only  in  the  number  of 
cattle  exported,  but  a  large  increase  in  the  value  per 
head? — There  was  a  large  decrease  in  the  export  last 
year. 

4376.  I  have  not  the  figures  for  last  year,  but  up  to 
1910,  both  the  number  and  value  of  the  cattle  had  in- 
creased, and  in  proportion  the  value  had  increased  sur- 
prisingly?— Since  when? 

4377.  During  the  last  fifteen  years  the  value  of  the 
animals  increased  from  £17  to  £23  per  head.  I  am 
speaking  from  memory? — I  wish  I  could  agree  with 
your  statement  as  to  the  increased  price  of  cattle — 
that  in  the  last  fifteen  years  the  average  animal  that 
made  £17  now  made  .£23. 

4378.  I  cannot  recollect  the  exact  figures? — I  have 
not  gone  into  the  statistics  very  closely,  but  in  1908 
and  1909  I  think  there  was  no  increase  in  the  number 
exported. 

4379.  Here  are  figures — in  1900  the  number  exported 
was  746,000,  and  in  1910  the  number  was  859,000. 
That  is  not  the  actual  table  I  was  looking  for? — I 
notice  according  to  this  table  tliat  the  number  exported 
in  1902  was  960.000;  and  in  1904,  775,000,  and  that  in 
the  last  four  vears  the  number  averaged  about 
850,000. 

4380.  The  reason  I  was  quoting  these  figures  was  to 
know  if  you  can  suggest  to  us  whether  they  showed  evi- 
dence of  your  statement? — Take  1902 — there  were 
100,000  more  exported  thau  in  other  years  included  in 
the  table.  The  number  of  cattle  exported  would  depend 
on  the  amount  of  feeding  we  could  grow  and  produce 
and  the  price  we  can  get  for  the  cattle  on  the  other 
side.  If  you  had  a  good  grass  year  like  1910  you  would 
produce  far  more  cattle-  1911  was  a  very  bad  year,  and 
the  export  in  that  year  would  decrease  enormously.  If 
we  have  a  good  grass  year  this  year  we  will  have  a  very 
large  increase. 

4381.  The  reason  I  brought  up  these  figures  was  to 
see  whether  you  could  suggest  any  evidence  as  to 
whether  the  cattle  of  Ireland  were  decreasing  in  either 
number  or  value  from  any  cause? — Most  of  my  evidence 
is  given  in  reference  to  the  districts  in  which  I  have 
purchased  my  cattle.  When  I  speak  of  a  decrease  in 
value,  I  allude  almost  entirely  to  Munster.  In  the 
districts  of  Connemara  the  breed  of  store  cattle  has 
been  improved. 

4382.  The  point  I  wished  to  make  was  that  your 
evidence  refers  to  a  specific  area? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

4383.  The  Chairman. — You  only  spoke  of  your  expe- 
rience in  the  districts  in  which  you  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  buying  cattle? — Yes.  , 

4384.  And  your  evidence  is  confined  to  this  restricted 
area? — Yes.  , 

4385.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Do  you  know  at  all  what  is 
charged  for  the  grass  of  a  cow  in  your  district  to  a 
labourer? — £4  for  the  summer  six  months. 

4386.  Has  that  price  been  increased  lately? — Not 
that  I  am  aware  of.  I  myself  charge  £4  for  the  grazing 
for  six  months,  and  I  understand  that  is  the  usual 
charge  made. 

4387.  We  had  evidence  before  us  already  that  there 
has  been  in  some  districts  a  very  large  increase  in  the 
price  charged  for  the  grass  of  a  cow  in  recent  years, 
and  that  this  increase  was  one  of  the  causes  accounting 
for  the  difficulty  that  the  labourer  experiences  in  getting 
milk.  I  think  in  one  case  we  were  told  that  the  increase 
was  from  £3  10s.  to  £6  10s.  for  the  grass  of  a  cow,  and 
that  it  was  even  considered  a  favour  if  you  could  get 
it  at  that? — I  have  not  heard  of  any  such  increase  in 
my  district,  and  I  do  not  think  it  has  occurred.  In  my 
case  the  figure  is  the  same  as  it  used  to  be. 

4388.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  never  refuse  an  appli- 
cation for  the  grass  of  a  cow? — I  have  never  yet. 

4389.  Even  though  the  labourer  would  not  be  in  your 
own  employment? — Yes.  I  have  never  yet  refused  the 
grass  of  a  cow  to  anyone  who  asked  me  for  it. 

4390.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that,  because  it  shows  that 
in  some  districts  the  supply  is  not  restricted  by  the 
difficulty  experienced  by  the  labourer  in  procuring 
grass  for  a  cow.  Do  you  know  any  other  land  owners 
in  your  district  who  observe  the  same  custom? — I  know 
of  one  who  does— a  gentleman  who  never  refuses  any- 
one who  asks  him  for  the  grass  of  a  cow.  He  is  a  very 
large  land  owner,  too,  and  he  never  refuses  either.  I 
do  not  think  in  my  district  there  is  any  difficulty  in 
getting  grass  for  a  cow  for  £4  for  six  months.  I  have 
never  lieard  of  such  a  difficulty. 
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4391.  Mr.  Campbell. — How  will  that  man  feed  his 
cow  in  winter — the  man  that  gets  the  grass  of  the  cow 
at  £4  for  the  summer  months  ? — He  goes  to  an  auction 
as  a  rule,  and  buys  a  few  cocks  of  haj-,  and  sometimes 
I  think  he  gives  his  cows  a  little  Indian  meal.  As  a 
rule,  I  see  them  going  to  an  auction,  and  they  buy  a 
few  cocks  of  hay. 

4392.  Do  they  sell  the  milk  of  the  cows"? — I  do  not 
think  so;  they  keep  it  for  their  own  families.  They 
might  sell  a  pint  to  a  neighbour,  but  they  do  not  make 
a  trade  of  selling  it. 

4393.  Do  people  come  into  your  place  with  pails  ask- 
ing you  to  sell  milk  to  them? — No. 

4394.  You  would  not  care  to  do  it? — No. 

4395.  Supposing  you  had  a  surplus  of  milk  would 
you  care  to  sell  pennyworths  to  labourers? — I  have 
never  been  asked.  I  should  prefer  to  use  the  milk  in 
rearing  calves  if  there  was  a  surplus.  It  has  not  been 
suggested  to  me  to  sell  it  in  pennyworths.  Most  of 
my  own  people  seem  to  have  no  great  difficulty  in 
getting  milk.  A  good  many  of  them  have  the  grass  of 
a  cow,  and  if  there  was  a  scarcity,  I  imagine  they  would 
sell  to  each  other. 

4396.  Mr.  O'Brien. — You  were  talking  of  the  de- 
terioration, which  you  say  is  very  marked  in  the  stamp 
of  animal  in  the  creamery  districts  of  Munster? — In 
the  stamp  and  development. 

4397.  I  mean  the  old  square  Limerick  cow  that  you 
referred  to.  I  suppose  you  find  that  about  Kilmallock? 
— Yes,  but  in  a  smaller  percentage. 

4398.  Do  you  think  that  the  deterioration  could  to 
some  extent  have  come  about  because  the  best  heifers, 
or  many  of  them  that  would  have  been  kept  for  breed- 
ing purposes,  missed,  and  that  the  farmers,  not  wishing 
to  have  winter  milk,  and  having  to  get  feeding  for  the 
milch  cows  in  winter,  sold  them  rather  than  put  them 
to  the  bull  again? — I  do  not  think  there  is  a  larger 
percentage  of  missers  now  than  there  was.  I  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  percentage  is  larger  than 
heretofore. 

4399.  You  would  not  think  that  there  is  a  consider- 
able spread  of  contagious  abortion? — I  quite  agree  with 
you  that  there  is.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it  that  there 
is  a  great  increase  in  contagious  abortion. 

4400.  You  came  across  that  in  the  creamery  districts 
in  Munster? — Yes;  very  frequently,  and  there  is  an 
enormous  wastage  of  the  calves  from  navel  ill. 

4401.  That  is  white  scour? — Yes;  navel  ill  produces 
white  scour.  Navel  ill  has  increased,  too,  and  that  is 
a  serious  factor  in  the  deterioration  of  cattle  in  the 
creamery  districts.  I  am  afraid,  too,  the  separated 
milk  used  in  feeding  the  calves  leaves  them  in  a  less 
robust  condition.  AH  navel  ill  is  not  fatal.  The 
robust  animal  may  get  it  and  shake  it  off. 

4402.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  farmer  now  realises 
that  the  fat  has  been  extracted  from  the  separated  milk, 
and  that  it  is  necessary  to  add  some  substitute  to  it? — 
I  hope  they  are  learning  it,  but  I  am  afraid  the  calves 
fed  on  the  separated  milk  are  not  looking  like  what 
they  used  to  in  the  old  days.  I  hear  of  farmers  who 
add  linseed,  but  I  have  heard  that  in  very  few  in- 
stances. 

4403.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — It  was  said  by  one 
or  two  previous  witnesses  that  in  their  opinion  in 
many  districts  the  quantity  of  milk  per  cow  per  day 
had  somewhat  diminished  as   compared   with  twenty 
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years  ago,  and  they  spoke  with  reverence  of  the  old 
Irish  cow  as  a  more  abundant  giver  of  milk? — I  am  not 
a  dairy  farmer,  and  anything  I  should  say  on  that  sub- 
ject would  not  be  of  very  much  value.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  have  noticed  in  my  own  ease  that  the  cattle 
give  less  milk  than  they  did  before.  I  do  not  think  the 
system  of  farming  practised  in  Limerick  has  im- 
proved. I  think  the  land  has  been  rather  weakened  in 
the  past  two  decades.  In  my  opinion  they  are  taking 
too  much  out  of  the  land  andi  putting  too  little  into  it. 

4404.  Do  you  think  that  disease  other  than  tuber- 
culosis has  increased? — Yes;  navel  ill  has  increased 
enormously,  but  care  ought  to  alter  that. 

4405.  In  tubercular  disease,  which  may  reach  to' 
from  three  to  four  per  cent,  in  cattle,  is  there  much 
tubercle  found  in  the  udder? — In  the  cattle  I  was 
speaking  of,  where  the  percentage  reached  from  three 
to  four,  the  disease  would  probably  be  only  in  the 
initial  stage  in  the  lungs,  and  with  the  exception  of  one 
animal  that  I  bought  for  a  stripper,  I  had  no  cow 
whose  milk  I  considered  was  tainted.  There  was  one 
system  I  wanted  to  mention.  It  is  not  very  largely 
practised,  but  it  is  to  a  certain,  extent — it  is  the  leas- 
ing of  cows  in  the  creamery  districts.  The  farmer  will 
often  lease  his  cows  during  the  milking  period,  and  the 
lessor  complains  of  the  dreadful  neglect  in  the  keeping 
of  the  animals.  This  is  a  most  pernicious  system. 
The  man  who  gets  the  cow  tries  to  get  all  he  can  out  of 
her. 

4406.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  think  that  system  is 
increasing? — I  do  not  think  so. 

4407.  I  hope  not. — It  is  a  vicious  system  although  it 
is  practised  in  Scotland. 

4408.  Mr.  Campbell. — I  do  not  know  of  it. — I 
would  be  inclined  to  agree  that  the  system  is  decreas- 
ing. 

4409.  Mr.  O'Brien.— I  think  in  that  case  the 
creamery  has  rather  put  a  stop  to  it? — Quite  possibly. 
I  used  to  buy  a  certain  number  of  them,  but  you  never 
found  one  in  good  condition.  You  would  only  buy 
them  as  a  last  resource. 

4410.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — The  tubercle  does 
not  seem  to  affect  the  udder  very  much? — In  the  last 
stages,  when  the  cow  has  got  very  bad,  there  is  a  per- 
centage of  the  disease  in  the  udder.  I  have  heard  it 
stated  to  be  2-|-  per  cent. 

4411.  Mr.  Wilson. — 2\  per  cent,  of  what? — 2^  per 
cent,  of  tuberculous  cows  in  the  dairy  stock.  That 
was  before  the  inspection  of  the  animals. 

4412.  Mr.  Campbell. — Is  the  number  of  persons 
engaged  in  the  cattle  trade  increasing? — Do  you  mean 
the  number  of  cattle  exporters? 

4413.  Yes. — I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  the  Irish 
exporter  of  cattle,  particularly  of  fat  cattle,  is  not  so 
numerous  as  he  was.  The  English  buyers  now  come 
over  to  Ireland  and  buy  their  own  cattle  very  largely, 
and  the  necessity  for  the  Irish  fat  cattle  exporter  does 
not  exist  to  the  same  extent  that  it  did. 

4414.  I  had  rather  in  my  mind  whether  in  local  fairs 
the  number  of  buyers  and  jobbers,  and  so  on,  had  in- 
creased. I  ask  that  question  to  see  whether  that  might 
not  have  something  to  do  with  the  difficulty  you  have 
in  finding  good  cattle — whether  there  are  more  people 
looking  for  them? — I  do  not  think  the  local  dealer  is 
so  numerous  as  he  was,  because  people  do  their  own 
buying  directly  or  employ  a  commissioner. 
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4415.  The  Chairman. — You  are  resident  in  Kille- 
shandra,  Co.  Cavan? — Yes. 

4416.  And  you  and  your  family  have  been  well- 
known  as  largely  int-erested  in  philanthropic  work  in 
that  district? — We  have  been  very  much  interested  in 
the  county  generally. 

4417.  Do  you  believe  much  difficulty  exists  among 
the  humbler  classes  in  securing  a  supply  of  milk  in 
your  locality? — Yes,  from  about  November  until  April. 
The  supply  is  very  plentiful  in  the  summer,  and  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  getting  it.  We  are  in  a  milk  district, 
you  know.  The  small  dairy  farmer  is  about  us,  and 
during  the  summer  there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting 
milk. 

4418.  Is  the  milk  raised  by  the  people  themselves  or 
is  it  purchased — I  am  not  speaking  now  of  the  summer 


months? — Round  us  there  are  few  agricultural 
labourers ;  it  is  nearly  entirely  small  farmers  who 
reside  in  the  district,  and  they  raise  their  own  milk. 
In  addition,  there  are  about  five  vendors  of  milk  in  the 
village  of  Killeshandra. 

4419.  Do  these  five  vendors  keep  up  a  supply  of  milk 
for  the  winter  months? — They  tell  me  that  they  make 
an  effort  to  supply  their  regular  customers  all  the  year 
round . 

4420.  In  the  village  of  Killeshandra  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  procuring  milk  in  summer  or  winter? — 
None,  for  regular  customers. 

4421.  But  outside  that  area  there  is  a  difficulty  in 
the  winter? — Yes.  The  small  farmer  who  keeps  one 
or  two  or  three  cows  in  the  summer  doee  not  attempt 
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to  feed  them  iu  the  winter,  as  a  rule,  and  I  have  known 
instances  where  there  is  no  milk  in  the  winter. 

4422.  Not  even  for  their  own  farms? — Yes.  One  of 
the  vendors  of  milk  iu  Killeshandra  told  me  of  one 
woman  who  comes  in  about  two  miles  to  bring  out 
milk  once  or  twice  a  week. 

4423.  That  is  the  winter  supply? — Yes. 

4424.  So  that  in  reality  one  person  is  obliged  to 
walk  a  distance  of  two  miles  to  the  village,  and  two 
miles  back  to  her  house,  to  procure  a  supply  of  milk 
to  colour  her  tea? — Yes,  that  is  at  the  present  moment. 

4425.  And  I  presume  that  is  not  an  isolated  case? — 
My  experience  would  lead  me  to  believe  that  it  is 
not  an  isolated  case. 

4426.  For  what  reason  do  you  think  the  small  farmer 
fails  to  keep  up  the  milk  supply  during  the  winter 
months — does  he  think  it  is  not  economically  profitable 
to  do  so?— Ours  is  not  a  tillage  district.  If  they  could 
be  shown  that  winter  milk  is  profitable  they  would 
endeavour  to  produce  it. 

4427.  They  make  no  provision  by  the  growing  of 
roots  for  the  feeding  of  dairy  cattle  in  the  winter 
months? — No. 

4428.  And  they  believe  that  they  could  not  profitably 
do  so? — Yes,  that  is  the  opinion. 

4429.  Most  of  those  who  engage  in  casual  labour,  I 
presume,  are  small  landholders? — Yes.  Not  being  a 
tillage  district,  there  is  no  constant  demand  for  labour. 
The  small  landowner,  in  addition  to  doing  his  own 
work,  will  work  for  others  who  employ  him.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  get  an  agricultural  labourer  in  our 
district.  It  is  difficult  to  secure  extra  help  in  the 
summer. 

4430.  Would  you  think  that  due  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  continuous  occupation  for  an  agricultural 
labourer  in  your  district? — Yes.  There  has  been  a 
great  scarcity  of  labourers'  houses.  That  is  improving, 
and  we  are  hoping  some  labourers  will  come  into  the 
district  if  labourers'  cottages  are  built. 

4431.  Is  the  number  of  cottages  increasing  in  your 
district? — Yes,  largely. 

4482.  And  you  are  hopeful  that  that  will  increase 
the  supply  of  labour? — Yes. 

4433.  From  what  source  do  the  people  occupying 
these  cottages  secure  their  milk  supply? — I  think  if 
there  was  a,  demand  from  them  the  farmers  would 
consent  to  deliver  milk.  If  we  got  constant  labourers 
we  would  supply  them  with  milk  as  we  do  our  present 
labourers. 

4434.  Do  you  think  the  restrictions  imposed  by 
registration  have  in  any  way  restricted  the  sale  of 
milk  or  the  number  of  people  who  are  willing  to 
supply  milk  in  small  quantities? — I  have  not 
come  across  it  myself.  I  have  been  told  that  in  the 
County  1x>wn,  Cavan,  two  or  three  people  have  given 
up  the  sale  of  milk  for  that  reason,  but  I  cannot  speak 
from  my  own  knowledge.  I  have  been  told  of  it  in 
two  or  three  places,  but  have  not  personal  knowledge 
of  the  matter  myself. 

4435.  You  keep  a  large  dairy  herd? — My  brother  does. 

4436.  Do  you  supply  your  own  labourers  with  milk? 
— We  supply  our  regular  men.  They  have  a  quart  of 
new  milk  per  day  each,  and  when  we  churn  they  are 
allowed  to  take  all  the  buttermilk  after  we  take  what 
we  require  for  the  house.  They  get  so  much  wages, 
a  house,  and  so  much  milk. 

4437.  The  milk  is  a  portion  of  their  wages? — Yes. 

4438.  And  it  is  mentioned  at  the  hiring  time? — Yes. 

4439.  And  they  get  this  milk  summer  and  winter? 
— Yes,  always.  The  quantity  of  buttermilk  they  get 
depends  on  the  supply  of  buttermilk  we  have.  If 
that  runs  short  they  are  allowed  to  take  separated 
milk  after  the  house  is  supplied,  and  calves. 

4440.  Do  you  use  a  milk  separator  in  your  own 
dairy  ? — Yes. 

4441.  To  what  purposes  do  you  devote  the  separated 
milk? — After  what  is  required  for  the  labourers,  we 
devote  it  to  the  rearing  of  calves  and  pigs. 

4442.  What  is  your  experience  with  regard  to  calves 
— do  you  consider  this  a  useful  food  for  them? — I  am 
an  entire  believer  in  separated  milk ;  it  is  most  useful 
for  calves  and  people. 

4443.  You  have  not  noticed  any  deterioration  in  the 
stock  raised  on  separated  milk,  or  any  increase  in 
disease  among  the  animals  as  a  result  of  being  fed  on 
separated  milk? — We  commenced  calf  rearing  to  any 
extent  with  separated  milk.  ' 


4444.  Do  you  feed  the  animals  to  maturity  which  as 
calves  are  fed  on  separated  milk? — Yes,  up  to  what  we 
call  stores.    We  never  fatten  cattle. 

4445.  Do  you  keep  any  of  these  heifers  for  cows — 
any  of  the  heifers  that  are  bred  in  your  own  place? — 
Yes,  we  try  to  renew  our  dairy  stock  from  our  own 
cattle. 

4446.  What  I  wanted  to  know  is,  whether  your 
stock  suffers  from  any  disease  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  the  calves  are  brought  up  on  separated  milk,  or 
whether  you  believe  that  their  constitutions  are 
impaired  by  the  use  of  this  article  of  diet? — Our 
experience  is  that  our  herd  has  improved  very  con- 
siderably, owing  to  our  having  more  experience,  and 
because  we  have  men  brought  up  under  our  own  eye 
to  take  charge  of  them.  We  have  men  under 
our  eye  who  are  most  trustworthy  and  have  a  great 
knowledge  of  feeding,  and  we  try  to  avail  ourselves 
also  of  scientific  knowledge.  Our  experience  is  that 
disease  is  practically  almost  stamped  out  of  our  farm. 
We  have  not  had  one  case  of  white  scour  among  the 
cahes  for  five  years,  that  I  remember. 

4447.  Have  you  any  case  of  tuberculous  disease 
among  your  stock? — I  only  know  of  one  case  that  we 
recognised. 

4448.  What  did  you  do  in  that  case? — The  cow  was 
destroyed  at  once.  In  her  case  the  disease  made  very 
rapid  progress. 

4449.  With  regard  to  disease,  have  you  found  it 
not'Obsary  at  any  period  to  dispose  of  animals  which 
seemed  to  be  thriftless,  and  that  might  be  suspected 
of  being  in  some  degree  unsound? — I  have  not  any 
experience  of  that;  I  do  not  recollect  any  case  of 
that  sort. 

4450.  There  has  been  no  instance  of  that  kind  in 
your  herd  so  far  as  you  can  recollect? — No. 

4451.  Do  you  keep  milk  records? — Yes. 

4452.  Do  you  find  it  educational? — Yes,  most  so. 

4453.  Do  you,  as  a  result  of  the  keeping  of  milk  records, 
eliminate  from  your  dairy  stock  from  time  to  time 
animals  that  are  not  profitable  to  keep  in  comparison 
with  others? — Yes. 

4454.  And  has  the  milk  in  your  dairy  since  the 
records  were  begun  been  increased? — Very"  largely. 

4455.  Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  average  yield  of 
milk  from  your  dairy-herd? — The  steward  told  me 
that  last  year  our  best  cow  gave  940  gallons  of  milk, 
and  the  average  in  that  neighbourhood  is  360  gallons. 
Our  worst  cow  gave  315  gallons. 

4456.  In  the  ordinary  course,  I  presume,  that  cow 
would  be  eliminated  from  the  herd? — It  was  a  pure- 
bred shorthorn,  and  she  was  taken  in  as  an  experiment, 
and  we  are  keeping  her  for  another  year. 

4457.  Is  the  entire  herd  pure-bred?— No ;  we  do  not 
believe  in  the  pure-bred  for  milk.  This  cow  that  gave  the 
940  gallons  is  from  an  ordinary  cow  and  a  red  Lincoln 
bull.  And  the  cow  that  came  next  to  her  in  yield  is 
from  a  pure-bred  Jersey  bull.    She  gave  870  gallons. 

4458.  Mr.  O'Brien.— Have  you  the  average  yield  of 
your  stock?— It  was  given  as  650  gallons,  but  I  think 
that  is  high. 

4459.  The  Chairman.— Of  course,  your  herd  is  highly 
fed  in  the  winter  time? — Yes,  at  all  seasons. 

4460.  So  that  we  may  realise  that  the  milk  is  produced 
under  the  best  conditions,  and  that  the  animals  receive 
every  care  that  it  is  possible  to  give  them? — Yes,  al- 
though we  go  entirely  in  for  profit  and  not  for  fancy.  I 
do  not  think  that  they  would  be  as  well  cared  for  in 
an  ordinary  farmer's  place. 

4461.  I  can  quite  believe  that.  Do  you,  in  feeding 
the  young  calves,  give  them,  in  addition  to  the  sepa- 
rated milk,  some  food  to  supply  the  fats  extracted? — 
Yes;  our  calves  get  new  milk  for  three  weeks  from  the 
mother,  and  I  think  that  is  the  practice  in  our  neigh- 
bourhood. At  that  time  we  begin  to  add  the  separated 
milk,  with  the  addition — at  present  it  is  "  Bibby's  " 
food.  In  about  five  weeks  they  are  fed  on  separated 
milk  with  the  addition  of  calf  meal. 

4462.  Did  you  try  cod  liver  oil  as  an  addition  to  the 
separated  milk? — We  did  one  year,  but  we  gave  it  up. 

4463.  You  were  not  encouraged  to  continue  it? — No. 
We  use  very  much  the  food  recommended  by  the  De- 
partment, which  is  linseed,  oatmeal,  and  maize. 

4464.  From  your  own  experience,  have  you  found 
that  that  has  produced  satisfactory  results? — Yes. 

4465.  Is  there  a  creamery  in  Killeshandra? — There 
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4466.  Is  the  separated  milk  used  for  the  feeding  of 
-calves  generally  by  the  people  supplying  milk  to  the 
creamery? — Yes. 

4467.  Do  they,  as  you  do,  give  in  addition  to  the 
separated  milk  certain  other  foods  in  order  to  make 
up  for  the  elimination  of  the  fats? — Yes;  I  have  asked 
a  good  many  farmers  about  the  district  and  the 
creamery  manager,  and  they  told  me  that  they  did  not 
know  aiiyone  who  does  not  add  to  the  separated  milk 
for  feeding  purposes,  and  that  the  trade  in  meals  has 
increased. 

4468.  Does  the  creamery  supply  the  calf  meal?-- 
Yes.    There  is  an  agricultural  store  connected  with  it. 

4460.  Is  this  a  co-operative  society? — Yes. 
447U.  Mr.  Campbell. — :An    agricultural    and  dairy 
^society  ? — Yes. 

4471.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  use  crushed  oats  as 
a  food  for  milch  cows? — Yes. 

4472.  Do  you  think  it  is  an  economical  food? — Yes. 
My  brother  is  not  convinced  that  feeding  is  paying;  he 
is  not  satisfied  on  the  point  yet;  he  is  keeping  very 
•careful  accounts  dealing  with  the  matter.  His  milk  is 
worth  to  him  about  8d.  a  gallon,  and  he  is  not  satisfied 
that  8d.  will  pay  for  milk  in  the  winter  time.  We  do 
not  sell  the  whole  milk  at  all,  but  we  sell  the  butter  in 
London.    The  milk  brings  him  in  Sd.  a  gallon. 

4473.  As  a  result  of  the  sale  of  the  butter? — Yes,  as 
the  result  of  our  working  of  the  farm. 

4474.  Do  you  sell  butter  that  you  produce  at  home 
through  a  co-operative  society,  or  have  you  an  inde- 
pendent market?— It  is  almost  all  sold  through  the 
parcel  post  in  England. 

4474a.  It  is  sold  in  order  to  secure  the  best  financial 
results? — Y'es. 

4475.  And  notwithstanding  that  fact,  you  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  result  of  that  sale  only  gives 
a  price  equivalent  to  Sd.  a  gallon  for  the  milk?— Yes, 
but  in  addition  to  that,  we  have  the  separated  milk, 
but  that  is  the  return  of  the  new  milk — Sd.  a  gallon. 

4476.  What  is  the  net  financial  result  of  winter  dairy- 
ing in  your  district?— I  think  that  is  the  result— 8d. 
n  gallon  for  the  milk. 

4477.  What  does  your  brother  estimate  is  the  value 
of  vour  separated  milk?— He  said  that  he  could  not 
put" less  than  Id-  a  gallon  on  the  separated  milk. 

4478.  And  he  did  not  feel  disposed  to  put  more?— 
No. 

4479.  So  that  I  may  take  it  that  the  £  s  d,  amounts 
to  this,  that  that  butter,  sold  in  this  particular  way, 
through  the  highest  market,  which  is  above  the  ordi- 
nary market  price,  produces  about  9d.  a  gallon  for 
milk,  including  Id.  for  separated  milk?— Yes,  in  the 
winter  time. 

4480.  Lady  Everaru.— How  many  gallons  of  milk 
do  vou  consider  go  to  a  pound  of  butter?— We  have  got 
one"  pound  from  two  gallons,  but  that  is  exceptional. 

4481.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  Jerseys  in  that 
herd? — Yes,  we  have  three.  I  think  that  two  gallons 
of  milk  to  a  pound  of  butter  is  unusual. 

It  certainly  is. 

4482.  Lady  Everard. — Do  you  not  consider  that  if 
you  could  get  a  market  for  your  milk  that  it  would  pay 
you  better  than  to  churn  it  into  butter? — Yes,  if  I 
were  near  a  town,  but  not  in  the  circumstances  of  our 
farm. 

4483.  The  Chairman. — Does  your  creamery  work  in 
the  winter  months? — Yes. 

4484.  What  is  the  creamery  price  for  milk  at  the 
present  time? — In  November  it  was  6(f.,  and  Decem- 
ber &d.  or  6|d. 

4485.  And  in  the  summer  what  would  be  the  aver- 
age ?^ — I  think  the  average  last  year  was  4|d.  a  gallon. 

4486.  When  the  creamery  continues  working  in  the 
winter  time  there  must  be  a  moderately  large  number 
of  farmers  who  are  following  winter  dairying? — It 
would  be  winter  dairying  in  a  limited  sense,  but  I  do 
not  think  we  have  many  farmers  who  actually  feed 
for  winter  dairying. 

4487.  What  I  understand  by  winter  dairying  would 
be  this,  that  a  farmer  who  elects  to  keep  a  dairy  farm 
would  continue  to  supply  milk  for  the  whole  twelve 
months,  rather  than  for  the  six  or  seven  months  as 
practised  in  some  Southern  counties.  Are  there  any 
creameries  closed  down  in  the  winter  in  your  district? 
— I  do  not  know  of  any  that  are  closed  down  during 
the  winter.  There  are  fourteen  auxiliary  creameries  to 
our  creamery. 


4488.  The  custom  which  prevails  in  your  district 
differs  from  that  which  prevails  in  most  of  the  southern 
counties? — I  think  so.    We  never  work  on  Sunday. 

4489.  What  becomes  of  the  Sunday's  milk? — It  is 
churned  at  home  to  supply  the  families  with  butter 
and  buttermilk. 

4490.  Is  that  an  invariable  custom? — I  think  I  may 
call  it  invariable. 

4491.  The  creameries  do  not  receive  milk  on  Sun- 
days?— No. 

4492.  Of  course,  there  is  a  very  considerable  reduc- 
tion in  the  quantity  of  butter  produced  in  the  creamery 
in  the  winter  as  compared  with  the  summer? — Yes. 

4493.  Can  you  give  the  Commission  any  idea  of  the 
quantity  of  butter  produced  in  the  winter  months? — I 
cannot,  but  I  can  send  you  the  information  if  it  is  im- 
portant.   I  can  tell  you  about  the  whole  year. 

4494.  The  reason  why  I  put  the  question  is  this — 
I  was  anxious  to  know  how  far  winter  dairying  was 
practised  in  that  particular  district? — We  do  not  under- 
stand this  exactly  as  winter  dairying. 

4495.  Cows  are  fed  in  your  district  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  enable  the  creameries  to  keep  open  in  the 
winter  months? — Y^es. 

4496.  This  practice  differs  materially  from  the  cus- 
tom in  other  districts,  because  there  the  creameries 
close  down  and  do  not  do  anything  in  the  winter 
months,  and  the  result  is  that  there  must  be  an 
enormous  decrease  in  these  districts. 

4497.  Do  the  creameries  sell  new  milk? — No,  the 
farmers  very  strongly  object  to  that — the  milk  suppliers 
and  the  creamery  organisers  do  not  like  new  milk  to 
be  sold  at  the  creameries. 

4498.  What  would  be  the  objection — would  not  the 
retail  price  of  milk  be  more  remunerative  than  turning 
the  milk  into  butter? — I  cannot  tell  the  objection,  but 
I  asked  the  creamery  manager  if  he  did,  and  he  said 
the  committee  of  the  creamery  and  the  farmers  would 
not  like  it. 

4499.  Do  the  farmers  sell  milk? — I  do  not  know  of 
any  who  do  it.  There  are  vendors  of  milk  in  the 
village  of  Killeshandra,  as  I  have  said. 

4500.  What  I  wanted  to  know  is  this,  supposing  a 
man  keeps  three  or  four  cows,  and  if  there  was  a 
labourer  resident  in  his  district,  could  that  labourer  get 
a  pint  or  a  quart  of  milk  from  that  farmer  if  he  was 
willing  to  pay  for  it? — He  might,  if  he  paid  for  it- 
Some  labourers  keep  goats.  We  sell  milk  to  two 
people  who  are  not  resident  on  our  farm. 

4501.  They  are  working  with  you? — No. 

4502.  You  oblige  them  by  selling  the  milk  to  them? — 
Yes. 

4503.  Does  that  custom  prevail  amongst  people  who 
are  engaged  in  the  same  system  of  farming  in  which 
you  are  engaged? — Well,  I  do  not  know  of  any  others 
around  our  district  who  are  engaged  in  the  same  system. 
I  think  all  the  large  farmers  supply  their  own  labourers 
with  milk. 

4504.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  know? — I  have  not 
heard  of  anyone  who  does  not  supply  his  labourers  with 
milk.  I  was  told  it  was  part  of  the  contract.  An 
outlying  herd  has  generally  a  cow. 

4505.  In  view  of  that  fact  I  take  it  there  is  not 
usually  a  scarcity  of  milk  in  your  district? — Not  in  the 
sense  of  scarcity  in  Meath  or  Donegal.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  over  tlae  whole  district  a  scarcity  of  milk  in 
that  sense. 

4506.  I  take  it,  it  would  rarely  occur  that  a  person 
who  had  money  to  buy  milk  could  not  procure  it? — I 
have  been  told  that  it  does  in  the  country  three  or  four 
miles  from  Killeshandra. 

4507.  But  you  have  not  any  actual  knowledge  of  the 
fact  yourself? — One  man  told  me  he  has  no  milk  from 
the  time  that  one  of  his  cows  goes  dry  until  the  other 
begins  to  milk. 

4508.  These  would  be  small  farmers? — Yes. 

4509.  It  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  Iceep  a  limited 
stock  of  cows  that  they  have  a  limited  supply  of  milk, 
but  they  are  all  cowkeepers? — Yes. 

4510.  I  presume  you  mean  that  they  would  not  be 
without  it  entirely,  but  only  have  a  limited  supply? — 
They  may  be  out  of  it  for  a  few  weeks,  but  they  can 
get  what  would  colour  their  tea  from  a  neighbour. 

4511.  Is  the  separated  milk  used  as  food  to  any 
considerable  extent? — Not  as  much  as  we  would  like  to 
have  it  used.  We  are  advocating  its  use,  and  trying 
to  get  people  to  use  it-  We  use  it  ourselvcii.  vVo 
think  it  a  useful  food. 
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4512.  Do  you  think  it  is  useful  for  children '?— Not 
for  infants. 

4513.  I  mean  for  growing  ehildien  from  three  years 
and  upwards.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  useful  food  for 
them? — Yes,  with  other  foods  added  to  it. 

4514.  Is  it  used  to  any  considerable  extent,  do  you 
think,  by  the  people  for  children  of  that  age? — It  is 
used  in  making  bread,  and  they  use  it  in  cooking, 
more  or  less,  but  not  for  drinking  as  much  as  they 
might. 

4515.  Is  there  a  prejudice  against  the  use  of  it? — 
Yes,  there  was  a  great  deal  written  about  it,  and  a 
great  many  people  spoke  about  it  as  not  being  useful, 
and  there  was  an  idea  that  calves  would  not  do  good 
on  it,  but  that  feeling  is  dying  out. 

4516.  And  you  think  it  is  being  more  universally 
used  than  in  the  recent  past? — I  think  the  use  of  it 
as  human  food  is  growing,  and  that  it  is  acknowledged 
that  it  is  a  good  food  for  calves,  and  has  no  injurious 
results.  I  have  heard  the  evidence  of  the  gentleman 
who  preceded  me,  and  he  spoke  of  the  calves 
deteriorating,  but  I  would  like  to  know  what  these 
calves  were  fed  on  before  the  creameries  were  estab- 
lished. If  they  were  fed  on  new  milk  it  might  make 
a  difference,  but  if  they  were  fed  on  buttermilk  I  do 
not  see  how  that  could  be  a  more  nourishing  food  for 
calves  or  children  than  separated  milk.  There  is 
nothing  removed  from  the  separated  milk  but  the 
impurities  and  the  fats.  Pure  separated  milk,  M'ith 
separated  cream  added  back,  must  be  a  purer  milk 
than  any  other.  If  you  look  into  the  separator  after 
the  separating  is  finished,  I  think  you  would  be  per- 
fectly astonished  at  the  amount  of  filth  that  remained. 

4517.  Do  you  think  that  a  substantial  number  of  the 
cottiers  or  labourers  are  deprived  of  a  reasonable 
quantity  of  milk  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  it? — Yes,  I 
think  when  their  goats  cease  giving  milk  there  is  a 
scarcity.  Nearly  all  the  poor  people  keep  a  goat  tied 
along  the  road,  and  these  goats  in  our  neighbourhood 
are  of  a  very  poor  class. 

4518.  Their  period  of  lactation  Is  very  limited? — 
Yes.  I  went  into  one  labourer's  house,  and  the 
woman  told  me  that  she  had  no  milk  at  all  now,  and 
that  her  children  were  practically  living  on  tea  and 
Indian  meal. 

4519.  I  am  afraid  we  would  not  be  very  likely  to  pro- 
duce a  very  healthy  population  on  that  diet? — No.  We 
put  her  in  the  way  of  doing  better.  Her  husband  had 
half  an  acre  of  oats  attached  to  his  cottage,  and  he 
was  going  to  sell  it,  but  we  persuaded  him  to  have  it 
made  into  meal. 

4520.  Do  they  use  porridge  among  the  humbler 
classes? — The  farmers  use  it,  but  not  the  labourers. 

4521.  The  farmers  use  it,  but  the  labourers  not  at 
all? — I  would  not  say  "  not  at  all,"  but  very  little. 

4522.  Is  there  a  prejudice  against  the  use  of  it? — 
They  say  the  children  like  tea  better,  and  they  would 
have  to  get  up  very  early  in  the  morning  to  get  the 
porridge  ready  for  breakfast.  Most  of  the  labourers 
have  to  commence  work  at  8  o'clock,  and  have  their 
breakfasts  before  that  time,  and  it  is  quicker  to  boil 
a  kettle  and  have  tea  than  to  prepare  the  porridge. 

4523.  That  discounts  its  general  use? — It  has  some- 
thing to  say  to  it. 

4524.  The  farmers  who  are  not  so  much  bound  to 
time  as  the  labourers  can  afford  to  wait  until  the 
porridge  is  prepared? — Yes,  and  they  use  it. 

4525.  Lady  Evekard. — You  have  got  very  little 
fattening  land  in  your  locality? — On  our  farm  of  215 
acres  we  have  not  more  than  five  acres  of  fattening 
land.    We  have  never  taken  to  fattening  as  a  rule. 

4526.  I  suppose  all  the  calves  reared  in  the 
neighbourhood  are  sold  as  stores? — Since  the  creamery 
started  they  see  the  actual  result  of  every  gallon  of 
milk,  and  we  are  trying  to  get  them  to  keep  their  best 
heifers,  and  they  are  sometimes  kept  for  cows,  but 
the  great  bulk  are  sold  as  stores. 

4527.  Do  you  find  condensed  milk  is  used  in  your 
district? — Very  little. 

4528.  Dr  Moorhead. — The  land,  of  course,  would 
be  suitable  for  tillage  if  you  had  sufficient  labour? — 
The  sub-soil  is  almost  entirely  yellow  clay,  and  that 
makes  tillage  more  expensive  as  compared  with  tillage 
on  limestone,  and  it  is  sometimes  late  in  the  year  when 
spring-ploughing  can  be  done. 

4529.  That  would  make  the  winter  feeding  a  little 
more  expensive? — -Yes,  if  a  farmer  has  sons  of  his 
own,  and  has  not  to  employ  labour,  it  might  pay  him 
to  till,  and  we  are  experimenting  on  our  own  farm. 


4530.  So  far  as  you  have  gone  you  think  that  at  8d. 
a  gallon  it  would  not  be  a  remunerative  undertaking? 
• — My  brother  said  so  to  me  eight  or  ten  days  ago, 
but  we  did  not  quite  agree  with  him. 

4531.  Mr.  Campbell. — In  your  case  you  are  paying: 
for  all  your  labour? — Yes,  and  ours  is  a  farm  where 
my  brother  is  not  always  at  home. 

4532.  The  Chairman. — You  have  an  advantage  on 
the  other  side  that  the  product  of  the  milk  is  sold  at 
a  price  higher  than  the  ordinary  producer  would  be 
likely  to  obtain.  Can  you  tell  me  how  much  higher 
the  price  you  get  for  your  butter  in  this  market  is 
than  the  price  that  the  creamery  gets? — I  cannot 
answer  that  question,  because  I  would  have  to  know 
the  average  price. 

4533.  Does  your  price  vary  in  the  ditierent  seasons? 
— Yes,  from  November  to  May,  and  from  May  to 
November,  but  not  from  month  to  month. 

4534.  You  have  a  regular  supply  of  customers? — 
Yes,  we  have  a  regular  supply,  and  when  our 
customers  are  on  holidays  we  send  our  butter  to  the 
creamery. 

4535.  Mr.  Wilson. — I  want  to  try  and  understand 
why  this  labourer  you  spoke  of  was  unable  to  get  milk.. 
You  said  that  the  district  is  full  of  small  farmers, 
and  that  they  all  have  milk,  and  that  there  is  a  big 
creamery  in  the  district? — There  are  a  number 
of  farmers  sending  milk  to  the  creamery,  and  the 
farmers  have  great  reluctance  to  sell  new  milk.  They 
do  not  like  to  sell  it  in  small  quantities.  That  par- 
ticular man  I  mentioned  was  imfortunately  situated. 

4536.  I  would  like  to  get  your  opinion  as  to  why 
there  should  be  an  objection  to  sell  new  milk  by  the 
creamery  from  the  farmers? — I  cannot  tell  you  why 
there  is  by  the  creamery.  I  asked  the  manager  and 
he  only  said  the  farmers  do  not  like  it. 

4537.  The  point  that  I  wanted  to  try  and  get  at  is^ 
whether  the  small  man,  if  he  is  buying  the  milk,  pays- 
more  than  your  are  getting? — No,  that  is  the  price 
winter  and  summer  in  our  village — 8d.  a  gallon.  They 
never  raised  it. 

4538.  That  is  better  than  the  creamery  will  give 
them? — They  do  not  think  it  better  in  the  winter; 
they  get  their  separated  milk  back.  I  cannot  really 
answer  the  question.  The  farmers  will  give  milk  to 
a  man  in  the  case  of  illness,  or  if  he  wants  it  badly,, 
without  charge,  but  they  have  an  objection  to  sell  it. 
They  are  extremely  good  to  one  another,  but  they 
object  to  sell  their  milk.  There  was  a  large  meeting 
in  the  village  at  Killeshandra,  and  I  asked  the  manager 
of  the  creamery  if  we  could  get  three  gallons  of  milk, 
and  he  said  that  there  was  a  distinct  objection  to 
selling  milk  from  the  creamery. 

4539.  The  hypothesis  is  that  there  is  a  shortage  of 
milk  in  your  district? — This  labourer  I  spoke  of  was- 
not  near  the  village,  where  there  is  a  sufficient  supply. 

4540.  I  do  not  want  to  speak  of  the  exceptional  case. 
There  is  in  certain  places  a  shortage  of  milk  in  your 
district? — Yes,  but  not  in  the  village  of  Killeshandra, 
as  far  as  I  can  find  out.  The  farmers  who  send  into 
the  village  have  no  shortage,  but  it  is  the  people  three 
or  four  miles  out. 


4541.  That  is  where  the  shortage  is? — Yes,  I  cannot 
find  any  shortage  in  the  village.  I  may  explain  that 
the  creameries  do  not  buy  the  milk  from  the  farmers, 
but  pay  so  much  for  their  butter  fat;  but  if  the 
creameries  were  going  to  take  a  gallon  of  milk  out  of 
the  farmer's  supply  and  sell  it  they  would  have  to  give 
a  different  price  for  that  than  for  the  rest  of  the  milk, 
and  that  would  complicate  matters. 

4542.  Mr.  Campbell. — Are  not  the  farmers  very 
keen  on  getting  back  the  separated  milk  for  their 
calves  ?— Yes. 

4543.  They  will  not  sell  the  separated  milk? — They 
will  not  sell  milk  at  all,  I  think. 

4544.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  think  the  restrictions 
imposed  by  the  Dairies  and  Milkshops  Order  in  any 
degree  operate  against  the  sale  of  milk  by  the 
farmers? — There  has  never  been  milk  sold  by  the 
farmers  in  our  district.  I  do  not  think  it  does.  To 
sum  up — my  experience  is,  especially  in  the  case  of 
the  small  farmers  in  our  district,  that  there  are  certain 
periods  when  there  is  a  scarcity  of  milk,  and  that 
casual  labourers  in  the  country  find  it  very  difiBcult  to 
get  milk,  but  that  anyone  residing  in  the  village  can 
get  a  supply  of  milk.  There  is  just  one  other  Ihing 
I  should  like  to  say  about  the  Dairies  and  Cowsheds 
Order.  I  consider  that  our  cowsheds  are  tremendously 
in  need  of  inspection,  but  I  think  it  is  a  pity  that  the 
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sanitary  officer  sliould  not  be  made  the  mediuiu  o£ 
prosecution.  The  members  of  the  District  Council  are 
all  almost  entirely  drawn  from  the  farmers  whose  sheds 
are  liable  to  inspection.  I  have  never  read  of  any 
prosecution  against  people  in  my  district  for  not 
keeping  their  cowsheds  in  proper  condition.  I  think 
the  medical  officer  would  be  more  independent  to  order 
prosecutions  than  the  District  Council.  If  the  Council 
obtain  reports,  they  may  take  no  action  in  regard  to 
them,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  would  like  the 
power  of  prosecution  put  in  the  hands  of  the  medical 
officer  rather  than  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Council. 

4545.  You  think  the  medical  officer  should  be 
empowered  to  order  prosecution  independent  of  the 
District  Council? — I  think  so;  that  is  the  great  blot 
on  the  Act — that  it  is  being  worked  by  the  kind  of 
people  who  are  liable  to  have  their  own  promises 
inspected 

4546.  You  are  not.  Miss  Lough,  the  only  person  who 
has  directed  the  attention  of  the  Commission  to  that 
matter.  Has  anything  been  done  by  your  Local 
Authority  with  regard  to  inspection — have  they  an 
inspector? — The  Local  Government  Board,  after  a 
considerable  time,  sent  down  a  notice  that  they 
would  appoint  an  inspector  independent  of  the 
Council,  if  the  Council  did  not  appoint  one  them- 
selves, and  then  there  was  a  man  appointed.  I 
know  myself  one  result  which  followed  from  that 
appointment.  I  visited  a  house  which  was  beautifully 
kept,  but  there  was  a  manure  heap  in  the  yard,  and 
the  woman  said,  "  I  suppose  we  will  have  to  remove 
it  now  that  an  inspector  has  been  appointed." 

4547.  Mr.  O'Brien. — I  think  you  said  that  Id.  per 
pint  is  the  customary  price  for  milk  in  your  district? — 
Yes,  in  the  village. 

4548.  Can  you  get  a  steady  demand  for  milk — 
supposing  that  you  were  to  sell  milk  all  the  year  round 
instead  of  making  butter  of  it? — The  vendors  in  the 
village  have  a  steady  demand. 

4549.  If  you  went  into  that  trade  yourself,  instead 
of  making  butter,  do  you  think  you  would  get  a  steady 
demand? — If  I  could  persuade  the  people  to  come  to 
me  instead  of  to  their  present  suppliers  I  could.  There 
is  one  big  place  where  they  go  in  for  pure-bred  cattle, 
and  they  are  willing  to  provide  the  deficiency  in  the 
milk  supply  at  the  same  price  as  it  is  sold  at  present. 

4550.  Y'ou  say  that  you  worked  out  the  value  of  your 
milk  at  9d.  a  gallon  altogether — the  new  milk  and  ihe 
separated  milk? — You  mean  the  return  to  us? 

4551.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is,  is  that  taken  off 
the  extra  wages? — No,  that  is  the  gross. 

4552.  The  value  of  your  milk  as  drawn  from  the 
cow  is  8d.  a  gallon.  If  you  could  sell  your  milk  at 
8d.  a  gallon  without  any  further  handling  than  the 
milking  and  putting  it  into  the  tankard,  it  would  pay 
you  better  than  turning  it  into  butter  and  sending  it 
to  London? — I  suppose  it  would,  but  then  you  would 
give  up  rearing  your  stock.  Last  year  there  was  a 
big  profit  on  pork,  which  we  sold  at  over  60s.  a  cwt. 

4553.  These  are  a  sort  of  by-product  of  the  milk? — 
Yes. 

4554.  And  if  you  sold  your  milk  you  would  lose 
the  by-products? — Yes. 

4555.  Talking  of  the  Dairies  Order,  has  it  made 
any  difference  in  your  district  amongst  all  these 
auxiliary  creameries — has  it  prevented  any  of  the 
farmers  from  sending  their  milk  to  the  creameries? — 
I  did  not  know  that  farmers  sending  milk  to  the 
creameries  were  liable  to  inspection. 

4556.  They  are. — I  have  not  heard  of  it  making  anv 
difference. 

45,57.  It  has  been  maintained  that  it  has  affected 
the  creameries  in  certain  districts  adversely  by  pre- 
venting the  farmers  from  sending  milk,  because  thcv 
would  come  under  the  Order?— I  have  not  heard  that 
stated.  I  did  hear  one  person  stating  that  it  had 
affected  the  milk  vendors.  The  milk  supply  in  our 
district  has  steadily  increaced  to  our  creamery. 

4558.  You  say  you  use  separated  milk  yourself  for 
human  consumption  with  good  results?  Yes. 

4559.  Do  you  use  it  with  oatmeal  porridge?— I  do 
sometimes,  but  in  the  servants'  hall  they  use  new- 
milk  ;  we  use  it  largely  for  milk  puddings. 


4560.  Porridge  is  not  a  very  general  diet  throughout 
the  country?— It  is  amongst  the  farmers- 

4561.  And  thev  use  separated  milk  with  it? — I  do 
not  think  so.  "There  has  been  a  great  prejudice 
against  it  for  use  as  human  food,  but  that  prejudice 
is  dying  out. 

4562.  The  Chaiumax.— And  even  the  farmers 
suffer  from  the  prejudice?— Yes,  but  they  are  gradually 
beginning  to  outlive  it. 

4563.  Mr.  O'Brien.— I  think  we  had  evidence  that 
oatmeal  porridge  used  with  separated  milk  adds 
greatly  to  the  value  of  the  separated  milk? — Yes,  I 
use  it  myself,  because  I  do  not  like  the  rich  milk. 
Our  separated  milk  is  very  good.  The  servants  would 
not  take  separated  milk.  They  think  that  if  it  is 
cooked  it  might  be  alright,  but  they  do  not  like  un- 
cooked separated  milk. 

4564.  Mr.  Campbell. — It  is  not  as  good  as  new 
milk?— No. 

4565.  The  Chairman.— But  it  is  not  as  bad  as  they 
think  it? — It  is  not. 

4566.  Mr.  O'Brien.— They  drink  skim  milk?— No, 
they  will  drink  buttermilk. 

4567.  Though  probably  the  food-value  is  less  than 
that  of  the  separated  milk?— Yes,  it  must  be  less. 

4568.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — Does  fat  bacon 
enter  largely  into  the  diet  of  the  people? — No,  the 
people  have  got  out  of  the  way  of  curing  their  own 
bacon.  The  American  bacon  is  fat,  but  the  lighter 
Canadian  bacon  is  more  used. 

4569.  Is  it  not  so  fat  as  the  American  bacon? — No. 

4570.  Is  the  American  bacon  used  in  the  same  way, 
that  is  by  dipping  the  bread  into  it? — I  do  not  know. 

4571.  Is  there  a  prejudice  against  goats? — No, 
there  is  not,  but  there  is  a  prejudice  amongst  the 
larger  farmers  against  them,  on  account  of  the 
destructive  habits  of  the  animal.  My  sister  was  in 
town  in  the  winter  and  heard  a  good  deal  about  goats. 
She  is  trying  to  persuade  my  brother  to  do  something 
in  that  matter,  but  he  has  declined,  and  suggested  to 
her  that  if  she  wanted  to  experiment  with  them  she 
should  take  a  farm  of  her  own. 

4572.  Is  there  a  feeling  of  pride  amongst  the  people 
that  is  operating  against  the  keeping  of  the  goat? — 
No,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  you  cannot  understand  in 
the  small  farmer. 

4573.  Miss  McNeill. — Has  anything  been  done 
about  the  goats  in  your  neighbourhood? — We  heard 
of  two  new  sires  coming  into  the  district,  but  we  do 
not  know  where  they  are.  Our  rector  told  us  that  he 
saw  a  strange-looking  goat  recently.  My  sister  intends 
to  take  up  the  question  of  goat-keeping. 

4574.  Do  you  know  the  ordinary  yield  of  a  goat? — 
A  woman  told  me  that  her  goat  gives  three  pints  a 
day,  and  she  mentioned  that  fact  with  pride. 

4575.  For  how  long? — About  six  months. 

4576.  Mr.  Campbell. — Three  pints  is  very  good? — I 
think  it  is  unusually  good. 

4577.  The  Chairman. — Was  the  940  gallon  cow 
reared  on  your  own  place? — Yes,  we  bred  her  our- 
selves. 

4578.  Do  you  know  anything  about  her  mother's 
milking  qualities  :  did  she  come  of  a  good  line? — Yes, 
her  mother  was  bought  at  a  fair,  but  I  cannot  tell 
you  very  much  about  her,  except  that,  being  a  good 
cow,  she  was  watched  and  mated  with  this  red 
Lincoln  bull.  She  took  first  prize  at  our  Show.  She 
seems  to  have  taken  the  colour  of  the  red  Ijincoln 
bull,  which  was  bought  from  the  Department  in  1900. 

Mr.  Campbell. — The  red  Lincoln  shorthorns  have 
got  rather  a  reputation  for  milk,  and  we  bought  a  draft 
of  them,  and  this  one  went  to  Killeshandra,  and  they 
are  all  from  good  cows  with  good  records. 

4579.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  any  other  cows  by 
this  bull  at  the  dairy  at  present? — We  have  a  Jersey 
shorthorn,  and  her  record  was  something  over  800 
gallons  a  year,  and  then  we  had  a  third  cow,  but 
through  careless  milking  her  udder  went  wrong.  The 
Jersey  got  the  colour  of  the  red  Lincoln  bull,  but  was 
nothing  like  it  in  size. 

4580.  Have  you  ever  tested  the  milk  for  butter  fat? 
— Her  milk  was  so  good  that  in  the  dairy  she  was 
better  than  the  cow  that  gave  940  gallons.  She  was 
more  profitable  for  the  production  of  butter. 
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4581.  The  Chairman. — I  understand,  Mr.  M'Grane, 
you  are  Inspector  of  Dairies  in  the  South  Dublin  Eural 
District?— Yes. 

4582.  Can  you  tell  the  Commission  how  many  dairy 
herds  there  are  in  your  bailiwick? — Sixty -nine  regis- 
tered dairies. 

4583.  These,  I  take  it,  are  all  outside  the  Circular- 
road? — Yes. 

4584.  Are  they  purveying  milk  in  the  city — the 
owners  of  these  dairies? — Not  all.  Those  that  purvey 
in  the  city  have  to  put  up  a  number  which  is  obtained 
at  the  Public  Health  OfiBces  in  Castle-street.  If  they 
serve  milk  in  Rathmines  they  have  also  to  register 
there. 

4585.  Do  you  find  owners  of  dairy  herds  are,  as  a 
rule,  willing  to  conform  with  the  regulations  laid  down 
in  the  Dairies  and  Milkshops  Order? — Yes,  the  great 
majority  of  them  seem  perfectly  willing  to  comply  with 
all  the  rules  and  requirements  that  the  Veterinary  In- 
spector or  myself  require  of  them.  There  might  be 
perhaps  half  a  dozen  that  we  have  a  little  trouble 
with,  but  the  great  majority  are  quite  willing  to  comply 
with  the  rules  and  act  on  the  suggestions  of  the 
Veterinary  Inspector  and  myself. 

4586.  Will  you  kindly  tell  the  Commission  what  con- 
ditions are  necessary  in  order  to  secure  registration — 
are  any  conditions  laid  down  for  that  purpose? — There 
is  a  form  to  be  filled  in  by  the  applicant.  The  eow- 
kcepers  make  an  application  to  the  Rural  District 
Council  for  a  form  to  fill  in.  There  are  certain  ques- 
tions in  that  form  to  be  answered  by  the  applicant, 
and  when  the  form  is  sent  on  to  the  Rural  District 
Council  that  is  sent  on  to  me  to  report  on. 

4587.  And  you  make  an  inspection  of  the  premises? 
— Yes,  on  receipt  of  the  application. 

4588.  And  if  you  should  have  any  doubt  as  to  the 
suitability  of  the  premises,  you  refer  it  to  the  Veteri- 
nary Inspector? — Yes. 

4589.  Do  you  ever  suggest  or  require  that  structural 
alterations  should  be  carried  out  before  registration  is 
granted? — Well,  they  never  apply  for  registration  until 
they  start  to  carry  on  the  trade.  I  don't  remember 
having  any  applications  until  the  people  have  started 
the  trade.  In  fact,  some  of  them  require  to  be  brushed 
up  to  make  them  register.  They  have  frequently  to 
make  structural  alterations  in  the  sheds,  such  as  con- 
creting, ventilation,  sewers,  and  matters  of  that  kind. 

4590.  Do  you  find  that  they  are  always  willing  to 
conform  with  whatever  improvements  yoa  think  it 
desirable  should  be  carried  out? — Yes,  they  are  fairly 
well  disposed  to  carry  out  the  improvements  that  we 
require  of  them.  Of  course,  we  make  inspections 
with  a  view  of  knowing  that  the  people  engaged  in  the 
trade  are  clean — that  their  hands  and  persons  are 
clean,  and  that  they  strain  the  milk.  The  great 
majority  of  them,  particularly  the  richer  men,  seem  to 
take  special  care  in  regard  to  the  milk,  using  a  double 
strainer — a  cloth  over  the  perforated  wire  strainer. 

4591.  I  take  it  your  visits  are  paid  promiscuously? — 
Yes.  We  have  no  settled  time  for  visiting  the  places, 
and  I  never  observe  a  special  order  in  regard  to  the 
inspection. 

4592.  You  have  no  fixed  day  or  hour  for  calling  on 
the  cowkeepers? — No.  I  visit  them  every  day  except 
Thursdays.  I  know  that  on  that  day  they  are  away, 
but  on  the  other  days  they  do  not  know  when  to  ex- 
pect me.  There  is  a  further  check  on  them  by  the 
Veterinary  Inspector,  who  visits  independently  of  me. 
Perhaps  if  I  visited  a  man  to-day,  rhe  Veterinary  In- 
spector might  visit  him  to-morrow.  There  is  no  ar- 
rangement between  the  Veterinary  Inspector  and  my- 
self as  to  when  we  shall  make  our  visits. 

4593.  Do  you  think  that  the  application  of  the  regu- 
lations laid  down  in  the  Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order 
has,  to  your  own  knowledge,  improved  the  conditions 
under  which  milk  is  produced? — There  has  been  a  vast 
improvement.  Since  I  became  Inspector  the  conditions 
are  very  much  improved,  both  as  to  ventilation  and  as 
to  the  care  of  the  animals  and  cleanliness.  All  the 
dairy  keepers  have  water  and  soap  for  their  men. 

4594.  It  has  become  a  recognised  custom  to  observe 
the  conditions  laid  down  in  the  Order,  and  you 
find  those  engaged  in  the  trade  willing  to  co-operate 
in  carrying  out  these  conditions? — Yes.  We  seldom 
drop  on  the  very  small  people  with  one,  or  two,  or  three 
cows  during  the  milking  hour,  but  in  regard  to  the 
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larger  men  our  visits  are  made  whcii  the  milking  ic- 
going  on — we  see  the  strainers  and  the  workmen,  and 
we  can  examine  their  hands. 

4595.  And  the  vessels  into  which  the  milk  is  poured?' 
 Yes.  I  give  special  instructions  that  these  shall  im- 
mediately be  rinsed  in  cold  water  after  the  delivery 
of  the  milk  and  scalded  afterwards  We  prefer  the 
vessels  to  be  first  rinsed  in  cold  water  in  order  to  take 
away  the  particles,  so  that  the  hot  water  may  not  dis- 
solve the  fats  that  might  remain. 

4596.  And  have  you  reason  to  believe  that  these  con- 
ditions are  observed?— Yes,  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  they  are  fairly  well  complied  with  by  the 
dairy  owners. 

4597.  Do  the  workers  engaged  in  the  industry  resent 
the  introduction  of  new  methods  as  compared  with  the 
old  methods  with  which  they  were  familiar?— M"e  find 
there  are  no  complaints.  I  suppose  they  would  not 
think  it  right  to  complain  to  us. 

4598.  Whatever  their  views  are  they  keep  them  to 
themselves? — Yes.  If  we  ask  them  anything  about 
the  washing  of  their  hands  they  appear  to  know  that 
they  should  comply  with  this  conditiou. 

4599.  What  I  wa^nted  to  get  at  was  this — whether  or 
not  they  had  come  to  recognise  that  the  methods  which 
they  had  practised  in  the  past  would  not  be  permitted 
rvow? — They  are  quite  well  aware  that  the  old  methods 
would  not  be  allowed  to  exist  under  existing  circum- 
stances. I  heard  complaints  from  some  of  them  that 
they  could  hardly  carry  on  the  trade  with  all  the  re- 
strictions.   Occasionally  I  hear  a  grumble  of  that  kind, 

4600.  Have  you  given  any  consideration  to  the  ques- 
tion of  licensing  as -compared  with  registration,  and,, 
if  so,  would  you  be  in  favour  of  licensing  dairy 
keepers? — Well,  I  have  not  given  any  close  thought  to 
that.  I  don't  know  on  what  conditions  the  licence 
would  be  granted. 

4601.  It  has  been  suggested  to  this  Commission  that, 
it  would  be  desirable,  in  order  to  ensure  the  even  more 
rigid  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  laid  down,  that 
licences  should  be  issued  to  people  engaged  in  the 
trade,  and  that  the  personal  character  of  the  individual 
who  proposes  to  embark  on  the  trade  should  be  con- 
sidered in  the  first  instance,  and  the  suitability  of  his- 
premises  should  also  be  taken  into  account  and  in- 
spected before  the  licence  was  granted  to  him? — I  don't 
think  that  that  is  necessary.  The  people  seem  fairly 
well  disposed  to  produce  the  milk  under  reasonable  con- 
ditions, and  I  do  not  know  that  licensing  would  be- 
necessary.  Already  the  price  of  milk  is  very  high,  and 
I  don't  know  that  it  would  be  well  to  hamper  the 
dairymen  too  much  while  we  feel  certain  that  they 
produce  milk  under  proper  conditions.  I  don't  know 
that  it  would  be  well  to  impose  any  unnecessary  hard- 
ships of  that  kind. 

4602.  The  suggestion  is  made  in  the  interests  of  the 
public  health — that  it  would  procure  the  production  of 
clean  healthy  milk,  and  that  if  further  restrictions  were 
imposed  on  the  cowkeepers  and  that  these  conditions 
added  to  the  cost  of  producing  milk,  obviously  the  ven- 
dors of  the  milk  should  be  at  liberty  to  vary  their 
prices  in  accordance  with  the  increased  cost  involved 
in  the  carrying  out  of  the  conditions  imposed? — I  think 
that  that  would  have  the  effect  of  banishing  some 
people  out  of  the  trade,  and  if  you  limit  the  number  of 
people  carrying  on  the  trade  it  would  be  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  you  would  increase  the  price  of  milk,  and 
already  it  seems  to  me  that  the  price  is  rather  pro- 
hibitive to  the  labouring  classes.  They  find  it  difficult 
to  make  up  their  minds  to  purchase  enough  milk  at 
present  for  their  own  purposes. 

4603.  I  am  anxious  to  have  your  view  oti  that  ques- 
tion, and  the  reason  I  put  it  to  you  is  this,  that  it 
has  been  suggested  to  the  Commission  that  it  would 
be  a  desirable  condition  to  insert  in  the  granting  of  the 
licences  that  the  personal  character  of  the  applicant 
and  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  premises  in 
which  he  proposes  to  carry  on  the  trade  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  before  the  licence  was  granted. 
Your  opinion  is  that  that  would  curtail  the  supply  of 
milk  and  lessen  the  number  of  people  carrying  on  the 
trade? — It  would  lessen  the  number  carrying  on  the 
trade.  They  are  at  present  grumbling  with  the  regu- 
lations they  have  to  comply  with.  They  seem  to  think 
that  the  restrictions  are  rather  harassing.  I  am  not 
aware  that  a  single  case  of  infectious  disease  has  been 
disseminated  by  milk  produced  in  our  district.  I  can- 
not call  to  mind  a  single  case  in  which  infectious  dis- 
ease has  been  traced  to  milk  in  our  district. 
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4604.  You  are  speaking  entirely  of  the  Rural 
Distriet? — Yes,  only  my  own  district. 

4605.  Ygu  are  familiar  with  the  considerable  rural 
area  where  you  reside  yourself? — Yes. 

4606.  And  the  other  part  of  the  county  where  your 
official  duties  take  you? — Yes. 

4607.  Is  there  any  difficulty  experienced  by  the 
labouring  classes  to  secure  a  supply  of  milk  for  their 
families? — I  am  sure  the  supply  is  very  considerably 
limited  in  a  great  many  cases,  and  it  is  very  much 
owing  to  the  expense  of  the  milk.  Fourpence  a  quart 
for  new  milk  makes  a  hole  in  a  labourer's  wages. 

4608.  "What  I  wanted  to  know  is  this — supposing  for 
the  moment  that  no  question  of  inability  to  pay  for 
the  milk  entered  into  the  matter,  can  a  labourer,  who 
has  money  to  pay  for  milk,  always  procure  it  when- 
ever he  wishes? — There  are  very  few  cases  in  which  a 
man  having  money  would  not  get  it.  The  cow-keepers 
arc  fairly  well  distributed  over  the  district  with  which 
I  am  acquainted — the  districts  of  Palmerston,  Clon- 
dalkin,  and  Rathfarnham.  The  dairies  are  well 
sprinkled  over  the  district. 

4609.  Do  all  of  these  dairy-keepers  sell  milk  in 
retail  quantities  at  their  dairy-yards? — Many  of  them 
do,  but  not  all.  A  few  of  them  send  their  milk  to  the 
Lucan  Dairy  and  have  no  shops. 

4610.  Do  you  know  for  what  reason  they  refuse  to 
sell  by  retail? — I  don't  know  that  they  absolutely 
refuse,  but  I  suppose  they  don't  get  custom  enough 
to  carry  on  a  trade. 

4611.  Because  it  has  been  represented  to  the  Com- 
mission already,  that  where  contracts  are  made  for 
supplying  wholesale  the  entire  product  of  the  milk  of 
the  herd  to  one  individual,  it  in  some  degree  limits 
the  retail  trade? — Yes.  In  those  cases  where  the 
milk  is  sent  from  the  premises  of  the  cow-keepers 
to  the  Lucan  Dairy  these  people  don't  care  to  carry 
on  a  small  retail  trade. 

4612.  Is  it  owing  to  the  difficulty  in  collecting  the 
money,  or  for  what  reason? — The  chief  reason  would 
be  that  they  don't  like  going  to  the  bother  of  measuring 
out  the  milk  in  small  quantities,  and  there  would  be 
a  difficulty  in  a  great  many  cases  in  collecting  the 
money.    Ready  money  is  not  always  to  be  had. 

4613.  Are  there  a  number  of  goats  kept  by  the 
labouring  classes  in  your  district? — There  are  a  fair 
sprinkling  of  goats  throughout  the  locality,  but  they 
are  a  dreadful  source  of  friction  between  the  land- 
owners and  the  labourers.  In  a  great  many  cases  they 
are  a  perfect  nuisance,  destroying  the  fences.  I  know 
a  case  where  the  goats  barked  the  hedges  for  lialf  a 
mile  along  the  road,  and,  of  course,  thereby  destroyed 
them  and  destroyed  the  fences.  The  goats  are  a  great 
source  of  annoyance  to  landowners.  I  am  only 
speaking  of  my  own  district. 

4614.  In  some  districts  in  South  Dublin  you  have 
groups  of  labourers'  cottages,  notably  on  the  Naas 
road?— Yes. 

4615.  These  have  laud  attached  to  their  cottages?  

Most  of  them  have. 

4616.  Do  these  keep  goats? — Some  do  and  some 
don't. 

1617.  Do  they  get  a  regular  milk  supply,  and,  if  so, 
from  what  source? — There  are  dairy-keepers  in  the 
district  tliat  supply  them  to  a  certain  extent,  but  I 
don't  think  they  can  get  a  sufficient  supply.  I  cannot 
say  that  they  get  an  ample  supply. 

4618.  You  have  never  seen  the  milk-carts  driving 
along  to  these  cottages  as  you  see  them  passing  through 
Kilmainham? — I  have  never  seen  the  milk-carts 
stopping  at  the  doors.  That  is  away  from  my  district, 
but  in  my  own  immediate  neighbourhood  I  see  the 
gigs  stopping  at  cottages  along  the  road. 

4619.  They  do  stop  and  give  whatever  supply  the 
people  are  disposed  to  take? — Yes,  in  my  own 
neighbourhood.  I  have  ocular  demonstration  of  that 
every  day. 

4620.  You  said  that  some  of  the  cow-keepers  in  youi- 
own  district  supply  milk  to  the  city  and  to  Rathmiiies? 
—Yes. 

4621.  Have  you  ever  had  any  inquiry  from  the  Local 
Authority  in  Rathmines,  or  from  the  Corporation  of 
Dublin,  as  to  the  condition  of  a  certain  dairy  in  your 
locality,  from  which  it  was  alleged  milk  with"  gerrns  of 
disease,  or  suspected  of  having 'germs  of  disease  in  it, 
had  been  supplied? — I  have  had  no  inquiry,  but  in 
my  own  district  the  Inspector  from  Rathmines,  for 
instance,  was  sent  out  to  inspect  the  dairy-yards  for 


some  reason  or  other.  The  case  that  is  most  impressed 
on  my  mind  is  this — a  dairy-keeper  had  not  regis- 
tered in  Rathmines,  and  the  Inspector  came  out  and 
inspected  the  place,  and  found  it  in  perfect  order. 
She  told  the  proprietor  of  the  dairy  that  she  did  not 
Icnow  whether  action  would  be  taken  against  him  for 
not  registering.  Action  was  taken,  and  the  proprietor 
was  fined  for  not  registering,  but  there  was  no  fault 
found  with  the  premises. 

4622.  Do  you  think  many  people  vend  milk  in  your 
district  who  do  not  register? — No. 

462.3.  Would  you  be  the  responsible  officer  for  seeing 
that  vendors  were  registered? — I  am  not  the  authority 
for  registering.  My  duty  is  to  report  when  an  applica- 
tion is  made  for  registration.  Of  course,  if  I  knew 
persons  who  were  selling  milk  without  being  registered 
I  would  tell  them  immediately  that  they  were  liable 
to  a  prosecution,  and  would  make  the  fact  known  to 
the  proper  authority  if  they  continued  selling  milk 
without  being  registered. 

4624.  So  you  think  that  the  number  not  registered 
would  be  very  limited? — Yes.  I  have  given  evidence 
in  cases  where  people  did  not  register  their  premises, 
and  convictions  were  made  against  them. 

4625.  Is  buttermilk  available  among  the  poorer 
classes  in  your  district? — To  a  limited  extent.  They 
don't  get  it  from  the  dairy  people.  The  cowkeepers 
don't  churn  as  a  rule.  They  prefer  selling  their  milk 
as  it  comes  from  the  cow. 

4626.  Your  experience  is  very  considerable  in  this 
district? — Yes  I  have  an  experience  as  inspector  and 
also  as  a  resident  in  the  country  all  my  lifetime. 

4627.  Have  you  ever  known  a  case  in  which  an  out- 
break of  infections  disease  had  been  traced  to  the  milk 
supply? — No.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  infectious 
disease  broke  out  in  my  district  from  that  cause.  I 
don't  know  what  may  happen  in  Dublin. 

4628.  What  I  wanted  to  know  is  this,  has  the 
question  ever  arisen  that  the  milk  supply  was 
suspected  of  being  the  cause  of  an  infectious  disease? — 
I  don't  think  there  has  been  a  case  of  infectious 
disease  attributable  to  the  milk  in  any  place  where 
our  milk  is  sold ;  but  one  of  the  first  steps  that  would 
be  taken  would  be  to  send  an  inspector  to  inspect  the 
premises  from  which  the  milk  came. 

4629.  Has  that  been  done  in  your  own  district? — 
Y'es. 

4630.  Have  the  Rathmines  Inspectors  come  into 
your  district  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  conditions 
under  which  tlie  milk  was  produced? — I  am  not  aware. 
I  have  frequently  heard  that  someone  from  the  city 
came  to  inspect  the  dairy-yards  where  disease  occurred 
among  the  families  supplied  with  the  milk. 

4631.  That  is  what  I  want  to  know,  have  the  Local 
Authority,  where  infectious  disease  was  found  to  exist, 
come  into  your  district  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
the  source  of  supply? — Yes. 

4632.  Have  you  known  of  it  being  done? — I  have 
heard  of  it  being  done — that  Dr.  Russell  or  someone 
from  the  Corporation  was  out. 

46.33.  You  have  not  been  called  upon,  in  consequence 
of  these  visits,  to  suggest  any  alteration  in  the 
premises  or  in  the  conditions  under  which  the  milk 
was  produced  after  these  inspections? — No.  I  suppose 
the  premises  were  found  to  be  alright.  I  have  never 
been  called  upon  to  take  action  as  a  result  of  the.se 
visits  or  inspections. 

4634.  Have  you  known  medical  officers  from  the  city 
to  come  out  to  your  district  for  the  purpose  I  have 
stated? — I  have  heard  of  them  being  out.  I  have  been 
told  that  they  were  theie. 

4635.  And  their  visits  have  not  resulted  in  any- 
practical  steps  being  taken  for  the  improvement  of  the 
conditions  under  which  tlie  milk  was  produced? — No. 
I  remember  no  case  where  we  were  called  on  to  make 
any  alterations  in  the  conditions  under  which  the 
milk  was  produced. 

4636.  Do  many  of  the  cow-keepers  in  your  district 
supply  large  institutions  in  the  city? — A  few  of  them 
do.  A  number  of  them  supply  the  Lucan  Dairy,  and 
some  supply  hospitals  and  hotels. 

4637.  Does  any  milk  come  into  your  district  for 
distribution  that  is  not  raised  in  the  district. — does  any 
come  by  rail? — No.  It  is  to  Dublin  it  would  come 
by  rail.    None  of  it  comes  into  my  district  by  rail. 

4638.  And  no  duty  is  imposed  on  you  to  make  any 
inspection  of  the  conditions  in  whicli  the  milk  is  re- 
ceived at  the  stations? — No. 
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4639.  That,  I  suppose,  would  be  for  the  City 
Authorities? — Yes.  We  often  hear  complaints  that  it 
is  a  hardship  on  milk  producers  in  our  district  that 
they  must  comply  with  all  the  conditions  laid  down 
in  the  Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order  and  that  the  people 
in  the  country  are  sending  in  milk  without  supervision 
such  as  is  exercised  in  Dublin. 

4640.  That  is  a  cause  of  complaint  among  the  cow- 
keepers  of  the  City  and  County  of  Dublin — that  they 
are  obliged  to  conform  with  the  regulations  of  the 
Dairies  and  Milkshops  Order  and  that  other  people  may 
compete  with  them  in  whose  district  the  Order  may 
not  be  in  operation  at  all? — Quite  so.  Our  people  are 
complaining  that  they  are  competing  with  people  who 
are  under  no  inspection,  or  who  are  not  required  to  put 
their  premises  into  proper  condition. 

4641.  Dr.  MoouHEAD. — What  do  you  consider  a  fair 
remunerative  price  to  produce  milk  at — what  ought  the 
milkman  get  for  his  milk? — The  dairymen  insist 
that  they  are  working  at  a  loss  if  they  don't  get  4d. 
a  quart.  Last  year  it  was  more  expensive  on  the 
dairymen  than  it  was  in  other  years. 

4642.  In  your  opinion  would  they  have  a  profit  at  a 
lower  price  than  4c/.  a  quart? — I  don't  think  so.  That 
is  the  general  opinion  that  I  hear. 

4643.  There  are  no  creameries  in  your  district? — No. 

4644.  Mr.  Wilson. — I  would  like  to  know  your  ex- 
perience about  tuberculosis  in  the  dairy  trade? — I  had 
very  large  experience  at  the  time  when  pleuro-pneu- 
monia  was  in  existence,  with  Mr.  Lawlor,  who  was  the 
Inspector  of  the  South  Dublin  Union  at  that  time.  I 
was  a  valuer  to  him.  I  saw  every  case  of  pleuro- 
pneumonia that  occurred  then,  and  that  brought  under 
my  notice  the  cattle  aSected  with  tuberculosis,  so  that- 
I  got  a  great  deal  of  experience  that  a  person  not  in 
the  same  position  could  not  have  got. 

4645.  What  would  be  your  views  as  to  the  propor- 
tion of  the  dairy  cows  of  the  present  day  that  suffer 
from  tuberculosis? — I  think  we  are  very  free  from  it  in 
■my  district. 

4646.  That  is  to  say  that  you  rarely  or  never  dis- 
cover a  diseased  cow? — -It  is  quite  a  rare  thing  to  dis- 
cover a  cow  in  my  district  palpably  affected.  There 
might  be  a  great  many  animals  in  the  district  tliat 
would  not  pass  the  test  if  it  were  applied. 

4647.  I  am  speaking  of  the  palpably  diseased  cows? 
—We  are  particularly  free  from  tuberculosis  in  our 
district. 

4648.  Have  you  any  idea  what  happens  to  the  cows 
that  get  tuberculosis — are  they  sold  off? — The  cattle 
seem  to  be  very  healthy,  and  it  is  tbe  Veterinary  In- 
spector who  would  have  to  act;  and  I  believe  the  prac- 
tice is  that  he  would  advise  the  owner  to  dispose  of 
the  cow  as  soon  as  possible.  The  Veterinary  Inspector 
could  give  you  more  information  on  that  point  than  I 
could. 

4649.  You  are  in  charge  of  a  country  district? — I  am. 

4630.  Is  that  a  district  to  which  the  townspeople 
send  their  cows  to  graze  during  the  summer? — Yes. 
The  cattle  go  out  for  five  or  six  months — from  April  to 
November. 

4651.  During  the  winter  months  these  cows  are  not 
under  your  supervision? — No. 

4652.  What  amount  of  supervision  is  given  to  that 
type  of  animal  in  the  summer  time  when  she  is  on 
grass  in  the  country? — The  cows  are  put  out  on  the 
fields  night  and  morning.  They  are  never  housed  at 
all  there.  They  have  plenty  of  air  space  and  are  re- 
moved from  manure  heaps.  The  only  thing  that  could 
happen  there  would  be  that  the  men  would  not  strain 
the  milk  or  keep  their  hands  clean ;  but  the  things  that 
we  have  to  take  particular  notice  of  are  absent  when 
the  cows  are  on  grass.  The  question  of  air  space  or 
the  removal  of  the  manure  heap  or  anything  like  that 
does  not,  of  course,  arise. 

4653.  Mr.  O'Brien. — You  say  that  the  people  want- 
ing milk,  such  as  the  labourer,  would  probably  be  able 
to  get  it  without  much  difficulty  if  they  had  the  money 
and  wished  to  buy  it? — Anyone  who  is  prepared  to  pay 
the  price  can  get  it. 

4654.  And  you  think  it  is  more  a  matter  of  price 
than  anything  else? — Yes.  I  think  the  people  do  not 
think  that  the  milk  is  worth  parting  with  so  much 
money  for. 

4650.  They  do  not  recognise  the  food  value  of  it? — 
No. 


4656.  You  do  not  think  it  is  because  they  would  be 
expected  to  go  out  for  it  at  an  hour  that  would  be  in- 
convenient to  them? — The  hour  would  not,  be  so  in- 
convenient to  tbem.  Those  who  keep  cows  out  in  the 
country,  their  cars  go  out  to  deliver  milk,  say,  at  7 
o'clock,  and  that  would  be  a  very  convenient  hour  for 
families  to  procure  milk  for  breakfast. 

4657.  But  they  would  have  to  go  and  fetch  it  them- 
selves?— They  would  have  to  go  to  the  premises  of  the 
cowkeeper. 

4658.  Don't  you  think  that  is  one  of  the  difficulties 
— that  they  don't  think  it  worth  while  going  perhaps 
half  a  mile  for  the  milk.  From  the  evidence  we  had, 
it  appears  that  the  townspeople  won't  go  across  the 
street  if  they  can  get  the  milk  delivered  to  them? — 
Children  are  sent  for  the  milk.  Almost  every  morning 
I  pass  by  the  premises  of  one  prominent  dairy  keeper 
in  my  district,  and  I  see  children  sent  with  jugs  to  the 
door  and  the  people  seem  to  have  messengers  enough 
to  go  for  the  milk.  I  don't  believe  that  the  bulk  of  the 
labourers  set  a  due  value  on  the  milk.  There  are  other 
things  they  prefer  to  the  milk. 

4659.  They  only  look  on  it  as  colouring  for  tea  ex- 
cept for  the  children? — Yes.  It  is  only  for  colouring 
tea  that  they  use  it.  They  don't  use  it  for  stirabout. 
That  is  out  of  the  fashion.  Bread  and  tea  are  their 
main  support.  They  are  living  a  good  deal  better  than 
they  did.  A  great  many  of  them  would  not  have  break- 
fast without  a  rasher,  but  I  think  milk  is  a  negligible 
quantity  with  most  of  them. 

4660.  In  the  case  of  these  cows  that  are  housed  in 
the  city  for  half  the  year  and  go  out  to  your  district 
on  grass  during  the  summer  and  are  milked  out  in  the 
country,  what  facilities  have  the  men  for  cleaning  their 
liands  when  on  the  fields? — Where  there  are  cows  kept 
there  must  always  be  water  to  wash  their  hands. 

4661.  There  is  always  a  supply  of  water  for  wash- 
ing their  hands? — Yes.  They  must  have  water  for 
the  cows. 

4662.  We  have  heard  that  in  a  summer  such  as  we 
had  last  year  the  water  was  very  scarce,  and  what 
facilities  would  they  have  then  for  cleansing  their 
vessels? — Cows  cannot  exist  without  water.  They 
must  get  it.  The  men  live  on  the  farm  where  the 
cows  graze,  and  there  are  none  of  these  places  quite 
destitute  of  water. 

4663.  Are  the  milkers  housed? — They  sleep  out  on 
the  farm  where  the  cows  are  grazed,  except  the  land  is 
very  near  the  suburbs. 

4664.  Are  they  housed  in  actual  houses? — They 
sometimes  live  in  barns  and  cottages — it  depends  on 
the  accommodation  on  the  farm,  but  the  men  must 
always  be  provided  with  sleeping  accommodation  where 
they  are  any  distance  from  the  suburbs. 

4665.  You  are  satisfied  that  they  do  get  proper  facili- 
ties for  washing  their  hands,  and  particularly  for  wash- 
ing the  vessels?— Any  of  them  that  came  under  my 
notice  have  an  ample  opportunity  of  cleansing  their 
vessels  and  hands.  In  fact,  they  have  water  for  all 
these  purposes.  I  do  not  know  any  place  where  they 
have  not. 

4666.  Have  they  places  for  boiling  water  and  scald- 
ing the  cans? — Yes.  Very  often  they  cook  their  meals 
where  they  sleep.  These  people  all  bring  in  the  milk 
into  Dublin  and  the  field  cans  are  supposed  to  be 
cleansed  in  the  shops. 

4667.  The  churns  or  cans  would  be  cleansed  when 
they  came  into  the  depot? — Yes.  It  is  very  much  to 
the  dairyman's  own  interest  to  keep  the  vessels  clean, 
because  if  the  milk  was  in  a  bad  state  it  would  tell  on 
them.  I  think  the  vendors  are  alive  to  the  necessity 
of  seeing  that  their  vessels  are  in  proper  order. 

4668.  Sir  Stewart  WooDHOtrsE. — Do  they  use  pre- 
servatives on  the  dairy  farm — do  they  put  things  into 
the  milk  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  it  getting  sour? 
— I  cannot  say  that.  I  know  some  of  them  refrigerate 
the  milk  on  the  farm. 

4669.  How? — With  an  apparatus. 

4670.  You  are  not  aware  that  they  put  boracic  acid 
or  other  preservatives  into  the  milk? — No.  They 
might  do  it  without  my  knowing  it.  I  think  it  is  prob- 
able that  some  of  them  put  perhaps  colouring  stuff 
into  the  milk,  but  I  don't  know  whether  they  use  pre- 
servatives. They  would  not  be  likely  to  take  me  into 
their  confidence  in  that  matter. 

4671.  Miss  McNeill. — A  former  witness  stated  that 
some  dairymen  sending  in  milk  into  Dublin  took  back 
in  their  cans  waste  from  hotels? — I  never  heard  of  such 
a  case.    You  allude  maybe  to  pig-feeding? 
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4672.  Yes. — I  don't  think  such  a  thing  would  hap- 
pen as  to  bring  pig-feeding  back  in  the  vessels  that 
brought  in  the  milk. 

4673.  It  was  definitely  stated  here. — I  would  be 
very  much  surprised  if  such  a  thing  could  be  proved. 


Mr. 
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I  have  seen  people  occasionally,  but  not  in  my  own 
district,  bringing  in  refuse,  but  not  in  the  vessels  that 
had  contained  the  milk.  I  don't  believe  it  is  at  all 
likely. 


Mr.    J.   D.  RiCHAKDSON 

4674.  The  Chairman — You  are  a  practising  Veterinary 
Surgeon  in  the  City  and  County  of  Dublin? — Yes. 

4675.  And  you  are  also  Veterinary  Inspector  for  the 
North  and  South  Dublin  District  Councils? — I  am. 

4676.  Can  you  tell  the  Commission  how  many 
dairies  there  are  registered  in  the  Southern  district? — 
Sixty-nine,  and  seventy  in  the  North  District. 

4677.  What  number  of  cows  would  these  herds 
embrace?— 1,760  in  the  South  and  1,060  in  the  North 
Rural  District. 

4678.  In  the  summer  season,  of  course,  you  have 
almost  the  entire  herd  of  dairy  cows  in  Dublin  grazed 
in  these  two  districts? — In  the  three  districts. 

4679.  North  and  South  Dublin?— Yes,  and 
Balrothery. 

4680.  There  are  not  so  many  going  to  Balrothery, 
only  to  the  Southern  end  of  it? — Yes. 

4681.  Do  you  make  regular  inspections  of  the  dairy- 
yarila  in  your  district? — Yes,  once  a  month. 

4682.  What  is  your  experience  with  regard  to  the 
number  of  tuberculous  animals  in  the  herds — has  the 
number  increased  or  diminished? — There  has  been  an 
increase  of  150  in  the  South  and  of  over  100  in  the 
North  Rural  Districts  for  the  year  1911. 

4683.  That  seems  rather  an  alarming  increase.  Did 
any  particular  circumstance  lead  up  to  it? — Some  of 
the  dairy -owners  got  large  contracts,  and  increased 
their  stock, 

4684.  And  they  bought  the  cows  indiscriminately,  do 
you  mean? — They  bought  more  cows. 

4685.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  general  increase 
in  the  dairy  herds,  but  about  the  number  of  tuber- 
culous animals? — There  are  very  few  tuberculous 
animals  in  my  district.  The  increase  that  I  spoke  of 
is  the  increase  in  the  number  of  milch  cows  in  the 
South  and  North  Districts,  not  the  increase  of  the 
number  of  tuberculous  animals. 

4686.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that,  because  you 
.startled  me.  Do  you  think  the  number  of  diseased 
animals  in  your  district  has  diminished  or  increased? — 
They  have  diminished. 

4687.  Have  you,  in  the  discharge  of  your  duties  from 
time  to  time,  drawn  the  attention  of  owners  to  cows 
that  you  suspected  of  being  affected  with  tuberculosis? 
— I  have. 

4688.  What  course  is  followed  with  regard  to  them? 
— Any  cattle  I  have  a  suspicion  of  I  take  from  the 
healthy  stock  and  put  them  on  one  side,  and  with  the 
owner's  consent  I  test  them. 

4689.  With   the    tuberculin   test? — Yes,   and  when 
they  react  badly  the  cattle  are  slaughtered. 

4690.  Where— at  the  Abattoir?— No,  at  O'KeefEe's, 
at  the  owner's  own  request.  They  get  no  compensation 
whatever  for  the  cattle  that  are  slaughtered. 

4691.  No  compensation? — No  compensation. 

4692.  Is  not  the  Local  Authority  empowered  to  give 
compensation? — No,  they  have  no'  power  in  the  Rural 
districts. 

4693.  Is  it  not  given  in  the  City? — It  is  given  in 
the  City,  but  not  in  the  County. 

4694.  I  was  not  aware  of  that.  I  was  rather  under 
tile  impression  that  the  same  rule  prevailed  in  the  City 
and  County,  and  that  it  was  possible  for  the  Inspector 
to  give  compensation  up  to  £10? — Yes,  in  the  Citv, 
but  not  in  the  County. 

4695.  No  such  powers  exist  for  giving  compensation 
in  the  County? — No. 

4696.  So  that  in  reality  the  animal  that  is  subjected 
to  the  test  and  foiuid  to  be  affected  with  tubercle 
is  actually  slaughtered  with  the  consent  of  the  owner? 
— Yes,  the  "  piners." 

4697.  Will  you  tell  us  how  many  of  such  cows  you 
have  condemned  to  slaughter,  sav,  in  the  last  five 
years?— Within  the  last  year,  six  altogether. 

4698.  In  the  Soutli  Dublin  district?— Four  were 
slaughtered  in  the  North  and  two  in  the  South  Rural 
Districts  during  1911. 

4699.  D(j  you  make  an  inspection  of  the  carcasses 
after  the  slaughter? — Yes. 

4700.  To  see  if  there  were  tubercular  lesions?— Yes 

4701.  And  you  found  them?—!  did. 


M.R.C.V.S.,  examined. 

4702.  Mr.  Wilson. — It  is  quite  legal  for  the  sanitary 
authority,  whether  in  the  County  or  City,  when  he 
orders  the  destruction  of  a  cow  to  give  compensation. 

4703.  The  Chairman. — This  is  the  passage  to  which 
Mr.  Wilson  refers  : — "  Any  sanitary  authority  may,  if 
they  see  fit,  cause  to  be  slaughtered  any  milch  cow 
that  is  certified  by  a  veterinary  surgeon  to  be  affected 
with  tuberculous  disease  of  the  udder  "? — The  cattle 
to  which  I  refer  are  not  cattle  with  tuberculosis  of  the 
udder. 

4704.  You  are  differentiating  between  tuberculous 
udders  and  animals  suffering  from  general  tuberculosis? 
—Yes. 

4705.  Have  you  found  animals  suffering  from 
1,'eneral  tuberculosis,  and  having  tuberculous  udders? 
—I  have. 

4706.  Has  the  number  been  large?— Out  of  100 
affected  with  tuberculosis  only  three  might  be  affected 
in  the  udder.    That  is  very  rare. 

4707.  Mr.  Campbell. — Have  you  read  that.  Is  it 
.\our  own  experience? — Yes. 

4708.  Have  you  examined  100  cows? — I  have.  I 
test  for  the  majority  of  the  large  dairy-owners  in  the 
County  of  Dublin.  I  test  four  hundred  or  five  hundred 
cattle  every  year. 

4709.  Is  this  three  per  cent,  of  the  animals  that  have 
reacted? — Oh,  no.  Supposing  you  had  100  cows 
afiected  with  tuberculosis,  only  three  of  that  number 
would  be  afiected  with  tuberculosis  of  the  udder. 

4710.  How  would  you  be  sure  of  that? — I'ou  would 
want  to  examine  a  cow  with  a  bad  udder  microscopic- 
ally. 

4711.  Do  you  follow  up  the  slaughter  of  all  these 
animals? — The  dairy  people  get  their  cows  tested.  T 
do  not  follow  these  up. 

4712.  Which  cattle  do  you  follow  up?— Only  the 
ones  that  are  piners. 

4713.  Y^ou  say  that  there  are  three  per  cent,  out  of 
one  hundred  affected  in  the  udder? — Yes. 

4714.  And  I  asked  you  did  you  examine  all  these 
cattle,  and  you  said  you  had  examined  hundreds  of 
them? — I  have  tested  hundreds. 

4715.  But  you  have  not  followed  up  a  hundred  piners 
to  see  whether  three  or  four  per  cent,  were  affected 
in  the  udder? — No,  I  never  saw  a  hundred  piners. 

4716.  So  that  the  information  you  gave  us  must  b<- 
tu^arsay  information,  and  not  information  of  your  own 
knowledge? — The  matter  that  I  would  like  to  explain 
is  that  I  have  tested  a  good  many  cattle.  A  good 
many  of  the  large  dairy-owners  get  their  cattle  tested. 
I  do  not  follow  these  up. 

4717  How  mai'v  animals  did  you  say  were 
slaughtered — dairy  cows? — Very  few,  perhaps  five  or 
six  i)i  the  year. 

4718.  So  that  you  are  not  in  a  position  to  say  what 

percentage  of  them  have  tuberculosis  of  the  udder?  I 

liave  seen  very  few  affected  that  way. 

4719.  Mr.  O'Brien.— What  he  said  was  that  from 
the  animals  he  has  seen,  from  inspection  and  from 
making  the  tuberculin  test,  about  three  per  cent,  of 
these  may  have  tuberculous  udders?— -Yes. 

4720.  In  the  course  of  his  business  he  has  examined 
very  many  hundred  cattle,  and  out  of  these  hundreds 
of  cattle  about  three  per  cent,  may  have  tuberculous 
udders? — That  is  so. 

Mr.  Wilson. — That  is  a  very  large  order. 

Mr.  CamI'BELl. — My  point  was  that,  not  having  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  animals  slaughtered,  he  coula 
not  tell  what  the  percentage  of  the  cows  affected  in 
the  udder  was. 

4721.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  ever  condemned  r. 
cow  for  having  clinical  tuberculosis  of  the  udder? — No. 

4722.  You  have  not  seen  such  a  cow  in  your  district? 
— No,  not  in  the  district. 

4723.  But  you  have  seen  it  in  your  practice? — I 
have. 

4724.  You  have  seen  such  cows? — Yes. 

4725.  Do  you  make  an  examination  of  the  cows  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  their  udders  are  in  a  healthy 
condition? — I  examine  all  the  udders  of'  the  cattle  in 
my  district. 
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4726  Do  you  find  them  suffering  from  any  disease 
of  tht  udder  at  all? — Sometimes  I  find  'mastitis,  and 
they  may  get  injuries  from  one  cow  standing  on 
another — any  kind  of  mechanical  injury  to  the  udder. 

4727.  Do  "they  ever  suffer  from  ulcers  on  the  paps? 
—Yes. 

4728.  Have  you  ever  been  obliged  to  suspend  the 
sale  of  the  milk  from  animals  affected  with  such  ulcers? 
— Yes- 

4729.  Do  you  find  the  owners  of  the  eows  are  anxious 
10  asoist  vou  by  destroying  the  milk  and  not  selling  it? 
—Yes. 

4780.  Do  you  find  them  willing  to  cany  out  the 
directions  you  give  them  in  that  respect? — Yes,  they 
are  very  willing. 

4731.  Have  you  had  any  difficulty  in  ensuring  that 
*              the  animals  are  kept  in  proper  conditions  with  regard 

to  air  space  and  such  things  in  the  housing? — No,  they 
do  these  things  very  satisfactorily. 

4732.  You  have  not  had  trouble  in  securing  the 
enforcement  of  the  conditions  laid  down  in  the  Dairies' 
and  Milkshops  Order? — No. 

4733.  Have  you  given  any  consideration  to  the 
(luestion  of  licencing?  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  in 
any  degree  helpful  to  you  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
imposed  on  you? — I  think  if  the  owners  were  licensed 
it  would  do  a  great  deal  of  good. 

4734.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  licensing? — I  would. 

4735.  Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  take  into  your 
purview  in  granting  the  licence  the  personal  character 
of  the  applicant? — I  would.  I  think  there  are  some 
people  in  the  trade  who  should  not  be  in  it  at  all. 

4736.  You  would  follow  in  some  degree  the  principle 
laid  down  in  the  liquor  trade,  that  the  character  of 
the  applicant  in  the  first  place  should  be  satisfactory, 
and  that  the  premises  in  which  he  proposes  to  carry 
on  his  trade  should  be  suitable? — Yes. 

4737.  Have  you  ever  known  any  representative  of 
a  local  authority  in  whose  district  milk  was  supplied 
from  your  own  area  come  in  to  ascertain  under  what 
conditions  the  milk  is  produced? — I  have 

4738.  In  case  there  had  been  an  outbreak  of  con- 
tagious disease  suspected  to  have  been  caused  by  im- 
pure milk,  they  go  out  and  examine  the  premises  and 
see  that  they  are  alright? — Yes.  We  never  traced  any 
disease  to  the  milk  in  our  district. 

4739.  And  you  have  never  been  called  upon  to  carry 
out  any  alterations  or  changes  in  the  conditions 
present  in  vour  district  by  reason  of  these  inspections? 
—No. 

4740.  Do  you  attend  the  Dublin  market? — Yes, 
nearly  every  Thursday. 

4741.  Do  you  make  inspection  of  the  dairy  cows 
exhibited  there  for  sale — of  course,  I  know  th&t  you 
have  no  official  position  that  would  enable  you  to  do 
so? — Not  for  nine  years,  but  I  had  for  seven  years. 

4742.  I  should  like  to  know  your  opinion  as  to 
whether  or  not  you  believe  that  the  class  and  character 
of  the  cows  exhibited  there  for  sale  are  better  or 
worse  than  they  used  to  be? — I  think  we  had  better 
cattle  ten  years  ago — a  better  class  of  cattle. 

4743.  A  good  many  of  these  cattle  are  sold  for 
export? — The  majority  of  the  cattle  at  present  do  not 
see  the  market  at  all. 

4744.  They  are  sold  for  export  without  putting  their 
feet  into  the  markets  at  all? — Yes. 

4745.  Mr.  Wilson. — And  these  would  be  the  best 
cattle?— Yes. 

4746.  What  do  you  think  accounts  for  the  remark 
which  you  made  just  now,  that  the  same  cattle  are 
not  seen  in  tlie  market  at  present — is  it  because  of 
the  way  in  which  they  are  sold? — Yes. 

4747.  The  CnAinMAN. — They  are  sold  in  the  lairs, 
though  it  is  contrary  to  the  law,  and  do  not  go  to 
the  markets  at  all? — Quite  so. 

4748.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  any  inspection 
is  made  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  milk  is 
drawn  from  the  cow,  or  the  milk  vessels  kept  whilst 
the  cows  are  on  grass  in  the  summer  months? — As  far 
as  I  am  av/are,  there  is  no  inspection  made  when  the 
cows  are  on  grass.  In  fact,  last  summer  I  knew  some 
grass  farms  to  which  water  had  to  be  drawn  three 
miles;  there  was  no  water  on  the  farms. 

4749.  Is  it  not  part  of  your  duty  to  make  an 
inspection  of  the  cows  when  out  on  grass,  as  it  is  when 
they  are  boused  during  the  winter  months? — No,  it  is 
not,  unless  they  are  reported  for  some  contagious 
disease. 

4750.  It  is  nn  part  of  your  duty  to  go  and  examine 
a  new  herd  of  cows  that  are  sent  out  for  grazing  pur- 


poses into  your  district? — No,  it  is  not  part  of  my 
duty. 

4751.  Your  duties  are  restricted  entirely  to  the  cows 
that  are  kept  in  the  district  during  the  entire  year? — 
Yes. 

4752.  No  other  officer  of  the  Council  makes  any 
inspection  of  the  cows  during  the  grazing  period  in  the 
summer? — Not  so  far  as  I  know. 

4753.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  those  engaged 
in  the  milk  trade — I  mean  the  workers,  are  more 
cleanly  in  their  habits  than  they  were,  say,  a  decade 
ago? — They  are  more  cleanly  than  they  were.  They 
are  all  very  clean  now.  And  there  are  arrangements 
for  washing  their  hands  and  cleaning  the  vessels. 

4754.  Are  all  these  precautions  taken  in  the  rural 
dairies  which  you  inspect? — Yes. 

4755.  Do  the  milkers  wear  overalls? — No;  only  in 
three  dairies  in  the  South  Rural  District  do  they  do 
that. 

4756.  It  is  not  made  a  stringent  condition,  the 
wearing  of  these  overalls  in  all  dairies? — No. 

4757.  I  take  it  this  is  one  of  the  permissive  powers 
in  the  Order,  that  the  local  authorities  may  or  may  not 
insist  on  these  being  worn? — Yes. 

4758.  You  are  familiar  with  the  term  "  typhoid 
carriers  "  in  human  beings? — Yes. 

4759.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  an  unreason- 
able exaction  to  insist  that  all  who  are  engaged  in  the 
milk  trade  should  be  subjected  to  the  Widal  test,  to 
ascertain  whether  they  are  typhoid  carriers  or  not? — I 
think  they  should. 

4760.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  an  unreasonable 
condition  to  impose? — I  do  not  think  it  would. 

4761.  No  case  has  ever  come  under  your  observation 
in  the  discharge  of  your  duty  in  North  and  South 
Dublin,  in  which  you  have  found  a  cow  suffering  from 
a  visibly  tuberculous  udder? — No. 

4762.  And  if  such  an  animal  should  come  under  your 
observation,  and  that  you  thought  danger  would  arise 
from  the  use  of  her  milk,  what  action  would  you  take? 
— I  would  stop  the  milk  of  that  ccw,  and  report  to  my 
authority. 

4763.  Have  you  ever  ordered  slaughter  in  this  in- 
stance and  paid  compensation?— No. 

4764.  No  such  case  has  ever  arisen  in  vour  district? 
—No. 

4765.  And  you  have  had  cows  slaughtered  that  you 
believed  were  suffering  from  general  tuberculosis,  and 
these  were  slaughtered  absolutely  without  any  compen- 
sation being  paid? — Yes,  and  by  the  owners'  consent. 

4766.  And  you  think  that  it  is  possible  that  only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  number  which  had  been 
slaughtered  would  have  tuberculous  udders? — A  very 
small  percentage. 

4767.  Lady  Everard. — I  see  you  stated  in  the  sum- 
mary of  your  evidence,  that  a  large  supply  of  milk  is 
conveyed  to  Dublin  daily  from  many  dairies  of  Ireland 
by  rail,  and  that  the  owners  of  this  supply  are  not  all 
inspected  by  a  veterinary  inspeetorj^  and  that  conse- 
quently it  is  an  open  question  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  milk? — Yes.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  milk 
that  comes  into  the  city. 

4768.  Dr.  Moorhead. — Do  you  believe  tuberculosis 
could  be  cured  in  a  cow? — I  do  not  believe  so. 

4769.  You  have  never  tried  any  treatment  with 
tuberculin? — I  have  tested  with  tuberculin. 

4770.  Do  you  think  it  possible  that  the  disease  could 
be  cured  by  tuberculin? — I  do  not  think  so. 

4771.  You  have  never  tried  any  systematic  treatment 
for  the  cure  of  tuberculosis? — No. 

4772.  Mr.  Wilson. — I  see  you  state  in  your  sum- 
mary of  evidence  that  in  your  district  there  are  several 
of  the  large  owners  who  make  a  lule  of  allowing  their 
cattle  out  on  grass  for  a  few  hours  daily  in  the  winter, 
and  that  they  also  have  them  tested  for  tuberculosis, 
and  that  the  reacters  are  separated  at  once  and  dis- 
posed of? — Yes. 

4773.  Do  you  know  how  many  cattle  are  represented 
by  these  herds  that  are  free  from  disease? — I  do  five 
sheds  in  the  South  Dublin  Rural  District  every  year. 

4774.  How  many  cattle  in  each  shed? — One  hundred 
in  some  of  them. 

4775.  Would  they  run  to  300  cows  in  the  five  sheds? 
—Yes. 

4776.  Of  these  three  hundred  cows  there  are  none 
that  would  react  to  the  tuberculin  test? — Twenty  to 
twenty-five  out  of  each  hundred  would. 

4777.  The  ones  that  are  left  would  not  react? — No. 

4778.  And  these  are  exclusively  in  these  large  uhedF 
to  which  j'ou  have  referred? — Yes. 
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4779.  For  how  long  is  this  going  on? — Five  years. 

4780.  What  is  done  with  the  reacting  cows?— They 
are  put  into  a  large  shed  on  the  same  farm.  They  are 
isolated. 

4781.  Are  the  owners  satisfied  that  they  can  make 
their  milk  trade  pay?— Yes,  perfectly. 

4782.  These  are  commercial  sheds? — Yes,  the 
majority  of  these  cattle  in  my  district  are  out  for  about 
four  hours  every  day  in  the  winter  time. 

4783.  People  are  applying  the  test  in  that  way  when 
they  are  renewing  their  stock?— They  keep  the  new 
ones  until  they  are  tested. 

4784.  They  are  not  tested  at  the  expense  of  the  men 
from  whom  they  are  bought? — Some  people  will  not 
buy  until  the  animals  are  tested. 

4785.  Is  it  possible  in  Dublin  Market  to  buy  a  cow 
subject  to  the  guarantee  of  passing  tuberculin  test? — 
Yes. 

4786.  Do  you  test  them  as  a  matter  of  fact? — ^Yes. 

4787.  In  the  market  place? — No_. 

4788.  Where? — In  my  own  yard. 

4789.  Do  these  cows  come  in  from  the  country?— 
From  the  fairs. 

4790.  They  are  brought  to  your  premises,  and  you 
test  them? — When  the  man  gets  them  he  keeps  them 
for  a  couple  of  days  until  they  calve,  and  they  are 
tested.  I  make  these  tests  for  private  customers  and 
institutions. 

4791.  Mr.  Wilson. — I  am  afraid  I  have  got  astray. 
I  am  speaking  of  the  five  sheds  of  cattle? — These  are 
dairymen's  cattle;  it  is  these  I  am  talking  about. 

4792.  You  say  that  the  men  who  own  these  sheds  go 
into  the  market  and  buy  cows? — Yes. 

4793.  At  whose  expense  is  the  cow  tested? — At  the 
owner's  expense. 

4794.  At  the  dairymen's  expense? — Yes. 

4795.  I  wanted  to  know  whether  it  was  possible  for 
a  dairyman  to  buy  a  cow  in  the  Dublin  market  subject 
to  the  passing  of  the  tuberculin  test? — Private  owners 
can  buy  them. 

4796.  It  is  of  dairymen  I  am  speaking? — The  dairy- 
men cannot. 

4797.  The  dairyman  in  business  cannot  buy  a  cow 
subject  to  a  guarantee  from  the  seller? — No. 

4798.  In  point  of  fact,  having  bought  these  cows 
they  put  them  into  isolation  sheds  and  you  test  them 
at  the  dairymen's  expense,  and  you  reject  the  reacting 
cow? — Yes. 

4799.  These  cows  are  brought  in  at  the  time  they  are 
springing? — Yes. 

4800.  You  test  them  after  calving?— Yes. 

4801.  What  happens  to  the  reacting  cow's  milk? — 
That  is  a  question  I  cannot  answer. 

4802.  Mr.  Campbell. — I'ou  do  not  suggest  that  that 
milk  should  be  put  down  the  sewer? — 'No;  the  cow  is 
fattened  off  and  sold. 

4803.  Mr.  Wilson. — After  finishing  her  milking  sea- 
son?— Yes. 

4804.  Mr.  Campbell. — You  said  you  brought  some 
into  your  yard  to  test? — Yes. 

4805.  If  you  bring  in  a  cow  and  she  reacts,  what 
happens? — She  goes  back  to  the  dealer.  I  test  them 
on  a  Monday,  and  the  dealer  must  have  them  in  the 
market  for  Thursday. 

4806.  He  does  not  let  it  be  knov/n  that  you  had 
tested  the  animal?- — No. 

4807.  Tliere  are  five  sheds,  you  said,  that  are  free 
f-oni  tuberculosis? — Yes. 

4808.  Is  this  private  information  you  are  giving  us, 
or  can  we  have  the  names  of  the  places? — Yes,  the 
names  are  :— Mr.  Warner  and  Mr.  Hughes,  both  of 
Rathfarnham ;  Mr.  Turbett,  of  Dundrum ;  Mr.  Mul- 
doon,  Tallaght;  and  The  Bottle  Dairy  Company,  Bally- 
mun,  San  try. 

4809.  These  people  may  be  said  to  have  cows  that 
have  been  tested,  and  that  the  milk  is  pure? — Yes. 


4810.  You  do  not  test  any  in  the  North  Dublin 
Union? — Yes,  one  for  the  Bottle  Dairy  Company. 

4811.  You  test  no  dairy  herds  there? — I  tested  one 
dairy  herd  in  the  North  Rural  District- 

4812.  How  long  have  these  people  been  getting  their 
herds  tested? — For  four  years. 

4813.  What  percentage  do  you  find  are  reacters? — 
About  25  per  cent. 

4814.  That  is  low,  is  it?— From  25  to  30  per  cent. 
It  depends  on  whether  the  cows  are  old  or  not. 

4815.  Do  they  breed  from  these  cows  that  are  tested? 
— No,  they  get  rid  of  them  as  soon  as  they  possibly  can. 

4816.  When  you  have  tested  these  cows,  and  they 
are  separated,  is  it  a  quite  distinct  shed  that  they  are 
put  into? — Yes. 

4817.  Are  the  sheds  of  such  a  size  that  one  holds 
three-quarters  of  the  cows? — In  some  cases  there  are 
seven  sheds.  Of  course,  they  have  not  all  the  same 
number  of  cows.  I  test  the  cattle  up  in  the  Viceregal 
Ijodge  and  also  for  Lord  Iveagh. 

4818.  Mr.  O'Brien. — You  say,  in  your  summary  of 
evidence,  that  several  of  the  owners  make  it  a  rule  to 
allow  their  cattle  out  on  grass  for  a  few  hours  daily 
in  the  winter  time? — Yes. 

4819.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  this 
undoubtedly  adds  to  the  quality  of  the  milk — in  what 
way  would  it  affect  it?  Would  it  increase  the  butter 
fat? — These  cattle  that  I  test  are  kept  in  on  the  day 
I  test  tbem,  and  they  lose  a  certain  quantity  of  milk, 
and  they  say  the  qualitj^  of  it  would  not  be  so  good, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  cow  is  kept  inside. 

4820.  Mr.  Wilson. — Is  that  not  the  ordinary  loss  of 
milk  that  accompanies  any  change  in  the  habits  of 
cattle? — Yes. 

4821.  Mr.  O'Brien. — I  want  to  know  what  you  mean 
by  saying  it  improves  the  quality  of  the  milk? — I  think 
a  little  grass  would  add  to  the  quality  of  it. 

4822.  You  say  lower  down  here,  "  I  have  experienced 
numy  cases  where  dairy  farmers  had  to  convey  water  to 
the  cattle  under  great  difficulties;"  and  further  on  you 
say,  "  Another  source  of  contamination  is  washing 
milk  cans  in  streams  which  are  sometimes  polluted 
with  sewage ;  also  allowing  too  much  manure  to 
accumulate  on  the  premises,  and  having  the  outdoor 
drains  improperly  flushed."  Is  not  this  the  same  dis- 
trict as  Mr.  M'Grane  is  in — is  he  not  the  dairy  in- 
spector?— I  do  two  districts.  North  and  South  Dublin. 

4823.  We  got  from  him  that  there  was  always  plenty 
of  water  for  washing  purposes,  and  things  of  that  sort? 
— Not  in  the  North  side.  I  may  tell  you  that  in  the 
North  side  they  have  only  a  very  inferior  water  supply. 
They  have  only  the  river  there,  and  the  supply  is 
questionable. 

4824.  You  say — "  I  am  aware  in  the  country  most 
of  the  milk  goes  to  the  creameries,  and  it  is  quite 
natural  that  the  city  must  suffer,  and  that  milk  is  sold 
in  Dublin  at  a  price  that  it  could  not- be  produced  for, 
notwithstanding  the  limited  supply."  I  do  not  know 
what  you  mean  by  that? — This  milk  is  sold  in  the  town 
at  3d.  a  quart. 

4825.  That  is  not  milk? — It  is  supposed  to  be. 

4826.  I  see  that  what  you  mean  is  that  so-called 
milk  in  Dublin  is  sold  at  a  price  which  shows  that 
it  cannot  possibly  be  milk? — Quite  so. 

4827.  On  the  whole,  do  you  find  that  when  the  cows 
are  sent  out  into  the  country  from  the  city  during 
the  summer  months,  the  milkers  have  water  for 
cleansing  their  hands  and  the  utensils?  I  think  you 
said  that  does  not  come  under  yovir  inspection? — No. 

4828.  But  you  would  have  probably  noticed? — In 
some  places  I  noticed  that  the  water  was  very  scarce. 

4829.  There  would  not  be  facilities  for  boiling  water 
for  cleansing  milk  cans  and  so  on? — I  think  that  would 
be  very  questionable. 

4830.  Y'ou  said  that  that  does  not  come  under  your 
inspection — do  you  only  inspect  animals? — That  is  all. 


Mr.  J.J.  Chonin  examined. 


4831.  The  Chairman.— Are  you  engaged  in  the  milk 
trade  in  Dublin,  Mr.  Cronin? — Yes. 

4832.  For  how  long? — Over  four  years. 

4833.  Do  you  live  in  the  district  of  Ranelagh?— I  do. 
I  had  five  other  dairies  in  the  City  of  Dublin. 

4834.  You  have  concentrated  all  your  trade  now  in 
this  particular  place? — Yes. 

4885.  Do  you  keep  a  large  herd  of  cows?— No,  I 
keep  none.    I  am  a  purveyor  of  milk. 


4836.  Do  you  take  in  milk  and  retail  it? — Yes. 

4837.  From  what  districts  do  ycu  get  it  as  a  rule? — • 
From  the  city  and  Rathmmes.  Since  I  was  asked  to 
give  evidence  here,  I  prepared  this  book  of  notes  as  to 
my  experience  in  the  milk  business.  I  think  that 
there  are  lots  of  interesting  particulars  in  it  that  I 
would  like  to  bring  under  your  notice. 

4838.  Do  you  suggest  that  you  should  read  these  for 
the  Commission? — Yes,  and  you  could  question  me 
afterwards. 


Mr.  -1.  J.  Oronin. — 25th  ■January,  1912. 
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4839.  Certainly. — Having  read  the  reasons  why  you 
are  investigating  the  alleged  scarcity  of  milk  in  some 
parts  of  Ireland,  I  venture  to  suggest  that  most  of  the 
fault  lies  and  is  based  on  ignorance  as  to  hovi^  to  man- 
age the  farm  and  the  stock.  The  first  step  that  should 
be  taken  is  to  educate  the  farmer  as  to  the  best  methods 
for  producing  the  most  satisfactory  results  as  regards 
the  breeding  of  the  stock,  and  the  age  at  which  tlio 
cattle  are  generally  increasing  in  both  the  quality  and 
the  quantity  of  milk,  which  would  be  about  eight  years. 
It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  farmers  in  the  most  remote 
parts  of  Ireland  act  entirely  on  a  system  of  their  own 
in  stocking  the  farm,  viz.,  they  rear  the  calves  for  two 
motives — first  for  sale,  if  they  get  what  they  think  is  a 
fair  price,  and  second  for  replacing  the  milk  cows  sold 
from  the  stock.  The  great  fault  in  that  system  is  that 
they  in  most  cases  sell  the  best  and  most  saleable  of 
the  cattle  and  take  chance  as  to  how  the  younger  ones 
mil  turn  out,  and  that  keeps  going  on  for  years  imtil 
nearly  all  the  best  of  the  cattle  are  sold,  and  they  have 
nothing  in  their  stock  but  inferior  cattle,  sometimes 
small  and  even  deformed,  and  in  a  great  many  in- 
stances lame,  and  sometimes  delicate,  which  is  almost 
;i  sure  forerunner  of  tuberculosis  and  other  disease. 
There  is  another  point  which  may  be  raised,  and  that 
is,  the  same  breed  will  not  thrive  on  all  lands  and  give 
the  same  results.  Then  the  question  arises — what  are 
the  most  suitable  for  the  different  kinds  of  land,  and 
on  giving  a  little  thought  to  that  matter,  instruc- 
tion can  be  given  as  to  the  districts  affected.  In  cer- 
tain months  of  the  year  there  is  a  great  demand  for 
new  milch  cows  in  large  towns  and  cities,  and  hence 
commences  the  evil  woi-king  of  the  sale  of  the  new 
milch  cows.  The  cowkeepers  in  the  vicinity  of  largo 
cities  often  pay  for  a  new  milch  cow  more  than  the 
market  value  and  would  he  glad  to  get  same  if  milk 
^■\as  scarce.  What  happens?  The  farmers  sell  the 
best  springers  they  have  at  the  time  in  order  to  fetch 
the  highest  penny.  But  the  loser  in  the  end  will 
only  be  the  farmer.  When  milk  is  scarce,  butter  is 
scarce,  and  the  farmers  cannot  produce,  because  they 
have  no  com's.  Concerning  contamination  and  how  it 
should  be  guarded  against:  first,  great  care  should  be 
exercised  by  the  farmer  or  cowkeeper  in  attending  to 
the  cattle  as  regards  their  temperament,  in  order  to  get 
satisfactory  results.  I  owned  a  farm  in  West  Cork 
and  I  noticed  that  cows  in  the  first  year's  milking  were 
very  timid  and  restless,  and  if  they  are  treated  at  that 
time  badly  they  never  turn  out  good  milkers.  I  would 
like  to  bring  forward  an  illustration  that  appeared  in 
the  newspapers  a  few  months  ago  about  a  .Jersey  cow 
on  the  C.  J.  Hood  farm  at  Lowell,  Mass.  I  have  been 
in  that  place  myself  and  I  know  it  particularly  well, 
and  the  paper  states  that  the  cow  produced  a  nett 
profit  of  £73  a  year  and  produced  14,373  lbs.  of  milk, 
equalling  1,005  lbs.  and  11  ozs.  of  bntter.  That  is  an 
illustration  of  the  cow. 

4840.  Go  on,  Mr.  Cronin.  please. — The  cattle  shoidd 


be  fed  and  milked  regularly,  and  much  care  should 
he.  exercised  in  the  grooming  of  cattle  and  the  cleanli- 
ness of  the  milker.  Great  care  should  also  be  exer- 
cised in  the  ventilation  of  dairies  and  cowsheds,  and 
each  cow's  milk  should  be  thoroughly  strained  before 
being  mixed  with  the  bulk,  and  should  any  dirt  ever- 
come  in  contact  with  the  milk,  such  as  a.  kicking  cow 
putting  its  legs  into  a  pail,  such  milk  should  not  under 
any  circumstances  be  mixed  with  the  bulk  of  milk.  It 
would  not  go  to  waste  if  used  for  calves  or  pigs  as 
soon  as  convenient  after  the  occurrence.  I  have  known 
this  to  be  done  even  in  this  neighbourhood,  viz.,  dirty 
milk  being  mixed  with  the  bulk.  The  best  way  to 
get  over  that  difficulty  is  to  introduce  into  Parliament 
a  new  code  of  laws  governing  the  milk  business  in  all 
its  branches,  as  the  present  system  is  only  a  one-sided 
law,  and  only  helps  the  culprit,  and  helps  to  ruin  the 
honest  man.  I  have  seen  where  purveyors  of  milk 
were  fined  for  having  on  their  premises  dirty  cans, 
although  such  cans  did  not  belong  to  them,  they 
belonged  to  the  wholesale  man  who  supplied  them  with 
milk.  And  I  have  often  seen  dirty  churns  sent  to 
purveyors  of  milk,  and  have  often  told  the  supplier 
to  have  their  churns  properly  cleansed.  I  have 
reported  same  to  Inspectors,  and  when  a  caution  came- 
from  the  Food  and  Drugs  Inspector  the  following  day 
the  churns  were  properly  cleansed.  I  have  known 
purveyors  of  milk  to  sell  a  mixtin-e  of  water  and  milk,- 
more  especially  in  the  evening,  when  no  inspectors  are 
taking  samples,  except  on  very  rare  occasions,  viz., 
from  6  till  10  or  11.  I  have  also  known  chm-ns  and 
cans  to  be  put  out  of  the  Inspector's  way,  so  that  they 
could  not  be  inspected,  and  this  is  more  frequently- 
done  by  suppliers  than  by  retailers.  I  am  not  in  any 
way  speaking  in  favour  of  purveyors  of  milk,  because 
there  are  lots  of  them  that  should  bei  compelled  to  give 
up  the  trade  altogether.  I  would  be  in  favour  of  every 
dairyman  and  purveyor  of  milk  being  compelled  to  take 
out  a  licence,  and  that  such  licence  should  be  renewed 
yearly,  and  then  in  cases  where  people  are  fined  for 
fraud,  adulteration,  and  dirty  vessels,  for  sour  milk,  and 
for  stale  mixed  milk  sold  as  new  milk,  they  could  be 
dealt  with  easily,  by  refusing  to  grant  them  a  licence, 
and  compelling  them  to  put  their  business  up  for  sale,, 
and  if  same  would  not  be  sold  in  two  months  from 
date  of  notice,  a  compulsory  order  should  be  served 
on  them,  and  their  premises  closed  down  for  good. 
Then  we  would  soon  have  honest,  straightforward  dairy- 
men and  purveyors  of  milk,  and  the  death-rate  would 
lessen,  in  my  opinion.  I  may  state  that  I  never  read 
the  newspaper  reports  of  this  Commission,  and  I  got 
up  this  statement  from  my  own  experience. 

4841.  We  have  now  come  to  the  hour  at  which  -w-e 
generally  adjourn,  and  we  are  not  able  to  finish  your 
examination? — There  is  a  good  deal  more  that  I  would 
like  to  say. 

We  may  be  able  to  hear  you  at  a  later  stage. 


The  Commission  then  adjourned  to  the  follcyiving  morning. 


FOUETEENTH  DAY.— FRIDAY,  26th  JANUARY,  1912. 

The  Commissioners  met  at  No.  5,  Upper  Castle  Yard,  Dublin. 

Present: — P.  J.  O'Neill,  Esq.  ( Chain  nan) ;  Lady  Everard;  Miss  Margaret  McNeill;  Sir 
Stewart  Woodhouse,  m.d.  ;  George  A.  Moorhead,  Esq.,  f.r.c.s.i.  ;  Alec.  Wilson,  Esq. ; 
Dermod  O'Brien,  Esq. ;  and  John  R.  Campbell,  Esq.,  B.Sc. 

S.  W.  Strange,  Esq.,  Secretary. 
The  Countess  of  Mayo  examined. 


4842.  The  Chairman. — You  are  a  resident  in  the 
County  of  Kildare,  Lady  Mayo? — Yes. 

4843.  And  you  have  taken  a  generous  and  kindly 
interest  in  the  well-being  of  the  poorer  population  of 
your  district?— Yes,  it  has  interested  me  very  much. 

4844.  And  the  fact  was  brought  luider  your  notice 
that  a  difficulty  arose  with  regard  to  the  supply  of  milk 
for  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes? — Yes;  the  nurse 


told  me  that  two  babies  were  dying  because  they  could 
not  get  milk,  and  some  of  my  own  friends  found  it 
quite  impossible  to  get  milk,  so  naturally  the  poorer 
people  could  not  get  it. 

4845.  That  has  forcibly  directed  your  attention  to 
the  necessity  of  taking  st-eps  to  provide  for  this  want? 
—Yes. 

4846.  Might  I  inquire  by  what  means  you  propose 
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to  meet  it? — A  year  ago  I  sent  in  miilc  from  my  own 
dairy  in  a  cart  to  the  town  of  Naas,  but  I  could  only 
send  from  about  six  to  twelve  gallons  a  day,  and  that 
was  nothing  at  all,  having  regard  to  the  necessity  whicli 
existed.  It  was  not  sufficient  to  supply  the  poor 
people. 

4847.  It  was  not  quite  sufficient? — Not  nearly,  and 
after  finding  that  the  poor  people  did  really  want  milk, 
I  got  two  friends  of  my  own  to  help  me,  and  we  all 
sent  in  milk.  Lady  Albreda  Bourke  and  myself  send 
it  in  in  the  morning,  and  Mr.  Flood,  a  resident  in 
the  district,  sends  it  in  in  the  evening.  "We  sold  the 
first  week  that  we  started  sixty-eight  gallons,  and  this 
last  week  we  sold  one  hundred  and  forty -five  gallons, 
so  you  will  see  we  have  increased  considerably  in  the 
sales. 

4848.  May  I  inquire  if  Mr.  Flood  is  a  gentleman 
supplying  milk  on  purely  commercial  lines? — Yes.  He 
is  a  butcher  in  Naas. 

4849.  I  take  it  you  have  a  contract  with  him  to 
supply  a  certain  amount? — Yes,  ten  gallons  a  day. 

4850.  You  have  experienced  no  difficulty  in  getting 
landowners  to  send  in  milk  at  a  reasonable  price? — 
Not  at  all.  I  have  had  two  or  three  requests  that  we 
should  take  the  milk  from  different  people. 

4851.  Is  the  demand  for  the  milk  continuous  and 
and  steady? — Quite,  except  on  occasional  fair  days  it 
is  not  so  easy  to  sell  the  milk.  They  do  not  come 
for  it  so  much  on  these  days,  because  there  are  so 
many  cows  about. 

4852.  There  is  a  supply  free  on  these  particular  days? 
-Yes. 

4853.  What  price  do  you  charge  for  the  milk? — 
One  shilling  per  gallon  now,  and  we  pay  lOd.  per 
gallon  for  it. 

4854.  And  you  have  no  difficulty  in  prociu-iug  a 
supply  at  that  price? — None  at  all. 

4855.  Have  you  had  satisfactory  reports  from  your 
nurse  on  the  improvement  made  by  the  altered  con- 
ditions of  the  infants  as  a  result  of  your  enterprise? — 
We  have  only  started  three  months,  but  she  said  that 
it  had  made  a  great  change  in  families — that  the  poor 
people  can  get  the  milk,  and  that  there  is  no  excuse 
for  them  now  in  not  getting  it.  And  the  people  them- 
selves, I  think,  are  most  grateful,  because  we  have 
had  many  opportunities  of  judging  of  that. 

4856.  And  you  have  not  had  any  complaints  as  to 
their  inability  to  buy  milk  for  want  of  money? — No; 
of  course,  for  the  very  poor  people  we  have  books  of 
tickets  which  are  bought  by  the  Vincent  de  Paul 
Society  and  the  Women's  National  Health  Association; 
they  supply  the  very  poor  with  these  tickets  when  it 
is  absolutely  necessary. 

4857.  Gratis? — Yes,  from  a  charitable  point  of  view. 

4858.  What  I  wanted  to  know  was  whether  you 
found  amongst  the  working  classes  any  inability  to 
buy  milk  owing  to  want  of  money? — Not  generally. 
There  may  be  cases,  but  I  do  not  know  of  them.  We 
have  not  found  them. 

4859.  Would  the  people  procuring  milk  from  your 
depot  be  ordinary  field  labourers,  or  what  occupation 
do  they  follow? — They  are  labourers  principally. 

4860.  Is  any  difficulty  experienced  in  the  rural 
districts  round  Naas  in  procuring  milk  by  the  poor 
people? — I  think  so,  but  I  think  it  is  due  to  want  of 
co-operation.  There  is  milk,  but  somehow  the  people 
are  not  able  to  get  it. 

4861.  It  is  not  exactly  through  the  complete  absence 
-of  a  supply  of  milk  that  they  are  unable  to  get  it, 
but  through  the  absence  of  people  willing  to  sell  in 
small  quantities? — Yes. 

4862.  And  it  only  needs  a  little  organisation  in  order 
to  make  a  supply  available? — Yes,  plenty  of  people 
would  sell,  but  they  do  not  know  where  to  send  the 
milk,  and  they  do  not  bother  about  delivering  it  around 
the  district. 

4863.  Do  you  deliver  the  milk  from  your  depot?— 
No,  we  do  not  deliver  it:  the  people  all  come  to  the 
shop. 

4864.  Do  people  from  outside  the  town  come  in  to 
your  shop  for  milk?— Yes,  but  not  from  far  out- 
people  within  half  a  mile  or  a  mile  of  the  town,  not 
further  out  than  that. 

4865.  And  you  have  not  experienced  any  loss  by 
reason  of  the  demand  being  fitful,  the  demand  to-day 
falling  very  considerably  below  the  quantity  required 
to-morrow  ? — No. 


4866.  Is  there  a  dairy  inspector  in  your  district? — 
Yes,  and  he  visits  us  constantly. 

4867.  Do  you  think  the  work  of  inspection  is 
efficiently  carried  out  in  your  district? — Yes,  it  is  very 
good.  My  dairy  has  been  inspected  twice  within  the 
three  months,  and  other  dairies  have  been  inspected 
also,  and  samples  of  the  milk  are  taken. 

4868.  And  you  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
iow-keepers  do  not  carry  out  the  regulations  in  the 
Dairies  and  Milkshops  Order? — I  think  they  are  well 
looked  after  in  our  district.  In  fact,  that  is  causing 
n  scarcity  of  milk — the  operation  of  the  Order. 

4869.  Do  you  attribute  the  scarcity  of  milk  to  the 
enforcement  of  the  Order? — Yes,  because  a  lot  of 
small  people  who  kept  cows  not  properly  housed  have 
all  been  swept  away,  and  rightly  so. 

4870.  Because  of  the  condition  in  which  they  kept 
the  animals? — Yes. 

4871.  And  their  failure  to  comply  with  the  regula- 
tions laid  down  in  the  Order? — Yes. 

4872.  Even  though  it  has  led  to  a  deficiency  in  the 
supply  in  your  district,  it  is  a  wise  administration  to 
bring  their  trade  to  an  end? — Certainly. 

4873.  Your  depot  in  Naas  is  run,  I  presume,  under 
the  Women's  National  Health  Association? — Yes. 

4874.  And,  of  course,  you  have  the  co-operation  of 
the  leading  residents  of  the  district,  and  they  are 
sympathetic  and  helpful  with  regard  to  the  project? — 
Yes,  we  have  a  committee.  Two  very  good  friends  of 
mine  in  Naas  really  run  the  depot  for  me.  They  live 
in  the  town,  and  take  the  money  and  check  the 
accounts  every  day. 

4875.  Have  the  payments  been  regularly  made  for 
the  milk? — Yes,  always  over  the  counter. 

4876.  You  give  no  credit? — We  give  no  credit  at  all. 

4877.  Lady  Everard. — Do  you  consider  that  the 
margin  of  twopence  per  gallon  pays  you  to  run  the 
depot? — It  does. 

4878.  I  take  it  that  you  have  a  manager? — We  have 
a  young  woman  in  charge  who  lives  at  the  depot.  I 
am  rather  fortunate,  because  this  depot  is  in  a  little 
house  that  has  got  three  rooms  upstairs  and  three 
below,  and  we  let  some  of  the  rooms,  which  pay  the 
rent  of  the  house.  There  is  a  very  good  water  supply 
to  the  place. 

4879.  Do  you  keep  the  milk  for  sale  in  one  room? — 
The  milk  is  kept  in  large  white  china  jars,  with  muslin 
over  them,  in  the  shop. 

4880.  You  find  that  the  people  come  in  and  pay 
quite  willingly  for  the  milk  over  the  counter?— Yes,  we 
have  no  difficulty  about  that.  The  only  difficulty  is  in 
getting  them  to  bring  clean  jugs.  'They  sonietimes 
brmg  very  dirty  jugs,  but  they  are  beginning  to  keep 
them  cleaner.  There  is  fortunately  a  pump  outside 
the  house,  and  we  get  them  to  go  there  to  clean  them. 

4881.  The  Chairman.— You  advise  customers  with 
dirty  vessels  to  pay  periodical  visits  to  the  pump?— 
Yes,  when  the  jugs  are  dirty  we  send  them  there. 

4882.  Lady  Everard.- The  book  of  tickets  you  spoke 
of  are  for  a  pint  of  milk?— Yes. 

4883.  For  li-d.?- Yes. 

4884.  The  Chairman.— I  omitted  to  ask  you  if  you 
were  conscious  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  similar 'en- 
terprise carried  out  in  an  adjoining  town?— There  is 
at  Carlow.  We  went  to  Carlow  before  we  started  our 
depot,  and  we  are  running  it  on  similar  lines.  They 
are  running  the  depot  in  Carlow  for  three  or  four 
years  with  great  success. 

4885.  What  is  their  output?— I  cannot  tell  you  that. 

4886.  Do  you  happen  to  know  if  the  price  for  the 
milk  is  the  same  as  you  charge?— No,  it  is  lower.  But 
I  think  you  must  go  by  the  price  of  the  milk  in  the 
town.    You  cannot  undersell  local  traders. 

4887.  You  take  cognisance  of  the  price  at  which  the 
milk  is  sold  in  the  town?— Yes,  we  have  the  usual  rate 
charged  in  the  town.  We  first  asked  the  people  who 
sold  milk  if  they  would  increase  their  supply  for  the 
poor  people  more  than  a  year  ago,  and  they  refused. 

4888.  So  that  you  were  obliged  to  adopt  another 
method  ?— Yes. 

4889.  Dr.  Moorhead.— You  get  your  supply  by  con- 
tract from  some  of  the  local  suppliers? — Yes. 

4890.  Did  you  make  a  contract  with  the  local 
supplier  for  so  much? — Yes. 

4891.  Is  it  your  experience  since  you  have  started 
this  depot,  that  people  get  milk  that  heretofore  got 
none  at  all? — I  cannot  answer  that  question,  I  think.  I 
am  afraid  I  do  not  know. 
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4892.  The  demand  for  milk  has  increased? — Yes. 

4893.  And  there  must  be  people  who  now  get  it  who 
did  not  get  it  before? — That  is  so,  I  suppose.  We  also 
sell  cream  and  skim  milk  at  our  depot. 

4894.  Is  it  taken  off  by  a  separator? — No. 

4895.  It  is  cream  in  the  ordinary  way? — Yes.  There 
is  a  great  sale  for  skim  milk. 

4896.  And  you  are  sure  that  the  margin  of  twopence 
a  gallon  enables  you  to  pay  the  expenses  connected 
with  the  depot? — It  does. 

4897.  Mr.  Wilson. — You,  I  gather,  do  not  pasteurise 
the  milk?— No. 

4898.  You  get  it  as  clean  as  possible? — Yes. 

4899.  Do  you  insist  on  certain  conditions — have  you 
standardised  it  or  made  regulations  in  that  way? — 
There  must  be  a  certain  amount  of  cream  on  the  milk, 
but  we  never  had  any  difi&culty  on  that  point. 

4900.  That  has  proved  satisfactory? — Quite. 

4901.  There  is  one  point  you  may  be  able  to  enlighten 
us  about  in  connection  with  the  Women's  National 
Health  Association.  Would  you  be  of  opinion  that  the 
scarcity  of  milk,  particularly  in  a  little  country  town  of 
the  type  of  Naas,  had  really  existed  for  quite  a  long 
time,  and  that  it  is  the  focussing  of  public  opinion  on 
the  matter  that  has  directed  attention  to  the  scarcity 
Tiow? — I  think  the  scarcity  in  Naas  only  existed  since 
tlic  Dairies  and  Milkshops  Order  came  into  force.  Up 
to  that  time  there  was  a  sufficient  supply,  but  the  milk 
was  not  good. 

4902.  There  was  plenty  of  bad  milk? — Yes,  the  milk 
sold  in  Naas  is  very  poor  in  many  eases.  Some  of  the 
poor  people  have  told  us  that  our  skim  milk  is  better 
than  the  new  milk  they  buy  in  other  places. 

4903.  Mr.  O'Brien. — The  village  pump  is  too  handy? 
— T  do  not  think  the  milk  is  watered,  but  the  people  do 
not  feed  their  cows  properly. 

4904.  Mr.  Wilson. — Your  depot  is  a  combination  be- 
tween the  producers  of  milk — the  farmers? — There  are 
only  three  of  us  in  it  altogether,  myself.  Lady  Albreda 
Bourke,  and  Mr.  Flood. 

4905.  If  your  scheme  grows  it  would  be  on  the  lines 
of  a  combination  of  milk  producers  in  a  central  depot? 
—Yes. 

4906.  You  are  not  attempting  organisation  among  the 
consumers — that  they  should  come  together  and  send 
one  messenger  to  the  depot  for  milk  for  three  or  four 
bouses? — No,  each  individual  must  come  for  the  milk. 

4907.  You  said  you  insist  on  cash? — Yes. 

4908.  Naas,  I  think  I  am  right  in  stating,  is  a  town 
in  a  beef  ranch  area — there  is  no  tillage? — No. 

4909.  i^nd  not  much  dairy  farming? — No. 

4910.  And  there  are  no  creameries? — There"  are  no 
creameries. 

4911.  So  that  your  scheme  rather  points  to  a  solu- 
tion of  this  scarcity  in  towns  of  the  type  of  Naas? — 
Yes. 

4912.  Of  course  there  are  many  towns  of  this  type?' — 
Yes. 

4913.  Have  you  any  experience  in  the  matter  of 
tuberculosis  amongst  the  dairy  cattle  in  your  own  area? 
— I  have  not. 

4914.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  present? — Not  so  far 
as  we  know. 

4915.  Mr.  O'BiiiEN. — Are  the  labourers  that  you  sup- 
ply with  milk  living  in  Union  cottages,  or  are  they 
practically  living  in  the  town? — Some  of  them  live  in 
the  town,  and  some  in  cottages,  too. 

4916.  Union  cottages? — Y'^es. 

4917.  Do  the  other  labourers  who  are  not  in  Union 
cottages  about  you  get  a  supply  of  milk  from  the  far- 
mers?— No. 

4918.  Do  they  get  the  grass  of  a  cow? — No. 

4919.  There  must  be  plenty  of  lierds  about  the  dis- 
trict?—Yes. 

4920.  How  do  they  get  their  supply? — I  cannot  say. 

4921.  Do  you  know  at  all,  or  have  you  any  figures 
to  show,  the  quantity  of  milk  per  head  for  children 
bought  by  the  families  coming  to  your  depot  for  milk ; 
when  people  ask  for  a  quart,  do  you  know  how  many 
there  are  in  that  family? — No-  They  never  ask  for  a 
quart,  they  ask  for  a  halfpennyworth  or  a  pennyworth. 

4922.  You  cannot  say  whether  the  children  are  get- 
ting an  adequate  supply  of  milk? — I  imagine  they  do 
not  have  enough.    The  people  are  very  poor  in  Naas. 

4923.  My  experience  is  that  although  a  family  may 
be  getting  a  pint  or  two  pints  of  milk  a  day,  very  often 
a  family  has  a  large  number  of  children  and  that  that 
quantity  of  milk  docs  not  go  very  far? — It  does  not. 


4924.  You  do  not  know  yet,  I  suppose,  the  numbers 
in  the  families — the  Women's  National  Health  Associa- 
tion would  look  that  up? — Certainly,  we  can  do  that. 

4925.  And  urge  on  them  that  they  might  spend  a 
little  more  money  on  milk? — Yes. 

4926.  So  far  you  do  not  know  the  number  in  the 
families? — No,  I  cannot  say. 

4927.  Do  you  think  that  the  food  value  of  milk  for 
growing  children  is  appreciated? — I  think  so. 

4928.  Not  merely  for  infants,  but  for  growing  chil- 
dren?— Yes,  although  they  are  having  too  much  tea. 

4929.  Do  they  eat  oatmeal  porridge? — -Y'^es,  but  not 
very  largely  in  Naas. 

4930.  Do  they  buy  skim  milk  to  go  with  it? — Yes. 

4931.  You  say  vou  have  a  considerable  sale  for  skim 
milk?— Yes. 

4932.  There  are  no  creameries  in  your  district  and 
you  have  no  separated  milk? — No. 

4933.  You  do  not  know  whether  there  would  be  a 
prejudice  against  it? — I  do  not  think  there  would. 

4934.  Is  it  an  association  that  is  in  charge  of  the 
depot? — There  are  only  three  in  the  committee  who  are 
running  the  depot. 

4935.  I  suppose  if  the  demand  were  extended  your 
idea  would  be  to  extend  the  association  among  other 
milk  suppliers  of  the  district? — I  am  afraid  we  have 
not  thought  of  that  yet,  we  have  been  going  on  only 
for  three  months. 

4936.  I  was  wondering  whether  you  would  have  any 
regulations  for  your  manager  to  scj  and  inspect  the 
sources  of  supply?— No. 

4937.  At  present  the  inspection  is  being  done  by  the 
official  dairy  insj)ector? — Yes. 

4938.  I  was  wondering  whether  you  made  out  any 
rules  for  your  association,  keeping  to  yourselves  power 
for  your  manager  to  go  and  see  the  sources  of  supply? 
— -We  would,  I  suppose,  but,  of  course,  there  are  only 
three  suppliers  at  present. 

4939.  And  ;^ou  did  not  think  it  necessary  ?^ — No,  espe- 
cially as  we  and  the  other  dairies  are  visited  by  the 
dairy  inspector. 

4940.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhodse. — With  what  object 
is  the  skim  milk  chiefly  bought? — Making  the  bread, 
and  also  for  the  porridge. 

4941.  They  use  it  instead  of  new  milk  with  the  por- 
ridge ? — Yes. 

4942.  For  the  children?— Yes. 

4943.  Are  there  other  dairies  in  Naas? — There  are. 

4944.  Is  there  much  milk  left  unsold  at  the  end  of 
the  day  in  your  dairy? — Not  very  much.  Of  course, 
we  set  the  milk  for  cream,  and  if  there  is  cream  over — 
there  is  never  any  milk  over — we  make  it  into  butter. 
It  is  a  bit  difficult  to  gauge  the  quantity  of  milk  re- 
quired. 

4945.  Do  you  know  if  preservatives  are  used  in  the 
milk?— No.  ' 

4946.  Miss  McNeill. — With  legard  to  the  expenses 
of  the  depot,  I  think  you  said  in  a  memo,  that  I  have 
seen  that  it  would  cost  you  about  £46  a  year  to  run 
the  depot? — Yes,  I  have  the  accounts  here.  It  costs 
us  about  £1  per  week,  and  off  that  we  take  the  rent 
of  the  rooms  that  we  let. 

4947.  That  £1  includes  the  rent,  and  the  coal  and 
wages,  and  the  general  upkeep? — Yes,  and  the  rates 
and  cost  of  repairs.  I  can  let  you  have  a  full  state- 
ment of  accoxuits. 

4948.  Do  you  think  that  £1  per  week  would  be  the 
usual  expense  attached  to  a  depot  of  that  sort? — Yes, 
that  is  what  we  found. 

4949.  Lady  Everard. — I  suppose  very  much  would 
depend  on  the  rent  you  would  have  to  pay? — Yes,  we 
pay  5s.  6d.  a  week. 

4950.  You  told  Mr.  Wilson  that  you  required  a  certain 
percentage  of  cream  in  the  milk? — 5?es. 

4951.  And  as  far  as  other  conditions  are  concerned 
you  think  it  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  dairy  inspector? 
— Yes,  and  we  do  that. 

4952.  Mr.  Campbell. — Is  it  intended  that  this  depot 
shall  be  duplicated  all  over  the  country  where  there  is 
a  suitable  place  under  the  Women's  National  Health 
Association? — I  cannot  say. 

4953.  You  are  not  in  a  position  to  say  to  this  Com- 
mission that  the  Women's  National  Health  Association 
intend  to  establish  these  depots  all  over  the  country, 
and  that  we  may  count  on  this  being  a  factor  in  the 
future  in  the  supply  of  milk? — No.  I  am  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  state  that.  I  can  only  answer  for  my  own 
Branch. 
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4954.  This  is  merely  au  experiment  in  Naas?— les.  The  Chaiuman— Thank  you  very  much,  Lady  Mayo, 

4955.  And  whether  it  is  to  be  extended  under  the  for  your  very  interesting  evidence,  and  for  the  incon- 
Women's  National  Health  Associaticn  has  not  yet  been  venience  you  have  incurred  in  coming  before  the  Com- 
determined? — Not  so  far  as  I  know.  mission. 


Dr.  John  Lumsden  examined. 


4956.  The  Chairman. — You  are  for  many  years  resi- 
dent in  the  City  of  Dublin,  Dr.  Lumsden? — Yes. 

4957.  You  are  a  physician  to  Mercer's  Hospital,  and 
chief  medical  officer  to  Guinness 's  Brewery? — Yes. 

4958.  And  you  have  considerable  experience  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  infant  population  is  fed? — I  have. 

4959.  Do  you  believe  that  a  sufficient  supply  of  milk 
is  available  for  the  feeding  of  infants? — My  experience 
is  in  rather  a  restricted  area  not  altogether  allied  with 
others  in  the  city.  It  is  confined  mainly  to  the  em- 
ployees and  their  families  at  Guinness 's  Brewery, 
where  the  people  are  better  paid  than  the  average 
labourers  and  better  looked  after.  I  also  have  an  ad- 
vantage in  dealing  with  my  patients  owing  to  the 
liberality  of  the  Company. 

4960.  There  is  no  inconvenience  arising  with  regard 
to  the  difficulty  of  procuring  milk,  or  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  milk  that  is  available  for  the  food  of  the 
infants? — No,  not  that  I  know  of,  but  I  think  there 
is  a  difficulty  in  procuring  a  sound  milk. 

4961.  That  is  exactly  the  question  that  I  would  be 
glad  to  have  your  opinion  upon.  Have  you  reason  to 
fear  that  the  milk  supply  is  not  always  in  a  pure  con- 
dition ? — Undoubtedly. 

4962.  Has  any  effort  been  made  in  the  recent  past 
to  improve  the  condition  in  which  the  milk  is  supplied? 
— Yes.  As  one  example  I  may  mention  the  Sitric 
Road  Depot,  run  by  the  Women's  National  Health 
Association.    I  have  some  experience  of  it. 

4963.  The  Commission  would  be  very  much  obliged 
if  you  would  give  us  your  experience? — In  1908,  as  the 
result  of  a  recommendation  of  mine,  the  Company  gave 
me  permission  to  supply  at  their  expense  milk 
humanised  and  pasteurised  to  my  baby  patients,  and 
since  1908  I  have  had  under  observation  one  hundred 
and  twenty  babies  up  to  twelve  or  fourteen  months  of 
age.  These  were  all  sick  babies,  some  very  ill  indeed. 
One  of  the  rules  was  that  milk  was  never  to  be  given 
unless  I  was  satisfied  that  the  mother  herself  could 
not  nurse  the  infant.  The  results  have  been  extremely 
satisfactory.  Evei-y  woman  who  gets  the  milk  for  her 
infant  gets  this  paper  in  my  hand,  and  she  has  to  pro- 
mise to  carry  out  the  instructions  contained  in  it,  and 
bring  the  baby  to  me  once  every  month  for  weighing 
and  inspection,  and  I  have  a  book  in  which  all  the  par- 
ticulars are  taken  down.  If  the  baby  is  sick  it  has 
to  be  brought  back,  so  it  is  constantly  under  my  ob- 
servation. Among  these  hundred  and  twenty  chil- 
dren, many  of  whom  were '  wretched  specimens,  the 
number  of  deaths  was  only  five,  which  is  41  per  thou- 
sand, as  against  145,  the  general  death-rate  of  Dublin. 

4964.  You  have  supplied  milk  through  the  benevo- 
lence of  the  company  to  these  children? — Yes. 

4965.  And  have  you  obtained  that  milk  from  the 
Sitric  Road  Depot?— Yes.  The  Sitric  Road  Depot  has, 
from  the  medical  man's  point  of  view,  a  great  many 
advantages  as  it  prepares  the  milk  mixture"  just  like  a 
prescription,  and  I  am  a  great  believer  in  the  depot. 
For  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  in  France,  certain 
depots  have  been  in  existence,  the  "  Gouttea 
de  Laitt"  and  the  "  Consultations  de  Noiirrisons." 
Five  or  six  years  ago  there  were  a  hundred  of  these  in 
France,  and  a  great  many  have  been  established  since 
then.  The  milk  is  humanised  and  sterilised  at  102° 
Centigrade  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  in  the 
"  Gouttes  de  Lait."  I  have  also  experience  of  the 
depots  in  England,  including  Battersea,  Lambeth,  and 
Liverpool. 

4966.  How  are  they  subsidised? — liiverpool  is  under 
municipal"  control — and  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  the  medical  officer  of  health. 

4967.  It  is  subsidised  by  the  Corporation? — Yes. 

4968.  And  does  the  same  apply  to  Battersea  and 
Lambeth:  they  are  under  municipal  control? — Yes. 

4969.  And  subsidised  by  local  funds?— I  believe  so. 

4970.  Have  you  any  figures  to  ^how  the  Commission 
the  amount  of  subsidy  given?— I  have  not  time  to  look 
it  up,  but  perhaps  you  will  get  the  information  in  Dr. 
McCleary's  book.  He  is  the  medical  officer  at  Batter- 
sea. I  can  easily  get  the  figures  for  Lambeth,  as  I 
have  them  at  home,  if  you  wish. 


4971.  We  would  be  obliged  if  you  did? — They  give 
fully  sterilised  milk  or  pasteurised  milk  in  the  depots. 

4972.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  the  depots 
in  France  are  under  municipal  control? — The  majority 
are  conducted  by  philanthropic  societies  assisted  by 
subsidies  from  the  municipalities,  but  in  some  towns 
they  are  a  municipal  institution. 

4973.  Or  whether  they  are  locally  supported? — They 
iire  locally  supported  by  the  hospitals. 

4974.  You  do  not  know  whether  there  is  a  subsidy 
out  of  the  public  funds? — I  cannot  say,  they  are  con- 
nected with  hospitals.  Pasteurised  and  sterilised  milk 
are  given  at  the  depots.  I  am  a  strong  advocate  of 
])asteurisatiou. 

4975.  We  would  be  glad  to  hear  your  views? — I  am 
not  a  scientist.  I  am  a  clinical  observer,  but  I  have 
never  seen  any  harm  arise  from  pasteurised  milk.  The 
milk  at  the  Sitric  Road  Depot  is  pasteurised  and 
humanised,  and  I  understand  from  a  long  conversa- 
tion with  Dr.  Hope,  the  medical  officer  of  Liverpool, 
that  he  has  never  seen  any  harm  arising  from  fully 
sterilised  milk  amongst  the  babies  under  observation 
in  Liverpool.  It  is  maintained  that  if  you  bring  milk 
to  a  certain  temperature  this  interferes  with  the  en- 
zymes or  ferments,  but  as  a  clinical  observer  I  have 
never  seen  any  harm  resulting  from  the  use  of  pas- 
teurised njilk  amongst  children. 

4976.  And  you  do  not  think  the  food  properties  of 
the  milk  are  injured  by  pasteurisation? — I  have  never 
seen  harm  arise  from  the  use  of  pasteurised  milk. 

4977.  It  is  in  controversy  at  the  moment  whether 
the  properties  of  the  milk  are  injured? — -Yes,  there  is 
Bulletin  No.  41,  issued  by  the  Public  Health  Service 
of  the  United  States,  containing  a  series  of  mono- 
graphs by  men  in  America  who  have  gone  into 
every  aspect  of  the  milk  question.  On  pages 
600  and  625  it  is  stated  there  is  abundant  evidence  to 
prove  that  milk  heated  to  60  degrees  Centigrade  (140° 
Fahr.)  for  twenty  minutes  is  "  live  "  milk,  rich  in 
zymogens;  that  it  does  not  deteriorate  in  quality  and 
that  most  of  the  pathogenic  organisms  are  killed. 

4978.  There  are  certain  illnesses  amongst  children 
resulting  from  the  food  on  which  they  are  drought  up 
— rickets  and  scurvy? — Y'es,  but  I  have  never  seen  a 
ease  of  the  l^ind  arising  from  boiled  or  pasteurised 
milk. 

4979.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  case  of  rickets  or  scurvy 
171  a  child  fed  on  milk  supplied  under  your  prescrip- 
tion?— No.  I  have  given  it  to  children  who  had  scurvy 
or  rickets  and  they  have  improved  on  it.  I  should 
like  to  mention  that  I  am  in  the  habit  of  ordering 
orange  juice  as  an  addition  to  be  given  two  or  three 
times  weekly  to  babies  getting  pasteurised  milk,  to 
supply  the  anti-scorbutic  properties  which  it  is  believed 
may  be  injured  by  the  heating;  and  Dr.  Hope  told  me 
that  in  Liverpool  they  give  scraped  potato  juice  at  the 
children's  hospital. 

4980.  These  are  particularly  troublesome  maladies  in 
children — rickets  and  scurvy? — Yes- 

4981.  Your  belief  is  that  they  are  very  largely  con- 
sequent on  the  manner  in  which  the  child  is  brought 
up? — Yes,  from  want  of  good  food,  especially  of  fats, 
and  want  of  sunlight  and  fresh  air. 

4982.  And  where  children  are  nourished  on  good 
milk  the  danger  of  these  maladies  arising  is  consider- 
ably reduced? — Yes.  Of  course,  I  would  not  for  a 
moment  have  you  think  that  I  am  of  opinion  that  pas- 
teurised milk  is  an  ideal  food.  The  ideal  condition 
is  to  have  the  milk  obtained  produced  from  a  healthy 
stock,  cleanly  handled  and  delivered  under  hygienic 
conditions,  preferably  in  bottles,  because  I  have  no 
doubt  that  a  great  deal  of  disease  gets  into  the  milk 
in  the  course  of  transit.  There  is  this  danger  of  in- 
fection, and  in  order  to  minimise  the  risk  the  best 
thing  is  to  pasteurise  the  milk. 

4983.  You  only  recommend  pasteurisation  as  a  safe- 
guard for  which  it  might  be  difficult  otherwise  to  pro- 
vide a  substitute? — Quite  so. 

4984.  You,  of  course,  are  familiar  with  the  Widal 
tost?— Yes. 
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4985.  Do  you  think  that  very  considerable  danger 
arises  to  the  popidation  of  a  city  generally  by  typhoid 
carriers? — Yes. 

4986.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  having  all  these 
people  engaged  in  the  occupation  of  milk  handling 
subjected  to  the  Widal  test? — The  test  is  not  a  diffi- 
cult one.  It  is  only  a  prick.  It  is  a  question  that  I 
woidd  rather  refer  to  some  person  like  Professor 
MeWeeney. 

4987.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  your  own  opinion? 
- — I  would  certainly  say  yes,  as  far  as  I  know  anything 
about  it. 

4988.  It  has  been  stated  to  the  Commission  that  the 
test  does  not  interfere  with  the  comfort  of  the  indivi- 
dual?—Not  at  all. 

4989.  And  you  think  it  is  a  reasonable  precaution  to 
which,  in  the  interest  of  the  public  health,  those  en- 
gaged in  the  trade  should  have  no  objection  to  subject 
themselves  ? — Certainly. 

4990.  Have  j^ou  had  experience  of  the  conditions 
under  which  infants  are  nourished  in  the  City  of  Dub- 
lin outside  your  own  special  connection  with  Messrs. 
Guinness 's  employees? — My  experience  outside  Guin- 
ness's  is  not  amongst  the  poor;  at  my  hospital  I  come 
across  a  good  many  cases,  but  not  many  children. 

4991.  Do  you  think  that  many  of  the  infantile 
maladies  are  introduced  into  the  system  through  un- 
clean or  impure  milk? — Yes,  I  believe  they  are. 

4992.  And  that  it  is  a  reasonable  demand  to  make 
that  every  precaution  should  be  taken  to  secure  a 
cleaner  and  purer  supply? — Most  certainly. 

4993.  And  as  this  might  lead  to  an  increased  cost  in 
the  production  of  milk,  the  public  would  have  no  right 
to  complain  of  the  extra  expense  undertaken  in  order 
to  secure  their  own  welfare? — Certainly. 

4994.  Have  j-ou  had  experience  in  the  use  of  skim 
milk? — Not  much.  But  there  is  no  doubt  about  it 
that  skim  milk  is  a  valuable  food  for  older  children 
and  adults  if  given  with  other  food,  and  on  that  point 
T  might  mention  that  I  have  some  figures  here  show- 
ing the  food  value  of  skim  milk  as  an  economic 
dietary  : — Ten  ounces  of  bread  and  one  pint  of  skim 
milk,  at  a  cost  of  twopence,  possess  925  calories  of  food 
value,  whereas — soup,  8  ozs. ;  beef,  2  ozs.;  potatoes, 
2  ozs.;  turnips,  2  ozs.;  bread,  4  ozs.;  butter,  ^  oz.; 
coffee  and  milk,  1  oz.;  sugar,  i  oz.;  which  would  cost 
about  8d.,  have  a  food  value  of  940  calories. 

4995.  At  four  times  the  expense? — Yes. 

4996.  Do  you  happen  to  know.  Dr.  Lumsden,  that 
skim  milk  is  used  for  the  grown  children  amongst  those 
under  your  care — I  am  not  speaking  of  babies? — I 
think  it  is  to  an  increasing  extent.  I  have  been 
trying  to  encourage  its  use  more  amongst  adults  and 
older  children. 

4997.  Do  you  think  that  those  in  charge  of  children 
realise  actually  what  the  food-value  of  milk  is? — I  do 
not  think  they  do.  It  is  a  most  valuable  and  most 
economic  food. 

4998.  Is  condensed  milk  used  in  your  experience? — 
It  is. 

4999.  Have  you  any  view  as  to  its  dietetic  value? — 
I  think  some  of  them  are  very  good,  and,  as  a  clinical 
observation  one  finds  a  baby  occasionally  thrive  better 
on  condensed  milk  than  on  ordinary  milk  mixtures. 
But  that  is  unusual.  I  have  been  using  lately  a  thing 
called  albulactin ;  we  have  been  hearing  a  good  deal 
about  it  in  medical  circles.  It  is  milk  albumen,  which 
is  most  vital  to  the  infant's  growth,  and  which  is  found 
in  the  milk  of  the  mother,  but  not  in  that  of  the  cow. 
At  the  Depot  they  add  it  when  specially  ordered  on 
my  prescriptions.  Albulactin  is  added  to  the  milk, 
and  I  believe  very  delicate  children  have  markedly 
improved  on  the  milk  to  which  is  added  albulactin. 

5000.  Does  it  require  to  be  prepared  under  medical 
supervision? — No,  it  is  added  to  the  milk  in  pre- 
scribed quantities. 

5001.  Mr^.  Campbell. — Is  it  soluble  albumen? — Yes. 

5002.  The  Chairman. — Is  it  expensive? — Yes,  that  is 
the  worst  of  it. 

5003.  Mr.  Campbell. — ^What  is  it  prepared  from? — I 
cannot  say. 

5004.  Lady  Everard. — Have  you  had  any  experience 
of  separated  milk? — Very  little. 

5005.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  dried  milk? 
— I  have  very  small  experience  of  it. 


5006.  Dr.  MooRHEAD. — Is  it  your  invariable  practice 
to  add  orange  juice  to  the  milk  prepared  at  the  Sitric- 
road  Depot? — The  mothers  are  advised  to  give  it. 

5007.  Have  any  of  these  hundred  and  twenty  children 
that  you  spoke  of  been  reared  exclusively  on  pasteurised 
milk  without  that  addition? — I  think  in  a  number  of 
cases  they  did  not  get  the  orange  juice. 

5008-  You  never  noticed  any  case  of  rickets  or 
sciu'vy  ? — No. 

5009.  And  of  the  five  deaths,  were  any  of  them  due 
to  tuberculosis? — Clinically  there  was  no  definite 
evidence.  Two  cases  of  infantile  atrophy,  one  of  mar- 
asmus, and  three  of  pneumonia. 

5010.  I  take  it  that  your  idea  would  be  to  give 
the  children  the  milk  as  it  comes  from  the  cow,  as 
the  most  ideal  thing,  without  any  alteration? — Yes. 

5011.  That  is  the  best  form  and  the  most  dissemin- 
able  for  the  human  being? — Yes,  properly  diluted,  of 
course. 

5012.  I  take  it  that  you  would  suggest  a  system  of 
control  of  the  milk? — Yes. 

5013.  Strict  supervision? — Certainly. 

5014.  In  those  food  values  that  you  have  given  us — 
the  ten  ozs.  of  bread  and  the  pint  of  skim  milk,  and 
this  other  expensive  bill  of  fare,  would  the  latter  be 
a  more  substantial  diet? — Yes,  I  would  rather  eat  it 
myself  than  the  other. 

5015.  You  would  get  more  out  of  a  man  who  got  the 
more  expensive  diet? — Theoretically  you  should  not. 

5016.  The  human  system  wants  a  little  filling  up? — 
Yes. 

5017.  I  think  it  is  a  very  valuable  comparison,  but 
you  could  not  keep  a  man  working  on  that  without  a 
little  change? — No.  I  only  suggest  this  as  an  occa- 
sional meal. 

5018.  Lady  Everard. — Would  you  not  think  that 
oatmeal  mixed  with  the  milk  would  be  much  better? — 
Yes. 

5019.  Miss  McNeill. — But  you  are  not  offering  this 
as  a  meal  for  a  man? — No. 

5020.  The  Chairman. — For  one  meal  a  day  it  would 
not  be  a  bad  substitute. 

5021.  Mr.  Wilson. — I  would  like  to  have  your 
opinion  as  to  the  practicability  of  extending  depots  of 
the  Sitric-road  type  on  a  large  scale  to  cities.  Last 
year  it  was  worked  at  a  loss? — Yes. 

5022.  And  all  such  institutions  have  been  worked  at 
a  loss? — I  believe  so. 

5023.  They  could  not  be  run  as  a  commercial  pro- 
position?— They  have  not  been. 

5024.  Consequently,  when  we  are  dealing  with  the 
public  milk  supply  as  a  whole,  I  take  it  we  will  have 
to  leave  out  some  of  the  expensive  recommendations 
of  the  Sitric-road  type? — I  suppose  so.  But  I  cannot 
see  vvhy  it  should  not  be  riaade  to  pay  on  a  large  scale. 

5025.  The  price  which  could  be  obtained  for  milk  on 
a  large  scale  in  the  cities  would  not  warrant  the 
expensive  requirements  of  depots  like  the  Sitric-road 
Depot? — No. 

5026.  And  consequently  the  Sitric-road  Depot  be- 
comes a  dairy  for  the  invalid  or  the  child? — Yes. 

5027.  And  is  a  different  problem  from  the  public 
milk  supply? — Yes. 

5028.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  knowledge  which  is 
now  available  in  Denmark  on  that  subject? — I  have 
read  something  about  it. 

5029.  The  experience  there  is  that  when  pasteurisa- 
tion reaches  a  very  large  commercial  scale  carelessness 
creeps  in,  and  that  things  are  worse  than  they  were? — 
I  am  not  surprised  to  hear  that,  but  I  do  not  know 
very  much  about  that  subject. 

5030.  Milk  is  liable  to  pollution  at  various  stages 
from  the  milking  until  it  is  used? — Yes. 

5031.  An  estimate  was  made  a  couple  of  jears  ago 
regarding  the  various  stages  at  which  milk  becomes 
polluted,  from  the  farmer's  house  to  the  consumer's, 
and  I  suppose  it  would  not  surprise  you  that  over  60 
per  cent,  of  the  organisms  found  in  the  milk  were  due 
to  contamination  after  the  milk  had  left  the  farm? — I 
would  not  be  surprised. 

5032.  With  regard  to  the  circular  that  you  send  out 
to  the  women,  I  see  that  you  make  suggestions  with 
regard  to  the  babies'  bottles,  and  so  on? — Yes. 

5033.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  is  desirable  to 
make  the  long  tube  illegal? — Certainly.  As  a  result 
of  education  even  the    very   poor   are   beginning  to 
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Tecognis3  that  it  is  wrong.  When  I  go  aio>md,  the 
women  hide  tlie  tube  from  me.  We  have  to  watch 
them  carefully.  I  think  the  women  are  beginning  to 
recognise  now  that  the  long  tube  is  quite  wrong. 

5034.  The  Ciiaihman. — 1  take  it  it  was  never  intended 
w  hen  the  Sitric-road  Depot  was  started  that  it  should 
be  run  on  commercial  lines? — I  suppose  not. 

iiOiii).  It  was  merely  an  effort  by  philanthropic 
workers  to  deal  with  a  crying  evil,  and  to  alleviate  the 
consequences  of  an  evil  system? — Yes,  I  think  that  a 
milk  depot  is  an  ideal  thing  more  or  less.  This  Com- 
mission is  concerned  with  the  very  poor,  but  among 
the  better  class  there  is  also  a  fearful  lot  of  ignorance 
about  milk,  and  the  amount  of  contamination  in  their 
case  also  is  very  great,  and  the  amount  of  disease  from 
milk  channels  must  be  enormous. 

5036.  One  must  not  be  discouraged  by  the  fact  that 
the  effort  to  deal  with  this  evil  at  the  Sitric-road  depot 
is  involving  a  loss,  because  it  was  never  intended  that 
it  should  be  made  a  sound  commercial  enterprise? — 
No. 

5037.  The  question  for  the  Commission  is,  if  such 
a  loss  does  arise  in  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  of 
providing  pure  milk  to  the  poor,  from  what  source 
it  should  be  borne? — Yes. 

5038.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Some  of  these  children  whom 
you  are  looking  after  are  Messrs.  Guinness's  employees? 
— All  of  them  are. 

5039.  You  are  employed  by  Guinness's? — Yes. 

5040.  The  employees  are  pretty  well  of!  there? — 
Yes,  relatively. 

5041.  Do  they  object  to  pay  the  extra  firice  for  the 
milk  at  the  Sitric-road  Depot? — It  is  very  little  dearer 
than  at  dairies.  They  pay  fourpence  a  quart.  Even 
in  the  summer  time  I  have  known  poor  people  paying 
fourpence  a  quart,  and  you  can  get  the  Sitric-road 
milk  at  about  the  same  cost. 

5042.  Mr.  Wilson. — Do  the  families,  whose  children 
benefited  by  the  Sitric-road  Depot  milk,  when  the  need 
for  the  milk  as  medicine  has  ceased,  continue  to  buy 
good  milk? — They  are  advised  to  do  so.  and  I  believe 
they  do. 

Miss  McNeill. — Quite  a  number  of  people  have 
done  so. 

5043.  Mr.  Wilson.— Voluntarily ? 

Miss  McNeill. — Yes.  Quite  a  number  of  them 
continue  to  buy  the  milk;  it  is  only  in  the  summer 
that  the  milk  in  the  depot  is  dearer. 

Witness. — Also,  I  might  mention  we  are  giving  a 
good  deal  of  milk  at  Guinness's  to  the  employees.  We 
are  paying  from  ^300  to  £400  a  year  for  milk.  We  get 
it  from  Dr.  Swan's  dairy  at  Delaford  in  connection 
with  the  Orthopsedic  Hospital.  That  is  a  fine  milk. 
There  are  splendid  cattle,  which  are  tested.  The  milk 
is  refrigerated,  and  it  keeps  wonderfully  well.  It  is 
very  carefully  strained,  and  it  is  sent  in  bottles. 

5044.  What  is  the  price? — Threepence  halfpenny  pei- 
quart  is  the  all-round  price. 

5045.  At  all  seasons? — Yes,  and  as  I  have  said,  it 
is  supplied  in  bottles. 

5046.  I  suppose  you  are  familiar  with  the  management 
of  this  farm  on  which  the  milk  is  raised,  and  know 
whether  or  not  it  can  be  raised  commercially  at  that 
price? — It  is  done  in  a  purely  commercial  way,  and  I 
take  it  they  make  a  profit  or  they  would  not  continue 
it. 

5047.  They  do  not  supply  the  milk  in  a  spirit  of 
philanthropy? — No,  as  a  purely  commercial  business. 

5048.  You  can  get  a  supply  in  a  very  satisfactory 
condition  all  the  year  round? — Yes. 

5049.  Miss  McNeill. — Is  it  delivered  to  each  house? 
— No,  to  my  Dispensary. 

5050.  Mr.  Wii,sON. — Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to 
liow  many  cows  are  on  that  farm? — Thirty  or  forty, 
I  tliink.    I  am  not  sure. 

5051.  Dr.  MooEHEAD. — Is  the  milk  supplied  in  pint 
bottles?— Yes. 

5052.  The  Chairman.— To  the  value  of  £300  oi-  £400 
a  year? — Yes. 

5058.  Mr.  O'Brien. — You  say  that  you  supply  milk 
to  other  employees  of  Guinness's  besides  infants? — Yes. 

5054.  For  what  purpose?— As  part  of  medical  treat- 
ment. 

5055.  I  think  it  is  only  among  a  certain  group  of 
the  employees  at  Guinness's  that  there  has  been  rather 
a  high  mortality  from  tuberculosis? — It  is  not  higher 
than  obtains  elsewhere. 


5056.  I  understand  that  there  had  been  a  great  deal 
of  tuberculosis  there,  and  that  precautions  were  taken 
to  eradicate  the  disease  and  prevent  its  spread? — Yes, 
one-third  of  our  employees  died  from  tuberculosis. 
That  was  over  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  and  the  mor- 
tality has  gone  down  to  one-fourth  since  then. 

5()."')7.  Is  not  that  very  high?— It  is. 

5058.  These  one  Inmdred  and  twenty  babies  that 
were  very  sickly  children,  of  which  tour  or  five  died, 
were  they  children  of  patients  who  had  tuberculosis? — 
Two  came  from  distinctly  tuberculous  stock — the 
others  were  healthy. 

5059.  The  employees  themselves,  are  they  kept 
isolated? — We  have  been  carrying  out  sanatorium 
treatment  and  tuberculin  treatment,  and  the  Company 
has  been  exceedingly  good  about  giving  extra  allow- 
ances and  helping  in  every  way.  We  have  been  taking 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  eradicate  the  disease. 

5060.  Generally  speaking,  you  would  say  that  most 
of  the  children  are  the  children  of  parents  who  had 
tuberculosis? — No,  only  a  small  proportion. 

5061.  And  amongst  the  employees  generally  of 
(iuinness's,  do  you  find  that  they  use  porridge? — Yes, 
to  an  increasing  extent. 

5062.  And  do  you  advocate  separated  milk  as  an 
adj  unct  ? — Yes . 

5063.  And  they  can  get  it  comparatively  cheap? —  . 
Yes. 

5064.  Have  you  got  any  views  as  to  the  value  of 
separated  milk  that  has  been  pastein-ised? — I  have 
no  experience  of  separated  milk. 

5065.  Because  one  would  say  that  the  use  of  oatmeal 
porridge  and  separated  milk  would  be  a  thing  to  be 
advocated,  on  account  of  being  so  cheap  and  such  a 
good  food  for  adults? — Yes. 

5066.  You  have  not  gone  into  the  question  ns  to 
whether  pasteurisation  injures  the  separated  millf? — 
No. 

5067.  Most  of  the  separated  milk  would  be  from  the 
creamery  districts,  and  during  the  journey  to  the  city 
it  might  get  contaminated,  and  probably  it  would  be 
advisable  to  sterilise  it? — Probably  it  would. 

5068.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — You  consider 
mother's  milk  is  the  preferable  milk  for  infants? — Yes. 

5069.  What  percentage  of  mothers,  speaking  gener- 
ally, nurse  their  children  at  Guinness's? — A  very  large 
percentage. 

5070.  Mr.  O'Brien. — And  for  a  considerable  time,, 
nine  months? — Yes,  and  frequently  for  eighteen  or 
twenty  months. 

5071.  If  you  catch  them  you  stop  that? — I  do  not 
like  their  nursing  after  ten  months,  as  a  general  rule. 

5072.  Is  that  a  condition  that  varies  in  different 
countries — is  it  a  question  of  climate? — I  do  not  know. 

5073.  It  is  considered  in  this  country,  no  doubt, 
distinctly  inadvisable  to  go  on  nursing  after  nine  or 
ten  months? — Yes. 

5074.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — Do  you  think, 
generally,  that  over  three-fourths  of  the  mothers  at 
(ruinness's  nurse  their  children? — Probably  75  per 
cent. 

5075.  I  take  it  that  you  advocate  pasteurised  milk 
owing  to  the  difficulty  in  getting  pure  new  milk? — 
Yes,  and  another  advantage  of  the  depot  is  that  the 
milk  is  humanised- 

5076.  What  is  the  temperature  Fahrenheit  that  they 
use? — I  think  it  is  158  degrees. 

5077.  Have  you  seen  diseases  in  children  which  you 
believe  to  have  been  caused  by  impure  milk? — Yes, 
I  have. 

5078.  I  mean  the  probability  in  your  own  mind? — 
Yes. 

5079.  The  sum.mer  diarrhoea  that  one  sees  so  much 
of  is  a  milk  infection? — In  a  great  majority  of  cases 
it  is  due  to  milk  infection. 

5080.  Are  glandular  swellings  in  some  cases  due  to 
milk  infection? — Yes. 

5081.  Miss  McNeill. — The  statement  was  made 
rather  definitely  by  one  of  the  former  witnesses,  that 
pasteurised  milk  had  an  injurious  effect  on  children, 
that  it  produced  rickets? — My  experience  is,  and  the 
experience  of  the  French  depots  I  mentioned,  the 
(roiittes  de  lait,  have  been  quite  the  contrary. 

5082.  Have  you  any  experience  of  rickets  where  a. 
child  was  fed  by  the  mother?^I  have. 
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5083.  Dr.  Moorhead. — What  was  the  condition  of 
the  health  of  the  mother  at  the  time? — Bad;  as  a 
general  rule  bad. 

5084.  Have  you  seen  it  produced  in  children  of 
healthy  mothers? — I  cannot  with  accuracy  say,  gener- 
ally the  mother  is  in  bad  health. 

5085.  Miss  McNeill. — You  alluded  in  your  summary 
of  evidence  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  good  sound 
milk  in  the  city? — les. 

5086.  Do  you  think  that  the  working  classes  get 
milk  that  is  sufficiently  pure  for  infants'  food? — I  have 
seen  milk  frequently  in  their  houses  and  it  did  not 
look  very  good.  In  many  cases  the  mothers  told  me 
they  found  a  great  difficulty  in  getting  good  milk.  I 
am  only  speaking  from  casual  observation. 

5087.  I  think  you  made  some  reference  to  the 
incidence  of  summer  diarrhoea? — Babies  that  are 
nursed  by  their  mothers  do  not  get  it  to  the  same 
extent.  In  the  children  getting  pasteurised  milk  the 
incidence  was  smaller  than  in  the  case  of  children 
getting  ordinary  milk. 

5088.  And  the  fatality  of  the  cases? — Was  less  in 
the  case  of  the  children  fed  on  pasteurised  milk.  We 
have  not  lost  a  single  baby  from  summer  diarrhceji 


amongst  those  one  hundred  and  twenty  babies  that 
were  fed  on  pasteurised  milk.  In  conclusion,  I  rnay 
mention  with  regard  to  the  depot,  that  I  would  like 
to  bear  testimony  from  the  educational  point  of  view 
to  the  amount  of'  good  done  in  that  large  and  increas- 
ing neighbourhood.  The  manageresses  have  been  very 
kind  in  going  to  see  the  people,  and  advising  the 
mothers  with  regard  to  many  matters.  Their  work 
has  made  itself  felt  in  the  neighbourhood  and  has  been 
of  incalculable  service. 

Miss  McNeill. — In  other  places  depots  have  been 
under  the  management  of  people  who  are  not 
experienced  in  the  care  of  infants,  and  I  think  they 
would  have  been  more  successful  if,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Sitric-road  depot,  there  were  people  able  to 
advise  the  mothers. 

5089.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  find.  Dr.  Lumsden, 
that  the  mothers  are  ready  to  conform  with  the  advice 
you  give  them  of  adding  orange  juice  to  the  pasteurised 
milk? — They  seem  to  be  very  anxious  to  do  what  they 
are  told.  They  always  promise  that  they  will  give  it, 
but  I  think  a  small  minority  of  the  children  ever  get 
it  regularly. 

5090.  Orange  juice  would  be  an  inexpensive  addition? 
— Yes,  oranges  are  cheap. 
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5091.  The  Chairman. — I  take  it,  Dr.  Boeddicker,  you 
are  resident  in  Birr,  or  in  the  neighbourhood? — In  the 
town  of  Birr. 

5092.  Are  you  a  medical  practitioner  in  Birr? — No, 
I  am  not. 

5093.  But  you  are  familiar  with  the  scheme  that  has 
been  introduced  into  that  district  by  Lord  Rosse  for 
the  supply  of  milk  to  the  town? — Yes.  In  fact,  1 
have  been  working  a  good  deal  on  that  scheme. 

5094.  You  have  been  organising  it? — Well,  I  have 
been  assisted  in  doing  so. 

5095.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  give  the  Com- 
mission the  history  of  that  enterprise,  how  long  it  is  in 
existence,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
called  into  existence? — The  scheme  was  started  in 
1909.  Up  to  that  time  Lord  Rosse 's  dairy  only  supplied 
his  house  with  milk.  After  the  death  of  Lord  Rosse 
this  enterprise  was  started  to  supply  the  town  of  Birr 
with  milk.  The  beginning  was  small.  A  new  cow- 
house was  built,  according  to  the  directions  contained 
in  a  leaflet  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  to  hold 
fifty  cows,  and  then  the  milk  supply  began.  We  found 
that  there  was  no  difficulty  in  finding  local  customers. 
The  delivery  was  by  cart  through  the  town,  and  there 
was  also  hand  delivery,  and  there  were  no  railway- 
charges  of  any  kind  incurred.  The  milk  is  all  sold 
locally.  To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  trade  has  risen,  I  can  give  you  the  figures  for 
1911,  which  I  have  just  finished.  During  that  year  the 
produce  consisted  of  32,110  gallons  of  milk.  Of  this, 
roughly,  28,000  gallons,  or  an  average  of  540  gallons 
a  week,  were  sold  locally. 

5096.  Is  that  exclusively  in  the  town? — Yes,  solely 
in  the  town;  the  milk  is  put  into  huge  milk-cans, 
and  the  people  come  to  the  cart  for  it  as  it  passes 
through  the  street,  and  get  their  supply  and  pay  cash 
for  it. 

5097.  Do  they  pay  cash  in  every  instance? — Yes. 
There  are  a  certain  number  of  customers  resident  in 
the  town  who  get  the  milk  delivered  by  messengers, 
and  they  pay  monthly,  but  there  is  no  longer  credit 
ever  given. 

5098.  And  these,  of  course,  would  be  the  better  class 
people? — Yes.  Birr  is  rather  a  residential  town,  and 
these  would  be  monthly  customers. 

5099.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  conditions  that 
existed  in  Birr  previous  to  the  establishment  of  this 
milk  depot? — Yes,  I  am  living  there  over  thirty-one 
years. 

5100.  Would  you  kindly  give  the  Commission  the 
history  of  the  state  of  things  previous  to  the  establish- 
ment of  this  enterprise,  and  the  causes  that  have  led 
up  to  its  establishment;  why  Lord  Rosse  felt  called 
upon  to  embark  on  this  enterprise? — Up  to  the  time 
the  dairy  was  started  small  dairies  existed  all  over 
the  town,  but  milk  was  not  plentiful  in  it.  Lord  Rosse 
started  the  dairy  owing  to  his  interest  in  dairy  farming. 
That  was  what  made  him  start  this  enterprise. 


:kee  examined. 

5101.  It  was  started  on  commercial  lines? — Oh,  yes, 
certainly,  The  breed  of  cows  was  originally  ordinary 
country  cows. 

5102.  Irish  bred  cows? — Yes;  and  now  we  have  a 
pure  bred  shorthorn  bull,  and  gradually  the  breed  of 
cattle  is  getting  improved.  Some  one  or  two  English 
cows  have  been  bought.  We  have  no  Jersey  cows  in 
the  herd,  as  the  Jersey  calves  are  not  of  great  value. 

5103.  Do  you  keep  milk  records? — Yes.  The  quantity 
of  milk  is  taken  down  every  week,  and  each  cow's 
morning's  and  evening's  milk.  It  is  all  totted  up 
weekly.  I  get  the  sheets  and  I  abstract  the  averages. 
I  have  the  original  book  here. 

5104.  We  should  be  much  interested  in  the  figures 
if  you  gave  them  to  us? — Last  year  the  figures  did  not 
go  quite  so  high  as  the  year  before. 

5105.  We  can  easily  imderstand  the  reason  for  that, 
owing  to  the  dry  summer.  We  would  be  glad  if  you 
gave  us  figures,  say,  for  three  years,  because  we  recog- 
nise that  last  year  was  an  exceptional  year? — In  1909  we 
had  only  a  small  number  of  cows.  In  1910  we  had  the 
whole  cowshed  full.  Cow  No.  20  gave  that  year  915.26 
gallons.  The  number  of  milking  weeks  was  forty-one : 
consequently  the  average  number  of  gallons  per  week 
was  22.32.  Here  is  another  cow.  No.  8.  She  gave 
922.88  gallons  for  forty-seven  milking  weeks;  so  that  the 
weekly  average  was  not  quite  so  high — 19^  gallons.  Here 
is  a  third  cow.  No.  7,  that  produced  906  gallons  for 
forty-two  milking  weeks,  making  an  average  of  22  gal- 
lons a  week. 

5106.  Mr.  O'Brien. — What  is  the  average  of  the 
herd? — There  were  46  cows  with  over  twenty  milking 
weeks  each ;  the  average  number  of  milking  weeks  was 
forty -one  and  a  half;  the  average  of  gallons  was  616.77 ; 
so  that  the  average  number  of  gallons  per  week  was 
14.78.  The  total  produced  in  1910  was  30,367  gallons; 
last  year  it  was  32,110.  In  1911  the  year  got  very  dry 
and  there  was  a  difficulty  in  feeding. 

5107.  Can  you  tell  us  what  this  individual  cow 
produced  last  year — No.  7? — No.  7  in  1910  produced 
906  gallons  and  in  1911  729  gallons. 

5108.  That  one  milked  for  forty-two  weeks? — Yes, 
in  1910,  and  forty-one  weeks  last  year. 

5109.  Mr.  Campbell. — When  does  your  year  begin? 
— On  the  1st  of  January. 

5110.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Have  you  got  the  average  of 
No.  8?— In  1910  she  produced  922.88  gallons  for  forty- 
one  milking  weeks.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
weeklv  average  of  this  cow,  No.  20,  was,  in  1910, 
22.32,"^  and  in  1911,  22.36. 

5111.  What  was  the  total  for  thirty-four  weeks  of 
No.  20  in  1911?— 760.13.  Other  cows  increased  from 
1910  to  1911.  But  different  food  may  have  affected 
them,  or  it  may  have  happened  that  a  greater  number 
of  milking  weeks  fell  into  that  year. 

5112.  The  Chairman. — Would  you  tell  us  how  the 
cows  are  fed? — I  am  not  enough  of  a  farmer  to  give 
you  that  information.  I  cannot  exactly  tell  you  how 
they  were  fed.  Lord  Rosse  has  conducted  a  number 
of  experiments  as  to  the  feeding  of  cows.    He  feeds 
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them  on  vetches,  clover  and  peas.  This  year  they  are 
to  get  peas  and  beans,  and  also  lin  d'hiver.  It  is  richer 
than  oil-cake. 

.'5113.  Mr.  Campbell. — Do  you  find  it  affects  the 
flavour  of  the  milk?— Not  if  judiciously  given. 

5114.  Mr.  O'Brien.— It  is  crushed?— Yes. 

5115.  Lady  Eveuaud. — Lin  d'hiver  is  what  is  called 
flaxseed  in  this  country  ?— Yes.  It  is  a  special  variety 
grown  for  seed,  not  for  fibre. 

5116.  Dr.  MooRHEAD. — Is  it  cooked?— It  is  steeped; 
but  I  cannot  give  you  sufficient  information  about  the 
actual  feeding,  because  we  have  not  quite  settled  down 
to  a  fixed  method  yet. 

5117.  The  Chairman. — It  is  quite  obvious  that  the 
cows  are  fed  on  expensive  food? — They  are  fed  care- 
fully and  systematically. 

5118.  Mr.  Wilson. — Before  you  pass  from  the  milk 
records  would  you  give  us  some  of  the  low  figures?— 
For  1911,  cow  No.  18  gave  in  forty-three  milking 
w-eeks  only  410  gallons,  or  9^-  gallons  per  week.  Here 
is  a  cow,  No.  45,  of  forty-eight  milking  weeks  which 
only  gave  12.8  gallons  per  week  on  an  average. 

.5119.  Mr.  O'Brien. — I  do  not  think  you  told  us  what 
the  average  yield  was  for  1911? — There  were  forty -nine 
cows,  with  over  twenty  milking  weeks,  and 
the  average  number  of  milking  weeks  was 
39.68.  The  average  number  of  gallons  was  613.34, 
and  the  average  number  of  gallons  per  week  15.46. 
The  average  number  of  gallons  per  week  was  higher, 
but  the  total  was  less.  The  number  of  milking  weeks 
fell  back  last  year  by  two.  The  two  leading  principles 
in  the  dairy  are — to  sell  the  best  possible  quality  of 
milk,  and  exactly  the  same  quality  to  every  single 
purchaser.  These  are  the  two  leading  principles,  and 
in  order  to  bring  about  number  one,  selling  the  best 
quality  of  milk,  the  cows  were  all  tested,  and  are  still 
tested,  for  tuberculosis.  Any  cows  that  react  are 
weeded  out  and  replaced  by  other  cows,  which 
necessitates,  of  course,  a  considerable  herd  at  Birr 
Castle.  With  cows  and  heifers  there  would  be  con- 
siderably over  two  hundred  animals. 

5120.  The  Chairman. — Can  you  tell  us  roughly  what 
proportion  react? — Not  very  many.  We  have  one 
short tiorn  bull,  and  it  is  only  used  for  the  Birr  Castle 
dairy— for  our  own  cows.  We  are  of  opinion  that 
disease  is  frequently  introduced  into  a  herd  if  this  is 
not  observed-  The  number  of  reacters  has  not  been 
great.  Five  cows  out  of  fifty  reacted,  and  two  of  them 
were  English  cows,  which  had  been  bought  in  1909 
as  a  trial.    They  have  died  since. 

5121.  They  actually  died  from  the  disease? — Actually 
died ;  but  I  hear  it  is  not  unusual  for  these  English 
cows  to  be  affected. 

5122.  Mr.  O'Brien. — These  English  cows  were 
bought  for  their  milking  quality  and  for  breeding? — 
For  their  milking  qualities  and  to  breed  from,  so  as  to 
improve  the  milking  strain.  We  have  some  others  in 
the  dairy  sound. 

5123.  From  what  source  do  you  get  your  cows? 
Do  you  buy  them  locally? — Largely  locally;  but  we 
have  a  great  many  of  our  own  calves. 

5124.  You  breed  a  number  of  the  heifers? — Yes. 

5125.  By  whom  are  the  cows  bought;  are  they 
bought  by  the  steward  or  by  an  expert? — By  the 
steward. 

5126.  He  has  not  more  than  an  ordinary  training? — 
Yes,  he  is  a  very  experienced  man  certainly. 

5127.  The  Chairman. — Has  he  got  any  experience  of 
cow-keeping  or  dairying  in  other  countries  than  this? — 
I  should  say  that  he  had  got  other  experience.  He  is 
a  Scotchman. 

5128.  He  has  been  so  very  successful  I  wished  to 
bring  out  his  nationality? — He  had  been  in  Ireland 
before  he  came  to  Birr;  he  is  an  experienced  man. 

5129.  And  the  cattle  are  all  bought  locally — the 
steward  goes  to  the  fairs  and  buys  a  cow  that  he  thinks 
will  be  a  profitable  dairy  cow,  and  one  that  will  conform 
to  the  other  conditions  attached  to  the  production  of 
milk? — Yes.  I  cannot  give  you  much  information  on 
that. 

5130.  He  is  not  restricted  as  to  the  price  of  the 
cattle  purchased? — No. 

5131.  You  have  not  told  us  at  what  price  you  sell 
the  milk? — The  price  is  2id.  a  quart  all  the  year  round. 

5132.  Mr.  Wilson.— In  bottles?— No,  delivered  out 
of  the  churn. 

5133.  Lady  Evekard.— And  it  is  retailed  about  the 
town? — Yes. 

51.34.  People  have  not  to  come  to  the  dairy  for  it? — 
No,  it  is  carted  round  the  town. 

5135.  The  Chairman, — You  have  no  shop  in  the 
town  ? — No. 


5136.  All  the  milk  is  delivered  from  the  cart? — Yes. 

5137.  And  some  private  customers  are  supplied  by 
hand  delivery? — Yes. 

5138.  The  farmyard  is  almost  on  the  confines  of  the 
town  ? — Yes. 

5139.  What  number  of  milkers  do  you  usually 
exclude  from  the  herd?  Have  you  a  minimum 
standard,  and  any  that  go  below  that  standard  are  put 
out? — We  go  by  the  richness  of  the  milk  really. 

5140.  Not  by  the  quantity? — No,  but  by  the  quality 
of  the  milk.  We  observe  absolute  cleanliness  in  regard 
to  the  milk.  We  filter  all  the  milk  through  one  of 
those  sterilised  cotton-wool  filters.  We  have  laid 
on  clean  water  to  the  cow-house.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  the  water  of  St.  Brendan's  Well, 
and  a  turbine  pumps  the  water,  and  pipes 
are  laid  on  to  the  cow-shed,  so  we  have  the 
purest  and  best  water.  Paraffin  oil  is  most  objection- 
able, and  ought  to  be  avoided  if  possible;  so  we  have 
laid  on  electric  light  to  the  dairy,  and  we  find  this  an 
inmiense  advantage.  We  also  use  the  same  power  for 
cutting  the  mangolds  and  turnips — a  small  motor.  This 
is  very  convenient.  Then  the  milk  is  chilled  imme- 
diately after  milking  by  Lawrence's  refrigerator,  and  we 
find  by  that  means  that  the  keeping  qualities  of  the 
milk  are  improved;  and  it  has  another  advantage,  the 
cream  is  not  so  much  inclined  to  rise.  This  does  not 
make  the  refrigerating  popular  amongst  the  customers 
as  a  rule.  They  think  when  the  cream  does  not  rise 
at  once  that  the  milk  is  poor.  If  the  milk  is  chilled 
it  keeps  up  a  good  mixture. 

5141.  Mr.  Wilson. — WTiat  temperature  does  it  go 
down  to? — It  gets  down  at  present  to  a  temperature  of 
about  41  or  42  degrees,  occasionally  lower,  36  and  37, 
and  in  the  summer  to  44  or  45  degrees.  We  have  an 
unlimited  supply  of  cold  water. 

5142.  You  do  not  ice  the  milk? — No.  The  milk  is 
tested  weekly  for  butter  fat.  I  do  that  personally. 
Originally  I  used  tlie  sulphuric  acid  process,  but  I  gave 
it  up  as  I  found  it  most  inconvenient.  I  now  use 
Dr.  Gerber's  process.  It  is  practically  identical  with 
the  sulphuric  acid  process,  except  that  the  sulphuric 
acid  employed  to  destroy  the  casein  or  cheesy  matter 
in  the  milk  is  replaced  by  an  alkali  called  "  sal,"  by 
Dr.  Gerber.  As  the  alkali  or  "  sal  "  is  not  so  corro- 
sive as  sulphuric  acid,  the  process  is  safer,  and  much 
more  agreeable  to  practise. 

5143.  Mr.  O'Brien.— It  is  centrifugal?— Yes.  The 
milk  which  goes  to  the  town  and  that  of  seven  cows 
is  tested  every  week,  and  as  there  are  fifty  or  sixty 
cows,  each  cow  will  be  tested  nine  or  ten  times  in  the 
year. 

5144.  Mr.  Campbell. — Is  this  a  test  of  the  average 
of  the  milk  when  it  is  all  put  together? — Yes. 

5145.  So  that  not  only  do  you  test  the  composite 
sample,  but  also  the  samples  of  the  individual  cows? — 
Yes.    Seven  cows  are  tested  every  week. 

5146.  Do  you  take  the  samples  from  the  morning's 
and  evening's  milk? — I  take,  as  a  rule,  only  the 
morning's  milk,  because  if  that  is  up  to  the  standard 
the  evening's  milk  is  bound  to  be  better,  by  two  or 
three  decimals. 

5147.  When  do  you  milk  in  the  evenings? — At  8.30. 

5148.  Mr.  O'Brien. — What  time  do  you  begin 
milking  in  the  morning? — 5  o'clock. 

5149.  Mr.  Campbell. — Can  you  account  for  the  fact 
that  the  milk  occasionally  falls  below  the  standard  for 
fats,  three  per  cent.? — No.  Here  is  the  record  of  one 
very  bad  cow,  No.  40,  where  the  perfectly  pure  milk 
did  fall  below  the  legal  standard  of  three  per  cent.  A 
cow  which  is  persistently  bad  is  weeded  out. 

5150.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Though  she  may  be  a  good 
milker  ? — Yes. 

5151.  The  Chairman. — Previous  to  the  luncheon 
interval  you  were  dealing  with  the  records  and  the 
means  that  were  employed  at  Birr  Castle  to  keep  up 
the  supply  of  milk? — Yes. 

5152.  I  take  it  you  wish  to  continue  your  evidence 
in  regard  to  that? — Yes.  If  any  cow  has  to  be  weeded 
out  on  account  of  the  inferior  quality  of  the  milk  she 
is  yielding  she  has  to  be  replaced.  This  is  done  from 
Lord  Rosse's  farm,  which  is  some  distance  from  the 
dairy,  and  another  cow  is  put  into  the  dairy  herd. 
We  have  again  to  find  out  whether  the  milk  is  really 
good,  because  I  do  not  test  the  milk  of  the  farm  cows. 
You  will  find  in  this  book  that  when  the  cows  first 
come  from  the  farm  into  the  dairy-shed  the  percentage 
of  butter  fat  in  their  milk  is  low. 

5153.  They  are  not  fed  in  the  same  way? — No.  Here 
is  one  cow.  No-  81,  in  whose  case  the  butter  fat  in- 
creased by  one  per  cent.,  from  2.2  to  3.2. 

5]  54.  Mr.  Campbell. — Due,  you  think,  to  the 
feeding? — I  think  so. 
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5155.  You  have  made  yourself  acquainted  with  the 
investigations  as  to  the  effect  of  feeding  on  the  com- 
position of  milk? — Yes. 

5156.  And  you  know  that  it  has  been  asserted  that 
the  feeding  does  not  materially  affect  it? — Yes.  I 
am  strongly  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  constitutional 
question  with  the  cow — the  richness  of  the  milk.  But 
the  cow  comes  from  a  farm,  where  she  has  only  grass, 
to  a  dairy,  where  she  is  better  housed  and  fed,  and 
her  general  condition  improves,  and  the  butter  fat  rises 
to  a  certain  standard,  and  is  inclined  to  remain  at  that 
standard  more  or  less,  independent  of  any  variation  of 
feeding,  but  you  can  influence  the  quantity  of  milk  by 
the  food.  You  see  that  over  and  over  again.  The  cow. 
No-  83,  which  is  first  put  into  the  dairy  stock  is  low  in 
butter  fat,  and  gradually  it  increases  from  2.9  to  3.3. 
If  she  falls  off,  or  persistently  remains  low,  she  is 
taken  out  of  the  herd.  No.  '26  is  a  cow  that  is  poor  in 
butter  fat,  but  she  has  a  considerable  yield  of  milk, 
yet  she  will  have  to  be  drafted  from  the  dairy -herd. 
She  gave  850  gallons  in  1911,  but  the  average  butte)' 
fat  in  that  year  was  only  2.9.  You  know  it  is  a  popular 
belief  that  a  cow  that  gives  a  great  deal  of  milk  gives 
poor  milk,  and  that  a  cow  that  gives  little  milk  gives 
rich  milk.    I  have  not  found  that  confirmed. 

5157.  Your  observation  and  the  records  do  not  eon- 
firm  this? — No.  Cow  No.  46,  in  1910,  gave  402  gallons 
in  that  year  of  thirty-nine  milking  weeks,  and  the 
butter  fat  peicentage  was  3.95.  That  is  very  high — 
practically  four  per  cent.  On  the  whole,  though  it  is 
a  popular  belief  that  the  cow  that  gives  a  large  quantity 
of  milk  gives  poor  milk,  and  that  the  cow  that  gives 
a  small  quantity  gives  rich  milk,  I  do  not  think  it 
is  well  grounded.  A  case  occurs,  no  doubt,  like  the 
one  just  given,  but  I  should  not  take  it  as  a  general 
rule. 

5158.  The  Chairman. — It  would  appear  to  be  your 
experience  that  it  is  quite  possible  for  a  cow  to  yield 
milk  below  the  legal  standard,  and  in  that  case  the 
owner  is  open  to  prosecution  on  a  charge  of  adultera- 
tion?— The  Act  says  unless  he  can  prove  that  the  milk 
has  not  been  tampered  with.  The  Act  makes  that 
perfectly  clear,  that  if  the  owner  can  prove  that  it  is 
pure  milk  he  is  not  liable  to  a  conviction. 

5159.  That  is  sometimes  a  matter  of  great  difficulty 
to  prove.  If  a  man  had  only  that  particular  cow, 
would  he  not  find  the  utmost  difficidty  in  proving  that 
what  he  sold  was  what  he  got  from  that  cow? — Yes, 
he  would  find  the  greatest  difficulty. 

5160.  I  think  that  is  ratlier  a  blot  on  the  Act,  because 
it  is  a  hardship  on  the  cowkeeper  to  have  his  character 
injured  because  the  cow  does  not  give  milk  up  to 
the  legal  standard  through  no  fault  of  the  owner? — It 
is  hard  to  say  how  that  can  be  avoided.  The  standard 
of  three  per  cent,  is  lowish. 

5161.  Mr.  Campbell. — It  is  a  fair  standard? — Yes. 

5162.  The  Chairman. — It  must  be  recognised  that 
cows  may  produce  milk  below  that  standard? — Yes. 
I  can  prove  that  myself  by  figures.  I  have  given  you 
some  instances. 

5163.  Have  you  any  experience  to  show  whether  or 
not  the  quality  of  the  milk  of  a  cow  may  not  vary  from 
one  calving  to  another? — Not  appreciably.  It  varies 
at  times,  but  only  a  little;  it  fluctuates  constantly  a 
little  bit. 

5164.  You  would  not  be  hopeful  by  any  method 
laiown  to  you  that  you  could  improve  the  quality  of  a 
cow's  milk  to  keep  her  in  the  dairy? — Not  if  the  cow 
constantly  gives  poor  milk. 

5165.  With  regard  to  that  particular  cow  you  men- 
tioned that  gave  the  poor  quality  of  milk,  was  she  a 
fleshy  or  a  thin  beast? — I  could  not  tell  you  that.  I 
cannot  recollect. 

5166.  Because  it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
whether  it  was  constitutional  changes  that  took  place 
in  the  assimilation  of  the  food  that  produced  flesh 
rather  than  butter  fat? — Here  is  one  case  which  is 
interesting.  The  milk  of  one  cow.  No-  70,  had  got  ab- 
normally rich  and  thickish,  and  I  could  not  understand 
it.  I  tested  it  and  ordered  the  man  to  give  me  another 
sample  of  milk  the  following  week,  thinking  that 
perhaps  I  had  made  a  mistake  in  my  first  test.  Then, 
again,  I  found  the  milk  very  rich  and  thickish,  and 
then  the  explanation  came.  The  cow  lost  her  calf 
prematurely  the  day  after  the  milk  test.  It  was  found 
that  she  had  got  hurt,  probably  by  slipping  and 
knocking  her  hip  against  the  door-post,  while  in  calf, 
and  that  the  milk  had  automatically  turned  into  what 
are  called  "  beestings,"  as  the  cow's  organism  became 


aware  of  the  approaching  premature  birth.  That  is. 
wliat  happened.  The  cow  recovered,  but  the  calf  did 
not  live. 

5167.  Have  you  had  trouble  from  abortion? — No^ 
During  the  dry  weather  it  happened  once  or  twice. 

5168.  But  it  was  not  an  epidemic? — No;  these  eases 
could  be  always  explained  otherwise  easily. 

5169.  Has  the  establishment  of  your  milk  supply  irr 
the  town  of  Birr  killed  the  milk  trade  generally,  as  it 
had  existed  before? — No;  by  no  means.  At  first  the 
entei-prise  was  not  popular  in  the  town,  because  all 
these  small  dairies  thought  that  they  would  be 
extinguished.  Now  a  most  interesting  thing  has 
happened — the  supply  of  good  milk  has  created  an 
enormous  demand  for  such  milk.  You  see  the  milk-cart 
besieged  when  passing  through  the  town  by  people  of 
the  poorest  class.  All  the  people  get  the  same  quality 
of  milk.  I  notice  that  the  small  local  dairies  are  on 
the  increase  rather  than  on  the  decrease.  The  cows 
have  increased,  and  the  whole  milking  business  is 
increasing  enormously  in  Birr.  The  other  dairies  have 
adopted  our  system  of  charging  the  same  price  all  the 
year  round.  Originally  the  milk  was  sold  at  2d.  a 
quart  in  summer  and  3d.  in  winter;  now  it  is  2^d.  all 
the  year  round,  which  is  much  more  satisfactory. 
The  average  milk  supply  of  the  small  dairies  is  very 
good.  It  is  delivered  everywhere,  and  the  increase- 
does  not  affect  our  output,  so  I  was  puzzled,  and  I 
made  some  inquiries.  I  have  found  that  there  has 
been  an  enormous  decrease  in  the  sale  of  condensed 
milk;  that  formerly  condensed  milk  was  bought  in  the 
town  of  Birr  in  very  large  quantities,  and  now  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  in  the  town  the  sale  of  condensed 
milk  has  practically  ceased.  The  condensed  milk  is 
bought  by  country  labom-ers  who  cannot  get  town 
milk,  and  sometimes  by  farmers  when  their  cows  run. 
dry  as  a  substitute  for  new  milk;  but  in  Birr  the  sale 
of  condensed  milk  has  gone  down  very  much.  It  is- 
almost  extinguished. 

5170.  Which  proves  conclusively  that  the  people  da 
not  consider  condensed  milk  a  proper  substitute? — Yes. 
And  that  there  must  have  been  a  considerable  shortage 
in  the  milk  supply. 

5171.  Has  the  object-lesson  you  have  given  to  the 
other  cow-keepers  proved  effective  in  improving  theii' 
methods? — I  have  no  opportunity  of  investigating; 
matters  of  that  kind,  and  it  would  not  be  easy  for  me 
to  do  so. 

5172.  Is  there  an  inspector  appointed  by  the  local 
authority  to  look  after  the  dairies  in  your  district? — 
Yes,  there  are  local  inspectors,  and  I  am  of  opinion 
that  their  inspection  is  of  a  distinctly  perfunctory 
character.  I  think  the  inspector  ought  to  be  an  expert, 
in  dairy  matters,  and  very  frequently  he  is  not  any- 
thing of  the  sort. 

5173.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  the  appointment  of 
professional  men  as  inspectors? — Yes.  If  I  might 
make  a  suggestion  it  is  this — I  have  often  thought 
that  a  surprise  visit  to  the  dairies  on  the  part  of  an 
expert  from  the  Department  would  be  a  most  admirable 
thing. 

5174.  Was  there  any  hostility'  manifested  by  the 
people  engaged  in  the  milk  trade  locally  when  Lord 
Rosse  embarked  on  this  enterprise? — No. 

5175.  There  was  no  outward  hostility? — No,  they 
were  not  hostile.  On  the  contrary,  the  feeling  was 
one  of  general  delight  that  good  milk  was  brought 
within  the  reach  of  all. 

5176.  And  the  people  showed  their  appreciation  of 
this?— Yes. 

5177.  And  the  increased  consmnption  shows  what  an 
advantage  it  must  be  to  the  health  of  the  district? — 
Undoubtedly. 

5178.  Have  any  lecturers  been  delivering  lectures  in 
your  district  in  connection  with  dairying? — In  the 
country  they  do.  I  think  that  dairy  lectures  ought  to 
be  delivered  in  the  town  as  well  as  in  the  country. 
There  is  rather  a  tendency  that  the  Department's 
lecturers  should  deliver  lectures  only  in  the  country ; 
but  the  dairy  business  concerns  the  town  as  well,  and 
T  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  there  were  dairy 
lectures  in  the  town. 

5179.  Mr.  O'Brien. — What  do  you  mean  by  dairy 
lectures? — Lectures  on  the  keeping  of  cows  and  cow- 
sheds, and  the  necessity  for  cleanliness. 

5180.  And  dealing  witli  the  benefit  of  milk? — That 
would  be  a  good  thing. 

5181.  Lady  Everard. — You  spoke  of  dairy  lecturers? 
—Yes. 
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5182.  I  take  it  that  lectures  can  only  be  given  m 
urban  districts  if  the  urban  districts  are  contributory 
to  the  County  agricultural  scheme.  Is  Birr  an  urban 
centre? — Yes. 

5183.  You  cannot  have  urban  lectures  unless  the 
urban  authority  pays  a  rate  to  the  County  Council?— 
Birr,  of  course,  pays  a  considerable  rate  towards  the 
technical  school  scheme.  I  have  been  for  a  consider- 
able time  Hon.  Secretary  to  the  technical  school  at 
Birr. 

5184.  But  the  dairy  lectures  would  only  be  given  m 
connection  with  the  agricultural  scheme? — Yes;  but  at 
the  same  time  we  have  had  horticultural  lectures  at 
Birr,  and  Birr  would  be  a  good  centre  even  for  country 
people  for  dairy  lectures.  I  know  that  mider  the  rules 
of  the  Department  the  urban  centres  would  be  excluded 
from  dairy  lectures;  but  I  think  it  is  a  great  mistake. 
I  think  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  if  such  lectures 
were  delivered  in  urban  centres  like  Birr.  Besides, 
a  great  many  of  the  people  living  outside  the  urban 
boundary  would  find  it  convenient  to  attend  the  town. 

5185.  You     would     propose    a    course    of  dairy 
instruction  ? — No. 

5186.  Simply  lectures?— Yes. 

5187.  The  Chairman. — Dealing  with  the  subject 
generally  in  all  its  bearings,  from  the  purchase  of  the 
cow  to  the  selling  of  the  milk? — Yes,  and  with  the 
importance  of  certain  points  being  observed.  I  think 
it  would  be  very  good,  but  the  lecturer  should  be  an 
expert  who  knows  all  about  the  subject. 

5188.  Lady  Everakd. — Do  you  consider  that  your 
veterinary  inspectors  do  their  work  thoroughly? — les, 
certainly';  but  with  regard  to  the  dairy  inspectors,  I 
have  known  cases  of  their  inspection  being  distinctly 
perfunctory.  I  am  of  opinion  that  such  an  inspector 
should  be  more  of  an  expert  than  he  generally  is. 

5189.  It  has  been  given  to  us  in  evidence  by  previous 
witnesses,  that  they  consider  that  the  experts  ought  to 
be  whole-time  servants,  and  not  appointed  by  the  local 
authority  ? — Yes. 

")190.  So  that  he  would  be  perfectly  independent? — 
I  think  that  would  be  a  distinct  advantage. 

5191.  Dr.  MooRHEAD. — Have  you  any  idea  if  Lord 
Rosse's  enterprise  is  a  paying  concern? — The  financial 
part  of  the  matter  does  not  concern  me  at  all. 

5192.  But  you  would  know  in  a  general  way  \\  hether 
it  was  paying  or  not? — I  should  say  it  is  a  self- 
supporting  concern. 

5193.  Producing  some  profit? — I  should  consider  that 
possible. 

5194.  Have  vou  anv  diflficultv  with  regard  to  labour? 
—No. 

5195.  You  can  get  it  abundantly? — Yes. 

5196.  And  good  labour? — Yes. 

5197.  Regular? — Yes,  regular  and  reliable. 

5198.  You  have  no  trouble  about  that? — No. 

5199.  You  said  you  had  from  four  to  five  reacters  to 
the  tuberculin  test? — Yes. 

5200.  What  do  you  do  with  these  reacters? — They 
are  sent  back  to  the  farm,  and  in  that  way  pass  out 
of  niy  ken. 

5201.  You  do  not  know  what  ultimately  becomes  of 
them?— No. 

5202.  They  are  not  destroyed  at  all? — No. 

5203.  They  are  put  out  of  action  so  far  as  the  dairy 
is  concerned? — Yes. 

5204.  And  you  do  not  know  what  becomes  of  them? 
— No.    A  couple  of  them  died. 

5205.  I  take  it  you  have  about  four  or  five  reacters 
-every  year? — No,  not  so  many;  recently  we  have  had 
none. 

5206.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  use  a  milking 
machine? — No,  it  is  all  hand-milking. 

5207.  You  have  not  any  trouble  with  the  Sunday 
work? — No. 

5208.  And  your  deliveries  are  made  on  Sundays  as 
on  week-days? — ^es. 

5209.  Dr.  Moorhead. — How  many  men  would  you 
have  to  manage  the  dairy  herd? — I  should  say  four  or 
five  men  and  a  boy,  I  think. 

5210.  They  are  well  paid,  I  presume?— I  cannot  give 
you  any  information  about  that. 

5211.  Mr.  Campbell.— If  you  sacrifice  the  reacters 
and  the  cow  that  goes  down  a  little  below  three  per 
cent.,  and  only  charge  2id.  per  quart  for  the  milk, 
I  would  think  that  you  would  find  it  difficult  to  make 
the  enterprise  a  paying  concern,  because  the  replacing 
of  these  two  classes  of  animals  must  be  a  heavy  drain? 


 It  is  not  very  heavy.    The  disease  was  practically 

only  shown  by  these  English  cows  that  were  intro- 
duced, and  we"  have  had  none  since. 

5212.  Is  it  a  veterinary  surgeon  who  tests  your 
cattle? — Yes.  All  the  cows  which  give  bad  milk  are 
fattened  and  sold,  and  sometimes,  if  not  too  bad,  they 
are  used  for  feeding  calves.  In  that  way  these  cows 
are  utilised  and  come  in  useful. 

5213.  You  are  trying    to   grade   up    the  quaUty  of 
vour  milk?— Yes. 

5214.  And  you  do  not  propose  to  charge  more  than 
2id.  a  quart  for  it  after  you  have  graded  it  up? — I  do 
not  think  so. 

5215.  Milk  is  valuable  mainly  for  its  fat? — Yes. 
5210.  And  if  you  can  raise  that  from  three  to  four 

per  cent.,  that  is  25  per  cent,  increase,  you  do  not 
pi-opose  to  make  any  change  in  the  price? — I  do  not 
think  that  it  could  be  done  in  our  district. 

5217.  But  the  milk  is  worth  it  if  you  increase  the 
percentage  of  fat?— Yes,  but  the  general  population 
would  not  look  at  it  in  the  same  way  in  Birr. 

5218.  Do  you  not  think  that  is  one  great  drawback 
to  dairying,  that  the  farmer  who  has  a  small  percentage 
of  fat  gets  the  same  price  as  the  man  who  has  a 
higher  percentage  in  his  milk? — Yes. 

5219.  Because  if  you  made  butter  you  would  get  the 
benefit  of  the  difference? — Yes,  you  would  increase  the 
price  at  once. 

5220.  And  supposing  there  was  a  creamery  in  your 
neighbourhood,  it  would  be  far  more  profitable  to  send 
your  milk  to  the  creamery  than  sell  it? — Yes. 

5221.  Therefore,  this  practice  of  supplying  milk  at  a 
universal  price  is  not  conducive  to  supplying  the 
country  with  better  milch  cows  when  you  do  not  get 
the  benefit.  You  have  never  thought  of  supplying  two 
grades  of  milk? — No,  I  consider  that  a  very  bad  system. 

5222.  It  is  a  bad  system  in  one  sense,  but  not  in 
another? — P'rom  the  seller's  standpoint  it  is  a  very 
satisfactory  one,  no  doubt;  but  I  think,  for  the  sake  of 
the  reputation  of  the  dairy,  it  would  be  a  very  bad 
thing  to  sell  two  grades  of  milk. 

5223.  In  other  countries  it  is  graded? — It  is,  but  to 
put  it  plainly,  the  people  would  have  to  be  educated  up 
to  that.    They  would  not  understand  it. 

5224.  What  inducement  is  there  for  a  farmer  who 
is  making  his  living  by  dairying  to  improve  the  quality 
of  his  milk? — He  gets  more  customers  and  he  finds  a 
readier  market  for  his  milk,  and,  of  course,  it  would 
not  be  sold  at  2Jd.  a  quart  if  there  was  not  a  profit. 

5225.  Supposing  this  enterprise  fell  through,  do  you 
think  milk  could  be  produced  in  the  surrounding 
districts  by  the  farmers? — No. 

5226.  What  do  they  do  with  the  milk  in  the  surround- 
ing district? — Make  it  into  butter  and  bring  it  into 
Birr. 

5227.  They  will  not  get  more  than  5d.  a  gallon  for 
their  milk? — I  do  not  think  they  will. 

5228.  You  would  have  no  difficulty  if  you  ran  short 
in  buying  milk? — No-  We  do  not  do  that  as  a  matter 
of  fact. 

5229.  It  has  been  suggested  that  in  districts  where 
there  are  no  persons,  such  as  Lord  Rosse,  to 
take  this  matter  up,  the  Urban  Council  might 
do  what  Lord  Rosse  is  doing? — Well,  of  course, 
I  can  only  give  expression  to  my  own  personal  opinion; 
but  to  take  this  whole  milk  business  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  individual,  and  do  away  with  open  competition 
and  private  enterprise,  would  be  a  distinct  mistake. 
I  do  not  believe  in  that.  I  think  you  will  only  make 
the  milk  business  really  successful  if  you  leave  com- 
petition and  private  enterprise  open,  and  let  the  man 
who  sells  the  milk  have  a  definite  personal  interest  in 
it  as  a  proprietor.  Individual  attention  has  so  much 
to  do  with  dairying,  and  you  get  the  best  results  if 
the  man's  own  pocket  is  very  materially  interested 
in  it. 

5230.  Suppose  you  ceased  producing  milk  upon  your 
farm,  but  you  still  wished  to  supply  Birr  with  milk, 
do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  get  it  from  the 
surrounding  farmers  and  open  a  depot? — I  do  not 
think  so. 

5231.  Were  you  in  this  morning  when  we  had 
evidence  relating  to  the  milk  depot  at  Naas? — No. 

5232.  You  are  aware  that  in  several  small  towns  the 
Women's  National  Health  Association  have  started 
these  depots.  I  understand  the  milk  is  purchased  from 
the  farmers  and  brought  into  the  depot  and  sold  to  the 
people.  You  would  prefer  that  to  the  system  of  the 
Urban  Council  taking  a  farm  and  working  it? — Yes. 
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5233.  Do  you  think  from  your  experience  that  that 
would  be  a  satisfactory  system — collecting  the  milk 
and  selling  it  at  a  depot? — In  places  where  you  could 
not  get  private  dairies  it  would  be  the  next  best  system, 
I  suppose. 

5234.  You  do  not  see  any  great  objection  to  it? — I 
do  not  care  about  mixing  the  milk  from  difierent  farms ; 
it  is  very  liable  to  be  polluted  and  contaminated,  and 
is  not  as  sanitary  as  it  ought  to  be.  If  the  whole 
dairy  milk  production  is  in  the  hands  of  one  individual 
it  is  very  much  easier;  in  fact,  it  is  only  then  possible 
to  have  it  of  the  best  possible  quality  and  in  a  sanitary 
condition. 

5235.  You  mentioned  that  you  had  erected  a  byre 
on  the  plans  supplied  by  the  Department? — Yes. 

5236.  Do  you  find  that  satisfactory? — Yes,  on  the 
whole,  but  I  do  not  quite  like  that  the  cows  stand 
with  their  backs  to  the  centre  of  the  byre,  and  you 
have  to  step  between  to  fill  the  manger.  You  would 
never  find  that  in  Germany.  I  am  a  Westphaliaa,  and 
we  would  always  have  provision  to  feed  the  cows  fron\ 
the  head:  it  is  very  convenient. 

5237.  But  it  is  more  expensive? — It  is,  no  doubt,  a 
little  more  expensive,  but  it  is  very  convenient. 

5238.  In  Ireland  you  miist  consider  the  question  of 
expense? — Yes. 

5239.  Dr.  Mooehead. — Would  it  not  be  much  moro 
healthy  to  have  the  passage  at  the  top? — I  think  it 
would  be  preferable,  and  certainly  more  convenient, 
but  I  admit  it  would  mean  more  floor  space  and  move 
expense. 

.5240.  Mr.  Campbell. — As  a  matter  of  fact,  tho 
people  who  have  practised  dairying  very  extensively 
have    abandoned    that    other    system,    and  many 
veterinarians  and  medical  men  have  objected  to  cows 
standing  head  to  head? — In  my  country  (Westphalia) 


a  broad  passage  would  run  up  the  centre  of  the  cow- 
house, with  feeding-troughs  and  racks  on  each  side^ 
The  cows  would  stand,  consequently,  with  their  heads 
towards  the  centre  of  the  house,  and  a  passage  would 
be  provided  behind  the  cows  along  the  side  walls, 
with  doors  leading  outside  for  cleaning  and  littering. 
The  hay  is  kept  in  the  loft  above,  with  a  trap-door 
over  the  central  passage,  through  which  it  is  thrown 
to  be  fed  into  the  racks. 

5241.  The  CHAiiorAN. — Do  you  liberate  your  cows  in 
the  day  during  winter? — Yes. 

5242'.  Every  day?— Yes. 

5243.  Regardless  of  weather  conditions? — Unless  it 
is  too  bad. 

5244.  Mr.  Campbell. — Do  you  know  what  cubic  space 
you  have  got  in  your  byre? — No. 

5245.  Do  you  know  whether  the  veterinary  inspector 
looks  into  the  question  of  cubic,  space? — We  were 
guided  from  the  Department's  designs,  so  if  our  cubic 
space  is  not  sufficient  they  are  responsible. 

.5246.  The  local  inspector  has  paid  no  attention  to 
that  point? — I  cannot  say.  I  should  hardly  say  that 
;i  local  dairy  inspector  would,  but  the  veterinary 
surgeon  who  came  privately  to  test  our  cows  might 
have  looked  into  it.  It  did  not  strike  me  that  there 
was  not  enough  cubic  space,  as  the  place  is  lofty.  Yet 
it  is  hard  to  keep  the  byre  sufficiently  cool  at  times. 
The  ventilation  wants  to  be  very  good  when  you  have 
fifty  cows  housed. 

5247.  In  this  plan  of  the  Department  they  err,  I 
think,  in  regard  to  the  ventilation? — I  am  inclined  to 
think  so. 

5248.  They  want  better  ventilation  for  this  country  ,^ 
where  the  climate  is  mild? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman. — Thank  you  very  much,  Dr. 
Boeddicker,  for  the  very  explicit  and  interesting 
evidence  you  have  given  the  Commission. 
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5249.  The  Chairman. — You  are  a  resident  in  the  City 
of  Dublin? — Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

5250.  Are  you  interested  personally  in  the  milk 
trade? — At  present  I  am. 

5251.  Are  you  producing  or  piu-veying  milk? — We 
are  doing  both.  I  may  say  that  we  have  a  hotel  and 
have  our  own  farm.  We  have  a  farm  at  Roebuck  and 
raise  milk. 

5252.  Do  you  sell  milk  retail,  or  do  you  only  use 
it  at  your  own  hotel? — It  is  also  sold  to  customers  and 
delivered  to  them  by  cart. 

5253.  You  produce  more  milk  than  the  needs  of  the 
hotel  require? — "Ses. 

5254.  Your  farm  is  at  Roebuck? — Yes. 

5255.  What  districts  do  you  sell  in? — In  the  City, 
beginning  in  Ranelagh  and  right  up  to  the  North 
Circular-road. 

5256.  Have  you  been  long  engaged  in  that  trade? — 
We  are  engaged  in  the  trade  for  twelve  years.  I  used 
to  farm,  I  should  have  said,  in  the  Co.  Fermanagh 
before  I  came  to  Dublin,  and  lived  solely  by  farming. 

5257.  Have  you  a  large  farm  at  Roebuck? — Only 
twenty-two  acres. 

5258.  How  many  cows  do  you  keep  on  it? — They 
vary  in  number  according  to  the  state  of  their  milking : 
sometimes  seven  or  eight  and  sometimes  a  dozen. 

5259.  You  deliver  your  milk  in  the  ordinary  retail 
fashion  to  private  customers  in  the  City  of  Dublin 
and  supply  your  hotel  as  well? — Yes. 

5260.  Where  do  you  purchase  your  cows? — In  tlie 
Dublin  market. 

5261.  The  reason  I  put  the  question  was  because  I 
was  curious  to  know  whether  you  went  to  fairs  in  the 
North  of  Ireland  or  not? — I  did  buy  some  there  after 
I  came  to  Dublin  when  I  wanted  three  or  four  cows, 
btit  the  expense  would  be  too  great  in  the  purchase  of 
one  animal;  the  railway  charges  would  be  heavy'  for 
one  animal  bought  in  the  North  of  Ireland. 

5262.  You  buy,  I  take  it,  a  good  quality  of  cross-bred 
cow  in  the  Dublin  market? — Yes. 

5263.  Do  you  keep  any  milk  records? — No.  We 
simply  test  the  milk,  but  nothing  further. 

5264.  You  simply  test  it  for  quality? — Yes. 

5265.  But  not  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
yield  per  cow? — No,  nothing  more  than  for  the  butter 
fat. 


5266.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  with  labour  in  the 
carrying  on  of  your  trade  in  Dublin? — Considerable 
difficulty. 

5267.  Is  it  inefficient  or  is  it  unsettled? — Unsettled 
and  unreliable  and  inefficient.  You  have  to  exercise 
constant  supervision  yourself,  and  often  to  do  the  work. 

5268.  Without  the  supervision  you  would  have  your 
trade  carried  on  in  a  very  fitful  fashion? — Yes,  and  it 
would  be  very  unsafe  not  to  have  the  supervision. 

5269.  Do  you  think  that  the  people  who  have 
followed  this  occupation  are  cleanly  in  their  habits, 
and  take  every  care  to  keep  the  milk  untainted? — ^We 
Jiave  a  bit  of  difficulty  about  that.  That  is  one  of  the 
things  that  we  complain  most  of,  the  untidy  habits 
and  the  way  of  working. 

5270.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  supervision,  is 
that  efficiently  carried  out  in  your  judgment? — I 
think  so. 

5271.  Are  you  in  Rathdown  district? — Yes. 

5272.  And  "Mr.  Mason  is  the  chief  officer?— Some 
gentleman  visits  us  there.    I  don't  know  his  name. 

.5273.  Have  you  had  much  trouble  from  tuberculous 
cows?— No,  we  had  only  one  cow  that  we  knew  was 
tubercular. 

5274.  What  became  of  her?— We  sold  her  to  the 
"  knacker." 

5275.  Was  she  so  had  as  that? — "Ses,  and  I  had  a 
conscientious  objection  to  do  anything  else  with  her. 
I  did  not  think  it  would  be  fair  to  put  her  into  the 
market  as  sound  beef. 

5276.  That  is  the  only  experience  you  have  had  in 
your  period  of  trading  of  tuberculous  animals? — Yes, 
we  had  only  the  one  case  that  we  knew  of. 

5277.  Has  your  trade  in  milk  been  increasing  or 
diminishing? — I  could  increase  our  trade,  but  it  does 
not  suit  us. 

5278.  Your  experience  is  that  the  demand  for  the 
milk  is  certainly  not  decreasing? — No,  not  by  any 
means. 

5279.  What  prices  do  you  charge? — 3d.  in  summer 
and  4d.  in  winter. 

5280.  You  have  no  shop  in  Dublin  at  which  you  sell 
the  milk? — No,  it  is  delivered  from  the  cart. 

5281.  Do  you  keep  the  same  number  of  cows  in  the 
winter  as  in  the  summer? — Yes. 
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5282.  Do  you  find  that  the  demand  varies  from  day 
to  day?  Are  you  ever  troubled  by  having  a  surplus 
of  milk  left  on  your  hands? — Yes,  and  sometimes  vre 
do  not  have  enough. 

5283.  That  is  one  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  trade? 
—Yes. 

5284.  Do  you  churn? — No.  We  sour  the  milk,  and 
we  do  our  own  baking  very  largely,  and  the  milk  turns 
in  handy  for  that  when  we  have  any  over. 

5285.  For  one  who  had  not  the  variety  of  occupation 
that  you  have  the  surplus  would  be  a  serious  loss? — 
Yes.    We  can  utilise  it. 

5286.  Do  you  think  tliat  the  cows  that  you  now 
get  in  the  Dublin  market  are  as  good  dairy  cows  as 
those  you  were  familiar  with  when  you  were  residing 
in  Fermanagh? — Yes.  We  are  not  churning  now  as 
we  did  then,  and  we  have  no  opportunity  of  judging  of 
their  butter-fat  quality. 

5287.  Do  you  think'  that  the  yield  of  the  milk  is  as 
good? — I  think  it  is.  Cows  vary  very  much,  you 
know,  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  their  milk. 

5288.  We  have  had  abundant  evidence  of  that.  Do 
you  believe  that  it  is  economic  to  supply  com's  with 
the  best  quality  of  food? — Yes,  and  it  has  everything 
to  do  with  the  quality  of  the  milk.  \o\\  will  get  quite 
a  difference  between  the  cows  themselves  as  to  tlieir 
producing  qualities. 

5289.  Do  you  use  home  products  for  feeding  your 
cows? — Yes,  -^A^e  grow  our  own  roots. 

5290.  Do  you  feed  with  roots  and  barley? — Barley 
meal  and  Bibby's  cake. 

5291.  Do  you  ever  use  oats? — Yes,  crushed  oats. 

5292.  Do  you  think  it  is  an  economical  food  to  use? — 
If  I_  were  farming  where  it  is  more  plentiful  I  Mould 
use  it  more  largely  than  I  do,  because  we  do  not  raise 
it.  We  cannot  raise  it.  We  are  only  growing  three  or 
four  acres  of  roots. 

5293.  You  graze  the  cows  on  your  own  land  at 
Roebuck? — Yes,  and  make  a  little  straw. 

5294.  Are  the  cows  ever  inspected  when  on  grass?— 
I  have  never  knomi  them  to  be. 

5295.  Do  yon  think  that  the  provisions  of  the  Dairiesi' 

and  Milkshops'  Order  are  exacting  on  cow-keepers?  I 

do  not  think  that  they  are  too  exacting. 

5296.  You  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  them?  

No,  we  have  no  reason  to  complain. 

5297.  And  you  do  not  think  that  the  conditions 
imposed  by  the  regulations  increase  appreciably  the 
expense  in  pi'odueing  milk?— The  Order  requires  the 
proprietor  himself  to  bei  a  great  deal  more  careful  than 
he  otherwise  might  be,  but  I  don't  think  it  costs  much 
more. 

5298.  You  think  it  is  a  question  of  trouble  rather 
than  financial  loss? — Yes. 

5299.  Do  you  ever  have  your  cows  subjected  to  the 
tubercuhn  test?— No,  we  never  have  it  done. 

5300.  You  have  no  experience  of  it? — No.  We  sold 
a  few  cows  lately,  and  they  had  to  be  subjected  to  the 
test. 

5301.  Were  they  sold  subject  to  passing  the  test?— 
Yes. 

5302.  For  what  purpose  were  they  sold?  Was  it  a'^ 
dairy  cows? — Yes. 

5303. 
Dublin. 


Mr.  Campbell.— Out  of  the  country?— No, 


.)304.  The  Chairman.— Did  you  get  an  enhanced 
price  by  reason  of  their  passing  the  test?— No.  I  aot 
no  more  than  a  dealer  would  pay  for  the  same  animal 
without  the  test. 

5305.  Are  the  visits  of  the  inspector  frequent  t(, 
your  place?— They  are  fairly  frequent,  every  three 
months,  perhaps  oftener. 

5306.  Did  they  ever  direct  your  attention  to  anv 
conditions  that  they  thought  unsatisfactory  and  ask 
you  to  make  alterations?— No,  except  once,  when  they 
complained   of  the  manure-heap   being   too  near  the 


byre 
was 


It  was  in  the 


,  ,  springtime  that  the  manure-heai) 
there  and  the  weather  was  wet,  and  we  could 
not  get  the  potatoes  in.  We  told  them  we  would 
remove  it  if  they  gave  us  fine  weather.  It  wa=!  of 
course,  removed  afterwards. 

iJ'^^li,  ^'l'-  C^^i-l.-How  far  is  the  manure-h 
from  the  byre?— It  is  within  fifteen  yards. 

5308.  Is  it  within  the  city?— No,  it  is  at  Roebuck. 

5309.  The  Chairman.— You  can  scarcely  speak  fron 
experience,  I  take  it,  as  to  the  scarcity  of  milk  an.om 


eap 


the  humbler  classes  in  the  city.  Have  you  any  know- 
ledge of  the  circumstances  under  which  they  live? — 
Not  so  much  as  I  had  in  the  country.  I  had  consider- 
able experience  in  the  country. 

5310.  What  part  of  Fermanagh  did  you  live  in? — 
Brookborough ,  near  Enniskillen. 

5311-  And  had  the  labouriug  classes  there  found  a 
difficulty  in  getting  a  continuous  milk  supply? — There 
was  not  much  difficulty  then.  Some  people  would  not 
spare  a  quart  of  milk  to  anyone,  but  others  woidd. 
'^Phe  labourer  working  for  a  farmer  woidd  get  a  supply 
of  milk  as  part  of  his  bargain. 

5312.  That  would  be  a  man  in  constant  employment? 
—Yes. 

5313.  But  the  casual  labourer  had  not  the  same 
privilege? — He  might  have  a  little  bit  of  land  of  his 
own  and  a  cow  or  two. 

5314.  It  is  a  county  of  small  farmers  rather  than 
of  labourers? — Yes;  but  there  are  a  great  many 
labourers  there,  of  course. 

5315.  Living  in  Union  cottages? — The  Union 
cottages  had  only  begun  to  be  built  at  the  time  after 
I  left  Fermanagh  fifteen  years  ago,  and  the  creamery 
system  began  to  be  introduced. 

5316.  Lady  Everard. — You  say  you  have  had  some 
of  your  cows  tested? — Yes. 

5317.  What  does  it  cost  you  to  have  them  tested? — 
I  do  not  know,  I  am  sure.  I  heard  that  it  would  be 
TOs.  for  each  cow. 

5318.  The  Chairman. — You  said  that  you  had  sold 
some  of  them  subject  to  the  test? — Yes,  but  it  was  the 
purchaser  paid.  It  is  for  his  protection  that  the  test 
is  applied,  and  the  bargain  was  that  if  the  cow  reacted 
she  would  not  be  sold. 

5319.  Dr.  MooRHEAD.— If  the  animal  does  not  pass 
Avho  would  pay  the  fee?— The  purchaser,  because  it 
was  for  his  protection  that  the  test  was  made. 

5320.  Mr.  Campbell. — You  do  not  test  your  own 
cows? — No. 

5321.  Are  you  prepared  to  sell  more  cows  subject  to 
the  test? — Well,  it  is  only  in  two  or  three  cases  that  I 
was  asked  to  do  so. 

5322.  Do  you  breed? — No. 

5323.  So  that  it  is  purchased  cows  that  you  re-sell?  

We  do  not  re-sell  very  many  cattle.  When  we  have 
surplus  milk,  or  t<x)  many  cows  due  to  calve  at  the 
same  time,  then  we  have  to  part  with  one  or  two. 

5324.  You  are  not  prepared  to  carry  on  a  trade  of 
allowing  persons  wanting  cows  going  into  your  place 
and  testing  them  and  buying  them?— We  are  not  doing 
a  trade  of  that  kind. 

5325.  Dr.  jMoorhead.— Do  you  find  it  necessary  to 
have  a  cow  tested  when  you  are  buying  it? — It  never 
struck  me  to  have  them  tested.  l'  never  thought  of 
getting  one  of  them  tested. 

5326.  Lady  Everard. — I  see  that  you  say  in  your 
«iunmary  of  evidence  that  you  consider  that  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  shortage  of  the  milk  supply  is  that  the 
farmer  is  not  inclined  to  give  the  labourer  milk  if  he 
does  not  live  in  his  cottage  ?— That  is  one  of  the  reasons 
for  the  scarcity,  to  my  mind,  for  the  labourer  is  living 
on  the  farm  and  not  working  for  the  farmer 
They  are  independent  of  each  other,  and  between  the 
tiouble  caused  by  the  goats  and  other  matters,  there 
might  be  some  friction,  and  one  says  "  I  will  not  serve 
you,"  and  the  other  says  "  You  are  doing  me  harm 
and  if  you  want  a  drop  of  milk  I  uill  not  let  vou' 
have  it.  "  •' 

5327.  Dr.  Moorhead. -Do  you  find  it  profitable 
keeping  cows  and  selling  milk  at  threepence  and  four- 
nonce  a  ,)uart?— Yes;  in  addition  we  have  our  own 
house  to  supply. 

532S.  How  many  cows  do  vou  keen^- 
ten  or  twelve. 

5329.  Mr.  Campbell.—WIio  was  it  complained  about 
your  manure-heap?— One  of  the  inspectors. 

5330.  A  veterinary  surgeon?— I  do  not  know  whether 
he  was  a  veterinary  surgeon  or  not. 

53S1.  Bnt  he  asked  you  to  remove,  it?  Yes. 

5332.  And  you  did  remove  it?— Yes.  I  told  him  if 
he  would  give  me  gootl  weather  I  would  remove  it  in 
a  tew  days. 

5333.  How  long 
the  winter  months 

5334.  You  could  not  farm  without  the  manure?— No. 

5335.  The  manure  is  the  mother  of  the  milk  ^'— Yes 
If  you  have  plenty  of  space  and  ventilation  in  the  cow' 
house,  and  the  cows  are  kept  clean,  it  is,  I  think  more 
important  than  removing  the  manure. 


you  keep?— From  eight  to 


had  it  ber-i!  accumulating? — During 
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5336.  You  never  heard  of  anyone  dying  because  of 
working  on  a  manure  heap? — No,  and  I  am  told  that 
the  men  working  in  the  drains  in  the  city  live  the 
longest. 

5337.  The  Chairman. — It  was  stated  before  us  that 
there  was  a  practice  of  carrying  hotel  refuse  in  the 
same  gig  in  which  the  milk  was  brought  in.  Do  you 
know  if  that  custom  prevails?  It  has  been  stated  that 
the  refuse  was  brought  back  in  the  milk  vessels? — 
Our  things  go  out  in  the  same  van,  such  as  potato 
peelings  and  stuff  of  that  sort,  but  there  are  no  slops, 
and  they  are  not,  of  course,  put  into  the  same  vessels 
as  is  used  for  the  milk,  but  into  a  box  kept  for  the 
purpose. 

5338.  I  was  curious  to  know  whether  the  statement 
was  well  founded.  You  have  heard  it  said  that  the 
other  custom  prevails? — Oh,  yes,  and  heard  it  very 
frequently. 

5339.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — Have  you  a  byre 
on  this  farm  in  Roebuck? — Yes. 

5340.  Does  your  man  live  there? — It  is  my  son  that 
is  living  on  the  spot,  and  the  men  are  hired  and  are 
living  in  the  house.  We  had  to  keep  them  in  the 
house  or  they  would  go  away  and  get  drunk. 

5341.  The  Chairman. — "Would  you  think  it  possible 
to  carry  on  the  trade  if  you  had  not  a  member  of  your 
own  family  at  the  farm? — I  would  not  keep  on  the 
trade  for  twenty-four  hours  longer  than  I  could  dispose 
of  it. 

5342.  You  believe  that  personal  supervision  is  the 
first  essential  to  the  efficient  and  economic  management 
of  dairy  business? — Absolutely. 

5343.  Is  there  any  other  point  to  which  you  wish  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  Commission  than  those  to 
which  you  have  referred? — I  think  I  have  gone  over 
the  whole  thing  except  the  question  of  the  urban  dairy. 

5344.  We  would  be  glad  to  know  what  your  opinion 
on  that  question  is? — Well,  I  think  that  possibly  a 
depot  might  be  useful  in  some  districts,  especially  as 
the  labourers  have  migrated  so  much  to  the  villages. 

5345.  Would  you  approve  of  the  idea  of  a  dairy  being 
run  by  a  local  authority  to  supply  milk  to  the  depot? — 
Certainly  not. 

5346.  As  a  means  of  distribution  you  would  use  the 
depot? — Yes. 

5347.  You  think  that  it  would  be  best  to  leave  the 
production  of  the  milk  in  the  hands  of  the  local 
farmers? — Yes.  I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  have 
the  local  authority,  and  it  would  be  well  nigh  impossible 
to  carry  it  on,  and  besides  it  would  take  away  milk 
production  very  largely  from  the  local  farmers  about- 


5348.  Mr.  O'Brien.— Do  you  think  that  the  small 
farmer,  doing  the  work  himself  with  his  family, 
would  be  the  best  producer  of  milk — that  is  to  say, 
having  clean  conditions  and  all  that,  and  carrying  the 
business  on  under  his  own  personal  supervision; 
because  it  has  been  maintained  that  the  milk  supply 
of  a  city  such  as  Dublin  would  be  better  in  the  hands 
of  large  farmers  or  a  company,  where  they  could  have 
a  large  place  for  inspection.  Other  people  say  that 
the  small  farmer,  who  has  half  a  dozen  cows,  or, 
perhaps,  a  dozen,  and  looks  after  them  himself,  and 
has  a  personal  pride  in  them,  would  supply  the  best 
quality  of  milk? — I  think  the  small  farmer  or  medium 
farmer,  that  is  if  he  is  up-to-date,  can  certainly 
produce  that  milk  as  clean  and  more  profitably  than 
the  other  man  can,  who  will  have  to  pay  all  his  hands; 
and  then  the  industry  ought  to  be  encouraged  amongst 
the  small  farmers. 

5349.  You  think,  then,  that  with  proper  inspection 
by  the  sanitary  authorities,  you  could  get  the 
small  farmer  to  supply  a  clean  article  under  the 
cleanest  conditions? — Certainly,  it  is  quite  possible. 

5350.  In  that  case  it  would  pay  the  small  man  to 
do  it  rather  than  a  man  or  company  who  had  a  large 
number  of  cows? — I  would  think  so.  I  think  it  would 
be  equally  clean,  and  would  be  certainly  better  for 
the  country  than  if  the  milk  were  supplied  by  >>ne 
great  company  or  farm.  You  would  have  to  think  of 
the  producer  as  well  as  the  purchaser.  He  wants  to 
get  a  means  of  living. 

5351.  But,  of  course,  you  have  in  the  one  case  a 
man  and  his  wife,  and,  perhaps,  a  son  and  a  daughter 
working,  and  they  are  working  without  wages.  In  the 
other  case  you  have  an  overseer  or  foreman  and  a 
number  of  paid  hands,  and  all  the  rest  of  it? — Yes, 
you  can  have  the  supply  just  as  good  from  a  farmer 
with  twenty  or  thirty,  or,  perhaps,  forty  cows  as  fro!n 
a  larger  concern,  and  he  would  employ  people  too,  and 
considerable  labour. 

5352.  I  think  these  large  dairies  in  Denmark  are 
supplied  by  fair-sized  farms? 

Mr.  Wilson. — They  get  the  milk  from  farmers.  The 
farmers  are  bound  by  a  strict  code  of  rules,  and  if 
these  rules  are  observed,  and  illness  or  disease  breaks 
out,  the  farmer  gets  compensation  for  any  of  his  milk 
that  may  be  destroyed. 

Witness. — If  a  cow  is  destroyed  on  being  found 
tubercular  I  think  the  owner  ought  to  get  compensa- 
tion. 

5353.  Mr.  Campbell. — I'es,  if  he  bought  the  cow 
not  knowing  that  it  was  diseased? — Yes. 


The  Commission  then  adjourneJ  until  the  follou-ing  day. 


FIFTEENTH  DAY— SATURDAY,  27th  JANUARY,  1912. 

The  Commissionei's  met  at  No.  5,  Upper  Castle  Yard,  Dublin. 

Present: — P.  J.  O'Neill,  Esq.  (Chairman);  Lady  Everard:  Miss  McNeill;  Sir  Stewart 
Woodhouse,  m.d.  ;  Alec.  Wilson,  Esq. ;  Dermod  O'Brien,  Esq. ;  John  R.  Campbell,  Esq., 
B.Sc.  ;  Professor  A.  E.  Mettam,  B.Sc,  m.r.c.v.s. 

S.  W.  Strange,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


Mr.  James  Scott  Gordon"  examined. 


5354.  The  Chairman. — Mr.  Goidon,  you  are  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  and  Chief  Agricultural  Inspector  in 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for 
Ireland? — Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

5355.  You  prepared  your  evidence  so  fully  and  in  such 
complete  detail  that  if  you  do  not  mind,  possibly  you 
would  read  from  the  notes  with  which  you  have  been 
good  enough  to  supply  us,  and  if  tlip  members  of  the 
Commission  desire  to  ask  questions  they  can  do  so  at 
any  stage.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  the  most  satis- 
factory way? — Yes,  I  think  that  would  be  most  satis- 
factory, and  I  can  stop  at  any  particular  part  the  Com- 
missioners desire. 

5356.  Yes,  to  give  the  members  of  the  Commission 
an  opportunity  of  asking  questions? — Yes. 


5357.  If  you  are  agreeable  then,  and  if  the  Commis- 
sioners would  be  good  enough  to  remember  that  at  any 
time  when  Mr.  Gordon  concludes  a  passage  they  are  at 
liberty  to  ask  a  question,  that  would  be  the  most  satis- 
factory course  to  follow?— I  have  divided  my  evidence, 
as  you  see,  under  the  following  headings  : — First, 
■'  General  ";  second,  "  Department  schemes  connected 
with  the  production  of  milk  ";  third,  "  Separated 
milk";  fourth,  "Milk  supply  for  labourers";  fifth, 
"  Suggestions,"  and  sixth,  "  Tuberculosis  in  cattle." 
To  the  fact  that  there  is  a  considerable  decrease  in  the 
export  of  dair^'  produce  from  Ireland  is  largely  due  the 
prevailing  opinion  that  there  is  not  so  much  milk  in  this 
country  as  formerh'.  The  total  value  of  the  dairy  pro- 
duce (consisting  of  butter,  cheese,  cream,  condensed, 
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whole  and  separated  milk)  exported  from  Ireland  in 
1907  was  £4,380,316;  and  in  1910,  £4,017,452.  Thus 
in  three  years  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  £362,864. 

5358.  Mr.  Wilson. — May  I  ask  a  question.  I  want 
to  understand  just  why  you  said  that  owing  to  the 
decrease  in  the  export  the  assumption  is  that  there  is 
not  so  much  milk  in  the  country  as  formerly.  I  con- 
fess I  am  unable  to  follow  that  reasoning? — Generally 
speaking,  because  the  amount  realised  for  butter  which 
is  exported  has  become  less  the  prevalent  idea  is  that 
both  the  quantity  of  milk  and  butter  produced  in  Ire- 
land is  considerably  less. 

5359.  In  spite  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  cattle? 
— I  think  the  majority  of  those  people  who  expressed 
an  opinion  did  not  consider  in  all  probability  whether 
the  number  of  cows  had  increased  or  not. 

5360.  Mr.  O'Brien.— You  are  only  talking  of  the 
prevalent  idea? — Yes. 

5361.  Mr.  Wilson. — You  are  not  making  that  point 
yourself? — No.    It  is  a  general  idea. 

5362.  The  Chairman. — It  has  been  suggested  to  me 
by  an  outsider  on  this  question,  that  as  bacon,  which 
is  a  suitable  article  of  food  for  the  poorer  classes,  has 
become  so  abnormally  dear  within  the  past  twelve  or 
eighteen  months,  that  a  smaller  quantity  of  it  has  been 
consumed,  and  that  in  lieu  of  that  the  use  of  butter 
and  milk  has  become  more  general  than  under  ordinary 
conditions.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  in  any 
way  account  for  the  decreased  output,  and  that  the 
production  might  not  be  limited? — I  would  say  not. 
Later  on  I  will  go  into  detail  a  little  more  on  that 
point. 

5363.  It  was  suggested  to  me  by  a  person  who  has 
more  than  an  ordinary  knowledge  of  the  economic 
conditions  of  the  country  that  in  his  opinion  that 
had.  some  influence  on  the  restricted  output? — In  all 
probability  it  had  some  influence,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  it  could  possibly  account  for  the  decrease  in 
butter  exported. 

5364.  It  might  be  a  factor? — Certainly.  From  the 
following  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  decrease  in 
butter  has  not  been  due  to  a  fall  in  prices,  but  to  a 
reduction  in  the  quantity  of  produce  exported.  These 
figures  are  for  the  years  1907  and  1910. 


1907 

1910 

Cwts. 

Butter, 

.  818,004 

698,907 

Whole  and  separated  milk,  .. 

5,418 

5,836 

Condensed  milk. 

.  290,183 

292,346 

Cheese, 

2,460 

3,365 

Cream, 

6,058 

13,809 

Butter  has  decreased  almost    ...  ...    120,000  cwt. 

Whole  and  separated  milk  increased  424  cwt. 

Condensed  milk,             ...       ,,  2,163  ,, 

Cheese,              ...          ...       ,,  905  ,, 

Cream,              ...           ...       ,,  7,751  ,, 


11,243  cwt. 


5365.  The  export  of  cream  has  more  than  doubled? 
— Butter  has  decreased,  and  all  the  other  products  in- 
creased. 

5366.  Mr.  O'Brien. — You  say,  "  From  the  following 
figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  decrease  in  butter  has 
not  been  due  to  a  fall  in  prices,  but  to  a  reduction  in 
the  quantity  of  produce  exported  "? — In  the  previous 
paragraph  it  is  mentioned  that  in  three  years  there 
has  been  a  decrease  of  £362,864. 

5367.  Prof.  Mettam. — If  anything,  the  price  of 
butter  has  gone  up? — The  decrease  in  butter  and  the 
alleged  reduction  in  the  supply  of  milk  have  been  at- 
tributed to  the  following  causes  : — (1)  An  increase  in 
the  consumption  of  milk  and  butter  at  home ;  (2)  the 
increased  development  in  the  parcel  post  trade  and  in 
private  consignments  of  small  quantities  of  butter  to 
Great  Britain  (statistics  of  which  are  not  available); 
(3)  the  sale  out  of  the  country  of  the  best  cows  and 
heifers;  (4)  the  annual  slaughter  of  good  milch  cows 
when  sold  by  town  dairymen  at  the  conclusion  of  a 
year's  milking  period;  (5)  the  small  proportion  of  milk 
produced  during  the  winter  months,  as  shown  by  the 
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following  table  : — (6)  the  influence  of  premium  bulls; 
(7)  the  alleged  spread  of  abortion  or  sterility  amongst 
dairy  stock.  With  regard  to  the  last  of  these  supposed 
causes,  I  should  say  that  abortion  is  not  so  generally 
prevalent  now  amongst  dairy  stock  as  it  was  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  At  that  time  it  was  a  perfect  scourge^ 
and  very  little  was  known  as  to  the  cause,  treatment,, 
or  how  it  was  communicated.  It  was.  the  popular 
opinion  then  that  a  feeling  of  sympathy  which  other 
animals  in  the  same  byre  or  same  house  had  for  the 
affected  animals  brought  abovit  the  disease.  It  was 
also  by  some  attributed  to  odours  or  smells  in  cow- 
houses, and  for  this  reason  goats,  especially  male 
goats,  were  frequently  purchased  and  kept  in  cow- 
houses along  with  the  cows.  The  cause  of  the  disease 
is  now  well  understood,  and  in  most  districts  where 
the  disease  is  prevalent,  precautions  are  taken  to  iso- 
late the  affected  animals  where  buildings  are  available, 
and  to  disinfect  thoroughly  both  animals  and  build- 
ings ;  and  in  many  cases  through  such  precautions  the 
ravages  of  the  malady  have  been  considerably  re- 
duced. The  Department's  Veterinary  Branch  has 
been  carrying  out  experiments  since  1909  on  the  lines 
of  the  Abortion  Committee's  recommendations,  and 
on  the  same  lines  as  are  being  pursued  by  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  in  England.  This  work  consists  chiefly 
of  : — (1)  The  inoculation  of  cows  with  "  anti-abortin," 
with  the  object  of  conferring  immunity;  (2)  testing 
cows  suspected  of  abortion  with  "  abortin  ";  (3)  treat- 
ing animals  for  sterility.  It  would  be  premature  yet 
to  give  the  results  of  these  experiments;  they  must  be 
carried  out  for  a  considerable  time  before  definite  and 
reliable  conclusions  can  bo  drawn.  Most  of  the  causes 
here  enumerated,  no  doubt,  exercised  some  influence- 
on  the  yield  and  annual  output,  but  in  case  of  some 
it  can  be  only  to  a  comparatively  small  extent. 

5368.  The  Chairman. — That  is  your  general  view  of 
the  alleged  reasons  existing  in  the  public  mind  for  the 
diminution  of  the  output? — Yes. 

5369.  And  you  give  later  on  what  you  believe  to  be 
more  sound  and  cogent  reasons? — Yes.  If  you  prefer 
it  I  would  deal  with  each  of  these  supposed  causes  and 
give  my  views  on  them. 

5370.  You  apparently  attach  some  importance  to  the 
increased  consumption  of  milk  and  butter  at  home? — 
I  think  that  would  depend  really  upon  two  things — 
the  question  whether  wages  have  increased,  and  also 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  standard  of  living  has 
improved.  In  connection  with  the  wages,  I  have  gone 
through  a  Department  return  for  1907  on  migratory 
labour.  This  report  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Adams,  and  in 
it  he  states  that  there  is  evidence  from  practically  every 
County,  to  the  effect  that  wages  have  gone  up  in  twenty- 
five  years  by  an  average  of  25  to  30  per  cent.  In  the 
Board  of  Trade  Report  they  put  the  increases  in  per- 
centages. They  said  that  in  1880  wages  were  85.8  per 
cent.;  in  1890,' 93  per  cent.;  in  1900,  100  per  cent.;  in 
1907,  106.7  per  cent.;  in  1908,  107.6  per  cent.,  and  in 
T909,  108.6;  so  that  you  will  see  by  these  figures  that 
there  has  been  a  steady  and  gradual  improvement  in 
wages.  Working  these  out,  I  find  that  from  1880  to  1909,. 
they  show  an  increase  of  27  per  cent,  in  wages  for  tie- 
whole  of  the  time  governing  that  period. 

5371.  Mr.  O'Brien.— What  length  of  time  did  Mr. 
.^dams  take? — For  the  last  twenty-five  jears. 

5372.  The  Chairman. — The  Board  of  Trade  report 
would  confirm  his  figures  and  show  a  more  rapid  in- 
crease even  than  Mr.  Adams  acknowledged? — Yes.  I 
think  it  would  be  perfectly  safe  to  say  that  wages  had 
increased  in  twenty-five  years  by  25  per  cent.  Then 
take  the  question  of  standard  of  living.  I  think  there 
is  no  doubt  about  it  but  that  the  standard  of  living 
during  that  period  has  improved.  That  improve- 
ment, again,  has  been  steady  and  gradual.  I 
myself  have  been  farming  for  thirty  years,  and  I  took 
the  trouble  to  look  through  my  farm  account  books  for 
that  period.  I  find  those  labourers  who  purchased 
T  lb.  of  butter  per  week  thirty  years  ago  now  purchase 
from  two  to  five  pounds  per  familj'  per  week,  and  I 
would  say  also  that  more  milk  on  my  farm  is  con- 
sumed by  labourers  than  was  the  case  thirty  years  ago, 
but  I  would  like  also  to  qualify  thac.  The  farm  that 
I  have  is  in  a  district  that  I  might  almost  call 
favoured.  There  are  industries  there,  and  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  farm  labourers  can  find  employment 
in  spinning  mills;  and  taking  the  average  wages  of  a 
family  in  that  district  it  would  be  considerably  higher 
than  in  other  districts  throughout  Ireland.  I  only 
quoted  that  case  because  it  has  come  under  my  own 
observati  on. 

Y  2 
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5373.  Lady  Evekard. — Formerlj^  the  labourers  used 
porridge  and  brown  home-made  bread;  and  now  they 
use  baker's  bread  and  tea? — In  my  own  district  that 
is  true.  I  mention  these  two  points — the  improve- 
ment in  the  standard  of  living  and  wages,  but  I  do 
not  believe  they  would  account  for  the  great  reduction 
in  the  export  of  butter,  because  that  improvement  in 
the  standard  of  living  and  wages  has  occurred  during 
the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years.  The  decrease  in  the 
butter  exported  has  only  occurred  during  the  last  four 
or  five  years,  so  that  could  not  possibly  account  for  it. 
May  I  give  you  the  figures.    In  1904,  818,252  cwt. ; 

1905,  813,921  cwt. ;  1906,  844,027  cwt.— in  that  year, 

1906,  there  was  more  butter  exported  than  in  any- 
other  year  for  which  the  Department  has  figures — 

1907,  818,004  cwt.:  1908,  751,942  cwt.:  1909,  719,625 
cwt. ;  1910,  698,907  cwt. ;  so  really  it  is  within  the  last 
four  years  that  the  great  decrease  has  occurred,  so 
that  the  increase  in  consumption  at  home  could  not 
possibly  account  for  the  reduction  in  the  export  of 
hutter. 

5374.  The  Chairman. — It  could  not  he  in  the  same 
ratio. 

Mr.  Wilson. — I  am  not  satisfied  that  it  could  not 
be.  I  have  taken  an  interest  in  this  question  of  the 
standard  of  living  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Irish  Industrial  Associations,  and  during  the  last  five 
years  the  demand  for  what  I  may  call  the  petty 
luxuries  of  an  artisan's  house  has  gone  up  by  about 
60  per  cent-  I  am  taking  the  import  figures  of 
articles  which  are  not  made  on  a  large  scale  in 
Ireland,  such  as  jams,  biscuits,  soaps,  and  similar 
articles — the  things  that  a  man  wovild  begin  to  buy 
after  he  got  above  the  poverty'  line;  the  increased 
demand  in  Ireland  for  these  articles  is  at  least  60  per 
cent,  up  in  five  years,  and  if  that  is  true  of  petty  luxuries 
of  the  small  man's  house  it  would  account  for  the  in- 
creased demand  for  butter  at  home  and  the  decrease 
in  export? — I  am  afraid  I  cannot  agree  with  that.  I 
am  certain  that  the  standard  of  living  has  steadily 
and  gradually  improved,  and  I  think,  too,  that  in  the 
case  of  the  industries,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  linen 
trade,  that  when  you  find  trade  is  booming  and  the 
wages  higher  more  milk  or  butter  might  be  consumed 
by  the  family :  but  that  has  not  been  the  case  in  the 
last  three  years.  It  was  the  other  way.  In  the  ma- 
jority of  the  mills  in  the  North  of  Ireland  the  workers 
have  been  only  employed  for  half  or  three-quarter  time. 
The  shipbuilding  has  improved,  but  the  improvement, 
and  the  increased  wages  amongst  those  in  the  ship- 
building yards,  have  been  counterbalanced  by  the  re- 
duction of  wages  paid  in  the  linen  industry. 

5375.  How  would  you  account  for  the  enormous  rise 
in  five  years  of  this  demand  for  petty  luxuries  to  which 
I  have  referred? — I  cannot  possibly  do  that  at  the 
present  moment  without  going  very  carefully  into  the 
figures. 

5376.  Lady  Everard. — Would  you  not  say  that  the 
parcel  post  also  accounts  for  a  certain  quantity  of 


butter  that  is  exported  from  the  country? — Yes.  I 
was  going  to  refer  to  that. 

5377.  Mr.  Wilson.— If  you,  Mr.  Gordon,  would  think 
over  the  suggestive  fact  that  the  pvu-chase  of  articles 
which  are  bought  by  people  in  the  same  way  as  butter 
is  bought,  as  luxuries,  has  gone  up  in  five  years  by 
60  per  cent.,  I  think  you  will  agree  that  this  would 
have  a  very  great  influence  on  the  butter  export  trade. 
Apparently  the  export  and  import  figures  in  goods  other 
than  butter  have  not  attracted  your  attention? — No- 
There  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  trade  of 
butter  through  the  parcel  post,  but  we  have  no  figures, 
and  I  think  that  increase  has  been  going  on  steadily  for 
quite  a  number  of  years.  It  has  not  taken  place  en- 
tirely during  the  last  five  years,  and  again  I  think  that 
that  could  not  account  for  the  great  decrease  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  export  of  b\itter. 
.  5378.  The  Chairman. — It  ha.^  not  come  like  a 
thunderstorm? — No,  it  has  been  going  on  for  years. 

5379.  Mr.  O'Bhien. — You  have  no  figures  from  the 
creameries? — No.  The  Statistical  Branch  of  the  De- 
partment has  found  it  impossible  to  procure  figures 
that  are  reliable  which  would  indicate  what  quantity 
of  butter  was  sent  out  through  the  parcel  post. 

5380.  I  think  it  could  be  got  through  the  creameries 
— I  should  think  the  creameries  could  give  the  infor- 
mation if  asked? — With  private  individuals  also  there 
is  a  considerable  trade  being  done. 

5381.  The  Chairman. — ^We  have  had  evidence  of 
that  within  the  last  two  or  three  days  where  the  pro- 
duce of  one  dairy,  a  moderately  large  dairy,  was  dealt 
with  almost  exclusively  through  the  parcel  post?— I 
is  now  quite  a  number  of  farmers  who  have  dairies 
consisting  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  cows,  and  who 
dispose  of  their  butter  in  England,  and  it  is  almost 
all  sent  by  parcel  post. 

5382.  We  have  had  that  in  evidence  before  us? — 
Yes. 

5383.  Prof.  Mettam. — The  sum  lotal  in  the  year 
must  be  considerable? — Yes.  The  sale  out  of  the 
country  of  the  best  heifers  is  also  given  as  a  reason  for 
the  decrease  in  the  butter  and  the  alleged  reduction  in 
the  supply  of  milk.  That  has  been  taking  place  for 
the  last  thirty  years,  and  I  do  not  see  how  it  could 
have  any  influence  on  the  reduction  of  the  butter 
export  in  recent  years. 

5384.  The  Chairman. — That  has  been  practically  a 
steady  trade? — Yes,  for  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years. 

5385.  Prof.  Mettam. ^ — More  cattle  went  out  of  the 
country  last  year  than  for  a  number  of  years  pre- 
viously?— There  are  more  cattle  in  the  countrv. 

5386.  What  about  the  export?— I  will  touch'  on  that 
later. 

5387.  The  Chairman.— Do  the  figures  show  that  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  the  export  trade  of  cows? — 
Within  the  last  few  years  there  has.  I  can  give  you 
the  figures  later  on.  Another  cause  given  for  the  de- 
crease is  the  small  proportion  of  milk  produced  during 
the  winter  months,  as  shown  in  the  followinf;  table  : — 


AVERAGE  PERCENTAGE  OUTPUT  FOR  EACH  MONTH  OF  A  NUMBER  OF  TYPICAL  CREAMERIES,  WITH  THE 
MINIMUM  AND  MAXIMUM  FIGURES  AT  ANY'  ONE  CREAMERY  FOR  EACH  MONTH  OF  THE  YEAR. 


Y'ear, 

1900. 

1907. 

1908- 

1909. 

Number  of  Creameries  from  which 

particulars  were  obtained. 

48 

40 

63 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

A  verage. 

Average. 

Average. 

Average. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

January    .  .           . .           . .           .  . 

1-70 

1-84 

1-80 

2-22 

4-98 

•09 

February  . .           . .           . . 

1-60 

1-40 

1-55 

1-97 

4-54 

-05 

March 

3-30 

2-42 

2-89 

3-31 

6-38 

■47 

April 

5-30 

4-88 

5-41 

5-61 

8-88 

1-63 

May 

12-30 

10-25 

11-42 

11-02 

15-13 

5-75 

June 

15-40 

15-10 

15-81 

15-35 

18-56 

11-69 

July 

15-10 

15-51 

16-00 

16-00 

19-60 

14-25 

August      . . 

13-60 

15-46 

14-46 

14-00 

17-28 

12-34 

September 

12-20 

12-70 

11-58 

12-40 

1517 

7-66 

October 

10- 10 

10-46 

9-58 

9-20 

12-77 

4-21 

November  -  . 

6-00 

6-78 

6-41 

5-78 

10-48 

2-75 

December 

3-40 

3-25 

3-09 

3-14 

6-70 

1-51 
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5388.  Mr.  O'Brien. — The  decrease  in  tillage  has 
been  going  on  for  a  large  number  of  years? — Yes,  for 
the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years.  Latterly,  I  may  mention, 
that  there  is  more  land  in  tillage  than  thcro  has  been 
for  many  years.  Another  reason  given  for  the  decline 
in  the  butter  export  is  the  influence  of  premium  bulls. 
I  will  doal  with  that  more  fully  later  on  under  the  head 
of  "  Department  schemes,"  and  I  have  already  dealt 
with  the  alleged  spread  of  abortion  or  sterility  amongst 
the  dairy  stock. 

5389.  Prof.  Mettam. — You  really  think  there  is  less 
abortion  in  the  country  than  there  was? — Yes. 

5390.  That  the  people  have  become  more  alive  to  its 
danger? — Yes,  and  that  the  people  Icnow  how  to  treat 
the  animals  better  than  they  did. 

5391.  And  to  prevent  the  spread  of  infection? — Yes. 

5392.  The  Chairman. — Taking  the  country  as  a 
whole,  there  is  no'  doubt  that  a  more  intelligent  idea 
prevails  with  regard  to  abortion  and  its  treatment'  than 
existed  years  ago.  One  does  meet  with  isolated  cases 
in  which  the  most  silly  ideas  prevail  even  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  but  you  cannot  get  old  prejudices  rooted  up 
in  a  short  time? — Perfectly  true.  There  were  in  1911 
1,565,418  cows  and  in-calf  heifers  in  Ireland.  During 
the  last  five  years,  that  is  from  1907  to  1911  inclusive, 
there  were  more  cows  and  in-calf  heifers  in  the  country 
than  at  any  other  period  since  1860.  The  decrease  in 
milk,  therefore,  cannot  be  due  to  fewer  cows  or  heifers. 


Yonr, 

No.  of  Milch 

r t'ni'^ot'f.T on  I'iPT*  pAnf". 

Cows. 

to  Totnl  Cattle 

1854 

1,517,672 

43  "2 

1855 

1,561,296 

43'8 

T85fi 

1,579,529 

44"0 

1857 

1.605,350 

44"3 

1858 

1,635,409 

44"6 

1859 

1  B90  389 

I860 

1,626,453 

45-1 

J. 

1861 

1,545,168 

1862 

1  486  835 

'it*  t 

1863 

1,396  924 

1864 

1,348,886 

4.1  ^ 

1865 

1  387  448 

-?Q-7 

fji7  i 

1866 

1  489  filfi 

oVJ  D 

1867 

41  U 

1868 

1  47(i  '^"^Q 

4U  ,) 

1869 

1  50fi  O'tS 

/<0'Q 

1870 

1 ,        ,7  ,U.i^ 

4U  Z 

1871 

1  W\  RAO 

*?o.r» 
■  >H  W 

1872 

I  ,i>Oi ,  to^ 

•JO  Z 

1 873 

1  ^Oft  1  ^f; 

L  ,f>.iO,iOD 

•>b  8 

Lo  /  *t 

1  AQt 

1 ,4yi  ,o  1  i) 

36'2 

1875 

1,530,366 

37'2 

1876 

1,532^974 

37-2 

1877 

1,522,811 

38-1 

1878 

1,484,315 

37-2 

1879 

1,464,818 

36-0 

1880 

1,398,047 

35-6 

1881 

1,392,102 

35-2 

1882 

1,399,005 

351 

1883 

1,402,324 

34-2 

1884 

1,356,585 

330 

1885 

1,417,423 

33-5 

1886 

1.418,644 

33-9 

1887 

1,394,135 

33-5 

1888 

1,384,771 

33-8 

1889 

1,363,78] 

33-3 

1890 

1,400,527 

330 

1891 

1.442,268 

32-4 

1892 

1,451,059 

320 

1893 

1,441,329 

32-3 

1894 

1,447,441 

330 

1895 

1,433,988 

32-9 

1896 

1,429,795 

32-4 

1897 

1 ,434,925 

321 

1898 

1,431,192 

31-9 

1899 

1 ,443,855 

32  0 

1900 

1,458,074 

31-6 

1901 

1,482,483 

31-7 

1902 

1,510,737 

31-6 

1903 

1.495,179 

32- 1 

1904 

1,497,647 

32  0 

1905 

1,487,064 

320 

1906 

1,496,284 

32  3 

1907 

1,561,463 

.33-4 

1908 

1,586,425 

33- 1 

1.909 

1,548,936 

330 

1910 

1,557,584 

33-2 

1.911 

]  ,565,418 

33-2 

You  will  notice  from  the  table  that  from  the  period 
from  1854  to  1860  there  were  more  cows  than  at  any 
other  period  since,  but  the  period  from  1907  to  1910 
comes  next  to  it  in  numbers.  You  will  also  notice 
that  the  proportion  per  cent,  of  cows  to  the  total 
number  of  cattle  enumerated  during  the  period  1854 
to  1860  was  about  44  per  cent — there  were  44  per 
cent,  of  the  cattle  of  the  country  milch  cows.  In  the 
period  from  1904  to  1910  the  percentage  is  about  33. 
The  next  question  is  the  stock  exported.  The  number 
of  cattle  exported  has  also  increased.  On  examining 
the  export  figures  for  the  past  six  years,  viz.  : — 


Year. 

1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 


Number. 

749,934 
776,281 
843,010 
862,634 
838,383 
869,181 


Value. 

£8,928,253 
9,146,915 
10,419,430 
10,935,197 
10,751,.5.50 
11,454,285 


it  will  be  found  that  the  number  exported  in  1910,  as 
compared  with  1905,  shows  an  increase  in  cattle  of 
119,247,  and  in  value  of  .£2,526,000. 

5393.  The  Chairman. — That  is  a  very  substantial  in- 
crease?— Yes. 

5394.  Prof.  Mettam. — What  proporticn  of  these  are 
milch  cows? — At  the  present  moment  I  could  not  say, 
but  I  can  work  it  out  and  hand  it  in  'ater.  The  next 
question  is  what  number  of  cattle  we  have  in  the 
country.  The  total  number  of  cattle  in  the  country 
since  1900  has  remained  fairly  steady,  viz.  : — 


1900 

4,609,550 

1901 

4,873,323 

1902 

4,782,221 

1903 

4,664,112 

1904 

4,676,718 

1905 

4,645,215 

1906 

4,638,924 

1907 

4,676,493 

1908 

4,792,458 

.1909 

4,699,564 

1910 

4.688,888 

1900-1910, 

4,688,700 

1911 

4,711,720 

Average  for  the  eleven  years,  1900-1910. 


The  number  of  calves  reared  shows  an  increase  of  close 
on  20,000  in  1910,  as  compared  with  1909.  The  fact 
that,  while  the  number  of  stock  in  the  country  remains 
fairly  steady,  there  are  actually  more  cattle  being  ex- 
ported and  more  calves  being  reared,  would  indicate 
that  more  milk  is  being  used  for  the  rearing  of  young 
stock,  and  less  for  manufacture  into  butter.  I  believe 
the  decrease  in  the  export  of  butter  is  largely  due  to — ■ 
(1)  a  greater  number  of  young  cattle  being  reared;  (2) 
young  calves  getting  more  milk  and  generally  being 
better  fed  and  cared  for ;  (3)  comparing  the  years  1907 
and  1910,  the  increase  in  the  value  of  dairy  produce, 
other  than  butter,  exported,  has  been  £61,398;  whilst 
the  decrease  in  the  vnluo  of  jjutter  exported  has  been 
£424,262. 

5395.  The  Chairman. — You  are  giving  us  your  own 
opinion  now  in  contradistinction  to  the  popular  views 
that  prevail? — Yes. 

5;396.  Mr.  O'Brien. — You  say  that  the  number  of 
calves  reared  shows  an  increase  of  20,000? — Yes. 

5397.  Do  you  take  that  as  showing  that  there  is 
less  calf  mortality? — No,  but  to  show  that  there  were 
more  calves  being  reared,  that  the  number  of  cows 
has  gone  up,  and  also  the  number  of  young  stock  being 
reared;  and  we  have  proof  of  that  in  the  number  of 
yoimg  animals  that  are  being  exported. 

5398.  You,  do  not  think  that  is  an  increas*  partly 
owing  to  the  fact  that  calf  mortality  has  gone  down — 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  has  or  not? — Speaking 
generally,  I  would  say  that  calf  mortality  in  these 
districts  where  white  scour  is  prevalent  has  been 
reduced  greatly. 

5399.  In  Counties  Limerick  and  Tipperary  there  has 
been  an  enormous  mortality. 

Prof.  Mettam. — Of  recent  years. 

Mr.  O'Brien. — Yes,  in  quite  recent  years! 
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Witness. — Yes,  in  Cork,  Tipperary  and  Limerick 
the  mortality  was  very  great,  and  the  Department 
carried  out  quite  a  series  of  experiments.  Professor 
Nocard,  the  distinguished  French  veterinarian,  came 
over  and  found  that  it  was  due  to  a  germ  disease. 
The  Department  gave  instructions  which  have 
diminished  the  mortality  considerably. 

5400.  Mr.  O'Beien. — I  should  say  that  in  my  own 
part  of  the  country  quite  20  per  cent,  of  the  calves 
died? — I  have  known  the  mortality  to  be  as  high  as 
75  per  cent. 

5401.  The  Chairman. — I  have  heard  of  only  half-a- 
dozen  surviving  out  of  a  whole  herd. 

Prof.  Mettam. — I  was  associated  with  Professor 
Nocard,  and  forty-one  out  of  forty-five  born  died  in 
one  ease. 

Witness. — My  argument  was  that  we  have  more 
breeding  cows  and  we  have  more  calves  being  reared 
in  the  country.  I  do  not  think  that  the  jump  of 
20,000  in  one  year  could  be  accounted  for  by  the 
mortality  being  less.  It  is  simply  because  there  are 
more  calves  reared.  Another  point  is  that  young  calves 
are  getting  more  milk,  and  are  generally  being  better 
fed  and  cared  for.  That,  again,  has  been  taking  place 
to  a  very  great  extent  during  the  last  ten  years,  and 
my  reason  for  stating  it  is  that  the  Department 
have  had  letters  from  the  leading  live  stock  sales- 
men in  England  and  Scotland,  mentioning  that  there 
has  been  an  extraordinary  improvement  in  the  class 
of  stock  that  has  been  imported  from  Ireland  to  Great 
Britain ;  that  the  improvement  has  been  in  quality 
and  condition.  That  is  due,  I  think,  to  a  very  large 
extent,  to  the  work  of  the  Department  in  the  country, 
and  the  work  of  the  agricultural  instructors.  It  is 
due  also  to  the  live  stock  schemes,  farmers  using 
better  sires,  and  to  their  feeding  the  calves  and  bringing 
them  up  better  than  formerly. 

5402.  The  Chairman. — I  have  had  the  same  indepen- 
dent testimony  from  cattle-feeders  in  Scotland  who 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  getting  Irish  cattle  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  who  have  spoken  of  the  enormous 
improvement  that  has  taken  place  in  the  quality  of 
the  stock  being  exported  from  this  country,  as 
compared  with  the  exports  of  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago. 
These  are  independent  opinions  from  landholders  and 
cattle-feeders.  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  they  are 
bona  fide  expressions  of  opinion,  uninfluenced  by 
any  other  considerations  than  the  facts? — My  third 
point  is  that  the  produce  from  milk,  other  than  butter, 
has  increased  during  the  last  four  or  five  years  by 
124,260  lbs.  Comparing  the  years  1907  and  1910,  the 
increase  in  the  value  of  dairy  produce,  other  than 
butter,  has  been  ^61,398,  whilst  the  decrease  in  the 
value  of  butter  exported  has  been  £'424,262,  and  that 
is  boimd  to  have  some  influence  on  the  output  or 
export  of  butter. 

5403.  Mr.  Wilson. — I  have  extracted  some  figures 
relative  to  the  import  into  Ireland  of  the  petty  luxuries 
of  a  workingman's  home.  And  I  find  the  following 
results  on  comparing  1906  and  1910  :• — 


1906. 

1910. 

£ 

£ 

Biscuits, 

...  76,233 

106,707 

Chocolate, 

...  15,180 

33,696 

Oranges, 

70,008 

138,767 

Preserves, 

...  116,949 

177,177 

Lamps, 

...  26,298 

47,124 

Perfumery, 

2,365 

7,559 

Soap, 

...  154,905 

211,278 

Mustard , 

7,890 

11,948 

Confectionery, 

...  306,109 

466,155 

Hats, 

...  290,472 

431,866 

Mattresses, 

8,172 

14,652 

Total, 

£1,074,581 

£1,646,929 

The  Chairman. — If  the  soap  was  used  in  cleansing 
milk  vessels  the  increase  would  be  very  gratifying. 

Mr.  Wilson. — The  increase  in  the  use  of  mustard 
was  given  by  a  friend  of  mine  as  a  reason  for  the  present 
increasing  venom  in  politics.    These  figures  show  an 


increase  of  £572 ,348— about  50  per  cent,  in  four  years. 
I  think  that  only  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  assump- 
tion that  the  standard  of  living  in  the  country  has- 
gone  up.  There  is  .no  other  way  of  accounting  for  it? 
— These  figures  are  for  the  last  four  years? 

5404.  Yes,  Mr.  Gordon? — If  we  had  the  figures  fca- 
ten  years  prior  to  that  we  would  have  them, 
perhaps,  showing  a  steady  improvement.  The  under- 
lying reason  of  these  figures  is  the  operation  of  the 
Land  Purchase  Act  of  1903  and  the  Labourers  Acts. 

5405.  My  argument  is  that,  quite  regardless  of  the 
figures  dealing  with  the  export  and  import  of  butter, 
everything  in  these  statistics  shows  an  increase  in  the 
last  five  years  in  the  standard  of  living  that  is 
phenomenal.  If  yoa  take  the  simple  things  such  as 
I  have  mentioned  the  jump  is  enormous.  They  show, 
I  suggest,  that  butter  is  one  of  the  items  for  which 
the  home  demand  has  enormously  increased? — My 
ai-guiiient  is  that  you  could  not  possibly  have  an 
increase  of  £2,500,000  in  the  cattle  exported,  or 
119,247  in  numbers,  without  consuming  a  very  large 
quantity  of  milk. 

5406.  The  Chairman. — You  could  not  have  it 
produced? — You  could  not  have  that  increase.  We 
know  that  the  cattle  are  better  fed  during  the  past  ten 
years  than  they  had  been  before  that  time. 

5407.  Mr.  O'Brien. — In  connection  with  Mr. 
Wilson's  figures,  I  may  mention  that  the  export  of 
Iris'a  biscuits  has  similarly  doubled. 

Mr.  Wilson. — In  every  case  the  most  remarkable 
increases  are  in  articles  not  made  in  Ireland,  or  only 
made  to  a  comparatively  small  extent.  For  instance, 
there  is  no  mustard  to  speak  of  made  in  Ireland,  and 
the  demand  for  mustard  has  nearly  doubled  in  four 
years. 

Prof.  Mettam. — They  must  be  buying  more  beef. 

Witness. — I  shall  now  deal  with  the  schemes  of  the 
Department  which  are  connected  with  the  production 
of  milk.    In  the  year  1887  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
were  given   a  Government   grant   of   £5,000,  to  be 
expended  in  tJie  improvement  of  live  stock,  including 
cattle.    This  was  administered  by  the  Society  annually 
up  to  1902,  when,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Society, 
it  was  transferred  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  which  was  created  in  1899,  and 
commenced  operations  in  1900.      The  Department's 
scheme  for  encouraging  improvement  in  the  breeds  of 
cattle,  which  was  first  put  into  operation  in  1901,  was 
based,  as  far  as  was  possible,  on  the  lines  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society's  cattle  scheme,  on  the  grounds  that 
the  latter  was  well-known  and  gave  satisfaction.  In 
the  first  year,  thirty-one  out  of  the  thirty-three  County 
Councils  in  Ireland  took  up  the  scheme.    Every  year 
since  all  counties  have  done  so.    I  should  explain  that 
each  county  raises  a  rate  of  from  ^d.  to  Id.  for  Agricul- 
culture  and  Technical  Instruction  schemes,  and  the 
Department  supplement  this  rate  by  a  direct  grant, 
provided  the  schemes  adopted  by  the  County  Com- 
mittee can  be  approved.    The  scheme  for  the  improve- 
ment of  cattle  takes  the  form  of  subsidising  the  sire. 
Briefly,  the  scheme  is  as  follows  : — The  County  Com- 
mittee annually  offer  a  number  of  subsidies,  in  the 
form  of  premiums,  varying  in  value  from  £10  to  £15 
each,   to   the  owners   of  high-class  bulls,  of  certain 
specified  breeds,  on  condition  that  small  farmers  of  a 
certain  valuation  can  have  the  use  of  such  bulls  for 
their  cows  at  a  nominal  fee,  varying  from  Is.  to  2s.  6d. 
per  cow.    The  Committee  issue  advertisements  offering 
a  number  of  premiums.    From  among  the  applicants 
for  these  premiums  the  Committee  choose  the  requisite 
number  of  premium-holders,  who,  as  a  rule,  purchase 
approved  biills  at  some  of  the  spring  shows  and  sales 
recognised  by  the  Department.    These  recognised  sales 
are  attended   by   the  Department's  Inspectors,  who 
mark,  by   means  of   cards,   the  animals  eligible  for 
premiums,  and  assist  intending  purchasers  in  making 
their  selections.    Premiums  are  usually  continued  for 
four  years,  if  the  bull  proves  satisfactory  and  is  kept 
in  good  condition.    The  animals  are  inspected  each 
year  by  the  Department.      The   County  Committe(=! 
decides  (a)  the  breeds  of  bulls  to  be  subsidised ;  (fc)  the 
valuation  of  the  owners  of  the  cows;  (c)  the  numjjer 
of  annual  premiums  to  be  given  to  the  same  animal, 
and  many  other  details.    The  following  table  shows 
the  number  of  premiums  given  each  year  since  1900, 
and  breeds  of  cattle  subsidised.    If  you  look  at  the 
last  column,  under  the  head  of  "  Grand  Total,"  you 
will  see  that  for  1901  the  number  was  850,  and  that 
it  has  gone  up  to  1,104  in  1911. 
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CATTLE  SCHEME,  1901-11. 


Short- 
horn. 

Aberdeen 
Angus. 

Here- 
ford. 

Red 
Lincoln. 

Gal- 
loway. 

Kerry. 

Reg. 
Dairy. 

Red 
Polled. 

Total. 

Grand 
Total. 

1901  Couhtv  Premiums — 
Total 

247 

57 

43 

2 

1 

350 

1902  County  Premiums — 
Total 

337 

52 

26 

5 

4 

424 

1903  County  Premiums- 
Total 

473 

78 

58 

5 

4 

618 

1904  County  Piemiums  — 
Extra 

557 
8* 

99 

63 

10 

5 

_ 

_ 

734 
8 

- 

Total 

565 

99 

63 

10 

5 

- 

- 

- 

742 

1905  County  Premiums — 
Extra 

599 
21* 

104 
7 

68 

10 

14 
4 

1 

_ 

795 
33 

- 

Total 

620 

111 

68 

10 

18 

1 

- 

- 

828 

1906  County  Premiums — 
Extra 
CD.  Terra 

617 
24* 

117 

16 

67 

- 

8 
2 

12 
8 
13 

1 

9 

_ 

3 

821 
51 

25 

- 

Totalll 

641 

133 

67 

10 

33 

10 

- 

3 

897 

1907  County  Premiums- 
Extra 
CD.  Term 

604 
31t 

122 
31 

61 

- 

13 
2 

10 
16 
33 

2 
1 
13 

- 

1 

3 

813 
8] 
49 

- 

Total 

635 

153 

61 

15 

59 

16 

- 

4 

943 

1908  County  Premiums — 
Extra 
CD.  Term 

600 
33 

123 
42 

61 

- 

5 

_ 

8 
20 
51 

2 

19 

- 

1 

3 

800 
95 
73 

- 

Total 

633 

165 

61 

5 

79 

21 

4 

968 

1909  County  Premiums- 
Extra 
CD.  Term 

579 
37 

134 
43 

78 

- 

4 

- 

9 
26 
50 

2 
22 

5 

- 

1 

- 

812 
106 
72 

- 

Total 

616 

177 

78 

4 

85 

24 

5 

1 

990 

1910  County  Premiums  — 

Extra  Prems.  . . 
CD.  Term 

578 
50 

159 
57 
1 

75 
1 

1 

11 

22 
60 

1 

4 
16 

13 
1 

838 
135 
77 

Total 

628 

217 

76 

1 

93 

21 

14 

1,050 

1911  County  Premiums  — 
Extra 
CD  Term 

585 
58 

176 
72 
1 

75 
5 

- 

10 
22 
58 

2 

9 
10 

19 
2 

867 
168 
69 

Total 

643 

249 

80 

90 

21 

21 

1,104 

*  Includes  eight  half-bred  Shorthorns.  f  Includes  two  half-bred  Shorthorns. 


5408.  The  Chairman. — There  has  been  a  gradual 
and  steady  increase? — Yes.  Under  the  head  of  Shori;- 
horns  in  1911,  there  were  premiums  given  to  643 
animals  of  this  breed;  249  to  Aberdeen  Angus,  and  90 
to  Galloways. 

5409.  Mr.  O'Brien. — The  other  day  we  had  evidence 
to  show  that  the  best  milkers  had  been  produced  from 
Red  Lirieolns,  and  I  notice  by  your  tables  that  the 
premiums  for  that  breed  went  down  to  one  in  1910? — 
A  great  many  people  have  the  idea  that  the  Red 
Lincolns  are  all  good  milkers.  That  is  not  true.  They 
have  got  that  reputation  simply  by  one  man  keeping 
milk  records  for  his  herd  of  Red  Lincolns  for  a  con- 
siderable number  of  years,  and  publishing  the  records 
of  the  milk  from  that  particular  herd.  The  Red  Lincolns 
are  kept  mainly  for  beef  and  producing  stores.  The 
Department  purchased  a  number  of  them — in  1902 
they  purchased  five,  in  1904  ten,  in  1907  fifteen,  down 
to  one  in  1910.  The  Department  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  unless  the  animals  were  purchased  from  a  farmer 
who  kept  records  there  was  nothing  to  be  gained  by 


purchasing  Red  Lincolns,  as  the  majority  of  the  animals 
bred  in  Lincolnshire  were  not  good  milkers. 

5410.  It  was  not  possible  to  go  on  buying  bulls 
from  this  particular  herd  where  they  went  in  for  the 
milking  strain? — They  are  comparatively  few,  and  the 
demand  for  them  in  South  Africa  is  considerable,  and 
the  prices  have  gone  up  enormously.  £200  or  £'dOO 
have  been  given  for  animals  of  this  particular  breed 
because  they  had  milking  records. 

5411.  The  Chairman. — I  want  to  make  it  clear  that 
it  would  be  well  nigh  impossible  for  the  Department 
to  continue  buying  animals  at  that  price,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  one  of  them  would  cost  as  much  as 
two  or  three  ordinary  bulls? — Yes.  If  you  take  short- 
horns owned  by  a  number  of  breeders  who  pay 
considerable  attention  to  the  production  of  milk  you 
will  find  that  their  record  is  quite  as  high  as  the 
Lincoln  herd  mentioned.  In  1901  the  Department  had 
247  premium  shorthorns,  and  now  they  have  64.3. 

5412.  What  I  wanted  to  make  clear  was  that  the 
Department  had  abandoned  the  purchase  of  these 
animals  for  no  other  reason  except  that  it  was  impossible 
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to  secure  them  at  a  commercial  price  from  the  herd 
from  which  it  was  desirable  to  buy  them? — Yes. 

5413.  And  that  the  ordinary  rank  and  file  of  that 
particular  type  were  not  better  than  shorthorns  raised 
in  other  parts  of  the  country? — Yes. 

5414.  Prof.  Mettam. — And  at  about  one-fourth  of 
the  price? — Yes.  - 

5416.  Mr.  Wilson. — With  regard  to  the  shorthorns, 
are  any  of  the  643  that  are  now  standing  at  premium 
regarded  from  the  milking  point  of  view?  Have  thev 
a  dairy  pedigree? — Yes. 

5416.  Independent  of  the  twenty-one  on  the  regis- 
tered dairy  list? — Yes,  but  only  a  few.  The  registered 
dairy  cow  may  be  a  pure-bred  or  a  half-bred  cow.  It 
will' depend  on  whether  the  sire  is  a  registered  dairy 
bull  or  a  pure-bred. 

5417.  The  Chairman. — A  question  I  want  to  ask 
might  come  in  here.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Depart- 
ment have  purchased  bulls  from  herds  where  the 
milking  records  of  shorthorns  are  kept  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  them  into  the  country  to  produce  stock 
that  would  be  likely  to  improve  the  milk  records  of 
the  country? — Yes. 

5418.  So  it  has  nob  been  lost  sight  of  by  the  Depart- 
irent  to  increase  r^he  milk  production  as  well  as  to 
keep  up  the  standard  of  beef -producing  animals? — 
No,  1  go  into  that  later  on.  I  now  come  to  loans 
for  the  purchase  of  bulls.  The  Department  give  loans 
to  enable  small  farmers  to  purchase  premium  bulls. 
The  loan  is  two- thirds  of  the  purchase-price,  and  is 
repayable  in  two  annual  instalments,  with  2^  per  cent, 
interest  on  the  outstanding  balance.  The  bulls  are 
required  to  be  insured  for  the  first  year,  and  the 
insurance  is  effected  with  a  public  company  at  5  per 
cent,  for  the  full  purchase-price.  In  1911,  loans  were 
granted  for  the  purchase  of  213  bulls.  Really,  this 
last  scheme  was  started  to  enable  men  who  were 
farming  very  small  areas,  and  who  were,  comparatively 
speaking,  poor,  to  purchase  bulls  at  a  price  which 
would  have  been  prohibitive  if  they  had  not  got  a 
loan. 

5419.  Lady  Evbrard. — You  spoke  about  insurance 
being  effected  at  5  per  cent? — Yes ;  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  doing  that. 

5420.  Mr.  O'Brien.— The  bulls?— Yes,  the  bulls  I 
am  speaking  of. 

5421.  Mr.  Campbell. — Lady  Everard,  I  think,  rather 
understood  from  your  ansv/er  that  anyone  could  insure 
at  5  per  cent.  I  do  not  think  a  private  individual 
could  insure  at  that  figure? — Anyone  chn  at  5^  per 
cent.  And  I  think  that  if  an  individual  approached 
one  or  two  of  the  live  stock  agents  and  offered  5  per 
cent,  they  would  be  prepared  to  accept  it — some  of 
them  might.  In  the  ease  of  the  Departmental  loans, 
the  number  comes  up  to  two  hundred,  and  this  induced 
the  agent  to  give  the  insurance  for  slightly  less 
than  he  would  in  the  case  of  insuring  one  or  two 
animals. 

5422.  Because  these  bulls  insured  by  the  Depart- 
ment do  not  require  to  be  inspected  by  the  insurance 
inspectors,  they  take  the  Department's  inspection? — 
Yes. 

5423.  Prof.  Mettam. — The  Department,  I  take  it, 
advises  the  purchaser  as  to  the  kind  of  bull  that  would 
be  suitable  for  his  requirements? — Yes,  the  inspectors 
at  the  sales  or  shows  advise  the  farmers,  and  all  the 
animals  are  selected  prior  to  being  sold.  The  farmer 
can  always  have  the  advice  of  the  Department's 
inspectors.  In  a  great  many  cases  the  farmers  ask 
the  inspectors  to  look  at  animals,  and  they  advise  them. 

5424.  Lady  Evbeaed. — They  have  great  faith  in  the 
County  agricultviral  instructor  ? — Yes. 

5425.  Mr.  O'Brien. — May  I  ask  if  it  is  the  practice 
of  the  Department  before  giving  premiums  to  any 
bull  to  have  it  tested  with  the  tuberculin  test? — No, 
but  it  is  optional  for  the  County  Committees  to  put 
that  into  operation  if  they  desire,  and  within  the  last 
few  years  some  of  the  County  Committees  have  made 
the  test  obligatory,  and  now  it  is  becoming  much  more 
general  to  have  animals  exposed  for  sale  at  these 
spring  shows  or  exhibitions  tested  prior  to  their  going 
there,  and  with  a  certificate  that  the  animals  are  free 
from  tuberculosis. 


5426.  Does  the  Department,  in  selecting  bulls  for 
premiums,  make  it  a  sine  qua  non  that  they  be  tested? 
—No,  that  is  left  entirely  to  the  County  Committees. 

5427.  The  Department  is  sending  out  or  counten- 
ancing bulls  for  the  improvement  of  the  cattle  of 
Ireland  without  testing  them  to  see  whether  they 
would  piss  the  tuberculin  test?— Yes,  but,  of  course, 
the  Department  requires  that  in  case  of  a  premium 
bull  the  animal  must  be  kept  in  a  loose  box  by  himself. 
The  cows  are  much  more  likely  to  transmit  the  disease 
than  the  bull;  therefore,  no  great  advantage  is  gained 
by  testing  the  bull,  that  is  in  preventing  the  spread  of 
tuberculosis.  It  is  a  guarantee  to  the  purchaser  that  he 
is  getting  a  more  healthy  bull  if  he  gets  a  certificate 
that  the  animal  is  free  from  tuberculosis. 

5428.  The  majority  of  these  bulls  that  are  sent  down 
for  show  purposes,  and  sold  at  spring  shows,  are  aU 
very  carefully  looked  after  and  fattened  up  from  their 
eariy  infancy,  and  they  may  look  very  well,  but  at 
the  same  time  not  be  free  from  tuberculosis,  which 
may  break  out  when  they  are,  perhaps,  a  year  or  a 
year  and  half  old.  I  ask" this  question  because  I  had 
an  unfortunate  experience  in  the  matter,  and  I  did 
not  know  whether  the  Department  had  taken  that  at 
all  into  consideration — that  they  should  only  grant 
premiums  to  bulls  that  were  certified  as  free  from 
tuberculosis. 

5429.  Mr.  Campbell. — Do  the  Department  find  that 
a  large  percentage  of  these  bulls  die  from  tuberculosis? 
— I  only  know  of  one  case  since  1900. 

5430.  Mr.  O'Brien.— Of  premium  bulls? — Yes,  I 
only  heard  of  one  case  since  1900.  I  do  not  think  the 
Department  would  be  justified  in  making  such  a  rule, 
that  all  bulls  should  have  to  be  tested.  It  is  much 
better  to  allow  the  local  authorities  to  decide  that  and 
public  opinion  to  bear  upon  it. 

5431.  The  Chairman. — And  they  would  speak  from 
experience,  and  their  judgment  would  be  influenced  by 
the  experience  tliey  had  in  the  past? — Yes. 

5432.  Mr.  Wilson. — With  regard  to  these 
premiums,  is  the  premium  given  after  the  sale  or 
before  the  animal  is  sold? — The  animal  is  selected 
for  a  premium  before  the  sale. 

5433.  That  is  not  what  I  meant.  In  your  opinion 
who  gets  that  premium  the  first  year? 

Mr.  Campbell. — The  man  that  most  needs  it. 

Witness. — Your  question,  Mr.  Wilson,  is — is  it  the 
breeder  or  the  purchaser  that  gets  the  enhanced  price? 
I  would  say  both  get  part.  Take  a  sale  like  the 
Royal  Ulster  Sale  in  Belfast.  At  first  the  price  of 
premium  bulls  was  high,  because  there  was  a  limited 
number  bred,  and  the  demand  was  greater  than  the 
supply.  In  recent  years  I  have  seen  premium  bulls 
sold,  and  the  difference  in  price  between  the  non- 
premium  bull  just  below  the  standard,  and  the  premium 
one  which  is  above  the  standard,  is  very  little. 

5434.  Mr.  Campbell. — That  applies  to  Belfast  more 
than  to  Dublin? — Yes.  The  reason  is  that  the  number 
of  bulls  passed  there  is  greater  than  the  demand.  Even 
last  year  some  of  the  Aberdeen  Angus  bulls  that  got 
no  premiums  obtained  as  high  prices  in  Dublin  as  those 
that  got  premiums.  It  is  all  a  matter  really  of  supply 
and  demand.  As  a  rule,  both  the  breeder  and  the 
purchaser  derive  an  advantage  from  the  premium. 
Speaking  generally,  I  would  not  say  that  the  breeder 
got  the  whole  premium,  or  that  the  purchaser  got  the 
\^-hole  of  it. 

5435.  The  Chairman. — I  think  it  is  quite  fair  that 
the  premium  should  be  divided,  because  I  think  the 
breeder  is  entitled  to  some  consideration  in  producing 
the  animal? — Yes.  Some  people  attribute  the 
decrease  in  the  quantity  of  milk  produced  in  the 
country  to  the  influence  of  the  class  of  premium  bulls 
selected,  and  affirm  that  these  sires  produce  bad 
milking  heifers.  It  would  be  interesting  and  in- 
structive to  know  the  grounds  on  which  those  who 
make  such  an  assertion  base  their  opinion,  as,  so  far, 
no  facts  have  been  adduced  in  proof  of  the  accuracy 
of  this  contention.  If  records  were  kept  of  the  milk 
of  the  cows  that  have  been  mated  with  premium  bulls, 
and  then  of  the  female  progeny  from  these  cows, 
reliable  data  from  which  to  draw  conclusions  would  be 
available,  but,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  such  data  are 
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in  existenci'.  1  may  here  mention  that  at  all  the 
Department's  Agricultural  Stations  milk  records  are 
being  kept  of  the  dairy  stock;  and  at  the  Ulster  Dairy 
School  an  experiment  is  being  carried  out  which,  it 
is  hoped,  will  in  the  course  of  time  give  an  indication 
of  what  influence  the  sire  has  upon  the  milking  pro- 
perties of  his  oSspring.  It  has  also  been  stated 
frequently  that  Scotch  shorthorns,  though  they  may 
excel  as  beef  producers,  are  very  inferior  as  milkers,  and 
that  the  Department  have  imported  large  numbers  of 
bulls  of  this  type  to  the  detriment  of  the  dairying 
industry.  Now,  there  are  three  types  of  shorthorns — 
the  Booth,  the  Bates,  and  the  Scotch;  and  good  and 
bad  milking  strains  are  to  be  found  in  each  of  the 
three  types.  In  this  matter  everything  depends  upon 
whether  the  owner  or  owners  of  these  strains  have  in 
previous  years  paid  attention  to  the  production  of 
milk.  At  the  Ulster  Dairy  School  the  Department 
have  a  dairy  herd  of  thirty  cows.  Nearly  all  of  these 
were  piu-chased  as  yearling  heifers  in  the  Cookstown 
distiict,  and  most  of  them  are  the  progeny  of  pure- 
bred shorthorn  bulls  of  the  Scotch  type.  Some  of 
them,  although  not  eligible  for  entry  in  the  Shorthorn 
Herd  Book,  are  practically  pure-bred,  as  their  sires, 
grandsires  and  great  grandsires  were  pure-bred  short- 
horns. The  average  yield  from  this  herd  in  1910  was 
650  gallons.  Since  1900  the  Department  have  pur- 
chased in  Scotland  and  in  England  604  bulls,  316  being 
shorthorns  and  290  Aberdeen  Angus  and  Galloways. 
The  greater  number  of  these  were  sold  to  applicants 
in  the  very  j)oorest  districts  in  the  congested  areas, 
where  dairying  is  not  pursued  to  any  considerable 
extent,  but  where  the  raising  of  store  cattle  is  the 
chief  industry.  At  the  Albert  Agricultm-al  College, 
Glasnevin,  the  milk  records  of  the  dairy  cows  have 
been  kept  for  a  great  many  years.  The  following 
table  shows  the  average  yield  of  milk  from  these  cows 
for  the  last  twenty-one  years,  with  the  exception  of 
two  years,  for  which  the  records  cannot  now  be  pro- 
cured. The  animals  kept  in  this  herd  are  bought  in 
the  Dublin  market  as  they  are  required.  They  are 
high-class  cows,  bred  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
from  which  they  are  sent  to  the  Dublin  market  for 
sale.  The  figures  show  no  decrease  in  the  average 
yield  of  milk  per  cow  : — 


Yearly  Avehaoe  of  Albekt  Agkicdltuhal  College 
Heisd,  1891-1911. 


Average, 


Year. 

No.  of 

Average  yi 

cows. 

gallons. 

1891 

32 

700 

1892 

32 

753 

1893 

29 

750 

1894 

80 

774 

1895 

32 

730 

1896 

29 

701 

1897 

30 

754 

31 

738 

Year  No.  of       Average  yield — 

cows.  gallons 

1900  30  774 

1901  31  800 

1902  31  740 

1903  30  755 

1904  oO  724 

1905  30  774 

1906  35  810 

1907  37  874 

1908  28  757 

1909  36         •  700 


Average,  32  771 


1910  32  796 

1911  32  805 


so  that  Ideally,  if  anything,  there  has  been  an  upward' 
tendency.    That  is  the  yield  for  twelve  months. 

5436.  The  Chairman.- — That  rathei-  refutes  the  state- 
ment that  has  been  made  that  the  introduction  of 
Shorthorn  bulls  has  had  a  detrimental  effect  on  the 
production  of  milk.  Although  the  average  yield  was 
higher  in  1906-7  than  in  1911  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  past  year  was  not  very  favourable  to  the  pro- 
duction of  milk,  owing  to  the  very  dry  weather? — These 
cows,  as  a  rule,  come  from  almost  all  over  Ireland  with, 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  North. 

5437.  Prof.  Mettam. — You  do  not  linow  their  breeds? 
— They  are  shorthorn  crosses. 

5438.  Mr.  Wilson. — Is  there  any  record  of  the  price 
paid  for  these  beasts? — From  £20  to  £25. 

5439.  It  may  be  that  the  cows  that  are  giving  this 
average,  cost  you  more  than  they  did  twenty  years  ago? 
— I  do  not  think  so.  The  farm  manager  only  buys  the 
cow  that  is  likely  to  give  the  most  milk. 

5440.  Mr.  O'Brien. — These  animals  are  not  fed  more- 
expensively  to  give  a  larger  quantity  of  milk? — They 
are  well  fed — ^better  thaTi  the  average  cow  in  the 
country. 

5441.  The  Chairman. — They  are  not  fed  regardless 
of  cost? — No.  Speaking  generally,  there  has  not  been, 
a  great  difference  in  the  cost  of  feeding. 

5442.  This  Albert  Institution  has  been  under  a 
Government  Department,  and  naturally  it  would  be 
the  desire  of  the  person  responsible  for  buying  the 
cows  to  have  the  best  type  of  animal  in  the"  herd? — 
Yes. 

5443.  So  that  there  is  no  change  of  policy  with  re- 
gard to  the  class  of  cows  bought,  or  tlie  treatment  to 
which  they  are  subjected,  within  the  past  twenty  years. 
I  knew  the  place  before  it  came  under  the  Depart- 
ment's administrative  rule,  and  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  radical  change  in  the  class  of  cattle  bought  or 
the  feeding  given,  so  I  think  the  lecords  may  be  taken 
as  a  fair  indication  of  the  normal  condition? — That  is 
so. 

5444.  Mr.  Wilson. — I  think  we  may  ask  for  the 
prices. 

Mr.  Campbell.— Mr.  Patrick  Clune,  Inspector  of  Live 
Stock  under  the  Department,  who  knows  more  about 
the  milk  trade  than  any  man  in  Ireland,  is  present^ 
and  was  responsible  for  the  management  of  this  place 
until  a  few  years  ago,  and  if  you  see  no  objection,  I 
should  like  to  put  to  him  a  few  questions. 


Mr.  Patrick  C 

5445.  The  Chairman.— Certainly  not.  (To  Mr. 
Olunc.) — Will  you  tell  us  the  period  over  which  your 
experience  of  the  Albert  Institution  extends?— Since 
1876. 

5446.  You  arc  familiar  with  the  dairy  farming  that 
lias  been  carried  on  at  the  Albert  Institution  during 
t.hat  period?— Yes.  * 

5447.  And  you  are  familiar  also  with  the  class  of 
animals  kept  on  the  farm?— I  bought  them  all. 

5448.  Of  course,  we  cannot  expect  you  to  retain  in 
v.jur  memory  the  prices  of  the  individual  cows  that 
were  bought  at  different  periods,  but  speaking  gener- 
Hlly,  do  you  think  that  there  has  been  any  substantial 
'  hange  or  mcrease  in  the  price,  sav,  from  1880  to 
1890,  and  from  1890  to  1900?— Very  little  for  the 
same  class  of  cow. 


NE  examined. 

5449.  And  you  are  familiar  with  the  prices  that 
were  paid  during  tlie  following  decade  from  1900  to 
1910?— Yes. 

5450.  And  has  there  been  any  considerable  variatioai 
in  the  prices  of  the  cows  during  that  period? — The 
variation  depends  more  upon  the  season  than  upon  the 
class  of  cow.  In  the  spring  you  could  get  a  cow  a 
little  cheaper  than  at  the  time  of  the  year  I  usually 
bought  them,  in  August  or  September,  when  cows 
were  scarcer  and  there  was  a  greater  demand. 

5451.  Of  course,  yo>i  have  bought  at  different 
periods? — Yes. 

5452.  Some  years  you  might  have  been  able  to  bu> 
a  larger  number  at  the  period  at  whicii  you  thought 
they  would  be  cheapest? — Yes. 
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5453.  But  at  other  times  you  would  be  compelled 
to  buy  regardless  of  expense  to  keep  up  your  supply? — 
Yes. 

5454.  With  regard  to  feedini;,  have  the  cows  been 
fed  in  such  a  way  as  au  ordinary  farmer  working  for 
profit  could  not  afford  to  feed  them? — No,  certainly 
not,  there  is  no  extravagance.  If  there  is  profit  at  all 
in  a  cow  it  is  to  be  derived  by  feeding  her  well. 

5455.  Of  course,  one  would  naturally  expect  that  tlie 
housing  of  the  cows  would  be,  perhaps,  a  little  more 
elaborate  at  Glasnevin,  and  their  comfort,  perhaps, 
greater  than  would  be  found  in  the  ordinary  dairy 
herd,  but  there  was  nothing  like  extravagance 
practised.  It  was  done  on  purely  commercial  lines? — 
Yes. 

5456.  Has  the  cost  of  keeping  cattle  increased,  do 
you  think,  since  you  were  first  familiar  with  the  place? 
— The  cost  of  keeping  was  practically  the  same.  Roots 
formed  the  basis  of  their  food,  and  they  were  produced 
on  the  farm,  and  hay  was  also  produced,  and  the  rent 
of  the  land,  of  course,  was  the  same  throughout,  except 
a  little  higher  price  for  feeding  stufi — cake. 

5457.  Mr.  O'Brien. — "What  about  the  wages? — There 
was  very  little  diSerence.  Wages  thirty  years  ago 
were  14/-  a  week,  and  they  have  been  raised  to  15/- 
or  16/-. 

5458.  The  increase  of  wages  was  not  a  substantial 
impost  on  the  cost  of  raising  the  milk? — No. 

5459.  Mr.  Wilson. — In  your  opinion,  the  price  that 
was  paid  for  these  high-class  dairy  cows  in  1891  is 
not  very  different  from  what  is  paid  now? — No. 

5460.  Prof.  Mettam. — Do  you  keep  the  cows  from 
year  to  year,  or  do  you  dispose  of  them  when  they 
become  dry? — Some  of  them.  A  cow  that  milked 
1,000  gallons,  I  would  not  part  with  her. 

5461.  One  that  yielded  500  gallons  you  would? — 
Yes. 

5462.  Lady  Everard. — Had  you  a  cow  that  gave 
1,000  gallons? — I  had  one  that  gave  1,300,  but  she 
milked  for  the  entire  year;  700  gallons  is  very  good 
for  a  cow. 

5463.  The  Chairman. — Records  are  always  kept  for 
the  year? — Yes.  The  day  the  cow  is  purchased  there 
is  a  number  put  on  lier  horn,  and  her  milk  is  weighed 
morning  and  evening  up  to  the  time  she  leaves. 

5464.  Prof.  Mettam. — Do  you  think  there  has  been 
any  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  cows  in  the 
Dublin  market  during  this  period? — I  would  say  there 
is  an  improvement. 

5465.  As  regards  their  milk-producing  properties? — 
Yes. 

The  Chairman. — The  figures  here  would  rather 
indicate  that  there  is  an  improvement.  The  average 
for  1911  is  higher  than  for  any  previous  year. 

5466.  Mr.  Campbell. — These  cows  have  not  been 
selected  from  any  particular  herd  or  district,  and  they 
may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  what  is  sold  in  the  Dublin 
market? — Yes. 

5467.  Mr.  O'Brien, — They  are  the.  best  cows  in  the 
Dublin  market. 

Mr.  Campbell. — Not  absolutely  the  best.  I  would 
like  to  get  the  best. 

The  Chairman. — The  best  cow  in  the  Dublin 
market  goes  to  the  Model  Farm. 

5468.  Mr.  Campbell.— We  are  told  that  the  best  cows 
go  to  Great  Britain.  Has  there  been  an  increase,  in 
your  experience,  in  the  demand  for  good  milch  cows 
from  Great  Britain? — Y'es. 

5469.  When  did  the  competition  begin  to  be  acute? 
— Within  the  last  twenty  years,  and  it  has  increased 
yearly. 

5470.  Prof.  Mettam. — There  is  a  keener  competition 
now  for  these  good  cows? — Yes.  For  the  London 
market  there  is  a  keener  competition  for  the  great  big 
cow  that  is  wanted  there.  For  Scotland  they  want  a 
moderate-sized  cow,  and  there  was  one  man  who 
bought  on  an  average  fifty  cows  for  Scotland  every 
market  day.  Now  there  are  a  greater  number  buying 
the  big,  good  cattle. 

5471.  Mr.  Campbell — W^ould  you  draw  from  that  the 
inference  that  the  milking  qualities  of  the  Irish  cattle 
are  going  down? — No,  but  that  they  are  going  up. 

Prof.  METTAM.~The  average  for  1911  is  less  than 
for  1907  in  the  Glasnevin  records. 

5472.  The  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Gordon). — Mr. 
Gordon,  Professor  Mettam  has  directed  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  average  for  1911  is  less  than  for 


1907,  but  it  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  last  year 
was  an  abnormal  year  in  the  matter  of  drought? — Yes, 
it  has  had  an  effect  all  over  Ireland. 

5473.  There  was  a  universal  complaint  all  over  the 
United  Kingdom? — Yes;  in  some  parts  of  England  the 
cows  went  almost  entirely  dry. 

Mr.  Wilson. — That  makes  the  figures  for  1910  more 
mysterious. 

5474.  Lady  Everakd  {to  Mr  Clune). — Mr.  Clune,  are 
the  cows  in  the  Dublin  market  sold  before  calving? — 
No,  after  calving. 

5475.  Then  the  calves  remain  in  Ireland? — Yes. 

5476.  Mr.  Wilson. — What  would  be  the  average 
price  of  the  cow  you  describe  in  the  Dublin  market? 
— It  varies  from  £18  to  £'22:  an  exceptional  cow  might 
go  up  to  £25. 

5477.  I  would  like  if  you  could  solve  that  problem 
about  the  yearly  averages  of  milk  yielded.  The  remarks 
about  1911  make  one  marvel  what  can  be  the  explana- 
tion of  the  figures  in  the  other  years? — You  cannot 
assign  a  particular  reason.  The  manager  might  happen 
to  buy  a  few  bad  milkers,  and  that  would  bring  down 
the  average. 

Mr.  Gordon. — It  might  also  be  due  to  a  greater  per- 
centage of  the  cows  being  young — cows  having  their 
second  or  third  calves  as  compared  with  the  cows 
haying  their  fifth  or  sixth  calves. 

5478.  The  Chairman. — A  cow  that  would  give  1,300 
gallons  of  milk  would  be  very  profitable? 

Mr.  Clune. — She  would  be  a  little  spring  well. 
Examination  of  Mr.  Gordon  contnrucd. 

5479.  Mr.  Gordon. — I  now  come  to  the  Dairy  Cattle 
Registration  Scheme.  Several  County  Committees 
have  from  time  to  time  requested  the  Department  to 
take  steps  to  improvj  the  milking  qualities  of  Irish 
cattle,  on  the  ground  that,  owing  to  the  demand  for 
stores,  too  much  attention  was  being  paid  to  the  pro- 
duction of  beef.  Some  of  the  Committees  wished  to 
establish  registers  for  their  own  counties,  but  as  there 
are  thirty-three  County  Committees  in  Ireland,  the 
Department,  the  Agricultural  Board,  and  the  Council 
of  Agriculture,  deemed  it  undesirable  to  have  separate 
and  independent  schemes  for  each  county.  It  was 
decided,  therefore,  that  the  Department  should  them- 
selves establish  a  register  for  such  animals — cows  of 
a  defined  type  and  of  high-class  milking  qualities — 
and,  accordingly,  an  Irish  Dairy  Cattle  Register  was 
started  in  1906.  Briefly,  the  scheme  is  as  follows  : — 
Owners  of  cross-bred  and  pure-bred  shorthorn  dairy 
cows  are  invited  to  apply  to  the  Department  for  the 
inspection  of  animals  which  they  consider  suitable  for 
entry.  The  Department  have  these  animals  inspected 
for  general  merit  (appearance).  The  owners  then  keep 
a  record  of  the  yield  of  milk  of  those  animals  pro- 
visionally selected.  If  at  the  end  of  the  milking  period 
the  yield  of  milk  from  each  animal  is  500  gallons  or 
upwards,  containing  3.5  per  cent,  of  butter-fat,  the 
animal  is  duly  registered.  The  Department  during 
each  season  inspect  the  cows  several  times,  have  the 
milk  weighed,  see  that  the  re'-'ords  are  kept  properly, 
and  take  samjiles  of  milk  to  be  tested  for  butter-fat. 
Tlie  owner  of  each  registered  cow  must  have  the  animal 
mated  with  a  registered  dairy  bull,  or  a  pure-bred  bull 
of  her  own  type,  passed  by  the  Department  as  suitable 
for  a  premium.  The  female  progeny  from  these  regis- 
tered cows  are  eligible  for  entry  in  the  register  after 
inspection,  and  are  entered  only  when  their  milk 
record  is  up  to  the  standard  required.  Bulls,  the 
progeny  of  these  registered  cows  mated  with  approved 
sires,  are  also  eligible  to  be  selected  for  premiums, 
provided  they  reach  a  fair  standard  of  merit.  Of  these 
selected  dairy  bulls,  there  were  eight  in  1909,  twenty 
in  1910,  and  twenty-three  in  1911.  There  are  at 
present  1,370  cows  registered  or  being  tested.  The 
average  milk  yield  is  716  gallons,  the  maximum  being 
1,469  gallons,  and  the  minimum  500  gallons.  These 
are,  of  course,  selected  cows,  and  are  not  to  be  taken 
as  representing  the  average  dairy  cattle  of  the  country. 
When  it  is  considered  that  in  19il  there  were  l,565,4i8 
milch  cows  in  this  country,  and  that  the  average 
annual  yield  is  estimated  at  400  gallons  per  cow,  it 
is  clear  that  there  is  considerable  room  for  improve- 
ment. It  has  been  proved  by  those  who  keep  milk 
records  under  the  Department's  Dairy  Register 
Scheme,  that  there  are  in  Ireland  many  cows  which 
give  milk  yields  of  from  600  to  1,200  gallons  per 
annum.    This  shows  clearly  that  if  the  average  for 
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the  whole  countrv  is  400  gallons  ouly  per  annum, 
there  must  be  hundreds  of  cows  giving  very  much  less 
than  400  gallons  each,  or,  in  other  words,  there  must 
be  a  large  number  of  cows  which  do  not  pay  for  their 
keep,  and  w-hieh  are  mere  pensioners  on  the  farm. 

5480.  Prof.  Mettam. — Is  there  any  charge  for  the 
ri'gistration  of  these  cows? — 2s.  6d.  per  cow;  that  is 
tlie  only  charge. 

5481.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Was  it  not  5s.? — No,  only 
■2s.  6d.  I  now  come  to  deal  with  milk  records.  It  is 
evident  that  these  unprofitable  cows  should  be  got  rid 
of;  but  they  must  first  be  identified.  This  can  be 
done  only  by  keeping  milk  records,  that  is,  by- 
weighing  morning  and  evening  at  certain  intervals, 
say,  every  week  on  a  particular  day,  the  milk  of  each 
cow  in  the  herd  from  the  time  she  calves  until  she 
goes  dry,  and  calculating  from  these  weights  the  total 
annual  yield.  By  this  means  farmers  are  enabled  tn 
determine  which  animals  pay  and  which  animals  are 
being  kept  at  a  loss.  The  keeping  of  such  a  record 
is  comparatively  simple,  as  it  involves  a  very  small 
cost  and  hardly  any  labour.  The  great  advantage 
gained  by  keeping  records  is  that  it  enables  those  who 
own  the  animals  to  determine  which  cows  to  keep, 
and  from  which  they  should  bi'ced  and  retain  the 
heifer  calves.  It  usually  follows  that  if  a  cow  is  a 
good  milker  her  female  progeny  will  also  milk  well. 
A  good  milking  herd  can  be  built  up  only  by  selecting 
the  best  milking  animals  and  breeding  from  them. 
It  is  astonishing  what  can  be  accomplished  in  a  few 
years  by  adopting  such  a  course.  As  one  of  several 
instances  where  this  course  has  been  adopted,  I  may 
quote  the  results  achieved  in  a  private  dairy  herd 
owned  by  Mr.  John  Evans,  Burton,  Lincoln.  In  1890 
he  started  to  keep  records  of  the  milk  yield  of  31 
cows.  During  that  year  the  average  yield  per  cow- 
was  740  gallons.  In  1910  the  average  yield  of  51 
cows  (29.4  per  cent,  being  first  calf  heifers)  in  the 
same  herd  was  854  gallons,  an  increase  of  well  over 
100  gallons  per  cow. 

5482.  Prof.  Mettam. — Notwithstanding  that  there 
was  a  large  percentage  of  cows  that  did  not  come  up 
to  their  full  milking? — Yes.  But  it  is  sometimes  the 
case  that  although  a  cow  may  give  a  large  quantity 
of  milk,  yet  the  milk  will  not  produce  a  high  yield 
of  butter,  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  poor  in  butter-fat. 
It  is,  therefore,  equally  important  to  ascertain  the 
percentage  of  butter-fat  in  each  cow's  milk.  Approxi- 
mately accurate  information  on  this  point  may  be 
obtained  by  taking  samples  of  each  cow's  milk  once  a 
week  (in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening),  mixing 
them  together  and  preserving  them  until  the  end  of 
the  month,  when  the  composite  sample  can  be  tested 
for  butter-fat.  It  is  quite  as  necessary  to  weed  out 
those  cows  that  give  milk  with  a  small  percentage  of 
butter-fat  as  those  that  give  a  small  quantity  of  milk. 

5483.  Mr.  O'Beien. — Why? — Because  if  '  you  are 
making  butter,  or  even  cheese,  from  the  niilk  of  a 
cow  under  three  per  cent  of  fat,  you  produce  less  in 
a  given  quantity. 

5484.  I  was  thinking  of  the  matter  from  a  point  of 
view  of  a  certain  number  of  farmers — all  they  want  to 
do  is  to  produce  a  certain  quantity  of  milk,  and 
though  in  certain  places  there  is  inspection  for  the 
quality  of  the  milk,  you  would  find  in  most  countrv 
towns  that  there  is  no  inspection  of  bvittcr-fat? — That 
is  not  my  experience. 

Prof.  Mettam.— Take  the  milk  sent  into  the 
creamery. 

Mr.  O'Brien.— That  is  taken  on  the  butter-fat:  but 
tliere  are  a  large  immber  of  people  around  who  produce 
milk  for  sale,  and  they  want  quantity. 

5485.  Prof.  Mettam'.— And  the  inspector  comes 
along  and  prosecutes  them  if  the  fat  is  below  the 
standard? — The  inspection  is  made  in  the  coimtry,  and 
also  with  regard  to  buttermilk  and  separated  milk,  to 
see  if  there  is  water  added. 

5486.  Mr.  Wilson.— You  put  your  standard  of 
butter-fat  very  high?— I  think  it  is  advisable  to  do  so. 

5487.  That  seems  to  me  excessivelv  high  as  a 
minimum?— There  were  very  few  animals  that  had  to 
be  rejected;  many  of  them  went  up  to  4.6  and  4.8  per 
cent. 

5488.  The  (.'hairmax. — What  percentage  were 
ivjected  by  reason  of  a  low  percentage  of  butter-fat? — 
[  cannot  say  that,  but  there  were  very  few  of  them. 

5489.  A  very  limited  number?— Yes,  these  cows  are 
inilked  at  regular  intervals,  and  not  like  where  a  herd 
is  milked  to  supply  a  toM  n  early  in  the  morning  and 
early  in  the  afternoon. 
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5490.  Lady  Everaud. — I  see  that  in  the  United  States 
the  standard  is  3.25  per  cent,  of  butter-fat,  and  8.5 
of  solids  not  fat.  That  percentage  is  required  in  the 
thiited  States. 

Prof.  Mettam. — Three  per  cent.,  the  legal  standard, 
is  on  the  low  side. 

Mr.  O'Brien. — Wo  had  a  witness  here  yesterday  who 
gave  instances  of  where  the  standard  in  the  herd  was 
below  three  per  cent,  in  some  instances. 

The  Chairman.-— And    he    said    that    he  jnt(>nded 
getting  rid  of  this  class. 

Mr.  O'Brien. — It  was  remarkable  that  the  average 
of  the  whole  herd  should  have  fallen  at  intervals  very 
much  below  the  standard.  Of  course,  he  could  not 
explain  it. 

5491.  The  Chairman. — And  it  only  sliows  what  risks 
are  being  run  by  people  purveying  milk.  They  are 
liable  for  prosecution,  because  the  cow  gives  milk 
lielow  the  three  per  cent,  standard  of  fat,  and  some- 
l.imes  a  milk  vendor  may  lose  his  character  through 
no  fault  of  his  own.  That  is  a  great  hardship,  and 
must  restrict  the  trade? — The  Department's  reason 
for  keeping  the  standard  so  high  is  that  it  is  the  basis 
for  building  up  a  dairy  herd.  As  regards  the  influence 
of  the  bull,  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  selection 
of  the  bull,  even  when  breeding  for  milk.  The  sire 
undoubtedly  has  an  influence  upon  the  milking 
properties  of  his  female  progeny,  but  how  far  that 
influence  affects  his  stock  it  is  impossible  to  say.  So 
far  as  I  am  aware,  no  records  of  experiments  have  yet 
been  published  which  afford  sufficiently  accurate 
details  to  warrant  a  definite  opinion  being  expressed 
On  the  subject.  We  know  that  some  male  animals 
have  greater  powers  of  prepotency  as  sires  than  others, 
and  that  some  bulls  pi-oduce  better  milking  heifers, 
with  better  developed  udders,  than  other  bulls:  but 
how  far  this  is  attributable  to  the  ancestry  of  the 
bull  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  Personally,  I  believe 
that  the  bull  has  an  influence  on  the  milk-producing 
properties  of  his  female  offspring,  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  a  bull  with  a  milking  pedigree,  or  one  sprung 
from  animals  that  are  good  milkers  on  both  sides,  will, 
if  mated  with  cows  giving  a  small  yield  of  milk, 
produce  heifers  which  will  give  a  large  yield.  My 
opinion  is  that  unless  the  dam  gives  a  large  quantity 
of  milk,  one  can  hardly  expect  her  heifers  to  be  good 
milkers.  For  several  years  past  there  has  been  a 
steady  and  increasing  demand  for  bulls  of  milk 
pedigree,  not  alone  in  Ireland,  but  in  England, 
especially  in  districts  where  milk  is  being  produced 
either  for  sale  or  for  manufacture  into  butter.  During 
the  last  three  years  the  Department  have  received  a 
number  of  inquiries  from  farmers  in  the  dairying 
districts  of  Ireland  for  bulls  of  this  class.  The  demand 
has  been  partly  met  by  the  purchase  of  registered  dairy 
bulls,  the  progeny  of  cows  registered  under  the  Depart- 
ment's scheme,  and  the  Department  also  have  sent 
their  inspectors  to  England  to  purchase  bulls  of  this 
type  for  applicants.  There  are,  however,  in  Great 
Britain  not  more  than  twenty  pure-bred  shorthorn 
herds  where  records  are  being  kept,  and  where  bulls 
are  bred  on  milk  pedigree  lines.  The  number  of  bulls 
is,  therefore,  few,  and  the  animals  difficult  to  procure 
at  reasonable  prices.  It  must  be  admitted  that  at 
present  only  a  very  limited  number  of  Irish  breeders 
of  pure-bred  shorthorns  keep  records  of  the  milk  yields 
of  their  cows.  In  the  year  1911,  however,  twenty 
owners  entered  115  pure-bred  cows,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  in  a  few  years  there  will  be  quite  a  good 
supply  of  bulls  from  pure-bred  registered  cows  in  the 
country.  The  fact  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the 
dairying  districts  are  confined  to  certain  areas  (as 
shown  on  this  map),  and  that  outside  these  districts 
there  are  other  areas  devoted  to  the  raising  of  store 
cattle,  or  else  to  the  grazing  of  stores.  Some 
authorities  in  Ireland  hold  such  strong  views  ou  th- 
great  advantage  of  milk  pedigree  bulls  that  they  would 
confine  all  the  premiums  to  bulls  of  that  type;  but 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  connected  with  ihe 
breeding  of  cattle,  there  are  three  important  industries 
— (1)  dairying;  (2)  the  trade  in  stores,  and  (3)  the  fat 
or  beef  cattle  trade.  In  1910  the  export  of  dairy 
products  realised  £4,017,452;  store  cattle  (including 
calves),  £5,9.39,954:  milch  cows  and  heifers^ 
£1,162,567;  and  fat  cattle,  £4,351,764.  The  tot«i 
export  cattle  trade  in  1910  was,  therefore,  worth 
£11,454,285,  or  nearly  three  times  the  value  of  the 
total  export  trade  in  dairy  produce.  All  these 
industries  are  deserving  of  encouragement  and 
assistance,    and    the  Department    nccordingly,  would 
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not  be  justified  in  supporting  one  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  other.  In  1910  the  Department  inserted  a 
provision  in  the  Dairy  Cattle  Registration  Scheme  with 
the  object  of  encouraging  the  members  of  creamery 
societies,  or  groups  of  farmers  (who  would  form  them- 
*;lves  into  an  association),  to  keep  records  of  the  milk 
yields  of  all  their  cows.  These  societies  are  called 
■jow"  testing  associations.  Each  association  appoints  a 
secretary,  who  sees  that  the  records  are  kept,  and  tests 
the  milk  for  butter-fat.  The  Department  supply 
record  books  and  a  small  money  grant  to  each  associa- 
tion to  assist  in  paying  the  secretary.  Twelve 
associations  have  already  been  formed,  with  163 
members,  who  are  prepared  to  test  their  cows,  which 
number  1,425. 

5492.  Mr.  Wilsox. — Are  you,  from  the  knowledge 
that  is  available  at  the  present  time,  of  opinion  that 
these  associations  are  likely  to  grow.  Have  you  any 
information  about  their  progress  during  the  last  few 
months? — All  the  information  we  have  got  up  to  the 
present  seems  to  point  to  their  rapid  growth. 

5493.  Because  I  assume  you  would  take  it  that  this 
lies  at  the  very  bed-rock  of  improvement? — I  quite 
agree  with  you. 

5494.  Mr.  O'Brien. — I  remember  at  the  beginning 
■of  this  idea  of  dairy  cattle  registration  there  was  a 
great  lot  of  talk,  and  I  tried  to  hammer  it  into  the 
heads  of  some  people  that  cow-testing  was  the  most 
essential  thing.  A  number  of  people  who  were  at  this 
meeting  to  wtich  I  refer  spent  a  very  long  time 
discussing  whether  premiums  should  be  increased  or 
not.  They  never  got  any  further  than  that;  but  I 
think  that  has  altered.  I  think  now  that  farmers  are 
beginning  to  realise  that  they  have  it  in  their  power, 
if  they  keep  records,  to  establish  good  dairy  herds 
which  will  give  a  very  much  higher  vield  of  milk? — 
Yes. 

5495.  With  regard  to  these  cow-testing  stations,  is 
the  position  settled  by  the  Department,  or  can  any 
creamery  become  a  station? — Any  creamery  or  body 
of  farmers. 

5496.  Even  although  there  was  another  one  already 
established  comparatively  near  them.  For  instance, 
there  is  one  at  Glenwilliam,  near  Rathkeale.  I  am 
at  Ardagh,  with  two  hundred  and  seventy  suppliers. 
Would  our  proximity  to  the  other  station  debar  us  from 
becoming  a  station? — It  would  depend  on  how  many 
members  would  join,  and  how  many  cows  it  would  be 
proposed  to  keep  records  of.  That  would  be  the  deter- 
mining factor. 

5497.  And  not  the  distance  from  another  station? — 
No. 

5498.  I  did  not  know  whether  the  Department 
allocated  to  each  county  a  certain  sum  of  money? — 
No ;  those  who  ask  first  will  be  first  served. 

5499.  The  Chairman. — Kilkenny  was  the  pioneer? — 
It  was  in  the  dairy  bull,  but  not  in  the  keeping  of 
records. 

5500.  Mr.  Campbell. — There  are  two  inspectors 
whose  duty  it  is  to  attend  to  this  and  nothing  else? — 
Yes.  . 

5501.  Prof.  Mettam. — To  the  cow-testing  associa- 
tions?— Yes. 

5502.  Mr.  Campbell. — In  addition  to  the  attention 
that  is  given  to  them  by  Mr.  Clune,  who  may  be 
regarded  as  our  chief  live  stock  inspector. 

5503.  The  Chairman. — And  there  are  agricultural 
instructors  also  helping. 

Mr.  Campbell. — Yes. 

Witness. — I  now  come  to  another  part  of  my 
evidence — the  season  of  calving  : — The  time  of  year  at 
which  cows  calve  influences  the  yield  of  milk  to  a 
considerable  extent.  This  has  been  shown  by  the 
experiments  on  winter  milk  production  carried  out  in 
•County  Cork  in  the  years  1907-8,  under  the  auspices 


of  the  Agricultural  Committee  and  the  Department, 
by  Messrs.  Adams  and  Prendergast.  Two  centres  were 
selected,  and  twenty  cows  in  all  were  tested.  Ten  of 
these  cows  calved  in  November,  and  ten  in  March  and 
April.  The  November  calvers  gave  an  average  yield 
of  802  gallons,  and  the  spring  calvers  a  yield  of  680 
gallons,  a  difference  of  122  gallons  per  head  in  favour 
of  those  that  calved  in  November.  If  we  take  the 
value  of  the  milk  at  5M.  per  gallon,  these  winter 
calvers  left  a  return  of  £2  16s.  each  more  than  the 
others.  This  increase  of  milk  from  the  November 
calved  cows  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  effect  of  the 
grass  stimulating  the  flow  of  milk  when  the  cows  were 
turned  out  in  May,  and,  as  a  result,  these  animals 
milked  much  longer  than  those  that  calved  in  spring. 
I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  all  dairy  cows  should 
be  managed  so  as  to  calve  in  October,  November,  or 
December,  but  if  it  were  so  arranged  that  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  the  total  number  of  cows  in 
Ireland  calved  in  the  autumn  or  early  winter  the  yield 
of  milk  would  be  greater,  and,  in  my  opinion,  it  would 
be  advantageous  to  the  whole  dairy  industry  of  the 
country.  In  addition  to  the  County  Cork  experiments 
already  referred  to,  experiments  were  conducted  in 
County  Down  on  two  farms  during  the  years  1907-8-9; 
and  in  County  Tyrone  one  experiment  of  a  similar 
character  was  carried  out  in  the  years  1910-11.  Another 
series  was  carried  out  at  Clonakilty  Agricultural 
Station  during  the  period  1906-9;  and  the  Department 
are  at  present  carrying  out  an  experiment  in  winter 
dairying  at  Ballyhaise  Agricultural  Station.  It  is 
intended  to  continue  this  experiment  for  a  number  of 
years.  The  results  of  the  experiments  show  clearly 
that  winter  dairying  will  pay  when  cows  give  an 
average  yield  of  650  gallons  of  milk. 

5504.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Before  leaving  this  question  of 
the  Cork  experiment,  how  were  the  cows  selected? — 
In  that  case  the  winter  cows  were  selected  from  the 
herd — five  average  cows  in  each  case,  and  one  or  two 
had  to  be  bought  to  make  up  the  number.  The  cows 
were  simply  selected  for  appearance. 

5505.  Without  selecting  them  on  their  record,  it 
could  not  be  said  to  be  a  really  accurate  test,  I  think? 
— There  were  no  records  being  kept. 

5506.  Prof.  Mettam. — There  was  no  manifest 
diSerence  between  these  cows? — No. 

5507.  Mr.  O'Brien. — I  ask  this  question  not  to  cavil 
at  the  experiment,  but  I  heard  at  the  time  a  great 
many  people  were  complaining  that  the  experiments 
were  being  carried  out  to  show  a  certain  thing,  and 
that  the  cows  were  selected  to  prove  that? — The  cows 
were  valued  in  every  instance,  and  the  winter  cows 
of  one  of  the  farms  totalled  £80  and  the  summer  cows 
£77.  They  ran  as  follows  :— f  16,  £17,  £1&,  £U,  and 
so  on,  and  the  summer  cows,  ^19,  ^16,  £13,  £16,  and 
so  on.  So  that  as  far  as  possible  they  were  of  the 
same  type,  size  and  value,  and  it  was  the  same  with 
the  other  herds. 

5508.  The  Chairman. — Will  you  kindly  resume 
where  you  left  off  before  the  luncheon  interval? — Mr. 
Chairman,  I  think  the  last  question  I  was  asked  was 
with  regard  to  how  these  winter  cows  were  selected 
for  the  experiments,  and  I  explained  that  the  average 
cow  of  the  herd  was  taken,  and  as  nearly  as  possible 
they  were  the  same  size  and  value.  In  the  Cork 
experiments  on  one  farm  the  winter  milking  cows  left 
£4  6s.  2d.  net  profit,  and  the  summer  cows  a  net  profit 
of  £1  16s.  Id.  On  another  farm  the  figures  were — 
£5  17s.  for  five  winter  calvers,  and  for  five  summer 
calvers  £4  12s.  lld.  In  the  County  Down  experiment 
the  figures  were — for  winter  calvers  £3  Is.  8d.  and  for 
summer  calvers  £1  Os.  lOd.  I  have  gone  into  the 
figures  in  connection  with  these  experiments  more  in 
detail  on  a  sheet  that  I  have  here. 

5509.  Mr.  O'Brien.— That  is  net  profit?— Yes,  in 
every  case.    Here  are  the  figures  : — 


CORK. 

Mr.  O'Callaghan's  Farm. 

5  Winter  calvers  averaged         ...  ...    836  gallons  each,  leaving  a  profit  of  ...     £4    6  2 

5  Spring         do.  ...  ...  ...    678  do.  do.  ...  ...       1  16  1 


Difference  158  per  cow  ...          ...          ...  ...  £2  10  1 

Mr.  Wolfe's  Farm. 

5  Winter  calvers  averaged         ...  ...    769  gallons  each,  leaving  a  profit  of  ...  £5  17  0 

5  Spring         do.          ...          ...  ...    682          do.                do.              ...  ...  4  12  11 


Difference  87    per  cow        ...  ...  ...  ...     £14  1 
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Mr.  Watson,  Dundonald. 

4  Winter  calvers  averaged 
4  Spring  do. 


875  gallons  each,  leaving  a  profit  of 
791  do.  do. 


£3  18 
1    0  10 


Difierenee 


84    per  cow 


£2    0  10 


It  is  evident  from  these  experiments  that  a  cow  can  be  induced  to  yield  from  80  to  100  gallons  more 
milk  when  she  calves  in  November  instead  of  in  April. 


Clonakiltij  Experivients. 

1st  lear,  1906-7—5  cows  averaged 
•2nd  Year,  1907-8— 10  do. 
3rd  Year,  1908-9—5  do. 


798  gallons.  Cost  of  producing  was  4d.  per  gallon. 
706     do.  do.  4|d.  do. 

723-^    do.  do.  4id.  do. 


Co.  Tyrone  (Liskey). 


5  Winter  calvers 
5  Spring  calvers 


Average 
yield. 

659  gallons. 
479  do. 


Average  price  of  milk 
at  local  creamery. 

5.22d. 
4.73d. 


Profit,  per  cow,  ...  £3  4  0 
LoHS,     do.        ...      0    5  9 


Difference 


180 


The  Clonakilty  experiments  were  carried  out  for 
iihree  years,  and  we  worked  it  out  from  that,  that  the 
■cost  of  producing  a  gallon  of  milk  all  the  year  round 
would  be  4id.  The  first  year  it  would  be  4d. — five 
cows  with  an  average  yield  of  798  gallons;  in  the 
second  with  ten  cows,  with  706  gallons  average  yield, 
4  Jd. ;  as  the  return  in  milk  per  cow  went  down  the 
cost  went  up.  The  third  year,  with  five  cows,  of  an 
average  yield  of  723i  gallons,  the  cost  was  4id.,  so 
that  the  average  for  the  three  years  would  be  a  little 
over  4gd.,  and  I  put  down  that  the  milk  could  be 
produced  throughout  the  year  for  4M.  a  gallon. 

5510.  The  Chairman. — That  is  the  production,  with- 
out the  cost  of  distribution — that  is  the  prime  cost  of 
production? — Yes,  with  every  other  item  included, 
except  distribution. 

5511.  And  with  a  reasonable  percentage  for  deprecia- 
tion?— Yes,  and  insurance. 

5512-13.  Mr.  O'Brien.— At  that  price,  4W.  a  gallon, 
prime  cost,  you  mean  that  the  profit  on  the  production 
would  be  one  penny  per  gallon — I  mean  that  4^d.  in 
my  own  part  of  the  country  (Limerick)  is  the  average 
price  for  milk  received  at  the  creamery,  and  the 
separated  milk  is  valued  at  one  penny  a  gallon.  What 
you  get  from  the  creamery  only  covers  the  cost  of  the 
production  of  the  milk? 

The  Chairman. — There  is  a  further  consideration, 
that  the  value  of  the  milk  produced  at  this  particular 
season  would  be  higher  than  that  which  was  produced 
in  Limerick  in  the  summer  season. 

Mr.  O'Brien. — I  am  giving  the  average  price,  which 
is  4^-d. 

Witness. — The  average  price  of  the  winter  milk, 
in  the  Co.  Cork,  taken  from  the  creamery  prices,  was 
4.87d. ;  the  results  of  these  experiments  are  based  on 
that  price.  The  summer  price  was  4.6d.  Take  the 
North  of  Ireland  experiments;  they  were  based  on  the 
same  figures.  In  the  Co.  Tyrone  area  the  milk  was 
based  on  the  creamery  prices. 

■  5514.  Mr.  O'Brien. — You  laid  down  somewhere  in 
your  evidence  that  a  cow  should  give  650  gallons  on 
an  average? — Yes;  if  they  give  less  winter  production 
would  not  pay. 

5515.  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  my  average  pro- 
duction was  not  high  enough  to  make  it  pay,  and  I 
worked  it  out  that  it  could  be  made  profitable  if  I  got 
an  average  yield  per  cow  of  650  gallons.  I  am  glad 
to  have  my  experience  confirmed  by  you. 

The  Chairman. — Did  you  start  with  the  assumption 
that  you  were  going  to  have  winter  dairying,  and  were 
your  cows  mated  with  a  view  of  calving  for  the  pro- 
duction of  winter  milk?  Mr.  Gordon  has  shown  that 
where  the  cows  commence  calving  in  November  the 
largest  profits  can  be  realised  from  the  production.  In 
starting  your  winter  dairying  did  you  start  on  that 
basis? 

Mr.  O'Brien.— I  did. 

The  Chairman.— I  thought  you  only  did  it  at 
haphazard  ? 

xMr.  O'Brien.— No.  My  herd  consisted  of  about 
eighty  cows,  and  I  took  twenty  or  twenty-five,  just  as 
an  experiment,  for  some  years.    I  kept  records,  and  I 


found  that  my  average  yield  per  cow  was  not  high 
enough  to  make  winter  dairying  pay — that  to  make  it 
pay  at  the  price  I  could  get  in  Limerick  would  require 
a  yield  of  over  600  gallons  per  cow ;  but  what  I  thought 
would  make  up  for  it  was  that  the  winter  calves  were, 
relatively  speaking,  worth  so  much  more.  My  herd 
was  suffering  greatly  at  the  time  from  calf  mortality. 
I  remember  in  one  year  I  had  twenty  milch  winter 
cows  and  fifteen  winter  calves  lived.  Of  sixty  cows 
that  were  calving  in  the  spring  only  ten  of  the  calves 
lived  in  that  year;  so  that  from  that  point  of  view 
winter  dairying  paid  well.  The  calves  were  fine  and 
strong  and  went  ahead;  so  I  think  that  one  has  to 
take  that  into  consideration  when  talking  of  winter 
dairying. 

Witness. — In  the  results  that  I  have  given  I  have 
taken  nothing  into  consideration  but  the  question  of 
the  milk.  If  you  take  into  consideration  the  calves, 
and  the  cost  of  keeping  the  cow  when  dry,  it  would 
be  decidedly  in  favour  of  winter  dairying. 

5516.  Lady  Everard. — Do  you  not  think  the  calves 
would  be  better? — Yes,  they  will  realise  more  money. 
The  experiments  in  Cork  show  that  the  November 
calves  leave  a  profit,  and  that  those  that  are  born 
during  the  spring  months  leave  a  loss.  They  do  not 
actually  pay  for  their  keep. 

The  Chairman. — I  think  the  factor  which  operates 
most  powerfully  of  all  is  that  the  period  of  lactation 
is  protracted.  You  get  a  six  weeks  longer  milking 
period  than  you  would  get  from  house  feeding. 

5517.  Lady  Everard. — You  spoke  of  insurance,  Mr. 
Gordon? — Yes. 

5518.  What  is  the  cost  of  insuring  each  milch  cow? 
— We  take  it  at  5  per  cent.  We  were  assuming  that 
the  cows  were  worth  £20.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
were  not  insured;  that  was  only  put  in  for  the 
purposes  of  calculation.  Depreciation  was  fixed  at  the 
same  rate — 5  per  cent.  These  were  taken  into  account 
before  these  figures  were  deduced. 

5519.  Mr.  O'Brien. — You  consider  it  necessary  to 
write  down  the  value  of  the  cows? — Yes,  if  you  did 
not  know  the  price  you  could  not  tell  whether  there 
was  a  profit  or  a  loss  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

5520.  If  you  take  a  three  years'  old  cow,  and  get 
a  couple  of  calves  out  of  her,  you  will  sell  her  at  a 
higher  price  than  when  you  started? — Yes. 

5521.  Prof.  Mettam.— Of  course,  the  depreciation 
would  be  greater  in  the  case  of  an  old  cow  than  in  a 
young  one?— It  would.  I  might  mention  that  in  the 
Tyrone  experiment  the  difference  was  180  gallons  in 
favour  of  the  winter  calvers.  I  should  also  have 
mentioned  that  the  average  yield  of  the  five  spring 
calvers  was  479  gallons,  and  "instead  of  a  profit  there 
was  a  loss  of  5s.  9d.  per  cow.  You  can  get  to  a  certain 
point  with  spring  calvers,  that  if  they  do  not  give  a 
certain  yield  they  will  be  a  loss.  There  is  another 
point  to  which  I  should  like  to  direct  attention.  It  is 
evident  from  these  experiments  that  a  cow  can  be 
induced  to  yield  from  80  to  100  gallons  more  milk 
if   she    calves   in    November    instead   of    in  spring. 
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I  now  come  to  the  Scheme  of  Instruction  in  Butter- 
making.  This  scheme  has  been  in  operation  since 
1900-1,  when  one  Committee  adopted  it.  In  1911-12 
it  is  in  operation  in  27  Counties,  and  31  Instructors 
are  employed.  The  scheme,  briefly,  consists  in  an 
Instructor  giving  daily  lessons  on  dairying,  accom- 
panied by  practical  instruction  in  butter-making,  to 
a  class  of  pupils,  who  meet  each  day  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  two  weeks.  The  Instructor  visits  the  dairies 
at  the  homes  of  her  pupils,  and  also  other  dairies 
throughout  the  county,  and  gives  advice  as  required  on 
all  matters  pertaining  to  dairying.  These  Instructors, 
in  1911,  paid  6,510  visits  to  private  dairies,  gave  152 
lectures,  and  conducted  3,282  classes  in  260  centres, 
where  courses  of  instruction  were  held,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  eight. 


5522.  Lady  Eveeard. — I  have  personal  experience 
that  this  instruction  has  done  a  great  amount  of  good^ 
Meath  butter  was  the  worst  in  the  world;  and  the 
.Judges  at  the  Shows  tell  me  a  wonderful  improvement 
has  taken  place  since  dairy  instructors  were  employed? 
— When  the  Instructors  combine  the  visiting  of  the 
home  dairy  along  with  the  teaching  of  the  pupils  at 
classes,  it  enables  the  pupils  to  put  into  operation 
what  they  had  learned  at  the  classes.  I  have  prepared 
a  table  which,  I  think,  might  be  of  use,  showing  the 
number  of  cows  in  each  county  during  the  last  ten 
years,  and  I  put  opposite  each  county  where  there  is 
an  increase  a  (*)  sign,  where  there  is  a  decrease  a 
(  I)  sign,  and  an  (J)  where  the  number  is  steady.  This 
is  the  table  : — 


Table  showing  for  each  of  the  Years  1902,  3,  4,  5.  (i.  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  the  Numbers  of  Milch  Cows  (including 
Heifers  in  Calf)  in   each   County  and  Province  in  Ireland. 


Counties 
and 
Provinces. 

1902. 

! 

1 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

Antrimf 

67,592 

66,424  1 

66,330 

08,109 

68.289 

70,226 

67,520 

—  

65.748 

65,595 

66,265 

Armagli* 

31,795 

31,349  I 

31,902 

31,878  ! 

31,342 

32,687 

31.859 

31,703 

32,363 

33,160 

Cariow  * 

11,526 

11,291 

11,875 

11,517 

11,357 

12,466 

13,681 

12,705 

13,213 

13,011 

Cavan* 

48,353 

47,387 

47,516 

45,344 

45,465 

48,795 

50,466 

49,207 

49,454 

49,156 

Clare* 

58,164 

57.269  i 

57,311 

.57.133 

57,491 

58,950 

60,193 

58,749 

59,802 

60,226 

Cork* 

191,519 

189,941 

189,259 

187,628 

192,025 

198,081 

202,233 

201,443 

200,040 

201,389 

Donegalf 

69,087 

68,544 

67,551 

67,180 

68,074 

69,090 

68,527 

63,878 

65,517 

65,409 

Downt 

55,532 

54,186 

54,885 

53,992 

53,904 

54,827 

.54,756 

52,265 

51,729 

51,646 

Dublin:!: 

17,157 

16,815 

17,478 

18,025 

17,796 

18,488 

19,103 

17,763 

17,587 

17.709 

Fermanaglit 

41,986 

41.173 

40,609 

39,730 

40,113 

42,511 

42,392 

40,851 

41,751 

40,482 

Galway* 

47,184 

47,565 

47,240 

47.573 

48,342 

,50,606 

52,858 

51,123 

51,751 

62,93& 

Kerry* 

114,188 

111,432 

111,502 

111,731 

111,253 

113,520 

117,752 

114,899 

117,998 

119,104 

Kildaro* 

12,395 

12,612 

13,262 

13,.556 

13.700 

16,145 

16,238 

16,100 

14,914 

17,195 

Kilkenny* 

39,123 

39,256 

39,343 

38,834 

39,442 

41,040 

42,439 

42,606 

42,758 

42,379 

King's*  ■ 

16,846 

16,677 

17,128 

16,926 

17,709 

19,908 

20,690 

20,195 

21,244 

21,236 

Leitrinif 

38,974 

37,679 

37,406 

36,204 

36,737 

39,239 

38,913 

36,568 

37,042 

37,096 

Limerick* 

105,255 

104,009 

104,171 

102,063 

103,096 

106,403 

110,370 

111,154 

109,445 

109,315 

Londonderryt  ■  ■ 

41,913 

41,770 

41.321 

41,991 

42,031 

42,490 

40,736 

38,456 

37,335 

37,787 

Longford* 

17,244 

16,929 

17,114 

16,823 

16,491 

17.733 

17,907 

17,085 

17,134 

17,330 

Louth* 

10,446 

10,362 

10,409 

10,584 

10,498 

11,774 

11,950 

11,275 

11,309 

11,809 

Mayo* 

60,048 

59.798 

.59,653 

59,489 

58,425 

61,163 

62,877 

60,513 

64,333 

65,556 

Meath* 

16,494 

16,854 

17,208 

16,756 

17.076 

20,707 

21.612 

20,984 

20,201 

21,689 

Monaghan* 

31.967 

32,043 

32,511 

31,991 

31,656 

33,922 

34,075 

32,538 

33,656 

33,741 

Queen's* 

20,158 

20,371 

20,865 

20,145 

20,598 

23,217 

23,828 

23,067 

23,828 

24,517 

Rosconimdn*   . . 

35,810 

36,101 

36,228 

35,369 

35,218 

37,712 

37,973 

36,659 

36,827 

37,788 

iSligo* 

33,423 

32,906 

32,279 

32,676 

32,606 

33,282 

33,616 

32,472 

33.705 

33,859 

TipperaiY* 

90,912 

91,320 

92,173 

92,547 

92,159 

95,971 

98,556 

98,249 

97,211 

95,233 

Tyi'onet 

72,612 

70,624 

69,951 

69,329 

69,569 

71,682 

71,432 

68,597 

68,745 

68,213 

Waterfoiil* 

40,236 

40,061 

39,748 

39,062 

40,211 

40,486 

41,820 

42,654 

41.305 

41,229 

Westmeath* 

15,299 

15,222 

15,221 

15,308 

15,350 

17,743 

17,728 

18,373 

18,743 

19,128 

Wexford* 

36,106 

35,780 

36,028 

35.383 

35,697 

38,483 

39,560 

38,634 

38,288 

37,850 

w^ckioM ; 

21,393 

21,429 

22,170 

22,198 

22,564 

23.116 

22,865 

22,423 

22,762 

21,976 

LElJiSTER 

234,187 

233,598 

238,101 

236,055 

238,278 

260,820 

267,601 

261.210 

261.981 

266,828 

MXJNSTEI? 

!  600,274 

[ 

594,032 

594,164 

590,154 

596,235 

612,411 

630,924 

627,148 

626,801 

626,496 

Ulstek 

460,837 

1 

453.500 

1  452,576 

449,544 

450,443 

466,230 

461,763 

443,243 

446,144 

446.869 

CoNNAtrORT 

215,439 

214.049 

i 

212,806 

211,311 

j  211,328 

222,002 

226,1.37 

217,335 

223,658 

227,235 

Total,  ... 

1,510,7.37 

1,495,179 

1 

1,497,647 

1,487.064 

1  1,496,284 

1,561,463 

1 

1,586,425 

1,548,936 

1,557,584 

1,565,418 

*  Denotes  increase.  t  Denotes  decrease.  J  Denotes  a  fairly  steady  number. 


Tliere  is  only  one  point  that  I  would  like  to  refer 
to  in  connection  with  certain  counties  such  as 
Clare,  Galway,  Mayo — that  the  number  of 
milch  cows  has  increased  greatly.  The  ones  that  I 
have  marked  where  there  has  been  an  increase  are 
Armagh,  Carlow,  Clare,  Cork,  Galway,  Kerry,  Kildare, 
Kilkenny,  King's  County,  Louth,  Mayo,  Meath, 
Queen's  County,  Roscommon,  and  others.  There  are 
four  or  five  of  these  in  which  the  increase  has  been 
considerable — for  instance,  Galway,  Clare,  Mayo  and 
Kerry. 

5523.  The  Chairman. — I  can  quite  understand  that 
the  development  of  the  Estates  Conimissioners'  work, 
and  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board  would,  in  a  large 
degree,  be  responsible  for  the  increase  there? — Yes, 
I  think'  that  certainly  would  have  a  direct  effect,  and 
I  think  also  the  increase  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
price  of  store  cattle  has  risen  very  considerably  during 
the  last  four  years.    The  profit  that  is  made  out  of 


producing  stores  has  been  abnormally  high,  except  in 
1911,  and  I  think  that  has  induced  the  people  to  keep 
more  milk  cows  for  breeding. 

5524.  The  economic  conditions  and  the  division  of 
the  land  and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  homes? — 
Yes.  I  now  come  to  the  goat  scheme.  The  Depart- 
ment have  not  lost  sight  of  the  question  of  the 
improvement  of  goats.  During  the  last  few  years 
they  have  purchased,  mainly  in  England  and  Scotland, 
twelve  males  and  fourteen  females,  chiefly  of  the 
Anglo-Nubian  and  Toggenburg  breeds,  with  the  object 
of  finding  out  whether  these  breeds  are  suitable  for 
this  coimtry,  and  also  whether,  when  mated  with  the 
native  breed,  the  cross  is  an  improvement  on  the  latter. 
It  will  take  some  time  before  the  Department  can 
pronounce  upon  the  results  of  these  experiments. 
Until  quite  recently  it  has  not  been  possible  for  the 
Department  to  put  into  operation  a  scheme  for  the 
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iinprovement  of  goats,  owing  to  the  lack  of  public 
interest  in  this  animal,  and  the  difficulty  of  adminis- 
tration and  organisation.  The  Countess  of  Aberdeen 
has,  however,  in  connection  with  the  Women's  National 
Health  Association,  taken  a  considerable  interest  in 
trying  to  procure  goats  for  the  families  of  labourers 
with  the  object  of  supplying  them  with  milk.  By 
means  of  this  Association  and  the  County  Committees 
the  Department  hope  that  it  may  be  possible  to 
organise  and  administer  a  goat  scheme  on  the  following 
lines  :- — 

1.  A  society  to  be  formed  of  persons  interested  in 
goats,  with  the  object  of  stimulating  interest  amongst 
goat  breeders  and  in  improving  the  breed  of  goats. 

2.  Local  associations  to  be  established  in  rural 
districts  where  goats  are  kept;  these  to  be  organised 
chiefly  through  the  Women's  National  Health  Associa- 
tion. 

3.  The  Department  to  purchase  male  goats  of  the 
best  breeds,  and  sell  them  at  a  reduced  price  to  selected 
applicants,  who  will  take  proper  care  of  them,  mate 
them  with  native  gnats,  and  keep  a  record  of  the 
progeny. 

4.  The  Department  to  purchase  a  limited  number 
of  female  goats,  of  improved  breeds,  and  to  sell  at  a 
slightly  reduced  price  to  selected  persons,  who  will 
undertake  to  carry  out  experiments  in  the  mating  and 
breeding  of  goats  of  good  milking  qualities,  in  order 
to  supply  associations  with  well-bred  male  goats. 

5.  To  encourage  classes  for  goats  at  local  shows, 
where  such  are  held,  and  to  establish  goat  shows  in 
districts  where  there  are  no  agricultural  shows.  The 
Department  to  assist  by  means  of  a  small  grant. 

6.  The  local  associations  to  arrange  for  the  registra- 
tion of  goats  by  means  of  local  inspections,  for  the 
adjudication  at  shows,  the  keeping  of  records,  etc. 

Irish  goats  give  milk  for  only  five  or  six  months 
in  the  year  and  breed  at  one  season.  Swiss  goats,  on 
the  other  hand,  milk  for  a  much  longer  period,  and 
•can  be  mated  at  all  seasons;  the  advantage  of  crossing 
-the  former  with  the  latter  would  probably  be  an 
extension  of  the  milking  period  of  the  resulting  female 
progeny,  as  compared  with  the  Irish  goat.  At  the 
same  time  a  great  deal  could  be  done  to  improve  the 
native  goat,  by  selecting  and  registering  the  best 
milking  animals  and  breeding  from  them,  carefully 
preserving  their  female  progeny,  and  mating  these  with 
a  male  from  a  good  milking  strain.  Many  Irish  goats 
are  good  milkers,  some  of  them  giving  up  to  six  pints 
of  milk  per  day  for  several  months.  They  are  also 
hardy,  and  need  comparatively  little  care  or  hand- 
feeding.  Foreign  goats  are  much  softer,  require 
constant  care  and  hand-feeding,  and  will  not  stand 
hardship  or  exposure  in  the  same  wav  as  the  Irish 
goat. 

552ij.  Lady  Everard.— Has  the  Department  been 
able  to  procure  any  goats;  are  the  ports  open  yet?— 
The  ports  are  only  open  from  Scotland  and  the  "North 
of  England. 

5526.  The  goats  are  not  able  to  come  in?— No. 

5527.  Mr.  Campbell.— They  are  mostly  to  be  got  in 
the  districts  that  are  closed?— Yes.  Separated  Milk.— 
Separated  milk  is  not  a  well-balanced  food.  In  the 
process  of  separation  nearly  all  the  fat  is  removed 
from  the  milk,  and  although  it  contains  all  the  other 
constituents,  it  is  not  by  itself  capable  of  properly 
nourishing  young  animals.  If,  however,  it  is  used  in 
conjunction  with  foods  containing  a  fair  percentage  of 
tat,  and  given  to  animals  not  very  young,  it  is  an 
excellent  food.  The  following  table  will  show  the 
analysis  of  different  kinds  of  milk  :— 


Cow. 

Goat. 

Skim-  Separated  Butter- 

milk. 

milk. 

milk. 

Water 

87.50 

86.30 

89.85 

90.50 

90.10 

Fat 

3.50 

4.50 

.75 

.10 

1.00 

Albuminoids  .. 

3.50 

4.10 

4,03 

3.60 

3.50 

Sugar 

4.75 

4.30 

4.60 

5.00 

4.60 

Ash 

.75 

.80 

-  .77 

.80 

.80 

100 

•  100 

100 

100 

100 

The  following  foods  are  fairly  rich  in  fat,  and  can 
,,be  used  profitably  with  separated  milk  for  young 
animals  : — 


Linseed 

Linseed  cake  meal 

Oatmeal 

Eice  meal 

Oats 

Maize  meal  ... 


36  per  cent.  oil. 


10 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Experiments  carried  out  by  the  Department  over  a 
period  of  eight  years  conclusively  prove  that  calves, 
after  they  are  a  month  old,  can  be  as  well  and  more 
economically  reared  on  separated  milk,  in  conjunction 
with  foods  which  contain  fat,  than  they  can  on  whole 
milk.  Experiments  have  also  been  carried  out  in  the 
feeding  of  pigs  with  separated  milk,  and  these 
experiments  show  that  when  pork  realises  48s.  3d. 
per  cwt.,  separated  milk  is  worth  2d.  per  gallon;  and 
when  pork  is  selling  at  40s.  it  will  return  Id.  per 
gallon  for  separated  milk.  There  has  been  as  wide  a 
series  of  experiments  carried  out  in  connection  with 
separated  milk  by  the  Department  as  they  ever  con- 
ducted, and  I  am  aware  that  it  lasted  at  least  for 
eight  years. 

5528.  Mr.  Campbell. — And  the  whole  goes  to  show 
that  separated  milk  is  an  excellent  food,  provided  you 
supply  a  certain  amount  of  fat? — "Ses. 

5529.  That  it  contains  all  the  properties  necessary 
for  the  formation  of  blood,  flesh,  and  muscle? — Yes. 

Prof.  Mettam. — Only  the  fat  is  removed. 

5530.  Mr.  Campbell. — And  you  do  not  agree  with 
those  who  are  depreciating  separated  milk  as  a  food? — 
No. 

Prof.  Mettam. — It  has  been  shown  that  separated 
milk,  -plus  linseed,  is  as  good  a  food  as  whole  milk, 
and,  of  course,  more  economical. 

5531.  Mr.  O'Brien. — You  do  not  mention  cod  liver 
oil  as  an  addition  to  the  separated  milk? — No.  Cod  liver 
oil  can  be  used,  but  it  depends  entirely  on  the  price. 
In  the  first  stages  of  the  experiments  carried  out  by 
the  Department  it  was  used,  but  the  price  became 
prohibitive,  and  we  ceased  to  use  it. 

5532.  Mr.  Campbell. — And  there  was  great  difficulty 
in  procuring  pure  cod  liver  oil? — Yes.  I  now  come 
to  the  question  of  the  milk  supply  for  labourers,  etc. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  in  many  districts  labourers  have 
a  difficulty  in  procuring  a  constant  supply  of  milk.  This 
scarcity  is  particularly  felt  in  grazing  districts  where 
dairying  is  not  general;  to  a  lesser  degree  in  districts 
where  tillage  is  general;  and  to  the  least  extent  where 
dairying,  especially  winter  dairying,  is  carried  on. 
Throughout  the  greater  part  of  Ireland  milk  is  scarce 
during  the  months  of  December,  January,  February, 
and  the  beginning  of  March;  and  even  small  farmers, 
who  own  two  or  three  cows,  are  frequently  without 
milk  during  those  months.  The  erection  of  cottages 
by  Rural  District  Councils  has,  I  consider,  made  it 
more  difficult  in  many  districts  for  the  labourer  to 
procure  a  regular  supply  of  milk.  Farm  labourers 
might  be  described  as  belonging  to  two  classes  :  those 
who  are  permanently  employed  by  the  same  farmer 
from  year  to  year,  and  those  who  are  employed  for 
short  periods  only,  or  by  the  week.  In  cases  where 
the  labourer  is  regularly  employed,  the  farmer  usually 
takes  a  paternal  interest  in  his  welfare.  As  a  rule" 
when  occupying  a  cottage  belonging  to  the  farmer^ 
the  labourer  receives  his  wages  partly  in  cash  and 
partly  m  kind.  A  small  quantity  of  milk  is  frequently 
included  as  a  perquisite.  The  farmer  is  prepared  to 
sell  him  milk,  or  he  is,  in  some  instances,  allowed  the 
grass  of  a  cow.  The  labourer  living  in  a  Rural  District 
Council  cottage,  however,  often  finds  it  difficult  to 
procure  a  supply  of  milk.  He  may  be  constantly 
employed  by  the  one  farmer,  but  as  he  is  usually  fre"e 
to  work  for  whom  he  pleases,  and  is  frequently 
only  employed  temporarily  by  different  farmers,  there 
IS  no  one  farmer  on  whom  he  can  depend  for  a  supply 
of  milk.  In  a  few  counties,  viz.,  Tipperary,  Limerick 
and  Shgo,  a  number  of  creamery  proprietors  have 
made  arrangements  to  supply  milk  to  labourers  if  they 
will  come  for  it  regularly,  take  a  constant  supply,  anil 
pay  m  cash.  Many  farmers  are  prepared  to  act 
Similarly  in  other  localities,  but  the  labourers  are  not 
always  willing  to  comply  with  these  conditions  Where 
creameries  are  established  it  is  usually  difficult  to  eet 
buttermilk  but  separated  milk  can  be  procured  at  from 
Id.  to  Hd.  per  gallon.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
home  dairying  is  carried  on,  and  whole  milk  is  churned 
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there  is  a  good  supply  of  buttermilk  and  a  considerable 
demand  exists  for  this  product,  at  prices  varying  from 
2d  to  4d.  per  gallon.  In  many  of  the  grass  districts 
labourers  (under  which  heading  I  include  herds,  etc.) 
are  allowed  to  keep  a  cow,  the  grazing  of  which  is 
given  as  a  perquisite.  Through  the  County  Agricul- 
tural Instructors  and  Butter  Instructors  I  have  made 
inquiries  as  to  where  there  is  a  scarcity  of  milk,  etc., 
in  their  respective  counties.  Briefly,  the  information 
supplied  may  be  summarised  as  follows  : — 

1.  Where  there  is  little  dairying,  and  comparatively 
little  tillage,  milk  is  extremely  scarce  from  November 
to  April  in  the  grazing  districts,  especially  in  such 
counties  as  Meath,  Kildare,  Carlow,  Westmeath,  and 
parts  of  Eoscommon. 

2.  In  counties  where  the  holdings  are  small,  and 
farmers  keep  from  one  to  three  cows,  there  is  very 
little  milk  during  the  winter  and  spring  months.  This 
applies  to  such  counties  as  Cavan,  Leitrim,  parts  of 
Monnghan,  and  the  congested  areas. 

3.  In  the  grass  dairying  districts  in  Cork  and 
Limerick,  where,  as  a  rule,  the  cows  all  calve  in  the 
spring,  there  is  very  little  milk  during  December, 
January  and  February. 

4.  In  some  of  the  grazing  districts  farmers  have 
reduced  the  number  of  their  cows,  because  of  the 
difficulty  they  have  in  getting  their  servants  to  milk, 
and  also  because  the  grazing  of  store  cattle  has  in 
latter  years  (with  the  exception  of  1911)  paid  well. 

5.  In  some  districts  farmers  have  refused  to  sell 
milk  to  labourers  owing  to  the  Dairies,  Cowsheds  and 
Milkshops  Order. 

5533.  Mr.  Wilson. — That  is  within  the  definite 
knowledge  of  the  Department'? — Yes. 

5534.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Obtained  from  their  instructors? 
— Yes. 

5535.  The  Chaiuman. — Which  of  the  creameries  sell 
separated  milk? — I  cannot  give  a  definite  reply;  in 
those  districts  mentioned  they  do.  There  are  a  con- 
siderable number  of  instances  where  they  sell  separated 
milk  to  laboin-ing  men,  but  I  cannot  say  generally  that 
that  is  the  case. 

5536.  Because  it  has  been  represented  to  the  Com- 
mission that  one  of  the  reasons  for  sending  the  milk  to 
the  creamery  is  the  return  of  the  separated  milk,  and 
if  the  separated  milk  is  regarded  as  such  a  prime 
necessity  to  the  farmer,  where  would  the  separated 
milk  for  sale  come  from.  It  has  been  represented  to  the 
Commission  already  that  the  farmers  set  considerable 
value  on  the  separated  milk? — No  doubt  they  do,  and 
if  they  have  calves  or  pigs  they  are  depending  to  a 
very  great  extent  on  the  separated  milk  as  a  part  of  the 
food,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  say  that  the  farmers  would 
in  all  cases  want  back  the  fuU  quantity.  They  might 
be  willing  to  spare  a  few  gallons  of  separated  milk. 

5.537.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Do  you  mean  to  say  that  they 
would  allow  the  creamery  to  retain  it? — Not  unless 
there  is  an  arrangement. 

5538.  In  the  case  of  co-operative  creameries,  which 
only  buy  for  the  butter  fat,  would  the  people  buy  the 
separated  milk  from  the  creamery  and  not  from 
farmers? — I  cannot  say,  but  the  Department  has 
information  that  in  a  certain  number  of  districts 
separated  milk  can  be  bought  at  a  penny  a  gallon  from 
creameries. 

5539.  In  County  Limerick,  where  there  are  some 
forty  co-operative  creameries,  there  are  a  large  number 
of  proprietary  creameries,  and  a  good  many  of  these 
still  buy  the  whole  milk,  and  they  would  sell  the 
separated  milk,  so  that  in  a  Comity  like  Limerick  the 
Department's  Instructors  might  say  that  the  milk  was 
bought  from  the  creamery  without  stating  whether  the 
creamery  was  co-operative  or  proprietary? — That  is 
exactly  what  did  happen.  The  Instructors  did  not 
stat«  whether  the  creameries  were  co-operative  or 
proprietary. 

5540.  Mr.  Wilson. — We  had  evidence  regarding  the 
refusal  of  some  creameries  to  sell  milk.  The  farmers' 
committee  i-efuse  to  allow  milk  to  be  sold  from  certain 
creameries.  Have  you  ever  come  across  a  case  like 
that? — I  know  of  no  such  case.  The  Department  have 
evidence  that  in  three  counties  a  good  many  creameries 
are  willing  to  sell  milk  to  labourers  living  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  creamery. 

5541.  The  witness  who  gave  evidence  to  the  effect 
that  the  farmers'  committee  objected  to  the  sale  of 
milk  through  the  creameries  was  not  able  to  suggest 


the  reason  yesterday,  and  I  was  curious  to  know 
whether  you  could  suggest  a  reason? — I  have  no  infor- 
mation of  that  sort. 

5542.  At  any  rate,  there  is  nothing  in  tbe  creamery 
principle,  either  co-operative  or  proprietary,  to  prevent 
the  separated  or  whole  milk  from  being  available  for 
the  neighbourhood;  it  is  already  being  sold  in  that 
way  in  many  instances?— It  is.  Every  person  who 
supplies  milk  to  a  creamery  comes  under  the  Dairies 
and  Milkshops  Order  as  a  purveyor.  Those  who  do 
not — those  who  make  butter  at  home — do  not  come 
under  the  Order,  but  if  they  supply  in  small  quantities 
they  come  under  the  Order.  The  difficulty  of  supplying 
labourers  with  milk  might  be  remedied  in  one  or  more 
of  the  following  ways  : — 

1.  Arranging  with  farmers  in  certain  districts  to  sell 
milk  to  labourers  at  a  fixed  price,  on  condition  that 
the  labourers  come  or  send  regularly  for  the  milk,  take 
a  constant  supply,  and  pay  in  cash.  To  this  plan,, 
however,  I  recognise  that  there  are  several  objections. 
The  farmer  objects  to  having  the  wives  and  children 
of  labourers  coming  to  his  house  at  all  hours  for 
supplies,  with  the  consequent  dislocation  of  his 
domestic  arrangements.  A  still  greater  obstacle  in  this 
respect  is  the  fact  that  the  sale  of  milk,  no  matter 
how  small  the  quantity,  would  at  once  bring  the  farmer 
within  the  scope  of  the  Dairies,  Cowsheds  and  Milk- 
shops Order.  He  would  object  to  be  required  to 
submit  to  inspection  by  the  officers  of  the  local 
authorities,  and  to  comply  with  the  numerous  regula- 
tions of  the  Order,  which  might  possibly  call  for 
extensive  alterations,  etc.,  to  his  farm  offices.  Of 
course,  farmers  who  supply  milk  to  a  creamery  are 
included  under  the  Order  as  purveyors  of  milk,  so  the 
foregoing  objection  would  be  raised  only  by  those 
farmers  who  carry  on  home  dairying, 

2.  It  might  not  be  difficult  to  arrange  for  an  exten- 
sion of  the  system  by  which  creameries  supply  milk 
to  labourers,  as  is  already  being  done  in  parts  of 
Counties  Tipperary,  Limerick  and  Sligo. 

5543.  The  Chairman. — Is  there  any  definite  plan 
whereby  that  is  done? — No.  I  think  it  is  an  arrange- 
ment come  to  with  the  creameries  to  supply  these 
people. 

5544.  Is  it  imiversally  practised? — Well,  I  think 
where  one  creamery  st^arted  the  others  followed,  either 
in  the  same  district  or  in  the  adjoining  district,  but 
it  is  not  universal  even  in  the  counties  I  have 
mentioned.  It  seems  to  be  confined  to  certain  dis- 
tricts, so  far  as  I  can  obtain  information. 

5545.  One  reason  why  I  was  anxious  to  know  this 
is — if  it  was  universal  in  one  or  two  of  these  counties 
the  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  milk  supply  must  be 
considerably  diminished  in  these  places,  and  unless 
the  creameries  were  not  working  continuously  in  the 
winter,  as  well  as  in  the  summer,  there  would  seem  to 
be  very  little  need  for  the  care  or  attention  of  this 
Commission? — Of  course,  there  is  a  great  difficulty  in 
creameries  supplying  milk  to  labourers  over  a  wide 
area.  It  is  easy  to  supply  labourers  living  half  a  mile 
away  from  the  creamery,  but  when  they  are  living  four 
or  five  miles  away  you  cannot  expect  the  labourers  to 
send  there  for  the  milk. 

5546.  Mr.  Campbell. — And  it  is  only  where  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  creamery  there  is  a  village  population 
that  it  is  a  perfectly  practicable  scheme? — Yes. 

Prof.  MettAM. — And  there  must  be  a  constancy  of 
demand. 

5547.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Many  of  these  labourers  keep  a 
goat,  especially  where  they  have  Union  cottages,  and 
just  at  the  time  when  the  farmer  would  be  most  ready 
to  sell,  having  a  large  supply  of  milk,  that  is  the  time 
when  the  labourer  says,  "  I  do  not  want  your  milk;  I 
will  not  take  any  milk  from  you  at  this  price,  as  I 
do  not  want  it;  "  and  he  will  try  to  get  it  in  the 
winter  when  his  goat  is  dry  and  he  wants  milk  again? 
— That  is  certainly  the  case.  The  Irish  goats  will  be 
giving  milk  probably  from  the  month  of  April  up  to 
August — as  a  rule,  five  months'  milking  is  what  you 
can  calculate  on — and  during  that  time  most  farrriers 
have  an  abundance  of  milk,  and  I  think  that  the 
difficulty  is  to  be  got  over  by  getting  goats  that  will 
milk  nine  or  ten  months,  and  this  can  only  be  done 
by  the  introduction  of  foreign  breeds.  The  difficulty 
about  upsetting  domestic  arrangements  in  a  farmer's 
house  could  be  overcome  if  the  labourers  would  come 
to  his  place  for  their  milk  about  the  same  time ;  but 
if  they  come  at  difierent  hours  the  annoyance  of  attend- 
ing to  them  would  be  so  great  that  in  tJie  majority  of 
households  the  farmers  would  refuse  to  supply  '  the 
milk. 


Mr.  O'HiiiEN. — 1  know  that  in  niy  own  case  when 
the  labourers  and  the  )ieighbours  want  milk  they  come 
when  the  cows  are  milking,  and  I  know  that  we  have 
had  a  considerable  difficulty ,  because  all  these  wives 
meet  together,  and  they  have  such  bitter  tongues  and 
give  each  other  a  good  deal  of  abuse.  The  wives 
quarrel  and  go  home  and  nag  at  their  husbands  until 
they  get  them  into  the  quarrel.  I  have  known  a  case 
of  a  labourer  going  for  another  with  a  knife,  and  a 
second,  for  a  man  with  a  hatchet,  owing  to  the  stories 
carried  by  the  women.  They  come  at  the  time  that  is 
very  convenient  to  me,  but  they  cannot  stop  abusing 
each  other 

5548.  Mr.  Wilson. — You  say  that  a  still  greater 
obstacle  is  the  fact  that  the  sale  of  milk,  no  matter 
how  small  the  quantity,  would  at  once  bring  the  farmer 
within  the  scope  of  the  Dairies,  Cowsheds  and  Milk- 
shops  Order? — Yes. 

5549.  What  objection  would  you  see  to  including  the 
farmer  who  carries  on  home  dairying  in  the  Order? — 
Personally,  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  he  should  not 
be  included. 

5550.  Mr.  Campbell. — As  a  butter-maker? — Yes. 

5551.  But  do  you  see  any  great  objection  to  their 
being  included  as  sellers  of  milk  to  labourers? — In 
the  English  Order  farmers  are  allowed  to  supply 
labourers  or  their  own  neighbours,  and  are  exempt  pro- 
vided they  are  not  regular  purveyors  of  milk. 

5552.  The  Chaikman. — This  exemption  obviously 
indicates  that  the  difficulty  was  also  felt  there? — Yes. 

5553.  And  that  it  led  to  a  restriction  of  the  supply 
of  milk?— Yes. 

5554.  Mr.  Campbell. — From  the  point  of  view  of 
pure  milk,  is  it  not  just  as  important  that  the  farmer 
who  keeps  a  couple  of  cows  for  his  labourer  should  be 
inspected? — Yes,  quite  as  important. 

5555.  But  from  the  point  of  view  of  supplying  the 
Irabourer  with  milk  as  a  food,  does  the  Order  go  too  far 
in  asking  the  farmer  to  have  the  same  facilities  for 
milk  production  that  the  man  has  who  supplies  milk 
to  a  creamery  or  city — do  you  follow  my  point? — Not 
quite. 

5556.  You  see,  a  farmer  who  is  supplying  milk  to 
a  city  has,  of  course,  to  set  up  a  proper  establishment, 
but  you  cannot  expect  a  farmer  who  is  a  feeder  to 
have  tlie  same  facilities  for  two  or  three  cows  which 
are  only  used  for  the  supplying  of  his  labourers? — That 
is  quite  true,  but  the  Order  is  not  carried  out  to  the 
letter  of  the  law.  It  is  left  to  the  official  to  decide 
as  to  whether  the  buildings  are  sanitary  and  if  there 
is  proper  air  space. 

5557.  But  there  are  no  regulations  laid  down  for  the 
inspectors? — No,  it  is  left  entirely  to  their  own 
judgment. 

5558.  And  some  of  them  are  strict  and  some  are 
very  lax? — That  may  happen.  One  inspector  may  have 
more  stringent  regulations  than  another.  That  is  the 
great  difficulty  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  Order. 

5559.  Lady  Everaud. — You  will  recollect,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  I  put  that  question  to  one  of  our  earliest 
witnesses,  Mr.  Smith,  of  tire  Local  Government  Board, 
r  think  it  was.  I  asked  him  that  question,  whether 
a  farmer  supplying  milk  to  his  own  labourers  would 
come  imder  the  scope  of  the  Order,  and  he  said  the 
point  had  never  been  raised,  tliat  it  never  had  been 
fought  out  in  Court.  I  asked  him  what  his  opinion 
was  and  he  said,  "  personally,  I  think  he  ought  to 
be  able  to  supply  his  labourers." 

Miss  McNeill. — Apparently  there  was  no  case  raised. 

The  Chairman. — In  my  district  there  are  people 
selling  milk  who  do  not  register,  and  it  is  well-known  to 
the  officer  in  the  district  that  they  sell  milk.  It  is 
also  known  to  otliers  holding  administrative  positions 
in  the  County,  but  they  say,  "  if  we  interfere  we  will 
cut  off  the  milk  supply.'" 

Prof.  Mettam.— And  to  carry  it  to  its  logical  con- 
clusion, any  person  should  be  under  the  Order. 

Mr. -Campbell.— Yes,  and  rightly  so,  if  it  is  a  matter 
of  disease,  but  if  it  is  a  question  of  producing  the 
milk  under  hygienic  conditions  it  is  a  very  different 
matter;  there  should  be  high-class  conditions  where 
there  are  a  large  number  of  cows. 

Prof.  METTAii.- Do  you  not  think  that  the  condition 
of  one  cow  ought  to  be  equivalent  to  that  of  fifty? 

Mr.  Campbell. — In  the  case  of  fifty  you  require  more 
expensive  appliances. 

Prof.  Mettam.— The  conditions  under  which  a  single 
cow  is  kept  should  be  as  good  as  the  conditions  vmdi^r 
which  fifty  are  kept. 
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Witness. — In  England  there  is  a  specific  clause  in 
the  Act  exempting  farmers  who  supply  their  own 
labourers  or  neighbours  with  milk,  and  I  may  say  also, 
that  although  the  Local  Government  Board  never  have 
put  it  into  effect,  yet  there  are  a  number  of  farmers  at 
the  present  moment  in  Ireland  who  have  refused  to 
supply  labourers  because  they  felt  that  they  would 
come  under  the  Order. 

5560.  Mr.  Wilson. — From  the  point  of  view  of 
reducing  tubercukisis,  it  is  obvious  that  in  these  small 
farmers"  premises  there  might  be  found  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  cows  suffering  from  clinical  tuberculosis? — 
Will  you  leave  that  point  over  until  I  come  to  deal 
with  the  question  of  tuberculosis? 

Mr.  Wilson. — Certainly. 

5561.  Prof.  Mettam. — How  can  we  get  over  this 
difficulty  of  farmers  refusing  to  supply  their  labourers? 
— Not  to  include  them  as  purveyors  of  milk,  and  state 
so  specifically,  as  in  the  case  of  Birmingham  and  other 
English  cities. 

5562.  Mr.  Campbell. — There  would  be  a  great 
difficulty  in  drawing  the  line,  because  people  in  the 
city  might  be  your  neighbours? — There  has  been  nO' 
difficulty  in  England. 

5563.  The  Chairman. — Further  conditions  could  be^ 
laid  down  with  regard  to  the  number  of  cows  kept. 

Mr.  Campbell. — Something  of  that  kind,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  will  have  to  be  done.  I  myself  met  a 
gentleman  in  County  Dublin  last  Sunday.  He  keeps 
an  establishment  and  a  number  of  cows.  He  used 
practically  to  give  away  his  separated  milk,  and  he  said 
he  would  not  take  any  further  risk  about  supplying 
milk  owing  to  the  Order. 

Lady  Everard. — I  asked  some  factory  girls  how  they 
got  the  milk,  and  nearly  everyone  of  them  told  me 
that  in  consequence  of  this  Order  farmers  would  not 
give  them  any  milk.  In  one  family  of  five  they  said 
they  could  not  get  any  milk,  and  that  the  cow  had 
gone  dry.  I  asked  the  woman  of  the  house  what  she 
gave  the  children,  and  she  said  cornflour  made  with 
water. 

Witness. — In  certain  districts  labourers  might  co- 
operate and  take  a  field  of  grass  for  the  season,  on 
which  they  could  graze  their  cows  in  common,  as  it 
would  not  be  possible  for  them  to  keep  a  cow  on  their 
half-acre  or  acre  plots.  Loans  for  the  purchase  of  cows 
might  be  given  through  credit  societies,  if  the  labourers 
would  be  prepared  to  give  joint  security.  It  would, 
however,  be  necessary  to  have  a  system  of  insurance 
in  such  cases.  I  may  say  that  a  scheme  similar  to 
this  is  in  actual  operation  at  the  village  of  Sion  Mills, 
in  County  Tyrone,  which  consists  of  250  houses,  with 
a  population  of  1,500.  The  village  belongs  to  the 
owners  of  a  linen  spinning  mill,  who  have  erected  byres 
for  27  cows  owned  by  their  labourers.  The  labourers 
are  either  employed  in  the  mill  or  on  the  farm  attached 
to  the  mill.  The  animals  are  grazed  on  pasture  in 
connnon,  the  owners  of  the  cows  paying  2s.  6d  per 
week  for  the  summer  grass.  Those  who  own  cows 
supply  their  neighbours  with  milk  at  2id.  per  quart, 
summer  and  winter.  Of  course,  the  number  of  cows 
mentioned  do  not  give  sufficient  milk  to  supply  all  the 
householders.  Farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  also 
supply  the  village  with  milk.  Quite  recently  I  was 
told  that  the  owners  of  this  mill  were  prepared  to  put 
ujj  another  range  of  cow  houses. 

5564.  The    Chairman. — You    have    there    a  very 
centralised  population ? — Yes. 

5565.  And  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  rural  districts 
would  be  much  greater  from  that  point  of  view? — In 
Ireland  there  are  a  number  of  small  industries  in 
different  places  where  there  are  a  number  of  houses 
built  together,  and  it  would  be  to  their  interest  if  they 
could  get  cows,  because  farmers,  as  a  rule,  will  not 
supply  them.  If  there  was  a  number  of  houses  like 
this  it  would  be  possible  for  labourers  to  have  a  field 
or  two  to  graze  cows  in  common,  and  the  difficulty 
would  be  got  over. 

5566.  Lady  Everard. — Do  these  people  in  Sion  Mills 
feed  in  winter? — In  this  district  there  is  no  difficulty. 
They  can  buy  hay  and  straw.  The  owners  of  the  cows 
give  the  manure  that  is  produced  from  the  animals  to 
farmers  in  order  to  manure  the  land,  and  a  small 
amount  is  given  to  defray  the  cost  of  labour.  In  that 
way  the  cattle  are  provided  with  roots. 

5567.  Mr.   Campbell. — Cows    will    milk    in  winter 
without  roots? — Yes. 
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5568.  Roots  are  not  an  absolute  uecessity? — No,  but 
tbe  cows  will  milk  much  better  on  roots  or  something 
succulent. 

5569.  Lady  Everakd. — Have  you  heard  of  Father 
Barry's  scheme? — I  only  saw  it  mentioned  in  the  news- 
papers, and  the  report  was  so  brief  that  it  was 
difficult  to  judge  from  it  what  the  scheme  really  meant. 

5570.  The  Chair j[An. — It  is  not  possible  for  general 
application.  It  is  only  possible  where  land  is  being 
divided,  and  where  it  is  under  the  control  of  the 
Estates  Commissioners  for  the  purpose  of  distribution? 
— I  mentioned  the  scheme  in  Sion  Mills  as  being 
applicable  to  districts  similar  to  the  one  in  wliicli  the 
•scheme  is  in  actual  operation. 

5571.  Mr.  O'Eeiex.— How  di;l  the  people  in  that 
scheme  arrange  about  the  milking  of  the  cows? — The 
owners  milked  the  cows.  The  cows  are  brought  into 
the  house  to  be  milked  in  the  North  of  Ireland. 

5572.  The  owners  of  these  cows  did  not  club  together 
to  get  one  person  to  milk  a  number  of  cows? — No,  they 
are  quite  independent  of  one  another  in  everything: 
each  has  a  separate  byre. 

5573.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — Has  every  family 
a  cow  each? — No,  there  are  twenty-seven  cows.  But 
the  number  of  cows  is  steadily  increasing. 

5574.  Are  there  a  number  of  families  supplied  by  one 
cow? — That  is  obvious,  I  think.  A  family  will  have 
more  milk  than  they  require,  and  will  sell  the  balance- 
to  their  neighbours.  One  eow  wnuld  supply  three  or 
four  families. 

5575.  Mr.  Campbell. — Arising  out  of  the  paragrapli 
in  which  you  suggest  that  the  labourers  should  co- 
operate and  take  a  field  of  grass,  certain  proposals 
have  come  before  us.  One  is  that  in  the  case  of 
small  towns  the  governing  authority  might  take  a 
farm  and  carry  on  dairying  and  supply  the  inhabitants 
with  milk.  It  has  also  been  suggested  to  us  that  the 
local  authority  should  dispense  with  the  taking  of  the 
the  farm,  but  that  they  might  purchase  milk  from 
farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  and  sell  it  through 
a  depot  under  their  control.  There  was  a  further 
suggestion  that  this  might  be  left  to  voluntary  effort — 
that  is,  getting  the  milk  in  from  the  farmers  and 
selling  it  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  or  village? — 
You  mean  the  farmers  doing  that? 

5576.  In  the  first  two  cases  it  has  been  suggested 
that  the  local  authority  should  do  it,  and  the  third 
■suggestion  is  that  it  should  be  done  by  a  voluntary 
■body?— Yes. 

5577.  But  only  iu  one  case  is  it  suggested  that  the 
public  body  should  farm.  I  should  like  your  views 
with  regard  to  these  proposals.  The  first  is  with  regard 
to  the  local  authority  taking  a  farm  and  supplying  milk 
to  the  townspeople — you  might  call  it  municipal  farm- 
ing. Would  you  think  that  an  undertaking  like  tliat 
would  be  suitable  for  Irish  towns  and  villages? — The 
great  difficulty  I  see  in  connection  with  that  would 
be  the  question  of  management,  and  apparently  the 
expenses  would  have  to  be  borne  by  the  rates,  and  I 
think  the  cost  of  administration  would  be  considerable. 

5578.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  self-supporting? — 
My  experience  of  farming  carried  out  by  any  such 
body,  not  only  in  Ireland,  but  throughout  the  British 
Isles,  is  that  commercially  there  is  no  profit. 

5579.  Is  that  for  want  of  any  one  individual  being 
responsible? — To  a  great  extent.  I  think  that  in  all 
probability  the  body  concerned  has  a  very  slight  know- 
ledge of  the  business,  and  even  if  they  had  considerable 
knowledge  the  management  is  left  to  a  manager. 
The  members  of  the  body  could  not  give  their  time 
to  looking  after  the  undertaking.  The  whole  thing  is 
left  to  the  manager,  and  the  success  of  the  scheme 
depends  to  a  great  extent  on  that  one  person.  I 
would  prefer  to  make  an  arrangement  with  the  farmers, 
and  distribute  the  milk  around,  or  have  it  distributed 
from  a  depot;  but  looking  at  it  from  a  commercial 
point  of  view,  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  to  get  the 
farmers  to  supply  would  be  more  satisfactory  than  for 
a  corporate  body  to  take  charge  of  the  undertaking. 

5580.  How  would  you  regard  a  voluntary  body? — 
There  is 'a  difficulty  there.  The  success  of  the  scheme 
will  largely  depend  on  the  activities  or  exertions  of  one 
or  two  members.  If  they  are  removed  from  the 
district  the  probability  is  that  the  whole  thing  will 
collapse.  That  is  what  I  fear  in  regard  to  the  volun- 
tary body. 

5581.  Of  these  three  schemes,  would  vou  be  more 
inclined  to  favour  the  last?— I  would  be  most  inclined 


to  favour  the  voluntary  body,  because  it  would  be  done 
in  that  case  for  love  of  the  work.  The  persons  taking 
up  that  would  be  enthusiastic,  I  imagine,  in  con- 
nection with  it,  and  would  be  more  likely  to  make  it 
a  success,  but  iu  the  case  of  these  people  removing 
from  the  district  there  would  be  a  difficulty. 

5582.  The  Chairman. — In  all  probability  the  people 
who  would  take  up  this  scheme,  with  the  desire  of 
doing  good  to  the  neighbourhood,  would  be  generally 
persons  of  means  and  leisure,  and  they  would  not 
always  be  at  home,  and  the  result  would  be  that 
during  certain  periods  of  absence  things  would  become 
disorganised,  and  the  supervision  not  so  keen  as  usual, 
and  difficulties  would  arise? — Perhaps  I  do  not  make 
myself  clear  about  the  question  of  individuals  in  con- 
nection with  voluntary  associations  or  individuals  in 
connection  with  corporate  bodies.  In  the  case  of  a 
voluntary  body  you  will  have  one  or  two  individuals 
enthusiastic  about  the  thing.  These  individuals  may 
have  leisure  and  devote  a  great  deal  of  their  time  to 
the  matter.  In  the  case  of  a  corporate  body  it  is  quite 
different,  and  it  is  not  possible  for  individuals  in  con- 
nection with  such  a  body  to  devote  the  same  amoimt 
of  attention  to  the  scheme  as  would  be  the  case  of 
individuals  in  a  voluntary  scheme. 

5583.  Mr.  Campbell. — I  did  not  mean  that  the  volun- 
tary body  was  going  to  farm,  but  to  act  as  a  buyer  and 
distributor  of  milk? — I  understood  that. 

5584.  Mr.  Wilson. — Did  you  also  understand  that 
the  expression  ''  voluntary  body  "  includes,  for 
example,  a  co-operative  society,  or  a  branch  of  the 
Women's  National  Health  Association,  or  any  volun- 
tary society? — Yes,  I  took  it  iu  the  broad  sense. 

5585.  Mr.  Campuell. — A  voluntary  society  created  in 
a  district  solely  for  supplying  that  neighbourhood  with 
milk  would  be  a  different  thing,  to  my  mind,  to  a 
voluntary  association  that  would  be  a  branch  of  a  larger 
and  more  permanent  body? — That  is  true. 

5586.  There  would  be  a  distinction  there? — Yes. 

5587.  And  if  it  was  a  branch  of  a  body  likely  to 
continue  in  existence  some  of  your  objections  to  the 
voluntary  scheme  would  disappear? — That  is  so.  I 
think,  however,  that  a  great  deal  could  be  done  by 
organisation,  and  getting  the  farmers  to  supply  the 
milk.  I  am  perfectly  sure  that  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  small  town  or  village,  that  if  a  farmer  could  sei' 
his  way  to  get  a  reason.able  price  and  a  continuous 
demand  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  the 
milk. 

5588.  Prof.  Mettam. — It  is  the  constant  demand  that 
is  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  difficulty? — Yes. 

5589.  Mr.  Campbell. — Of  course,  a  continuous 
demand,  as  we  were  shown  by  Dr.  Boeddicker,  can  be 
created. 

Mr.  O'Brien. — His  evidence  was  in  reference  to  a 
small  town — Birr. 

Witness. — I  have  already  dealt  with  the  question  of 
goat-keeping,  and  I  now  go  to  "  Tuberctdosis  in  cattle." 
In  the  year  1899  the  Cheshire  Technical  Instruction 
Committee,  with  which  body  I  was  then  engaged, 
decided  to  carry  out  experiments  in  the  testing  of  cattle 
for  tuberculosis.  In  that  year  interest  in  the  question 
was  intensified  by  the  Orders  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  and  by  the  action  of  corporations  and 
sanitary  authorities  in  asking  Parliament  for  additional 
powers  to  enable  them  to  deal  more  thoroughly  with 
the  milk  supplied  to  their  areas,  and  the  inspection  of 
the  cattle  yielding  that  milk.  This  action  of  the 
authorities  was  due  to  the  opinion  of  medical  men 
that  milk  from  tuberculous  cows  was  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  increased  mortality  in  children,  and  also 
that  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  dairy  stock  of 
the  country  were  affected  by  tuberculosis.  The 
objects  of  the  experiments  instituted  by  the  Cheshire 
Technical  Committee  were  : — 

1.  To  test  the  reliability  of  tuberculin  as  a  method 
of  diagnosing  tuberculosis  in  cattle. 

2.  To  examine  the  milk  of  animals  that  reacted  to 
the  test  in  order  to  ascertain  what  percentage  of  these 
animals  gave  milk  containing  tubercle  bacilli. 

3.  To  find  out  whether,  by  the  external  appearance 
and  by  manipulation  of  the  udder,  it  is  possible  to 
determine  if  the  udder  is  tuberculous. 

4.  To  ascertain  the  direct  loss  that  farmers  would 
have  to  incur  in  clearing  their  herds  of  all  animals 
affected  by  this  disease.  The  Technical  Committee  had 
in  the  County  of  Chesire  two  institutes,  with  farms 
attached,  one  a  dairy  school  for  girls,  and  the  other 
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an  agricultural  school  for  boys.  Each  school  had  a 
herd  of  dairy  cattle;  one  herd  consisted  of  54  and 
the  other  of  17  cows.  The  Committee  decided  to  test 
the  herds  and  to  slaughter  all  animals  which  reacted  to 
the  test.    The  results  of  the  tests  were  as  follows  : — 

At  Dairy  At  Agl.  Total. 
School.  Schcxjl. 

Number  of  animals  tested    ...      .'')4          17  71 

Number  which  did  not  react...      y7  50 

Number  which  reacted        ...      14            -i  17 

Number  of  <l()ubtful  cases  ...                     1  4 


Perceutage  of  tuberculous 
animals 


•24 


28 


The  doubtful  animals  were  again  tested  in  a  month 
after  the  first  test,  and  three  out  of  four  reacted.  The 
animals  which  reacted  were  all  slaughtered,  and  in 
each  case  the  disease  was  quite  easily  detected. 
Samples  of  the  milk  from  all  the  animals  which  re- 
acted and  were  giving  milk  were  sent  for  microscopical 
examination  to  Dr.  Delepine,  Professor  of  Pathology 
and  Bacteriology  in  the  University,  Manchester.  In 
addition  to  examining  the  milk  microscopically  for 
tubercle  bacilli.  Dr.  Delepine  also  inoculated  guinea- 
pigs  with  each  cow's  milk.  He  found  tubercle  in  one 
case  only.  The  animals  inoculated  with  this  cow's 
milk  died  in  five  days. 

5590.  Prof.  Mettam. — But  they  would  not  die  from 
tuberculosis? — I  only  know  that  it  was  stated  in  the 
report  that  they  died  in  five  days. 

5591.  No  guinea-pig  would  develop  tuberculosis  in 
live  days,  and  if  they  died  in  five  days  they  died  from 
something  else? — As  a  result  of  this  investigation  it 
was  found  that  in  two  herds  comprising  a  total  of 
71  cattle,  one  cow's  milk  contained  tubercle  bacilli — a 
percentage  of  1.3.  The  udders  of  all  the  reacting  cows 
were  carefully  examined  by  the  Chief  Veterinary 
Inspector  who  carried  out  the  experiment,  and  in  one 
case  he  found  an  indurated  udder,  which  he  believed 
to  be  tuberculous;  all  the  others,  so  far  as  manipula- 
tion could  determine,  were  entirely  free.  The  post 
mortem  examination  of  the  indurated  udder  showed 
no  appearance  of  tuberculosis.  It  was,  however,  found 
to  contain  two  large  hydatid  cysts.  The  udder  of  the 
cow  which  gave  tuberculous  milk  showed  no  sign  of 
disease,  as  far  as  could  be  determined  by  manipulation. 
In  the  post  mortem  examination  no  tuberculous  lesions 
could  be  discovered  by  means  of  the  naked  eye,  but 
when  the  udder  was  submitted  to  Dr.  Delepine  for 
microscopical  examination,  he  found  distinct  evidence 
of  the  disease.  These  experiments  showed  that : — 
(1)  The  tuberculin  test  was  reliable  in  98  per  cent, 
of  cases.  In  the  incubation  period  of  the  disease,  and 
when  it  is  extensively  generalised,  the  tuberculin  test 
was  uot  so  accurate.  (2)  Manipulation  of  the  udder 
was  not  to  be  relied  upon  in  detecting  tuberculous 
udders.    (3)  It  was  undoubtedly  wrong  to  suppose  that 

jj'"'^^  fi'f'm  a  cow  having  no  appearance  of  a  diseased 
udder  is  perfectly  free  from  tubercle  bacilli.  (4)  The 
only  certain  way  of  proving  that  the  milk  is  free  from 
tubercle  bacilli  was  to  have  it  bacteriologically 
examined,  along  with  the  inoculation  test.  °  The 
animals  purchased  for  the  two  herds  after  this 
experiment  were  bought  subject  to  their  passing  the 
tuberculin  test:  and  during  the  vear  1899-1900  thirtv- 
one  animals  were  tested,  of  which  ei^ht  reacted  'a 
percentage  of  twenty-six.  The  carcases  of  all  tlie 
animals  slaughtered,  although  affected  with  tuber- 
culosis, were  declared  fit  for  human  food,  after  havin^ 
been  examined  by  three  experts.  The  total  loss  on 
twenty  animals  was  £140,  or  an  average  loss  of  £7 
]>rr  head.  Of  course,  in  this  case  many  of  the  animals 
were,  m  full  milk,  and  were  thin,  and  realised  very 
small  prices.  If  farmers  had  sufficient  housing  accom- 
modation to  isolate  affected  animals,  and  'if  those 
animals  not  in  the  last  stage  of  the  disease  were 
gradually  fattened  and  disposed  of.  the  loss  in  clearing 
lienls  would  be  comparatively  small  " 
These  experiments  were  carried  out  eleven  or  twelve 
years  ago  and  there  were  also  other  experiments  ear- 
ned out  by  Dr.  Delepine  and  Dr.  Niven,  who  have 


])robably  conducted  more  experiments  in  connection 
with  tutjerculosis  in  the  udder  of  cows  than  any  other 
authorities  in  the  British  Isles.  There  have  also  been 
experiments  carried  out  by  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Tuberculosis.  I  think  that  speaking  generally  the 
idea  prevails  that  by  examining  the  udder  of  a  cow  or 
by  manipulation  you  can  tell  whether  that  udder  is 
diseased  or  not.  These  experiments  show  pretty 
clearly  that  that  is  not  the  case.  Dr.  Niven,  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  to  the  city  of  Manchester, 
sent  me  some  papers  which  he  had  read  be- 
fore certain  bodies.  In  one  paper  which  he 
lead  before  the  British  Congress  on  Tuberculosis  he 
states  : — "  Out  of  ten  samples  of  milk  taken  from  in- 
durated udders.  Dr.  Delepine  found  by  microscopic 
examination  and  the  inoculation  test  that  only  five 
were  tubercidous.  From  this  and  other  observations 
it  was  concluded  that  veterinary  observations  do  not 
suffice  alone  to  determine  whether  an  udder  is  tuber- 
culous, and  our  subsequent  experience  amply  confirms 
tills  conclusion."  ..."  That  the  milk  might  be 
infected  by  the  presence  in  the  cow  of  a  generalised 
tuberculosis  without  the  udder  being  affected.  This 
may  occur  as  a  pathological  rarity,  but  even  then  in- 
fection of  the  udder  would  have  started.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  does  not  follow  that  an  udder  which  had  been 
invaded  by  tuberculosis  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  yieldi 
an  infected  mixed  milk  shall  present  any  lesions  to 
clinical  examination."  .  .  .  "I  am  prepared  to 
accept  the  conclusion  that  the  udder  may  be  in  a 
pathological  condition,  not  to  be  discovered  merely  by 
manipulation,  but  quite  adequate  to  produce  in  the- 
milk  large  numbers  of  bacilli.  As  a  result  of  following 
up  47  tuberculous  milks  he  (the  V.S.)  has  found  udders 
which  were  proved,  by  subsequent  examination  of  the 
milk,  to  be  tuberculous  in  thirty-one  instances.  In 
fifteen  instances  tuberculous  udders  have  not  been 
found.  In  one  instance  the  result  has  not  yet  been- 
determined."  Dr.  Delepine  states  that  "  In  all  cases 
in  which  tubercle  bacilli  had  been  discovered  in  the 
milk  the  mammary  lymphatic  gland  was  found  tuber- 
culous, and  in  all  cases  but  one  I  have  found  some 
tuberculous  lesion  of  the  mammary  gland  itself."  . 

The  above  statement  is  based  on  the  examination  of 
about  forty  tuberculous  udders.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  twenty  udders  which  had  not  yet  yielded  tuber- 
culous milk,  although  the  cows  were  tuberculous,  have 
been  examined,  and  in  no  case  was  there  any  evidence 
of  tuberculous  lesions." 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Tuberculosis  carried  out 
an  experiment  with  six  cows  which  were  all  affected 
with  tuberculosis.  Three  of  these  animals  showed  de- 
cided clinical  signs  of  the  disease.  The  remaining 
three  were  apparently  healthy  animals,  but  gave  posi- 
tive reactions  when  the  tuberculin  test  was  applied. 
In  the  milk  of  the  three  cows  showing  clinical  signs  of 
the  disease,  tubercle  bacilli  were  found,  but  none  in 
the  milk  of  the  other  cows.  None  of  the  cow  s  showed 
disease  of  the  udder  during  life,  and  although  the 
udders  were  carefully  examined  after  the  animals  were 
slaughtered,  no  tuberculosis  was  found  except  in  one 
case  in  which  a  quarter  of  the  udder  showed  four  small 
nodules,  which  could  not  possibly  have  been  detected 
during  life.  These  three  sets  of  experiments  seem  to 
prove  conclusively  that  to  depend  upon  clinical  exami- 
nation of  the  udder  would,  in  many  instances,  lead  a 
person  astray. 

5592.  Mr.  Campbell. — If  I  understand  aright,  the 
veterinary  surgeon  who  certified  that  the  milk  is 
comparatively  free  from  tuberculosis  because  he  found 
nothing  wrong  by  manipulation,  might  be  only 
deceiving  the  farmer  himself? — He  may  be  quite 
wrong. 

5593.  That  is  rather  serious,  because  if  there  was 
a  thing  that  we  would  hope  for  it  would  be  this — that 
we  could  pitch  upon  the  obviously  tuberculous  cow, 
and  clear  her,  at  any  rat*",  out  of  the  herd,  and  in 
that  way  go  a  long  way  towards  clearing  tuberculosis 
out  of  the  herd? — You  cannot  do  that  by  clinical 
examination. 

5594.  The  Chairman. — This  would  weaken  the  claim 
put  forward  by  most  people,  that  the  inspector  should 
be  a  professional  man? — If  you  have  a  veterinary 
surgeon  who  is  constantly  examining  cows  for  indurated 
udders,  and  that  he  has  acting  in  conjunction  with 
him  a  bacteriologist  who  will  examine  the  milk,  the 
veterinary  suigeon  will  in  time  and  through  experience 
become  a  great  deal  more  proficient  in  the  examination 
of  the  udders  than  the  man  who  only  occasionally 
makes  an  examination. 
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5595.  Mr.  Campbell. — You  know 
"  piner  "? — Yes. 


what  is  called  a 


5596.  Might  an  animal  be  mistaken  for  a  "  piner  " 
when  it  was  emaciated  from  some  other  cause  than 
tuberculosis? — Yes,  it  is  possible  that  an  animal  might 
be  a  "  piner  "  and  be  free  from  tuberculosis. 

5597.  Would  you  undertake  yourself,  as  a  farmer,  to 
pick  out  of  your  herd  clinically,  openly  palpably, 
afiected  animafs? — I  will  tell  you  what  I  did  try.  I 
saw  two  herds  slaughtered  in  Manchest^^r.  Before 
they  were  inocidated  I  said — "  I  will  try  myself  and 
pick  out  those  animals  suffering  from  tuberculosis  and 
those  that  are  not."  To  my  amazement,  the  animals 
that  I  thought  had  tub_ereulosis  were  free  from  it,  and 
the  animals  that  I  thought  were  the  healthy  cows  were 
the  worst  reacters.  I  had  that  experience  myself  in 
those  two  herds. 

5598.  Prof.  Mettam. — Which  shows  how  necessary 
it  is  to  have  professional  men? — There  was  no  bad 
case  in  these  two  herds,  and  that  was  proved  after- 
wards, because  the  carcasses  were  not  condemned. 

5599.  Take  it  that  a  farmer  has  got  a  "  piner,"  what 
is  tlie  first  thing  he  thinks  of? — Tuberculosis.  And  in 
most  cases  he  is  correct.  The  cows  that  are  emaciated 
from  other  diseases  than  tuberculosis  are  rare. 

5600.  Mr.  Cami'Bell. — Have  you  seen  heifers  after 
the  first  calf  come  down  to  such  a  condition  that  you 
might  think  them  "  piners  "? — Yes,  you  might  think 
that  the  animal  was  dying  from  tuberculosis,  and  in 
twelve  months  you  would  not  know  the  same  animal, 
she  would  be  so  improved.  In  the  Report  of  the 
International  Commission  on  Bovine  Tuberculosis, 
appointed  by  the  American  Veterinary  Medical 
Association,  it  was  stated  that  by  clinical  examination 
you  might  easily  mistake  an  animal  suffering  from 
^'  Johnes  "  disease  to  be  affected  with  tuberculosis. 

5601.  Mr.  Wilson. — I  am  sceptical  on  this  subject, 
and  I  want  to  ask  just  one  or  two  questions  on  the 
point.  You  certainly  were  not  prepared  to  dispute  tiio 
fact  that  there  is  a  proportion  of  obviously  tuberculous 
animals  that  no  one  could  mistake? — I  woidd  say  that 
tihere  are  a  few. 

5602.  I  am  speaking  of  open,  serious  tuberculosis, 
animals  with  running  sores  and  coughing,  and  ob- 
viously diseased? — Yes. 

5603.  The  estimate  that  was  put  before  us  of 
animals  of  this  type  in  Ireland  was  3,000  or  4,000. 
No  one  denies  that  these  animals  are  a  tremendous 
danger  to  the  milk  supply,  and  one  of  our  expert  wit- 
nesses said  that  if  these  animals  could  be  eliminated 
the  most  dangerous  element  in  the  trade  would  be 
taken  out? — I  would  only  partly  agree  with  him. 

5604.  That  was  his  evidence  at  any  rate.  We  will 
now  refer  to  the  evidence  you  quoted  from.  You 
notice  that  the  words  "  may  "  or  "  might  "  are  used, 
but  very  few  facts  are  given? — That  is  Dr.  Niven's 
statement  I  quoted.  It  is  typical  of  a  whole  number 
of  conclusions  that  experts  arrive  at.  They  say  the 
udder  "  might  "  be  wrong  or  "  may  "  be  wrong,  and 
that  it  "  may  "  affect  the  milk,  or  that  the  milk 
■"  may  "  be  wrong  without  the  uddor  being  visibly 
wrong.  In  Belfast  lately  they  have  been  going  in  for 
bacteriological  experiments,  to  see  how  much  of  the 
ordinary  milk  on  sale  is  affected  by  tuberculosis,  and 
ao  far  as  my  reading  has  gone,  they  have  not  yet 
discovered  tuberculosis  in  Belfast  market  milk.  I 
will  not  say  that  this  is  so  for  1911,  for  the  figures 
are  not  out,  but  I  am  certain  that  it  is  so  for  the 
earlier  years,  and  I  thinlc  I  am  right  in  saying  for  the 
later  years. 

5605.  Prof.  Mettam.^You  would  reject  all  cows 
with  diseased  udders  from  the  milk  supply? — No,  I 
would  not.  My  point  is  that  unless  you  ean  ascertain 
by  bacteriological  examination  that  the  milk  contains 
tubercle  bacilli,  you  are  not  justified  in  rejecting  all 
-cows  that  have  apparently  something  wrong  with  the 

udder. 

5606.  Mr.  Wilson. — You  would  go  as  far  as  this  

that  the  first  step  in  the  process  of  "dealing  with  tuber- 
culosis is  to  have  a  system  analogous  to  the  Belfast 

.system? — Yes. 

5607.  And  if  you  get  a  tubercular  sample,  follow  it 
up  until  you  get  to  the  byre? — Yes. 

5608.  And  find  out  which  cow  in  the  byre  gave  the 
tubercular  milk  and  out  her  throat?— That  is  sound. 
That  is  exactly  the  Manchester  method. 

5609.  I  was  going  to  come  to  that.  Dr.  Delepine 
has  designed  that  method  as  the  wav  of  eradicating 
iubereulosis? — Yes. 

5610.  And  he  has  not  gone  in  for  the  other  system 


of  condemning  the  cows  until  he  has  discovered  the 
tubercular  bacilli  in  the  milk? — That  is  so. 

5611.  There  are  two  opposite  ways  of  attacking  the 
problem? — Yes. 

5612.  In  other  words,  the  tuberculin  test  is  a  method 
of  discovering  cows  which  may  be  suspected  of  sup- 
plying tuberculous  milk,  but  is  a  very  expen- 
sive process  if  applied  on  a  national  scale? — 
Dr.  Delepine 's  method  is  this — When  he  discovers  a 
herd  from  which  milk  comes  containing  tubercle 
bacilli,  the  veterinary  surgeon  examines  and  selects  a 
number  of  the  cows  which  he  thinks  are  affected,  and 
sends  the  samples  of  milk  to  Dr.  Delepine  to  test,  so 
tluit  he  may  decide  which  particular  animal  is  affected. 
If  he  cannot  do  so  he  sends  back  the  veterinary  surgeon 
TO  make  another  examination.  When  they  find  the 
animal  that  gives  the  tuberculous  milk  they  try  to  get 
the  owners  to  destroy  it. 

5613.  Would  not  you  make  the  destruction  com- 
pulsory once  you  get  to  a  cow  of  that  kind? — I  would 
have  no  hesitation  in  doing  so. 

5614.  Prof.  Mettam. — There  are  other  things  that 
might  be  secreted  by  the  diseased  udder  besides  the 
tubercle  bacilli  that  rnight  not  be  wholesome  to  drink — 
cows  suffering  from  abscesses  and  actino-mycosis? — 
Yes. 

5615.  Consequently,  do  you  not  think  that  any 
animal  whose  udder  is  affected  should  be  weeded  out 
of  the  milking  supply? — It  depends  upon  what  you 
mean  by  "  affected." 

5616.  That  you  find  affected  as  the  result  of  clinical 
examination? — If  you  have  a  cow  that  has  signs  of 
induration,  I  do  not  consider  that  you  would  be  justi- 
fied in  condemning  her.  If  you  have  a  cow,  and  it  is 
apparent  to  anyone  that  she  has  tuberculosis,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  you  would  be  justified  then  in  weeding 
her  out  or  destroying  her. 

5617.  I  do  not  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Gordon,  on  the 
question  of  diseased  udders.  I  think  that  it  would  be 
wise  to  condemn  all  udders  that  are  notoriously 
diseased,  and  that  cows  with  such  udders  should  be 
taken  from  the  herd  supplying  the  milk,  because,  as 
you  have  said  in  your  evidence,  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  discover  that  the  udder  is  diseased,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  say  until  you  make  an  examination  what 
the  udder  is  suffering  from.  I  would  like  the  Com- 
mission to  remember  that  there  are  other  things 
besides  tubercle  that  may  be  present  in  the  milk,  and 
that  would  be  injurious — pus,  for  instance.  I  would 
like  to  ask  you.  Mr.  Gordon,  if  you  are  aware  of  the 
Ostertag  method? — Yes,  I  am  aware  of  the  three 
methods  of  stamping  out  tuberculosis  from  cattle — 
the  Bang.  Ostertag,  and  Delepine.  I  quite  agree  with 
what  Professor  Mettam  has  said,  but  I  wovdd  not  go 
so  far  as  to  condemn  a  cow  which  had,  perhaps,  the 
appearance  of  little  nodules,  which  might  not  be  tuber- 
culosis at  all,  but  ordinary  watery  cysts. 

5618.  Mr.  Wilson. — If  you  suspect  a  cow  of  beijig 
tuberculous,  why  not  apply  the  t<'st  then? — You  would 
get  over  a  great  many  of  the  difficulties  by  using  the 
tuberculin  test,  because  you  could  definitely  ascertain 
which  animals  had  tuberculosis,  and  if  you  had  the 
milk  analysed  you  could  arrive  at  a  definite  conclusion. 

5619.  Prof.  Mettam. — That  is  the  rational  manner 
of  examining  cattle — first,  the  tuberculin  test.  If  the 
cows  do  not  react  there  is  manifestly  no  tuberculosis 
of  the  udder  or  tubercular  milk  secreted.  If  the 
animal  reacts  it  is  necessary  to  see  if  she  is  giving 
tubercle  bacilli  in  her  milk,  because  we  know  that  the 
udder  may  be  sound  to  all  intents  and  purposes  and 
yet  secrete  the  tubercle  bacilli. 

Mr.  O'Brien. — And  she  may  give  the  tubercle  baciUi 
for  a  short  period  and  not  give  it  again  for  some  time. 

Prof.  Mettam. — Tliey  are  not  always  present  in 
every  "  meal."  I  would  like  Mr.  Gordon  to 
put  out  of  his  head  these  little  nodules  people  talk 
about.  They  always  suggest  tuberculosis  to  me? — 
That  is  the  term  used  by  the  veterinary  surgeons. 
They  condemn  cows  because  parts  of  the  udder 
become  hardened,  and  when  the  animal  is  killed,  it  is 
frequently  found  that  she  did  not  suffer  from  tuber- 
culosis. 

5620.  Mr.  Wilson. — The  normal  method  which  is 
recommended  for  solving  this  problem  is  to  go  to  every 
byre  and  apply  the  tuberculin  test,  to  isolate  the  re- 
acting cows  and  fatten  them  for  beef.  Tlie  opposite 
proposition  is  to  start  with  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
examining  the  milk  for  tubercle  and  trace  it  back  to 
the  district,  byre  and  cow,  and  if  there  is  an  obviously 
clinical  cow  liave  the  tuberculin  test  applied.  They 
are,  I  believe,  adopting  this  system  in  Belfast. 
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Wilncfs!!. — It  is  the  Manchester  system. 

.5621.  Mr.  Campbell. — The  farmer  should  not  be  sub- 
jected to  both  tests.  If  one  is  thorough  it  covers  the 
other. 

Prof.  Mettam. — A  combination  of  both  methods 
would  be  better.  A  person  who  is  going  to,  supply  milk 
.to  a  municipality  should  inform  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  of  the  fact,  and  then  the  Veterinary  Surgeon 
could  examine  liis  herd  and  give  him  a  certificate. 
When  the  milk  is  received  in  the  city  it  is  examined, 
and  if  in  the  meantime  that  cow  has  developed  tuber- 
culosis the  authorities  can  come  up  and  fetch  it  out. 

Witness. — Of  course,  if  the  owners  of  the  cows  were 
to  have  them  tested  that  woidd  get  over  the  difficulty 
and  the  Delepiue  system  of  having  checks  on  the 
isupply. 

r>622.  Mr.  Campbell. — lieference  was  made  to  sores 
in  udders.  Of  course,  you  mean  that  the  milk  of  such 
cows  should  not  be  put  into  the  public  supply? — Not 
\\'hile  the  cow  was  ill.  The  tuberculin  test  when  ap- 
jilied  to  a  dairy  herd  greatly  assists  in  determining 
which  cows  are  tuberculous,  but  does  not  indicate  which 
animals  are  giving  milk  containing  the  tubercle  bacilli. 
This  can  only  be  done  satisfactorily  by  a  bacteriological 
examination  of  the  milk  in  conjunction  with  the  in- 
oculation test.  The  application  of  the  tuberculin  test, 
the  isolation  of  infected  aiiimals,  and  the  disinfection 
of  the  building,  are  not  sufficient  in  themselves  to  cleai- 
a  herd  of  tuberculosis.  The  healthy  cattle  which  do 
not  react  sliould  be  kept  in  a  thoroughly  clean,  roomy, 
well  lighted  and  well  ventilated  cowhouse,  because  if 
the  building  is  dark,  badly  ventilated,  and  the  cubic 
air  space  per  animal  is  small,  the  germs  present  in  the 
building  are  likely  under  these  conditions  to  affect  the 
healthy  cows  and  cause  a  number  of  them  to  react  if 
tested  again  in  six  months.  Without  proper  housing 
accommodation  for  the  healthy  animals  in  a  herd,  and 
a  separate  building  for  isolating  those  animals  which 
are  tuberculous,  there  is  very  little  to  be  gained  by 
using  the  tuberculin  test.  The  difficulties  of  stamping 
out  tuberculosis  in  cattle  in  Ireland  are,  I  believe, 
greater  than  in,  say,  for  instai^ce.  the  Manchester  milk 
supply  radius,  because  in  the  latter  the  buildings  on 
farms  are  erected  by  the  landlords,  and  as  a  rule  are 
roomy,  well  lighted  and  well  ventilated,  quite  equal  to 
the  very  best  cowhouses  to  be  found  in  Great  Britain. 
In  Ireland  it  is  quite  different.  The  majority  of  far- 
mers have  had  to  erect  their  own  farm  buildings,  and 
many  of  these  are  neither  well  ventilated  nor  well 
lighted,  and  do  not  give  half  the  cubic  air  space  usually 
provided  in  England.  Besides,  many  farmers  have  no 
spare  buildings  for  isolating  diseased  animals.  Accord- 
ingly, regulations  or  Orders  regarding  the  ventilation 
and  lighting  of  cowhouses  and  cubic  air  space  to  be 
provided  for  each  animal,  such  as  are  adopted  by  local 
authorities  in  England,  would,  if  put  into  effect  in  this 
country,  call  for  much  more  drastic  changes  than  would 
be  generally  necessary  in  England,  and  would,  in  fact, 
require  the  expenditure  of  more  capital  than  the  ma- 
jority of  Irish  farmers  could  possibly  afford.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  must  point  out  that  on  Irish  farms  the 
cattle  are  out  in  the  open  air  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  in  England,  and  to  this  fact  may  be  attributed 
the  relatively  healthy  condition  of  our  stock:  and  also, 
owing  to  this  factor,  less  stringent  conditions  in  re- 
gard to  air  space  are  required  in  this  country.  I  never 
saw  a  "  piner  "  until  I  went  to  England. 

5623.  Prof.  Mettam. — But  you  have  seen  them  since 
you  came  back? — Yes.  I  never  saw  one  till  I  went  to 
Cheshire.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  prevalence  of 
them  there.  Furthermore,  farmers  convplain  that  if 
they  improve  buildings  or  erect  new  buildings,  their 
valuation  is  immediately  raised,  and  they  are  taxed  on 
their  own  improvements.  I  believe  in  the  past  this 
has  deterred  many  farmers  from  erecting  new  build- 
ings. If  the  valuation  were  not  increased  for,  say,  five 
years  after  the  buildings  were  altered  or  erected,  it 
would  give  the  farmer  time  to  realise  that  he  was 
gaining    some    advantage    from     his  improvements 


before  he  had  to  pay  the  increased  tax.  I  am 
perfectly  certain  that  this  has  deterred  a  great  many 
farmers  from  improving  their  premises  or  erecting 
new  buildings,  and  if  you  take  into  consideration 
districts  where  the  rates  are  actually  from  10s.  to  13s. 
in  the  £  on  the  valuation,  a  farmer  will  bo  slow  to 
put  up  a  byre,  the  valuation  on  which  may  be  £2 — 
and  you  cannot  have  a  very  great  byre  with  only  that 
valuation — because  he  knows  it  will  mean  an  increase 
in  his  taxation.  This  has  deterred  many  tenant- 
farmers  from  erecting  buildings  in  many  districts  where 
the  rates  are  so  high,  and  if  there  could  be  something 
done  as  I  suggest  a  great  many  more  farmers  would 
improve  their  premises. 

The  Chairman. — The  County  Councils  are  always  on  \ 
the  pounce  to  increase  their  valuation. 

r)624.  Lady  Evep.aed. — Relative  to  the  sale  of  milk, 
may  I  read  this  letter — "  With  regard  to  the  sale  of 
milk  and  cream  in  the  U.S.A..  the  regulations  are 
becoming  more  and  more  exacting.  The  milk  supply 
is  becoming  standardised,  graded  in  three  classes, 
viz.  : — (1)  Certified  milk;  (2)  Iuspect«l  milk;  (3) 
Pasteurised  milk.  (1)  Certified  milk  is  milk  from 
tested  animals,  containing  imder  30,000  bacilli  per  c.c. 
(2)  This  term  is  limited  to  raw  milk  from  cows  under 
veterinary  inspection,  produced  imder  certain  stringent 
regulations.  It  must  not  contain  more  than  100,000 
bacilli  per  c.c.  (3)  Pasteurised  milk.  All  milk  of 
unknown  origin  should  come  in  under  this  heading. 
The  State  of  Massachusetts  and  the  cities  of  New 
York  and  Chicago  have  lately  adopted  this  process  as 
a  preliminary  safeguard  against  disease,  so  that  all 
milk  that  does  not  come  under  either  of  the  first  two 
headings  will  be  rendered  safe  by  such  treatment." 

W^iTNESS  (continuing  his  evidence). — I  believe  the 
Department  would  be  prepared  to  assist  owners  of 
pure-bred  herds,  or  those  who  are  grading  up  herds  of 
dairy  cattle,  to  clear  their  stock  of  tuberculosis  by 
testing  their  animals  with  tuberculin,  free  of  cost,  if 
the  owners  are  prepared  to  comply  with  certain  con- 
ditions on  the  following  lines  : — (1)  Separate  the 
animals  which  react  from  those  which  are  healthy ; 
house  them  in  different  buildings,  and  pasture  them  in 
different  fields.  (2)  Take  the  calves  at  birth  from 
those  dams  which  are  tuberculous.  (3)  Rear  the  calves 
on  milk  which  is  originally  free,  or  is  rendered  free, 
from  tubercle  bacilli.  These  calves  should  not  come 
into  contact  in  any  way  with  the  reacting  animals. 
(4)  Gradually  get  rid  of  those  aiiimals  which  develop 
clinical  symptoms  of  tuberculosis,  or  yield  milk  con- 
taining tubercle  bacilli,  by  having  the  animals 
slaughtered.  (5)  Allow  their  herd  to  be  tested  again 
in  six  months,  and  afterwards  once  each  year  until 
the  herd  is  perfectly  sound.  Each  time  the  test  is 
carried  out  all  diseased  animals  should  be  removed 
from  those  which  are  healthy. 

562;").  Prof.  Mettam. — That  is  Bang's  method? — It 
is  partly  Bang's  and  Ostertag's. 

r)626.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — It  seems  that  most 
cows  calve  in  October,  November  and  December 
throughout  Ireland — are  these  the  chief  months? — No; 
those  are  the  months  of  the  year  when  fewer  cows 
calve.  The  majority  calve  in  the  spring  months, 
March,  April  and  Mav. 

5627.  Do  the  cows  that  calve  in  October,  November 
and  December  give  less  milk? — No,  more  milk.  The 
farmers  have  an  idea  that  the  cows  that  calve  in  the 
spring  and  are  put  out  on  grass  will  leave  a  larger 
profit  than  those  that  calve  in  October,  and  also  that 
the  expense  is  less. 

5628.  So  that  it  is  an  educational  matter? — Yes. 

5629.  Mr.  Campbell.— And  the  Cow-Testing  Associa- 
tions are  designed  to  bring  it  home  to  the  people.  That 
is  what  the  Department  are  endeavouring  to  instil  into 
the  minds  of  the  farmers — that  winter  dairying  is 
important  ? — Yes. 

The  Chairman. — Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Gordon, 
for  your  extremely  interesting  evidence. 


The  Commi>isioti  fhm  adjourned  to    the  foUowinj   Mondaij  morning. 
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SIXTEENTH  DAY.— MONDAY,  29th  JANUARY,  1912. 

The  Commissioners  met  at  No.  5,  Upper  Castle  Yard,  Dublin. 

Present: — P.  J.  O'll^EiLL,  Esq.  (Chairman);  Lady  Everard;  Miss  Margaret  McNeill;  Sir 
Stewart  Woodhouse,  m.d.  ;  George  A.  Moorhead,  Esq.,  f.r.c.s.l  ;  Alec.  Wilson,  Esq. ; 
aad  Dermod  O'Brien,  Esq. 

S.  W.  Strange,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


Mr.  J.  Ralph  Dagg,  Dp.  Ec,  T.C.D.,  examiiied. 


5630.  The  CHAiiiMAN.— Yovi  are  Clerk  of  the  Rural 
District  Council  of  Baltinglass  No.  1? — Yes. 

5631  In  the  Jischargo  of  your  duties  jfou  have  be- 
come familiar  with  the  provisions  of  the  Dairies  and 
Milk-liops  Order?— Yes. 

5632.  Has  the  Order  been  put  into  operation  in  your 
district? — Yes,  in  fact  we  adopted  the  old  Order  of 
'78.    The  Order  has  for  years  been  in  operation. 

5633.  You  had  actually  been  making  an  inspection 
before  the  new  Order  came  into  force? — Y''es. 

5634.  Will  you  kindly  tell  tlie  Commission  what  pro- 
vision is  made  by  your  Council  for  putting  this  Order 
into  operation? — We  have  in  the  Rural  District  of 
Baltinglass  No.  1  two  Dairy  Inspectors. 

5635.  Are  they  qualified  men? — No.  They  were 
Relieving  Officers  who  were  appointed  under  the  old 
Order,  and  they  were  continued. 

5636.  They  have  no  professional  training,  but,  of 
course,  they  have  a  varied  experience  of  the  Order 
owing  to  their  long  service? — Yes. 

5637.  Is  anything  further  done  by  your  Council 
under  the  Order? — I  think  I  mentioned  in  the  reply 
I  gave  to  the  queries  of  your  Secretary  the  number 
of  dairies  that  are  registered  in  the  district.  There 
are  only  33  persons  registered  for  189  cows  as  dairy- 
men, cowkeepers,  or  purveyors  of  milk  for  the  entire 
rural  district,  containing  an  area  of  104,000  acres. 

5638.  And  a  population  of  9,700?— Yes. 

56.39.  In  the  town  of  Baltinglass,  do  you  know  is 
there  a  scarcity  of  milk  for  thj  proper  inhabitants? — 
Yes,  though  I  think  the  town  of  Baltinglass  is  better 
supplied  with  milk  than  many  other  country  towns, 
because  many  of  the  shopkeepers  have  town  parks, 
and  they  sell  milk  to  their  own  customers;  but  a 
labouring  man  told  me  that  he  could  not  get  milk,  as 
his  narne  was  not  on  the  shopkeeper's  books. 

.5640.  You  must  be  a  recognised  customer  at  a 
certain  shop  to  enable  you  to  procure  milk? — Yes. 
The  milk  acts  as  a  draw  to  the  provision  and  other 
shops.  On  inquiry  I  found  that  there  has  been  a 
great  diminution  in  the  number  of  milch  cows  kept 
by  the  traders  of  Baltinglass  within  the  last  30  years. 

5641.  To  what  cause  do  you  attribute  that? — Well, 
there  is  a  diminution  of  tillage,  and  people  go  in  for 
rearing  store  cattle.  Baltinglass  Fair  has  improved  in 
that  respect,  as  those  acquainted  with  the  cattle  trade 
know. 

5642.  Do  you  know  have  the  provisions  of  the  Order 
and  its  enforcement  by  your  Council  in  any  degree 
limited  the  supply  of  milk?— No.  There  were  195  cows 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  thirty  years  ago, 
and  at  present  there  are  only  65  cows,  and  some  of 
these  people,  T  am  sorry  to  say,  are  not  registered. 

5643.  Do  you  enforce  registration? — Not  as  perfectly 
as  it  should  be. 

5644.  Would  you  tell  the  Commission  exactly  why 
it  is  you  don't  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Order — is 
it  because  you  believe  that  it  would  restrict  the  milk 
supply? — No,  but  some  people  don't  like  to  be  regis- 
tered for  the  sale  of  milk,  and  where  they  have  been 
compelled  to  register  the  moment  that  the  demand  for 
milk  ceases  they  stop.  I  wdll  give  a  case  that  will 
show  you  what  I  mean.  There  is  a  district — the  Glen 
of  Imael — where  there  is  an  artillery  range  during  the 
summer  months.  The  man  supplying  the  range  with 
milk  registers  only  during  the  summer,  and  then 
applies  for  a  withdrawal  of  his  registration.  The 
following  summer  he  will  take  up  the  registration 
again. 

5645.  What  becomes  of  the  cows  that  a  man  like 
that  would  keep  during  the  period  the  soldiers  are  not 
ill  camp? — I  presume  he  converts  the  milk  into  butter. 


5646.  For  what  reason  do  you  suggest  that  he  applies 
for  the  withdrawal  of  his  registration — is  it  to  prevent 
your  officer  from  inspecting  his  premises? — I  hold  that 
is  so. 

5647.  Has  the  inspection  made  by  your  officer  led 
to  improved  conditions  regarding  the  housing  of  the 
animals  and  the  cleanliness  of  those  who  are,  in 
attendance  on  them? — It  has. 

5648.  And  these  restrictions  are  regarded  as  irksome 
by  cow -keepers? — Yes,  undoubtedly. 

5649.  And  the  moment  they  find  it  possible  to  break 
free  from  these  restrictions  they  will  do  so? — Some  of 
them  will  do  so. 

5650.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  wise  to  put  the 
Order  into  operation  generally  in  regard  to  all  the 
people  who  produce  milk? — I  do. 

5651.  And  don't  you  believe  that  if  the  Order  were 
indiscriminately  administered  thro\ighout  the  entire 
district,  this  feeling  that  is  entertained  towards 
it — the  desire  that  seems  to  be  manifested  to  evade 
this  provision,  must  die  out? — Yes,  I  think  a  com- 
pulsory rule  is  better  than  an  optional  one. 

5652.  Perhaps  this  is  rather  a  difficult  question  for 
you  to  answer — do  local  influences  in  any  way  govern 
the  administration  of  the  Order  by  your  Council? — 
Well,  that  is  rather  a  difficult  question  for  me.  I  must 
say  that  I  cannot  tell  you  from  memory  of  any  flagrant 
case. 

.5653.  At  all  events  there  is  a  feeling  prevailing 
that  the  application  of  the  Order  imposes  certain  con- 
ditions which  are  regarded  as  irksome  by  the  cow- 
keepers,  and  this  prevents  the  Order  from  being  put 
into  operation  indiscriminately?— I  have  known  eases 
where  infectious  diseases  existed  in  houses  where  milk 
was  sold  by  shop-keepers  who  had  friends  on  the 
Council,  and  some  members  of  the  Council  themselves^ 
and  these  diseases  were  not  reported. 

5654.  Is  not  that  a  source  of  danger  to  the  p\iblie? — 
Yes,  but  I  camiot  tell  you  of  a  case  of  disease  being 
spread  from  that  source,  but  I  know  disease  existed  in 
houses  where  milk  was  sold,  and  that  the  disease  was 
not  notified.  There  is  a  tendency  to  conceal  disease 
if  they  can.  There  have  been  melancholy  results.  A 
clergyman  in  my  neighbourhood  attended  a  person 
recently  and  in  consequence  conveyed  scarlatina  to  his 
family,  and  one  of  his  children  died  of  the  disease. 

5655.  That  case  was  not  reported? — No. 

5656.  Have  you  made  a  notification  of  tuberculosis 
imperative  ? — No. 

.5657.  Your  people  don't  seem  anxious  to  advertise 
their  misfortunes? — No,  the  Comity  Council  adopted 
the  Noxious  Weeds  Act,  and  afterwards  it  was 
cancelled. 

5658.  Certainly  you  are  not  particularly  anxious  to 
adopt  modern  methods  of  legislation  in  your  districts?' 
— Members  of  the  Council,  you  see,  were  interested, 
and  they  opposed  it. 

5659.  Is  there  a  diminution  of  tillage  in  your  dis- 
trict?— Yes,  you  can  get  the  official  figures. 

5660.  I  would  like  to  know  how  far  this  diminution 
is  a  factor  in  reducing  the  milk  supply  for  consumption 
amongst  the  poor? — It  is  to  some  extent,  but  to  what 
extent  I  camiot  exactly  say.  I  consulted  with  the 
Medical  Officers  of  Health  and  they  told  me  there 
was  a  deficiency  in  the  milk  supply.  In  fact,  one 
doctor  told  me  that  there  was  no  use  in  ordering  milk 
for  people,  that  it  was  not  procurable.  I  have  known 
doctors  who  purchased  milk  and  gave  it  to  the  patients, 
w^ho  could  not  get  it  otherwise.  A  policeman  in-  the 
village  of  Kiltegan  told  nie  lie  had  to  buy  condensed 
milk.  Some  people  come  iii  from  the  coimtry  two 
miles  to  Baltinglass  and  Hacketstown  for  their  milk 
supply. 
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.5661.  Are  there  any  creameries  at  all  in  your 
districfc?— No.  ,«  tm 

5662.  Nor  in  the  surrounding  neighbourhood  .-"—JNo. 

.5663.  It  is  hardlv  necessary  to  inquire,  when  jou  said 
the  milk  supply  is  so  limited,  whether  or  not  children 
of  the  poorer  classes  get  a  sufficient  quantity  of  mdk 
as  a  food?- They  don't.  I  made  inquiries  some  years 
a^^o  at  the  request  of  Mr.  WiUiam  Fox,  Secretary  to 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  I  interviewed  some  labourers. 
One  labourer,  with  a  wife  and  four  children,  told  me 
that  he  got  a  halfpennvworth  of  milk  in  the  morning 
and  a  halfpennywortli  in  the  evening— about  a  pint  a 
day.  That  man  and  his  family  if  in  the  workhouse 
wo\dd  get  at  least  a  gallon  of  milk  a  day.  An  able- 
bodied  workingman  in  the  workhouse  would  get  in  the 
morning  half-pint  of  milk,  and  half-pint  at  supper,  and 
children  from  nine  to  fifteen  years,  one  pint  in  the 
moi'ning  and  three-quarters  of  a  pint  in  the  evening. 
That  was  our  old  dietary  scale  up  to  a  few  months 
ago,  when  a  new  one  was  put  into  operation. 

.5664.  Is  the  milk  supply  increased  in  that?— Break- 
fast half-a-pint,  dinner  a  pint,  and  supper  half-a-pint, 
for  able-bodied  men;  and  children  from  eight  to  sixteen 
years,  half-pint  for  breakfast,  and  some  days  they  get 
milk  and  other  days  lentil  soup,  and  for  supper  three- 
quarters  of  a  pint  of  cocoa  milk — the  proportion  of  milk 
is  half-pint  to  each  pint  of  cocoa. 

5665.  And  in  the  majority  of  instances  labourers 
purchase  for  their  families  only  a  halfpennyworth  in 
the  morning  and  a  halfpennyworth  in  the  evening? — 
Yes,  and  a  pennyworth  in  some  cases.  That  applies 
while  the  labourer's  family  is  small  and  cannot  help 
him.  but  when  they  are  able  to  help  they  get  a  larger 
quantity. 

5666.  Is  the  larger  quantity  available? — Not  at 
prest.nt,  and  there  is  a  complete  absence  of  butter- 
milk. A  farmer  told  me  more  porter  is  drunk  in  the 
hayfield  than  buttermilk. 

5667.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  absence  of  milk 
for  children  must  necessarily  have  an  effect  on  the 
constitutions  of  the  rising  generation? — Yes,  I  do 
think  so.  The  children  seem  pinched.  They  are  not 
the  rosy-cheeked  children  we  had  of  old. 

5668.  And  if  the  district  in  which  they  reside  is 
visited  by  an  epidemic  children  such  as  you  describe 
would  quickly  succumb? — Yes,  I  am  told  by  the  doctors 
that  their  disease-resisting  power  would  be  less. 

5669.  Have  you  thought  of  any  scheme  whereby  the 
deficiency  existing  in  your  district  could  be  remedied? — 
Well.  I  think  I  suggested  co-operation. 

5670.  What  form  do  you  suggest  it  sliould  take? — I 
should  like  to  see  a  society  of  farmers  organised,  say, 
with  the  assistance  of  people  of  all  denominations, 
especially  the  clergymen,  and  if  a  certain  amount  of 
capital  was  fixed,  that  each  person  should  become  a 
shareholder  for  one  or  more  shares ;  they  should  pay 
up  5s.  on  these  shares,  and  then  I  would  expect  the 
Government  to  give  a  loan  (as  I  am  opposed  to  sub- 
vention grants),  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  milk  depots  worked  by  co-operation. 
The  rate  of  interest  would,  of  course,  depend  on  the 
period  within  which  the  loan  was  repayable.  It  is  hard 
for  me  to  condemn  a  District  Council,  but  I  do  think 
District  Council  management  would  not  be  a  success. 

5671.  Do  you  think  that  your  plan  would  be  pre- 
feral)le  to  one  which  would  endow  a  local  authority 
with  power  to  procure  land  compulsorily  and  carry  on 
dairying  in  a  municipal  way? — I  do,  both  practically 
and  from  a  point  of  view  of  principle.  This  is  a  matter 
whicli  the  individual  element  enters  into  largely,  and 
at  the  present  time  our  District  Councillors  have 
enough  to  do  without  embarking  on  schemes  of  this 
kind.  The  members  of  the  Council  arc  not  people  of 
leisure,  which  is  a  great  drawback.  The  consequence 
is  that  in  my  own  Union  the  internal  management 
of  th?  workhouse  is  not  looked  after  as  well  as  it 
migbi.  be.  I  think  the  House  Committee  never  saw  a 
meal  cooked  in  the  workhouse  for  the  last  ten  years. 
They  come  into  the  Board-room  and  discharge  the  work 
that;  comes  before  them,  but  to  supervise  the  domestic 
arrangements  of  the  workhouse  they  do  not  do  it,  and 
the  question  of  a  dairy  would  be  a  domestic  manage- 
ment. The  Councillors  have  not  leisure  enough  to  do 
that.  At  the  present  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  quorum  to 
carry  on  the  business  of  the  Board.  There  are  some 
dangers  of  abuse  arising.  I  regret  Uj  have  to  put  my 
opinion  against  others. 


5672.  We  are  glad  to  receive  the  opinion  of  every 
witness.  This  Commission  is  not  committed  to  any 
definite  view,  so  do  not  understand  that  there  is  not 
absolute  freedom  to  express  your  own  unbiassed 
judgment,  utterly  regardless  of  whatever  authority  you 
may  come  in  conflict  with? — Of  course,  I  have  great 
respect  for  the  person  who  put  forward  the  other 
theory,  but  I  have  my  own  ideas.  That  is  my  idea — 
co-operation  of  farmers,  aided  by  a  loan. 

5673.  What  I  want  to  know  from  you  is,  how  far 
it  would  be  possible  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  a 
certain  number  of  people  of  leisure  to  work  and  control 
such  a  scheme  as  you  have  outlined  ? — The  attempt  was 
made  twice,  and  I  think  on  the  last  occasion  it  woidd 
have  been  carried  through  by  a  clergyman — Father  Phe- 
lan — only  that  he  got  into  poor  health.  I  think  it  would 
have  gone  through  then  only  for  that.  I  think  at  the 
present  time  the  milk  produced  by  the  smaller  farmers 
is  being  badly  worked.  They  keep  the  cream  until 
it  makes  bad  butter.  In  fact,  we  have  no  butter 
supply.  At  present,  if  you  want  to  get  butter  you  have 
to  get  Cleeve's. 

5674.  You  have  not  a  butter  market  in  Baltinglass? 
— We  have,  but  not  in  the  winter  time.  If  this 
co-operative  depot,  I  suggest,  got  the  milk  from  the 
smaller  farmers,  and  were  bound  to  sell  it  at  a  reason- 
able price — a  penny  a  pint — eightpence  a  gallon  is 
ample — I  think  it  would  be  the  best  means  of  dealing 
with  the  matter. 

5675.  Do  you  think  that  milk  could  be  produced  for 
that  price  at  a  reasonable  profit  in  your  district? — Yes. 

5676.  The  cost  of  producing  milk  varies  in  different 
localities? — Yes,  owing  to  competition  we  have  a  low 
contract  price  in  the  Workhouse. 

5677.  What  is  your  usual  contract  price? — For  the 
last  five  years,  from  5id.  to  6M.  a  gallon. 

5678.  So  that  there  is  a  safe  margin  between  that 
price  and  8d.  a  gallon? — Yes,  and  any  milk  left  over 
after  9  a.m.,  or  8  p.m.,  could  be  converted  into  butter. 
The  milk  should  be  sold  at  the  depot  from  7  to  9  in  the 
morning,  and  from  6  to  8  in  the  evening. 

5679.  And  the  surplus  converted  into  butter? — Yes. 

5680.  And  you  do  not  apprehend  that  there  would 
be  any  difficulty  in  getting  a  sufficient  number  of 
people  resident  in  your  district  to  manage  and  control 
such  a  scheme  if  once  started? — I  am  sanguine  in  that 
respect. 

5681.  And  the  only  condition  that  you  would  impose 
is  that  money  should  be  had  on  reasonable  terms  for 
the  purpose  of  covering  the  capital  expenditure? — 
Yes,  not  exceeding  the  nominal  capital,  because  the 
State  should  have  security. 

5682.  Are  you  opposed  tcj  a  subvention  from  the 
State  or  local  rate? — I  am. 

5683.  And  you  believe  it  would  be  possible  to  deal 
with  the  difficulty  independent  of  that? — Yes,  I  think 
it  is  the  only  way  to  do  it.  Yon  have  the  case  of  the 
Labourers  Acts  money  at  three  and  a  half  per  cent., 
and  it  is  utilised  at  a  loss ;  it  returns  only  a  percentage 
of  one  and  a  half.  The  labourers'  cottages  scheme  is 
actually  collectivism  in  one  sense. 

5684.  That  is  largely  controlled  by  local  authorities — 
the  rent  that  is  charged  to  the  labourers? — All  over 
Ireland  the  rent  charged  is  not  equal  to  the  interest 
on  the  loan. 

5685.  I  admit  it  is  not,  but  at  the  same  time  it  must 
be  remembered  that  it  is  possible  to  work  that  scheme 
without  loss,  if  the  local  authorities  set  it  up  as  a 
principle  of  their  administration? — Yes,  it  may  be 
theoretically  possible. 

5686.  But  you  think  it  is  practically  impossible? — Yes. 

5687.  It  has  been  suggested  to  the  Commission  by 
representatives  of  other  interests  that  the  introduction 
of  the  labourers'  cottages  into  the  district  has  broken 
the  bond  that  subsisted  between  the  employer  and 
employee,  and  has  nmdered  the  milk  supply  less 
general  than  it  was  previous  to  the  introduction  of  the 
Acts.  Has  that  effect  been  produced  in  your  district 
to  some  extent? — Yes.  Heretofore  the  labourer  lived 
"  under  "  a  man.  as  it  was  called,  and  in  addition 
to  his  wages  he  had  the  right  to  get  a  supply  of  milk. 
He  has  his  independence  now,  but  he  has  bought  it 
at  a  price  that  often  leaves  him  in  a  position  not  to 
be  able  to  get  milk  from  the  farmer  for  whom  he 
formerly  worked,  and  the  fact  that  he  applied  for  a 
cottage  on  a  farm  was  too  often  a  reason  why  the  farmer 
dismissed  him. 
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5688.  At  all  events,  you  think  that  the  relations 
subsisting  between  the  employer  and  employee  have 
substantially  varied  owing  to  the  independence 
secured  by  the  labourers  under  the  Labourers  Acts? — 
Yes,  so  far  as  the  supply  of  milk  is  concerned. 

5689.  We  have  been  dealing  up  to  the  present  with 
a  scheme  which  was  apparently  only  suitable  for  a 
to^TO? — Yes. 

5690.  How  would  you  suggest  that  a  rural  district 
should  be  dealt  with  for  a  similar  purpose? — First  of 
all,  I  woxild  encourage  the  breeding  of  hornless  goats. 
About  eight  years  ago  I  was  at  a  Tuberculosis  Congress 
in  London,  and  in  the  Veterinary  Section  a  Belgian 
gentleman  stated  that  tuberculosis  broke  out  amongst 
his  cows,  and  he  got  a  supply  of  hornless  goats  to 
complete  a  contract  for  the  supplj'  of  milk  which  he 
had.  He  said  that  they  were  less  mischievous  than 
the  horned  variety,  and  the  milk  was  more  palatable. 

5691.  You  think  the  goat  question  would  solve  the 
difficulty  in  the  rural  districts? — That  would  be  one 
means.  Outside  two  miles  of  a  town,  if  the  small 
farmers  could  be  got  to  put  their  heads  together,  and 
get  modern  utensils  instead  of  the  old  dash-churns,  it 
would  be  a  great  matter.  I  attended  dairy  lectures 
in  my  district,  and  when  I  asked  the  dairy  instructor 
what  was  the  price  of  these  utensils  it  occurred  to  me 
that  the  price  was  prohibitive  to  tte  small  farmer. 
None  of  the  small  farmers  at  present  could  aSord  to 
pay  £12  or  ^£15  for  the  modern  appliances  used  by 
the  dairy  instructor;  it  amounted  i,c>  a  whole. year's 
rent;  and  it  would  be  well  if  you  could  get  five  or 
six  of  the  small  farmers  to  churn  on  different  days, 
and  let  the  County  Council  have  power  to  supply  them 
with  churning  utensils,  as  they  did  potatoes  and  oats 
under  the  Seed  Supply  Acts.  I  think  that  would  help 
the  matter. 

5692.  Do  you  suggest  the  County  Council  rather  than 
the  District  Council? — The  County  Council  are  the  rate 
authorities;  the  District  Council  do  not  strike  the  rates. 

5693.  Now,  you  are  apparently  varying  your  views, 
because  you  do  suggest  striking  a  rate  for  this  par- 
ticular purpose? — It  is  called  a  rate.  It  is  assessing  an 
instalment  upon  each  person  who  would  get  the  utensils. 

5694.  Leviable  on  these  alone? — Yes,  the  same  as 
on  the  people  who  got  the  seed  potatoes.  It  is  legally 
called  a  rate,  but  it  is  really  an  instalment  of  a  loan 
to  individuals. 

5695.  I  would  like  to  have  your  views  on  another 
suggestion  made  before  the  Commission.  How  do  you 
think  a  scheme  like  this  would  work  :  supposing  the 
District  Council  had  authority  to  enable  them  to  enter 
into  a  contract  with  landowners  and  cowkeepers  in 
parts  of  your  district,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  a 
fixed  quantity  of  milk,  to  be  delivered  within  a  certain 
radius  by  them,  at  a  fixed  price,  which  would  be 
guaranteed  and  paid  by  the  District  Council.  How  far 
do  you  think  that  would  be  a  practicable  scheme  if 
the  goat  scheme  was  not  entirely  effective? — I  think 
that  scheme  seems  to  me  to  have  possibilities  about 
it.  It  means  to  a  certain  extent  out-door  relief  in 
kind,  only  that  you  pay  for  it.  I  am  aware  that 
in  some  unions  the  relieving  officer  gives  relief  in 
Ijind— tea,  bread,  sugar,  etc.  This  is  practi- 
cally the  same  kind  of  scheme,  only  that  the  people 
pay  for  what  they  get. 

5696.  The  only  object  that  I  have  in  my  mind  is 
to  ensure  that  people  living  in  remote  districts,  who 
now  find  it  impossible  to  procure  milk  for  their 
children,  even  if  they  had  the  money  to  buy  it,  should 
be  provided  with  a  supply.  How  far  do  you  think 
that  condition  prevails  in  any  part  of  your_  district — 
is  there  any  part  of  it  in  which  people  having  money 
to  buy  milk  for  their  children  find  it  impossible  to 
procure  it? — Yes,  there  is. 

.5697.  And  do  you  not  think  it  ought  to  be  the  firs!, 
essential  of  local  administration?— Well,  my  own 
sympathies  are  with  the  ideas  underlying  it,  but  still 
I  do  not  like  the  State  to  interfere  too  materially  with 
individual  efforf^with  the  persons  who  are  trying  to 
live  as  milk  producers. 

5698.  I  must  say  I  do  not  see  any  conflict  betwe.;j 
trade  interests  and  a  scheme  of  the  particular  kind  that 
I  have  described,  because  it  is  not  ruuning  an  opposition 
shop  to  any  vested  interest.  It  is  simply  purveying 
a  certain  article  in  a  district  in  which  at  present  it 
is  not  procurable? — It  is  very  hard  to  say  or  to  know 
where  the  influence  would  end. 

5699.  I  can  quite  understand,  but  do  you  not  think 
that  the  public  health  is  really  one  of  the  prime  con- 
siderations of   any    administration,  whether  local  or 


State? — Yes,  but  still  1  think  there  is  a  limit.  There 
should  be  some  limit  to  State  iuterference.  Of  course,, 
it  is  very  hard  to  strike  the  line,  because  if  you  push 
it  to  its  logical  conclusion  where  will  it  end. 

5700.  Have  you  the  same  objection  to  a  local  rate  being, 
used  for  the  purpose  as  to  a  State  subvention? — I  have. 

5701.  At  the  i^reseut  time  the  local  rates  are  raised 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  homes  for  the  destitute, 
hospitals  for  the  sick,  industrial  schools  for  destitute 
children,  asylums  for  the  insane.  All  of  these  objects 
are  for  tlie  purjjose  of  protecting  those  who  have  the 
misfortune  to  be  under  a  visitation  of  providence. 
The  scheme  for  the  supplying  of  milk  would  begin  to 
build  up  robust  constitutions  in  the  rising  generation, 
and  thereby  limit  the  mmiber  of  those  who  in  the 
future  would  become  the  victims  of  these  misfortunes. 
Is  it  not  an  analogous  application  of  public  money; 
the  only  difference  being  that  in  the  one  instance  it 
is  prevention,  and  in  the  other  cure? — I  cannot  give 
you  my  opinion  in  my  own  words,  but  I  would  like  to 
read  a  paragraph  from  an  American  publication.  It  is 
from  a  Professor  of  Economy  in  an  American  University. 

5702.  I  have  a  great  respect  for  many  things 
American,  but  I  draw  the  line  at  American  journalism. 
— This  is  a  standard  book  on  the  question  of  public 
finance  by  a  Professor  of  Economy  in  an  American 
University.  You  asked  me  a  question  that  I  find  it 
difficult  to  reply  to  in  my  own  words.  The  opinion  I 
refer  to  is  that  of  Dr.  Plehn,  author  of  "  Public 
Finance."  He  states — "  It  is  impossible  to  approve 
on  a  priori  grounds  of  every  intrusion  of  the  State 
into  fields  liitherto  set  aside  for  the  individual.  Only 
when  such  intrusion  does  not  lessen  individual  power, 
energy,  ambition  and  ability  to  advance  is  it  permitted. 
And  only  when  it  promises  definitely  to  increase  the 
importance  of  the  individual  in  the  long  run  is  it 
desirable.  The  burden  of  proof  is,  therefore,  in  each 
concrete  case  thrown  upon  the  persons  who  would  have 
the  State  advance  into  new  fields." 

5703.  I  would  prefer  it  in  your  own  words,  but  I 
will  not  press  you? — When  I  look  at  the  matter  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  public  health  it  is  a  case  for 
State  assistance,  and  I  have  advocated  State  assistance 
in  the  way  of  a  loan. 

5704.  What  I  do  not  understand  was  why,  having, 
gone  a  certain  distance,  you  are  not  prepared  to  go 
further? — I  look  upon  subventions  as  falling  unjustly, 
and  amounting  to  a  poll-tax — a  tax  on  the  people  at  large. 

5705.  It  is  because  you  think  that  these  people  them- 
selves would  have  to  participate  in  the  payment  of 
this  particular  tax  that  you  think  it  unjust  to  levy  it 
on  the  whole? — Yes. 

5706.  Would  not  that  make  it  less  demoralising — 
the  fact  that  these  people  were  conscious  that  they 
were  contributing  themselves? — There  is  a  great  danger 
of  abuse  in  subvention  grants. 

5707.  You  are  strongly  in  favour  of  procuring  co- 
operation for  the  supply  of  milk  to  towns? — Yes. 

5708.  How  far  do  you  think  that  scheme  could  be 
worked  for  the  country,  supposing  you  discard  what 
I  suggested — how  would  you  suggest  the  application  of 
your  co-operative  scheme  in  remote  mountainous  dis- 
tricts?— There  the  goat  would  come  in,  because  he 
could  do  very  little  harm  on  a  mountain.  You  have 
at  present  a  scheme  for  subsidising  bulls.  To  my  mind 
it  is  the  cows  which  should  be  subsidised,  because,  as  a 
rule,  the  valuable  male  animal  belongs  to  a  gentleman 
of  means;  and  I  think  if  desirable  heifers  got  a 
premium,  provided  the  farmers  kept  them  until  they 
were  milch  cows,  it  would  tend  to  promote  a  more 
plentiful  milk  supply. 

5709.  I  am  very  sorry  Mr.  Campbell  is  not  pi'esent 
to  hear  this  particular  view,  because  it  would  be  of 
practical  interest  to  him. — My  experience  is  that  the 
local  noblemen,  the  wealthy  gentlemen  farmers,  and 
the  wealthy  people,  will  have  a  valuable  male  animal 
whether  they  get  a  subsidy  or  not,  and  I  think  the 
small  farmer  should  be  encouraged  to  keep  a  .good 
breed  of  milch  cows;  because  if  he  can  get  £14  for  a 
good  heifer  she  is  sold  to  be  turned  into  beef. 

5710.  You  think  the  best  types  of  animals  are  not 
kept  for  the  purpose  of  producing  milk? — I  am  afraid 
not  all. 

5711.  And  you  believe  that  fact  has  a  certain 
influence  in  limiting  the  supply  of  milk? — Yes.  The 
buyers  look  out  for  the  good  cow  that  is  easily  con- 
verted into  meat.  I  see  at  Limerick  the  other  day, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  County  of  Limerick  Agricultural 
a)id  Technical  Committee,  the  following  amendment 
was  proposed  to  a  resolution — "  That  owners  of  cows 
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calviug  between  1st  October  and  1st  January  get  a 
subsidy  of  £2  per  cow  for  the  first  year,  £1  10s.  for  the 
second  year,  and  £1  for  the  third  year,  not  to  be 
given  to  anyone  who  has  not  at  least  two  cows  calved 
between  the  dates  mentioned.  No  man  to  receive 
more  than  £16  in  any  one  year.  Owners  of  subsidised 
cows  must  guarantee  to  send  the  full  milk  supply  of 
those  cows  to  the  creamery;  and  we  ask  the  Depart- 
ment for  a  subsidy  of  £3,000  to  carry  out  the  scheme." 
This  amendment  was  rejected  and  the  following 
resolution  was  passed  : — "  Resolved — That  having 
exhaustively  considered  the  question  of  winter  dairying, 
we  request  the  Department,  as  an  encouragement  to 
the  movement  in  this  country,  to  subsidise  all  milk 
supplies  to  creameries,  and  to  the  extent  of  'id.  per 
gallon  for  the  months  of  December,  -January  and 
February  in  each  year,  such  subsidy  only  to  be 
calculated  on  the  increased  supply  over  their  ordinary 
supply,  calculated  on  the  three  previous  years' 
average." 

5712.  That  is  quite  a  new  aspect  of  the  question? — 
The  idea  tiiere  of  the  subsidy  for  the  cows  agrees  with 
niy  own . 

.5713.  Referring  to  your  earlioir  evidence  with  regard 
to  the  dairy  inspectors,  what  is  it  that  these  officers 
do  in  your  district? — They  inspect  the  registered 
dairies  monthly,  and  state  in  stereotyped  fashion  the 
height,  length,  and  breadth  of  the  premises,  the 
number  of  cubic  feet,  that  the  water  is  sufficient  and 
premises  clean.  I  think  it  is  more  from  a  sanitary 
point  of  view  that  their  services  are  effective,  because 
where  manure  heaps  are  too  near  the  house,  and  the 
houses  not  limewashed,  they  serve  notices, 

5714.  Do  they  report  defects  of  that  kind  to  the 
Council? — Yes. 

.')715.  And  is  action  taken? — Yes. 

.5716.  Even  to  prosecution? — We  have  no  prosecu- 
tions; they  comply  with  our  orders. 

.5717.  The  mere  service  of  the  notice  was  sufficient? 
—Yes. 

.5718.  Have  you  a  veterinary  inspector  in  the  district? 
— There  is  one  under  the  County  Council. 

5719.  Does  he  make  inspection  of  dairies? — No,  we 
have  no  veterinary  inspector  living  in  our  Rural  Dis- 
trict. The  veterinary  inspector  under  the  County 
Council  lives  in  Carlow. 

5720.  So  you  have  no  veterinary  inspection  w'hat- 
ever? — No. 

5721.  And  no  inspection  is  made  to  see  that  the 
animals  are  in  a  healthy  condition? — No.  On  one 
occasion  the  dairy  inspector  reported  that  he  thought 
one  of  the  cows  in  the  district  was  a  "  piner,"  and 
I  was  ordered  by  the  Cotmcil  to  ask  the  man  to  get 
rid  of  the  animal  quickly,  and  not  to  use  the  milk  for 
drinking  purposes. 

5722.  With  what  result? — I  cannot  call  to  mind. 
'  5723.  It  is  not  quite  a  recent  occurrence? — No. 

.5724.  But  at  all  events  no  action  has  ever  been 
taken  to  enforce  the  carrying  out  of  the  Order? — No. 

5725.  You  spoke  of  vessels  that  have  been  used  in 
the  churning  as  not  being  modern.  They  do  not  adopt 
modern  churns  and  vessels? — Not  in  all  cases. 

5726.  Is  much  attention  given  by  yoin-  inspectors  to 
these  vessels? — I  think  they  discharge  their  dvities 
fairly  well.  When  I  made  inquiries  I  found  there  were 
some  people  that  should  be  registered  that  w-ere  not. 
In  fact,  there  is  one  extraordinary  case;  a  dairy  farmer 
was  fined  £50  in  Dublin  who  is  not  registered  in 
Dublin.  My  nephew  came  to  visit  me  and  he  said, 
"  Put  water  into  this  milk.  It  is  too  thick."  He  was 
accustomed  to  thinner  milk. 

5727.,  Where  does  he  come  from? — From  North 
Dublin,  Drumcondra. 

5728.  That  is  in  the  municipal  area,  I  am  glad  to 
say.  I  accept  no  responsibility? — I  think  that  milk 
should  be  sent  for  analysis  more  frequently. 

5729.  Is  there  a  large  trade  in  your  district  in  the 
sending  of  milk  to  Dublin  by  train? — From  Rathvilly 
station  there  are  three  farmers,  and  the  milk  is  also 
sent  from  Grange  Con  and  from  Dunlavin.  There  are 
about  seven  farmers  entirely  supplying  inilk  to  Dublin 
from  our  district. 

57.30.  What  precautions  are  taken  to  ensiu'e  that  the 
nijlk  seut,from  these  districts  is  produced  under  clean 
nnd  hygienic  conditions?  Is  nothing  done  beyond 
wliat  your  dairy  inspectors  do?— No.' 


5731.  Do  these  dairy  inspectors  ever  report  to  their 
Council  that  they  found  the  vessels  that  were  used  to 
contain  the  milk  in  an  unclean  condition? — They  have 
done  so,  but  rarely.  As  a  rule  they  report  that  the- 
vessels  are  clean. 

5732.  What  action  would  be  taken  by  your  Council 
on  such  a  report  as  that? — I  would  be  instructed  to 
serve  them  with  a  notice,  saying  that  the  dairy 
inspectors  had  stated  that  the  vessels  were  unclean,' 
and  to  get  them  cleaned. 

5733.  Would  the  dairy  inspector  be  requested  to- 
report  further? — Iji  the  following  month  he  would 
report  that  they  had  complied  with  the  Order. 

5734.  And  if  the  Ordei-  was  not  complied  with? — 
Probably  the  matter  would  be  let  drop. 

5735.  That  is  not  a  very  satisfactory  conclusion. 

5736.  Lady  Evekai;». — Supposing  a  cow  has  tuber- 
culosis, is  that  reported  at  once  by  your  inspector? — ■ 
There  is  only  one  case  of  a  cow  reported  since  the  new 
Order  came  into  operation. 

5737.  Does  your  veterinary  inspector  look  after  the 
cows  every  month? — We  have  no  veterinary  inspector. 

5738.  '  It  has  been  given  to  us  in  evidence  that  in 
certain  parts  of  Ireland  milk  depots  have  been  estab- 
lished. We  had  evidence  from  Lady  Mayo  in  reference 
to  a  depot  she  established  in  Naas,  and  she  said  that 
it  was  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  town.  There 
are  three  people  who  combine  and  supply  the  towns- 
people of  Naas  who  come  to  the  depot  for  the  milk? 
— I'hat  would  be  a  very  good  idea.  My  own  idea  is 
the  same,  only  that  I  want  to  have  the  depot  under 
the  management  of  a  committee.  I  know  the 
neighbourhood  of  Naas  pretty  well,  and  there  are  large 
farmers  there  who  would  keep  a  big  dairy.  We  had 
large  dairies  in  Baltinglass  thirty  years  ago — one  with 
twenty  or  thirty  cows.  The  greatest  nimiber  of  cows 
now  in  any  dairy  in  the  town  is  seven. 

5739.  A  system  has  been  started  in  Carlow  similar 
to  that  in  Naas? — I  M'as  not  aware  of  that. 

.5740.  And  it  also  has  been  most  successful  and  of 
the  greatest  benefit  to  the  people.  It  was  started  in: 
connection  with  the  Women's  National  Health  Associa- 
ion  ? — In  Carlow  ? 

5741.  Yes,  and  in  Naas? — Unfortunately  w-e  have  no 
persons  of  large  means  resident  in  our  neighbourhood. 
In  Carlow  they  have. 

5742.  From  what  Lady  Mayo  told  us  it  does  not, 
require  people  with  large  means,  but  people  to  band 
themselves  together  with  a  wish  to  help  their 
neighbours? — Practically  all  the  people  in  the  town  of 
Baltinglass  are  selling  small  quantities  of  milk  them- 
selves, and  you  would  find  it  hard  to  get  any  people 
to  come  together  to  form  a  milk  depot  against  the 
interest  of  these  people. 

5743.  It  is  not  against  them:  it  is  in  case  you- 
cannot  get  a  supply  of  milk  in  the  plact*? — I  quite- 
agree  with  the  idea.  Where  you  have  people  public- 
spirited  enough  it  would  be  good.  We  find  great 
difficulty  in  getting  philanthropic  work  carried  out  in 
our  district. 

5744.  In  Meath,  Father  Barry,  of  Oldcastle,  has 
started  a  scheme  for  providing  milk  for  labourers. 
When  a  large  ranch  was  being  distributed  18  acres 
w-as  reserved  for  the  benefit  of  the  labourers  to- 
graze  their  cows  in  common;  and  the  cost  to  each 
labourer  is  about  thirty  shillings  a  year? — That  is 
very  cheap.  Two  shillings  and  sixpence  a  week  is 
what  is  charged  for  the  grass  of  a  cow-  in  our  district. 

5745.  This  scheme  is  managed  by  a  committee 
appointed  by  His  Excellency  ?— If  we  could  get  gentle- 
men like  Father  Barry  to  take  an  interest  in  the  matter 
half  the  battle  would  be  won. 

5746.  You  think  that  would  be  a  feasible  scheme  if 
it  could  be  worked? — Yes. 

5747.  Dr.  Moorhead. — The  number  of  cows  in  your 
district  has  diminished? — Yes. 

5748.  Has  the  population  of  the  district  diminished? 

 Yes,  there  has  been  a  steady  decrease  in  town  and- 

country.  .  . 

5749.  Are  there  any  other  institutions  besides  the 
worlvhouse  in  your  district? — No. 

5750.  It  has  no  difficulty  in  getting  its  milk  supply?- 
 Oh,  no;  there  is  great  competition  for  it. 

5751.  So  that  there  must  be  more  milk  produced 
than  there  is  demand  for?— If  a  person  loses  the  con- 
tract for  supplying  the  -n-orkhouse  he  changes  his. 
svstem  of  farming.  There  were  six  large  farmers  who. 
kept  from  twenty  to  thirty  cows  apiece,  and  now  there. 
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are  only  two.  The  competitiun  for  the  workhouse 
SLipplj-  is  now  between  two  persons — a  bitter  com- 
petition. 

r)752.  The  Chaicman. — There  are  only  two  persons  in 
the  inuncdiate  vicinity  kecpinj^  sufficient  cows  to 
supply  the  Morkhouse? — Yes. 

57r)3.  Dr.  MooiiUEAD. — Do  you  attribute  the  diminu- 
tion in  the  milk  supply  to  the  decreased  area  under 
tillage?— Yes. 

.')7.')4.  If  yciu  started  a  eo-operative  scheme  would 
you  want  to  increase  your  tillage? — Y''es. 

5755.  Is  the  population  available  for  that? — I  think 
the  population  is  sufficient  to  do  much  more  tillage 
than  is  carried  out.  It  would  give  employment, 
improve  the  land,  and  prodvice  food. 

5751).  And  you  would  have  sufficient  consumption  of 
your  milk  to  have  a  profit  at  8d.  per  gallon? — If  you 
are  a  permanent  customer  of  a  shopkeeper  in  Baltin- 
glass  he  will  give  you  a  supply  at  a  peimy  a  pint  all 
the  year  round. 

5757.  But  that  does  not  admit  of  much  profit,  I 
think? — These  farmers  who  are  selling  to  Mr.  Nash,, 
manager  of  the  Lueau  Dairy,  give  their  milk  at  5id. 
in  the  summer  and  probably  6?rd.  in  the  winter. 

5758.  The  ChiAiitMA.N'. — Is  milk  sent  from  your 
locality  to  the  Luean  Dairy? — Yes. 

5759.  Dr.  Moorheau. — Have  you  any  experience  of 
any  other  method  of  feeding  cattle  in  winter  except 
roots? — Yes,  cotton  cake.  I  have  seen  cattle  fed  upon 
brewers'  grains. 

5760.  Is  there  any  (Misilage? — It  has  gone  out.  Three 
gentlemen  started  silos  some  years  ago,  and  one  told 
me  that  it  only  suits  in  a  wet  year,  when  you  can't 
make  good  hay. 

5761.  Mr.  Wilson. — Can  you  explain  a  discrepancy 
in  your  summary  of  evidence — you  state  that  yon  have 
only  got  thirty-three  persons  registered  in  tiie  whole 
of  your  rural  district,  and  later  on  you  state  that 
nearly  everyone  has  some  kind  of  a  dairy? — I  meant  the 
place  where  they  keep  the  milk,  when  stating  that 
nearly  everyone  has  some  kind  of  dairy.  Every  person 
who  has  a  cow  now  has  some  apartment  to  keep  the 
rnilk. 

6762.  Is  the  number  of  people  who  keep  cows  much 
larger  than  the  number  registered? — Certainly.  I 
suppose  there  are  a  thousand  people  keeping  cows.  By 
the  word  "dairy"  I  meant  building.  Persons  who  supply 
milk  to  their  labourers  are  not  bound  to  register,  and 
they  may  only  keep  the  milk  to  produce  butter. 

6763.  You  have  already  told  us  that  a  certain 
quantity  of  this  milk  is  sent  into  Dublin,  and  that 
you  have  no  veterinary  inspector? — That  is  so. 

5764.  And  that  no  action  is  taken  if  the  byres  are 
not  in  a  sanitary  condition.  Looking  at  the  matter 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  public  health  in  Dublin, 
should  they  not  get  powers  of  control  over  these  byres? 
— There  is  a  general  improvement  in  the  people,  and  in 
the  country  there  is  less  danger  than  in  the  city. 

5765.  That  is  not  the  evidence  that  has  been  pro- 
duced before  us.  The  risk  that  occurs  in  the  milk 
trade  appears  to  be  much  commoner  in  the  country 
than  in  the  city,  and  particularly  in  byres  with  a  small 
number  of  cows? — I  wovild  not  agree  with  that 
evidence. 

5766.  The  reason  given  is  that  the  man  who  has  a 
good  many  cows  will  see  in  his  own  interest  that  these 
cows  are  of  a  high  grade  and  properly  cared  for.  When- 
ever he  has  a  cow  sick  he  will  not  send  her  milk  for 
sale,  for  fear  of  injuring  liis  reputation,  and  if  she  is 
diseased  he  will  destroy  her :  also  he  is  usually  a  better 
educated  man.  The  small  man,  on  the  contrary,  has 
not  such  valuable  cattle,  and  if  anything  goes  wrong 
with  the  milk  or  the  cow  it  is  a  tremendous  loss  to 
him  to  destroy  either  the  milk  or  the  cow,  and  in 
the  examinations  which  have  been  made  the  greatest 
percentage  of  diseased  animals  were  found  in  the  small 
country  byres? — That  is  so  about  a  diseased  animal. 
The  poor  farmer  will  dose  the  animal,  wlien  the  best 
thing  would  be  to  destroy  it;  but  I  am  not  aware  of 
the  disease  being  disseminat-ed  by  the  milk  of  such 
cows. 

.5767.  Your  largest  dairy  only  registered  seven  cows? 
— That  is  only  in  Ballinglass.  I  was  dealing  with  the 
milk  supply  in  the  town. 

.5768.  What  is  your  maximum? — One  man  is  regis- 
tered for  nine,  another  for  twenty-three,  another  for 
twenty-five,  and  another  for  twenty  cows.  All  these 
supply  Dublin. 


5769.  So  that  the  seven-cow  byre  only  applies  to  the 
town  of  Baltinglass?— Yes. 

5770.  Supposing  this  Commission  should  recommend 
that  the  city  authorities  should  get  power  to  inspect 
byres  outside  their  district,  how  do  you  think  that 
Mould  work  out  in  your  area? — I  think  it  would  be  a 
desirable  thing. 

.5771.  You  would  not  anticipate  any  serious  friction 
between  tlie  Dublin  authorities  and  your  own? — No. 
You  asked  me  some  time  ago  about  cleanliness.  I 
am  aware  that  milk  is  not  properly  strained  very  often, 
and  one  thing  I  have  objected  to  is  millcers  putting 
their  fingers  into  the  pail  and  not  washing  their  hands. 

5772.  With  regard  to  milk  depots,  the  milk  depots 
we  have  heard  most  about  have  been  established  for 
the  most  part  on  philanthropic  lines.  They  have  been 
in  the  nature  of  a  charity,  in  order  to  supply  a  higher 
quality  of  milk  than  is  supplied  in  the  ordinary  com- 
mercial course,  and  they  must  of  necessity  lose 
money.  We  have  had  evidence  that  these  high-class 
municipal  or  philanthropic  dairies  cannot  be  run  at  a 
commercial  profit,  at  atiy  rate  it  iias  not  been  sug- 
gested here  that  they  have.  Your  idea  would  be  to 
run  a  commercial  supply  of  milk  on  a  philanthropic 
basis? — ^Practically :  but  I  would  expect  that  they 
would  try  to  work  without  a  loss.  If  yo\i  had  a  loss 
in  a  municipal  area  you  would  be  likely  to  have  a 
greater  loss  in  a  rural  district. 

5773.  This  is  a  double  question — one  the  establishment 
of  a  depot  where  milk  of  a  higher  quality  could  be 
obtained  for  the  purposes  of  a  sick  child :  for  example, 
where  a.  doctor  can  give  free  or  cheap  milk,  and  in 
that  case  the  municipality,  or  a  philanthropic  society, 
whichever  was  available,  would  manage  what  may  be 
called  a  dairy  for  children  or  infants? — You  have  power 
to  supply  milk,  if  you  can  get  it,  through  relieving 
officers,  provided  it  is  recommended  by  a  medical  man. 

5774.  I  am  not  speaking  of  what  would  come  under 
the  Poor  Law? — Well,  the  well-to-do  families  have 
cows  for  their  own  use,  and  they  do  not  sell  any,  or 
will  not. 

5775.  Quite  so.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  a  well-to-do 
family,  and  the  doctor  says  : — "  The  child  must  get 
milk  of  a  better  class  than  you  have  in  your  own 
dairy  "? — If  the  milk  is  up  to  the  average  in  fat  and 
in  other  constituents  it  should  be  sufficient.  As  a  rule, 
one  cow's  milk  is  the  same  as  another.  There  is  an 
idea  that  if  a  cow  gives  a  lot  of  milk  it  is  not  as  rich  as 
that  of  the  cow  which  gives  a  lesser  quantity.  I  knew 
a  couple  of  cows  that  would  give  an  enormrjus  quantity 
of  milk — four  gallons. 

5775a.  I  put  it  to  you  that  the  term  "  dairy  "  includes 
the  type  of  dairy  that  cannot  be  run  at  a  commercial 
profit,  and  the  commercial  dairy  intended  to  be  run 
at  a  profit:  and  my  suggestion  is  that  the 
local  authority  could  equip  and  manage  themselves,  or 
subsidise  the  type  of  dairy  that  is  not  making  a  profit, 
such  as  the  one  in  Sitric  Fioad :  but  that  it  is  not  their 
business  to  interfere  with  the  commercial  milk? — I 
agree,  so  far  as  public  health  requires.  I  doubt  the 
expediency  of  the  municipal  management  very  much. 

5776.  Your  idea  involves  co-operation?— Yes. 

5777.  I  do  not  quite  understand  what  ycu  mean  by  a 
Government  grant,  because  the  co-operation  that  is 
required  is  the  people  forming  themselves  into  a  com- 
pany composed  of  a  number  of  small  farmers  who 
subscribe  each  a  share  of  capital  to  work  the  depot; 
where  does  the  grant  come  in — for  what  purpose  is  it 
wanted? — I  do  not  expect  that  the  people  would  have 
sufficient  funds  to  supply  nil  the  capital,  and  I  want  to 
enable  them  to  get  it. 

5778.  The  .loint  Stock  Banks  are  there?— Yes,  but 
you  would  have  to  pay  5  or  6  per  cent,  interest. 

5779.  A  co-operative  society  can  borrow  below  5  per 
cent  They  do  it  in  actual  practice? — All  I  would  ask 
the  Government  for  is  a  loan  on  reasonable  terms  and 
not  a  grant.  It  would  take  probably  £'200  or  £300  to 
equip  the  dairy. 

5780.  Dr.  Moorhead. — Would  you  not  want  more 
than  that  for  the  cows  themselves? — I  am  not  touching 
the  cows.  I  wish  all  the  small  farmers  to  come  in 
and  sell  their  milk. 

5781.  The  Chairman. — This  would  be  only  a  distri- 
buting depot? — Yes,  both  a  receiving  and  a  distributing 
depot. 

5782.  Mr.  Wilson.— I  put  it  to  you  this  way,  that 
at  the  present  time  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the 
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farmer&'  in  Baltiii<,'lai3S  from  Coming  together  in  a  piililic 
meeting  -and  seeing  what  amount  of  support  they  would 
get  without  any  assistance  from  the  State? — A 
sufficient  sum  would  not  be  subscribed.  I  had  some 
experience  of  that.  I  acted  as  secretary  to  our  town 
hall,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  we  got  A'tjOO.  I 
think  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  raise  the  capital  from 
the  small  farmers  themselves. 

57<j3.  Jt  is,  of  course,  .a  feature  of  co-operation  that 
the  place  where  it  succeeds  best  is  where  the .  farmers 
rais;e  their  own  capital?— I  want  the  farmer  to  be  liable 
for  half  the  capital  and  the  balance  got  on  loan  from 
the  Government.  If  the  capital  necessary  is  £'400,  the 
farmers  should  subscribe  £150  of  that  in  £l  shares. 

5784.  We  have  had  evidence  before  us  that  the 
Board  of  Works  are  quite  prepared  to  grant  loans  for 
the  purposes  of  this  kind? — I  was  not  aware  of  that. 

5785.  The  Chairman. — I  think  the  Board  of  Works 
only  grant  loans  for  the  improvement  of  byres 

Mr.  Wilson.— I  thought  this  would  come  in. 

The  Chairman. — I  am  afraid  not.  I  am  rather 
inclined  to  think  not,  because,  you  see,  the  Board 
of  Works  has  only  piower  to  grant  money  for,  ttie 
improvement  of  ljuildings  connected  with  the  land. 
This  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  a  building  connected 
with  lands,  except  that  the  produce  distributed  is  from 
the  land. 

Witness'. — My  suggestion  is  that  a  house  should  be 
taken  in  a  country  town  at  a  rent  of  £20  a  year.  You 
would  have  to  furnish  it  and  emploj'  a  manager  and 
equip  it,  and  then  the  farmers  of  that  district  from 
two  or  three  miles  around  should  send  in  their  milk 
and  that  is  purchased  from  them,  and  that  the  sale 
should  take  place  two  hours  in  the  morning  and  two 
hours  in  the  evening;  and  that  any  milk  that  was  not 
wanted  should  be  converted  into  butter. 

5786.  The  Chairman. — You  calculate,  of  course,  that 
the  price  of  milk  should  be  fixed  for  a  certain  period  by 
the  promoters  of  the  co-operative  scheme? — Yes. 

5787.  Sixpence,  sevenpence,  or  eightpence  in  the 
winter,  and  fivepence  or  sixpence  in  the  summer? — • 
Yes. 

5788.  So  that  the  farmer  knew  that  he  had  an  output 
for  a  certain  quantity  of  milk  at  a  fixed  price? — Yes. 

5789.  Lady  Everard. — With  regard  to  Naas,  Lady 
Mayo's  evidence  was  that  8d.  a  gallon  was  paid  for 
the  milk? — I  should  say  8d.  a  gallon  is  a  fair  price, 
because  8d.  a  gallon  for  milk  represents  1/-  a  lb.  for 
butter. 

5790.  Mr.  Wilson. — Did  you  discuss  this  matter 
with  any  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood? — I  have  not. 
I  told  the  Guardians  tlie  nature  of  my  evidence  before 
this  Commission,  and  some  of  them  approved  of  it. 

5791.  Ill  your  opinion  would  there  be  any  volume  of 
opinion  in  favour  of  such  a  scheme  amongst  the  farmers? 
— I  should  think  there  would  be.  An  attempt  was  made 
by  Mr.  Neill  to  start  something  of  the  kind,  and  also 
Father  Phelan,  of  Rathvilly,  some  years  ago,  and  I 
think  it  would  have  gone  through  only  that  Father 
Phelan  got  into  delicate  health. 

5792.  I  tliink  it  would  bo  a  very  interesting  experi- 
ment if  you  got  up  a  meeting  dealing  with  the  matter, 
and  reported  the  result  to  us? — I  was  asked  to  do  that 
before,  but  being  a  public  official  I  could  not  do  so. 

5793.  Dr.  Moorhead. — It  would  be  to  the  interest  of 
the  farmers  to  have  tlie  dairy,  they  could  send  their 
milk  there  instead  of  to  the  Lucan  Dairy. 

5794.  Mr.  Wilson. — You  spoke  in  your  summary  of 
evidence  about  the  milk  utensils  being  wooden.  Would 
you  see  any  difficulty  in  making  these  vessels  illegal? — 
I  would  be  in  favoiu-  of  that. 

5795.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  standardising  the 
vessels? — Yes. 

5796.  Lady  E  VERARi). — Have  you  heard  of  milk 
being  the  cause  of  disease? — Not  in  my  district. 

5797.  But  you  have  heard  of  the  term,  "  typhoid 
carriers?" — We  never  had  a  case  of  that  kind. 

5798.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — -You  say  there  are 
thirty -three  registered  persons  in  your  district? — Yes. 

5799.  Docs  that  mean  thirty-three  places  registered 
for  the  sale  of  milk? — Yes,  people  who  sell  it  or  send 
it  away. 

5800.  I  suppose  a  considerable  number  of  these  are 
in  Hacketstown  and  Baltinglass? — I  should  say 
eighteen  are  in  the  town  and  fifteen  in  the  country. 

.  5801.  There  is  greate^-  -s^earcity  of  milk  in  the 
country  than  in  the  towJi  ? — Yes. 


5802.  You  spoke  of  a  generation  ago,  that  tliere  were 
rosy-cheeked  children,  and  the  anaemic  condition 
observable  in  some  children  compared  with  that  time? 
—Yes. 

5803.  Did  the  children  get  a  larger  supply  of  milk  at 
that  time? — Yes. 

5804.  The  scarcity  now  does  not  arise  from  any 
increase  of  poverty  among  the  people,  butr  from  the 
fact  that  milk  is  not  accessible  in  the  Same'  whV? — 
Yes.  '  ■       / ,  " 

5805.  And  your  proposal  is  that  meiins  should^  be 
adopted  to  spread  the  supply  of  rnilli  more  widely?— 
Yes.      ,  , 

5806.  Could,  that  be  done  at  tli,i'  present  time  in  the 
country  districts  by  the  relieving  officers  being  con- 
stituted purveyors  of  milk,  and  remunerated  by  tlie 
profit  between  buying  at  6d.  and  selling  at  8d.  a  gallon, 
and  if  the  relieving  officers  were  not  available  could 
a  trustworthy  labourer  in  a  Union  cottage  be  employed 
— could  nothing  be  done  in  that  way? — That  is  the  idea 
that  the  Chairman  put  before  us,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  an  economic  way  of  working.  I  prefer  my 
own  co-operative  scheme  to  that. 

5807.  Does  that  refer  to  country  parts  as  well  as  to 
towns? — It  refers  particularly  to  towns. 

5808.  The  Chairman. — The  goats  come  in  in  the 
rural  districts? — Yes.  I  would  suggest  that  agricul- 
ture and  dairying  should  be  taught  in  our  National 
Schools.  I  think  the  absence  of  such  teaching  is  a  great 
defect.  I  think  if  people  used  the  thermometer  more 
it  would  be  better  too.  When  I  was  a  small  boy  I 
spent  some  holidays  on  a  farm  in  Co.  Cork,  and  the 
wife  and  all  the  daughters  engaged  in  the  milking  of  the 
cows — the.v  were  young  ladies  that  were  educated  at 
high-class  schools — went  out  and  put  on  their  overalls 
and  milked  the  cows.  Now  I  am  afraid  the  piano  stool 
is  more  cultivated  than  the  milk  stool. 

5809.  Dr.  Moorhead. — Have  you  often  attended  Bal- 
tinglass fair? — Yes. 

5810.  Have  you  seen  the  cows  milked  afterwards  in 
the  fair? — When  a  man  buys  a  cow  he  tries  her,  and 
immediately  she  is  purchased  the  poor  people  take  away 
the  milk.  There  is,  of  course,  a  danger  of  the  cows 
being  overstocked. 

5811.  Did  you  ever  notice  the  sort  of  vessels  in 
which  the  people  take  the  milk  away? — An  ordinary 
tin. 

5812.  Did  you  ever  notice  the  condition  of  the 
milkers? — They  are  the  poorest  people  who  go  around 
and  milk  the  cows. 

5813.  They  are  not  in  a  verv  hvgienic  condition? — 
No. 

5814.  And  the  milk  is  not  strained? — It  is  not. 

5815.  And  if  there  is  disease  in  the  cow  this  would 
be  a  way  of  disseminating  it? — Yes;  and  the  udders  are 
not  washed. 

5816.  There  is  no  supervision  for  this  class  of  people 
whatsoever  ? — No. 

5817.  The  Chairman. — It  has  been  suggested  to  the 
(Commission  already  that  the  issue  of  licences  would 
he  an  additional  safeguard  to  the  public  health  in 
ensuring  that  the  milk  would  be  always  produced  under 
hygienic  conditions,  and  the  habits  of  those  attending 
to  the  cows  would  be  always  clean:  what  would  your 
views  be  on  this  subject? — You  should  have  some 
official  machinery  for  controlling  the  licensing  of  cow- 
keepers.  At  the  present  time  I  issue  a  registration 
certificate,  but  it  is  not  worth  the  paper  it  is  written 
on. 

5818.  The  intention  of  the  person  suggesting  licens- 
ing was  that  it  would  go  further  than  registration,  and 
that  the  personal  character  of  the  individual  applying 
should  be  taken  into  account,  and  that  the  byres  and 
surroundings  generally  where  the  industry  would  be 
carried  on  should  be  inspected  previous  to  the  grant- 
ing of  the  licence:  you  would  approve  of  the  scheme? —  ■ 
Yes,  with  the  addition  that  you  should  have  a  com- 
petent veterinary  surgeon  for  inspection. 

5819.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  in  the  interests 
of  the  public  health  generally  that  there  should  be  a 
universal  application  of  the  Dairies  and  Milk  Shops 
Order  in  every  district? — Yes. 

.5820.  Do  you  thinE  it  would  be  possible  to  carry 
out), that  without  having  some  central  control ?— Here- 
tofore under  the  old  Act  we  wore  under  the  Privy 
Council  in  the  Castle,  so  I  presume  that  we  would  have 
central  control. 
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,)821,  Do  you  think  it  would  really  conduce  to  the         5822.  Do  you  think  it  would  bi;  absolutely  essential 

efficient  administration  of  the  Order  if  the  administra-  that  it  should  be  done  in  order  to  ensure  uniforotity ?— 

tlon  was  supervised  through  some  central  authority? —  Yes. 
Yes. 
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J>823.  The  Chahiman. — You  are  a  medical  practitioner 
in  the  County  Tipperary? — Yes. 

5824.  And  reside  in  Cashel? — Yes. 

5825.  You  have  a  wide  and  varied  experience  of  the 
■conditions  under  which  the  majority  of  the  people  live? 
— Yes,  I  have  some  experience  at  all  events. 

5826.  Do  you  hold  any  public  appointment? — 
— Yes,  I  am  Physician  to  two  Hospitals. 

5827.  In  the  town  of  Cashel? — Yes. 

5828.  A,nd  does  your  practice  extend  to  the  Kural 
District  surrounding  the  town? — Yes,  air. 

5829.  And  being  resident  in  that  town,  you  are 
naturally  familiar  with  the  conditions  under  which  the 
people  live? — Yes. 

5830.  I  understand  that  you  were  interested  in  this 
•question  which  tlie  Commission  has  been  appointed 
to  investigate  at  a  period  very  much  in  advance  of  the 
present  time? — Yes. 

5831.  I  see  you  published  in  the  British  Medical 
■Journal  of  1887  a  paper  dealing  with  the  subject? — I 
read  it  before  a  great  meeting  of  the  Association  that 
WHS  held  here. 

5832.  And  you  were  conscious  of  the  fact  that  at  that 
.particular  period  there  was  a  need  of  making  some 
alterations  in  the  conditions  under  which  milk  was 
sxipplied  to  the  poorer  population? — I  was  satisfied  that 
unless  something  drastic  was  done  the  poor  would 
suffer,  and  every  other  class,  the  State  and  the  local  tax- 
payer, and  all  reared  under  the  system,  would  all  be 
losers,  and  that  therefore  action  ought  to  be  taken. 

5833.  And  your  further  experience  confirms  the  views 
you  then  expressed? — Yes.  I  have  lost  no  opportunity 
of  expressing  and  urging  my  remedy. 

5834.  Did  you  in  that  paper  deal  with  any  suggested 
remedy  for  the  then  existing  condition  of  things? — Yes, 
I  did.' 

5835.  Would  you  be  good  enough  t-o  give  us  briefly 
■what  your  views  were  on  that  particular  question — the 
•question  of  creameries  had  not  then  become  a  burning 
one,  and  had  no  influence  on  the  milk  supply  at  that 
time,  I  take  it? — No.  What  I  put  forward  first  then, 
and  what  I  will  give  second  place  to  now,  was  the 
recognised  fact  that  where  an  article  was  required  for 
the  public  benefit,  the  owners  should  supply  that 
article  on  getting  the  fair  value  of  it ;  that  at  that 
time,  if  materials  were  required,  for  instance,  for  the 
repairs  of  public  highways,  they  should  be  supplied,  the 
party  owning  them  being  paid  the  value;  that  if  land 
was  required  for  railways  it  should  be  got,  and  the  full 
value  should  be  paid  to  the  owner.  Since  then  there  has 
teen  a  large  extension  of  that  principle.  The  Congested 
Districts  Board  have  power  to  acquire  large  quantities 
of  land  by  compulsion.  The  other  day  a  body  called  the 
County  Tipperary  Taxpayers'  Association  passed  two 
resolutions — one  expressing  satisfaction  that  they  had 
made  arraTigements  for  supplying  a  large  quantity  of 
milk  to  the  London  market,  and  the  other  asking  that 
the  principle  of  compulsory  purchase  should  be  extended 
to  the  unpurchased  holdings  of  Ireland.  The  contra- 
diction between  these  two  resolutions  will  strike  tlie 
people  who  are  here  to  consider  the  question  of  milk 
supply,  but  the  point  I  am  concerned  in  is  this — the 
people  who  ask  for  compulsion  must  be  prepared  to 
yield  compulsion.  If  a  class  asks  for  everything  for 
Itself,  the  vest  of  the  public  have  a  right  to  demand 
a  trifle  in  that  direction  for  the  public  benefit.  That 
was  the  view  I  put  forward  then,  but  after  Mr. 
Uussell's  proposal  to  get  up  municipal  dairies,  I  am 
inclined  to  accept  the  proposal  put  forward  by  him  if 
It  could  be  carried  out  with  reasonable  promptitude. 
When  the  English  Allotment  Act  came  before  the 
House  of  Commons  we  got  from  Cashel  three-fourths 
of  the  Municipal  Bodies  of  Ireland  to  ask  for  its  exten- 
sion to  this  country—that  the  Irish  Municipal  Bodies 
should  have  the  powers  conferred  on  the  English 
Bodies.  The  last  Bill  would  require  one  or  two  trifling 
alterations— one  was  that  the  text  of  the  Bill  shall 
be  extended  to  Ireland,  and  that  the  County  Council 
shall   include   Borough   Council.    The  last  Bill  trans- 


ferred to  County  Councils  in  England  the  powers  which 
were  formerly  vested  in  the  Borough  Councils.  It  was 
found,  for  a  reason  that  I  cannot  understand,  that 
these  bodies  did  not  do  what  I  conceived  to  be  their 
duty,  and  it  became  necessary  to  transfer  their  power 
to  the  more  intelligent  county  bodies.  The  local  bodies 
here  would  do  their  duty  if  they  got  the  power.  If 
that  Bill  had  been  passed  this  milk  question  would  be 
fully  met  with  in  Municipal  districts  by  the  Municipal 
bodies.  I  may  say  at  once  that  I  am  opposed  to  volun- 
tary co-operation  where  you  have  a  legal  body  in 
existence,  with  legal  machinery  to  give  effect  to  its 
orders.  You  don't  want  to  be  taking  houses  and 
appointing  well-paid  maxiagers,  and  the  whole  thing 
would  be  doru^  very  much  cheaper  and  more  effectively 
by  the  legal  bodies.  I  would  like  to  see,  instead  of 
the  drastic  measure  I  proposed  twenty-five  years  ago, 
Mr.  Russell's  idea  given  effect  to,  but  Mr.  Russell's 
idea  could  not  come  into  operation  until  a  long  term 
of  years.  By  the  time  you  had  all  the  Municipal 
bodies  in  Ireland  provided  with  the  land  which  they 
could  get  under  that  English  Act,  a  very  considerable 
number  of  years  would  elapse.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  Evicted  Tenants  Act.  There  are  only  a  few 
thousand  to  be  disposed  of,  and  taking  these  outside  the 
statutory  limit  also,  they  would  not  amount  to  20,000, 
and  yet  only  a  small  proportion  of  these  have  been 
provided  for  in  five  years,  and  how  would  you  provide 
for  ten  times  that  number.  I  would  like  to  see  the 
poor  woman,  who  at  present  sits  down  with  her  children 
to  sloppy  tea  and  white  bread,  placed  in  a  position 
to  demand  a  supply  of  milk  on  paying  a  certain 
definite  price,  and  that  price  would  be  the  price  which 
the  owners  would  be  paid  for  their  supply  by  public 
institutions,  such  as  workhouses  or  asylums.  That 
would  be  the  honest  test  of  the  price  of  the  article. 
Now,  the  failure  of  the  milk  supply,  and  the  failure 
of  the  poor  to  get  their  supply,  is  a  very  complex 
question,  and  I  cannot  make  a  full  reply  in  regard  to 
it.  The  draw-back  in  the  supply  is  due  to  the  strained 
relations  between  farmers  and  workers,  and  one  reason 
why  people  have  got  out  of  dairying  is  the  terrible  risk 
of  having  their  cows  destroyed  on  them.  Such  a  thing 
occurred  as  that  the  farmer's  whole  staff  marched  off 
to  some  Gaelic  gathering,  and  did  not  recollect  to 
return  at  night  to  milk  the  cows,  and  still  oftener 
cows  are  imperfectly  milked,  and  these  are  the  two 
great  reasons  why  a  large  number  of  people  who  had 
milch  cows  have  had  to  drop  them,  and  the  loss  to 
the  community  is  very  great.  There  is  a  hope,  of 
course,  that  the  new  milking  machine,  which  I  am 
happy  to  say  is  working  very  well,  may  supply  the 
individual  milking  agency  or  instrument,  but  if  the 
relations  between  the  two  classes,  the  farmer  and  the 
worker,  could  be  improved,  it  would  be  very  useful. 
The  poor  people  are  at  present  suffering  greatly,  in 
the  matter  of  milk,  and  as  I  did  not  come  here  to 
kow-tow  to  any  class,  I  may  say  they  are  very  much 
to  blame  themselves.  If  they  pulled  better  with  the 
farmer  there  would  be  more  milch  cows,  and  they 
would  get  their  share  of  the  milk,  as  they  used  in 
former  days.  There  is  an  idea,  I  perceive,  that  if 
you  can  only  double  the  supply  of  milk  it  would 
drop  down  iii  pailfuls  upon  the  poor  people.  That  is 
mere  moonshine,  because  any  increase  in  the  supply 
of  milk  will  find  its  way  to  the  present  discharge 
points ;  they  will  send  it  to  England  as  butter  or 
cream,  qr  to  Dublin  as  milk.  A  mere  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  milk  produced  will  not  meet  the  difficulty 
of  the  '  poor  man,  and  the  only  way  to  meet  it  is 
either  Mr.  Russell's  scheme  or  the  one  suggested 
originally  by  myself  a  number  of  years  ago.  I  believe 
that  a  'temporary  arrangement  would  have  to  be 
made  for  a  com^pulsory  supply  imtil  the  municipal 
supply  came  into  operation.  I  '.vould  like  to  see  the 
.'ener'al  statements  made  by  myself  and  other  witnesses 
here  as  to  the  great  want  of  milk,  put  to  an  arithmetical 
test;  and  that  could  be  done  by  the  police  census 
enumerators  investigating  into  the  numbers,  occupa- 
tions,  etc.,    of  those   who  are  living    without  milk 
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pai'tially  of  completely,  aud  if  tliest;  facts  were 
put  in  all  their  fulness  before  the  public,  the 
indignation  and  the  fright  of  the  public  would  be  so 
great  that  Parliament  would  not  spend  a  month  in 
session  before  a  Bill  would  be  run  through  to  make 
provision  for  the  cruel  necessities  of  the  moment.  The 
Archbishop  of  Cashel  provides  £70  worth  of  milk  yearly 
for  the  poor.  It  is  administered  by  a  Ladies'  Guild. 
The  people  get  it  for  nothing;  but  you  would-  not  get 
people  every  day  to  do  what  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel 
does.  From  what  I  gather  from  Lady  Mayo's  evidence 
and  from  the  representative  of  Lord  Rosse,  they  hav>j 
done  a  great  deal  in  a  philanthropic  direction.  Every- 
one is  not  asked  to  supply,  or  will  not  supply,  cows 
for  nothing,  but  these  people  arc  doing  the  best  they 
can  to  provide  milk  at  a  reasonable  rate. 

.5886.  Neither  of  these  schemes  is  philanthropic? — 
I  understand.  The  third  depot  mentioned  was  in 
'Carlo  w. 

5837.  Lady  Mayo's  depot  is  philanthropic  in  its 
objects,  but  is  run  on  commercial  lines.  Lord  Rosse 
had  no  intention  of  being  philanthropic.  He  saw  that 
the  difficulty  might  be  met,  and  started  his  enterprise 
for  supplying  the  town  of  Birr? — Coming  back  to  the 
English  Allotment  Act,  I  am  glad  to  have  brought 
put  here,  that  in  the  action  taken  by  Cashel  in  applying 
for  its  extension  to  Ireland  we  had  the  backing  of 
three-fourths  of  the  municipal  bodies  in  this  country. 
May  I  ask  to  put  in  as  part  of  niy  evidence  a  letter 
whicti  appeared  in  the  Dublin  Frecvian's  Journal, 
signed  William  O'Reilly.  I  do  so,  as  Mr.  Russell  was 
led  into  error  in  stating  that  the  distribution  of  the 
land  in  Athenry  solved  all  the  difficulty — the  people 
who  got  the  land  according  to  the  statements  made 
to  him  being  the  perfection  of  philanthropists,  whereas 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  just  turned  out  to  be  as 
selfish  as  others.  The  right  way  would  be  to  give  the 
lai'd  to  a  governing  body,  with  strict  trust  attached, 
and  for  public  purposes.  The  English  Act  possessed 
th?  great  advantage  that  there  could  be  no  free  sale 
and  no  sub-lettings,  and  when  a  man  gets  a  farm  from 
a  local  !  ody,  and  when  he  is  done  with  it,  or  gets  rid 
of  it,  or  is  leaving  the  locality,  he  is  to  hand  it  up 
to  the  body  from  which  he  lield  it.  I  and  Mr.  A.  M. 
Sullivan  were  the  only  two  people  ni  Ireland,  so  far 
as  I  could  see,  who  were  tooth  and  nail  opposed  to 
that  system  of  sale,  which  is  dragging  in  rack-rents 
at  the  back  door.  One  of  the  great  advantages  of  the 
English  Allotment  Act  is  that  the  land  remains  a 
public  possession,  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  public 
body,  which  itself  -will  have  to  be  very  tightly  bound. 
I  need  not  recall  the  case  of  the  (Cashel  Commissioners 
and  their  tenants,  and  what  was  done  against  my 
remonstrance.  I  remonstrated  in  that  case,  just  as 
I  warned  Mr.  Birrell  when  he  was  giving  the  additional 
TTuUion  pounds  under  the  Labourers  Acts,  that  he  had 
better  appoint  proper  inspectors  and  not  have  the 
houses  jerry-built.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  Judge  Bodkin 
in  Clare  spoke  out  in  this  matter.  So  far  for  the 
public  bodies,  as  distinct  from  the  mere  giving  of  land 
to  "  lados  "  in  the  town  who  were  represented  to  be 
saints,  though  some  of  them  are  dark-featured  siimers; 
and  it  is  perfect  nonsense  to  talk  of  the  extension  of 
the  Athenry  scheme  to  other  towns.  The  difficulty  will 
be  mot  by  the  English  Allotment  Act.  So  far  as  the 
rural  districts  are  concerned,  it  will  have  to  be  met 
by  a  similar  Bill.  I  hand  in  this  letter  of  Mr.  O'Reilly, 
because  it  is  proposed  to  extend  the  Athenry  scheme 
to  all  Ireland  as  an  easy  way  out  of  the  difficulty; 
and  as  it  is  no  way  at  all  out  of  it,  I  think  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  letter  should  appear 
on  the  Miinjtes,  so  that  by  and  by  you  will  have  it 
before  you. 

5838.  I  am  afraid  that  would  he  hardly  regular  for 
this  reason — the  witness  who  expounded  this  scheme 
came  uj)  before  the  Commission  to  give  his  views  on 
this  particular  question,  and  he  suggested  that  this 
would,  in  his  opinion,  be  a  means  whereby  the  difficulty 
•could  be  met  with  regai'd  to  towns.  If  we  were 
to  put  on  the  record  a  letter  appearing  in  the  public 
press,  which  is  an  ex  parte  statement  by  an  individual, 
we  wfiuld  be  placing  him  in  a  position  of  preferment 
as  compared  with  the  gentleman  who  made  the 
original  suggestion,  and  who  came  before  us  and  was 
prepared  to  be  cross-examined  on  the  views  he  put 
forward.  If  you  think  it  important  that  the  views  con  ' 
tained  in  that  letter  sho>ild  be  laid  before  this  Commis- 
sion, the  proper  course,  I  would  suggest,  would  be  to 
invite  the  writer  of  the  letter  to  appear  before  the 


Commission,  and  to  give  his  reasons  for  the  views  he 
put  forward  in  that  letter.  Then  he  will  be  in  a 
position  of  perfect  equality  with  the  person  who  made 
the  original  proposal? — I  have  no  power  to  invite  him 
to  give  evidence  before  the  Commission. 

5839.  We  can  get  the  Secretary  to  communicate  with 
him? — I  bow  at  once  to  your  ruling.  If  you  announce 
from  the  chair  that  you  are  willing  to  receive  his 
evidence  I  am  satisfied. 

5840.  We  could  take  his  evidence  at  another  centre. 
This  would  be  the  fairest  course  to  the  originator  of 
the  scheme  and  to  his  critics? — That  entirely  meets 
the  case. 

5841.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  resume  your 
evidence,  Dr.  Laffan,  at  the  point  at  which  we  stopped 
before  luncheon? — Yes.  We  will  go  on  to  the  point 
in  connection  with  the  purity  of  milk. 

5842.  Have  you  quite  finished  with  regard  to  the 
question  of  supply? — Yes.  1  do  not  intend  to  go  further 
than  to  state  that  you  will  have  to  make  use  of  the 
principle  of  compulsion.  That  from  some  points  of 
view  may  be  undesirable,  as  it  will  be  calculated  for 
the  moment  to  cause  irritation,  but  I  think  that  after 
a  while  people  will  be  surprised  that  matters  settled 
down  so  easily  and  so  advantageously.  There  is 
nothing  so  difficult  to  get  at  this  moment  in  a  farmer's 
house  as  milk.  You  will  get  almost  anything  but 
milk,  at  any  rate  in  the  majority  of  them;  and  it  is 
my  firm  conviction  that  if  they  were  accustomed  to 
see  the  poor  properly  supplied  there  would  be  an 
improvement  in  their  own  condition.  Sir  Williani 
Butler  was  constantly  harping  on  that — the  change  in 
the  condition  of  the  people.  The  farmers'  own  families 
are,  after  infancy,  reared  on  the  sloppy  tea  and  white 
bread  that  the  poor  are  fed  on.  My  conviction  is  that 
there  is  an  undue  supply  of  non-nutritious  food  con- 
sumed, and  it  would  be  an  advantage  if  the  people 
considered  the  food  that  is  valuable  as  distinct  from 
the  food  that  is  not  valuable,  but  has  become 
customary.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  supply  of  milk, 
I  have  fought  shy  of  entering  into  particulars  as  to 
how  it  is  so  difficult  for  the  poor  to  get  milk,  because 
I  am  satisfied  it  is  a  complex  matter,  and  I  cannot 
supply  all  the  reasons,  because  I  do  not  know  them,  but 
certainly  one  of  the  reasons  is  the  expensiveness  of 
labour,  and  of  handling  and  managing  the  milk, 
and  you  would  have  to  consider  questions  outside  the 
pure  milk  supply  in  dealing  with  this  matter,  and 
one  of  the  questions  that  would  have  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  would  be  the  great  gulf  created  between 
the  employer  and  the  employee  by  the  residence  of 
the  poor  working  people  in  the  towns.  I  have  always 
opposed  the  undue  building  of  labourers'  cottages  in 
towns,  because  I  consider  the  poor  should  be  translated 
out  to  the  sphere  of  their  labour,  under  the  purview 
of  those  who  employ  them,  and  the  old  associations — 
the  sundering  of  which  is  responsible  for  a  great  many 
of  the  serious  ills  of  the  present  day — would  be 
renewed,  and,  in  addition,  the  people  who  benefit  by 
labour  are  the  people  whose  property  should  pay  for 
the  residences,  and,  of  course,  the  residence  costs 
more  than  is  paid  in  rent.  Having  regard  to  the  way 
the  cottages  are  being  built,  I  think  the  expenses  will 
be  found  very  high  by-and-by.  If  the  labourers 
are  brought  out  into  the  country,  in  the  course  of  time 
you  will  have  the  old  kindly  feelings  that  subsisted 
between  employer  and  employee  rekindled,  and  a  better 
class  of  labour"  will  be  provided,  and  farmers  will  not 
get  rid  of  the  dairy,  which  is  a  very  complicated 
business.  It  is  siriiple  to  buy  stock  and  sell  them 
again.  That  is  not  the  story  with  the  man  who  has 
a'^number  of  cows.  He  is  on  tenter-hooks  from 
January  to  December,  watching  various  aspects  of  the 
whole  business,  and  that  is  why  a  great  many  people 
have  gone  out  of  the  business:  but  I  never  saw  a  large 
number  of  people  getting  out  of  dairying  that  were 
not  sorry  for  it,  because  although  the  profits  might  not 
be  excessive,  they  are  secure.  The  dry  stock  trade  is  a 
gamble.  , 

5843.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  is  one  of  the  difficulties 
in  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  supplying  milk  to 
the  poor,  the  uncertainty  of  the  demand?— Yes,  but  that 
would  cease  if  you  had  compulsion,  because  the 
quantity  that  would  be  required  would  be  known, 
and  provision  would  be  made  for  the  supply.  At  the 
present  time  the  farmer  prefers  to  send  it  to  where 
he  would  be  sure  of  his  milk  being  taken;  so  you  are 
quite  correct  in  saying  that  the  uncertainty  of  the  sale 
is  a  large  factor  in  not  having  the  milk  to  buy. 
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ij844.  What  means  would  you  adopt  to  have 
unifornuty  of  demand,  because  we'  know  that  the 
■poorer  portion  of  the  population  are  not  always  pro- 
vident in  their  management,  and  whereas  money  may 
be  available  some  days  in  the  week,  it  mav  not  be 
ava_ilable  on  others?— I  must  admit  that  there  are 
difficulties. 

5845.  Don't  you  think  that  is  a  serious  difficulty?— 
It  is  one  of  the  great  difficulties,  no  doubt. 

5846.  And  don't  you  think  the  conditions  I  indicate 
do  exist — the  want  of  continuity  of  demand  in  the 
supply  to  the  poor?— If  you  managed  through  the 
municipal  body  in  the  town  and  through  the  llural 
District  Council  in  the  country,  the  surplus  milk  could 
be  turned  into  butter  or  cream  or  sent  to  Dublin,  and 
in  that  way  there  would  be  no  lack  of  sale  for  the 
surplus  milk. 

5847.  On  the  question  of  price,  you  already  touched 
on  that.  Do  you  think  that  in  order  to  secure  that 
the  working  population  should  supply  to  their  children 
a  reasonably  adequate  milk  food,  some  help  should 
be  given  to  cheapen  its  price  in  order  to  secure  its  more 
general  use?— Well,  you  know,  you  drop  then  into 
socialism  altogether,  and  I  am  not  a  socialist.  I 
suppose  until  they  get  into  the  habit  of  getting  the 
good  article  that  they  should  be  helped,  but  as  a 
permanent  thing  I  would  not  tax  the  State  or  com- 
munity to  provide  such  an  essential  article  of  diet  for 
the  poor.  I  suppose  if  the  very  poor  have  not  the 
means  for  buying  the  milk  that  they  should  be  helped. 
I  would  keep  clear  of  workhouse  doles  if  I  could  help 
it,  but  if  it  could  not  be  helped  I  suppose  they  must 
get  assistance. 

5848.  What  I  want  is  an  expression  of  opinion 
whether  you  consider  the  matter  of  such  urgent  import- 
ance to  the  community  at  large,  that  a  subvention 
should  be  given  in  order  to  secure  the  more  universal 
use  of  milk  as  a  food  for  infants  and  growing  children? 
— I  suppose  the  most  correct  thing  would  be  to  say 
yes.  I  suppose  it  would  be  impossible  to  say  no,  inas- 
much as  we  start  with  the  assumption  that  milk  is 
essential. 

5849.  Do  you  believe  that  it  is  essential?— I  believe 
it  is,  and  I  believe  in  some  cases  that  the  means  are 
not  there  in  the  case  of  the  poor  to  purchase  it,  and 
if  you  acknowledge  that,  it  follows  that  you  must 
supply  them  somehow.  There  is  a  further  matter  that 
I  have  to  call  your  attention  to.  I  started  here  with 
discussing  only  distribution.  I  did  not  go  into  the 
composition  of  milk  and  sundry  other  matters  which 
have  been  dealt  with  by  experts,  but  I  would  like  to 
refer  to  the  method  of  dealing  with  people  who  are 
convicted  of  adulterating  milk.  I  am  not  in  the  habit 
of  pouring  broadsides  of  compliments  into  anyone, 
but  I  must  say  that  I  was  charmed  with  Mr.  Russell's 
manly  evidence  with  regard  to  the  judicial  corruption 
in  connection  with  adulterated  milk,  and  my  expe- 
ricmce,  and,  of  course,  the  aggregate  experience  of 
other  people  like  myself,  is  that  an  amendment  of  the 
law  is  necessary.  If  you  want  pure  milk  you  must 
have  the  milk  analysed  from  time  to  time.  I  had 
intended  to  call  attention  to  a  difference  of  opinion 
which  occurred  ten  years  ago  between  two  analysts, 
which  led  to  a  reference  of  the  case  to  Somerset  House ; 
but  within  the  last  ten  daj's  an  identical  case  turned 
up,  where  Mr.  Thorp  on  the  one  side  and  Sir  Charles 
Cameron  on  the  other,  held  diametrically  opposite 
views. 

5850.  Has  the  issue  been  decided? — It  has  been  dis- 
creetly kept  from  the  public ;  I  looked  very  carefully 
in  the  papers,  and  I  could  not  find  it.  With  regard 
to  analysis  of  milk,  police  inspectors  told  me,  I  will 
not  say  to  what  analysts  the  samples  were  sent,  but 
they  told  me  that  they  were  tired  of  sending  them, 
and  that  though  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  the 
milk  was  anything  but  orthodox,  they  were  invariably 
sent  back  with  the  statement  that  the  samples  were  all 
right.  I  do  not  say  to  what  analyst  the  samples  were 
sent,  but  that  was  what  was  told  me  by  an  intelligent 
inspector  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act.  We  ought 
to  have  one  analyst,  and  I  think  your  General  Council 
of  County  Councils,  of  which  you  are  Chairman,  would 
be  the  one  elected  body  in  Ireland  to  select  that  man. 
He  should  give  all  his  time  to  his  business,  and,  of 
course,  he  should  be  properly  paid,  and  as  there  ought 
to  be  an  appeal,  I  would  suggest  that  a  Court  of 
Appeal  might  be  provided  by  sending  the  case  to 
Somerset   House,  or   to  professors   of  chemistry  in 


Dubhn,  three  or  four  of  the  number,  who  wpuld  actas.4 
Court  of  Appeal.  I  am  of  opinion  that,  of  course^ 
there  ought  to  be  a  Court  of  Appeal  so  as  to  make  it 
impossible  for  any  injustice  to  be  done.  Now  with 
regard  to  the  point  raised  by  Mr.  Russell  and  so 
courageously  spoken  to  by  him,  I  have  to  state  that  the 
present  system  of  prosecution  is  more,  than  defective, 
and  I  think  there  ought  to  be  a  right  of  appeal  to  the 
County  Court  Judge  constituting  part  of  the  method 
of  dealing  with  adulteration  of  milk.  I  will  say 
nothing  about  the  local  courts,  not  desiring  to  fling 
any  stones  at  anyone  except  in  the  kindest  possible 
way,  but  I  wiU  say  that  an  appeal  to  the  County 
Court  is  necessary.  I  gave  evidence  many  years  ago 
before  Mr.  Lawless 's  Commission  on  sanitary  matters, 
and  I  urged  very  strongly  that  an  appeal  "should  be 
allowed  in  all  matters,  and,  in  fact,  that  anyone 
interested  as  apart  from  the  public  body  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  go  into  Court  himself.  A  couple  of  years  after 
that,  it  was  incorporated  in  the  sanitary  laws.  I  used 
the  right  myself  when  I  compelled  sanitary  accommoda- 
tion to  be  added  to  a  number  of  houses,  and  the  result 
was  very  satisfactory  indeed.  With  'egard  to  that.  I  do 
not  think,  so  far  as  I  recollect  Mr.  Russell's  evidence, 
that  he  referred  to  a  remedy.  My  remedy  would  be  to 
allow  an  appeal  to  the  County  Court.  With  that  and 
the  provision  for  the  analysis  of  the  milk  I  referred 
to,  I  have  nothing  more  to  add  dealing  with  milk 
itself.  I  think  this  Commission,  which  I  suppose  was 
due  to  her  Excellency  the  Countess  of  Aberdeen,  will, 
do  a  great  deal  of  good,  if  its  recommendations  ai'e  not 
put  into  a  pigeon  hole  and  no  action  taken  upon  them 
and  no  provision  made  for  the  unfortunate  people  within 
reasonable  time.  I  am  prepared  to  put  my  own  pro- 
posals second  to  Mr.  Russell's.  When  the  Cashel 
resolution  in  favour  of  the  extension  of  the  English 
Allotments  Act  to  Ireland  was  passed,  I  did  not  get 
them  to  send  it  to  Dublin,  Belfast,  and  other  places, 
because  I  did  not  think  that  cities  like  them  would 
seek  for  the  powers  contained  in  the  Act,  but  I  found 
afterwards  that  London  took  powers  under  that  Act. 
That  is  all  the  evidence  I  have  to  give,  and  I  shall  be 
glad  to  answer  any  questions  that  may  be  asked  of  me.  ' 

5851.  You  have  heard  reference  made  this  morning 
to  the  question  of  licensing  dairy  proprietors? — Yes. 

5852.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  a  useful  provi- 
sion in  order  to  secure  the  purity  of  the  milk? — I  do, 
but  I  must  tell  you  that  I  am  of  opinion  that  this 
whole  milk  question  will  have  to  be  handled  with  a 
great  delicacy.  I  do  not,  of  course,  say  that  dirty 
vessels  should  be  overlooked,  but  it  would  be  quite 
possible  to  drive  the  production  of  milk  altogether 
out  of  the  market  if  regulations  were  made  too  drastic, 
and  the  whole  system  of  inspection  and  management 
will  have  to  be  touched  with  gingerly  hands.  Con- 
siderable discretion  will  have  to  be  exercised  in  the 
introduction  of  reforms.  This  dairy  business  is  a  very 
delicate  concern,  and  there  has  been  a  driving  out  of 
trade  already,  and  out  of  the  production  of  milk,  for 
want  of  reliable  hands,  and  if  yon  add  over-stringent 
restrictions  in  the  way  of  inspection  you  may  hamstring 
the  whole  business. 

5853.  You  think  that  considerable  discretion  must 
be  used? — Yes.  I  would  not  say  that  things  should 
be  deliberately  overlooked,  but  as  far  as  I  could  I 
would  take  things  as  quietly  as  possible.  There  is 
another  matter.  The  people  who  know  most  about  the 
prosecutions  for  adulterated  milk  and  the  operations  of 
the  Cowsheds  Order  would  be  the  Constabulary 
authorities,  who  are  the  officers  under  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Act.  I  got  a  great  deal  of  information  which 
I  have  not  used,  but  which  I  have  at  home  in  notes, 
from  a  very  intelligent  man  who  was  one  of  the 
inspectors  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act.  I  asked 
him,  "  Could  you  not  come  up  yourself  and  give 
evidence  before  the  Commission,  as  I  do  not  want  to 
use  the  important  matters  you  have  mentioned  to  mc 
in  my  own  evidence,  and  if  there  is  any  credit  to  be 
got  out  of  the  matter  it  should  be  given  to  you.'' 
i'his  man  left  the  impression' on  my  mind  that  there 
might  be  some  difficulty  with  his  superiors  in  regard  to 
his  giving  evidence.  If  the  Commission  invited  such 
evidence  there  might  not  be  any  objection  to  its  being 
given,  and  I  think  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  bring 
forward  the  intelligent  man  I  have  referred  to  to  give 
evidence  on  divers  ])oints  on  which  I  have  not  touched, 
because  I  did  not  think  it  fair  to  him.  He  is  a  very 
intelligent  man,  and  does  his  business  very  well,  and 
all  I  can  tell  you  is  that  there  are  several  points  he 


supplied  nio  witli  that  I  tliiuk  the  Commission  ought 
to  be  placed  in  possession  of.  I  would  suggest  that  the 
■Conunission  should  get  the  permission  of  his  superiors 
to  enable  him  to  give  evidence,  and  if  you  do  you  will 
UDt  regret  it,  because  he  has  got  a  vast  amount  of 
valuable  information  that  it  would  be  advisable  to 
phiee  before  the  public. 

38r>4.  Do  you  suggest  that  the  Constabulary  might 
be  used  for  some  purposes  in  connection  with  the 
lUbpectiou  necessary  to  carrying  out  the  Orders? — I  do. 
They  are  more  independent.  The  officers  that  are 
inspecting  these  dairies  and  milk  shops  arc  dependent 
on  the  Boards  that  appoint  them. 

^tHito.  I  quite  follow  you.  In  the  first  place,  do  you 
think  that  the  universal  application  of  any  Order  all 
over  the  country  ought  to  be  insisted  upon? — You  see 
that  all  the  Orders  are,  m  the  main,  the  outcome  of 
scientifio  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  veterinary 
department,  and  are  based  on  commonsense.  and  I 
am  afraid  they  must  be  carried  out. 

o85t).  1  do  not  think  you  quite  caught  my  point. 
What  I  wanted  from  you  was  an  expression  of  opinion 
as  to  whether  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  Orders 
made  by  the  Local  Government  Board  for  the  -jontrol 
of  the  milk  production  and  supply  should  be  niade 
universal  over  the  entire  country,  and  not  fitfully,  as 
at  present? — As  they  are  founded  on  plain  common- 
sense  they  ought  to  be  carried  out. 

.'5857.  And  do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to 
have  them  carried  out  in  an  efficient  way  and  with 
uniformity  through  the  local  administration,  or  would 
you  1)C  in  favour  of  having  them  controlled  from  some 
central  governing  body? — I  think  they  would  have  to 
be  ciintrolled  from  some  central  body,  and  the  propo- 
sition that  your  Dublin  people  should  have  power  to 
inspect  the  local  dairies  would  touch  the  vendors  on 
the  raw,  and  bring  things  to  a  point. 

.^SaS.  Do  you  think  it  a  reasonable  contention  on 
the  part  of  those  controlling  the  public  health  in  the 
city  that  tliey  should  have  power  to  visit  the  country 
districts  from  which  a  very  large  proportion  of  their 
milk  supply  is  drawn? — Yes.  They  ought  to  have  the 
power  to  ensure  that  the  milk  they  get  is  clean  and 
of  good  quality,  and  they  cannot  ensure  that  within 
the  four  corners  of  the  city.  There  is  another  matter. 
There  is  a  proportion  of  milk  that  is  naturally,  without 
any  adulteration  at  all,  of  so  low  a  quality,  that  ques- 
tions may  arise  between  differentiating  between  it  and 
good  milk  that  has  been  adulterated.  That  is  a  point 
which  I  would  refer  to  as  very  perplexing. 

;")859.  You  are  not  the  only  witness  who  referred  to 
that,  and  we  had  evidence  from  a  witness  that  he  could 
prove  that  a  certain  cow  had  yieldi^d  milk  persistently, 
which,  if  sold  to  an  ordinary  consiuner  and  subjected 
to  a  test,  woul(J  have  been  certified  as  adulterated? — 
That  must  be  left  after  all  in  the  hands  of  the  analysts ; 
they  must  find  the  means  of  dealing  with  such  a  case 
as  that.  The  fact  of  giving  grains  to  cows  produces 
an  immense  yield  of  milk,  but  it  might  be  of  a  very 
inferior  character. 

The  Chairman. — We  are  on  the  border-line  of  contro- 
versy on  that  particular  question,  because  it  has  not 
been  clearly  established  whether  the  feeding  given  to  the 
cows  will  influence  the  quality  of  milk.  It  is  admitted 
it  will  largely  increase  the  quantity,  but  whether  it 
increases  the  quality  is  in  dispute. 

Mr.  Wilson. — Not  so  far  as  grains  are  concerned. 
They  are  admitted  to  lower  the  quality  and  increase 
the  quantity.    That  is  widely  recognised 

5860.  The  Chairman. — With  regard  to  the  testing  of 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  milk  trade,  do  you  think 
it  would  be  an  unreasonable  imposition  to  have  all  of 
them  subjected  to  the  W^idal  test,  or  do  vou  believe  in 
the  Widal  test?— Yes. 

5861.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  an  unreason- 
able imposition? — I  do  not  think  it  would,  having 
regard  to  the  way  that  typhoid  fever  is  spread. 

5862.  Have  you  information  from  your  own  district, 
or  have  you  heard  of  any  cases  in  which  the  dissemina- 
tion of  disease  was  directly  caused  by  an  impure  milk 
supply? — Well,  I  am  not  able  at  the  present  moment  to 
answer  that  positively,  but  I  would  say  that  it  is  a 
thing  that  is  quite  certain,  though  I  cannot  lay  my 
hand  on  a  case  although  I  am  in  charge  of  a  fever 
hospital.  There  in  no  doubt  of  its  possibility  and 
probability. 
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5863.  If  there  is  an  epidemic  of  fever  in  any  of  the 
districts  sending  patients  to  the  hospitals,  do  the  local 
authorities  make  any  inquiries  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
contagion? — Yes,  and  they  are  kept  up  to  their  p's 
and  q's  by  the  Dublin  people. 

5864.  Dr.  MooiiHEAO. — Your  district,  is  it  chiefly 
agTicultural? — I  Jiave  uo  district,  unfortunately.  I 
am  not  in  the  happy  condition  of  a  dispensary  doctor. 

5805.  The  neighbourhood  in  which  you  reside,  it  is 
an  agricultural  country? — The  great  majority  of  acres 
are  in  grass. 

5866.  Is  there  much  milk  produced  in  it?— A  good 
deal,  but  nothing  like  what  it  was.  Several  large 
dairies  have  been  dispensed  with  on  account  of  the 
expense  and  of  the  unreliability  of  hands. 

5867.  There  is  a  large  quantity  of  milk  produced  in 
it,  however? — Yes. 

5868.  Is  that  sent  out  of  the  district?— There  is  a 
creamery  in  the  town,  and  creameries  within  two  or 
three  miles,  and  the  Workhouse  and  County  Infirmary 
use  a  lot  of  milk.  Mr.  Handly,  the  proprietor  of  the 
creamery,  exports  cream  and  butter  largely. 

5869.  And  there  is  a  scarcity  of  milk  among  the  poor 
people?— The  same  as  elsewhere.  I  have  been  making 
inquiries  from  one  of  the  leading  local  traders  about 
the  purchase  of  condensed  milk,  and  he  told  me  that 
the  poor  people  come  to  him  for  it. 

5870.  Is  there  a  large  trade  in  condensed  milk  in 
your  district?- — I  cannot  tell  you,  but  I  believe  that 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  this  artificial  milk  sold. 

5871.  The  use  of  that  would  be  conclusive  evidence 
of  the  scarcity  of  fresh  pure  milk? — I  cannot  answer 
for  that,  in  the  paper  that  1  read  before  the  Medical 
meeting  I  instanced  the  case  of  a  man  who  had 
seventy-five  cows,  and  the  very  work-people  that  that 
man  had  could  not  get  a  drop  of  milk. 

5872.  What  became  of  the  milk? — I  cannot  tell  you, 
that  was  twenty-five  years  ago.  He  evidently  manu- 
factured it  into  butter,  but  his  employees  could  not 
get  a  drop  of  milk,  and  he  had  seventy-five  cows.  I 
mentioned  that  for  this  reason,  because  it  disposes  of 
the  fallacy  that  you  have  only  to  increase  the  supply 
in  order  to  provide  the  poor.  If  you  had  ten  times 
the  amount  it  would  flow  through  the  same  channels 
as  it  does  at  present. 

587y.  What  is  the  ordinary  price  for  milk  in  your 
district? — -I  pay  8d.  a  gallon  all  the  year  round.  I  do 
not  want  it  all  the  year  round  because  I  have  goats. 
I  will  say  something  about  these  goats  as  they  have 
been  mentioned. 

5874.  Eightpence  is  rather  a  low  price  for  milk.  Do 
you  think  that  it  could  be  produced  commercially  for 
that? — They  say  not. 

5875.  Have  you  had  tuberculosis  in  your  district? — 
I  do  not  think  that  we  have  had  a  disproportionate 
amount.  There  are  two  points  I  would  like  to  refer 
to,  and  those  are  about  the  goat  and  the  Kerry  cow. 
In  the  first  place  with  regard  to  the  goat,  I  am  the 
happy  proprietor  of  goats  myself,  and  greater  villains 
never  stood  in  shoe  leather. 

5876.  The  Chairman. — -Or  bare  foot? — Or  bare  foot 
either.  These  goats  will  be  dry  for  five  months  this 
year,  and  usually  they  would  be  dry  for  four  months, 
and  these  four  months  would  embrace  the  winter 
season  when  milk  is  scarce.  Goats  cause  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  mischief,  and  I  tell  you  that  I  am 
bothered  with  plans  to  defeat  the  thieving  propensities 
of  my  animals. 

5877.  Dr.  Moouuead. — Do  you  leave  the  goats  loose? 
— W^e  are  distracted  with  spancelling  them,  and  they 
do  mischief  notwithstanding  all  my  paternal  sur- 
veillance. 

5878.  Do  you  tether  them? — It  is  a  case  of  never 
ceasing  "  tetheration. " 

5879.  Do  you  use  the  hornless  variety? — I  have  the 
horned  breed.  I  got  one  from  the  mountains  of 
Melleray,  guaranteed  to  milk  the  maximum,  and  a  bigger 
thief  never  existed  than  that  goat  that  ought  to  have 
been  saturated  with  piety.  She  did  not  milk  a  quart 
twice  a  day. 

5880.  Is  that  a  usual  amount  to  give? — No. 

5881.  With  regard  to  the  milk  of  the  goat,  what 
opinion  do  you  hold  as  to  its  value? — I  think  it  is  of 
a  very  superior  quality.  There  is  an  exceptional 
amount  of  solids,  and  there  is  an  acid  called  after  the 
Latin  name  for  goat.  It  is  as  good  as  cream,  and 
better,  I  think,  in  tea. 
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3882.  And  has  no  uupleasant  taste? — No.  As  to  the 
Kerry  cow,  they  would  be  excellent  things  in  a  way. 
A  good  Kerry  cow  will  cost  £10,  and  where  would 
the  money  be  got  for  buying  cows  for  the  whole  of 
the  labouring  population  of  Ireland?  The  Kerry  cow 
will  be  subject  to  the  same  inconvenience  to  which  the 
goat  is  subject — it  will  run  dry  for  a  certain  number 
of  months  in  the  year.  What  would  become  of  the 
poor  during  these  months — months  when  the  milk  is 
scarce,  and  what  about-  the  feeding  of  the  cows?  You 
cannot  feed  them  on  the  side  of  the  road.  I  thought 
it  a  hardship  that  police  should  be  prosecuting  people 
for  keeping  cows  on  the  public  road;  but  when  an 
accident  occurred  to  a  valuable  horse,  and  a  man  was 
thrown  on  the  roadside  owing  to  a  collision  with  a 
cow,  I  thought  the  law  more  reasonable.  You  could 
not  feed  the  Kerry  cow  on  the  roadside,  or  in  the  half 
acre  or  acre  that  the  labourers  have  with  their  cot- 
tages, even  if  you  turned  it  all  into  pasture.  There- 
fore you  would  be  landed  in  fresh  difficulties  when 
you  had  them — you  would  have  to  provide  them  with 
pasture  and  winter  feeding,  and  to  see  that  the  people 
would  not  be  without  milk  when  the  cow  ran  dry. 
Therefore  I  look  upon  that  kind  of  thing  as  perfect 
drawingroom  twaddle. 


Mr. 

5890.  The  Chairman. — I  understand  you  are  inte- 
rested in  land  in  Co.  Tyrone,  Mr.  Falls? — Yes. 

5891.  You  don't  reside  there? — Yes,  for  about  five 
months  in  the  year. 

5892.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  considerable  scarcity 
of  milk  for  the  working  classes — have  you  any  means 
of  forming  an  opinion  on  that  point? — So  far  as  my 
own  men  are  concerned,  there  is  no  scarcity,  because 
I  provide  them  with  milk  or  give  them  the  grass  of  a 
cow.    Those  who  are  well  enough  off  keep  a  cow. 

5893.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  condition  of  the 
other  labourers  in  your  district  who  are  not  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  be  in  your  service — have  they  got  similar 
facilities? — I  think  not.  I  think  they  depend  on  their 
neighbours. 

5894.  And  the  result  is  that  they  are  not  able  to 
secure  a  continuous  supply? — Not  a  sufficient  supply. 

.5895.  And  that  some  people  who  may  be  financially 
able  to  purchase  milk  and  desire  to  have  it  might  not 
be  always  able  to  secure  it? — That  is  so. 

5896.  You  have  strong  views,  I  take  it,  looking  at 
the  summary  of  your  evidence,  as  to  the  methods  by 
which  the  cleanliness  of  milk  could  be  secured? — Yes. 

5897.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  give  the  Com- 
mission the  benefit  of  your  views  on  this  particular 
question? — I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  first 
thing  is  absolute  cleanliness,  and  second  bottling,  and 
I  think  that  in  milk  used  for  domestic  purposes  the 
cream  should  be  broken  up  in  the  milk  so  that  under 
no  circumstances  could  it  be  taken  out.  That,  of 
course,  is  a  mechanical  process,  but  it  is  one  that 
works  fairly  well  under  experiment.  I  may  state  that 
I  have  for  many  years  been  interested  in  the  milk 
question,  and  have  had  many  experiments  carried  out 
with  a  view  of  ensuring  a  fresh ,  pure  supply  that  would 
be  free  from  inequalities  or  deterioration  during  the 
period  of  transit  between  the  producer  and  the  con- 
sumer, and  I  believe  I  have  a  process  which  will 
ensure  this  on  the  following  simple  lines  : — (a)  The 
thorough  elimination  of  all  solid  particles  which  may 
bo  accidentally  present;  (())  the  disintegration  of  all  the 
large  fat  globules  and  their  permanent  diffusion 
throughout  the  milk  so  as  to  avoid  any  inequality  in 
richness,  and  (c)  heating  in  a  carefully-adjusted  preser- 
vative atmosphere  under  moderate  pressure.  The  milk 
is  not  heated  up  to  the  pasteurising  point,  and  no 
chemical  change  takes  place,  which  would  affect  the 
nutritious  qualities  or  flavour,  and  no  liquid  or  solid 
preservative  is  used  in  any  way. 

5898.  Has  it  ever  been  carried  out  generally? — I  am 
not  aware,  but  it  has  been  carried  out  privately,  and 
it  has  answered  the  chemical  test  it  has  been  put  to, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Department  should  not 
take  it  up.  It  would  have  to  be  done  either  by  a 
huge  Company  or  by  a  Government  Department. 

5699.  Doigs  it  lead  to  any  deterioration  in  the  food 
properties  of  the  milk?— I  believe  not.      That  is  a 


5888.  Mr.  Wilson.— I  think  you  have  already 
brought  it  out  that  this  problem  of  the  scarcity  of 
milk  in  the  district  with  which  you  are  familiar  has 
been  a  matter  of  very  long  standing? — Yes. 

5884.  Your  paper  was  written  in  1887? — Yes. 

5885.  And  the  position  to-day  is  very  much  as  it 
was  then? — I  should  say  it  is  worse,  because  cows  are 
less  numerous  than  they  were. 

5886.  Sir   Stewaut  Woodhouse. — About  what  pro- 
portion of  children  are  nursed  by  their  mothers? — I" 
cannot  tell  you. 

5887.  You  would  not  think  that  nine-tenths  of  tliem 
would  be? — Well,  I  do  not  think  so.  I  have  not  any 
actual  figures. 

.5888.  I  take  it  you  think  tliat  in  most  cases  it  is 
the  right  thing  for  the  mothers  to  nurse  their  children? 
— In  every  case,  except  the  mother  is  diseased. 

5889.  The  Chairman. — Thank  you  very  nuich  for 
your  interesting  evidence. 

Witness.— I  only  hope  that  there  will  be  a  beneficial 
outcome  of  your  labours,  and  that  your  report  will  not 
be  put  into  a  pigeon-hole  and  left  there. 

The  Chairman. — We  can  only  rely  on  public  opiuioni 
to  see  that  that  will  not  happen.  Dr.  Laffan. 


examined.  • 

debatable  question.  Some  scientists  say  that  it  does 
and  some  that  it  does  not.  I  think  that  Professor 
Thompson,  when  before  this  Commission,  said  that. 
there  was  some  subtle  deterioration  in  the  milk  that, 
could  not  be  accounted  for,  but  these  trifles  ought  not 
to  weigh  with  the  making  of  some  effort  to  improve 
tJie  state  of  the  milk,  which  at  present  is  disgraceful. 

5900.  Have  yon  formed  any  opinion  as  to  what  the- 
costs  of  this  process  would  be  in  the  production  of 
milk? — Given  a  creamery  plant,  the  additional  pla,nt 
necessary,  excluding  bottles  and  corks,  would  be  about 
£'500. 

5901.  Mr.  O'Brien. — About  the  cost  of  pasteurisa- 
tion plant? — Yes,  about  that. 

5902.  Does  it  take  the  place  of  pasteurising  plant? — 
Well,  that  I  am  not  quite  sure  of. 

5903.  The  Chairman. — Would  your  process  render 
pasteurisation  unnecessary? — It  is  partly  pasteurisa- 
tion. 

5904.  Except  that  the  heating  is  not  so  high? — That 
is  so. 

5905.  Mr.  Wilson. — What  is  meant  by  the  phrase 
' '  pasteurisation  " ;  I  understood  it  to  be  the  killing  of 
bacteria?  If  the  heating  is  not  brought  up  to  that 
point  it  has  no  claim  to  the  title.  \^Tiat  do  you  mean' 
by  "  the  pasteurisation  point  "? — What  I  meant  was 
that  the  milk  did  not  taste  as  if  it  had  been  boiled. 
That  was  aU  I  meant  to  convey. 

5906.  Is  it  heated  to  the  point  of  killing  bacteria? — I 
think  so. 

5907.  Miss  McNeill. — You  don't  know  to  what  heat 
it  is  subjected? — It  is  under  150  degrees  Fahr. 

5908.  For  how  long  is  that  kept  up? — For  about 
hi\\i  an  hour.    That  is  practically  pasteurisation. 

5909.  The  Ch.«rman. — I  rather  take  it  that  your  idea 
was  that  whereas  this  process  would  secure  practically 
the  effect  of  pasteurisation,  it  would  not  be  sub- 
jected to  the  injuries  which  pasteurisation  is  supposed 
to  inflict  on  the  milk  that  would  be  subjected  to. 
the  process? — I  believe  that  the  process  will  simply, 
preserve  the  milk,  kill  a  certain  number  of  injurious 
bacteria,  and  that  the  milk  will  keep  indefinitely. 

5910.  Of  course,  that  is  one  of  the  strong  views  in 
favour  of  your  scheme — the  keeping  properties  of  the- 
inilk?— Yes. 

5911.  It  would  undoubtedly  minimise  to  a  consider-; 
able  extent  the  difficulty  of  providing  milk  in  remote 
districts? — Certainly. 

5912.  Have  any  tests  been  made  to  determine  the 
keeping  properties  of  milk  so  treated? — If  I  can  believe 
the  managing  director  of  a  large  Steamship  Compahrv, 
the  milk  has  gone  to  South  America  and  back  again- 
and  it  was"  drunk  by  the  directors,  and  they  say  that,' 
as  far  as  they  can'  judge,  there  was  nothing  wrong; 
with  it.  '  ' 

.5913.  There  is  no  reason  to  impugn  the  accuracy  of 
their  statement.  It  is  not  nn  interested  statement  ib 
any  way? — Ho. 
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5914.  Is  milk  procurable  that  is  treated  in  this  way 
in  this  country? — No. 

5915.  In  any  country? — In  England. 

5916.  Is  it  used  by  such  services  as  you  have 
indicated,  and  has  it  been  found  to  keep  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  in  order  to  ensure  its  being  fit  for  food 
a  month  after  it  has  been  subjected  to  the  process? — 
That  is  the  only  instance  I  know  of — the  milk  that  was 
sent  to  Buenos  Ayres.  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is 
any  process  in  operation  at  present. 

6917.  It  is  only  in  the  experimental  stage? — Yes. 

6918.  Mr.  Wilson. — Milk  treated  that  way  has 
reached  beyond  the  experimental  stage  in  Holland.  It 
is  shipped  to  -Java  and  Hong  Kong  for  the  use  of  people 
with  young  children. 

Mr.  O'Brien. — What  is  the  name  of  the  process? 

Mr.  Wilson. — The  makers  are  the  Vacca  Milk  Com- 
pany. I  don't  know  that  the  actual  machinery  used 
is  the  same,  but  it  is  on  the  same  principle? — It  is 
a  French  machine  I  use. 

5919.  It  was  not  quite  with  the  intention  of  rendering 
its  export  possible  that  you  took  up  this  process,  but 
rather  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  milk  of  various 
qualities  being  subjected  to  inspection,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  samples  taken  under  unfair  conditions,  sub- 
jecting the  vendors  to  prosecution? — That  is  one 
reason;  but  my  chief  object  was  to  try  and  benefit 
the  local  creameries.  In  the  country  creameries  are 
hardly  able  to  live.  The  farmers  have  sunk  a  great 
deal  of  money  in  them,  and  they  are  looking  around 
for  a  means  of  selling  their  milk  at  a  profit.  The 
amount  of  waste  that  goes  on  is  terrible,  and  if  any- 
thing could  be  done  to  stop  that  it  would  help  them 
greatly. 

6920.  Do  you  suggest  that  it  would  be  another  outlet 
for  creamery  industry  to  embark  on? — Yes. 

5921.  And  possibly  in  some  instances  it  might  be 
more  profitable  than  butter? — Yes. 

5922.  It  would  have  the  effect  of  rendering  it 
possible  for  shopkeepers  to  stock  milk  as  they  do  tea 
and  cocoa,  and  retail  it  to  the  ordinary  purchaser  just 
as  they  might  other  necessaries  of  life? — Yes,  and 
that  the  slummer  would  get  all  his  milk  with  all  the 
rich  cream  in  it. 

5920.  You  think  it  would  ensure  uniformity  of 
sample,  and  that  parts  of  the  milk  would  not  be  richer 
in  cream  than  that  which  was  supplied  to  another 
customer? — I  believe  that  is  absolutely  correct. 

5924.  Cotdd  you  give  the  Commission  any  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  carrying  out  this  process? — The  principal 
expenditure  would  be  the  Homogeniser,  and  that  would 
depend  on  the  amount  of  milk  treated;  but  the  ordinary 
local  creamery  would  want  a  bottling  machine,  a 
fixing  machine,  and  one  other  machine,  and  it  ought 
not  to  amount  to  more  than  £300  or  £'400  for  the 
average-sized  creamery. 

5925.  With  regard  to  the  power  necessary  to  work 
it,  have  you  made  any  estimate? — No;  all  creameries 
would  have  either  engine  or  water-power. 

5926.  The  power  at  present  in  existence  in 
creameries  would  be  sufficient? — Yes;  an  average 
engine  ought  to  be  able  to  drive  the  machine.  A 
28  h.p.  engine  would  be  quite  sufficient  for  the 
purpose. 

5927.  Mr.  O'Brien — That  is  very  high  for  a  creamery. 
In  my  own  creamery,  where  we  have  no  auxiliaries,  and 
where  we  separate  in  the  summer  a  little  over  6,000  gals, 
a  day,  I  think  a  20  h.p.  engine  is  all  that  we  have. 
I  do  not  think  myself  that  is  enough.  A  28  h.p. 
engine,  I  should  say,  would  be  a  good  deal  higher 
than  that  used  in  the  average  creamery. 

5928.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — I  suppose  when  it 
would  not  be  working  the  creamery  it  might  work 
this  process? — Yes. 

5929.  The  Chairman. — Has  any  proposition  ever  been 
made  to  any  creamery  manager  or  committee  to  embark 
on  this  process? — I  have  asked  Gortin  creamery  in  Co. 
Tyrone,  and  they  are  all  very  keen  on  the  under- 
taking, but  tiie  usual  answer  is  that  they  have  no 
money ;  and  as  nearly  all  the  creamery  managers  about 
there  are  trained  chemists  an  keen  on  their  work, 
a  small  grant  of  money  sufficient  to  equip  them  would 
not  be  badly  spent. 


59.30.  Mr.  O'Brien.— I  thoiight  this  process  was  in 
a  state  of  experiment?— That  is  all.  Let  them 
experiment  on  it. 

5931.  It  is  only  experimental  as  far  as  the  com- 
mercial side  of  it  is  concerned? — Yes.  The  late  Mr. 
Clecve  told  me  he  was  greatly  attracted  by  it,  and  that 
if  the  process  was  commercially  right  it  would 
revolutionise  the  milk  trade  of  the  'world. 

5932.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse.— Would  it  cost  £300 
or  £400  to  introduce  it  where  there  was  a  28  h.p. 
engine  already? — I  do  not  think  they  ought  to  embark 
on  less. 

5933.  Lady  Everard. — Is  there  anything  added  to 
the  milk  by  this  process? — No,  there  is  no  preservative 
of  any  kind  used. 

5934.  Has  the  invention  been  patented? — Yes. 

5935.  Is  it  your  own  idea? — I  have  got  the  patents 
for  it  in  my  own  name. 

5936.  Have  you  ever  approached  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  with  regard  to  it? — I  did  in  a  general  way. 
I  was  too  sanguine  about  it,  perhaps. 

5937.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — Is  it  the  same 
heat  that  is  used  as  in  pasteurising? — I  do  not  know 
anything  about  pasteurising  milk,  but  bottling  is  the 
serious  thing.  If  the  bottle  is  not  properly  cleansed 
and  sterilised  there  is,  of  cour.se,  danger  of  contamina- 
tion. 

5938.  Would  the  ordinary  cork  answer  for  the  bottle? 
— No.  The  German  beer  bottle  cork  would  be  the 
most  suitable. 

5939.  Lady  Everard. — I  think  you  spoke  about  the 
separated  milk.  Can  you  have  separated  milk  from 
this  process? — Milk  that  is  for  household  use,  after  it 
has  gone  through  the  three  processes — cleansing,  pre- 
serving and  fixing — cannot  be  separated.  But  milk 
that  is  for  making  butter,  cream  and  cheese  goes 
through  only  two  of  the  processes — cleaning  and  pi-o- 
serving — and  can  be  separated. 

5940.  Then  it  is  possible  to  obtain  separated  milk  by 
your  process? — Yes,  and  that  I  look  upon  as  a  very 
great  asset  of  the  farmer.  The  separated  milk  you 
can  buy  from  the  creamery  at  a  penny  a  gallon,  and 
what  I  would  hope  to  do  would  be  to  treat  it  and 
flavour  it  with  some  fruit  essence  and  sell  it  as  a 
beverage.  It  would  make  a  most  agreeable  drink,  far 
better  than  ginger  beer  or  lemonade.  Buying  it  for  a 
penny  a  gallon — sixteen  half-pints — you  could  sell  it 
for  a  halfpenny  a  half  pint,  and  have  a  reasonable 
profit,  in  which  the  farmers  could  share. 

5941.  Could  you  make  butter  from  the  milk  in  this 
process? — Not  if  the  milk  has  been  passed  through  the 
fixer. 

5942.  You  cannot  make  butter  out  of  the  milk  made 
in  this  way? — No,  it  is  only  for  domestic  purposes. 

5943.  The  Chairman. — In  fact,  when  milk  was' 
plentiful  in  the  summer  you  could  store  it  for  the 
winter? — Yes.    That  is  my  idea. 

5944.  That  would  be  very  valuable? — Yes. 

5945.  Dr.  Moorhead. — The  object  is  to  give  milk 
with  all  the  butter  fat  to  the  customers? — Yes,  so  that 
it  could  not  be  taken  out,  not  even  centrifugal  force 
could  take  it  out. 

5946.  You  have  tested  it  as  to  its  keeping  qualities? 
—Yes. 

5947.  Is  there  any  alteration  in  its  flavour? — It  is  a. 
little  thick — at  least  it  remains  on  your  palate,  but  I 
think  that  is  owing  to  the  cream  that  remains,  but 
beyond  that  there  is  nothing  worth  speaking  of. 

5948.  The  Chairman. — The  flavour  is  not  impaired? 
— No,  unless  through  carelessness,  and  then  the  bottle 
is  returned  to  the  distributor  by  the  customer. 

.5949.  Is  the   disintegrating  machine  part  of  what 
we  may  call  the  pasteurising  machine? — Yes. 

5950.  Both     go     together? — They      are  separate 
machines. 

5951.  And  the  cost  you  estimate  includes  the  entirs 
additional  plant? — Yes. 

6952.  The  disintegrating  plant  and  the  pasteurising 
plant? — I  assume  I  start  with  the  creamery  plant,  and 
that  includes  the  cleansing  apparatus  and  the  engine. 

5953.  Lady  Everard. — I  don't  quite  see  how  you 
can  make  sejwrated  milk  from  your  process? — We  wik 
buy  the  separated  milk  and  then  treat  it  as  I  described. 
We  cannot  make  it. 
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5954.  Dr.  Moorhead. — Do  you  mean  that  your 
apparatus  is  only  an  addition  of  £'500  to  the  plant  in 
an  ordinary  creamery? — That  is  very  hard  to  answer, 
because  it  would  depend  on  the  quantity  of  milk 
treated.  The  thing  is  to  create  a  milk  industry  in 
little  rural  districts. 

5955.  This  milk  is  essentially  for  the  consumption  of 
the  people  about  you? — Yes.  For  instance,  I  would 
like  to  write  to  a  creamery  manager  and  say,  "  Send 
me  up  my  milk  in  bottles  and  deliver  by  the  railway," 
and  the  empty  bottles  could  be  returned. 

5956.  You  have  this  apparatus  in  working  order  at 
present  in  creameries,  have  you? — There  is  none  of 
this  plant  working  at  all  now.  I  got  an  introduction 
to  the  general  manager  of  a  large  milk  distributing  firm 
in  London,  and  I  wanted  a  corner  in  his  yard  to  make 
a  demonstration,  and  he  refused  me,  but  he  told  me 
he  believed  I  was  on  the  right  road,  but  that  the 
change  would  not  come  in  my  time,  so  I  dropped  the 
matter.  I  thought  there  was  no  use  in  fighting  against 
all  the  distributors  in  London. 

5957.  Mr.  O'Brien. — When  you  open  a  bottle  of  this 
treated  milk  how  long  will  it  keep  fresh? — If  it  has 
been  properly  treated  it  will  keep  four  days  after  it 
is  opened. 

5958.  If  it  could  be  sold  at  a  reasonable  price  that 
would  be  a  great  point  for  poor  people? — Yes. 

5959.  Because,  of  course,  your  small  bottles  cost 
you  proportionally  more  than  your  larger  ones? — Yes. 

5960.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — I  take  it  that  the 
plant  has  not  yet  been  constructed  for  this  process? — 
All  the  machinery  can  be  got  at  once.  I  can  buy  all 
the  machinery  by  telegram. 

5961.  I  take  it  a  royalty  would  have  to  be  charged 
for  the  use  of  the  patent?— Yes,  and  give  the  creameries 
a  licence  to  work  it,  and  if  they  work  it  improperly 
cancel  the  licence. 

5962.  Lady  Everard. — If  the  Department  were 
willing  to  make  an  experiment,  how  long  would  it  take 
them  to  do  so? — It  could  be  done  in  a  month. 

5963.  The  Chairman. — I  suppose  all  the  plant  could 
be  got  on  hire  for  the  purposes  of  experiment? — Yes; 
but  I  am  not  quite  certain  about  the  fixing  machine, 
because  that  is  a  French  invention 

5964.  Are  there  different  patents  covering  the 
different  processes? — My  patent,  I  think,  covers  the 
whole  thing,  but  I  would  not  advise  the  Department 
to  rely  on  the  patent.  You  never  know  what  they  are 
until  they  become  valuable. 

5965.  Miss  McNeill.— I  did  not  gather  whether  ice 
was  necessary  for  the  keeping  of  the  milk? — It  is 
always  well  to  keep  it  in  a  cool  place. 

5966.  The  Chairman. — But  it  is  not  prescribed  as 
part  of  the  process  that  it  must  be  iced? — No. 

5967.  Miss  McNeill. — The  milk  that  was  kept  for 
four  months,  where  was  it  kept? — In  an  ordinary 
larder. 

5968.  Without  any  special  care?— Yes. 

5969.  The  Chairman. — And  it  went  across  the 
equator  as  well? — Yes,  and  came  back. 

5970.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Has  this  process  been  seen 
anywhere — have  you  actually  demonstrated  it? — Yes, 
in  a  very  rough  way. 

5971.  You  have  not  had  the  complete  engine  and 
plant  and  everything  running?— No.  The  experiment 
was  done  in  a  very  crude  way. 

5972.  Do  you  describe  anywhere  the  process  the 
milk  goes  through? — I  did  not  describe  it  because  I 


did  not  think  the  Commission  would  have  gone  so  fully 
into  the  matter,  but  I  can  give  all  the  particulars  to 
the  Department. 

5973.  You  say  you  could  get  all  the  machinery 
necessary  by  telegram? — Yes. 

5974.  It  is  only  a  combination  of  various  things? — 
Yes. 

5975.  Mr.  W'ilson. — No  one  has  yet  hit  upon  your 
precise  combination  of  existing  machines? — No.  My 
patent  covers  all  the  machinery  that  is  necessary  for 
the  working  of  the  process.  They  are  all  separate 
machines. ' 

5976.  There  is  no  machine  of  your  own  invention? — 
No.  One  is  the  invention  of  a  Frenchman — it  is  the 
best  fixing  machine  that  I  have  come  across. 

5977.  Mr.  O'Brien. — What  is  the  particular  point  of 
your  patent — is  it  the  idea  that  you  have  patented? — 
The  idea  and  the  mixing. 

5978.  Lady  Everard. — You  have  the  patent  rights 
for  the  United  Kingdom? — Yes,  under  the  new  patent 
laws. 

5979.  The  Chairman. — Is  the  great  point  in  the 
treatment  the  disintegration  of  the  fatty  portions  of 
the  milk? — That  is  one  of  the  great  points. 

5980.  Then  there  is  the  question  of  the  pasteurisa- 
tion?—Yes. 

5981.  And  the  question  of  bottling? — Yes — these  are 
the  three ;  but  I  think  the  greatest  of  all  is  the  breaking 
up  of  the  butter  fat  in  the  milk  so  that  the  cream 
cannot  be  taken  out. 

5982.  Mr.  Wilson. — The  first  stage  is  running  the 
whole  milk  through  the  separator? — A  strainer. 

5983.  The  next  thing  is  to  emulsify  the  milk? — Yes. 

5984.  And  the  third  is  the  process  of  pasteurising — 
the  killing  of  bacteria? — Yes. 

5985.  And  the  fourth  is  the  bottling?— Yes.  The 
best  bottling  machine  is  only  £80,  and  it  bottles  100 
bottles  in  a  minute. 

5986.  Dr.  Moorhead. — ^Do  you  put  the  milk  through 
the  separator? — Simply  for  cleansing  purpose i. 

5987.  There  is  nothing  but  dirt  removed  out  of  it? — 
There  is  a  most  extraordinary  fluid  taken  out,  and  if 
you  put  it'  into  a  bucket  of  water  it  does  not  dis- 
colour the  water,  and  no  one  has  explained  what  it  is. 

5988.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Does  it  poison  the  water?— I 
don't  know.  It  has  been  proved  that  the  refuse  of 
a  creamery  poisoned  all  the  fish  in  a  river  in  Wexford. 

5989.  3Ir.  Wilson. — What  is  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase  "  heating  in  a  carefully-adjusted  preservative 
atmosphere  "? — I  will  demonstrate  that  to  the  Depart- 
ment if  they  make  the  experiment. 

5990.  Lady  Everard. — If  the  Commission  ask  the 
Department  to  make  the  experiment  would  you  allow 
them  to  do  so? — Yes,  most  willingly,  and  that  is  why  I 
have  decided  to  come  here  to-day  in  the  hope  that  the 
Department  will  do  so. 

5991.  Dr.  Moorhead. — Would  this  process  add  to  the 
cost  of  the  milk? — I  can  find  out  everything  in  a  couple 
of  days.  I  would  not  like  to  state  anything  unless  I 
was  absolutely  sure,  but  the  cost  of  the  homogenising 
machine  would  depend  on  the  size,  and  it  varies  from 
£100  to  £1,000.  I  can  give  all  the  information  to  the 
Chairman. 

The  Chairman. — I  would  be  glad  if  you  did  so, 
because  it  would  strengthen  the  hands  of  tl\e  Commis- 
sion in  bringing  the  process  under  the  notice  of  the 
Department. 
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5992.  The  Chairman. — Are  you  Dairy  Inspector  in 
North  Dublin  Kural  District ?-^Yes. 

5993.  Would  you  kindly  tell  the  Commission  what 
exactly  the  custom  is  with  regard  to  the  inspection  in 
your  district? — I  have  seventy  dairies  in  North  Dublin, 
and  I  inspect  these  at  least  once  every  month,  and 
oftener  if  necessary.  Where  a  man  is  inclined  to  keep 
his  premises  very  dirty  I  call  very  often. 

5994.  In  the  first  instance,  you  make  an  inspection 
of  the  byre  in  which  the  cows  are  kept? — Yes. 


i  examined. 

5995.  And  examine  the  conditions  under  which  the 
cows  are  kept?' — Yes. 

5996.  Whether  they    are    sufficiently    well  looked 
after,  and  if  they  are  kept  in  a  cleanly  condition? — :  ■ 
Yes. 

5997.  Whether  the  manure  is  kept  at  a  proper  dis- 
tance from  the  byre? — Yes. 

6998.  Do  you  make  any  inspection  to  ascertain  what 
condition  the  milkers  are  in? — Yes.  I  see  that  they 
have  soap,  water,  and  a  towel  to  wash  their  bands. 
They  never  know  when  I  shall  call. 
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5999.  You  visit  just  at  will?— Yes. 

6000.  And  in  order  to  unsure  tliat  they  are  never  able 
to  determine  wlieu  you  won't  be  there? — Yes.  I  have 
a  very  big  district. 

6001.  )io\v  many  cows  are  there  in  these  seventy 
dairies? — O^er  a  thousand. 

6002.  Do  you  malie  an  inspection  of  the  animals 
themselves  to  ascertain  what  condition  of  health  they 
are  in  at  the  time  they  are  yielding  milk  in  the  dis- 
trict?— That  is  for  the  Veterinary  Surgeon. 

6003.  Do  you  ever  direct  his  attention  to  the  fact 
in  any  case  that  you  saw  a  suspicious  cow? — Yes,  a 
wasted  cow  or  one  with  the  udders  dirty  or  diseased. 
I  report  to  Mr.  Richardson. 

6004.  So  that  he  is  immediately  on  the  track  if  you 
found  in  your  inspection  that  anything  was  wrong? — 
Yes ;  I  report  everything  I  see  that  is  wrong.  Mr. 
llichardson  gets  a  copy  of  my  report. 

6005.  You  send  your  report  to  the  Council,  and  a  copy 
of  it  is  sent  to  the  Veterinary  Surgeon? — Yes,  and 
another  copy  to  the  Local  Government  Board. 

6006.  Have  you  ever  instituted  prosecutions? — I 
have,  one. 

6007.  For  what? — That  was  against  a  man  for  not 
having,  his  dairy  registered. 

6008.  Have  you  heard  the  suggestion  made  that  it 
would  be  desirable  to  issue  licences,  and  what  do  you 
think  of  it? — So  far  as  my  district  is  concerned,  I  find 
that  the  cow-keepers  do  anything  I  ask  them  to  do.  Of 
course,  there  are  some  people  with  antiquated  ideas, 
but  they  are  beginning  to  know  that  it  is  not  like  old 
times. 

6009.  Do  you  see  any  necessity  for  licensing  cow- 
keepers  in  your  district? — Well,  I  think  as  far  as  I  can 
see  the  Dairies  and  Milk  Shops  Order  is  very  strict  as 
it  is,  and  I  believe  it  would  put  some  people  out  of 
business  if  the  restrictions  were  made  severer. 

6010.  Has  the  administration  of  the  Order  in  your 
district  been  responsible  for  limiting  the  quantity  of 
milk  available? — Yes,  as  a  lot  of  people  would  sell 
milk,  but  they  are  a  bit  nervous  of  getting  registered. 

6011.  Fearing  the  conditions  that  would  be  imposed? 
— Yes.  In  the  case  in  which  I  prosecuted  they  gave 
up  the  sale  of  the  milk  rather  than  register. 

6012.  They  were  not  selling  milk  on  a  large  scale? — 
No,  only  about  three  or  four  gallons  a  day,  but  still 
it  was  a  convenience  to  the  people  of  the  district  to 
get  it. 

6013.  And  a  hardship  to  some  of  them  when  the 
sale  was  abandoned? — Yes. 

6014.  And  made  it  more  difficult  for  them  to  get  a 
supply? — Y'es. 

6015.  Do  you  know  in  your  district  whether  or  not 
the  poor  people  are  unable  to  get  a  supply,  even  when 
they  have  money  to  buy  it? — I  do  not  tliink  so. 

6016.  Is  there  any  portion  of  your  district  in  which 
it  is  impossible  for  the  head  of  a  family,  having  a 
number  of  children,  to  purchase  milk  and  could  not  get 
it  for  money? — I  can  say  that  in  Balgriffin  and  Castle- 
knock  milk  is  scarce.  There  is  no  registered  dairy  in 
Artane. 

6017.  Where  do  they  get  their  milk  supply  from? — 
I  don't  know,  except  they  get  condensed  milk,  or  from 
passing  cars  coming  in  from  Coolock. 

6018.  They  don't  sell,  I  think,  as  a  rule? — I  believe 
they  would  stop  to  sell  to  anyone  who  is  able  to  buy 
it  continually. 

6019.  I  mean  they  don't  sell  promiscuously? — Oh, 
no.  In  Finglas  there  are  fourteen  dairy  cars  that  go 
out  twice  a  day,  and  they  won't  stop  for  a  man  who 
buys  a  pint  of  milk  to-day  and  none  to-morrow. 

6020.  But  if  there  was  a  continual  demand  they 
would  be  willing  to  sell  even  in  small  quantities? — 
Y.js. 

6l>21.  The  variation  in  the  demand  is  one  of  the  diffi- 
culties?— Yes.  I  think  it  is  purely  and  simply  that 
the  poor  people  might  not  have  the  money  to  buy  it. 

6022.  And  the  result  is  that  they  are  sometimes 
obligeci  to  do  without  it? — Yes,  and  they  have  to  buy 
this  condensed  millc. 

6023.  That  costs  money?— I  often  ask  the  people 
the  question  why  they  buy  it,  and  they  say  it  keeps 
longer. 

6024.  If  they  could  procure  fresh  milk  you  think  it 
is  very  unwise  to  purchase  condensed  milk? — They 
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don't  have  the  money,  and  when  they  want  milk  they 
cannot  get  it,  and  they  have  to  buy  condensed  milk. 

6025.  Lady  Everard.— You  say  you  consider  that 
one  of  the  reasons  why  the  supply  of  milk  is  scarce  is 

that  the  poor  have  not  always  the  money  to  buy  it?  

Yes. 

6026.  And  you  think  if  there  was  a  regular  demand 
that  they  would  be  able  to  get  a  supply? — Yes. 

6027.  Are  there  many  goats  kept  in  your  district? — 
In  one  Electoral  Division  there  would  bo  about  40 
goats,  but  they  are  a  great  nuisance  to  the  district. 

6028.  Are  they  the  old  Irish  breed? — Yes.  They  are 
kept  by  the  poor  of  the  district,  and  they  feed  practi- 
cally on  the  road,  and  are  minded  by  the  boys  and 
girls  after  school  hours. 

6029.  They  have  not  any  foreign  breeds — the  Tog- 
genburg  or  the  Anglo-Nubian? — No. 

6030.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  intro- 
duce a  good  sire  into  the  district? — I  know  in  the 
Finglas  district  they  are  very  fond  of  goats. 

6031.  You  think  it  might  be  possible  that  if  a  good 

sire  was  got  they  would  take    advantage    of   it?  I 

think  so. 

6032.  Is  there  anyone  in  the  neighbourhood  who 
would  keep  one?— I  cannot*  say  that,  because  the 
farmers  particularly  are  against  goats. 

6033.  These  are  hornless  goats? — I  understand. 
6034_.  Dr.   Mooehead.— Do  you  attend  any  fairs  in 

your  district? — No,  there  are  no  fairs  in  my  district. 

6035.  You  don't  go  to  the  Dublin  Market?— No. 

6036.  But  the  regulations  of  the  Dairies  and  Milk 
Shops  Order  are  carried  out  in  your  district? — Y'es. 

6037.  And  you  notice  an  improvement? — Yes,  a 
vast  improvement. 

6038.  Is  there  a  good  deal  of  scarcity  in  your  dis- 
trict?— Not  a  good  deal.    I  would  say  there  "is  some. 

6039.  They  have  to  buy  condensed  milk? — Yes. 

6040.  Mr.  Wilson.— You  have,  I  suppose,  authority 
over  cows  that  come  out  from  the  city  into  your  district 
during  the  summer? — I  don't  think  so. 

6041.  In  point  of  fact,  you  don't  do  anything  in 
connection  with  them?— No.  I  won't  be  twelve 
months  appointed  until  next  June;  but  I  know  it  was 
not  done. 

6042.  So  far  as  you  are  personally  concerned  and 
your  Council,  you  take  no  responsibility  for  the  cows 
that  come  out  to  grass  in  vour  district  in  the  summer? 
—No. 

6043.  With  regard  to  diseased  cattle,  have  you  dis- 
covered any  in  your  district? — That  is  the  work  of 
Mr.  Richardson,  the  veterinary  surgeon. 

6044.  You  are  the  first  person  who  comes  in  contact 
with  the  cow  that  is  ill? — Mr.  Richardson  is  as  often 
in  the  district  as  I  am.  If  I  find  any  "  pining  " 
cattle  I  draw  his  attention  to  them. 

6045.  Can  you  give  us  an  idea  of  how  many  of 
these  you  have  discovered  and  reported  on? — Only 
four. 

6046.  Out  of  the  thousand?— Yes. 

6047.  Practically  you  find  them    in    a  satisfactory 
condition  ? — Very. 

6048.  Lady  Evekaud. — You  say  that  you  don't 
inspect  the  cattle  that  come  out  from  the  city  in  the 
summer? — No,  I  don't. 

6049.  Mr.  O'Brien. — You  don't  inspect  the  cattle  at 
all — you  only  inspect  the  houses? — I  have  to  inspect 
the  cowshed,  and  also  the  cow,  to  see  that  it  is 
properly  cleaned  and  that  the  udder  is  clean. 

6050.  What  do  you  do  during  the  summer  when  the 
cows  are  on  grass? — We  have  a  lot  of  work  to  get  the 
dairy  utensils  and  cans  clean  in  the  dairies  them- 
selves, and  any  alterations  I  require  to  be  done  I  have 
to  get  them  done  when  the  cows  are  out  on  grass, 
and  I  find  I  am  busier  in  the  summer  than  in  the 
winter.  I  have  to  get  the  alterations  done  while  the 
cows  are  out. 

6051.  You  don't  know  at  all  wheHier  the  cows' 
udders  are  clean  when  they  are  out  in  the  field? — No. 

6052.  Nor  in  what  sort  of  condition  the  people 
milking  them  in  the  fields  are? — From  personal 
experience  I  know. 

6053.  It  is  not  part  of  your  business? — I  don't  think 
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6054.  With  regard  to  the  cows  that  are  sent  out 
from  Dublin,  you  cannot  tell  whether  they  are  properly 
looked  after  and  cleanly  milked  when  in  the  country?— 
I  cannot  answer  that  question.  I  don't  know  of  any 
one  that  inspects  these  cattle. 

6055.  The  owners  say  that  their  men  have  all  the 
facilities  that  are  necessary  for  cleaning  their  hands; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  had  some  evidence  or 
hearsay  that  it  was  shockingly  bad — that  the  men  sleep 
under  the  carts  that  bring  the  milk  out,  and  that  sort 
of  thing? — I  would  not  go  so  far  as  that. 

6056.  The  Chairman. — Is  it  not  really  a  fact  that 
very  indifferent  provision  is  usually  made  for  the  dairy 
boys  when  they  go  to  the  country? — Yes. 

6057.  And  that  they  live  under  conditions  that  are 
certainly  not  conducive  to  cleanly  or  regular  habits? — 


Yes.  I  cannot  say  that  for  the  people  living  in  my 
own  district. 

6058.  I  am  talking  of  those  who  only  pasture  their 
cows  in  your  district  in  the  summer — is  not  that  the 
condition  of  the  dairy  boys  who  go  out? — It  is,  sir; 
that  is  so. 

6059.  The  cow-keepers  usually  give  them  some  dis- 
mantled house,  and  no  furniture? — That  is  a  fact. 

6060.  There  is  really  much  to  be  desired? — Yes. 

6061.  Mr.  O'Brien. — You  don't  have  to  report  on 
that? — No,  when  they  are  not  my  own  cows. 

6062.  It  would  not  come  within  your  province  to 
see  the  conditions  imder  which  these  men  are  housed? 
— No.  I  think  it  would  be  more  or  less  the  Sanitary 
Officer's  duty. 


FUTURE  SITTINGS  OF  THE  COMMISSION. 


6063.  The  Chairman. — it  may  be  of  interest  to  the 
public  generally  to  learn  that  the  Commission  have 
decided  to  visit  the  following  centres.  They  propose 
holding  a  Sitting  at  Belfast,  beginning  on  the  13th 
February,  and  continuing  as  long  as  may  be  necessary, 
to  take  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  that  attend  before 


the  Commission  there.  They  then  propose  to  visit 
Cork,  and  subsequently  Limerick,  Galway,  Newry, 
Londonderry,  Killybegs,  Sligo,  Castlebar,  Mullingar, 
Wexford,  Kilkenny,  Tullamore,  Waterford,  Tipperary, 
Skibbereen,  Tralee,  and  Ennis. 


The  Commission  then  adjourned  to  Belfast  to  the  13th  February. 
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SEVENTEENTH  SITTING.— TUESDAY,  13th  FEBRUARY,  1912. 

The  Commissioners  met  at  the  City  Hall,  Belfast,  at  1 1  a.m. 

Present : — P.  J.  O'Neill,  Esq.  (Chairman) ;  Lady  Everard  ;  Miss  Margaret  McNeill  ;  Sir  Stewart 
WOODHOUSE,  M.D. ;  Alec.  G.  Wilson,  Esq.  ;  and  Dermod  O'Brien,  Esq. 

S.  W.  Strange,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


Dr.  Robert  Thomson,  m.b.,  examined. 


6064.  The  Chairman. — You  are  Chairman,  Dr.  Thom- 
son, of  the  Public  Health  Committee  of  the  Belfast 
Corporation  ? — Yes. 

6065.  And  a  medical  practitioner  in  the  City  of 
Belfast?— Yes. 

6066.  You  are,  I  take  it,  familiar  with  the  admini- 
stration of  the  Public  Health  Committee  in  this  city? — 
I  am. 

6067.  Do  the  Public  Health  Committee  control  the 
administration  of  the  Dairies  and  Milk  Shops  Order? — 
They  do. 

6068.  Would  you  kindly  tell  the  Commission  what 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  this  Order  in  the  City  of  Belfast? — We 
have  a  Veterinarian  in  the  first  instance  who  inspects 
all  the  cows,  and  the  cow-sheds  are  inspected  besides. 
The  Veterinarian  is  assisted  by  a  Dairy  Inspector. 

6069.  One? — Yes,  one  Dairy  Inspector,  who  examines 
as  to  the  regulations  in  connection  with  the  cow-sheds. 
If  he  sees  anything  suspicious  about  a  cow  he  reports 
the  matter  to  the  Veterinarian,  and  the  Veterinarian 
visits  the  place. 

6070.  And  reports  to  the  Public  Health  Com- 
mittee?—To  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health. 

6071.  Whose  reports  are  submitted  to  the  Public 
Health  Committee? — They  are. 

6072.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  whether 
prosecutions  have  been  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of 
enforcing  the  conditions  laid  down  in  this  Order  in  the 
City  of  Belfast?- — -Yes,  prosecutions  have  taken  place 
for  breaches  of  various  regulations,  but  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  we  require  very  few  prosecutions  now. 
People  are  quite  ready  and  willing  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Order  as  a  rule. 

6073.  And  the  supervision  carried  out  by  your 
officers  is  sufficient,  without  the  aid  of  prosecutions,  to 
enforce  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Order? — 
That  is  so. 

6074.  Has  the  Public  Health  Committee  any  reason 
to  complain  of  want  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the 
magisterial  authorities  in  the  carrying  out  of  the 
Order? — I  have  complained  several  times  of  the  inade- 
quate penalties.  Our  penalties  would  not  average  over 
£1  for  each  prosecution.  In  Dublin  it  is  quite 
common  to  have  penalties  of  £6  imposed.  Here  we 
get  a  fine  imposed  of  seldom  over  £2. 

6075.  Would  this  be  for  adulterated  milk  or  breaches 
of  the  Order? — Adulterated  milk.  It  is  a  peculiar  cir- 
cumstance that  the  Guardians  get  very  much  higher 
penalties  than  we  do.  They  get  samples  of  the  milk 
supplied  to  the  Workhouse,  and  they  get  very  much 
higher  penalties  than  we  do. 

6076.  From  the  same  tribunal? — Yes. 

6077.  That  seems  rather  difficult  to  xmderstand? — I 
never  could  explain  it,  but  it  is  a  fact. 

6078.  And  there  has  been  a  feeling  amongst  those 
responsible  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  Order  that  when 
prosecutions  were  undertaken  and  convictions  obtained, 
the  penalties  imposed  were  inadequate  to  the  offence? — 
That  is  so. 

6079.  Naturally  that  fact  would  make  those  engaged 
in  the  trade  more  careless  of  prosecutions  than  they 
otherwise  would  be  if  the  penalties  were  more  severe? 
—Yes. 

6080.  And  it  would  also  load  to  greater  need  of  care 
and  diligence  in  the  administration  of  the  Order? — 
Yes,  that  is  so. 

6081.  Has  any  outbreak  of  infectious  disease  ever 
been  traced  to  the  milk  supply  in  this  city  within 
recent    years? — Yes,    several   outbreaks    have  been 


traced,  but  so  far  as  my  recollection  goes,  all  these 
outbreaks  were  due  to  milk  supplied  from  the  sur- 
rounding districts  outside  the  city. 

608'2.  The  milk  supply  of  Belfast  is  not  entirely 
raised  within  the  city? — No;  one-third  comes  from 
within  the  city  and  two-thirds  from  outside  the  city. 

6083.  That  would  be  about  the  proportion?— Yes. 

6084.  Has  your  Public  Health  Authority  ever  sought 
to  inspect  the  premises  from  which  milk  is  supplied 
to  the  city  outside  your  own  area? — Yes.  For  a 
number  of  years  our  Inspector  went  to  dairies  outside 
the  city,  and  in  the  earlier  period  he  was  not  refused 
inspection.  However,  year  by  year  since,  he  is  more 
cjften  refused  permission  to  inspect  these  outside  dairies. 
In  fact  the  Local  Authorities  resent  our  inspection,  and 
they  informed  these  dairy -keepers  that  our  Inspector  had 
no  power  to  inspect  their  premises,  and  that  he  is  only 
a  trespasser,  and  they  recommend  refusal  of  inspection 
to  our  officer.  Things  got  so  bad  that  in  1909  we 
approached  the  Local  Government  Board  to  give  us 
power  under  the  19th  Section  of  the  Tuberculosis  Pre- 
vention Act  to  inspect  dairies  situated  outside  the  city 
from  which  milk  was  supplied  to  the  city.  They  said 
that  they  would  rather  give  the  Local  Authorities  time 
to  enforce  the  Order.  The  Order  was  only  a  couple  of 
years  in  force  then ;  and  they  stated  that  they  thought 
it  better  not  to  interfere  until  the  Local  Authorities 
had  an  opportunity  of  putting  the  Order  into  operation. 
However,  things  have  not  improved  to  any  great 
extent.  In  some  dairies  the  Order  is  a  dead  letter; 
and  we  approached  the  Local  Government  Board 
again  in  December,  1911,  and  we  had  a  very  satisfac- 
tory interview  with  them ;  and  they  gave  us  to  under- 
stand that  they  would  hold  an  inquiry,  and  let  the 
Local  Authorities  show  cause  why  we  should  not  have 
the  powers  of  inspection  we  sought.  The  Local 
Government  Board  have  not  advertised  the  matter  so 
far,  and  I  don't  know  that  any  arrangements  have 
been  made,  but  in  the  near  future  there  will  be  ^n 
inquiry. 

6085.  The  Local  Authorities  outside  the  city  have 
not  shown  any  more  diligence  in  putting  the  Order  into 
operation  in  their  respective  districts  than  they  did 
in  the  past? — Well,  one  or  two  of  the  Local  Authorities 
have  put  the  Order  fairly  well  into  operation,  but  not 
in  the  way  that  it  ought  to  be  enforced.  The  Castle- 
reagh  Authorities  prided  themselves  on  the  way  they 
carried  out  the  Order,  but  our  Inspector  reports  that 
it  is  very  inadequate.  Our  officers  have  reports,  and 
will  submit  them  to  the  Commission  as  to  the  condi- 
tion of  these  outside  dairies. 

6086.  Has  any  pressure  been  brought  to  bear  on 
these  outside  Local  Authorities  to  enforce  the  Order? — 
Yes.  The  Local  Government  Board  sent  a  circular  to 
the  various  Local  Authorities  stating  that  complaints 
had  been  made  that  they  were  not  enforcing  the  Order, 
and  that  if  steps  were  not  taken  to  enforce  the  Order 
they  would  be  compelled  to  put  into  operation  the  19th 
Section  of  the  Tuberculosis  Prevention  Act. 

6087.  Has  that  circular  had  any  effect? — I  cannot 
really  say. 

6088.  Has  it  only  been  issued  recently? — I  think 
that  the  circular  letter  was  issued  after  our  first 
interview  with  the  Local  Government  Board  in  1909. 
and  in  spite  of  that  threat  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  some  of  the  outside  Authorities?  are  not  carrying 
out  the  Order. 

6089.  From  what  area  would  you  say  that  the  milk 
supply  for  the  City  of  Belfast  is  drawn? — The  greater 
part  of  the  milk  supply  from  outside  sources  comes 
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from  the  area  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Castle- 
reagh  Rural  District  Council,  the  Hillsborough  District 
Council,  and  the  Belfast  Rural  District  Council. 

6090.  Have  any  of  these  Local  Authorities  employed 
a  Veterinary  Inspector? — I  think  they  all  have.  With 
regard  to  the  Hillsborough  Authority,  they  resented 
our  interference  so  much  that  they  had  notices 
placarded  in  their  district  warning  the  people  that  no 
one  had  a,ny  right  of  inspection  except  the  officers 
belonging  to  the  Hillsborough  Rural  District  Council. 

6091.  That  did  not  exhibit  any  very  ardent  desire 
to  co-operate  with  you? — No;  they  won't  co-operate  at 
all.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  resent  our  interference. 

6092.  It  seems  rather  an  unwise  policy,  as  they  are 
dependent  on  the  people  of  Belfast  for  the  sale  of  their 
milk,  and  when  they  do  not  supply  milk  under  hygienic 
conditions  the  Public  Health  Authority  of  the  city 
must  interfere? — Yes. 

6093.  You  stated  that  disease  had  been  traced  to  the 
milk  supply? — Yes. 

6094.  Was  that  milk  drawn  from  the  city  or  the 
country  area? — The  greater  number  of  cases  arose  from 
the  dairies  outside  the  city.  For  instance,  we  had 
outbreaks  of  typhoid  and  diphtheria  undoubtedly 
traced  to  that  cause. 

6095.  And  did  your  Public  Health  Authority  endea- 
vour to  inspect  the  source  of  supply? — We  inspected 
the  milk  supply.  On  one  occasion  we  were  refused 
permission  to  inspect. 

6096.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  outbreak  of 
disease  was  directly  traceable  to  the  milk  supply 
derived  from  this  place? — We  had  reason  to  believe 
that  the  disease  was  traceable  to  this  milk  supply, 
and  we  were  refused  permission  to  inspect  until  we 
enforced  it  by  a  magistrate's  order.  We  discovered  a 
boy  who  was  a  carrier  of  diphtheria. 

6097.  He  was  engaged  in  the  milk  trade- — engaged 
as  one  of  the  servants  in  the  employment  of  the  milk 
vendor? — No,  he  was  the  son  of  the  milk  vendor.  He 
was  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age. 

6098.  Was  he  subjected  to  any  test? — A  swab  was 
taken  from  his  throat,  and  it  was  examined  micro- 
scopically, and  the  bacilli  were  found. 

6099.  Did  the  man  refuse  inspection  in  that  ease? — 
Yes,  until  we  compelled  him  by  a  magistrate's  order. 

6100.  What  action  was  taken  in  regard  to  the  milk 
supply? — The  family  of  the  vendor  were  sent  away, 
and  the  milk  vessels  and  the  premises  were  disin- 
fected. The  family  were  kept  away  until  we  were 
satisfied  that  there  was  no  infection. 

6101.  Has  typhoid  ever  been  traced  in  the  same 
way? — It  has  been  traced  in  the  same  way  even  when 
a  doctor's  certificate  was  produced  that  there  was  no 
typhoid  in  connection  with  the  milk  supply.  One 
particular  case  I  remember  was  where  a  girl  in  con- 
nection with  this  dairy  was  supposed  to  have  a  cold, 
and  she  was  certified  by  the  doctor  to  be  free  from 
typhoid.  However,  Dr.  Bailie  had  some  of  her  blood 
subjected  to  the  Widal  test,  and  this  showed  that  she 
was  suffering  from  typhoid.  We  had  another  case  of 
a  carrier  who  was  a  milker  in  connection  with  a 
dairy,  and  a  great  number  of  cases  of  typhoid  fever 
were  traced  to  that  dairy. 

6102.  To  that  particular  dairy?— Yes. 

6103.  What  action  was  taken  by  the  Public  Health 
Authority — were  all  the  employees  subjected  to  the 
Widal  test? — Yes,  I  understand  so. 

6104.  Pending  this,  was  the  milk  from  this  parti- 
cular dairy  sent  into  the  city  as  usual — during  the 
period  of  suspicion  or  doubt  was  the  milk  still  dis- 
seminated through  the  city? — It  was. 

6105.  Do  you  think  that  the  Public  Authority  ought 
to  be  empowered  to  prevent  the  sale  of  milk  when  a 
case  of  suspicion  arises,  pending  the  final  examination 
and  determination  of  the  cause? — That  is  a  problem 
I  have  not  considered.  In  the  case  of  suspicion,  I 
think  it  would  be  very  hard  on  a  dairy-keeper  to 
suspend  his  trade. 

6106.  But  is  it  not  a  serious  thing  that  milk  laden 
with  disease  germs  should  be  distributed  to  the  public? 
— That  is  so,  undoubtedly.  I  don't  know  of  any 
authority  to  stop  the  sale. 

6107.  You  think  it  would  be  too  drastic  a  remedy 
to  apply? — I  do,  but  I  certainly  say  that  the  Local 
Authorities  ought  to  investigate,  and  make  a  report 
as  soon  as  possible;  and  I  think  that  is  one  of  the 


urgent  reasons  for  liberty  of  inspection  without  wait- 
ing for  the  magistrate's  order,  and  that  is  what  we- 
contended  for  in  the  Public  Health  Committee.  Sup- 
posing a  dairy-keeper  refuses  inspection,  you  would  be 
delayed  for  a  couple  of  days  between  getting  a  magis- 
trate's order  and  giving  the  dairyman  twenty-four 
hours'  notice  to  show  cause  why  the  milk  should  not 
be  stopped. 

6108.  Do  you  think  that  the  Public  Health  Com- 
mittee ought  to  be  empowered  to  act  instanter  in  a 
case  of  that  kind? — I  do. 

6109.  Has  any  case  arisen  within  the  city  in  which 
disease  was  traceable  to  the  milk  supply? — I  think 
so,  but  I  am  not  quite  familiar  with  them.  The 
Medical  Superintendent  Officer  of  Health,  Dr.  Bailie, 
will  be  able  to  give  you  more  information  on  that 
subject. 

6110.  Reverting  to  the  case  of  typhoid  carriers,  do 
you  think  that  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  have  all 
the  persons  engaged  in  handling  milk  subjected  to  the 
Widal  test  in  order  to  ensure  that  no  typhoid  carriers 
were  engaged  in  the  business? — I  think  it  would  be  a 
very  excellent  thing. 

6111.  What  view  do  you  entertain  with  regard  to  the 
feeling  that  the  dairyman  and  his  employees  would  have 
on  the  subject?  Do  you  think  that  they  would  object 
to  the  application  of  the  test? — I  don't  believe  they 
would.  They  might  at  first.  They  would  get 
educated  to  these  things. 

6112.  You  are  quite  clear  on  the  point  that  the  out- 
side Authorities  have  not  manifested  any  desire  to 
co-operate  with  you  in  tracing  the  disease  to  its  source 
when  the  milk  in  their  district  was  suspected  of  being 
the  cause  of  an  epidemic? — I  am  very  sorry  to  say 
that  every  obstacle  was  thrown  in  our  way  by  the  Bel- 
fast Rural  District  Council  in  connection  with  the 
epidemic  of  diphtheria. 

6113.  Don't  you  think  it  advisable  that  a  uniform 
rule  should  apply,  and  that  the  same  method  of 
inspection  should  be  made  imperative  in  all  districts, 
and  that  every  Local  Authority  should  be  compelled  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Dairies  and  Cowsheds 
Order? — Yes;  and  unless  the  Local  Government  Board 
appoint  supervising  officers  the  Order  will  never  be 
properly  enfoi'ced. 

6114.  You  are  rather  apprehensive  that  the  admini- 
stration of  the  Local  Authorities  would  not  lead  to  a 
uniform  administration? — It  would  not  lead  to  a 
uniform  administration,  and  the  reason  in  the  first 
instance  is  that  it  is  not  of  much  interest  to  the  Local 
Authorities.  In  the  second  place,  the  Rural  District 
Councils  are  composed,  to  a  great  extent,  of  people 
engaged  in  the  dairy  trade,  and  they  don't  want  to 
enforce  the  Order. 

6115.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  having  the  Order 
administered  by  a  Central  Authority  rather  than  by 
Local  Authorities? — I  would  be  quite  satisfied  if  the 
Local  Government  Board  appointed  supervising  ofiieers 
to  see  that  the  Order  was  enforced,  and  I  would  go 
further  than  that,  and  I  would  say  that  they  ought  not 
to  permit  these  dairy-keepers  to  send  milk  either  into 
the  town  or  into  a  creamery  except  that  their  premises 
fulfilled  the  regulations. 

6116.  Quite  so.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  having 
the  officers  appointed  under  the  Dairies  and  Milk  Shops 
Order  being  professional  men— Veterinary  Surgeons? — 
Well,  not  all. 

6117.  One  for  each  district  would  be  sufficient? — No. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  know  that  there  are  provisions 
of  that  Order  that  are  best  looked  after  by  a  qualified 
Veterinary  Surgeon,  for  instance,  as  to  the  healthy  con- 
ditions of  the  cows;  but  there  is  nothing  to,  prevent 
an  unqualified  man  from  acting  as  Dairy  Inspector, 
and  seeing  about  the  cleanliness  of  the  cows,  because, 
after  all,  that  is  of  immense  importance.  Evidence 
will  be  put  before  you  to  show  that  the  provisions  of 
the  Order  are  not  carried  out  in  connection  with  the 
cleanliness  of  the  cow  sheds.  Some  of  them  are  kept 
in  a  deplorable  condition,  and  an  unqualified  man  could 
look  after  that. 

6118.  Provided  he  has  the  assistance  of  a  qualified 
Veterinary  Surgeon  whenever  he  may  need  it? — Yes. 

6119.  Have  any  prosecutions  been  instituted  with 
regard  to  the  want  of  eleaiiliness  in  the  habits  of  those 
engaged  in  the  handling  of  the  milk? — Yes,  there  have 
been  prosecutions  for  dirty  hands. 

6120.  What  sort  of  penalties  were  imposed  in  such 
cases? — The  Inspector  will  give  you  that  information. 
I  cannot  remember. 
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6121.  With  regard  to  the  health  of  the  cows,  has 
your  Veterinary  Inspector  in  the  city  ever  reported 
to  your  Public  Health  Committee  that  animals  suffer- 
ing from  clinical  tuberculosis  were  supplying  milk 
within  your  area? — He  has  reported  to  that  eliect. 

6122.  And  what  action  was  taken? — In  one  or  two 
cases  I  believe  the  animals  were  slaughtered — in  two 
cases,  and  we  paid  compensation.  I  think  these  two 
animals  had  tuberculosis  of  the  udder.  However,  the 
Veterinarian  will  deal  with  that  in  his  evidence. 

6123.  I  wanted  to  know  from  you,  as  Chairman  of 
the  Public  Health  Committee,  did  you  Ihink  that  it 
was  a  proper  and  judicious  expenditure  of  public  funds 
to  pay  compensation  to  the  owners  of  such  animals  in 
order  to  ensure  that  they  would  not  be  used  for  supply- 
ing the  city  with  milk,  and  probably  be  a  source  of 
infection  to  the  public  at  large? — Yes,  I  think  it  justifi- 
able to  pay  such  compensation  when  we  compel 
slaughter.  It  is  a  different  thing  to  pay  compensation 
where  the  animal  has  been  slaughtered  for  the  purpose 
of  food,  but  this  is  a  case  where  you  compel  slaughter, 
and  I  think  that  compensation  in  that  case  is  justifi- 
able. 

6124.  And  the  public  have  no  right  to  complain  at 
the  cost  imposed  on  them  by  reason  of  the  slaughter 
of  an  animal  under  the  conditions  you  describe? — They 
have  no  right  to  complain.  There  is  just  one  other 
point  to  which  I  wish  to  refer,  and  that  is  that  in  my 
opinion  the  milk  vendor  ought  to  be  licensed. 

6125.  I  quite  overlooked  that  point? — Yes,  I  think 
he  ought  to  be  licensed,  and  the  things  that  I  would 
take  into  consideration  would  be,  first  the  man's 
character,  and  second  the  suitability  of  his  premises 
for  carrying  on  the  trade.  I  would  impose  the  condi- 
tion that  if  a  man  was  prosecuted  and  convicted  more 
than  a  certain  number  of  times  his  licence  should  be 
withdrawn. 

6126.  You  would  put  him  out  of  the  trade?' — Yes, 
if  he  was  convicted  more  than  a  certain  number  of 
times.  And  there  is  another  thing  that  I  think  we 
ought  to  be  provided  with,  and  that  is  that  the  Medical 
Superintendent  of  Health  should  be  provided  by  each 
milk  purveyor  periodically  with  the  sources  of  his 
supply.  We  have  no  right  to  demand  from  a  milk 
purveyor  the  source  of  his  supply  except  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  infection  is  caused  from  that  supply. 

6127.  You  have  a  number  of  purveyors  who  get  milk 
from  the  country,  and  become  distributing  agents  in 
the  city? — Yes,  and  we  have  no  right  to  demand  from 
him  the  source  of  his  supply  except  we  have  reason  to 
believe  infectious  disease  was  caused  by  his  milk 
supply. 

6128.  And  do  you  think  that  it  ought  to  be  made 
imperative  on  him  to  keep  a  register  of  the  people 
who  supply  him,  and  that  that  register  ought  to  be 
available  to  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  Local  Authority? 
—Yes. 

6129.  Lady  Everaud. — You  say  that  there  is  no 
power  to  go  to  a  milk  vendor  in  Belfast  and  ask  him 
where  he  obtains  his  milk? — Yes,  except  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  infectious  disease  has  arisen  from  his 
supply. 

6130.  Because  we  have  it  in  evidence  from  Mr. 
Smith,  the  Local  Government  Board  official,  that  under 
Article  21  of  the  Dairies  Order  "  every  purveyor  of  milk 
shall  keep  a  register  showing  the  names  aijd  addresses 
of  all  persons  from  whom,  at  any  time,  he  obtains  any 
supply  of  milk ;  and  shall  permit  the  sanitary  sub- 
officer,  or  any  other  officer  of  the  Local  Authority 
thereto  authorised  by  -him.  to  inspect  such  register  at 
all  reasonable  times  "? — I  am  delighted  to  hear  that, 
because  I  asked  our  officers  to  find  out  for  me  if  we 
had  power  to  demand  the  source  of  supply  from  a  milk 
purveyor,  and  the  information  I  got  was  that  we  bad 
not. 

6131.  I  am  reading  from  the  Local  Government 
Board  witness's  evidence.  Mr.  Campbell  asked  him, 
"  So  that  if  a  man  in  Dublin,  who  is  a  milk  distri- 
butor, obtains  his  supply  from  the  country,  the  sanitary 
authority  have  it  in  their  power  to  go  to  that  milk 
distributor  and  obtain  a  list  of  the  sources  of  supply 
and  deal  with  the  matter  "'?  and  the  answer  was — 
"  Yes,  but  they  could  not  go  outside  their  own  dis- 
trict, but  they  could  bring  it  under  the  notice  of  the 
particular  Local  Authority."  Is  it  your  opinion  that  it 
would  be  desirable  to  have  the  Veterinary  Surgeon 
appointed  by  a  Central   Authority,  because  we  have 


evidence  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  a  Veterinary 
Surgeon  who  is  not  a  whole-time  officer  to  prosecute 
or  bring  the  Act  into  force  against  those  who  employ 
him,  and  who  would  have  power  to  dismiss  him — I 
mean  the  District  Councils? — That  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  I  think  that  the  Order  is  not  enforced  in  the 
country  districts — exactly  for  that  reason. 

6132.  Then  I  take  it  that  you  approve  of  licensing 
as  against  registration? — I  approve  of  licensing,  yes. 

6133.  A  good  deal  of  milk  is  sent  to  Belfast  which 
you  think  is  not  from  registered  dairies? — That  is 
undoubtedly  so,  and  our  Inspector  will  put  before  you 
figures  showing  the  number  of  dairies  that  he  visited 
that  were  neither  registered  nor  inspected,  and  from 
which  milk  is  sent  into  the  city. 

6134.  That  is  a  very  serious  matter? — Yes. 

6135.  The  Chairman. — What  action  is  taken  by  your 
officers  in  the  city  to  inspect  the  milk  that  is  sent  in 
regarding  its  condition  and  the  cleanliness  of  the  vessels 
in  which  it  is  sent  in? — We  take  samples  of  it,  and 
have  it  examined. 

6136.  That  is  for  purity?— Yes. 

6137.  I  want  to  know  what  you  do  in  regard  to  the 
cleanliness  of  the  milk,  because  it  has  been  represented 
to  the  Commission  that  the  vessels  in  which  the  milk  is 
brought  into  the  city  are  often  distinctly  unclean,  and 
that  the  conditions  under  which  the  milk  is  carried  in 
the  trains  are  not  by  any  means  calculated  to  convey 
it  to  the  consumer  in  a  hygienic  condition? — We  have 
the  Inspector  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  to  give 
evidence  on  that  point.  He  is  not  on  the  list  of  our 
witnesses,  but  the  Public  Health  Committee  gave  me 
power  to  present  him  if  necessary.  So  far,  I  have 
heard  no  complaint  as  to  any  want  of  cleanliness,  but 
the  Dairy  Inspector  will  give  you  evidence  on  that 
point. 

6138.  Mr.  Wilson.— Does  the  Belfast  Public  Health 
Committee  carry  out  any  definite  policy  in  regard  to 
the  milk  trade  of  the  city? — Yes. 

6139.  Can  you  outline  the  policy — the  methods  which 
they  are  taking  for  the  improvement  of  the  dairy  trade? 
— I  think  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  about  it,  but 
that  the  Dairies  and  Milk  Shops  Order  is  administered 
very  well  in  our  city. 

6140.  And  you  are  satisfied  with  the  condition  at 
which  the  city  dairies  have  arrived? — That  is  so. 

6141.  And  from  the  dairy  man's  point  of  view,  the 
objection  to  the  present  situation  outside  the  city  is 
that  the  city  men  have  been  forced  into  a  position  of 
competition  with  other  men  outside  who  have  not  had 
to  spend  the  same  amount  of  care  and  trouble  on  their 
premises? — That  is  so. 

6142.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  whether  there  is 
a  shortage  of  milk  in  Belfast? — I  have  no  knowledge. 

6143.  And  consequently  you  don't  know  whether  any 
reduction  has  taken  place  in  the  supply  in  consequence 
of  the  enforcement  of  the  Order? — I  have  no  knowledge. 

6144.  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  there  is  a 
systematic  inspection  of  the  Belfast  milk  supply  for 
tubercle  bacilli? — Yes,  there  is. 

6145.  Can  you  explain  to  us  just  what  the  Com- 
mittee do  at  the  present  time  in  regard  to  that  system? 
— Samples  of  the  milk  are  sent  to  Professor  Symmers, 
the  Bacteriologist,  who  will  give  evidence  here,  and  as 
far  as  my  recollection  goes,  I  don't  think  he  ever  dis- 
covered tubercle  bacilli  in  any  sample. 

6146.  That  is  very  interesting  information.  I  gather 
that  you  don't  propose  to  discontinue  the  examination 
of  the  samples  because  the  results  have  been  negative? 
— No.  I  might  say  that  Professor  Symmers  is  practi- 
cally a  permanent  officer — I  hope  he  will  be  a  per- 
manent officer.    The  intention  is  to  retain  his  services. 

6147.  And  you  would  be  satisfied  if  Professor 
Symmers  went  on  proving  negative  results  for  a  series 
of  years? — Yes,  and  I  would  be  delighted  in  continuing 
him  in  his  present  position. 

6148.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  offer  with  regard 
to  a  proposal  that  Municipalities  should  run  the  dairy 
trade? — I  would  have  an  objection  to  that. 

6149.  Would  you  consider  that  the  Public  Health 
Authority  or  any  Committee'  of  the  Corporation  would 
be  suitable  to  manage  the  trade? — No. 

6150.  Why? — I  don't  think  it  is  their  business  at  all. 
I  think  that  if  the  Order  was  efficiently  administered 
there  would  not  be  any  necessity  for  a  Municipal  Autho- 
rity to  step  in  to  .look  after  the  milk  supply. 
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6151.  When  we  were  sitting  in  Dublin  we  visited  a 
very  interesting  milk  depot  started  by  the  Women's 
National  Health  Association  in  Sitric  Road.  Have  j'ou 
visited  that? — No. 

6152.  You  know  the  idea  of  pasteurising  and 
humanising  milk,  and  otherwise  treating  it  for  infants? 
— Yes. 

6153.  And  supplying  it  to  the  poorer  classes  at 
nominal  rates,  or  free  in  some  instances? — Yes. 

6154.  That  system  is  run  at  a  considerabJe  loss.  It 
is  connected  with  a  system  of  following  up  the  infants 
to  their  homes  with  trained  nurses.  Would  it  be 
within  the  province  of  the  Public  Health  Committee  to 
assist  in  running  such  a  depot? — I  would  object.  I 
think  it  would  be  going  too  far.  I  think  that  is  a 
matter  for  charitable  and  philanthropic  societies,  but 
not  for  assistance  from  public  funds. 

6155.  Would  you  leave  that  entirely  to  the  charitable 
public? — Yes,  or  to  the  Poor  Law  Authorities;  but  I 
don't  think  the  Public  Health  Authorities  would  be 
justified  in  spending  money  in  that  way.  It  is  a 
matter  either  for  a  charitable  or  philanthropic  body,  or 
for  the  Poor  Law  Authorities,  who  are  responsible  for 
looking  after  the  destitute  poor. 

6156.  You  have,  in  point  of  fact,  a  small  Municipal 
Babies'  Fund? — Yes;  the  money  is  collected  from 
various  sources.  There  is  no  Corporation  money  going 
into  that  Fund.  We  have  various  sources  to  collect  it 
from,  and  it  is  administered  by  the  female  sub-sanitary 
officers  under  Dr.  Bailie's  supervision.  The  poor  get 
no  money  from  the  Fund.  They  get  an  order,  I  under- 
tand,  for  a  certain  quantity  of  milk.  However,  Dr. 
Bailie  will  be  able  to  give  you  information  about  that.  , 
It  is  administered  under  him. 

6157.  I  think  you  said  that  there  was  only  one  Dairy 
Inspector  in  Belfast,  a  whole-time  officer? — That  is  so. 

6158.  If  I  am  right  in  my  recollection,  they  have 
three  in  Dublin,  and  they  keep  them  at  work? — Perhaps 
they  have  more  dairies  situated  within  the  city  than 
we  have. 

6159.  How  many  dairies  are  there  within  the  Belfast 
area? — Two  hundred  situated  inside  the  city. 

6160.  In  Belfast,  I  take  it,  you  would  agree  with  a 
statement  of  the  problem  in  this  way — that  the  city 
largely  consists  of  a  multitude  of  small  houses,  and  in 
each  of  these  houses  there  is  a  family  buying  only  a 
small  quantity  of  milk,  and  from  the  commercial  point 
of  view,  it  is  Very  difficult  to  organise  the  trade  upon  a 
commercial  basis? — Yes. 

6161.  That  would  represent  the  problem  in  Belfast, 
would  it? — I  am  not  able  really  to  express  an  opinion 
on  that  subject. 

6162.  Would  you  be  in  favour,  when  licensing  milk 
purveyors,  to  make  it  imperative  that  in  all  future  pre- 
mises that  were  to  be  licensed  there  should  be  no  con- 
nection between  the  part  of  the  house  in  which  milk 
was  stored  and  the  rest  of  the  dwelling-house?— In  our 
Omnibus  Bill  we  have  got  ample  powers  to  deal  with 
that  matter. 

6163.  Powers  to  prevent  milk  being  stored  in  a  bed- 
room, for  instance? — Yes,  we  have  ample  power  to  pre- 
vent any  connection  between  bedrooms  and  the  place 
where  the  milk  is  stored.  We  have  very  ample  powers, 
indeed,  under  the  new  Bill  which  has  only  just  passed 
into  law. 

6164.  You  have  not  been  able  to  do  much  so  far  to 
enforce  it? — No;  but  we  have  ample  powers  to  deal 
with  the  matter  to  which  you  refer. 

6165.  Lady  Everard. — Do  you  know  that  in  Man- 
chester they  have  power  to  go  outside  their  district 
and  inspect  the  sources  from  which  the  milk  is  supplied 
to  the  city? — I  did  not  know  about  Manchester. 

6166.  They  have  got  a  private  Act,  and  they  have 
got  outside  powers  of  inspection?— I  did  not  think  any 
city  had  that  power  except  London.  However,  the 
matter  rests  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment  Board,  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  give  us  ]ust 
the  same  powers.  They  can  do  it  under  the  19th 
Section  of  the  Tuberculosis  Prevention  Act;  but  their 
reason  for  not  granting  it  at  first  was  that  they  wanted 
to  aive  the  Local  Authorities  time  to  put  the  Order  into 
ope^ration.  Now  they  have  had  four  summers  since  the 
Order  came  into  force,  and  in  some  places  the  Order 
is  iust  a  dead  letter.  j  .i  x 

6167.  The  evidence  that  came  before  us  showed  that 
persons  sending  in  milk  to  a  city  are  liable  to  a  penalty 
if  they  are  not  registered? — Yes.  ,,    ,    j  t 

6168  Mr  Wilson.— We  had  a  considerable  body  ot 
evidence  in  Dublin  that  the  local  custom  there  is  that 


very  many  of  the  cows  that  are  housed  there  during  the- 
winter  months  are  sent  outside  the  city  area  in  summer 
on  grass.  Does  that  custom  prevail  here? — Yes,  the 
cows  are  sent  to  the  country  during  the  summer 
months. 

6169.  And  during  that  time  you  have  no  power  to 
follow  them  up? — No. 

6170.  Lady  Everard. — Are  they  inspected? — As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  believe  they  are  inspected,  and  our 
Inspectors  are  regarded  as  trespassers. 

6171.  But  they  are  not  inspected  by  the  Local  Autho- 
rities into  whose  districts  they  have  been  sent  to  graze? 
— They  are  not,  I  believe.  Our  Inspectors  inspect  them 
on  the  grass,  but  the  Local  Authorities,  as  far  as  I 
know,  don't  inspect  them. 

6172.  The  Chairman. — Do  the  owners  of  the  cows 
ever  raise  any  question  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  your 
officers  to  make  an  inspection  outside  your  own  district; 
say,  if  your  Inspector  went  outside  your  area  to 
examine  cows  from  the  city,  would  the  owner  question 
his  jurisdiction? — I  do  not  believe  he  would.  I  never 
heard  of  such  a  case.  However,  the  Inspector,  when 
he  is  examined,  will  be  able  to  tell  you  that  from  his 
reports. 

6173.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Talking  of  the  power  to  go  to 
an  outside  area,  you  have  no  power  to  go  out  and 
inspect,  even  though  you  have  a  reasonable  suspicion 
that  infected  milk  is  being  sent  into  Belfast? — We  have 
power  if  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  disease  has 
been  caused  by  that  milk  supply. 

6174.  But  only  after  you  have  got  a  magistrate's 
order? — Yes. 

6175.  Supposing  that  you  knew  that  a  supply  of  milk 
sent  into  the  city  was  contaminated,  have  you  power 
to  prosecute  on  inspection  after  you  have  got  the 
magistrate's  order? — We  have  no  power  except  to 
compel  them  to  cease  the  milk  supply. 

6176.  But  not  to  prosecute? — I  do  not  believe  we 
have  power  to  prosecute. 

6177.  Can  you  call  on  the  Local  Authorities  to 
prosecute,  because  I  suppose  the  Local  Authorities 
have  power  to  prosecute? — Yes,  but  you  cannot 
prosecute  unless  they  are  concealing  an  infectious 
disease,  but  in  the  case  that  I  referred  to  there  was 
no  concealment  of  disease,  because  it  was  not  known 
that  the  disease  existed. 

6178.  I  see.  In  talking  of  registration  as  against  the 
licensing  of  milk  vendors,  what  advantages  do  you 
calculate  would  be  got  by  licensing  over  the  existing 
powers  of  enforcing  registration? — Simply  this,  that  if 
a  man  did  not  keep  his  premises  in  a  good  condition, 
and  if  he  was  convicted  a  number  of  times  of 
adulterating  his  milk,  I  would  withdraw  his  licence. 

6179.  Have  you  not  the  power  to  withdraw  registra- 
tion?— There  is  no  power  that  I  am  aware  of,  except 
that  you  can  prevent  him  sending  in  milk  if  you 
discover  infectious  disease;  but  in  any  other  circum- 
stances you  could  not  stop  his  milk  supply. 

6180.  If  you  had  the  power,  as  a  considerable 
number  of  witnesses  have  wished  apparently,  of 
licensing  as  against  registration,  would  you  be  in 
favour  of  licensing  all  owners  of  milch  cows,  or  merely 
milk  vendors?— Simply  milk  vendors. 

6181.  Don't  you  think  that  would  be  rather  apt  to 
lessen  the  milk  supply,  because  people  would  say, 
rather  than  take  out  a  licence  "  we  would  give  up 
selling  milk  ";  whereas,  if  everybody  had  to  be  licensed 
as  an  owner  of  milch  cows,  there  would  not  be  the  same 
feeling  against  it?— I  don't  think  so. 

6182.  You  think  that  would  be  too  cumbersome?— 

^  6183.  I  think  I  heard  you  say  that  you  had  some 
cattle  slaughtered  for  tuberculosis?— Yes. 

6184.  Do  you  give  compensation  for  all  cattle  tnat 
are  slaughtered  as  tuberculous?— No. 

6185  I  notice  from  the  evidence  that  is  to  conie 
before  us  that  there  is  an  enormous  number  of  cattle 
slaughtered  here?-I  am  referring  to  the  dairy  cows- 
that  are  suffering  from  tuberculosis  of  the  udder,  and 
I  believe  that  it  is  only  in  a  case  of  that  description 
that  we  are  empowered  to  give  compensation,  and  i 
said  that  I  thought  we  were  justified  in  giving  com- 
pensation in  a  case  of  that  kind,  because  there  you 
compel  slaughter  and  you  pay  compensation,  the  same 
as  you  do  in  foot  and  mouth  disease.  In  cases  where 
a  man  has  actually  slaughtered  an  animal  for  the 
purpose    of   focd.   and    the   Uesh    was  found   to  be 
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unwholesome  and  unsaleable,  and  was  confiscated 
because  it  was  diseased,  you  would  not  give  compensa- 
tion, just  as  you  would  not  compensate  a  man  who 
had  a  barrel  of  apples  that  were  rotten;  but  when  you 
compel  slaughter  of  the  cow,  I  say  you  are  justified  in 
paying  compensation. 

6186.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  you  slaughter  a  cow, 
or  order  her  to  be  slaughtered,  because  she  suffers  from 
tuberculosis  of  the  udder,  or  because  you  find  other- 
wise that  she  is  tuberculous,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
meat  would  be  fit  for  human  consumption  in  many 
cases,  though  she  might  be  letting  down  tubercle  bacilli 
in  the  milk,  and  in  a  case  of  that  sort  do  you  give 
compensation? — You  are  not  empowered  to  give  com- 
pensation except  in  the  case  of  dairy  cows  suffering 
from  tuberculosis  of  the  udder. 

6187.  You  order  her  to  be  slaughtered,  and  what 
happens  to  the  carcass? — The  veterinarian  will  give 
evidence  on  that  point.  I  know  that  in  the  case  of 
the  two  cows  that  we  condemned  within  my  recol- 
lection, the  carcasses  were  riddled  with  tuberculosis 
and  unfit  for  food.  I  do  not  see  why  the  carcasses 
should  not  be  eaten  if  the  disease  was  localised,  and 
it  passed  our  veterinarian.  I  am  not  quite  clear  on 
the  law  of  the  subject. 

6188.  Have  you  anything  at  all  to  do  with  the  public 
abattoir  and  the  slaughter  of  the  animals  here? — The 
Public  Health  Committee  do  not  control  the  actual 
slaughter  of  the  animals.  It  is  the  Markets  Com- 
mittee.   We  control  the  meat  inspectors. 

6189.  There  is  a  very  large  number,  apparently,  of 
milch  cows  slaughtered  here  every  year.  Apparently 
it  is  the  method  here  to  kill  off  the  cows  as  soon  as 
they  go  off  milk? — The  veterinarian  will  be  able  to 
give  you  statistics  regarding  all  these  tuberculous 
cows,  and  perhaps  you  will  be  surprised  when  I  tell 
you  that  the  great  majority  of  these  tuberculous  cows 
that  are  slaughtered  here  are  sent  up  by  train  from 
Dublin — that  they  don't  belong  to  Belfast  at  all. 

6190.  We  had  evidence  that  they  were  disappearing 
from  Dublin,  and  we  wondered  where  they  went  to? — 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  what  spoils  our  statistics 
and  makes  it  appear  that  we  have  more  tuberculous 
animals  than  what  we  ought  to  have.  The  veterinarian 
has  full  statistics  on  that  subject. 

6191.  Now,  in  the  examination  of  the  milk  supply 
at  Belfast  for  tubercle  bacilli,  I  gather  from  Mr. 
Wilson's  question  that  you  have  a  regular  system  of 
inspecting,  at  all  events,  some  of  the  milk  that  comes 
into  the  city — is  that  all? — Yes.  The  Inspector  of 
Food  and  Drugs  takes  samples  regularly. 

6192.  Where?— At  the  stations. 

6193.  This  is  train-borne  milk  that  is  inspected? — 
Yes,  but  he  takes  samples  also  from  the  City  supply, 
and  they  arc  sent  to  Professor  Symmers  for  examina- 
tion. 

6194.  When  you  say  there  is  an  examination  for 
tubercle  bacilli,  is  it  microscopic? — No,  guinea-pigs  are 
used. 

6195.  That,  of  course,  involves  a  considerable  time; 
and  by  the  time  you  find  out  whether  the  milk  has 
tubercle  bacilli  in  it,  would  you  be  able  to  find  out 
where  that  milk  comes  from? — We  could  tell  where  the 
milk  came  from.    It  would  be  quite  easy  to  tell  that. 

6196.  Is  there  any  opposition  to  this  taking  of 
samples? — I  never  heard  of  any,  except  in  a  couple 
of  cases  where  they  refused. 

6197.  Mr.  Wilson. — I  objected  very  strongly  myself 
on  one  occasion  to  have  a  sample  taken? — I  do  not 
think  you  need  have  been  afraid  of  your  milk. 

6198.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Do  you  find  that  the  owners  of 
cows  in  the  areas  outside  the  city,  or  in  the  area  of 
Belfast  city,  have  their  cows  subjected  to  the  tuberculin 
test — many  of  them? — Very  few.  There  is  one  dairy  at 
Holy  wood  where  it  is  claimed  that  the  cows  are  sub- 
jected to  the  tuberculin  test,  and  perhaps  Mr.  Wilson's 
herd  are  also  subjected  to  the  test. 

6199.  Mr.  Wilson. — No. — The  only  one  that  claimed 
to  have  the  tuberculin  test  applied  is  the  owner  of 
the  Holywood  dairy. 

6200.  The  Chairman. — Is  it  a  large  dairy? — Yes. 

6201.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Whose  business  is  it  to  inspect 
train-borne  milk — does  that  come  into  the  Sanitary 
Inspector's  work? — The  Inspectors  of  Food  and  Drugs. 
We  have  two  Inspectors  of  Food  and  Drugs. 

6202.  Do  they  attend  the  arrival  of  milk-trains  at 
the  stations? — Yes,  very  often. 

6203.  And  take  samples? — Yes. 
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6204.  How  are  they  able  to  take  samples  of  milk  at 
the  stations— can  they  do  so?— I  cannot  exactly  say 
how  they  take  the  samples. 

6205.  Because  all  the  milk-cans  should  be  sealed 
until  they  arrive  at  the  milk  depot,  or  wherever  the 
milk  is  distributed.  They  ought  not  to  be  able  to  take 
any  samples.  What  I  wanted  to  get  at  is  whether 
there  was  anyone  here  who  could  report  on  the  con- 
ditions of  the  milk  cans  and  the  milk  supply  as  treated 
by  the  Railway  Company,  and  as  to  whether  the  milk 
cans  are  sent  in  clean — whether  the  lids  are  properly 
fixed  or  only  fastened  by  pieces  of  dirty  cloth?— You 
will  have  the  Inspector  up  before  you — Inspector 
Reynolds,  one  of  the  Inspectors  under  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Act.  The  Committee  empowered  me  to  put 
him  before  you  if  I  thought  it  necessary. 

6206.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — I  think.  Dr. 
Thomson,  you  said  that  tubercle  bacilli  were  not 
found  in  samples  of  milk  subjected  to  microscopical 
test.  I  suggest,  therefore,  you  don't  suppose  that 
children  who  have  acquired  tuberculosis  have  got  it 
from  milk?— It  is  a  very  difficult  subject.  I  must  say 
that  I  am  greatly  surprised  that  tubercle  bacilli  have 
so  far  not  been  discovered,  because  if  you  take  the 
statistics  of  the  milk  supplied  to  London,  the  number 
of  samples  containing  tubercle  bacilli  is  startling. 

6207.  The  Chairman. — Which  shows  you  have  a 
much  sounder  stock  in  this  country? — Yes. 

6208.  Mr.  O'Brien.— I  gather  from  what  you  had 
said  before  that  the  percentage  of  animals  slaughtered 
as  being  tuberculous  here  was  higher  than  before, 
because  you  have  got  so  many  of  the  diseased  cattle 
from  Dublin? — That  is  so. 

6209.  Therefore,  that  would  look  as  if  you  had  more 
tuberculous  dairy  cattle  here,  and,  therefore,  you  would 
expect  more  tuberculous  milk,  and  if  you  don't  find 
the  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  milk  one  would  like  to  know 
what  the  explanation  was? — We  have  not  such  a  high 
percentage  of  tuberculous  cows  as  appears  from  the 
statistics,  because  there  are  cows  sent  up  to  Belfast. 

6210.  Not  for  dairy  purposes? — For  slaughter. 

6211.  The  Chairman.— For  meat?— For  slaughter  for 
meat. 

6212.  Dr.  Thomson  is  now  dealing  with  the  cows 
that  have  been  discovered  tuberculous  rather  than  the 
animals  that  have  been  slaughtered  on  account  of 
suspicion? — I  was  dealing  with  the  cows  that  were  sent 
up  here  by  rail. 

6213.  Not  as  milch  cows,  but  as  ordinary  animals  for 
meat? — Yes  They  are  brought  up  here  from  Dublin 
for  slaughter. 

Mr.  O'Brien. — I  wanted  to  make  that  clear,  because 
it  looked  rather  like  a  contradiction — if  you  had  not 
found  the  tubercle  in  the  milk  and  had  a  higher  per- 
centage of  tuberculous  cattle. 

6214.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — You  don't  attribute 
to  tuberculous  milk  much  of  the  tuberculosis  that  is 
found  in  children? — There  is  no  doubt  that  a  number 
of  children  are  tuberculous  that  live  on  milk,  and  how 
you  get  tuberculosis  from  any  other  source  I  don't 
know;  but  as  far  as  our  methods  are  concerned,  they 
have  not  revealed  the  presence  of  the  tubercle  bacilli 
in  the  milk  supply. 

6215.  There  are  other  sources  of  tuberculosis? — Yes. 
The  milk  might  be  free  from  tuberculosis  when  it 
came  to  the  house,  and  it  might  be  contaminated  with 
tubercle  bacilli  in  the  house,  which  I  have  no  doubt 
occurs  very  frequently. 

6216.  Mr.  Wilson. — You  would  not  blame  the  dairy 
trade  for  that? — No.  The  probability  is  that  the  source 
of  infection  is  in  the  house  and  in  the  people 
occupying  it. 

6217.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — You  mentioned 
cases  of  typhoid  and  diphtheria  which  might  be  fairly 
attributed  to  infection  in  dairies? — Yes. 

6218.  These  are  rare  occurrences  as  a  rule — cases 
that  were  attributed  to  infection  in  the  dairies? — We 
had  not  many. 

6219.  Do  you  know  if  the  poorer  classes  are  using 
more  milk  for  their  families  than  they  used  to  do,  or 
are  they  much  the  same  as  in  former  years? — I  am  not 
in  a  position  to  say  that. 

6220.  Have  there  been  prosecutions  for  putting  pre- 
servatives into  the  milk? — Yes. 

6221.  With  what  results? — We    got    penalties,  but 
we  do  not  get  high  penalties. 

6222.  Have  there  been  many  prosecutions   for  the 
using  of  preservatives? — Not  many,  we  had  a  few. 
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6223.  Do  you  allow  a  certain  percentage  of  pre- 
servatives?—I  think  the  law  allows  a  certain  per- 
centage, but  I  am  not  quite  sure  on  the  point. 

6224.  Miss  McNeill. — Is  it  your  Committee  that  is 
responsible  for  the  appointment  of  the  Dairy  Inspector? 
—Yes. 

6225.  Are  there  any  definite  qualifications  which 
your  Committee  expects  to  fiud  in  a  Dairy  Inspector? — 
The  Dairy  Inspector  is  a  man  who  is  supposed  to  have 
experience  in  the  dairy  trade — a  man  who  has  had 
practical  experience  in  the  dairy  business. 

6226.  Do  you  mean  that  he  has  been  already  engaged 
in  the  dairy  trade? — Yes. 

6227.  And  is  no  longer  engaged  in  the  business? — 
Yes,  of  course. 

6228.  Supposing  your  Committee  were  making  a 
new  appointment  of  a  dairy  inspector,  what  qualifica- 
tions would  they  expect  in  the  applicant? — I  think  it 
would  be  absolutely  essential  in  the  qualifications  of 
a  man  as  a  dairy  inspector  that  he  should  have 
practical  experience  in  dairy  work. 

6229.  The  Committee  would  expect  that  he  would 
produce  some  evidence  of  having  been  engaged  in  a 
dairy  that  was  well  worked? — That  would  be  impor- 
tant. 

6230.  Do  you  know  what  is  required  absolutely? — I 
know  that  our  dairy  inspector  was  for  many  years 
engaged  in  dairy  work  for  himself. 

6231.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  would  that  be  made 
a  requirement,  or  was  the  fact  that  he  had  a  knowledge 
of  ttiie  dairy  business  merely  accidental? — He  was 
appointed  before  my  time.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Public  Health  Committee  only  four  years. 

6232.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Y'ou  have  only  one  dairy 
inspector? — Yes,  and  a  veterinarian. 

6233.  Does  he  also  inspect? — Yes.  He  inspects  both 
the  cattle  and  the  cow  sheds. 

6234.  The  Chairman. — Is  he  a  whole-time  officer? — 
Both  are  whole-time  officers. 

6235.  Mr.  O'Brien. — And  you  think  that  one 
inspector  is  sufficient  to  inspect  the  two  hundred 
dairies  in  the  city,  and  I  do  not  know  how  many  sheds 
there  are? — We  have  an  inspector  of  milk-shops 
besides.  He  is  a  whole-time  officer.  I  did  not  include 
him.  I  should  have  included  him,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  the  officers,  but  I  was  not  thinking  of  milk- 
shops  at  the  time.  We  have  two  inspectors,  besides 
the  veterinarian. 

6236.  And  then  this  third  man  whose  business  it  is 
to  inspect  milk  coming  in  by  train? — There  are  two 
men  engaged  in  that.  They  are  the  Inspectors  under 
the  Food  and  Drugs  Act.  They  have  power  to  take 
samples.  They  inspect  the  food  and  drugs  all  over  the 
city. 

6237.  Do  you  consider  that  one  dairy  inspector  is 
quite  sufficient  to  examine  all  the  cowsheds  inside  the 
city? — Yes.  I  believe  that  the  Order  is  very  efficiently 
administered  in  Belfast.  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that. 

6238.  What  does  he  do  during  the  summer  months 
when  the  cattle  are  out  on  grass — are  there  many  cows 
kept  in  the  city  during  the  summer  months? — I  do 
not  think  there  are  practically  any.  I  think  a  good 
deal  of  his  time  is  spent  going  round  the  cowsheds 
pointing  out  the  necessary  repairs.  However,  he  will 
be  examined  himself  before  you  and  give  you  evidence 
on  that  point. 

6239.  Miss  McNeill. — Have  you  any  qualifications 
for  the  milk-shops  inspector? — The  milk-shops  in- 
spector is  a  sub-sanitary  officer,  who  has  had  ten  years' 
experience  in  Belfast  as  a  sub-sanitary  officer. 

6240.  The  Chairman. — But  he  is  not  now  engaged 
in  that  work? — No.  He  is  engaged  entirely  in  the 
inspection  of  milk-shops.  He  was  appointed  to  see 
that  the  milk  is  kept  clean,  and  that  the  premises  in 
which  the  milli  is  sold  are  in  a  sanitary  condition. 

6241.  Lady  Everaed. — Is  the  milk  supplied  to  the 
Belfast  Hospitals  liable  to  inspection? — It  is  all  liable 
to  inspection  with  the  exception  of  the  Union.  I  may 
point  out  that  our  officers  have  the  entire  power  to 
prosecute,  and  the  Public  Health  Committee  has 
nothing  to  do  with  that.  Pressure  used  to  be  brought 
to  bear  on  the  Committee  if  an  unsatisfactory  sample 


was  discovered  in  order  that  a  prosecution  should  not 
be  taken.  The  question  of  prosecution  never  comes 
before  the  Committee  at  all.  We  know  nothing  about 
them.  We  hold  our  officers  responsible  for  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  law,  and  they  have  full  power  to 
prosecute.  With  regard  to  the  Union  Workhouse,  we 
appointed  the  Master  of  the  Workhouse  as  Inspector  of 
Food  and  Drugs,  and  he  has  power  to  take  samples 
and  send  them  for  analysis,  and  then  the  Guardians 
prosecute  if  the  milk  is  not  up  to  the  standard. 

6242.  The  Chairman. — You  spoke  about  the  number 
of  tuberculous  cows  coming  down  from  Dublin  and 
slaughtered  in  Belfast.  I  take  it  they  were  slaughtered 
in  the  public  abattoir? — Yes. 

6243.  And  I  presume  if  their  carcasses  are  found  to 
be  infected  with  tuberculosis  to  a  very  large  extent 
they  are  condemned,  and  not  used  as  human  food? — 
That  is  so. 

6244.  And  the  owners  of  these  animals  suSer  a  loss 
on  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  carcasses? — Yes. 

6245.  Has  that  been  going  on  for  a  long  time — I 
mean  the  trade  in  animals  of  that  class? — I  cannot  say 
how  long  it  has  been  going  on,  but  it  was  brought  to 
our  notice  last  year  by  the  veterinarian  when  it  was 
an  increasing  trade — this  trade  in  old  cows. 

6246.  But  does  it  not  seem  remarkable  that 
a  trade  of  this  particular  class  and  character,  which 
must  necessarily  be  very  precarious,  if  not  a  losing 
trade,  is  conducted  by  certain  dealers  who  bring  cattle 
from  the  Dublin  market  here? — It  seems  to  me  an 
absurd  business  bringing  them  down  here.  The  only 
thing  is  that  they  get  these  cows  for  a  trifle.  If  they 
get  one  of  them  passed  probably  they  could  afford  to 
lose  another. 

6247.  Mr.  O'Brien. — It  is  a  gamble? — Yes,  it  is  a. 
gamble. 

6248.  The  Chairman. — It  seems  a  very  precarious 
trade  to  persist  in? — As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  animal 
was  in  such  a  bad  condition  in  a  cattle  sale  yard  where 
fat  cattle  are  sold  that  the  Public  Health  Committee 
decided  to  prosecute  the  owner  for  having  such  an 
animal  exposed  for  sale.  It  was  quite  obviously  in  a 
very  diseased  condition. 

6249.  And  these  animals  are  bought  by  dealers  in 
the  Dublin  market,  and  subsequently  ofiered  for  sale 
in  a  public  mart  in  Belfast? — I  cannot  exactly  say. 
The  veterinarian  intends  giving  evidence  on  that  point 
very  fully.  I  cannot  say  whether  they  are  exposed  for 
sale  or  bought  in  the  Dublin  market.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  they  are  bought  in  the  Dublin  market  and 
sent  to  the  Abattoir.  In  the  particular  case  I 
mentioned  the  animal  was  exposed  for  sale. 

6250.  Mr.  O'Brien. — I  think  some  member  of  the 
Commission  asked  you  whether  you  would  be  in  favour 
of  any  sort  of  municipal  supply.  Do  you  think  it 
would  in  any  way  help  in  procuring  a  sufficient  and 
pure  supply  of  milk,  supposing,  instead  of  having  milk- 
shops  scattered  about,  you  had  the  city  divided 
into  certain  areas,  with  a  milk  depot  under  the  super- 
vision of,  or  possibly  owned  by,  the  municipality,  which 
got  this  milk  supply  from  whatever  source  was  con- 
venient outside  or  .inside  the  city;  that  all  the  milk 
sold  in  that  area  should  be  sold  from  this  depot,  where 
it  could  be  under  supervision  Do  you  think  that  would 
be  a  possible  or  a  wise  way  of  dealing  with  the  milk 
question.    You  understand  what  I  mean? — I  do. 

6251.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  milk  were  all  sent 
to  the  one  depot,  which  was  under  the  immediate 
supervision  of  the  municipality,  or  owned  by  the  muni- 
cipality, that  that  would  greatly  facilitate  the  getting 
of  a  clean  and  proper  supply  of  milk? — That  is  a 
problem  that  would  require  very  mature  consideration, 
and  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  making  up  my  mind  in 
a  hurry.  I  am  not  qualified  to  express  an  opinion  on 
the  subject  at  present.  It  is  a  matter  that  would 
require  very  serious  consideration.  It  is  a  very  big 
subject. 

6252.  Did  your  Committee  ever  discuss  that  subject? 
— We  never  discussed  it. 

The  Chairman. — Thank  you,  Dr.  Thomson,  for  your 
interesting  evidence. 
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6253.  The  Chairman. — You  are  a  medical  practi- 
tioner in  the  city  of  Belfast? — Yes. 

6254.  Do  you  hold  any  public  appointment? — No, 
sir. 

6255.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Belfast  Public 
Health  Committee? — I  am. 

6256.  Are  you  at  all  familiar  with  the  quantity  of 
milk  consumed  by  the  working  classes  in  their  homes — 
do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  children  of  the  working 
classes  are  getting  a  reasonably  adequate  supply  of 
milk  for  their  development? — I  believe,  from  my 
experience  as  medical  practitioner  that  they  are  not. 
First  of  all,  they  are  not  getting  an  adequate  supply 
of  proper  milk,  and  secondly,  they  are  not  getting  an 
adequate  supply  of  any  sort  of  milk. 

6257.  To  what  causes  do  you  attribute  that — is  it 
consequent  on  the  difiBcuIty  of  procuring  it,  or  the 
monetary  conditions  of  the  working  classes? — I  believe, 
first  of  all,  that  it  is  due  to  the  commercial  peculiarities 
of  the  city — that  mothers  have  very  often  to  go  out 
to  work.  They  are  limited  in  their  means  to  buy, 
and  the  increased  price  of  pure  milk  is  hindering  their 
buying  as  much  as  they  require,  and  with  regard  to 
the  nature  of  the  supply,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  con- 
densed milk  drunk  by  the  children  because  it  is 
cheaper,  and  also  because  there  is  a  peculiar  idea  that 
it  is  more  easily  digested  than  whole  cow's  milk. 

6258.  You  do  not  subscribe  tq  that  theory? — No. 

6259.  And  do  you  recommend  condensed  milk  if 
ordinary  fresh  milk  is  procurable? — It  is  injurious  to 
the  child,  because  it  leaves  its  constitution  in  a 
lowered  state  of  resistance  to  the  bacteria  of  its  own 
system. 

6260.  And  if  exposed  to  disease  its  power  of 
resistance  would  be  greatly  diminished? — Yes. 

6261.  And  it  would  more  readily  succumb  to 
disease? — Yes;  besides  the  absence  of  fat  fi'om  con- 
densed milk  leaves  it  less  nutritious  as  a  food  for 
children. 

6262.  Is  any  care  exercised  to  see  that  not 
more  than  the  proper  proportion  of  water  is  added  to 
condensed  milk? — I  do  not  think  that  idea  enters  into 
the  head  of  the  mother  when  she  is  preparing  the 
milk.    She  doles  it  out  by  rule  of  thumb. 

6263.  There  is  no  scientific  treatment? — No,  except 
so  far  as  our  lady  visitors  inoculate  a  little  idea  of 
scientific  treatment;  but  they  condemn  the  use  of 
condensed  milk. 

6264.  Is  dried  milk  used  as  a  substitute  for  whole 
milk? — To  some  extent,  but  amongst  the  better 
classes.    It  is  dearer  than  pure  milk. 

6265.  Is  there  a  considerable  trade  done  in  that  milk 
in  Belfast? — It  is  more  amongst  the  medical  men,  who 
find  a  difficulty  on  the  part  of  the  children  to  digest 
the  ordinary  cow's  milk. 

6266.  Would  the  milk  then  be  administered  under 
the  direction  of  the  medical  officer? — Yes. 

6267.  People  do  not,  of  their  own  volition,  elect  to 
use  dried  milk  unless  advised  by  the  medical  attendant 
to  do  so? — Generally  speaking,  except  that  one  mother 
would  advise  another;  but  mainly  it  is  given  by  the 
advice  of  a  medical  man. 

6268.  With  regard  to  the  milk  supply  of  the  poor, 
is  it  of  a  poor  quality,  and  not  supplied  under  the 
best  hygienic  conditions? — Yes. 

6269.  So  that  they  suffer  from  diminution  in  supply 
and  in  quality? — Yes. 

6270.  And  naturally  this  would  conduce  to  a  less 
virile  and  less  robust  rising  generation? — Yes. 

6271.  How  far  does  the  question  of  money  come  into 
the  purchase  of  milk,  do  you  think — does  the  ordinary 
head  of  a  household  realise  the  value  of  milk  as  a 
food  for  children? — I  am  afraid  not.  I  believe  that  in 
such  a  town  as  Belfast  they  are  inoculated  with  the 
idea  that  because  their  fathers  reared  them  or  their 
friends  in  the  country  on  a  very  indiscriminate  kind 
of  diet,  it  is  quite  permissible  to  do  the  same  with  a 
town  child. 

6272.  And  the  result  is  that  you  have  so  many 
decrepit  and  anaemic  specimens  of  the  human  race? — 
Yes. 

6278.  And  the  poor  quality  of  the  milk  conduces  to 
certain  diseases? — Yes,  such  as  scurvy,  rickets  and 
phthisis. 


6274.  Are  the  cows  milked  only  for  one  calving  in 
Belfast  and  then  fattened  or  sold? — They  might  be 
used  for  more  than  one  season.  They  might  be  used 
as  milk  cows  until  their  milking  capacities  are 
exhausted,  and  then  killed. 

6275.  Is  it  customary  to  put  them  in  calf  again? 
— I  think  so,  but  I  cannot  speak  from  personal  know- 
ledge. 

6276.  You  direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  number 
of  calves  are  slaughtered  in  the  Abattoir? — Yes. 

6277.  Why  do  you  have  these  animals  slaughtered 
in  this  way — do  the  owners  think  it  is  not  profitable 
to  rear  them  on  milk  food? — Yes,  the  milk  required 
would  not  pay  a  farmer  to  rear  the  calves,  so  he  kills 
them  oS,  say,  within  the  first  week  to  save  the  milk. 

6278.  Do  they  get  anything  for  them?— They  get 
varying  prices  in  the  winter  season.  The  price  runs 
from  15s.  to  £1 ;  in  the  summer  the  price  is  higher 
because  the  milk  is  cheaper. 

6279.  And  the  number  is  comparatively  less? — Yes. 

6280.  That,  of  course,  leads  to  an  enormous  depre- 
ciation in  the  quantity  of  stock  raised  in  the  country? 
— Yes.  I  have  some  statistics  with  regard  to  the 
number  of  slink  calves  slaughtered  in  the  public 
Abattoir  at  Belfast.  I  have  also  made  some  charts,^ 
which  I  hand  in,  showing  the  number  of  animals 
exported  from  Belfast  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  the 
number  of  calves  slaughtered  in  the  Abattoir  for  the 
last  five  years.  I  wish  to  mention  that  in  1907  the 
City  Veterinarian  issued  a  notice,  stating  that  all 
calves  must  be  slaughtered  in  the  public  Abattoir. 
Previous  to  that  they  had  all  been  slaughtered  in  the 
butchers'  premises.  From  1907  onwards,  you  may 
take  it  that,  with  few  exceptions,  all  the  calves  were 
slaughtered  in  the  public  Abattoir.  I  find  that  the 
average  of  slink  calves  slaughtered  in  the  public 
Abattoir,  taking  the  period  of  five  years,  is  1,984,  but 
it  is  obvious  that  all  these  would  not  be  potential 
milkers;  and  I  have  had  some  difficulty  in  estimating 
the  number  of  heifer  calves  slaughtered,  and  after 
consultation  with  some  of  the  veterinarians,  they 
told  me  that  two-fifths  of  the  whole  number  of  calves 
slaughtered  would  be  a  fair  average  for  the  heifers. 
That  would  give  794  heifers  slaughtered  for  the  year 
at  the  public  Abattoir. 

6281.  Unfortunately,  I  believe  that  the  custom 
prevails  in  England  as  well? — I  daresay  there  are  two 
causes  for  it — not  only  that  the  milk  is  dear,  and 
becomes  dearer,  and  therefore  it  does  not  pay  the 
farmer  to  rear  his  calf,  but  because  also  the  flesh  is 
cheap.    It  is  about  half  the  price  of  ordinary  beef. 

6282.  That  is  the  flesh  of  the  immature  calf? — Yes;, 
but  I  would  like  also  to  say  that  it  is  a  fallacious  idea 
that  it  is  food.    It  is  really  gelatine. 

6283.  As  a  flesh  food  it  is  very  inferior? — Yes.  One 
is  reminded  of  the  physiological  experiment  of  feeding 
a  dog  on  gelatine — it  dies  in  about  a  fortnight,  and 
the  flesh  of  slink  calves  is  practically  gelatine. 

6284.  It  is  exclusively  used  by  the  poorer  classes? — 
Yes;  no  first-class  butcher  would  deal  in  it,  but  there 
are  butchers  who  trade  in  no  other  form  of  meat. 

6285.  As  a  medical  man,  you  are  impressed  with 
the  absolute  necessity,  from  the  public  health  point  of 
view,  of  having  the  milk  produced  and  handled  in  the 
cleanest  possible  way? — Yes;  perhaps  I  should  draw 
your  attention  to  the  other  charts,  showing  the  nujnber 
of  springers  and  milch  cows  exported  from  the  port  of 
Belfast. 

6286-7.  Thank  you.  You  have  gone  to  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  to  put  your  views  very  clearly  before  th&  Com- 
mission?— This  is  a  national  question,  and  I  am  very 
pleased  to  help  you.  I  want  to  draw  your  attention  to 
the  first  chart — the  one  showing  the  average  number  of 
cattle  of  all  kinds  exported  from  Belfast  for  five  years 
from  1902  to  1906.  The  number  exported  during  that 
period  was  127,345. 

6288.  Mr.  Wilson.— Do  these  figures  refer  to  Bel- 
fast?— Yes,  to  Belfast.  And  the  number  of  cattle 
exported  for  the  five  years  from  1907  to  1911  was 
142,458.  I  want  to  contrast  that  with  the  export  of 
springers  and  milchers,  and  I  want  also  to  trace  the 
average  price  per  head.  The  average  price  per  head 
of  all  the  classes  exported  from  Belfast  in  the  first 
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period  of  five  years  was  £16  16s.  per  head,  and  in  the 
second  period  was  ^616  15s.  6d.,  which  shows  that  the 
average  price  per  head  is  stationary.  I  ask  your  attention 
to  the  question  of  springers  and  heifers  exported  from 
Belfast.  I  regret  that  I  have  not  the  first  quinquennial 
figures  to  compare  with  the  second.  I  have  only  got  the 
figures  for  1907  to  1911.  In  that  period  there  were  9,211 
springers  exported  and  7,264  milehers,  making  a  total 
of  the  average  of  springers  and  milehers  exported 
16,475.  Now,  sir,  I  put  with  that  the  figure  of  794 
heifer  calves  estimated  to  have  been  slaughtered  in 
order  to  get  at  the  total  number  of  milehers  or  poten- 
tial milkers  that  are  lost  through  export  or  slaughter 
in  the  abattoir,  and  we  arrive  at  17,264 — that  is  the 
export  and  slaughter  of  female  animals  alone.  I  ask 
you  to  look  at  the  price  of  milch  cows,  and  on  one 
of  the  charts  you  will  see  that  (if  you  leave  out  the 
year  1911  in  all,  which  I  think  is  quite  fair,  because 
in  that  year  all  the  numbers  fell  except  those  of 
milehers)  we  have  this  significant  fact — whereas  the 
average  price  of  the  total  number  of  cattle  only  varied, 
as  I  have  shown  you,  within  sixpence;  with  regard  to 
the  milkers,  the  average  price  for  the  period  from  1902 
to  1906  was  £17  5s.,  but  in  the  second  quinquennial 
period  from  1907  to  1911  the  price  had  risen  to 
£18  16s.  7d.  Now,  sir,  I  think  by  putting  these  facts 
together  we  have  this — that  we  are  suffering  a  drain 
of  17,260  milehers  or  potential  milehers  per  annum. 
That  the  price  of  milehers  exported  is  increasing  in 
spite  of  a  phenomenal  year  (1911),  when  all  other  exports 
fell;  that  although  the  average  price  of  cattle  remains 
the  same  for  the  whole  ten  years — 1902  to  1911 — it 
varied  so  much  in  regard  to  milch  cows  as,  say,  from 
£17  5s.  to  £18  16s.  7d.  From  the  standpoint  of 
political  economy,  I  think  it  must  be  obvious  that 
milk  itself  must  be  rising  in  price,  and  if  it  has  not 
risen  in  price  it  is  because  its  quality  is  deliberately 
being  reduced.  I  will  leave  these  charts  with  you 
if  they  are  of  any  use. 

6289.  Mr.  Wilson. — These  animals  would  be  drawn 
from  practically  the  whole  of  the  North  of  Ireland? — 
Yes,  and  from  Dublin,  I  understand,  so  that  one  has 
to  be  careful  of  a  fallacy,  that  because  they  are 
exported  from  Belfast  they  have  left  Belfast 
neighbourhood,  but  it  is  well  at  the  same  time  to 
bear  in  mind  that  there  are  a  number  of  other  ports 
from  which  there  are  exports.  Animals  exported  from 
Belfast  do  not  represent  the  area  of  supply  so  much 
as  it  represents  the  point  of  departure,  because  mainly 
these  cattle  go  to  Scotland. 

6290.  Where  are  your  figures  from? — I  got  some  ol 
them  from  the  Portal  Inspector  and  some  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Markets.    They  are  official  figures. 

6291.  Are  there  any  of  them  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture? — No. 

6292.  The  Chairman. — I  am  sorry  Mr.  Campbell  is 
not  here,  because  this  evidence  of  Doctor  Trimble 
bears  on  the  work  of  his  Department. 

Witness. — I  wanted  (if  I  might  for  a  moment  call 
myself  a  scientist)  to  point  out  that  unless  you  have 
knowledge  that  this  drain  is  being  made  up  in  Ire- 
land, obviously  the  drain  goes  on  and  the  price  rises, 
and  I  ask  simply  what  is  being  done  to  make  up  the 
loss,  and  I  would  earnestly  plead  for  a  practical  appli- 
cation of  the  Mendelian  laws — obviously  the  farmer 
will  know  a  good  milker,  but  he  will  fail  or  it  would  be 
more  than  could  be  expected  of  him  to  know  if  he  has 
got  a  good  milking  strain  in  his  bulls,  which  is  as 
necessary  as  tlie  milking  strain  in  the  females,  and 
unless  that  is  done  we  will  be  drained  of  the  best 
milking  cattle. 

6293.  The  Chairman. — And  the  country  must  suffer 
enormously  in  the  meantime? — Yes.  My  suggestion 
is  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  should  have 
experimental  farms  on  which  they  might  take 
up  the  question  of  breeding  a  milking  strain  of 
bulls,  that  might  be  distributed,  or  even  sold,  to 
farmers  in  the  various  parts  of  the  country  to  breed 
with  cows  they  know  have  a  distinct  milking  strain. 
I  beUeve  that  would  be  a  great  work — to  improve  the 
milking  strain  of  the  animals  that  remain  in  the 
country  by  an  intelligent  application  of  Mendelian 
principles.  Let  the  dairy  farmer  look  after  the  female 
animal  and  the  Agricultural  Department  experiment 
and  rear  on  one  of  their  farms  bulls  of  a  good  milking 
strain,  and  sell  or  hire  them  out.  The  farmer  is 
inexperienced  in  rearing  a  proper  type  of  bull,  and 


any  advantage  he  procures  is  too  tedious  and  expensive, 
and  serves  himself  only ;  while  he  has  the  working 
inducement  to  rear  milch  cows. 

6294.  Mr.  O'Brien. — The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture are  doing  something  already  on  the  lines  you 
indicate  with  regard  to  bulls? — That  is  very  satisfac- 
tory. 

They  have  a  number  of  bulls  from  registered 
milking  strains  where  milk  records  have  been  kept. 
I  think  the  bulls  now  available  for  distribution  are 
of  the  third  generation. 

The  Chairman. — About  that. 

Mr.  O'Brien. — The  Department  is  actually  working 
on  these  lines  at  present  I  am  glad  to  say,  Dr. 
Trimble. 

6295.  The  Chairman. — They  are  also  seeking  to 
develop  it  a  little  further  by  asking  the  owners  of 
deep  milking  cows  to  keep  a  record  of  the  quantity 
of  the  milk  yielded  in  twelve  months,  and  if  this 
reaches  a  certain  standard  with  regard  to  quantity 
and  quality  these  cows  will  be  registered  and  their 
male  offspring  also  registered  as  a  milking  strain,  so 
that  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  assure  you  that  at  all 
events  something  is  being  done  in  the  direction  to  which 
you  have  wisely  called  the  attention  of  the  Commis- 
sion. Do  you  wish  to  leave  that  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject?— Yes,  I  think  that  is  all  I  have  to  say  with 
regard  to  it. 

6296.  Do  you  think  that  the  orders  at  present  in 
existence  are  not  based  on  what  one  might  describe 
as  modem  legislation? — I  do.  They  are  anti- 
quated, cumbrous  and  inadequate.  A  great  many  of 
the  Public  Health  Acts  on  which  we  go  were  made 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  bacteriological  advances 
of  sanitary  science. 

6297.  So  that  we  are  not  actually  up  to  date? — That 
is  my  point. 

6298.  And  something  more  efficient  might  now  be 
devised  if  the  law  governing  this  particular  branch  of 
public  administration  were  brought  up  to  the  point  of 
development  which  scientific  research  has  now  reached? 
— Yes.  I  might  give  an  example  of  that  from  the  Acts 
themselves — the  fact  that  there  is  no  reference  to  such  a 
thing  in  any  of  the  Acts  as  a  "  carrier,"  and  I  would 
draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  they  all  refer 
to  an  "  infectious  disease."  If  you  take  the  Public 
Health  Act  of  1907  you  will  find  the  following  : — 

"  Section  52. — (1).  If  any  person  knows  that  he  is 
suffering  from  an  infectious  disease,  he  shall  not 
engage  in  any  occupation  or  carry  on  any  trade  or 
business  unless  he  can  do  so  without  risk  of  spread- 
ing the  infectious  disease. 

"  Section  53. — (1).  If  the  medical  officer  certifies 
to  the  local  authority  that  any  person  in  the  district 
is  suffering  from  infectious  disease  which  the  medical 
officer  has  reason  to  suspect  is  attributable  to  milk 
supplied  within  the  district,  the  local  authority  may 
require  the  dairyman  supplying  the  milk  to  furnish 
to  the  medical  officer  within  a  reasonable  time  fixed 
by  them  a  complete  list  of  all  the  farms,  dairies,  or 
places  from  which  his  supply  of  milk  is  derived  during 
the  last  six  weeks,  and,  if  the  supply,  or  any  part 
of  it,  is  obtained  through  any  other  dairyman,  may 
make  a  similar  requisition  upon  that  dairyman. 

"  Section  54. — (1).  Every  dairyman  supplying  milk 
within  the  district  of  the  local  authority  from  premises 
whether  within  or.  beyond  the  district  aforesaid  shall 
notify  to  the  medical  officer  all  cases  of  infectious 
disease  among  persons  engaged  in  or  in  connection 
with  his  dairy,  as  soon  as  he  becomes  aware  or  has 
reason  to  suspect  that  such  infectious  disease  exists." 

Now,  sir,  I  will  give  you  one  example,  and  I  do 
not  wish  to  use  any  names.  Lately  we  believe  we 
had  an  outbreak  of  diphtheria  caused  by  the  milk 
supply,  and  on  investigation  it  was  found*  that  one 
child  of  the  dairyman  had  diphtheria  bacilli  in  his 
throat,  and  the  dairyman  alleged  that  the  child  had 
never  been  ill,  and  yet  we  had  the  fact  that  out  of 
eighteen  cases  in  one  district  receiving  the  milk  of 
this  man,  seventeen  had  diphtheria,  and  when  the 
milk  supply  was  stopped  for  the  time  being,  to  allow 
removal  of  the  infected  person,  the  outbreak 
ceased.  We  have  got  to  recognise  that  a  person 
might  not  be  suffering  from  an  infectious  disease, 
and  yet  be  capable  of  carrying  a  disease  producing  an 
epidemic  such  as  diphtheria  or  typhoid. 


6299.  With  regard  to  the  quostiou  of  gunn  turriurs, 
I  take  it  jou  do  not  think  it  would  be  an  unreason- 
able provision  to  subject  all  persons  handling  milk 
to  the  Widal  test? — Yes,  and  also  an  examination  of 
their  faeces  to  see  that  they  were  not  carriers,  but  I 
would  also  suggest  the  establishing  in  county  boroughs 
that  have  infectious  disease  hospitals  a  system  by 
which  persons  who  obviously  were  appearing  to  turn 
out  carriers  should  be  notified,  as  a  matter  of  law,  by 
the  authorities  of  the  hospitals.  I  see  that  according 
to  the  latest  statistics  it  is  supposed  that  3  per  cent, 
of  the  people  who  take  typhoid  fever  become  carriers, 
and  that  there  are  three  per  thousand  of  the  popula- 
tion carriers.  The  danger  is  very  real  and  very  great. 
If  the  registration  were  carried  out  in  the  hospitals 
that  I  have  spoken  o'f,  it  would  be  possible  to  detect 
the  carrier. 

6300.  It  would  be  possible  for  the  Public  Health 
Authorities,  if  suspicion  were  aroused  to  know  whether 
a  person  engaged  in  the  trade  had  been  suffering  from 
typhoid  fever,  and  might  not  possibly  be  a  germ 
carrier? — Yes,  if  a  case  of  infectious  disease  breaks 
out  in  a  dairyman's  family  he  sends  the  case  to  a 
hospital. 

6301.  Mr.  Wilson. — Approximately,  how  many 
people  are  engaged  in  the  dairy  trade  in  the  city? — I 
do  not  know. 

6302.  Could  you  get  at  it — there  are  two  hundred 
byres.  The  point  I  want  to  get  at  is,  would  there  be 
in  the  city  statistics  that  would  suggest  to  us  what 
number  of  people  in  the  dairy  trade  are  liable  to  be 
carriers? — In  Belfast  it  would  mean  1,200  carriers, 
estimating  the  population  to  be  400,000. 

6303.  The  Chaiiiman. — The  application  of  the  Widal 
test  would  not  inflict  any  great  hardship  on  the  com- 
munity, seeing  that  its  application  would  be  limited 
to  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  general  population? — 
Yes,  and  from  my  experience  of  dairymen,  I  am  cer- 
tain that  in  self-protection  they  are  quite  prepared  to 
do  anything  to  ensure  that  their  milk  supply  is  clean, 
otherwise  they  would  suffer  from  the  destruction  of 
their  whole  trade. 

6304.  They  have  now  come  to  realise  that  it  is  to 
their  own  advantage  to  co-operate  with  the  Local 
Authorities  in  carrying  out  every  precaution  that  is 
possible  in  order  to  ensure  that  milk  is  not  a  source 
of  infection? — Yes.  If  they  resist,  and  they  can  resist 
in  some  cases  successfully  so  far  as  the  law  is  con- 
cerned, they  know  that  the  least  reflection  on  the 
character  of  their  trade  that  is  published  is  more 
liable  to  injure  them  than  anything  else 

6305.  Do  you  think  that  the  Dairy  and  Cow  Sheds 
Order  should  be  universally  administered  throughout 
the  entire  country? — -Yes. 

6306.  The  Widal  test  is  for  typhoid?— Yes. 

6307.  Is  there  any  analogous  test  for  diphtheria? — 
No. 

6308.  How  could  you  tell  in  such  a  case? — You 
would  take  a  swab  from  the  throat  of  tho  suspected 
person,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  you  could  tell,  and 
sometimes  immediately.  It  is  much  simpler  than  the 
Widal  test  even. 

6309.  Mr.  O'Brien. — How  would  you  deal  with  a 
typhoid  carrier  when  you  found  him  or  her? — He 
should  be  restricted  from  engaging  in  the  milk  trade. 
Under  the  Tuberculosis  Prevention  Act  it  is  prescribed 
that  the  person  suffering  from  it  is  not  to  be 
"  employed  or  engaged  in  handling,  preparing  or  dis- 
tributing milk,  meat,  or  any  other  article  of  human 
food  intended  for  sale  to  the  public."  So  long  as 
there  is  any  evidence  of  his  being  a  carrier  he  should 
be  prohibited  from  engaging  in  the  trade  or  handling 
or  preparing  or  distributing  the  milk. 

6310.  You  are  aware  that  there  are  exceptional 
cases  where  typhoid  carriers  remain  tvphoid  carriers 
for  life?— Yes. 

6311.  You  have  had  from  time  to  time  within  recent 
years  very  serious  outbreaks  of  typhoid — I  do  not  say 
in  Belfast  itself — which  were  distinctly  traceable  to 
one  original  carrier;  where  a  certain  woman  who  was 
employed  as  an  extra  help  in  the  house  was  a  carrier 
and  infected  certain  people,  and  amongst  others  there 
was  a  young  girl  who  got  typhoid  from  her  and  became 
another  typhoid  carrier.  The  original  typhoid  spreader 
was  a  typhoid  carrier  ten  years  ago  and  is  still  a 
typhoid  carrier,  and  wherever  she  goes  there  is  a 
typhoid  outbreak  in  time.  The  girl  who  was  infected 
by  her  some  years  after  is  now  a  typhoid  carrier,  and  I 
believe  is  carrying  infection.      How  are  you  going  to 
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deal  with  these  people? — They  must  be  absolutely  pre- 
cluded from  handling  milk  or  any  other  article  of  food 
for  human  use. 

6312.  Here  you  have  a  case  of  two  people  who  are 
apparently  typhoid  carriers  for  life,  and  how  would 
any  Public  Health  Authority  deal  with  them — are  they 
to  be  taken  and  put  on  to  Tory  Island  and  left  there? 
— These  are,  I  take  it,  part  of  the  ordinary  risks  of 
life  that  we  run,  but  we  need  not  invite  them  to  infect 
our  food.  The  legislature  has  already  recognised  the 
practicability  of  persons  suffering  from  tuberculosis  being 
precluded  from  handling  meat  and  milk  or  any  article 
of  human  food,  and  the  same  thing  should  be  done 
with  regard  to  typhoid  carriers,  and  I  hold  that  that 
would  be  no  hardship.  In  fact,  I  would  go  further 
and  say  that  such  persons  should  not  be  allowed  even 
to  cook  food. 

6313.  The  Chairman. — So  far  as  milk  is  concerned, 
you  are  quite  clear  that  they  should  be  absolutely 
precluded  from  touching  it? — Yes,  and  I  may  say  here, 
although  it  does  not  come  within  your  purview,  that 
butter  should  also  receive  the  same  attention  as  milk. 
I  have  pursued  some  experiments  to  see  if  you  can 
get  all  the  bacteria  found  in  milk  in  butter. 

6314.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Is  not  that  butter  which  has 
com^^  in  contact  with  the  germs  in  manufacture? — 
No. 

6315.  I  thought  the  manufacture  destroyed  a  great 
many  of  the  germs — that,  at  all  events,  the  typhoid 
germs  did  not  survive  the  treatment? — It  is  a"  small 
experiment,  and  is  not  complete;  but  I  was  going  to 
say  that  I  got  some  milk  taken  from  a  cow  under 
strictly  cleanly  conditions,  and  put  it  into  a  little  table 
churn  which  was  sterilised.  I  churned  the  milk  and 
made  the  butter,  and  found  the  germs  which  had  been 
previously  in  the  milk  now  in  the  butter. 

6316.  The  Chairman. — The  temperature  of  churning 
would  not  necessarily  destroy  the  typhoid  germs? — 
No.    You  would  only  bring  it  up  to  60  degrees. 

6317.  Mr.  O'Brien. — That  is  where  you  churn 
whole  milk,  but  in  churning  cream  you  are  reducing 
the  risk? — That  is  so. 

6318.  Three  gallons  of  milk,  say,  goes  to  make  a 
pound  of  butter,  and  you  reduce  the  risk  proportionately 
in  the  case  of  butter? — Yes.  The  possibility  is  that 
the  germs  in  the  milk  will  convey  themselves  to  the 
butter  in  some  proportion. 

6319.  Mr.  Wilson. — Under  the  Dairies  and  Cow- 
sheds Order,  cowkeepers  are  deliberately  excluded 
from  the  purview  of  the  Order  if  they  make 
butter  at  home.  Mr.  Smith,  the  Local  Government 
Board  witness,  told  us  that  the  reason  for  this  exclusion 
was  that  it  was  very  doubtful  whether  butter  came 
imder  the  Act,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Local 
Government  Board  had  no  evidence  that  disease  could 
be  distributed  by  butter.  This  has  had  a  very  injurious 
effect  in  some  respects  upon  certain  branches  of  the 
dairy  industry,  and  it  has  been  submitted  to  us  very 
strongly  that  the  man  who  makes  butter  at  home 
should  also  be  brought  within  the  purview  of  this 
Order.  Do  you  agree  with  that? — Yes.  About  a  year 
ago  we  had  an  outbreak  of  typhoid  in  a  local  institu- 
tion. I  may  say  that  it  was  in  the  asylum.  There 
were  in  all  eight  cases  of  typhoid  fever  which  affected 
the  staff,  but  no  inmate  of  the  asylum  took  typhoid. 
The  butter  supplied  to  the  inmates  was  different  from 
the  butter  supplied  to  the  officials.  It  w<is  found  that 
the  butter  partaken  of  by  the  officials  came  from  a 
creamery  in  a  certain  County  in  Ulster.  On  making 
mquiries,  it  was  found  that  the  creamery  had  been 
supplied  from  a  dairy  where  typhoid  fever  had  existed. 
I  do  not  say  that  the  cause  of  the  outbreak  of  typhoid 
was  scientifically  proved.  It  is  only  what  one  would  call 
epidemiological  evidence  that  the  butter  conveyed  the 
typhoid  germs  in  that  case.  The  creamery  had 
supplied  butter  to  other  shops  in  the  town,  but  we 
could  not  trace  any  outbreak  from  the  butter  sold  in 
these  shops. 

6320.  It  might  be  possibly  some  other  source  of  con- 
tamination that  caused  the  disease? — It  was  nol; 
scientifically  proved,  but  there  is  this  strong  pre- 
sumptive evidence.  I  think  decidedly  butter  may 
convey  disease. 

6321.  You  did  not  in  that  case  find  out  whether  tlm 
butter  worker  or  the  person  who  packed  the  butter 
)night  not  possibly  be  a  typhoid  carrier? — No,  sir.  That 
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is  just  one  of  the  difficulties  that  arise  in  what  one 
mighti  call  the  consumers'  area  and  the  suppliers'  area; 
that  we  as  a  consumers'  area  have  no  right  to  go  into 
the  other  area  and  pursue  our  investigations  as  we 
would  have  done  if  an  outbreak  occurred  in  our  own. 

6322.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  believe  it  desirable 
that  that  power  should  be  acquired? — Yes,  but  I  would 
not  say  that  the  consumer  authority  should  have  the 
responsibility  thrown  on  them  of  inspecting  the 
suppliers'  dairies. 

6323.  I  only  suggest  that  the  power  should  be  per- 
missive?— I  quite  agree  that  it  would  facilitate  matters 
very  much.  I  think  it  would  be  of  enormous  impor- 
tance. 

6824.  Mr.  O'Brien. — In  the  case  that  you  spoke  of 
about  the  creamery  supplying  butter  to  this  asylum,  do 
you  not  think  that  if  the  creamery  people's  manager 
had  been  approached  he  would  give  all  facilities 
to  find  out  whether  any  workers  who  had  packed  the 
butter  after  it  had  been  made  were  not  free  from 
typhoid  germs? — As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  sent  our 
inspector  up.  We  got  samples  and  we  did  other 
things;  but  there  is  always  that  amount  of  what  one 
would  call  passive  resistance.  One  does  not  want  to 
find  out  the  worst.  There  is  generally  passive 
resistance  against  any  investigation. 

6325.  The  Chairman. — There  is  a  certain  amount  of 
jealousy  when  you  come  outside  your  own  area? — Yes. 

6326.  Do  you  think  that  the  powers  conferred  on  the 
medical  officers  of  health  with  regard  to  infectious 
diseases  are  insufficient? — I  do,  most  distinctly.  I 
would  draw  your  attention  to  the  following  clause  in 
the  Infectious  Diseases  Prevention  Act  of  1892,  part  2, 
section  4,  which  reads  : — "  In  case  the  medical  officer 
of  health  is  in  possession  of  evidence  that  any  person 
in  the  district  is  suffering  from  infectious  disease, 
attributable  to  milk  supplied  within  the  district  from 
any  dairy  situate  within  or  without  the  district,  or 
that  the  consumption  of  milk  from  such  dairy  is  likely 
to  cause  infectious  disease  to  any  person  residing  in 
the  district,  such  medical  officer  shall,  if  authorised 
in  that  behalf  by  an  order  of  a  justice  having  juris- 
diction in  the  place  where  such  dairy  is  situate,  have 
power  to  inspect  such  dairy,  and  if  accompanied  by  a 
veterinary  inspector,  or  (a)  some  other  properly 
qualified  veterinary  surgeon  (b)  to  inspect  the  animals 
therein,  and  if  on  such  inspection  the  medical  officer 
of  health  shall  be  of  opinion  that  infectious  disease 
is  caused  from  consumption  of  the  milk  supplied  there- 
from, he  shall  report  thereon  to  the  local  authority, 
and  his  report  shall  be  accompanied  by  any  report 
furnished  to  him  by  the  said  veterinary  inspector  or 
veterinary  surgeon,  and  the  local  authority  may  there- 
upon give  notice  to  the  dairyman  to  appear  before 
them  within  such  time,  not  less  than  twenty -four 
hours,  as  may  be  specified  in  the  notice,  to  show  cause 
why  an  order  should  not  be  made  requiring  him  not 
to  supply  any  milk  therefrom  within  the  district  until 
such  order  has  been  withdrawn  by  the  local  authority, 
and  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  local  authority  he  fails  to 
show  such  cause,  then  the  local  authority  may  make 
such  order  as  aforesaid ;  and  the  local  authority  shall 
forthwith  give  notice  of  the  facts  to  the  sanitary 
authority  and  County  Council  (if  any)  of  the  district 
or  county  in  which  such  dairy  is  situate,  and  also  to 
the  Local  Government  Board."  I  draw  your  attention 
to  the  words,  "  If  on  such  inspection."  It  is  quite 
possible  that  the  medical  officer  might  find  everything 
scrupulously  clean,  and  still  the  milk  be  a  source  of 
infectious  disease,  and  that  did  occur  in  the  case  of 
the  diphtheria  outbreak.  The  medical  officer  made  an 
inspection  of  the  dairy  and  found  it  scrupulously  clean 
hut  we  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  milk  was  causing 
diphtheria,  so  that  I  think  the  powers  are  not  sufficient. 

6327.  Do  you  not  think  that  in  a  case  of  that  kind 
it  would  be  desirable  that  the  powers  should  be  vested 
in  the  local  authority  to  prevent  the  sale  of  the  milk?— 
Yes,  the  epidemiological  evidence  may  be  perfectly 
strong,  but  the  physical  evidence  may  be  weak. 

6328.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Do  you  know  of  such  cases  as 
what  might  be  called  diphtheria  carriers,  where  a  person 
has  apparently  been  sent  out  from  a  hospital  as  cured 
of  diphtheria?— Yes,  they  do  occur. 

6329.  And  you  may  get  someone  working  in  a  dairy 
or  creamery  who  has  never  to  his  or  her  knowledge 
had  diphtheria?— Yes. 


6330.  That  there  are  certain  cases  where  a  per^n 
seemed  to  become  a  permanent  carrier  of  diphtheria? — 
Yes,  that  has  actually  occurred  There  was  a  case  of  a 
child  who  was  not,  so  far  as  we  knew,  engaged  in 
handling  the  milk,  who  infected  the  milk  through  the 
mother,  who  was  engaged  in  handling  it;  and  we  had 
other  cases  in  Belfast  where  diphtheria  occurred 
because  the  attendant  carrying  the  milk  had  actually 
had  diphtheria. 

6331.  I  know  of  such  a  case  in  Belfast  where  a  child 
was  treated  for  months  in  a  hospital,  and  was 
sent  out  apparently  free  from  diphtheria.  After  being 
sent  out  it  was  found,  on  a  swab  being  taken  from 
the  throat,  that  there  were  germs;  and  this  child  has 
been  now  for  a  year  living  in  isolation,  and  one  does 
not  see  when  that  child  is  going  to  get  rid  of  it? — Such 
a  child  should  not  come  in  contact  directly  or  indirectly 
with  the  milk  supply. 

6332.  The  difficulty  is  to  find  out  whether  there  are 
children  like  that  who  have  apparently  had  a  very 
slight  attack.  They  are  sent  out  as  cured,  and  they 
still  may  be  diphtheria  carriers? — Yes. 

6333.  Of  course,  in  the  case  of  persons  who  had 
typhoid,  one  has  got  to  recognise  now  that  they  may 
carry  it  for  years,  and  a  person  may  become  a  per- 
manent typhoid  carrier;  but  heretofore  it  has  not 
been  thought  so  of  diphtheria,  but  now  there  is  no 
doubt  that  a  person  may  become  a  diphtheria  carrier 
for  a  year  after  the  disease  was  supposed  to  have  been 
cured  ? — Yes. 

6334.  The  Chairman. — Are  you  in  favour  of  licensing 
dairy-keepers? — Yes.  I  think  in  the  present  circum- 
stances, and  from  what  they  have  been  able  to  do  in 
New  York  in  that  way,  licences  would  be  extremely 
valuable.  In  New  York  they  are  able  to  obtain  control 
of  the  supplies  in  the  outside  areas.  One  of  the  con- 
ditions on  which  the  licence  is  granted  is  that  the 
dairyman  within  the  area  of  New  York  shall  give  a  list 
of  the  sources  of  the  supply  of  his  milk.  At  intervals 
an  inspector  from  the  city  is  sent  to  check  this.  If  the 
cow-keeper  refuses  admission  to  his  premises  the^ 
inspector  reports  to  the  New  York  dairyman — "  Your 
licence  has  been  granted  on  the  condition  that  we  will 
be  allowed  at  all  times  access  to  your  som-ces  of  supply, 
and  in  one  case  we  have  been  refused,  and  we  will 
have  to  withdraw  your  licence.  "  No  licence  has  ever 
to  be  withdrawn,  because  the  dairyman  immediately 
has  the  restriction  withdrawn,  and  invites  the 
inspector  to  go  and  inspect  the  pi'emises.  To  that 
extent  licensing  would  be  useful,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
would  solve  the  whole  difficulty. 

6335.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  helpful  in  the 
solution  of  some  of  the  difficulties  that  arise? — It 
would. 

6336.  You  would,  in  the  first  instance,  impose  con- 
ditions as  to  the  character  of  the  person  making  the 
application  for  a  licence — you  would  not  issue  licences 
indiscriminately  to  everyone  that  applied? — No.  That 
is  the  vicious  principle  in  registration,  that  one  has 
to  register  anyone  who  comes  forward,  even  if  we  knew 
that  he  was  a  typhoid  carrier. 

6337.  I  take  it  that  you  would  be  in  favour  of 
refusing  a  licence  to  a  person  who  was  guilty  of 
breaches  of  the  Act  or  the  adulteration  of  milk? — Yes, 
as  in  the  ease  of  the  ordinary  publichouse  licence. 

6338.  You  would  see  that  there  were  proper  con- 
ditions for  the  keeping  of  the  cows  before  you  granted 
the  licence? — Yes.  There  are  two  methods  by  which 
we  would  be  able  to  get  clean  milk.  First,  there  is 
the  power  of  the  consumer  area  to  inspect  the  supplying 
areas,  and  secondly,  compulsory  sterilisation  of  milk 
before  final  distribution. 

6339.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  that? — I  think  that 
that  would  be  desirable.  I  don't  know  that  it  would 
be  practical,  but  it  would  be  very  desirable;  but  I  think 
that  we  may  trust  to  the  growing  demand  of  the  public 
for  sterilised  milk,  and  that  demand  will  compel  the 
dairymen  to  sterilise  their  milk. 

6340.  Do  you  think  that  the  food  properties  of  the 
milk  are  in  any  degree  impaired  by  sterilisation?— Not 
if  the  temperature  is  not  raised  above  a  certain  point. 

6341.  What  temperature  would  you  suggest? — 158 
to  175  degrees  would  be  sufficient. 

6342.  Miss  McNeill. — Continued  for  how  long? — For 
15  to  20  minutes.  If  it  is  raised  above  that  tempera- 
ture  as  in  boiling,  then  I  think  it  deteriorates  the- 
nourishing  qualities  of  the  milk,  and  there  is  some- 
evidence  that  this  class  of  milk  has  produced  rickets. 
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6343.  The  Chairman. — We  have  had  evidence  on 
that  subject  before,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  put  the 
question  to  you,  as  to  whether  you  believe  the  food  pro- 
perties of  the  milk  are  injured  by  sterilisation  if  carried 
to  a  temperature  of  200  degrees? — I  think  it  would  if 
carried  to  200  degrees.  I  think  pasteurisation  does  not 
diminish  the  food  properties  of  the  milk,  but  sterilisa- 
tion, which  includes  boiling,  would. 

6344.  Does  pasteurisation  ensure  pure  milk? — The 
after-handling  may  contaminate  the  milk. 

6345.  "Would  sterilised  milk  also  be  subject  to  the 
same  danger? — Yes,  it  could  receive  its  quota  of 
diseased  germs  juat  the  same. 

6846.  Lady  Everard. — Is  it  not  a  fact  that  milk 
sterilised  or  pasteurised  is  more  liable  to  infection  than 
untreated  milk? — In  so  far  as  you  have  destroyed  all 
the  other  unfriendly  bacilli  in  the  milk,  you  have  a 
clear  field  for  any  new  bacilli. 

6347.  Mr.  Wilson. — Do  not  the  lactic  acid  bacteria 
protect  the  milk  from  putrefaction? — To  begin  with, 
you  have  a  certain  number  of  bacteria  in  the  milk; 
after  a  little  time  there  are  fewer,  but  after  another 
term  there  is  an  increase  again,  showing  that  in  milk 
there  is  at  first  some  sterilisation  quality. 

6348.  The  ordinary  fresh  milk  sours  before  it 
putrefies.  I  would  like  to  put  to  you  the  same  question 
I  put  to  Professor  McWeeney  in  Dublin.  I  have  here 
figures  taken  from  the  annual  Medical  Report  of 
X3openhagen  for  1901.  They  show  that  twenty-six  out 
of  one  hundred  and  five  samples  of  pasteurised  whole 
milk  contained  upwards  of  a  million  bacteria  per  c.c, 
and  that  these  consisted  chiefly  not  of  lactic  acid 
bacteria,  but  of  the  bacteria  of  putrefaction,  and  the 
conclusion  arrived  at  was  that  there  are  serious  doubts 
as  to  whether  it  is  advisable  to  endeavour  to  obtain 
general  pasteurisation  of  market  milk.  Would  that  not 
induce  you  to  qualify  your  proposition  of  universal 
sterilisation? — I  would  certainly  qualify  it;  but  what 
I  have  said  is  that  it  is  possible  to  contaminate  the 
milk  after  sterilisation.  I  quite  recognise  the  fact  that 
if  sterilised  milk  contained  a  million  bacteria  per  c.c. 
that  is  rather  in  excess  of  what  is  desirable,  but 
I  was  going  on  to  say  that  that,  in  my  opinion,  was 
not  the  best  way  of  procuring  a  pure  supply  of  milk. 
The  third  method  I  would  recommend  is  the  obligation 
on  the  part  of  every  local  authority  to  appoint  a 
veterinary  inspector  under  the  supervision  of  the  Local 
Government  Board's  Veterinary  Inspectors,  and  a 
super-supervising  Local  Government  Medical  Inspector 
to  interpret  facts  and  help  the  Medical  Officers  of 
Health.  I  think  it  is  beyond  what  might  be  expected 
of  ordinary  human  nature,  that  an  official  appointed 
by  men  who  themselves  are  concerned  in  the  dairy 
trade,  will  act  against  the  interest  of  the  persons  who 
have  given  him  their  patronage.  Therefore,  I  think 
it  is  not  fair  to  expect  outside  areas  to  have  such 
impartial  and  such  judicious  veterinary  inspectors  as 
that  they  will  bring  to  the  court  men  on  whom  they 
are  dependent  for  their  daily  bread;  but  if,  over  the 
local  dairy  inspector,  there  was  a  supervising  authority 
who  might  come  down  on  him  at  any  time,  it  will  be 
felt  by  his  patrons  that  he  must  carry  out  his  duties, 
and  that  secures  a  clean  milk  supply  for  the  consumer 
authority  over  the  whole  country  at  one  time. 

6349.  That  view  has  been  represented  to  the  Com- 
mission by  other  witnesses  as  well  as  yourself,  and  it 
seems  to  be  the  generally  received  opinion  that  it  is 
undesirable  to  expect  a  professional  man,  living  in  the 
district  and  depending  on  local  patronage  and  support, 
to  bring  up  people  under  whom  he  earns  his  livelihood 
before  the  magistrates? — I  quite  agree. 

6350.  And  for  that  reason  you  think  there  should 
be  some  supervising  central  authority  who  should  over- 
look the  administration  of  the  officials  appointed  by 
the  local  authority? — Yes.  I  think  that  is  absolutely 
necessary.  I  may  refer  before  I  finish  to  the  question 
of  dirty  milk. 

6351.  We  would  like  to  have  your  views? — Now  I 
want  to  say  a  word  or  two  with  regard  to  dirty  milk, 
and  to  make  this  point,  that  it  is  not  only  objection- 
able from  a  sentimental  point  of  view,  but  from  the 
hygienic  point  of  view.  I  suppose  your  attention  has 
already  been  drawn  to  a  report  of  the  London  County 
i(.'ouncil  on  non-tubercular  mortality  amongst  guinea 


pigs.  The  question  arose  through  the  bacteriologists 
finding,  in  their  endeavour  to  detect  tubercular  milk 
by  the  inoculation  of  the  sediment  into  the  guinea 
pigs,  that  a  great  many  guinea  pigs  died  before  twenty- 
eight  days,  and  this  raised  the  question  as  to  what 
was  the  cause  of  this  non-tubercular  mortality  amongst 
guinea  pigs,  and  they  asked  the  Lister  Institute  to 
go  into  the  question,  and  they  found  that  out  of  9,016 
guinea  pigs  3,069,  or  roughly  one-third,  died  before 
twenty-eight  days  of  some  non-tubercular  disease. 
The  cause  of  death  was  found  to  be  bacilli,  evidently 
introduced  with  the  milk  sediment  into  the  guinea 
pigs,  and  also  bacteria,  in  the  organs  of  these  guinea 
pigs,  that  had  not  been  introduced  with  the  milk,  but 
had  actually  formerly  been  found  in  the  guinea  pigs" 
intestines,  and  were  supposed  to  be  innocuous. 
Evidently  what  had  happened  was  that  resistance  was 
so  lowered  in  the  body  proper  that  it  allowed  the 
invasion  from  the  intestines  of  what  was  supposed  to 
be  harmless  bacilli,  which  actually  produced  the  death 
of  the  guinea  pig.  Dirty  milk  may  produce  such  a 
lowering  of  the  vital  resistance  as  to  give  an  opportunity 
of  poisoning  from  the  intestines,  or  from  bacteria 
already  stored  up  in  the  glands  of  the  organism.  I  invito 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  given  a  certain  number  of 
bacteria — that  is  if  they  become  excessive  and  of  a 
certain  class — you  have  immediately  diarrhoea  set  up, 
and  an  opportunity  given  for  the  bacteria  of  the  dirty 
milk  to  invade  the  debilitated  system,  so  that  I  want 
to  enter  a  very  warm  plea  against  dirty  milk,  and  to 
say  that  it  is  not  to  be  regarded  from  the  point  of 
view  of  sentiment  only,  but  of  health. 

6352.  As  a  source  of  danger? — Yes,  a  source  of  great 
Janger.  Perhaps  you  will  have  something  to  ask  Pro- 
fessor Symmers,  our  Bacteriologist,  with  regard  to  his 
views  on  dirty  milk.  I  have  had  no  conversation  with 
him,  but  I  invite  your  attention  to  his  analysis  for 
the  year  1910  in  our  Medical  Officer's  report  for  that 
year.  You  will  see  that  the  number  of  bacilli  found 
in  Belfast  milk  is  as  low  as  9,000  per  c.c,  and  goes 
up  to  14,000,000  per  c.c,  and  I  invite  you  to  think 
what  that  means.  I  just  want  to  raise  the  question 
finally  of  the  standard  of  cleanliness,  and  I  think  that 
that  standard  should  not  be  a  question  of  the  apparent 
dirt  in  milk  or  the  minimum  amount  of  dirt,  but  a 
question  of  the  number  of  bacteria.  Of  course,  I  sug- 
gest it  is  open  to  any  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  say 
that  any  milk  containing  a  certain  number  of  bacteria 
is  unfit  for  human  food,  but  I  think  the  law  should  define 
what  is  the  minimum  that  should  be  allowed.  That  varies 
very  much.  Some  authorities  put  it  at  30,000  bacteria 
per  c.c,  but  when  it  comes  to  be  a  question  of  1,000,000 
I  think  it  is  obviously  beyond  the  danger  point,  and 
when  it  is  14,000,000  it  is  only  to  be  described  as 
appalling.  I  also  want  to  put  in  another  point  with 
regard  to  dirt  in  milk.  I  have  spoken  of  dirt  in  milk 
as  one  of  the  causes  of  lowered  vitality,  but  there 
is  a  source  of  danger  in  the  dirt  of  milk  in  so  far  as 
the  conveying  of  phthisis  from  the  manure  by  the 
cow  is  concerned,  and  1  draw  your  attention  to  a  paper 
read  by  Dr.  E.  C.  Schroeder,  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  in  which  he  showed  that 
about  40  per  cent,  of  cattle  apparently  healthy,  and 
known  to  be  tuberculous  only  because  they  had 
re-acted  with  tuberculin,  intermittently  passed 
tubercle  bacilli  with  their  fseces.  When  the  number 
of  such  cattle  was  kept  under  continued  observation, 
the  percentage  that  expelled  tubercle  bacilli  per 
rectum  was  found  to  be  double  in  eighteen  months, 
and  both  the  frequency  with  which  the  bacilli 
occurred  and  the  number  found  in  the  individual 
animals  also  showed  an  increase.  Among  twelve 
cows,  bacilli  in  the  fseces  were  first  found  in  five,  but 
before  the  end  of  two  years  the  number  had  risen  to 
ten.  The  proof  that  the  acid-fast  bacilli,  demonstrated 
by  microscopic  examination,  actually  were  tubercle 
bacilli  was  established  by  (1)  producting  fatal 
generalised  tuberculosis  in  guinea  pigs  inoculated  with 
the  faeces ;  (2)  causing  fatal  generalised  tuberculosis 
in  hogs  by  feeding  them  on  the  fseces,  and  (3)  causing 
fatal  generalised  tuberculosis  in  hogs  and  guinea  pigs 
by  inoculating  them  with  milk  soiled  with  small 
quantities  of  such  fseces,  and  with  butter  made  from 
such  soiled  milk.  Pure  cultures  of  tubercle  bacilli 
isolated  from  the  infected  guinea  pigs  caused  fatal 
tuberculosis  in  cattle  in  subcutaneous  inoculation. 
Dr.  Schroeder  further  observed  that  with  rare  excep- 
tions commercial  milk  could  be  shown  on  examination 
to  be  contaminated  with  cows'  fseces,  and  concluded 
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that  considering  the  wide  prevalence  of  tuberculosis 
amongst  cattle,  the  presence  of  faecal  material  in 
milk  was  frequently  associated  with  the  presence  of 
the  virulent  tubercle  bacilli.  Cream  and  butter  were 
also  exposed  to  this  danger. 

6353.  Mr.  O'Brien.— Did  the  40  per  cent,  of 
cattle  also  pass  the  tubercle  bacilli  through  the  udder? 
— No,  not  necessarily. 

,  6354.  Mr.  Wilson. — You  do  not  suggest  that  40 
per  cent,  of  re-acting  animals  excrete  bacilli? — Oh 
no,  and  I  am  quite  convinced  of  this,  that  there  are 
tuberculous  animals  that  don't  convey  bacilli  through 
their  milk. 

6355.  Mr.  O'Brien. — But  in  that  case  they  may  be 
excreting  it  through  the  faeces? — Yes,  that  is  the 
point. 

6356.  Lady  Everard. — Do  you  happen  to  know  if 
the  milk  coming  into  Belfast  from  the  country  dis- 
tricts is  inspected  at  the  stations? — It  is. 

6357.  And  has  it  ever  been  condemned  because  it 
had  been  discovered  as  dirty  milk? — Not  for  being 
merely  dirty  milk. 

6358.  It  is  your  opinion  that  it  would  be  advisable 
to  have  a  Veterinary  Surgeon  appointed  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  or  a  central  body  in  Dublin  who 
would  supervise  the  local  Veterinary  Surgeons? — Cer- 
tainly. 

6359.  Evidence  has  been  given  to  us  that  it  would 
be  better  to  have  the  Veterinary  Surgeons  appointed 
by  a  Central  Authority — whole-time  officers? — That 
would  be  better.  I  was  assuming  that  each  district 
would  appoidl  a  Veterinary  Surgeon  for  itself  to  be 
supervised  by  a  Local  Government  Board  Inspector. 

6360.  I  do  not  see  how  the  local  Veterinary  Inspector 
would  be  more  independent  in  that  position,  because 
he  would  have  to  prosecute  those  who  appointed  him? 
— -But  he  would  have  the  excuse  that  the  Local 
Government  Board  might  dismiss  him  if  he  did  not 
carry  out  the  duties  of  his  position. 

6361.  These  Councils  give  such  small  salaries  to  the 
Veterinary  Inspectors,  that  would  it  not  be  much  better, 
say,  to  have  one  for  a  county,  and  let  him  be  a  whole- 
time  servant? — Y^es,  that  would  be  very  practical, 
because  the  Councils  could  combine  together  to 
appoint  one  officer. 

6362.  He  could  be  appointed  by  the  Central  Autho- 
rity?— Yes,  by  the  County  Council. 

6363.  No,  not  the  County  Council,  but  the  Local 
Government  Board  or  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
whichever  would  be  the  Central  Authority. — Would 
there  be  no  conflict  between  the  Local  Authority  who 
pay  and  the  Local  Government  Board  who  appoint? 
Would  you  suggest  that  they  should  pay  part  of  his 
salary  ? 

6364.  Yes. — I  think  that  would  be  most  advisable. 

6365.  Did  you  know  that  the  milk  in  New  York  is 
standardised  ? — Yes. 

6366.  Would  you  recommend  that? — I  think  it 
would  be  altogether  too  complicated,  and  not  worth 
while. 

6367.  Certified  milk  is  allowed  to  contain  30,000 
bacteria  per  c.c,  and  inspected  milk  not  more  than 
100,000  per  c.c.  bacteria? — Yes.  I  feei  from  the 
administrative  standpoint  that  it  would  do  the  very 
thing  that  we  have  just  been  feeling  is  an  objection- 
able circumstance — it  would  raise  the  price  of  milk, 
I  am  afraid.  The  more  complicated  you  make  the 
administration,  I  am  afraid,  the  dearer  the  milk  will 
become. 

6368.  Are  there  many  goats  kept  in  Belfast? — I 
think  there  are  a  few. 

6369.  What  is  your  opinion  of  goat's  milk? — I  think 
there  is  no  more  healthy  milk  probably  than  goats' 
milk.  It  seems  to  have  even  a  greater  degree  of 
sterilisation  than  cows'  milk,  and  it  is  practically  free 
from  tuberculosis.  I  do  not  know  that  any  goat  killed 
in  the  abattoir  has  ever  been  condemned  for  tuber- 
culosis. 

6370.  You  say  that  in  Belfast  dried  milk  is  more 
expensive  than  whole  milk? — Yes.  Condensed  milk  is 
cheaper. 

6371.  What  is  the  process  of  dried  milk  used — is  it 
the  "  Hatmakers  '  "  process? — I  am  not  acquainted 
with  the  Hatmakers'  process. 

6372.  It  is  also  made  in  Cork? — I  was  not  aware  of 
that. 

6373.  Mr.  Wilson. — Do  you  agree  with  me  that 
the  most  dangerous  element  in  the  whole  dairy  trade 
is  the  clinically  diseased  udder? — I  quite  agree. 


6374.  And  the  next  most  dangerous  item  is  th& 
clinically  and  obviously  tuberculous  beast  for  sale 
excreting  bacilli? — Yes. 

6375.  That  these  are  the  two  most  dangerous 
elements  in  the  whole  trade? — Yes. 

6376.  And  if  we  can  by  any  manner  of  means  elimi- 
nate these  animals  we  shall  be  reducing  the  risk  of 
the  dairy  trade  to  the  public  health  very  largely? — I 
agree. 

6377.  The  evidence  we  have  got  before  us  has  gone 
to  suggest  that  the  number  of  such  animals  is  smaller 
in  Ireland  than  in  England? — That  is  as  regards  animals 
obviously  diseased ;  but  if  you  take  into  account  the 
animals  that  are  not  obviously  diseased,  I  do  not  know 
that  we  are  less  exposed  to  that  danger  in  Ireland  than 
in  England. 

6378.  We  have  had  a  large  body  of  evidence  that 
there  is  much  less  incidence  of  tuberculosis  in  Ireland 
than  across  the  Channel,  and  the  Belfast  evidence  has 
helped  to  prove  that  that  is  so,  because  the  bacterio- 
logical tests  have  failed  to  find  bacilli  in  the  market 
milk? — That  is  so.  I  think  that  in  the  Medical  Officer's 
Report  there  is  only  one  case,  but  at  the  same  time 
you  must  remember  that  in  such  an  enormous  number 
of  other  bacteria  they  might  not  be  detected.  It  is 
like  looking  for  a  needle  in  a  bottle  of  straw. 

6379.  The  bottle  of  straw  produced  four  or  five  per 
cent,  of  afiected  samples  in  Manchester? — Yes. 

6380.  The  evidence  is  that  relatively  there  is  less 
clinical  tuberculosis  in  Ireland  than  in  England,  and 
the  parallel  evidence  of  Belfast  tends  in  the  same 
direction? — That  there  are  less  tuberculous  animals? 

6381.  Yes.  If  we  could  devise  a  method  by  -which 
we  would  be  certain  that  a  clinically  diseased 
animal,  about  which  there  is  no  doubt  whatever,  is 
not  contributing  to  the  milk  supply,  that  would  be  a 
piece  of  very  good  work — that  is  to  say,  that  we  want 
an  inspection  system  sufficiently  careful  in  order  to 
be  quite  positive  that  there  are  no  clinically  diseased 
animals  contributing  to  the  milk  supply? — That  would 
be  desirable. 

6382.  We  cannot  say  that  at  the  present  time? — I 
do  not  think  so. 

6383.  I  would  go  a  little  further  than  the  legal 
Order  so  far  as  the  tuberculous  udder  is  concerned, 
In  order  to  eliminate  the  tuberculous  udder  it  is 
right  that  the  private  owner  should  come  under  the 
Order?— Yes. 

6384.  Are  there  any  figures  about  the  number  of 
tuberculous  udders  that  have  been  actually  discovered 
in  the  Belfast  area? — Mr.  Jordan,  the  Veterinary 
Inspector,  will  give  you  evidence  on  that  point,  and 
that  one  case  that  was  given  by  Professor  Symmers- 
was  discovered  through  his  activity.  With  regard  to 
the  dairy  trade  as  a  whole,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
accuse  the  dairy  farmer  of  being  the  criminal,  whereas 
the  other  stages  in  the  process  of  handling  are  possibly 
quite  as  much  to  blame  for  the  condition  of  the  milk 
when  it  reaches  the  consumer. 

6385.  It  has  been  said  that  in  England  practically 
60  per  cent,  of  the  contamination  of  the  milk  was  due- 
to  tlie  contamination  along  the  road  and  in  the  rooms 
and  houses  of  the  consumers? — It  must  be  said  that 
the  greater  the  distance  between  the  udder  and  the 
consumer,  the  greater  the  amount  of  contamination. 
I  would  like  to  observe  that  judging  from  the  amount 
of  tuberculous  animals  that  are  slaughtered  at  the 
abattoir — of  course  there  are  not  many — about  -5  per 
cent,  of  the  animals  are  found  to  be  tuberculous:  but 
I  find  that  mainly  these  animals  have  been  cattle  that 
had  been  reared  in  the  house,  and  although  tuber- 
culosis is  found  in  bullocks  reared  entirely  in  the 
open,  the  longer  the  animal  is  reared  in  the  house  the- 
more  likely  is  it  to  be  tuberculous. 

6386.  With  regard  to  the  standard  of  bacteria  as  to 
the  maximum  limit,  the  principal  danger  that  you 
would  want  to  get  out  is  the  faecal  contamination? — 
Yes. 

6387.  You  do  not  object  to  the  ordinary  lactic- 
acid  bacilli? — Metchnikoff  has  advised  us  to  use  them 
even  if  we  had  pure  milk. 

6388.  Would  it  not  be  a  more  feasible  standard,, 
and  one  which  would  reach  the  desired  object  more 
promptly,  to  take  the  germs  of  putrefaction  into 
account? — ^Yes. 

6389.  Manurial  contamination?  That  would  be  a- 
verv  good  thing.    I  put  it  that  the  number  of  the- 
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bacteria  should  be  the  standard  of  cleanliness? — I 
quite  agree  that  the  nature  of  the  bacteria  should  also 
be  taken  into  account. 

6390.  Would  it  be  possible  in  this  country  if  we 
also  had  a  temperature  standard^ in  the  milk? — Yes, 
because  that  influences  the  number  of  bacteria. 

6391.  The  two  go  together? — Yes,  and  also  the  time 
of  taking  your  sample  is  important. 

6392.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Can  you  tell  me  the  price  of 
milk  in  Belfast? — I  understand  the  sterilised  milk 
varies  in  the  summer  and  winter,  and  that  it  is  as 
high  as  4d.  a  quart.  I  know  that  at  present  there 
is  other  milk  being  sold  at  3d.  a  quart  in  Belfast. 
Pasteurised  milk  is  dearer  on  account  of  the  greater 
amount  of  handling  it  requires  than  the  non-pas- 
teurised milk. 

6393.  What  is  the  price  of  separated  milk — is  it 
brought  into  Belfast  at  all? — Yes,  it  could  be  bought 
from  certain  creameries,  and  it  is  also  canned.  I  think 
it  is  about  a  penny  a  pint. 

6394.  The  separated  milk  in  my  own  county  (Lime- 
rick) is  charged  at  one  penny  a  gallon? — Thrown 
away. 

6395.  It  is  valued  at  that  for  farm  purposes.  I  am 
talking  not  of  skimmed  milk  but  of  separated  milk — the 
separated  milk  from  the  creamery  where  it  is  done  by 
centrifugal  force? — I  was  speaking  of  skimmed  milk 
really. 

6396.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  fat  left  in  the  skimmed 
milk? — Yes,  but  it  is  not  very  high. 

6^397.  And  in  the  separated  milk  all  the  fat  is 
removed — in  the  creamery  separated  milk? — I  do  not 
know  much  about  that. 

6398.  You  do  not  know  that  it  is  sold? — I  am  not 
aware. 

6399.  Is  the  condensed  milk  sold  tinned  whole 
milk? — No,  but  there  is  a  "  Calf  "  brand  said  to  be 
condensed  whole  milk. 

6400.  Most  of  the  tins  of  condensed  milk  that  you 
use  about  here,  are  they  labelled  as  condensed 
separated  milk  or  as  condensed  milk?^ — I  do  not  know 
that  they  are.    They  are  called  condensed  milk. 

6401.  What  price  is  paid  for  it? — I  am  not  quite 
sure  of  what  the  price  would  be.  I  think  Mr.  Eng- 
lish will  be  able  to  tell  you  about  that. 

6402.  Do  they  use  much  oatmeal  porridge  here? — I 
find  that  in  proportion  as  the  inhabitants  become 
accustomed  to  town  living  they  do  not  use  it. 

6403.  It  is  used  in  the  country? — Yes,  very  largely, 
and  also  in  the  town.  You  must  have  a  porridge 
stomach  in  order  to  take  porridge.  What  I  mean  by 
that  is  that  when  children  are  reared  from  early 
infancy  on  concentrated  food,  such  as  meat,  their 
stomach  is  not  so  lai-ge  as  in  the  ease  of  persons  whose 
stomachs  have  been  enlarged  by  tlie  use  of  potatoes 
and  porridge 

6404.  The  Chairman. — It  is  a  question  of  space? — 
Yes. 

6405.  Mr.  O'Brien'. — You  believe  in  the  value  of 
oatmeal  porridge  as  a  food? — Yes,  next  to  milk. 

6406.  And  for  grown-up  children — I  am  not  speaking 
of  infants — and  for  poor  people  porridge,  with  some 
of  the  cheaper  forms  of  milk,  such  as  skim  milk  or 
separated  milk,  it  would  be  a  healthy  and  cheap  form 
of  food? — Yes.  If  the  infants  used  milk  up  to  nine 
months  old,  and  after  that  some  form  of  starchy  food. 

6407.  Do  you  find  that  the  use  of  oatmeal  porridge 
is  apt  to  be  dying  out? — In  the  towns  it  is. 

6408.  You  were  talking  about  the  dirt  in  milk.  Have 
you  much  diarrhoea  in  Belfast  in  the  sunimor? — We 
have  tremendous  epidemics  of  it. 

6409.  And  do  you  put  that  down  mainly  to  dirty 
milk? — Yes,  and  to  sour  milk  too. 

6410.  That  also  has  the  effect  of  giving  them 
diarrhoea  ? — Yes. 

6411.  We  had  evidence  given  by  a  lady  doctor  in 
Dublin,  who  works  in  a  very  poor  district,  and  who 
stated  that  the  infantile  diarrhcea,  in  her  opinion,  was 


due,  not  so  much  to  the  dirty  milk,  as  to  the  dirt 
that  was  picked  up  by  the  infants  playing  about  the 
street  in  the  summer,  and  some  dust  getting  into  the 
house  in  the  summer — would  you  agree  with  that? — It 
would  bo  an  element;  but  one  has  to  consider  that  in 
the  case  of  infants  under  a  year  old  they  do  nut  pick 
up  dirt  in  the  street.  They  are  fed  practically  on 
milk.  One  has  also  to  consider  the  way  in  which  the 
poorer  people  house  their  milk.  In  some  cases  the 
window  of  the  scullery,  where  the  milk  is  kept,  over- 
looks an  ashpit,  from  which  contamination  would  arise. 
I  think  that  is  one  of  the  main  sources  of  danger. 

6412.  In  my  own  particular  district  down  in 
Limerick,  the  houses  put  up  under  the  Labourers  Act 
have  their  larder  looking  out  on  the  pigsty,  but  that 
is  done  under  Local  Government  Board  supervision,, 
and  I  suppose  it  must  be  alright.  Have  you  heard 
anything  of  Mr.  Falls,  who  is  experimenting  with 
regard  to  the  process  of  dealing  with  milk  in  order 
to  keep  it  for  a  long  time.  It  is  the  same  process,  I 
think,  or  practically  the  same,  as  that  used  in  the 
Vacca  milk.  In  Mr.  Falls'  process  I  gather  that  the 
fat  globules  in  the  milk  do  not  join  together  and  rise, 
and  therefore  the  fat  remains  all  through  the  milk,  and 
it  is  treated  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  keep  for  a  very 
long  time.  Some  of  this  milk  went  to  the  Argentine 
and  back  again  and  was  fit  for  jase,  and  four  days 
after  opening  a  bottle  the  milk  was  good? — I  do  not 
know  anything  of  that  process. 

6413.  You  would  recognise  the  value  of  being  able 
to  keep  the  milk  fit  for  use  for  a  long  time  as  being 
one  of  its  advantages  for  poor  people? — Yes. 

6414.  If  you  got  a  milk  that  would  keep  for  two  or 
three  days  it  would  very  much  affect  the  question  of 
the  supply  of  milk  for  poor  people — if  you  could  keep' 
it  in  bottles? — Yes. 

6415.  A  great  deal  of  the  present  danger  from  milk 
in  the  very  poor  districts  is  that  the  people  get  their 
supply,  perhaps,  in  the  morning — a  halfpennyworth  to 
colour  the  tea  in  the  evening.  It  is  kept  in  a  room 
with  every  sort  of  germs  about  in  an  open,  and  probably 
dirty,  vessel.  If  you  could  get  a  milk  that  you  could 
keep  in  quart  bottles,  two  or  three  times  a  week,  and 
which  would  be  more  likely  to  be  kept  closed,  there 
would  be  less  danger  of  infection? — Yes.  A  good  deal 
could  be  done  if  the  ideas  which  have  been  brought 
forward  at  this  Commission  with  regard  to  cleanliness 
of  the  milk  supply  could  be  brought  into  the  people's 
minds  in  such  a  M'ay  as  to  induce  them  to  work  against 
the  contamination  of  the  milk  supply. 

6416.  I  suppose  you  recognise  that  the  education  of 
the  people  is  really  a  better  preventive  than  almost 
anything  else? — Yes. 

6417.  If  you  got  people  to  recognise  that  dirty  milk 
is  poison,  that  to  be  dirty  generally  is  very  dangerous 
to  health,  and  that  milk  is  a  very  valuable  food,  and' 
things  of  that  sort,  which  are  rather  rudimentary,  you 
would  have  eliminated  a  lot  of  the  trouble? — Yes. 

6418.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — With  regard  to  the- 
dirt,  what  does  it  mainly  consist  of? — Of  bacilli  of 
various  kinds — of  particles  of  manure  and  bits  of  hay 
and  straw. 

6419.  In  your  opinion  shoidd  the  milk  be  strained 
before  it  is  sold  to  the  purchaser? — Yes.  The  obvious 
contamination  should  be  removed,  but  that  is  not 
sufficient.  It  might  contain  injurious  bacteria  unless 
one  filtered  it  through  a  filter. 

6420.  In  your  opinion  a  good  deal  of  summer 
diarrhcea  is  due  to  impure,  dirty,  or  fermented  milk? — 
Yes. 

6421.  Do  you  think  that  milk  should  be  cooled  down* 
after  milking,  so  as  to  prolong  the  time  before  the 
fermentation  commences? — Yes,  and  the  cooler  it  is. 
kept  the  purer  it  will  remain. 

^  6422.  You  think  it  injurious  to  use  preservatives? — 
Y'es;  more  injury  might  arise  from  the  preservatives, 
than  from  the  bacteria  themselves. 

The  Chairman. — Thank  jou  very  much,  Dr.  Trimble,, 
for  your  very  important  and  interesting  evidence. 
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6423.  The  Chairman. — You  are  Medical  Superinten- 
dent of  Health  in  Belfast? — I  am. 

6424.  Do  vou  hold  any  public  position  other  than 
that?— No. 

6425.  Are  you  engaged  in  private  practice? — No,  sir. 

6426.  Your  time  is  exclusively  devoted  to  public 
health  in  Belfast?— Yes. 


6427.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  milk  supply  is  a, 
matter  of  extreme  importance  from  the  public  health 
point  of  view? — It  is  of  extreme  importance,  certainly. 

6428.  Do  you  consider  that  the  conditions  under 
which  milk  is  supplied  at  the  present  time  are  abso- 
lutely ideal? — I  do  not. 
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6429.  You  think  it  could  be  considerably  improved? 
-vVery  considerably,  indeed. 

'  6430.  I  take  it  that  you  have  no  authority  to  proceed 
outside  the  city  area  "for  the  purpose  of  making  any 
inspection  in  connection  with  the  city  supply? — None, 
except  in  case  of  infectious  disease. 

6431.  And  then  only  under  a  magistrate's  order? — 
Yes.  I  may  say  that  we  have  made  visits  to  the 
country,  and  have  been  allowed  to  make  inspections. 

6482.  But  you  had  no  right  to  enforce  the  inspection 
if  it  was  objected  to? — No. 

6433.  Do  you  think  it  is  desirable  that  the  power 
should  be  conferred? — Yes. 

6434.  Do  yoil  think  it  is,  any  unfair  competition  that 
dairy-keepers  iu  the  city,  where  the  Dairies  and  Cow- 
sheds Order  is  strictly  enforced,  should  compete  with 
other  dairy-keepers  in  outside  districts  where  the 
Order  is  not  in  force? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

6435.  And  you  would  be  in  favour  of  a  uniform 
application  of  the  Order? — Yes. 

6436.  Are  you  in  favour  of  licensing? — Xes,  I 
-advocated  that  in  my  Report  for  1907. 

6437.  And  you  would  make  it  a  condition  of 
licensing,  that  a  person  making  an  application  should 
be  one  whose  character  should  bear  investigation,  and 
whose  premises  would  be  in  a  suitable  condition  to 
keep  cows  in  a  healthy  condition? — Yes. 

6438.  And  you  would  withdraw  the  licence,  I  take 
it,  from  a  person  who  was  persistently  evading  the 
regulations? — Yes,  I  think  the  licence  should  be 
granted  for  one  year  only. 

6439.  Subject  to  renewal? — Yes. 

G440.  And  that  the  local  authority  should  have  the 
right  to  refuse  granting  a  licence  if  the  applicant  was 
unsuitable? — Quite  so. 

6441.  Of  course,  it  is  not  part  of  your  duty  to  make 
any  inspection  of  the  premises  in  which  cows  are 
tept? — Well,  I  have  done  that  up  to  the  present. 

6442.  You  have  made  inspections? — Yes,  frequently. 
Of  course,  we  have  a  Veterinarian. 

6443.  I  rather  thought  it  would  be  confined  to  him 
or  to  the  Dairy  Inspector;  but  you  yourself  have  made 
inspections? — Yes. 

6444.  Do  you  find  that  the  purveyors  of  milk  in  the 
city  area  are  willing  to  conform  with  the  regulations, 
and  are  anxious  to  assist  you  in  the  carrying  out  of 
the  recommendations  you  suggest? — Generally  they  do. 

6445.  Taking  them  as  a  body  they  are  reasonable 
from  that  point  of  view? — Yes. 

6446.  With  regard  to  the  inspection  of  milk-shops, 
does  that  come  under  your  purview?- — Yes. 

6447.  Do  you  think  that  the  conditions  under  which 
milk  is  sold  are  conducive  to  the  public  health,  and  to 
the  proper  keeping  of  milk,  and  supplying  it  in  a 
pure  and  hygienic  condition? — I  think  the  conditions 
under  which  milk  is  supplied  in  Belfast  reach  a  high 
standard.  Large  numbers  have  been  removed  from 
the  list  owing  to  their  not  conforming  to  our  regula- 
tions, or  on  account  of  the  premises  being  unsuitable. 

6448.  Have  you  sometimes  refused  to  register 
premises  that  you  believed  to  be  unsuitable? — No,  you 
must  register  first  and  take  your  proceedings  after- 
wards. .  That  is  one  of  the  faults  I  have  to  find  with 
-the  Order. 

6449.  You  must  register  indiscriminately  any  person 
who  makes  application,  whether  his  premises  are  suit- 
able or  not? — Yes,  and  you  have  got  to  worry  over 
all  the  defects  you  find  afterwards,  whereas  if  he  is 
licensed  you  would  examine  the  premises  first,  and 
if  not  suitable  give  no  licence.  If  he  promises  to 
conform  with  our  recommendations  he  will  get  an 
adjournment  from  the  Court. 

6450.  The  administrative  authorities  do  not  always 
enforce  the  Order  rigidly? — Yes.  I  think  that  in 
Belfast  we  enforce  it  as  strictly  as  we  can. 

6451.  I  mean  the  Courts?— Well,  I  think  if  they 
were  a  little  more  severe  it  might  be  better  for  us. 

6462.  You  do  not  think  that  they  seem  to  realise 
the  importance  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  Local  Autho- 
rity to  ensure  the  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  under 
the  Order  ? — I  think  they  do  ;  but  when  you  bring  a  case 
to  Court  there  are  many  conditions  put  forward.  There 
are  always  two  sides,  of  course. 

6453.  And  then  the  good  nature  of  the  authorities  is 
imposed  on  in  some  instances  and  time  is  given,  and 
the  administration  is  considerably  impeded? — Well, 
from  time  to  time  that  occurs. 


6454.  Under  what  conditions  have  you  prosecuted 
the  occupiers  of  these  stores  before  the  magistrates — 
for  breaches  of  what  conditions? — We  have  prosecuted 
them  for  dirty  byres. 

6455.  You  are  dealing  with  the  cow-keepers? — Yes. 

6456.  Are  there  not  some  purveyors  of  inilk  who  do 
not  keep  cows  at  all? — Yes.  Our  prosecutions  are 
wliere  we  find  the  milk  uncovered  and  particles  floating 
in  the  milk. 

6457.  Do  you  ever  prosecute  for  storing  the  milk  in 
unsuitable  places? — We  notice  them  of  that,  and  they 
make  alterations  to  satisfy  us. 

6458.  So  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  point  out  to 
these  people  that  a  prosecution  would  ensue  if  they 
did  not  carry  out  your  recommendations? — Yes. 

6459.  That  is  your  evidence? — I'^es,  sir. 

6460.  Have  prosecutions  been  instituted  by  your 
body  for  want  of  cleanliness  on  the  part  of  persons 
engaged  in  the  milk  trade — for  dirty  hands,  for 
instance? — Y'es. 

6461.  What  sort  of  penalties  do  you  get  imposed  in 
these  cases? — 5/-  or  10/-. 

6462.  That  seems  to  be  a  fairly  considerable  fine  for 
an  ordinary  working  man — that  seems  to  be  fairly 
drastic? — I  thiiik  probably  if  the  magistrates  were 
more  severe  we  would  not  have  so  much  trouble  with 
these  people. 

6463.  You  would  not  have  so  many  prosecutions? — 
I  think  not. 

6464.  Is  it  due  to  the  careless  habits  of  the 
attendants  themselves  or  want  of  proper  supervision  on 
the  part  of  the  cow-keepers? — Are  we  dealing  with  the 
town  byres? 

6465.  Yes. — Well,  I  think  it  is  want  of  supervision 
on  the  part  of  the  owners,  because,  as  a  rule,  they 
are  supervising  the  work  themselves.  We  do  not  have 
many  of  these  cases  in  the  city.  The  city  milk  is 
clean. 

6466.  You  think  the  milk  produced  in  the  city  itself 
is  produced  under  conditions  that  are  more  cleanly 
and  healthy  than  the  milk  that  is  brought  in  by  rail? — 
I  am  quite  sure  on  that  point. 

6467.  Is  any  inspection  made  by  your  Inspector  of 
the  milk  sent  in  from  the  country  districts? — Yes. 
We  see  the  sort  of  milk  that  comes  in,  but  we  are 
practically  powerless  unless  the  milk  is  delivered  inside 
the  city. 

6468.  I  mean  when  it  is  delivered  inside  the  city — 
what  steps  are  taken  to  see  whether  it  is  cleanly  or 
otherwise? — Theri^  is  a  defect  in  this  Oi'der,  because 
the  milk  is  already  sold,  and  imless  it  is  exposed  for 
sale  we  are  powerless.  With  regard  to  the  dirt  part, 
we  are  powerless. 

6469.  So  that  if,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  duty, 
your  Inspector  found  that  the  vessels  in  which  the 
milk  was  supplied  were  in  a  dirty  condition, 
he  would  have  no  opportunity  of  prosecuting  for  that 
alone? — None  whatever.  I  have  seen  milk  myself  in  a 
condition  that  I  highly  disapproved  of,  and  yet  we 
were  powerless  to  do  anything. 

6470.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  is  a  conditiori  that 
should  be  improved? — I  think  that  if  in  Article  13  of 
the  Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order  the  word  "  protect  " 
was  used  instead  of  the  word  "  prevent  "  in  line  three, 
so  as  to  read — "  Protect  the  milk  from  any  infection 
or  contamination,"  we  could  proceed  against  the  con- 
signor of  the  dirty  milk. 

6471.  Whereas  at  the  present  time,  no  matter  how 
dirty  the  milk  is,  you  feel  you  have  no  power? — That 
is  so. 

6472.  Have  you  ever  notified  to  a  Local  Authority 
where  such  milk  as  that  would  be  sent  from,  that  you 
had  discovered  that  the  milk  which  was  being  sent 
into  your  city  and  raised  under  their  supervision — if 
they  had  any — was  in  an  unclean  condition? — I  am 
not  quite  certain  that  we  have  notified  an  Authority, 
but  we  have  notified  the  person  from  whom  the  milk 
came. 

6473.  With  what  result? — Practically  none. 

6474.  Did  they  defy  you? — I  would  not  say  that, 
but  by  and  by  when  we  take  a  sample  we  find  it  again 
wrong. 

6475.  You  had  no  practical  results  as  far  as  the 
improvement  of  the  milk  was  concerned? — Practically 
none. 

6476.  We  have  already  had  evidence  from  Dr. 
Thomson  and  Dr.  Trimble  with  regard  to  a  milk 
supply  being  a  source  of  infection,  and  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  bring  you  over  that  ground  again.  Are  you 
in  favour   of  having  all  persons   connected  with  the 
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vending  of  milk  subjected  to  the  Widal  test  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  if  they  are  typhoid  carriers? — 
I  would  not  go  quite  so  far  as  that. 

B477.  Do  you  think  it  is  an  unreasonable  imposition 
to  put  on  the  people  in  the  earning  of  their  livelihood  ? 
—I  think  we  are  scarcely  far  enough  advanced  for 
that.    I  think  it  would  be  resented  severely. 

6478.  Is  your  faith  in  the  test  not  absolutely  fixed, 
or  do  you  think  its  application  would  be  subjecting 
these  people  to  an  unnecessary  inconvenience? — From 
my  own  experience  in  the  city,  we  have  had  only  about 
one  small  outbreak  for  each  year  for  four  or  five  years, 
and  on  taking  steps  to  prevent  the  milk  coming  in 
we  stopped  the  disease,  and  the  point  is  whether  it 
would  be  good  policy  to  subject  all  these  people  to 
the  test  for  the  sake  of  an  occasional  case  like  that. 
Of  course,  it  would  be  all  the  better  if  it  could  be 
done 

t)479.  Of  course,  the  other  aspect  of  the  question  is 
that  valuable  lives  may  be  lost  in  consequence  of  the 
neglect? — I  would  not  object  to  it,  but  I  would  not 
advocate  it  strongly. 

()480.  Do  you  think  it  would  lead  to  a  restriction  of 
the  supply? — I  would  be  afraid  it  would. 

6481.  You  think  you  can  only  proceed  at  the  rate 
of  speed  public  opinion  would  justify  at  the  moment? 
— That  is  so. 

6482.  You  can  scarcely  aim  at  ideal  things  in  the 
first  instance? — I  think  you  must  educate  public 
opinion. 

6483.  You  are  in  favour,  I  see,  from  the  summary 
of  your  evidence,  of  compidsory  cooling  of  the  milk  as 
soon  as  it  leaves  the  cow,  to  about  40  or  ,'50  degrees 
Fahr.,  in  order  to  prevent  bacterial  growth? — Yes. 
That  would  prevent  the  multiplication  of  the  bacteria 
to  a  considerable  extent,  and  prevent  the  milk  souring. 
I  notice  in  the  country  that  it  is  a  commoji  thing  to 
keep  the  milk  from  the  evening  before  to  the  next 
morning  and  send  it  down  in  that  way,  and  when  they 
do  not  cool  the  milk  there  is  no  doubt  there  must  be 
an  immense  multiplication  of  the  bacteria. 

6484.  Has  your  attention  been  directed  to  tuber- 
culous cows  by  the  Inspector? — Yes,  in  a  few 
instances. 

6485.  On  a  couple  of  occasions  you  have  had  the 
animals  slaughtered? — Yes. 

6486.  Of  course,  there  are  some  cows  that  are 
obviously  diseased,  but  there  are  other  cases  which 
are  doubtful  and  problematical.  What  steps  are  taken 
with  regard  to  these  cases — do  you  ask  the  owners  to 
have  the  animals  subjected  to  the  tuberculin  test? — 
Yes. 

6487.  And  do  you  find  it  is  objected  to  by  the  owner? 
— In  some  cases,  but  not  in  very  many. 

6488.  What  results  have  you  had  from  the  applica- 
tion of  the  test? — Tubercle  has  been  found  on  several 
occasions. 

6489.  What  became  of  the  animals? — We  had  them 
slaughtered. 

6490.  Your  Public  Health  Committee  never  hesitates 
to  slaughter  an  animal  as  soon  as  it  is  certified  to  be 
suffering  from  tuberculosis  by  the  Inspector? — No. 

6491.  Do  you  find  owners  of  cows  willing  to  co- 
operate with  you  in  the  elimination  of  tuberculous  cows 
from  herds? — They  are  generally  willing  to  co-operate. 

6492.  With  regard  to  compensation,  what  do  you 
do? — We  compensate  the  owners. 

6493.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  same  regulations 
which  govern  the  production  and  sale  of  milk  should 
also  apply  to  milk  products? — I  am. 

0494.  And  you  would  subject  people  who  were 
engaged  in  this  branch  of  the  trade  to  the  same 
restrictions  that  you  would  impose  on  milk  vendors? — 
Quite  so,  because  I  cannot  see  that  there  is  anything 
to  prevent  buttermilk  conveying  disease  The  churning 
temperature  would  not  kill  the  bacteria.  Besides  that, 
I  do  not  think  that  the  people  who  make  butter  and 
do  not  sell  the  milk  are  very  careful  where  they  store 
the  milk.    I  have  seen  it  in  bedrooms  and  in  kitchens. 

6495.  And  in  all  sorts  of  unsuitable  places? — Yes. 

6496.  Except  in  the  two  cases  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made  by  previous  witnesses,  have  you 
ever  traced  an  outbreak  of  infectious  disease  to  the 
milk  supply  from  outside  areas? — I  presume  one  of 
those  you  were  told  about  was  the  1906  case. 

6497.  One  was  in  reference  to  diphtheria? — There 
was  an  outbreak  of  typhoid  in  1906 — twenty-nine  cases 
from  Dunmurry. 


6498.  Were  you  satisfied  that  the  milk  supply  in  that 
particular  case  was  the  source  of  infection? — It  was 
finally  discovered  that  the  milk  had  been  infected  by 
a  typhoid  carrier,  and  strange  to  say,  she  was  con- 
nected with  a  creamery  previous  to  this,  and  the  same 
thing  occurred 

6499.  Mr.  Wilson. — That  was  Mrs.  Burns? — Yes. 

6500.  The  Chaieman. — When  this  typhoid  carrier  was 
discovered,  did  the  owner  dismiss  her  from  his  service 
— the  milk  supply  was  stopped  by  you? — I  was  not  in 
office  then. 

6501.  But  by  whatever  Public  Health  officer  was 
acting  at  the  time? — Yes.  I  think  things  had  gone  so 
far  tliat  the  owner  of  the  dairy  had  interviews  with 
the  Public  Health  Committee,  and  it  was  settled 
amicably  in  that  way. 

6502.  You  really  had  no  legal  power  to  forbid  the 
sale  of  milk,  but  the  owner  of  the  dairy  yard  recog- 
nised that  if  he  got  into  conflict  with  the  Public  Health 
Authority  it  would  not  do  him  any  good? — Yes.  Under 
the  Infectious  Diseases  Prevention  Act,  sec.  4,  there 
would  be  power  to  take  action,  but  in  this  case  there 
could  be  no  person  found  connected  with  the  dairy  who' 
was  ill,  and  there  had  been  a  doctor  attending  the  dairy 
hands  and  he  found  no  typhoid  The  cause  of  the 
infection  was  discovered  accidentally.  The  members- 
of  the  Public  Health  Committee  suspected  the  house 
where  the  milker  lived,  and  examination  was  made  and 
something  was  discovered. 

6503.  Did  that  man  abandon  the  trade  or  take  it 
up  again? — I  think  he  abandoned  the  trade  altogether, 
as  far  as  I  know. 

6504.  Of  course,  that  is  one  of  the  sources  of  danger 
— tiiat  restrictions  in  the  trade  may  compel  people  to- 
abandon  it  altogether,  and  thereby  decrease  the  supply? 
— Yes.  If  there  was  thorough  cleanliness  at  the  source 
of  supply,  and  inspection  of  the  dairy  hands  and  of 
the  cattle  from  time  to  time  by  the  dairy  inspector, 
that  woidd  be  a  very  good  means  of  protection. 

6505.  Can  you  say  whether  the  children  of  the 
working  classes  in  Belfast  get  as  much  milk  as  is 
necessary  for  their  proper  development? — I  am  afraid 
in  many  instances  they  do  not.  I  know,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  that  very  many  of  them  do  not  get  it,  and 
that  condensed  milk  is  used.  They  say  themselves 
that  they  are  too  poor  to  buy  milk;  but  it  would  be 
better  to  buy  pm-e  milk  in  small  quantities  than  to 
use  this  other  milk. 

6506.  I  believe  condensed  milk  is  not  more 
economical  to  buy  in  reality  than  the  ordinary  milk? — 
I  think  it  would  be  found  less,  but  unfortunately  a 
large  number  of  the  poorer  people  do  not  take  a 
constant  supply.  They  buy  a  halfpennyworth,  and 
that  has  to  do  for  the  day.  Probably,  when  they  are 
better  educated,  they  will  spend  more  money  on  milk. 

6507.  Is  it  a  question  of  price,  or  the  want  of  appre- 
ciation of  the  food  value  of  milk,  that  prevents  the 
parents  from  getting  a  sufficient  siipply? — In  manv 
cases  I  think  it  is  want  of  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  milk. 

6508.  So,  in  reality,  an  edueatioual  movement  needs 
to  l)e  started  in  order  to  show  the  parents  that  if  their 
children  are  to  grow  up  strong  and  healthy  they  must 
give  them  more  milk? — Yes,  mir  lady  Health  Visitors 
do  that  work. 

6509.  But  they  cannot  reacli  the  entire  population? 
— That  is  so. 

6510.  Any  development  of  their  work  would  be 
helpful  to  your  officers  in  carrying  out  this  idea? — Yes. 

6511.  Lady  Everakd. — How  many  cow-keepers  are 
there  in  the  city  of  Belfast? — About  two  hundred. 

6512.  And  how  many  milk-shops,  independent  of  tho 
cow-keepers? — Between  1,600  and  1,800,  I  should  sav^ 

6513.  Is  the  milk  for  the  hospitals  in  Belfast 
inspected? — Y'es,  and  samples  are  taken  from  time  to 
time. 

6514.  And  it  is  usually  good  milk? — Yes,  usually. 

6515.  Do  you  know  anything  about  dried  milk? — I 
do  not  know  much  about  it.  I  do  not  think  it  is  used 
to  any  extent  in  the  city. 

6516.  The  milk  that  comes  in  from  outside  Belfast 
by  rail,  how  is  that  inspected — are  samples  taken  of 
ifc?_Yes. 

6517.  Where? — At  the  railway  stations,  in  course  of 
delivery. 

6518.  And  if  the  cans  are  dirty  what  is  done?  We 

have  practically  no  power  to  do  anything. 

6519.  When  you  take  a  sample  and  find  that  the 
milk  is  dirty,  you  can  do  nothing? — We  might  con- 
dcnui  the  milk  as  unfit  for  food,  and  if  it  did  not  turn 
out  to  be  what  it  looked  like  there  would  be  trouble. 
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6520.  The  Chairman. — "iou  would  have  to  satisfy  a 
tribunal  that  it  was  a  source  of  danger? — Yes,  and 
that  is  why  I  recommend  a  change  in  the  13th  Article 
of  the  Order. 

6521.  Lady  Everard. — In  Dublin  evidence  was 
brought  before  us  that  milk  was  kept  in  cans  in  the 
house,  apart  from  the  shop,  and  that  samples  were 
refused  to  the  Inspector ?— If  it  was  a  milk-shop,  and 
the  milk  was  for  sale,  I  do  not  see  what  M'as  to 
prevent  the  Inspector  getting  a  sample. 

6522.  You  could  not  go  into  a  back  room  apart  from 
the  shop. 

-  6523.  The  Chairman.— What  Lady  Everard  wants  to 
know  from  you  is  this — rh  the  event  of  a  milk-shop 
having  milk 'stored  in  a  place  independent  of  the  shop, 
the  vendor  can  allege  that  the  milk  in  that  particular 
place  is  not  for  sale,  and  refuse  to  give  any  sample?— I 
think  they  could  do  that. 

■  6524.  Has  it  ever  occurred  here? — No. 

■  6525.  We  were  told  that  it  occurred  in  Dublin,  and 
that  the  officer  was  persistently  refused  when  she 
applied  for  a  sample  of  milk  for  analysis;  and  that  she 
subsequently  saw  come  out  of  the  shop  some  children 
who  had  been  supplied  with  milk  from  some  apartment 
in  the  house  other  than  the  shop;  and  that  when  she 
afterwards  went  in  they  told  her  they  had  no  milk 
for  sale,  and  the  law  was  defeated  in  that  way.  No 
similar  experience  has  arisen  in  Belfast? — No. 

6526.  Lady  Everard. — Is  it  your  experience  that 
the  outside  dairies  supplying  Belfast  are  registered, 
to  the  best  of  your  belief? — They  are  not. 

6527.  Can  you  not  inform  the  Local  Authority  that 
they  are  not  registered? — We  have  done  so  from  time 
to  time,  but  you  see  the  question  is  a  very  delicate 
one,  and  we  want  to  work  in  harmony  with  the  outside 
people  if  we  can. 

6528.  The  dairyman  is  liable  to  a  fine  if  be  is  not 
registered? — Yes,  but  I  have  no  recollection  of  seeing 
any  fines  for  that.  The  difficulty  is  that  if  we  brought 
ilais  case  under  the  notice  of  the  Local  Authority  we 
would  be  exposing  our  own  Inspector,  and  probably  he 
M'ould  not  be  allowed  into  the  dairies  in  the  district. 

'  6529.  We  have  evidence  that  your  Inspector  does 
go  outside  the  city  area? — Our  Inspector  has  gone  out 
from  time  to  time,  and  in  the  early  years,  say  three 
or  four  years  ago,  he  was  allowed  to  inspect 
practically  all  the  dairies.  After  the  Local  Authorities 
appointed  their  own  Inspector  they  seemed  to  resent 
our  inspection,  and  then  it  became  very  difficult,  and 
we  felt  that  if  we  gave  the  names  and  addresses  of 
the  people  who  did  not  register  he  would  be  badly 
received  when  he  went  out  again.  However,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  did  give  cases  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  that  we  were  not  satisfied  with.  They 
■w:rote  to  the  Local  Authority. 

6530.  Was  any  action  taken? — Well,  it  was  promised 
that  they  would  be  more  careful  in  the  future. 

6531.  The  milk  purveyors  in  Belfast,  do  they  keep 
a  book  containing  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
different  places  that  they  receive  their  milk  from? — 
We  have  not  asked  for  that. 

6532.  They  are  bound  under  Article  31  of  the 
Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order? — I  know  that. 

6533.  Mr.  Wilson. — In  your  experience,  do  you 
think  there  has  been  any  change  in  the  volume  of 
milk  sold  in  the  streets  of  Belfast — has  it  increased  or 
lessened? — Well,  in  my  opinion,  it  must  have 
increased,  because  there  is  no  want  of  milk  in  Belfast. 

6534.  You  have  heard  no  complaints? — Except  that 
I  heard  from  a  wholesale  gentleman  that  he  could  do 
with  more  milk  if  he  got  it.  That  was  the  first  I  heard 
of  it. 

6535.  You  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  reduction 
due  to  the  enforcement  of  the  Order? — No.  Another 
point  is  that  if  the  outside  authorities  would  M'ork  in 
harmony  with  us,  and  allow  us  to  inspect  their 
dairies,  they  could  assist  us.  In  fact,  an  inspector  in 
the  country  told  me  that  it  would  strengthen  his 
hands. 

6536.  In  England  this  right  of  outside  inspection 
has  not  led  to  friction? — No. 

6537.  Looking  up  your  table  of  figures  with  regard 
to  the  milk  supply,  I  see  that  sixty-six  samples  were 
analysed  by  Professor  Symmers  for  tubercle.  These 
samples  were  taken  indiscriminately  from  the  ordinary 
marlcet  milk  of  the  city? — Yes. 

6538.  And  might  be  taken  to  represent  the  fair 
average  sample  of  the  city  milk? — Yes. 


6539.  And  so  far,  except  in  one  case.  Professor 
Symmers  has  failed  to  find  tubercle  in  the  market 
milk  of  the  city? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

6540.  Do  you  propose  to  continue  that  examination, 
although  the  results  have  been  negative? — Yes. 

6541.  As  a  precaution? — Yes. 

6542.  And  what  you  would  like  to  propose  is  that 
in  the  event  of  a  sample  containing  tubercle  being 
found,  you  should  have  the  power  to  go  to  the 
farm  and  find  out  the  cow  that  gave  that  milk? — I 
think  we  have  that  power  at  present.  That  would 
come  in  under  the  Tuberculosis  Prevention  Act. 

6543.  You  have  not,  in  point  of  fact,  made  use  of 
that  power,  for  the  reason  that  you  have  not  found 
such  a  sample? — Yes. 

6544.  What  are  your  ideas  about  the  proposal  of  a 
Municipal  dairy-farm? — I  think  it  would  be  a  good 
idea. 

6545.  Workable? — I  think  it  would.  I  would  like, 
of  course,  to  see  the  milk  brought  up  to  standard 
without  that.  If  the  milk  supplier  did  not  keep  up 
the  standard  I  think  that  would  be  a  good  idea. 

6546.  You  have  at  the  present  moment  a  municipal 
fund  on  a  small  scale? — Yes. 

6547.  How  is  it  made  up,  and  what  happens  to 
the  money? — It  is  made  up  by  voluntary  subscrip- 
tions, and  there  is  a  box  kept  in  the  City  Hall,  and  the 
visitors  frequently  contribute  to  it.  The  distribution 
is  entirely  carried  out  by  our  Health  Visitors.  When 
they  get  a  deserving  case  they  supply  the  person  with 
a  book  containing  fourteen  tickets,  each  for  a  pint 
of  milk,  and  we  generally  try  to  see  that  the  milk 
is  bought  from  a  supply  that  we  have  confidence  in. 

6548.  What  does  that  amount  to  in  money  for  the 
year? — Between  .£70  and  £80  a  year. 

6549.  I  gathered  that  you  did  not  consider  that  the 
ordinary  artisan  in  this  city  uses  enough  milk  in 
his  house.  Would  you  consider  that  the  problem 
that  Belfast  has  got  to  deal  with  is  largely  a  question 
of  a  number  of  small  houses  where  the  quantity  of 
milk  required  by  the  individual  is  so  small  that  it  is 
hardly  worth  anyone's  while  to  cater  for  that  demand? — 
I  know  that  a  large  number  of  the  very  poor  labourers 
have  not  a  constant  milk  supply. 

6550.  What  about  the  skilled  tradesmen? — You 
would  find  in  many  cases  that  a  pint  of  milk  would 
do  a  whole  family. 

6551.  For  the  day?— Yes. 

6552.  I  suppose  you  would  agree  with  the  other 
evidence  we  have  had  before  us,  that  the  long  tube 
attached  to  children's  feeding  bottles  should  be  made 
illegal? — We  have  been  preaching  it  for  years,  and  it 
is  largely  being  done  away  with. 

6553.  And  I  suppose  you  would  be  in  favour  of 
standardising,  as  far  as  possible,  the  vessels  used  in 
the  milk  trade  from  the  point  of  view  of  having  them 
cleanly  and  not  easily  damaged? — Yes,  I  think  that 
should  be  done. 

6554.  You  spoke  about  the  necessity  of  compulsorily 
cooling  milk? — Yes. 

6555.  Fifty  degrees,  of' course,  is  an  approximately 
workable  temperature  in  the  summer  mouths  with 
ordinary  spring  water? — Yes. 

6556.  To  get  it  lower  than  that  would  involve 
expense? — Yes. 

6557.  Because  it  would  involve  the  use  of  ice? — Yes. 

6558.  And  with  regard  to  the  other  standard  of 
bacterial  content,  would  you  consider  it  satisfactory 
to  use  the  sfandard  Professor  Svmmers  has  used?- — 
Yes. 

6559.  You  have  no  standard  at  present  in  bacteria 
or  temperature? — No,  none  is  fixed. 

6560.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Do  you  advocate  the 
slaughter  of  all  animals  at  the  public  abattoir  under 
municipal  direction? — Yes.  I  am  in  favour  of  that. 
I  think  that  is  rather  a  burning  question  at  the  pre- 
sent moment. 

6561.  Here  in  Belfast?- — There  are  only  a  small 
number  of  private  slaughter-houses  in  Belfast. 

6562.  The  butchers,  as  a  rule,  do  not  slaughter  the 
animals  for  food  in  their  own  premises? — Not  as  a 
rule. 

6563.  You  look  on  that  as  rather  a  source  of  danger 
to  the  public  health — this  private  slaughter? — Yes. 

6564.  And  you  would  prefer  to  see  all  the  animals 
slaughtered  in  the  public  abattoirs? — Yes.  There  are 
only  about  seven  private  slaughter-houses  in  the  city, 
and  we  expect  that  they  will  disappear  in  the  course 
of  time.  ' 
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G565.  Would  you  advocatu  the  distribution  of  milk 
.throughout  the  city  from  central  depots  in  the  dif- 
ferent areas,  either  owned  by  the  Municipality  or 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Municipality, 
instead  of  having  private  individuals  distributing  milk 
which  comes  by  rail  and  from  different  sources  as  at 
present,  or  milk  distributed  by  a  number  of  private  indi- 
viduals from  their  own  depots  or  dairies  in  town? — 
Yes. 

6566.  You  would  instead  advocate  having  all  the 
milk  that  is  brought  into  Belfast  for  distribution 
brought  to  definite  municipal  or  publicly  recognised 
depots  in  certain  areas — the  town  being  divided  up 
mto  certain  definite  areas,  each  with  its  milk  depot, 
and  that  the  milk  should  be  distributed  from  these 
depots;  do  you  think  that  that  would  help  in  getting  a 
clean  supply,  and  also  in  preventing  contamination 
from  outside  of  infectious  disease? — -The  plau  might 
appear  to  be  very  ideal,  but  I  think  it  would  be  very 
expensive  and  cumbersome  in  the  working. 

6567.  Expenses  caused  by  the  salaries  of  the  offi- 
cials?— Yes,  and  I  do  not  think  that  the  supply  would 
be  so  promptly  delivered  as  it  is  at  present. 

6568.  You  don't  think  that  the  officers  of  a  public 
body  act  as  promptly  as  private  individuals? — While 
the  milk  was  being  gathered  into  the  depots  you  refer 
to,  it  would,  under  present  conditions,  be  delivered  to 
the  individual  customer. 

6569.  Does  the  milk  from  the  country  go  straight 
to  the  consumer's  door,  or  come  first  to  some  dairies? 
— There  is  a  large  proportion  goes  to  the  depot  of  the 
w-holesale  men,  and  it  is  sterilised  or  pasteurised; 
but  I  think  the  sooner  the  milk  is  distributed  after  it 
is  produced  the  better,  and  these  depots  you  refer 
to  would  be  rather  cumbersome  and  expensive 

6570.  Where  there  are  at  present  four  or  five  persons 
•  distributing  the  milk,  would  it  not  be  better  done  from  a 

central  depot,  and  it  would  all  come  from  a  source 
that  you  could  inspect  more  easily? — My  opinion  is 
that  the  milk  produced  in  the  city  is  delivered 
promptly,  and  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  inter- 
fere with  the  present  arrangement. 

6571.  You  said  that  samples  of  milk  were  taken  for 
■examination  at  the' railway  stations? — Yes. 

6572.  How  do  you  do  that  if  the  milk  vessels  are 
sealed?- — As  a  rule'  they  are  not  sealed. 

6573.  Are  the  lids  properly  attached — do  you  find 
that  they  put  under  the  lid  dirty  pieces  of  cloth? — 
They  put  paper.  I  saw  a  newspaper  in  one  the  other 
day  between  the  lid  and  the  vessel. 

6574.  And  they  don't  seal  the  vessels? — No. 

6575.  They  are  not  locked  up? — No. 

6576.  So  that  anyone  could  take  out  milk  and  put 
in  water? — It  is  quite  possible.  As  a  rule,  we  wait 
before  we  take  the  sample,  for  the  man  who  is  about 
to  receive  the  milk  to  come  up. 

6577.  On  the  whole,  do  you  find  that  the  raihvay 
companies  treat  the  milk  properly  while  it  is  in 
their  charge — keep  it  in  proper  wagons? — I  cannot  say 
that.  I  think  the  railway  companies  might  do  more. 
I  think  they^  might  provide  a  shed  for  the  emptying 
of  the  milk.  If  they  provided  this  accommodation 
the  milk  could  be  strained. 

6578.  Mr.  Wilson.— At  the  present  time,  there  is 
no  provision  at  the  lailway  premises  for  the  milk 
trade? — No. 

6579.  Mr.  O'Brien.— I  think  it  is  pretty  much  the 
same  all  over  Ireland.  You  advocate  the  compulsory 
cooling  of  milk  as  soon  as  it  leaves  the  cow? — Yes. 

6580.  Had  you  in  your  mind  anything  of  the  Danish 
system  where  they  take  out  pails  so  fashioned  that 
they  have  a  receptacle  for  a  freezing  mixture  at  the 
bottom? — No,  because  it  might  be  expensive:  but 
they  could  use  cold  water  in  the  country.  If  the 
milk  is  set  in  cold  running  water  they  can  cool  it 
down  very  considerably  that  way. 

6581.  That  is  supposing  you  have  the  cold  running 
water  handy? — I  mean  that  the  milk  should  be  cooled 
as  soon  as  practicable.  I  do  not  wish  to  put  burdens 
im  outside  dairy  owners,  but  to  bring  them  up  to  the 
standard  of  the  city  and  to  co-operate  with  us.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  outsiders  can  keep  the  milk  as 
they  wish,  while  the  people  in  the  city  are  undei-  verv 
Htrict  supervision. 

6582.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse.— Do  the  milk 
vendors  deliver  the  milk  at  the  houses  of  the  better 
flass  artisan? — Yes. 


6583.  And,  in  addition,  there  are  a  large  number  ot 
milk  shops? — Yes,  and  there  are  some  small  dairy 
people  who  send  the  milk  around  in  cans. 

6584.  Is  from  3d.  to  4d.  a  quart  the  price  of  tLe 
milk  in  Belfast? — Yes. 

6585.  You  mentioned  that  the  \\-orking  classes  do  not 
get  as  much  milk  as  they  should? — Yes. 

6586.  Does  that  arise  from  any  difficulty  in  procur- 
ing the  milk  or  from  poverty  or  ignorance  of  the  value 
of  the  milk? — From  ignorance  of  the  value  of  the  milk 
and  also  from  poverty.  It  is  hard  to  get  them  to 
understand  that  milk  is  the  cheapest  and  best  food. 

6587.  Arc  there  any  means  adopted  of  educating 
the  people  in  regard  to  the  value  of  milk — any  lectures 
or  publications  to  impress  on  them  the  food  value  of 
milk? — There  are  Babies"  Clubs  and  there  are  our  own 
Health  Visitors. 

6588.  Are  these  of  recent  introduction?— We  have 
had  Health  Visitors  for  nine  or  ten  years.  We  had 
only  two  at  first,  and  we  have  eight  or  nine  of  them 
now. 

6589.  In  addition  to  that,  are  there  Babies'  Clubs? 
— Yes,  worked  by  the  Women's  National  Health  Asso- 
ciation. 

6590.  Are  there  lectures  deliverd  by  the  Women's 
National  Health  Association? — I  don't  say  they  have 
lectiu'es,  but  they  have  talks  at  any  rate  with  the 
mothers.  The  mothers  are  invited  every  week,  and 
encouraged  to  go  to  the  Club,  and  they  are  taught 
how  to  rear  and  clothe  their  babies,  and  they  get 
information  about  their  feeding. 

6591.  That  ultimately  must  tell? — Yes.  We  want 
more  of  that  sort  of  thing. 

6592.  You  have  had  ,  prosecutions  for  putting  pre- 
servatives into  milk? — Yes. 

6593.  Do  you  recognise  that  a  certain  amount  of 
preservatives  is  allowable? — We  don't  allow  any. 

6594.  Miss  McNeill. — In  your  Report  for  1910,  you 
state  that  the  Inspectors  reported  that  defective  sani- 
tation is  prevalent  in  the  cow  sheds,  and  that  the 
provision  foi:  light  and  ventilation  is  very  unsatisfac- 
tory?— That  is  in  the  country. 

6595.  Does  that  statement  refer  to  the  country? — 
Yes,  it  refers  to  the  outside  district. 

6596.  In  the  next  paragraph  the  Inspector  states  he 
discovered  that  there  are  a  number  of  cow  sheds  that 
were  never  inspected   or  registered? — Yes. 

6597.  Have  these  been  registered  since?— We  don't 
know. 

6598.  And  you  have  no  means  of  finding  out,  as 
things  are  at  present,  whether  these  dairies  are 
inspected  or  registered? — None,  except  by  the  good-will 
of  the  dairy  owners  themselves. 

6599.  Your  Inspector  could  not  say  that  the  number 
of  cow  sheds  you  referred  to  in  your  Report  has  been 
registered  since? — I  .  cannot  tell  you,  but  within  my 
experience  I  found  in  the  country,  in  one  day,  two 
unregistered  dairies,  and  they  were  sending  in  milk 
to  the  city. 

6600.  Have  they  since  been  registered? — No,  because 
it  was  only  yesterday  I  saw  them.  I  saw  one  cow 
shed  that  had  not  been  cleaned  for  three  days. 

6601.  Lady  Everard. — In  the  city? — No,  outside. 

6602.  Miss  McNeill. — You  state  in  your  Report 
that  the  number  of  milk  shops  that  ceased  to  sell 
milk  in  1910  was  210?— Yes. 

6603.  Can  you  give  the  Commission  an  idea  what 
caused  such  a  considerable  number  to  give  up  the 
sale  of  milk? — They  came  to  get  registered,  and  when 
our  Inspector  found  that  they  were  selling  paraffin 
oil,  I  w-rote  to  say  that  the  place  was  unsuitable,  and 
that  was  the  end  of  it. 

6604.  These  are  people  who  have  been  trading  in 
some  things  other  than  milk  which  you  thought 
unsuitable? — Yes.  Some  of  them  sold  milk  in  order 
to  draw  customers  for  something  else  they  sell,  and 
when  the  Inspector  goes  out  he  finds  that  they  are 
selling  paraffin  oil  and  other  things  that  would  con- 
taminate the  milk,  and  they  cease  selling  the  milk 
rather  than  give  up  the  trade  in  the  other  articles.  In 
one  year  we  had  twenty-six  dairy-keepers  in  the  city 
who  gave  up  selling  milk  rather  than  comply  with  ovu- 
regulations. 

6605.  I  notice  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine  new 
names  were  added  to  the  register? — Yes. 

6606.  W'ere  the  premises  examined  before  registra- 
tion?— No,  but  afterwards,  and  they  were  found  satis- 
factory, and  they  were  allowed  to  remain  on. 

6607.  There  is  also  another  table  here  in  your 
Report  -n-itli  regard  to  the  samples  of  milk  taken  for 
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analysis.  You  give  the  number  of  samples  taken  of 
butter-milk  as  one  hundred  and  four,  of  which  forty- 
three  were  found  to  be  adulterated,  and  thirty-eight 
prosecutions  were  enforced,  and  fines  imposed  amount- 
ing to  ^51.  Later  on,  you  give  a  list  of  samples 
taken  of  sweet  milk  as  five  hundred  and  seventy-five, 
fifty-one  of  which  were  found  to  be  adulterated;  there 
were  thirty-four  prosecutions,  and  convictions  were 
procured  in  thirty-three  case,  and  the  fines  amounted 
to  £'68  10s.? — Yes.  That  is  what  we  have  to  com- 
plain of  in  some  oases — that  the  fines  are  not  suffi- 
ciently heavy.  If  the  fines  were  heavier  there  would 
be  less  prosecutions. 

6608.  The  fines  for  sweet  milk  were  smaller  in  pro- 
portion tlian  the  fines  imposed  in  the  casa  of  the 
butter-milk? — Yes. 

6609.  So  that  it  was  evidently  regarded  as  a  greater 
crime  to  adulterate  butter-milk  than  sweet  milk? — 
Yes. 

6610.  The  Chaieman. — Sweet  milk  is  much  more 
important  as  a  food? — Yes,  I  think  the  fines  are  too 
small  for  the  sweet  milk. 

6611.  Miss  McNeill. — You  have  given  a  very 
interesting  table  in  your  Report  of  the  samples  of 
sweet  milk  taken  for  analysis  in  1910,  and  I  was  very 
much  struck  by  some  of  the  percentages  of  the  fat. 
In  one  case — a  sample  taken  in  Julv — vou  say  there 
was  1-37  of  fats  and  7-39  of  solids  not  fat?— Yes,  that 
shows  adulteration  of  water. 

6612.  In  December,  you  say,  that  the  percentage  of 
fat  in  a  sample  was  l"4r»  and  of  solids  3"53? — I  think 
the  water  was  very  strong  there. 

6613.  There  was  a  prosecution  in  that  case? — Yes. 

6614.  Do  you  recollect  the  fine  that  was  imposed  in 
that  case? — I  don't  remember  at  the  moment,  but  I 
can  get  it. 

6615.  The  Chaiuman. — That  seems  a  very  flagrant 
case? — Y'es. 

6616.  Miss  McNeill.— I  see  in  that  lowest  per- 
centage in  the  table  that  you  have  3  per  cent,  of  fats 
and  7'70  of  non-fatty  solids — was  that  supposed  to  be 
poor  milk  or  adulterated  milk? — That  would  appear  to 
be  good  milk  with  water  added. 

6617.  The  solids  are  low? — Yes. 

6618.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  fine  that 
was  imposed  in  the  case  of  the  sample  that  contained 
1-45  per  cent,  of  fats  and  3-53  of  non-fatty  solids. 

The  Chairman. — If  you  could  procure  information 
as  to  the  fine  imposed  in  that  ease,  we  would  be 
able  to  measure  the  importance  that  was  attached  to 
a  case  of  that  kind  by  the  magistrate.  It  was  a  very 
flagrant  case? — Yes. 

6619.  Miss  McNeill. — 9-93  was  your  highest  per- 
centage?— Yes. 

6620.  That  was  also  in  December? — Y'es. 

6621.  The  highest  and  the  lowest  were  in  the  same 
month? — Yes. 

6622.  The  Chairman. — I  take  it  that  the  situation 
so  far  as  Belfast  is  concerned  has  become  more  diffi- 
cult tlian  it  was  by  reason  of  the  failure  of  the 
adjoining  Authorities  to  co-operate  with  the  city 
Authorities  in  securing  inspection? — Yes,  it  is  for  the 
reason  I  have  stated. 

6623.  The  condition  of  things  is  worse,  and  gradually 
growing  more  acute  as  time  is  going  on,  by  reason  of 
the  knowledge  that  is  being  disseminated  among  the 
cow-keepers  that  they  need  not  submit  to  the  inspection 
of  the  Belfast  Authorities? — Yes. 

6624.  Unless  something  is  done  to  obviate  that  cir- 
cumstance, the  conditions  of  the  Belfast  milk  supply 
must  necessarily  become  more  unsatisfactory? — Yes, 
I  should  say  that  would  follow. 

6625.  So  that  the  question  is  a  burning  one  so  far 
as  Belfast  is  concerned,  and  some  alteration  should 
be  made  to  enable  the  Public  Health  Authorities  to 
go  into  the  outside  areas? — Yes.  At  the  present  time 
the  outside  Authorities  are  resenting  our  interference. 


6626.  And  as  time  goes  on  this  difficulty  wiU 
increase?— It  is  not  the  dairy  men,  we  believe,  that- 
are  at  the  bottom  of  refusing  us  this  inspection.  We 
are  led  to  believe  that  they  are  being  led  to  do  it 
by  others. 

6627.  Lady  Everard. — In  the  summer  the  cows 
that  are  in  the  city  are  sent  out  to  the  country  on 
grass? — Most  of  them  are,  but  in  a  few  cases  they 
are  kept  in  the  city,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

6628.  When  they  are  outside  your  area,  they  are 
not  subject  to  the  inspection  of  your  officers? — Once 
they  are  outside  the  city  area  they  are  outside  our 
jurisdiction.  There  is,  however,  an  eye  kept  on  them 
more  or  less. 

6629.  As  far  as  you  know,  they  are  not  inspected 
by  the  Rural  Authority  into  whose  area  they  go? — 
No,  they  would  not  be. 

6630.  Miss  McNeill. — Is  there  much  artificial  feed- 
ing of  infants  in  the  city? — Not  for  the  first  two 
months,  or  probably  I  should  say  a  month. 
Nearly  all  the  infants  are  fed  on  the  breast  at  first, 
and  when  the  mothers  find  it  necessary  to  go  to  work 
they  use  artificial  feeding. 

6631.  I  suppose  that  the  mothers  who  have  to  go 
out  to  work  are  the  poorest  section  of  the  working 
classes? — Very  often  a  mother  has  to  go  to  work 
because  her  husband  is  out  of  work. 

6632.  And  they  are  not  in  a  position  to  buy  the 
best  substitutes  for  natural  feeding? — No. 

6633.  What  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  natural 
feeding  of  a  child? — A  number  of  them  use  con- 
densed milk,  but  that  is  only  the  smaller  portion,  but 
the  larger  number  feed  them  on  bread  and  milk.  We 
find  in  many  cases  they  give  them  bread  from  the 
early  stages,  and  other  things  that  are  wrong,  and  tea- 
also. 

6634.  Has  the  Municipality  ever  considered  the 
establishment  of  Infants'  Milk  Depots  apart  from  what 
is  being  done  by  philanthropic  effort,  such  as  is  done 
by  the  municipalities  on  the  other  side? — That  was 
never  considered  by  the  Corporation. 

6635.  They  did  not  think  that  there  was  any  need 
in  the  interest  of  the  citizens  to  supply,  by  municipal 
effort,  any  shortage  in  the  feeding  of  infants? — No. 
With  regard  to  the  poorer  infants,  they  thought  it 
better  to  contribute  in  the  way  they  have  done 
through  their  own  milk  fund. 

6636.  That  is  not  done  by  the  Municipality  as  a 
Municipality,  but  by  individual  members — ^public 
funds  are  not  used? — No.    It  is  a  voluntarj-  fund. 

6637.  That  is  rather  a  casual,  independent  effort 
to  deal  with  the  problem? — Yes. 

6638.  Does  that  fund  enable  you  to  deal  with  any 
large  number  of  infants? — We  deal  with  a  fairly  large 
number. 

6639.  Could  you  say  how  many  infants  you  assist 
in  the  course  of  the  year? — Probably  over  four 
hundred. 

6640.  You  must  have  spent  more  than  £70  or  ^80?" 
— We  might  have  to  help  one  for  only  a  few  weeks. 
As  soon  as  the  father  gets  work,  we  would  stop  the 
fluid.    We  give  the  milk  to  tide  over  a  difficulty. 

6641.  The  Chairman. — What  would  be  your  per- 
sonal view  with  regard  to  the  application  of  muni- 
cipal funds  for  the  purpose  indicated?  Supposing  the- 
Belfast  Corporation  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the- 
death-rate  amongst  infants  was  higher  than  it  need 
be,  owing  to  the  improper  feeding  of  infants,  would 
you  consider  it  a  judicious  and  proper  administration 
of  public  funds  to  devote  portion  of  the  rates  to  supply 
people  with  milk  in  these  indigent  circumstances? — I 
would,  but  I  could  not  bind  anyone.  My  view  is  that" 
it  would  be  well-spent  money. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Bailie,  for  the  important 
evidence  you  have  laid  before  us-. 


Mr.  James  McBride  examined. 


6642.  The  Chairman. — You  are  a  Dairy  Inspector 
under  the  Public  Health  Committee  of  Belfast 
Corporation  ? — Yes . 

6643.  And  your  duty  takes  you  round  the  cowsheds 
of  Belfast? — Yes,  inside  and  outside. 

6644.  You  do  make  inspection  outside  the  city  ? — Yes, 
once  a  year. 


6645.  I  am  talking,  in  the  fir&t  instance,  of  yon- 
ordinary  duties.  They  are,  of  course,-  within  the  citv 
area? — Yes. 

6646.  Mr.  WiiiSON. — Any  inspections  you  make  out- 
side the  city  are  entirely  illegal? — They  are. 

6647.  The  Chairman. — Even  in  Belfast  you  some- 
times do  illegal  things  in  the  public  interest.  VVirh- 
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regard  to  those  who  are  immediately  under  your 
control,  do  y(^u  find  that  the  owners  of  the  city  dairies 
are  reasonably  anxious  to  conform  to  the  conditions 
you  impose,  "and  carry  out  the  changes  you  suggest 
with  regard  to  their  stock,  and  to  the  manner  m  which 
their  premises  are  kept?— They  do  now. 

6648.  How  many  years  are  you  in  your  present 
position? — Five  years. 

6649.  And  you  think  an  improvement  has  taken 
place  as  regards  the  feeling  between  the  administrative 
authority  and  the  cow-keepers  during  that  time?--JSo 
doubt  of  it.  We  had  one  hundred  and  sixty  notices 
and  seventy  prosecutions  the  first  year  I  was  appointed. 

6630.  For  non-observance  of  the  conditions  imposed 
in  the  Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order?— Yes. 

6651.  Has  that  number  increased  or  diminished? — 
Diminished  every  year  since. 

6652.  Steadily  diminished? — Yes. 

6653.  What  'are  the  last  figures  that  you  have?— 
Twelve  prosecutions. 

6654.  And  how  many  notices? — About  fifty  or  sixty 

verbal  notices.  ,   ,     .      ■     n  v 

6655.  That  shows  a  very  rapid  diminution.'' — les, 
within  five  years. 

6656.  So  that  the  owners  of  these  dairy  yards  have 
come  to  recognise  that  it  is  to  their  own  advantage,  as 
well  as  in  the  public  interest,  to  conform  to  the  regula- 
tions laid  down  by  the  Public  Health  Authority?— 
Quite  so,  sir. 

6657.  With  regard  to  the  examination  of  cows,  do 
you  find  many  suspicious  cases — many  animals  that 
you  suspect  to  be  tuberculous?— If  I  find  an  animal 
with  a  hardened  swollen  quarter  I  report  the  matter 
to  the  Veterinarian. 

6658.  That  is  in  the  udder?— Yes. 

6659.  The  Veteiriiiarian  examines  the  cow? — ^Yes. 
He  keeps  her  under  observation  in  a  separate  place 
bv  herself. 

'6660.  Is  her  milk  put  into  the  bulk?— No,  certainly 
not. 

6661.  Not  sold  at  all?— No. 

6662.  For  what  purpose  would  she  be  kept  under 
observation? — I  cannot  answer  that;  the  Veterinarian 
•can. 

6663.  Once  you  have  discharged  your  duty  in  report- 
ing her  as  suspicious  she  passes  into  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Veterinarian? — Yes. 

6664.  Do  you  know  whether  there  are  many  animals 
condemned  to  be  slaughtered  by  order  of  the 
Veterinarian? — I  cannot  say  that. 

6665.  Wlio  fixes  the  compensation  to  be  paid  to  the 
owners  of  the  animals  that  are  slaughtered? — The 
Veterinarian. 

6666.  Have  you  had  many  prosecutions  of  dairy 
operatives  for  non-observance  of  the  conditions  laid 
down  in  the  Order? — I  had  a  great  many  in  the  first 
year  or  so. 

6667.  For  want  of  cleanliness? — Milking  with  dirty 
hands,  for  dirty  byres,  and  calves  in  byres,  and  horses 
tied  up  in  byres. 

6668.  These  cases  have  diminished  considerably? — 
Certainly. 

6669.  Do  you  find  still  occasionally  that  there  is 
some  carelessness  in  regard  to  the  habits  of  the  persons 


6670.  So  that  it  needs  constant  supervision  to  keep 
ihem  up  to  the  standard? — Yes,  I  make  surprise  visits 
in  the  morning. 

6671.  So  that  they  can  never  tell  when  you  might 
not  turn  in? — Yes. 

6672.  Are  the  cow-keepers  scattered  over  the  city 
or  are  they  within  a  restricted  area? — They  are 
scattered  over  the  city. 

6673.  Do  you  find  the  dairy  business  carried  on  in 
the  vicinity  of  manure  factories? — No. 

6674.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  procuring  the 
prompt  removal  of  the  manure  from  the  cow  byres 
and  yards? — About  every  four  days  the  cow-keepers 
are  supposed  to  remove  it. 

6675.  Do  they  keep  the  surface  of  the  yards  cleanly 
and  are  the  cows  well  bedded? — They  are  well 
groomed,  but  it  is  difficult  to  get  bedding.  Straw  is 
up  to  3/6  a  cwt. 

6676.  Are  these  cows  well  fed? — Yes,  in  town. 

6677.  Do  they  give  cake  to  the  cattle?— They  get 
bruised  corn  and  yellow  meal  and  oil  cake. 

6678.  Do  they  use  grains  as  a  food  for  cows? — Yes. 

6679.  Do  you  approve  of  them  as  a  food?— I  would 
.rather  see  them  not  feeding  cows  on  grains. 


6680.  You  think  other  foods  might  be  better? — Yes. 

6681.  Have  you  ever  been  compelled  to  order  the 
reconstruction  of  a  byre? — Yes. 

6682.  And  have  the  owners  been  willing  to  under- 
take the  capital  expense  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
improvement  you  directed? — Some  of  them  were,  but 
others  wejit  out  of  the  trade  rather  than  comply  with 
the  recommendations. 

6683.  What  number  of  cow-keepers  would  you  say 
have  gone  out  of  the  trade  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
ditions you  felt  bound  to  impose? — Forty  in  the  past 
five  years. 

6684.  That  would  be  between  two  and  three  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  number? — Yes. 

6685.  Would  these  be  large  or  small  cow-keepers? — 
Small. 

6686.  So  that  in  reality  it  would  not  have  a  very 
appreciable  effect  on  the  milk  supply? — No. 

6687.  In  all,  it  might  not  amount  to  more  than  the 
keeping  of  twenty  or  thirty  cows? — I  should  say  that 
many,  at  any  rate. 

6688.  You  do  not  know  what  becomes  of  the  animal 
that  is  suspected  of  being  tuberculous,  and  that  might 
not  be  positively  so.  Is  it  ever  represented  to  the 
owner  of  the  cow  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  he 
would  get  rid  of  that  beast? — I  do  not  know.  I  cannot 
answer  that. 

6689.  It  is  no  part  of  your  business? — No. 

6690.  Because  that  custom  does  prevail  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  Is  provision  made  in  any  dairy 
yards  for  the  washing  of  the  hands  of  the  attendants? — 
There  is  a  wash-basin  in  the  cow-shed,  or  in  connection 
with  it. 

6691.  As  to  the  lighting,  how  is  it  done? — Some  by 
electric  light,  some  by  gas,  and  some  by  oil. 

6692.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  convincing  cow- 
keepers  that  it  is  desirable  to  give  the  animals  reason- 
able air  space  and  ventilation? — I  did  at  first,  but 
not  now. 

6693.  You  found  at  first  that  there  was  a  prejudice 
in  existence? — Yes. 

6694.  Do  you  make  any  inspection  of  the  cows  when 
they  are  in  pasture  outside  the  municipal  area? — Yes, 
I  follow  them  out  to  grass. 

6695.  Do  you  make  inspections  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  whether  or  not  the  vessels  are  properly 
cleansed,  or  whether  there  are  facilities  for  washing 
tlie  hands  of  the  milkers  when  the  city  cows  are  on 
grass? — Yes,  as  a  rule  they  have  a  bucket  of  water. 

6696.  That  is  procured,  as  a  rule,  from  the  nearest 
gripe? — They  have  a  water  supply  laid  on,  or,  as  a 
rule,  there  is  a  pump  or  a  running  stream. 

6697.  Is  it  not  part  of  your  business  to  inspect  the 
milkshops? — No,  it  does  not  lie  in  my  way. 

6698.  You  have  nothing  to  do  except  inspect  the 
cowsheds  and  yards  and  the  appurtenances  connected 
therewith  ? — Yes. 

6699.  With  regard  to  the  milk  at  the  railway 
stations,  have  you  made  inspections? — Sometimes.  I 
have  found  the  milk  dirty,  with  hay  and  straw  on  it. 
In  a  great  many  cases  they  never  strain  the  milk. 

6700.  The  condition  of  the  vessels  would  not  be  very 
appetising  to  look  at? — No. 

6701.  Do  you  consider  that  you  have  no  power  in 
this  case  to  take  any  action? — I  do  not  think  we  have. 

6702.  This  milk  is  consigned  to  a  purveyor  in  town, 
and  it  is  his  property  when  it  reaches  its  destination? 
— Yes,  we  cannot  touch  the  party  who  consigns  it  at 
all. 

6703.  You  prosecute  the  man  who  is  not  in  any  way 
responsible  for  the  condition  in  which  the  milk  is 
received  ? — Yes, 

0704.  And  the  only  way  in  which  you  could  enforce 
a  prosecution  against  the  man  sending  the  milk  would 
be  to  have  the  milk  condemned  as  human  food? — Yes. 

6705.  And  that  would  be  drastic  and  expensive? — 
Yes. 

6706.  And  you  might  not  be  able  to  convince  the 
magistrates  that  it  should  be  condemned? — Yes. 

6707.  Are  you  in  favour  of  licensing? — Certainly  I 
am. 

6708.  Would  you  issue  licences  indiscriminately 
to  all  who  would  apply? — Not  if  the  premises  were  not 
right. 

6709.  You  would  consider  the  character  of  the 
applicant,  and  if  the  man  had  been  persistently  evading 
the  regulations,  or  prosecuted  for  breaches  of  the  law, 
would  you  continue  the  licence  to  him? — No. 

6710.  You  would  make  it  renewable  annually,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  liquor  licence? — Yes. 
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6711.  Lady  Everaed. — Could  not  the  Inspector  of 
Food  and  Drugs  condemn  dirty  milk? — He  might 
seize  it,  but  I  do  not  think  he  could  condemn  it. 

6712.  It  seems  a  dreadful  thing  that  dirty  milk 
ahould  be  disseminated  through  the  city.  Could  not 
the  milk  be  seized  when  it  arrives  at  the  premises  of 
the  person  to  whom  it  has  been  sent? — I  suppose  it 
could. 

6713.  Is  that  ever  done?— No. 

6714.  Mr.  Wilson. — What  about  your  inspection 
outside  the  city? — I  have  photographs  here  of  byres 
outside  the  city  area. 

6715.  Mr.  O'Brien. — By  what  authority  do  you 
inspect  the  dairy-keepers  outside  the  city  of  Belfast? — 
We  have  no  authority.  I  assume  the  authority.  I  am 
just  a  trespasser. 

6716.  Are  you  not  running  the  danger  of  an  action 
being  brought  against  you? — No,  I  don't  think  so. 
They  are  all  very  nice  to  me. 

6'717.  Mr.  Wilson. — Is  that  photo  typical  of  what 
you  are  familiar  with  in  the  outside  districts? — Yes, 
\\'hen  I  went  out  first. 

6718.  The  Chairman. — You  have  got  notes  on  the 
backs  of  the  photographs? — Yes,  describing  the  con- 
dition of  the  byres. 

6719.  Mr.  Wilson. — On  the  back  of  the  photograph 
I  have  are  the  words,  "No  light  or  ventilation; 
thatched  roof;  walls  rough,  and  have  never  been  lime- 
washed  ;  floor  of  stones  and  earth ;  manure  heap  close 
to  byre;  cows  and  cow  sheds  in  a  filthy  condition." 
That  was  no  unusual  thing  at  the  beginning  of  your 
inspection? — No,  and  it  even  exists  still  in  the  case 
of  some  of  the  bj'res. 

6720.  Miss  McNeill. — Is  that  outside  the  city  area? 
— Yes,  outside. 

6721.  Mr.  Wilson. — Are  you  satisfied  with  the 
powers  you  have  under  the  present  Acts  of  Parliament 
for  controlling  the  trade? — There  might  be  one  or 
two  slight  alterations. 

6722.  Mr.  O'Brien.— Do  you  think  it  would  be 
advisable  to  have  a  register  of  the  people  who  supply 
the  milk? — The  shopkeepers  keep  a  register  of  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  people  they  get  milk  from, 
and  they  will  give  it  to  you. 

6723.  The  shopkeepers  can  tell  you  the  milk  came 
from  a  certain  farm  belonging  to  a  certain  man? — 
Yes. 

6724.  Can  he  also  tell  you  how  many  men  that 
man  employs  in  his  dairy  and  looking  after  his  cows? 
—No. 

6725.  Is  not  that  just  as  important  really  as  to 
know  what  farm  the  milk  comes  from? — I  daresay  it 
would  be. 

6726.  The  contamination  of  the  milk  may  come 
from  some  of  the  persons  who  are  handling  the  milk, 
and  one  of  these  persons  might  be  a  typhoid  carrier? — ■ 
Yes. 

6727.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  would  be  well  if 
the  Municipal  body  were  to  keep  a  register  of  all  the 
people  employed  in  the  milk  trade? — Yes,  it  would  be 
very  good. 

6728.  Tlie  Chairman.— I  understand,  Mr.  McBride, 
that  you  have  presented  certain  reports  to  your  Public 
Health  Committee,  in  which  you  deal  with  the  condi- 
tions which  you  found  existing  in  the  outside  areas. 
Could  you  give  us  a  short  account  of  the  conditions 
you  found  existing  in  these  outside  areas? — I  will  give 
you  p,  few: — "On  the  12th  inst.  I  attempted  to 
inspect  sixteen  dairy  farms  outside  the  County 
Borough  of  Belfast,  in  County  Antrim,  from  which 
milk  is  consigned  to  the  city;  in  six  instances  I 
was  refused  permission.  In  the  townlands  which  I 
visited  I  found  no  improvement  since  my  former 
visit  in  March,  1911.  The  buildings  are  of  stone  and 
lime,  and  quite  a  number  are  thatched,  the  walls 
inside  are  rough,  broken,  dirty,  and  covered  with 
dust,  while  the  ceilings  are  festooned  with  cobwebs; 
the  light  and  ventilation  are  defective;  the  floors  are 
paved  with  stones  and  earth,  which  is  unsuitable,  as 
it  is  auite  pervious;  there  is  no  provision  made  for 
drain?>,ge.    In   many   instances  the   manure  heap  is 


only  a  few  feet  from  the  byre  door.  Judging  from  the  con- 
dition of  these  cow  sheds,  in  my  opinion  the  milking, 
could  not  be  carried  on  in  a  cleanly  manner.  I  may 
add  that  in  two  cases  the  owners  informed  mo  the 
byres  had  not  been  cleaned  for  three  days;  I  found  in 
two  cases  pigs  under  the  same  roof  with  the  milch 
cows.  Two  of  the  above  dairies  have  never  been 
registered  nor  inspected."    Another  case,  November,. 

1909.    That  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  •  ,  Co.  Down. 

This  dairy  is  registered  and  officially  inspected.  No' 
windows,  nor  provision  for  ventilation;  no  drainage; 
floor  paved  with  stones  and  earth;  full  of  holes  and 
accumulation  of  liquid  matter;  walls  rough  and  per- 
vious ;  have  never  been  lirnewashed ;  manure  heap 
against  gable  of  byre.  There  are  two  byres,  both 
similar.  I  found  in  No.  1,  2  brood  sows;  in  No.  2, 
6  cows,  1  bull,  and  3  pigs,  which  were  in  a  dirty  con- 
dition, with  no  bedding  of  any  description  about 
them.  It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  condi- 
tion of  this  place,  as  both  outside  and  inside  are  in 
a  lamentable  condition.    Thirty  gallons  of  milk  are 

sent  to  Mr.   ,  Belfast,  dally.      Mr.    has 

been  delivering  milk  in  Belfast  for  the  past  six  years. 

That  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.   ,  Co.  Down.- 

This  dairy  is  neither  registered  nor  officially  inspected. 
No.  1  byre — ^no  windows  nor  provision  for  ventilation; 
floor  paved  with  cobble  stones  and  earth ;  walls  rough 
and  pervious,  have  never  been  limewashed;  ceiling 
festooned  with  cobwebs;  roof  thatched;  No  2  byre — 
same  as  No.  1,  wooden  structure;  1  cow  and  3  calves 
in  a  filthy  condition.  At  time  of  inspection  there 
were  six  gallons  of  milk  in  byre  in  a  canister  can. 

Eight  gallons  of  milk  are  sent  daily  to  Mr.   

Belfast.— November,  1910. 

That  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  ,  Co.  Armagh.. 

This  dairy  is  neither  registered  nor  officially  inspected, 
although  the  owner  has  been  sending  milk  into  Belfast 
for  a  number  of  years ;  no  windows :  ventilation  in 
walls ;  floor  paved  with  stones  and  earth ;  liquid  dis- 
charges into  manure  heap  at  gable :  byre  cleaned 
through  hole  iir  wall;  mud  walls  and  very  dirty;; 
thatched  roof  with  accumulation  of  dust  and  cobwebs ; 
calf  in  cowshed.  Fifteen  gallons  of  milk  consigned 
daily  to  Belfast. 

That  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.   ,  Co.  Antrim. 

This  dairy  is  registered  and  ofiicially  inspected ;  light" 
and  ventilation  bad ;  floor  paved  with  stones  and 
earth ;  walls  very  rough  and  dirty ;  cows  in  very  dirty 
condition.    Fifty  gallons  of  milk  delivered  daily. 

That  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.   ,  Co.  Derry. 

This  dairy  is  registered  and  ofl&cially  inspected:  no 
provision  made  for  light  and  ventilation ;  floor  paved 
with  stones  and  earth:  walls  rough  and  very  dirty: 
liquid  discharges  into  manure  heap  close  to  byre ;  byre 
cleaned  through  hole  in  wall.  No.  2  cowshed  in 
similar  condition.  The  owner  informed  me  that  he 
kept  a  sow  and  eight  young  pigs  in  this  byre  with 
four  cows :  the  whole  surroundings  in  a  dirty  condi- 
tion. Twenty  gallons  of  milk  consigned  daily  to 
Belfast. 

6729.  Lady  Everard. — Are  these  registered  dairies?' 
— Some  are,  and  some  are  not. 

6780.  The  Chaibman. — But  apparently  the  registra- 
tion means  nothing? — I  would  not  count  much  on  that. 
One  man  told  me  that  he  thought  his  dairy  was  regis- 
tered. 

6731.  Ladv  Everard. — He  did  not  appear  to  be  cer- 
tain?—No. 

6732.  Do  you  know  dairies  near  the  town  that  have- 
not  been  registered  or  inspected? — Yes. 

6733.  You  have  no  right  to  take  any  steps  ^yh.en  the 
dairy  is  not  registered? — No. 

6'734.  The  Chairman. — Were  the  owners,  of  these- 
dairies  that  you  have  described  in  any  degree  adverse- 
to  your  inspection? — Some  were.  In  one  district  T 
made  one  hundred  and  eight  visits,  and  thirty-five 
cow-keepers  refused  to  allow  me  to  inspect  their  pre- 
mises. In  another  district  I  visted  thirty  dairies,  and 
fifteen  refused  to  allow  me  to  make  an  inspection. 

6735.  Do  you  think  the  refusals  are  increasing? — Yes, 
The  cow-keepers  have  been  warned  not  to  let  me  into' 
the  premises. 


The  Commission  adjourned  at  5  p.m.  fill  the  following  morning. 
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EIGHTEENTH  DAY  — WEDNESDAY,  14th  FEBRUARY,  1912. 

The  Comraissicners  resumed  their  Sittings  at  the  City  flail,  Belfast,  at  10.30  a.m. 

Present : — P.  J.  O'Neill,  E.sq.  ({'hairraan) ;  Lady  Everard  ;  Miss  Margaret  McNeill  ;  Sir 
Stewart  Woodhouse,  m.d.  ;  Alec.  G.  Wilson,  Esq. ;  Dermqd  O'Brien,  Esq. ;  and  Professor 
A.  E.  Mettam,  B.Sc,  m.r.c.v.s. 

S.  W.  Strange,  Esq.  Secretary. 


Professor  W.  St.  C.  Symmers,  examined. 


6736.  The  Chairman. — You  are  Professor  of 
Pathology  in  the  Queen's  University,  Belfast? — Yes. 

6737.  And  you  have  carried  out  some  analyses  of 
milk  for  the  Municipal  Authority  of  Belfast? — Yes, 
quite  a  number. 

6738.  For  how  many  years  have  you  been  conducting 
these  examinations? — This  is  the  end  of  the  fifth  year 
now. 

6739.  Speaking  generally,  what  has  been  the  result; 
have  they  proved  that  the  milk  is  moderately  pure 
and  free  from  disease  germs? — I  think  so.  That  is  the 
general  impression  that  I  have  got  from  an  examination 
of  five  years.  If  you  would  permit  me,  I  would  give 
you  just  now  the  figures  for  these  five  years  very  briefly. 

6740.  I  should  be  obliged  if  you  would  do  so? — I 
found  that  from  1907  to  1910  inclusive,  that  is  four 
years,  that  I  have  examined  519  samples  of  milk  for  the 
Public  Health  Authority  at  Belfast.  Of  these,  273, 
that  is  a  little  more  than  one-half,  were  samples  that 
came  from  without  the  city  boundaries.  The  remaining 
246  samples  came  from  within  the  city  boundaries,  so  far 
as  I  know.  In  these  519  samples  there  were  colon  bacilli, 
by  which  I  mean  excretal  bacilli,  present  in  32  cases 
with  per  c.c.  of  the  samples  of  milk  examined 
for  that  purpose.  These  32  cases  contained  excretal 
bacilli  in  that  quantity.  Of  these  32  cases,  23  came 
from  milk  that  was  sent  into  the  city  from  without. 
That  leaves  us  9  cases  only  in  which  this  contaminated 
milk  was  collected  in  the  city  so  far  as  I  know.  At 
the  same  time,  of  these  519  cases  I  examined  190  by 
centrifugalising  the  milk  and  by  injecting  the  deposit 
into  guinea-pigs,  with  a  view  to  determining  or  other- 
wise the  presence  of  tubercle  bacilli.  I  had  only  one 
positive  result  in  the  whole  of  these,  which,  of  course, 
is  a  surprising  thing. 

6741.  It  is  a  very  gratifying  result? — Very  gratifying, 
indeed.  This,  then,  is  the  general  impression  that  1 
got  from  these  four  years.  The  milk  samples  for  1911 
I  have  not  included  in  this  list,  because  the  figures  are 
at  present  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Bailie,  the  Medical 
Superintendent  Officer  of  Health,  and  I  have  not  yet 
analysed  them  sufficiently  to  put  them  before  you. 

6742.  With  regard  to  adulteration,  how  many  cases 
of  adulteration  have  you  discovered? — I  do  not  examine 
the  milk  for  adulteration  of  that  type.  That,  I 
believe,  is  done  by  Mr.  Totten,  who  is  specially 
employed  by  the  Municipality  for  that  work. 

6743.  So  you  have  no  responsibility  for  that? — None. 

6744.  Have  you  had  experience  elsewhere  of  similar 
work,  and,  if  so,  how  does  your  experience  in  Belfast 
compare  with  other  places? — I  have  made  a  certain 
amount  of  these  milk  examinations  while  in  Egypt, 
but  it  was  not  systematically  done,  and  it  was  done 
more  in  my  private  than  in  my  official  capacity,  and 
nothing  comparable  to  what  I  do  in  Belfast. 

6745.  And,  of  course,  the  conditions  would  be  quite 
different  from  here? — \es. 

6746.  The  examinations  you  conducted  would  enable 
}ou  to  determine  whether  or  not  there  were  bovine 
bacilli  in  the  milk  that  you  tested? — Certainly,  sir. 

6747.  And  only  in  one  individual  case  did  you 
discover  this  unpleasant  condition? — Yes,  in  one  only. 

6748.  Which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  dairy 
herds  of  Belfast  are  wonderfully  immune  from  this 
particular  disease? — They  seem  to  be  unusually  so. 

6749.  Are  you  in  favour  of  the  application  of  the 
Widal  test  to  those  engaged  in  dealing  with  milk  in 
order  to  determine  whether  or  not  they  are  typhoid 
carriers? — I  expected  that  question,  of  course,  and  I 
have  been  thinking  about  it  long  before  I  thought  the 


Milk  Commission  was  coming  to  Belfast.  I  am  not 
particularly  in  favour  of  it.  If  you  would  like  my 
reasons  I  would  be  delighted  to  give  them. 

6750.  I  would  be  very  glad.  In  the  first  instance  do 
you  believe  that  a  danger  arises  from  the  possibility 
of  people  engaged  in  the  milk  trade  being  typhoid 
carriers? — Of  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt,  I 
am  convinced  that  there  is  a  positive  danger. 

6751.  Will  you  give  us  your  reasons  why  you  are 
not  in  favour  of  the  Widal  test? — To  begin  with,  there 
is  the  practical  difficulty,  which  could  be  overcome, 
that  it  would  require  an  enormous  amount  of  labour  to 
examine  every  person  handling  milk.  In  the  second 
place,  even  if  the  persons  gave  a  positive  result,  that 
is  no  guarantee  that  they  are  excreting  typhoid  bacilli. 
In  the  next  place,  even  if  these  persons  do  not  give 
a  reaction  it  is  no  guarantee  that  they  are  not  typhoid 
carriers,  and,  lastly,  if  you  get  a  positive  result  in  these 
cases,  it  would  be  necessary  to  examine  the  urine  and 
the  fseces  of  these  people,  in  my  opinion,  on  more  than 
one  occasion  in  order  to  determine  definitely  whether 
they  were  dangerous  or  not.  I  think  that  all  this 
means  too  much  work,  and  is  too  indefinite  to  be  at 
present  undertaken. 

6752.  You  do  not  believe  that  an  expenditure  of 
public  money,  and  the  inconvenience  to  the  people 
engaged  in  the  trade,  would  be  justified  by  the  result? 
— I  do  not  think  so.  Would  you  allow  me  to  add  an 
appendix  to  what  I  have  said?  I  think,  of  course,  if 
there  was  illness  in  a  particular  dairy,  then  it  might  be 
one's  duty  to  examine  with  the  Widal  test;  but,  as  I 
understand,  you  mean  all  dairies,  whether  there  was 
fever  or  suspicious  cases  in  them  or  not. 

6753.  Precisely,  I  was  putting  the  question  generally 
as  to  whether  or  not  you  thought  it  a  wise  expenditure 
of  public  money  to  apply  the  test  to  all  persons  handling 
the  milk? — Yes,  I  understand  you,  and  I  do  not  believe 
it  would  bo  wise. 

6754.  And  it  would  be  only  where  typhoid  fever 
occurred  and  the  milk  supply  was  the  suspected  cause 
of  the  trouble  that  you  would  be  in  favour  of  the  test 
being  applied? — Yes. 

6755.  With  regard  to  diphtheria,  there  has  been  an 
unfortunate  outbreak  in  this  city  within  recent  times, 
and  the  belief  is  prevalent  that  the  milk 
supply  was  the  source  of  the  infection.  Can  nothing 
be  done  by  scientific  means  to  obviate  this  danger? — 
The  only  thing  that  could  be  done,  so  far  as  I  can 
understand,  is  to  determine  whether  there  are  bacilli 
carriers  in  the  pemonnel  of  the  su.spected  dairy. 

(i7.j6.  That  could  be  done  by  taking  a  s\\  ab  from  the 
throat  of  the  suspected  person? — Yes. 

6757.  Is  that  resented  by  the  people  who  might  be 
subjected  to  it? — I  do  not  know  from  personal  experi- 
ence, but  I  understand  that  they  do  resent  it. 

6758.  With  regard  to  pasteurisation,  are  you  in 
favour  of  the  milk  being  subjected  to  this  process? — 
No,  sir,  I  am  not. 

6759.  Do  you  believe  that  the  food  properties  of  the 

milk  are  impaired  by  subjecting  it  to  that  process?  

I  think  they  are  undoubtedly  impaired.  Why  I  do 
not  know;  but  I  have  spoken  very  frequently  with 
men  who  had  a  large  experience  in  the  treatment  of 
children,  and  I  remember  no  case  in  which  the  men 
thought  that  the  milk  is  equally  good  with  raw  milk. 

6760.  And  you  would  aim  at  securing  purity  and 

cleanliness  by  other  means  than  by  pasteurisation?  I 

should  very  much  prefer  that. 

2  F 
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6761.  And,  I  take  it,  you  are  still  less  in  favour  of 
sterilisation? — Yes,  still  less  so. 

6762.  Flies,  of  course,  are  a  frequent  source  of  con- 
tamination to  the  milk  when  the  milk  is  exposed  in 
the  warm  weather? — I  believe  that  is  so. 

6763.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  a  more  general 
bacteriological  examination  of  milk  than  is  usually 
carried  out? — Yes,  I  think  it  is  advisable  that  it  should 
be  examined  bacteriologically. 

6764.  Of  course,  you  have  had  no  experience  what- 
ever of  tuberculosis  in  animals — you  do  not  deal  with 
that  part  of  the  subject? — No. 

6765.  Probably  we  will  get  evidence  from  the 
Veterinary  Inspector  on  that  particular  subject? — 
Yes. 

6766.  Is  there  any  other  point  to  which  you  desire 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Comipission,  Professor 
Symmers? — There  is  one  point,  largely  controversial; 
that  is  the  question  whether  animals  reacting  to  tuber- 
culin, and  which  are  used  as  milk  animals,  should  con- 
tinue to  be  so  used  or  not.  That  is  to  say,  animals 
not  having  any  demonstrable  udder  lesions.  I  would 
like  to  point  out,  sir,  that  a  tuberculin  reaction  is  one 
that,  although  extremely  useful,  is  apt  to  lead  one 
astray.  My  reasons  for  saying  that  are  these — that 
although  a  positive  tuberculin  reaction  indicates  that 
the  patient,  man  or  animal,  has,  at  one  time,  suffered 
an  infection  of  tubercle,  it  certainly  does  not  indicate 
that  at  the  same  time  you  get  the  reaction  the  disease 
is  present;  and  particularly  in  a  chronic  form 
of  disease  like  tuberculosis  this  reaction  is 
often  given  when  the  disease  is  not  actively 
progressing,  but  when  it  has  indeed  passed  into 
what  you  might  call  the  latent  condition.  And  during 
that  time  the  animal  could  not  be  a  source  of  danger 
either  to  other  animals  or  human  beings  through  its 
milk.  I  may  call  your  attention,  sir,  to  the  fact  that 
in  human  beings  under  the  age  of  twelve  years 
you  will  get  almost  invariably  a  positive  tuberculin 
reaction,  if  that  reaction  is  properly  attempted,  and 
yet  we  do  not  all  die  of  tuberculosis.  That  fact  I  can 
substantiate  from  many  post  mortem  examinations,  in 
which  it  is  perfectly  astounding  how  often  healed  tuber- 
culous lesions  are  found  in  the  kings.  If  you  take  into 
account  the  enormous  amount  of  tuberculosis  in  animals 
and  in  men,  I  do  not  think  that  the  giving  of  a  positive 
leaction  in  a  valuable  cow  is  sufficient  reason  for 
•destroying  that  cow,  although  I  admit  that  should  the 
disease  become  active  in  that  cow  you  are  running 
great  danger.  But  I  also  venture  to  give  it  as  my 
opinion,  that  although  tubercle  bacilli  have  been  found 
to  pass  into  the  milk  from  tuberculous  animals  whose 
udders  were  said  to  be  sound,  still,  if  the  udders  are 
unaffected,  the  danger  of  the  milk  containing  tubercle 
would  appear  to  be  at  a  minimum,  and  the  danger 
from  such  cows  is  very  slight,  if  there  is  any  danger 
at  all. 

6767.  Will  an  animal  in  which  the  tuberculous 
lesions  have  become  dormant  give  the  same  reaction 
as  when  the  disease  is  active?- — I  think  so,  undoubtedly. 
In  human  beings  it  is  certainly  a  fact. 

6768.  That  rather  discounts  the  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  the  application  of  this  test? — I  think  it 
certainly  does. 

6769.  You  would  not  be  in  favour  of  the  general 
application  of  the  tuberculin  test  to  all  milk-yielding 
animals,  whether  exhibiting  suspicious  symptoms  or 
not? — I  would  like  to  answer  that  question  in  this 
way — If  they  were  my  animals,  and  I  was  selling 
milk  to  the  public,  I  would  subject  them  to  the  test, 
so  as  to  avoid  the  risk,  however  great  or  small  it 
might  be. 

6770.  But  you  do  not  think  that  the  local  authorities 
or  the  city  authorities  should  impose  such  a  condition? 
— Not  at  present.  I  do  not  think  the  time  is  ripe  for 
any  such  thing. 

6771.  Is  there  any  other  point.  Professor  Symmers, 
to  which  you  would  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  Commission? — I  would  like  to  say,  sir,  that  my 
chief  interest  in  this  work  that  you  are  doing  is  that 
I  want  to  back  up  our  Medical  Officer  of  Health, 
Dr.  Bailie,  to  the  utmost  of  my  ability,  in  gaining, 
if  possible,  the  power  to  inspect  the  dairies  outside 
the  boundaries  of  Belfast,  and  also  of  having  some 
greater  powers  over  the  milk  that  is  brought  into  the 
city.  That,  after  all,  if  you  will  forgive  me  for  saying 
so,  was  my  chief  desire  for  appearing  before  you  at  all. 
Those  other  bacteriological  points  you  can  easily  get 
from  other  sources;  books,  and  so  on. 


6772.  We  should  be  very  glad  to  get  your  opinion 
on  them?— I  thank  you.  I  really  think  if  we  got  more 
power  over  the  places  in  the  country  it  would  be  a 
great  advantage  to  us  in  Belfast. 

6773.  lou  do  recognise  that  there  is  a  certain  danger 
arising  out  of  the  milk  supply  being  sent  into  the  city 
of  Belfast  as  the  Public  Health  Conrunittee  has  no 
power  of  supervising  that  as  they  do  in  certain  English 
cities? — That  is  my  own  opinion,  and  may  I  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  of  the  thirty-two  cases  con- 
taining excretal  bacilli,  twenty-three  came  from  out- 
side our  own  supervision. 

6774.  Yes,  I  noticed  that,  and  it  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  gravest  source  of  danger  to  the  public 
health  of  Belfast  arises  from  the  milk  sent  in  from 
outside  the  city? — I  believe  that  is  so. 

6775.  Your  figures  prove  that  pretty  conclusively?— 
I  think  they  do. 

6776.  Lady  Eveeaud. — Have  you  any  experience  of 
the  private  Acts  of  Parliament  that  are  in  force  in 
Manchester  and  Liverpool? — None  whatever. 

6777.  Giving  the  authorities  of  these  cities  power  to 
examine  into  the  outside  sources  from  which  the  milk 
supply  is  derived? — I  know  they  have  that  power,  but 
I  know  nothing  definite  about  it. 

6778.  You  think  this  power  would  be  of  advantage  to 
Belfast? — That  is  what  I  want. 

6779.  It  appears  that  under  the  Tuberculosis  Preven- 
tion Act  you  can  have  the  power  to  go  and  examine 
outside  sources  of  supply.  Professor  McWeeuey  brought 
that  before  us  in  the  course  of  his  evidence  in  Dublin? 
— I  am  not  sure  that  that  is  well  understood. 

6780.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  cows  may  excrete  bacilli 
one  day  and  not  another — that  you  may  find  bacilli 
one  day  and  not  for  several  days  afterwards? — It  is 
highly  probable. 

6781.  Mr.  Wilson. — The  one  sample  you  examined, 
which  gave  a  positive  reaction  in  the  guinea-pig,  was 
that  a  sample  selected  from  the  ordinary  market  milk? 
— No,  it  was  a  sample  specially  got  by  an  Inspector 
who  suspected  the  milk  supply. 

6782.  It  was  a  suspicious  case  that  was  tested  to 
confirm  the  diagnosis  of  the  Veterinary  Inspector? — 
That  is  so. 

6783.  And  consequently  in  the  samples  of  normal 
market  milk  in  this  city  you  had  no  positive  reaction? 
— No,  in  189  cases. 

6784.  Would  you  think  189  samples  of  milk  a  suffi- 
cient number  to  reason  from? — No;  I  should  like  a 
great  deal  more  than  that  certainly,  because  the 
universal  experience  of  other  towns  is  that  you  cannot 
examine  a  large  quantity  of  samples  of  milk  and  get 
negative  results.  I  am  surprised  that  I  have  got  such  a 
result  in  Belfast,  and  therefore  I  am  not  satisfied. 

6785.  And  you  would  recommend  the  Public  Health 
Authorities  of  this  and  other  cities  to  carry  out  exami- 
nations for  tubercle  on  a  much  larger  scale?— Yes. 

6786.  To  satisfy  the  public  mind  as  to  whether  Bel- 
fast figures  were  true  or  not? — I  should  like  to  see  these 
experiments  carried  out  from  year  to  year. 

6787.  As  a  routine  system  to  protect  the  public 
health?— Yes. 

6788.  Do  you  know  what  the  figures  are  in  other 
towns  that  have  examined  the  milk  as  you  have? — I 
have  had  scores  of  these  figures  dealing  with  various 
parts  of  the  world.  In  New  York  15  per  cent,  of  the 
milk  is  said  to  be  tubercular, 

6789.  Are  the  figures  for  Belfast  abnormally  low? — 
Certainly  they  are.  The  only  case  that  comes  any  way 
near  that  was  the  first  examination  in  Liverpool,  where 
tubercle  was  found  in  one  case  out  of  one  hundred  and 
three  samples. 

6790.  When  you  consider  the  whole  question  of  pro- 
tecting health,  it  appears  to  me  that  there  are  two 
distinct  systems  of  protection  which  should  be  in  opera- 
tion at  the  same  time — the  inspection  of  all  milch  cows 
in  the  producer's  area  to  see  that  all  the  cattle  are 
periodically  inspected  for  clinical  tuberculosis,  and  on 
the  other  side  bacteriological  examination  of  the  milk 
on  the  part  of  the  consumer's  authority.  Neither  of 
these  separately  would  be  sufficient? — No,  I  do  not 
think  it  would.  I  do  not  think  either  of  them 
separately  would  be  a  sufficient  guarantee. 

6791.  If  the  consumer's  authority  had  power  to  follow 
contaminated  milk  to  its  source  under  the  rural  autho- 
rity, you  think  that  there  would  be  a  reasonable  pros- 
pect of  genuine  protection  of  the  public  health? — I 
think  so. 
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6792.  With  regard  to  the  phrase  I  used,  "  contami- 
nated milk,"  I  do  not  limit  that  to  tuberculosis,  and  I 
think  in  view  of  your  figures  regarding  the  presence  of 
fKcal  bacilli — milk  containing  colon  bacilli  in  these 
twenty-three  samples  from  the  country  out  of  thirty- 
two — that  the  city  authorities  should  consider  it  con- 
taminated for  the  purposes  of  inspection  outside  the 
citv  boundaries? — Yes. 

6793.  And  as  a  standard  of  contamination  you  ^would 
recommend  the  figures  you  have  given,  viz.,  -{^  per 
c.c.?— I  think  that  is  fair  enough,  though  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  change  that  at  any  time.  I  have  been 
trying  to  get  a  standard,  and  I  think  that  is  a  fair 
standard. 

6794.  You  would  recommend  that  to  be  adopted  as 
a  legal  standard?— Not  yet.  Not  until  thousands  of 
these  examinations  have  been  made.  You  will  notice 
that  I  have  only  got  thirty-two  cases  out  of  over  five 
hundred. 

6795.  And  every  one  of  these  cases  is  a  case  of  gross 
contamination  by  manure? — I  think  so. 

6796.  That  manurial  contamination  may,  of  course, 
mvolve  the  risk  of  tubercle  bacilli  reaching  the  milk 
when  there  was  a  tuberculous  lesion  somewhere  in  the 
intestines  ? — Yes. 

6797.  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  Belfast  is 
the  only  Irish  city  that  has  adopted  the  scientific 
method  you  have  followed  in  connection  with  its  milk 
supply? — I  never  get  milk  from  any  other  place  except 
from  Belfast. 

6798.  "We  have  had  no  other  evidence  that  milk  was 
subjected  to  your  method  of  analysis? — I  do  not  think 
it  is  done  up  in  this  part  of  Ireland  at  any  rate, 
otherwise  I  should  have  heard  of  it.  I  mean  by  that, 
that  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  anyone  else  but 
mvself  and  my  assistant  who  do  this  work  in  the 
North. 

6799.  I  would  like  to  have  your  opinion  about  the 
destruction  of  the  valuable  properties  of  the  milk  by 
any  heating  process.  We  had  evidence  from  Professor 
McWeeney  and  Professor  Thompson  regarding  the 
destruction  of  the  lipoids — have  you  any  knowledge  of 
that  particular  subject? — I  know  this,  that  the  whole 
of  that  question  is  problematical.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a 
fact  that  there  is  something  destroyed  in  the  milk 
which  is  necessary  for  infants,  but  what  it  is  I  do 
not  think  anyone  knows.  Professor  McWeeney  says 
it  is  probably  the  enzymes,  and  I  think  he  is  quite 
riijht  in  that  supposition.  We  know  that  enzymes 
are  destroyed  by  low  temperature,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  anyone  can  give  you  an  exact  description  of  what 
changes  the  milk,  but,  as  you  know,  the  milk  is 
changed,  and  the  change  is  due  to  the  heat  employed. 

6800.  Is  there  any  recent  knowledge  as  to  the 
presence  of  opsonins  in  milk? — None  whatever.  Not 
to  my  knowledge.  I  never  heard  of  opsonins  being  in 
inilk.    Am  I  right,  Professor  Mettam? 

Prof.  Mettam. — I  do  not  think  they  would  be  much 
good  if  they  were  there. 

6801.  Mr.  Wilson. — -With  regard  to  the  examination 
of  cows  in  the  country,  of  course,  everyone  knows 
that  there  is  a  constant  interchange  going  on  between 
the  private  owners  and  the  public  dairy  men,  and  cows 
are  being  bought  and  sold  every  day.  Is  there  any 
reason  why  privately  owned  cows  should  be  exempt 
from  examination  for  tuberculosis? — None  whatever. 

6802.  Would  you  give  the  local  veterinary  surgeon 
power  to  examine  anyone's  cow?  As  one  of  the 
witnesses  who  is  going  to  be  examined  states  in  his 
summary  of  evidence,  "'  A  man  might  be  killing  his 
own  family  by  a  tuberculous  udder  "? — Yes,  I  would 
like  to  see  it  done,  but  I  certainly  would  not  impose 
that  upon  the  private  person.  If  he  wants  to  kill 
his  own  family  let  him  do  it. 

6803.  Prof.  Mettam. — Can  you  tell  us  why,  out  of 
five  hundred  samples,  only  one  hundred  and  ninety 
were  examined  for  tubercle? — Because  I  had  great 
difficulty  in  getting  guinea-pigs  to  begin  with,  and  I 
try  to  examine  about  one-fourth  of  the  milk  that  is 
sent  me  by  the  town.  I  do  not  undertake  to  examine 
at  present  every  case  that  is  sent  to  me;  although  I 
hope  that  when  the  animal  house  is  finished  at  Queen's 
University  I  will  be  in  a  position  to  examine  every 
case. 

6804.  As  regards  the  colon  bacilli,  you  think  that  the 
contamination  was  from  an  animal  source  and  not  from 
a  human? — As  you  know,  there  is  no  way  of  telling 
these  two  sources,  and  seeing  that  the  danger  of 
animal  contamination  is  much  greater  than  the  human, 
I  take  it,  that  they  were  animal  contamination. 


6805.  There  was  nothing  else  in  the  milk  to  suggest 
that  it  was  human  contamination? — No. 

6806.  As  regards  tuberculin,  do  you  think  you  would 
get  a  reaction  if  the  lesions  were  sterile? — I  do. 

6807.  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  case  in  cattle.  I 
think  if  you  get  a  reaction  in  lesions  they  are  certainly 
not  sterile.  If  you  get  a  reaction  even  when  these 
lesions  are  in  a  latent  condition,  sooner  or  later  these 
lesions  may  light  up,  and  a  case  of  closed  tuberculosis 
becomes  an  open  one? — That  is  a  possibility. 

6808.  And  so  long  as  that  exists,  is  it  not  well  to 
keep  a  sharp  look  out  on  every  case  of  tuberculosis 
in  animals? — Yes. 

6809.  As  soon  as  an  animal  becomes  a  case  of  open 
tuberculosis  it  is  a  source  of  danger  to  the  community 
at  large? — I  think  so. 

6810.  Do  you  think  tubercle  bacilli  are  infective  to 
man? — Yes. 

6811.  Can  you  give  us  your  opinion  as  to  what  you 
consider  the  chief  port  of  entry  of  the  tubercle  virus 
into  man? — The  general  belief  is  that  the  inhalation 
method  is  the  chief  one.  I  venture  to  think  that  the 
ingestion  method  is  of  very  much  more  importance 
than  has  heretofore  been  believed,  although  I  do  not 
venture  to  say  that  it  is  the  chief  method.  However, 
I  express  an  opinion  that  I  know  is  different  from 
that  of  many  other  men  quite  competent  to  answer 
your  question. 

6812.  I  may^say  that  I  quite  agree  with  you;  it  is 
my  own  experience  too.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the 
lesion  as  said  to  be  in  men  and  animals? — No. 

6813.  They  are  practically  one  and  the  same? — Yes. 

6814.  And  no  pathologist  could  diSerentiate  between 
the  two?— No. 

6815.  Do  you  think  the  bovine  bacilli  are  infective  to 
man? — I  think  the  human  form  is  more  virulent  to 
human  beings  than  the  bovine. 

6816.  But  still  the  bovine  bacilli  are  infective  to 
man? — I  think  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

6817.  Now,  as  to  typhoid  carriers,  the  Chairman  has 
already  asked  your  opinion  as  to  the  typhoid  carrier, 
and  I  take  it  that  you  rather  think  it  would  be  difficult 
to  examine  all  persons  handling  milk,  so  far  as  typhoid 
infection  is  concerned? — It  would  be  an  enormous 
matter.  ■ 

6818.  But  suppose  you  had  reason  to  suspect  that 
the  milk  produced  at  a  certain  dairy  contained  the 
typhoid  organism,  do  you  think  you  should  have  power 
to  examine  the  persons  handling  the  milk? — Yes.  I 
tried  to  make  that  clear  to  the  Chairman. 

6819.  And  not  only  in  the  case  of  typhoid,  but  also 
in  the  case  of  diphtheria  or  any  other  infectious 
disease? — Yes. 

6820.  If  the  medical  officer  has  reason  to  believe 
that  infection  i^  proceeding  from  a  certain  dairy,  but 
has  not  got  actual  proof,  do  you  think  he  should  have 
power  to  prevent  the  sale  of  the  milk  from  that  dairy?' 
—Yes. 

6821.  For  a  reasonable  length  of  time? — Yes.  I 
admit  it  is  a  great  hardship,  but  I  think  it  is  his  duty 
to  do  so  if  he  can. 

6822.  As  regards  the  milk  that  is  coming  from  the 
outside  districts  into  the  city,  do  you  know  if  samples 
are  taken  at  the  stations  or  at  any  other  places  where 
the  milk  is  coming  in? — I  cannot  tell  you. 

6823.  Y'^ou  do  not  know  whether  there  are  inspectors 
whose  duty  it  is  to  take  samples  at  the  stations? — I 
do  not  know. 

6824.  Do  you  know  if  the  yards  and  the  cattle  of 
the  producers  are  examined  outside  the  city? — I  da 
not  think  there  is  any  power  for  the  Belfast  authorities 
to  do  that  outside  the  city.  What  I  do  know  is  that 
when  my  report  is  bad  the  inspector  goes  to  that  same 
producer  and  gets  a  second  sample  for  examination, 
and  I  know  that  that  gives  an  indication  to  the  pro- 
ducer that  there  is  something  wrong,  and  I  find  that  the 
second  samples  are  very  seldom  as  bad  as  the  first. 

6825.  Have  you  any  experience  of  so-called  milk 
food? — None  at  all. 

6826.  W^hen  you  were  in  Cairo  did  you  make  any 
examination  of  goats'  milk? — Nc,  not  in  Cairo.  I 
have  seen  examinations  of  goats'  milk  made  in  Malta, 
but  I  have  never  made  them  myself. 

6827.  What  is  your  opinion  regarding  gouts'  milk?  

I  think  it  is  an  excellent  milk. 

6828.  In  Cairo  you  had  an  epidemic  of  Malta  fever 
that  was  probably  from  goats'  milk? — Yes. 
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6829.  That  would  be  one  of  the  dangers  we  should 
run  in  this  country? — Yes. 

6830.  You  know  the  case  of  the  importation  of  Malta 
goats  to  the  U.  S.  A.,  where  the  crew  all  became 
afflicted  with  Malta  fever?— Yes,  a  very  famous  case. 

6831.  Mr.  O'BuiEN. — Do  .you  find  much  tubercle  in 
pigs? — I  do  not  examine  pigs.    I  do  not  know. 

6832.  Can  a  cow,  in  your  opinion,  be  infective  to 
human  bacilli? — Yes. 

6833.  Is  that  a  frequent  thing?— I  do  not  think  it 
is.  That  is  one  of  the  great  controversial  points  on 
which  I  can  give  you  no  new  information  at  all. 

6834.  Do  you  think  that  the  tubercle  bacilli  is  con- 
veyed much  in  butter? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

6835.  Is  that  because  the  proportion  of  milk  used  in 
butter  is  so  small,  or  that  there  is  something  in  the 
process  of  making  butter  that  in  any  way  afiects  the 
tubercle? — I  cannot  tell  you  the  reason,  because  I  have 
not  the  slightest  idea  how  many  cases  of  tuberculosis 
come  from  butter;  and  I  do  not  think  anyone  could 
tell  you.  I  know  that  tubercle  has  been  found  in 
butter,  but  I  cannot  give  you  a  detailed  answer  to 
your  question  at  all.    I  regret  it,  but  I  cannot. 

6836.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — You  mentioned 
some  cities  in  which  there  was  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  milk  examinations  with  tubercle  bacilli? — 
Yes. 

6837.  Nearly  all  of  them,  in  fact,  higher  than  that 
shown  in  Belfast  milk? — Yes.  ^ 

6838.  One  city  has  as  much  as  15  per  cent,  of  the 
specimens  examined  containing  tubercle  bacilli  in 
them?— Yes. 

6839.  Therefore  it  may  follow  that  the  chances  of 
infection  are  somewhat  remote  of  tubercle  being 
conveyed  by  the  market  milk  to  the  human  being, 
because  otherwise  in  a  city  with  such  a  large  proportion 
of  milk  affected  there  would  be  a  very  noticeable 
prevalence  of  tuberculosis? — There  is  a  noticeable 
prevalence  of  tuberculosis  in  every  city  in  the  world. 
It  is  believed  by  many  pathologists  that  every  person 
up  to  the  age  of  twelve  years  has  undergone  tuber- 
culous infection.  That  scientific  fact  has  many  points 
to  recommend  it. 

6840.  In  a  city  in  which  a  considerable  portion  of 
milk  has  tubercle  bacilli  discoverable  in  it,  "will  not 
that  city  develop  noticeably  a  larger  proportion  of 
tuberculosis  than  a  city  in  which  the  milk  supply  is 
free  from  tubercle  bacilli? — Milk  is  not  the  only  source 
of  tuberculosis.  Probably  the  greatest  source  is  from 
human  being  to  human  being.  I  imagine  on  the 
whole,  however,  your  question  should  be  answered  in 
the  affirmative. 

6841.  And  yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  does  not  seem 
that  many  more  deaths  occur  from  tuberculosis  in 
such  cities  which  you  mentioned,  where  they  have  a 
very  considerable  proportion  of  milk  with  tubercle  in 
it,  than  in  cities  such  as  Belfast? — No,  I  believe  that 
is  true. 

6842.  Well,  therefore,  the  chance  of  tubercle  being 
conveyed  to  human  beings  through  milk  having 
tubercle,  though  there  is  a  chance,  still,  it  is  a  small 
chance? — I  think  that  is  the  general  view  now-a-days. 

6843.  Do  you  consider  that  pasteurisation  deprives 
milk  of  some  of  its  nutritive  qualities? — I  think  it 
renders  it  unfit  food  for  sucklings. 

6844.  Sterilisation  still  more  so? — Yes,  or  equally  so, 
at  any  rate. 

6845.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  infection  of 
milk  by  flies  or  dust?— No  personal  knowledge. 

6846.  But  you  believe  that  it  is  quite  possible  for 
bacilli  tubercle  or  colon  bacilli  to  be  conveyed  by 
flies? — That  is  undoubtedly  true.  It  has  been  proved 
beyond  all  doubt  that  these  things  do  adhere  to  the 
feet  of  flies,  and  that  these  flies  can  convey  it  to 
fluids. 

6847.  Do  you  believe  that  the  dust  of  the  street  may 
convey  typhoid  bacilli? — No,  I  do  not  believe  that. 
I  do  not  believe  the  dust  of  the  street  can  convey 
typhoid  bacilli.  Typhoid  bacilli  is  much  too  susceptible 
to  drying  to  live  long  in  dust. 

6848.  Do  you  believe  that  typhoid  bacilli  could  be 
conveyed  by  strong  winds? — No,  I  do  not  believe  that 
at  all  likely. 

6849.  Would  the  Widal  test  be  objected  to  by  the 
persons  to  whom  it  is  suggested  that  it  should  be 
applied? — I  have  never  known  anyone  to  object  to  it 
for  any  reason,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

6850.  Do  you  believe  that  carriers  of  typhoid  are 
common? — Yes,  very  common. 

6851.  What  proportion  would  you  think  of  people  are 


carriers? — I  have  been  trying  to  satisfy  myself  on 
that  point,  and  I  believe  somewhere  from  four  to  six 
per  cent,  of  people  who  had  typhoid  fever  must  be 
typhoid  carriers. 

6852.  And  that  may  endure  for  years? — Yes.  It  has 
been  claimed  particularly  by  one  of  my  own  friends 
that  he  has  found  these  things  after  six  years.  We 
had  in  Belfast  a  case  where  after  seven  years  we  got 
these  bacilli  on  at  least  a  dozen  occasions  from  the 
same  person,  and  there  was  no  reason  to  believe  that 
there  was  an  inter-current  attack  of  tj^hoid  during 
these  seven  years. 

6853.  So  a  noticeable  proportion  of  the  population 
may  be  a  source  of  danger? — Yes,  sir. 

6854.  Miss  McNeill. — With  regard  to  your  belief 
that  the  Widal  test  would  be  undesirable,  is  it  because 
you  think  it  would  be  impracticable  or  an  unnecessary 
amount  of  expense? — Yes,  it  is  impracticable  on 
account  of  the  enormous  labour  and  expense. 

6855.  It  would  be  difficult  to  have  all  the  people 
satisfactorily  tested? — I  think  so. 

6856.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  possible  that  you  might 
get  a  negative  reaction  in  one  case — I  mean  that  such 
a  reaction  might  be  got,  and  that  it  would  not  be 
satisfactory  evidence  that  the  second  test  would  prove 
negative? — Quite  so.    I  have  often  done  that. 

6857.  Have  you  used  living  cultures? — Yes. 

6858.  So  that  you  do  not  regard  a  single  negative 
result  as  anything  like  proof  of  the  absence? — No, 
certainly  not. 

6859.  You  think  the  application  of  the  test  would 
be  a  very  expensive  matter?— Yes. 

6860.  Besides  being  impractical? — Yes,  at  present. 

6861.  I  think  that  there  are  probably  about  four 
hundred  workers  connected  with  dairy  places  in 
Belfast.  What  would  be  the  expense  of  having  these 
subjected  to  the  Widal  test? — You  have  to  understand 
that  it  would  have  to  be  continuously  done. 

6862.  I  quite  recognise  that? — Suppose  you  did  it 
every  three  months. 

6863.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  necessary? — Yes, 
if  you  are  going  to  do  it  properly. 

6864.  It  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  be  a  sufficient 
guarantee? — Yes.  They  might  take  typhoid  fever  in 
the  meantime,  and  I  don't  think  the  dairyman  would 
like  you  to  be  going  in  every  three  months  to  take  a 
drop  of  blood  from  his  employees. 

6865.  Can  you  estimate  what  the  expense  of  the 
test  would  be  in  the  case  of  four  hundred  workers? — I 
cannot. 

6866.  It  would  come  to  a  pretty  considerable  sum? — 
I  take  it  there  would  be  something  between  6,000  and 
8,000  examinations  every  year,  and  I  suppose  you 
could  get  an  examination  done  for  5s.  That  would 
give  you  ^1,500. 

6867.  Do  you  think  that  that  money  expended  other- 
wise, or  even  a  lesser  sum,  in  supervising  the  dairy 
yards  would  be  a  better  expenditure  of  public  money 
than  having  the  Widal  test  applied? — I  should  say 
so.    In  my  opinion  it  would  be  better  to  do  so. 

6868.  That  is  just  exactly  what  I  wanted  to  know? — 
I  think  the  money  could  be  better  spent. 

6869.  You  think  it  could  be  better  spent  in  other 
ways  than  in  the  application  of  the  test? — Yes. 

6870.  In  regard  to  pasteurising,  I  think  you  said  that 
such  milk  was  unfit  for  the  feeding  of  sucklings? — I 
think  that  is  true. 

6871.  Is  that  opinion  formed  on  your  own  observa- 
tion, or  is  it  the  opipion  of  others?— It  is  second  hand 
information  altogether. 

6872.  May  I  ask  you  whether  it  is  the  opinion  of 
practising  physicians? — Yes. 

6873.  In  this  country? — -In  this  town. 

6874.  Do  you  know  whether  they  had  very  extensive 
experience  of  children  who  were  fed  on  properly 
pasteurised  milk? — I  think  that  the  one  that  I  have 
particularly  in  mind  had  a  large  experience  of 
pasteurised  milk,  and  he  spoke  to  me  very  strongly 
against  it. 

6875.  We  have  had  evidence  from  a  practising  physi- 
cian in  Dublin  in  regard  to  the  use  of  pasteurised  milk. 
He  has  for  a  period  of  over  four  years  made  extensive 
and  intimate  observation  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
sickly  babies — they  were  sickly  when  he  first  began 
treating  them — who  were  fed  on  pasteurised  milk.  His 
opinion  is  wholly  favourable  to  the  use  of  such  milk. 
He  is  of  opinion  that  it  does  not  develop  scurvy  or 
rickets.  He  also  says  that  the  death-rate  among  these 
one  hundred  and  twenty  sickly  children  was  only  five. 
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or  forty-one  per  thousand,  as  against  one  hundred  and 
forty-five  per  thousand,  the  general  death-rate  of 
Dublin? — I  am  only  expressing  a  second-hand  opinion. 

6876.  I  would  like  to  know  if  you  are  aware  what 
is  being  done  in  German  infant  hospitals  and 
institutions  for  the  care  of  sucklings? — No. 

6877.  Perhaps  I  might  say  that  I  had  some 
experience  there  last  year,  and  found  that  they  had 
in  the  infant  hospitals  in  Berlin  continued  the  use 
of  pasteurised  milk,  even  though  they  had  their  own 
cows  very  carefully  attended  to — that  their  observa- 
tion did  not  in  any  way  make  them  fear  the  use  of 
pasteurised  milk  for  infants.  The  same  also  applies 
to  Dresden,  where  the  authorities  have  continued  for 
over  eleven  years  the  use  of  pasteurised  milk.  Do  you 
think  that  that,  together  with  the  evidence  of  the 
Dublin  witness,  would  make  one  consider  very  strongly 
the  practical  value  of  commonly  expressed  opinions  on 
this  subject? — I  have  never  heard  such  definite  facts 
in  regard  to  this  matter. 

6878.  I  rather  think  that  people  do  not  give  definite 
facts.  I  wanted  to  have  your  opinion,  knowing  your 
high  reputation — whether  the  opinion  you  expressed 
was  the  result  of  your  own  experience.  I  do  not  want 
to  suggest  that  anyone  regards  pasteurised  milk  as  being 
as  good  as  pure  milk,  but  owing  to  the  difficulties 
of  providing  pure  milk  it  is  very  valuable,  and  I  think 
it  is  a  pity  that  opinions  should  be  expressed  without 
definite  facts? — Your  statement  is  extremely 
interesting,  and  I  thank  you  for  it. 

6879.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhodse. — There  is  a  good 
deal  of  summer  diarrhcea  amongst  children  in  all 
towns.  Do  you  attribute  that  in  a  large  degree  to 
milk? — I  think  that  the  new  works  tend  in  the  direction 
of  showing  that  that  is  so. 

6880.  Arising  from  fermentative  changes? — Yes,  and 
these  being  bacterial  in  origin.  That  seems  to  be 
scientifically  established  within  the  last  three  years. 

6881.  The  practical  result  of  that  is  the  importance 
of  giving  only  fresh  milk  before  the  fermentative 
change  or  even  the  lactic  acid  changes  occur? — Yes. 

6882.  Lady  Everard. — Is  it  not  a  fact  that  sterilisa- 
tion or  pasteurisation  makes  the  milk  more  liable  to 
I'OTitamination? — Pasteurised  milk  putrefies,  but  it  has 
not  any  greater  likelihood  for  contamination. 

6883.  As  the  analysis  of  the  milk  in  Belfast  was 
so  free  from  tuberculosis,  can  you  give  us 
the  death-rate  from  tuberculosis  in  the  city? — I  am 
sorry  I  cannot. 

6884.  Mr.  Wilson. — I  would  like  to  ask  if  you  would 
give  us  an  outline  of  the  method  by  which  immunisa- 
tion against  disease  is  caused;  is  it  by  the  bacterium 
itself? — Bacteria  or  their  products,  when  injected  into 
an  animal-body,  cause  a  certain  reaction,  which  results 
in  the  formation  of  substances  which  are  antagonistic  to 


the  poisons  injected,  and  the  animals  are  said  to  be 
immunised  against  the  poisons  employed. 

6885.  If  we  eliminated  the  animals  that  were  clini- 
cally diseased — the  openly  tubercTilous  animals  that 
any  veterinary  surgeon  could  diagnose — would  it  not 
reduce  the  problem  to  the  point  at  which  the  entrance 
of  the  tubercle  bacilli  through  ordinary  milk  might  be 
of  an  immunising,  rather  than  ol  a  destructive 
character? — I  do  not  think  any  man  would  start  to 
inimunisc  an  animal  by  using  living,  powerful  germs. 

6886.  Not  deliberately. — No,  but  if  a  person  wishes 
to  give  the  public  milk  containing  living  germs  you 
are  deliberately  doing  so. 

6887.  Your  own  figures  have  shown  us  that  the 
average  milk  of  Belfast  does  not  contain  tubercle  germs 
on  a  large  scale? — Quite  so. 

6888.  Such  samples  as  you  have  examined  in  Belfast 
presumably  contain  so  few  tubercle  bacilli  that  they 
may  be  held  to  be  immunising  agents,  rather  than 
destructive  ones? — That  is  an  extraordinary  view. 
That  is  a  perfectly  astounding  statement,  Mr.  Wilson. 

6889.  What  is  the  scientific  answer  to  it — is  not  the 
entrance  of  the  bacteria  on  a  small  scale  the  scientific 
explanation  of  immunisation? — Well,  now  you  are 
getting  into  the  region  of  controversy  about  which 
volumes  have  been  written.  May  I  ask  if  jou  would 
immunise  a  child  against  anthrax  by  injecting  into  the 
system  the  germs  of  anthrax.  If  you  did  so  you  would 
kill  that  child.  You  cannot  go  about  these  things  in 
a  haphazard  way,  by  allowing  people  to  drink  tuber- 
culous milk  to  immunise  themselves. 

6890.  Prof.  Mettam. — Some  persons  might  stand  a 
larger  dose  than  others? — Yes.  The  whole  thing  is 
astounding.  I  never  heard  such  a  suggestion^  in  my 
life — that  you  can  immunise  people  against  tubercle 
by  putting  small  doses  of  poison  into  their  bodies  and 
that  the  drinking  of  tubercular  milk  is  good. 

6891.  Mr.  Wilson. — I  am  talking  of  the  ordinary 
market  milk,  where  your  examination  has  failed  to  fijid 
the  bacilli? — It  has  not  failed.  There  are  thousands 
of  gallons  that  have  not  been  examined.  You  have  to 
take  these  into  account,  as  well  as  the  few  trivial 
cases  in  which  I  have  failed  to  find  the  tubercle. 

6892.  I  merely  wanted  to  bring  out,  if  I  could,  the 
practical  point  that  the  diseased  animal,  in  whose  n;ilk 
you  find  tubercle  bacilli,  is  the  chief  risk  in  the  dairy 
trade? — Yes. 

6893.  And  whether,  if  it  were  possible  by  the  double 
method  of  veterinary  inspection  in  the  country,  plus 
bacteriological  examination  of  the  milk  in  the  town,  to 
eliminate  these  animals,  the  greatest  part  of  the  risk 
in  the  dairy  trade  would  be  abolished? — That,  I  think, 
is  admitted. 

6894.  That  is  all  I  want  to  know?— I  thought  you 
wanted  me  to  father  some  extraordinary  view. 
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6895.  The  Chairman. — You  are  an  Inspector  under 
the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  under  the  Corporation  of 
Belfast?— I  am. 

6896.  And  are  you  also  a  Sanitary  Officer? — Yes,  sir. 

6897.  In  the  discharge  of  your  duty  have  you  from 
time  to  time  taken  samples  of  milk  that  is  exposed  for 
sale  in  the  city? — I  have. 

6898.  We  have  been  told  that  two-thirds  of  the  milk 
supplied  to  Belfast  comes  in  from  districts  outside  the 
city?— Yes. 

6899.  Where  are  the  samples  taken  of  the  milk 
I  oming  into  the  city  from  the  outside  area? — Some 
samples  are  taken  at  the  local  railway  stations — that 
is  the  milk  that  comes  to  Belfast  by  rail.  Then  we 
have  about  one-third  of  the  supply  that  is  brought 
m  by  milk  carts.  Samples  of  that  milk  are  taken  in 
v;irious  parts  of  the  city. 

6900.  With  regard  to  the  samples  taken  at  the 
-i.itions,  in  what  condition  have  you  found  that  milk 
when  taking  the  samples,  apart  altogether  from  the 
ipiostion  of  its  adulteration? — Some  milk  appears  to 
b  '  dirty  looking.  Some  of  the  milk  seems  clean,  but 
most  of  it  dirty.  In  that  case  I  take  samples  for 
bacteriological  examination,  as  well  as  for  adulteration. 

6901.  Where  you  discover  the  milk  is  dirty  you  send 
samples  to  the  Bacteriologist? — I  do. 


6902.  To  whom  dd  you  send  your  samples  for  exami- 
nation in  regard  to  adulteration? — To  the  City  Analyst, 
Mr.  Totten. 

6903.  How  often  have  you  to  send  saniples  for 
examination  in  regard  to  adulteration? — On  an  average 
about  fourteen  samples  are  taken  in  a  week.  It  runs 
to  about  five  hundred  or  six  himdred  samples  in  the 
year. 

6904.  In  what  percentage  of  the  cases  is  the  milk 
found  to  be  adulterated? — In  1910,  8.8  per  cent,  were 
found  to  be  adulterated.  Out  of  a  total  of  five  hundred 
and  seventy -five  samples  taken,  fifty-one  were  found  to 
be  adulterated. 

6905.  Have  you  the  figures  for  any  year  previous  to 
that? — I  have  not  them  with  me  here. 

()S06.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  last  year  the  figuri.s 
were  higher? — They  were  higher  than  in  the  previous 
year.    There  has  been  a  decrease  since  about  1901. 

6907.  How  long  have  you  occupied  your  present 
position? — I  am  thirteen  years  appointed  under  the 
Food  and  Drugs  Act,  and  eighteen  years  altogether 
under  the  Corporation. 

6908.  Has  the  number  of  samples  of  adulterated 
milk  been  steadily  decreasing? — They  are  slightly  on 
the  increase  for  the  last  year.  I  think  that  that  could 
be  explained  more  or  less,  because  there  are  a  large 
number  of  samples  taken.  That  is  to  say,  where  we 
used  to  take  one  sample  from  a  man  we  now  take 
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more.  A  man  has  four  cans  of  milk  and  mixes  them 
— mixes  the  inferior  milk  with  the  good  milk  in  order 
to  pass  our  examination — and  we  adopted  the  system 
of  taking  samples  out  of  each  can.  In  one  case  I  had 
eight  summonses  against  one  man — he  had  eight  caus 
of  milk. 

6909.  Do  you  make  any  examination  of  the  milk- 
shops? — I  do. 

6910.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  securing  samples 
of  milk  for  analysis? — None  whatever. 

6911.  Has  any  attempt  been  made  to  evade  the  law 
by  storing  the  milk  in  apartments  other  than  the  shop 
itself? — I  had  one  instance  of  that  four  years  ago,  but 
I  overcame  the  difficulty  by  employing  a  private  pur- 
chaser, whom  I  sent  in  to  purchase  the  milk,  and  I 
had  it  analysed,  and  the  person  was  fined  in  the  local 
court. 

6912.  'Sou,  of  course,  have  a  good  deal  of  experience 
of  the  way  in  which  the  offences  are  dealt  with  imder 
the  Order  of  the  local  authorities? — Yes. 

6913.  Do  you  believe  that  the  magisterial  authorities 
co-operate  with  the  Public  Health  authorities  in 
enforcing  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  production 
of  a  pure  and  cleanly  milk  supply? — I  do. 

6914.  You  think  the  penalties  imposed  are  sufficient 
for  the  offences  if  convictions  are  obtained? — The 
majority  of  cases  are  first  offences,  and  where  the  man 
charged  has  been  for  years  in  the  trade.  This  man 
may  have  to  buy  milk  from  another  dairyman,  and  he 
undertakes  that  he  will  be  more  careful  in  future. 
The  magistrates  take  his  character  and  this  under- 
taking into  consideration.  The  greatest  penalty  that 
they  dread  is  the  publication  of  the  report  of 
the  prosecution  in  the  local  newspapers.  The  question 
is  often  asked,  can  the  case  be  kept  out  of  the  Belfast 
Evening  Telegraph ;  there  is  no  question  about  the 
fines.  There  is  a  rush  to  try  and  get  the  case  through 
as  soon  as  possible  before  any  representative  of  the 
Press  is  in  court.  If  the  case  appears  in  the  news- 
papers it  destroys  a  man's  character.  We  had  cases 
where  people  had  to  go  out  of  the  trade ;  no  one  would 
take  milk  from  them. 

6915.  Do  you  find  you  have  to  summon  the  same 
individual  frequently? — We  have  seldom  a  third  case 
against  the  same  man.  The  man  carries  on  his  trade 
more  carefully  after  prosecution. 

6916.  In  the  report  presented  by  Dr.  Bailie  I  see 
that  in  one  instance  the  milk  was  certified  to  contain 
only  1-37  per  cent.  fats.  We  learned  that  that  was 
a  case  in  which  the  prosecution  was  instituted  by  you. 
Can  you  ascertain  what  the  penalty  imposed  in  that 
case  was;  the  percentage  of  fats  was  1-37? — In  that 
ca8e_  the  purveyor  of  milk  lived  outside  the  city  and 
obtained  his  supply  from  farmers  in  the  district'.  He 
iiad  five  cans  on  his  cart  when  he  came  into  the  city. 
Samples  were  taken  from  four  of  them,  and  when 
asked  for  a  sample  of  the  fifth  he  said  there  was  no 
milk  in  that  can.  On  looking  into  the  can  I  found 
there  were  about  six  or  eight  quarts  of  poor-looking 
milk. 

6917.  It  was  not  entirely  imtrue  when  he  said  there 
was  no  milk  in  the  can?— No.  He  said  ho  had  lifted 
that  can  from  a  farmer,  and  that  he  must  have  left 
the  water  in  it.  He  made  that  explanation  before  the 
Court,  and  said  that  he  was  at  the  mercy  of  the 
other  man  that  supplied  him,  and  that  he  would  be 
more  careful  in  future.  The  magistrates  imposed  a  fine 
of  £5.  ^ 

6918.  Was  that  one  of  the  most  substantial  penalties 
that  was  imposed  in  your  experience? — No;  I  think 
they  run  the  length  of  £'20.  There  was  a  penalty  on 
a  milkman  of  £10,  about  five  years  ago,  and  he  went 
out  of  the  trade. 

6919.  Was  that  man  guilty  of  many  offences?— It 
was  either  the  fifth  or  sixth  offence  as  far  as  I 
remember. 

6920.  I  take  it,  it  is  no  part' of  your  duty  to  make 
inspection  of  outside  dairies  from  which  the  milk  is 
supplied? — I  did  that  until  the  dairy  inspector  was 
appointed. 

6921.  I  suppose  it  would  be  rather  difficult  for  you 
to  answer  this  question — whether  any  improvement 
has  taken  place  in  the  condition  in  which  the  cows 
are  kept  now  as  compared  with  the  time  you  were 
familiar  with  the  existing  conditions? — So  far  as  I 
know,  I  think  there  are  improvements  taking  place, 
because  when  I  was  going  to  the  outside  districts 
there  was  no  proper  inspection  made  whatever.  It 
was  generally  the  relieving  officer  who  was  acting  as 
sanitary  officer  over  the  dairies,  and  I  do  not  think 


the  law  was  very  well  enforced  in  those  days.  My 
opinion  is  that  no  inspectors  should  be  appointed  by 
the  local  authorities  of  the  district  whatever.  There 
should  be  an  inspector  outside  their  jurisdiction. 

6922.  Y'ou  would  be  in  favour  of  having  the  in- 
spection by  a  person  independent  of  the  local  authority 
altogether? — Yes.  I  do  not  see  how  he  can  do  his 
duty,  because  the  members  are  composed  for  the  most 
part  of  people  who  own  cattle  in  the  district  or  their 
friends. 

6923.  Of  course,  that  condition  prevails  elsewhere,, 
and  it  would  obviously  go  to  show  the  necessity  of 
having  officers  either  appointed  by  a  central  authority 
or  supervised  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  by  some 
officer  appointed  by  a  central  authority? — That  is  so. 

6924.  Would  you~think  it  more  effective  to  have  the 
original  appointment  made  by  a  central  authority,  or 
that  the  appointment  should  be  made  by  the  local 
authority,  and  that  there  should  be  supervision  by  an 
officer  under  the  central  authority? — I  think  the  latter 
would  be  the  best.  The  local  officer  could  say,  "  I 
must  do  this  or  I  will  lose  my  position." 

6925.  Are  you  in  favour  of  licensing  cow-keepers? — 
I  am. 

6926.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  helpful  in  the 
enforcing  of  the  provisions  of  the  Dairies  and  Cowsheds 
Order?— I  do. 

6927.  What  conditions  would  you  impose  for  the 
granting  of  a  licence — would  you  take  into  account  the 
personal  character  of  the  man  who  is  making  the 
application,  and  whether  or  not  he  had  been  carrying 
on  the  trade  previously  in  a  fair  and  straightforward 
manner? — I  would. 

6928.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  refusing  a  licence 
to  a  man  who  had  been  convicted,  say,  three  times 
of  selling  adulterated  milk? — I  certainly  would. 

6929.  Are  you  conversant  with  the  fact  that  the  milk 
yielded  by  different  animals  in  a  dairy  might  be  of  a 
different  standard? — I  am. 

6930.  Have  you  ever  discovered  any  case  in  which 
an  individual  cow  persistently  gave  milk  below  the 
standard? — I  have  in  the  case  of  fats,  but  never  in  a 
single  instance  where  fats  and  non-fatty  solids  were 
below  standard  in  the  sample.  I  have  never  yet 
got  a  sample  of  milk  from  a  mixed  herd  below  standard 
in  fats  and  non-fatty  solids. 

6931.  The  Commission  has  been  informed  by  a 
person  responsible  for  the  control  of  a  large  dairy  in 
another  district  in  the  country,  that  in  one  particular 
instance  a  cow,  which  was  yielding  rather  an  abnormal 
quantity  of  milk,  persistently  gave  milk  that  would 
render  the  owner  of  the  cow,  if  the  milk  was  sold  as 
it  came  from  the  animal,  liable  to  prosecution? — That 
is  so,  but  in  Belfast  I  have  never  come  across  a  person 
selling  milk  from  one  particular  cow,  and  that  person 
should  be  prosecuted  just  the  same  as  a  person  who- 
has  a  large  number  of  cows  and  waters  the  milk.  I 
do  not  see  any  difference. 

6932.  Mr.  Wilson. — You  would  not  blame  the  cow 
for  not  giving  milk  up  to  the  Corporation  by-laws? — I 
would  blame  the  man  for  selling  the  milk. 

6933.  Having  regard  to  the  evidence  that  Me  have 
had,  that  in  a  large  herd  under  Government  auspices- 
cows  have  been  known  to  yield  milk  containing  less  than 
the  legal  standard? — We  do  not  prosecute  a  man  for 
a  slight  deficiency  in  fat. 

6934.  The  Chairman. — You  do  not  observe  what  is 
regarded  as  the  legal  standard? — No,  because  if  the 
person  proved  that  the  milk  is  as  it  came  from  the 
cow  the  magistrates  will  not  convict. 

6935.  Miss  McNeill. — Do  you  think  milk  yielding 
2'9  of  fat  is  frequently  produced? — No,  I  think  the 
great  majority  of  dairymen  have  their  milk  never  below 
3'50,  and  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  the  fat  is  up 
to  4  per  cent.,  with  the  exception  of  the  month  of 
July,  and  they  are  only  getting  the  same  price  as  those 
who  have  only  2.9  per  cent,  of  fat. 

(i936.  The  Chairman. — What  is  the  ordinary  com- 
mercial price  of  milk  in  Belfast? — 3|d.  a  quart.  That 
is  the  milk  of  a  man  who  can  supply  milk  showing 
over  3' 50  or  4  per  cent,  of  fat.  My  idea  is  that  he 
should  get  a  certificate  of  the  quality  of  his  milk  for 
the  past  year. 

6937.  Do  you  suggest  that  the  cow-keepers  that  sell 
the  milk  that  just  saves  them  from  prosecution,  test 
the  milk  to  see  what  percentage  of  fat  it  contains 
before  they  send  it  out,  and  satisfy  themselves  that 
they  will  be  simply  obeying  the  principle  of  the  law 
and  save  themselves  from  a  prosecution — do  you 
suggest  that  this  is  actually  done  by  a  certain  class  of" 
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«ow-keepers'' — I  believe  there  are  a  number  that 
reduce  the  quality  of  their  milk  by  keeping  back  the 
strippings  and  adding  water.  These  are  the  people 
who  come  to  court  to  give  evidence  to  show  that  their 
milk  varies,  yet  their  milk  scarcely  ever  varies  three 
per  cent,  the  year  round. 

(3958.  You  iind  when  you  take  a  sample  that  it  is 
just  above  the  border-line  that  saves  the  vendor  from 
prosecution?— Yes.  I  think  I  should  have  power  to 
take  a  sample  of  the  milk  after  milking  and  compare 
it  with  the  milk  the  man  was  selling  in  the  city.  1 
had  prosecutions  where  people  gave  evidence  that 
the  milk  was  genuine,  and  I  persisted  in  the  court  in 
stating  that  the  milk  was  not  genuine.  One  case  was 
adjourned  to  allow  me  to  take  another  sample  of  the 
milk,  and  iu  every  case  I  found  that  it  was  20  or  30 
per  cent,  above  the  standard. 

6939.  What  action  did  the  magistrates  take  in  that 
case? — There  was  a  penalty  imposed. 

6940.  Was  it  a  substantial  penalty? — In  the  last  case 
I  had  the  penalty  was  10/-. 

6941.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  was  entirely 
inadequate  for  an  oSence  of  that  kind? — Yes,  I  was 
not  satisfied  with  it. 

6942.  You  are  also  a  sanitary  officer,  are  you  not? — 
Yes. 

6943.  Do  you  happen  to  know  what  quantity  of 
milk  the  ordinary  artisan  would  take  into  his  house  for 
the  support  of  his  household  where  there  were  three 
young  children? — A  great  many  of  them  just  get 
about  a  pint  in  the  day.  Some  only  half  a  pint,  and 
some  scarcely  any.  In  the  very  poor  class  districts 
they  have  no  regular  milkman  going  about  and  the 
milk  is  used  only  for  the  tea  as  a  rule. 

6944.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that?  Is  there  a 
want  of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  heads  of 
families  as  to  the  value  of  milk  as  a  food  for  children, 
or  is  it  because  they  are  too  poor  to  buy  the  milk? — 
Both  causes— not  sufficient  means  and  not  sufficient 
knowledge  6f  the  value  of  milk. 

6945.  In  a  house  where  the  wages  would  be  30s.  a 
week,  what  quantity  of  milk  would  they  take  in? — 
From  two  to  three  pints  a  day. 

6946.  So  that  the  quantity  is  usually  regulated  by 
the  amount  of  the  income? — That  is  so. 

6947.  I  presume  you  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  where  the  milk  is  kept — do  they  observe  any 
care  with  regard  to  keeping  it  covered  or  free  from 
contamination  ? — No. 

6948.  They  do  not  seem  alive  to  the  necessity  for 
doing  so? — They  generally  store  the  milk  in  the 
scullery  in  an  open  vessel,  and  there  is  no  protection 
from  flies.  In  the  case  of  condensed  milk,  they  just 
open  the  tin  and  keep  it  open  till  it  is  finished. 

6949.  Is  there  much  condensed  milk  used? — Yes. 

6950.  Do  they  use  it  because  they  cannot  get  pure 
fresh  milk? — They  do  not  seem  to  realise  the  difference 
between  the  two. 

6951.  The  condensed  milk  is  a  white  fluid  and 
colours  the  tea? — Yes. 

6952.  They  do  not  go  any  deeper  into  the  merits 
of  the  milk? — No.  In  the  summer,  when  they  get  the 
sweet  milk  it  becomes  sour,  and  the  tinned  milk 
does  not. 

6953.  What  price  would  this  tinned  milk  cost  when 
the  water  is  added  per  pint  or  per  quart? — I  think  it 
would  become  more  expensive  than  the  fresh  milk. 
It  v/orks  out  slightly  more  than  that. 

6954.  Does  it  not  seem  absurd  that  it  should  be 
used  in  that  case  when  it  is  dearer? — Yes,  but  the 
working  classes  do  not  think  of  that  as  a  rule. 

6955.  Do  you  think  that  they  feed  infants  on  con- 
densed milk? — Some  do,  but  not  a  great  many.  A 
great  number  of  them  that  get  the  new  milk  get  it  out 
of  the  shops,  and  by  the  time  that  the  supply  is  taken 
from  the  bottom  of  the  milk-vessel  it  is  practically 
skim  milk. 

6956.  They  never  seem  to  realise  the  difference 
between  milk  that  would  be  really  rich  and  milk  that 
would  be  abnormally  poor? — No,  they  do  not.  Of 
course,  the  better  class  is  much  the  same,  because 
they  look  to  the  price.  I  have  known*  large  houses  in 
ili'iierent  districts  buy  milk  elsewhere,  because  they  got 
it  at  a  penny  a  quart  cheaper,  though  in  one  case  they 
would  be  getting  over  four  per  cent,  of  fat,  and  in  the 
others  only  three  per  cent. 


6957.  Is  that  milk  of  a  poor  quality  sold  at  the 
same  price  as  the  higher  quality  of  milk? — The  same 
price. 

6958.  And  is  it  sold  to  the  same  class  of  customers? 
— Not  altogether  the  same.  In  the  better  parts  of  the 
city  they  go  in  for  the  higher  quality  of  milk. 

6959.  In  residential  districts  would  there  be  any 
trade  in  this  poor  milk? — Not  so  much  as  in  the  work- 
ing class  districts. 

6960.  The  poor  man  gets  the  worst  value  for  the 
limited  supply  that  he  takes  for  his  family? — That  is 
so. 

6961.  That  is  very  deplorable? — Yes. 

6962.  Lady  Everaed. — I  see  you  suggest  that  it 
should  be  made  an  offence  to  send  dirty  milk  into  the 
city? — I  do. 

6963.  Have  you  ever  confiscated  milk  at  the  railway 
stations? — No.  It  is  very  difficult  to  form  an  opinion 
as  to  the  milk  being  so  dirty  as  to  prosecute. 

6964.  We  had  evidence  yesterday  that  some  cans 
arrived  at  the  station  with  newspapers  between  the  lid 
and  the  milk;  have  you  ever  found  that  to  be  the  case? 
— I  have. 

6965.  What  would  you  do  in  a  case  of  that  kind? — 
I  have  no  power  to  take  any  action.  That  is  where  the 
difficulty  will  arise,  I  think,  in  the  rural  authorities 
enforcing  the  law,  because  the  man  supplying  the  city 
must  have  his  milk  sent  away  before  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  the  Inspectors  would  have  to  be 
early  risers  to  catch  them. 

6966.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  in  Dublin  that 
the  officers  of  the  Corporation  should  have  power  to 
summon  these  people? — Yes,  I  agree,  but  we  have  no 
power. 

6967.  What  is  the  good  of  your  inspection  then? — It 
is  for  the  prevention  of  adulteration. 

6968.  You  have  power  to  prosecute  for  adulteration? 
— Yes. 

6969.  But  you  have  no  power  to  prosecute  for  dirty 
milk?— No. 

6970.  You  suggest  that  licensing  would  be  better 
than  registration? — Yes. 

6971.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  dried  milk — 
is  it  used  in  Belfast? — I  have  never  seen  it  used. 

6972.  W^ould  you  say  that  there  is  a  scarcity  of  milk 
in  Belfast,  or  is  there  a  sufficient  supply? — During  the 
past  year  we  had  a  scarcity.  On  account  of  such  an 
abnormal  season  the  milk  was  not  so  plertiful. 

6973.  Do  you  tliink  if  the  people  would  buy  it  that 
there  would  be  a  sufficient  supply?- — I  think  so,  but 
owing  to  the  price  the  dairymen  would  not  think  it 
worth  their  while  to  sell  the  milk. 

6974.  Do  you  think  that  the  mothers  realise  the 
food  value  of  milk  for  their  children? — I  do  not  think 
so. 

6975.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Is  separated  milk  sold  in  Bel- 
fast— I  do  not  mean  skim  milk,  but  separated  milk? — 
Yes. 

6970.  What  is  the  price  of  it? — Three  halfpence  a 
quart. 

6977.  Surely  that  could  not  be  separated  milk.  That 
must  be  skim  jnilk? — It  is  separated  milk. 

6978.  In  my  own  creamery  district  it  is  soil  at  one 
penny  a  gallon? — We  pay  a  penny  a  pint  for  it  in  the 
streets  and  three  halfpence  a  quart,  but  there  is  not 
much  of  it  sold  in  Belfast. 

6979  The  Chairman. — What  is  th3  nearest  creamery 
to  Belfast? — Glengal  Street. 

6980.  Is  there  one  in  the  city? — Yes. 

6981.  And  do  they  sell  separated  milk? — Yes. 

6982.  They  sell  it  at  a  penny  a  pint?- — Yes. 

6983.  Lady  Everard. — How  about  buttermilk?  Is 
there  much  sold  in  Belfast? — Yes. 

6984.  Do  you  find  that  it  is  adulterated? — Yes,  more 
so  than  the  sweet  milk. 

6985.  Is  the  milk  supply  to  Belfast  hospitals 
inspected? — Yes. 

6986.  Samples  are  taken?— Yes. 

6987.  Are  there  many  goats  kept  in  the  City  of  Bel- 
fast?—No. 

6988.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  the  rural 
districts? — No,  I  do  not. 

6989.  Professor  Mettam. — What  do  you  mean  by 
dirty  milk? — When  the  surface  of  the  milk  is  covered 
with  hay  and  straw,  or  dust. 

6990.  Visible  dirt?— Yes. 

6991.  Is  that  largely  due  to  the  receptacle  or  the 
churn  not  being  in  good  condition? — Yes,  and  also 
because  the  farmers  do  not  strain  their  milk. 
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6992.  Is  some  of  it  due  to  the  filthy  condition  of 
the  churns  before  the  milk  is  put  in? — I  would  say  so. 

6993.  You  mentioned  also  about  the  milk  being 
adulterated  ? — Yes. 

6994.  What  is  the  adulteration? — Principally  the 
addition  of  water  or  preservatives.  There  might  be  a 
low  percentage  of  fat. 

6995.  Because  the  fat  is  abstracted? — We  do  not 
call  that  adulteration,  but  the  abstraction  of  fat. 

6996.  You  take  samples  occasionally? — I,  do. 

6997.  In  the  street,  I  presume? — In  the  street,  in 
the  shops,  and  at  the  railway  stations. 

6998.  How  do  you  take  these  samples? — When  I 
am  purchasing  in  the  ordinary  way  I  take  them  in  the 
course  of  delivery.  Where  I  see  a  man  delivering  I 
ask  him  for  a  pint  of  sweet  milk.  Sometimes  I  get 
it  from  two  cans  mixed  together.  I  divide  the  sample 
into  three  parts,  and  have  them  labelled.  One  is 
given  to  the  seller,  another  is  sent  for  analysis,  and 
the  third  I  keep.    I  keep  the  milk  in  bottles. 

6999.  Are  they  always  sterilised? — They  are  clean 
bottles. 

7000.  As  regards  these  milk  shops,  what  do  you 
require  from  the  owners? — We  do  not  allow  them  to 
have  vegetables  in  the  shop,  or  coal,  or  lamp  oil. 

7001.  What  things  could  he  sell  in  the  shop? — 
Ordinary  groceries. 

7002.  The  place  where  the  milk  is  kept,  is  it  regis- 
tered specially,  or  can  he  keep  that  milk  in  any  part 
of  the  place  he  likes? — He  cannot  keep  it  in  a  living- 
room  or  bedroom.  He  has  to  state  where  he  is  to 
sell  the  milk. 

7003.  Supposing  there  is  a  shop  in  front  and  a  room 
behind,  can  you  go  into  the  room  behind  and  inspect 
it? — I  can  inspect  that  as  a  sanitary  officer. 

7004.  You  go  to  the  shop  in  a  double  capacity? — 
Yes. 

7005.  iVnd  can  you  take  samples  of  milk  as  a  sani- 
tary officer  in  that  room? — I  have  never  seen  milk 
stored  that  way  except  on  two  occasions.  I  think 
all  the  milk  is  exposed  to  public  view. 

7006.  Mr.  Wilson. — Have  you  a  standard  of  dirt — 
you  spoke  of  making  it  an  offence  to  send  dirty  milk 
into  the  city? — We  have  no  standard,  but  I  would 
aim  at  Professor  Symmers'  standard. 

7007.  In  the  milk  shops  in  the  poorer  neighbour- 
hoods, is  it  your  business  to  see  that  covers  are  kept 
on  the  vessels? — There  is  a  milk  shops  Inspector,  and 
that  is  his  particular  branch  of  duty,  to  look  after 
these  shops.  My  principal  business  is  to  look  after 
the  adulteration. 

7008.  You  use  the  word  "  adulteration  "  in  the 
sense  of  adding  water? — Yes;  and  abstraction  of  fat,  if 
the  milk  is  deficient  in  fat. 

7009.  Mr.  O'Brien. — In  the  report  of  milk  that  you 
say  is  adulterated,  do  you  produce  as  evidence  that 
there  is  a  low  percentage  of  fats  or  solids,  or  do  you 
put  it  in  the  form,  so  much  added  water? — In  the 
summons  I  state  the  date  that  the  offence  took  place, 
and  I  state  that  the  milk  was  certified  by  the  public 
analyst  to  be  adulterated  with  so  much  per  cent,  of 
added  water,  or  that  it  was  deficient  in  milk  fats.  In 
addition  to  that  I  send  a  copy  of  the  public  analyst's 
certificate  to  the  defendant,  so  that  he  has  the  total 
percentage  of  the  milk  and  all  explained  there. 

7010.  There  is  no  danger  of  a  farmer  or  supplier 
who  has  sold  milk  which  is  below  the  standard  being 
designated  as  a  person  adding  water  to  milk  when  it 
may  be  that  flie  milk  is  poor  in  quality  itself? — I 
don't  think  so.  When  we  get  a  sample  of  milk 
slightly  below  Ihe  standard  for  the  first  time  we  never 
prosecute.  We  invariably  find  that  the  vendor  has 
act  been  supervising  the  milk,  and  in  case  we  find 
the  milk  wrong  again,  we  bring  him  before  the  Court. 
If  there  was  a  slight  deficiency  of  fat,  the  magistrates 
v/ould  not  convict,  seeing  that  the  man  had  not  been 
lip  before. 

7011.  Do  you  find  much  difference  in  the  quality  of 
the  morning  and  evening  supply  of  the  milk? — The 
evening  milk  is  richer  in  fat  than  the  morning  milk, 
but  the  non-fatty  solids  are  not  so  high  as  in  the 
morning. 

7012.  From  what  we  have  heard  about  the  quality  of 
the  milk  here,  it  is  rather  above  the  average  of  milk 
in  point  of  fact — you  say  it  is  up  to  4  per  cent,  of  fat? 
Is  that  from  the  samples  taken  morning  and  evening? 
— -Both  ways.  We  have  had  milk  containing  over  5 
pel'  cent,  of  fat  during  the  past  year. 


7013.  Some  witness  said  that  there  was  not  very 
much  separated  milk  consumed  in  the  town? — No. 

7014.  Is  it  that  people  have  a  prejudice  against  it, 
or  the  supply  is  not  brought  to  them,  or  they  do  not 
recognise  the  food  value  of  it  taken  with  oatmeal 
porridge?  One  of  the  witnesses  said  yesterday  that 
there  was  not  very  much  oatmeal  porridge  used  in 
town  now — that  the  townspeople  do  not  eat  much  of 
it.  Is  that  due  to  prejudice,  or  is  it  that  they  do  not 
know  the  food  value  of  oatmeal  porridge  with 
separated  milk? — That  is  really  so.  They  don't  really 
understand  it. 

7015.  If  there  was  a  large  supply  of  separated  milk, 
do  you  think  that  they  would  take  it? — I  don't  think 
so,  except  they  were  educated  up  to  it. 

7016.  You  do  not  think  they  would  use  it  for  tea? — 
No.    They  would  take  the  condensed  milk  before  it. 

7017.  You  say  that  separated  milk  costs  about  three 
halfpence  a  quart?- — -Yes. 

7018.  That  is  sixpence  a  gallon? — Yes. 

7019.  That  is  very  high  as  far  as  my  experience  of 
the  South  goes? — I  am  talking  of  v/here  they  are 
retailing  it  through  the  streets  on  hand-carts. 

7020.  That  is  delivering  it  practically  ?— Yes. 

7021.  Everyone  can  get  a  supply  of  separated  milk 
at  threepence  a  gallon  from  a  creamery  put  on  the 
train.  I  suppose  that  would  mean  about  fourpence 
a  gallon  delivered  or  fourpence  halfpenny.  Do  you 
think  that  there  would  be  a  demand  for  it  at  that  sort 
of  price? — I  think  there  would  be. 

7022.  It  is  more  because  they  don't  know  the  possi- 
bilities of  separated  milk  that  they  do  not  use  it  than 
anything  else? — I  think  that  is  so. 

7023.  What  would  you  say  would  be  the  average 
price  of  milk  supplied  here  all  the  year  round?— A 
shilling  a  gallon  is  the  average  retail  price  through  the 
city.  Really  some  of  the  vendors  don't  get  that  on 
account  of  the  bad  debts. 

7024.  One  would  gather  that  you  must  have  a  more 
plentiful  supply  of  milk  than  in  Dublin,  because  the 
price  there  is  greater.  With  regard  to  train-borne 
milk  that  you  take  samples  of  for  dirt,  do  you  think 
it  would  help  you  if  the  onus  for  the  condition  of  the 
milk  was  put  on  the  Railway  Company,  what  I 
mean  is,  that  the  Railway  Company  should  have 
power,  and  should  be  compelled  to  refuse  any  milk 
being  put  on  their  trains  that  was  not  in  proper  cans,, 
properly  sealed?  I  should  think  the  Railway  Com- 
pany suffer  a  good  deal  from  having  cans  put  on  to 
their  trains  with  lids  that  are  not  properly  fastened. 
Do  you  think  if  the  Railway  Company  at  the  milk 
source  were  made  to  refuse  all  cans  that  were  not 
properly  sealed,  that  that  would  be  rather  a  way  of 
getting  a  cleaner  supply? — I  don't  think  so.  I  don't 
think  the  sealing  of  the  cans  affects  it  in  the  least. 

7025.  You  think  the  milk  is  put  in  dirty?— Yes.  I 
don't  think  there  is  any  tampering  with  the  milk  in 
transit.  I  don't  see  how  it  could  be  done  without 
such  persons  being  seen. 

7026.  Such  cases  have  happened  where  cans  were 
tampered  with? — The  greatest  case  of  adulteration 
that  happened  here  was  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  had 
his  cans  locked,  and  other  cans  that  were  unlocked 
were  all  right,  and  this  man's  milk  was  adulterated 
every  time  samples  were  taken. 

7027.  Do  the  Railway  Companies  take  care  in  regard 
to  train -borne  milk? — 'They  should  have  nothing  in  the 
waggon  but  the  milk,  and  they  should  have  also  a; 
shed  at  the  stations. 

7028.  At  present  the  milk  is  thrown  out  on  the  plat- 
form?— Yes;  I  think  that  is  most  objectionable. 

7029.  You  think  that  there  is  a  danger  of  dirt  getting 
into  it  in  that  way?— Yes. 

7030.  And  it  is  very  often  left  on  a  hot  afternoon  to 
stew  on  the  platform? — Yes.  I  think  there  should  be 
a  shed  at  the  station  for  the  changing  of  the  milk. 

7031.  The  Chairman. — They  don't  take  away  the 
purchasers'  cans  in  the  Belfast  carts? — Some  don't. 

7032.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhodse. — What  kind  of  con- 
densed milk  is  generally  used  in  Belfast? — It  is  prin- 
cipally skim  milk. 

7033.  How  is  it  labelled  on  the  tins? — It  is  simply 
labelled  "  Machine  skim  milk." 

7034.  Do  the  people  understand  that  that  is  skim 
milk?— I  don't  think  they  do.  The  whole  milk  costs 
sixpence,  and  the  machine  milk  only  threepence,  and 
that  is  what  they  take  into  account — the  price.  In 
some  of  the  machine  skim  milk  it  is  stated  on  the- 
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tius,  '■  Owing  to  the  absence  of  fat,  this  milk  is 
incomplete  for  the  food  of  infants,"  but  these  words 
are  in  very  small  letters;  others  have  not  these  words 
on  them. 

7035.  This  milk  is  bought  largely  by  the  Very  poor 
classes'? — Yes. 

7036.  These  are  the  very  poor  classes,  in  which  the 
mothers  are  working  in  factories? — Yes. 

7037.  So  that  in  the  nursing  of  infants,  tho  infants 
have  not  in  many  cases  the  advantage  of  being  nursed 
by  their  mothers? — That  is  so. 

7038.  And  therefore  they  arc  more  dependent  on  this 
class  of  milk? — Yes. 

7038a.  Have  you  had  prosecutions  for  preservatives 
in  milk? — Yes. 

7039.  With  what  result? — We  got  convictions. 

7040.  What  fines  would  be  imposed? — P'rom  £2  to  5s. 

7041.  Have  you  had  many  cases  of  convictions  for 
the  use  of  preservatives? — In  1910  we  had  no  case, 
but  in  1911  we  had  five  eases. 

7042.  Miss  McNeill. — Have  the  convictions  been 
fairly  consistent? — I  don't  think  wc  would  be  able  to 
get  a  conviction  for  anything  less  than  20  per  cent, 
below  the  3  per  cent,  standard  of  fats,  because  it  is 
left  open  to  the  defendant  to  prove  that  the  milk  was 
genuine. 

7043.  What  is  the  highest  percentage  of  deficiency  in 
fat  that  you  had? — The  highest  was  about  60  per 
cent, 

7044.  What  would  that  work  out  at? — About  one 
point  something. 

7045.  About  1-40?— Yes. 

7046.  You  got  a  conviction? — Yes.  I  think  if  it 
wcs  over  20  per  cent,  the  magistrates  would  convict, 
but  anything  under  that  I  don't  think  wc  would  be 
able  to  get  a  conviction. 

7047.  The  Chairman. — Don't  you  think  that  there 
is  some  danger  in  adopting  that  standard— don't  you 
think  that  the  very  fact  that  the  Belfast  Public  Com- 
mittee do  not  feel  justified  in  undertaking  a  prosecution 
when  the  standard  is  not  lower  than  2-50  per  cent,  is 
calculated  to  have  a  bad  effect? — When  it  reaches  2-6 
we  do  not  prosecute  for  the  first  time. 

7048.  Do  you  think  that  when  it  is  known 
to  the  vendors  that  if  the  standard  reaches  2'6  they 
will  not  be  prosecuted,  they  would  be  inclined  to 
keep  the  milk  at  that  standard? — Yes,  that  is  my 
reason  for  saying  that  the  standard  is  no  protection 
for  the  public  at  all.  Milkmen  understand  that  per- 
fectly well.  That  is  the  reason  why  some  of  the  milk 
at  the  present  time  is  of  an  inferior  quality.  These 
men  keep  it  low,  with  the  result  that  they  are  keeping 
down  prices.  The  men  with  the  better  quality  find 
it  difficult  to  make  ends  meet. 

7049.  Suppose  you  rigidly  adhered  to  the  legal  stan- 
dard, and  that  in  every  case  below  the  legal  standard 
you  prosecuted,  don't  you  think  that  the  odium 
thrown  on  the  Court  that  would  refuse  to  assist  the 
Public  Health  Authority  would  indtice  the  magis- 
terial bench  to  alter  their  views  with  regard  to  convic- 
tions?— I  don't  think  so.  As  the  law  stands,  it  leaves 
open  to  the  defendant  to  prove  that  the  milk  has  not 
been  tampered  with,  and  was  sold  as  it  came  from 
the  cow.  The  magistrates'  point  is  that  they  would 
be  charging  this  man  with  perjury,  and  they  are  slow 
to  do  that.  That  is  the  case  that  is  presented  to  the 
Court  on  behalf  of  the  defendant — that  if  the  magis- 
trates convict  they  are  showing  that  they  do  not 
believe  the  man's  oath. 

7050.  I  can  quit«  understand,  but  it  must  also  be 
understood  that  these  vendors  arc  interested  parties? — 
I  would  like  permission  to  have  second  samples  taken 
when  the  cows  are  being  milked. 

7051.  You  recognise  that  there  is  a  danger  that  you 
induce  the  milk  producer  to  sell  milk  that  will  merely 
save  him  from  prosecution? — Certainly.  As  the  law 
stands  at  present,  we  can  do  nothing  else. 

7052.  I  think  it  is  a  question  rather  of  the  admini- 
stration than  the  law,  because  convictions  have  been 
obtained  elsewhere? — I  have  noticed  cases  in  Dublin, 
and  also  across  the  water,  where  the  man  was  pro- 
secuted, but  could  not  satisfy  the  magisti-atcs  that 
the  milk  was  as  it  came  from  the  cow,  pleaded  having 
got  it  from  someone  else.  In  that  case  our  magistrates 
would  convict.  He  must  be  able  to  prove  that  it  is 
as  it  came  from  the  cow;  where  it  is  shown  it  is 
milk  as  it  came  from  the  cow,  I  don't  think  the 
magistrates  would  convict. 

7053.  Miss  McNeill.— That  is  where  the  man  is 
the  actual  producer? — Yes. 


7054.  The  Chaieman. — On  that  principle,  if  a  man 
is  accused  of  murder,  and  goes  into  the  box  in  his 
own  defence,  and  says,  "  I  did  not  commit  the 
murder,''  he  is  entitled  to  an  acquittal? — Yes. 

7055.  It  would  seem  that  principle  would  lead  you 
to  an  impossible  conclusion? — There  is  no  doubt  about 
it. 

7056.  Lady  Everakd. — Do  you  consider  that  the 
by-products  of  milk — butter  and  skim  milk — should 
be  licensed? — I  think  the  Order  should  apply  to  them 
just  as  well.  In  1903  and  1904,  and  up  to  1906,  there 
were  a  number  of  cases  of  typhoid  fever  in  dairy  farms 
which  produced  milk  and  butter,  and  sent  their  pro- 
ducts to  Belfast  while  the  patients  were  ill  in  their 
homes.  If  the  regulations  applied  to  them  as  they  do  tO' 
the  ordinary  city  milk,  that  would  be  stopped. 

7057.  Mr."  Wilson. — Would  you  be  surprised  to. 
know  that  in  England  more  than  21  per  cent,  of  the 
milk  contamination  was  due  to  the  railway? — I  heard 
of  that. 

7058.  Which  of  these  milk  churns  is  the  usual  type 
of  churn  you  see  on  the  Belfast  platform? — The  prin- 
cipal is  the  one  in  which  the  lid  does  not  fit  properly ; 
I  think  there  could  be  an  improvement  made  as  regards 
the  cover.  I  would  not  blame  the  Railway  Companies 
for  that,  but  the  producer. 

7059.  This  then  would  agree  with  your  opinion  ;• — 
"  Tho  funnel-shaped  neck  of  the  churn  is  quite  unpro- 
tected. It  is  the  part  grasped  by  the  man  handling 
the  cans,  and  also  the  surface  over  which  the  milk 
flows  from  the  cans  into  other  receptacles.  As  persons 
working  with  the  churns  rarely  wash  their  hands,  and 
usually  spit  upon  the  palms  before  they  toucli  the  cans, 
the  chances  of  them  escaping  uninjured  are  slight. 
Than  this — a  lid  more  calculated  to  allo^  contamina- 
tion of  the  milk  could  not  possibly  be  chosen  Dust 
accumulates  in  the  funnel-shaped  portion,  and  either 
falls  past  the  margin  of  the  lid,  which  generally  fits 
badly,  or  is  washed  off  when  tho  milk  passes  from  the 
cans.  It  is  quite  common  for  the  milk  to  wash  up 
over  the  rim  lid  during  the  handling,  and  to  take  dust 
on  the  tap  in  the  process.  During  wet  weather,  any 
dust  which  escapes  being  washed  in  by  the  milk  in 
this  way  is  carried  into  the  can  by  the  rain."  Would 
that  be  the  regular  condition  in  the  railway  station  at 
the  present  time?— I  believe  it  would. 

7060.  Consequently  it  follows  that  the  standardisa- 
tion of  these  milk  vessels  would  bv  very  desirable? — 
It  would  be. 

7061.  Lady  Eveuard. — We  had  evidence  yesterday 
that  Babies'  Clubs  have  been  establislied  in  Belfast?— 
Yes. 

7062.  Do  you  consider  that  they  have  done  good? — I 
think  they  certainly  have. 

7063.  You  think  that  thev  are  doing  good  work  in 
Belfast?— Yes. 

7064.  You  have  got  no  pasteurised  milk  in  Belfast? 
— We  have  in  a  creamery. 

7()(')5.  Not  for  sick  children;  there  is  no  nmnicipal 
pasteurising  depot? — No. 

7066.  Mr.  O'Brien.— Do  you  inspect  the  milk  vessels 
in  the  shops? — I  do. 

7067.  You  have  the  milk  emptied  out  of  them,  and 
inspect  them  to  see  whether  they  are  clean? — Yes. 

7068.  Do  you  find  many  churns  with  a  brass  baiul 
soldered  down  the  side  with  measures? — Some  are. 

7069.  You  object  to  them? — I  recommend  the  owners 
to  do  away  with  them. 

7070.  You  have  no  power? — We  have  actually  to 
prove  that  the  milk  is  affected  by  them. 

7071.  You  think  that  that  kind  of  band  is  a  source 
of  contamination  and  dirt — the  brass  bands  get  loose, 
and  form  a  little  well  for  bacteria  to  lodge  in?. — That  is 
so. 

7072.  Would  you  do  away  with  them  altotrctlicf? — 
Yes. 

7073.  When  finding  contaminated  milk  in  tliese  cans, 
where  do  you  find  the  contamination  mostly  lodges? — 
Principally  in  the  seams  of  the  side  of  the  can,  show- 
ing that  the  vessel  has  not  been  cleansed  properly. 

7074.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  lioli)  a  great  deal 
in  having  them  clean  if  you  had  tho  low'er  part  of 
these  twenty -gallon  churns  made  in  one  piece,  and 
the  seam  joining  it  on  to  the  upper  end  about  half 
way  up,  so  that  the  seam  that  joins  the  lower  to  the 
upper  end  would  be  within  easy  reach  of  a  person 
putting  in  his  hands?— That  w^ould  be  an  improvement 
on  the  present  system. 

707.'').  You  have  never  seen  a  can  of  that  sort**  No 
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7076.  The  Chairman.— You  are  a  Veterinary  Inspector 
-to  the  Public  Health  Committee  in  Belfast?— I  am,  sir. 

7077.  And  portion  of  your  duty  is  to  make  an 
inspection  of  the  cows  that"  are  kept  in  the  dairy  yards 
within  the  city  boundary? — Yes. 

7078.  And  you  have  under  you,  as  we  learned  yester- 
-tiay,  a  subordinate,  who  makes  an  inspection  with 
Tegard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  attendants  and 
workers  in  tlie  dairy  observe  the  rules  laid  down  by 
the  Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order  regarding  cleanliness? 
—'Yes,  quite  so,  sir. 

7079.  And,  you  are  mainly  concerned  with  the  con- 
dition of  the.  cows  from  which  the  milk  is  produced? — 
That  is  so. 

7080.  You  have  about  two  hundred  cow-keepers  in  the 
city,  and  about  3,400  cows? — Yes;  of  course,  that 
number  varies. 

7081.  How  long  have  you  occupied  your  present  posi- 
tion?— Almost  five  years. 

7082.  Have  you  any  reason  to  complain  of  any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  cow-keepers  to  evade  the 
regulations  laid  down  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring 
healthy  stock? — No,  the  very  opposite. 

7083.  On  the  whole,  they  are  willing  to  carry  out 
the  instructions  given  to  them,  and  anxious  to  co- 
operate with  you? — Yes. 

7084.  Do  you  make  periodical  examinations  of  the 
udders  of  the  cows? — Yes,  sir,  I  am  very  particular 
about  that. 

7085.  And  if  you  should  discover  a  suspicious  cow 
what  action  would  you  take? — If  the  owner  was  agree- 
able, I  use  the  tuberculin  test;  I  also  take  samples 
<if  the  milk  for  bacteriological  examination. 

7086.  Do  you  find  owners  of  cows  are  anxious  to 
tave  the  tuberculin  test  applied  in  order  to  see  whether 
their  animals  react? — They  don't  object,  as  a  rule. 

7087.  They  don't  place  any  difficulties  in  the  wav? — 
No. 

7088.  Do  you  change  the  location  of  the  animal  that 
reacts  and  separate  her  from  the  herd? — It  is  not  always 
practicable. 

7089.  They  have  not  a  vacant  space  where  you  could 
house  the  animal  detached  from  the  general  herd? — 

No. 

7090.  And  if  the  cows  do  react  from  the  test  what 
follows? — Under  power  given  by  the  Tuberculosis 
Prevention  Act  I  value  the  cows,  and  have  them 
slaughtered  and  compensate  the  owner. 

7091.  On  what  principle— the  limitation  of  £10?— 
Yes. 

7092.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  reasonable  compensa- 
tion to  pay? — In  the  cases  that  came  under  my  notice 
it  was,  but  in  the  case  of  a  very  valuable  cow  it  would 
not;  in  the  case  of  the  ones  that  I  caused  to  be 
slaughtered  it  was  very  fair  compensation. 

7093.  You  have  no  misgiving,  in  ordering  the 
slaughter  of  an  animal,  iri  thinking  that  you  are 
inflicting  a  financial  loss  oh  the  owner? — No. 

7094.  If  you  did  find  it  necessary  to  order  the 
slaughter  of  a  valuable  cow,  don't  you  think  you  would 
like  to  give  tlie  full  market-value  to  the  owner? — Yes. 
I  think  that  should  be  brought  under  the  notice  of 
the  Public  Health  Committee,  and  if  they  suggested 
that  more  should  be  given,  it  would  be  quite  right 
that  it  should  be  done. 

7094a.  I  rather  apprehend  that  they  would  not  have 
the  power? — No. 

709,5.  But  in  the  event  of  the  Order  being  altered 
in  the  future,  don't  you  think  that  permissive  power 
should  rest  in  the  officer  making  the  valuation  to  give 
the  full  market-value  of  the  cow? — I  do. 

7096.  And  don't  you  also  think  that  it  would  lead 
to  the  owners  co-operating  more  promptly  with  the 
local  authority  to  secure  that  animals  of  that  particular 
type  should  be  eliminated  from  the  herd? — No  doubt 
of  it,  sir. 

7097.  Have  you,  in  the  course  of  your  examination, 
discovered  clinically  tuberculous  udders? — I  have. 

7098.  In  many  instances? — I  have  in  four. 

7099.  And  what  action  did  you  take? — I  took  samples 
of  the  milk  and  subjected  two  of  the  cows  to  the 
tuberculin  test.  They  were  both  reacters,  and  Professor 
Symmers  found  the  milk  teeming  with  tubercle 
bacilli. 

7100.  And  in  that  case  slaughter  was  ordered? — Yes. 

7101.  Mr.  Wilson.— That  was  the  one  about  which 
evidence  was  given  this  morning? — Yes. 


.R.C.V.S.,  examined. 

7102.  The  Chairman.— Your  Public  Health  Com- 
mittee never  complain  of  the  burden  imposed  on  them 
by  reason  of  the  compensation  when  they  were  satisfied 
that  it  vvas  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  public 
health  that  the  animal  should  be  slaughtered? — They 
encouraged  me  to  do  it. 

7103.  That  is  what  I  would  have  expected.  Where 
you  find  the  udder  suspicious  do  you  invariably  have 
the  milk  subjected  to  bacteriological  examination? — 
In  every  case. 

7104.  ' And  if  the  bacteriologist  should  confirm  the 
diagnosis,  and  the  animal  reacts  to  the  tuberculin 
test,  you  would  never  hesitate  to  slaughter? — Never. 

7105.  Has  it  been  the  practice  of  any  cow-keeper 
to  have  his  whole  herd  subjected  to  the  tuberculin 
test  periodically? — Not  in  the  city. 

7106.  Outside  the  city?— Oh,  yes.  There  is  one 
dairy  belonging  to  Mr.  Grainger  where  the  stock  is 
subjected  to  the  tuberculin  test  by  the  veterinary 
surgeon,  and  every  precaution  is  taken  to  procure  a 
clean  supply  of  milk. 

7107.  If  that  had  occurred  in  tlie  city  I  would  like 
to  have  some  information  about  it.  There  is  no  case 
in  which  the  general  herd  of  the  city  under  your 
continual  observation  has  been  subjected  to  that  test? 
— Not  the  whole  of  the  herd. 

7108.  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  evidence  about 
the  difficulties  with  which  the  Public  Health  Com- 
mittee here  have  been  confronted,  owing  to  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  milk  which  is  consumed  in 
the  city  being  sent  in  from  outside? — So  I  understand. 

7109.  You  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  cows  are  kept  in  these  out- 
side districts? — I  have  gone  to  quite  a  number  of  them. 

7110.  Making  a  peripatetic  inspection  for  your 
own  information,  but  having  no  statutory  right  to 
examine  them? — Yes.  In  some  places  v,e  were  not 
allowed  in  at  all. 

7111.  And  I  understand  the  tendency  is  rather  to 
restrict  the  number  who  are  willing  to  have  their 
premises  examined — the  tendency  is  rather  to  resent 
outside  inspection? — They  do  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases. 

7112.  What  was  the  general  condition  of  the  pre- 
mises in  these  outside  districts? — Generally  speaking, 
they  could  not  be  worse — absolutely  filthy  in  some 
cases — low  ceilings,  neither  light  nor  ventilation,  dirty 
cows;  badly  bedded,  defective  floors — everything  that 
you  could  really  think  of. 

7113.  So  that  it  would  be  practically  impossible  for 
the  milk  coming  out  of  byres,  kept  in  the  con- 
dition which  you  have  described,  to  be  cleanly  and 
pure? — It  would  not  be  possible  to  get  a  pure  milk 
supply  out  of  byres  like  what  I  saw. 

7114.  Did  the  owners  offer  any  apology  for  the  con- 
dition in  which  the  animals  were  kept? — Some  of  them 
thought  they  were  doing  grand.  They  do  not  think 
they  have  dirty  cows  or  byres,  or  anything  to  do  with 
dirty  milk.  It  seemed  to  be  entirely  want  of  educa- 
tion. 

7115.  And  do  you  think  if  the  provisions  of  the 
Order  had  been  vigorously  carried  out  in  these  districts 
by  the  local  authority  that  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  the  cows  to  remain  in  that  condition? — If  the  Order 
had  been  carried  out  in  the  proper  spirit  it  certainly 
could  not  be  possible  for  the  cows  to  be  in  that  con- 
dition. 

7116.  Did  you  ever  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
these  cows  milked,  and  observing  whether  or  not  the 
milkers  seemed  to  pay  any  attention  to  the  matter  of 
cleanliness? — I  was  not  there  at  the  time  of  milking. 

7117.  Owing  to  the  condition  in  which  the  animals 
were  kept  it  would  be  well-nigh  impossible  to  have 
the  milk  clean? — Quite  so. 

7118.  Do  the  city  milk-raisers  complain  that  they 
are  at  a  disadvantage  in  being  obliged  to  compete  with 
others  who  can  send  milk  into  the  city,  and  who  are 
not  hampered  by  the  restrictions  imposed  on  them? — 
They  do  complain. 

7119.  Is  it  not  a  reasonable  ground  for  complaint? — 
Certainly,  I  think  it  is  very  reasonable. 

7120.  Do  you  think  that  the  application  of  the 
Order  in  the  City  of  Belfast  has  been  educational  in 
its  effect,  and  that  those  who  are  engaged  in  handling 
milk  are  now  much  more  careful  than  they  were 
previous  to  the  Order  being  enforced? — I  have  not 
the  slightest  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  has  had  a  very 
beneficial  effect. 
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7121.  Geuorally  speaking,'  the  condition  of  the  milk 
raised  in  the  city  area  is  fairly  satisfactory? — Yes,  it 
is  fairlv  satisfactory, 

7122. "  Where  are  the  co\vs  bought  for  the  dairy 
herds  of  Belfast— is  there  a  market  in  the  city  for 
the  sale  of  cows?— Yes,  every  fair  day;  and  every 
Wednesday,  I  think,  is  the  day  for  the  milch  cows. 

7123.  Do  vou  make  any  inspection  of  the  cows 
ottered  for  sale?— I  do  occasionally,  but  not  as  often 
as  it  might  be  made.    I  have  not  time  to  look  after  it. 

7124.  Have  you  ever  seen  an  animal  exposed  for 
sale  as  a  milk  producer  that  would  be  obviously 
tuberculous? — No,  never. 

7125.  It  has  been  no  part  of  your  duty  to  make 
anything  like  a  minute  observation  of  the  milch  cows 
in  the  fairs? — No.  I  do  inspect  the  sale  yards  where 
they  are  selling  fat  cattle  for  beef,  and  I  have  on 
several  occasions  seen  poor  cows  there  that  were 
diseased,  and  I  seize  them  under  the  Public  Health 
Act  as  being  unsound  cattle. 

7126.  I  observe  from  the  figures  that  there  arc  an 
abnormally  large  number  of  cows  slaughtered  in 
Belfast  city.  Can  you  explain  the  reason? — I  have 
asked  several  butchers  about  that,  and  their  explana- 
tion is  that  they  get  a  better  return  for  their  money. 
Cows  do  not  cost  so  much  per  pound,  and  owing  to 
the  anioimt  of  fat  found  in  good  cows,  they  are  more 
suitable  for  sausage-making,  which  is  carried  on  largely 
in  Belfast. 

7127.  Does  that  account  for  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  such  a!i  abnormally  large  number  of  cows 
slaughtered  in  Belfast? — I  would  say  so. 

7128.  These  cows  that  are  slaughtered  are  not  cows 
that  have  been  supplying  milk  to  the  city  at  a  previous 
period  as  a  rule? — Not  as  a  rule — some  of  them  have. 

7129.  We  were  told  here  yesterday  that  a  great 
number  of  them  came  from  Dublin? — In  fact  the 
majority  come  from  Dublin  market;  but,  of  course, 
Ave  are  not  saying  that  these  are  Dublin  dairy  cows. 

71.30.  You  have  discovered  that  a  fair  percentage  of 
these  have  been  affected  with  tuberculous  lesions? — I 
have. 

7131.  And  these  as  milk-producers  would  be  a  source 
of  danger  to  the  public  health? — Yes. 

7132.  So  that  it  would  appear  that  in  some  parts  of 
the  country  a  fairly  large  proportion  of  cows  are  yield- 
ing milk  that  is  a  source  of  danger  to  the  public  health? 
— That  is  so,  sir. 

7133.  Have  you  ever  discovered  that  any  of  the 
cows  that  liave  been  milked  in  Belfast  and  subse- 
quently fattened  off  were,  when  slaughtered,  suffering 
from  tuberculous  lesions? — Well,  I  cannot  distinctly 
say  that,  because  they  go  into  the  market,  and  I 
am  not  very  certain  whether  they  would  be  Belfast 
cows  or  cows  coming  froni  surrounding  districts. 

7134.  I  take  it  that  it  is  the  custom  of  the  cow- 
keepers  in  Belfast,  after  the  milking  period  has  ceased, 
to  fatten  their  cows  for  beef? — That  is  their  object. 

713.5.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  meat  consumed 
in  Belfast  is  slaughtered  at  the  abattoir? — The  majority 
of  it. 

, :  7136.  Tbe;e  are  only  quite  a  small  nmnber  of  private 
slaughter-houses  in  the  city? — Only  four. 

7137.  I  was  rather  startled  to  find  that  there  was 
a  tremendous  trade  in  very  young  calves  in  Belfast? — 
Y^ps,  and  an  increasing .  trade. 

7138.  What,  is  your  opinion,  as  a  professional  man, 
as  to  the  food  supplied  by  these  animals? — It  is  of  a 
very  poor  quality.  There  are  not  very  nutritive  quali- 
ties irj  veal. 

7139.  These  animals  could  hardly  be  designated  as 
veal,  because  I  believe  they  are  slaughtered  within  a 
week  of  their  birth? — About  a  fortnight. 

7140.  Do  they  feed  them  on  milk  during  that  period? 
— That  I  cannot  tell  you.    I  don't  know. 

7141.  1  want  to  know  whether  there  was  an  attempt 
made  to  improve  the  quality  of  flesh  that  their  bones 
would  carry? — I  cannot  tell  you. 

7142.  Do  you  see  these  animals  previous  to 
slaughter? — T  do. 

7143.  Do  they  look  as  if  they  had  been  cared  and 
^^d? — They  look  plump,  healthy  calves. 

7144.  Can  you  give  me  any  reason  whv  these  anijnals 
are  slaughtered  indiscriminately  like  this? — I  would 
take  it  that  the  owners,  perhaps,  could  not  provide 
the  milk,  and  it  being  the  winter  time,  they  cannot 
turn  them  out  to  grass.  I  do  not  know  any  other 
reason  for  slaughtering  them  so  indiscriminately  as 
they  do. 


7145.  Are  they  the  produce  of  cows  that  are  kept 
for  the  milk  supply  of  Belfast?— Not  entirely.  The 
farmers  bring  them  in  from  the  country. 

7146.  These     farmers    having    grazing    lands  will 
sacrifice  them  in  the  same  way? — Yes. 

7147.  What  price  do  they  realise?— About  15/-. 

7148.  They  must  set  extremely  little  value  on  live 
stock  when  they  ruthlessly  slaughter  them  in  such 
large  numbers? — I  am  surprised  at  it  myself. 

7149.  Don't  you  think  it  is  an  economically  unwise 
and  unsound  policy? — Very. 

7150.  To  be  starving  the  live  stock  of  the  country 
in  this  way? — I  do. 

7151.  So"  far  as  my  knowledge  goes  there  is  no  suchi 
trade  in  Dublin  at  all? — I  know  there  is  not. 

7152.  .\iid  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  why  there  should  be 
such  a  tremendous  difference  between  two  cities  not 
very  far  apart? — Before  I  was  appointed,  and  for  the 
first  year  after  my'  appointment,  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  calves  being  slaughtered  in  the  abattoir.  I 
got  a  notice  inserted  in  the  local  Press,  and  compelled 
the  people  to  bring  in  the  animals.  I  know  they 
slaughter  calves  in  Dublin  at  a  young  age. 

7153.  Not  until  they  have  reached  a  certain  degree 
of  maturity  in  flesh,  but  to  slaughter  them  a  week  or 
a  fortnight  old  is  a  ruthless  waste  of  money  and  stock? 
— I  (|uite  agree  with  you. 

7154.  Did  you  tell  me  where  the  cows  are  bought 
that  go  to  make  up  the  wastage  in  the  Belfast  dairy 
herds? — They  are  bought  in  our  local  fairs  and  in  our 
city  markets. 

7155.  Do  the  cow-keepers  go  to  the.  outside  parts 
of  the  country? — The  dealers  do  and  the  cow-keepers 
buy  from  them.  ■  ! 

7156.  It  is  rather  alarming  to  learn  that  there  are 
butchers  that  trade  only  in  these  calves? — That  is  so. 
We  have  butchers  in  the  town  who  deal  in  nothing 
but  calf  meat. 

7157.  At  what  price  per  pound  is  it  sold? — From 
fourpenee  to  sixpence  . 

7158.  Is  it  mainly  used  by  the  poorer  dosses? — That 
I  cannot  say.  I  would  think  mainly  it  is  iiited  by  them, 
but  others  buy  a  little  of  it  too. 

7159.  You  would  form  scmie  idea  from  the  district 
in  which  this  class  of  butcher  carries  on  his  trade? — 
I  know  one  butcher's  shop  in  a  very  mixed  population 
— some  very  good  people  and  some  very  poor  people — 
which  does  a  very  big  business  exclusively  in  these 
animals. 

7160.  It  seems  very  incomprehensible  to  me.  You 
would  be  in  favour  of  licensing  cow-keepers  as  opposed 
to  registration? — I  would  not  only  be  in  favour  of 
licensing  the  purveyors  of  milk,  but  the  byres  them- 
selves, so  that  if  these  were  not  in  proper  condition 
you  could  withdraw  the  licence. 

7161.  You  would  practically  enforce  the  same  con- 
ditions as  are  now  in  existence  as  regards  the  sale  of 
spirituous  liquor? — That  is  my  idea. 

7162.  And  you  would  also  take  cognisance  of  the 
character  of  the  person  making  the  application? — Yes. 

7163.  And  if  you  were  not  satisfied  that  he  would 
be  likely  to  carry  on  a  legitimate  trade,  you  would 
empower  the  local  authority  to  refuse  him  a  licence? — 
Yes. 

7164.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  helpful  in  ensuring 
that  the  itiilk  supply  of  the  city  would  be  pure  and 
hygienic? — I  do,  because  they  would  be  under  our 
control,  more  or  less. 

7165.  And  I  take  it  you  would  be  in  favour  of  the 
extension  of  the  Dairies  and  Milkshops  Order  to  all 
purveyors  of  milk,  whether  in  the  city  or  outside? — 
Yes,  I  would. 

7166.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  secure  an 
efftcient  administration  of  this  or  any  other  Order  of 
a  similar  character  when  appointments  are  made  by- 
local  authorities,  the  majority  of  whom  would  be 
interested  in  the  trade? — No;  I  don't  think  that  they 
could  possibly  carry  out  the  Order  in  the  proper  spirit 
if  they  were  interested  in  the  trade.  Indeed,  I  would 
be  inclined  to  think  that  the  local  inspector  should  be 
a  whole  time  officer,  and  not  have  any  private  interests 
at  all. 

7167.  He  should  not  be  dependent  on  other  people 
for  patronage  or  for  his  livelihood?— He  should  not. 

7168.  Would  you  prefer  that  the  local  authority 
should  appoint  an'  officer  and  have  his  work  super- 
vised by  a  superior  officer,  controlled  by  a  Centura/ 
authority,  or  would  ^ou  be  in  favour  of  having  the 
original  appointment  made  by  the  central  authority?— 
I  think  the  original  appointment  should  be  rr.ade  by 
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the  central  authority.  Veterinary  surgeons  should  be 
appointed  for  each  province,  so  that  they  could  super- 
vise the  work  of  the  local  inspectors,  both  veterinary 
and  lay., 

7169.  You  would,  of  course,  be  iu  favour  of  having 
at  least  one  Veterinary  officer  acting  for  each  Local 
Autliority? — Yes,  at  least  one. 

7170.  And  all  the  subordinates  reporting  to  him  on 
questions  which  would  need  professional  knowledge  to 
deal  with? — Yes. 

7171.  And  who  would  be  only  responsible  for  what 
might  be  described  as  the  mechanical  portion  of  the 
work? — Quite  so,  sir. 

The  following  table  shows  the  prevalence  of  tuber- 
culosis amongst  cows  and  heifers  for  the  past  three 
years  : — 

1908-9. 


Number 
Slaugh- 
tered 

Exten- 
sively 
Affected 
and  Con- 
demned 

Passed 
aftei 
Removal 
of  Ijocal 
Affection. 

Lesions  found  in 
u  dder. 

Sub- 
stance 

1  Gland. 

Both. 

Cows, 

Heifers,  ... 

15  523 
1,416 

146 
6 

564 
18 

No  records  kept. 

1909-10. 

Cows, 

17,625 

201 

1,122 

4 

22 

11 

Heifers, 

823 

1 

29 

1910-11. 

Cows, 

16,528 

225 

1,695 

5 

18 

15 

Heifers, 

1,301 

14 

44 

71.72.  Mr.  Wilson. — I  notice  that  you  say  in  this 
table  of  figures  regarding  the  slaughter  of  cows,  that 
iu  lesions  found  in  the  udder  you  distinguish  between 
the  substance  and  the   gland,  and  both? — -Yes. 

7173.  What  distinction  is  there  between  the  sub- 
stance and  the  gland? — The  udder  proper  and  the 
supra-mammary  gland. 

7174.  You  state  that  the  number  of  animals  that 
passed,  after  the  removal  of  local  affections  was  in 
the  first  year  of  the  table  564,  and  the  next  yeai- 
1,122,  and  1,695  in  the  following  year.  What  is  the 
explanation? — That  the  disease  is  on  the  increase. 

7175.  Not  a  change  of  policy? — No.  The  first  year, 
1909,  might  not  have  been  as  correct  as  it  should 
have  been.  That  was  the  first  year  of  the  statistics, 
but  in  the  second  year  the  system  was  getting  better, 
but  still  on  the  same  policy. 

7176.  It  .  occurred  to  me  that  you  might  have 
changed  your  sj'stem? — -No. 

7177.  The  same  remark  would  apply  to  the  table 
dealing  with  extensively  affected  and  condemned 
animals — they  all  increased? — Yes,  from  146  in  1908-9 
to  201  in  1909-10,  and  to  225  in  1910-11;  but  you  will 
notice  that  the  number  slaughtered  increased  to  17,625 
in  1909-10.    We  had  only  15,523  in  1908-9. 

,  7178.  You  say  that  when  you  suspect  an  animal 
of  tuberculosis  you  ask  the  owner  to  allow  you  to  apply 
the  tuberculin  test? — Yes. 

7179.  Would  you  not  consider  it  desirable  to  make 
that  power  compulsory  in  case  of  the  Veterinary 
Officer  making  the  inspection? — It  would  be  well. 

7180.  Would  you  approve  of  that? — Certainly. 

7181.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suspect  that  serious 
cases  of  tuberculosis  are  privately  slaughtered  that  you 
have  no  means  of  recording? — Well,  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible :  but  I  don 't  know  of  any  such  cases. 

7182.  You  do  not  think  it  occurs  to  any  great  extent? 
—No. 

7183.  With  regard  to  the  number  of  cows  in  the 
city,  you  say  that  fluctuates? — Yes. 

7184.  Do  you  know  whether  the  fluctuation  has 
been  affected  by  the  Order?— I  mean  the  number  fluc- 
tuates at  certain  times  of  the  year.  I  do  not  think 
it  has  anything  to  do  with  the  Order 


.7185.  The  Order  has  not  restricted  the  number  of 
cows  supplying  milk  to  Belfast  within  the  last  year? — 
No. 

7186.  With  regard  to  the  seasonal  fluctuations,  that 
means  that  the  cows  go. out  to  the  country  on  grass? — 
Yes. 

7187.  Do  you  follow  your  cows  to  the  country? — 
Yes. 

7188.  Strictly  speaking,  you  have  no  jurisdiction  out- 
side?— Well,  the  Dairy  Inspector  is  on  their  track  all 
the  time. 

7189.  We  had  evidence  in  Dublin  that  the  city  cow 
that  goes  to  the  country  is  inspected  by  no  one? — 
Not  so  in  Belfast.    We  have  them  under  observation. 

7190.  Professor  Mettam. — Referring  to  your  statis- 
tics, Mr.  Jordan,  I  see  that  you  say  that  a  large 
number  of  animals  have  been  extensively  afiected  and 
condemned? — Yes. 

7191.  And  that  in  the  case  of  others,  portion  of  the 
carcass  is  removed,  and  the  carcass  is  then  passed? — 
Yes. 

7192.  Do  you  think  that  diseased  cattle  in  the  city 
are  sent  into  the  country  to  be  slaughtered,  and 
brought  in  again  in  the  shape  of  flesh? — It  is  possible, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  is  carried  on  to  any  great  extent. 

7193.  As  to  the  examination  of  the  dairy  cows,  how 
often  do  you  examine  them? — Personally  about  three 
times  a  year,  but  the  Dairy  Inspector  is  over  them 
frequently. 

7194.  He  is  a  layman? — Yes. 

7195.  What  kind  of  an  inspection  do  you  make? — A 
general  inspection. 

7196.  You  examine  the  animals  and  the  udders? — 
Yes. 

7197.  Is  tubercular  mastitis  easy  to  diagnose? — It  is 
very  difficult. 

7198.  I  suppose  you  come  across  quite  a  large 
number  of  lesious  in  the  udder  other  than  what  you 
would  consider  to  be  tuberculous? — Very  many. 

7199.  Is  the  milk  taken  from  these  udders  sub- 
jected to  bacteriological  examination? — In  a  great 
many  cases.  If  I  am  at  all  suspicious  of  the  udder, 
I  have  a  sample  taken. 

7200.  I  presume  that  you  examine  more  particularly 
udders  that  show  chronic  lesions? — Quite  so. 

7201.  With  regard  to  the  purchase  of  dairy  cows,  I 
think  you  told  us  that  the  majority  of  the  cows  were 
purchased  in  the  city? — Yes. 

7202.  Do  the  dairymen  go  into  the  country  them- 
selves to  purchase  these  cows,  or  do  they  purchase 
them  through  dealers? — The  majority  purchase 
througli  dealers. 

7203.  They  don't  go  into  the  country  themselves  and 
buy? — No. 

7204.  Is  there  any  insuperable  difiSculty  in  purchas- 
ing these  cows  subject  to  the  tuberculin  test? — I  don't 
see  that  there  should  be  any  difficulty,  but  it  is  not 
done  here. 

7205.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  practicable? — It  is, 
certainly. 

7206.  Well,  the  animals  themselves  would  have  to 
be  kept  in  the  market  for  a  certain  length  of  time 
before  and  after  the  test? — I  understood  by  what  you 
asked  that  perhaps  these  cows  should  be  tested  before 
being  sent  to  the  market.  I  don't  think  it  would  be 
practicable  to  carry  out  the  test  in  the  market. 

7207.  Don't  you  think  that  the  cow  that  came  up 
with  a  certificate  that  it  has  passed  the  test,  that 
that  certificate  might  not  refer  to  it  at  all? — That  is 
so.    I  misunderstood  your  question. 

7208.  As  regards  the  calves  that  are  killed,  are  they 
killed  for  human  consumption? — Every  one  of  them. 

7209.  Is  there  any  trade  in  the  hides? — They  don't 
get  much  for  the  hides. 

7210.  You  don't  think  it  is  possible  that  the  calves 
are  killed  for  that  purpose? — No.  They  are  killed  for 
human  consumption. 

7211.  You  do  not  think  that  there  is  much  nourish- 
ment in  that  calf  flesh? — No. 

7212.  Lady  Evekard. — Do  you  think  that  the  retailer 
of  adulterated  or  dirty  milk  should  be  held  responsible 
in  the  first  instance,  and  that  he  should  recover 
damages  from  the  person  who  supplied  him  with  the 
milk?  That  was  put  before  us  in  Dublin — that  the 
retailer  should  be  liable  in  the  first  case,  and  that  he 
should  recover  damages  from  the  person  wlio  sold  him 
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iihe  milk?— The  retailer  should  see  what  he  was  buy- 
ing, and  if  it  was  dirty  milk  he  should  refuse  to  accept 
it.  He  should  be  held  responsible,  and  let  him  pro- 
ceed against  the  party  he  bought  it  from. 

721 3.  Do  you  consider  that  all  by-products  of  milk 
— butter,  butter  milk,  skim  milk  and  separated  milk — ■ 
should  come  under  the  same  Order  as  new  milk? — 
Yes. 

7214.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Are  there  many  milch  cows 
sold  in  the  market? — Yes,  great  numbers  of  them. 

7215.  Or,  rather,  bought  by  the  local  people  who 
are  dairymen? — Yes. 

7216.  They  buy  in  the  market  in  Belfast? — Yes. 

7217.  Is  tliere  any  practice  of  boys  and  girls  going 
into  the  market  with  all  sorts  of  vessels  milking  the 
•cows? — Yes,  that  is  the  practice. 

7218.  Cows  that  are  being  kept  without  being  milked 
for  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  milked  into  any  sort 
of  dirty  vessel  at  the  market? — Yes,  and  wo  can 
scarcely  keep  these  people  outside  the  abattoir. 

7219.  What  sort  of  provision  have  you  to  prevent 
that  practice  in  the  market? — We  have  no  special  pro- 
vision. 

7220  W^ould  it  not  be  advisable  to  have  some  sort 
of  a  provision? — Yes. 

7221.  The  people  take  away  this  milk  which  is  more 
or  less  poisonous,  and  in  dirty  vessels? — Yes. 

7222.  So  far,  you  have  no  regulation  to  deal  with  that 
practice? — No. 

7223.  Are  there  pigs  kept  in  the  town  at  all? — Yes. 

7224.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  keeping  them  out 
of  the  same  place  as  the  cattle  are  kept — the  same 
jard? — If  they  are  a  proper  distance  from  tlie  byres, 
you  cannot  prevent  people  keeping  them  in  the  same 
yard ;  but  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  it  could  bo 
done.  No  pigs  should  l)0  allowed  in  yards  where  milch 
cows  are  kept. 

7225.  Because  you  have  the  ofiensive  smells,  and 
they  would  contaminate  the  milk?— That  is  so. 

7226.  Is  there  much  tuberculosis  amongst  pigs? — 
My  experience  is  that  there  is  not  much  generalised 
tuberculosis  amongst  pigs. 

7227.  Professor  Mettam. — In  any  form?— It  is 
common  in  the  ordinary  localised  form. 

7228.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Is  it  supposed  to  be  in  any 
way  contagious  to  other  animals? — Tuberculosis  in 
pigs? 

7229.  Yes. — Human  beings  could  bo  affected  by  it 
and  cows  too. 

7230.  Are  there  the  same  sort  of  regulations  passed 
about  pigs  that  are  tuberculous  as  there  are  about 
cows? — Quite  the  same  regulations. 

7231.  They  take  samples  of  the  flesh? — The  pigs 
are  inspected — the  pork  is  inspected  in  our  market 
when  it  is  brought  in  for  sale.  It  is  impossible  to 
inspect  every  carcass. 

7232.  If  it  is  found  tuberculous  it  is  condemned? — 
Yes. 

7233.  Do  you  think  that  the  cows  in  whose  milk 
tubercle  bacilli  have  been  found  have  invariably  tuber- 
culosis of  the  uddei  ? — Not  at  all. 

7234.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow? — No.  You 
could  have  them  in  a  very  advanced  stage  of  tuber- 
culosis, and  yet  have  the  udders  apparently  free. 


7235.  But  on  slaughter,  do  you  not  always  find  that 
there  are  some  lesions? — Oh,  no;  perfectly  healthy. 

7236.  Professor  Mettam. — What  we  would  like  to 
know  is  if,  in  your  opinion,  an  animal  that  has  tuber- 
culosis without  having  a  tuberculous  udder  would  give 
tubercle  iu  the  milk? — Yes. 

7237.  Mr.  O'Brien. — What  I  wanted  to  know  was, 
though  the  udder  might  be  absolutely  sound  and  the 
cow  showing  tuberculosis  in  some  other  way,  whether 
on  slaughter  of  the  animals  they  did  not  find  always 
that  the  tuberculosis  was  to  be  found  in  the  udder 
itself,  if  the  tubercle  bacilli  is  coming  through  the 
milk? — That   is  not  so. 

7238.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — Are  goats  kept  in 
Belfast  to  any  extent? — There  are  some. 

7239.  Do  they  corhe  within  your  purview? — No.  I 
have  seen  several  of  them  in  Belfast. 

7240.  Mr.  Wilson. — About  the  system  of  licensing, 
we  had  it  suggested  in  Dublin  that  the  premises  should 
also  be  licensed  in  addition  to  the  cow-keeper? — Yes. 

7241.  That  would  involve  a  double  system  of  licens- 
ing— the  man  and  the  premises? — I  would  pay  far 
more  attention  to  the  licensing  of  the  premises  than 
to  the  licensing  of  the  man,  because  you  could  get  a 
very  respectable,  clean-looking  man,  and  yet  he  would 
be  selling  very  dirty  milk,  and  have  his  premises  in 
a  very  filthy  condition. 

7242.  Y'ou  would  not  think  it  desirable  that  there 
sliould  be  a  double  system  of  licensing  like  that? — I 
don't  know  how  to  get  out  of  the  difficulty,  but  I 
would  certainly  pay  more  atteution  to  the  byre  and 
the  cattle  than  to  the  man. 

7243.  These  licences  would  have,  of  course,  to  be 
renewable  ? — Yes. 

7244.  But  the  chief  point,  you  think,  in  licensing 
would  be  that  the  licence  could  be  cancelled  in  the 
event  of  the  man  misbehaving  himself? — Yes. 

7245.  Lady  I'^verard. — If  you  find  a  cow  with  tuber- 
culosis of  the  udder,  what  steps  can  you  take  to  pre- 
vent that  milk  being  used  in  the  city? — I  would  have 
her  at  once  slaughtered  under  the  Tuberculosis  Pre- 
vention Act. 

7246.  The  Chairman. — Is  there  any  other  point  to 
which  you  would  wish  to  direct  our  attention,  Mr. 
Jordan? — Nothing  further  than  that  the  Commission 
might  visit  some  of  our  byres  in  the  city,  and  also 
it  would  be  nice  if  they  could  see  the  premises  ot 
Mr.  Wilson  or  Mr.  Grainger,  where  I  was  a  few  days 
ago,  and  I  was  very  much  struck  with  the  cleanliness 
and  the  condition  of  the  cattle. 

7247.  I  hope  it  may  be  possible  for  the  Commission 
to  pay  a  visit  to  these  dairy  yards.  It  would  be  very 
interesting  to  the  Commission,  and  instructive  as 
well. 

Mr.  Wilson. — ^Would  you  take  us  to  one  of  the  bad 
yards? — We  would  take  you  wherever  you  would  like 
to  go. 

7248.  Professor  Mettam. — Do  you  know  where  the 
worst  ones  are? — That  is  a  very  hard  question.  1 
would  take  you  to  any  district  in  the  city. 

The  Chairman. — Thank  you,  Mr.  Jordan,  very  much 
for  your  evidence. 


Mr.  James  Gregg,  m.r.c.v.s.,  examined. 


7249.  The  Chairman. — You  arc  a  Veterinary  Sur- 
geon ? — Yes. 

7250.  And  you  have  an  appointment  under  the  Holy- 
wood  Urban  Council  as  Inspector? — Yes. 

7251.  And  you  are  also  a  member  of  the  Belfast 
Corporation? — I  am. 

7252.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  milk  is  produced  in  the  city 
area,  and  we  would  like  to  hear  about  the  method  of 
controlling  the  production  of  milk  outside  the  city. 
Is  any  milk  from  your  district  sent  into  the  city  of 
Belfast? — No.  It  is  kept  exclusively  for  the  inhabi- 
tants. They  are  small  cow-keepers,  and  they  distri- 
bute their  own  milk. 

7253.  With  regard  to  the  quantity  produced,  is  there 
any  shortage? — Well,  I  cannot  say  that  there  is  any 
shortage.  So  far  as  I  know,  in  Holy  wood  we  have  a 
sufficient  supply.  You  see,  it  is  not  a  working-class 
district,  and  the  people  requiring  milk  can  afiord  to 
pay  for  it,  and  get  plenty  of  it. 


7254.  But  there  is  tome  working-class  population  in 
the  district.  Have  you  any  notion  as  to  whether  or 
not  they  can  procure  what  is  needful  for  their  families? 
— They  can  procure  it,  but  unfortunately,  like  other 
working-class  people,  they  do  not  seem  to  get  enough. 

7255.  Is  it  due  to  a  shortage  of  money  or  to  want 
of  appreciation  of  the  value  of  milk  as  a  food? — -Want 
of  appreciation,  because  they  buy  other  things,  such- 
as  porter  and  condensed  milk,  I  understand,  which 
would  be  sufficient  to  get  them  a  good  milk  supply  if 
they  understood  what  they  were  doing. 

7256.  So  that  your  opinion  is  that  the  people  do 
not  recognise  the  value  of  milk  as  a  food,  especially 
for  infants  and  growing  children? — Yes,  I  hold  that 
opinion. 

7257.  Do  you  make  an  inspection  of  the  cows  which 
supply  milk  in  the  district  in  which  you  hold  your 
appointment? — Yes.  I  make  an  inspection  of  the 
cows  and  the  cow-houses  both,  periodically,  about 
every  two  months. 
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7258.  What  has  your  experience  been — have  you 
discovered  in  the  course  of  these  investigations  any 
cows  that  were  clinically  tuberculous? — I  discovered 
some  cows  that  were  clinically  diseased.  In  the  first 
inspection  I  made  in  1909,  I  discovered  four  diseased 
udders.  On  applying  the  test  two  re-acted.  I 
advised  the  owners  to  get  rid  of  these  animals. 

7259.  How— not  by  slaughter  ?— They  were  fattened 
and  slaughtered  for  beef. 

7260.  Were  they  practically  dried  ofi  at  the  time, 
and  had  ceased  to  be  milk  suppliers  to  the  district? — 
Yes. 

7261.  And  in  the  other  two  cases? — I  put  them 
down  as  simple  mastitis  or  some  other  induration. 

7262.  And  there  was  no  re-action? — ^Not  in  these 
cases. 

7263.  Did  the  owners  offer  any  objection  to  the 
application  of  the  tuberculin  test?— No;  they  were  very 
reasonable  about  it,  indeed. 

7264.  And  you  have  no  cause  for  complaint  with 
regard  to  any  difficulty  owing  to  their  want  of  co-opera- 
tion with  you  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Order? — They  seem  to  work  with  me  very  well. 
Whether  it  is  that  they  do  not  know  their  powers,  I 
do  not  know,  but  they  seem  amenable  to  reason. 

7265.  And  your  word  is  law  to  them,  and  they  do 
not  look  for  statutory  authority  for  the  edicts  you 
issue  ? — No. 

7266.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  licensing  cow- 
keepers? — I  would. 

7267.  You  think  it  is  a  desirable  thing,  and  would 
be  helpful  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Order? 
— I  think  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing,  indeed,  and 
a  very  simple  way  of  bringing  delinquents  to  a  sense 
of  their  responsibility. 

7268.  And  you  would  be  in  favour  of  the  character 
of  the  applicant  being  taken  into  consideration  when 
he  applied  for  a  licence,  and  giving  the  Local  Authori- 
ties the  option  of  refusing  if  they  thought  the  appli- 
cant unsuitable? — Undoubtedly. 

7269.  Where  are  the  cows  bought  that  supply  the 
herds  that  yield  milk  for  your  district? — Most  of  them 
come  from  the  West  of  Ireland,  and  the  Counties  of 
Cavan  and  Fermanagh. 

7270.  Are  they  bought  direct  or  through  dealers?— 
The  dealers  buy" them  from  the  farmers  of  the  district, 
and  fetch  them  to  the  Belfast  market,  where  they 
sell  them  to  the  dairymen. 

7271.  And  your  cow-keepers  recruit  their  herds  from 
that  source? — Yes. 

7272.  You  have  formed  some  opinion  as  to  the 
causes  that  have  lead  to  the  difBculty  of  procuring 
milk?— Yes. 

7273.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  system  of 
breeding  is  in  some  sense  responsible? — Yes,  I  have 
held  that  for  some  years — that  the  shortage  of  milk, 
especially  amongst  farmers  around  here  in  the  Counties 
of  Antrim  and  Down,  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  Shorthorn  Bull  has  been  used  for  a  number  of 
years.  I  hold  that  the  shortage  of  milk  among  that 
type  of  cow  is  entirely  due  to  the  breeding. 

7274.  And  the  influence  of  the  bull? — Yes.  '  , 

7275.  Are  the  bulls  you  speak  of  premium  bulls 
under  the  Department  of  Agriculture? — Most  of  them 
are.  ()f  course,  there  are  other  bulls  bought  indis- 
criminately at  bull  sales  which  have  an  equally  bad 
effect.  I  hold  that  the  example  of  the  Department 
in  using  these  bulls  without  knowing  anything  of  the 
previous  milking  records  of  the  dams,  has  a  distinct 
influence  on  others  buying  bulls  of  that  class. 

7276.  You  contend  that  when  a  Government  J>epart- 
raent  sets  an  example  of  producing  these  animals,  it 
gives  a  lead  to  other  people? — Yes. 

7277.  Do  you  believe  that  the  keeping  of  milk 
records  would  {end  to  the  elimination  of  light-milking 
cows  from  herds? — Yes.  The  keeping  of  the  records 
is  absolutely  necessary. 

7278.  Are  milk  records  kept  at  all  generally  in  your 
district? — Only  by  a  very  few.  The  Department  of 
i\grieulture  has  instituted  a  system  of  records  for 
registered  dairy  cows.  I  know  a  number  of  people 
who  are  keeping  records  for  that  purpose,  but  unfor- 
tunately there  are  few  dairymen,  say,  one  or  two,  who 
•Are  keeping  records. 

7279.  Do  you  believe  that  the  introduction  of  this 
record -keeping  will  be  educational,  and  that  its 
influence  is  likely  to  extend  outside  the  scope  of  the 


scheme  with  which  it  deals?— Yes,  I  follow  you  in 
that.  I  believe  that  you  cannot  have  any  real  educa- 
tion without  the  milk  "records,  and  that  you  could  not 
know  really  what  you  are  doing  accurately  without 
keeping  the  records. 

7280.  And  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  proceed 
with  the  scheme  which  you  contemplate  unless  records 
were  kept? — No,  it  could  not  be'  properly  gone  on  with. 

7281.  Not  intelligently  or  sensibly? — That  is  so.  My 
contention  is  that  a  man  who  rears  bull  calves  should 
be  in  a  position  to  show  the  records  of  the  dams  :)t 
these  calves  to  the  purchaser. 

7282.  You   are  aware  that  the  Department  has  a 
scheme  aiming  in  that  direction? — Yes,  I  know. 

7283.  Do  you  tFmk  it  is  a  well-conceived  scheme, 
and  moving  in  the  right  direction? — I  think  the  dairy 
scheme  is  very  good,  but  unfortunately  a  great  deal 
of  harm  has  been  done  which  will  have  to  be  undone. 
What  the  Ulster  Milk  Improvement  Association  would 
like  would  be  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
should  insist  on  our  County  Committees  buying  more 
bulls  of  a  milking  strain  for  Ulster. 

7284.  They  are  not  yet  available  under  the  scheme? 
— No,  not  very  many  of  them  yet. 

7285.  At  all  events,  you  are  satisfied  that  the  priji- 
ciple  of  the  scheme  is  on  a  solid  foundation? — Yes. 

7286.  And  that  it  is  moving  in  the  direction  you 
would  wish? — Yes.  I  am  satisfied  the  scheme  is  ;» 
good  one,  and  likely  to  do  good. 

7287.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  what  number  of" 
people,  say  in  County  Down,  are  co-operating  with 
the  Department  in  developing  that  scheme? — I  know 
a  few,  but  I  cannot  give  you  any  statistics.  I  know 
a  few  who  are  keeping  milk  records  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  their  cows  registered  with  the  object  of  breed- 
ing these  dairy  bulls,  but  I  cannot  give  definite 
figures. 

7288.  I  only  wanted  to  know  whether  it  was  popular, 
and  likely  to  take  on  with  the  farmers  who  have  the 
opportunity  of  developing  the  scheme  if  they  so  desire? 
— I  know  of  some  who  gave  it  up  because  of  the 
trouble  of  keeping  records. 

7289.  I  imderstand.  There  is  always  a  difficulty  in 
getting  people  to  do  it  continually.  They  do  it  spas- 
modically, and  say  it  is  not  worth  the  trouble,  and 
oven  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  I  suppose,  that  type 
is  to  be  found? — Yes,  as  well  as  in  the  South. 

7290.  Of  course,  you  are  strongly  convinced  that 
there  should  be  a  general  application  of  the  Dairies 
and  Milk  Shops  Order  bv  all  the  Local  Authorities? — 
Yes. 

7291.  Is  the  Order  being  enforced  by  the  Holy  wood 
Council? — The  Holy  wood  Council  do  their  duty  very 
well,  indeed. 

7292.  Are  you  appointed  under  the  Order? — I  have 
full  control.  I  have  an  Inspector  under  me.  I  have 
full  control  of  him  and  the  Order  in.  Holy  wood. 

7293.  Do  the  adjoining  Authorities  put  the  Order 
into  operation? — They  do.  They  have  got  a  Veterinary 
Inspector  and  a  lay  Inspector  as  well — Belfast  Rural 
District  Council  and  the  Castlereagh  Rural  District 
Council,  which  are  the  Rural  Councils  round  Belfafit, 
They  do  their  work  very  well,  I  understand. 

7294.  Is  the  milk  supply  of  Belfast  sent  in  from 
these  districts  to  any  considerable  extent? — I  should 
say  that  perhaps  one-third  of  the  supply  to  Belfast 
comes  from  these  two  rural  districts. 

7295.  I  am  hardly  inclined  to  think  that  the  evidence' 
given  by  the  Belfast  Public  Health  Authority  would 
corroborate  the  view  that  the  Order  is  rigidly  aixi,. 
efficiently  enforced  there? — There  is  another,  a  third 
district,  farther  afield  where  the  milk  comes  from. 

7296.  And  the  trouble  comes  from  that  quarter? — 
Mostly.  There  are  some  people  in  the  two  districts, 
mentioned  that  it  is  not  easy  to  manage. 

7297.  Do  you  not  think,  as  regards  the  enforcement, 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Order,  that  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  compel  contumacious  individuals  to  comply 
with  its  provisions? — Yes.  There  was  one  individual 
in  Holy  wood  who  gave  me  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  and; 
I  was  loath  to  have  him  summoned,  and  I  said  :— 
"  The  Local  Government  Inspector  will  be  around 
after  me,  and  for  my  sake  as  well  as  your  own,  I  want' 
you  to  do  what  I  ask.  If  you  do  not  do  it  there  will 
be  trouble."  He  immediately  had  the  w^ork  executed. 
I  find  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  a  superior  officer 
with  which  to  threaten  them.  •! 
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■  ■7298.  Mr.  Wilson. — Was  your  superior  officer  an 
iiiiarginary  individual? — No,  he  is  Dr.  Brian  O'Brien. 

7299.  Tlie  Chairman. — You  happen  to  live  in  a  dis- 
trict that  is  somewhat  ideal,  because  it  has  been  repre- 
sented to  us  that  there  is  a  great  difficulty  in  ensuring 
the  carrying  out  of  the  Order  where  the  officer  is 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  Council,  many  members 
of  which  are  engaged  in  the  dairy  business  them- 
selves. May  I  inquire  if  any  members  of  your  Council 
are  themselves  cow-keepers? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 
Undoubtedly  in  the  other  rural  districts  the  cow- 
keepers  have  great  influence. 

7300.  Over  the  cows? — ^Over  the  Rural  District 
Gouncil. 

7301.  Seriously  speaking,  do  you  see  considerable 
difficulty  in  securing  uniform  and  regular  enforcement 
of  the  Order  when  the  officer  would  be  under  the 
control  of  a  body,  members  of  which  would  be 
interestt^d  in  the  trade? — Yes.  I  think  that  you  will 
never  have  the  Order  properly  administe  -ed  with  any 
reasonable  co-ordination  until  you  have  a  Central 
Authority. 

7302.  You  do  think  that  it  is  essential  that  it  should  be 
controlled  from  some  Central  Authority  rather  than  by 
the  Local  Authority? — That  is  so. 

7303.  Would  you  be  satisfied  with  having  one  officer 
in  each  particular  district,  and  having  a  lay  Inspector 
working  under  him  to  look  after  the  mechanical  part 
of  the  work? — Well,  I  should  say  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  a  lay  Inspector,  but  I  should  say 
that  he  should  be  imdor  the  control  of  the  professional 
Inspector. 

7804.  You  think  that  a  lay  Inspector  might  do  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  work — looking  after  the 
cleanliness  of  the  byres  and  the  cows,  and  other 
matters  of  that  kind? — Yes,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
lay  Inspector  for  detective  work.  The  professional 
Inspector  should  make  an  inspection  every  two  months 
of  the  cows  and  sheds,  and  whatever  orders  he  gave 
should  be  carried  out. 

7305.  Would  it  be  possible  to  have  a  professional 
man  acting  for  more  than  one  district? — It  would 
depend  on  the  size  of  the  district  and  the  numbe'-  of 
cows  registered.  We  have  some  districts  whore  the 
number  of  cows  registered  for  the  sale  of  milk  is  very 
Small.  There  are  other  districts  where  creameries  are 
in  existence,  but  that  does  not  hold  so  much  here, 
where  an  Inspector  is  required.  Where  the  creameries 
are  not  in  existence,  and  the  people  do  not  sell  milk 
in  a  fresh  state,  of  course,  the  Inspector  might  be  able 
to  do  two  or  three  districts. 

7306.  Would  you  apply  the  conditions  of  the  Order 
to  farmers  who  do  not  sell  milk  at  all — would  you 
make  them  subject  to  inspection? — Yes. 

7307.  You  would  not  give  them  the  privilege  that 
pne  of  the  witnesses  this  morning  was  disposed  to  give 
them — to  poison  their  families? — No,  and  a  man  should 
be  prevented  from  injuring  his  own  children  by  giving 
them  impure  milk. 

7308.  Mr.  Wilson.— Would  that  entail  a  very  large 
increase  in  the  work? — Yes,  and  it  would  entail  a  large 
increase  in  expenses  undoubtedly. 

7309.  Can  you  form  any  estimate  of  how  much? — 
Probably  it  -tvould  increase  it  by  two-thirds  or  three- 
fourths.  Rouild  here  I  am  sute  it  would  increase  it  by 
two-thirds. 

7310.  The  Chairman.— Do  you  think  that  the  intro- 
duction of  bulls  with  the  object  of  providing  beef 
has  had  an  injurious  effect  on  the  milking  strain  of 
the  cows  of  the  dountry  ?— That  is  exactly  what  I  have 
been  driving  at.  We  have  improved  our  beef  at  the 
expense,  of  our  milk. 

7311.  You  were  dealing  with  Shorthorns.  Would 
the  same  objection  arise  with  regard  to  the  Aberdeen 
Angus?— More.  They  are  not  so  much  used  here  as 
Shorthorns.    They  are  only  sparingly  used. 

7312.  They  produce  an  animal  that  comes  to  early 
maturity,  that  is  very  popular  in  some  districts? — Yes. 
■  _7313.  I  see  that  you  are  willing  to  give  us  particulars 
"with  regard  to  what  is  called  the  Bang  method  of 

exterminating  tuberculosis?— Yes,  I  think  that  that 
.should  be  applied.  I  would  like  to  see  it  applied  to 
our  dairies. 

7314.  What  is  the  method  to  begin  with? — The 
method  is  simply  this  : — You  examine  the  cows  clini- 
^sally;  test  them  with  tuberculin,  and  you  isolate  the 
,r/jaeters;  that  is,  .you ;  put, them  into  a  house  by  them- 


selves, and  milk  them  as  long  as  they  have  milk,  and 
sterilise  the  milk.  You  are  preparing  them  in  the 
meantime  for  the  butcher,  and  as  soon  as  they  are 
ready  for  the  butcher  they  are  killed  off.  The  calves 
are  separated  from  their  dams,  and  are  fed  on  the 
sterilised  milk  and  kept  separated,  so  that  a  man  who 
goes  in  for  this  policy  and  has  his  cows  tested  before 
he  passes  them  into  his  stock,  has  a  chance  of  keeping 
the  disease  out  of  his  herd. 

7315.  It  would  need  a  considerable  amount  of 
expense  to  ensure  that  all  these  conditions  were 
rigidly  adhered  to? — You  could  not  do  it  unless  the 
owner  was  willing  to  assist  you.  If  the  owner  were 
willing  to  co-operate,  I  think  the  State  should  supply 
the  veterinary  inspection  and  the  tuberculin. 

731G.  You  think  thev  should  assist  to  that  extent? — 
Yes.  .  ' 

7317.  Do  you  think  that  the  milk  of  re-acting  cows 
is  a  live  source  of  danger  to  the  public  health  ? — Yes : 
I  hold  that  if  a  cow  is  clinically  diseased  in  any  way, 
that  she  is  a  danger  both  to  other  cows  and  to  the 
persons  using  the  milk,  and  I  think  such  cows  really 
should,  if  they  are  found  by  the  Inspector  to  be  tuber- 
culous, be  got  rid  of — that  is,  they  should  be  destroyed. 
Of  course,  the  Order  gives  certain  powers  of  this  kind, 
and  in  Belfast  here  we  have  put  them  into  force.  Mr. 
Jordan  has  put  them  into  force  once  or  twice,  and 
given  compensation,  but  I  think  there  is  hardly  enough 
done. 

7318.  That  leads  up  to  another  question.  Do  you 
approve  of  the  limitation  of  the  amount  of  compensa- 
tion to  be  paid? — I  should  say  £10  is  too  little. 

7319.  Do  you  believe  that  if  a  discretionary  power 
were  left  with  the  executive  officer  to  give  the  full 
value  of  the  animal,  it  would  lead  to  the  more  general 
application  of  this  principle? — Yes. 

7320.  And  it  would  also  ensure  the  prompt  and  cordial 
co-operation  of  the  cow-keepers  with  the  Local  Autho- 
rities in  the  stamping  out  of  disease? — It  would 
encourage  the  cow-keepers  very  much,  and  make  the 
work  of  the  Inspector  more  pleasant. 

7321.  And  you  would  be  in  favour  of  withdrawing 
that  limitation,  and  giving  the  officer  appointed  discre- 
tionary power  to  do  what  he  thought  would  be  reason- 
able and  just? — Yes,  and  I  do  not  think  any  officer 
would  overstep  his  duty. 

7322.  I  do  not  suggest  that  he  would.  He  probably 
would  go  about  the  discharge  of  this  portion  of  his 
duty  with  more  courage  if  he  knew  that  he  would  not 
be  likely  to  inflict  a  financial  loss  on  an  individual  in 
connection  with  the  slaughter  of  his  animal? — That  is 
so.  We  will  never  get  it  rightly  done  until  it  is 
scheduled  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

7323.  Is  there  any  other  point  to  which  you  would 
wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Commission,  Mr. 
Gregg? — No,  I  do  not  think  so.  My  evidence  was 
very  largely  on  the  shortage  of  milk  in  the  country 
districts,  and  I  am  very  keen  on  the  breeding  up  for 
milk.  I  hold  that  we  can  have  as  good  Shorthorns 
from  the  beef  standpoint,  and  also  have  a  milking 
strain,  as  you  can  have  without  the  milking  strain. 

7324.  Can  you  suggest  any  other  method  beyond 
that  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture? — I  think  the 
Department  should  bring  more  influence  to  bear  on  the 
breeder  of  Shorthorns  to  make  them  breed  from  cows 
of  a  milking  strain.  It  has  been  given  over  and  over 
again  to  me,  and  I  know  of  some  cases  myself,  where 
young  Shorthorn  bulls  had  to  be  reared  by  a  foster 
mother.  Of  course,  these  calves  are  fed  in  the  herd, 
and  the  farmer  has  no  means  of  knowing  whether  the 
bull  is  from  a  dam  such  as  this  or  from  a  good  cow.  I 
think  the  Department  should  make  the  bull-owner  give 
some  form  of  guarantee  as  to  the  quantity  of  milk 
given  by  the  dam  of  that  bull.  I  believe  that  if  the 
Department  did  that  it  would  have  a  great  effect  on 
the  conformation,  and  it  would  not  affect  in  mak- 
ing the  bull-breeder  try  to  procure  cows  that  were  of 
a  good  milking  strain — Shorthorn  cows.  In  that  way 
you  could  get  conformation  which  would  be  good 
enough  for  beef,  and  a  strain  that  would  not  injure 
the  milking  qualities  of  the  heifers,  at  all  events. 

7325.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  is  complained 
of?— It  is. 

7326.  Because  when  the  majority  of  Shorthorn 
cows  are  subjected  to  the  milking  test,  their  pro- 
duce would  hardly  come  before  the  public  with  brilliant 
records  from  the  milking  point  of  view? — Take  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Frederick  Wrench,  he  would  not  keep 
a  Shorthorn  cow  except  she  was  a  heavy  milker. 
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7827.  Lady  Everard. — You  said  that  it  would  be 
very  desirable  if  the  Government  gave  a  grant  for  the 
application  of  the  tuberculin  test?— Yes. 

7328.  £5,&00  is  set  aside  yearly  in  Denmark  for  that 
purpose,  and  they  also  give  prizes  for  herds  that  are 
free  from  tuberculosis? — I  knew  they  did  something 
in  that  way. 

7329.  Do  you  consider  that  all  by-products  of  the 
milk — butter,  butter  milk,  skim  milk,  and  separated 
milk — should  come  under  the  same  regulations  as  nev,- 
milk? — Yes,  they  should  all  come  under  the  Order. 

7330.  Do  you  consider  that  the  retailer  of  milk  in 
the  town  should  be  held  responsible  for  the  milk  sent 
in  to  him  from  the  country,  and  that  he  should  recover 
damages  from  the  person  who  supplied  him?- — Yes. 
If  the  retailer  is  responsible  to  us  in  the  city,  the 
man  who  sells  the  milk  should  be  made  responsible  to 
the  retailer. 

7331.  In  the  first  instance,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  the  retailer  should  be  made  liable  to  the  Public 
Health  Authority? — Yes,  and  let  him  look  to  the  man 
who  supplied  him  for  damages. 

7332.  And  you  also  consider  that  a  whole-time  officer 
would  be  advisable? — Yes;  you  would  get  the  Order 
better  administered  undoubtedly. 

7333.  Mr.  Wilson. — You  told  us  of  the  Bang  method. 
Would  you  tell  us  about  the  result  of  it  in  actual  appli- 
cation in  your  own  experience? — Well,  you  see,  I  do 
not  pretend  that  I  applied  the  Bang  method  in  Holy- 
wood.  I  tried  a  little  experiment,  and  it  was  very 
satisfactory — that  is,  the  owners  of  the  cows  seemed 
anxious  to  know  whether  their  cows  re-acted  or  not. 
Of  course,  they  did  not  follow  the  experiment  up — we 
had  no  power  to  3o  anything  of  the  kind.  They  got 
rid  of  the  re-acters,  but  how  they  got  rid  of  them  I  do 
not  know. 

7334.  The  Chairman. — Probably  sent  them  into  Bel- 
fast?—I  may  tell  you  this,  the  Urban  Council  did  not 
encourage  me  in  the  way  of  finances.  It  has  not  been 
continued — the  testing  of  the  herds. 

7335.  Mr.  Wilson. — What  experience  have  you  got 
of  milk  records — do  you  know  of  any  actual  results? — 
I  have  no  personal  experience  of  it  whatever.  I  know- 
of  one  or  two  people  who  kept  milk  records,  but 
all  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  Lady  Dunleath,  who 
keeps  a  record  of  both  her  cows  and  goats,  have  given 
it  up.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  matter 
myself. 

7336.  At  the  same  time  you  would  look  upon  it  as 
the  essential  without  which  the  dairy  stock  could  not 
be  developed? — Yes. 

7337.  And  more  particularly  in  view  of  the  problem 
of  winter  dairying? — Yes. 

7338.  When  the  yield  averages  only  four  hundred 
g^allons  in  the  year,  winter  dairying  is  an  economic 
impossibility  ? — Yes. 

7339.  Whereas  in  case  the  cow  gives  an  average  of 
over  six  hundred  gallons  in  the  year  it  becomes  more 
of  a  paying  concern? — I  do  not  know  how  you  could 
make  winter  dairying  pay  unless  you  can  have  an 
average  of  over  six  hundred  gallons. 

7340.  It  is  the  custom  here  that  people  do  not  breed 
from  their  own  cows? — They  do  not. 

7341.  And  consequently  they  have  no  interest  in 
the  matter  of  milk  records? — No.  I  know  a  few  people 
who  keep  over  an  extra  good  cow. 

7342.  That  tendency  would  be  encouraged  by  the 
keeping  of  records?— Yes.  There  is  one  individual 
I  know  who  has  kept  milk  records,  and  knew  what 
cows  to  keep  over. 

7343.  You  think  that  would  be  a  wholesome  policy 
to  apply  on  a  larger  scale? — Yes. 

7344.  It  has  been  suggested  by  a  previous  witness 
that  the  Department  would  do  well  to  lay  more  stress 
on  the  cow  side  of  their  plan — pay  a  man  a  premium 
to  keep  a  high-class  cow  in  his  herd,  and  breed  from 
her  and  keep  her  over? — That  might  be  done  in  a  few 
cases,  but  you  know  the  history  of  Denmark  in  this 
matter.  Forty  or  fifty  years  ago  the  cows  of  Denmark 
were  as  poor  as  any  in  Europe,  and  they  have  now 
the  best  in  Europe  by,  I  understand,  importing  bulls 
only. 

7345.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  an  attempt  to 
divide  the  country  into  beef  and  milk  areas? — Yes. 
Our  County  Committees  have  not  got  educated  up  to 
it  yet,  and  the  Department  have  not  given  a  lead  in 
the  matter.    As  the  Chairman  said,  they  have  not  got 


sufficient  time,  but  as  soon  as  they  have,  I  trust  they 
will  insist  that  our  Committees  around  Ulster  breed 
from  a  milking  strain. 

7346.  The  Chairman. — Mr.  Gregg  is  largely  in  favour 
of  a  scheme  in  existence  at  the  present  time  which  the 
Department  is  developing,but  I  can  see  a  further  develop- 
ment in  the  scheme  that  Mr.  Gregg  indicates  that  would 
be  useful,  and  that  is,  where  pure-bred  shorthorns  are 
kept,  as  they  are  in  a  large  number  of  cases  in  Ulster, 
that  the  record  of  the  dam  should  be  given  as  a  milker 
with  the  bulls  at  the  sale? — Quite  so,  exactly. 

7347.  That  is  not  exactly  on  the  lines  of  the  Depart- 
ment's scheme,  but  that  would  be  a  further  develop- 
ment of  the  same  idea,  and  it  would  go  to  produce 
practical  results  concurrently  with  the  scheme  at  pre- 
sent in  existence? — It  would  help  to  hasten  matters. 

7348.  Prof.  Mettam. — How  many  cows  are  there  in 
your  Urban  District? — Under  sixty. 

7349.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  getting  the 
regulations  carried  out? — In  two  or  three  cases  we  had 
to  prosecute,  but  on  the  whole  the  people  are  very 
amenable.  They  are  rather  poor  owners  there — small 
men  who  own  three  or  four  or  five  cows.  Three  of 
them  went  out  of  the  trade  owing  to  our  restrictions. 

7350.  Mr.  Wilson. — Has  that  reduced  the  quantity 
of  milk  available? — I  do  not  think  so.  Mr.  Grainger 
can  supply  the  deficiency.  We  did  not  insist  on  new 
buildings,  although  some  of  the  buildings  were  very 
bad;  but  we  imposed  cleanliness  and  lime-washing,  and 
impervious  floors,  and  lighting.  These  were  all  things 
that  any  poor  man  could  do,  and  we  insisted  on 
cleanliness  above  aU  things,  and  I  may  say  that  we 
have  got  it.  1  think  that  before  the  passing  of  the 
Order  you  could  not  have  found  dirtier  byres  than  a. 
few  of  those  in  Holywood. 

7351.  Prof.  Mettam. — What  is  your  method  of  inspec- 
tion?— I  go  round  every  two  months  or  so  and  liave  a 
look  at  the  cows — pass  my  hands  over  the  cow  and 
examine  the  udder.  I  make  inquiries,  and  then,  of 
course,  take  notes  as  to  the  general  condition  of  the 
animals  and  the  cleanliness  of  the  byres. 

7352.  Do  you  think  that  the  inspection  of  the 
veterinary  inspectors  of  the  local  authorities  is  fairly 
uniform? — I  think  so. 

7353.  Do  you  think  the  requirements  of  the  Rural 
District  Council  are  uniform? — I  am  not  so  sure  about 
that. 

7354.  You  think  some  are  harder  than  others  on  the 
dairymen  ? — Y  es. 

7355.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  carrying  out  the 
simple  hygienic  rules? — Yes,  especially  cleanliness  in 
the  milker. 

7356.  They  look  on  it  as  unnecessary? — Yes.  I  find 
in  Holywood,  by  putting  our  man  to  watch  them 
closely,  and  by  doing  judicious  detective  work,  we 
shame  them  into  cleanliness.  If  you  shame  them 
into  cleanliness  for  two  or  three  years  they  may  acquire 
a  habit  of  cleanliness. 

7357.  Do  the  workers  themselves  ol)ject  to  washing 
their  hands? — Yes. 

73.58.  Do  you  put  them  into  overalls? — No.  As  I 
told  you,  we  have  a  lot  of  small  men  in  Holywood. 
We  do  not  trouble  about  overalls  or  anything  of  that 
sort;  but  I  find  in  my  experience  in  the  city  and  the 
country  districts  that  the  milkers  of  cows,  especially 
the  men — the  women  are  more  cleanly — are  terribly 
dirty.  Sometimes  you  will  see  them  milking  with 
quite  dirty  hands.  In  many  cases  I  have  seen  the 
manure  dropping  from  the  hands  into  the  milk  below. 

7359.  You  have  power  to  stop  that? — Yes. 

7360.  Have  you  put  that  power  into  force? — I  have 
not  had  to  do  it  in  Holywood.  At  least  the  man  under 
me  has  not  reported  anything  like  that. 

7361.  About  your  Bang  experiment,  it  was  not 
carried  out  in  its  entirety? — No. 

7362.  It  consisted  of  periodical  applications  of  tuber- 
culin and  the  fattening  off  of  the  reacters? — Fifty-four 
out  of  fifty -nine  cows  were  injected. 

7363.  It  was  not  one  particular  owner  that  took  up 
the  method? — No. 

7304.  The  experiments  that  you  carried  out  were 
useless  practically  as  an  example  of  the  Bang  method? 
—Yes. 

7365.  Of  course,  you  find  that  tuberculin  has  a  great 
diagnostic  power? — Yes,  it  is  of  great  assistance  in 
forming  an  opinion  in  udder  cases. 

7366.  What  is  your  experience  of  the  incidence  of 
tuberculosis  in  cattle;  do  you  think  that  the  averages 
that  we  are  getting  here  are  rather  below  or  above 
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the  general  average? — I  should  say,  from  my  experience 
of  about  twenty-five  years  or  so,  that  tuberculosis  in 
cattle  is  rather  on  the  increase.  I  find  that  where  you 
have  a  well-bred  dairy  cow — that  is,  a  cow  of  the  Short- 
horn type — when  they  get  old  these  animals  almost 
invariably  develop  tuberculosis.  In  Belfast  they  do 
not  get  such  a  chance  of  developing  it;  but  they  do  in 
any  of  the  districts  where  they  are  kept  over.  I  have 
in  my  mind  a  herd  that  I  visited  of  that  kind  where  the 
cows  have  been  kept  over,  and  75  per  cent,  of  them 
reacted. 

7367.  Cows  kept  for  several  years  in  a  byre  show  a 
higher  percentage  of  tuberculosis? — Yes. 

7368.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Have  you  agricultural  labourers 
ir  your  district? — No,  it  is  a  residential  district  that 
I  represent,  and  labourers  do  not  live  in  it,  at  least 
not  to  any  great  extent. 

7369.  What  is  the  class  of  the  population  in  your 
district  at  Holy  wood? — It  is  a  residential  district  of 
the  middle  class.  It  is  only  about  six  miles  from 
Belfast.  There  is  a  population  incidental  to  a  small 
town  who  carry  out  the  work  of  the  town  itself,  and 
the  population  is  very  largely  composed  of  people  who 
go  up  and  down  to  Belfast  daily. 

7370.  It  is  not  what  you  would  call  a  poor  district? — 
No,  I  said  the  dairymen  were  poor,  but  the  district  is 
not  poor. 

7371.  The  supply  of  milk  to  this  district  is  neces- 
sarily a  good  deal  from  the  outside,  and  is  brought  in 
by  train? — No.  It  comes  from  the  rural  district  which 
adjoins  it  to  some  extent. 


7372.  Have  you  power  to  go  into  that  district  too? — 
No. 

7373.  But  you  do? — No.  We  have  a  very  good 
veterinary  officer  in  charge,  and  we  depend  on  him. 

7374.  The  Medical  OfKcer  of  Health,  finding  the 
jieople  under  his  care  infected  by  tuberculosis  or  any 
other  disease,  would  he  necessarily  inform  you  about 
it? — I  expect  he  would,  but  I  have  not  much 
experience  of  it  in  my  district. 

7375.  In  the  ordinary  course  he  would,  and  also  the 
inspector  of  the  Rural  District? — Yes. 

7376.  Miss  McNeili^. — Some  witnesses  have  made 
comments  on  the  want  of  a  recognised  standard  of 
qualifications  for  lay  inspectors.  Have  you  any  idea 
of  what  should  be  recognised  as  qualifying  a  man  for 
the  position  of  an  inspector  of  dairies? — I  should  say, 
in  the  first  place,  that  the  man  should  know  something 
about  dairies. 

7377.  A  man  who  had  been  engaged  in  dairy  work? — 
If  possible;  and  if  he  could  pass  the  examination  of 
the  Royal  Sanitary  Institute,  all  the  better;  but  above 
all,  I  would  have  the  man  a  practical  man  about 
dairies — a  man  who  had  a  knowledge  of  cattle,  and 
what  was  expected  of  a  clean  dairyman. 

7378.  Y'^ou  would  not  think  that  the  appointment  of 
a  man  witliout  any  previous  experience  of  dairies  or 
dairy  work  would  be  advisable? — I  would  say  that. 

The  Chairman. — Thank  you,  Mr.  Gregg,  for  your 
evidence;  we  are  much  obliged  to  you. 
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737(1.  The  Chairman. — You  are  engaged  in  the  dairy 
trade  in  Belfast? — Yes.    I  am  a  farmer  and  dairyman. 

7380.  .\re  you  in  the  city  area? — No,  I  am  in  the 
Rural  District. 

7381.  Do  you  send  milk  into  the  city? — Yes,  into 
the  suburbs. 

738'i.  Has  the  price  of  milk  decreased  or  diminished 
in  recent  years? — It  has  rather  increased,  owing  to  the 
high  price  of  feeding  stuffs. 

7383.  What  is  the  regular  standard  price  in  winter 
and  summer? — 1/-  a  gallon  in  summer  and  1/2  a  gallon 
in  ■winter. 

7384.  The  district  that  you  supply  is  not  a  poor 
district — it  is  not  a  working-class  district? — No. 

7385.  Do  you  find  that  the  residents  in  districts 
such  as  you  supply  are  keen  on  the  price  they  pay 
for  the  milk? — Yes,  they  like  to  get  it  cheap. 

7386.  What  I  would  like  to  know  is  this — do  they 
realise  the  importance  of  getting  a  pure  and  cleanly 
supply? — They  seem  to  recognise  the  importance  of 
milk.  These  residential  districts  that  we  supply  are 
occupied  by  business  men,  who  understand  the  value 
of  milk.    There  are,  of  course,  exceptions. 

7387.  Are  you  in  the  Belfast  Rural  District?— No,  in 
the  Newtownards.  We  are  only  one  mile  outside  the 
city  boundary. 

7388.  What  supervision  have  you  got  in  the  New- 
townards district? — We  have  a  sub-sanitary  officer  and 
a  veterinary  inspector. 

7.389.  Do  they  pay  regular  visits  to  the  dairy? — The 
sanitary  officer  does  frequently,  and  the  veterinary 
inspector  once  a  month. 

7390.  Has  he  ever  condemned  any  animal  in  your 
herd  as  being  suspicious? — No. 

7391.  Does  he  make  a  careful  examination  of  the 
cows? — Yes,  he  examines  them,  and  examines  their 
udders  very  carefully. 

7392.  So  that  you  suffer  no  loss  from  animals  con- 
demned to  slaughter? — No.  He  has  condemned  some 
in  the  district. 

7393.  Do  you  keep  a  large  herd? — From  thirty  to 
forty  cows. 

7.394.  Where  do  you  buy  these? — In  Belfast  market. 

7395.  Invariably? — That  is  the  main  source  of  my 
supply.    I  may  buy  one  from  a  neighbour. 

7396.  These  cows  are  gathered  by  dealers  in  various 
parts  of  Ulster  and  Connaught? — I  suppose  half  of 
them  would  be  coming  out  of  Connaught.  That 
seems  to  be  the  great  source  of  our  supply. 

7397.  Do  you  keep  any  milk  records? — No.  I  weigh 
the  bulk,  and  we  weigh  the  milk  of  separate  cows. 
As  the  milking  is  going  on  I  would  weigh  it. 


7398.  Do  you  keep  the  cows  for  a  second  milking 
period? — Only  the  exceptional  milkers. 

7399.  It  is  not  part  of  your  system  i/^  keep  them 
over  from  one  year  to  another? — No. 

7400.  And  you  think  it  is  economic,  from  the  trade 
point  of  view,  to  buy  in  fresh  milkers  and  sell  them 
when  they  are  bleached? — Yes. 

7401.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  wholesale 
trade? — Twenty  years,  and  I  am  in  the  retail  trade 
for  twelve  years. 

7402.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  difference  in  the 
yield  of  cows  now  as  compared  with  twenty  years  ago? 
—It  was  easier  to  buy  good  dairy  cows  in  Belfast 
market  then  than  it  is  to-day. 

7403.  You  mean  cows  that  would  yield  a  good  supply 
of  milk?— Yes. 

7404.  So  your  experience  would  go  to  show  that 
there  is  a  depreciation  in  the  yield  of  milk  from  cows 
as  a  whole? — Y'es. 

7405.  Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Gregg  as  to  the 
necessity  of  developing  a  breed  of  cows  that  would  be 
more  generous  in  their  yield  of  milk? — I  do. 

7406.  Do  you  think  that  the  introduction  of  what  I 
might  describe  as  the  "  meaty  "  shorthorn  has  a  pre- 
judicial effect  on  the  milk? — Yes. 

7407.  And  the  Aberdeen  Angus? — Yes. 

7408.  In  a  greater  degree? — Yes. 

7409.  Do  you  fatten  your  cows  before  selling? — I  do. 
We  keep  them  until  they  reach  such  a  degree  of 
finish  as  that  they  will  probably  realise  what  they 
cost. 

7410.  What  period  do  you  keep  them  for? — Twelve 
months,  and  some  may  be  kept  into  the  second  year. 

7411.  Some  will  milk  for  a  longer  period  than  others? 
— Yes. 

7412.  And  will  not  fatten  as  rapidly  as  others? — That 
is  so. 

7413.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  enforcing  the 
requirements  laid  down  in  the  Dairies  and  Milkshops 
Order  on  your  servants  who  are  engaged  in  the  milking 
of  the  cows? — I  exercise  supervision  over  them,  and 
insist  on  clean  hands  and  clothes. 

7414.  In  the  absence  of  supervision,  do  you  think  it 
would  be  possible  to  enforce  these  regulations? — In 
some  cases  it  would  not  be  possible. 

7415.  There  are  some  workers  and  you  could  not 
depend  on  if  you  were  not  there  yourself,  or  some 
deputy,  to  see  that  they  were  careful  in  their  habits? — 
Yes. 

7416.  Is  it  insisted  upon  by  your  local  authority 
that  the  workers  should  be  provided  with  the  means 
of  washing  their  hands? — Yes. 
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7417.  Do  you  complain  of  the  conditions  laid  down 
in  this  Order,  and  its  enforcement  on  .you,  as  being 
in  any  degree  exacting  with  regard  to  the  keeping  of 
cows? — No.  I  think  it  is  for  the  people's  advantage, 
and  the  farmers  are  beginning  to  look  on  it  in  Qie 
same  way. 

7418.  They  enter  into  the  spirit  of  it,  and  consider 
that  it  is  the  most  economic  method  of  carrying  on 
their  trade? — Yes. 

7419.  So  that  the  enforcement  of  the  Order  has  been 
no  grievance? — No. 

7420.  The  man  who  wanted  to  carry  on  his  trade 
economically  and  intelligently  should  put  his  house 
in  order  if  there  were  no  regulations  in  existence? — 
Yes,  and  the  Order  has  no  effect  on  them. 

7421.  And  they  have  no  grievance  under  it? — No.  I 
think  our  inspector,  when  he  comes  up  for  examina- 
tion, will  tell  you  the  same  thing. 

7422.  Is  there  a  working-class  population  in  your 
neighbourhood? — There  are  some.  There  are  a  few 
labourers  and  gardeners,  and  a  few  people  of  that 
class. 

7423.  Do  they  secure  a  reasonable  supply  of  milk? — 
Better  than  what  the  poor  in  the  slums  of  Belfast 
would  have. 

7424.  Do  vou  sell  anv  milk  at  all  on  the  farm? — 
No. 

742").  Do  you  encourage  the  trade,  or  have  you  no 
demand? — We  would  not  have  people  coming  about 
the  house. 

7426.  I  mean,  can  the  people  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood — the  working-class  people — procure  milk 
if  they  have  the  money? — They  can  get  it  from  the 
farmers  with  whom  they  work. 

7427.  Do  you  supply  your  own  labourers? — Yes. 
Everyone  that  works  for  a  farmer  is  supplied  by  him. 

7428.  That  is  the  custom  in  the  district? — Yes. 

7429.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  dairy  scheme  which 
is  being  run  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the 
production  of  bulls  of  a  milking  strain? — I  have  some 
knowledge  of  it. 

7430.  Are  you  co-operating  in  any  way? — Not  very 
much  in  our  district. 

7431.  Have  some  people  applied  to  have  their 
cows  inspected,  and  undertaken  to  keep  records? — Yes, 
I  know  a  few. 

7432.  Do  you  think  that  the  Department's  scheme 
is  in  the  right  direction? — I  do. 

7433.  What  do  you  consider  is  the  average  yield  of 
cows  bought  as  yours  are  in  the  public  market  simply 
on  their  appearance? — I  can  only  give  you  the  average 
of  a  friend  of  mine  who  is  in  the  trade,  milking  forty 
cows.  He  took  a  record  of  his  cows,  and  bought  good 
cows,  and  showed  considerable  judgment  in  buying 
them,  and  they  averaged  up  to  almost  800  gallons. 

7434.  They  were  good  cows? — Yes.  He  buys  good 
cows,  and  he  pays  good  prices  for  them.  These 
average  from  700  to  800  gallons. 

7435.  Forty  cows?— Yes. 

7436.  That  would  be  for  a  period  of  twelve  months? 
— Yes. 

7437.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  yield  of  milk  for  the 
entire  period,  or  for  a  fixed  period  of  twelve  months?— 
Yes,  for  twelve  months. 

7438.  Do  your  own  cows  get  up  to  that  average? — I 
don't  keep  a  record,  but  the  cows  are  very  like  what 
I  would  buy.  Any  dairyman  who  would  select  his 
cows  carefully  would  have  700  gallons. 

7439.  I  take  it  you  feed  your  cows  well? — les. 

7440.  Do  you  give  them  roots — mangolds  and 
turnips? — Yes,  and  Indian  meal  and  cotton  cake  and 
ground  oats,  and  some  other  things. 

7441.  What  do  you  believe  is  the  best  milk-feeding? 
— People  in  the  retail  trade  are  very  fond  of  cotton 
cake. 

7442.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  selling  milk  when 
the  cows  are  fed  on  turnips? — If  you  use  these  cakes 
and  meals  the  flavour  will  not  be  affected. 

7443.  Are  the  cows  turned  loose  during  the  winter 
season  at  any  time? — Hardly,  in  Ulster. 

7444.  They  are  pastured  in  the  ordinary  way  in 
summer? — Yes. 

7445.  Do  you  give  them  any  artificial  feeding  on  the 
grass? — Always  meal  and  cake. 

7446.  And  the  friend  of  whom  you  spoke,  does  he 
feed  his  cattle  in  the  same  fashion? — Yes. 

7447.  That  would  account  for  the  fact  in  a  large 
degree  that  he  has  got  above  the  ordinary  yield? — All 
the  farmers  in  our  district  feed  on  mearand  cake  all 
the  year  round.    There  is  no  exception. 


7448.  Can  you  suggest  any  means  whereby  it  would 
be  possible  to  improve  the  produce  of  milk  from  the  cow 
other  than  the  scheme  which  has  already  been  put 
into  operation  by  the  Department? — I  would  suggest 
that  they  would  give  premiums  for  bulls  of  a  milking 
strain  and  prizes  at  local  shows. 

7449.  They  do  propose  doing  that? — Yes.  Last  year, 
at  the  North-East  Show,  there  were  two  premium 
animals  offered  for  sale,  and  they  sold  at  a  small 
price — £12. 

7450.  So  you  would  suggest  that  prizes  would  be 
offered  for  such  animals  to  compete  amongst  them- 
selves, and  not  in  competition  with  the  pure-bred 
shorthorns? — Yes. 

7451.  I  quite  agree? — The  farmers  depend  largely 
on  the  prize  list  when  buying  cattle. 

7452.  So  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  if 
classes  were  established  at  local  shows  at  which  liberal 
prizes  would  be  offered? — Yes. 

7453.  The  advantages  offered  at  the  present  time  are 
neither  very  immediate  or  substantial? — No.  Some  of 
these  cattle  I  mentiont  d  realise  little  more  than  store 
prices.  Another  thing  I  would  like  to  say  is  that  I 
would  be  very  much  in  favour  of  the  milk  records. 

7454.  Even  though  you  don't  keep  them  yourself? — I 
have  not  had  an  opportunity. 

7455.  If  you  were  keeping  your  cows  year  in  and 
year  out  you  would  keep  records? — Yes. 

7456.  Do  you  ever  buy  springers? — Yes,  always. 

7457.  What  becomes  of  the  calves? — I  send  them 
to  the  country. 

7458.  They  don't  join  in  the  general  massacre  that 
takes  place  in  Belfast? — No.  We  don't  sell  many 
calves  in  the  market  in  Belfast.  They  are  ordered 
months  in  advance.  I  attend  the  market  here,  and  it 
is  only  the  bad  calves  that  are  sent  in  to  the  market. 
There  are  hundreds  of  good  calves  sold  every  week. 
We  have  Dublin  men  who  attend  to  buy  calves  in  our 
market.  They  are  worth  from  25/-  to  £3  each,  and 
I  look  upon  it  as  only  the  badly-coloured  calves  and 
the  calves  of  bad  shape  that  go  into  the  abattoir.  These 
calves  are  only  a  few  days  old. 

7459.  Lady  Everard. — At  the  price  of  store  cattle  it 
would  pay  farmers  to  rear  calves? — Yes. 

7460.  Mr.  Wilson. — You  have  been  in  the  business 
long  enough  to  know  whether  there  has  been  any  con- 
siderable change  in  it.  Would  you  say  that  the  margin 
of  profit  is  greater  or  less  than  it  was? — Less.  We 
were  buying  meals  and  cakes  from  £i  to  £7,  and 
now  they  are  from  £8  to  ^10. 

7461.  Would  you  consider  that  the  cost  of  the  cow 
you  are  buying  has  gone  up? — les,  by  £2  a  head. 

7462.  Have  you  had  to  increase  wages  at  all? — Yes. 

7463.  Has  the  cost  of  the  carrying  out  of  the  Order 
influenced  many  people? — I  understand  it  has  affected 
the  small  towns  where  people  keep  one  or  two  or 
three  cows.    These  people  were  put  out  of  the  trade. 

7464.  Would  you  consider  that  these  would  be  a  big 
loss  to  the  supply? — No,  one  big  man  could  supply  as 
much  as  twenty  of  them. 

7465.  The  reduction  in  the  supply  is  not  serious? — 
No. 

7466.  Have  you  any  experience  of  the  tuberculin 
test? — I  was  interested  in  it  in  the  case  of  four  fat 
cows  this  year.  They  averaged  £20.  We  got  the 
veterinary  surgeon  to  test  these  four  cows,  with  the 
result  that  two  of  the  cows  reacted  and  two  did  not. 

7467.  This  was  for  your  own  satisfaction? — For  the 
satisfaction  of  a  friend  of  mine.  One  of  these  cows  was 
sold  in  a  local  town.  The  veterinary  surgeon  saw 
the  cow  killed.  She  had  reacted,  and  she  died  a 
sound  cow  as  far  as  he  could  see.  The  other  cow 
came  to  Belfast  and  was  sold  for  £2B,  and  she  passed 
our  inspector  as  a  sound  cow ;  she  had  also  reacted. 
One  of  the  other  cows  went  to  a  neighbouring  towc 
and  we  could  not  trace  her.  Her  price  was  £21  15s.  ; 
she  did  not  react.  Another  cow  was  killed  in  the 
public  abattoir,  and  her  lungs  were  badly  affected  with 
tuberculosis,  and  she  had  not  reacted. 

7468.  The  Chairman. — And  the  tuberculin  test  wa? 
applied  by  a  professional  man? — Yes. 

7469.  That  goes  to  discount  the  value  of  the  test?— 
Yes. 

7470.  Mr.  Wilson. — That  did  not  encourage  you 
to  bother  very  much  about  it? — No. 

7471.  The  Chairman. — It  is  very  interesting  to  know 
exactly  what  was  the  result  in  specific  cases  where  the 
test  has  been  scientifically  carried  out? — We  had  the 
thing  sifted  out  to  the  end.  We  followed  the  matter 
up  to  the  very  end. 
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7472.  Mr.  Wilson. — Do  you  think  that  if  some 
means  were  devised  by  which  the  dairy  farmer  could  be 
encouraged  to  preserve  his  big  milking  cows  for 
breeding  purposes  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  country? 
—Yes. 

747S.  In  other  words,  that  the  suggestion  f)f  the 
premium  cow  should  be  developed? — Yes,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  figures  of  the  Department  show  more 
dairy  cows  in  the  country  now  than  ever. 

7474.  But  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  they  are 
of  the  same  high  quality  as  they  were? — No. 

7475.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  licensing 
question? — I  would  have  no  objection  to  it.  I  would 
favoiu-  the  individual,  but  not  the  premises,  being 
licensed. 

7476.  The  Chairman. — You  would  be  in  favour  of  a 
licence  only  being  granted  to  a  person  of  whom  the 
local  authority  had  some  knowledge,  and  in  whom  they 
would  have  confidence  that  he  would  carry  on  a  legiti- 
mate trade? — Yes. 

7477.  Mr.  Wilson. — You  do  not  deal  with  the 
problem  of  the  supply  of  milk  in  the  poorer  districts  in 
Belfast? — No,  but  I  have  heard  dairymen  talking 
about  it. 

7478.  Evidently  from  what  we  have  been  told  the 
people  in  these  districts  do  not  get  a  sufficient  supply? 
— -No,  they  hardly  get  any. 

7479.  Tifie  people  do  not  seem  to  know  the  value  of 
it? — They  do  not  want  it. 

7480.  if  they  wanted  it  the  dairy  trade  could  supply 
it?_Yes. 

7481.  Even  if  the  trade  was  small? — Yes,  they  would 
get  any  quantity  they  wanted.  It  is  not  the  milk  that 
kills  the  poor  people's  children,  but  the  want  of  it. 

7482.  Have  you  any  comments  to  make  as  to  the 
evidence  about  the  collection  of  samples? — The  samples 
taken  by  the  Belfast  officials  do  not  represent  the 
quality  of  the  milk  sold  in  Belfast. 

748;j.  Why? — The  inspector's  business  is  to  find  out 
the  people  who  are  giving  a  poisonous  article.  They 
know  the  man  who  gives  good  milk.  They  devote  all 
their  energies  to  the  shady  milk.  Good  dairymen 
would  not  have  samples  taken  from  them  so  often. 
This  brings  the  apparent  standard  of  Belfast  milk 
lower  than  what  it  really  is. 

7484.  The  Chairman. — But  from  the  administrative 
point  of  view  the  practice  is  quite  legitimate,  because 
in  reality  they  are  carrying  on  a  poisonous  trade  that 
they  must  deal  with? — I  do  not  complain  of  the  men; 
they  are  doing  their  best.  I  believe  we  have  a  higher 
standard  of  milk  than  in  Manchester  and  Liverpool. 

7485.  Mr.  Wilson. — The  samples  are  not  taken  with 
a  view  to  finding  out  the  average  quality  of  the  milk 
sold  in  the  city,  but  of  getting  at  the  offenders? — Yes. 

7486.  And  if  it  were  taken  to  find  out  the  ordinary 
standard  of  the  milk  the  record  would  be  much 
higher? — Yes. 

7487.  Do  you  find  the  inspectors  more  vigilant  in 
the  morning  or  in  the  evening? — The  majority  of  the 
samples  would  be  taken  in  the  morning. 

7488.  Is  the  bulk  of  that  milk  produced  that 
morning? — Practically  all  is  produced  that  morning. 

7489.  So  that  there  would  be  a  tendency  to  exaggerate 
the  number  of  samples  that  would  show  a  low  per- 
centage of  fatty  material? — Yes.  The  careful  man 
might  come  below  the  standard  in  the  morning  supply. 

7490.  What  is  your  idea  as  to  municipalising  the 
supply? — It  is  hard  to  say  how  it  would  be  practicable. 

7491.  |  The  Chairman. — Do  you  happen  to  know  any 
dairy  proprietor  who  supplies  milk  exclusively  to  a  poor 
working-class  population? — Yes,  sir.  There  would  be 
fifty  men  in  Belfast  whoso  trade  would  be  exclusively 
among  the  working  classes. 

7492.  I  am  not  reflecting  on  any  individual,  but  da. 
you  tliink  that  the  men  in  that  class  of  trade  are  less 
careful  than  men  who  do  a  higher  class  trade? — I  don't 
know  really. 

7493.  Is  there  any  man,  keeping  a  dairy  like  you  do, 
who  sends  milk  into  Belfast  and  sells  it  to  a  working- 
class  population? — I  suppose  there  are. 

7494.  Do  you  know  of  any? — No.  The  majority  of 
the  farmers  in  our  locality  raise  large  quantities  of 
milk,  and  the  purveyors'  carts  come  out  from  Belfast 
and  lift  it  at  so  much  a  gallon.  There  are  a  very 
limited  number  who  do  a  retail  and  wholesale  trade. 
They  nearly  all  sell  to  Belfast  men. 

7495.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  price  paid 
by  the  direct  consumer  to  you  and  the  price  of  the 
milk  to  the  wholesale  purveyor? — I  suppose  it  would 
be  from  3d.  to  5d.  a  gallon. 


7496.  Surely  it  does  not  cost  from  3d.  to  5d.  a 
gallon  to  distribute  your  milk? — I  think  it  costs  3d.  a 
gallon. 

7497.  Your  estimate  of  the  cost  of  distribution  would 
be  yd.  a  gallon? — Y'es. 

7498.  Mr.  Wilson. — Have  you  any  experience  of 
typhoid  carriers? — No;  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  have 
no  experience. 

7499.  Mr.  O'Brien.— Have  you  many  labourers  in 
your  district — agricultural  labourers? — There  are  what 
the  farmers  need. 

7500.  How  are  they  housed? — Some  of  the  farmers 
have  cottages  of  their  own,  and  there  are  some  Union 
cottages. 

7501.  Are  there  many  cottages  under  the  Acts? — In 
our  Union  I  would  say  four  hundred  or  five  hundred, 
and  about  three  hundred  in  hands.  We  stood  first  in 
the  North  of  Ireland  for  the  number  of  cottages  we  had 
built. 

7502.  Previous  to  that  were  the  labourers  well 
housed? — Not  particularly  well. 

7503.  Now  they  are  pretty  well  housed? — Yes,  since 
the  Act  came  into  force.  The  medical  officers  have 
been  doing  their  duty  better;  they  have  been  looking 
after  the  old  houses,  and  houses  have  been  improved. 

7504.  Now  that  the  labourers  live  in  their  own 
cottages,  where  do  they  get  their  supply  of  milk? — 
They  mostly  get  it  from  the  farmer  they  work  for. 

7505.  But  does  he  not  say,  "  you  have  got  your 
cottage  and  you  are  independent  of  me  "? — In  a  great 
many  cases  the  milk  is  included  in  the  labourer's 
wages. 

7506.  So  that  on  the  whole  the  labourer  is  pretty  well 
able  to  get  a  supply  of  milk? — There  is  no  trouble 
in  our  locality.  In  some  localities  there  might  be  a 
little  trouble,  but  not  in  our  immediate  district. 

7507.  The  Chairman. — I  would  like  to  know  have  you 
any  difficulty  with  your  dairy  workers? — No. 

7508.  You  get  them  to  attend  to  their  work  on 
Sundays? — Yes. 

7509.  Do  you  pay  dairy  workers  higher  wages  than 
the  farm  hands? — We  have  to  pay  our  milkmen  higher 
wages. 

7510.  You  say  you  do  not  have  any  difficulty  in 
getting  Sunday  woik  done? — Not  much. 

7511.  That  difficulty  has  not  increased  in  recent 
years?— I  don't  think  so. 

7512.  What  wages  do  you  pay  your  ordinary 
milkers? — Our  ordinary  labourers  get  from  8/-  to  10/- 
a  week  and  their  food. 

7513.  If  they  were  living  in  a  cottage  of  their  own 
what  would  they  get? — About  14/-  per  week.  This 
would  not  include  a  free  cottage  and  other  advantages 
equal  to  2/-  or  2/6  a  week. 

7514.  And  these  men  assist  in  the  milking? — Some 
of  them.  The  men  working  with  horses  do  not  milk  at 
all. 

7514a.  The  other  men  engaged  on  the  farm  would 
milk? — Some  of  them  would. 

7515.  Do  any  women  milk? — Yes,  it  is  partly  done 
with  the  help  of  women. 

7516.  'They  do  nothing  on  the  farm  except  assist  in 
the  milking? — Some  labourers'  wives  would  do  other 
things. 

7517.  What  time  do  you  start  milking  in  the 
morning? — About  five  o'clock.  Every  dairyman  has 
his  own  time.  The  time  of  milking  depends  on  the 
distance  the  milk  has  to  be  taken. 

7518.  What  time  is  the  milking  done  in  the  after- 
noon?— About  two  o'clock. 

7519.  Is  there  much  difference  between  the  quality 
of  the  milk  in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening? — Yes, 
the  evening  milk  is  richer  in  fat. 

7520.  Have  you  ever  tested  thi'  milk  to  ascertain 
how  much  higher  the  percentage  of  fat  is  in  the  morn- 
ing than  in  the  evening? — Yes,  many  times. 

7521.  Is  there  a  marked  difference  in  the 
quality  of  the  milk? — Yes,  a  great  deal  of  difference. 
It  is  lower  in  solids,  but  richer  in  fats,  in  the  evening. 

7522.  Mr.  W^ilson. — What  about  the  custom  that 
exists  of  selling  milk  in  the  streets — is  that  practically 
a  universal  custom? — I  think  it  is. 

7523.  Sometimes  there  is  a  shortage  in  the  supply 
and  sometimes  a  surplus? — Yes. 

7524.  There  is  no  way  of  preventing  the  driver  from 
buying  milk  from  a  contaminated  source? — No. 

7525.  The  Chairman. — Has  that  happened? 

Mr.  Wilson. — I  think  it  is  oJie  or  tbo  most  risky 
factors  in  the  trade. 

2  H  f} 
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The  Chairman. — Does  it  sometimes  happen,  Mr. 
Morrow,  that  your  man,  when  he  goes  out  with  his 
usual  supply,  would  find  that  it  was  insufficient  for 
his  own  customers? — It  might. 

7i>2(i.  And  in  order  to  save  the  customers  from 
disappointment  he  procures  milk  from  other  sources 
and  sells  it  as  your  milk? — Yes. 

7527.  And  that  milk  may  happen  to  he  adulterated 
and  unclean,  and  you  would  be  open  to  prosecution  for 
having  sold  it? — Yes. 

7528.  On  the  other  hand,  does  it  ever  happen  that 
your  man  takes  out  a  quantity  of  milk  which  is  in 
excess  of  the  requirements  of  the  day? — He  practically 
knows  what  to  take  out. 

7529.  Is  he  ever  obliged  to  bring  back  any?— Yes,  a 
quart  or  two. 

7530.  Mr.  Wilson. — It  is  the  ordinary  convention  of 
the  trade  to  oblige  another  vendor? — Yes. 

7531.  The  Chairman. — It  would  be  a  serious  loss  to 
have  surplus  milk  that  could  not  be  churned? — But 
people  have  always  facilities  for  churning. 

7532.  Mr.  O'Brien. — You  gave  the  average  yield  of 
milk  in  the  case  of  a  herd  belonging  to  a  friend  of 
yours  as  800  gallons  per  cow  for  the  year? — Yes. 

7533.  That  is  a  very  high  average  as  compared  with 
the  whole  country.  It  is  practically  double  the  average 
of  Ireland.  Does  that  man  milk  only  one  cow  during 
the  year,  or  is  there  a  succession  of  cows? — He  has 
an  average  of  forty  cows. 

7534.  During  the  year?— les. 

7535.  .\nd  thev  were  coming  in  at  different  times? — 
Yes. 

7536.  So  that  there  would  be  practically  the  full 
flush  of  each  cow?- — Yes.  These  cows  would  only 
average  one  year,  and  the  average  was  almost  800 
gallons.    These  were  not  average  cows. 

7537.  Also  the  percentage  of  milk  fat  seems  to  be 
high  in  Belfast.  You  were  saying  just  now  that  we 
had  no  right  to  take  the  samples  referred  to  this  morn- 
ing by  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  Inspector  as  represent- 
ing the  quality  of  the  average  milk  of  Belfast — that 
the  average  would  be  higher  than  these  samples  would 
represent  ?^ — Yes. 


7538.  So  that  you  appear  to  think  that  there  is  an 
exceptionally  good  quality  of  milk  in  Belfast? — Yes. 
As  compared  with  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  and  other  towns, 
the  standard  in  Belfast  is  very  much  higher.    I  have 
the  figures  here. 

7539.  I  think  it  is  higher  than  was  shown  in  Dublin, 
and  you  sell  the  milk  cheaper,  and  you  don't  complain 
that  you  are  driven  out  of  the  trade? — I  have  the 
average  of  some  cities  here  where  the  milk  was  testoJ 
for  tubercle.  In  Glasgow  the  percentage  was  31  out  of 
243  cows  examined;  and  in  Edinburgh,  out  of  927 
cows,  the  percentage  was  19. 

7540.  Mr.  Wilson. — It  all  depends  on  how  the 
samples  were  selected.  If  they  were  taken  from 
suspected  cows  the  percentage  would  be  probably 
higher? — There  has  been  a  lot  said  about  inspection. 
There  has  been  a  feeling  abroad  that  there  is  great 
objection  to  inspection.  I  don't  find  that  at  all.  Of 
course,  the  feeling  abroad  is  that  the  veterinary 
inspector  objects  to  anybody  but  a  veterinary  inspector 
going  over  his  work. 

7541.  The  Chairman. — So  that  you  would  suggest  that 
the  hostility  exhibited  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  local  veterinary  inspector  objects  to  have  non- 
professional men  going  in  to  criticise  his  work? — That 
has  been  the  objection  to  the  Belfast  inspector  going 
out,  and  that  was  why  they  advised  the  farmers  not 
to  allow  this  inspection. 

7542.  Mr.  Jordan  also  found  some  feeling  of  dis- 
inclination to  allow  him  to  inspect  in  many  instances, 
so  that  it  could  not  be  what  you  regard  as  a  question 
of  professional  etiquette? — He  has  visited  few  of  the 
districts.  It  has  been  the  man  under  him  that  has 
done  it.  Personally,  I  am  in  favour  of  an  inspector 
from  a  central  body  being  appointed. 

7543.  You  think  that  that  would  be  the  most 
effective  way  to  control  the  trade? — Yes.  Having  a 
Local  Government  Board  Inspector  to  look  after  a 
certain  number  of  districts.  Dairymen  are  not  afraid 
of  inspection.  It  is  more  the  veterinary  inspector  who 
objects. 


Mr.  Charles 

7544.  The  Chairman. — You  are  engaged  in  the  milk 
trade  within  the  area  of  the  City  of  Belfast? — Yes. 

7545.  Do  you  find  the  inspection  by  the  officers  of 
the  Belfast  Public  Health  Committee  in  any  degree 
fxacting  or  irksome? — I  cannot  say  that  I  do.  I 
don't  think  they  expect  more  than  what  is  necessary. 

7546.  The  standard  that  they  have  laid  down,  you 
think,  is  perfectly  reasonable  and  legitimate? — Yes. 

7547.  Do  you  think  it  is  unfair  competition  for  the 
dairymen  in  the  City  of  Belfast  to  be  obliged  to 
compete  with  those  engaged  in  the  trade  in  other 
districts  where  the  same  regulations  are  not  enforced? 
— It  is  hardly  fair  to  the  Belfast  dairymen.  I  should 
say  that  tliey  wore  placed  at  a  disadvantage. 

7548.  What  district  do  you  supply? — I  live  on  the 
Ormeau  Road,  and  generally  supply  in  that  district; 
that  is  the  south  side. 

7549.  Is  it  a  working-class  district? — Not  altogether. 

7550.  Houses  which  are  let  at  a  rent  of  £20  or  £30 
a  year,  and  which  the  city  clerk  or  the  salesman  in 
the  store  would  occupy? — Quite  so. 

7551.  What  quantity  of  milk  would  a  family  of  that 
kind  take  for  the  support  of  the  household? — Very 
little — generally  from  a  quart  to  three  pints  for  a 
family  of  about  five;  and  in  my  opinion  it  is  quite 
too  little. 

7552.  That  is  all  they  would  take,  even  though  there 
might  be  small  children  in  the  house? — Yes;  perhaps 
a  baby  on  the  bottle. 

7553.  Do  you  make  any  special  provision  for  milk  for 
young  children"? — No.  But  a  customer  might  ask  for 
the  milk  of  one  particular  cow  and  we  would  give  it. 
Very  few  now  want  the  one  cow's  milk,  and  I  think 
that  is  due  to  the  advice  of  medical  men. 

75.54.  What  has  led  up  to  that  change,  do  you  know? 
— So  far  as  I  see,  medical  men  have  pointed  out  that 
there  is  a  danger  of  one  cow  going  wrong,  and  that  it 
is  safer  to  take  the  milk  from  the  whole  dairy  herd. 

7555.  They  think  it  is  safer  to  take  the  milk  from 
the  bulk  of  the  whole  herd  rather  than  from  a  particular 
cow?  — Yes. 


OSS  examined. 

7556.  Mr.  Wilson. — Would  you  not  put  it  this  way, 
that  if  the  one  cow  goes  wrong  the  child  must  suffer? — 
I  don't  know  any  dairyman  who  supplies  that  kind  of 
milk  to  an  infant. 

7557.  But  he  might  not  know  it? — Then  he  does 
not  mind  his  business.  He  should  exercise  special 
care  in  the  case  of  infants. 

7558.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  any  knowledge  of 
the  condition  in  which  milk  is  sent  into  the  City  of 
Belfast  which  is  raised  in  the  outside  area? — Only  hear- 
say evidence. 

7559.  You  do  not  purvey  any  of  it  yourself? — No.  I 
produce  the  milk  myself. 

7560.  You  don't  take  in  any  milk? — No. 

7561.  Do  you  keep  any  milk  records? — Only  in  a 
general  way. 

7562.  Do  you  follow  the  ordinary  custom  of  keeping 
milch  cows  for  only  one  milking  period,  and  *\iou 
fattening  them  off? — ^es;  dairymen  generally  do  that. 

7563.  How  long  are  you  in  the  trade? — Since  I  was 
ten  or  eleven  years  of  age,  and  you  can  judge  yourself 
how  long  I  am  in  it  from  that. 

7564.  Speaking  from  your  experience,  is  it  your 
opinion  that  the  quantity  of  milk  yielded  by  the  cow 
has  increased  or  diminished? — My  belief  is  that  it  is 
extremely  hard  to  get  a  sufficient  number  of  good 
cattle.  Every  year  it  is  getting  harder  apparently. 
The  milking  strain  seems  to  be  getting  worse.  England 
and  Scotland  have  pretty  well  drained  Ireland  of  the 
good  cows.  Nothing  will  do  the  Englishman  but  the 
very  best  of  heifers.  They  take  away  all  the  best 
animals. 

7565.  And  the  result  of  that  is  that  the  mediocre  or 
second-class  animals  are  left? — Yes,  too  great  a  pro- 
portion of  them,  and  too  small  a  proportion  of  the  first- 
class  animals 

7566.  Do  the  cross-Channel  buyers  attend  Belfast? 
— They  go  to  the  outside  fairs  themselves  now.  They 
used  to  come  to  Belfast. 

7567.  And  they  ship  direct  from  the  fairs? — They 
ship  from  Belfast  or  Dublin.  Of  course,  Irish  town 
dairymen,  as  a  general  rule,  don't  want  heifers  of  the 
first  or  second  calving. 
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7568.  Have  you  any  views  as  regards  licensing — 
would  you  be  in  favour  of  it? — I  would,  certainlj*. 

7569.  And  you  do  not  think  that  the  people  in  the 
trade  would  have  any  reason  to  complain  if  it  was 
made  universal? — I  would  not,  and  I  do  not  see  how 
anyone  could. 

7570.  Would  you  think  it  would  be  reasonable  to 
invest  local  authorities  with  power  to  refuse  a  licence 
to  a  person  whose  antecedents  would  not  warrant  the 
belief  that  he  would  carry  out  a  legitimate  trade? — Yes. 

7571.  Have  you  any  difficulty  with  your  workers; 
are  they  more  difficult  to  procure? — They  are  more 
difficult  to  procure.  There  are  not  so  many  working- 
men  as  there  used  to  be,  and  we  find  it  pretty  hard 
to  get  them. 

7572.  We  had  it  in  evidence  in  Dublin  that  these 
workers  were  nomads  and  people  without  fixed  resi- 
dences. Is  there  a  want  of  continuity  in  their  ser- 
vices?— I  have  not  found  it  so.  One  man  is  with  me 
twelve  years;  another  ten  or  eleven  years;  and  the 
other  man  nearly  as  long. 

7573.  Mr.  Wilson. — Would  it  be  fair  to  ask  the  rate 
of  wages? — Twenty-two  shillings  and  sixpence  a  week, 
and  some  milk  and  some  extras — generally  their  tea. 

7574.  They  reach  the  level  of  the  skilled  labourer 
in  the  city? — Yes.  These  three  men  never  lost  any 
money  while  in  my  service. 

7575.  The  Chairman. — When  do  they  start  work? — 
They  start  about  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  con- 
tinue as  late  as  possible  in  the  evening. 

7576.  Do  you  find  considerable  difference  in  the 
quality  of  the  morning  and  evening  milk? — I  find  it  is 
not  so  great  in  my  case,  because  I  equalise  the  periods 
of  milking. 

7577.  Mr.  O'Brien. — How  do  you  manage  to  suit 
your  customers  in  that  case — don't  they  expect  to  have 
their  milk  delivered  at  a  certain  hour? — They  have  to 
take  it  when  they  get  it. 

7578.  The  Chairman. — Living  in  the  city  you  have 
not  to  waste  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  to  get 
into  the  city? — Quite  so. 

7579.  It  is  whipped  into  the  carts  and  delivered 
immediately  ? — Yes. 

7580.  And  you  save  considerable  time  in  that  way? — 
Quite  so. 

.  7581.  Have  you  any  reason  to  complain  of  the 
manner  in  which  samples  are  taken  for  analysis? — No, 
I  think  it  is  done  very  fairly. 

7582.  Do  you  consider  that  the  return  made  in  the 

report  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Belfast 
district  fairly  represents  the  standard  of  milk  sold  in 
the  city? — No,  because,  as  the  last  witness  explained, 
the  samples  of  delinquents  are  taken  very  often. 

7583.  One  can  quite  understand  why  that  is  done 
from  the  administrative  point  of  view? — Yes. 

7584.  Your  point  would  be  that  these  samples  are 
not  a  fair  indication  of  the  ordinary  standard  of  milk 
supplied  to  the  city? — That  is  my  opinion. 

7585.  Regarding  the  price  paid  for  cows,  in  your 
experience  has  it  varied — is  it  greater  or  less  than  it 
was? — Greater,  and  showing  an  increase  every  year. 

7586.  A  steady  increase? — Yes. 

7587.  Do  you  give  grains  to  your  cows? — No.  I 
don't  like  them. 

7588.  Do  you  feed  your  cows  to  beef  when  their 
milking  period  is  finished? — Not  altogether.  We 
always  keep  a  bull  in  the  winter  season,  and  will  serve 
a  proportion  of  the  cattle. 

7589.  You  don't  sell  the  cattle  ofi  after  one  milking? 
~-Yes;  we  only  serve  cattle  that  have  proved  remunera- 
tive. 

7590.  You  don't  keep  records? — No. 

7591.  Do  you  know  from  general  observation  that 
these  animals  are  profitable  to  keep? — Yes. 

7592.  Would  you  tell  us  what  is  the  average  of  your 
herd  in  the  twelve  months? — I  would  say  about  800 
gallons. 

7593.  Would  they  reach  that  standard?— Yes.  The 
town  dairymen  buy  a  good  class  of  cow. 

7594.  Do  you  feed  any  roots  to  your  cow? — Yes, 
about  35  lbs.  a  day.    We  seldom  give  them  mangolds. 

7595.  Do  you  give  them  turnips? — Yes. 


7596.  Is  there  any  difficulty  with  regard  to  turnips 
tainting  the  milk? — I  never  heard  any  such  complaint. 

7597.  It  needs  a  little  caution  in  the  feeding  to  ensure 

that  there  would  be  no  flavour  given  to  the  milk?  

If  the  cattle  are  milked  immediately  after  being  fed 
on  turnips  there  is  a  taint,  but  if  they  are  not  fed 
until  after  they  are  milked  there  is  no  trouble.  I 
feed  my  cows  according  to  the  price  of  the  feeding 
stuffs.    I  must  have  hay. 

7598.  You  don't  like  straw?— I  prefer  hay.  Of 
course,  if  a  man  has  straw  of  his  own  there  is  tempta- 
tion to  use  it. 

7599.  You  would  prefer  to  buy  hay  at  an  enhanced 
price  rather  than  give  straw? — Yes. 

7600.  Are  grains  used  by  any  city  dairymen? — I 
should  say  they  are  used  by  some  people  in"  the  milk 
trade. 

7601.  But,  as  a  rule,  they  are  not  regarded  as  a 
suitable  diet  for  dairy  cows?— I  cannot  tell  you  what 
other  people  think. 

7602.  They  are  so  regarded  in  Dublin  I  know? — 
Certainly  I  agree  with  that. 

7603.  Lady  Everard. — Do  you  keep  your  cattle  in 
the  house  in  the  winter? — Yes. 

7604.  The  Chairman. — During  the  summer  do  you 
send  them  to  grass? — Yes. 

7605.  Have  you  land  of  your  own? — Yes,  and  I  take 
some  as  well. 

7606.  Has  there  been  any  increase  in  the  rent 
charged  for  grazing  land  during  recent  years? — I  can- 
not say  there  has. 

7607.  Mr.  Wilson.— I  take  it  broadly  that  you  would 
subscribe  to  Mr.  Morrow's  opinions  regarding  the 
questions  I  put  to  him?— I  should  say  I  would. 

7608.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  given  any  con- 
sideration to  the  question  of  improving  the  dairy  herds 
in  the  same  manner  as  Mr.  Gregg  indicated?— I  did 
not  hear  Mr.  Gregg's  evidence. 

7609.  Anything  that  would  improve  the  milk-yielding 
properties  of  the  cow  would  be  of  interest  to' you?— 
Yes. 

7610.  And  you  would  approve  of  any  scheme  with 
that  object?- Yes. 

7611.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — You  made  reference 

as  to  how  samples  of  milk  are  taken  for  analvsis?  

Yes. 

7612.  Is  it  that  you  don't  think  that  the  present 
methods  are  the  best  methods?— I  don't  see  how  there 
could  be  any  improvement.  I  find  that  the  inspectors 
take  samples  from  all  the  dairymen  in  Belfast,  but 
much  more  often  from  men  who  are  of  a  doubtful 
character. 

7613.  The  Chairman.— Is  there  any  other  point,  Mr 
Ross,  you  would  like  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
Commission  to?— I  cannot  say  there  is,  except  that  I 
would  bke  to  see  outside  dairies  inspected. 

r favour  of  a  uniform  administration 
of  the  Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order?  Yes. 

7615.  You  think  that  the  conditions  under  which 
milk  IS  produced  in  the  country  should  be  the  same 
as  in  the  towns? — Yes. 

7616.  And  that  it  is  unfair  competition  to  have  men 
in  the  city  competing  with  men  in  the  country,  where 
there  is  no  strict  supervision?— Yes.  The  regulations 
are  not  so  good  in  the  country,  ten  or  twelve  miles 
away,  but  they  would  be  good  enough  near  the  city. 

7617.  What  would  be  the  maximum  distance  from 
which  milk  would  be  sent  to  Belfast?— There  is  milk 
corning  from  Monaghan,  and  I  think  there  is  very 
little  supervision  over  that  milk. 

7618   Mr   O'Brien.— I  suppose  you  are  not  a  philan- 
thropist?—I  cannot  afford  it  in  the  first  place. 

7619.  You  are  making  this  business  pay?— Yes. 

7620.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  are  a  philanthropist 
compared  with  the  dairy-keepers  of  Dublin  .  They 
charge  more  for  their  milk  than  you  do,  and  some  of 
them  complain  that  they  are  being  driven  out  of  the 
trade?— This  is  the  first  season  in  my  time  that  3,i-d 
a  quart  was  charged  for  milk  in  Belfast.  It  has  been 
a  most  exceptional  season  in  the  North. 

7621.  You  do  not  feed  your  animals  on  any  green 
crops— silage?— There  is  no  silo.  The  people  were 
against  it,  because  they  said  they  could  not  bear  the 
smell  of  it. 


The  Commission  then  adjourned  at  5.10  p.m.  until  the  foUoicing  niornin 
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NINETEENTH  DAY.— THURSDAY,  15th  FEBRUARY,  1912. 

The  Commissioners  resumed  their  Sittings  in  the  City  Hall,  Belfast,  at  11  a.m. 

Present; — P.  J.  O'Neill,  Esq.  (Chairman);  Lady  Everard;  Mlss  Margaret  McNeill;  Sir 
Stewart  Woodholse,  m.d.  :  George  A.  Moorkead,  Esq.,  f.r.c.s.i. ;  Alec.  G.  Wilson,  Esq.; 
and  Dermod  O'Brien,  Esq. 

S.  W.  Strange,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


Dr.  Elizabeth  Bell  examined 


7622.  The  Chairman. — You  are  a  member  of  the 
medical  profession? — Yes. 

7623.  And  you  have  experience  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  infant  population  is  catered  for  in  the  City 
of  Belfast'?— Yes. 

7624.  Do  you  hold  any  public  appointment? — No. 

7625.  But  you  have  been  looking  after  the  children 
that  are  under  the  charge  and  control  of  the  Babies' 
Club? — Yes,  under  the  Women's  National  Health 
Association. 

7626.  How  long  has  that  Club  been  established? — 
Four  years. 

7627.  Is  it  in  a  working-class  district?-— Yes. 

7628.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  give  a  history 
of  the  work  that  has  been  done  by  that  Club  so  long 
as  you  have  been  identified  with  it? — We  have  three 
Clubs — one  in,  Divis-street,  one  in  York-street,  and 
one  in  Newtownards-road.  There  were  3,172  attend- 
ances at  the  Club  in  Divis-street  for  the  year;  in 
Newtownards-road  Club,  2,035;  and  in  York-street 
Club,  1,079;  total  number  of  attendances  at  three 
Clubs  for  year  ending  30th  September  last,  6,286.  I 
attend  the  Divis-street  Club,  and  sometimes  the  York- 
street  Club. 

7629.  With  what  object  were  these  Clubs  started? — 
To  reduce  infantile  mortality. 

7630.  Has  any  provision  been  made  to  secure  that 
a  pure  milk  supply  is  available  for  the  babies? — Yes; 
when  we  started  the  Club  we  found  that  the  milk  was 
so  bad  and  deficient  in  fat  that  we  had  to  get  a  milk 
supply.  We  began  in  March,  1908,  to  give  fresh 
milk  in  some  cases.  Afterwards  we  paid  the  difference 
between  the  price  of  good  milk  and  bad  milk,  and  for 
some  time  past — since  June  twelvemonths — we  pay 
half  and  the  mothers  pay  the  other  half.  Last  year 
the  amount  expended  was  £'133  13s.  4d.,  and  of  that 
we  paid  ±'66  16s.  8d.,  and  the  number  of  babies  who 
received  milk  was  six  hundred  and  twenty-five. 

7631.  Have  you  any  institution  in  Belfast  such  as 
the  Sitric-road  Depot  in  Dublin? — No.  The  milk  is 
supplied  in  sealed  bottles  in  the^  homes  of  the  children. 

7632.  Have  you  any  arrangement  as  to  the  treatment 
of  the  milk — is  it  pasteurised  or  otherwise  treated? — 
No;  pure  milk  untreated. 

7633.  And  the  security  for  cleanliness  is  that  it  is 
sent  round  in  sealed  bottles? — Yes,  and  the  dairies  are 
inspected. 

7634.  What  price  do  you  pay  for  the  milk? — 4d.  a 
quart. 

7635.  All  the  year  round?— Yes. 

7636.  With  regard  to  the  treatment  that  children 
receive  generally,  are  you  of  opinion  that  they  get 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  milk  food  in  Belfast? — There  is 
no  scarcity  of  milk. 

7637.  Do  you  believe  that  those  in  charge  realise 
the  advantage  of  bringing  up  their  children  on  a  milk 
diet? — I  can  say  that  of  the  women  in  the  Club. 

7638.  But  ypu  have  no  experience  yourself? — I  have 
a  general  practice,  but  it  is  not  in  the  poorer  districts. 
In  some  of  the  districts  I  think  they  get  very  poor 
milk — milk  deficient  in  fat. 

7639.  Do  the  mothers  appreciate  the  help  they  are 
getting  from  this  benevolent  society? — I  believe  they 
do. 

7640.  Do  you  find  that  there  is  an  increasing  number 
applying  for  the  assistance  you  give?- -Yes,  about  o!ie 
thousand  extra  since  last  year.  We  would  like  more 
clubs. 

7641.  Would  you  like  a  multiplication  of  the  clubs 
in  other  districts? — Yes. 


7642.  The  deficit  in  the  Club  funds  is  made  up  out 
of  the  funds  of  the  Women's  National  Health  Associa- 
tion?— No;  we  have  a  special  milk  fund. 

7643.  Is  that  subscribed  to  generally? — The  Sub- 
Committee  of  the  Infantile  Mortality  section  make 
special  eSorts  to  get  these  funds. 

7644.  And  up  to  the  present  you  have  been  able  to 
raise  sufficient  money  in  order  to  give  the  assistance 
necessary  to  the  mothers  of  infants? — Yes. 

7645.  You  have  not  been,  for  want  of  funds,  obliged 
to  withdraw  the  giving  of  this  milk  supply  at  a  reduced 
rate  ? — No. 

7646.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  a  judicious 
expenditure  of  public  funds  to  contribute  for  a  similar 
purpose? — Yes,  to  pay  half.    I  believe  in  that. 

7647.  You  believe  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
have  the  children  properly  fed  unless  assistance  was 
given  to  the  mothers  to  provide  milk? — In  many  cases 
they  would  require  it. 

7648.  You  do  not  give  the  milk  cheaper  to  one  than 
to  another? — We  do  in  some  cases.  If  the  doctor 
orders,  a  mother  can  get  a  quart  of  milk  for  a  penny. 

7649.  Where  the  poverty  is  acute? — Where  the  baby- 
requires  the  milk  and  the  parents  could  not  pay. 

7650.  Do  you  find  that  satisfactory  progress  is  made 
by  the  children  fed  on  the  milk  provided  by  your  Club? 
— Yes.  The  nurse  of  the  Babies'  Club  is  here  and  will 
give  evidence.  She  has  the  figures  with  regard  to  the 
progress. 

7651.  Have  you  any  experience,  or  have  you  learned 
from  the  mothers,  whether  many  children,  apart  from 
the  babies,  get  any  milk  food? — They  get  very  little 
milk. 

7652.  Is  that  because  of  the  poverty  of  the  parents 
or  want  of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  mothers  to 
provide  this  food  for  them? — I  think  they  really  know 
the  milk  is  so  poor  that  it  is  not  worth  the  money. 

7653.  You  think  they  know  the  milk  is  so  inferior 
that  they  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  invest  in  it? — 
Yes. 

7654.  I  was  rather  curious  to  know  whether  or  not 
it  was  recognised  that  the  milk  purveyed  in  the 
working  class  districts  was  sent  from  one  dairy 
exclusively,  because  we  have  had  some  rather  con- 
vincing evidence  that  the  standard  of  milk  produced  by 
some  cow-keepers  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  not  very 
high;  and  I  wanted  to  know  whether  this  milk  was 
purveyed  amongst  the  working  classes  and  sold  to 
them? — I  think  they  get  poor  milk  in  the  back  streets. 

7655.  What  price  do  they  pay  for  it? — 3d.  a  quart, 
and  if  they  buy  in  small  quantities  they  pay  at  the 
rate  of  4d.  a  quart  for  it. 

7656.  Do  you  visit  the  homes  of  these  babies  in 
order  to  see  what  condition  they  are  kept  in  by  their 
mothers? — Yes,  occasionally.  Every  week  the  mothers 
must  bring  up  the  babies  to  the  Club  to  be  weighed. 
The  mother  will  not  get  the  milk  otherwise.  If  she 
stops  away  three  times  we  stop  the  milk  supply,  and  we 
find  that  that  has  a  wholesome  influence  in  inducing 
her  to  come. 

7657.  How  many  have  been  disqualified  for  irregular 
attendance  ? — Very  few. 

7658.  That  goes  to  show  that  your  work  is  educa- 
tional?— Yes,  it  is  really  educational.  We  had  to  give 
the  milk.  It  was  started  for  educational  purposes 
alone,  but  we  found  it  necessary  to  give  the  milk. 

7659.  So  far,  you  have  had  no  difficulty  in  providing 
a  sufficient  amount  of  money  to  enable  you  to  carry 
on  your  work? — No. 

7660.  But  you  are  not  dealing  with  the  entire  area 
that  needs  assistance,  and  it  requires  a  fresh  effort 
every  year  to  get  up  the  fund? — Yes. 
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7661.  There  are  other  districts  in  which  you  would 
desire  to  extend  the  sphere  of  your  work  if  funds 
permitted  ? — Yes. 

7662.  And  you  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  a 
proper  expenditure  of  public  funds  to  contribute  to  such 
work  as  you  are  engaged  iii? — Yes,  strongly. 

7663.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  many  of  the  infantile 
maladies  that  are  carrying  off  such  a  large  percentage 
of  the  juvenile  population  may  be  traced  to  unclean 
jnilk? — That  is  one  of  the  causes. 

7664.  Uo  you  think  that  is  likely  to  produce 
debilitated  constitutions  in  the  children  brought  up  on 
it?— Yes. 

7665.  I  presume  the  people  with  whom  you  deal  have 
got  very  little  idea  of  the  proper  method  of  preserving 
milk  from  contamination? — Yes,  very  little,  indeed. 
We  try  to  teach  them  the  dangers  of  milk  contamina- 
tion. 

7666.  You  give  them  a  sort  of  demonstration  each 
time  they  come — they  learn  everything  it  is  possible  to 
teach  them  in  regard  to  the  car©  of  children? — Yes,  we 
give  them  individual  instruction,  and  they  are  very 
grateful  for  it. 

7667.  Is  there  any  other  aspect  of  the  question  that 
you  would  like  to  direct  attention  to,  Dr.  Bell? — The 
deficiency  of  fat  in  the  milk.  The  fat  is  taken  from 
the  milk,  I  believe. 

7668.  Lady  Evehakd. — You  say  that  the  Club  pays 
a  halfpenny  for  each  pint  that  you  give  away? — One 
penny,  and  the  mother  a  penny,  since  June,  almost 
two  years  ago. 

7669.  Do  the  mothers  appreciate  what  the  ('lub  is 
doing? — I  think  they  do. 

7670.  When  the  babies  are  reared,  do  you  find  the 
mothers  trying  to  buy  the  good  milk  themselves? — Yes, 
the  Club  mothers. 

7671.  Is  it  not  possible  that  they  could  procure  good 
milk  if  they  went  farther  afield? — They  have  not  time 
to  go  farther  afield,  and  in  some  of  these  streets  there 
are  no  milk  carts  passing  through. 

7672.  And  there  is  no  milk  depot  near  them? — No. 
767<3.  Do  you  have  the  Babies'  Club  as  a  centre, 

and  do  you  work  round  it? — Yes,  if  a  woman  comes 
from  another  district  we  say,  "  you  ought  to  attend 
the  Newtownards  Club." 

7674.  Are  the  three  Clubs  under  you? — No,  there  is 
another  doctor. 

7675.  You  are  over  the  York-street  Club? — I  am 
going  to  be;  but  we  were  burned  out  there. 

7676.  Do  some  of  the  women  work? — Yes. 

7677.  And  what  do  they  do  with  the  babies? — Some 
of  them  have  them  cared  at  home,  and  some  give 
them  to  a  neighbour,  and  some  send  them  to  a  Creche. 

7678.  You  have  creches? — There  are  some  in  Belfast. 

7679.  Do  you  receive  any  grant  from  the  Belfast 
Corporation  ? — No. 

7680.  You  receive  no  public  money? — No. 

7681.  And  do  you  think  it  would  be  a  proper  way 
for  public  money  to  be  spent? — I  do;  no  better  way. 

7682.  Because  it  is  rearing  up  the  future  men  and 
women  of  Belfast? — Yes. 

7683.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  any  experience  of 
the  use  of  condensed  milk  by  these  people? — It  is  over 
a  year  since  I  heard  of  condensed  milk  in  the  Club. 
This  is  a  photograph  of  a  typical  baby  who  never  got 
any  cream.  Any  mother  can  tell  you  what  is  wrong 
with  that  baby. 

7684.  The  educational  effect  has  been  such  that  you 
believe  you  have  driven  out  the  trade  in  condensed 
milk,  so  far  as  the  people  -with  whom  you  come  in 
contact  are  concerned? — Yes,  and  of  course  they  tell 
their  neighbours.  I  think  the  educational  advantage 
is  good. 

7685.  Mr.  Wilson. — Have  you  any  actual  figures  as 
regards  the  deficiency  of  fat  in  milk? — The  nurse  has. 
We  have  tested  milk  for  almost  two  years — good  milk 
and  bad  milk. 

7686.  Would  you  devlop  your  plan  of  reform  for 
the  Commission?  You  have  some  experience  of  the 
problem  in  the  city  of  Belfast— what  would  you  wish 
to  see  adopted? — I  would  like  guaranteed  milk.  I 
would  like  that  a  poor  woman,  who  did  not  know  good 
milk  from  bad,  could  be  sure  of  getting  good  milk. 

7687.  Any  method  of  guarantee  would  unquestionably 
put  up  the  price? — Above  what? 

7688.  Fourpence  a  quart?— I  think  you  would  get 
good  milk  for  threepence.  I  do  not  see  why  thev  could 
not  get  good  milk  for  threepence. 


7689.  In  the  city? — Yes.  For  extra  good  milk  you 
could  pay  fourpence  a  quart.  I  believe  milk  is  worth 
fourpence  a  quart. 

7690.  But  are  the  people  that  we  are  concerned  with 
in  a  position  to  pay  fourpence  a  quart?— You  would 
wonder  at  the  price  they  pay  for  infant  foods — very 
much  more  expensive  than  milk  at  fivepence  a  quart. 
They  often  spend  2s.  6d.  a  week  for  an  infant  food, 
and  they  could  have  it  for  Is.  2d.  at  the  fourpence  a 
quart  rate. 

7691.  Lady  Evekard. — You  say  even  the  bad  milk  is 
sold  at  fourpence  a  quart? — No,  the  pure  milk. 

7692.  Mr.  Wilson. — With  regard  to  the  street  which 
the  milk-cart  never  goes  down,  some  vendors  do  not 
like  to  sell  small  quantities,  and  it  has  been  suggested 
that  voluntary  effort  might  organise  a  number  of  these 
small  individual  consumers,  in  such  a  way  that  it  would 
pay  a  dairyman  to  call  at  a  whole  street  of  houses.  The 
Women's  National  Health  Association  might  take  a 
street,  and  get  the  majority  of  people  in  that  street 
to  go  to  one  particular  dairyman,  and  have  one  cart 
going  in  to  supply  the  street.  Would  you  consider 
that  a  feasible  effort  for  a  voluntary  society? — You  do 
not  get  voluntary  work  done  well.  I  am  in  favour  of 
paying  people  for  work.  I  find  it  very  hard  to 
organise  voluntary  work 

7693.  Lady  Everard. — I  think  what  Mr.  Wilson 
means  is  what  is  being  done  in  several  districts  in 
Ireland;  but  it  is  done  as  a  business  proposition. 
Ladies  have  joined,  and  have  got  a  supply  of  milk, 
and  have  taken  a  house,  and  the  profit  on  the  sale  of 
the  milk  pays  the  rent  and  the  salary  of  the  caretaker. 
That  scheme  is  already  in  operation  in  several  parts 
of  Ireland,  and  is  doing  very  good  work? — I  am  sure 
it  would  be  very  good. 

Mr.  Wilson. — It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  weak 
point  in  the  scheme  in  Belfast  that  it  is  dependent 
on  charity,  so  to  speak,  whereas  in  the  case  of  the 
others  we  have  had  beforp  us  they  were  more  on  a 
commercial  basis. 

Lady  Everard. — At  Carlow  they  pay  tenpence  a 
gallon  for  the  milk  in  winter,  and  at  Naas  tenpence  a 
gallon,  and  they  have  opened  depots  for  providing  the 
poor  with  milk. 

Mr.  O'Brien. — The  milk  is  sold  from  Lord  Rosse's 
dairy  in  Birr  to  the  townspeople  at  a  penny  a  pint. 

Lady  Everard. — At  Naas  they  buy  it  at  tenpence 
a  gallon  in  winter  and  eightpence  a  gallon  in  summer. 

7694.  Mr.  Wilson. — My  point  is  that  if  this  demand 
were  once  organised  in  this  way — a  whole  street  of 
workingmen's  houses  all  taking  milk  from  the  one  cart — 
a  dairyman  would  find  it  profitable  to  supply  the  milk, 
and  once  this  scheme  was  organised  it  would  not  have 
to  be  done  again  ? — Would  you  be  able  to  do  it  all  over 
Belfast? 

7695.  Yes,  street  by  street? — It  would  be  very  good 
if  you  could  organise  it. 

7696.  It  would  not  require  a  permanent  organisation? 
— I  am  sure  your  system  would  be  very  good. 

7697.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  a  scheme  of  that 
kind  being  attempted? — Yes.  I  think  milk  should  be 
sold  in  bottles,  so  that  it  should  not  get  the  dirt  of 
the  shop  or  the  street. 

7698.  Miss  McNeill.— You  would  not  get  milk  at 
threepence  a  quart  sold  in  bottles?— What  is  the 
expense — washing  the  bottles? 

7699.  Breakages?— Yes. 

7700.  And  the  expense  of  delivery  is  greater? — Not 
if  the  bottles  were  in  the  shop. 

7701.  Handling  is  a  much  more  costly  thing;  it  adds 
to  the  expense  of  production  immensely.  You  could 
not  get  it  at  fourpence  a  quart  in  bottles? — Some  of 
the  poorer  houses  have  not  a  jug.  Some  of  them  have 
not  a  stool. 

7702.  Lady  Everard. — Why  is  that,  because  I  think 
the  evidence  we  have  had  before  us  in  Belfast  seems  to 
show  that  the  wages  are  very  good? 

Mr.  Wilson. — The  house  where  there  is  no  furni- 
ture and  stool  and  jug,  is  not  that  commonly  the 
house  of  a  family  where  there  are  some  suspicions  of 
drink? — The  nurse  can  answer  that  question;  but  we 
have  such  houses. 

7703.  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  evidence,  especially 
from  Professor  Thomson,  with  regard  to  the  food 
value,  for  children  that  are  well  grown — anything  after 
two  or  three  years— of  separated  milk.  What  is  your 
opinion  of  that^is  it  used?— No,  I  do  not  think  'it  is 
in  Belfast.    I  only  know  one  place. 
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■/704.  Do  you  believe  in  it? — Yes,  if  you  can  supply 
the  fat.    I  think  cream  is  cheaper. 

7705.  Professor  Thomson  was  in  favour  of  separated 
milk  being  more  largely  used  than  at  the  present  time? 
— For  grown  children,  but  not  for  growing  children. 

770b.  Mr.  O'BiUEN. — Professor  Thompson  made  a 
particular  point  that  for  mothers  when  nursing  their 
infants,  oatmeal  porridge  and  separated  milk  was  an 
excellent  food,  quite  as  good  as  whole  milk  and  oat- 
meal?— It  is  very  good,  but  I  do  not  think  the  milk 
of  the  mother  would  be  so  good  in  fat  in  that  case, 
and  I  should  like  the  mother's  milk  to  be  rich  in  fat. 

7707.  I  gathered  from  his  evidence  that  the  oatmeal 
part  of  it  built  up  the  frame,  and  that  the  mother 
would  supply  the  fat  out  of  her  own  constitution? — 
I  do  not  believe  in  taking  it  out  of  her  own  con- 
stitution. I  cannot  take  separated  milk  with  porridge. 
I  prefer  buttermilk. 

7708.  Mr.  Wilson. — Buttermilk  is  hard  to  obtain? — 
Yes,  it  is  dear. 

7709.  Is  the  amount  of  voluntary  efiort  to  be 
obtained  in  Belfast  on  the  increase  or  decrease ;  for 
instance,  as  regards  the  work  of  the  Women's  National 
Health  Association?— It  is  hard  to  get  voluntary  help. 
I  shame  my  own  patients  into  working.  Until  you 
make  women  citizens  I  do  not  see  why  you  should 
expect  them  to  work. 

7710.  Dr.  MoonHEAD. — I  am  anxious  about  the  dis- 
tribution of  milk  from  the  Babies'  Club.  Is  your  Club 
a  distributing  centre? — No. 

7711.  How  do  you  manage  to  distribute  this  milk? — 
The  milkman  leaves  the  bottle  in  the  baby's  home. 

7712.  You  get  your  milk  from  various  dairies? — No, 
from  one  dairy. 

7718.  You  have  a  contract  with  that  dairy  for  so 
much  milk  at  such  a  price? — Yes. 

7714.  And  has  the  contractor  to  deliver  that  milk  in 
bottles?— Yes. 

7715.  How  do  these  people  get  it — do  you  give  a 
ticket? — We  give  the  milkman  the  name  and  address 
of  the  mother,  and  he  leaves  the  bottle  and  gets  a 
penny,  and  we  give  the  other  penny. 

7716.  It  is  only  the  mothers  that  join  your  Club  that 
get  the  milk? — Yes,  and  who  attend  every  week. 

7717.  What  percentage  of  fat  do  you  recognise  as 
a  standard  for  milk? — Four  per  cent. 

7718.  Is  not  that  rather  high?— Yes,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  is  too  high. 

7719.  Can  you  get  four  per  cent.? — Yes:  but  pure 
milk  is  never  under  four  per  cent.  I  would  complain 
of  it  i|  it  were  under  four  per  cent. 

7720.  How  is  that  fat  estimated? — I  measure  in 
degrees  of  cream.  I  got  some  samples  tested  by  the 
county  analyst  and  the  milk  contained  10  per  cent, 
of  cream,  and  the  analyst  said  that  that  was  four  per 
cent,  of  fat. 

7721.  Mr.  Wilson. — I  do  not  think  these  figures  are 
accurate? — I  have  my  own  glass  and  I  measure  it,  and 
I  sent  a  sample  to  the  analyst  and  he  informed  me  that 
it  contained  four  per  cent,  of  fat. 

7722.  Miss  McNeill. — We  usually  get  in  Dublin, 
where  we  are  supplying  the  poor,  about  3.4  or  3.5 
per  cent,  of  fat? — In  my  own  private  practice  I  always 
give  babies  more  cream  than  that. 

7723.  Dr.  Moorhead. — Have  you  noticed  a  diminu- 
tion in  infantile  diarrhoea  or  rickets;  have  you  had 
cases  of  rickets? — Not  in  the  Babies'  Club. 

7724.  Would  you  say  that  there  is  a  decided  improve- 
ment in  the  matter  of  tuberculosis  and  rickets? — Yes, 
in  the  Babies'  Clubs. 

7725.  Mr.  O'Brien. — What  age  are  these  babies  that 
are  eligible  for  the  club? — Under  a  year  old;  but  we 
do  not  stick  too  tightly  to  that  condition. 

7726.  What  is  the  quantity  of  milk  given  to  a  baby? 
— Well,  a  pint  will  do  to  three  months  or  four  months, 
and  a  quart  afterwards.  We  have  not  been  able  to  give 
more  than  that. 

7727.  That  is  for  babies  up  to  a  year  old? — Yes. 

7728.  Do  you  know  if  the  family  gets  milk  for  the 
older  cliildren? — I  cannot  answer  tluit. 

7729.  How  do  you  guard  against  the  quart  of  milk 

which  is  got  for  the  child  being  distributed  amongst 
the  other  children? — We  weigh  the  baby  next  week, 
and  if  it  does  not  gain  in  weight  we  say,  "  you  did 
not  give  the  quart  of  milk  to  the  child." 

7730.  You  don't  know  from  your  own  experience  as 
to  what  quantity  of  milk  per  head  children  get? — I 
cannot  answer  for  children  in  these  houses. 


7731.  Yon  say  that  the  quality  of  the  milk  before 
you  started  this  Club  was  so  bad  that  you  had  to  get 
special  milk? — Yes,  and  at  present  it  is  bad. 

7732.  Where  does  that  bad  milk  come  from,  because 
I  should  have  said  from  the  evidence  that  we  have 
had  that  the  standard  of  milk  in  Belfast  was  rather 
high  than  otherwise ;  that  there  was  a  good  supply  of 
rather  a  high  quality  of  milk? — No,  not  in  the  poorer 
districts. 

7733.  Some  of  the  people  giving  evidence  said  that 
the  milk  was  up  to  4  per  cent.? — We  often  got  only 
1.5  and  2.5  per  cent,  of  fat. 

7734.  Do  you  prosecute? — We  have  no  power  to 
prosecute.  We  only  show  the  mother  the  bad  value 
she  is  getting  for  her  money 

7735.  You  would  not  have  power  to  send  a  sample 
to  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  and  he  could  prosecute, 
could  he? — Yes,  I  daresay. 

7736.  Don't  you  do  that?— No.  We  only  tell  the 
mothers  how  bad  the  milk  is  and  advise  them  to  get 
better. 

7737.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  an  efiicient  way 
of  making  it  better? — We  tell  the  mother  about  the 
quality  of  the  milk.  They  don't  get  heavy  penalties 
in  the  milk  prosecutions  in  Belfast. 

7738.  Do  you  think  the  punishment  is  not  sufi&ciently 
great? — I  think  the  milk  standard  is  too  low  generally. 

7739.  Where  you  get  milk  that  is  very  decidedly 
below  the  standard — in  cases  where  you  get  it  at  1..5, 
don't  you  think  that  in  that  case  it  would  be  best 
to  report  at  once  to  the  Public  Health  Committee,  and 
see  whether  you  could  not  get  that  person  prosecuted? — 
I  have  often  told  the  milk  inspector. 

7740.  Do  you  think  that  the  fines  imposed  on  dairy- 
men wbo  supply  milk  thus  deficient  in  fat  would  be  so 
small  that  it  would  not  affect  him?— I  think  the  legal 
standard  is  altogether  too  low.  I  would  not  take  milk 
at  the  legal  standard.  People  know  that  they  can  sell 
such  milk,  and  "  doctor  "  it  so  that  it  will  be  only 
three  per  cent. 

7741.  I  am  talking  of  milk  which  is  under  three  per 
cent.,  and  which  is  liable  to  prosecution? — Yes. 

7742.  Do  you  think  that  the  reason  there  is  that 
supply  of  milk  is  because  the  punishment  is  not  great 
enough  to  deter  it;  or  why  is  it  that  the  vendors 
do  not  fear  prosecution? — I  don't  know.  I  think  the 
standard  is  too  low.    I  think  it  should  be  higher. 

7743.  Mr.  Wilson. — It  is  not  a  matter  of  contro- 
versy, but  of  tact,  that  there  are  a  number  of  cows  in 
the  country  that  never  go  above  three  per  cent.? — I 
think  they  should  get  rid  of  these  cows.  I  never  found 
such  a  cow. 

7744.  There  are  lots  of  tliem? — You  should  get  rid  of 
them.  These  cows  should  be  killed.  I  think  there  are 
very  few  of  such  cows. 

7745.  There  are  many  of  them.  We  have  had  con- 
clusive evidence  on  that  point? — Our  cows  at  home 
always  gave  far  more  than  that.  My  father  was  Clerk 
of  the  Union  in  Newry,  and  I  saw  the  milk  tested 
there,  and  in  the  workhouse  they  never  take  the  milk 
if  the  cream  is  below  ten  per  cent. 

7746.  Dr.  Moorhead. — Ten  degrees  of  cream  is  equal 
to  3.5  of  fat. 

Mr.  Wilson. — If  you  were  fixing  the  legal  standard, 
would  you  take  the  low-grade  cows  into  consideration? 
— You  should  get  rid  of  the  low  grade  cows. 

7747.  Dr.  Moorhead. — What  is  the  standard  in 
human  milk  of  fkt? — From  two  per  cent,  to  seven  per 
cent. 

7748.  Of  a  healthy  young  woman? — We  have  taken 
samples  of  mother's  milk  and  they  are  generally  about 
five  per  cent. 

7749.  That  is  very  high? — It  is  good. 

7750.  I  have  some  statistics  here  of  Parke  and 
Kenwood,  and  they  give  the  average  at  3.2  per  cent. 
In  one  case,  that  of  a  girl  of  18  years,  the  percentage 
is  3.5,  and  in  another  case  the  percentage  is  3.99,  so 
that  they  are  both  under  four  per  cent? — I  would 
advise  that  mother  to  take  fat-producing  food.  It  is 
hard  to  get  a  sample  of  mother's  milk. 

7751.  These  samples  have  been  taken? — Yes,  but  not 
under  natural  conditions.  You  must  exhaust  it  with 
a  pump. 

7752.  That  is  so.  Why  give  a  higher  standard  in 
the  cow's  milk  than  in  the  woman's  own  milk? — You 
don't  give  the  baby  cow's  milk.  V.ou  water  it  and 
you  reduce  the  fat  to  half. 
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7753.  Is  your  ideal  standard  of  milk  for  a  child  not 
less  than  four  per  cent,  of  fat? — I  would  like  four  per 
cent.  I  would  really  like  more.  In  my  own  private 
practice  I  always  advise  giving  all  the  cream  of  a 
quart  of  good  milk  in  the  first  four  months,  and  all 
the  cream  of  two  quarts  from  four  months  on. 

7754.  It  is  an  error  on  the  right  side,  if  it  is  an  error? 
— Although  I  don't  like  a  fat  baby.  The  poor  people 
require  more  fat ;  they  have  not  sufficient  clothes. 

7755.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — About  what  pro- 
portion of  mothers  nurse  their  own  children? — A  very 
large  proportion,  because  we  discourage  bottle-feeding. 

7756.  Would  you  say  that  three-fourths  of  them 
nurse  their  own  children? — I  would  say  so.  Irish 
mothers  are  particularly  good  in  that  respect. 

7757.  By  the  poor  quality  of  milk  which  is  received 
before  the  Society  was  established,  do  you  mean  that 
the  milk  was  dirty  or  watered? — I  believe  the  milk 
was  robbed  of  its  fat. 

7758.  Have  you  a  limit  of  wage  in  estimating  the 
people  who  have  a  right  to  charity? — No,  we  decide 
each  case  on  its  merits.  It  depends  on  the  number  of 
babies  in  the  home.  We  have  hardly  ever  given  the 
milk  to  the  woman  with  only  one  baby.  The  nurse 
visits  the  babies  in  their  homes.  The  giving  of  the 
milk  will  depend  more  on  the  health  of  the  baby.  We 
want  the  baby  to  live  and  to  lessen  infantile  mortality. 

7759.  You  hope  that  those  who  can  afford  to  buy 
the  milk  will  continue  to  do  so? — les,  we  have  found 
that  so.  They  see  how  well  the  baby  has  done  on  the 
milk  they  get  in  the  Club,  and  they  have  learned  that 
good  milk  is  cheaper  than  poor  milk. 

7760.  You  satisfy  yourself  that  the  dairy  that  supplies 
the  milk  is  a  dairy  run  under  good  hygienic  conditions? 
—Yes. 

7761.  The  bottles  are  thoroughly  washed? — Yes. 

7762.  Do  you  use  fresh  corks  in  these  bottles? — Yes. 

7763.  Do  you  attribute  the  summer  diarrhoea  in 
children  to  any  large  extent  to  the  quality  of  the  milk? 
—Yes,  and  to  the  flies  and  dirt.  We  blame  it  mostly 
on  the  flies.  We  tell  the  people  to  keep  milk  in  bottles 
rather  than  in  open  vessels  in  their  homes. 

7764.  If  the  standard  of  milk  is  low,  is  it  not  all  the 
more  reason  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  Sanitary 
Authority  to  stimulate  their  zeal  in  analysing  milk  and 
keeping  up  the  standard? — Yes.  Only  lately  we  have 
taken  samples  all  over  the  town. 

7765.  Have  they  been  reported  to  the  official 
authorities  ? — No. 

7766.  Don't  you  think  that  it  would  be  a  good  plan? 
— We  will  tell  them.  Lately  the  nurse  took  a  lot  of 
samples  and  we  sent  them  to  the  analyst. 


7767.  The  Chairman. — Have  the  official  authorities 
been  made  aware  of  it? — They  know. 

7768.  They  have  been  rather  chary  in  instituting 
prosecutions  in  Belfast,  because  they  had  great  difficulty 
in  getting  convictions  until  it  could  be  conclusively 
proved  that  the  milk  was  tampered  with.  That  was 
the  evidence  that  was  offered  to  us,  and  it  was  stated 
that  the  decisions  of  the  magistrates  were  such  that 
the  Public  Health  Committee  did  not  feel  justified  in 
instituting  prosecutions  unless  the  milk  is  below  2.50 
per  cent,  of  fat? — The  judges  are  not  mothers. 

7769.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  more  advisable  to 
institute  prosecutions  in  all  cases  where  the  legal 
standard  was  not  reached,  and  let  the  odium  lie  with 
the  Court  of  refusing  to  convict  under  circumstances 
such  as  you  have  told  us  of — would  you  think  it  wise 
that  the  Public  Health  Committee  in  Belfast  should 
institute  prosecutions,  even  although  there  would  be 
a  doubt  as  to  the  decision,  in  order  to  show  that  milk 
of  a  particularly  poor  quality  was  vended  to  the  poorer 
classes? — I  think  that  it  would  be  of  great  educational 
value. 

7770.  I  agree,  but  the  other  policy  has  commended 
itself  to  the  Public  Health  Committee  here.  You 
don't  share  that  view? — I  do  not. 

7771.  Miss  McNeill. — Have  you  many  cases  of 
mothers  going  to  the  Club  with  two  babies? — Yes. 

7772.  What  do  you  find  is  the  effect  on  the  second 
baby? — It  improves  in  some  cases  and  not  in  others. 

7773.  Did  you  find  any  great  pei-centage  of  cases 
in  which  there  was  an  improvement? — I  find  mothers 
are  very  anxious  for  their  babies  to  do  well.  The 
weekly  visit  to  the  Club  is  a  great  help. 

7774.  A  great  many  of  the  mothers  are  women  who 
go  out  to  work? — Not  a  large  proportion.  There  are 
some.  That  baby  has  to  come  to  the  Club,  and  is 
brought  by  a  little  girl,  so  we  know  whether  the  mother 
is  working  or  not. 

7775.  About  how  soon  would  they  begin  to  work? — 
Some  of  them  go  out  very  soon.  We  tried  to  encourage 
them  to  stay  at  home  longer. 

7776.  Would  they  go  out  in  two  months? — Some  are 
forced  out  sooner  when  their  husbands  are  not  working. 

7777.  Have  you  many  who  would  be  forced  to  go 
to  work  in  a  montli? — I  don't  know.  Some  of  the 
men  are  lazy  and  won't  take  work. 

7778.  Mr.  Wilson.— Do  they  still  use  the  long  tube 
bottle? — No;  they  dare  not  come  to  the  Club  a  second 
time  with  it. 

7779.  Do  you  see  it  used? — Yes,  I  see  it  in  the  home. 

7780.  Would  you  approve  of  making  its  use  illegal? 
— Yes. 
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7781.  The  Chairman.— You  assist  Dr.  Elizabeth  Bell 
in  the  duties  connected  with  the  Babies'  Club? — I  do, 
sir.  I  attend  the  Club  and  visit  the  babies  in  their 
homes. 

7782.  With  regard  to  the  condition  of  these  women, 
I  suppose  you  find  a  wide  variety  as  to  comfort  and 
cleanliness? — les,  indeed. 

7783.  Some  are  extremely  poor? — Yes.  There  is 
extreme  poverty  in  many  cases. 

7784.  Is  it  genuine  poverty  or  poverty  arising  from 
extravagant  habits? — Very  often  laziness  of  the  men 
and  intemperate  habits. 

7785.  Is  there  more  poverty  arising  from  that  cause 
than  from  want  of  employment? — In  some  cases  a  low 
rate  of  wages  renders  them  extremely  poor. 

7786.  Even  though  in  constant  employment  the  rates 
are  so  low  that  their  homes  are  very  poor? — Yes,  con- 
sidering that  a  man  has  to  support  himself  and  his 
wife  and  five  children  on  16s.  a  week. 

7787.  What  do  they  pay  for  house  rent? — They  would 
get  no  house  under  2s.  6d.  or  2s.  9d.  a  week.  That 
would  be  a  poor  class  of  house,  and  they  would  have  to 
pay  3s.  6d.  as  a  rule. 

7788.  That  is  a  tremendous  amount  to  pay  with 
wages  such  as  you  have  indicated? — Yes. 

7789.  Do  you  find  that  the  women  have  a  proper  and 
intelligent  knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  they  should 
treat  their  babies  when  they  come  under  your 
instruction? — In  some  cases  they  have  and  in  others 
they  have  not. 

7790.  You  find  tliem  tractable  and  desirous  of 
acquiring  a  proper  knowledge? — Yes,  very  desirous,  and 


making  very  praiseworthy  efiorts  to  follow  out  the 
directions  they  receive. 

7791.  Do  you  find  them  disinclined  to  carry  out  the 
instruction  they  receive? — I  have  very  little  trouble. 
In  some  cases,  of  course,  they  would  absolutely  refuse. 

7792.  To  receive  any  instruction? — They  would 
object  to  the  help. 

7793.  You  make  it  a  condition  that  they  must  profit 
by  the  instruction  in  order  to  receive  the  benefit  you 
give? — Yes. 

7794.  What  quantity  of  milk  would  be  taken  into  the 
homes  of  these  people  for  the  household  generally, 
independent  of  the  infant? — A  very  small  portion  for 
the  general  use  of  the  house.  They  use  condensed 
milk,  but  for  the  baby  the  mother  would  go  any  length 
for  good  milk. 

7795.  The  quantity  of  milk  used  for  the  household 
is  small? — Yes.    That  depends  on  the  wages. 

7796.  Do  you  think  they  really  appreciate  the  value 
of  milk  as  a  food  for  children,  independent  of  infants? — 
Not  as  much  as  I  would  like. 

7797.  Is  the  use  of  condensed  milk  at  all  general? — 
It  is  very  general  in  the  household,  I  find. 

7798.  Why  do  they  elect  to  use  condensed  milk.  It 
is  not  more  economic  than  ordinary  fresh  milk? — Yes, 
it  is,  and  they  tell  me,  and,  of  course,  I  have  the 
evidence  of  my  own  eyes,  that  the  quality  of  the  milk 
in  the  slums  does  not  justify  them  in  paying  the  price 
for  it.    They  don't  get  value  for  their  money. 

7799.  They  are  actually  in  rebellion  against  the 
quality  of  milk  supplied  by  the  ordinary  purveyor,  apart 
from  the  milk  given  by  the  Club? — That  is  so. 

7800.  Is  that  a  well-founded  belief — that  the  milk  is 
abnormally  poor? — I  find  it  is  so  in  the  slum  areas. 
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'  7801.  Do  you  think  it  is  produced  under  conditions 
that  are  cleanly  and  hygienic,  judging  from  its 
appearance? — Sometimes  it  is  anything  but  clean,  and 
the  quality  is  very  poor  in  the  slums — three  degrees, 
five  degrees,  and  four  degrees  of  cream — and  the 
analyses  of  one  sample  showed  that  48g  parts  of  its 
fat  had  been  abstracted;  and  we  had  also  cases  of 
33^  and  26  per  cent,  deficiency  in  fat,  and  8.48  per 
cent,  of  added  water.  The  analyst  said  that  all  these 
samples  had  been  tampered  with  to  the  extent  of 
putting  skim  milk  in  to  the  extent  of  one-half  and 
one-third. 

7802.  Did  you  report  these  cases  to  the  Public  Health 
Committee? — No.  I  often  spoke  to  the  City  authority, 
and  they  have  such  difficulties  in  the  way  of  securing 
convictions  that  the  game  is  hardly  worth  the  candle. 

7803.  That  is  the  view  that  was  put  before  the 
Commissioners  by  them ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  policy  they  have  elected  to  follow  is 
rather  conducive  to  the  continuous  supply  of  extremely 
poor  milk? — Yes. 

7804.  Because  people  realise  that  milk  up  to  a  certain 
standard,  which  is  below  the  legal  standard,  will  not 
subject  them,  to  a  prosecution,  and  consequently  they 
vend  this  milk  amongst  the  poor  people  and  escape  the 
odium  arising  from  a  prosecution? — That  is  so. 

7805.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  wise  policy? — It  tends 
to  a  deterioration  in  those  children  who  survive  infancy. 

7806.  I  quite  believe  that;  but  I  am  talking  of  the 
policy  of  the  Public  Health  Committee.  Do  yon  think 
it  wise  to  adopt  this  policy  on  account  of  the  difficulties 
of  securing  convictions.  Would  it  not  be  much  better 
to  prosecute  in  every  case? — Yes.  Public  opinion  would 
then  go  against  the  vendor. 

7807.  And  public  opinion  would  become  irate  with 
the  magisterial  authority  in  not  co-operating  with  the 
Public  Health  Committee? — Decidedly  so. 

7808.  Is  dried  milk  used  by  the  poor? — Not  that  I 
know  of. 

7809.  Is  it  sold  at  all  in  Belfast?— Yes,  I  think  you 
might  get  it  in  some  of  the  chemists'  shops. 

7810.  But  it  is  not  used  bv  the  humbler  classes  as 
a  food  for  their  children? — No;  I  have  never  met  a 
single  case  where  it  was  used. 

7811.  Is  the  condensed  milk  used  as  a  liquid  food 
or  merely  for  the  purpose  of  colouring  tea  and  coffee? — 
Colouring  tea.  They  sometimes  make  rice  or  other 
milk  foods  with  it. 

7812.  And  when  reduced  to  a  fluid  form,  is  it  really 
cheaper  than  milk  would  be  at  fourpence  a  qviart? — I 
have  no  practical  experience  of  that.  I  cannot  answer 
that  question. 

7813.  Still  the  idea  seems  to  prevail  in  the  minds  of 
those  responsible  for  the  household  expense  that  it  is 
cheaper? — Yes. 

7814.  And  I  suppose  it  would  be  hard  to  disabuse 
their  minds  of  that  idea? — Yes.  I  find  people  in  the 
slums  will  go  any  length  for  pure  milk. 

7815.  For  a  baby? — Yes.  I  have  heard  of  one  milk- 
man who  has  the  reputation  of  supplying  very  good 
milk,  and  a  mother  told  me  about  it.  I  saw  the 
mother  in  her  house  and  asked  her  about  the  milk  she 
got  from  this  vendor.  She  had  to  go  almost  half  a 
mile  for  it.  I  asked  for  a  pint  of  the  milk,  and  had 
it  tested,  and  found  that  it  registered  fourteen  degrees 
of  cream. 

7816.  She  had  realised,  at  all  events,  that  she  was 
getting  good  value? — Yes,  and  she  had  to  go  half  a  mile 
for  it.  I  went  to  this  dairyman's  place  myself,  and 
there  was  quite  a  crowd  of  women  about  the  shop. 

7817.  They  also  appreciated  the  value  of  good  milk? 
—Yes. 

7818.  That  is  a  gratifying  fact?— Yes. 

7819.  What  was  this  milk  sold  at? — Fourpence  a 
quart. 

7820.  And  it  seemed  to  be  milk  that  was  properly 
cared  and  clean? — Yes,  it  did  not  show  any  sediment 
of  any  kind,  and  it  contained  fourteen  degrees  of  cream. 

7821.  Miss  McNeill. — Do  you  know  if  that  specimen 
was  taken  in  the  morning  or  in  the  evening? — In  the 
morning. 

7822.  The  Chairman.— Do  you  believe  that  there  is 
a  still  further  field  for  the  work  of  your  Club  in  this 
city?— Yes. 

7823.  The  depots  that  you  have  established  at  the 
present  time  are  only  dealing  with  the  necessities  of 
the  particular  areas  in  which  they  are  situated?— Yes. 


7824.  And  if  funds  were  available  it  would  be  possible 
to  develop  your  work  to  a  much  larger  extent  in  Other 
districts? — Yes. 

7825.  In  which,  perhaps,  the  need  is  almost  as 
great? — Yes,  equally  pressing.  In  the  vicinity  of 
factories  and  working  centres. 

7826.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  proper  to  devote 
public  funds  to  support  such  philanthropic  work  as 
you  have  undertaken  here? — Undoubtedly  I  would. 

.  ■  7827.  Lady  Evekaud. — Mr.  Wilson  asked  a  question 
about  establishing  milk  depots.  Dr.  Bell  was  asked  a 
question  whether  she  would  be  in  favour  of  milk  depots 
being  started  in  Belfast,  as  in  various  other  parts  of 
Ireland,  under  the  Women's  National  Health  Associa- 
tion. Supposing  there  was  a  depot  started,  there  would 
be  so  many  gallons  of  good  milk  delivered  to  it  daily. 
It  would  be  pure  milk  from  a  reliable  source? — That 
I  think,  would  be  a  very  good  scheme. 

7828.  It  has  been  done  in  other  towns,  and  is  doing 
remarkably  well? — I  would  consider  it  a  very  good 
scheme  indeed.  There  are  a  number  of  milkshops 
where  they  sell  sticks  and  coal  bricks. 

7829.  Mr.  Wilson. — Would  you  say  that  that 
particular  class  of  shop  should  be  put  out  of  business?— 
Their  milk  should  be  put  out  of  business. 

7830.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  quantity  of 
milk  sold  in  the  working-class  areas  in  Belfast — has  the 
demand  risen  or  lessened? — I  cannot  answer  that.  I 
only  deal  with  the  babies  that  I  come  into  contact 
with. 

7831.  Indirectly  one  would  have  thought  that  the 
result  of  your  work  would  have  increased  the  demand? 
— That  would  be  a  dairyman's  question.  I  order  the 
milk  for  the  baby.  I  hand  in  some  photographs  of 
babies  who  have  been  assisted  by  our  Club. 

7832.  Your  evidence  suggests  a  question  to  me^ — 
would  you  consider  it  one  of  the  most  valuable  things 
that  the  Health  Association  could  do  in  this  town,  to 
collect  a  series  of  samples  of  milk  in  the  poorer  districts 
and  have  them  analysed,  and  publish  the  result? — That 
would  arouse  public  interest. 

7833.  You  say  that  you  cannot  get  the  authorities  to 
carry  out  a  sufficient  number  of  prosecutions.  You 
maintain  that  the  result  is  bad  to  the  public  health. 
Would  it  not  come  within  the  scope  of  your  Association 
to  arouse  public  opinion  by  publishing  an  analysis  of 
that  kind? — You  will  find  difficulties  in  your  way  to  get 
samples  tested  by  the  city  analyst.  I  would  have  to 
look  up  the  inspector. 

7834.  If  you  could  get  any  capable  doctor  to  do  the 
testing — some  professional  man  connected  with  the 
Association  who  would  do  it  for  nothing? — I  am  not  so 
sure. 

7835.  Would  it  not  be  within  the  scope  of  the  Health 
Association  to  arouse  public  opinion  by  publishing 
analyses  of  the  milk,  which  you  say  is  persistently  bad? 
— Yes.  The  babies,  when  they  get  good  milk,  have 
gained  from  four  to  eight  ounces  a  week  in  weight. 

7836.  Has  there  been  any  change  in  the  condition  of 
the  milk  since  the  introduction  of  the  Dairies  Order 
that  was  promulgated  in  1909? — I  am  only  dealing  with 
the  present  day  samples,  and  I  don't  know  whether 
they  were  better  or  worse  five  or  six  years  ago. 

7837.  Dr.  Moorhead.— Do  you  consider  fourpence  a 
quart  a  high  price? — I  think,  considering  the 
expenses,  thai  fourpence  would  not  be  a  high  price, 
if  the  people  got  reliable  milk.  The  lowest  price  even 
for  the  worst  milk  in  the  winter  is  threepence  halfpenny 
for  the  quart,  or  twopence  for  the  pint. 

7838.  You  have  given  as  the  reason  why  condensed 
milk  has  taken  the  place  of  ordinary  milk  is  on  account 
of  the  price.  If  good  milk  were  cheaper  would  it  not 
knock  out  the  condensed  milk? — Yes. 

7839.  Brought  down  to  threepence  a  quart,  perhaps? 
—Yes. 

7840.  Have  you  any  supervision  over  the  creches ?: — 
No  more  than  the  ordinary  visitor. 

7841.  How  many  of  them  are  in  the  city? — I  think 
there  are  three. 

7842.  Are  they  under  the  management  of  the 
Women's  National  Health  Association? — No. 

7843.  They  are  independently  managed? — Yes. 

7844.  Are  they  largely  availed  of? — Fairly  well. 

7845.  Do  you  look  upon  them  as  being  very  beneficial? 
^I  am  not  in  a  position  to  state  that.  My  private 
opinion  might  not  be  favourable. 

7846.  You  don't  know  how  they  are  managed?^ — No. 
'  7847.  Mr.  O'Brjen. — Do  you  go  to  the  homes  where 

the  babies  are? — I  visit  about  sixty  babies  at  their 
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homes  every  week  for  the  Women's  National  Health 
Association,  and  I  see  from  one  hundred  and  twenty  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  weekly  at  the  Clubs. 

7848.  When  you  go  to  the  homes  do  you  see  other 
children  in  the  house? — Yes. 

7849.  Do  you  know  at  all  what  quantity  of  milk 
they  get — do' they  get  a  sufficient  supply? — Not,  in  my 
opinion,  in  the  homes  of  the  very  poor. 

7850.  Do  you  think  that  they  get  half  a  pint  of  pure 
milk  per  head  for  children  under  ten  years? — I  hardly 
find  that  they  would  get  that  much. 

7851.  When  do  they  begin  to  reduce  the  quantity  of 
milk  they  give  to  children? — After  they  are  a  year  old. 

7852.  Supposing  there  was  a  family  of  an  infant  and 
three  other  children,  with,  perhaps,  fifteen  or  sixteen 
months  between  them — liow  much  milk  do  you  think 
the  other  children  would  get.  Do  you  think  that  for 
the  other  three  children  they  would  take  in  a  quart  a 
day? — I  don't  think  they  would. 

7853.  That  is  to  say,  they  would  take  one  quart  for 
the  infant  with  the  help  of  your  Association? — They 
would  not  take  a  quart  for  the  infant,  because  we 
supply  that  milk. 

7854.  They  pay  half  the  price  of  the  milk? — "Ses. 

7855.  And  you  pay  the  other  half? — Yes. 

7856.  That'  would'  go  to  the  infant.  What  I  want 
to  get  at  is  whether  the  other  three  children  would 
get  another  quart  of  milk — that  is  to  say,  two  quarts 
of  milk  would  be  brought  into  that  house? — In  a 
labourer's  house  that  would  be  an  impossibility.  The 
wages  would  not  permit  it. 

.  7857.  How  much  a  quart  are  they  paying? — Three- 
pence halfpenny. 

7858.  And  then  they  pay  one  penny  for  the  quart 
you  supply? — A  penny  for  the  pint.  In  extreme  cases 
the  doctor  has  power  to  order  a  quart  for  a  penny. 

7859.  In  a  general  way,  how  much  do  they  pay 
for  the  quart  of  milk  that  you  supply? — In  some  cases 
fi  penny  and  in  some  cases  twopence. 

"7860.  Supposing  one  put  it  at  threehalf pence,  that 
would  be  fivepence  for  the  two  quarts  going  into  that 
house,  and  that  is  for  the  feeding  of  four  small  children 
per  day — that  would  be,  say,  3/-  a  week  for  the  milk 
for  the  children;  and  you  think  that  a  labourer  earning 
15/-  a  week  would  find  that  too  heavy? — I  seldom  find 
that  they  spend  so  much  money  on  milk  after  the  child 
has  gone  a  year. 

7861.  That  is  a  good  deal  a  matter  of  education.  I 
am  talking  now  of  the  possibility.  Supposing  they 
were  sufficiently  educated  as  to  the  food  value  of  milk, 
and  recognised  the  importance  of  giving  milk  to  every 
child  up  to  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  can 
they  afford  it,  do  you  think? — I  don't  think  they  could 
afford  to  give  that  much. 

7862.  If  the  labourer  had  four  children,  and  the  price 
of  the  milk  cost  3/-  a  week,  and  the  labourer  gets  15/- 
a  week,  that  would  be  12/-  over;  and  he  has  to  pay, 
perhaps,  3/-  for  the  house;  that  would  leave  9/-.  CoTdd 
a  labourer,  under  these  circumstances,  afford  to  pay 
8/-  a  week  for  milk? — He  could  not  afford  that  amount. 

7863.  In  some  budgets  for  the  keeping  of  working- 
class  families  I  notice  that  there  is  nothing  left  over 
for  clothes? — It  is  hard  to  calculate  the  quantity  of 
milk  going  into  these  little  houses.  They  buy  it  in 
pennyworths  and  in  halfpennyworths. 

7864.  At  the  price  of  milk  in  Belfast,  supposing  they 
knew  the  food  value  of  it,  and  wished  to  give  as  much 
milk  as  pfissible,  you  do  not  think  they  could  afford 
to  get  a  sufficient  supply? — They  could  not. 

7865.  And  that  anything  that  would  put  up  the  price 
of  milk  woidd  affect  them? — Yes. 

7866.  If  they  could  get  a  milk  food  cheaper  than  the 
present  milk  food  it  would  help  them? — Yes. 

7867.  For  instance,  do  they  use  separated  milk? — 
Not  very  much. 

7868.  Do  you  know  the  price  of  separated  milk? — 
A  penny-farthiug  and  threehalfpence  a  quart. 

7869.  Is  that  milk  separated  by  centrifugal  force? — 
Yes. 

787n.  It  is  not  skim  milk?— No. 

7871.  That  would  be  5d.  a  gallon  for  separated  milk? 
—Yes. 

7872.  Separated  milk  could  be  delivered  in  the  streets 
of  Belfast  at  'S\d.  from  creameries  in  Antrim.  Do  you 
think  that  would  be  good  value,  if  the  people  took 
separated  milk  to  help  the  more  grown  children?— 
There  are  some  people  who  get  it,  but  I  find  there  is 
not  a  great  jppreciation  of  it. 


7873.  Is  there  a  prejudice  against  it  because  they 
think  it  has  no  food  value? — Yes,  and  it  is  not  pleasant 
to  taste  in  some  cases. 

7874.  Do  you  consider  yourself  that  it  has  much 
food  value — have  you  much  experience  of  feeding  on 
it? — I  have  none. 

7875.  And  you  have  no  opinion  as  to  its  food  value? 
—No. 

7876.  The  condensed  milk  that  is  used  by  these 
people  is  not  whole  milk  as  a  rule? — No;  machine 
skim  milk. 

7877.  Is  it  generally  labelled  on  the  outside? — Yes. 

7878.  As  separated  milk? — As  separated  milk. 

7879.  Do  you  think  they  understand  what  separated 
milk  is? — I  don't  think  they  consider  in  many  cases. 

7880.  Because  some  other  witnesses  stated  that  tli^ 
people  don't  understand,  and  that  it  would  be  better 
if  they  put  condensed  skim  milk  on  the  tin? — I  think 
it  would  be  a  good  idea. 

7881.  That,   I  suppose,   is   sold  very   cheaply? — A 
small  tin  costs  3|^d. 

7882.  And  how  much  so-called  milk  do  they  make 
out  of  that? — I  have  no  practical  experience 

7883.  They  take  a  spoonful  and  add  water  to  taste? 
—Yes. 

7S84.  They  take  out  a  spoonful  and  mix  it  up  with- 
out any  reference  as  to  what  the  food  value  would  be — 
just  from  the  appearance? — Yes. 

7885.  If  it  did  not  look  blue  it  would  be  all  right?— 
Yes. 

7886.  I  suppose  they  would  make  the  tin  go  a  long 
way? — Yes. 

"7887.  And  I  suppose  they  also  like  this  milk  because 
it  does  not  go  bad? — Yes,  it  does  not  go  bad. 

7888.  The  Chairman. — You  have  some  people  under 
your  observation  where  the  wages  coming  into  th^ 
house  would  be  from  25s.  to  30s.  a  week,  owing  to 
members  of  the  Jiouseliold  being  engaged  in  work — 
would  these  people  buy  milk  for  the  growing  children? 
— Thev  would. 

7889.  And  do  they?— Yes. 

7890.  What  quantity  would  they  take  into  their 
house?  I  am  talking  independently  of  the  baby  jDortion 
of  the  family. — Well,  I  find  it  is  their  general  rule  to 
get  a  quart  of  milk  in  the  morning  for  a  wage  of  that 
height  and  a  pint  at  night,  or  perhaps  a  quart. 

7891.  So  that  would  indicate  that  they  do  appreciate 
the  value  of  milk  as  a  food,  and  where  they  buy  less 
it  is  because  of  financial  inability  to  buy? — Yes. 

7892.  Sir  Ste-\vart  Woodhouse. — Do  you  consider 
that  there  has  been  an  educational  effect  produced  on 
the  women  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Babies'  Clubs? 
—Yes. 

7893.  Do  you  find  they  take  a  greater  interest? — Yes, 
in  the  life  of  the  baby. 

7894.  And  do  they,  when  they  talk  amongst  theii' 
neighbours,  discuss  the  value  of  milk  as  a  food? — They 
do,  to  a  certain  extent. 

7895.  Do  you  think  that  they  are  more  critical 
towards  milk  now  than  they  were  twelve  months  ago? 
— Yes,  because  they  draw  my  attention  to  poor  milk. 
Some  of  the  men  also  said  that  the  milk  they  were 
getting  was  no  good. 

7896.  Is  that  feeling  increasing? — Yes,  very  much. 

7897.  Miss  McNeill. — Practically  all  the  witnesses 
that  have  come  before  the  Commission  have  been  in 
favour  of  licensing  all  milk  vendors  Do  you  think 
that  some  of  these  undesirable  milk  vendors  would  he 
crushed  out  if  there  was  a  licensing  system? — I  think 
that  it  would  tend  in  that  direction.  If  they  got  heavy 
penalties  and  their  licences  were  taken  from  them,  of 
course  others  would  not  be  likely  to  run  the  same 
risk.  At  present  they  can  sin  with  impunity  towards 
the  working  classes. 

7898.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  if  there  was  a  certain 
amount  of  slackness  in  imposing  penalties  for  adultera- 
tion, do  you  think  that  licensing  would  prevent  the 
worst  effects  of  that  slackness? — I  should  think  it 
would  help.  In  the  slum  districts  and  congested  areas 
I  find  wretched  milk,  and  in  the  city  and  suburbs  I 
find  milk  with  twelve  degrees,  and  as  high  as  sixteen 
degrees  of  cream. 

7899.  Don't  you  think  that  people  will  say  that  there 
are  other  factors  that  come  into  the  case  of  the  babies 
attending  the  Babies'  Clubs  than  the  condition  of  the 
milk — it  is  not  merely  the  change  of  milk? — Yes. 

7900.  You  will  find  babies  having  excellent  milk 
who  are  not  thriving? — That  is  so,  but  I  am  talking  of 
cases  that  had  bad  and  insufficient  milk,  and  then  the 
evidence  of  the  babies  themselves. 
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7901.  You  had  other  factors,  too,  there  was  greater 
care  of  the  babies? — In  some  cases. 

7902.  You  know  cases  where  it  was  the  change  in 
the  milk  that  efiected  the  improvement  in  the  infants? 
— Yes.  In  the  majority  of  the  cases  the  only  change 
was  in  the  quality  of  the  milk. 

7903.  The  baby  improved  when  the  milk  was 
changed? — Yes. 

7904.  With  regard  to  the  sale  of  separated  milk  for 
feeding,  which  has  been  recommended  by  some  of  the 
witnesses,  do  you  think  if  separated  milk  was  sold 
largely  as  food  for  older  children,  that  it  might  lead 
to  its  use  instead  of  whole  milk  in  some  cases  for 
younger  children? — I  think  it  would. 

7905.  If  you  limit  the  sale  of  it  to  one  particular 
class  of  milk-seller — if  it  was  sold  only  in  shops  sell- 
ing only  separated  milk,  do  you  think  it  would  be  a 
beneficial  thing  to  develop  the  use  of  it  for  older 
children? — Yes,  but  you  would  run  the  risk  of  nurses 
in  a  district  round  large  factories  smuggling  the 
separated  milk  for  the  babies. 


7906.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  such  nurse  children 
so  fed  being  compelled  to  attend  Babies'  Clubs  weekly? 
—Yes. 

7907.  You  don't  think  that  the  ordinary  Inspector 
can  inspect  them  often  enough  to  see  that  they  are 
not  subjected  to  any  injurious  treatment? — It  is  diffi- 
cult. I  found  a  baby  getting  oatmeal  water  in  a 
bottle,  and  the  nurse  giving  the  milk  to  her  own  child, 
so  that  if  you  get  a  supply  of  separated  milk  you  will 
have  to  guard  against  that  sort  of  thing.  These  people 
who  nurse  babies  want  to  make  as  large  a  profit  as 
they  can,  and  they  will  stop  at  nothing,  as  we  find 
too  often  to  the  detriment  of  babies,  and  to  the  total 
extinction  of  many. 

7908.  While  you  think  separated  milk  might  be  suit- 
able with  other  foods  for  older  children,  you  think  the 
risk  is  very  great? — In  that  respect,  yea. 

7909.  The  Chairman. — There  is  no  district,  I  take 
it,  in  Belfast  where  milk  is  not  procurable  for  money? 
— Not  in  my  experience.  Milk  of  some  quality  or 
another  is  procurable. 


Mr.  John  A.  Thompson,  f.r.c.v.s.,  j.p.,  examined. 


7910.  The  Chairman. — You  are  a  member  of  the 
Veterinary  profession? — Yes. 

7911.  And  you  hold  an  appointment  as  Veterinary 
Inspector  under  the  Lurgan  Urban  District  Council? — 
I  do,  and  also  the  Rural  Districts  of  Moira  and  Lurgan. 

7912.  Will  you  tell  us  exactly  what  provision  is  made 
by  these  Local  Authorities  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Dairies  and  Cow  Sheds  Order? — All 
the  three  Local  Authorities,  the  Moira  and  Lurgan 
Rural  Districts,  and  the  Lurgan  Urban  District,  have 
dairy  Inspectors. 

7913.  Who  are  not  professional  men? — No,  and  I 
superintend  them. 

7914.  What  number  of  cows  would  be  kept  in  these 
districts  over  which  you  have  jurisdiction? — About 
1,000  cows.  In  Lurgan  there  are  297;  in  Moira  Rural 
District  a  little  over  300,  and  in  Lurgan  Rural  District 
a  little  less  than  300. 

7915.  Are  you  including  the  entire  number  of  cows 
in  the  district  or  the  cows  whose  milk  is  sold  for 
public  use? — I  am  including  the  cows  in  the  registered 
dairies  only. 

7916.  As  regards  the  habits  of  the  people — are  the 
workers  engaged  in  the  dairy  trade  cleanly  in  their 
habits? — I  have  a  good  deal  of  experience,  and  I  think 
the  people,  generally  speaking,  are  clean  in  their  habits. 
Of  course,  there  are  exceptions. 

7917.  And  the  application  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Order  has  tended  to  develop  habits  of  cleanliness 
amongst  them? — Yes,  there  is  a  very  great  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  the  dairies,  and  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  milk  vessels  and  in  the  condition  of  the 
people. 

7918.  Have  prosecutions  been  instituted  for  breaches 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Order? — Yes,  particularly  in 
the  Urban  District.  The  Urban  District  Council  is 
very  anxious,  indeed,  to  carry  out  the  Order  well. 
Before  the  Order  was  instituted  the  dairies  of  Lurgan 
were  kept  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition,  and  the 
Authorities  are  most  anxious  to  see  that  the  regulations 
are  properly  carried  out,  and  frequently  institute  prose- 
cutions. I  am  sorry  to  say  the  Rural  Authorities  are 
not  so  anxious  to  push  prosecutions. 

7919.  To  what  would  you  attribute  that — are  the 
members  of  the  local  Councils  to  whom  you  refer 
themselves  engaged  in  the  trade? — A  few  of  them  are 
engaged  in  the  trade,  but  I  think  the  Rural  bodies 
being  mostly  composed  of  farmei's,  do  not  take  the  same 
interest  in  sanitary  matters  as  members  of  an  Urban 
District  Council.  In  fact  some  of  them  think  it 
is  wholly  unnecessary  that  there  should  be  this  super- 
vision at  all. 

7920.  Have  you  any  reason  to  complain  of  want  of 
co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  magisterial  authorities 
when  prosecutions  are  instituted? — No,  I  think  the 
magisterial  bench  is  anxious  to  inflict  fines  when  they 
consider  that  the  case  has  been  properly  proven.  The 
only  thing  is,  of  course,  sometimes  there  is  a  complaint 
that  the  fines  imposed  are  too  small. 

7921.  Are  they  commensurate,  in  your  opinion,  with 
the  offences  that  are  committed? — When  the  vendor 
is  brought  up  a  second  time,  I  think  the  fines  are  not 
aufificiently  increased. 

7922.  Have  you  any  trouble  with  tuberculosis  in 


your  districts? — Not  very  much.  In  connection  with 
the  three  Local  Authorities,  I  have  had  occasion  to 
recommend  one  cow  with  a  tuberculous  udder  for 
slaughter. 

7923.  Do  you  make  periodical  inspection  of  the  cows 
for  clinical  udder  symptoms?- — I  do. 

7924.  And  in  your  experience  there  was  only  one 
instance  in  which  you  discovered  a  tuberculous  udder? 
—Yea. 

7925.  What  happened  to  that  particular  cow? — I 
recommended  that  the  test  should  be  applied,  and  the 
ordinary  re-action  having  taken  place,  the  Local 
Authority  had  her  destroyed,  and  paid  compensation 
to  the  owner. 

7926.  And  the  Local  Authority  recognised  that  this 
was  the  proper  thing  to  do  in  the  interest  of  the  public 
health?— Yes. 

7927.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  compensation, 
do  you  think  it  is  a  wise  thing  to  limit  it  to  £10? — In 
many  cases  I  think  it  would  be  right  to  limit  it  to 
£10,  and  as  far  as  I  know  under  the  Public  Health 
Act  there  is  no  power  to  give  more. 

7928.  As  the  Order  stands  at  present  there  is  no 
power  to  give  more;  but  I  want  to  know  from  you 
whether  you  think  it  would  be  a  wise  thing  to  allow 
the  person  awarding  the  compensation  to  give  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  animal  that  was  slaughtered? — 
Yes. 

7929.  Do  you  think  it  would  also  lead  to  more 
frequent  and  prompt  co-operation  on  the  part  of 
dairy  owners,  if  they  were  satisfied  that  they  would 
suffer  no  financial  loss  as  a  result  of  the  slaughter  of 
their  animals? — I  think  that  would  induce  the  cow- 
keeper  to  report  the  animal  himself. 

7930.  That  is  exactly  the  connection  in  which  I 
asked  the  question.  That  would  render  the  application 
of  this  portion  of  the  Order  less  difi&cult  than  it  is  at 
the  present  time,  because  they  would  take  immediate 
notice  of  any  symptom  that  wovdd  lead  to  suspicion 
and  draw  your  attention  to  it? — Yes.  I  should  say  in 
connection  with  the  Lurgan  Urban  District  that  the 
dairy  owners  are  supposed  to — in  fact  they  must — 
report  cases  of  sickness  amongst  their  cows  imme- 
diately to  the  Inspector. 

7931.  Is  that  condition  fairly  observed? — It  is  in  the 
town.    It  does  not  obtain  in  the  country. 

7932.  Is  any  milk  sent  in  from  your  district  into 
Belfast? — Only  from  two  dairies,  as  far  as  I  know. 

7933.  The  Local  Authority  of  Belfast  seems  to  be 
rather  desirous  of  having  power  to  go  out  and  inspect 
the  source  of  their  milk  supply.  Do  you  think  that 
is  a  reasonable  claim  to  make? — I  do  not  think  it 
is  where  the  Local  Authorities  themselves  have 
appointed  Veterinary  Inspectors.  I  know  that  the 
Dairy  Inspector  of  Belfast,  who  is  a  layman,  has 
visited  my  district  on  two  or  three  occasions,  and  I 
do  not  think  it  is  good  enough  for  the  Corporation  of 
Belfast  to  send  a  layman  to  supervise  the  work  of  a 
Veterinary  Surgeon. 

7934.  But  the  Public  Health  Committee  have  also  a 
qualified  Veterinary  Surgeon  in  their  service.  Would 
you  have  any  objection  to  his  coming  out  to  the  district 
in  which  you  have  jurisdiction,  to  make  an  inspection 
in  case  of  suspicion  as  to  the  milk  supply? — I  would 
have  none. 
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7935.  You  th'ink  it  is  unreasonable  to  have  the  work 
of  a  professional  man  supervised  by  a  layman? — Yes. 

7936.  I  quite  sympathise  with  that;  but  beyond  that 
you  see  no  great  objection,  and  you  do  not  think  any 
hardship  would  be  imposed  thereby? — I  think  a  much 
better  plan  would  be  fliat  the  thing  should  be  dealt 
with  by  a  Central  Authority. 

7937.  I  am  leading  up  to  that.  You  are  quite  aware 
that  no  matter  how  ardent  the  desire  may  be  on  behalf 
of  the  different  Authorities  to  enforce  the  regulations, 
there  might  be  some  want  of  uniformity  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  provisions  are  carried  out  unless  there  is 
some  central  control? — Yes,  that  is  my  own  opinion. 

7938.  And  you  think  it  would  be  more  desirable 
that  there  should  be  central  control  in  order  to  secure 
uniformity  of  administration? — Yes;  and  I  do  not 
think  we  can  have  uniformity  without  central  control. 

7989,  Are  any  cow  herds  in  your  district  subjected  to 
the  tuberculin  test? — Yes,  a  good  many  of  them.  I 
have  subjected  a  good  many  of  them  to  the  test 
myself. 

7940.  Was  that  on  the  responsibility  of  the  owners? 
—Yes. 

7941.  With  regard  to  that  test,  what  is  your  view, 
because  we  have  had  a  good  deal  of  conflicting  evidence 
as  to  its  reliability? — Well,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
personally  I  think  the  test  is  a  very  reliable  one  when 
properly  applied.  I  do  not  think  it  is  reliable  in  the 
hands  of  every  man. 

7942.  Not  even  every  professional  man? — Every  pro- 
fessional man  should  be  competent  to  apply  it  pro- 
perly; but  it  is  not  reliable  in  the  hands  of  laymen. 

7943.  Have  you,  in  many  instances,  followed  the 
application  of  this  test  to  the  slaughter  of  the  animal 
to  see  whether  or  not  the  post  mortem  conditions 
revealed  the  same  state  as  you  had  been  led  to  believe 
hy  the  result  of  the  test? — In  many  cases  I  have. 

7944.  In  what  percentage  of  the  cases  did  you  find 
that  the  result  was  disappointing? — I  should  say  about 
■2  per  cent. 

7945.  Only  2  per  cent? — Yes,  about  2  per  cent. 

7946.  We  had  an  extraordinary  example  given  to  us 
yesterday  by  a  gentleman  who  told  us  of  four  cows 
having  been  subjected  to  the  test.  Two  of  the  cows 
reacted  and  two  were  non-reacters ;  but  the  two  that 
did  not  react  proved  to  be  diseased,  while  the  two  that 
reacted  proved  to  be  sound  beasts? — I  think  it  is 
incredible.  There  is  just  this  thing  about  the  test. 
In  advanced  cases  of  tuberculosis — in  cases  in  which 
it  is  not  necessary  to  apply  the  test — the  test  fails. 
Where  the  test  is  not  necessary  to  diagnose  the  disease, 
in  that  case  the  test  fails  sometimes;  that  is,  in  well- 
marked  clinical  cases. 

7947.  So  that  you  would  be  quite  prepared  to  find 
that  an  animal  on  slaughter  would  prove  to  have  large 
"tuberculous  lesions  over  the  vital  organs  which  would 
not  be  a  reacter  to  the  test  at  all? — Yes,  but  I  would 
■also  expect  to  see  that  the  cow  had  wasted  away  very 
considerably. 

7948.  Is  not  this  also  a  fact,  that  if  the  tuberculin 
test  is  applied,  say,  this  week  with  a  reaction,  and 
if  the  same  test  is  applied  within  a  very  limited 
period,  say  in  eight  or  ten  days,  you  might  have  no 
reaction? — That  is  so,  to  an  extent. 

7949.  So  that  it  complicates  considerably  any  general 
deduction  from  the  results  of  the  test? — Yes,  unfortu- 
nately it  is  not  possible  in  every  case  to  get  results 
iiom  a  test  of  that  kind.  Many  people  who  have  cattle 
subject  them  to  the  tost  themselves  if  they  find  they 
-are  going  to  be  tested. 

7950.  In  order  to  secure  that  the  result  may  be  nega- 
tive when  the  official  test  is  being  applied? — Yes. 

7951.  Have  you  known  cases  of  that  kind?— Yes,  and 
I  think  the  tuberculin  serum  should  not  be  permitted 
to  be  used  by  others  than  professional  men  on  that 
account. 

7952.  If  the  use  of  it  were  forbidden  to  non-profes- 
sional people,  it  might  not  obviate  the  difficulty  with 
"which  we  are  confronted,  because  the  professional  man 
might  be  employed  to  apply  the  test,  and  he  might  do 
it,  having  no  knowledge  that  the  owner  had  an  ulterior 
motive  at  the  back  of  his  mind? — Yes. 

7953.  Do  you  find  that  the  dairy-keepers  are  willing 
to  co-operate  with  you  and  others  engaged  in  carrying 
out  this  Order  generally? — The  great  majority  of  them 
are.    They  find  it  of  advantage  to  themselves. 

7954.  Although  at  the  beginning  they  might  have 
been  disinclined  to  comply  with  the  Order,  they  now 


recognise  that  the  Order  only  provides  for  the  carrying 
out  of  the  business  scientifically,  and  that  it  is  to  their 
own  interest  to  comply  with  it? — Yes. 

7955.  Have  you  considered  the  question  of  licensing 
cow-keepers,  and  would  you  be  in  favour  of  it? — I 
never  considered  that  question. 

7956.  You  would  prefer  not  offering  any  opinion  on 
it?— Yes. 

7957.  Do  you  think  that  those  who  are  using  the 
milk  produced  in  the  district  in  which  you  are  engaged 
have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  that  they  are  getting 
milk  that  is  produced  under  clean  and  healthy  condi- 
tions?— Yes. 

7958.  And  you  have  no  suggestion  to  make  which 
would  lead  to  a  higher  standard  of  milk  being  produced 
than  that  which  is  available  at  the  present  time? — 
Well,  I  have.  I  think  in  the  Rural  Districts  very  much 
more  supervision  is  required  than  what  is  given  at  the 
present  time. 

7959.  Even  in  your  own  Rural  Districts? — Yes — that 
is  to  say,  in  the  case  of  the  two  Rural  Districts  there 
is  only  one  dairy  Inspector — one  for  each  district. 

7960.  Do  they  comprise  a  large  area? — They  do, 
and  it  is  quite  impossible  for  one  dairy  Inspector, 
particularly  when  he  is  an  old  worn-out  man,  to  pro- 
perly supervise  and  get  round  the  districts.  I  find 
a  number  of  people  unregistered  supplying  milk,  and 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  get  hold  of  these  people.  In 
order  to  get  a  conviction  against  a  man  selling  milk 
in  an  unregistered  dairy,  it  is  necessary  to  prove 
that  he  really  sells  the  milk  and  supplies  it  regularly, 
and  I  think  more  supervision  is  required  in  that  way 
in  order  to  detect  these  people  who  are  competing  with 
others  who  have  complied  with  tlio  law. 

7961.  It  is  pretty  obvious  that  when  a  number  of 
people  are  vending  milk  in  a  district,  who  are  unregis- 
tered, the  supervision  is  not  as  complete  as  it  should 
be?— Yes. 

7962.  It  is  rather  unfair  to  allow  these  people  to 
compete  with  others  who  have  registered,  and  who  are 
endeavouring  to  comply  with  the  conditions  imposed 
by  the  Order? — Yes;  I  think  it  is  very  unfair.  That 
is  what  I  complain  of. 

7963.  With  regard  to  the  cows,  have  you  any  infor- 
mation that  would  enable  you  to  say  whether  or  not 
the  yield  of  milk  from  cows  is  increasing  or  diminish- 
ing within  your  recollections? — Well,  I  think  the  yield 
in  my  district  continues  to  be  pretty  well  up  to  the 
average.  In  one  or  two  places  where  thorough-bred 
Shorthorn  cows  have  been  gone  in  for,  the  yield  has 
decreased ;  but  where  the  dairymen  have  gone  in  for 
the  half  pure-bred  animals,  I  do  not  think  the  yield 
has  decreased. 

7964.  Are  milk  records  kept  by  any  farmers  in  your 
districts?— No. 

7965.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  would  be  desirable 
that  they  shoxdd,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  yield? — 
Yes,  but  really  there  are  none  kept. 

7966.  There  is  rather  a  prejudice  against  it  in  a 
great  many  instances ;  but  in  your  own  district  I  can 
quite  believe  it  would  be  such  an  advantage.  In 
the  city  it  would  not  be  of  such  enormous  advantage, 
because  the  cows  are  only  kept  for  one  milking  period, 
but  with  you  they  are  kept  over  year  after  year? — Yes. 

7967.  And  they  go  in  for  breeding? — Yes. 

79(38.  And  by  keeping  the  records  and  ascertaining 
the  deep  milkers  j'ou  could,  I  take  it,  improve  the 
breed  and  possibly  increase  the  production  of  milk? — 
Many  people,  while  they  do  not  keep  a  record,  have  a 
very  fair  idea  of  the  cows  that  are  good  milkers  and 
keep  the  heifer  calves. 

7969.  Mr.  Wilson. — You  are  familiar  with  the  fact 
that  the  records  when  once  established  have  in  every 
case  quite  upset  the  farmer's  idea  as  to  which  was 
the  good  cow? — I  have  heard  so. 

7970.  That,  in  other  words,  the  farmer  who  does  not 
keep  the  records  may  continue  to  preserve  the  wrong 
cow? — I  have  heard  it,  but  do  not  know  how  true  it  is. 

7971.  The  Chairman. — You  have  a  general  knowledge 
of  the  district  in  which  you  practise? — Yes. 

7972.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  wise  policy  to  limit  the 
premium  bulls  to  pure  breds — I  mean  the  Department 
iaulls,  to  herd  book  breeds*/ — I  do  not  think  it  is. 

7973.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  efforts  should 
be  made  to  secure  biills  whose  dams  had  been  good 
milkers? — Yes. 

7974.  And  by  that  means  to  try  to  improve  the  yield 
of  milk  from  the  dairy  cows  generally? — Yes. 
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7975.  You  are  familiar  with  the  scheme  which  has 
been  started  by  the  Department  with  this  object? — Yes. 

7976.  Do  you  think  it  is  moving  on  right  lines? — 
Well,  so  far  as  it  has  gone  I  think  it  is. 

7977.  Its  development  must  necessarily  be  very 
slow? — Yes. 

7978.  I  do  not  complain  of  that,  because  I  think  it 
is  essential  at  the  beginning  that  care  should  be 
exercised  in  the  selection  of  the  cows;  but  it  was 
suggested  yesterday  that  the  advantage  from  it  might 
become  very  widespread  if  records  were  kept  of  the 
pure  shorthorn  herds  of  the  country,  and  if  the  bulls 
produced  by  deep-milking  cows  were  offered  for  sale 
with  a  record  of  their  dam's  yield.  Do  you  think  that 
would  be  an  item  of  interest,  and  one  that  would  be 
likely  to  develop  the  scheme? — I  do  not  like  to  express 
an  opinion.  I  have  not  considered  the  matter  suffi- 
ciently to  give  an  opinion. 

7979.  Is  there  any  other  view  of  the  question  that 
you  would  like  to  offer  an  opinion  on  with  regard  to 
the  increasing  of  the  milk  supply? — I  do  not  think  so. 

7980.  Lady  Eveeard. — Do  you  think  that  in  order 
to  ensure  uniformity  of  administration,  a  central 
authority  would  be  desirable? — Yes. 

7981.  To  have  an  inspector  appointed  by  the  central 
authority? — Yes.  In  much  the  same  way  as  a  medical 
inspector  is  appointed  under  the  Medical  Charities 
Act.  The  local  Veterinary  Inspectors  should  be  super- 
vised by  one  or  more  Veterinary  Surgeons  attached  to 
the  Local  Government  Board. 

7982.  Does  your  County  Agricultural  Committee 
approve  of  premium  bulls  being  subjected  to  the 
tuberculin  test? — Yes,  in  Armagh. 

7983.  Have  you  disease  amongst  the  cows  in  your 
locality? — No,  only  the  ordinary  sporadic  affections. 

7984.  Have  you  lost  cows  through  abortion? — Wo 
have  had  a  few  outbreaks. 

7985.  Have  you  had  disease  amongst  your  calves? — 
Very  little. 

7986.  Under  what  standard  of  fat  will  magistrates 
convict  in  your  locality? — I  can  scarcely  speak  of  a 
standard,  but  I  find  when  a  man  is  brought  up  for 
some  breach  of  the  law  like  that  he  is  usually  fined 
10/-,  and  for  a  second  offence  ^1. 

7987.  What  standard  of  fat  is  required  in  the  milk? 
— Three  per  cent. 

7988.  Do  they  adhere  to  the  legal  standard?— Three 
per  cent,  of  fat. 

7989.  Because  in  some  cases  there  has  been  some 
deviation  from  that — do  you  consider  that  rather 
harmful? — Yes. 

7990.  Do  you  consider  that  the  bye-products  of 
milk  should  be  under  the  same  regulations 
as  the  new  milk? — Y'es.  I  think  we  should  go  further 
with  the  new  milk  before  we  enter  into  the  question  of 
butter  and  cheese.  I  think  it  desirable  that  all  should 
be  subjected  to  inspection,  but  it  is  a  very  deep 
question. 

7991.  We  had  evidence  that  the  germs  of  tuber- 
culosis are  found  in  butter? — Y'es. 

7992.  Do  you  consider  that  the  retailer  in  the  milk 
trade  should  be  liable  for  any  defects  in  his  milk  in 
the  first  instance,  and  that  he  should  recover  damages 
from  the  vendor;  if  the  retailer  sells  bad  or  dirty  milk, 
that  he  should  be  held  liable  for  selling  it,  and  that 
he  should  then  recover  damages  from  the  person  selling 
the  milk  to  him? — Yes,  I  think  the  retailer  should  be 
held  liable  in  the  first  instance. 

7993.  Have  you  had  much  trouble  with  typhoid 
carriers? — Only  one  case  about  two  years  ago. 

7994.  Or  diphtheria? — We  had  some  outbreaks  of 
diphtheria,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  they  were  due 
to  carriers. 

7995.  You  do  not  know  that  it  was  due  to  the  milk? 
— As  far  as  I  know  it  was  not  traced  to  the  milk  in  any 
of  the  cases.  The  typhoid  was  traced  to  the  milk; 
there  was  a  carrier, 

7996.  The  Chairman. — A  person  who  was  engaged  in 
the  handling  of  the  milk  and  offering  it  for  sale? — Yes, 
a  maid  who  had  conveyed  typhoid  to  this  place  and 
also  to  other  places. 

7997.  What  happened  in  that  particular  case — did 
the  local  authorities  suggest  to  the  vendor  that  it  would 
be  desirable  to  terminate  the  employment  of  this  par- 
ticular person? — Yes.  Unfortunately  a  great  many 
people  got  infected  by  typhoid  in  a  village  near  by. 
The  owner  of  the  dairy  himself  got  the  disease,  and  his 
wife,  I  think,  but  I  am  not  sure  of  that;  and  the 
carrier  herself  was  brought  into  the  workhouse,  and 
what  became  of  her  I  do  not  know.  I  know  she 
remained  there  for  a  length  of  time. 


7998.  Was  it  discovered  by  the  application  of  the 
Widal  test — the  fact  that  she  was  a  carrier? — I  do  not 
know  that  the  test  was  applied. 

7999.  Mr.  Wilson. — Is  the  district  over  which  you 
have  control  one  in  which  there  are  many  creameries? 
— No,  there  are  no  creameries  at  all. 

8000.  And  I  see  that  you  are  of  opinion  that  there 
is  a  shortage  of  milk? — I  do  not  think  there  is,  except, 
perhaps,  last  summer,  which  was  an  exceptional  year. 

8001.  The  people  who  require  milk  can  get  it? — 
Yes. 

8002.  You  mentioned  just  now  that  the  Dairy 
Inspectors  had  a  difficulty  in  getting  over  the  ground, 
especially  if  they  were  old  worn-out  men? — Yes. 

8003.  The  Order  is  not  long  enough  in  operation  to 
have  old  worn-out  men  in  the  service? — They  were 
old  enough  before  that. 

8004.  It  is  an  asylum  for  old  age? — I  do  not  think 
so,  but  very  often  the  people  appointed  under  the 
Order  were  the  ordinary  officers  of  the  Board,  such  as- 
relieving  officers. 

8005.  So  that  in  other  words  the  inspection  in 
these  areas  is  very  perfunctory? — Yes,  in  one  district. 

8006.  Would  not  that,  in  your  opinion,  justify  the 
demands  of  the  city  areas  to  go  beyond  their  own 
boundary  in  the  event  of  their  discovering  milk  in  a 
contaminated  condition? — I  think,  perhaps,  the  city 
would  be  quite  right,  if  they  found  disease  traceable  to- 
a  dairy  in  the  country,  to  send  out  their  veterinary 
inspector  to  make  any  inquiries  they  liked.  I  should 
have  no  objection. 

8007-8.  But  not  only  finding  disease,  but  suspicious 
.  circumstances.  Take  the  case  of  one  of  the  purveyors 
of  milk  in  Belfast — a  case  of  typhoid  being  found 
amongst  one  of  his  purchasers.  The  evidence  might 
be  that  the  typhoid  infectign  might  come  from  one  of 
three  or  four  dairies  in  the  outside  districts. 
Without  any  further  magisterial  document,  would 
you  not  be  of  opinion  that  the  Public  Health 
Authority  in  the  city  should  be  empowered  to  gO' 
straight  out  into  the  country  to  make  inquiries  on 
suspicion? — There  is  no  objection  to  that;  but  if  th© 
Public  Healtli  Committee  communicated  with  the 
Public  Health  Authorities  in  the  district  in  which  the 
suspicion  occurred  they  could  make  the  examina- 
tion as  well  as  the  Belfast  Authority.  x\ll  you  would 
have  to  do  is  to  direct  the  local  veterinary  inspector's- 
attention  to  the  matter. 

8009.  Even  with  these  elderly  men? — The  veterinary 
inspector  is  not  a  very  old  man  in  every  case. 

8010.  You  are  speaking  of  the  veterinary  inspector? — 
Yes. 

8011.  We  had  evidence  here  yesterday  from  a 
scientific  gentleman  to  the  effect  that  in  his  opiniont 
neither  control  of  the  city  milk  nor  the  control  of  the 
covuitry  supply — that  neither  of  these  alone  would  be 
a  sufficient  guarantee  to  public  health — that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  have  the  city  supply  examined,  and 
that  the  city  man  should  have  power  to  go  into  the 
country  area? — That  is  the  feeling  in  Belfast,  but  I 
don't  see  what  is  to  be  gained  by  it.  I  think  the 
veterinary  inspector  in  charge  of  each  district  is  quite 
as  competent  to  make  an  examination  of  his  dairy  as 
any  man  that  could  be  sent  from  Belfast  or  any  other 
place.  I  don't  see  what  such  a  man  can  do  that  the 
local  man  cannot  do.  I  think  the  veterinary  inspector 
in  the  country  is  qualified  to  carry  out  an  examination; 
as  well  as  the  city  man.    I  don't  see  the  difference. 

8012.  And  when  you  come  across  evidence  like  this, 
that  thirty-two  samples  of  milk  were  grossly  contami- 
nated with  manure,  and  that  twenty-three  of  these 
samples  came  from  outside  the  city  boundary,  and 
only  nine  frorn  inside  the  city,  would  not  that  suggest 
to  you  the  desirability  that  milk  of  that  kind  should 
be  searched  out  by  the  city  authority? — Well,  yes,  I 
suppose  if  that  really  occurred  the  city  authority  should 
have  something  to  say,  but  if  such  a  thing  did  occur, 
would  it  not  be  wise  to  communicate  with  the  local 
authority.  Assuming  that  two-thirds  of  the  milk 
supply  of  Belfast  is  from  the  country,  I  think  the  con- 
dition of  things  not  much  worse  in  the  country  than 
in  the  city. 

8013.  The  local  authority  being  largely  composed  of 
men  in  the  dairy  farming  business? — I  can  only  speak 
tor  my  own  two  Councils. 

8014.  You  have  in  your  evidence  stated  that  these 
very  men,  the  Rural  Council,  consider  that  there  is  no 
necessity  for  this  inspection  at  all? — Yes;  I  Said  that 
some  of  them  had  to  be  forced  to  put  the  Order  into 
operation. 
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8015.  Lady  Everard. — You  must  recognise  that  there 
is  a  large  quantity  of  milk  coming  into  Belfast  from 
non-registered  dairies? — I  have  heard  of  that. 
'  8016.  Mr.  Wilson. — It  would  not  be  from  your  own 
area  anyway? — No,  there  is  no  milk  from  my  district 
coming  from,  an  unregistered  dairy. 

8017.  In  case  the  Belfast  authorities  sought  power 
to  go  outside  their  own  area,  you  would  not  consider 
it  unfair?— No,  if  they  sent  fully  qualified  men;  but 
I  would  take  it  bad  for' an  unqualified  man  to  supervise 
my  work.  Besides,  I  don't  think  these  men,  while 
they  may  be  very  useful  in  many  ways,  are  competent 
to  give  an  opinion  about  dairies  or  cows. 

8018.  "We  had  evidence  from  one  of  these  gentlemen, 
and  the  evidence  he  tendered  showed  that  the 
outside  dairies  he  inspected  were  in  the  most  filthy 
condition? — I  don't  know  what  part  of  the  country  he 
referred  to. 

8019.  It  is  not  your  district,  but  it  is  a  rural  district? 

 There  are  some'  rural  districts  that  have  not  appointed 

inspectors. 

8020.  You  yourself,  in  your  precis  of  evidence,  say 
that  you  consider  that  contamination  takes  place  not 
so  much  from  diseased  cows  as  from  the  dirty  con- 
dition in  which  they  are  kept  in  some  places;  from 
the  careless  and  uncleanly  habits  of  the  milkers?— Yes. 

8021.  That  is  a  summary  of  the  conditions  to  be 
found  in  some  cases?— Yes,  that  is  exceptional. 

8022.  Dr.  Mooehead. — Do  the  milkers  use  overalls 
in  vnur  district? — Only  in  two  or  three  cases. 

8023.  A.re  you  in  tlie  habit  of  using  the  tuberculin 
test?— Yes.    '  , 

8024.  What  do  you  do  with  the  cows  that  react  .•'— 
Most  of  them  go  to  the  market. 

8025.  You  told  us  that  on  a  second  application  of  the 
test  the  cow  might  not  react?— She  might  not  react. 
In  some  cases  it  does  and  in  some  cases  not. 

8026.  In  case  she  reacts  the  first  time,  and  does  not 
react  on  the  second  occasion,  what  is  the  condition  of 
that  cow  at  that  particular  time  with  regard  to  her 
disease?  She  may  be  a  very  ordinary  case  of  tuber- 
culosis. 

8027.  She  may  be  a  slight  case? — Yes. 

8028.  Would  the  fact  that  she  did  not  react  on  the 
second  occasion  lead  you  to  believe  that  she  could  be 
cured  by  continuous  injections  of  tuberculin? — I  have 
no  faith  in  that. 

8029.  Is  she  not  in  a  state  of  immunity  when  she 
does  not  react? — Temporary  immunity. 

8030.  Therefore  it  would  be  possible  to  keep  that  up? 
— That  is  a  big  question. 

8031.  You  have  never  tried? — No. 

8032.  You  think  the  proper  treatment  is  to  slaughter? 
— I  thinli  so. 

8033.  Mr.  O'Brien. — How  are  these  inspectors  in 
the  rural  district  appointed? — By  the  Eural  Councils 
themselves. 

8034.  Without  any  qualifying  conditions  imposed  by 
the  medical  profession? — Yes. 

8035.  Are  they  all  veterinary  surgeons? — No.  The 
dairy  inspector  himself  is  usuallv  the  relieving  officer 
of  the  district  or  the  sanitary  officer,  and  he  has  the 
other  appointment  of  dairy  inspector  of  the  district  as 
well. 

8036.  Then  the  veterinary  inspector  is  supposed  to 
supervise  his  work  under  the  Order  of  1909,  so  that 
there  are  two  inspectors  who  work  generally? — Yes. 

8037.  The  inspector  of  dairies  and  the  veterinary 
inspector? — Yes.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  veterinary 
inspector  to  look  after  the  dairies  and  examine  the 
cattle,  and  to  supervise  the  work  of  the  dairy  inspector 
as  far  as  possible. 

8038.  And  the  veterinary  inspector  is  appointed  by 
the  local  authority? — Yes. 

8039.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  tend  to  greater 
efficiency — I  am  not  saying  it  is  not  efficient — but  that 
it  might  help  the  inspectors  if  they  were  appointed 
from  some  superior  office,  sav,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  or  the  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons? — 
Yes,  I  think  the  veterinary  inspectors,  if  they  were 
appointed  by  a  central  authority,  would  be  in  a  much 
more  independent  position  to  what  they  arc  at  present. 

8040.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  must  be  exceedingly 


difficult  for  many  veterinary  surgeons,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  inspect  and  report,  and,  perhaps,  prosecute,  to  do 
that  when  they  are  appointed  by  the  very  people  they 
have  to  order  prosecutions  against? — That  does  occur 
in  some  instances. 

8041.  In  my  part  of  the  country  (Limerick)  it  would 
certainly  occur  that  the  inspector  would  very  often 
have  to  prosecute  his  uncle,  his  father,  his  nephews, 
and  brothers,  and  so  on? — Such  things  do  arise  as  that, 
but  I  have  not  hesitated  to  do  it. 

8042.  On  the  whole,  you  think  it  would  be  advisable 
that  the  veterinary  inspector  should  be  appointed  by  a 
superior  authority  rather  than  the  Rural  District 
Council? — I  have  no  doubt  he  would  be  in  a  very  much 
better  position  if  appointed  by  a  central  authority, 
but  he  is  in  just  the  same  position  as  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  has  always  been  in.  It  has  been 
part  of  his  duty  to  bring  prosecutions.  He  is  some- 
times prosecuting  his  clients,  but  he  cannot  help  it 
if  he  is  doing  his  duty.  The  veterinary  inspector  is 
doing  nothing  more  or  less.  He  would  be  in  a  much 
better  position  if  he  was  entirely  independent  and 
aj^pointed  by  a  central  authority. 

8043.  The  Chairman. — And  it  would  certainly  lead  to 
a  more  uniform  and  efficient  administration? — Yes. 

8044.  Mr.  O'Brien. — It  would  tend  to  get  a  standard 
fixed  throughout  the  country.  I  am  sure  there  must 
be  great  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  standard  of 
cleanliness  in  different  parts  of  Ireland? — I  have  no 
doubt  about  that. 

8045.  That  what  might  pass  in  Belfast  we  should  look 
upon  as  magnificent  down  in  the  South,  or  vice  versa? 
—Yes. 

8046.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhodse. — You  spoke  of  a 
tendency  towards  the  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  milk 
given  by  each  cow  during  recent  years,  and  you  said 
there  was  a  tendency  to  give  rather  less? — I  think  that 
such  a  tendency  does  exist  in  parts  where  they  went 
in  largely  for  thoroughbred  animals,  but  where  they 
went  in  for  half-bred  cattle  I  don't  think  it  would  be 
less. 

8047.  Do  you  think  that  the  quality  of  the  milk  is 
Ijept  up  to  what  it  was  years  ago? — I  think  the  quality 
of  the  milk  this  season  is  not  as  good,  because  the 
price  of  feeding  has  gone  up  so  terribly  that  dairymen 
have  been  almost  forced  into  feeding  largely  on  stuff 
that  does  not  produce  a  good  quality  of  milk. 

8048.  The  legal  standard  is  three  per  cent,  of  fat? — 
Yes. 

8049.  Do  you  think  that  in  your  district  there  are 
manjr  instances  of  cows  that  give  less  than  three  per 
cent.? — I  don't  think  there  are  ordinarily.  Of  course, 
there  are  individual  cows  in  the  district  whose  milk 
would  not  yield  three  per  cent.,  but  taking  the  bulk 
of  the  herd,  it  would  not  be  below  that  standard. 

8050.  Do  you  think  there  are  many  cows  that  would 
yield  four  per  cent.? — There  are  a  few. 

8051.  Would  you  say  these  are  rare? — It  depends 
on  breeding,  feeding,  and  the  period  of  lactation. 

8052.  In  your  own  district? — I  think  in  my  own 
district  there  is  no  difficulty  about  the  three  per  cent., 
and  a  little  more  in  many  cases. 

8053.  You  think  three  per  cent,  is  a  fair  standard? — ■ 
Yes,  and  I  don't  think  it  should  be  reduced. 

8054.  There  are  certain  cases  where  an  epidemic  has 
been  traced  to  the  milk  of  a  dairy  in  another  district. 
Would  you  think  that  there  would  be  an  objection  to 
the  local  authority  sending  out  there  an  inspector,  after 
notice  to  the  inspector  of  the  district,  to  examine  the 
dairy? — No,  I  think  not;  not  if  the  inspector  of  the 
district  in  which  the  outbreak  occurred  was  consulted ; 
provided,  of  course,  the  inspector  sent  out  is  a  qualified 
man,  and  not  an  ordinary  dairy  inspector. 

8055.  Mr.  O'Brien. — On  the  whole,  you  think  that 
the  milk  supply  in  your  district  has  not  decreased? — I 
think  it  has  not. 

8056.  Because  some  people  maintain  that  the  supply 
has  enormously  decreased? — I  don't  think  so:  but  in 
my  district  there  is  no  scarcity  of  milk,  except,  as  I 
said,  during  the  past  summer,  when  the  conditions 
were  not  very  favourable  to  the  production  of  milk. 
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8057.  The  Chairman.— You  are  Clerk  of  the  Urban 
District  Council  of  Lurgan? — Yes,  sir. 

8058.  We  have  already  had  from  your  veterinary 
inspector  the  history  of  the  methods  adopted  by  your 
Council  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  the  Dairies  and  Milkshops  Order? — Yes. 

8059.  Therefore  I  need  not  go  over  that  ground 
again  with  you.  Do  you  think  that  the  local  authority 
you  represent  has  received  the  amount  of  co-operation 
from  the  magisterial  bench  that  they  should  expect 
when  prosecutions  have  been  undertaken? — That  is  a 
point  upon  which  my  Council  feel  very  strongly,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  for  years  past  they  have  done 
everything  thej'  possibly  could  to  see  that  the  dairies 
in  the  towns  are  up  to  a  high  standard.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  our  regulations  under  the  Act  of  1886  were 
even  more  stringent  than  the  present  Dairies 
Order.  "When  a  prosecution  takes  place  for  a  lower 
standard  of  milk  than  what  we  hold  to  be  the  standard 
the  magistrates  don't  inflict  such  a  fine  as  to  prevent 
a  repetition  of  the  offence.  In  one  case,  where  the 
standard  of  milk  fat  was  as  low  as  2.77,  the  fine  was 
only  5/-  and  costs. 

8060.  And  even  if  that  offence  should  be  repeated 
the  fine  for  the  second  offence  would  not  be  increased 
substantially? — For  a  second  prosecution  taking  place 
within  twelve  months  the  magistrates,  although 
the  milk  was  reduced  to  2.74  per  cent,  of  fat,  dismissed 
the  case  on  the  ground  that  they  held  that  the  milk  was 
sold  to  the  inspector  as  it  came  from  the  cow,  although 
there  were  circumstances  connected  with  the  case 
which  made  it  very  suspicious,  inasmuch  as  the  milk 
that  was  taken  for  this  test  was  supplied  by  a  dairyman 
from  the  country  outside  our  urban  district,  and  the 
milk  in  one  can  was  found  to  be  genuine  and  the  milk 
in  the  second  can  was  found  to  be  adulterated.  Our 
inspector  was  prepared  to  prove  that  the  milk  from 
one  can  was  supplied  to  one  class  of  customer  and 
the  milk  from  the  other  can  to  the  poorer  people.  The 
magistrates  dismissed  the  case,  on  the  ground  that  the 
milk  was  sold  as  it  came  from  the  cow. 

8061.  They  accepted  the  testimony  of  the  person  who 
was  implicated  in  the  result  of  the  prosecution? — Yes. 

6062.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Who  were  the  magistrates  in 
that  case — had  they  any  interest  in  the  trade? — No. 

8063.  The  Chairman. — What  magisterial  bench 
adjudicated  in  that  case — we  don't  want  to  know  their 
names? — The  ordinary  Petty  Sessions  Court  magis- 
trates. 

8064.  None  of  them  were  engaged  in  the  milk  trade? 
—No. 

6065.  And  there  was  no  suggestion  that  they  were 
influenced  ? — No. 

8066.  Still  they  took  what  must  be  regarded  as  a 
perverse  view  of  the  circumstances  that  were  presented 
to  them?— Yes. 

8067.  And  failed  to  help  and  assist  the  local  authority 
in  trying  to  secure  that  a  pure  and  healthy  supply  of 
milk  should  be  available  for  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity?— Yes.  My  Council  spends  about  jd.  in 
the  £  on  our  rateable  property  in  the  carrying  out 
of  the  Dairies  Order,  and  they  hold  very  strong  views 
that  when  they  spend  so  much  money  they  cannot 
get  convictions,  and  that  it  is  practically  loss  of  money 
instituting  prosecutions.  Prosecutions  have  proved 
abortive,  even  though  the  analyst,  Mr.  Harold  Totton, 
Belfast,  was  produced  as  a  witness  to  prove  that  the 
milk  was  deficient  in  milk  fat  to  the  extent  of  14.66  and 
8.66  in  two  cases.  The  cases  were  dismissed,  the  defen- 
dants proving  that  the  milk  came  from  the  cow  in 
this  state.  In  the  case  I  have  already  mentioned  the 
milk  contained  2.56  per  cent,  of  fat,  and  in  another 
2.74  per  cent. ;  but  both  cases  were  dismissed  by  the 
magistrates. 

8068.  That  must  tend  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
what  your  Council  would  desire.  I  quite  admit  that 
it  is  extremely  irritating  that  the  magistrates  will  not 
apparently  take  an  intelligent  view  of  the  situation 
presented  to  them,  but  at  the  same  time,  if  your 
Council,  in  consequence  of  the  policy  of  the  magis- 
trates, abandoned  prosecutions  altogether,  is  it  not 
reasonable  to  fear  that  the  standard  would  become  still 
lower? — Of  course,  the  Council  quite  appreciate  the 
difficulty,  but  still  the  fact  remains  that  it  has  been 
held  in  law  that  if  it  can  be  proved  that  the  milk  is 
supplied  as  it  came  from  the  cow,  no  matter  what 
the  standard  is,  that  evidence  is  accepted  in  preference 
to  the  evidence  of  our  analyst. 


8069.  But  there  was  an  additional  element  of 
suspicion  in  the  case  to  which  you  referred,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  pure  milk  was  discovered  in  one  vessel 
and  adulterated  milk  in  another;  and  was  the  informa- 
tion well  founded  that  one  class  of  milk  was  distributed 
to  one  class  of  the  community  and  an  inferior  class 
■to  the  poorer  section? — That  was  the  information  of 
our  sanitary  ofiBcer  and  the  inspector  who  took  the 
sample  He  followed  the  cart,  and  he  found  that  milk 
was  distributed  to  one  class  of  customers  from  one 
can,  and  that  milk  was  given  to  the  poor  from  another 
can. 

8070.  And  this  evidence  was  brought  before  the 
magistrate? — Yes;  that  was,  of  course,  only  an  element 
in  the  case. 

8071.  It  was  an  element  of  very  grave  suspicion? — 
Yes. 

8072.  The  statement  that  you  have  now  made  was 
deposed  to  by  the  officer  of  your  Council,  who  from 
his  own  observation  saw  this  particular  practice 
followed? — Yes,  he  actually  saw  it  done. 

8073.  And  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  not 
an  exceptional  circumstance? — Yes. 

8074.  Was  that  milk  brought  in  from  an  outside 
area? — Yes.  I  may  say  that  for  the  last  three  years 
we  have  had  no  case  of  adulteration  from  samples 
taken  inside  the  urban  district.  All  the  prosecutions 
have  taken  place  in  connection  with  milk  supplied 
from  outside  the  urban  district.  We  have  eight  dairy- 
men living  outside  the  urban  district  supplying  milk 
to  the  town.  The  supply  amounts  to  about  one-third 
of  our  milk  supply.  There  are  fifty  dairymen  living 
inside  the  town;  the  amount  of  milk  supplied  by 
them  is  about  two-thirds,  or  practically  300  gallons  a 
day,  and  in  not  one  of  the  samples  taken  of  the  town 
milk  was  there  a  prosecution  for  adulteration  for  three 
years. 

8075.  Are  samples  taken  and  subjected  to  analysis 
regularly  ? — Yes. 

8076.  That  would  seem  to  support  the  view  put 
forward  by  the  Public  Health  Committee  of  Belfast, 
that  a  district  like  yours  should  have  the  right  to  send 
their  inspector  into  the  outside  areas  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  conditions  under  which  the  milk 
is  produced? — Under  certain  conditions,  which,  I 
think,  Mr.  Thompson,  our  veterinary  inspector,  brought 
out  in  his  evidence. 

8077.  I  quite  recognise  that  it  would  be  distinctly 
unfair  to  have  the  work  of  a  professional  man  super- 
vised or  criticised  by  a  non-professional  man.  We  do 
not  contemplate  that  such  a  course  as  that  should  be 
followed,  but  what  I  do  suggest  is  that  it  is  reasonable 
to  ask  that  a  qualified  man,  in  a  district  such  as  yours, 
should  have  the  right  to  go  into  a  district  which 
supplies  your  town  with  milk,  m  order  to  ascertain 
the  conditions  under  which  it  is  produced? — I  certainly 
agree  with  the  suggestion,  provided  it  is  a  qualified 
man  that  goes  into  the  district.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
about  a  year  ago  we  had  a  serious  outbreak  of  typhoid 
in  an  adjoining  district.  That  was  traced  to  the 
distribution  of  milk.  It  was  a  very  serious  outbreak, 
and  there  was  a  large  number  of  deaths.  My  Council, 
knowing  that  some  of  the  milk  came  from  the  adjoining 
districts  where  this  typhoid  was,  sent  a  circular  to 
each  of  the  two  adjoining  Rural  District  Councils, 
begging  them  to  be  more  strict  in  the  carrying  out 
of  the  Dairies  Order;  I  need  not  tell  you  that  such  a 
circular  was  more  or  less  resented  by  the  Councils 
concerned  Fortunately,  our  medical  officer,  who  was 
also  medical  officer  of  the  adjoining  district,  had  a 
right  to  examine  into  the  source  of  the  typhoid,  there- 
fore there  was  no  question  of  an  outside  party  coming 
in  in  that  case.  That  is  an  example  of  what  has  taken 
place  within  the  last  eighteen  months  in  our  own 
particular  district. 

8078.  And  if  it  did  not  happen  that  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  had  a  right  to  make  the  examination 
to  which  you  refer  the  public  health  in  your  district 
would  be  seriously  imperilled? — We  were  really  in  a 
very  serious  state  for  some  time  until  it  abated, 
because  we  were  afraid  that  it  would  be  conveyed  tO' 
the  town  through  the  milk  supply. 

8079.  Was  the  distribution  of  milk  from  a  particular 
dairy  suspected? — It  was,  and  the  dairy  was  closed 
up,  but  unfortunately  the  disease  had  spread  about  a 
number  of  dairies  before  it  had  been  detected,  and 
these  dairies  were  also  closed  up. 
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8080.  Was  prompt  action  taken  by  the  Rural  Council? 
—Yes. 

8081.  And  yofi  were  saved  from  an  invasion  of  the 
epidemic? — We  were  just  saved. 

8082.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Does  any  milk  come  up  from 
your  district  to  Belfast? — None  from  the  Urban 
district,  but  there  is  from  the  Rural  district. 

8083.  Is  there  a  Lurgan  Rural  as  well  as  a  Lurgan 
Urban  district? — Yes. 

8084.  What  is  the  character  of  your  district — of  the 
inhabitants?— We  are  purely  an  industrial  community. 
All  our  people  are  engaged  in  the  linen  trade  and 
work  in  factories,  and  the  Council  is  anxious  to  do 
everything  in  its  power  to  assist  these  people  in  getting 
a  pure  supply  of  milk. 

8085.  Are  you  satisfied  that  the  people  get  a  sulSeient 
supply  of  milk? — The  supply  of  milk  is  ample. 

8086.  And  they  actually  get  it?— Yes. 

8087.  And  they  can  afford  to  do  so? — Yes. 

8088.  You  are  not  entirely  satisfied  that  the  supply 
of  milk  is  good  enough? — We  are  not  satisfied  at  all 
that  we  cannot  insist  on  the  supply  being  up  to  a 
good  standard.  Once  milk  falls  below  three  per  cent, 
of  fat  we  are  not  satisfied. 

8089.  You  have  a  good  many  hand-looms  in  your 
district  ? — Yes. 

8090.  Is  that  work  in  which  women  and  children 
take  part? — Yes,  and  the  male  population. 

8091.  Is  it  unhealthy  work  for  children? — It  is  close 
work,  but  not  unhealthy. 

8092.  Does  it  not  entail  a  good  deal  of  dust  flying 
about? — Not  in  weaving.  The  atmosphere  is  kept  in 
a  moist  state,  but  there  is  no  dust  flying  about. 

8093.  Pulmonary  diseases  are  not  prevalent? — Tuber- 
culosis is  prevalent,  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  Council  took  up  this  question  of  milk  supply, 
because  we  are  troubled  with  a  good  deal  of  con- 
sumption in  our  district. 

8094.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  that  is 
conveyed  by  milk  rather  than  from  human  beings  to 


human  beings? — That  is  a  point  you  will  have  to  ask 
our  medical  officer  about.  I  would  not  like  to  express 
an  opinion  on  it. 

8095.  The  Chairman. — The  analyst  for  your  district 
is  an  ofiicer  appointed  by  the  County  Council? — He  is 
appointed  by  the  County  Council,  and  he  acts  as 
analyst  for  the  whole  of  the  Councils,  whether  rural 
or  urban.  We  are  bound  to  send  our  sample  to  the 
County  Council  analyst  in  order  to  get  a  certificate  to 
prosecute.  The  County  Council,  of  course,  appoint  their 
own  officers  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  usually, 
policemen,  and  they  take  samples  all  over  the  county. 
Our  Council  has  not  to  pay  its  own  officer  for  taking 
samples,  but  we  have  to  pay  our  share  of  the  County 
Council's  expenses  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  and 
also  we  have  to  pay  the  County  Analyst  for  every 
sample  sent  in,  and  in  the  event  of  a  prosecution,  all 
fines  are  appropriated  by  the  Government,  and  the 
Urban  Authorities  are  at  the  discretion  of  the  justices 
as  to  the  recoupment  of  costs  only. 

8096.  Mr.  Wilson. — Has  your  Council  ever  discussed 
the  possibility  of  establishing  a  municipal  milk  depot? 
—No. 

8097.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  what  the  trend  of 
opinion  would  be  on  that  question? — I  don't  think  my 
Council  would  be  inclined  to  adopt  such  a  course. 
They  have  quite  enough  on  hands.  Besides,  the  milk 
supply  in  the  town  is  not  limited. 

8098.  The  Chairman. — At  what  price  is  milk  sold 
retail  in  Lurgan? — In  the  summer  time  at  twopence 
a  quart,  and  in  the  winter  at  threepence.  There  was 
a  meeting  of  milk  men  some  time  ago  to  discuss  the 
question  of  raising  the  price,  but  they  were  so  divided 
that  they  did  not  do  so.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
buttermilk  sold  in  the  district. 

8099.  Mr.  O'Brien. — There  are  no  creameries? — No, 
not  within  four  or  five  miles. 

8100.  The  Chairman. — You  have  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  use  of  milk  as  a  diet  is  not  fully  appreciated 
by  those  responsible  for  the  upbringing  of  children? — I 
don't  think  so. 
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8101.  The  Chairman. — You  are  a  Veteriuarj'  Inspector 
under  the  Newtownards  Rural  District  Council? — Yes. 

8102.  As  you  are  the  first  witness  coming  from  that 
body,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  what  provision  has 
been  made  by  your  Council  for  putting  the  Dairies  and 
Cowsheds  Order  into  force? — The  Rural  District 
Council  give  every  facility  to  examine  every  animal. 
There  are  two  Inspectors. 

8103.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at — what  staff 
have  you  got? — Two,  a  Dairy  Inspector  and  a  Veterinary 
Inspector. 

8104.  The  Dairy  Inspector  attends  to  the  mechanical 
part  of  the  work  with  regard  to  cleanliness,  and  the 
condition  of  the  cow-byres  and  the  milk-shops? — Yes. 

8105.  And  you  are  in  charge  of  the  animals? — Yes. 
I  generally  take  a  run  round  everything  when  I  am 
there. 

8106.  You  give  a  general  supervision  when  you  are 
on  the  premises? — Yes. 

8107.  How  many  cows  are  in  your  district? — There 
are  1,520  registered  cows. 

8108.  Is  any  of  the  milk  produced  in  your  district 
sent  into  the  city  of  Belfast? — Yes,  a  fairly  large 
proportion. 

8109.  Is  it  sent  in  by  rail? — Not  so  much  by  rail  as 
by  cart. 

8110.  It  extends  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
city  boundary? — Yes. 

8111.  Is  there  any  scarcity  of  milk  in  any  part  of 
your  district? — In  parts  there  is,  such  as  Carrowdore, 
and  the  Electoral  Divisions  of  Kilmood  and  Tullynakill, 
where  there  are  no  registered  dairies. 

8112.  To  what  cause  do  you  attribute  the  scarcity? — 
Since  cattle  and  food-stuffs  became  dear,  and  the 
farmers  of  the  Ards  gave  attention  to  sheep-farming 
more  than  dairying;  but  the  scarcity  is  more  acute 
since  the  Dairies,  Cowsheds  and  Milkshops  Order  (Ir.) 
of  1908  came  into  force.  Formerly  small  farmers 
sold  milk  to  labourers,  but  now  they  refuse  to  sell 
rather  than  register  their  dairies,  as  they  state  that 
if  registered  it  would  be  necessary  for  them  to  put 
their  cowsheds  in  order,  and  they  are  also  afraid  of 
being  compelled  to  destroy  cows  suffering  from  tuber- 
culosis 


8113.  Rather  than  comply  with  the  Order  the  small 
farmers  have  abandoned  selling  milk  altogether? — Yes. 

8114.  From  that  point  of  view  the  Order  has 
restricted  the  sale  of  milk  in  these  particular  districts? 
—Yes. 

8115.  In  Carrowdore  and  Kilmood  and  Tullynakill  this 
condition  of  things  exists? — Yes,  there  is  no  registered 
dairy  within  three  or  four  miles. 

8116.  And  in  these  particular  districts  some  of  the 
poorer  classes  could  not  get  milk  to  buy  if  they  had 
the  money? — Yes;  they  used  condensed  milk.  In  one 
case,  instead  of  milk,  a  baby  had  cold  tea  in  a  bottle. 

8117.  At  wliat  ago? — About  foiu-  weeks  old. 

8118.  Does  that  scarcity  prevail  all  the  year  round? — 
Not  so  much  in  the  summer  as  in  the  winter. 

8119.  Has  any  effort  been  made  to  supply  that 
district  with  milk  by  your  Council? — No. 

8120.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  hardship  that  these  people 
should  be  obliged  to  live  in  a  district  where  it  is 
impossible  to  obtain  milk  for  money? — Yes,  and  I 
suppose  it  could  be  remedied  by  having  all  owners  of 
cows  registered,  and  compelled  to  put  their  byres  into 
proper  order.  I  would  be  in  favour  of  granting  them 
loans  to  put  the  byres  into  order. 

8121.  Would  you  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Order 
to  all  owners  of  cows,  whether  they  sold  milk  or  not? — 
Yes. 

8122.  And  thereby  avoid  what  has  led  to  the 
lestriction  of  the  sale  of  milk? — Yes. 

8123.  And  you  would  be  in  favour  of  a  public 
authority  being  empowered  to  grant  them  a  loan  in 
order  to  put  their  byres  and  premises  into  order? — Yes, 
under  a  certain  valuation. 

8124.  Y'^ou  would  not  give  loans  indiscriminately? — 
No. 

8125.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  would  be  a  judicious 
use  to  devote  public  funds  to  provide  milk  for  a  district 
like  this,  where  the  inhabitants  cannot  secure  it  for 
money? — I  think  it  would. 

8126.  It  seems  idle  to  ask  whether  or  not  the  children 
of  that  district  are  getting  sufficient  milk  when  a  little 
baby  is  fed  on  cold  tea? — Yes. 
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8127.  You  say  that  the  farmers  would  not  sell  milk 
because  they  would  have  to  register  their  premises  and 
be  liable  to  inspection? — Yes. 

8128.  And  that  the  provisions  of  the  Order  might 
compel  them  to  make  a  certain  capital  expenditure  to 
put  their  premises  into  proper  condition? — Yes,  and 
some  of  them  could  not  afford  it.  They  say  it  would 
not  pay  them,  as  they  only  sold  a  quart  of  milk  a 
day.  I  told  one  farmer  who  told  me  this  that  it  would 
pay  him  to  do  so  for  the  sake  of  his  own  family  who 
used  the  milk. 

8129.  This  scarcity  of  milk  must  have  an  injurious 
effect  on  the  constitutions  of  children  reared  in  dis- 
tricts like  these? — Yes. 

6130.  Condensed  milk  is  used  in  these  districts  as  a 
substitute? — Yes. 

8131.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  use  of  condensed 
milk  yourself? — I  don't. 

8132.  Of  course,  you  know  nothing  of  the  conditions 
under  which  it  is  produced,  and  the  treatment  to  which 
it  is  subjected,  in  order  to  render  it  capable  of  being 
kept  for  any  length  of  time? — I  do  not. 

8133.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  milk-producing  stock 
in  the  district,  has  that  been  satisfactory  in  your 
experience? — Very  satisfactory  these  last  four  or  five 
years.  I  have  inspected  the  abattoir  for  fourteen 
months  and  did  not  see  a  single  tuberculous  cow 
killed  in  that  time.  When  I  started  as  veterinary 
inspector  in  this  district  in  October,  1908,  I  examined 
all  the  cows,  and  in  two  cases  I  found  in  the  herds, 
three  cows  in  one  and  two  cows  in  the  other,  suffering 
from  tuberculosis.  I  advised  their  destruction,  and 
told  the  owners  that  if  they  did  not  destroy  them  they 
would  lose  all  the  cows,  and  more  than  likely  they 
would  lose  some  of  their  family.  The  cows  were 
destroyed,  but  one  of  the  owners,  and  the  son  of  the 
other  owner,  have  since  died  from  tuberculosis. 

8134.  You  make  an  examination  of  the  cows  from 
time  to  time? — Yes. 

8135.  Do  you  examine  the  udders? — Yes,  of  every 
cow. 

8136.  Have  you  found  the  udders  affected  with 
tubercle? — Only  in  the  two  cases  I  mentioned  where 
the  animals  were  slaughtered  and  compensation  given. 

8137.  Did  you  apply  the  tuberculin  test  previous  to 
slaughter? — I  did. 

8138.  "With  what  result? — In  very  bad  cases  it  does 
not  react  at  all,  but  it  is  easy  to  detect  the  animals 
by  their  general  appearance. 

8139.  Have  you  found  disappointing  results  from  the 
application  of  the  tuberculin  test  in  every  case? — No. 

8140.  Has  your  experience  been  that  it  is  reliable  as 
an  indication  of  the  condition  of  the  animal? — Nearly 
every  case  in  the  early  stages. 

8141.  You  account  for  the  failure  in  this  case  by  the 
fact  that  the  animals  were  largely  affected  with  tuber- 
culosis?— Yes,  over  the  whole  system. 

8142.  And  in  these  instances  the  reaction  is  not  pro- 
nounced ? — No. 

8143.  But  no  danger  would  arise  as  far  as  you  could 
see,  as  you  tell  us  the  animals  were  obviously  suffering 
from  the  disease? — Yes. 

8144.  Were  there  swellings? — No. 

8145.  Coughing?— Yes. 

8146.  Wasting? — Yes,  and  the  udders  were  enlarged, 
and  they  became  greatly  emaciated  in  a  very  short 
time,  one  of  them. 

8147.  You  paid  compensation? — Yes 

8148.  With  regard  to  the  payment  of  compensation, 
do  you  think  it  is  wise  to  limit  the  sum  to  the  amount 
prescribed  in  the  Order — £10? — I  think  £10  is  very 
little  for  a  cow  worth,  perhaps,  £21  or  JE22. 

8149.  And  you  would  be  in  favour  of  withdrawing 
that  limit  and  giving  an  option  to  the  person  assessing 
the  compensation  to  exercise  his  own  judgment  and 
allow  what  was  just  and  fair? — Yes. 

8150.  Do  you  think  that  would  lead  to  a  more 
immediate  detection  of  suspected  cows? — Yes. 

8151.  That  it  would  induce  the  co-operation  of  the 
owners  of  the  cows  in  directing  your  attention  to 
animals  that  were  suspicious? — Yes. 

8152.  And  they  would  probably  be  prevented  from 
disseminating  tainted  milk? — Yes.  Several  owners 
have  sent  me  word  to  see  their  cows.  They  thought 
they  might  be  suffering  from  tuberculosis  of  the  udder. 
They  are  very  careful  about  their  cattle.  The  poor 
man  who  keeps  only  one  or  two  cows  is  the  only  one 
that  I  have  trouble  with. 


8153.  The  man  who  is  engaged  largely  in  the  trade 
believes  that  it  is  to  his  interest  to  co-operate  with 
the  local  authority  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
the  Order?- Yes. 

8154.  And  he  gives  you  every  reasonable  assistance 
and  facility  in  doing  so? — Yes. 

8155.  And  it  is  only  with  the  small  people  who  carrj' 
on  a  fitful  trade  that  you  have  any  difficulty? — Yes, 
the  man  with  one,  two,  or  three  cows. 

8156.  Don't  you  think  these  people  supply  a  very 
useful  want  in  the  district  in  supplying'  milk  to  the 
labouring  population? — Yes. 

8157.  That  it  would  be  a  pity  to  deprive  them  of 
the  opportunity  of  doing  the  useful  work  in  which  they 
are  engaged? — Yes. 

8158.  Is  it  for  that  class  of  people  that  you  would 
suggest  the  local  authority  should  advance  money  in 
order  to  put  their  byres  into  proper  condition? — Yes. 

8159.  In  the  majority  of  instances  they  would  not 
be  able  to  do  it  themselves? — No. 

8160.  And  if  they  were  compelled  to  construct  the 
byres  it  would  probably  drive  them  out  of  the  trade 
altogether  ? — Yes. 

8161.  And  thereby  deprive  the  district  they  were 
supplying  of  any  chance  of  getting  milk  at  all? — Yes. 

8162.  Are  all  the  cow-keepers  selling  milk  in  your 
district  registered? — There  might  be  an  odd  one  selling 
a  quart  of  milk  to  a  labouring  man  who  is  not. 

8163.  But  all  engaged  in  a  regular  trade  are  regis- 
tered?— Yes,  as  far  as  I  know. 

8164.  Have  you  considered  the  question  of  licensing 
— would  you  be  in  favour  of  it? — No. 

8165.  For  what  reason? — If  a  man  is  licensed,  and 
you  withdraw  the  licence,  he  can  use  the  milk  other- 
wise for  his  own  family. 

8166.  Yes,  but  you  limit  the  danger  to  his  own 
family? — If  his  cows  are  examined,  and  it  was  seen 
that  he  was  selling  milk  of  diseased  cattle,  he  could 
not  use  it. 

8167.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  remember  that 
every  Rural  District  Council  may  not  carry  out  the 
inspection  in  the  same  way  in  which  it  is  done  in  your 
district,  and  that  each  district  will  establish  a  standard 
of  efficiency  for  itself,  and  in  that  way  danger  might 
arise  ? — Yes. 

8168.  You  believe  that  if  the  present  provisions  are 
rigidly  enforced,  and  if  proper  supervision  is  exercised 
by  the  officers  appointed  under  registration,  that  the 
work  could  be  effectively  done? — I  do. 

8169.  But  you  don't  think  that  licensing  would  in 
any  degree  be  helpful  to  you  in  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Order? — I  don't  think  it  would. 

8170.  Do  you  see  any  other  objection  to  the  granting 
of  licences  other  than  the  one  you  have  mentioned — 
that  the  man  may  abandon  the  sale  of  milk  and  go 
into  the  dairy  trade? — No. 

8171.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  imposing  on  those 
engaged  in  butter-making,  or  cheese-making,  for 
instance,  the  same  conditions  as  apply  to  those  engaged 
in  the  milk  trade? — Yes. 

8172.  And  if  the  licences  were  granted,  and  if  all 
were  compelled  to  take  out  licences,  the  difficulty  that 
you  foresee  would  be  obviated? — I  believe  it  would. 

8173.  You  would  not  give  a  person  the  right  of 
poisoning  his  own  family,  as  a  witness  who  came  before 
us  said  he  would? — No. 

8174.  Do  you  believe  that  all  the  byres  that  are  not 
registered  are  necessarily  in  an  unclean  and  insanitary 
condition? — Not  all,  but  some. 

8175.  And  it  is  in  order  to  avoid  the  expense  that 
would  be  imposed  on  them  by  carrying  out  the  con- 
ditions that  are  laid  down  that  they  refuse  to  register? 
— Yes.  Some  say  that  their  cows  might  be  condemned 
as  tuberculous,  and  that  they  would  get  no  compensa- 
tion. 

8176.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  thiuk  that  the  stater 
ment  that  you  have  put  forward  now  would  be  a  strong 
argument  in  favour  of  imposing  the  conditions  on  those 
who  sell  milk  and  those  who  don't  sell,  in  order  to 
safeguard  their  own  families  and  households? — Yes. 

8177.  The  statement  that  you  have  made  that  they 
object  to  have  their  animals  slaughtered — do  you  think 
that  objection  would  hold  if  they  felt  absolutely  certain 
that  they  would  get  full  compensation  for  the  animal 
slaughtered? — It  would  not. 

8178.  And  if  that  were  made  possible  it  would  further 
dissipate  the  objections  which  present  themselves  to 
your  mind  on  the  question  of  licensing? — Y'es. 
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8179.  Have  you  in  your  experience  been  able  to 
determine  in  any  ease  that  an  outbreak  of  infectious 
disease  was  consequent  on  tlie  milk  supply? — No,  as 
far  as  I  know. 

8180.  Has  no  epidemic  of  infectious  disease  arisen 
in  your  district  traceable  to  the  milk  supply? — No. 

8181.  And  no  inquiries  have  been  made  in  your 
district  in  cases  of  suspicion? — No.  The  medical  officer 
often  sent  me  to  inspect  cows,  and  I  could  find  nothing 
wrong  with  the  dairy  or  the  utensils. 

8182.  Has  infection  been  traced  to  those  having 
charge  of  the  cows? — Not  as  far  as  I  know. 

8183.  I  see  you  give,  in  the  precis  of  your  evidence, 
an  unfortunate  experience  with  regard  to  deaths  from 
tuberculosis  ? — Yes. 

8184.  That  was  the  case  of  which  you  have  already 
given  us  the  history? — Yes.  One  of  the  men  said  that 
if  the  cow  was  destroyed  it  would  break  him,  and  I 
told  him  it  would  be  worse  if  he  lost  his  wife  or  a 
member  of  his  family.  He  slaughtered  the  two  cows 
there  and  then.  The  other  man  also  slaughtered  his 
three  cows  in  the  same  way.  One  of  the  owners  died 
last  year  from  tuberculosis,  and  the  son  of  the  other 
owner  also  died  from  the  disease. 

8185.  Were  both  drinking  the  milk  of  the  diseased 
cows? — Yes. 

8186.  That  is  a  confirmation  of  the  idea  that  it  is 
desirable  to  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Order  to  all 
cow-keepers? — Yes. 

8187.  In  this  case  valuable  lives  were  sacrificed  from 
ignorance  of  the  danger  that  the  owners  were  exposing 
themselves  to? — Yes. 

8188.  Nothing  could  be  more  convincing  as  a  matter 
of  proof  as  to  the  danger  arising  from  consuming  milk 
that  was  affected  with  tubercle  bacilli? — Yes. 

8189.  Mr.  Wilson. — Was  the  milk  from  these  two 
dairies  sold  in  Belfast? — No. 

8190.  What  is  the  name  of  the  district? — Crawford's 
Burn. 

8191.  The  Chairman. — Were  these  cows  in  such  a 
condition  that  the  owner  should  be  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  they  were  diseased  animals? — He  thought, 
perhaps,  they  had  a  bad  liver,  and  he  was  always 
"  doctoring  "  them. 

8192.  He  recognised  the  fact  that  they  were  diseased? 
— He  knew  that  they  were  ill. 

8193.  These  were  animals  that  could  not  be  saved? 
—Yes. 

8194.  Despite  all  treatment  in  the  future? — Yes. 

8195.  Because  they  were  extremely  bad? — YeS". 

8196.  Did  you  make  a  post  mortem  examination? — 
Yes,  and  the  lungs  were  stuck  to  the  side,  and  there 
were  lesions  all  over  the  system. 

8197.  Of  course,  it  would  be  absurd  to  think  that 
animals  like  that  could  yield  healthy  milk? — They 
could  not. 

8198.  Was  there  any  evidence  of  tuberculosis  of  the 
udder? — There  was. 

8199.  There  was  no  need  for  the  application  of  the 
tuberculin  test  there? — No. 

8200.  With  regard  to  the  yield  of  milk  of  the  cows, 
do  you  think  that  the  quantity  has  increased  or 
diminished  from  your  experience? — No.  In  some 
districts  there  are  better  dairy  cows  than  others.  In 
some  districts  they  go  in  more  for  breeding  shorthorns. 

8201.  Do  you  think  the  breeding  of  shorthorns  has 
an  inimical  effect  on  the  production  of  a  heavy  milk 
supply? — I  do. 

8202.  What  scheme  do  you  suggest  would  increase 
the  yield  of  milk  from  what  I  might  call  the  commercial 
cows? — If  they  could  give  prizes  at  shows  for  good 
milking  strains  I  think  it  would  do  a  lot  of  good. 

8203.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  scheme  which  the 
Department  has  established  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  the  milking  strains? — No;  I  have  not 
seen  it. 

8204.  It  has  been  in  operation  for  a  couple  of  years. 
Of  course,  no  practical  results  are  manifest  from  it 
yet,  but  I  was  anxious  to  know  whether  or  not  cow- 
keepers  in  your  district  would  be  willing  to  co-operate 
with  the  department  in  the  development  of  a  milking 
strain  of  cows? — I  think  they  would. 

8205.  It  is  competent  for  the  owner  of  any  cow  that 
is  of  good  conformation,  and  what  one  would  describe 
as  a  good  breeding  animal,  no  matter  what  her  pedigree 
might  be,  to  apply  for  the  registration  of  that  cow, 
and  then  he  is  obliged  to  keep  records  of  the  milk 
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of  that  cow,  and  if  it  reaches  a  certain  standard 
of  bulk  and  butter  fat,  the  produce  of  that  cow,  if 
a  male,  will  be  eligible  for  a  premium? — Yes. 

8206.  Would  you  think  that  would  be  a  useful 
scheme? — I  would. 

8207.  No  effort  has  been  made  to  take  it  up  in  vour 
district?— No. 

8208.  I  am  rather  surprised,  because  your  County 
Committee  in  Down  co-operates  in  nearly  all  the 
schemes  that  are  promulgated  by  the  Department?— 
Yes. 

8209.  But  no  effort  has  been  made  in  connection 
with  this  scheme  so  far? — Not  amongst  the  farmers. 

8210.  You  are  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  use  of 
shorthorn  bulls,  that  are  produced  entirely  for 
appearance  and  the  production  of  beef,  is  not  useful 
to  the  development  of  a  milking  strain? — It  is  not. 

8211.  Would  you  think  it  a  useful  work  if  an  effort 
was  made  in  the  direction  of  improving  animals  that 
would  be  more  useful  from  the  dairy  point  of  view? — 
Yes. 

8212.  Lady  Everard. — Are  all  the  dairies  in  your 
district  supplying  milk  to  Belfast  registered? — Yes',  all 
in  my  district. 

8213.  Are  there  many  premium  bulls  in  your  district? 
— I  think  about  five. 

8214.  Are  they  obliged  to  be  subjected  to  the  tuber- 
culin test  by  your  County  Committee  of  Agriculture? — 
No. 

8215.  Does  much  milk  come  from  your  district  by 
train  to  Belfast? — Not  much;  nearly  all  by  road. 

8216.  Have  you  many  goats  in  your  district? — In 
some  parts  of  it. 

8217.  Does  Ladv  Dunleath  live  in  vour  district — 
Yes. 

8218.  She  has  a  large  number  of  goats? — Yes. 

8219.  Do  you  think  they  are  good  things? — Yes,  in 
the  poorer  districts  they  are  very  good. 

8220.  She  is  keeping  rather  a  superior  breed? — Yes, 
they  milk  all  the  year  round.  The  ordinary  Irish  goats 
only  milk  in  the  summer  months. 

8221.  Do  you  think  that  the  goats  she  has  are  making 
an  improvement  on  the  goats  in  the" country ? — Yes,  in 
her  district. 

8222.  Are  they  being  scattered  about  County  Down, 
or  are  they  kept  near  her  own  place? — Nearly  all  about 
Ballywalter. 

8223.  Do  the  farmers  sell  milk  to  their  own  labourers 
in  your  district? — No.  They  are  not  allowed  to  sell 
to  their  labourers. 

8224.  I  think  that  is  rather  a  disputed  point  whether 
they  may  sell  to  their  labourers  or  not.  I  think  the 
idea  of  the  Act  is  that  they  may  sell  to  their  labourers. 
That  question  was  asked  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  witness  who  was  examined  before  us,  and  he 
said  that  the  question  was  never  decided  by  the  Courts, 
but  that  he  considered  that  they  might?— ^They  cannot 
supply  or  sell  milk  unless  they  are  registered. 

8225.  The  Chairman. — It  is  a  question  of  interpre- 
tation rather  than  the  words  of  the  Article. 

Lady  Everard. — The  Local  Government  Board  wit- 
ness said  that  he  did  not  like  to  express  any  positive 
opinion  on  the  point,  but  that  he  considered  that  the 
farmer  would  be  allowed  to  do  so,  but  you  find  that 
they  don't  do  it? — In  some  districts  they  do. 

8226.  Is  the  milk  supplied  to  the  labourers  by  far- 
mers in  your  district  as  part  of  their  wages? — Some 
do.  I  sometimes  get  a  notice  that  a  man  is  selling 
milk. 

8227.  Do  you  consider  that  all  bye-products  of  milk, 
such  as  butter,  cheese,  buttermilk,  skim  milk  and 
separated  milk,  ought  to  be  under  the  same  provision 
as  the  new  milk? — Yes. 

8228.  Do  you  think  it  would  tend  to  better  inspec- 
tion and  a  more  efficient  carrying  out  of  the  Order  if 
an  inspector  were  appointed  by  a  central  authority 
such  as  the  Department  of  Agriculture  or  the  Local 
Government  Board? — Yes,  if  the  Local  Government 
Board  would  appoint  an  Inspector  to  go  round  all  the 
districts  and  see  that  we  were  all  doing  our  duty,  I 
think  that  would  be  right. 

8229.  Mr.  Wilson. — lou  recommend  extending  this 
Order  to  all  people  who  keep  cows  regardless  of  selling 
milk? — Yes. 

8230.  Have  you  been  able  to  form  any  estimate  of 
the  extra  amount  of  work  involved  in  applying  the 
Order  all  over  the  country? — No. 

8231.  It  would  be  largely  increased? — Yes. 

8232.  On  the  other  hand,  it  might  be  worth  the 
money?— I  believe  it  would  be  worth  the  money. 
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8233.  In  your  own  area  you  are  the  only  professional 
veterinary  surgeon  appointed  by  the  local  authority? — 
Yes. 

8234.  And  you  are  responsible  for  the  inspection  of 
1,500  dairies? — No — 175  dairies  and  1,520  cows. 

8235.  You  could  get  over  them  ana  carefully  inspect 
them  ? — Yes. 

8236.  Are  you  troubled  with  Belfast  people  going 
out  to  visit  you? — Some  of  the  farmers  whose  places 
I  inspect  ask  me,  "  Am  I  here  to  you  or  to  the  Belfast 
Inspector?  " 

8237.  What  is  the  attitude  of  your  Local  Authority 
on  that  question — they  objected  to  Belfast  officials 
going  out? — Yes. 

8238.  And  do  they  still  object?— They  do.  The 
Council  give  us  every  facihty — the  Council  has  two 
Inspectors  appointed  under  me. 

8239.  And  in  your  opinion  is  the  claim  of  the  Belfast 
authorities  to  go  outside  their  own  area  not  reasonable? 
—No. 

8240.  I  am  not  speaking  of  Belfast  particularly,  but 
of  any  big  city  to  go  outside  their  own  area  in  order 
to  inspect  the  source  of  food  supply? — When  the  Ruial 
Council  give  every  facility  and  carry  out  the  law,  I 
don't  think  it  is  right  on  the  part  of  an  inspector  from 
an  outside  district  to  come  in.  There  should  be  one 
or  two  men  to  inspect  the  districts  to  see  that  we  do 
our  duty. 

8241.  We  had  figures  given  in  evidence  that  thirty 
Or  more  samples  of  milk  were  found  to  be  grossly  con- 
taminated with  manure? — Yes. 

8242.  And  only  nine  of  these  samples  were  of  milk 
produced  inside  the  city,  and  twenty-three  were 
samples  of  milk  produced  in  the  country.  Would  you 
not  consider  that  the  Public  Health  Authority  in  such 
a  city  area  neglected  their  duty  if  they  did  not  go  into 
the  country  and  see  that  the  milk  was  not  contami- 
nated in  this  way? — Perhaps  it  would;  but  they  are 
pretty  well  looked  after  as  it  is  in  the  country. 

8243.  And  yet  there  is  this  discrepancy  regarding 
the  samples  taken  in  the  city  of  milk  produced  in 
Belfast  and  in  the  outside  areas? — There  are  good 
dairies  in  my  district. 

8244.  I  am  referring  to  the  bad  dairies? — There  are 
few  of  them  sending  milk  to  Belfast.  No  milk  comes 
from  the  bad  dairies  to  Belfast,  as  the  people  owning 
these  dairies  have  only  a  few  cows  and  they  sell  the 
milk  in  the  district. 

8245.  I  am  not  saying  that  the  Belfast  people  should 
have  authority  to  interfere  with  your  inspection,  but 
what  I  suggest  is  that  they  should  be  given  power  in 
the  event  of  finding  a  bad  sample  of  milk  to  trace  it 
to  where  it  came  from? — I  think  that  would  be  right. 

8246.  Are  there  many  Union  cottages  in  your  area? — 
A  good  many. 

8247.  Do  you  think  that  the  erection  of  these  cot- 
tages has  influenced  the  relationship  between  the 
labourer  and  the  farmer  in  the  matter  of  the  milk 
supply? — No. 

8248.  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  evidence  that  when 
a  labourer  went  into  the  Union  cottages,  the  farmer 
takes  no  responsibility  for  supplying  him  with  milk? — 
If  he  leaves  the  farmer  the  farmer  does  not  give  him 
milk. 

8249.  That  is  to  say  that  the  erection  of  these  cot- 
tages in  certain  districts  may  have  decreased  the  sup- 
ply of  milk  available  for  the  labouring  man  indirectly, 
but  none  the  less  effectively? — Yes. 

8250.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Board  of  Works  lend 
money  to  farmers? — Yes. 

8251.  We  asked  a  Board  of  Works  witness,  who  gave 
evidence  before  the  Commission,  whether  they  were 
willing  to  advance  loans  for  the  reconstruction  of  build- 
ings under  this  Order  and  he  said,  "  yes,"  and  that 
they  were  prepared  to  issue  an  unlimited  amount  of 
money  under  their  conditions.  Do  you  know  if  that 
is  widely  known? — No. 

8252.  Because  that  would  replace  the  suggestion  that 
money  should  be  granted,  seeing  that  there  is  a  State 
authority  already  in  existence  that  does  that? — Yes. 

8253.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  think  that  the  cow- 
keeper  of  whom  you  spoke  could  give  security  to  the 
Board  of  Works  for  a  loan  of  i£30? — I  don't  think  they 
could,  but  less  would  do. 

8254.  Thirty  pounds  is  the  smallest  sum  that  the 
Board  of  Works  will  advance,  and  for  that  reason  I 
am  afraid  it  would  not  deal  with  the  case  you  have  in 
your  mind? — I  don't  think  so. 

8255.  Mr.  Wilson. — You  were  only  referring  to  very 
small  byres? — Yes. 


8256.  The  Chairman. — And  these  are  the  worst  as  a 
rule?— Yes. 

8257.  Mr.  Wilson. — Are  there  people  in  your  district 
who  are  keeping  milk  records? — Not  many. 

8258.  It  is  not  prevalent? — No.  Some  land  stewards 
do,  and  also  Lady  Dunleath. 

8259.  In  your  precis  of  evidence  you  state  that  you 
are  of  opinion  that  tuberculosis  has  greatlv  abated? — 
Yes. 

8260.  So  far  as  you  are  personally  aware? — Yes. 

8261.  The  Belfast  figures  that  we  had  yesterday  are 
precisely  the  opposite? — Yes. 

8262.  The  figures  we  had  were  that  the  number  of 
cows  suffering  from  tuberculosis  that  were  slaughtered 
in  the  abattoir  have  about  trebled? — That  is  not  so 
with  us,  and  in  the  report  of  the  Union  in  regard  to 
human  beings  the  figures  dealing  with  tuberculosis 
show  a  decrease.  In  1906  there  were  121  cases  of 
tuberculosis;  in  1907,  119;  in  1908,  123;  in  1909,  106; 
in  1910,  85;  and  in  1911,  for  nine  m.onths,  56. 

8263.  The  Chairman. —  Are  these  deaths  of  human 
beings? — Yes. 

8264.  Dr.  Moorhead. — What  district  is  that  return 
for? — Newtownards;  3'5  per  thousand  is  the  death  rate. 

8265.  Mr.  Wilson. — Can  you  give  any  suggestion 
from  your  ow^l  knowledge  as  to  why  the  Belfast  figures 
should  be  so  high.  Is  it  the  habit  of  people  in 
your  district  to  send  in  their  animals  to  the  city 
abattoir? — They  sell  to  some  other  man,  and  he  takes 
them  to  some  other  part. 

8266.  So  that  if  that  custom  is  prevalent  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  it  may  explain  the,  increase  in  the 
Belfast  figures  and  the  decrease  in  the  number 
slaughtered  in  the  country  abattoirs  like  vour  own?— 
Yes. 

8267.  Is  it  the  custom  in  your  district  for  the  dairy- 
man to  milk  his  cow  for  only  one  season  and  then 
fatten  her  for  the  butcher? — Yes,  except  in  the  case 
of  a  very  good  cow. 

8268.  It  has  been  suggested  that  that  has  a  very 
bad  effect  upon  the  cow  population  of  the  country, 
and  that  a  scheme  might  be  devised  whereby  the  cow- 
keeper  would  be  encouraged  to  keep  on  a  proportion 
of  his  best  cows.  Would  you  approve  of  that? — Yes. 
There  are  some  nice  cows  fattened  off  and  killed. 

8269.  And  that  you  consider  objectionable  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  business? — Yes. 

8270.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  about  the  possi- 
bility of  dividing  the  premium  system — a  dairy  bull 
in  a  dairy  district  and  a  beef  bull  in  a  beef  producing 
area? — Yes. 

8271.  You  consider  that  would  be  workable? — Yes. 

8272.  Dr.  Moorhead. — What  is  the  cost  of  milk  in 
your  district? — 3d.  a  quart  all  the  year  round. 

8273.  The  labourers  in  those  Union  cottages  that 
you  spoke  of,  do  they  get  a  supply  of  milk? — Yes, 
from  a  dairy  close  beside  them,  or  some  get  it  from 
their  employers. 

8274.  None  of  them  keep  cows? — No. 

8275.  Are  the  labourers  badly  off?-— In  some  dis- 
tricts. 

8276.  In  the  Union  cottages?— Yes. 

8277.  What  do  you  do  with  the  cow  that  re-acts? — 
Have  her  isolated  and  stop  the  sale  of  the  milk. 

8278.  What  ultimately  becomes  of  her? — Sometimes 
she  is  sold  and  sent  away  to  other  parts. 

8279.  Do  you  ever  make  any  attempt  to  cure  her? — 
Not  an  aged  cow. 

8280.  A  young  cow? — In  one,  two  or  three  years  of 
age  we  do. 

8281.  Do  you  persist  in  injecting  tuberculin? — Yes. 

8282.  Have  these  been  successful? — We  have  had 
some  very  good  results. 

8283.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Do  the  milk  suppliers  of  your 
district  send  in  milk  to  Belfast  mostly  by  road? — Yes. 

8284.  Is  there  any  provision  at  this  end  for  cleaning 
the  cans  going  back? — Not  that  I  know  of. 

8285.  They  don't  bring  back  any  wash  or  anything 
of  that  sort  in  the  cans? — No. 

8286.  Do  the  dairymen  in  your  district  feed  cows 
at  all  on  grains  or  wash? — No. 

8287.  And  they  don't  bring  wash  in  the  milk  can? — 
No. 

8288.  You  are  quite  sure  of  that? — Yes. 

8289.  Is  any  of  the  milk  sent  in  by  train? — I  think 
I  know  two  parties  who  send  milk  by  train  from  my 
district. 
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8290.  Do  you  know  if  they  send  the  milk  in  sealed 
cans? — The  cans  are  not  sealed,  but  they  have  two 
lids  on  them,  and  there  is  a  lock  on  most  of  the  cans. 

8291.  These  are  well  looked  after,  I  suppose? — Yes, 
and  their  cans  always  seem  neat  and  clean  and  tidy. 

8292.  Do  the  cans  look  as  if  they  were  very  much 
knocked  about  by  the  railway  company?- — Sometimes. 
When  one  is  used  for  a  length  of  time  it  looks  as  if  it 
has  been  knocked  about. 

8293.  What  class  of  labourer  is  getting  cottages  in 
your  district — are  they  agricultural  labourers? — Mostly. 
There  might  be  some  shoemakers  or  tradesmen  as  well. 

8294.  I  think  you  said  that  these  men  occupying 
the  Union  cottages  are  very  poor? — A  good  many  of 
them. 

8295.  They  are  mostly  agricultural  labourers? — 
Mostly. 

8296.  There  is  a  considerable  difficulty  about  their 
getting  milk? — In  some  districts. 

8297.  Where  they  are  not  living  on  the  farm  where 
they  are  working? — Yes. 

8298.  How  much  does  the  agricultural  labourer  earn? 
— About  14s.  a  week  on  an  average. 

8299.  And  he  has  to  pay  for  his  house  out  of  that? — 
Yes. 

8300.  What  rent  do  they  pay — a  shilling  a  week? — 
I  don't  think  so  much,  I  am  not  sure. 

8301.  Do  they  get  an  acre  of  land? — Some  of  them; 
they  were  only  getting  half  an  acre,  but  they  are 
getting  an  acre  lately. 

8302.  They  are  getting  14s.  a  week  wages? — That 
would  be  about  the  average. 

8303.  Do  they  get  anything  else? — Some  farmers 
give  them  sweet  milk  and  buttermilk  as  well. 

8304.  And  fuel  of  any  sort? — I  don't  think  so. 

8305.  Do  they  burn  turf  now? — It  is  almost  ex- 
hausted. 

8306.  These  agricultural  labourers  are  better  off  than 
in  my  district  in  the  South,  but  I  rather  gather  from 
you  that  you  thought  that  they  could  not  afford  to  buy 
milk. 


The  Chairman.— He  said  that  in  three  or  four  dis- 
tricts it  was  impossible  to  get  milk  to  buy.  It  was  a 
question  of  inability  to  procure  and  not  inability  to 
purchase,  which  is  a  still  more  difficult  question  to 
deal  with. 

8307.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhodse.^ — What  do  they  do, 
Mr.  Bailie,  with  the  calves  in  your  district — do  they 
sell  them  immediately  after  their  birth? — Some  of  them 
rear  the  calves.  Some  of  them  milk  their  cows  for 
perhaps  three  months  and  then  put  two  calves  to  her 
and  turn  her  out  on  grass. 

8308.  Why  do  they  sell  so  many  cows? — It  does  not 
pay  a  dairyman  to  rear  them,  because  at  this  period  of 
the  year  milk  is  dear. 

8309.  The  Chairman.- — You  do  not  send  calves  into 
the  abattoir  in  Belfast? — No.  There  are  hardly  any 
calves  slaughtered  in  our  district  at  all. 

8310.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion,  Mr.  Bailie,  to 
put  before  the  Commission  that  you  think  would  be 
in  any  degree  helpful  to  them? — I  do  not  think  I  have 
anything  more  to  add.  I  think  the  rent  of  a  labourer's 
cottage  is  5s.  6d.  or  6s.  a  month. 

8311.  I  thought  there  was  a  mistake  about  the  pre- 
vious figure.  Would  you  think  that  :t  would  be  a 
legitimate  expenditure  of  public  money,  and  when  I 
speak  of  public  money  I  allude  to  rates,  to  make  some 
provision  to  supply  a  district  with  milk,  the  buyer  pay- 
ing part  of  the  price  and  the  Rural  Council  paying  the 
balance  out  of  the  rates  or  by  a  grant  from  the  Trea- 
sury?— I  think  it  would. 

8312.  Do  you  think  it  is  an  unreasonable  condition  to 
expect  people  to  live  and  bring  up  families  in  districts 
in  which  milk  is  not  procurable  for  money? — I  do. 

8313.  And  you  think  some  effort  ought  to  be  made 
by  some  authority,  whether  local  or  State,  to  provide 
for  such  a  state  of  things? — I  do,  and  there  are  some 
of  the  labourers  who  would  be  quite  willing  and  able  to 
pay  for  the  milk  if  they  could  get  it. 

8314.  The  hardship  is  greater  there  because  the  chil- 
dren are  starved  owing  to  the  inability  of  their  parents 
to  procure  milk? — Yes. 
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8315.  The  Cuairman.^ — You  are  Dairy  Inspector 
under  the  Bangor  Urban  District,  and  the  Sanitary 
Sub-officer?— Yes. 

8316.  Have  you  got  a  Veterinary  Inspector  in  your 
•district? — The  last  witness,  Mr.  Bailie,  is  my  Veterinary 
Inspector. 

8317.  Has  your  Council  put  into  force  the  provisions 
of  the  Order  in  its  own  area? — My  Council  had  adopted 
the  regulations  governing  dairies  and  cowsheds  and 
milkshops  in  1903. 

8318.  Before  the  last  Order  was  promulgated? — Yes. 

8319.  So  you  put  your  house  into  order  before  the 
central  authority  took  action? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

8320.  And  have  you  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
dairies  that  exist  at  the  present  time  within  your 
urban  area? — Yes. 

8321.  You  think  they  are  in  a  condition  to  produce 
milk  in  a  cleanly  and  hygienic  condition? — Yes,  we 
invite  inspection. 

8322.  Is  any  portion  of  your  milk  supply  derived 
from  an  outside  district? — Only  one-third  of  the  milk 
consumed  in  the  Bangor  Urban  District  is  produced 
within  the  Urban  District,  the  remaining  two-thirds 
being  supplied  from  the  surrounding  rural  district  of 
Newtownards.  There  are  twenty-seven  dairies  sending 
milk  into  Bangor. 

8323.  Bangor  is  residential? — Yes. 

8324.  With  regard  to  the  working  classes  in  that 
district,  have  they  any  difficulty  in  securing  milk? — 
None  whatever. 

8325.  There  is  milk  available  for  all  that  have  money 
to  buy  it? — Yes. 

8326.  And  is  the  value  of  milk  as  a  food  for  infants 
and  children  realised  by  the  mothers  of  the  humbler 
classes? — Yes,  as  far  as  I  know. 

8827.  You  don't  see,  in  the  course  of  your  inspection, 
wasted  and  emaciated  babies,  that  don't  seem  to  be 
properly  treated? — No,  sir. 

8328.  Would  you  see  any  objection  to  the  licensing 
of  cow-keepers? — I  think  that  all  persons  keeping  a 
cow  should  be  registered  and  licensed.    For  instance. 


if  a  man  beats  his  child  the  Inspector  for  Cruelty  to 
Children  takes  action,  but  if  that  man  wishes  he  can 
keep  an  emaciated  cow,  suffering  from  tuberculosis, 
and  poison  his  own  family. 

8329.  And  you  would  not  accord  him  that  privilege? 
— No.  I  have  known  a  case  of  a  milkman  coming  in 
from  a  registered  dairy  into  Bangor  and  whose  herd  was 
inspected;  but  in  the  summer  season  he  had  not 
enough  milk,  and  he  would  buy  milk  from  the  small 
farmers  along  the  road  who  kept  a  cow  which  was  not 
inspected.  Cases  like  that  occur.  Then  you  have 
unscrupulous  dealers,  who  will  buy  cows  suffering  from 
tuberculosis,  and  will  get  unscrupulous  milk-vendors  to 
sell  the  milk.    I  have  known  that  to  occur. 

8330.  That  man  has  a  registered  dairy,  and  he  lives 
in  a  district  where  the  provisions  of  the  Order  are 
enforced,  and  people  believe  that  reasonable  precautions 
are  taken  in  order  to  procure  pure  milk,  and  he  sells 
ill  tlie  name  of  pure  milk  milk  tliat  is  contaminated? 
—Yes. 

8331.  What  remedy  would  you  suggest? — I  would 
suggest  that  every  cow-keeper  be  registered  and 
licensed,  the  same  as  the  man  keeping  a  dog. 

8332.  Or  a  man  keeping  a  publichouse? — Yes. 

8333.  Would  you  take  into  the  purview  of  the 
licensing  authority  the  character  of  the  man.  If  he 
was  a  man  who  had  been  carrying  on  an  illicit  trade 
in  the  past,  and  trying  to  evade  the  law,  would  you 
give  the  local  authority  power  to  withhold  a  licence 
from  him? — I  would  undoubtedly  take  into  considera- 
tion the  character  of  the  applicant  for  the  licence. 

8334.  Have  you  any  reason  to  complain  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  milk  is  distributed  from  the 
outside  areas  in  your  district? — Yes.  I  do  not  approve 
of  the  milk-floats.  These  are  of  a  defective  design, 
inasmuch  as  the  taps  on  the  cans  are  in  close  proximity 
to  the  boots  of  the  milk  driver,  and  liable  in  the 
darkness  to  come  into  touch  with  his  boot,  with  the 
result  that  the  dirt  is  scraped  off  the  boots  by  the 
outlet  of  the  tap. 

8335.  And  the  person  who  gets  the  next  supply  has 
the  benefit  of  whatever  is  attached  to  the  boots  of  the 
driver? — Yes. 
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8336.  Are  there  milk-shops  in  your  district? — Only 
about  five. 

8337.  Is  it  from  these  the  poorer  people  of  the 
district  get  their  supply? — Some  of  them.  The  poor 
people  in  my  district  do  not  seem  to  have  any  particular 
supply. 

8338.  The  demand  from  them  is  fitful?— Yes.  They 
seem  to  get  it  from  the  nearest  cart. 

8339.  One  of  the  difficulties  with  regard  to  the  poorer 
people  is  that  they  may  be  able  to  purchase  milk  in 
the  beginning  of  the  week,  but  towards  the  end  of  the 
week  the  money  begins  to  run  out,  and  the  dairyman 
who  was  supplying  him  would  have  an  unsold  surplus? 
— We  have  very  few  people  in  Bangor. 

8340.  Happy  Bangor !  I  know  it  is  a  residential 
district.  Of  course,  your  position  is  less  acute  than 
in  other  districts,  particularly  in  the  slum  parts  of 
Belfast.  Do  you  think  the  milk  is  always  stored  in  a 
suitable  way  by  the  people  who  vend  it? — In  the  urban 
district  I  have  insisted  on  a  proper  milk-store  being 
provided  apart  from  the  dwelling-house.  I  found  that 
the  milk  was  kept  in  the  scullery,  where  a  lot  of 
domestic  work  was  done,  and  contamination  likely  to 
arise.  I  have  insisted  on  the  vendors  of  milk  providing 
a  proper  store,  apart  altogether  from  the  dwelling- 
house. 

8341.  That  is  only  in  the  urban  district? — Yes. 

8342.  But  you  have  no  right  to  impose  those  con- 
ditions on  the  outside  areas? — We  approached  the 
Local  Government  to  get  power  to  inspect  outside  areas 
and  they  have  refused  us.  We  wrote  to  twenty-four 
people  supplying  milk  to  the  urban  district  of  Bangor, 
and  we  asked  them  if  they  had  any  objection.  Sixteen 
of  them  sent  in  favourable  replies  and  others  absolutely 
refused.    I  have  been  around  these  sixteen  dairies. 

8343.  Have  you  any  reason  to  find  fault  with  them 
in  general? — Not  in  general.  Some  of  them  are  very 
fine;  one  or  two  require  slight  alterations,  and  the 
owners  said  that  they  were  going  to  have  these  done, 
and  taking  them  in  general,  the  dairies  are  very  fine. 

8344.  With  regard  to  the  habits  of  the  people  who 
are  engaged  in  the  handling  of  the  milk,  had  you  any 
opportunity  of  determining  whether  they  were  careful 
and  clean? — I  was  not  thei'e  at  milking-time,  but  I 
think  that  is  a  most  important  thing. 

8345.  Would  you  suggest  that  it  should  be  competent 
for  an  authority  to  go  into  a  district  from  which  its 
milk  supply  is  derived  in  order  to  see  that  the  con- 
ditions were  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Order? — Yes.  In  1907  we  had  an  outbreak  of  scarlatina, 
and  the  first  five  cases  were  supplied  with  milk  from 
the  same  dairy,  and  we  had  no  authority  to  go  out.  At 
that  time  I  offered,  if  the  Rural  Council  at  NeAvtownards 
appointed  me  sub-sanitary  officer  without  any  salary, 
to  inspect  these  dairies  for  them,  and  report  on  them, 
and  they  absolutely  refused  to  accept  my  offer.  Since 
then  Mr.  Bailie  has  been  appointed  Veterinary  Inspector, 
and  they  have  appointed  two  Dairy  Inspectors  recently. 

8346.  Is  it  only  recently  that  Dairy  Inspectors  have 
been  appointed? — Yes. 

8347.  I  suppose  your  district  would  be  one  of  their 
best  markets? — I  think  so.  I  know  of  two  dairies  in 
the  rural  district  that  send  milk  into  Belfast. 

8348.  What  is  the  price  charged  for  milk  in  your 
district? — Threepence  halfpenny  a  quart. 

8849.  Do  you  ever  have  samples  analysed  to  ascertain 
whether  the  milk  is  pure? — That  is  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  Constabulary.  I  tried  to  get  an  appointment 
as  Inspector  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  but  did 
not  succeed. 

8350.  And  it  is  only  the  County  Council  that  can 
give  you  power? — Yes. 

8351.  And  they  refused? — I  don't  think  they  refused. 

8352.  Did  you  make  application? — Yes,  to  the  Bangor 
Urban  District  Council.  I  had  reason  to  suspect  certain 
things,  and  the  Urban  Council  asked  the  sergeant  of 
the  Constabulary  to  take  samples,  and  he  made  reports 
to  them. 

8353.  As  far  as  your  observation  goes,  are  the 
Constabulary  Inspectors  under  the  Food  and  Drugs 
Act  diligent  in  taking  samples  and  getting  them 
analysed? — I  don't  think  so.  I  don't  think  they  have 
any  salary  for  it. 


8354.  And  in  the  absence  of  payment,  you  think  they 
are  not  anxious  to  undertake  any  very  onerous  duties? 
— I  think  not. 

8355.  You  think  it  ought  to  be  competent  for  an 
authority  like  yours  to  have  power  to  take  samples  of 
milk  and  send  them  for  analysis  without  the  cumber- 
some method  of  having  them  taken  by  the  Constabulary 
Inspectors  ? — Yes. 

8356.  With  regard  to  the  vessels  in  which  milk  is 
conveyed  to  your  district,  have  you  had  much  difficulty 
in  securing  that  they  are  kept  in  proper  condition? — 
No.   The  vessels  are  well  made  and  can  be  kept  clean. 

8357.  The  men  in  charge,  are  they  cleanly  in  their 
habits  and  dress? — They  are,  sir. 

8358.  Lady  Eveeard. — Do  you  think  that  all  the 
by-products  of  milk  should  be  under  the  same  regula- 
tions as  new  milk? — Yes,  I  would  agree  with  that. 

8359.  We  have  had  it  in  evidence  that  the  tubercle 
bacilli  are  to  be  found  in  butter.  Have  you  had  any 
outbreak  of  typhoid  in  your  district? — It  is  practically 
unknown  in  Bangor. 

8360.  Have  you  had  any  case  of  diphtheria  caused 
by  milk? — Yes,  but  we  were  not  able  to  trace  it  to 
the  milk  supply.  I  had  one  case  in  Bangor  of 
diphtheria  where  a  child  died.  A  child  of  the  man 
supplying  milk  to  the  familj^  where  the  death  occurred 
had  an  illness,  but  the  doctor  said  that  the  child  was 
not  suffering  from  diphtheria,  although  he  performed 
traclieotomj-  on  the  child. 

8361.  Mr.  Wilson. — I  presume  there  are  no  bacterial 
tests  of  the  milk  in  your  district? — No. 

8362.  Either  for  tuberculosis  or  anything  else? — No. 

8363.  Lady  Eveeard. — ^Who  would  make  the  analysis 
when  the  samples  were  taken  by  the  police?- — Sir 
Charles  Cameron.    He  is  the  County  Analyst. 

8364.  Dr.  Moorhead. — Do  you  attend  any  of  the 
fairs? — No,  sir. 

8365.  You  don 't  know  the  conditions  under  which 
cows  are  milked  in  these  fairs? — No.  I  would  like  to 
say,  with  your  permission,  that  in  1903  there  were 
thirty-five  cowsheds  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
cows  registerd  in  my  district,  and  that  at  present  there 
aie  twenty-one  cowsheds  and  eighty-four  cows  regis- 
tered. 

8366.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  attribute  the  decrease 
in  the  number  to  the  application  of  the  Order? — No, 
sir,  it  was  not  the  Order.  It  was  the  stringent  bye- 
laws  that  we  made  ourselves  and  adopted  with  regard 
to  the  keeping  of  animals.  Owing  to  the  growth  of 
Bangor  the  cowsheds  got  too  near  the  houses,  and  had 
to  be  removed  in  accordance  with  our  bye-laws. 

8367.  So  you  do  not  attribute  this  diminution  in 
any  way  to  the  application  of  the  Order,  but  rather  to 
the  application  of  local  bye-laws,  which  the  Council 
considered  it  desirable  to  adopt,  having  regard  to  the 
residential  character  of  Bangor? — Yes.  When  the 
houses  got  too  close  to  the  cowsheds  they  had  to  be 
removed. 

8368.  Mr.  O'Brien.- -Are  these  cowsheds  under  your 
jurisdiction  in  the  town? — Yes. 

8369.  It  is  a  large  town? — It  has  a  valuation  of 
almost  ^£38,000,  and  I  don't  know  what  our  population 
is,  but  it  is  a  growing  town. 

8370.  Would  it  not  be  better  that  the  dairies  should 
be  outside  the  town? — I  don't  think  so.  I  think  town- 
produced  milk  is  better  than  country-produced  milk. 

8371.  I  don't  mean  a  long  way  outside  the  town? — 
That  would  be  alright  if  the  people  could  get  land  in 
the  outskirts  of  the  town. 

8372.  For  building  purposes  that  would  be  valuable 
land? — Yes,  for  detached  villas.  In  the  town  the  cows 
are  better  groomed  than  in  the  country. 

8373.  I  think  that  is  pretty  general,  but  at  the  same 
time  one  would  say  that  it  was  not  conducive  to  the 
best  conditions  of  the  health  of  the  neighbourhood  that 
you  should  have  cows  in  the  town? — They  must  be 
thirty  feet  from  a  dwelling-house,  and  the  manure  is 
not  allowed  to  accumulate. 

8374.  Do  you  allow  pigs  to  be  kept  in  the  town  at 
all?— There  are  only  a  few  people  who  keep  pigs  in 
Bangor,  but  they  are  in  a  district  by  themselves.  The 
pigs  have  to  be  kept  thirty  feet  from  the  dwelling- 
house  also. 

8375.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — The  population  of 
Bangor  is  about  10,000?— Yes,  something  like  that. 


The  Commission  adjourned  at  5  p.m.  till  the  following  morning. 
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TWENTIETH  DAY  — FRIDAY,  16th  FEBRUARY,  1912. 

The  Commissioners  resumed  their  Sittings  in  the  City  Hall,  Belfast,  at  11  a.m. 

Present: — P.  J.  O'Neill,  Esq.  (Chairman);  Miss  Mabgaret  McNeill;  Sir  Stewart 
WooDHOUSB,  M.D. ;  Georgb  a.  Moorhead,  Esq.,  F. B.C. S.I.  ;  Alec.  G.  Wilson,  Esq.  ; 
and  Dermod  O'Brien,  Esq. 

S.  W.  Strange,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


The  Chairman. — I  understand  that  Dr.  Bailie  (Medical 
Superintendent  Officer  of  Health,  Belfast),  desires  to 
make  some  references  to  statements  that  were  made 
before  the  Commission  yesterday  regarding  the  quality 


of  the  milk  which  is  supplied  in  some  of  the  poorer 
districts  in  the  city.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  what 
you  wish  to  say,  Dr.  Bailie. 


Dr.  H.  W.  Bailie  re-examined. 


8376.  The  Chairman. — The  allegation  was  made 
before  the  Commission  yesterday  that  in  the  poorer 
districts  of  Belfast  milk  of  a  very  inferior  quality  is 
vended  amongst  the  working  classes.  The  witness 
making  the  allegation  was  asked  if  these  facts  were 
reported  to  the  Public  Health  Authorities,  and  if  pro- 
secutions were  ordered  in  these  cases.  The  answer 
was,  that  it  was  regarded  as  more  or  less  hopeless 
making  representations,  as  prosecutions  were  not 
ordered  in  all  cases.  Would  you  wish  to  make  any 
statement  with  regard  to  this  allegation? — Yes,  sir,  I 
would. 

8377.  That,  I  assume,  is  the  matter  to  which  you 
wish  just  now  to  refer? — Yes.  With  regard  to  the  milk 
supply  in  the  poorer  districts,  I  have  no  knowledge 
whatever  that  the  milk  sold  in  the  shops  there  is  of  a 
worse  quality  than  the  milk  generally  retailed  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  city,  and  the  ground  upon  which  I 
make  that  statement  is,  that  particular  attention  is 
paid  to  the  milk  supply  in  the  poorer  districts,  and 
that  samples  are  taken  from  time  to  time,  and  the 
standard  will  bear  favourable  comparison  with  the 
standard  of  milk  in  other  parts  of  the  city.  As  regards 
<;leanliness,  I  do  not  understand  that  statement  being 
made,  because  for  a  considerable  time  we  had  prose- 
cutions when  we  found  milk  uncovered ;  it  is  a  rare 
case  for  vendors  to  keep  milk  uncovered.  With  regard 
to  the  complaints,  I  should  like  to  know  to  whom  they 
were  made.  None  were  made  to  me.  I  have  spoken 
to  the  Food  and  Drugs  Inspector,  and  he  said  that 
none  were  made  to  him.  They  should  be  made  to  the 
Public  Health  Department.  Another  point  I  should 
like  to  know  is,  upon  what  grounds  this  statement  was 
made  as  to  the  standard  of  milk?  Was  there  an 
examination  made,  or  was  it  by  looking  at  the  milk 
and  the  appearance  of  it?  There  is  a  point  with  regard 
to  different  kinds  of  milk.  If  whole  milk  of  a  good 
quality  is  allowed  to  stand,  the  cream  will  rise  and 
show  on  the  top,  but  pasteurised  milk  does  not  do 
that  to  the  same  extent.  People  who  would  not  be 
acquainted  with  the  fact,  looking  at  pasteurised  milk 
would  think  it  was  of  a  very  poor  quality,  but  we  have 
had  milk  tested  that  gives  this  appearance,  and  it 
came  up  to  the  standard.  I  know  in  one  instance 
a  complaint  was  made  to  our  Department,  and  the 
gentleman  was  going  to  cease  using  the  milk  altogether. 
The  milk  was  tested  on  more  than  one  occasion.  The 
vendor  of  the  milk  invited  the  person  to  test  the  milk 
himself,  and  it  bore  out  the  statement  made  by  the 
vendor  as  to  its  quality. 

8378.  Your  point  is,  that  while  a  person  looking  at 
pasteurised  milk  might  be  disposed  to  pronounce  it 
inferior,  if  subjected  to  the  test  it  would  not  bear 
that  character? — Quite  so. 

8379.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Is  there  much  pasteurised  milk 
sold  in  Belfast? — One  firm  sells  a  large  quantity  of 
it,  and  small  shop-owners  get  a  good  deal  of  their 
supply  from  this  firm.  The  Commission  may  take  it 
that  we  pay  special  attention  to  the  poorer  districts 
as  to  the  milk  supply,  and  any  complaint  made  would 
be  promptly  attended  to  by  us. 

8380.  The  Chairman. — I  tried  to  ascertain  from  oiu; 
or  two  of  the  witnesses  examined  here  engaged  in  the 
trade,  if  they  knew  of  any  dairy  proprietor  wliose  trade 
was  exclusively  in  the  poorer  districts,  and  I  could 


get  no  confirmation  of  the  allegation  that  the  trade  in 
the  poorer  districts  was  restricted  to  certain  men  who 
sold  an  inferior  milk  at  a  price  below  the  standard 
price.  I  got  no  confirmation  from  any  dairy  proprietor 
that  they  knew  of  such  a  trade  being  carried  on  by 
any  particular  member  of  the  trade? — I  do  not  know 
of  any  member  of  the  milk  trade  who  carries  on  a 
trade  amongst  the  poor  solely.  It  is  generally  a  mixed 
trade  they  do;  but  I  stated  before  that  the  very  poor 
class  of  artisan  does  not  get  a  constant  supply ;  they 
buy  here  and  there  and  everywhere. 

8381.  Is  there  any  other  aspect  of  the  question  to 
which  you  would  like  to  refer.  Dr.  Bailie? — No,  sir. 
I  think  that  I  emphasised  all  I  had  to  say  about  other 
matters  in  my  previous  evidence. 

8382.  Miss  McNeill. — You  would  not,  in  any  way, 
put  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  persons  who  wish  to 
report  definite  cases  of  inferior  milk — you  would  help 
in  that  case  if  you  got  a  definite  statement  that  the 
milk  was  of  a  bad  quality? — -We  would  be  very  pleased 
to  give  any  such  assistance.  Every  complaint  is 
promptly  attended  to. 

8383.  There  was  no  evidence  that  there  was  any 
written  complaint  sent  to  your  office? — Never  to  me, 
or  any  of  my  officers.  When  Mr.  Wilson  asked  me  about 
the  standard  of  milk  I  said  it  (colon  bacillus)  should 
not  be  found  in  lu.xrxnj  c.c,  when  I  meant  to  say  it 
should  not  be  found  in   x.Tnrff  c.c. 

8384.  Mr.  Wilson. — The  presence  of  the  colon 
bacilli?— Yes. 

8385.  With  regard  to  your  Report  for  1910,  the 
number  of  samples  that  were  taken  for  adulteration 
was  575,  of  which  fifty -one  were  found  to  be  adul- 
terated. That  is  a  percentage  something  less  than 
ten?— Yes. 

8386.  In  your  motliod  of  taking  samples,  do  you 
endeavour  to  arrive  at  a  fair  average  of  the  average 
quality  of  the  milk,  or  are  you  trying  to  catch  the 
criminals? — We  try  to  catch  the  criminals, 

8387.  So  that  of  these  575  samples  a  larger  number 
would  be  adulterated  than  if  you  take  the  samples  of 
the  average  milk? — Yes,  that  is  so.  We  watch  people 
that  we  suspect. 

8388.  Ten  per  cent,  of  what  you  might  call  more  or 
less  suspicious  cases  are  found  to  be  adulterated? — 
Yes. 

8389.  And  this  would  not  represent  ten  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  of  the  market  milk? — No. 

8390.  It  has  been  put  in  in  evidence  that  you  do 
not  invariably  prosecute  when  you  get  a  standard  of 
fat  in  milk  lower  than  three  per  cent.? — The  rule  that 
has  been  followed  largely  for  some  time  is  that  if  a 
poor  sample,  a  few  points  below  standard,  is  found,  in 
the  case  of  a  man  of  good  character  and  no  previous 
conviction,  very  often  we  warn  him.  A  sample  is 
taken  afterwards,  and  if  we  find  that  it  is  again  below 
standard,  a  prosecution  is  instituted.  The  difficulty 
is  that  if  you  go  to  the  Court  with  a  very  small  per- 
centage below  the  legal  standard,  you  are  not 
encouraged  in  the  Court,  and  if  it  became  widely  known 
that  they  could  water  milk  down  to  a  certain  standard, 
I  do  not  think  it  would  improve  the  quality  of  the 
city  supply. 

8391.  You  think  it  would  reduce  good  milk  down  to 
three  per  cent.,  and  standardise  milk  on  a  three  per 
cent,  basis? — Yes,  I  am  afraid  we  would  not  get  any 
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samples  where  there  would  be  four  per  cent,  of  fat — 
that  is,  amongst  the  class  of  dealers  we  are  referring  to. 

8392.  The  Chairman. — I  rather  gathered  from  your 
evidence,  and  from  the  evidence  of  the  other  officer 
acting  under  you,  that  you  were  in  some  degree 
deterred  from  bringing  prosecutions  in  the  local 
Courts  because  of  an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the 
magistrates  to  convict  unless  the  milk  was  below  a 
standard  of  2'50  of  fat.  Do  you  think  that  a  policy 
of  that  kind  is  likely  to  encourage  milk  vendors  to 
supply  milk  that  would  only  reach  that  standard  that 
saves  them  from  the  risk  of  prosecution?  I  am  putting 
it  to  you,  as  a  matter  of  policy? — If  it  became  widely 
known  by  taking  a  prosecution  and  failing  in  the  prose- 
cution, you  might  lower  the  standard.  But  where  the 
milk  only  reached  2"50  there  would  be  a  prosecution. 

8393.  I  thought  it  was  under  2-50 — that  where  it 
reached  2  50  you  did  not  think  it  would  be  worth  risking 
a  prosecution,  as  you  suggest  you  would  not  get  a  con- 
viction. What  I  want  to  put  before  you  is  this — 
would  it  not  be  a  wise  policy  to  undertake  prosev^u- 
tions  in  all  cases  in  which  the  milk  did  not  reach  the 
legal  standard,  and  throw  the  responsibility  and  the 
onus  of  having  that  milk  sold  in  Belfast  on  the  magis- 
trates who  would  refuse  to  vindicate  the  law? — Probably 
I  could  answer  that  by  explaining  one  or  two  cases. 
We  had  a  few  cases  brought  forward,  and  our  officers 
were  not  encouraged — in  fact  they  were  slightly  repri- 
manded for  bringing  cases  of  that  description  against 
respectable  dealers. 

8394.  I  can  see  your  point,  but  I  am  afraid  of  the 
result  of  it. 

Mr.  Wilson. — In  point  of  fact  the  figures  show  that 
roughly  two-fifths  of  the  adulterated  samples  are  not 
taken  into  Court  at  all— that  is  to  say,  thirty-four  are 
prosecuted  out  of  fifty-one  samples  of  the  men  whose 
milk  was  found  to  be  adulterated — three-fifths  are  pro- 
secuted and  two-fifths  are  not? — That  was  for  the  year 
1910.  The  percentage  below  standard  in  some  cases 
was  so  small  that  we  did  not  think  that  we  would  bo 
able  to  sustain  a  conviction. 

8395.  Those  are  the  cases  that  the  Chairman  has 
referred  to? — Yes. 

8396.  The  Chairman. — If  the  dealers  in  milk,  who 
only  wish  to  avoid  prosecutions,  learned  that  a  standard 
of  2-50  will  render  them  immune  from  prosecution,  in 
all  probability  they  will  provide  a  milk  that  is  not  above 
that  standard? — There  is  a  danger  of  that. 

8397.  That  is  what  I  have  reason  to  fear,  and  I  am 
rather  inclined  to  think  that  if  the  allegations  are 
correct  regarding  the  milk  vended  in  the  poorer  dis- 
tricts, that  would  be  one  of  the  causes  that  leads  up 
to  it.  I  am  not  saying  the  allegations  are  correct, 
but  if  they  were  correct  I  would  be  afraid  that  it 
would  be  a  result  of  such  a  policy? — As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Public  Health  Committee  have  this  matter  under 
consideration,  and  it  is  their  intention  that  the  prose- 
cutions shall  be  pushed  in  every  case. 

8398.  I  quite  see  that  the  Public  Health  Authority 
is  not  willing  to  run  the  risk  of  their  cases  being 
scouted  out  of  Court,  and  their  officers  subjected  to 
rather  adverse  criticism  from  the  magisterial  tribunal? 
—Yes. 

8399.  But  notwithstanding  that  fact,  I  think  the 
public  would  rather  resent  a  policy  of  that  kind,  and  in 
all  probability  the  influence  of  public  opinion  would 
be  strong  enough  to  bring  about  an  altered  view  on 


the  part  of  the  magistrates? — Yes,  I  think  it  is  quite 
possible. 

8400.  I  am  only  putting  that  view  before  you  as  it 
occurs  to  an  outsider.  Of  course,  you  being  familiar 
with  local  circumstances,  and  having  experience  of 
what  the  result  of  these  prosecutions  has  been,  would 
be  best  qualified  to  judge  as  to  the  right  policy;  but 
I  think  it  well  to  put  that  view  before  you  for  your 
consideration? — Thank  you  for  your  suggestions,  which 
will  be  very  carefully  attended  to. 

8401.  I  am  making  them  in  no  hostile  spirit,  but  I 
am  merely  presenting  a  view  that  occurs  to  an  out- 
sider hearing  the  circumstances  for  the  first  time. 

Mr.  Wilson. — The  same  witness  put  out  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  legal  standard  should  be  raised  to  four 
per  cent.;  would  that  be  practicable? — I  think  it  would 
be  quite  impracticable. 

8402.  Of  course,  one  must  recognise  that  if  the 
Public  Health  Committee  takes  the  line  of  action  that 
every  sample  below  three  per  cent,  standard  is  adul- 
terated, several  dairymen  would  be  liable  to  prosecu- 
tion although  their  animals  may  be  responsible? — I 
think  there  would  be  considerable  danger  of  prosecu- 
tions of  that  description,  but  one  of  the  previous  wit- 
nesses suggested  that  in  cases  of  that  kind  if  we  had 
power  to  see  the  actual  milking  and  to  take  a  second 
sample,  it  would  be  a  fair  thing  to  do,  and  prevent 
any  injustice. 

8403.  The  Chairman. — And  it  would  be  a  guide  as 
to  whether  it  was  a  case  in  which  a  prosecution  should 
be  undertaken? — Yes. 

8404.  Mr.  Wilson. — And  you  would  be  in  favour  of 
that  power  being  given? — Yes,  very  strongly. 

8405.  Dr.  Mooehead. — The  three  per  cent,  is  a  fair 
standard  to  fix? — I  think  if '  you  take  milk  on  the 
whole,  it  is  a  fair  standard  to  fix.  We  have  milk 
above  that. 

8406.  Do  I  take  it  that  pasteurised  milk  is  largely 
in  use? — No,  except  probably  amongst  small  shop- 
keepers and  the  poorer  classes. 

8407.  In  the  poorer  districts? — Yes,  and  even  in 
other  parts  of  the  city  it  is  sold  in  shops. 

8408.  Where  is  the  pasteurisation  carried  out? — 
There  is  a  large  place  in  North  Queen  Street. 

8409.  The  Chairman. — There  is  a  pasteurisation  plant 
in  the  city? — Yes,  the  owner  is  a  very  large  dealer  in 
milk. 

8410.  And  are  small  retailers  supplied  by  him? — 
Yes,  and  some  of  the  larger  ones  too. 

8411.  The  small  shop-keepers,  if  they  have  an  extra 
demand,  can  be  supplied? — Yes. 

8412.  Dr.  Moorhead.— Have  you  observed  any  ill 
effects  from  the  drinking  of.  that  milk  by  young  chil- 
dren?— I  do  not  think  I  watched  it  closely  enough, 
but  the  information  from  friends  who  have  watched 
it  is  that  it  is  injurious  if  long  persisted  in.  In  fact  it 
is  my  own  opinion  too,  because  pasteurisation  makes 
it  not  so  easily  digestible. 

8413.  And  you  also  know  that  it  injures  some  of  the 
finer  qualities  of  the  milk? — Yes,  and  I  know  it  is 
difficult  to  get  people  to  use  this  milk.  I  was  told  that 
in  one  of  the  larger  hospitals  they  had  a  pasteurising 
plant,  and  that  neither  the  nurses  nor  the  patients 
would  use  the  milk. 

8414.  Are  there  any  instructions  issued  in  regard  to 
putting  anything  into  the  milk  to  supply  the  parts 
injured  by  the  process  of  pasteurisation?— No. 

8415.  You  are  aware  that  fruit  or  meat  juice  corrects 
any  defect  in  the  milk? — Yes. 


Mr.  M.  Shiels,  J. P.,  examined. 


8416.  The  Chairman. — You  are  engaged,  Mr.  Shiels, 
in  the  dairy  business  in  the  Bangor  district,  I  under- 
stand?— Yes,  sir.  I  am  deputed  by  the  dairymen  of 
Bangor  and  district  to  appear  before  you.  I  have  been 
interested  in  the  milk  supply  of  Belfast  from  the  sixties. 

8417.  With  regard  to  milch  cows,  does  your 
experience  extend  over  a  considerable  number  of  years? 
— Yes,  for  a  long  time. 

8418.  Do  you  think  that  the  milk-yielding  qualities 
of  the  cows  have  improved  or  decreased? — Decreased. 

8419.  And  it  is  not  now  possible  to  get  the  same 
yield  of  milk  from  cows  as  in  the  earlier  periods  with 
which  you  are  familiar? — Taking  them  on  the  average, 
you  could  not. 

8420.  To  what  cause  do  you  attribute  that  change  ? — 
The  shorthorn  bulls  became  too  numerous. 


8421.  Are  you  opposed  to  pedigree  shorthorn  bulls  in 
dairy  herds? — I  am  to  a  certain  extent.  If  we  want 
to  bring  back  a  better  milk-yielding  strain  of  milch 
cows  we  must  change  the  crossing,  and  do  away  more 
or  less  with  the  shorthorns. 

8422.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  scheme  introduced 
by  the  Department  to  establish  a  milking  breed  in 
Ireland? — Yes.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Agricultural 
Council. 

8423.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  scheme  they  have 
introduced  for  the  production  of  a  milking  strain? — 
Yes. 

8424.  Do  you  approve  of  it? — Partly. 

8425.  What  alterations  would  you  suggest? — To  go 
back  to  the  milking  strain  wc  had  formerly. 
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8426.  Where  are  they  to  be.  foimd? — For  instance, 
in  the  Kilmarnock  Dairy  School  there  are  forty  pure- 
bred cattle  for  the  supply  of  the  dairy  school,  and 
everything  is  done  fair  and  square.  They  will  not  have 
any  other  cattle  there  only  the  Ayrshire. 

8427.  Do  you  suggest  the  infusion  of  Ayrshire  blood 
when  crossing  the  Irish  cow?— Yes,  I  would  go  back 
partly  to  the  old  Irish  cow  if  I  could  get  her. 

8428.  You  would  suggest  the  infusion  of  Ayrshire 
blood  into  the  Irish  milk -producing  cow?— If  I  was 
going  to  try  experiments  on  my  own  behalf  I  would 
do  that,  to  see  if  I  could  work  out  the  idea  I  have  in 
my  mind. 

8429.  But  surely  you  must  know  that  a  cross  of  that 
kind  would  not  produce  a  valuable  animal  from  the 
butcher "s  point  of  view? — If  the  animal  produced  a 
large  quantity  of  milk  I  would  give  away  other  points. 

8430.  You  disregard  everything  except  the  production 
of  milk  in  the  breeding  of  a  dairy  herd? — I  would  not 
disregard  everything,  but  I  would  give  away  small 
points  to  gain  greater  ones. 

8431.  What  depreciation  in  value  would  you  think 
would  arise  to  the  stock  in  the  country  by  crossing 
with  Ayrshire  bulls  as  opposed  to  shorthorns  and 
Aberdeen  Angus  and  Herefords? — As  an  experiment  I 
would  try  it,  and  if  it  did  take  away  from  the  size 
of  the  animal  we  would  gain  in  the  milk  produced. 

8432.  You  are  dealing  with  the  question,  naturally 
enough,  purely  from  the  milk-producing  point  of  view, 
but  a  Government  Department  is  obliged  to  take  a 
somewhat  wider  view  in  their  experiments? — That  is 
so.    I  would  wish  to  strike  a  happy  medium. 

8433.  Regarding  the  character  of  the  feeding  of  cows, 
in  your  own  experience,  are  they  more  or  less  highly 
fed' than  they  used  to  be  when  producing  milk  in  such 
abundant  quantities? — I  have  scarcely  ever  changed  the 
style  of  feeding  of  my  father  before  me.  In  the  city 
distillery  grains  are  used,  which  are  supposed  to  give 
a  good  yield  of  milk.  I  like  to  have  a  good  article  in 
milk,  and  I  vouch  for  the  cleanliness  of  milk  and 
inspection  of  dairies  to  carry  that  out.  The  great 
difficulty  is  the  want  of  trained  labour  to  carry  out 
my  ideas  of  cleanliness. 

8434.  Do  you  use  cakes  as  a  food  at  all  for  milch 
cows? — Yes. 

8435.  And  have  you  always  used  them  as  a  food? — 
They  were  not  known  in  my  early  days. 

8436.  So  that  there  has  been  some  alteration  in  the 
character  of  the  feeding  supplied? — Yes. 

8437.  And  notwithstanding  the  higher  quality  of  the 
feeding,  your  opinion  is  that  the  milk  yield  has  depre- 
ciated?— Yes,  in  general.  I  had  a  cow  milking 
thirty-two  quarts  a  day,  and  the  first  eight  quarts  I 
could  not  offer  to  a  customer,  they  were  so  poor.  She 
was  milked  four  times  a  day. 

8438.  For  what  length  would  she  yield  that? — Two 
months ;  and  she  would  milk  something  about  eighteen 
quarts  when  I  sold  her  as  a  stripper. 

8439.  Do  you  keep  milk  records? — Not  exactly.  I 
keep  an  eye  on  the  quantity  each  cow  gives,  but  I  do 
not  keep  accounts. 

8440.  lou  do  not  keep  registered  records? — No. 

8441.  Would  you  say  that  one-third  of  the  milk  of 
the  cow  you  mentioned,  if  subjected  to  the  ordinary 
test,  would  probably  be  certified  as  adulterated  witli 
water? — The  analyst  could  tell,  but  it  would  be  very 
inferior  milk. 

8442.  And  very  inferior  in  butter  fats? — Very  little 
fat  in  it;  but  where  cows  yield  weak  milk,  and  you 
would  have  an  average  of  ten  or  twelve  cows  and  mix 
the  milk,  you  will  have  no  fear  that  you  will  not  be 
able  to  give  a  customer  four  per  cent,  of  fats. 

8443.  At  all  seasons  of  the  year? — There  might  be  a 
time  when  the  turnip  season  is  wrought  out  that  you 
would  not. 

8444.  Have  you  noticed  any  difference  between 
morning  and  evening  milk?. — The  first  of  the  morning 
milk  should  be  thinner,  and  for  that  reason  I  would 
advise  imiformity  in  the  time  of  milking;  but  you 
cannot  do  that  always. 

8445.  Do  you  send  any  milk  into  Belfast?— Not  at 
present;  but  my  son  has  a  very  large  dairy  and  he  is 
sending  it  in. 

8446.  Constantly?— Yes. 

8447.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  procuring  hands  to 
work  the  dairies  as  compared  with  your  earlier 
I'xperienees? — Yes.  As  soon '  as  they  can  get  other 
employment  they  leave,  and  you  often  have  to  milk 
your  own  cows.  It  has  been  a  burning  question  with 
me.    Dirty  milk,  sore  udders,  and  99  per  cent  of  tbi 


things  that  I  consider  wrong  in  the  milk  business,  are 
due  to  careless  work  in  the  byres.  You  will  have  to 
try  to  rear  up  a  crop  of  boys  to  the  dairy  business 
from  the  ground  up,  and  I  was  asking  myself  how 
that  could  be  done.  We  are  supporting  boys  in  the 
industrial  schools,  and  I  think  that  these  boys  from 
thirteen  years  of  age  should  be  drafted  to  farms  in 
different  districts.  The  Government  should  subsidise 
that  farm,  and  these  boys  should  be  trained  to  the 
different  branches  of  farm  work.  They  should  have 
six  months'  experience  in  one  department  and  six 
months  in  another,  and  so  on.  If  these  boys  from 
thirteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age  were  employed  in  this 
way  on  the  farm  they  would  take  an  interest  in  cleanli- 
ness that  you  cannot  get  from  a  fellow  of  a  coarser 
calibre.  These  boys'  education  could  be  attended  to  in 
the  evenings. 

8448.  With  regard  to  your  own  labour,  how  is  it 
recruited? — W^e  have  to  advertise  and  take  what  turns 
up. 

8449.  Have  you  any  opportunity  of  training  a  boy, 
the  son  of  one  of  your  workmen,  in  the  occupation  his 
father  has  followed? — Sometimes. 

8450.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  inducing  the  boy  to 
undertake  these  duties? — The  boys  look  up  as  a  rule 
to  a  higher  standard  of  employment.  It  is  the  broken- 
down  fellow  hard  up  that  will  undertake  what  he  calls 
the  drudgery  of  dairy  work_,  and  he  goes  away  after 
he  earns  a  week's  wages.  The  dairyman  has  to  train 
one  fellow  and  then  another,  and  that  is  the  reason 
\yh\  many  milkmen  retire  from  the  business. 

8451.  Is  your  experience  the  typical  experience  cf 
those  engaged  in  the  trade — are  people  living  in  some 
more  remote  rural  districts  subjected  to  the  same 
inconvenience  that  you  are? — It  is  becoming  general, 
and  in  sorne  of  the  remote  districts  I  am  told  it  is 
worse.  Nearer  the  town  there  is  an  overplus  of 
people.  Our  labourers  have  got  comfortable  homes, 
and  are  not  so  attentive  as  they  were. 

8452.  Do  you  think  the  introduction  of  the  Labourers 
Acts,  and  the  establishment  of  independent  homes  for 
the  agricultural  labourers,  have  been  detrimental  to 
the  dairy  industry? — More  or  less.  These  cottages 
cost  about  six  per  cent,  on  the  outlay,  and  if  the 
Government  gave  a  steady  single-man  labourer  £6  for 
the  first  year,  and  £10  for  the  second  year,  and  let  the 
farmer  he  works  for  pay  £2  10s.,  it  would  be  better. 

8453.  If  we  were  establishing  a  new  political  creed 
in  the  country  it  would  be  interesting  to  take  up  your 
ideas,  but  I  am  afraid  our  Commission  is  not  entrusted 
with  any  such  work? — I  hope  your  report  will  solve 
these  difficulties. 

8454.  With  regard  to  disease  in  cattle,  have  you  ever 
had  any  losses  through  tuberculosis? — Not  exactly 
through  that.  I  believe  there  is  rather  too  much  alarm 
about  that  question. 

8455.  You  think  it  is  exploited  for  more  than  it  is 
worth? — Yes.  I  have  seen  a  good  cow  killed  and 
nothing  wrong  with  her. 

8456.  Are  you  a  believer  in  the  tviberculin  test? — I 
want  to  know  more  about  it  before  I  give  my  sanction 
to  it. 

8457.  You  are  quite  right  not  to  commit  yourself  to 
anything  yc>u  do  not  understand.  You  never  had  any 
cattle  slaughtered  compulsorily  during  your  experience 
of  the  dairy  trade? — No. 

8458.  With  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  milk,  do  you 
think  it  has  improved  since  the  quantity  diminished? — 
The  quality  of  the  milk  in  Belfast  in  the  sixties  was 
very  bad,  and  I  tried  to  get  it  remedied,  and  did 
to  a  very  great  extent  by  a  milk  tester  which  I  had, 
and  which  could  detect  water  in  the  milk.  After  a 
time  the  Corporation  appointed  an  analyst,  and  he 
could  detect  anything  in  the  shape  of  adulteration. 
My  little  instrument  could  only  detect  water  when  it 
was  mixed  with  the  milk. 

8459.  So  you  have  been  studying  the  question  of 
adulteration  for  a  very  long  period? — Yes.  It  was  one 
of  my  father's  points — never  let  milk  and  water  meet 
if  you  want  to  sell  honest  milk.  At  present  cheap  milk 
is  going  into  the  city. 

8460.  Does  the  price  differ  very  much  in  your 
experience? — In  the  sixties,  it  was  fourpence  a  quart 
in  the  winter  and  threepence  in  the  summer,  but  wbeu 
you  come  to  look  at  the  quality  of  the  milk   . 

8461.  Do  you  say  that  the  quality  has  improved? — 
Yes,  it  has  improved  under  my  own  supervision.  I 
was  supplying  sixteen  police  barracks  with  milk  when 
extra  supplies  were  wanted;  I  had  to  buy  watery  milk, 
and  I  tried  to  detect  it. 
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8462.  Have  vou  considered  the  qTiestiou  of  licensing? 
—Yes. 

8463.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  it? — They  should 
be  licensed;  even  the  man  sending  in  milk  sixty  milet; 
away  should  he  checked  in  some  way. 

8464.  You  think  it  reasonable  that  the  local 
authority  should  have  power  to  go  into  the  outside 
district  from  which  they  receive  their  supply,  in  order 
to  examine  the  conditions  under  which  the  milk  is 
produced? — Most  decidedly.  If  a  man  is  from  sixty 
miles  away  we  can  have  no  supervision  over  him  at 
all,  and  if  there  is  a  prosecution  against  the  man 
retailing  his  milk  in  the  city  the  producer  is  not 
touched  at  all.  We  have  also  these  "  cuckoo  "  men 
coming  into  the  city  in  the  summer  and  injuring  the 
permanent  dairyman,  who  has  to  work  at  a  loss  during 
the  winter. 

8465.  With  regai-d  to  the  floors  of  byres  which  you 
mention  in  your  summary  of  evidence? — I  am  very  fond 
of  a  nice  byre,  but  I  have  condemned  the  concrete  under 
the  cows'  knees,  as  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
is  unsuitable.  One  cow  might  stand  it,  but  the  knees 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  cows  would  be  afiected  by 
the  concrete.  When  she  tries  to  rise  she  is  crippled, 
and  next  day  she  is  worse,  and  she  may  fall  on  her 
breast  owing  to  the  swollen  knees,  and  by-and-bye  you 
have  to  pull  her  out  and  put  her  in  a  loose  box  on 
straw.  "  Housemaid's  knee  "  is  only  a  fool  to  this. 
I  have  submitted  to  the  rule  about  concrete  with  great 
reluctance. 

8466.  What  would  you  suggest  in  lieu  of  the 
■concrete.  I  take  it  that  you  are  in  favour  of  an 
impervious  floor  of  some  kind? — Yes,  I  go  for  the 
concrete  about  18  inches  up  from  the  end  of  the 
stand,  or  not  more  than  two  feet;  then  after  that,  if 
I  had  a  cow  with  tender  knees,  I  would  break  up  the 
concrete  and  bed  it,  and  put  chaff  on  the  top  to  give 
the  cows  ease. 

8467.  Would  you  think  a  wood  floor  would  save  the 
difficulty  of  "  housemaid's  Icnee  "  in  a  cow? — I  approve 
of  ,that  better  than  concrete.  There  is  always  a  some- 
thing in  wood  that  is  softer  and  kindlier  than  concrete. 

8468.  Have  you  anything  in  your  mind  that  is  really 
impervious — of  course,  you  quite  recognise  the  neces- 
sity for  impervious  floors  in  order  to  prevent  the  soft 
surface  being  impregnated  with  sewage  matter? — Yes, 
that  is  why  I  would  have  the  18  inches. 

8469.  Do  you  think  that  is  sufficient? — Yes,  I  think 
it  is  as  a  rule ;  there  will  not  be  anything  wrong  if  you 
do  that. 

8470.  Have  you  any  reason  to  complain  of  the  con- 
ditions laid  down  in  the  Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order, 
or  the  inspection  carried  out  by  the  local  authorities? — 
Not  with  the  local  authorities;  but  there  is  a  thing  I 
would  like  to  refer  to — the  evidence  given  by  Dr.  Bailie 
as  to  the  poor  quality  of  the  milk  in  the  poorer  districts. 
That  milk  may  be  bought  in  a  small  shop,  and  by 
the  time  the  bulk  of  the  milk  is  nearly  sold  you  have  the 
entire  fat  gone,  and  nothing  left  for  the  poor  customer 
who  comes  in  for  the  remainder  of  the  milk;  and 
what  is  the  character  of  the  shop-keeper?  He  has  to 
live,  too.  But  is  he  able  to  live?  If  he  is  not  able 
to  live  he  might  think,  perhaps,  it  is  well  to  add  a 
little  water  to  the  milk,  and  the  poor  customer  may 
suffer.  Careless  milking,  and  leaving  milk  in  the  cow's 
udder,  and  want  of  cleaning  the  udders,  are  the- 
greatest  grievances  I  know  in  the  dairy  trade,  par- 
ticularly the  leaving  of  milk  in  the  cow's  udder,  which 
causes  milk  to  bceouic  bad  and  corrupt. 

8471.  Dr.  MooRHEAD. — You  spoke  of  crossing  with 
a  view  of  improving  the  milking  strain? — Yes.  I  say 
the  shorthorn  is  reared  for  beef,  and  we  have  lost  in 
the  milk. 

8472.  Do  you  think  the  Ayrshire  bull  with  an  Irish 
cow  would  produce  a  milking  strain  pure  and  simple? — 
I  am  not  an  authority,  but  I  say  that  I  would  be 
inclined  to  try  them  myself. 

8473.  You  spoke  of  a  happy  medium — have  you  any 
breed  as  a  happy  medium  yourself? — No,  but  I  think 
that  there  is  something  wrong,  and  we  should  try  to 
make  it  right. 

8474.  Is  the  quality  of  the  milk  affected  by  the 
feeding? — Yes,  mangolds  will  make  light  milk. 

8475.  Have  you  ever  tried  beet? — No. 

8476.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  think  that  mangolds 
will  give  a  worse  flavour  to  milk  than  turnips? — Yes, 
and  in  the  churning. 

8477.  It  does  not  give  the  disagreeable  flavour  to 
milk  that  turnips  will? — It  is  not  disagreeable  in  a 
sense,  but  it  will  make  one  ask  what  is  wrong. 


8478.  Dr.  Moouhead. — Do  you  have  any  female 
labour  among  your  milkers? — No.  At  large  dairies 
we  may  get  assistance  from  workers'  wives  or  servante. 

8479.  Your  milking  is  done  mostly  by  men? — Prin- 
cipalh . 

8480.  What  are  these  men  paid?— ilO  for  the  half- 
year,  and  bed  and  board  for  a  good  man. 

8481.  Mr.  Wii.soN. — WTiat  do  you  pay  when  the 
man  lives  in  a  Union  cottage? — He  will  get  18/-  a 
week  if  he  is  a  really  good  man,  and  a  good,  clean 
feeder,  who  will  do  your  work  without  requiring  you 
to  stand  over  him. 

8482.  Dr.  Mooehead. — Can  you  get  men  at  18/-? — 
Yes,  and  £1,  and  some  men  pay  results  after  that. 

8483.  Y"ou  spoke  of  recruiting  the  labour  from  the 
industrial  schools? — Yes. 

8484.  Are  you  aware  that  in  many  of  these  industrial 
schools  agriculture  is  taught? — Yes. 

8485.  And  that  the  boys  have  to  milk? — I  know  that. 
I  am  quite  conversant  with  our  local  industrial  school. 
I  never  found  a  boy  coming  out  that  was  anything  but 
a  spoiled  boy,  and  my  reason  for  saying  that  is  that 
they  stay  in  the  schools  too  long.  When  they  are 
thirteen  years  of  age,  if  they  had  to  go  out  and  work 
on  the  farm  they  would  learn  to  be  very  useful  before 
they  were  sixteen,  and  if  they  would  like  to  follow  up 
the  business,  I  would  give  the  farmer  the  privilege  of 
binding  them  as  apprentices  from  sixteen  years  to 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  make  them  come  out 
thoroughly  competent  dairymen  or  ploughmen,  as  the 
case  may  be.  If  you  had  a  crop  of  these  boys  in  the 
country  things  would  be  improved  very  much. 

8486.  Mr.  Wilson. — I  take  it  that  you  are  of  opinion 
that  the  beef  trade  has  affect-ed  the  dairy  industry? — 
The  beef  business  was  the  main  point,  and  then  the 
dairy  business  suffered.  How  is  it  that  the  dairy 
business  has  got  do\ra  so  low  within  the  last  five  years, 
when  we  were  endeavouring  to  increase  dairying,  keep 
the  money  at  home,  and  keep  the  foreigner  out  of  the 
market.  The  whole  thing  seems  to  have  gone  the 
wrong  way,  but  we  hope  that  it  will  go  right.  I  say 
the  dairy  business  is  the  one  that  we  should  develop 
in  this  country.  You  want  good  milk,  and  plenty  of 
it,  to  make  the  dairy  business  pay. 

8487.  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  evidence  before 
us  that  the  tendency  is,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
cities,  to  buy  cows,  milk  them  dry,  and  kill  them? — 
Yes. 

8488.  Would  you  consider,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  dairy  industry  of  the  countrj',  that  this  is  a  distinct 
evil? — The  dairyman  considers  that  if  he  keeps  his 
cow  a  second  year  she  will  not  be  so  profitable,  and 
if  you  breed  from  her  her  ofispring  will  not  be  so 
healthy.  A  man  in  this  city,  who  keeps  one  hundred 
cows,  has  a  plan  of  buying  them  as  big  and  as  cheap 
as  he  can  get  them,  and  he  never  keeps  them  for  a 
second  year. 

8489.  I  am  thinking  of  the  matter  from  the  point 
of  view  of  improving  the  breed? — Of  course,  it  is  a 
pity  to  see  a  well-bred  cow  knocked  on  the  head  if 
she  is  a  good  milker;  but  the  dairyman,  as  a  rule,  does 
not  go  in  for  deep  breeding.  It  is  more  the  gentleman 
farmer  who  does  that.  The  dairyman  wants  a  strong 
cow,  that  he  can  afterwards  sell  without  losing  on 
her.    They  are  brought  largely  from  the  provinces. 

8490.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  by  several 
witnesses,  that  it  might  be  advisable  to  induce  the 
dairyman  who  carries  on  a  trade  of  this  particular 
kind,  to  keep  over  the  best  of  his  cows,  and  to  breed 
from  them  before  having  them  slaughtered,  and  as  a 
means  towards  that  end  it  has  been  suggested  to  us 
that  the  Department  should  treat  the  cows  in  the  same 
kind  of  way  as  they  do  bulls — induce  the  dairyman 
to  breed  from  the  best  of  his  stock? — I  would  be  in 
favour  of  that,  so  far  as  giving  him  compensation  for 
keeping  her  on.  A  man  will  not  do  that  unless  he  is 
not  losing  by  it. 

8491.  With  regard  to  the  concrete  floor,  it  is  used 
practically  throughout  the  city  and  country? — I  believe 
so,  but  I  would  condemn  it. 

8492.  Would  it  be  your  opinion  that  all  the  cows  in 
the  neighbourhood  have  got  "  housemaid's  knee  "? — 
If  you  have  five  or  six  out  of  twenty,  and  put  them 
aside  for  treatment,  it  is  not  an  encouragement,  and 
that  law  is  made  to  be  broken  in  the  cause  of  humanity 
and  cruelty  to  animals.  I  say  that  a  man  should  be 
prosecuted  who  forced  a  person  to  injure  and  give  pain 
to  his  own  cows.  I  have  seen  many  cows  in  the  beef 
market  with  each  knee  as  big  as  your  two  fists, 
scarcely  able  to  walk  for  half  a  mile.    There  are  a 
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number  of  cattle  in  that  state.  Then^  arc  some  cattle 
who  might  not  be  in  that  state:  but  one  man  may  lie 
on  a  plank  bed  for  a  lonf,'  time  and  it  wfuild  kill  another 
man  in  a  week. 

8493.  You  are  of  opinion  that  this  Order  has 
increased  the  number  of  cows  suffering  in  this  wa>  ? — 
It  did  with  me.    I  am  speaking  for  myself. 

8494.  Mr.  O'Brien. — You  would  be  quite  in  favour 
of  having  the  upper  parts  of  the  floors  where  the  cows 
put  their  knees  down  of  puddled  clay? — It  would  be 
more  pliable,  than  concrete. 

8495.  That  is  what  thev  naturally  lie  on  out-of-doors? 
—Yes. 

8496.  Something  like  the  barn-floor  in  the  country, 
with  the  puddle  made  hard? — Yes. 

8497.  I  think  tlie  Board  of  Works  witness  said  that 
that  would  be  quite  a  legal  floor — to  have  the  upper 
part  under  the  knees  of  the  cow  made  of  puddled  clay. 
If  this  is  done  you  will  not  get  big  knees  on  the  cows? 
— That  is  against  our  rules. 

8498.  I  do  not  believe  it  is? — I  do  not  know-  wliother 
they  have  modified  the  rules  or  not. 

8499.  The  Chaihman. — You  are  in  the  Bangor  district 
and  are  a  law  mito  yourself? — I  am  speaking  of  our 
rules  all  over. 

8500.  Have  you  ever  seen  fibre  mats  used  under  the 
knees  of  cows? — I  saw  a  light  bed  of  chaff  put  under 
the  mats. 

8501.  I  have  seen  the  mats  used  without  chaff.  I 
may  tell  you  it  was  in  a  lunatic  asylum? — There  nnist 
be  some  wise  men  there. 

8502.  Mr.  O'Brien. — You  are  a  meml)er  of  the 
Agricultural  Council? — Y'es. 

8503.  I  think  you  said  you  deplored  the  decrease  in 
the  dairy  produce  in  the  country? — Yes.  Professor 
Gordon  read  a  very  instructive  paper  on  the  matter, 
showing  that  the  dairy  produce  had  gone  dovin  con- 
siderably. 

8504.  And  it  was  from  these  statistics  that  it  was 
shown  that  the  export  of  biitter  had  decreased? — That 
is  what  Professor  Gordon  went  on,  and  Mr.  Russell 
also. 

8505.  Professor  Gordon  gave  evidence  before  us,  and 
I  asked  him  whether  he  had  got  evidence  from  the 
creameries  which  export  half  the  butter  of  Ireland  as 
to  their  produce — whether  their  produce  had  increased 
or  decreased — and  he  said  he  had  not.  Since  then  I 
have  got  the  statistics  from  223  co-operative  creameries, 
and  in  1905  the  value  of  the  sales  was  £1,189,989,  and 
in  1910  it  was  £1,586,000,  or  an  increase  of  £396,000 
in  value  between  1905  and  1910,  so  that  I  think  that 
one  can  say  that  the  milk  production  has  not  gone 
down,  but  that  there  is  some'  other  cause  for  it;  and  it 
was  suggested  that  more  milk  was  being  given  to  the 
rearing  of  calves,  and  also  that  the  standard  of  living 
was  higher,  and  that  more  butter  was  being  consumed 
in  Ireland.  So  that  I  think  that  when  one  talks  of  the 
decrease  in  the  milk  supply  and  milking  properties  of 
the  cows  of  Ireland  one  has  to  have  some  very  definite 
figures,  and  I  think  there  is  rather  a  tendency  for 
people  to  say  that  nothing  is  as  good  now  as  it  was 
forty  years  ago.  Unless  people  can  produce  figures  to 
show  that  cows  forty  years  ago  milked  more  than  they 
do  now  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  they  did  or  not. 
You  are  objecting  to  the  shorthorn  cross,  as  producing 
less  milk,  but  I  doubt  very  much  whether  you  can 
get  at  figures  of  the  milking  powers  of  the  cows  of  forty 
years  ago.  You,  I  suppose,  have  not  kept  any  records 
of  a  number  of  years? — I  do  not  keep  daily  ivcords.  I 
sea  what  every  cow  is  milking.  Sometimes  I  milk  new 
cows,  and  that  prevents  trouble. 


8506.  "Would  you  find  tliat  you  have  no  cows  in  your 
herd  that  produce  as  much  milk  as  they  did,  say,  thirty 
years  ago? — Well,  I  will  not  say  that. 

8507.  Or  is  it  that  you  find  it  more  difficult  to  buy 
them? — If  you  go  in  for  a  very  high-class  cow  you 
have  a  beefy  strain.  You  give  £25  for  her,  and  she 
might  not  milk  sixteen  quarts  a  day. 

8508.  And  you  are  of  opinion  that  the  milk  properties 
of  a  cow  are  more  valuable  thaii  the  beef  qualities? — 
To  the  dairyman.  I  am  speaking  from  the  milk  point 
of  view.  Professor  Gordon,  in  his  paper,  gave  us  five 
reasons,  and  he  referred  to  the  inferior  laboiu'. 

8509.  Bad  milking?— Yes. 

8510.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — You  stated  that  it 
was  yovu-  opinion  that  the  milk  supplied  to  Belfast 
is  of  a  better  quality  than  it  was  hi  your  earlier  years. 
Did  you  mean  that  the  cows  gave  a  richer  milk,  or 
that  there  is  less  adulteration? — I  mean  that  there  was 
not  one  man  out  of  twenty  in  Belfast  fifty  years  ago 
that  gave  piu-e  milk,  and  that  when  the  cows  failed 
they  added  water.  I  sent  circulars  to  the  public  and 
to  my  customers,  and  I  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
Corporation  U>  the  state,  of  things  that  was  going  on, 
and  they  appointed  an  Inspectoi-. 

8511.  Mr.  O'Brien. — You  believe,  in  fact,  that  the 
people  of  Belfast  ai'e  getting  more  honest? — There  has 
been  many  a  dishonest  milkman  made  honest. 

8512.  The  Chairman. — So  that  the  law  has  been  to 
some  degree  helpful  in  improving  morals? — Yes.  In 
the  circular  I  sent  out  I  said — "  The  adulteration  of 
milk  is  one  of  the  worst  frauds  ttiat  can  be  committed 
in  supplying  food  for  public  consumption.  True,  it 
does  not  actually  administer  poison:  but  it  strikes  at 
the  root  of  a  nation's  health  by  enfeebling  the  young, 
pinching  the  underfed,  and  stinting  the  sustenance 
allowed  to  the  sick  and  aged.  It  is  like  committing 
murder  by  pin-pricks.  Where  aliment  is  measured  out 
to  each  mouth  as  in  innumerable  public  and  private 
establishments,  the  daily  subtraction  of  even  a  small 
proportion  becomes  at  length  a  serious  evil.  It  is 
starvation  administered  in  small  doses.  A  rich  man's 
child  living  at  home  may  care  little  about  the  quality 
of  his  milk:  but  to  workmen's  children,  and  even  tfi 
school-boys  and  school-girls,  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
vital  importance.  For,  to  mention  nothing  else,  the 
abstraction  of  cream,  by  diminishing  one  source  of 
animal  heat,  if  long  continued  with  children  mainly 
fed  On  milk,  causes  them  to  flag,  pine  away,  and  die. 
.\fter  long  experience  I  have  fotmd  out  other  abuses, 
viz.,  ■■  tipping  "  or  bribing  cooks  and  others  appointed 
to  receive  milk.  This  system  is  carried  on  for  two 
reasons  :  some  dairymen  bribe  to  get  inferior  milk  put 
in,  and  others  bribe  to  get  cust<3m  and  undermine  the 
party  supplying  the  milk.  This  is  often  done  b> 
skimming  off  cream,  and  afterwards  showing  the 
inferior  quality  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  milk 
to  matron  or  governor,  or  whoever  is  in  charge." 

8513.  Dr.  MooKHEAn. — What  price  could  milk  he 
sold  at  to  pay? — When  milk  is  below  fom-pence  a  quart 
it  ceases  to  be  profitable,  uidess  the  dairyman  is 
fortunate  in  having  very  good  milk-producing  cows. 

8514.  It  is  your  opinion  that  milk  shotdd  be  sold  at 
Is.  4d.  a  gallon  in  order  to  pay? — It  is  not  too  much  for 
it;  and  that  only  gives  a  man  a  living,  enables  him 
to  pay  honest  wages,  and  live  like  a  man  who  has  a 
large  sum  of  money  invested.  The  dairyman  is  living 
a  life  of  drudgery,  and  he  is  working  long  hours. 

8515.  The  Chairman. — How  many  cows  have  you 
got? — Between  yomig  and  old,  fifty  at  present,  between 
one  place  and  another. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  evidence. 


Re.v.  John  F.  Shiels,  p.p.,  examined. 


8516.  The  Chairman. — You  are  Parish  Priest  of 
Saintfield,  Father  Shiels? — Yes.  I  would  like  to  say 
a  few  words  with  regard  to  the  quantity  of  milk  that 
is  to  be  had  in  the  country  districts.  We  find  that  in 
winter  there  is  a  great  scarcity  in  some  parts  of  the 
country.  The  small  farmer  keeps  a  cow  in  the  summer, 
and  she  goes  dry.  Some  labourers  also  have  a  few- 
goats,  and  they  also  go  dry,  and  we  find  that  these 
people  have  no  milk  in  some  instances  for  part  of  the 
year. 

8517.  \ud  milk  is  not  procurable?— No,  it  is  not 
procurable.  That  is  the  point.  I  notice  that  the 
people  fail  in  appearance  during  the  period  that  milk 
is  not  to  be  had. 


8518.  You  can  see  a  perceptible  ciiangc  in  their 
I)hysique? — Yes. 

8619.  And  in  their  general  appearance  at  the  period 
at  which  no  milk  is  available? — That  is  so,  and  I  do 
not  think  the  failure  to  procure  milk  is  on  account 
of  the  absolute  scarcity  of  the  milk.  I  think 
it  is  perhaps  on  account  of  want  of  a 
proper  arrangement  for  distribution,  and  there 
should  be  some  attempt  made  to  encourage  the 
distribution.  My  opinion  is  that  some  farmers  do  not 
wish  to  encourage  the  distribution  of  milk  because  it 
might  be  asked  for  nothing,  or  that  there  would  not 
be  any  recompense  expected,  and  they  would  rather 
not  have  people  coming  about  their  places  at  all.  There 
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might  be  some  system  devised  to  encourage  farmers 
to  distribute  the  milk.  I  do  not  think  there  is  an 
absolute  scarcity  of  milk  in  Co.  Down. 

8520.  Not  in  the  actual  possession  of  milk? — Nu. 

8521.  But  in  the  view  that  it  is  not  procurable  in 
small  quantities  by  poor  people  at  certain  portions  of 
the  year? — Yes. 

8522.  And  in  consequence  they  are  not  able  to  get 
11  regular  supply? — A  great  many  of  them  are  not. 
You  might  adopt  a  system  of  premiums.  There  might 
be  some  districts — very  few  districts — in  which  milk 
is  absolutely  scarce. 

8523.  But  not  in  your  experience? — I  have  seen  it 
in  a  few  districts,  and  in  these  districts  I 
would  say  that  there  should  be  some  authority 
having  power  to  subsidise  a  respectable  small  farmer 
who  might  be  induced  to  buy  or  retain  a  newly-calved 
cow,  and  he  should  guarantee  to  supply  so  many- 
families  ;  how  to  arrive  at  the  quantity  necessary  would 
be  a  question  for  consideration.  Perhaps  if  at  the 
schools  notices  stating  where  it  would  be  available,  or 
if  the  information  could  be  given  through  the  Rural 
District  Council,  it  could  possibly  be  arranged  to  give 
a  supply  of  milk — to  distribute  the  milk. 

8524.  Do  you  think  the  people  are  really  too  poor 
to  purchase  milk  for  their  children,  or  is  it  failure  to 
appreciate  its  value  as  a  food  that  prevents  them 
getting  it? — I  think  that,  on  the  whole,  people  do  not 
appreciate  the  value  of  milk  as  a  food,  and  I  think  that, 
taking  them  as  a  whole,  they  could  have  far  more 
milk  out  of  their  resources  than  they  actually  have  if 
they  valued  it  properly,  and  did  not  use  the  money  for 
other  tilings  that  are  more  expensive  and  not  so  bene- 
ficial. 

8525.  Have  you  any  scheme  in  your  mind  whereby 
that  knowledge  can  be  disseminated? — I  would  suggest 
that  some  literary  gentleman  who  had  experience  in 
this  matter  should  wTite  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject, 
and  that  the  value  of  milk  should  be  taught  in  the 
-schools. 

8526.  And  at  least  get  that  knowledge  into  the  minds 
of  the  rising  generation? — Yes. 

8527.  Some  effort  should  be  made  to  cope  with  the 
difficulty  and  meet  the  necessity? — Yes.  I  cannot  just 
go  into  the  very  minute  statistics;  but  I  would  say, 
roughly  speaking,  that  milk  is  as  cheap  as  other  foods, 
and  I  would  say  cheaper  having  regard  to  its  value. 
I  think  that  it  is  too  cheap  for  profitable  production. 

8528.  The  milk  trade  is  a  very  exacting  occupation, 
and  a  man  must  attend  regularly  to  it,  early  and  late, 
and  it  is  a  seven-day-in-the-week  job? — Yes.  My 
experience  is  that  during  the  last  ten  years  there  has 
been  a  great  improvement  in  the  milk  production,  so 
far  as  I  can  observe.  I  think  there  is  a  great  improve- 
ment in  regard  to  cleanliness  and  in  the  health  of  the 
cattle,  and  a  greater  regard  for  the  laws  of  hygiene. 

8529.  In  having  milk  produced  under  healthy  and 
hygienic  conditions? — I  think  so.  Developing  that 
idea,  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  necessity  for  anything 
more  at  the  present  time. 

85-30.  You  do  not  think  there  is  a  need  for  any 
extension  of  Orders  at  present  existing  dealing  with 
the  milk  trade?— No. 

8531.  You  are  rather  in  favour  of  a  scheme  which 
would  facilitate  distribution  and  render  it  available  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year? — Yes,  and  increase  it.  I  am 
not  what  you  would  call  an  expert  in  the  bacterio- 
logical view  of  this  matter,  but  my  opinion  is,  that 
we  have  not  got  definite  conclusions  to  enable  us  to 
deduce  any  proper  standard.  The  evidence  seems  so 
contradictory  at  the  present  time  we  cannot  base  legis- 
lation on  it. 

8532.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  wise  to  dogma- 
tise on  the  results  that  have  been  achieved  so  far? — 
No.  I  think  the  old  axiom  that  "  Cleanliness  is  next 
to  godliness  "  is  as  far  as  we  can  go.  I  have  read 
the  evidence  of  certain  gentlemen  given  here,  which 
stated  that  the  only  standard  of  cleanliness  should  be 
the  bacteriological.  I  think  that  is  absolutelj'  impossible 
unless  you  had  a  veterinary  surgeon  at  every' milk  can, 
and  it  would  be  impossible  to  have  milk  into  the  city 
in  time  for  breakfast  if  the  bacteriologist  must  test 
each  milk  can  or  milk  supply. 

8533.  Have  you  considered  any  scheme  whereby  it 
•would  be  possible  to  ensure  the  distribution  of  milk — 


what  would  you  think  of  a  scheme  that  would  empower 
the  District  Council  to  guarantee  to  a  certain  farmer 
in  the  district  an  output  for  a  certain  quantity 
of  milk  at  a  fixed  price,  which  would  be  paid  him  by 
the  District  Council,  provided  he  distributed  over  a 
large  area  prescribed  by  them? — A  rural  area? 

8534.  Yes;  half  of  the  cost  to  be  borne  by  the  pur- 
chaser and  the  other  half  to  be  provided  either  by  a 
subsidy  from  the  State  or  some  other  means. — Well,  I 
think  until  a  clear  case  was  made  out  for  the  neces- 
sity 1  would  not  be  in  favour  of  it,  and  the  making 
out  of  that  ease  might  involve  a  good  deal  of  doubtful 
manipulation.  By  doubtful  manipulation  I  refer  to  the 
chance  of  certain  farmers  of  influence  to  have  cases  of 
necessity  worked  up  in  order  to  obtain  contracts. 
Whereas  in  the  small-man  scheme  there  would  be  less 
influence,  and  the  necessity  for  each  contractor  would 
be  more  easily  shown.  There  would  be  less  room  for 
favour  in  the  sense  of  helping  to  make  a  man  rich 
out  of  the  contracting.  Of  course,  where,  for  instance, 
a  clergyman,  no  matter  of  what  denomination,  would 
write  a  letter  expressing  the  necessity,  then  I  would 
say  it  would  be  the  duty  of  whatever  Authority  you 
set  up  to  tiike  action. 

8535.  It  could  not  be  done  in  an  isolated  case.  It 
could  only  be  done  to  deal  with  a  general  necessity, 
because  its  expense  would  be  too  great  to  warrant  its 
being  taken  up  in  small  districts  or  in  a  limited  way? — 
I  would  object  to  it  then  if  a  contractor  is  to  be  set 
up  in  every  rural  area. 

8536.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  demoralising? — Yes, 
and  also  that  it  would  lead  to  a  great  many  difficulties 
and  a  great  mi.ny  objections.  M^ith  regard  to  the 
person  selected  for  the  distribution  there  would  be  a 
great  deal  of  criticism,  and  I  do  not  think  the  scheme 
would  be  as  workable  as  the  small-man  scheme  in 
County  Down 

8537.  Tenders  would  be  invited  to  supply  milk  at  a 
fixed  price  to  be  determined  by  the  District  Council,  just 
as  they  receive  tenders  for  tlae  supply  of  other  articles 
for  the  administration  with  which  they  are- entrusted? 
— Would  you  entrust  a  farmer  with  the  distribution? 

8538.  Certainly.  The  farmer  would  be  obliged  to 
distribute  over  a  given  area,  and  the  object  of  that 
would  be  to  obviate  the  hardship  and  inconvenience 
caused  to  people  walking  on  a  %vet  day  a  mile  or  two 
miles  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  quart  of  milk. — 
And  you  would  have  a  certain  fixed  standard  of  the 
quality  of  the  milk? 

8539.  Y'es. — I  do  not  tliiuk  I  could  have  any  objec- 
tion to  that,  but  I  do  not  approve  of  it  as  the  best 
scheme  in  most  districts. 

8540.  Do  you  think  there  is  u  general  necessity  in 
the  district  in  which  you  have  experience  demanding 
the  establishment  of  such  a  scheme?  What  I  want  to 
get  from  you  is — is  the  evil  that  exists  of  sufficient 
magnitude  to  warrant  this  expense  being  placed  on  the 
public  funds? — I  do  not  think  that  the  expense  of  your 
general  scheme  is,  but  I  think  a  modified  scheme  that 
I  would  propose  would  be  suitable. 

8-)41.  I  would  be  glad  if  you  would  develop  your 
scheme? — Take  the  County  Covmcil,  or  whatever  body 
would  be  in  authority. 

8542.  Take  the  smaller  body — -the  District  Council? 
— Yes.  If  there  is  a  necessity  let  them  advertise  for 
somebody  who  would  be  willing  to  supply;  let  them 
select  whoever  they  think  is  best,  and  give  a  premium 
to  a  man  with  a  couple  of  cows  to  assist  him  to  buy  his 
cows. 

8543.  A  premium? — Grant  him,  say.  .£3  per  head  if 
he  keeps  two  cows.  Grant  him  £S  to  help  to  buy 
these  cows,  and  let  him  pay  the  rest  of  the  money 
himself  if  he  would  guarantee  to  distribute  the  milk  in 
certain  centres.  I  do  not  think  that  would  involve  very 
much  difficultj'.  The  money  for  premium  could  be 
retained  till  end  of  season  as  a  guarantee  of  fulfilment 
of  contract. 

8544.  You  would  be  very  largely  in  the  hands  of  that 
individual.  He  might  choose  to  evade  his  responsi- 
bility, and  he  might  distribute  the  milk  in  a  way  that 
would  not  be  advantageous  to  the  general  good? — I 
think  that  would  hold  in  the  other  ease  as  well. 

8545.  It  could  not  hold  in  the  other  case,  because 
the  District  Council  would  be  the  master  of  the  person 
who  undertakes  to  do  a  certain  thing  by  contract,  and 
if  he  fails,  they  refuse  to  pay  him? — I  would  bind 
down  the  small  man  also. 

8546.  Your  scheme  would  need  a  great  deal  of  super- 
vision by  the  officers  of  the  Council? — I  think  the 
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ordinary  officer  who  looks  after  the  milk,  the  veterinary 
surgeon,  who  looks  after  the  district,  would  be  quite 
sufficient. 

8547.  It  would  lead  to  a  multiplication  of  the  number 
of  people  who  would  be  engaged  in  carrying  out  the 
work.  If,  on  the  contrary,  you  were  dealing  with  a 
large  purveyor  of  milk,  the  difficulty  of  inspection 
and  the  cost  of  inspection  would  be  considerably 
reduced,  and  if  complaints  arose  as  to  his  failure  to 
distribute  milk  in  a  certain  area  they  could  be  reported 
to  the  relieving  officer  of  the  district,  who  would  at 
once  report  the  matter  to  the  Council? — I  cannot  agree 
that  there  would  be  more  difficulty  in  one  case  than 
in  the  other,  all  things  considered.  For  example, 
failure  to  distribute  over  the  large  area. 

8548.  It  IS  a  matter  of  opinion? — Yes.  The  first 
thing  I  would  consider  is  the  proof  of  necessity,  and 
then  the  working  out  of  the  scheme.  As  to  the 
necessity,  I  would  take  the  opinion  of  the  medical 
-officer  of  the  district,  and  the  relieving  officer,  and  the 
District  Councillors.  When  the  scheme  would  be 
initiated,  I  would  of  course,  pay  attention  to  letters 
of  clergymen  regarding  cases  of  necessity.  If  the 
necessity  were  established  something  should  be  done. 

8549.  You  think  some  scheme  of  distribution  should 
be  undertaken,  and  you  have  conceived  the  idea  your- 
.aelf  that  a  premium  given  to  small  people  to  keep 
cows  would  be  the  most  economic? — les,  because  the 
■distribution  from  a  large  centre  would  cost  a  lot. 

8550.  There  is  another  difficulty  with  regard  to  your 
iicheme — the  owner  of  a  very  limited  number  of  cows 
must  of  necessity  have  a  varying  supply  of  milk.  The 
■small  man  might  be  deprived  of  a  supply  of  milk  in 
the  winter  season  when  the  necessity  for  the  supply 
is  most  urgent,  whereas  the  owner  of  a  large  number 
of  cows  could  so  arrange,  if  he  had  a  guaranteed 
output  for  a  certain  quantity,  to  produce  that  quantity? 
— I  must  admit  that,  but  I  presume  that  the  small 
owner  is  preparing  himself  for  this  necessity  at  the 
very  time  that  the  necessity  arises.  He  would  buy 
his  cow,  say,  in  November,  and  she  would  be  in  full 
milk,  and  would  continue  milking  up  to  March.  This 
would  give  a  very  fair  guarantee  of  supply. 

8551.  Have  you  ever  learned  that  invalids  or  others 
unable  to  look  after  themselves  were  unable  to 
get  milk,  owing  to  scarcity  or  difficulty  in 
procuring  it? — I  do  not  know  of  any  case  where 
absolutely  they  could  not  get  it,  but  I  have  known  great 
difficulty  being  experienced.  Of  course,  people  are 
charitable  where  there  is  a  case  of  real  sickness,  and 
they  make  sacrifices  of  their  own  supply.  But  com- 
mercially there  is  a  great  scarcity  on  some  occasions. 

8552.  Dr.  Moouhead. — What  is  the  price  of  milk  in 
your  district? — Threepence  a  quart. 

8553.  All  the  year  round? — Practically  all  the  year 
round.  It  might  be  a  little  cheaper  in  summer,  but 
very  little. 

8554.  Have  you  many  Union  cottages? — There  is  a 
good  number.    I  cannot  tell  you  the  number  definitely. 

8555.  How  are  they  supplied  with  milk — do  they  get 
it  from  the  farmers? — Some  have  goats,  some  have 
cows,  others  get  it  from  the  farmers. 

8556.  The  goats  of  Co.  Down,  are  they  of  the  ordinary 
breed? — Yes. 

.  8557.  They  do  not  yield  a  continuous  supply  of  milk? 
— I  do  not  think  so. 

8558.  But  they  are  helpful?— Yes. 

8559.  There  is  no  downright  want  of  milk? — No,  but 
in  some  districts  there  is  a  great  deal  of  inconvenience 
in  regard  to  procuring  it. 

8560.  That  would  be  places  where  people  are  living 
a  long  distance  from  the  milk? — In  some  cases  the 
farmer  does  not  want  people  to  be  coming  who  might 
not  pay. 

8561.  Is  the  Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order  enforced 
in  your  district? — I  am  not  an  expert  in  regard  to 
that.    It  seems  to  be. 

8562.  Mr.  Wilson.— Are  you  speaking  of  Saintfield 
or  the  Moira  district?— My  district  includes  Lisburn 
and  Newtownards. 

8563.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  whole  centre  of 
Vo.  Down? — Yes. 

8564.  So  tliat  your  evidence  represents  more  than 
your  parish?— Yes.  It  represents  Saintfield,  and 
includes  a  number  of  civil  parishes. 

8565.  It  has  been  suggested  that  in  certain  districts 
the  farmer  might  deliver  milk  at  the  school  buildings, 
and  the  children  might  take  it  home.  Would  that  be 
practicable  in  your  district?— So  far  as  centralising  the 
supply  is  concerned  it  would  be  all  right,  but  how 
Would  you  work  the  scheme? 


8566.  The  Chairman. — What  about  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  when  the  children  would  not  be  at  the 
schools? — It  is  a  very  good  idea  for  centraUsiug,  i.e., 
for  bringing  the  milk  within  reach  of  a  great  number 
who  would  not  otherwise  get  it.  I  could  not  allow 
the  school  buildings  to  be  used  for  the  purpose,  but 
the  distributor  might  meet  the  children  outside  the 
school. 

8567.  Mr.  Wilson. — I  suppose  you  include  the  town 
of  Saintfield  as  one  of  tlie  places  where  scarcity  exists? 
—In  the  town  of  Saintfield  milk  is  fairly  scarce  during 
the  winter. 

8568.  Why  I  ask  about  the  town  is  because  we  have 
definite  evidence  of  a  scheme  whereby  farmers  send 
milk  to  a  depot  in  small  towns,  and  the  people  come 
to  the  depot  to  take  their  supply,  at  a  price  which 
leaves  a  profit  to  work  the  scheme? — That  would  not 
apply  to  Saintfield.  It  would  not  bo  necessary.  The 
difficulty  would  be  more  in  the  country. 

8569.  So  that  in  your  district  it  is  a  question  that 
affects  the  countryman? — Yes.  I  am  speaking  of  a 
large  area  of  County  Down,  from  Ballinahinch  to 
Downpatrick,  and  here  and  there  in  rural  districts 
near  Saintfield. 

8570.  In  the  event  of  an  improved  variety  of  goat 
being  brought  into  the  country,  producing  double  or 
treble  the  quantity  of  milk  that  the  Irish  goat  gives, 
and  milking  during  the  winter  months,  would  that  go 
some  distance  towards  settling  this  question? — I  can- 
not say  that.  It  is  a  question  I  do  not  wish  to  touch 
on.    It  might  possibly. 

8571.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Talking  of  your  scheme,  you 
would  give  premiums  to  small  farmers  to  help  them 
to  buy  cows? — Yes. 

8572.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  whole  principle  of 
f^iving  pi'oniiiuxis  to  people  is  a  little  dangerous,  and 
absolutely  demoralising? — I  do  not  think  so.  It  is  a 
system  that  was  adopted  when  we  were  at  school,  and 
it  runs  through  life.    It  is  an  encouragement. 

8573.  You  think  it  would  enable  these  farmers  to  buy 
cows  which  will  eventually  pay? — Yes. 

8574.  It  is  not  a  charity?— No. 

8575.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  better  if  the 
money  for  these  cows  were  borrowed  from  a 
co-operative  credit  bank,  or  something  of  that  sort, 
so  that  the  man  is  more  responsible  than  if  he  were 
given  a  premium  with  no  penalties  attached,  supposing 
his  cow  died? — I  do  not  think  so.  You  would  not  get 
him  to  undertake  tlie  responsibility ;  you  must 
encourage  him  to  do  it.  I  would  not  give  the  premium 
till  March  or  April,  when  the  contract  would  be  fulfilled, 
and  only  if  properly  fulfilled.  There  would  be  a  penalty 
in  a  certain  sense. 

8576.  Are  you  a  school  manager? — Yes. 

8577.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  allowing  milk,  say, 
half-a-pint  of  milk,  to  be  distributed  amongst  all 
the  children  at  mid-day  when  they  get  out  for  half-an- 
hour? — You  will  have  to  develop  the  question  a  little 
more.    Do  you  mean  free  distribution? 

8578.  No.  I  was  talking  to  you  as  a  manager  of  a 
school,  as  to  whether  you  would  allow  milk  to  be 
brought  to  the  school  during  the  luncheon  half -hour? — 
1  would  not  allow  the  school  to  be  used  as  a  depot. 

8579.  The  milk  would  be  brought  during  the  luncheon 
half-hour  for  the  use  of  the  children? — I  think  it  would 
be  a  very  good  idea. 

8580.  In  my  part  of  the  country  down  South,  children 
walk  a  mile,  and  sometimes  a  mile  and  a  half,  to 
school,  and  the  labourers'  children  bring,  perhaps,  a 
piece  of  bread;  they  have  no  sort  of  drink,  and  no 
place  where  they  could  purchase  any  milk ;  and  they 
have  lessons  from  the  morning  until  12  o'clock,  and 
then  there  is  half-an-hour  for  luncheon,  and  they  have 
to  go  back  to  school  and  study  till  3.30,  and  they 
have  to  do  that  with  practically  no  food? — We  have 
improved  on  that,  I  think.  The  school  children  in 
my  parish  bring  a  fairly  substantial  lunch,  I  think; 
but  the  milk  would  be  all  right.  The  question  is  where 
is  it  to  be  got. 

8581.  We  went  into  that  question,  and  we  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  important  that  the  children 
should  get  once  during  the  day  half-a-pint  of  milk. 
We  went  into  the  particulars  of  the  thing,  and  we 
found  that  we  could  sell  milk  to  them,  giving  them 
half-a-pint  a  day,  for  twopence  for  the  five  days  of 
the  week  that  they  were  at  school.  But  it  was  found 
we  should  have  to  supplement  the  amount  by  a  small 
sum.  Every  labourer  or  small  farmer  should  con- 
tribute twopence  per  head  per  week  for  the  milk  for 
his  children,  and  we  found  that  those  farmers  or 
labourers   who  had   not  children  of  their  own  were 
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willinj,'  to  contribute,  through  tlie  National  Health 
Association  or  some  other  body,  a  small  sum  to  pay 
the  difference.  Onr  difficulty,  however,  was  that  the 
school  manager  refused  to  allow  it  to  be  done  at  the 
school.  He  said  that  it  would  interfere  with  the 
leisure  of  the  teachers,  and  also  it  would  upset  the 
arrangements  of  the  school.  Would  you  object  to  it 
yourself? — I  could  not  object  to  it  from  that  point  of 
view.    Would  the  teacher  give  the  milk  out? 

8582.  The  milk  was  to  be  brought  down  by  whoever 
was  selling  it— the  supplier  had  to  take  it  down  to  the 
school  at  luncheon  time,  or  the  milk  might  be  taken 
from  the  creamery,  and  the  children  should  have  their 
own  mugs  at  the  school  for  the  milk? — And  the  milk 
was  distributed  at  the  school  porch? 

8583.  Yes? — I  do  not  think  I  could  object.  There 
might  be  some  other  difficulty,  however,  especially  in 
large  schools. 

8584.  There  might  be  some  trouble  about  the  washing 
up  of  the  mugs? — I  would  not  object  myself  to  that; 
to  make  the  children  wash  up  the  mugs  would  be  a 
useful  thing.  I  would  like  to  speak  with  regard  to  the 
milk  coming  into  the  city.    I  think  that  at  the  railway 


stations  there  should  be  special  depots,  kept  specially 
clean,  to  facilitate  the  transit  into  the  city,  and  I  think, 
also,  even  that  there  might  be  a  possibility  of 
arranging  a  means  of  cleansing  the  vessels  at  the 
depots.  . 

8585.  The  Chairman.— There  is  a  large  trade  sending 
in  milk  from  your  district  into  Belfast? — Yes.  There 
would  be  more  from  the  previous  parish  I  was  in. 
There  should  be  special  accommodation  at  the  stations, 
such  as  a  special  shed  and  hot  water.  I  also  wish  to 
say  that  I  do  think  that,  in  my  opinion,  we  can  go  toa 
far  in  regard  to  regulations  for  the  management  of  the 
milk  traffic.  If  you  imagine  every  cow-byre  a 
laboratory  and  every  milk -server  to  be  an  analyst  and 
expert,  you  can  go  in  for  a  good  many  things,'  but  if 
we  wish  to  run  the  milk  on  a  commercial  basis  we 
must  go  mostly  on  the  standard  of  cleanliness  I  quoted 
above,  i.e.,  the  sentimental,  not  the  bacteriological 
standard. 

8586.  Yoti  could  not  move  in  advance  of  the  times? — 
No.  I  think  we  would  be  moving  in  advance  of  the 
times  if  we  went  any  further  than  that,  and  adopted 
the  bacteriological  standard. 


Reverend  W 

8587.  The  Chairman. — You  are  a  Presbyterian  clergy- 
man resident  at  Newtownards? — Yes. 

8588.  And  you  are  vice-chairman  of  the  North  Down 
Agricultural  Society? — Yes.  ' 

8.589.  And  you  have  been  interested  in  the  breeding 
of  cattle  up  to  a  certain  period? — Yes. 

8500.  You  have  formed  an  opinion,  I  take  it,  with 
regard  to  the  lines  on  which  cattle  have  been  bred  at 
the  present  time? — Yes. 

8591.  Do  you  think  the  present  scheme  is  conducive 
to  the  promotion  of  a  good  milking  stock? — I  don't 
think  that  it  is.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  have  heard 
from  the  farmers  in  my  district.  There  are  about  a 
hundred  farmers  in  my  congregation,  and  I  know  that 
every  year  they  are  more  and  more  disinclined  to  breed 
from  shorthorn  bvdls  at  the  present  time. 

8592.  Is  it  because  they  believe  they  are  conducive 
to  the  production  of  stock  that  is  diminishing  the  milk 
supply? — Exactly.  The  first  cross,  I  have  heard  again 
and  again,  of  the  ordinary  prize-winning  shorthorn  bull 
of  the  present  time  produces  a  distinct  diminution  in 
the  milk  yield,  and  the  second  ci-oss  is  often  more 
remarkable  in  this  respect. 

8593.  Have  you  heard  any  suggestion  as  to  what 
cross  would  be  likely  to  produce  better  results  from  this 
point  of  view? — Well,  I  don't  know.  The  main 
suggestion  I  have  heard  is  that  the  idea  should  be 
carried  through  of  breeding  milk-producing  shorthorns. 
I  suppose  several  men  would  be  of  this  opinion,  that 
the  best  animal  is  the  shorthorn,  if  you  can  get  the 
cow  to  milk,  but  on  the  lines  on  which  bulls  are 
selected  for  premiums  there  is  never  any  consideration 
as  to  whether  there  is  milk  in  the  strain.  Very  possibly 
when  the  seller  of  a  year  old  bull  says  that  the  dam 
is  a  good  milker,  he  means  by  that  she  is  the  least 
bad  milker  in  a  bad  milking  strain. 

8594.  Would  you  think  it  desirable  that  records 
should  be  kept  in  the  shorthorn  pure-bred  herds,  and 
that  when  a  bull  is  offered  for  sale  it  should  be  made 
a  condition  that  the  person  offering  the  beast  for  sale 
would  state  what  the  milk  record  of  its  dam  had  been? 
— Most  certainly, 

8.595.  That  would  be  a  beginning,  although  it  would 
not  be  quite  an  ideal  scheme,  because  you  would  like 
to  see  the  iccord  of  the  dam  of  the  bull? — Yes. 

8.596.  That  would  seem  to  be  the  first  direct  step? — 
Yes,  I  would  agree  with  that.  I  have  far  more  faith 
in  going  back  into  the  records  for  two  or  three 
generations  than  taking  the  sire  or  dam;  and  I  think 
the  old  breeders  were  inclined  to  go  back  many  genera- 
tions. 

8597.  We  can  hardly  do  that  at  the  moment? — I 
know. 

8.598.  W©  have  to  make  a  beginning? — Yes. 

8599.  And  the  usual  inducement  ofi'ered  is  that  the 
sire  was  a  prize-winner  in  England,  and  that  the  dam 
was  also  a  prize-winner? — Yes. 

8600.  Without  any  reference  whatever  to  the  milk- 
producmg  qualities  of  a  strain? — That  is  true. 

8601.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  the  tendency 
in  the  profluction  of  shorthorns  in  recent  years  has 
been  for  the  conformation  of  the  animals,  without  any 
regard  to  its  dairying  properties? — That  is  perfectly 
true  in  the  North  of  Ireland.      There  is  a  type  of 
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shorthorn  that  you  know  at  once  has  no  milk  in  tfa& 
strain. 

8602.  And  if  you  yourself  were  buying  a  beast  for 
the  production  of  milk  you  would  not  invest  in  one 
of  that  particular  strain  or  type? — Most  certainly  not. 

8603.  It  is  only  right  to  remember  that  those  who 
are  administering  public  funds  for  the  benefit  of  the 
entire  country  are  obliged  to  look  on  this  question 
from  a  wider  purview  than  the  Commission  or  your- 
self?— That  is  admitted. 

8604.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  the  suggestion  made 
by  a  previous  witness  to  introduce  an  Ayrshire  bull  to 
cross  with  Irish  cows? — To  an  extent,  but  not 
altogether.  I  am  afraid  our  farmers  generally  want  a 
large-sized  animal,  and  you  would  not  get  that  from 
the  Ayrshire  cross. 

8605.  Nor  would  you  be  likely  to  have  an  animal 
carrying  flesh? — No.  I  find  there  are  some  dairy 
farmers  in  my  neighbourhood  who  would  rather  have 
a  moderate  sized  cow  that  would  give  them  a  great  deal 
of  milk  than  a  larger  cow  that  w-oidd  give  a  smaller 
supply. 

8606.  I  liave  in  my  mind  at  the  moment  the  animal 
produced  by  that  cross.  I  take*  it  that  a  number  of 
your  dairy  farmers  keep  their  cows  as  long  as  they 
keep  healthy? — Not  those  who  provide  milk  for  the 
city,  but  the  other  farmers  who  prodiice  butter  would 
come  imder  your  description.  I  am  only  seven  miles 
from  the  city  of  Belfast,  and  the  larger  farmers  are  all 
dairy  farmers,  sending  their  milk  half-way  to  Belfast, 
where  it  is  met  by  the  carts  of  the  dealers  from  the 
city,  and  these  dairy  farmers  never  breed  a  calf  from: 
their  cows, 

8607.  You  do  not  think  that  is  an  economic  way  to 
utilise  the  cow?— No,  There  is  a  townland  within  three- 
quarters  of  a  mDe  of  my  house,  and  in  that  townland 
there  are  four  or  five  dairy  farmers.  They  bring  into 
that  one  townland  about  two  hundred  cows  every  year, 
the  best  they  can  get  in  the  market  of  Belfast;  they  milk 
them  for  about  nine  months,  and  there  would  not  be 
five  of  them  kept  to  produce  a  calf  again.  If  they  were 
old  cows  I  would  not  object  so  much,  but  they  are  cows 
in  their  prime,  from  four  to  seven  years  of  age.  You 
accordingly  lose  the  possibility  of  getting  good  milking 
heifer  calves  from  that  whole  stock  of  cattle.  That 
goes  on  for  every  nine  months  in  the  year,  and  the 
dairy  farmers  tell  me  it  is  more  profitable  to  sell  them 
half  or  nearly  fat  than  to  keep  them  on  for  the  montihs 
in  which  their  milk  would  not  be  available,  and  I 
would  suggest  that  that  is  one  of  the  great  causes  of 
the  deterioration  of  our  milch  cattle.  These  dairy 
farmers  tell  me  that  they  cannot  get  to-day  the  cows 
that  they  got  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago. 

8608.  The  stock  has  deteriorated? — Yes,  even  remark- 
ably in  the  last  ten  years  and  much  more  remarkably 
still  within  the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty  yeai'S,  and 
they  attribute  that  to  two  causes — partly,  hut  only 
to  a  small  extent,  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  export 
of  dairy  cows  to  England  and  Scotland,  where  larger 
prices  could  be  obtained;  but  they  attributed  it  chiefly 
to  this,  because  these  dairy  cows  are  lost  as  far  as  repro- 
ducing dairy  cows  again  by  their  calves  is  concerned ; 
and  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  the  best  thing  that  could 
be  done  would  be  to  devise  some  scheme  by  which  every 
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dairy  farmer  would  be  induced,  or  even  compelled,  to 
select  out  of  his  stock,  say,  one-third  or  one-fourth  of 
the  beet  milk-producing  animals  he  has,  and  that  you 
should  purchase  for  a  neighbourhood  like  that  I 
Tuentioned  to  you  a  bull  of  a  milking  strain.  I  would 
provide  a  bull  for  that  neighbourhood,  preferably  the 
Red  Lincoln,  and  I  would  give  each  dairy  farmer  as 
nuieh  as  would  compensate  him  for  the  loss  of  three 
months'  milk  when  the  cow  would  nut  be  so  profitable. 
It  would  not  take  a  large  sum,  as  he  would  not  need 
to  feed  his  cow  so  heavily;  she  would  always  be  giving 
a  little  milk;  the  cost  of  feeding  would  be  less,  and 
he  would  have  a  calf,  and  the  calves  in  our  neighbour- 
hood are  worth  about  £2,  and  they  would  be  worth 
a  good  deal  more  if  properly  bred;  and  I  don't  see  that 
this  Commission  could  do  a  greater  service  than  in 
some  way  or  other  providing  that  these  cows  are  not 
to  be  slaughtered  off  in  this  way,  and  not  leaving  any 
produce  in  the  shape  of  calves. 

8609.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  imrneuse  wastage 
going  on  by  the  slaughter  of  animals  at  the  period  of 
their  lives  when  they  are  most  profitable  from  the 
dairyman's  point  of  view.  With  regard  to  the  Red 
Lincoln  breed,  of  which  you  spoke,  we  had  evidence 
at  the  Dublin  Sittings  that  their  reputation  is  largely 
due  to  a  particular  herd,  in  which  records  are  being 
kept  for  a  number  of  years? — I  know  the  herd  well. 

8610.  And  which  were  weeded  out,  with  the  result 
that  they  have  bred  very  deep  milkers,  and  now  they 
have  arrived  at  a  standard  which  is  considerably  in 
advance  of  the  average  of  that  district.  The  applica- 
tion of  that  system  seems  to  be  one  that  would  be 
likely  to  improve  the  milk  of  all  breeds  of  dairy  cattle, 
arid  would  you  think  it  possible  to  devise  a  scheme 
based  on  these  lines,  breeding  only  from  cattle  that 
reach  a  certain  standard  of  milk  production  and  from 
bulls  of  a  milking  strain? — Certainly.  By  selection 
you  can  increase  any  quality  in  any  live  animal,  and 
you  can  bring  in  any  characteristics  you  want.  That 
is  proved  in  the  poultry  world.  I  think  that  in  the 
case  of  the  bull  calves,  except  the  dam  was  a  very 
reniarkable  cow,  I  would  not  be  very  much  in  favour 
of  keeping  them. 

8611.  "Sou  would  not  be  in  favour  of  establishing  a 
breed  of  bulls  with  these  characteristics? — I  would  not 
like  the  first  cross  so  well,  but  would  rather  wait  for 
further  breeding. 

8612.  That  would  postpone  the  results  for  a  time? — 
Yes.  With  regard  to  the  heifer  calves,  I  should  say 
that  these  calves  should  be  registered,  and  that  being 
registered  they  would  be  more  valuable,  and,  if 
necessary,  you  could  subsidise  to  a  small  extent  the 
production  of  these  calves.  That  would  be  the  most 
important  requirement  in  this  country  at  the  present 
time. 

8613.  With  regard  to  the  distribution  of  milk  in  your 
district,  I  take  it  that  there  is  plenty  produced  in  it; 
but  are  the  poorer  classes  able  to  secure  a  supply 
continually? — lies,  we  have  quite  a  number  of  people 
who  keep  a  small  number  of  cows,  and  we  have  one 
dairy  in  the  town  with  thirty  or  forty  cows. 

8614.  So  that  you  don't  think  any  difficulty  exists 
about  poor  people  being  able  to  secure  a  supply  of 
milk?— I  don't  think  there  is  any  difficulty.  These 
keepers  of  three  or  four  cows  are  very  common. 

8615.  But  the  ordinary  dairy  farmer  does  not  care 
to  sell  milk  retail  at  home? — He  does  not  do  it  in 
the  neighbourhood  between  me  and  the  city  of  Belfast; 
he  sends  it  all  to  Belfast. 

8616.  Does  that  lead  to  any  difficulty  in  the  supply 
of  the  district  where  all  the  milk  is  sent  away? — Not 
the  smallest. 

8617.  Tliere  is  still  a  sufficient  quantity  left? — Yes, 
one  of  these  dairies  in  the  place  has  considerably  over 
one  hundred  cows. 

8618.  Do  you  consider  it  helpful  to  the  scheme  we 
were  contemplating,  and  to  the  scheme  that  was  under- 
taken a  couple  of  years  ago  by  the  Department,  for 
the  establishment  of  an  improved  milking  breed,  to 
have  prizes  offered  at  the  shows  for  bulls  or  cows  that 
have  been  selected,  independent  of  their  pedigree  or 
breeding? — I  should  say  it  would  be  if  you  get  them 
of  sufficient  size  and  quality,  otherwise  I  would  not 
take  an  inferior  animal. 

8619.  All  these  cows  in  the  Department  scheme  have 
reached  a  certain  standard  of  perfection;  they  have  all 
been  inspected  before  registration ;  and  don't  you  think 
it  would  be  helpful  if  a  competition  were  established,  and 
fairly  substantial  prizes  offered  at  local  shows,  in  order 
to  direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  such  a  scheme 
was  in  actual  operation?— Certainly  it  would  be  most 
advantageous. 


8620.  Would  you  advocate  giving  even  more  sub- 
stantial prizes  in  the  first  instance  to  animals  of  that 
class,  in  order  to  subsidise  indirectly  the  people  in 
keeping  them  and  trying  to  secure  them? — I  would 
consider  that  most  advantageous  also. 

8621.  Have  you  any  experience  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  milk-producing  quality  of  the  cow  has  deteriorated 
or  improved — the  feeling  amongst  your  parishioners 
would  be  rather  that  it  is  on  the  down  grade? — That 
the  whole  quality  of  the  cow  is  on  the  down  grade; 
they  cannot  get  the  same  class  of  cow  as  they  did  even 
ten  years  ago. 

8622.  Now,  with  regard  to  hands  required  for 
attending  to  these  dairies,  have  you  heard  any  com- 
plaint as  to  difficulty  in  securing  suitable  people  to 
engage  in  this  occupation? — Not  more  difficult  in 
securing  them  than  in  securing  agricultural  labourers 
of  any  kind. 

8623.  Of  course,  the  young  boys  grow  up  with  a 
knowledge  of  attending  to  cows  and  learning  to  milk, 
and  grow  into  men  who  are  engaged  in  that  occupatiou? 
— -Yes,  and  the  wives  of  a  great  many  of  the  labourers 
come  at  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  come 
again  in  the  afternoon  when  the  second  milking  takes 
place.    This  supplements  the  income  of  the  household. 

8624.  And  it  helps  them  to  provide  comforts  that 
would  not  otherwise  be  available  for  their  families? — 
Yes. 

8625.  You  told  us  that  the  greater  part  of  the  milk 
was  sent  to  Belfast  by  road  rather  than  by  rail? — Yes, 
from  our  immediate  neighbourhood.  . 

8626.  Do  you  think  that  sufficient  care  is  exercised 
in  order  to  secure  the  cleanliness  of  the  milk  in 
transit? — I  think  so.  I  have  often  seen  them  trans- 
ferring the  large  milk-cans,  which  are  carefully  pad- 
locked, from  the  milk-carts  of  the  producer  to  those  of 
the  dealer  in  Belfast. 

8627.  They  don't  change  the  milk  from  one  can  to 
the  other? — Not  so  far  as  I  know. 

8628.  Is  there  any  other  general  aspect  of  the  case, 
Mr.  Wright,  to  which  you  would  wish  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  Commission? — I  don't  think  that  there 
is  any  other  aspect  of  the  case  that  touches  the 
neighbourhood  in  which  I  live.  I  have  been  a  kind 
of  spoiled  farmer  myself,  and  have  always  taken  a 
practical  interest  in  the  question  of  farming,  and  I 
have  inherited  that  taste,  because  my  father  was  a 
breeder  of  cattle. 

8629.  Your  experience  extends  outside  your  own 
immediate  locality.  Have  you  heard  of  districts  in 
which  milk  is  not  procurable  for  money? — No,  I  have 
not  heard  of  such  districts.  The  only  other  thing  I 
"would  like  to  mention  is  what  one  of  our  large  dairy 
farmers  said  to  me  the  other  day,  when  I  told  hirii 
that  I  might  be  able  to  come  to  this  Commission  to 
which  I  had  been  invited,  and  he  desired  me,  on  behalf 
of  the  farmers  generally  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  ask 
you  to  do  something  in  the  matter  of  securing  the 
purity  of  cattle  foods  for  farmers  generally.  His  idea 
is  not  that  you  should  interfere  in  the  sale  of  cattle 
food,  but  that  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  if  there 
could  be  greater  security  in  the  purity  of  the  feeding. 
He  mentioned  to  me  what  difference  it  made  to  buy 
the  material  and  mix  your  own  food,  which  would  be 
superior  to  any  of  the  foods  on  the  market. 

8630.  I  am  afraid  that  it  would  hardly  come  witliiu 
our  terms  of  reference.  It  is  a  collateral  issue,  but  what 
I  would  suggest  is,  if  your  friend  has  any  reason  to 
doubt  the  feeding  stuffs  that  are  offered  to  him,  that  he 
would  get  into  communication  with  the  Department, 
and  have  them  analysed,  to  see  if  what  he  is  getting  is 
really  what  it  purports  to  be?— I  told  him  that  myself. 
He  said,  "  you  know  what  the  farmer  is;  he  will  not 
take  the  trouble." 

8631.  He  does  the  slavish  part  of  the  work  himself; 
but  there  is  another  part  of  the  work  which  is  less 
laborious,  in  which  he  is  less  disposed  to  engage? — He 
would  like  the  Government  to  see  to  this. 

8632.  Dr.  Moorhead. — Have  you  come  to  any  con- 
clusion as  to  a  utility  breed  of  cattle — a  breed  that 
would  be  useful  for  milk  and  beef? — I  have  often 
thought  of  that  subject.  I  suppose  a  cross  between  a 
pure  shorthorn  bull  of  a  good  milking  strain  and  an 
Irish  dairy  cow  would  be  the  nearest  approach.  They 
call  them  half  bred  cows,  but  they  are  not  half-bred. 

8633.  Is  not  that  breed  getting  very  scarce?— Yes. 

8634.  They  are  exported  as  a  matter  of  fact?— The v 
are  exported.  I  think  that  cross  would  be  as  near  a* 
possible. 

8635.  Have  you  tried  that? — No.    I  had  a  pure  short- 
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horn  cow  that  gave  twenty -five  quarts  of  milk  a  day, 
and  milked  within  a  few  weeks  of  her  calving  again. 
I  had  three  daughters  of  that  eow  and  two  grand- 
daughters. The  first  daughter  was  a  fair  milker.  The 
second  daughter  was  also  a  fair  milker. 

8636.  Mr.  O'Brien.— By  what  sort  of  bull?— I  had 
to  take  whatever  pedigree  bull  I  could  get.  I  bred 
"  Lord  Scrabo."  I  also  bred  "  Silver  Thorn,"  which 
was  sold  for  800  guineas,  from  the  same  cow.  The 
thii'd  calf  was  bred  from  "  Midas,"  a  famous  bull  of 
Lord  Lovat's.  That  was  a  beautiful  cow,  smaller  in 
size  than  the  dam,  but  which  could  not  feed  her  own 
calf.  I  had  two  grand-daughters  of  the  same  cow  that 
was  such  a  fine  milker,  and  I  got  rid  of  them,  because 
I  could  not  get  as  much  milk  as  would  supply  my 
household. 

6637.  The  Chairman. — The  law  of  heredity  was  not 
clearly  borne  out  in  that  case? — ISIo.  It  was,  perhaps, 
exceptional,  or  through  the  bull.  It  was  a  very  dis- 
appointing result.  It  might  have  been  that  the  bulls 
were  not  of  a  milking  strain. 

8638.  That  rather  demonstrated  the  necessity  of 
having  a  milking  strain  on  both  sides? — That  is  exactly 
what  I  want  to  impress  upon  you. 

8639.  Dr.  Moorhead. — You  always  kept  this  cow  to 
a  pure-bred  shorthorn  bull? — Yes,  and  I  got  up  to  50 
guineas  for  her  bull  calves.  She  paid  me  remarkably 
well. 

8640.  Is  milk  pretty  general   in  your  district? — Yes. 

8641.  Have  you  any  Union  cottages  in  your  district? 
— Yes. 

8642.  How  are  the  occupiers  off  for  milk? — I  think 
very  well.    I  never  heard  any  complaint. 

8643.  How  do  they  get  their  milk — do  they  get  it 
from  the  farmers? — I  think  so,  but  tlie  farmers  are 
rather  disinclined  to  supply  milk  now. 

8644.  The  labourers  don't  keep  a  cow? — I  have 
known  only  one  or  two. 

8645.  Are  there  any  goats  in  your  district? — Very 
few.  There  is  a  district  between  where  I  live  and 
Bangor,  and  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  goats 
there. 

8646.  The  ordinary  Irish  goat? — No,  the  goats  of 
Lady  Dunleath,  who  is  a  neighbour  of  mine. 

8647.  These  are  very  useful  animals — the  improved 
breed? — Yes. 

8648.  They  milk  all  the  year  round? — I  don't  know- 
that.    There  are  a  good  many  half-breeds. 

8649   They  are  mostly  hornless?— Yes. 

8650.  Mr.  Wilson. — I  would  like  to  know  if  you 
can  give  us  any  idea  of  the  difference  in  value  from 
the  dairyman's  point  of  view  of  tlie  method  which  he 
now  adopts  of  killing  his  cow,  and  the  method  which 
you  recommend  of  giving  him  a  little  premium  to 
encourage  him  to  keep  the  cow  on? — I  put  that 
question  to  a  very  intelligent  dairy  farmer,  and  I  can 
give  you  his  idea  on  the  subject.  His  idea  was  that 
something  should  be  given  tiiat  would  cover  fairly  the 
three  months  that  he  would  have  to  keep  this  cow 
when  she  was  not  paying  herself.  He  would  take  the 
chanc(.»  of  having  the  cow  making  up  the  loss;  and  my 
own  idea  would  be  to  give  £S.  The  dairy  farmers  are 
sufficiently  alive  to  their  interest,  and  if  you  get  a  dairy 
farmet  who  has  forty  cows,  to  keep  over  twenty  of  these 
cows  he  would  have  ten  of  them  calving  in  one  quarter 
of  the  year,  and  ten  of  them  calving  six  months  after- 
wards, so  that  he  would  not  have  the  whole  trouble 
of  the  loss  of  his  milk  at  one  time.  The  farmers  say- 
that  it  must  mean  getting  more  land  or  keeping  less 
cows.    They  want  what  will  bring  the  cows  through. 

8651.  The  premium  you  suggest  is  £3  per  cow? — Yes. 

8652.  With  regard  (o  tlie  milk  record  question,  I 
think  you  said  that  the  farmers  in  your  district  do  not 
keep  records? — They  never  weigh  the  milk.  It  is 
measured  mostly  by  the  quart. 


8653.  They  keep  no  record— the  farmer  could  not 
say  precisely  what  the  cow  would  give? — No.  He  could 
give  you  an  estimate  that  is  fairly  accurate". 

8654.  Have  you  ever  checked  such  estimates  with 
places  w-here  the  milk  record  is  kept? — He  would  not 
tell  you  exactly,  perhaps,  how  many  quarts  of  milk  the 
cow  yielded. 

8655.  The  reason  I  ask  you  that  question  is  that  the 
experience  of  those  who  have  kept  records  has  been 
that  the  very  cow  that  the  ordinary  farmer  would 
select  as  the  best  milker  was  not  the  best  milker? — That 
is  strange. 

8656.  That  is  the  remarkable  thing  about  the  keeping 
of  the-se  records — that  the  cow  giving  a  small  but 
continuous  supply  of  milk  is  more  profitable  to  the 
farmer  than  the  cow  that  gives  a  big  supply  for  a  short 
period? — A  dairy  farmer  told  me  that  he  had  one 
or  two  cows  that  gave  an  enormous  yield  of  milk,  but 
did  not  keep  it  up,  but  that  they  were  not  so  profitable 
as  the  cow  that  gave  a  smaller  supply,  but  gave  it 
longer. 

8657.  Obviously  one  of  the  great  difficulties  in  estab- 
lishing any  general  system  of  milk  records  in  this 
country  would  be  the  fact  that  the  cows  are  killed? — 
Yes. 

8658.  With  regard  to  the  pedigree  shorthorn  milk 
records,  is  not  there  this  great  difficulty  to  be  over- 
come, that  the  pedigree  shorthorn  breeders  are  in  the 
habit  of  rearing  their  young  calves  upon  the  dam, 
and  consequently  there  is  no  possibility  of  taking  the 
milk  record  of  that  dam? — I  think  that  the  system  of 
rearing  on  the  dam  spoils  the  milking  quality,  and  my 
own  impression  with  regard  to  shorthorns  is  tliat  they 
are  so  far  gone  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  restore 
them.  That  is  what  I  am  very  much  afraid  of,  that 
you  have  bred  shorthorns  so  much  to  be  beef  producers 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  restore  the  milking 
qualities  of  them  at  the  present  time. 

8659.  The  Chairman. — Is  there  any  co-operative 
society  of  farmers  in  your  district? — No. 

8660.  Did  they  ever  try  to  start  one? — No. 

8661.  I  asked  that  in  view  of  your  question  about 
cattle  feeding? — Yes.  They  would  like  that  in  the 
neighbourhood  pure  materials  would  be  used. 

8662.  Mr.  O'Brien. — I  suppose  you  consider  that  the 
farmer  who  wants  to  keep  on  his  cow  and  breed  from 
her,  or  whom  you  wanted  to  induce  to  do  so,  would 
not  consider  it  a  sufficient  inducement  that  he  is 
breeding  a  stock  of  cattle  with  a  pedigree  for  milking 
that  would  increase  the  value  of  his  calves — both  heifer 
and  bull  calves? — I  am  sure  he  would  in  the  long  run, 
but  iiot  in  the  meantime. 

8663.  He  would  rather  strive  to  get  his  £3'? — That 
is  my  own  figure. 

8664.  It  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  spoon-feeding? — You 
will  never  get  them  to  start  imless  you  gi\e  them  an 
inducement  of  that  kind. 

8665.  The  Chairman. — You  cannot  expect  him  to  be 
a  philanthropist? — No.  You  might  get  an  increased 
price  for  animals  such  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  make 
out  that  you  can  produce  by  the  Shorthorn  or  Red 
Lincolns,  but  that  profit  is  too  far  off  for  the  farmer. 
I  induced  some  farmers  in  my  neighbourhood  to  keep 
some  pure  shorthorns,  and  they  have  done  remarkably 
well;  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  farmers  will  simply 
breed  cattle  that  will  bring  the  ordinary  market  price. 

8666.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — When  you  spoke  of 
the  deterioration  of  the  cattle,  you  spoke  of  the  quantity 
of  the  milk,  not  the  quality? — I  think  the  farmers  also 
believe  that  there  is  deterioration  in  quality. 

8667.  Have  the  farmers  an  idea  that  the  quality  of 
the  milk  is  not  as  good  as  it  was? — I  think  they  have 
that  idea. 

The  Chairman. — Thank  you,  Mr.  Wright.  We  are 
very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  interesting  evidence. 


Dr.  Samuel  Agnew, 

8668.  The  Chairman. — You  ai-e  Medicall  Superin- 
tendent Officer  of  Health  in  Lurgan? — Yes,  in  the 
Lurgan  district. 

8669.  I  shall  not  take  you  over  the  ground  already 
traversed  by  your  Veterinary  Inspector  and  the  Clerk 
of  the  Council  witli  regard  to  the  provisions  made  in 
your  district  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  Dairies  and 
Milkshope.  Order.  We  are  familiar  with  the  arrange- 
ments, and  it  is  not  necessary  to  qu-^stion  you  with 
regard  to  them.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  licensing 
dairymen? — I  would  be  in  favour  of  licensing  all  pm-- 
veyors  of  milk  in  the  urban  district. 

8670.  Would  you  make  it  universal? — Only  in  the 
urban  districts.  It  might  be  limited  to  large  towns. 
Outside  the   urban  districts  I  don't  think  it  would  be 


M.A.,  examined, 
convenient  to  do  so. 

8671.  The  evidence  that  has  been  put  before  the 
Commission  up  to  the  present  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  dairies  in  the  districts  outside  the  urban 
areas  are  the  dairies  that  need  the  most  care  and 
attention.  It  has  been  stated,  in  regard  to  the  milk 
sent  into  Belfast  from  the  outside  districts,  that  the 
samples  show  a  far  higher  percentage  of  poor  milk  than 
in  the  case  of  milk  produced  within  the  city? — :Tbe 
granting  of  licences  to  purveyors  in  urban  districts 
would  not  interfere  with  the  administration  of  the 
Dairies  Order  in  the  rural  districts. 

8672.  I  don't  suggest  it  would;  but  if  it  would  be 
a  benefit  in  urban  districts  why  would  it  not  also  be 
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a  benefit  in  rural  districts? — Take  Lurgan,  for  instance, 
we  have  a  very  large  number  of  dairymen  both  in  the 
town  and  outside,  and  it  would  be  a  great  advantage 
to  us  if  we  could  come  down  upon  some  dairymen  who 
were  very  unscrupulous  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
kept  their  premises  or  supplied  adulterated  milk,  and 
be  able  to  stop  them  supplying  the  milk  within  the 
town;  but  I  don't  tliink  licences  would  be  of  the  same 
value  outside. 

8673.  Of  course,  that  is  controversial.  Do  you  think 
that  the  position  occupied  by  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  in  an  urban  district  is  entirely  satisfactory? — I 
don't  think  it  is. 

8674.  What  change  would  you  suggest? — I  think  the 
present  arrangement,  by  which  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  is  practically  ousted  from  all  interference  in 
the  management  of  the  Dairies  Order,  is  very 
undesirable.  Under  the  new  Order — the  Veterinary 
Inspectors'  Order — that  was  recently  issued  by  the 
Local  Government  Board,  everything  connected  with 
the  administration  of  the  Order,  as  regards  the  cleanli- 
ness and  purity  of  the  milk,  and  freedom  from 
contamination,  was  given  over  to  the  Veterinary 
Inspector. 

867.T.  You  think  that  would  be  more  properly  and 
efficiently  discharged  by  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health? 
— les,  and  it  was  the  condition  that  practically  existed 
in  Lurgan  up  to  the  new  Order. 

867fi.  You  think  tliat  does  not  conduce  to  the  efficient 
administration  of  the  Order  or  the  accomplishment  of 
the  purposes  for  which  the  Order  has  been  drafted? — 
I  do,  sir;  and  I  think  also  that  it  would  be  much  more 
satisfactory  if  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  had  his 
proper  status  in  the  control  or  management  of  the 
Dairies  Order,  because  the  importance  of  a  milk 
supply  to  a  community  is  one  of  those  things  that 
requires  the  supervision  of  a  Medical  Officer  of  Health. 

8677.  You  have  had  some  disagreeable  experience  in 
I'egard  to  an  outbreak  of  infectious  disease  in  your 
district? — Not  exactly  in  my  district,  but  in  an 
adjoining  district.  All  the  patients  came  to  the  Lurgan 
hospital. 

8678.  You  are  familiar  with  the  circmiistances  of 
that  outbreak? — Yes,  perfectly. 

8679.  And  you  consider  that  the  distase  was  directly 
traceable  to  the  milk  supply? — Yes,  and  originally  to 
the  employment  of  a  carrier  on  the  premises ;  but  the 
really  important  factor  in  the  dissemination  of  that 
outbreak  was  the  fearful  state  of  the  premises  occupied 
by  the  dairyman.  The^  water  supply  was  very  bad, 
and  everything  connected  with  surroundings  lent  them- 
selves to  an  outbreak  if  there  was  a  spark  lit  at  all. 

8680.  And  they  had  the  best  of  all  predisposing 
factors  in  the  presence  of  a  disease  carrier? — Yes. 

8681.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  Widal  test? — Not 
except  by  reading  about  it. 

8682.  What  is  your  opinion  of  it;  do  you  think  that 
it  is  satisfactory? — I  think,  in  the  first  place,  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  to  apply  it  generally.  The  test 
gave  positive  results  when  tiiere  was  no  danger  con- 
nected with  the  subject.  There  is  no  danger  except 
when  the  subject  is  a  carrier,  and  to  find  out  that 
the  subject  is  a  carrier  would  entail  more  trouble  and 
inconvenience  than  the  subject  would  submit  to. 

8683.  So  you  don't  think  it  would  be  practicable  to 
carry  out  the  application  of  the  test  in  a  general  way ; 
but  would  you  approve  of  having  the  power  vested -in 
the  local  authority  to  insist  that  all  those  engaged  in 
a  dairy  in  the  handling  of  the  milk,  who  were  at  least 
open  to  the  suspicion  of  disseminating  disease  through 
the  milk  supply,  should  have  the  Widal  test  applied  to 
them? — If  I  was  able  to  trace  a  possible  or  probable 
connection  of  an  outbreak  of  disease  in  my  district  to 
a  dairy,  I  tliink  I  ought  to  have  power  to  apply  the 
test  to  all  those  connected  with  the  dairy. 

8684.  That  is  exactly  what  I  want  to  know.  You 
think  that  would  be  desirable  in  order  to  secure  and 
safeguard  the  public  health? — Yes. 

8685.  Is  tliere  any  other  general  view  of  the  case. 
Dr.  Agnew,  that  you  would  wish  to  present  to  the 
Commission?  I  see  that  you  are  in  favour  of  having 
all  dealers  in  buttermilk  registered? — Yes.  Until  the 
1908  r)rder  was  issued  all  these  were  registered. 

8686.  Would  you  apply  the  terms  of  the  Order  to  all 
milk  products? — Yes.  I  think  buttermilk  requires  as 
much  supervision  as  new  milk,  especially  as  it  is 
adulterated  with  dirty  water. 

8687.  Dr.  Moorhead.— Do  you  think  that  there  is  a 
clashing  of  the  duties  under  the  Dairies  and  Milkshops 
Order  between  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  and  the 


Veterinary  Inspector? — I  think  the  Medical  Officer  has 
been  practically  ousted  from  any  connection  with  the 
Dairies  Order  beyond  the  granting  of  certificates. 

8688.  He  is  completely  ousted  from  it? — Yes. 

8689.  Would  you  regard  that  as  a  very  anomalous 
position,  seeing  that  he  is  responsible  for  the  health 
of  the  district,  and  that  milk  is  very  important  from 
the  health  point  of  view? — Yes. 

8690.  What  would  you  suggest  in  connection  with 
that? — I  would  limit  the  duties  of  the  Veterinary 
Inspector  to  the  inspection  of  the  animals  and  the 
conditions  in  which  the  animals  are  housed  as  regards 
their  health.  All  the  other  duties  that  refer  to  the 
cleanliness  of  the  milk  and  the  purity  of  the  milk,  and 
the  conditions  under  which  the  milk  is  produced, 
with  the  water  supply  and  all  sanitary  matters,  should 
be  under  the  supervision  of  the  Medical  Officer. 

8691.  And  they  are  not  so  at  present? — No;  that  is  in 
places  where  veterinary  inspectors  have  been  appointed. 

8692.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  Widal  test,  do  you 
think  that  persons  may  react  who  have  not  got  the 
bacillus  typhosus? — Yes.  I  never  heard  that  the  Widal 
test  is  only  positive  so  long  as  there  is  any  bacillus 
typhosus  in  the  body. 

8693.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  a  person  who 
reacts  to  the  Widal  test  might  not  convey  the  disease? — 
Yes,  because  the  Widal  test,  after  a  patient  has  passed 
through  the  disease,  is  positive  for  some  indefinite  time. 

8694.  And  it  is  only  in  a  person  who  is  a  carrier  that 
it  reacts — if  it  reacts  the  person  is  a  carrier? — I  would 
not  assume  so.  It  docs  not  prove  that  the  person  is  a 
carrier. 

8695.  A  person  who  reacts  to  the  Widal  test  may 
be  innocuous? — Yes,  vuiless  he  is  excreting  the  bacilli." 

8696.  Hei  cannot  react  unless  he  excretes  the  bacilli? 
— Yes,  he  can.  A  certain  change  is  produced  in  the 
blood  thereby  giving  a  positive  reaction  to  the  Widal 
test,  and  it  simply  indicates  that  a  person  has  recently 
passed  through  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever;  but  then  if 
one  who  reacts  to  the  test  is  connected  with  the  milk 
supply  it  might  be  necessai-y  to  find  out  whether  there 
are  any  bacilli  in  his  system — in  the  gall,  bladder  or 
the  kidneys. 

8697.  Your  position  is  that  the  man  who  reacts  to 
the  Widal  test  might  not  have  the  typhosus  bacilli 
in  his  system? — He  may  not. 

8698.  What  physiological  conc'itiou  produces  a 
reaction? — The  altered  condition  of  th?  blood. 

8699.  That  altered  condition  could  not  do  any  harm? 
—No. 

8700.  What  is  the  use  of  the  test?— It  shows  that 
a  person  has  recently  passed  through  an  attack  of 
typhoid  fever. 

8701.  The  Chaikman. — So  that  a  person  reacting  to 
the  test  is  not  necessarily  dangerous? — No. 

8702.  That  would  seem  to  discount  the  value  of  the 
test  considerably? — Yes. 

8703.  Mr.  Wilson. — If  there  was  an  outbreak  of 
typhoid  in  your  district  would  you  utilise  the  test 
until  you  found  out  the  suspicious  case? — Yes,  and  if 
we  found  a  case  that  reacted  I  certainly  would  advise 
that  the  investigation  should  be  pursued  to  find  if  he 
was  excreting  bacilli;  but  I  would  not  use  it  as  a 
general  rule,  and  say  that  every  person  connected  with 
a  dairy  should  be  subjected  to  the  Widal  test. 

8704.  What  exactly  is  the  difficulty  you  find  in  the 
carrying  out  of  the  Dairies  Order  by  the  Veterinary 
Inspector  as  compared  with  the  Medical  Officer? — In 
the  first  place,  it  is  not  nearly  so  satisfactory  as  the 
arrangement  we  had  before  in  Lurgan.  The  importance 
of  the  relationship  between  the  milk  supply  and  the 
general  health  was  established  early  in  the  nineties, 
and  I  assumed  to  myself  the  duty  of  looking 
particularly  after  the  administration  of  the  Order  in 
ljurgan,  and  supervised  the  Dairy  Inspector,  and  under 
the  old  Orders  we  had  ample  powers  under  the  Public 
Health  Act  to  call  in  a  Veterinary  Surgeon  whenever 
we  suspected  disease  in  the  cattle,  and  in  1908  I  got 
my  Sanitary  Authority  to  appoint  a  V eterinary 
Inspector  at  a  fixed  salary  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
in  the  examination  of  the  cattle,  and  the  conditions 
under  which  they  were  housed.  I  took  supreme 
supervision  over  the  dairy  inspection  and  the  other 
matters  appertaining  to  the  cleanliness  and  purity  of 
the  milk,  and  we  found  that  the  arrangement  worked 
most  successfully.  When  the  Order  came  into  force 
I  found  to  my  surprise  that  all  the  duties  which  I 
had  previously  undertaken  devolved  on  the  Veterinai-y 
Inspector  under  the  Order,  so  that  he  has  complete 
control  of  the  dairy  inspector,  and  supervises  the 
manner  in  which  he  does  his  duty.      He  looks  after 
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everything  that  pertains  to  the  cleanliness  of  the 
milk  and  of  the  vessels,  and  of  those  who  are  engaged 
in  the  milking,  and  such  matters  that  really  don't  fall 
within  the  province  of  a  veteriiiary  inspector. 

870.').  Do  you  find  the  Order  is  less  efiiciently  carried 
out? — The  Order  is  not  so  efficient  in  our  district, 
because  up  to  1908  we  had  a  regulation  requiring  800 
cubic  feet  for  each  cow. 

8706.  I  was  tliinking  of  the  question  of  the  adminis- 
tration. Is  the  administration  less  efficient  now  under 
the  new  arrangement? — I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is. 

8707.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — You  refer  in  your 
summary  of  evidence  to  "  the  adulteration  of  milk  as 
permitted  by  the  standard  laid  down  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  necessity  of  withdrawing 
or  modifying  same."  Is  it  that  you  consider  the  three 
per  cent,  standard  of  fat  is  too  low? — No,  but  I  think 
that  it  should  be  the  mihimum.  At  present  the  defen- 
dant in  the  case  of  a  prosecution  can  swear  that  the 
milk  was  delivered  as  it  came  from  the  cow,  when  it  is 
well  known  that  it  was  not  practically  as  it  came  from 
the  cow.  We  had  several  instances  of  that;  and  my 
opinion  is  that  you  never  get  the  mixed  milk  of  a 
herd  under  three  per  cent,  of  fat.  You  may  get  the 
milk  of  an  odd  cow,  owing  to  some  circumstance,  to 
come  under  three  per  cent.,  but  you  will  never  get 
that  in  the  case  of  the  mixed  milk  of  the  herd.  When 
unscrupulous  dairymen  are  brought  into  the  court  for 
selling  milk  under  three  per  cent,  of  fat  they  say  that 
the  milk  was  sold  as  it  came  from  the  cow. 

8708.  How  can  you  meet  that  difficulty? — I  would 
not  give  the  defendant  the  opportunity  of  giving 
evidence.  I  would  exclude  the  condition  that  a 
penalty  should  not  be  imposed  if  it  Mas  sworn  that 
the  milk  was  sold  as  it  came  from  the  cow.  I  don't 
object  to  the  minimum  s,tandard,  but  I  would  exclude 
the  condition. 

8709.  Yovi  would  convict  him  if  it  was  below  three 
per  cent.,  no  matter  what  he  swore? — Yes.  If  it  was 
below  three  per  cent,  it  would  very  rarely  happen 
that  there  would  be  a  miscarriage  of  justice.  ' 

8710.  Mr.  Wilson. — We  had  evidence  from  the 
Glasnevin  Farm  that  continually  for  many  months 
together  the  mixed  herd  gave  milk  below  three  per  cent, 
every  morning? — I  think  the  general  experience  is  that 
only  an  occasional  cow  gives  below  three  per  cent,  of 
fat. 

8711.  Would  you  not  consider  it  a  hardship  that,  if 
in  a  Government  farm  tliey  should  find  that  the  entire 
herd  were  giving  milk  belnw  three  per  cent.,  a 
man  should  be  convicted  of  selling  adulterated  milk 
merely  because  his  cow  failed  to  reach  the  three  per 
cent,  standard?— Yes,  if  it  was  a  fact  that  the  milk  of 
the  whole  herd  fell  below  three  per  cent. 

8712.  Is  not  there,  in  point  of  fact,  a  more 
reliable  method  of  judging  the  quality  of  the  milk — 
the  French  refractive  index? — I  don't  know  that.  It 
was  always  considered  until  recently  that  the  per- 
centage of  solids,  not  fat,  was  a  more  accurate  and 
reliable  test. 

8713.  Mr.  O'Brien.— You  would  be  of  opinion  that 
a  prosecution  should  be  instituted  in  all  cases  where 
the  standard  of  fafc  in  the  milk  was  below  three  per 
cent.? — Yes,  unless,  as  Mr.  Wilson  says,  it  has  been 
absolutely  proved  on  a  Government  farm  that  the  fats 
of  the  milk  of  a  whole  herd  would  occasionally  fall 
below  the  three  per  cent. 

8714.  You  think  the  Government  cow  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  herself? — I  think  so. 

At  a  subsequent  stage  of  the  Sitting,  Dr.  Agnew  was 
recalled  at  his  own  request  for  further  examination. 

8715.  The  Chaihman. — I  understand  you  wish  to  add 
something  to  the  evidence  you  gave  before  we  adjourned 
for  luncheon? — Yes. 

8716.  What  was  the  particular  subject  to  which  you 
wished  to  refer? — I  think  the  successful  administration 
of  the  Dairies  Order  will  never  be  thorough  until 
County  Medical  Officers  of  Health  be  appointed 
who  will  supervise  all  sanitary  administration  in  the 
county,  and  be  entirely  independent  of  private 
practice. 

8717.  You  would  advocate  the  appointment  for  each 
county  of  a  medical  officer  to  supervise  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Public  Health  in  all  its  branches? — Yes, 
and  as  administered  by  all  the  District  Councils. 

8718.  And  report  to  the  Local  Government  Board? — 
To  the  County  Council. 


8719.  Would  you  make  it  an  appointment  under  the 
County  Council? — By  the  County  Council. 

8720.  I  am  afraid  that  would  not  be  possible  in  the 
present  state  of  the  law.  They  have  no  jurisdiction 
with  regard  to  public  health? — I  have  always  advocated 
the  appointment  of  this  officer,  and  I  think  most 
sanitarians  have  advocated  it  in  Ireland. 

8721.  I  am  not  quarrelling  with  the  suggestion,  but 
I  am  pointing  out,  as  the  law  exists,  the  County 
Council  could  not  undertake  any  such  duties,  because 
they  have  no  jurisdiction  under  the  Public  Health  Act. 
That  is  all  vested  in  the  Rural  and  Urban  Councils? — 
I  think  if  it  ever  became  possible  to  make  such  an 
alteration  in  the  law  it  would  be  vei-y  advisable, 
because  the  administration  of  the  Public  Health  Act 
and  the  Dairies  Order  would  be  more  efficient. 

8722.  The  duties  of  the  officer  would  extend  over  a 
large  area? — Yes,  and  the  officer  should  be  thoroughly 
independent  of  private  practice.  There  are  similar 
appointments  in  England. 

872.'!.  Tlie  power  conferred  by  the  Local  Government 
Act  of  1898  does  not  confer  such  authority  as  you  con- 
template?— The  Medical  Officers  of  Health  will  never 
have  siifficient  backbone  vmtil  there  is  a  man  over  them 
independent  of  private  practice. 

8724.  He  would  stimulate  them? — Stimulate  and 
safeguard  them,  because  they  require  to  be  safeguarded 
in  the  conscientious  discharge  of  their  duties. 

872.').  And  your  desire  would  be  to  make  these  new 
officers  independent  of  private  practice,  in  order  that 
there  would  be  no  possibility  of  their  being  affected  by 
local  influence? — Yes.  In  my  career  I  have  derived 
an  immense  advantage  from  the  influence  of  an 
Inspector  of  the  Local  Government  Board  backing  me 
up  and  supporting  me  in  the  discharge  of  my  various 
duties,  which  may  be  liable  to  bring  me  into 
conflict  not  only  with  the  local  authoiities,  but  with 
my  private  patients. 

8726.  Dr.  Moorhead. — Is  it  your  opinion  that  the 
public  health  is  suSering  from  the  want  of  such  an 
officer  as  that? — I  am  decidedly  of  such  an  opinion.  I 
believe  that  the  backward  state  of  sanitation  is  almost 
entirely  due  to  that  fact. 

8727.  You  would  have  one  officer  for  each  county? — 
Yes.  If  the  counties  were  small  one  officer  might  do 
for  two. 

8728.  Who  would  be  perfectly  independent  of  every- 
one?— Yes,  who  would  be  perfectly  independent  of 
private  practice.  There  is  another  point  to  which  I 
would  like  to  refer,  regarding  the  advisability  of  giving 
Sanitary  Authorities  power  to  go  outside  theit  districts 
to  supervise  dairies.  I  think  if  we  had  the  same 
powers  as  exist  in  Scotland  it  would  be  sufficient.  I 
don't  think  it  would  be  right  to  have  dual  control  over 
dairies  such  as  some  persons  wish  for.  I  think  no 
examination  should  be  made  without  consultation  with 
the  outside  authorities,  as  it  is  done  in  Scotland. 

8729.  The  Chairman. — I  will  point  out  what  that  will 
lead  to  in  Antrim.  At  the  present  time  the  Antrim 
District  Council  hold  that  they  are  putting  into  opera- 
tion certain  provisions  of  the  Order;  but  what  some 
would  regard  as  the  most  important  elements  of  tht' 
Order  are  not  put  into  operation  at  all.  Antrim  sends  a 
considerable  quantity  of  milk  into  Belfast.  The  Belfast 
authorities  say  that  they  require  authority  to  go  into 
the  districts  from  which  the  milk  is  sent  into  their 
district  in  order  to  ascertain  under  what  conditions  it 
is  produced.  Manifestly  it  is  produced  in  Antrim 
under  conditions  that  are  less  exacting  than  in  Belfast, 
and  if  the  Belfast  authorities  tried  to  impose  on  the 
cowkeepers  in  Antrim  the  conditions  which  obtain  in 
the  City  of  Belfast  they  would  have  no  right  or 
authority  to  impose  them? — It  would  be  much  better 
if  the  outside  authority  could  be  compelled  to 
administer  the  Order. 

8730.  You  would  aim  at  having  uniformity? — Yes. 

8731.  And  have  each  individual  authority  put  into 
foice  all  the  provisions  of  the  Order? — Yes. 

8782.  I  agree? — I  am  satisfied  that  if  the  county 
medical  officers  were  appointed  that  such  could  be  easily 
done — that  the  outside  authority  would  carry  out  the 
conditions  of  the  Order  as  strictly  as  it  is  done  in 
Belfast.  These  outside  districts  have  always  had  a  bad 
example  set  by  Belfast  until  the  last  three  years. 

8733.  Their  belief  is  that  they  have  set  an  example 
to  other  districts? — I  know  I  was  often  told  that  I 
demanded  things  to  be  done  in  my  own  district  before 
the  Order  of  1908  that  would  not  be  asked  for  in 
Belfast. 

I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  Lurgan  is  the  pioneer 
of  some  reform. 
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8734.  The  Chairman. — You  are  resident  in  Antrim 
or  the  neighbourhood,  I  understand? — Yes. 

8735.  Are  you  engaged  in  agriculture  in  any  branch? 
—No. 

8736.  Are  you  interested  in  the  dairy  trade  in  any 
way  ? — No. 

8737.  Is  there  any  scarcity  of  milk  in  your  district? 
— Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

8738.  No  section  of  the  population,  however  poor, 
finds  auy  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  supply  of  milk? — I 
daresay  the  very  poor  might  possibly  find  a  difficulty 
in  buying  it. 

87-39.  But  it  is  procurable  if  they  have  the  money 
to  buy  it? — It  is. 

8740.  Are  there  many  dairy  farmers  in  that  district? 
— Two  hundred  and  fifty-one  persons  have  been  regis- 
tered as  sellers  of  milk  in  the  Antrim  Rural  District. 

8741.  Where  do  they  find  a  market  for  their  milk? — 
A  number  of  them  send  their  milk  to  creameries — the 
majority  of  them. 

8742.  Are  there  creameries  in  the  district? — There 
are  two  in  the  northern  end  of  Antrim.  A  number  of 
milk  vendors  sell  milk  in  the  town,  and  a  number  of 
the  more  extensive  dairymen  send  their  milk  to 
Belfast. 

8743.  Are  there  many  sending  milk  to  Belfast? — 
There  are  a  good  many  in  the  district  adjoining  tlie 
Belfast  district. 

8744.  You  hold  an  official  position? — Yes;  I  am  Clerk 
to  the  Antrim  Rural  Council. 

874;').  What  provision  is  made  by  the  Antrim 
District  Council  to  put  into  operation  the  provisions 
of  the  Order? — They  have  a  dairy  inspector,  and  they 
also  have  two  veterinary  surgeons. 

8746.  How  is  the  work  divided  between  them — does 
the  dairy  inspector  take  the  mechanical  part  of  the 
work,  such  as  looking  after  the  cleanliness  of  the  byres 
and  shops? — Yes. 

8747.  And  the  veterinary  surgeons  look  after  the 
animals? — If  the  cowshed  has  not  .500  feet  of  air  space 
they  suggest  improvements  to  be  carried  out. 

8748.  With  regard  to  lighting  and  ventilation? — Yes. 

8749.  Do  they  make  an  examination  of  the  cows  to 
ascertain  if  they  are  in  a  healthy  condition? — No. 

87.50.  That  is  not  pai-t,  of  the  duty  imposed  on  them? 
— No. 

87.51.  Scarcely  any  reports  have  reached  your  Council 
as  to  diseased  cattle  amongst  the  dairy  stock? — None. 

87.''>2.  Then  the  only  parts  of  the  Dairies  and  Cow- 
sheds Order  which  are  put  into  operation,  so  far  as  your 
district  is  concerned,  are  those  which  refer  to  lighting 
and  air,  and  ventilation  of  the  cow-house,  and  the 
cleanliness  of  the  people  engaged  in  the  milking? — les. 

8753.  Has  ajiy  application  ever  been  made  to  your 
District  Council  by  the  Belfast  Public  Health  Authority 
for  permission  to  send  their  inspectors  to  investigate 
the  conditions  under  which  milk  sold  in  Belfast  is 
raised  in  your  district? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

8754.  Has  no  complaint  ever  reached  yon  that  the 
milk  raised  in  your  district  was  suspected  to  be  a 
source  from  which  an  epidemic  of  infectious  disease 
had  arisen? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

8755.  Would  your  authority  have  any  objection  to 
have  power  conferred  on  local  authorities,  such  as  the 
Public  Health  Authority  of  Belfast,  to  send  their 
inspectors  into  your  district  to  ascertain  the  conditions 
under  which  milk  is  produced? — My  Council  consider 
that  i"  the  Belfast  officials'  and  our  officials'  duties 
were  overlapping,  it  would  tend  to  confusion,  and  would 
lie  hardly  workable. 

8756.  Do  your  Council  consider  that  they  are  dis- 
charging their  duties  in  regard  to  the  adrriinistration 
of  the  Order  when  they  make  no  examination  of  the 
cows  to  see  that  they  are  in  good  health  and  likely  to 
produce  sound,  healthy  milk?— I  cannot  say  that. 

8757.  I  suppose  we  are  at  liberty  to  draw  an  inference 
from  the  fact  that  they  have  not  imposedi  that  duty?— 
T  suppose  you  must. 

87,58.  What  duties  do  these  veterinary  inspectors 
perform?— They  inspect  the  cowsheds  to  ascertain  that 
the  space,  light,  and  ventilation  are  in  accordance 
w'lth  the  provisions  of  the  Order,  and  if  they  are  not, 
they  make  recommendations  and  see  that"  they  are 
carried  out. 

8750.  Does  the  Council  support  them  in  seeing  that 

the    recommendations    are    carried    out?  Yes,  and 

institiites  prosecutions.  ' 


8760.  And  have  convictions  been  obtained? — Yes, 
we  have  had  two. 

8761.  These  were  on  the  question  of  light  and  air 
space? — Yes. 

8762.  Would  your  Council  have  any  further  objection 
other  than  that  stated  by  you,  that  it  would  lead  to 
overlapping  and  confusion  if  the  officers  of  Belfast  city 
went  into  your  district  to  ascertain  the  conditions 
under  which  the  milk  is  produced? — I  have  heard  no 
other  objection  put  forth.    They  might. 

8763.  If  they  had,  it  is  unspoken? — It  has  not  been 
put  forth. 

8764.  And  you  have  not  heard  any  discussion  on  the 
question? — Well,  I  have  heard  a  discussion,  and  the 
opinion  was  as  I  have  told  yox\. 

8765.  That  it  would  lead  to  overlapping? — Yes,  and 
confusion. 

8766.  Is  there  much  butter-making  carried  on  in 
your  district? — A  good  deal.  Two  hundred  and  fifty- 
one  persons  have  been  registered  as  selling  new  milk, 
and  I  should  say  that  the  others  all  make  butter  in  a 
small  way — the  small  farmers. 

8767.  Is  there  no  inspection  imposed  on  the  people 
engaged  in  butter-making  there? — None. 

8768.  Is  registration  enforced  against  them? — No. 

8769.  Have  your  Coimcil  considered  the  question  of 
licensing  dairymen? — They  have  not. 

8770.  You  yourself  have  not  considered  it? — No.  I 
have  seen  it  suggested  at  this  Commission,  but  I  have 
not  considered  it. 

8771.  And  you  ai-e  not  prepared  to  express  any 
opinion  for  or  against  it? — No. 

8772.  Has  the  establishment  of  creameries  in  your 
district  tended  to  decrease  the  supply  of  fresh  new  milk 
availabls  for  consumption? — I  do  not  think  it  has.  Thr! 
creameries  have  been  established  in  backward  districts, 
where  I  do  not  think  that  there  would  be  much  sale 
for  sweet  milk  if  it  were  not  for  the  creameries. 

8773.  And  would  these  districts  be  within  a  reason- 
able distance  of  Belfast  by  rail? — Well,  there  might  be 
one  or  two  of  the  larger  cowkeepers  who  send  their 
milk  to  Belfast,  but  few  do  from  the  districts  where 
the  creameries  are. 

8774.  Are  these  districts  remote  from  a  railway 
station? — One  is  a  good  deal  removed  from  a  railway 
station — in  fact,  both  are. 

8775.  And  probably  that  had  something  to  do  with 
the  establishment  of  the  creameries  in  the  district? — 
It  might. 

8776.  Do  you  know  if  milk  is  sold  retail  in  these 
creameries? — I  do  not  know.  I  think  the  separated 
milk  is  taken  home  and  used  for  feeding  purposes. 

8777.  Is  any  sold  for  human  consumption? — Not  that 
I  am  aware  of. 

8778.  Mr.  O'Brien. — What  are  the  names  of  these 
creameries? — Tannaglnnore  and  Duncane. 

8779.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  know  what  price  is 
paid  for  milk  in  these  creameries? — No. 

8780.  Would  your  C!ouncil  be  in  favour  of  having  the 
provisions  of  the  Order  imposed  on  all  those  engaged 
in  the  home-dairying  and  butter-making? — I  believe 
they  would. 

8781.  They  think  the  Order  should  be  applied  to  the 
sale  of  buttermilk  as  well  as  sweet  milk? — Yes. 

8782.  You  would  be  rather  in  favour  of  a  scheme 
that  would  provide  for  loans  for  the  improvement  of 
cow-byres  and  the  establishment  of  milk  stores? — Yes, 
in  the  case  of  small  farmers.  I  have  been  informed 
that  the  effect  of  the  Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order  is 
that  small  farmers,  when  they  find  that  the  provisions 
of  the  Order  are  going  to  be  applied  to  them  in  con- 
nection with  the  sale  of  their  milk,  will  resort  to 
butter-making  at  home,  where  there  are  less  restrictions 
placed  upon  them,  and,  in  my  opinion,  milk  is  in 
many  cases  collected  for  churning  at  home  under 
unsanitary  conditions.  To  remedy  this  state  of  affairs 
I  think  closer  supervision  is  necessary,  and  that  in  the 
case  of  poor  farmers,  say,  under  £30  Poor  Law  valua- 
tion, some  financial  assistance  should  be  given  them 
in  the  way  of  loans,  repayable  on  easy  terms,  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  healthy  cowsheds  or  milk-stores. 

8783.  What  size  loans  do  you  refer  to,  because  the 
Board  of  Works  make  provision  for  the  advance  of  loans 
for  the  improvement  of  cowsheds  on  holdings  of  a 
reasonable  size,  dealing  with  a  minimum  application  of 

£30.    Do  you  contemplate  smaller  loans  than  £30?  I 

would  contemplate  loans  from  £10  upwards. 
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8784.  Do  you  think  that  some  people  who  would  ueed 
loans  would  probably  not  be  able  to  offer  security  for 
the  repayment  of  large  sums? — Yes;  in  some  cases 
the  small  farmer  might  only  want  a  loan  of  £15  to 
improve  his  premises  or  provide  a  milk  room. 

8785.  Are  there  any  shops  in  your  district  for  the 
retail  of  milk — in  the  town  of  Antrim? — I  know  of 
none. 

8786.  How  is  the  town  supplied? — Milk-carts  from 
outside  areas.  Of  course,  there  are  a  few  small  cow- 
keepers  in  the  town  who  sell  milk  in  the  town. 

8787.  At  what  price? — Threepence  at  present  in 
Antrim  is  the  retail  price,  and  in  the  summer  twopence- 
halfpenny,  and  sometimes  twopence  a  quart. 

8788.  Does  the  same  custom  prevail  in  Crumlin  and 
Kandalstown? — I  think  so. 

8789.  And  there  is  no  difficulty  on  the  part  of  the 
inhabitants  of  thege  towns  obtaining  a  milk  supply? — 
None  that  I  am  aware  of. 

8790.  And  no  complaints  have  reached  you  that  the 
inhabitants  have  been  unable  to  procure  milk  even  if 
they  had  been  able  to  buy  it? — None. 

8791.  Mr.  Wilson. — In  regard  to  the  question  of 
outside  powers  of  inspectors,  are  you  aware  that  many 
of  the  English  towns  have  got  this  power  to  go  out  into 
the  rural  districts  in  order  to  inspect  the  conditions 
under  which  milk  supplied  to  their  area  is  produced? — 
I  was  not  aware  of  that. 

8792.  In  fact,  it  is  the  usual  thing,  one  might  say, 
across  the  Channel.  Would  you  not  think  that  this 
would  have  some  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  Council 
if  they  knew  that  this  power  was  exercised? — It  might, 
but  they  do  not  know  how  it  works. 

8793.  And  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  city 
authority,  would  you  not  consider  it  unfair  to  the 
dairymen  working  within  the  city  area,  that  they  should 
be  compelled  to  produce  milk  imder  certain  conditions, 
whereas  their  rivals  who  sell  milk  in  the  same  area 
and  produce  it  outside  are  not  under  the  same 
restrictions? — I  think  it  would  be  much  better  if  the 
Councils  outside  were  led  to  enforce  the  Order. 

8794.  What  authority  do  you  picture  to  yourself  that 
could  compel  the  local  authority  to  do  that? — The  Local 
Government  Board  have  the  power,  I  think. 

8795.  In  the  case  of  members  of  the  Council  who 
are  largely  engaged  themselves  in  the  trade,  do  you 
think  that  they   would   legislate    against    their  own 


interests? — In  our  district  I  cannot  say  that  the 
members  of  the  Council  are  largely  interested  in  the 
milk  trade. 

8796.  We  are  looking  at  the  thing  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  general  situation.  Would  you  not  agree 
that  where  the  farmers  themselves  are  in  a  majority 
in  the  local  authority,  it  would  not  tend  to  very 
efficient  administration  of  the  Order? — I  daresay  it 
might  not. 

8797.  I  see  you  have  already  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  Order  should  be  applied  to  those  who  make 
butter  at  home? — Yes. 

8798.  In  other  words,  that  any  person  engaged  in  the 
business  of  cow-keeper  should  be  inspected  and  regis- 
tered?— Yes. 

8799.  Are  you  familiar  at  all  with  the  system  of 
Agricultural  Credit  Banks,  at  which  small  farmers 
obtain  loans? — I  am  not. 

8800.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Is  your  district  a  district  of 
small  farmers? — Yes.  The  majority  of  the  district  is 
composed  of  small  farmers. 

8801.  I  think  you  said  there  were  two  hundred  and 
fifty-one  registered  sellers  of  milk  in  your  district? — 
Yes. 

8802.  Is  that  including  the  creameries? — Yes. 

8803.  They  must  be  small  creameries,  or  is  the  whole 
trade  in  selling  confined  to  the  creameries? — The 
majority  of  the  trade  of  selling  is  confined  to  the 
creameries.  The  larger  owners  send  milk  to  Belfast, 
and  a  number  retail  it  in  the  towns  of  the  district. 

8804.  So  far  as  you  are  aware,  these  creameries  do 
not  retail  separated  milk? — I  do  not  believe  they  do. 
I  believe  all  the  separated  milk  is  taken  back  by  the 
farmers  and  used  for  feeding  purposes. 

8805.  You  know  there  is  a  creamery  in  Antrim  that 
has  a  contract  to  supply  some  asylum  with  milk? — It 
is  not  in  oun  district. 

8806.  Miss  McNeill. — How  long  is  your  dairy 
inspector  appointed? — We  had  one  before  the  Order  of 
1906— from  about  the  year  1875  or  1876,  under  the  old 
Orders. , 

8807.  What  are  the  qualifications  that  your  Council 
regard  as  essential  in  a  person  who  is  appointed  as 
dairy  inspector? — He  was  a  person  conversant  with 
the  keeping  of  cows,  and  the  method  of  keeping  milk. 
He  has  no  other  qualifications. 

8808.  Had  he  been  engaged  in  the  dairy  himself? — 
His  father  had. 
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8809.  The  Chairman. — Are  you  a  member  of  the 
Antrim  County  Council? — Of  the  District  Council. 

8810.  What  view  is  entertained  by  your  Council 
with  regard  to  the  Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order.  Does 
your  Council  think  that  it  leads  to  milk  being  raised 
and  produced  under  conditions  that  are  satisfactory 
from  the  public  health  point  of  view? — I  think  they 
do,  sir. 

8811.  I  understand  from  your  Clerk  that  you  have 
not  put  into  operation  the  parts  of  the  Order  dealing 
with  diseases  amongst  the  stock? — There  was  a  division 
of  opinion  in  the  Council — a  good  few  objected. 

8812.  Did  the  majority  object? — They  overruled 
these  at  any  ra,te. 

8813.  I  hope  there  was  a  substantial  minority  in 
favour  of  doing  the  right  thing? — I  think  there  was. 

8814.  Is  there  any  hope  of  the  question  being  raised 
again? — I  rather  think  it  might  be.  I  do  not  think 
we  were  well  aware  at  the  time  that  this  is  so  necessary. 

8815.  Apparently  it  would  not  increase  the  expense 
very  much,  because  you  have  already  two  veterinary 
inspectors  appointed? — Yes. 

8816.  And  it  would  seem  that  their  time  is  devoted 
to  doing  work  that  might  be  more  economically  done 
by  non-professional  men? — We  have  a  non-professional 
man  too,  who  goes  round  in  the  first  instance  to  see 
that  everything  is  right,  and  if  the  air  space  in  the 
byres  is  too  small  the  veterinary  inspector  is  sent  for. 

8817.  And  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  the  course 
of  these  visits  in  making  an  examination  of  the  dairy 
stock  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  they  were  in  a 
healthy  condition? — None  whatever,  and  a  good  many 
of  the  farmers  would  like  it. 

8818.  What  is  your  personal  view? — I  would  like  to 
have  my  stock  examined. 


8819.  Are  you  engaged  in  the  dairy  trade? — I  was, 
but  I  am  not  now. 

8820.  When  you  were  engaged  in  the  trade  were  you 
sending  in  milk  to  Belfast? — ^I  was. 

8821.  And  a  good  many  of  the  dairymen  in  your 
neighbovu-hood  are  doing  so? — There  are,  perhaps,  six. 

8822.  What  would  be  their  view  with  regard  to  the 
application  of  the  Order? — Some  of  them  would  object. 

8823.  Do  you  subscribe  to  the  view  that  has  been 
put  forward  by  your  Clerk  that  there  is  no  scarcity  of 
milk  in  any  part  of  your  district? — None  whatever. 

8824.  You  would  have  no  objection,  as  far  as  you  can 
see,  to  the  granting  of  licences  to  those  engaged  in 
the  dairy  trade? — No. 

8825.  And  you  do  not  think  any  reasonable  man 
carrying  on  a  legitimate  trade  could  have  any 
objection? — I  do  not  think  so. 

8826.  Do  you  thilik  that  the  working  population  in 
your  neighbourhood  provide  a  sufficient  quantity  of  milk 
for  their  children? — As  far  as  my  own  neighbourhood 
is  concerned,  I  only  know  about  the  men  who  work 
for  me,  and  they  get  milk  from  me,  and  have  goats. 

8827.  There  is  no  scarcity  amongst  them? — None 
whatever. 

8828.  Do  you  think  the  inhabitants  of  your  district 
appreciate  the  value  of  milk  as  a  food  for  their 
children? — I  do  not  think  so;  but  the  children  in  my 
neighbourhood  get  practically  enough  of  milk,  because 
if  they  have  not  money  to  buy  it  they  get  it  from  the 
farmer. 

8829.  Is  the  milk  part  of  their  wages? — In  some 
cases,  and  in  other  cases  they  pay  for  it. 

8830.  Some  farmers  will  agree  to  give  their  labourers 
a  pint  or  a  quart  of  milk  a  day? — Yes. 

8831.  Others,  if  they  do  not  agree  to  do  that,  will  sell 
milk  to  them? — Yes.  They  either  give  the  money  or 
stop  it  out  of  their  wages. 
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8832.  What  is  .your  opinion  as  to  the  health  of  the 
dairy  stock  in  your  district? — I  think  it  is  fairly  good. 

8833.  Have  you  heard  of  any  losses  arising  from 
tuberculosis  or  kindred  maladies'?— Very  few.  I 
think  there  are  very  few  cases  of  tuberculosis  in  my 
neighbourhood. 

8834.  Of  course,  your  Council  has  never  ordered  the 
slaughter  of  any  animal  under  the  Act? — I  do  not 
know. 

If  they  have  no  inspector  appointed  for  the 
purpose  it  is  scarcely  possible. 

8835.  Dr.  Moorhead. — Have  you  many  Union 
cottages  in  your  district? — There  are  one  hundred  and 
fifty-one  cottages  altogether,  and  there  is  a  scheme  of 
fifty  cottages  in  course  of  construction. 

8836.  How  do  tlie  occupiers  of  these  cottages  get 
tlieir  milk  supply? — From  the  farmers. 

8837.  As  far  as  you  know,  there  is  no  scarcity  of 
milk  in  your  district? — No. 

8838.  Have  you  noticed  any  deterioration  in  the 
quality  or  milk-giving  properties  of  the  cow? — Cows  do 
not  give  as  large  a  quan.tity  of  milk  as  they  did  thirty 
years  ago,  and  they  are  not  as  good  cows  as  they  were. 

8839.  Are  they  as  well  fed  as  they  used  to  be? — Yes. 

8840.  At  what  price  would  the  sale  of  milk  be  profit- 
able?— I  was  getting  sixpence  a  gallon  for  it,  and  I 
had  to  pay  a  halfpenny  to  the  railway  company  for 
the  carriage  in  summer,  and  I  got  eightpence-halfpenny 
in  winter.    I    think  it  was  too  little. 

8841.  The  Chairman. — You  were  selling  to  retailers 
in  the  city? — To  wholesale  men.  The  railway  com- 
panies get  too  much. 


8842.  The  railway  companies  have  a  graduated  scale 
for  the  carriage  of  milk? — les. 

8843.  You  might  send  it  fifty  miles  for  the  same 
money? — Yes. 

8844.  Do  you  think  if  you  got  eightpeuee  a  gallon 
you  could  have  a  profit? — I  do  not  think  so. 

8845.  Or  tenpence? — You  could  have  it  at  tenpence. 

8846.  You  could  live  on  that?— Yes. 

8847.  Mr.  Wilson. — According  to  yom-  knowledge  of 
the  district  in  which  you  live,  has  the  enforcement  of 
the  Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order  diminished  the  out- 
put of  milk — have  any  farmers  gone  out  of  the  business 
by  reason  of  this  Order  being  put  into  operation? — 
Not  that  I  know  of.  I  think  there  is  one  in  Antrim 
town. 

8848.  It  has  no  commercial  effect  on  the  milk 
supply? — Not  in  my  neighbourhood. 

8849.  I  suppose  you  get  an  occasional  "  piner  "  in 
your  neighbourhood  ? — Yes. 

8850.  What  would  vou  do? — Put  them  into  a  hole. 

8851.  Do  they  go  into  the  Belfast  marke.t?— Not  that 
I  Icnow  of.  My  own  way  of  dealing  with  them  was 
to  cut  their  throats  and  put  them  into  a  hole  when  I 
saw  anything  was  wrong  with  them,  and  I  think  it  is 
the  most  profitable  thing  to  do. 

8852.  Have  .you  suffered  great  losses  in  that  way? — 
Only  two  cows,  and  I  put  them  awav. 

8853.  Mr.  O'Brien. — You  were  selling  milk  to  whole- 
sale dealers? — Yes. 

8854.  What  did  you  get? — Sixpence  in  the  summer 
and  eightpence-halfpenny  in  winter,  and  I  had  to  pay 
carriage. 
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8855.  The  Chairman. — You  are  a  member  of  the 
Veterinary  profession? — I  am. 

8866.  And  you  hold  an  appointment  as  veterinary 
inspector  to  the  Belfast  and  Castlereagh  Rural  District 
Councils? — Yes. 

8857.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  the  Commis- 
sion what  provisions  are  made  by  these  bodies  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order?- — After 
the  coming  of  that  Order  into  force,  I  was  appointed 
by  the  two  Boards  jointly  to  enforce  its  provisions  in 
their  District.  The  staff  consisted  of  myself  and  a 
Dairy  Inspector. 

8858.  For  the  two  Districts?— Yes. 

8859.  Is  the  area  you  have  to  cover  very  large? — 
Yes — the  two  rural  districts  of  Belfast  and  Castle- 
reagh. 

8860.  Mr.  Wilson. — Perhaps  you  would  point  out 
the  boundaries  of  the  two  Rural  Districts  on  the  map? 
— I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so.  (The  witness  then  pointed 
out  the  boundaries  of  the  two  rural  districts  on  the 
map.) 

8861.  The  Chairman. — It  is  a  very  large  area? — Yes. 

8862.  How  many  cows  are  kept  in  that  area? — That 
is  a  thing  that  is  continually  varying,  but  as  far  as  I 
can  determine  the  average  is  about  3,500 — that  is  in 
registered  dairies. 

8863.  Is  registration  imposed  in  the  district? — Since 
I  have  gone  there  it  has  been  enforced  as  strictly  as 
we  could,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  there 
are  any  large  dairies  which  are  not  registered. 

8864.  Do  you  find  that  the  owners  of  these  dairies 
are  ready  to  conform  with  the  reguirements  of  the 
Order? — In  some  cases  it  has  not  been  our  experience. 
They  would  come  to  a  certain  point,  but  no  further. 

8865.  But  to  bring  them  up  to  your  standard  is 
difficult? — Yes,  and  we  have  numbers  of  prosecutions. 

8866.  W^hat  co-operation  did  you  receive  from  the 
magisterial  bench? — It  varied  with  the  district.  I 
have  a  list  here  of  the  prosecutions  that  have  been 
instituted  by  the  two  rural  districts,  and  I  find  the 
highest  penalty  was  20s.  and  20s.  costs  against  a 
dairyman  who  was  prosecuted  at  Whiteabbey. 

8867.  For  what? — His  premises  and  cattle  and  their 
udders  being  dirty. 

8868.  Would  you  say  that  penalty  was  sufficient? — 
I  would  say  that  it  was  asking  them  Jo  go  oji  and  do  it 
again.    It  was  absurd. 

8869.  Do  you  find  things  even  more  unsatisfactory 
in  other  districts? — In  many  cases  the  fines  were  only 
one  shilling  and  costs;  2s.  and  costs;  7s.  6d.  and  costs, 
and  in  some  cases  we  had  to  withdraw  cases  on  pay- 
ment of  costs. 


8870.  Such  penalties  would  certainly  be  no  deterrent 
to  otliers? — Well,  not  only  that,  but  looking  at  the 
matter  as  a  sanitary  officer  it  seems  to  me  that  there 
is  a  certain  t.ype  of  man  that  you  must  closely  super- 
vise to  see  that  his  premises  are  clean,  and  if  that 
man  can  save  20s.  a  week  (a  man's  wages),  he  does  not 
mind  paying  an  occasional  fine. 

8871.  Thev  don't  find  any  odium  attaching  in  ap- 
pearing in  Court  for  breaches  of  this  Order?- — Mone,y 
seems  to  be  the  only  consideration  in  the  matter,  in  my 
opinion.  The  publication  of  the  cases  seems  to  have 
no  effect. 

8872.  Miss  McNeill. — How  would  a  man  like  that 
dispose  of  his  milk? — In  the  two  districts  which  1 
speak  of,  the  practice  in  95  per  cent,  of  the  cases  is 
this— the  dairyman  produces  this  milk  and  sells  it  to 
a  wholesale  or  retail  man,  who  lifts  it  at  his  dairy 
premises. 

8873.  I  need  hardly  ask  .you  whether  or  not  you 
would  be  in  favour  of  licensing? — I  would  go  further 
than  that  as  the  result  of  my  experience.  Under 
the  provisions  of  the  Order  of  1908  the  Local  Authority 
is  bound  to  register  anyone  who  may  make  application. 

8874.  Regardless  of  the  condition  of  his  premises  or 
character  or  anything  else? — Yes,  or  we  have  no  power, 
in  the  event  of  a  place  being  kept  in  an  insanitary 
condition.  The  only  remedy  the  Sanitary  Authority 
has  is  to  take  him  to  the  Petty  Sessions  Court  and 
fine  him,  and  he  can  repeat  the  offence.  If  that  man 
were  licensed  we  could  withdraw  his  licence  after  a 
certain  number  of  offences,  and  in  the  event  of  his 
continuing  in  the  trade  we  could  take  criminal  pro- 
ceedings against  him. 

8875.  You  would  withdraw  his  licence  in  case  of  re- 
peated offences? — Yes,  I  would  not  allow  him  to  poison 
his  neighbours.  Of  course,  as  it  is,  I  would  like  to 
make  it  clear  that  I  am  dealing  with  extreme  cases, 
but  I  am  taking  it  that  there  is  at  least  one  of  these 
cases  in  every  rural  district  in  Ireland,  and  your  regula- 
tions must  be  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  cover  that 
i-ase. 

8876.  The  law  should  cover  the  greatest  delinquents? 
— Yes.  Speaking  generally,  the  dairymen  throughout 
ray  two  districts  have  responded  well  to  the  Order 
during  the  past  three  years. 

8877.  Speaking  of  them  as  a  body? — Yes.  During 
the  past  three  years  numerous  alterations  have  been 
made  b.v  cowkeepers. 

8878.  Have  you  had  much  difficulty  in  inducing 
those  cowkeepers  who  were  amenable  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Order  to  undertake  alterations  that  entailed  con- 
siderable expense? — In  some  cases,  sir.  There  are 
some  parts  of  the  district,  unfortunately,  poorer  than 
others. 
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8879.  The  greatest  difficulty  arises  in  the  poorer  dis- 
tricts?— Yes. 

8880.  And  there  are  some  of  the  farmers  very  small? 
— Not  so  small,  as  I  could  gather  from  reading  the 
evidence,  as  over  the  rest  of  the  country.  The  average 
would  be  about  twelve  cows. 

8881.  And  you  would  not  have  many  with  only  three 
or  four? — No.  I  find  if  a  dairy  has  less  than  ten  cows, 
the  people  would  generally  churn. 

8882.  Would  you  apply  the  provisions  of  the  Order 
to  those  engaged  in  the  butter  trade  in  home  dairying? 
— I  have  been  endeavouring  to  do  so. 

8883.  Mr.  Wilson.— "Without  authority ?— Yes. 

8884.  The  Chairman. — ^Would  you  be  in  favour  of 
making,  it  statutory? — I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  far  greater  import  to  the  country,  for  this  reason — 
sweet  milk  is  removed  immediately  from  the  premises ; 
buttermilk  is  gathered  for  at  least  five  days  and  re- 
mains in  surroundings  sanitary  or  insanitary  for  that 
period. 

8885.  And  is  exposed  to  greater  contamination? — 
Yes,  because  it  is  handled  more,  and  we  all  know  how 
readily  butter  car  take  a  flavour  or  odour  from  its 
surroimdings ;  as  we  say  in  the  North,  "the  butter 
has  a  tack,"  and  I  think  for  these  reasons  I  should 
enfoi-ce  the  provisions  of  the  Order  with  regard  to  the 
dairyman . 

8886.  With  regard  to  the  stock  in  your  district,  do 
you  find  generally  they  are  healthy  or  otherwise? — 
They  are  healthy.  Within  recent  years  dairymen  have 
found  around  the  city  that  it  does  not  pay  to  buy  a 
second  class  animal. 

8887.  And  they  try  to  secure  the  best  stock? — I 
would  not  go  so  far  as  that,  but  I  would  say  that  he 
buys  the  best  class  of  animal  he  can  aSord ;  and  the 
class  of  cattle  in  my  district  will  compare  favourably 
with  any  stock  in  any  part  of  Ireland,  except  in  the 
poorer  part  of  my  district,  and  it  is  improving. 

8888.  Have  you  discovered  any  suspicious  cows 
amongst  the  herds? — Unfortunately,  yes.  The  first 
assistance  we  got  was  the  Order  of  the  Department  of 
1910.  Before  that  we  had  a  considerable  number  of 
"  piners,"  but  we  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of 
th"se  cattle  because  when  the  people  were  told  what 
was  wrong  with  them  they  appeared  tc  be  as  anxious  as 
we  to  get  rid  of  them.  Ur,der  the  terms  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Tuberculosis  Order,  we  have  been  seizing 
diseased  cattle  and  paying  compensation.  During  this 
present  year  I  have  seized  two  cows  and  slaughtered 
them. 

8889.  Did  you  apply  the  tuberculin  test? — It  was  not 
necessary  in  either  case. 

8890.  What  is  your  experience  of  the  test? — That  it 
is  uiireliable,  save  when  conditions  are  ideal. 

8891.  In  case  of  suspicion  have  you  applied  the 
tuberculin  test? — Yes. 

8892.  With  what  result? — Unsatisfactory,  for  this 
reason  the  proper  application  of  the  test  depends  on 
three  things — first,  the  condition  in  which  you  find  the 
animal;  secondly,  the  distance  the  premises  are  from 
your  headquarters ;  and  thirdly,  your  facilities  for 
supervision.  We  will  take  a  suspected  case,  say,  at 
the  limit  of  my  district,  nine  miles  from  the  city. 
'ITiat  animal  is  innoculated  to-night.  It  is  essential 
that  you  should  be  there  and  examine  that  animal  at 
intervals  of  eight  hours,  that  means  four  more  visits. 

8893.  It  woidd  take  practically  two  days  in  order  to 
have  the  test  applied  in  a  really  intelligent  and  prac- 
tical way? — Yes.  It  is  better  not  to  apply  the  test  at 
all  unless  it  is  done  thoroughly.  It  is  only  misleading 
you  if  not  done  properly  and  carefully. 

8894.  What  becomes  of  the  re-acters? — The  only  Act 
of  Parliament  we  have  at  the  present  time  is  the  Tuber- 
culosis Prevention  Act,  and  unfortunately  it  only  deals 
with  dairy  cattle  affected  with  tuberculosis  of  the  udder, 
so  that  we  have  no  power  to  destroy  or  to  apply  the 
tuberculin  test  to  a  cow  suffering  from  pneumonia  or 
pleurisy  of  a  suspicious  nature ;  but  we  have  had  no 
difficulty,  because  the  dairyman  has  been  reasonable. 
The  Tuberculosis  Prevention  Act  should  be  extended  to 
embrace  all  forms  of  tuberculosis  in  dairy  cattle,  as  I  am 
of  opinion  that  tubercular  disease  of  the  lungs  or  upper 
respiratory  passages  is  a  very  real  source  of  danger  to 
other  cattle  housed  in  the  same  building.  The  cattle 
are  commonly  tied  together,  two  in  the  stall.  If  a  cow 
is  suffering  from  tuberculosis  of  the  throat  she  may 
affect  her  neighbour,  and  I  think  the  Government 
should  enact  such  legislation  as  will  stamp  this  disease 
out. 


8895.  The  present  law  will  not  accomplish  that  ob- 
ject?— -No.  From  what  I  have  seen,  the  cow  with  the 
tuberculous  udder  is  a  very  great  source  of  danger.  A 
cow  suffering  from  tuberculosis  of  the  udder  must  be 
regarded  as  a  living  manufactorj'  of  tubercle  bacilli. 

8896.  How  many  cases  have  you  discovered  of  tuber- 
culous udders? — This  Order  is  of  comparatively  recent 
date,  and  we  have  not  got  detailed  statisti3s.  Since 
then  we  have  had  four  animals  destroyed  mider  the 
Tuberculosis  Prevention  (Ireland)  Order. 

8897.  Was  the  full  compensation  paid? — In  one  case 
.£'6  was  paid,  and  in  another  case  ^10.  That  cow  had 
cost  £22  10s.  the  night  before  I  seized  her. 

8898.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  withdrawing  that 
limit  of  £10  and  giving  discretion  to  the  officer  dealing 
with  this  branch  of  the  inspection,  to  give  such  com- 
pensation as  he  thinks  is  reasonable  and  just? — That  is 
a  question  that  could  not  be  answered  directly,  for  this 
reason — the  Tuberculosis  Act  has  only  been  applied 
to  certain  areas  at  the  discretion  of  the  Local  Authority. 
It  is  not  universal.  If,  say,  the  Belfast  and  Castle- 
reagh  Rural  District  Councils  decided  to  increase  the 
amount  of  compensation,  and  the  adjoining  districts 
did  not,  I  am  afraid  that  we  would  have  more  tuber- 
culous cows  in  our  district. 

8899.  The  suspicious  cases  would  cross  the  border? — 
Yes. 

8&00.  Supposing  the  limitation  was  withdrawn  all 
round,  and  uniform  administration  enforced  by  a 
Central  Authority,  the  difficulty  would  be  removed? — 
Yes,  and  give  the  Central  Authority  entire  control. 

8901.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  that? — Yes. 

8902.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  the  withdrawal  of 
the  limitation  of  £10  and  allow  the  person  assessing 
the  value  to  give  reasonable  compensation? — No,  I 
would  not.  I  would  have  it  done  under  limit,  but  that 
limit  to  be  determined  after  a  year's  working.  This 
is  a  very  wide  question,  and  the  more  one  attempts  to 
think  out  the  difficulty  the  more  careful  one  would  be 
about  hazarding  an  opinion. 

8903.  Do  you  not  think  it  was  rather  a  hardship 
that  this  man  bought  a  cow  for  ±"22  10s.,  in  good 
faith,  believing  her  to  be  a  sound  animal,  and  you 
come  the  following  day  and  order  her  destruction,  and 
only  pay  £10? — -Yes.  Why  I  gave  you  the  answer  I 
did  was  for  this  reason — I  cannot  see  any  difference 
between  a  cow  being  seized  in  a  dairy,  and  a  carcass 
being  seized  in  the  slaughter-house.  If  the  health  of 
the  people  is  the  supreme  law,  let  the  State  compen- 
sate to  the  full  and  seize  everything  that  is  wrong,  and 
do  not  let  us  begin  in  Belfast,  but  make  it  uniform 
all  over  Ireland. 

8904.  I  do  not  suggest  that  it  should  be  applied  to 
any  single  district,  but  what  I  would  submit  is  that 
for  those  engaged  in  carrying  out  this  Order,  like  your- 
self, if  they  knew  that  they  would  inflict  no  financial 
loss  on  the  owner  of  the  animal  it  would  give  them 
courage  to  carry  out  rigorouslv  everv  provision  of  the 
Order?— It  would. 

8905.  If  the  owner  of  the  cow  happened  to  be  a  poor 
man  you  would  have  some  hesitation  in  ordering  the 
slaughtei'  of  his  beast? — That  is  so. 

8906.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  is  an  unreasonable 
condition  to  impose  on  an  officer  discharging  a  duty  in 
the  interest  of  the  community  at  large? — It  is,  but 
there  is  another  point  that  enters  into  this.  In  this 
particidar  case  that  I  have  in  my  mind's  eye  the  man 
did  not  buy  her  without  a  warranty. 

8907.  Is  a  warranty  given  in  every  case? — Around 
here  the  cattle  are  sold  generally  on  wan-anty  with 
regard  to  their  udders.  This  cow  in  f[uestion  had  been 
so  sold.  This  man  got  £10  from  the  District  Council, 
and  as  far  as  I  recollect  either  legal  proceedings  were 
threatened  or  instituted  against  thj  person  from  whom 
he  bought  the  cow,  and  I  know  he  received  a  portion, 
if  not  all  of  the  purchase  money,  but  whether  he  had 
actually  to  take  legal  proceedings  or  not  I  cannot  say. 

8908.  Dr.  Mooehead. — Was  the  udder  diseased? — 
Yes. 

8909.  The  Chairman. — No  such  custom  of  giving  a 
warranty  prevails  in  Dublin  so  far  as  I  know,  and  I 
have  never  heard  of  an  animal  being  returned  and  the 
seller  sued  for  the  loss.  So  you  see,  the  application  of 
a  certain  condition  or  custom  prevailing  in  certain  dis- 
tricts would  vary  and  vitiate  the  administration  in 
other  districts  where  the  same  custom  did  not  prevail? 
— Yes. 
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8910.  So  that  it  would  be  better  to  make  it  universal? 
— Yes.  I  am  in  favour  of  giving  the  farmer  the  last 
penny  of  compensation  provided  it  is  so  arranged  that 
we  muy  not  be  flooded  with  tuberculous  cattle. 

8911.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  he  more  desirable 
that  in  the  first  instance  the  Public  Health  Authority, 
ordering  the  slaughter  of  the  beast,  ought  to  be  the 
authority  responsible  for  the  payment  of  the  compen- 
sation?— Certainly  not. 

8912.  On  whom  would  you  impose  that  responsibility? 
— May  I  illustrate  my  meaning.  From  Belfast  and 
Castlereagh  a  large  portion  of  the  city  milk  supply  is 
derived.  If  this  Act  was  worded  as  you  suggested  and 
cows  seized  in  Belfast  Rural  and  Castlereagh  Rural 
Districts,  the  peoples  of  these  districts  would  have  to 
pay,  whereas  the  animals  were  slaughtered  to  protect 
the  health  of  the  people  of  Belfast. 

8913.  I  agree,  but  at  the  same  time  I  think  that  if 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city  provided  a  market  for  the 
sale  of  a  certain  article  of  food  they  have  a  right  to 
expect  that  the  food  supplied  would  be  sent  in  in  a 
healthy  condition? — I  agree,  but  that  is  not  my  point. 
If  the  health  of  the  people  and  the  safeguarding  of 
their  health  

8914.  You  would  make  it  a  State  charge? — Yes. 

8915.  You  are  not  objecting  on  the  question  of 
compensation  ? — No. 

8916.  Only  as  to  who  should  pay? — Yes.  I  think 
the  health  of  the  labourer  in  the  North  and  in  the 
South  should  be  of  equal  consideration  to  the  State. 
The  plan  you  have  outlined  would  be  a  distinct  griev- 
ance on  a  poor  district,  whereas  if  the  compensation 
was  spread  uniformly  over  the  country  we  would  all 
bear  our  share. 

H917.  ]  am  not  advocating  any  plan  as  to  the  source 
from  which  the  money  would  come,  but  I  am  distinctly 
of  opinion  that  it  is  unfair  to  the  members  of  the 
trade  that  when  their  property  is  sacrificed  for  the 
public  good,  they  alone  should  be  the  victims? — It 
is  a  most  absurd  thing  that  they  should  be  asked  to 
do  so.  I  sec  cattle  going  every  day  to  our  abattoirs 
that  any  intelligent  lay  man  would  say  were  not  healthy 
animals. 

8918.  Can  you  suggest  any  reason  why  there  is  such 
a  tremendous  demand  for  cow  beef  in  the  City  of 
Belfast,  because  we  have  had  the  figures  here  from 
the  Veterinary  Inspector  of  the  city,  and  they  disclose 
the  fact  that  16,000  cows  are  slaughtered  in  the  abattoir 
for  the  food  of  Belfast  in  the  last  year? — I  have  been 
looking  into  that  matter  for  some  little  time. 

8919.  It  seems  remarkable  on  the  face  of  it? — As  a 
matter  of  fact  you  may  take  it  this  way,  that  the 
amount  of  meat  consumed  in  the  city  depends  prac- 
tically on  the  amount  of  manual  work  done  in  the  city, 
and  that  the  increased  consumption  of  meat  goes  up 
proportionally  with  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the 
workers  of  Belfast. 

8920.  Are  the  cows  that  are  kept  in  your  district 
milked  for  one  period  only  and  then  slaughtered,  or  are 
they  bred  from  and  kept  from  year  to  year? — The 
practice  prevails  amongst  those  engaged  in  the  city 
milk  trade  that  when  a  cow  passes  her  period  of  milk- 
ing she  is  sold. 

8921.  They  don't  keep  them  for  a  second  or  third 
calf? — The  man  who  produces  butter  does. 

8922.  Do  any  of  the  people  in  your  district  keep 
milk  records? — Some  very  few  do. 

8923.  Is  it  becoming  more  general? — I  think  it  is 
even  less  done  than  it  was. 

8924.  Why — is  the  trouble  regarded  as  too  great? — 
Partly  that,  and  I  honestly  believe  also  because  the 
intelligent  farmer  was  disgusted  with  his  records,  as  he 
found  what  he  regarded  as  the  worst  cow  in  his  byre 
giving  him  most  milk. 

8925;  Don't  you  think  after  all  it  would  be  well  if 
he  knew  where  he  stood? — Yes. 

8926.  I  quite  understand  that  the  idea  prevails  that 
the  cow  that  gives  a  heavy  yield  for  two  or  three 
months  is  a  good  milker,  whereas  the  cow  that  gives 
a  steady  flow  for  eight  or  nine  months  is  better? — I 
believe  the  view  is  as  I  have  stated — that  they  are 
disgusted. 

8927.  Mr.  O'Brien. — The  same  thing  has  happened 
in  Li  merick — that  the  farmers  were  so  disgusted  at 
their  own  judgment  being  shown  up? — I  am  giving 
you  the  results  of  my  own  observation. 

8928.  The  Chairman.— Are  the  calves  reared  where 
they  are  bred?— They  are  never  reared  in  a  sweet  milk 
farm;  they  don't  keep  them  there.  They  may  buy  a 
cow  in  calf,  if  they  cannot  get  one  recently  calved  or 


just  about  to  calf;  but  calves  are  not  reared  in  our 
dairies. 

8929.  We  had  evidence  as  to  the  large  number 
slaughtered  in  the  abattoir  from  three  to  ten  days  old. 
That  must  be  a  tremendous  wastage  of  the  stock  of 
the  country? — Yes.  Mr.  Jordan  (Veterinary  Inspector, 
Belfast  Corporation)  can  give  you  full  particulars  about 
that. 

8930.  Yes,  he  gave  us  the  particulars.  With  regard 
to  the  milking  stock  generally,  do  yon  think  the  yield 
of  milk  has  increased  or  diminished — what  is  the 
opinion  amongst  the  cowkeepers? — They  hold  that  the 
dairy  cattle  have  deteriorated  in  the  milk  yield,  and  you 
hear  many  theories  put  forward  to  account  for  that. 

8931.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Are  they  based  on  any  really 
tangible  reason  or  is  it  simply  an  expression  of  opinion 
that  one  hears  that  the  old  people  are  the  best? — No: 
I  think  it  is  true. 

8932.  Miss  McNeill.— You  don't  feel  that  it  is  in- 
fluenced by  the  opinion  you  have  expressed — that  of  a 
cow  giving  a  heavy  flow  for  a  period  ? — No.  I  think 
that  the  most  probable  cause  of  this  view  with  regard 
to  our  dairy  herds  is  that  the  farmer  of  late  years  has 
become  more  methodical.  He  has  got  to  keep  a  set 
of  books,  and  he  finds  he  can  contrast  the  yield  one 
year  with  another,  and  since  competition  has  made  the 
agriculturist  look  more  keenly  on  these  things  he  is 
more  observant. 

8933.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  much  difiiculty  in 
enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  Order  with  i-egard  to 
cleanliness? — It  requires  constant  supervision. 

8934.  And  no  amount  of  legislation  without  inspec- 
tion will  ensure  the  strict  observance  of  the  rules? — 
No. 

8935.  Your  assistant,  I  take  it,  is  an  unqualified 
man? — Unfortunately  he  is  dead. 

8936.  No  one  has  been  appointed  since? — No. 

8937.  It  is  not  contemplated  that  the  appointment 
should  lapse? — The  idea  of  the  Council  was  that  they 
should  retain  me  as  a  full  time  officer  to  do  the  whole 
of  the  work,  as  they  were  of  opinion  that  they  would 
be  better  served  by  so  doing  than  having  a  man  on 
the  same  lines  as  the  last  inspector. 

8938.  Is  it  by  the  payment  of  a  dual  salary  by  the 
two  District  Councils? — Yes. 

8939.  Are  they  likely  to  agree  as  to  the  proportions 
to  be  paid  by  each? — I  don't  know. 

8940.  Are  their  districts  uniform  in  size? — The  Bel- 
fast Rural  District  is  as  three  is  to  two  compared  with 
the  Castlereagh  district. 

8941.  And  the  number  of  cows  would  be  even  larger 
still?— Yes. 

8942.  Are  you  in  any  way  restricted  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Order  by  the  feeling  manifested  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  towards  individuals? — That  is  un- 
avoidable to  a  certain  extent  in  any  local  board  govern- 
ing local  things,  but  I  don't  think  it  prevails  in  any  of 
the  two  Boards  more  than  elsewhere,  say,  in  the  City 
of  Belfast. 

8943.  I  don't  suppose  that  you  have  got  a  double 
dose  of  original  sin  in  your  Councils? — I  am  quite  will- 
ing to  admit  that  legislation  for  dairymen  by  dairymen 
can  never  be  a  success. 

8944.  Do  you  think  that  the  administration  would 
be  more  efficient  under  a  central  than  under  a  local 
authority  ? — -Yes. 

8945.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  having  the  Order 
administered  uniformly  over  the  entire  country? — Yes. 
My  scheme  of  the  carrying  out  of  the  Order  would  be 
a  central  board,  such  as  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Order  from  Fair  Head 
to  Cape  Clear  without  fear  or  favour;  compensation 
for  tuberculosis ;  strict  inspection ;  compulsory 
slaughter;  notification  of  disease;  the  payment  of  a 
notification  fee  to  any  person  who  would  report  disease. 

8946.  That  is  rather  a  new  idea — is  that  in  existence? 
—No. 

8947.  You  would  make  that  a  premium  to  ensure 
that  the  owner  of  the  animal  would  advise  the  Public 
Health  Authority  on  the  first  available  opportunity  of 
the  presence  of  disease  in  his  herd? — What  I  would  wish 
to  get  at  is  this — the  prompt  notification  of  disease 
existing  amongst  the  dairymen,  their  families,  their 
employees  or  their  families,  or  amongst  the  dairy  cattle, 
notification  to  be  made  direct  to  the  Executive  Sani- 
tary Officer,  who  could  advise  the  responsible  Officer 
as  the  case  might  be.  Notification  to  be  compulsory 
to — the  registered  dairyman ;  the  doctor  who  might  be 
in  attendance;  the  veterinary  surgeon  who  might  be  in 
attendance,  and  in  the  case  where  a  dairyman  or  his 
servant  would  attend  and  notify  the  existence  of  dis- 
ease, I  would  suggest  that  that  person  should  be  paid 
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a  fee  somewhat  in  the  same  way  as,  in  some  instances, 
medical  practitioners  are  paid  a  fee.  If  that  system 
of  notification  were  enforced,  it  would  enable  the  in- 
specting officer  who  went  into  the  dairy  and  found  a 
cow  with  udder  trouble  to  institute  proceedings  against 
the  owner  for  not  having  reported  it.  Wc  are  only 
beginning  to  realise  the  danger  that  may  arise  from 
the  various  forms  of  udder  trouble. 

8948.  And  these  are  the  conditions  you  would  im- 
pose?— Yes,  with  a  heavy  fine  on  the  Doctor  or  Veteri- 
nary Surgeon  who  would  not  notify.  This  is  such  a 
serious  thing  that  unless  it  is  done  energetically  it  is 
best  left  alone. 

8949.  No  good  results  will  follow  from  playing  with 
it? — I  think  you  would  do  harm,  because  you  would 
teach  the  people  to  hide  it. 

8950.  In  those  cases  in  which  you  discovered  the 
animals,  did  the  owner  indicate  that  anything  was 
wrong  before  you  discovered  them  yourbclf? — I  have 
had  two  cows  seized  in  the  last  two  months,  and  one 
of  them  had  been  notified. 

8951.  And  in  the  other  case  do  you  think  the  owner 
realised  that  there  was  disease  in  his  herd? — As  far 
as  I  could  determine  he  seemed  to  be  of  opinion  that 
it  was  simple  udder  trouble. 

8952.  There  are  other  udder  troubles  than  tuber- 
culosis?— Yes;  they  are  very  numerous. 

8953.  Do  you  consider  some  of  these  a  source  of 
public  danger,  too? — Yes.  I  am  speaking  now  to  a 
certain  extent  in  the  dark,  but  we  shall  take  the  com- 
mon disease  affecting  udders,  popularly  called  cow-pox. 
This  disease  is  characterised  by  little  blotches  on  the 
teat.  A  scab  forms,  it  is  i-ubbed  off  by  the  milker;  sup- 
puration follows,  and  it  is  most  probable  it  finds  its 
way  into  the  milk,  which  becomes  affected.  The 
lesions  peculiar  to  the  disease  almost  invariably  con- 
tain many  micro-organisms;  for  example,  the  various 
staphlococci  and  streptococci,  whose  pathogenic  power 
is  well  known. 

8954.  Are  you  in  favour  of  concrete  floors? — Cer- 
tainly. 

8955.  Do  you  think  thtrt  injury  sometimes  arises  to 
the  animals  from  these  floors? — Not  if  properly  laid. 

895B.  We  had  evidence  before  us  this  morning  from 
a  gentleman  who  stated  that  as  a  result  of  the  concrete 
floors  some  of  his  cows  suffered  from  housemaid's 
knee? — You  frequently  see  cattle  with  a  thickening  of 
the  skin  at  the  knee — ^just  a  bruise.  I  liave  kept  a 
careful  watch  during  the  past  few  years  on  that  ques- 
tion, and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  75  per 
cent,  of  the  cases  of  bruised  knees  have  been  due  not 
to  concrete  floors,  but  to  badly  laid  brick  and  cement 
floors. 

8957.  You  do  think  that  an  impervious  floor  is  abso- 
lutely necessary? — Yes,  but  not  necessarily  concrete. 
I  have  seen  cobble  stones  set  in  cement,  and  they  made 
a  splendid  floor. 

8958.  Dr.  Moorhead. — You  laid  down  certain  con- 
ditions with  regard  to  applying  the  tuberculin  test? — 
Yes. 

8959.  And  the  first  condition  was  the  condition  of 
the  animal  at  the  time? — Yes. 

8960.  I  presume  that  when  you  meet  an  animal  far 
gone  it  would  be  useless  to  apply  the  test? — No.  What 
I  meant  was  this — you  decide  to  apply  the  test  to  a 
healthy  looking  animal.  Before  you  proceed  to  apply 
the  test,  you  take  that  animal's  temperature,  and  I 
have  frequently  found  that  an  animal  had  an  abnormal 
temperature — for  example,  at  the  beginning  of  a  chill — 
and  if  you  had  inoculated  her  without  taking  the 
temperature  and  taken  care  that  she  was  in  a  normal 
state  you  might  get  a  false  reaction. 

8961.  It  is  your  opinion  that  you  must  get  the 
animal  with  a  normal  temperature  before  you  ajiply 
the  tuberculin? — I  don't  go  so  far  as  that,  but  for  the 
satisfactory  application  of  the  test  it  is  essential  that 
the  temperature  should  be  taken  the  day  before  the 
test  and  the  day  of  the  test  and  that  these  temperatu  -es 
should  be  the  same,  beyond,  of  course,  the  normal 
variations  of  health. 

8962.  It  is  a  temperature  test  then  that  you  apply 
to  the  animal? — Yes.  If  the  disease  is  advanced  to 
the  point  that  it  could  be  determined  by  a  trained 
observer  I  don't  think  that  in  ninety-nin?  cases  out  of 
a  hundred  you  would  get  any  reaction  from  the  tuber- 
culin. 

8963.  In  the  case  of  a  healthy  looking  animal  that 
does  react,  you  infer  from  that  that  the  tubercle  infec- 
tion is  very  small — do  you  measure  by  the  measure  of 


the  re-action? — I  prefer  to  judge  by  the  post-mortem 
examination.  That  is  the  only  thing  you  can  speak 
definitely  of. 

8964.  Have  you  ever  tried  any  curative  treatment  in 
the  case  of  tuberculous  cows? — No. 

8965.  Have  you  heard  of  it  being  tried? — Yes. 

8966.  But  you  have  never  tried  it  yourself? — No. 

8967.  Wc  have  had  it  in  evidence  that  repeated  in- 
jections of  tuberculin  have  been  tried  with  good  re- 
sults?— I  must  confess  that  the  more  I  see  of  tuber- 
culosis and  the  more  I  study  its  conditions  the  less  I 
appear  to  know  about  it.  During  the  past  three  years 
I  have  closely  studied  tuberculosis  in  cattle,  and  I 
appear  to  know  less  about  it  now  comparativelv  than 
I  did  then. 

8968.  Would  you  condemn  a  carcass  for  "  grapes  "? 
— Yes,  and  I  may  say  I  am  in  entire  agreement  with 
the  findings  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  question 
of  meat  inspection. 

8969.  I  notice  that  you  give  as  one  of  the  reasons  in 
connection  with  the  application  of  the  tuberculin  test, 
the  distance  from  the  house? — Yes. 

8970.  And  that  the  animal  would  want  to  be  super- 
vised every  eight  hours  or  so? — Yes. 

8971.  Would  that  convey  to  your  mmd  anything  like 
erecting  a  sanatorium  for  these  animals? — Yes;  but 
would  it  not  be  far  better  to  slaughter  all  these  cattle — 
to  get  tuberculosis  scheduled  and  slaughter  all  re- 
acting cattle. 

8972.  You  say  that  you  may  have  an  animal  that  re- 
acts and  not  be  able  to  ascertain  that? — I  did  not  mean 
to  give  you  an  impression  of  that  kind.  The  impres- 
sion I  wanted  to  convey  was  that  in  a  scattered  agri- 
cultural district  it  is  difficult  to  give  this  subject  the 
attention  it  deserves,  and  that  you  should  not  apply 
the  test  unless  you  can  do  it  properly,  or  you  may 
form  a  false  opinion. 

8973.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  fairs? — Not 
much. 

8974.  You  don't  know  the  conditions  in  which  the 
animals  are  milked  at  these  fairs? — I  cannot  give  you 
any  information  on  that  point. 

8975.  Mr.  Wilson. — It  would  seem  from  the  figures 
you  quoted  that  the  staff  for  inspecting  some  3,500 
cows  is  a  small  one? — It  is,  sir. 

8976.  You  are  the  only  professional  man? — Since  I 
have  gone  to  the  Belfast  and  Castlereagh  districts  I 
have  received  great  assistance  from  Dr.  O'Neill  and  Dr. 
Coates,  who  are  the  Medical  Officers  of  Health.  The 
Act  of  Parliament  has  not  placed  the  Medical  OflScers 
in  reference  to  this  Order  in  the  position  which  I  would 
like  to  see  them  occupy. 

8977.  What  would  be  your  views  as  to  the  relation 
of  the  Medical  Officer  and  the  Veterinary  Inspector? — 
I  find  that  if  I  could  confine  myself  wholly  to  the 
examination  of  the  dairy  cattle  and  did  nothing  else 
it  would  take  up  all  my  time. 

8978.  There  are  over  3,000  cattle  under  vour  charge? 
—Yes. 

8979.  Your  evidence  rather  bears  out  what  Dr.  Agnew 
has  said? — Not  altogether.  I  would  lUio  to  make  it 
perfectly  clear,  although  I  have  made  this  statement, 
that  the  best  of  relations  have  always  existed  between 
the  Medical  Officers  and  myself,  and  I  have  always 
derived  the  greatest  assistance  from  them.  What  I 
mean  to  convey  is  this,  that  I  am  of  opinion  that  there 
are  many  provisions  in  that  Order  that  would  be 
better  carried  out  if  you  had  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  in  charge  of  that  portion  of  it  which  affected 
man,  and  the  Veterinary  Officer  that  part  which  affected 
cattle  only. 

8980.  Where  do  vou  draw  the  line?— It  would  be 
difficult. 

8981.  What  number  of  registered  dairies  are  there 
in  the  district? — In  the  Castlereagh  district  there  are 
one  hundred  and  forty-six.  that  is  inclusive  of  those 
engaged  in  butter-making  that  we  have  succeeded  in 
getting  registered,  and  in  the  Belfast  Rural  district 
there  are  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  registered  dairies. 

8982.  We  have  had  considerable  evidence  both  in 
Belfast  and  before  it,  regarding  the  question  of  grant- 
ing power  to  the  city,  or  what  has  been  called  the 
consumers'  area,  to  inspect  the  conditions  under  which 
milk  is  produced  in  the  area  in  charge  of  the  pro- 
ducers. What  would  be  your  opinion  on  that  subject? 
— I  think  if  a  change  is  desirable  in  the  present  system 
that  change  should  take  the  form  of  a  Central  Board 
of  Control. 
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8983.  Supposing  that  were  not  possible  for  any  rea- 
son?— Transfer  the  whole  thing  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture;  it  is  really  within  their  province.  Then 
you  would  have  it  administered  as  portion  of  the  public 
health  service  of  the  country  free  from  local  influence. 

8984.  At  the  same  time  it  is  quite  possible  that  there 
might  have  to  be  some  method  devised  which  would 
be  better  than  the  present  one,  and  yet  not  come  up 
to  the  ideal.  A  large  supply  of  milk  is  sent  into  Bel- 
fast from  Antrim;  and  we  had  evidence  that  the  An- 
trim Council  does  not  enforce  the  veterinary  examina- 
tion of  cattle  in  their  district.  From  the  public  health 
point  of  view  don't  you  think  that  the  Belfast  Public 
Health  Committee  should  have  a  right  to  inspect  the 
condition  under  which  the  milk  is  produced  in  Antrim? 
— -Yes,  by  professional  men. 

8985.  You  would  object  to  a  nou-professional  man 
going  out? — I  would  object  to  my  work  being  criticised 
by  a  person  who  knew  nothing  whatever  about  it. 

8986.  Take  the  Antrim  case — would  you  not  there 
give  the  Belfast  Authority  the  power  to  go  outside 
their  own  area  and  interfere? — I  cannot  see  any  reason 
why  the  County  Borough  of  Belfast  should  not  go  out 
to  see  how  the  milk  is  produced.  On  the  other  hand 
an  Act  of  Parliament  is  an  Act  of  Parliament  and  it 
should  bo  enforced  uniformly. 

8987.  The  Chairman. — You  have  no  objection  to  a 
qualified  man  inspecting  outside  his  own  area  in  the 
circumstances  Mr.  Wilson  has  described? — No. 

8988.  You  recognise  that  there  is  a  wide  difference 
in  the  way  in  which  the  Order  is  enforced?- — -Yes. 
There  is  just  one  thing  I  would  like  to  draw  your  at- 
tention to  in  connection  with  this  matter.  You  have 
heard  a  considerable  amount  of  evidence  in  and  with- 
out Belfast.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  dairies  in 
the  County  Borough  of  Belfast  should  be  twenty  years 
ahead  of  the  dairies  in  the  rural  districts,  for  this 
reason — during  the  past  twenty  years  they  have  had 
the  advantage  of  being  subject  to  the  building  laws 
and  the  visits  of  the  sanitary  staff.  In  the  rural  dis- 
trict adjoining  there  has  been  no  sanitary  staff  until 
recently;  and  until  the  Order  of  1908  there  was  no 
supervision,  with  the  result  that  the  dairies  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  city  are  precisely  three  years  old.  The 
dairies  in  my  district  are  far  from  perfect,  but  in  time 
they  will  be  better. 

8989.  Mr.  Wilson. — With  regard  to  tuberculosis  in 
cattle,  in  your  opinion  would  this  be  true,  that  it  is  a 
small  farm  with  a  small  number  of  cattle  on  it  that 
would  be  the  most  likely  field  in  which  to  discover 
the  tuberculous  animal? — Yes;  that  has  always  been 
my  experience. 

8990.  Would  you  agree  with  the  opinion  that  with- 
out the  assistance  of  milk  records,  it  is  impossible  to 
hope  for  any  improvement  in  the  milk  yield  of  the 
stock  of  the  country? — It  is  a  fundamental  principle 
of  any  advance  whatever. 

8991.  You  will  also  agree  with  the  idea  that  one  of  the 
main  reasons  which  is  preventing  the  Belfast  dairyman 
from  keeping  records  is  because  he  Joes  not  breed 
from  his  cows? — That  is  one  reason;  and  I  have  often 
wondered  if  it  would  be  possible  that,  as  a  result  of 
the  continued  forced  feeding  which  cattle  undergo  in 
order  that  they  may  yield  a  good  quantity  and  quality 
of  milk,  this  system  of  forced  feeding  from  one  genera- 
tion to  another  has  ruined  the  stamina  of  our  cattle. 

8992.  You  have  lay  assistance  in  your  district? — Yes. 

8993.  And  you  have  been  trying  to  improve  the 
dairies  in  your  district? — Yes. 

B994.  Which  of  the  two  of  you  has  the  more  efiect 
in  inducing  the  farmer  to  carry  out  improvements, 
the  professional  man  or  the  layman;  possibly  you 
would  have  both  of  equal  influence? — Without  going 
into  personalities,  I  would  make  the  statement  that  the 
professional  man  is  the  better  man  for  two  reasons — 
one  the  training  he  has  received,  and  second,  he  is 
generally  the  type  of  man  who  is  more  proof  against 
one  of  the  worst  curses  of  administration  in  this  or  any 
other  country.    I  need  not  go  further. 

899.').  The  last  point  I  want  to  raise  is  a  more 
technical  one.  We  had  evidence  that  a  certain  farmer 
had  four  cows,  two  of  which  seemed  to  be  perfectly 
healthy,  and  two  of  which  appeared  to  be  sick.  The 
tuberculin  test  was  applied,  and  the  two  that  appeared 
to  be  ill  did  not  re-act,  while  the  two  that  seemed 
healthy  gave  reactions.  They  were  all  killed,  and  of 
the  four  animals  the  ones  which  did  not  react  were 
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found  to  be  full  of  disease,  whereas  the  animals  that 
did  react  were  free  from  disease.  From  the  purely 
professional  point  of  view  there  is  nothing  impossible 
about  that? — In  the  evidence  I  have  offered  to  day,  I 
have  pointed  out  that  where  the  animal  is  clinically 
affected  you  will  not  get  a  reaction;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  where  the  animal  appears  to  be  well,  the  test 
will  reveal  if  tuberculosis  is  present.  As  a  result  of 
my  experience,  I  believe  if  one  would  miss  it,  it  is 
there. 

8996.  So  that  that  evidence  from  the  professional 
point  of  view  was  not  impossible? — It  was  perfectly 
sound. 

8997.  Mr.  O'Brien. — You  have  now  got  pretty  good 
byres  in  your  district? — Yes. 

8998.  How  are  they  lit  in  the  morning  for  the  people 
who  are  in  milking? — All  through  the  two  districts, 
with  three  exceptions,  the  paraffin  oil  lamp  is  the  light. 

8999.  And  in  a  byre  with  twenty  cows  would  that 
be  the  case? — Yes. 

9000.  How  many  lamps  would  they  have? — They 
work  with  one  lamp  to  two  milkers.  That  is  hung 
from  a  beam  or  a  wire. 

9001.  Does  not  that  throw  the  udder  of  an  animal  into 
a  strong  shadow — the  part  that  you  want  to  see  clean 
is  in  the  darkest  shade? — I  cannot  say  that  that  is  so. 
It  is  really  most  ingenious  the  way  they  get  over  that 
difficulty.  You  see  a  lamp  hung  on  a  wire,  and  it 
seems  to  serve  its  purpose  excellently.  Others  have 
acetylene  gas. 

9002.  You  think  on  the  whole  that  there  is  some 
slight  possibility  of  getting  the  udder  clean  before 
milking  on  a  winter  morning? — I  do,  certainly.  If 
the  cattle  are  housed  in  properly  constructed  stalls  it 
is  nine-tenths  of  the  battle  of  keeping  them  clean. 
If  you  put  two  cows  into  a  stall  in  which  they  will 
fit,  they  will  be  both  clean  in  the  morning,  but  if  you 
give  them  too  much  room  they  will  be  dirty. 

9003.  I  have  never  seen  any  method,  except,  perhaps, 
bails,  which  would  prevent  a  cow  from  being  dirty  in 
the  stall? — Your  stalls  are  too  wide  or  that  could  not 
occur. 

9004.  I  have  some  sixty  to  eighty  cows.  I  have 
been  up  at  four  or  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
I  found  it  impossible  to  keep  them  clean? — In  our 
dairies  the  cattle  are  generally  bedded  at  night  in 
hay  or  straw,  and  I  find  they  generally  rise  clean.  If 
the  stalls  were  properly  constructed  and  the  cattle  have 
not  excessive  room  they  will  be  clean. 

9005.  We  have  had  some  evidence  before  us  which 
shows  that,  especially  in  the  case  of  tuberculous 
animals,  the  danger  of  infection  from  small  particles 
of  dung  getting  into  the  milk  is  very  serious,  perhaps 
more  serious  than  any  other? — I  don't  agree  with  that. 
Tuberculosis  in  that  part  of  the  cattle  compared  with 
other  parts  of  their  anatomy  would  not  be  one  case 
in  a  thousand.  Nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  cases 
out  of  a  thousand  would  affect  the  thorax. 

9006.  What  I  rather  gathered  was  that  if  an  animal 
is  tuberculous  at  all,  and  passing  the  tubercle  bacilli 
in  the  faeces,  it  is  much  more  concentrated  in  that 
form? — That  is  quite  possible. 

9007.  You  make  some  reference  in  your  summary 
of  evidence  to  the  grooming  of  cattle.  Do  you  recom- 
mend brushing  the  udder? — No;  brushing  always 
makes  dust. 

9008.  You  think  at  all  events  that  there  is    a  fair 
chance  of  getting  clean  milk? — Certainly. 

9009.  Do  you  find  that  any  of  the  people 
insure  their  dairy  cattle? — Yes;  I  have  known  cattle 
to  be  insured,  and  some  of  the  insurance  companies 
will  accept  cattle. 

9010.  Dairy  cattle? — Yes;  but  as  far  as  I  know  the 
premium  is  prohibitive. 

9011.  These  cattle  that  are  insured  are  thorough- 
breds and  very  valuable  beasts? — I  am  speaking  of  a 
dairy  in  the  Castlereagh  district  with  which  I  am 
acquainted 

9012.  At  a  high  premium? — Yes. 

9013.  You  don't  yourself  know  anything  about  the 
scheme  of  cattle  insurance  that  prevails  in  France? — 
No. 

9014.  Because  it  occurred  to  a  good  many  people 
interested  in  these  matters  tJiat  it  might  be  a  way  of 
getting  clear  of  the  most  obviously  tuberculous  cattle 
to  refuse  to  insure  them? — I  often  thought  that  if 
some  organisation  was  got  together,  to  put  the  case 
for  tuberculosis  and  against  it  before  the  dairymen  ic 
this  country,  in  the  same  wav  as  the  Women's  National 
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Health  Association  is  putting  it  before  the  women,  that 
we  would  see  some  real  progress,  because  I  know  it 
has  been  astonishing  the  interest  evinced  in  tuberculosis 
by  the  women  folk.  I  would  strongly  suggest,  if  it  were 
possible,  to  get  the  Women's  National  Health  Associa- 
tion to  extend  their  field  of  labour  to  educate  the 
farmers  and  dairykeepers'  wives  to  understand  that  this 
disease  is  preventible  and  contagious.  So  soon  as  you 
awaken  that  interest  I  think  you  will  have  done  more 
to  get  rid  of  tuberculosis  even  than  by  the  slaughtering 
of  those  cattle. 

9015.  Miss  McNeill. — Mr.  Wilson  asked  you  about 
the  lay  inspectors? — Yes. 

9016.  Do  you  think  that  the  appointment  is 
occasionally  "desirable? — It  may  be  occasionally 
desirable. 

9017.  Supplementary  to  the  veterinary  inspection? — 
Yes. 

9018.  Can  you  suggest  anything  fhat  would  assist 
one  to  realise  what  should  be  the  proper  qualification 
for  these  inspectors? — In  the  first  instance,  I  think 
every  lay  inspector  should  have  a  certificate  of  the 
Royal  Sanitary  Institute  in  one  of  its  branches  suitable 
lor  his  work,  and  I  should  make  moat  searching 
inquiries  into  his  moral  character,  and  unless  he  was 
a  man  of  undoubted  honesty  and  respectability  I  would 
not  employ  him  at  any  price.  I  think  that  the 
veterinary  officer  or  the  medical  officer,  as  the  case 
may  be,  should  be  required  to  report  to  his  Board 


concerning  the  manner  in  which  this  inspector  carried 
out  his  duties.  Officers  of  that  type  should  be 
appointed  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Executive 
Sanitary  Officer,  because  he  is  the  man  who  is  on 
common  ground  and  can  instruct  whatever  officer  is 
necessary. 

9019.  How  does  milk  come  into  your  district? — In 
carts,  and  in  some  cases  in  cans  by  rail. 

9020.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  railway  facilities 
for  the  carriage  of  milk? — It  seems  to  be  fairly  good. 
If  there  is  anything  amiss  it  is  the  fault  of  the  people 
who  send  the  milk.  I  think  the  railway  companies 
have  treated  them  very  well,  so  far  as  I  know.  I 
should  like  to  draw  attention  to  the  manner  in  which 
I  see  milk  delivered  at  the  houses  by  the  retailers. 
It  is  quite  a  common  thing,  if  one  is  out  in  the 
morning,  to  see  the  milk  at  the  door-steps  in  a  can 
without  a  lid.  That  is  not  so  true  of  recent  years  as  it 
was,  because  I  know  the  City  Authorities  have  been 
very  keen  on  that  particular  question,  but  it  is  such 
a  contrast  to  see  the  milk  sent  out  in  sealed  bottles. 

9021.  It  makes  it  more  expensive? — In  a  case  of  this 
kind  expense  should  not  be  counted.  You  can  lift  the 
bottle  and  see  if  it  is  clean.  It  is  very  much  more 
to  be  preferred  than  milk  supplied  in  any  other  way. 

The  Chairman. — We  are  very  much  obliged,  Mr. 
Barry,  for  the  very  interesting  views  you  have  placed 
before  us. 
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9022.  The  Chairman.— You  are  Clerk  of  the  Rural 
District  Council  of  Newtownards? — Yes. 

9023.  We  have  had  the  advantage  of  having  witnesses 
from  your  district  this  morning.  We  have  learned 
from  them  the  provisions  that  have  been  adopted  for 
the  carrying  out  of  the  Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order 
in  the  Newtownards  district.  I  notice  in  your  precis 
of  evidence  you  state  that  the  population  of  your  rural 
district  is  41,920?— Yes. 

9024.  And  that  there  are  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  registered  dairies,  and  about  fifteen  hundred  cows, 
in  your  district? — Yes. 

9025.  I  also  notice  that  you  supply  milk  to  Belfast, 
Bangor,  Donaghadee,  and  Newtownards  urban  dis- 
tricts ? — Yes. 

9026.  Do  you  supply  a  considerable  quantity  of  milk 
to  Belfast?— Yes. 

9027.  Has  any  request  been  made  by  the  Belfast 
Authorities  for  permission  to  go  into  your  district? — 
They  made  application  under  section  19  of  the  Tuber- 
culosis Act.  The  Local  Government  Board  sent  the 
application  to  my  Authority.  The  Belfast  Authority, 
in  their  application,  referred  to  three  dairies  as  being 
in  my  district.  Two  of  these  dairies  were  not  in  my 
district  at  all.  Regarding  the  other  dairy,  the  man 
had  only  purchased  the  farm,  and  had  only  started 
selling  milk  two  days.  Bangor  also  made  application, 
on  the  ground  of  preventing  the  spread  of  infectious 
disease,  for  power  to  inspect  dairies  in  my  rural  district. 

9028.  Was  the  power  given  or  withheld? — It  was 
withheld. 

9029.  What  was  the  view  entertained  by  your 
Council? — My  Council  opposed  the  Belfast  application, 
on  the  ground  that  the  statements  made  in  the  applica- 
tion were  erroneous  and  unfounded.  In  the  case  of 
the  Bangor  application,  there  was  only  one  case  of 
scarlatina  reported  to  us  from  the  Bangor  Rural 
Electoral  Division  prior  to  this  outbreak  of  disease  in 
Bangor,  and  there  was  no  milk  sold  from  said  house. 
The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  our  rural  district  was 
also  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Bangor  town, 
and  reported  that  the  infection  came  from  trippers  from 
Belfast. 

9030.  So  your  authority  were  satisfied  that  there 
was  no  reasonable  ground  for  suspecting  the  milk  from 
your  district  as  being  the  cause  of  infection? — Yes. 

9031.  It  was  not  because  you  had  any  general  dislike 
to  the  invasion  of  other  officers  coming  into  your 
district? — We  have. 

9032.  If  a  demand  was  made  by  the  Belfast 
Authorities  to  go  into  your  district,  in  order  to  inspect 
the  condition  under  which  milk  is  produced,  what 
would  be  the  view  of  your  Council  on  that  question? — ■ 
They  would  refuse  the  application  on  this  ground, 
that  we  do  our  best  to  administer  the  Order  as  well 
as  possible. 


9033.  Supposing  the  Belfast  Authorities  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  you  were  not  doing  your  best,  what 
would  you  do  under  these  circumstances? — We  would 
refuse,  because  we  believe  that  their  coming  into  our 
district  would  be  a  source  of  continual  annoyance. 

9034.  You  think  there  would  be  a  conflict  between 
your  officers  and  their  officers? — Yes,  and  a  conflict 
between  the  Veterinary  Inspector  and  a  layman  coming 
to  supervise  his  work. 

9035.  I  can  understand  that  a  professional  man 
would  lesent  having  his  work  supervised  by  a  layman, 
but  supposing  the  Belfast  Authorities  sent  out  their 
Veterinary  Inspector,  would  there  be  the  same  objection 
in  that  case? — We  would  still  object,  because  we 
believe  that  they  have  sufficient  safeguards,  and  they 
have  also  the  Local  Government  Inspector.  We,  as 
a  Rural  Council,  actually  invited  the  Local  Government 
Board  Inspector  to  go  round  our  dairies  and  see  them. 

9036.  And  you  think  your  house  is  properly  in  order 
at  the  present  time,  and  that  you  do  not  need  assistance 
from  Belfast,  superior  as  it  is? — We  don't  acknow- 
ledge their  superiority. 

9037.  With  regard  to  the  scarcity  of  milk,  we  have 
evidence  that  in  two  or  three  localities  in  your  rural 
district  there  was  such  a  scarcity.  Have  you  formed 
any  opinion  on  that  subject? — I  have  inquired  through 
the  Medical  Officers  of  Health  and  others,  and  I  find 
there  is  a  scarcity  of  milk  in  some  districts. 

9038.  Where  people  who  have  money  to  buy  cannot 
get  it?— That  is  so. 

9039.  What  are  these  districts? — Round  Carrowdore 
and  Ardmillan,  in  which  there  are  only  two  registered 
dairies,  and  there  are  also  other  places. 

9040.  Do  you  state  that  there  are  persons  in  your 
district  who  are  unable  to  obtain  milk  for  money  without 
going  an  unreasonable  distance? — I  have  heard  of  several 
cases  from  the  medical  officers,  and  I  mentioned  them 
to  my  Public  Health  Committee,  and  two  of  the 
members  of  that  Committee  told  me  that  one  of  the 
persons  could  get  milk,  but  he  would  not  go  for  it  at 
the  stipulated  hour. 

9041.  The  vendor  refuses  to  have  his  domestic 
arrangements  upset  by  having  people  coming  for  small 
quantities  of  milk  at  all  hours? — Yes.  The  greatest  diffi- 
culty is  in  the  Tullynakill  division.  There  are  no  dairy 
carts  sent  into  the  district,  and  condensed  milk  is  used 
in  that  district- 

9042.  Is  there  a  large  trade  in  condensed  milk  in 
that  district? — Yes. 

9043.  And  you  also  say  that  "  I  spoke  to  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  and  he  told  me  that  he  had  a  large 
number  of  people  who  were  ill,  and  he  recommended 
milk,  and  the  farmers  very  generously  gave  them  the 
milk  and  charged  nothing  for  it  "? — Yes. 

9044.  So  that  in  the  case  of  illness  there  is  enough 
of  good  nature  left  to  supply  the  milk? — Yes. 
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9045.  Do  you  think  the  children  of  the  district  get 
enough  of  milk? — I  don't  think  so. 

9046.  To  what  reason  do  you  attribute  that — is  it  to 
want  of  ability  to  buy  it,  or  is  it  because  the  parents 
do  not  appreciate  the  value  of  milk  as  a  food? — They 
don't  appreciate  the  value  of  milk. 

9047.  Do  you  know  of  any  means  whereby  the  value 
of  milk  as  a  food  could  be  most  widely  disseminated? — 
There  was  a  similar  state  of  affairs  in  the  town  of 
Newtownards,  and  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  has 
for  some  time  issued  a  little  pamphlet,  an  annual 
report,  and  distributed  it  in  every  house,  and  the 
people  read  it  very  much,  and  thfy  have  now  a  better 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  milk  as  a  food. 

9048.  So  that  the  distribution  of  this  pamphlet  has 
been  educational  in  its  effects? — Yes. 

9049.  And  led  to  an  increased  supply? — I  don't  know 
that.  The  doctor  also  advocated  the  making  of  home- 
made bread. 

9050.  Has  the  number  of  cows  in  your  district 
decreased  or  increased? — I  cannot  say. 

9051.  Since  you  commenced  registration  has  there 
been  an  increase  or  decrease? — I  don't  think  there  is. 
It  has  been  practically  the  same. 

9052.  Is  there  any  district  in  j'our  division  where 
the  absence  of  milk  is  the  cause  of  a  real  grievance 
to  the  poorer  inhabitants? — The  only  place  I  know  of 
is  Tullynakill,  that  I  have  mentioned. 

9063.  Is  it  possible  that  in  that  district  people  may 
be  selling  small  quantities  of  milk  to  labourers  and 
others  without  being  registered? — I  don't  believe  so. 

9054.  Has  the  application  of  the  Order  be«n  respon- 
sible for  the  restriction  of  the  sale? — I  should  say  it 
has. 

9055.  People  will  not  sell  because  they  do  not  wish 
to  be  subjected  to  the  inspection  which  registration 
under  the  Order  imposes? — Yes. 

9056.  Mr.  Wilson. — Do  you  know  many  who  have 
gone  out  of  business  on  that  account? — I  know  seven 
or  eight. 

9057.  Is  that  in  the  district  in  which  the  scarcity 
exists? — No. 

9058.  Has  any  person  been  driven  out  of  the  trade 
or  abandoned  the  trade  in  this  district  where 
scarcity  exists  in  consequence  of  the  enforcement  of 
the  Order? — No.  In  one  place  that  I  know  of  there 
was  one  man,  and  he  was  giving  a  little  milk  to  two 
persons,  and  he  was  reported,  and  the  inspector  told 
him  that  he  would  have  to  cease  selling  or  get  regis- 
tered, and  the  man  stopped  selling. 

9059.  That  was  the  only  ease  in  that  particular 
district  in  which,  as  far  as  your  information  goes,  the 
sale  of  the  milk  was  abandoned  in  consequence  of  the 
Order  being  in  force? — Yes. 

9060.  Dr.  MooRHEAD. — Is  tuberculosis  a  notifiable 
disease  in  your  district? — Yes. 

9061.  Has  there  been  any  increase  or  decrease  in 
it? — If  you  look  at  the  statistics  at  page  2  of  my 
evidence  you  will  see  there  was  a  decrease.  The 
figures  show  a  decrease  from  3.5  to  1.79  per  thousand. 
In  the  three  latter  quarters  of  1905,  when  the  deaths 
from  tuberculosis  were  shown  separately  in  the 
Registrar-General's  return,  the  number  of  deaths  from 
tuberculosis  was  : — 

1905 —  96,  equal  to  a  death-rate  of  3  05  per  1,000  per  an. 

1906—  121  ,,  „  2-88 

1907—  119  2-83 

1908—  123  „  .,  2-93 

1909—  106  .,  ,.  2-52 

1910—  85  ,,  2-02 
1911,  and  three  quarters  of  the 

present  year,  56  deaths  =  1-79      ,,  ,, 

9062.  The  Chairman. — That  is  a  very  gratifying 
result? — I  have  taken  these  figures  from  the  Registrar- 
General's  returns. 

9063.  There  is  plenty  of  milk  to  be  had  in  your 
district? — Yes,  but  not  in  Tullynakill. 

9064.  Mr.  Wilson. — Do  the  labourers  use  goats? — 
Some  labourers  do:  we  have  recommended  them  all  to 
use  goats. 


9065.  Supposing  you  put  yourself  in  the  position  of 
the  medical  officer  in  charge  of  Belfast,  and  you 
discovered  that  the  Antrim  District  Council  did  not 
enforce  the  veterinary  inspection  of  the  cattle,  would 
you  not  in  that  case,  for  the  health  of  the  city,  be 
very  anxious  to  obtain  power  to  go  out  and  inspect 
the  dairies? — No.  I  would  appeal  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  to  see  that  the  Order  was  enforced.  I 
don't  see  how  a  layman  can  enforce  the  Order. 

9066.  I  will  put  it  to  you  in  another  way — would 
you  prevent  the  milk  of  that  district  coming  into  the 
city? — Yes,  until  the  Order  was  in  force. 

9067.  Dr.  Moorhead. — Do  the  people  object  to  the 
notification  of  tuberculosis? — No.  We  send  the 
patients  a  little  book  containing  instructions.  I  should 
also  add  that  where  there  was  a  case  of  tuberculosis, 
long  before  the  Tuberculosis  Prevention  Act 
became  law,  our  Council  had  the  houses, 
clothes,  etc.,  disinfected.  As  Executive  Sanitary 
Officer,  when  I  get  a  report  from  one  of  the 
Medical  Officers  of  Health  that  there  is  a  case 
of  infectious  disease,  or  when  a  case  is  removed 
to  hospital  before  I  get  the  report,  I  send  the  man 
to  disinfect  the  house  with  formalin,  and  to  bring  all 
the  clothes  worn  by  the  patient,  and  all  the  bed-clothes, 
etc.,  to  the  steam  disinfector  to  be  disinfected.  At 
the  same  time  I  send  a  notice,  marked  "A,"  to  the 
Sanitary  Sub-Officer,  as  the  responsible  person  who  has 
to  see  that  the  orders  are  obeyed;  one  marked  "  B  ''  to 
the  person  disinfecting,  and  one  marked  "  C  "  to  the 
head  of  the  house  where  the  person  suffering  has  been 
removed.  You  will  notice  that  any  person  who  is  suffering 
from,  or  who  has  been  in  contact  with  the  person 
suft'ering  from  infectious  disease,  is  forbidden  to  milk 
or  to  handle  milk  vessels,  and  the  Sanitary  Sub-Officer 
visits  to  see  that  these  orders  are  complied  with.  Not 
only  that,  but  in  the  case  of  a  person  who  did  not  attend 
to  these  matters,  we  have  taken  legal  proceedings  against 
him.  For  instance,  a  man  near  Dundonald  did  not 
attend  fully  to  the  directions  of  the  Council,  and  we 
issued  a  summons  against  him,  and  he  attended  the 
Council  meeting,  and  assured  the  Council  that  he  was 
not  aware  of  the  provisions  of  the  notice.  When  a 
person  is  isolated  at  home  a  letter  is  sent  to  the  head 
of  the  house  in  the  following  terms  : — 

"  It  has  been  reported  to  me  that  

an  inmate  of  your  house,  is  suffering  from  

and  that  you  have  decided  to  isolate  and  have  the 
patient  nursed  at  home.  I  am  to  enclose  you  a  state- 
ment showing  what  precautions  you  are  to  take  in 
this  matter  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease. 
I  would  particularly  draw  your  attention  to  Article  7, 
and  warn  you  not  to  allow  any  person  suffering,  or 
ivho  has  been  in  contact  with  the  person  suffering, 
or  with  the  attendant,  to  milk  or  handle  milk  vessels, 
or  any  food  for  human  consumption.  Of  course, 
there  is  a  severe  penalty  for  any  person  who  offends 
against  any  of  these  points." 

9068.  The  Chairman. — I  do  not  think  it  necessary 
to  take  you  through  your  entire  evidence,  as  we  have 
already  had  the  advantage  of  hearing  other  witnesses 
from  your  district,  and,  of  course,  we  got  a  good  deal  of 
information  from  them.  We  do  not  think  it  necessary, 
therefore,  to  go  over  the  same  ground  again  with  you? 
— I  am  anxious  to  point  out,  with  regard  to  the  cases 
of  scarlatina  in  Bangor,  that  it  was  not  from  any  dairy 
in  our  district.  We  take  every  possible  precaution  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  infectious  disease. 

9069.  Mr.  H.  L.  Reynolds,  Food  and  Drugs  Inspector 
under  the  Belfast  Corporation,  addressing  the  Com- 
mission, said — Mr.  Chaimian,  I  imderstand  an 
impression  has  been  conveyed  to  the  Commission 
with  regard  to  sweet  milk,  that  in  ease  of  a  sample 
containing  only  2-6  per  cent,  of  fat,  we  do  not  take 
any  action  in  that  case.  What  I  meant  to  say  was 
that  if  the  milkman's  previous  character  was  good,  and 
if  we  found  the  percentage  slightly  below  the  standard, 
we  cautioned  him  and  took  other  samples  of  his  milk, 
and  if  we  found  it  wrong  again  we  brought  him  before 
the  court.  In  this  way  we  don't  allow  them  to  con- 
tinue to  sell  below  the  legal  standard. 


The  Commission  adjourned  at  6.15  p.w.  till  the  following  morning. 


2  N  2 
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TWENTY-FIRST  DAY.— SATURDAY,  17th  FEBRUARY,  1912. 

The  Commissioners  resumed  their  Sittings  in  the  City  flu]],  Belfast,  at  10.30  a.m. 

Present : — P.  J.  O'Neill,  Esq.  (Chairman) ;  Miss   Margaret  McNeill  ;   Sir  Stewart 
WooDHODSE,  M.D. ;  Qeorge  A.  MooRHEAD,  Esq.,  F.R.c.s.i. ;  and  Alec.  G.  Wilson,  Esq. 

S.  W.  Strange,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


Dr.  Charles 

9070.  The  Chairman. — You  are  Superintendent 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  in  Castlereagh? — Yes. 

9071.  Is  there  a  scarcity  of  milk  amongst  the  poorer 
class  in  that  district? — I  do  not  thinli  so,  sir. 

9072.  So  far  as  your  experience  goes  you  have  not 
seen  any  case  in  which  those  who  were  able  to  buy 
were  unable  to  procure  mills? — No. 

9073.  Are  there  a  great  many  labourers'  cottages  in 
your  district? — No. 

9074.  Is  there  an  industrial  popidation  of  any  class 
in  the  district? — Chiefly  dairying  and  villa  residences. 

9075.  So  that  the  dairy  employee  has  always 
sufficient  milk? — Yes. 

9076.  Have  you  ever  been  requested  to  make  any 
report  on  the  dairies  in  that  district? — I  had  charge  of 
the  dairies  before  the  veterinary  inspector  was 
appointed  three  years  ago. 

9077.  Comparing  their  condition  to-day  with  three 
years  ago,  have  they  improved? — Yes,  very  much. 

9078.  And  I  suppose  there  is  still  need  for  further 
improvement? — Yes.  Especially  in  the  poorer  class  of 
dairy. 

0079.  The  small  and  poorer  class  of  farmer  has,  of 
course,  less  efficient  equipment? — Yes;  the  better  class 
dairies  are  very  good. 

9080.  Are  there  many  of  these  small  dairy  pro- 
prietors?— There  are  a  good  many. 

9081.  Do  they  send  their  milk  to  Belfast?— Yes ;  in 
fact  it  practically  all  goes  in,  except  v.  hat  is  used  in 
Holy  wood . 

9082.  With  regard  to  cleanliness,  do  you  find  that 
the  habits  of  the  people  are  careful  with  regard  to 
their  clothes  and  hands? — The  poorer  people  are  care- 
less. 

9083.  Have  you  traced  an  outbreak  of  fever  to  milk 
in  your  district? — Yes,  we  had  typhoid. 

9084.  Did  the  Public  Health  Authority  seek  power 
to  inspect  the  place? — No,  they  just  came  out. 

9085.  And  no  objection  was  made? — No. 

9086.  The  Council,  so  far  as  you  know,  do  not  enter- 
tain any  feeling  adverse  to  the  right  of  the  Belfast 
Authority  to  go  out  and  see  in  what  condition  the  milk 
is  produced? — I  think  they  have  a  perfect  right,  and, 
peisonally,  I  would  be  glad  to  see  them. 

9087.  I  am  not  speaking  of  your  own  feeling,  but 
the  feeling  of  the  District  Council? — At  first  they  were 
a  bit  irritable,  but  that  passed  away.  They  did  not 
at  first  understand  the  object  of  the  inspection,  and 
when  they  did  they  had  not  the  same  objection. 

9088.  Are  any  milk  records  kept  in  your  district? — 
No. 

9089.  Would  it  not  be  useful?— Yes.  There  is  an 
enormous  sacrifice  of  young  cattle  all  over  the  district. 
They  never  breed  from  them  at  all,  practically. 

9090.  They  only  milk  them  for  one  milking  period, 
and  then  fatten  them  ofE? — Yes. 

9091.  In  a  district  such  as  that  the  advantage  is  not 
quite  so  apparent,  because  it  is  only  by  keeping  tho 
record  for  a  fixed  period  of  twelve  months  that  one 
can  really  realise  what  is  the  most  profitable  aairj 
cow  to  keep? — It  is  a  pity  to  kill  a  good  cow.  If  you 
had  a  good  class  of  cow  people  would  keep  her. 

9092.  Your  view  is  this,  that  if  an  animal  had 
established  a  good  record  as  a  milker,  a  market 
could  be  found  for  her,  and  she  would  pass  into  the 
hands  of  one  who  would  be  likely  to  keep  her  for  a 
number  of  years?— Yes.  The  present  system  must  be 
a  tremendous  wastage. 

9093.  Has  your  veterinary  inspector  ever  consulted 
you  about  milk  from  tuberculous  udders? — He  does, 
but  I  attend  chiefly  to  the  water  supply.  He  looks 
after  the  cattle  absolutely. 


)'Neill  examined. 

9094.  Is  there  an  efficient  water  supply  in  the 
district?— Yes. 

9095.  And  are  reasonable  facilities  made  for  the 
cleansing  of  the  vessels? — Yes.  Everyone  of  them 
has  a  milk-house  to  keep  their  vessels.  The  vessels 
are  kept  perfectly  clean,  and  are  always  open  to 
inspection  in  the  milk-house. 

9096.  Have  prosecutions  ever  been  ordered  owing  to 
tlic  condition  of  the  vessels? — Not  for  the  milk  vessels 
at  all,  but  in  regard  to  the  byres. 

9097.  No  record  of  any  kind  is  kept  with  regard  to 
the  product  of  the  cow  as  ;i  milk-producing  machine, 
and  the  cow-keepers  simply  buy  what  they  get  in  the 
market  and  sell  whether  good  or  bad? — Sell  it  to  the 
butcher. 

9098.  Do  they  make  high-class  beef? — Some  of  them 
are  pretty  good. 

9099.  And  you  think  a  weeding  out  of  the  unprofit- 
able animals  would  help  to  increase  the  milk  supply? — 
Yes.  If  a  man  could  get  an  800  gallon  strain,  instead 
of  a  600  gallon  strain,  he  is  bound  to  make  profit. 

9100.  And  carrying  on  at  profitable  trade  there  would 
be  less  tendency  to  adulterate  the  milk? — Yes. 

9101.  It  is  mostly  the  poor  people  who  are  subject 
to  the  temptation  of  adding  to  their  income  by  illegiti- 
mate means? — They  are  the  ones  in  our  district  who 
give  all  the  trouble,  because  they  have  not  the  money 
to  make  the  necessary  alterations  in  their  premises, 
and  they  have  not  a  good  class  of  cattle. 

9102.  Limited  capital  compels  them  to  buy  a  bad 
class  of  cattle? — Yes,  I  think  that  is  so. 

9103.  Have  you  ever  discovered  cows  that  per- 
sistently yielded  milk  below  the  legal  standard? — Yes. 
I  know  of  a  cow  giving  only  2^  per  cent,  of  fat. 

9104.  And  milk  of  that  quality  would  leave  the 
vendors  liable  to  prosecution? — No  doubt,  but  that  is 
a  rare  case. 

9105.  But  it  is  by  no  means  an  impossible  case? — 
It  happens  over  and  over  again. 

9106.  That  danger  is  not  so  great  if  there  is  a 
number  of  cows  in  the  herd  and  the  milk  is  mixed? — 
Yes.  One  or  two  bad  cows  would  never  be  noticed 
amongst  thirty  or  forty  cattle. 

9107.  You  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  keeping  of 
records  would  be  of  enormous  advantage  to  the  dairy- 
man?— Yes.  He  has  no  idea  of  what  quantity  of 
milk  his  cows  are  yielding. 

9108.  Do  you  think  the  people  would  adopt  the 
keeping  of  rexjords? — They  never  would  think  of  doing 
it  except  an  inspector  was  sent  round. 

9109.  If  the  advantages  were  brought  home  to  them, 
do  you  think  that  they  would  be  inclined  to  take  it 
up? — You  would  have  to  send  an  inspector  round. 

9110.  That  would  mean  expense? — The  Government 
send  round  inspectors  to  teach  other  things.  He  need 
not  go  to  all  the  dairies. 

9111.  Is  there  any  other  question  that  you  would 
like  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Commission  to. 
Dr.  O'Neill?  Do  you  take  any  interest  in  the  dairy 
business? — Yes.  The  bulls  of  to-day  are  not  of  a 
milking  strain.  Cattle  are  giving  less  milk  than  they 
did. 

9112.  So  that  the  dairy  cow  of  to-day  is  a  less 
efficient  servant  than  the  cow  that  was  kept  twenty 
or  thirty  years  ago? — The  farmers  try  to  buy  a  dairy 
cow  that  will  give  a  pretty  fair  return  after  the  milking 
period.  It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  get  an  animal  that 
will  answer  both  for  beef  and  milk. 

9113.  When  a  man  is  buying  he  has  his  eye  on 
the  sale  at  the  same  time? — Yes. 

9114.  He  would  be  inclined  to  buy  an  animal  that 
would  put  on  flesh  rapidly? — Yes. 

9115.  You  suggest,  in  your  summary  of  evidence, 
that  the  milk  should  be  tested  by  a  competent  person 
once  a  month  for  butter  fat? — Yes,  and  for  quantity. 
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9116.  And  who  would  you  suggest  that  person  should 
be? — Some  person  under  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 

9117.  This  test  would  be  only  for  persons  supplying 
the  milk?— Yes. 

9118.  "What  standard  would  you  have? — The  present 
standard  is  fair,  but  certainly  I  do  not  think  it  should 
be  reduced. 

9119.  Is  there  much  tuberculosis  in  cattle  in  your 
district? — No.  There  is  a  good  class  of  cattle  in  the 
district,  and  the  byres  are  very  good.  Some  byres 
are  better  than  what  the  Order  requires. 

9120.  Is  tuberculosis  prevalent  in  your  district 
amongst  human  beings? — No;  it  is  an  agricultural 
district. 

9121.  And  a  good  milking  strain  in  the  cows  is 
what  you  want? — Yes. 

9122.  Mr.  Wilson. — Are  you  of  opinion  that  the 
Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order  has  reduced  the  quantity 
of  milk  available  in  the  district? — No. 

9123.  You  are  not  acquainted  with  any  large  number 
of  people  who  have  given  up  the  business  in  con- 
sequence of  this  Order? — No;  I  do  not  think  any  have 
done  so. 

9124.  And  I  gather  from  what  you  said  that  there 
has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  the  condition  in 
which  dairy  cattle  are  kept  in  the  district? — Yes. 

9125.  Within  three  or  four  years? — Yes.  Every  year 
they  are  building  new  byres,  and  they  are  building 
very  superior  ones. 

9126.  The  Chairman. — Are  they  building  on  loan? — 
No;  the  people  are  very  well  ofi. 

9127.  And  can  make  this  capital  expenditure? — Yes. 
They  can  quite  afford  it.  They  keep  twenty  and  thirty 
cows  all  the  year  round. 

9128.  Mr.  Wilson. — Have  you  formed  any  opinion 
OD  the  matter  of  licensing? — I  would  be  in  favour  of  it. 

9129.  When  you  take  a  ease  before  the  Court,  are 
you  supported  by  the  Bench? — The  fines  are  very,  very 
small ;  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

9130.  You  would  like  better  support  than  you  get 
sometimes? — The  magistrates  are  in  a  very  difficult 
position.  A  great  many  of  them  belong  to  the  country. 
They  do  not  seem  to  realise  the  gravity  of  the  case 
at  all.  Where  you  have  a  resident  magistrate  you  are 
fairly  safe.  The  local  men  are  got  at  in  a  great  many 
eases. 

9131.  Sir  Stewaut  Woodhouse. — Are  there  many 
samples  of  milk  taken  for  analysis  in  your  place? — The 
milk  from  our  district  is  all  brought  into  Belfast,  and 
is  looked  after  by  the  city  authorities  then. 

9132.  Miss  McNeill. — We  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
evidence  with  regard  to  the  practicability  or  otherwise 
of  the  Widal  test  as  a  precaution  against  the  typhoid 
carrier.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  on  the  matter? 
— These  carriers  seem  to  be  very  serious.  There  was 
one  in  our  district  that  we  believe  gave  a  great  deal 
of  trouble. 

9133.  Some  witnesses  suggest  that  all  engaged  in 
the  actual  handling  of  the  milk  should  be  subjected  to 
the  test? — I  am  afraid  they  would  object  to  that— the 
workers. 

9134.  On  what  grounds? — I  have  great  doubts  if 
they  would  allow  it  to  be  done.  They  would  have  a 
sentimental  feeling,  but,  of  course,  the  test  would  not 
do  them  any  harm. 

9135.  But  that  sentimental  objection  could  be  over- 
come?— It  might  be. 

9136.  We  had  the  opinion  of  a  certain  witness  here 
who  said  that  it  would  cost  about  £1,500  to  carry  out 
the  test,  on  the  calculation  that  the  number  of  dairy 
workers  in  the  city  was  four  hundred.  He  estimated 
the  test  at  5/-  per  head,  and  four  tests  of  each  person 
in  the  year.  Was  that  estimate  of  £1,500  an  error? — 
It  is,  no  doubt,  a  serious  thing  if  you  have  a  carrier 
going  about  a  district. 

9137.  The  Chairman. — You  would  compromise  by 
having  a  person  under  close  inspection? — Yes,  anyone 
who  had  been  affected. 

9138.  Mr.  Barry,  your  Veterinary  Inspector, 
suggested  yesterday  that  there  should  be"  a  notification 
of  cases  of  infectious  disease? — Yes. 

9139.  Arising  either  in  herds  or  workers? — Yes, 
because  you  cannot  get  at  the  disease  soon  enough. 

9140.  He  also  suggested  a  notification  fee? — Yes, 
that  would  be  a  small  thing — half-a-crown. 

9141.  And  thai  there  should  be  a  penalty  for  non- 
notification?— I  think  ihat  is  quite  right.  I  think  you 
cannot  be  careful  enough  about  milk.  The  thing  is  to 
find  out  the  disease  as  soon  as  possible,  especially 
scarlet  fever. 


9142.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  trouble  about 
notification  throughout  the  country? — In  my  district 
there  was  none  at  all. 

9143.  Dr.  Robert  Thomson,  Chairman,  Public 
Health  Committee,  Belfast,  addressing  the  Commission, 
said  : — Mr.  Chairman,  I  crave  your  indulgence  for  a 
moment.  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  take  exception  to  a 
statement  Dr.  O'Neill  has  made;  but  if  you  will  allow 
me,  I  will  read  the  correspondence  which  has  passed 
between  the  Clerk  of  the  Castlereagh  Rural  District 
Council  and  the  Town  Clerk  of  Belfast  : — 

"  Clerk's  Office,  Union  Workhouse, 

"  Belfast,  16th  January,  1909. 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  am  directed  by  the  Rural  District 
Council  of  Castlereagh  to  inform  you  that  complaint 
has  been  made  to  them  by  their  veterinary  inspector 
that  an  official  of  the  City  Corporation  is  in  the 
habit  of  inspecting  dairies  and  cowsheds  in  the  rural 
district;  this  action  has  created  some  irritation  in 
the  minds  of  the  persons  whose  premises  are  so 
inspected,  which  has  a  tendency  to  interfere  with 
the  proper  discharge  of  the  veterinary  inspector's 
duties.  The  Council  respectfully  suggest  that  these 
inspections  should  be  made  in  future  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Section  4  of  the  Infectious 
Diseases  Prevention  Act,  1890. 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

"J.  W.  ROBB. 
"  Sir  Samuel  Black,  Town  Clerk,  Belfast." 


"  City  Hall,  Belfast, 

"  21st  January,  1909.  - 

"  Dear  Sir, — Your  letter  of  the  16th  inst.  was 
before  the  Public  Health  Committee  at  their  meeting 
to-day,  when  I  was  instructed  to  say  in  reply  that 
the  Committee  were  greatly  surprised  to  learn  that 
the  Rural  District  Council  of  Castlereagh,  their 
ofiBcers,  or  the  proprietors  of  dairies  in  their  district, 
should  object  to  an  officer  of  the  Belfast  Corporation 
inspecting  dairies  from  which  milk  is  supplied  to 
the  citizens  of  Belfast;  that  inspection  should  create 
irritation  in  the  minds  of  the  persons  whose  premises 
are  so  inspected  convinces  the  Committee  of  the 
necessity  for  such  inspection.  The  Committee,  recog- 
nising the  duty  of  protecting  the  health  of  the 
citizens,  do  not  propose,  as  suggested  by  the 
Castlereagh  Rural  District  Council,  to  limit  these 
inspections  to  occasions  coming  within  the  provisions 
of  Section  4  of  the  Infectious  Diseases  Act,  1890, 
but  they  intend  to  apply  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  for  an  order  under  Section  19  of  the  Tuber- 
culosis Prevention  (Ireland)  Act,  1908,  authorising 
them  to  exercise  in  relation  to  any  dairies  outside 
the  city  from  which  milk  is  supplied  within  the 
city  all  the  powers  which  they  at  present  have  in 
relation  to  dairies  in  the  city. 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

"  SAMUEL  BLACK,  Town  Clerk, 

"  J.  W.  Robb,  Esq.,  Clerk  to  the  Castlereagh 
Rural  District  Council,  Union  Workhouse, 
Belfast." 

I  would  make  a  request — I  see  that  the  Belfast  Rural 
District  Council  take  exception  to  a  statement  I  made 
in  the  course  of  my  evidence  before  the  Commission, 
that  they  did  not  facilitate  the  Public  Health  Com- 
mittee. I  said  that  they  threw  obstacles  in  our  way 
at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  diphtheria.  They  have 
appointed  their  Chairman  to  give  evidence,  and  I 
would  ask,  if  he  gives  evidence,  that  you  would  allow 
Mr.  Harris,  Assistant  Town  Clerk,  to  read  the  corres- 
pondence that  took  place  between  the  Town  Clerk  and 
the  Belfast  Rural  District  Council. 

9144.  The  Chairman. — What  I  understood  Dr, 
O'Neill  to  convey  was  this,  that  up  to  a  certain  period 
he  believed  his  Council  was  somewhat  opposed  to  the 
inspection  from  outside  authorities,  but  he  thought, 
the  feeling  was  gradually  dying  out,  and  that  just  now", 
when  they  more  clearly  understood  the  purpose  for 
which  the  inspection  was  carried  out,  they  were  more 
favourably  disposed. 


Charles  O'Neill. — nth  February,  1912. 
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Dr.  O'Neill— That  is  so. 

Dr.  Thomson. — I  am  very  glad  of  that  explanation. 
I  did  not  hear  exactly  what  T>t-  O'Neill  said. 

The  Chairman. — That  is  what  I  understood  Dr. 
O'Neill  to  convey.  In  the  first  instance  he  gave  his 
own  opinion ;  and  I  asked  him  if  he  thought  his  Comicil 


entertained  the  same  view,  and  he  said  that  up  to  a 
certain  period  he  thought  they  were  hostile,  but  that 
recently  they  became  more  reasonable  when  they  recog- 
nised more  clearly  the  purpose  for  which  the  inspection 
was  carried  out. 


Mr.  Robert  J.  Porter  examined. 


9145.  The  Chairman. — You  are  a  solicitor  practising 
in  the  city  of  Belfast?- — -Yes. 

9146.  And  a  laud-owner  as  well? — -Yes.  I  am  a 
small  freeholder  of  sixty-seven  acres  of  land  outside 
of  Belfast,  in  addition  to  which  I  have  my  profession 
as  a  solicitor  here  for  the  past  thirty-three  years,  and 
owning  some  cattle  on  my  farm,  which  is  situate  at 
Carrickfergus.  I  am  interested  in  the  question  of  the 
milk  supply  of  the  city  and  its  purity.  1  have  been 
spoken  to  repeatedly  by  different  farmers  about  the 
onerous  conditions  under  which  the  milk  supply  is 
catered  for,  and  have  urged  upon  the  farmers  the 
necessity  for  their  byres  and  dwelling-houses  being 
more  sanitary  and  up-to-date,  but  I  have  been 
repeatedly  informed  by  them  that  they  dread  making 
alterations,  either  to  their  dwelling-houses  or  byres  in 
the  way  of  sanitary  or  other  improvements,  because 
immediately  they  do  so  the  Poor  Law  valuation  of 
their  houses  and  byres  is  raised  thereby,  a  tax  is  put 
upon  their  improvements.  I  think  this  is  a  very  vital 
point,  and  should  be  considered  by  the  Commission, 
as  I  believe  farmers  would  improve  their  dwelling- 
houses,  sanitary  accommodation,  and  byres,  if  they  got 
an  assurance  that  the  Poor  Law  valuation  of  their 
liouses,  etc.,  would  not  be  increased  for,  say,  a  period 
of  five  years  to  enable  them  to  reap  the  benefit  of 
their  outlay.  Of  course,  you  are  aware  that  the 
moment  a  farmer  makes  an  alteration  to  his  out- 
houses there  is  a  fresh  valuation,  because  the  vigilant 
eye  of  the  rate  collector,  who  is  paid  by  poundage, 
naturally  desires  an  increase  of  valuation.  I  would, 
therefore,  suggest  a  recommendation  by  your  Commis- 
sion that  legislation  should  provide  that  all  farmers 
making  proper  and  sanitary  arrangements  should  not 


be  rated  for,  say,  a  period  of  five  years.  There  is 
another  point  I  wish  to  bring  before  your  Commission, 
viz. — outside  the  city  of  Belfast  quite  a  number  of 
farm-houses  are  used  by  artisans,  clerks,  etc.,  for 
summer  holidays,  but  the  sanitary  arrangements  about 
the  houses  are  very  imperfect,  and  I  think  legislation 
should  be  carried  out  so  that  lodgers  in  farm-houses 
should  not  be  permitted  unless  proper  sanitary  arrange- 
ments were  efiected  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  local 
sanitary  authorities.  In  fact  I  know  instances  where 
the  families  leave  the  ordinary  sleeping  accommoda- 
tion and  go  to  out-houses  so  as  to  take  in  lodgers  for 
the  summer  time,  and  the  milk  used  in  the  farm- 
houses is  just  left  in  the  kitchen,  or  any  place  conve- 
nient, and  is  liable  to  get  contaminated. 

9147.  This  happens  on  the  confines  of  most  large 
cities? — Yes;  and  the  milk  is  left  in  the  kitchen,  and 
is  liable  to  contamination. 

9148.  Do  you  take  any  interest  in  the  breeding  of 
cattle  yourself? — Only  in  a  small  way. 

9149.  You  do  not,  I  suppose,  consider  yourself  an 
authority  on  breeds?— No,  sir;  I  have  a  few  West  High- 
land cattle  and  shorthorns  and  other  cattle,  but  I  would 
not  consider  them  up-to-date.  I  am  only  an  amateur. 
The  reason  that  I  spoke  here  to-day  is  that  in  ray 
thirty-three  years  of  experience  as  a  solicitor,  I  have 
been  spoken  to  by  farmers  and  residents  of  the  dis- 
trict as  to  the  deterrent  effect  of  increasing  the  valua- 
tion when  improvements  are  made  in  cattle  byres,  out- 
houses, etc. 

Thank  you  very  much.  We  are  very  much  obliged 
to  you,  Mr.  Porter. 


Mr.  W.  R.  Cresswell  examined. 


9150.  The  Chairman. — You  are  engaged  in  the  dairy 
trade? — Yes,  for  twenty-five  years. 

9151.  In  what  locality?— In  Belfast. 

9152.  In  the  city  of  Belfast? — No,  in  the  suburbs. 

9153.  Are  you  outside  the  city  area? — I  am  inside, 
on  the  border-line.  I  am  inside  for  my  premises  and 
outside  for  part  of  my  grazing.  The  premises  are 
inside  the  city. 

9154.  Do  you  keep  your  cows  for  one  milking  period 
only? — Partly.    I  breed  a  good  many  cattle  myself. 

9155.  You  have  land  enough  to  enable  you  to  breed 
cattle?— Yes. 

9156.  Do  you  keep  any  milk  records? — No. 

9157.  And  how  do  you  determine  the  animals  you 
will  keep  and  those  you  will  dispose  of? — -By  closely 
looking  after  one's  business  one  will  soon  find  that 
out. 

9158.  By  watching  the  cattle? — Yes. 

9159.  Dp  you  not  think  it  would  be  desirable  that 
you  should  have  some  definite  standard  to  judge  them 
by? — Yes,  I  agree  with  that. 

9160.  And  you  think  keeping  milk  records  would  be 
helpful  to  people  engaged  in  your  trade? — Yes.  I 
keep  my  best  cows  and  fatten  the  ones  that  are  not 
good. 

9161.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  keeping  of  milk 
records  would  be  good  in  your  case? — We  are  always 
in  such  a  hurry  in  the  morning.  That  is  the  difficulty 
about  keeping  the  records. 

9162.  You  do  agree  that  it  would  be  extremely  help- 
ful?—Yes. 

9163.  And  that  it  is  quite  possible,  even  whilst 
attending  closely  to  your  business,  you  might  be  some- 
times misled  and  form  erroneous  conclusions  as  to  the 
cow  that  will  yield  the  largest  quantity  of  milk? — You 
can  give  a  fair  estimate  of  that.  I  always  believe  in 
the  cow  that  milks  longest,  not  the  cow  that  gives  a 
large  quantity  of  milk  for  a  short  time. 


9164.  Do  you  not  think,  as  a  rule,  that  the  farmer 
believes  that  the  cow  yielding  a  large  flow  of  milk 
for  a  limited  period  is  the  best  milker? — I  have  kept 
records  enough  to  learn  that  the  opposite  is  the  case. 

9165.  I  am  not  talking  of  your  own  individual  view; 
but  taking  the  case  of  the  man  who  gives  very  little 
consideration  to  the  question,  do  you  not  think  that 
tlie  cow  that  gives  a  heavy  flow  for  a  limited  period 
is  the  animal  that  makes  an  impression  on  his  mind? 
— Yes. 

9166.  And  the  keeping  of  records  would  disabuse  his 
mind? — Yes,  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  to  have 
milk  records. 

9167.  What  kind  of  bull  do  you  use? — Jersey  and 
Ayrshire  for  crossing  purposes. 

9168.  What  becomes  of  the  calves? — I  always  have 
plenty  of  demand  for  them.    I  rear  the  best  myself. 

9169.  Notwithstanding  that  the  calves  are  crossed  in 
that  way,  you  have  a  demand? — Yes.  Yesterday  I 
had  an  order  from  one  man  for  twenty  calves. 

9170.  No  matter  what  breed? — They  knew  my  breed, 
and  how  particular  I  am  about  the  milk. 

9171.  It  is  rather  a  novelty  to  me  to  learn  that 
calves  bred  from  an  Ayrshire  bull  would  be  in  demand? 
— Anyone  that  has  any  experience  of  the  Ayrshires 
■Hill  soon  find  out  their  profitableness.  The  bull  calves 
make  very  fair  stores  as  bullocks. 

9172.  You  have  been  breeding  cattle  for  a  consider- 
able period? — Yes. 

9173.  What  would  the  difference  in  value  be  in, 
say,  a  two  and  a  half  year  bullock  with  an  Ayrshire 
cross  as  compared  with  a  shorthorn  cross  ? — If  you  take 
the  little  fatty  shorthorn,  there  is  no  difference. 

9174.  The  one  is  worth  as  much  as  the  other? — Yes, 
quite.  The  cross  out  of  the  Ayrshire  is  worth  quite 
as  much  as  the  fashionable  shorthorn — I  say  fashion- 
able shorthorn,  because  that  is  not  the  one  that  is 
best  for  breeding  stores.  It  is  a  shorthorn  bull  that 
has  some  points  about  him. 
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9175.  In  the  show  yards? — Yes.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  the  least  difference,  because  the  Ayrshire  will 
fatten  quicker. 

9176.  And  come  to  early  maturity? — Not  quite  so 

soon,  but  they  will  carry  flesh,  and  will  sell  well  in  the 
market. 

9177.  Do  you  also  use  a  Jersey  bull? — I  do. 

9178.  Before  we  pass  from  the  Ayrshire — do  you 
ever  keep  the  offspring  of  that  breed  for  milk? — Yes.  I 
breed  to  sell  also. 

9179.  If  you  established  a  breed  that  was  a  good 
milk-yielding  breed,  do  you  not  think  you  would  be 
likely  to  keep  that  in  your  own  herd?  Do  ycu  think 
that  the  produce  of  that  animal  is  a  better  milk-pro- 
ducing animal  than  the  ordinary  shorthorn? — It  is  far 
better.    There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

9180.  How  much  does  it  partake  of  the  Ayrshire?— 
A  great  deal. 

9181.  The  Ayrshire  is  rather  a  narrow  beast? — That 
is  quite  wrong;  she  is  very  wide  over  the  top.  That 
is  a  Jersey  you  are  thinking  of,  perhaps? 

9182.  No.— Of  course,  there  are  good  and  bad.  The 
Ayrshire  is  very  wide  over  the  top. 

9183.  I  am  not  talking  of  the  cow  at  all,  but  of  the 
bull? — The  bull  is  much  narrower. 

9184.  He  is  narrow  to  such  an  extent  that  his  back- 
bone is  almost  perceptible? — Yes. 

9185.  The  cow  is  quite  a  nice  animal  of  beautiful 
conformation.  The  bull  does  not  appeal  to  me  so 
much? — I  think  that  at  the  present  time,  in  regard  to 
the  heifer  cows  bred  out  of  a  half-breed  Jersey, 
there  is  no  shorthorn  at  the  same  age  would  be  any 
larger. 

9186.  With  regard  to  the  Jersey,  what  is  the  result 
of  the  cross? — You  get  a  very  milky  animal,  nice  to 
look  at,  and  valuable  in  the  market. 

9187.  Does  it  make  a  good  store? — The  bullocks 
don't.  I  would  not  recommend  the  bulls  in  that  case 
to  be  reared. 

9188.  But  notwithstanding  that  fact  you  get  a  lot 
for  your  calves? — I  never  send  the  half-bred  Jersey 
bull  calves  to  anyone  to  rear;  they  are  slink  calves. 

9189.  Are  not  all  your  calves  slaughtered  at  the 
abattoir? — The  half-bred  Jersey  bulls  and  the  bad 
calves  are.    Not  any  heifer  calves. 

9190.  Do  you  think  it  is  economically  sound  to  breed 
an  animal  that  must  be  sacrificed  in  that  way? — To 
get  the  heifers,  you  cannot  help  it. 

9191.  You  think  that  the  heifer  is  such  a  desirable 
animal  that,  on  the  chance  of  getting  one,  you  have 
the  cows  crossed  in  this  way? — Certainly. 

9192.  And  still  you  do  not  keep  these  heifers  and 
have  them  for  milking  yourself? — I  do  a  few  of  them; 
but  the  fact  is,  I  am  tempted  to  sell  them  owing  to 
the  price  I  am  offered. 

9193.  Dr.  MooEHEAD. — What  calves  do  you  say  are 
slaughtered  in  the  abattoir? — Only  the  cross-bred  bulls 
from  the  Jersey  and  the  bad  calves. 

9194.  The  Chairman.- — Have  you  ever  tried  breeding 
the  animals  a  second  time? — No,  except  in  one  case. 

9195.  And  what  was  the  cross  again? — That  heifer 
calf  I  mentioned,  and  the  bull  was  an  Ayrshire. 

9196.  So  that  there  are  two  crosses  of  Ayrshire? — 
No,  only  one — -it  is  a  shorthorn,  and  a  Jersey  on  the 
dam  side. 

9197.  Arc  these  fancy  animals,  that  are  bought  for 
villa  lawns  for  the  supply  of  private  residences? — Yes, 
but  there  are  lots  of  dairymen  want  them  in  order 
to  keep  up  the  quality  of  the  milk,  especially  the 
Jerseys. 

9198.  Have  you  known  individual  cows  that  yielded 
milk  below  the  legal  standard? — Yes. 

9199.  Persistently? — Yes.  I  had  a  cow  that  was 
registered  under  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
that  was  what  was  against  her.  She  gave  1,600 
gallons  in  the  year. 

9200.  That  comes  up  to  some  of  the  American 
stories? — The  record  was  kept. 

9201.  Was  the  milk  of  poor  quality?— That  is  right. 

9202.  What  standard  did  it  reach?— About  2-50,  and 
a  little  better  in  the  afternoon,  may  be  2'80  per  cent, 
of  fat. 

9203.  It  was  scarcely  ever  up  to  the  legal  standard? 
— Not  until  she  came  down  in  her  milk. 

9204.  When  the  quantity  decreased  the  quality  went 
up? — Yes. 

9205.  Have  you  noticed  that  there  is  a  marked  dif- 
ference between  the  quality  of  the  morning  and  even- 
ing milk? — Yes. 


9206.  If  you  had  chanced  to  sell  the  milk  of  that 
cow  in  the  city,  and  a  sample  was  taken  and  a  prose- 
cution instituted,  you  probably  would  have  been  con- 
victed of  selling  adulterated  milk? — Yes.  It  is  one  of 
the  dangers  of  the  trade  we  are  all  subject  to. 

9207.  And  you  would  be  anxious  to  get  some  milk 
into  your  bulk  sample  that  would  be  rich  in  fat,  even 
though  deficient  in  quantity,  in  order  to  ensure  that 
the  whole  would  be  up  to  the  legal  standard? — That  is 
correct. 

9208.  And  you  found  it  necessary  to  introduce  some 
fusion  of  Ayrshire  or  Jersey  blood  in  order  to  accom- 
plish this  purpose? — -The  Ayrshire  is  not  so  very  rich 
in  quality,  but  you  get  more  milk  than  from  the 
shorthorn. 

9209.  The  quality  of  the  Jersey's  milk  is  very  rich? 
— Yes.  In  Scotland  at  the  present  time  they  are  keep- 
ing records,  and  they  have  raised  the  quantity  of  the 
milk  tremendously.  They  keep  the  milk  records  there, 
and  they  have  inspectors  going  round. 

9210.  Do  any  other  persons  engaged  in  the  trade 
introduce  the  Jersey  bull  and  the  Ayrshire? — Yes,  the 
Jersey  is  in  great  demand  all  round  Belfast.  We  can- 
not get  enough  of  them. 

9211.  Are  there  any  pure-bred  Jersey  herds  kept? — 
Yes.    I  keep  one  myself. 

9212.  How  do  the  bulls  sell?— As  store  bulls.  I 
generally  import  them  from  the  Island  to  get  the 
pure-bred. 

9213.  Is  there  any  Ayrshire  herd? — None,  except  my 
own.  There  is  one  now  that  has  been  established  out- 
side Dublin.    I  forget  the  name  at  present. 

9214.  Do  you  go  to  Scotland  for  your  Ayrshire  bulls? 
— Yes.    Last  year  1  gave  ^23  15s.  for  a  yearling. 

9215.  You  bought  the  bull  at  a  public  sale? — Yes. 

9216.  Of  course,  you  are  very  careful  in  the  selec- 
tion of  these,  and  get  the  best  type? — Yes,  especially 
the  milking  type. 

9217.  And  they  are  sold  in  Scotland  with  a  record  of 
their  dams'  milking  yield? — They  are,  but  not  all. 
The  man,  however,  who  can  give  a  record  will  get 
better  prices. 

9218.  Would  you  approve  of  the  introduction  of  that 
system  in  connection  with  the  old  premium  bulls? — 
Yes. 

9219.  You  think  it  would  be  helpful? — All  premium 
bulls  should  be  bred  from  cows  with  a  record  of  milk 
yield  of  not  less  than  700  gallons. 

9220.  You  think  that  would  be  helpful  in  increasing 
the  supply  of  milk? — There  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

9221.  Have  you  any  reason  to  complain  of  the 
restrictions  imposed  by  the  conditions  of  this  Order? — 
Not  at  all. 

9222.  It  is  not  in  any  degree  irritating  to  those 
engaged  in  the  trade? — Not  the  least. 

9223.  Is  it  fair  to  have  the  conditions  imposed  on 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  trade  within  the  city 
area,  and  to  have  those  who  send  milk  in  from  outside 
exempt  from  the  same  restrictions? — It  is  not  fair. 

9224.  That  is  the  generally  received  view? — Yes. 

9225.  With  regard  to  the  price  of  milk,  have  you 
any  trade  in  the  industrial  district? — I  do.  I  have 
three  carts  at  present. 

9226.  Do  these  carts,  in  their  rounds,  take  in  a 
purely  industrial  population? — One  of  the  carts  does. 

9227.  What  quantity  of  milk  would  be  taken  per 
day  in  the  house  of  a  family  with  an  income  of  from 
25s.  to  30s.  a  week? — I  should  say  a  quart. 

9228.  Every  morning  and  evening? — In  the  day; 
that  is  taking  an  average.  There  are  some  families 
which  will  only  take  a  pint,  and  sometimes  only  a 
pennyworth. 

9229.  I  want  to  know  from  you  whether  ycu  think 
that  is  due  to  limited  means  or  to  want  of  apprecia- 
tion of  the  value  of  milk  as  a  food? — I  think  it  is  due 
to  want  of  appreciation  of  the  value  of  milk  as  a  food. 

9230.  They  could  buy  more? — I  think  sa 

9231.  It  is  not  absolute  poverty  that  prevents  them 
purchasing  more? — Not  about  Belfast,  at  any  rate. 

9232.  We  are  talking  about  Belfast  at  the  moment. 
That  is  rather  deplorable  from  more  points  of  view 
than  one? — It  is. 

9233.  And  where  there  are  small  children,  no 
attempt  seems  to  be  made  by  the  heads  of  the  families 
to  give  them  a  sufficient  milk  food? — No.  We  often 
wonder  at  the  small  supply. 

9234.  Do  you  provide  any  milk  specially  for  infants? 
— I  supply  a  great  deal  of  milk  to  the  Corporation  for 
that  purpose. 
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9235.  That  is  for  free  distribution  or  for  reduced- 
price  distribution? — It  is  free  to  the  infants. 

9236.  What  I  want  to  know  from  you  is  this,  do 
many  people  go  to  the  trouble  of  going  to  their  dairy- 
keeper  and  saying — "  1  want  milk  for  a  child  in  such 
a  way — in  bottles?" — Very  few. 

9237.  Even  people  in  good  circumstances  do  not 
take  precautions  in  that  way? — Not  if  they  are  sure 
of  the  dairy.    Many  people  will  visit  the  dairy. 

9238.  Before  they  become  customers? — Yes.  I  con- 
sider that  the  milk  taken  from  the  whole  herd  is 
better  than  that  talcen  from  any  individual  cow. 

9239.  Has  the  prtce  of  milk  varied  in  your  expe- 
rience?— Very  little,  only  this  year. 

9240.  What  is  the  present  price? — Fourpence  a 
quart  in  two  of  my  carts  and  3d.  or  3^d.  in  the  other 
cart. 

9241.  Is  that  in  consequence  of  the  districts  in  which 
the  trade  is  carried  on? — -Yes. 

9242.  The  milk  being  the  same  in  each  of  the  carts? 
— Yes,  not  the  slightest  difference. 

9243.  Do  you  know  of  any  cow-keeper  who  has  an 
exclusive  trade  in  the  poorer  districts? — Well,  per- 
sonally I  cannot  say.  There  are  a  lot  of  men  going 
into  these  districts,  but  they  will  have  a  few  cus- 
tomers in  other  districts  as  well. 

9244.  The  majority  of  cow-keepers,  I  suppose,  have 
customers  in  different  grades  of  society? — Yes.  It  is 
principally  the  dealers  that  go  into  the  worst  localities. 

9245.  Because  it  has  been  suggested  to  the  Commis- 
sion that  in  certain  industrial  localities  where  the 
population  is  poor,  inferior  milk  is  offered  them? — I 
do  not  believe  that.  I  do  not  think  anyone  would  be 
allowed  to  sell  milk  in  Belfast  under  the  standard. 
That  is  well  enough  looked  after. 

9246.  You  are  not  dissatisfied  with  the  inspection? 
— It  is  not  hard  when  you  keep  everything  right.  We 
have  always  trouble  about  the  milk  being  below  stan- 
dard in  the  morning.  There  is  no  trouble  about  the 
evening  milk. 

9247.  Do  you  try  to  equalise  your  milking  periods? 
— We  do,  but  it  is  difficult. 

9248.  The  purchasers  like  to  get  their  milk  the 
moment  they  expect  it? — Yes. 

9249.  With  regard  to  the  people  engaged  in  the 
trade,  is  there  much  difficulty  in  getting  labourers  or 
assistants? — There  is  a  good  deal. 

9250.  Is  that  a  diminishing  or  an  increasing  diffi- 
culty?— It  is  an  increasing  difficulty. 

9251.  Is  it  a  diminishing  or  increasing  difficulty? — 
It  is  getting  worse.  In  fact,  all  my  boys  and  men 
have  been  reared  with  me.  They  grew  up  into  the 
business. 

9252.  And  if  you  only  employed  casual  labour  for 
this  purpose  it  would  be  less  reliable? — That  is  so. 

9253.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  getting  them  to 
be  cleanly  in  their  habits  and  washing  their  hands? — 
Not  since  the  inspection  has  become  so  good.  They 
are  just  as  much  afraid  of  the  Inspector  as  they  are 
of  the  master,  and  they  are  always  looking  out  for 
him.  I  must  say  that  it  is  a  great  relief  to  me,  for  I 
have  less  trouble  in  keeping  them  up  to  the  mark. 

9254.  You  regard  inspection  as  helpful  rather  than 
as  a  hindrance? — It  is  very  helpful. 

9255.  With  regard  to  feeding,  do  you  feed  grain  to 
your  cows? — Yes,  a  little. 

9256.  Only  a  limited  supply?— Yes. 

9257.  Are  you  a  believer  in  grains  for  feeding? — Not 
as  a  food;  it  makes  a  bulk,  and  it  is  hard  to  do  with- 
out it. 

9258.  Do  you  feed  roots? — Yes,  turnips. 

9259.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  preventing  them 
from  tainting  the  milk? — Sometimes  in  the  spring  we 
have  a  little  difficulty.    That  is  the  onlj-  time. 

9260.  Do  you  feed  cakes  to  your  cow? — Yes. 

9261.  Do  you  believe  that  if  you  fed  your  cows  on 
poorer  food,  with  less  oil  and  fatty  substances, 
you  would  depreciate  the  quality  of  your  milk? — If 
you  force  them  less  they  yield  richer  milk. 

9262.  A  smaller  quantity? — There  is  a  limit.  If 
you  feed  them  poorly  you  will  have  bad  milk. 

9263.  You  will  probably  have  a  reasonable  supply, 
but  the  quality  will  be  poor? — Yes. 

9264.  And  if  you  give  them  meals  and  cakes  and 
other  foods,  you  will  get  a  better  quality  of  milk? — 
Yes,  but  if  you  pass  that  you  will  force  them  into 
giving  more  milk  of  a  poor  quality.    In  fact  if  you 


keep  a  cow  in  a  healthy  way,  she  will  give  good  miik, 
but  if  you  force  her,  she  will  give  milk  of  a  poorer 
quality. 

9265.  You  pasture  your  cows  in  the  summer? — Yes. 

9266.  Do  you  give  them  artificial  food  on  the  grass? 
— Nearly  the  whole  year,  except,  perhaps,  the  month  of 
June. 

9267.  When  the  grass  is  at  its  best? — Yes. 

9268.  But  when  the  grass  is  watery  and  poor  or 
scarce  you  have  to  have  recourse  to  artificial  feeding? 
— ^That  is  so.  Our  land  is  not  so  rich  in  the  North. 
That  is  another  reason  why  the  Ayrshires  come  in 
better  than  in  the  South — the  animal  does  well  on 
poor  land.    She  stands  it  better  than  the  shorthorn. 

9269.  Dr.  Moorhead. — Is  it  cake  you  give  them  in 
the  summer? — I  have  a  mixture  of  my  own.  I  use  a 
good  deal  of  Bibby's  cake— a  compound  cake. 

9270.  Would  you  consider  Is.  2d.  a  gallon  a  price 
at  which  milk  could  be  produced  at  a  faii  profit  all 
the  year  round? — ITiat  is  good  enough. 

9271.  It  would  pay?— Yes. 

9272.  Nothing  less  would  pay? — It  depends  entirely 
on  where  one  is  situated. 

9273.  Take  your  own  position? — Nothing  less  would 
pay  because  we  had  a  lot  of  extra  expense.  The 
wages  are  rising. 

9274.  Do  you  get  that  price? — We  never  got  it  until 
this  year.  That  is  on  account  of  the  dearer  food — I 
didn't  get  it,  at  any  rate,  any  other  year. 

9275.  The  increased  price  has  not  decreased  the  con- 
sumption?— No. 

9276.  Do  you  employ  any  female  labour? — Yes,  a 
few  women. 

9277.  Have  you  ever  compared  their  results  with 
the  male  results  in  milking? — No,  I  don't  see  much 
difference. 

9278.  Are  they  better  milkers,  in  other  words?  Do 
they  get  more  out  of  the  cow? — I  don't  think  so. 

9279.  I  suppose  you  buy  your  cows  at  fairs? — Yes. 

9280.  Have  you  noticed  the  conditions  in  which 
these  cows  are  milked  at  the  fairs?  If  you  buy  a 
cow,  she  is  very  full,  and  she  is  milked  before  she 
goes  out  of  the  fair? — Yes. 

9281.  Who  is  she  milked  by? — The  herdsman  or  a 
salesman. 

9282.  Do  poor  women  come  up  and  ask  for  the  milk? 
— Yes.  There  are  generally  women  about  the  fair  for 
that  purpose. 

9283.  Have  you  noticed  the  condition  of  the  vessels 
into  which  they  milk  the  cows?- — -Yes. 

9284.  They  would  not  be  quite  up  to  the  standard? 
—No. 

9285.  They  would  be  dirty?— Yes. 

9286.  And  the  individuals  themselves  would  be 
dirty?— Yes. 

9287.  Have  you  ever  inquired  wJiat  became  of  the 
milk?— No. 

9288.  Did  you  ever  drink  it? — No.  I  always 
thought  the  milk  was  used — whether  the  women  use 
it  themselves  or  sell  it,  I  don't  know. 

9289.  That  would  be  a  very  fruitful  way  of  spread- 
ing disease  if  the  animals  were  diseased? — Yes. 

9290.  Do  you  meet  many  tuberculous  cows? — Not 
many. 

9291.  The  Chairman.— Have  you  suffered  any  loss 
from  tuberculous  cows? — Very  little.  I  have  had  a  few 
cases  certainly;  but  they  are  very  rare. 

9292.  Were  any  of  your  cows  ever  slaughtered  by 
order  of  the  Public  Health  Committee? — No. 

9293.  Dr.  Moorhead. — Have  you  had  the  tuberculin 
test  applied? — £es. 

9294.  You  don't  object  to  it?— Not  at  all. 

9295.  You  are  rather  glad  of  it? — I  am  not  a 
believer  in  the  tuberculin  test. 

9296.  As  an  indicator  of  disease? — I  don't  think  it 
can  be  relied  on.  I  have  known  a  good  many  cases 
in  which,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  it  was  vsTong. 

9297.  The  Chairman. — Were  these  cows  in  which 
tuberculosis  had  been  developed  to  such  an  extent  that 
there  was  no  reaction? — There  was  no  reaction. 

9298.  That  is  quite  a  recognised  thing — that  where 
the  disease  becomes  obvious,  and  is  in  an  advanced 
state,  even  the  proper  application  of  the  test  may 
produce  no  reaction  whatever? — That  is  the  reason 
that  makes  me  not  have  faith  in  it. 

9299.  That  is  a  recognised  condition.  These  animals 
are  clinically  tuberculous? — There  are  a  good  many 
cases  of  tuberculosis  that  you  would  not  notice. 

9300.  Dr.  Moorhead. — Would  it  not  be  valuable  in 
these  cases? — I  think  it  is  misleading. 
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9301.  It  will  detect  tuberculosis  in  the  early  stages? 
—You  might  sell  a  good  cow  that  reacted,  and  she 
might  be  quite  healthy. 

'J30'2.  They  cannot  react  without  having  the  disease? 
— They  have  so  little  of  it  that  they  pass  into  the 
public  abattoir. 

9303.  The  Chairman. — Even  if  slaughtered  the  post 
mortem  examination  shows  that  they  are  fit  for  food? 
—Yes. 

9304.  You  are  aware  that  if  the  lesions  are  not 
located  in  certain  parts  of  the  anatomy,  the  entire 
carcass  is  not  sacrificed?- — I  am  aware  of  that. 

9305.  Mr.  Wilson. — What  would  your  opinion  be 
regarding  the  recommendation  that  has  been  made 
very  often  betore  this  Commission,  that  dairymen 
should  be  licensed? — I  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea. 

9306.  You  would  approve  of  that?— Yes. 

9307.  We  had  some  evidence  here  regarding  what  a 
witness  described  as  the  "  cuckoo  "  dairyman? — We 
have  always  that  trouble. 

9308.  Would  your  opinion  be  in  favour  of  the  intro- 
duction of  special  dairy  bulls  in  certain  specified  parts 
of  Ireland  where  dairying  is  the  dominant  industry?— 
I  think  that  a  few  of  them  anywhere  would  do  no  harm. 
We  cannot  do  without  the  shorthorn  type  for  breeding 
stores.  I  think  that  the  introduction  of  some  bulls, 
such  as  Dutch,  Ayrshire,  or  Jerseys,  here  and  there, 
would  be  very  helpful  to  the  dairy  trade. 

9309.  Have  you  any  personal  knowledge  of  Kerrys? 
— Yes. 

9310.  Will  you  give  us  your  opinion  of  them  as  a 
dairy  breed? — I  don't  think  they  are  a  good  dairy 
breed. 

9311.  Is  that  by  reason  of  their  being  so  near  the 
ground  or  giving  too  little  milk?- — Too  little  milk. 
The  Dexters  are  better  breeds. 

9312.  I  included  the  Dexters? — They  are  different 
animals. 

9313.  The  difference,  as  I  understand  it,  is  that  the 
Dexter  is  the  improved  Kerry? — Yes,  very  improved. 

9314.  That  is  really  why  I  was  asking  the  question 
— if  over  considerable  areas  in  Ireland  you  could  get 
the  improved  Kerry,  you  might  solve  the  difficulty 
about  the  poor  man? — The  Dexter  is  a  good  cow. 

9315.  Would  you  approve  of  a  scheme  whereby  they 
would  be  developed? — Yes.  There  is  just  a  difficulty 
about  the  breeding;  they  are  difficult  to  breed  correctly. 

9316.  Dr.  MooRHEAD.— That  is,  they  are  not  fruitful? 
— Not  that,  but  they  scarcely  ever  carry  their  calves, 
and  there  have  been  so  many  of  these  wrong-shaped 
animals.  That  is  the  great  difficulty  about  breeding 
Dexters. 

9317.  Mr.  Wilson. — That  is  in  your  own  experience? 
— Yes. 

9318.  With  regard  to  the  milk  records,  I  think  you 
said  you  did  not  keep  records  yourself? — Not  at 
present. 

9319.  I  would  like  to  know  what  sort  of  inducement 
would  persuade  you  to  recognise  the  value  of  the  system 
of  keeping  records — is  it  a  matter  of  expense  or 
trouble? — It  is  more  trouble.  There  is  not  much 
expense  involved.  If  one  made  a  start  it  would  not 
be  so  bad  as  one  anticipated. 

9320.  That  is  my  ov,m  experience? — Of  course,  in 
Scotland  they  do  that  for  the  farmers. 

9321.  Is  it  not  the  farmers  themselves  that  do  it — 
do  not  the  societies  employ  the  man? — Yes,  the 
society. 

9322.  Would  you  not  consider  it  workable  in  this 
country,  that  the  Dairymen's  Association  should 
initiate  a  system  of  milk  records  in  the  locality? — Yes, 
it  would  be  a  good  thing,  I  think. 

9323.  I  admit  I  am  one  of  these  people  that  don't 
alwa3s  like  going  to  the  Government  and  begging  for 
grants.  This  seems  to  be  one  of  the  things  we  can 
do  ourselves? — I  would  like  to  know  the  Scotch  system, 
and  carry  it  out  on  their  lines. 

9324.  It  would  be  a  question  of  training  and  instruc- 
tion and  control,  rather  than  of  finance? — Yes. 

9825.  In  fact  unless  something  of  that  kind  is  done, 
it  is  impossible  tor  the  Department  to  adopt  the  recom- 
mendations that  you  make.  You  say  that  it  should 
be  required  that  all  premium  bulls  should  be  bred  from 
cows  with  a  record  of  milk  yield  of  not  less  than  700 
gallons  per  annum;  but  in  the  absence  of  records  it  is 
impossible  to  select  the  animals? — That  is  true  These 
))remiura  bulls  are  not  bred  by  the  like  of  me.  They 


are  bred  by  another  sort  of  farmer  who  goes  in  for  that 
entirely,  and  we  all  know  that  the  dam  of  the  premium 
shorthorn,  generally  sijeaking,  cannot  feed  its  own 
calf. 

9326.  In  connection  with  the  selling  of  milk  in  the 
street,  I  take  it  that  it  occurs  every  day  that  the 
server  of  one  milk  cart  supplies  another  to  make  up  a 
shortage  in  his  supply? — It  used  to  be  more  general. 

9327.  It  is  not  general  at  present? — No. 

9328.  What  has  made  the  difference?— The  whole- 
sale stores  have  made  the  difference.  Anyone  who 
wants  a  few  gallons  of  milk  may  get  them  there. 

9329.  The  milk  server,  if  he  wanted  to  make  up  a 
shortage,  would  go  to  the  wholesale  store? — Yes. 
That  is  done  now  more  than  buying  on  the  streets. 

9330.  Do  you  know  how  these  wholesale  stores  get 
their  supply  of  milk? — Principally  from  the  country 
and  by  rail. 

9331.  The  point  I  want  to  make  is,  that  there  is 
a  distinct  risk — that,  say,  the  Antrim  Rural  District, 
where  they  have  no  veterinary  inspection  of  the  cattle, 
may  be  supplying  infected  milk? — It  is  possible.  If 
you  had  the  inspection  there  that  would  be  impossible 
then. 

9332.  This  method  of  making  up  the  shortage 
involves  a  risk — to  put  it  no  higher  than  that — of  such 
uncontrolled  milk  getting  on  to  any  milk  trade  route 
in  the  city? — Yes. 

9333.  What  do  you  think  is  the  difficulty  in  the  case 
of  the  working  man  getting  a  supply  of  milk — you 
said  it  was  more  a  matter  of  knowledge  than  want  of 
cash? — I  think  so. 

9334.  Take  the  lower  grade  where  there  would  be 
a  want  of  cash — what  would  your  suggestion  be  to 
make  such  people  get  good  milk? — The  only  way  is  to 
help  them  some  way. 

9335.  Were  you  in  the  room  when  I  asked  the 
question  about  trying  to  organise  a  demand  in  such 
localities? — No. 

9336.  The  position  is  this — it  has  been  suggested 
that  some  voluntary  society  or  charitably-disposed 
persons  might  make  an  arrangement  with  a  dairyman 
to  bring  his  cart  into  a  certain  street  and  leave  a 
little  milk  in  the  homes? — That  could  be  done. 

9337.  That  would  make  iv  easier? — Yes. 

9338.  And  make  it  cheaper? — Yes.  That  would  have 
to  be  a  special  trade. 

9339.  It  would  be  an  alteration  in  the  conventions 
of  the  present  trade? — Yes. 

9340.  If  it  could  be  put  in  force  do  you  think  that 
that  would  make  it  easier  to  supply  these  people  from 
the  dairyman's  point  of  view? — Yes.  They  would  be 
guaranteed  their  money. 

9341.  Yes,  and  there  could  be  a  considerable  amount 
delivered? — Yes.  I  believe  that  the  great  source  of 
disease  amongst  these  poor  people  is  the  want  of  milk, 
not  the  poorer  class  of  milk. 

9342.  Sir  Stewart  W  OODHOUSE. — You  spoke  of  a 
phenomenal  cow  that  gave  a  large  quantity  of  milk 
that  was  less  valuable  in  fat  than  the  average? — Yes. 

9343.  But  taking  the  herd  generally,  is  there  any 
difficulty  in  keeping  up  the  standard  of  three  per  cent, 
of  fat?— None. 

9344.  And  that  applies  generally,  not  merely  to  your 
own  herd,  but  to  the  average  herd? — Yes;  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  keeping  up  the  three  per  cent,  when  you 
take  the  milk  of  the  herd. 

9345.  The  Chairman.— You  told  us,  I  think,  that  you 
suffered  no  substantial  financial  loss  arising  from  'the 
presence  of  tuberculous  animals  in  your  herd? — Yes. 

9346.  What  is  the  experience  of  men  in  the  trade 
generally?  Have  you  heard  of  any  of  your  neighbours 
who  suffered  from  having  their  animals  slaughtered, 
or  being  unfortunate  in  buying  cows  that  developed 
tuberculosis? — Not  from  that. 

9.347.  Y'ou  don't  regard  it  as  one  of  the  difficulties 
of  the  trade? — Not  at  all ;  it  would  not  amount  to  much. 
There  are  a  few  other  things  I  would  like  to  say.  I 
think  winter  dairying  should  be  encouraged  in  some 
way.  I  think  that  it  is  a  terrible  loss  to  our  people 
that  large  sums  of  money  are  leaving  our  country 
annually.  There  is  one  importer  in  Belfast  who 
imports  £5,000  worth  of  Danish  butter  in  a  month; 
and  altogether  it  is  estimated  that  £25,000  worth  of 
Danish  butter  is  brought  in;  but  this  one  importer 
alone  bought  £5,000  worth  last  month. 

9348.  That  is  an  enormous  drain  on  the  country?  

Yes.    That  is  for  six  months  of  the  year. 
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9349.  It  does  not  obtain  in  the  summer  to  the  same 
extent? — No.  There  is  another  matter  I  would  like  to 
speak  about.  I  heard  a  previous  witness  suggesting; 
that  loans  should  be  made  to  dairymen  and  farmers  to 
improve  their  byres. 

vtoi)0.  Do  you  speak  of  loans  below  fSO.  The  reason 
1  am  asking  that  question  is  that  the  Board  oi  Works 
will  entertain  applications  for  loans,  but  the  minimum 
is  £S0,  from  landowners,  and  it  was  represented  to 
us  that  was  a  sum  beyond  the  necessity  or  security 
available  for  small  dairy  people,  and  that  some  system 
might  be  devised  for  dealing  with  loans  of  from  f  10 
upwards? — My  idea  is  that  a  great  many  small  dairy- 
men had  to  go  out  of  the  trade  because  their  premises 
were  not  suitable. 

9351.  And  they  had  not  the  capital  necessary  to  put 
them  in  the  proper  condition  ?— -No. 

93.52.  Is  there  anything  further  you  would  like  to 
say? — There  is  another  thing  about  the  filtration  of 
milk  or  the  straining  of  milk.  I  don't  think  that  there 
is  half  enough  of  care  taken  in  the  straining  of  milk. 
It  is  very  hard  to  get  all  the  sediment  out  of  the  milk, 
even  with  the  greatest  care,  and  I  think  that  it  should 
be  made  compulsory  that  everyone  should  use  the 
cotton  mediimi  or  some  other  medium  to  take  out  all 
the  sediment. 

9353.  The  wire  strainer  is  not  good  enough? — It  is 
no  use. 

9354.  Miss  McNeill. — You  mean  a  double  strainer? 
— Yes.  I  have  a  good  deal  of  experience  of  straining, 
and  I  find  that  the  filter  with  the  medium  of  cotton 
wool  is  the  only  one  that  is  efifective.  and  will  take 
out  the  sediment. 

9355.  Is  the  cotton  wool  thrown  away? — Yes,  each 
time  it  is  used. 

9356.  Mr.  Wilson. — I  would  like  to  confirm  what 
you  say — that  is  the  only  efficient  method.  I  would 
like  your  opinion  about  winter  dairying.  In  several 
places  the  position  appears  to  be  that  the  milk  yield 
is  not  much  above  450  gallons,  and  at  that  figure 
winter  dairying  is  really  an  impossibility? — It  would 
not  pay  at  that  quantity  of  milk :  winter  dairying  at 
450  gallons  is  not  possible. 


9357.  It  is  not  a  business  proposition? — No.  We 
would  have  to  get  a  better  milch  cow.  That  is  tlie 
greatest  trouble  we  have — the  quantity  of  milk  the 
cows  are  giving.    I  say  it  is  not  profitable. 

9358.  Dr.  Moorhead. — Have  you  any  of  the  Dutch 
breed  you  spoke  of? — No.  I  have  seen  them.  They 
keep  them  in  Scotland  and  mix  them  with  the  Ayrshire. 

9359.  Is  that  successful?— Yes. 

9360.  Do  you  cook  the  food  for  the  cattle? — We  give 
them  two  cooked  feeds  in  the  day,  and  one  raw  feed. 

9361.  Have  you  ever  used  beetroot? — No;  the 
mangolds  are  the  only  thing,  and  they  give  very  thin 
milk. 

9362.  Mr.  Wilson. — "With  regard  to  the  question  I 
was  asking  you  about  the  selling  of  the  milk  in  the 
street,  you  say  that  the  custom  has  greatly  reduced 
in  late  years,  owing  to  the  wholesale  stores? — Yes. 

9363.  Would  it  be  a  hardship  to  prevent  the  selling 
of  the  milk  in  the  street? — I  don't  think  it  would.  It 
would  merely  transfer  the  trade  into  the  covered 
premises  or  houses,  or  into  the  places  that  you  could 
rely  on  getting  right  milk. 

9364.  That  is  the  point.  You  don't  think  it  would 
be  a  hardship  on  the  trade? — Not  a  bit. 

9365.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  consider  mangolds 
produce  rather  poor  milk? — Yes;  I  would  not  give 
mangolds.    You  cannot  keep  up  the  standard. 

9366.  You  never  gave  them  at  all?— No,  except  in 
June  to  a  few  cows  in  the  house  that  we  were 
fattening.  I  don't  like  the  milk  from  cows  fed  on 
mangolds.      You  cannot  keep  up  the  standard. 

9367.  And  you  can  only  give  a  limited  quantity,  and 
you  supplement  it  with  foods  that  contain  other  con- 
stituents?— Yes.  The  mangolds  have  the  efifect  of 
thinning  the  milk  and  making  it  frothy. 

9368.  It  increases  the  quantity? — It  might,  but  my 
experience  has  been  so  unfavourable  that  I  stopped 
using  mangolds. 

9369.  Do  you  feed  on  hay  or  straw? — Hay. 

9370.  Do  you  find  it  more  economic? — We  get  it 
almost  for  the  same  price  as  the  straw,  and  it  is  more 
valuable  as  a  food. 
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9371.  The  Chairman. — -Are  you  also  engaged  in  the 
milk  trade  in  Belfast? — Yes. 

9372.  Are  you  within  the  city  area? — Yes,  in  the 
wholesale  trade.  I  do  not  keep  any  cows.  I  am 
distributing  milk  wholesale. 

9373.  Do  you  pasteurise  the  milk? — We  do. 

9374.  And  it  is  milk  that  is  raised  entirely  outside 
the  municipal  area? — Yes,  as  far  as  I  know. 

9375.  In  what  condition  is  the  milk  generally  supplied 
to  you  as  regards  cleanliness? — On  the  average  it  is 
good,  and  thoroughly  clean.  Of  course,  there  are  cases, 
no  doubt,  occasionally  where  we  have  cause  of  com- 
plaint, where  there  is  not  as  much  care  taken  as  there 
should  be,  but  they  are  comparatively  few,  and  they 
are  getting  fewer  as  time  goes  on. 

9376.  How  long  is  it  since  you  established  this  trade? 
— I  am  in  the  milk  trade  altogether  about  twenty  years. 

9377.  In  a  similar  capacity  to  which  you  are  in 
now? — It  is  eight  or  ten  years  since  we  put  in  the 
pasteurising  plant. 

9378.  Is  pasteurised  milk  popular  in  Belfast? — It 
was  very  unpopular  for  a  long  time,  because  the  people 
were  not  accustomed  to  it,  and  when  it  did  not  show 
the  cream  on  the  surface  they  did  not  take  it,  and 
on  account  of  it  being  cold  also. 

9379.  They  thought  it  was  poor  milk? — Yes;  but  in 
recent  years  we  find  that  difficulty  gradually  dis- 
appearing, and  we  have  no  difficulty  at  the  present 
time  practically. 

9380.  What  quantity  of  milk  do  you  deal  with  in 
your  depot? — Up  to  about  2,000  gallons  per  day. 

9381.  Does  it  come  by  rail  or  road  to  your  depot? — 
Principally  by  rail:  we  have  some  also  coming  by  road. 

9382.  Have  you  any  reason  to  complain  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  railway  transit  is  carried  out? — 
We  have  complained  occasionally,  when  they  put  the 
milk  into  vans  with  fish  or  any  other  material.  That 
is  not  general,  but  it  is  done  occasionally;  and  the 
means  for  discharging  the  milk  at  the  stations  is  not 
nearly  as  good  as  it  should  be. 

9383.  Have  you  ever  found  the  milk  to  be  tainted 
by  reason  of  its  being  carried  in  unsuitable  company? — 


I  cannot  exactly  say  that  I  have,  because  the  distance 
is  short,  say,  about  twenty  miles. 

9384.  W^hat  is  the  longest  distance? — About  sixty  to 
seventy  miles  is  the  longest  into  Belfast. 

9385.  Does  any  come  from  Monaghan? — Yes,  and 
from  Coleraine  and  Armagh. 

9386.  Have  you  ever  been  obliged  to  reject  milk 
because  it  was  unclean? — On  one  or  two  occasions,  but 
they  are  very  few.  Sometimes  milk  that  is  mixed  by 
the  train  journey  will  throw  up  a  little  butter  fat  on 
the  surface,  and  these  form  into  small  globules,  which 
appear  to  be  what  they  are  not. 

9387.  The  fat  globules  come  to  the  surface? — Quite 
so. 

9388.  Do  the  cans  ever  arrive  in  a  dirty  condition? — 
Sometimes  they  do.  Of  course,  farmers  are  adopting 
a  different  type  of  can,  onet  that  is  cleaned  very  easily. 
It  prevents  any  splashing  out.  In  the  bad  type  of 
can  the  milk  splashes. 

9389.  If  there  is  an  opportunity  of  the  milk  splashing 
there  is  also  a  danger  of  contamination? — Quite  so; 
but  the  type  of  can  that  is  coming  in  prevents  that 
danger  entirely. 

9390.  To  what  temperature  do  you  raise  the  milk  in 
pasteurisation? — Generally  about  180  degrees. 

9391.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  pasteurisation  in  any 
way  depreciates  the  food  properties  of  milk? — I  do 
not  think  so.  I  have  had  considerable  experience,  and 
I  have  certainly  seen  hundreds  of  children  reared  on 
it,  and  I  do  not  see  any  ill  effects.  That  is  my 
experience. 

9392.  It  does  taste  somewhat? — Slightly.  Of  course, 
if  milk  is  kept  up  to  a  temperature  from  170  to  180 
degrees,  and  the  machinery  is  in  proper  order,  and 
the  heater  properly  clean,  there  is  no  danger  of  any 
taste. 

9393.  What  do  you  estimate  is  the  cost  of  pasteuris- 
ing per  gallon?— I  would  say  a  farthing  would  cover 
the  cost  with  the  quantity  I  deal  with. 

9394.  But  with  a  small  quantity  the  cost  would  be 
considerably  more?— The  cost  of  pasteurising  milk 
would  be  less  than  a  halfpenny  per  gallon. 
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9395.  Even  though  done  in  small  quantities?— In 
doing  it  in  small  quantities  you  have  practically  the 
same  expense. 

9396.  Do  you  sell  any  milk  unpasteurised? — Yes,  a 
large  quantity.  I  take  probably  seven  hundred  or 
eight  hundred  gallons  unpasteurised. 

9397.  For  what  reason  is  some  of  the  milk 
pasteurised  and  others  not? — It  is  according  to  the  trade 
the  milk  vendors  are  doing.  For  those  who  are 
retailing  in  small  quantities  the  pasteurised  milk  suits 
them  equally  well,  and  there  is  less  danger  of  being 
prosecuted,  because  the  cream  does  not  rise  so  rapidly, 
and  it  does  not  require  such  careful  watching. 

9398.  How  do  you  differentiate  between  the  milk  to 
be  pasteurised  and  the  milk  to  be  sold  pure;  do  you 
take  the  milk  from  one  set  of  dairies  for  pasteurisation 
and  the  milk  from  another  dairy  to  sell  raw  or  pure? — 
Most  of  the  milk  from  the  smaller  farmers  is 
pasteurised. 

9399.  Is  the  milk  as  a  rule  sent  in  in  an  inferior 
condition  from  small  cow-keepers? — There  might  be 
an  occasional  case  where  that  might  be  absolutely 
true,  but  it  would  not  be  true  generally.  In  the 
winter  months  the  smaller  places  supply  mixed  milk, 
and  consequently  we  would  not  give  it  to  a  man  to 
vend  in  the  street,  and  that  is  pasteurised  immediately 
after  it  came  in. 

9400.  And  you  would  be  apprehensive  that  it  woul  1 
net  be  as  fresh  when  you  got  it? — Mixed  milk  will 
not  keep  so  long. 

9401.  Is  there  any  difference  made  in  the  retail 
prices  of  the  pasteurised  and  the  unpasteurised  milk? 
—  The  price  is  always  the  same  as  a  rule.  There 
might  be  a  halfpenny  a  gallon  difference  at  eertain 
seasons.  We  sometimes  charge  a  halfpenny  more  for 
unpasteurised  milk,  because  we  have  to  pay  more  for 
it  in  the  first  instance. 

9402.  You  cannot  fix  a  price  that  applies  to  every 
delivery? — No,  we  take  every  case  on  its  merits. 

9403.  And  the  condition  under  which  the  milk  is 
delivered  is  an  element  that  is  considered  in  fixing 
the  price? — Quite  so. 

9404.  What  is  the  variation  between  the  summer  and 
the  winter  prices? — Generally  twopence  and  three- 
pence, and  in  some  instances  more  in  the  winter  than 
iu  the  summer. 

9405.  A  certain  number  of  traders  supplied  by  you 
would  be  vending  in  the  poorer  districts? — Yes. 

9406.  Do  they  take  pasteurised  or  unpasteurised 
milk? — A  considerable  number  take  pasteurised,  and 
seme  take  both. 

9407.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  quantity 
taken  in  by  the  ordinary  member  of  the  industrial 
population  for  a  family  of  from  four  to  six  children? — 
My  experience  is  that  some  of  them  take  in  a  very 
small  quantity.  I  have  in  my  eye  a  family  of  eight  or 
nine  who  only  take  in  about  a  pennyworth  a  day. 

9408.  So  that  really  it  is  only  used  as  a  condiment 
for  colouring  tea? — That  is  so. 

9409.  And  none  of  the  children  get  a  drink  of  milk? 
— That  is  so. 

9410.  Is  that  due  to  want  of  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  milk  as  a  food,  or  because  their  means  are 
so  limited? — jMany  of  them  could  pay  for  it  alright  if 
they  did  not  spend  their  money  otherwise.  I  know  of 
a  house  where  there  is  an  income  of  j£4  to  £5  a  week, 
and  they  would  only  take  in  about  a  pennyworth  of 
milk. 

9411.  And  possibly  traders  in  other  liquids  would 
get  more? — Yes. 

9412.  Dr.  MooRHEAD. — Are  there  any  young  children 
in  this  house  with  the  M  or  £5  a  week  income? — Yes. 

9413.  The  Chairman.— You  would  not  regard  that 
as  a  proper  bringing  up  of  children? — No.  I  know  of 
another  case,  where  a  woman  who  was  nursing  a  baby 
for  the  mother,  who  was  employed  during  the  day,  got 
instructions  to  get  a  quart  of  milk  daily  for  the  child, 
and  got  the  money  for  it,  and  it  ttirned  out  that  the 
nurse  only  got  a  pennyworth  of  skimmed  milk  and 
mixed  it  up,  and  some  lady  inspector  complained  that 
the  milk  in  the  bottle  was  inferior,  and  it  turned  out 
that  it  was  skimmed  m.ilk,  and  that  this  nurse  was 
getting  Is.  2d.  for  pure  milk. 

0414.  What  an  abominable  fraud?— Unfortunately 
these  things  go  on. 

9415-  Dr.  JIooKHEAD.— Would  a  penny  buy  half  a 
pint? — Practically. 

9416.  The  Chairman.— Do  you  think  that  the  trade 
1)1    milk    is  increasing?— The    demand   is  certainly 


increasing,  largely  amongst  the  more  intelligent  part 
of  the  community,  but  amongst  the  more  ignorant 
classes  of  people  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  increasing.  I 
would  say  that  probably  it  was  on  the  decrease. 

9417.  Improvident  people  make  no  provision  what- 
ever for  the  nourishment  of  their  children  with  milk 
food?— They  consider  it  a  luxury,  and  that  it  is  not 
value  for  the  money,  though  it  is  vended  in  their 
districts  at  threepence  a  quart  in  winter.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  same  milk  is  vended,  so  far  as  quality 
is  concerned,  in  every  street. 

9418.  Do  you  happen  to  know  of  your  own  knowledge 
whether  or  not  milk  of  a  certain  quality  is  vended 
in  the  poorer  districts  exclusively? — That  is  not  so. 
I  heard  a  statement  made  here  and  I  was  completely 
surprised.  That  is  utterly  false.  The  inspectors  take 
samples  from  hundreds  of  shops  that  we  serve  and  I 
know  that  is  so-  The  milk  is  equally  good  all  over 
the  town.    There  is  no  difference. 

9419.  I  am  afraid  that  the  people  who  take  in  milk 
themselves  do  not  exercise  much  care  about  the  clean- 
liness of  the  vessels  in  which  they  store  it? — That  is 
so,  and  often  at  my  place,  which  is  in  a  mixed  quarter, 
they  come  with  vessels  that  we  have  to  sterilise  with 
steam  or  have  them  sent  home  to  be  washed. 

9420.  Would  you  absolutely  refuse  to  supply  the 
milk? — Yes,  over  and  over  again  we  have  done  that. 

9421.  And  the  milk  is  put  into  the  scullery  when  it 
is  taken  home,  and  no  attention  paid  to  it? — Yes. 

9422.  Subsequent  treatment  seems  in  some  degree 
to  render  useless  the  precautions  taken  to  render  the 
milk  clean  up  to  a  certain  point? — That  is  the  feeling 
I  have  had — that  it  would  be  a  great  help  it  these 
people  could  be  taught  to  be  clean. 

9422a.  Up  to  the  present  the  Public  Health  Autho- 
rity has  no  power  to  follow  them  into  their  homes; 
but,  at  all  events,  they  have  taken  some  trouble  in 
order  to  secure  that  it  is  delivered  to  them  in  proper 
condition? — Quite  right. 

9423.  And  then,  of  course,  the  responsibility  rests 
with  the  purchasers  themselves?— Yes. 

9424.  Is  any  trade  done  in  separated  milk  in  Bel- 
fast?— There  are  only  two  persons  in  that  business — 
another  gentleman  and  myself — and  it  is  only  done  for 
a  few  months  during  the  summer  season. 

9425.  When  the  milk  is  very  plentiful? — Yes. 

9426.  For  what  object  do  you  separate? — We  gene- 
rally dispose  of  it  in  cream. 

9427.  Do  you  do  a  trade  in  cream  all  the  year  round? 
— Yes,  largely. 

9428.  And  you  are  constantly  separating? — Only 
during  the  summer  months.  We  have  not  enough  of 
milk  for  nine  months  to  do  it. 

9429.  How  is  the  cream  produced  in  other  periods? 
— We  buy  cream  from  the  country  creameries  for  the 
other  nine  months  all  over  Ireland,  as  far  as  Sligo. 

9430.  Y'ou  even  go  outside  the  province  of  Ulster? — 
Oh,  yes. 

9431.  For  what  purpose  is  the  separated  milk  used — ■ 
is  it  used  as  a  food?— It  is  used  during  the  summer 
months  as  a  food.    I  sell  it  at  about  a  penny  a  quart. 

9432.  Do  people  use  it  for  cooking  purposes,  such  as 
making  puddings  and  milk  diets? — They  do. 

9433.  IDon't  the  poor  people  use  it  at  all? — It  is 
amongst  the  poor  that  it  is  distributed,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned. 

9434.  It  is  in  the  industrial  centres  it  is  all  sold? — 
Yes. 

9435.  Do  they  even  give  their  children  a  drink  of 
it? — I  think  they  do  during  the  summer  months.  We 
probably  sell  a  hundred  gallons  a  day  in  a  retail  shop, 
and  I  think  it  is  largely  used  for  drinking  and  cooking, 
both. 

9436.  You  sell  to  retail  shops  and  also  to  other 
retailers  who  have  carts  going  around  the  city? — Yes. 

9437.  And  to  the  ordinary  street  milk  barrows? — 
We  have  not  these  in  Belfast,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 
They  would  be  very  useful  to  distribute  milk  in  the 
poorer  districts. 

9438.  And  perhaps  reach  a  population  that  are  at 
present  not  getting  a  supply? — That  is  true. 

9439.  Have  they  ever  heen  in  use  in  Belfast? — 
Never. 

9440.  It  is  quite  a  common  thing  in  English  towns 
to  see  them? — Yes,  but  unfortunately  the  great  diflB- 
culty  we  have  in  Belfast  is  that  the  type  of  men  that 
we  would  like  to  get  to  do  it  is  above  that  work. 

9441.  With  regard  to  those  who  keep  district  shops 
for  the  retailing  of  milk,  are  they  people,  as  a  rule, 
who  conform  with  the  requirements  laid  down  in  the 
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Dairies  and  Milk  Shops  Order? — Yes.  There  certainly 
has  been  a  great  improvement  in  the  last  few  years. 
They  use  a  better  type  of  vessel,  and  I  think  on  the 
whole  that  there  is  an  improvement,  as  far  as  the  shops 
are  concerned,  from  the  point  of  view  of  cleanliness. 

9442.  And  the  supervision  of  the  Public  Health  Com- 
mittee has  improved  the  trade  from  that  point  of 
view? — Yes. 

9443.  They  prohibit  the  sales  of  articles  giving  strong 
odours  where  milk  is  sold? — Yes. 

9444.  And  reasonable  precautions  are  taken  to  pre- 
vent flies  getting  into  the  milk? — Yes. 

9445.  And  it  is  a  recognised  thing  amongst  those 
who  carry  on  this  trade  that  they  must  conform  with 
the  regulations,  and  they  are  always  in  dread  of  the 
visits  of  the  Inspector? — Yes:  they  keep  their  vessels 
covered. 

9446.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  cases  where  the  milk 
might  be  stored  in  one  portion  of  the  building;  and 
yet  if  the  Inspector  calls  to  take  a  sample  he  is  told 
that  none  is  for  sale? — I  never  heard  of  any  case  of 
that  sort. 

9447.  We  heard  in  other  places  that  device  has  been 
resorted  to  in  order  to  evade  the  law?— It  might  be 
done  on  a  very  small  scale,  but  it  would  be  on  a  very 
small  scale.  The  only  point  would  be  where  the  party 
had  been  restricted  from  selling  milk  owing  to  selling 
other  classes  of  goods,  but  I  don't  think  it  is  general. 

9448.  Dr.  Moorhead. — Is  the  pasteurised  milk  deli- 
vered in  bottles? — No,  in  bulk. 

9449.  In  case  you  don't  use  all  the  pasteurised 
milk? — We  separate  in  the  morning. 

9450.  I  did  not  quite  catch  the  reason  why  it  costs 
less  to  sell  than  the  ordinary  milk? — It  is  corning  into 
us  late  in  the  day,  and  it  is  less  valuable  than  if  it 
came  at  an  earlier  hour  in  the  morning. 

9451.  Of  course,  there  is  greater  expense  involved 
in  the  pasteurised  milk? — It  is  very  small.  You  have 
the  steam  up  for  sterilising  your  cans,  and  your  hands 
are  employed  there. 

9452.  You  don't  have  to  get  the  steam  up  speciallv? 
—No. 

9453.  The  Chairman. — Steam  is  essential  to  your 
trade? — Y'es. 

9454.  Mr.  Wilson. — What  happens,  after  jou  have 
pasteurised  the  milk,  to  prevent  bacteria  getting  into 
it? — It  is  put  into  the  cold  stores  and  covered  in  a 
special  type  of  churn — a  new  American-made  churn. 

9455.  When  that  milk  is  taken  out  on  the  road  to 
be  sent  round  to  the  retailer,  it  leaves  your  premises 
in  those  large  sealed  cans? — Quite  so. 

9456.  And  then  it  is  poured  out  into  vessels  which 
the  retailers  keep? — That  is  so. 

9457.  Does  it  not  seem  likely  that  in  going  through 
these  various  processes  that  other  germ  life  will  get 
into  the  milk  again? — It  is  possible,  but  after  all  I 
don't  expect  that  there  is  much  danger  of  contamina- 
tion. 

9458.  The  retailers  come  to  your  place  with  their 
own  vessels? — Yes. 

9459.  Do  you  make  any  bacterial  analyses? — No, 
we  only  test  for  the  butter  fat.  If  we  notice  any- 
thing wrong  with  the  milk  we  communicate  with  the 
Public  Health  Department  and  have  samples  taken. 

9460.  For  instance,  if  there  was  a  case  of  tuber- 
culosis in  a  herd  producing  the  supply  from  Monaghan 
or  Sligo,  have  you  any  method  by  which  you  could 
prevent  milk  from  the  tuberculous  animal  being  sold 
to  you? — None.  Samples  are  taken  at  the  railway 
station. 

9461.  Because  we  have  had  evidence  that  in  Copen- 
hagen the  large  distributors  are  in  the  same  position 
as  you  are,  and  they  have  their  own  system  of  inspec- 
tion, independent  of  the  Public  Health  Authority? — 
We  don't  rhake  any  test  for  tuberculosis. 

9462.  You  have  experience  not  only  as  a  milk  vendor, 
but  also  as  a  member  of  the  Corporation? — Yes. 

9463.  What  do  you  think  of  the  desirability  of  a 
municipal  dairy? — I  don't  know.  It  might  be  very 
icceptable  to  those  who  have  got  too  much  land  near 
the  city,  but  I  think  there  is  no  difficulty  in  securing 
A  sufficient  supply  of  very  reliable  milk  in  Belfast. 
It  might  benefit  those  people  who  have  more  lands 
than  they  require,  but  from  any  other  point  of  view, 
we  are  able  to  get  a  sufficient  supply  that  is  as  reliable 
as  that  we  can  produce  under  municipal  control.  I 
don't  see  why  we  should  go  in  for  municipal  control. 

9464.  Dr.  Moorhead. — You  see  no  necessity  for  it? 
— No:  there  is  sufficient  milk  for  the  people. 


9465.  Mr.  Wilson. — With  regard  to  the  barrows, 
what  is  to  prevent  any  enterprising  milk  vendor 
putting  them  on  the  road? — There  is  nothing  to  prevent 
him  if  he  can  get  the  proper  type  of  man.  I  have 
often  thought  of  it. 

9466.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  import  a  couple 
of  Englishmen  to  teach  the  Belfast  man? — It  might. 
The  Belfast  man  would  think  it  would  lower  his 
dignity  to  take  the  barrows  about.  It  is  a  very  good 
system  of  distributing  milk.  Some  of  the  London 
dairies  have  three  hundred  of  them. 

9467.  Dr.  Moorhead. — They  can  earn  good  wages? 
— Yes :  I  have  seen  one  or  two  tried ,  but  they  gave 
them  up. 

9468.  Mr.  Wilson. — What  is  your  experience  with 
regard  to  the  spread  of  infectious  disease  by  milk  in 
the  city? — Within  twenty  years  the  number  of  eases 
spread  by  milk,  if  the  whole  truth  were  known,  would 
be  nearly  nil.  We  had  several  cases,  but  there  is 
another  side  to  the  question  that  would  probably 
be  better  left  alone,  and  I  believe  that  when  these 
cases  are  investigated  to  the  bottom,  you  will  prob- 
ably find  that  there  were  causes  in  connection  with 
the  sewerage  system  that  was  a  predisposing  cause. 
Take  the  case  of  a  man  serving  two  hundred  and  fifty 
customers  with  mixed  milk.  You  have  a  case  of 
diphtheria  in  one  place  and  the  customers  supplied 
by  the  same  milk  in  other  places  do  not  suffer  any 
ill  effects,  and  in  a  case  like  that  I  do  not  see  how 
you  can  attribute  it  to  the  milk  supply.  You  will  find 
where  milk  is  suj)posed  to  have  spread  the  infection 
that  there  is  always  some  predisposing  cause. 

9469.  Can  you  give  us  your  alternative  explanation 
to  replace  the  orthodox  theory? — Generally  the  sewer- 
age is  bad.  Take  the  case  of  the  lunatic  asylum;  I 
consider  that  there,  there  was  some  person  suffering 
from  typhoid  first,  and  I  presume  there  were  some 
days  before  it  might  be  found  out  and  it  was  quite 
possible  that  the  infection  might  be  carried  by  the  flies. 
In  some  cases  you  find  that  the  sewerage  of  the  dis- 
trict or  of  the  house  is  bad  and  that  is  really  the 
cause. 

9470.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  the  railway  com- 
panies being  encouraged  to  improve  their  milk  train 
service? — Yes.  We  have  a  bad  service  in  Belfast  in 
getting  in  an  early  supply.  I  think  the  railway  com- 
pany give  you  bad  facilities  for  gefting  in  the  milk 
in  reasonable  time  in  the  morning. 

9471.  I  would  like  your  opinion  about  the  selling 
of  milk  in  the  streets— whether  you  see  any  hardship 
in  prohibiting  the  sale  of  milk  in  the  streets? — It  is 
not  a  good  system.  There  is  not  so  much  exchange  of 
milk  as  there  was.  Where  the  roads  are  not  dusty, 
I  don't  know  that  there  is  very  much  danger  of  con- 
tamination. 

9472.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — Tlie  tests  you 
speak  of,  were  they  tests  for  fat? — Yes,  with  the 
Gerber  instrument. 

947.8.  Do  farmers  who  send  you  milk  from  a  dis- 
tance, cool  their  milk  after  milking? — Some  do,  and 
some  don't. 

9474.  How  do  they  cool  it? — By  means  of  running 
water  largely. 

9475.  Has  your  trade  increased  in  the  sale  of  pas- 
teurised milk? — Our  trade  has  certainly  increased 
enormously  within  the  past  five  years,  and  we  do  not 
find  so  many  objections  as  formerly. 

9476.  Are  there  others  in  town  who  still  pasteurise 
milk? — No  one  else  in  town. 

9477.  Why  is  there  an  increase  in  the  sale  of  pas- 
teurised milk — is  it  because  they  think  there  is  less 
danger  of  germs? — I  don't  think" that  has  anything  to 
do  with  it.  I  don't  think  they  look  at  it  from  that 
point  of  view.    There  are  a  number  who  do. 

9478.  The  Chairman. — You  don't  think  the  develop- 
ment of  your  trade  has  arisen  in  consequence  of  sell- 
ing pasteurised  milk? — No. 

9479.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — Do  you  sell  as 
much  pasteurised  as  raw  milk? — Yes. 

9480.  Miss  McNeill. — You  said  the  temperature 
was  170  or  180  degrees? — Y'^es. 

9481.  For  how  long  is  that  kept  up? — The  milk  is 
continually  passing  through  the  heater.  I  would  say 
it  would  be  about  five  minutes. 

9482.  That  is  a  fairly  high  temperature?— Yes. 

9483.  We  have  had  some  evidence  to  indicate  that 
a  lower  temperature  than  that,  with  a  longer  exposure, 
is  a  more  satisfactory  method  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  seller? — We  find  this  method  satisf actor j. 
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9484.  You  think  thore  is  something  to  be  said  for 
the  prolongation  of  the  lower  temperature? — It  is  the 
best  means  of  keeping  the  milk. 

9485.  That  is  why  you  pasteurise  milk — because  you 
want  it  to  keep? — Yes. 

948fi.  The  pasteurisation  is  done  in  very  large  quan- 
tities?— Yes. 

9487.  How  do  you  secure  that  it  is  all  exposed  to 
an  even  temperature? — The  heater  is  going  on  with 
centrifugal  force.  It  is  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
thick  on  the  heater,  so  that  it  is  all  exposed  to  it. 

9488.  I  happened  to  come  across  a  large  concern 
dealing  with  milk  in  Amsterdam  last  year,  and  they 
apparently  pasteurised  all  the  milk,  and  besides  that 
they  took  precautions  to  know  through  one  of  their 
representatives  that  the  milk  is  produced  at  the  farm 
under  certain  conditions  which  they  consider  satisfac- 
tory. Do  you  yourself  know  the  conditions  of  the 
farms  from  which  you  receive  your  milk  supply? — We 
know  of  a  good  number,  but  not  all  of  them. 

9489.  You  don't  require  any  one  to  produce  evidence 
that  the  milk  is  satisfactory? — No. 

9490.  Don't  you  think  that  is  desirable?— I  don't 
know  that  it  is.  The  Inspectors,  of  course,  in  the  dis- 
trict have,  I  think,  been  doing  their  duty  thoroughly 
well,  that  is  considering  that  the  Order  has  only  been 
in  force  for  a  short  time :  and  there  is  certainly  a  vast 
improvement  within  that  period  and  the  improvements 
are  going  gradually  on.  The  farmer  is  not  going  im- 
mediately to  pull  down  his  byres  to  please  every  faddist 
and  rebuild  them  again  without  seeing  what  he  is 
going  to  do. 

9491.  Don't  you  think  that  it  would  be  desirable 
that  there  should  be  some  evidence  given  by  the  pro- 
ducer to  the  wholesale  dealer  of  the  Local  Authorities' 
Inspectors  having  been  satisfied  with  the  conditions 
under  which  the  milk  is  produced? — Yes. 

9492.  Do  you  pay  for  milk,  as  they  pay  in  creameries, 
on  the  butter  fat  or  bulk? — All  milk  that  is  over  the 
standard  we  pay  the  same  price  for  it,  according,  of 
course,  to  the  time  of  delivery.  We  require  all  milk 
to  be  over  the  standard.  We  have  from  time  to  time 
prosecutions  for  milk  adulterated  with  water. 

9493.  Have  you  instituted  these  prosecutions  your- 
self?— No.  The  Public  Health  Committee  take  the 
proceedings. 

9494.  The  Chairman. — You  report  to  them?- — Yes. 
We  test  them  and  report  to  the  Public  Health 
Authority,  and  they  generally  take  drastic  steps  to 
prevent  that  occurring  very  often.  We  do  not  give 
the  farmers  any  warning  if  we  find  the  milk  has  been 
tampered  with.  We  simply  communicate  with  the 
Public  Health  Committee. 

949u.  Miss  McNeill. — Some  evidence  has  been 
given  with  regard  to  separated  milk  and  its  sale  lead- 
ing to  the  adulteration  of  new  milk? — I  don't  think 
there  is  any  such  thing  done  in  Belfast. 

9496.  I  don't  say  it  is  done,  but  do  you  think  if 
the  use  of  separated  milk  were  encouraged  that  there 
would  be  a  danger  of  its  being  used  as  an  adulterant? 
— It  might  be  done  in  England. 

9497.  A  dealer  may  say  the  people  want  a  milk  of 
3  per  cent,  of  fat,  and  he  simjjly  brings  the  milk  to 
that  percentage? — I  could  not  afford  to  do  that,  be- 
cause I  have  keen  competition  from  other  vendors  and 
I  would  be  the  sufferer  myself,  because  I  would  ruin 
my  own  business. 

9498.  You  think  if  the  supply  of  separated  milk  tor 
families  generally,  and  not  for  babies  and  young  chil- 
dren, were  encouraged,  the  risk  of  its  misuse  would  not 
be  very  great? — I  don't  think  so. 

9499.  The  Chairman. — In  testing  the  milii  supplied 
to  you  from  the  poorer  dairies,  do  you  find  that  it  is 
lower  in  butter  fat  than  the  milk  coming  from  the 
larger  dairies,  where  the  cattle  are  better  fed? — My  ex- 
perience sometimes  has  been  the  opposite.  In  the 
small  farms  very  often  the  feeding  is  produced  on  the 
farm  and  the  supply  of  milk  is  better  than  in  the  case 
of  those  who  supply  tliree  times  the  quantity. 

9500.  Do  you  find,  when  testing  the  milk  coming  in 
in  the  morning,  that  there  is  a  marked  difference  be- 


tween the  butter  fat  of  the  morning  milk  and  of  the 
evening? — Yes;  we  generally  find  it  is  as  about  three 
is  to  four. 

9501.  So  that  it  is  quite  a  recognised  thing  in  the 
trade  that  the  evening  milk  is  higher  in  butter  fat  than 
the  morning  milk? — There  is  no  doubt  about  it,  and 
we  find  a  variation  in  the  quality  of  the  milk  of  the 
same  cow,  say,  after  a  cold  night. 

9502.  Is  there  any  other  pofnt,  Mr.  English,  to 
which  you  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Commis- 
sion?— With  regard  to  outside  inspection,  we  have 
discussed  the  matter  in  the  Public  Health  Committee, 
and  I  am  entirely  in  favour  of  it — thorough  inspection 
from  a  central  authority. 

9503.  Mr.  Wilson. — Are  you  a  member  of  the  Public 
Health  Committee? — Yes.  I  hold  tliat  the  sanitary 
officers'  duty  ought  to  be  more  of  an  educational 
character  than  making  victims.  I  think  their  duty 
should  be  more  to  try  and  induce  the  farmer  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Order,  because  after  all  there 
has  been  a  considerable  number  of  farmers  who  have 
been  following  a  certain  practice  for  a  long  time  and 
it  requires  inducement  to  show  them  that  it  is  for 
their  own  benefit  to  keep  their  premises  in  proper 
order.  That  kind  of  policy  would  probably  do  more 
good. 

9504.  A  policy  of  lead  rather  than  drive? — Yes.  The 
difficulty  is  that  if  this  thing  is  pushed  many  of  the 
farmers  who  are  in  a  fairly  independent  position  might 
go  in  for  grazing  and  stores.  I  think  we  should  make 
the  inspection  general  where  butter  is  produced  as  well 
as  milk.  I  have  seen  instances  where  the  Inspector 
was  a  bit  severe,  and  they  produced  buttermilk  and 
I  think  that  that  should  be  included  in  the  Order.  I 
had  an  instance  last  night  of  a  gentleman  M  ho  receives 
about  one  hundred  gallons  of  milk  from  two  small  far- 
mers, and  they  said,  "  if  we  are  going  to  have  this 
trouble  we  are  going  out  of  the  trade."  Their  byres, 
I  understand,  are  not  in  good  order.  If  they  got  a 
loan  of  £50  or  £100  to  put  up  proper  byres  it  would 
be  a  good  thing. 

9505.  Do  you  think  they  know  if  such  loans  are 
obtainable? — I  don't  think  so.  Most  of  them  know 
they  can  borrow  money  for  hay-sheds,  but  they  don't 
seem  to  know  that  they  can  borrow  money  for  byres. 
There  is  a  vast  amount  of  ignorance  on  the  matter. 
If  you  are  going  to  have  milk  inspection  I  think  we 
should  go  the  whole  hog.  About  500  gallons  of  cream 
come  into  Belfast  weekly.  That  means  the  produce 
of  about  3,000  cows,  roughly,  and  before  we  talk  about 
local  inspection  I  think  cream  should  be  under  the 
same  control  as  milk.    I  cannot  see  any  difference. 

9506.  The  Chairman. — What  I  would  hope  for  would 
be  that  the  application  of  the  Order  should  be  uni- 
versal, and  that  all  milk  and  milk  products  would  in 
every  instance  be  under  the  same  administration? — • 
Y'es,  quite  right. 

9507.  That,  no  doubt,  would  obviate  your  objection 
of  inspection  from  the  point  of  view  of  covering  one 
portion  of  the  product  only  and  leaving  another  free? 
— That  is  my  own  idea — that  it  should  be  made  general 
all  over  Ireland. 

9508.  Do  you  think  that  it  should  be  controlled  by  a 
central  authority? — Yes.  We  have  been  obliged  this 
winter  to  draw  supplies  of  milk  from  co-operative 
creameries,  and  you  have  heard  Mr.  Shiels  speaking 
of  the  "  cuckoo  "  men.  We  were  obliged  to  draw  a 
considerable  quantity  of  milk  in  the  winter  from  co- 
/^perative  creameries,  and  that  comes  from  various 
sources.  It  is  pasteurised  and  comes  into  use,  and  I 
cannot  see  how  we  can  have  the  sources  of  supply 
inspected  from  here. 

9509.  You  think  the  inspection  from  a  milk  consum- 
ing district  would  bo  much  more  expensive  than  if  the 
inspection  were  universal  over  the  whole  country? — 
Yes.  In  England  and  Scotland  they  do  not  inspect 
outside  their  own  boundary,  except  in  certain  cases.  I 
believe  that  inspection  should  be  carried  out 
thoroughly. 

9510.  And  it  could  be  done  efficiently  and  economic- 
ally only  under  the  control  of  a  central  authority  and 
the  universal  application  of  the  Order? — I  think  that 
is  so. 


Dr.  Andrew  Trimble,  j.p.,  re  examined. 

9.'>]1.  The  Chairman.— I  understand.  Dr.  Trimble,  connection  with  the  Municipal  Milk  Fund  tor  poor 
you  wish  to  make  some  statement? — Yes.  T  wish  to  children.  The  Fund  is  not  chargeable  to  the  rates; 
give  a  very  brief  outline  of  the  work  that  ia  done  in     and  the  reason  I  desire  to  bring  this  before  you  is 
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because  I  saw  some  reference  to  the  question  of  the 
application  of  Municipal  funds  to  the  relief  of  poor 
children,  and  I  wanted  to  show  you  what  was  being 
done  in  a  voluntary  way  in  Belfast. 

9512.  That  was  a  question  I  asked — whether  the 
witness  thought  it  a  proper  expenditure  to  have  public 
funds  devoted  to  such  a  purpose? — I  want  to  show 
how  our  system  works.  This  Fund  began  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  Borough  of  Belfast  decided  to  adopt  the 
Notification  of  Births  Act,  and  a  very  short  experience 
of  the  working  of  it  revealed  the  fact  that  very  often 
children  needed,  not  so  much  to  be  helped  through 
good  advice  as  by  giving  them  good  milk.  We  found 
that  we  had  no  means  by  which  we  could  give 
children  that  were  in  need  of  milk  a  supply  from  the 
rates.  Moreover,  we  saw  that  there  were  a  great  many 
cases  of  temporary  poverty  through  the  parents  being 
out  of  work,  and  in  these  cases  we  thought  it  would 
be  wise  if  we  could  promote  a  small  fund  which 
could  be  drawn  on  for  the  needs  of  such  children. 
During  the  year  1911  we  relieved  in  this  way  two 
hundred  and  eighty-four  children,  and  we  issued 
tickets  representing  12,516  pints  of  milk. 

9513.  Through  what  channel? — Through  the  channel 
of  the  lady  visitors  of  the  Public  Health  Committee. 
There  are  seven  lady  visitors  told  off  in  connection  with 
the  Notification  of  Births  Act.  When  a  case  is  notified 
to  the  medical  officer  he  decides  whether  the  child 
■prima  facie  may  need  the  help  of  his  lady  visitor,  in 
tlie  first  place,  to  give  advice  as  to  the  rearing  of  the 
child,  and  if  in  the  course  of  her  investigation  she 
finds  that  for  any  reason  the  child  is  in  need,  she  may 
give  the  parents  one  of  these  tickets,  or  as  many  as 
are  required,  each  representing  a  pint  of  pure  new 
milk.  Subsequently  the  Food  and  Drugs  Inspector  goes 
and  takes  a  sample  of  the  milk. 

9514.  Do  you  make  provision  in  the  first  instance 
for  the  sale  of  this  milk  by  a  certain  vendor? — No,  sir. 
We  see  if  the  milk  is  required,  and  then  the  Food 
and  Drugs  Act  Inspector  sees  if  it  is  up  to  standard. 

9515.  Dr.  MooKHEAD.— Where  is  that  milk  got? — In 
a  milkshop.  These  tickets  will  be  honoured  by  any 
milk  vendor  in  Belfast.  He  brings  them  to  the  Town 
Hall  at  the  end  of  the  month  and  gets  their  equivalent 
in  money. 

9516-  Is  this  a  branch  of  the  Women's  National 
Health  Association? — No.  It  is  totally  separate.  I 
want  to  say  that  it  neither  overlaps  nor  rivals  the 
work  of  the  Women's  National  Health  Association; 
that  this  help  reaches  a  class  of  people  that  the 
Women's  National  Health  Association  cannot  touch. 

9517.  Where  do  you  get  funds? — We  depend  entirely 
on  voluntary  subscriptions. 

9518.  The  Chairman. — How  are  the  lady  inspectors 
selected? — From  the  official  female  sanitary  inspectors 
of  the  Corporation.  The  administration  of  the  Fund 
does  not  cost  us  a  farthing,  except  for  the  printing  of 
the  tickets. 

9519.  But  the  Notification  of  Births  Act  gives  these 
ladies  an  opportunity  of  realising  where  help  is 
required? — Yes.  And  where  they  find  need  they 
give  one  or  two  tickets,  until  they  see  that  the 
necessity  for  such  milk  ceases;  and  each  day,  as  part 
of  their  duty — although  it  is  not  part  of  their  official 
duty — an  entry  is  made  in  this  Report-book  of  parti- 
culars regarding  the  families  who  have  been  helped  by 
the  Fund — the  names  of  the  people,  the  income  of  the 
family,  the  employment  of  the  parents,  and  the  reasons 
for  giving  the  milk.  What  we  seek  to  find  is  rather 
the  people  in  temporary  difiBculties. 

9520.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — Is  the  milk  paid 
for  by  voluntary  subscriptions? — Yes.  That  book  con- 
taining the  particulars  of  the  people  who  are  helped 


is  laid  on  the  table  of  the  Public  Health  Committee. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  carrying  on  the  work.  We  get 
money  from  people  most  readily;  but  mainly  we  were 
put  on  our  feet  by  having  one  or  two  benefit  perform- 
ances by  children  in  dancing  academies,  and  we  had 
one  football  match. 

9521.  Miss  McNeill.— How  much  do  you  spend  in 
this  work? — We  spent  £80  last  year,  and  it  takes  from 
£80  to  £100  a  year.  It  is  only  temporary  relief,  and 
we  try  not  to  overlap  the  Poor  Law  Authority  or  rival 
the  Women's  National  Health  Association  in  our  work. 

9522.  It  is  merely  that  you  may  give  help  to  those 
who  come  under  the  observation  of  your  own  sanitary 
inspectors  ? — Y  es. 

9523.  The  Chairman. — And  you  have  money  at  your 
own  disposal? — Yes. 

9524.  Do  you  find  that  the  field  of  your  usefulness  is- 
circumscribed  by  lack  of  funds? — No. 

9525.  You  have  been  able  to  deal  with  every  case 
up  to  the  present? — Yes,  we  have  ample  funds  to  go 
on  with. 

9526.  What  I  want  to  know  is  this — do  your  lady 
visitors  know  that  only  a  certain  sum  is  available, 
and  do  they  have  to  restrict  their  assistance  to  a  certain 
number,  or  do  they  give  it  indiscriminately? — They 
state  the  reasons  why  they  give  it. 

9527.  I  know;  but  they  know  that  only  a  limited 
amount  of  money  is  available,  and  say,  "  if  we  have 
two  hundred  children,  that  is  as  much  as  the  fund 
will  provide  for  "? — They  are  warned  that  the  amount 
is  limited,  and  only  to  give  the  milk  in  necessitous 
cases.  The  fund  needs  to  be  cared  for  by  some  one 
individual  who  makes  it  his  fund,  and  I  make  it  my 
fund,  and  unless  this  were  done  the  thing  would  fall 
through. 

9528.  It  needs  someone  who  is  enthusiastic  about 
it,  in  order  to  see  that  the  fund  is  properly  adminis- 
tered?— That  is  so.  The  medical  officer  has  that  fund 
to  use  at  his  discretion  for  any  case  of  poverty,  but 
preferably  cases  of  poverty  that  are  only  temporary. 

9529.  It  is  a  most  excellent  thing? — We  do  not 
restrict  the  milk  to  the  children.  We  give  it  to  the 
mothers  also  if  necessary. 

9530.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — Do  the  inspectors 
give  a  useful  knowledge  of  the  rearing  of  the  children? 
— That  is  part  of  the  duty  of  the  lady  sanitary  ofi&cer- 
In  order  that  there  should  be  no  "  one-manness  " 
about  the  fund,  I  asked  four  of  the  members  of  the 
Corporation  to  be  trustees  of  the  fund.  We  have  an 
account  opened  in  the  Belfast  Bank.  They  give  us  a 
small  interest  on  the  floating  balance,  and  any  two 
of  us  sign  cheques. 

9531.  You  did  that  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing 
interest  in  the  work,  and  getting  a  larger  number  of 
people  interested  in  it? — Yes,  and  to  put  it  above 
suspicion,  and  also  that  if  I  were  removed  from  the 
Corporation  there  would  be  other  trustees  in  charge 
of  the  fund. 

9532.  I  think  it  is  a  most  excellent  system? — These 
are  some  of  the  entries  in  the  book  to  which  I  have 
referred — "  Seven  in  family;  father,  labourer;  mother, 
spinner;  mother  suffering  from  phthisis;  baby  two 
weeks  old;  baby  bottle  fed."  "  Father  out  of  work; 
mother  in  poor  health  from  insufficient  food;  father, 
labourer;  mother  embroiderer;  illegitimate  baby:  milk 
given  to  mother;  earns  some  money."  "  Father 
delicate;  out  of  work;  three  in  family;  father,  labourer: 
mother,  spinner;  out  of  work;  living  with  married 
sister,  no  other  help;  milk  given  until  mother  gets 
work."  "Father  just  started  spell  of  work;  father,, 
holder  up;  six  in  family;  youngest  in  family  3^  months; 
one  boy  earns  7/-  a  week;  mother  died  at  baby's  birth; 
baby  bottle-fed;  minded  by  old  woman  at  iiome;  at 
present,  baby  very  ill." 


Mr.  Robert  Suffern  examined. 


9533.  The  Chairman.^ — You  are  resident  in  the 
Crumlin  district,  Co.  Antrim? — Yes. 

9534.  Are  you  engaged  iij  the  milk  trade  yourself? — 
No. 

9535.  But  you  have  some  knowledge  of  the  dairy 
cows  that  are  in  the  district? — Yes,  and  formerly  I 
kept  a  good  many  dairy  cows,  while  my  wife  was 
living. 

9536.  You  have  only  recently  abandoned  the  trade? — 
It  is  only  eight  or  nine  years  since  I  stopped  keeping 
so  many,  but  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  rearing  two 
calves  to  every  cow. 


9537.  You  keep  cows  at  the  present  time? — Yes; 
but  not  very  largely. 

9538.  In  regard  to  the  milk  yield,  do  you  think  it 
has  increased  or  diminished? — It  has  decreased.  In 
a  great  many  cows  we  have  a  good  yield  still. 

9.539.  But  the  average  yield  would  be  less  than  it 
was  fifteen  years  ago? — Yes. 

9540.  To  what  cause  do  you  attribute  that  change? — 
To  the  premium  bulls  of  non-milking  strain. 

9541.  You  refer  to  the  bulls  introduced  l>y  the 
Department? — Yes. 
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9542.  And  you  think  tbey  have  an  injurious  effect 
on  the  milk-.yielding  properties? — Some  of  them.  There 
are  some  of  the  premium  bulls  from  which  I  have 
reared  splendid  cows,  especially  if  the  dams  were  good 
themselves. 

9543.  You  rear  your  own  cows? — Yes,  all. 

9544.  And  have  you  kept  milk  records? — I  have. 

9545.  And  for  a  considerable  time? — Since  the 
Department  commenced  the  dairy  scheme. 

9546.  What  have  you  come  to  regard  as  a  reasonably 
good  yield,  taking  the  range  of  the  cows  that  you 
have  reared? — I  have  reared  some  that  have  given  over 
1,050  gallons.  I  have  a  pedigree  shorthorn  that  gives 
815  gallons. 

9547.  That  is  a  very  good  shorthorn  cow? — Yes.  She 
gives  very  good  milk,  and  a  good  quantity.  That  is 
for  the  year,  and  not  for  the  lactation  period.  For 
the  lactation  period  it  would  be  a  little  under  700 
gallons. 

9548.  The  fairest  wav  is  to  take  it  for  twelve  months? 
—Yes. 

9549.  Have  you  had  many  shorthorn  cows  yielding 
up  to  that  standard? — None. 

9550.  Did  you  breed  this  cow  or  buy  her?- — I  bought 
her  a  yearling  heifer. 

9551.  Did  she  come  to  you  with  a  milking  record? — 
No.  She  turned  out  to  be  a  good  milker  after  the 
first  calf. 

9552.  Have  you  reared  calves  from  her? — I  have. 

9553.  Had  she  any  bull  calves? — Two. 

9554.  How  have  they  done? — One  I  sold  that  got  a 
premium  here,  and  did  extra  well :  the  other  I  have 
at  present,  a  very  fine^  calf. 

9555.  Did  it  seem  to  be  appreciated  by  the  purchaser 
buying  the  bull  that  the  dam's  milking  record  was 
given  with  him? — There  was  no  sale  for  dairy  bulls 
at  the  time.  He  was  sold  with  the  other  shorthorns 
on  account  of  the  mother  being  a  registered  dairy  cow. 

9556-  You  got  no  enhanced  price  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  the  mother  was  a  good  milker? — No. 

9557.  He  was  sold  on  his  merits? — Yes,  and  as  a 
premium  bull. 

9558.  Do  you  think  if  such  an  animal  were  to  be 
sold  now,  when  the  question  of  milk  yield  is  being 
considered  more  generally,  would  more  attention  be 
paid  to  a  bull  with  a  milking  record? — I  think  so;  but 
owing  to  the  premium  given  for  a  registered  dairy  bull 
being  only  ^10,  as  a  rule,  a  great  many  of  the  farmers 
prefer  to  get  the  extra  £C>. 

9559.  And  in  your  opinion  that  is  not  the  best  way 
to  promote  a  milking  strain,  by  giving  a  reduced 
premium? — No;  I  think  the  premium  should  be 
increased. 

9560.  You  would  encourage  the  keeping  of  milk 
records  by  an  increased  premium  to  the  bull  that  was 
produced  by  a  cow  with  a  good  milking  record? — Yes. 

9561.  I  quite  agree,  and  you  think  the  Department's 
scheme  in  giving  reduced  premiums  is  not  meeting  the 
case  generously? — Certainly  not. 

9562.  Do  you  think  it  possible  to  breed  a  cow,  even 
outside  pedigree,  that  would  fulfil  the  requirements 
by  producing  good  store  stock,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
a  good  milker? — There  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

9563.  You  have  no  doubt  upon  that  point? — No. 
0564.  You  breed  cows  other  than  pure-bred  short- 
horns?— I  do. 

9565.  And  do  you  institute  any  comparison  to  enable 
you  to  determine  whether  these  cows  are  as  good 
milkers  as  the  pure-bred  shorthorns? — I  consider  they 
are  a  great  deal  better.  I  have  experience  for  over 
thirty  years  in  breeding  from  shorthorns  or  cross-bred 
bulls — from  really  good  dairy  cows — cows  that  give  a 
very  big  quantity  of  milk,  and  as  long  as  I  was  breeding 
from  cows  bred  in  that  way  I  was  selling  them  at 
four  years  old,  after  calving,  at  an  average  of  €20. 
When  I  commenced  to  breed  from  premium  bulls  I 
bred  some  from  one  premium  bull,  and  no  matter  what 
Show  I  went  to  I  was  sure  to  come  out  with  the  first 
or  second  prize. 

9.566.  You  kept  this  bull  yourself ?— Yes,  I  had  him 
for  three  years — a  premium  bull.  I  kept  him  on  for 
cows.  I  sold  one  of  them  at  four  years  old,  springing, 
at  £15  10s.  I  had  another  premium  bull,  sire  of  a 
cow  that  gave  over  1,056  gallons.  She  will  be  calving 
in  about  twelve  months  from  last  calving.  She  calved 
in  May  last,  and  she  is  from  a  pure-bred  shorthorn 
bull.  I  have  had  several  shorthorn  bulls,  one  a  non- 
premium  bull,  that  no  matter  what  cow  had  a  calf  to 
him,  there  was  not  a  single  good  one.  I  had  one 
premium  bull  that  had  just  one  calf  only,  that  was  a 
good  dairy  cow. 

95G7.  And  you  would  attribute  that  to  his  back 
breeding? — Yes. 


9568.  So  that  if  you  want  to  improve  matters  you 
must  keep  records,  and  you  must  know  what  line  you 
are  buying  from? — Yes. 

9569.  That  seems  quite  reasonable.  Do  ynu  com- 
plain of  the  trouble  of  keeping  milk  records? — There  is 
a  little  trouble,  but  not  much.  We  only  take  the 
record  one  day  in  the  week,  morning  and  evening,  and, 
of  course,  the  Department's  Inspector  comes  round 
occasionally  and  sees  the  cows  milked,  weighs  it,  and 
looks  over  the  book. 

9570.  Are  you  keeping  records  of  your  cows  now, 
and  have  you  had  them  inspected  under  the  Depart- 
ment's new  scheme? — I  have  at  present  just  two  regis- 
tered dairy  cows  myself.  I  had  one  provisionally 
selected,  a  two  year-old  heifer.  She  was  bred  from  a 
great  dairy  cow  that  lifted  four  first  prizes  oi  the 
Department  last  year  in  the  North  of  Ireland.  She 
was  carrying  this  calf  to  a  non-shorthorn  bull,  and  the 
calf  was  tested  last  year  and  failed,  but  she  is  still 
on  trial. 

9571.  She  has  not  yet  produced  a  calf  herself  ?~The 
heifer  had  a  calf. 

9572.  And  why  do  you  say  she  failed? — She  failed 
to  come  up  to  the  standard  in  milk  and  butter  fat- 
She  gave  poor  quantity  of  milk.  This  is  from  a  cross- 
breed bull.  I  hold  it  is  not  breeding  but  strain  we 
require.  I  would  prefer  the  shorthorn  to  breed  from 
if  we  had  a  milking  strain. 

9573.  You  would  prefer  a  pedigree  bull  if  you  were 
certain  that  he  came  of  a  milking  strain? — Yes. 

9574.  But  I  suppose  you  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion, from  your  experience,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
get  that  animal  at  the  present  time? — I  certainly  have. 
I  may  say  that  I  brought  six  shorthorn  heifers  forward 
and  only  one  was  any  good. 

9575.  That  shows  the  great  difficulty  there  is  in 
securing  a  milking  strain  in  shorthorns? — Yes. 

9576.  That  only  one  of  the  six  turned  out  to  be 
good? — That  is  so. 

9577.  Do  you  believe  that  if  you  bought  a  similar 
number  of  heifers  bred  differently  you  might  get  a 
larger  number  of  good  milkers? — Yes. 

9578.  You  do  not  engage  in  the  milk  trade  at  all 
now? — No. 

9579.  Was  that  for  family  reasons? — -Yes,  all  were 
strangers  about  the  house,  and  you  could  not  get  the 
milk  looked  after,  .\fter  my  wife  died  I  could  not  get 
my  butter  properly  made  or  sold. 

9580.  Is  there  any  other  aspect  of  the  question,  Mr. 
Suffern,  to  which  you  would  wish  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  Commission? — Well,  there  is  one  cow  in 
particular  I  had,  an  extra  good  dairy  cow,  and  as  long 
as  we  reared  calves  from  well-selected  dairy  bulls,  or 
bulls  bred  from  really  good  milch  cows,  I  had  good 
calves  that  turned  out  good  cows.  One  of  them,  for 
instance,  was  down  in  Belfast  after  being  ill  before  the 
Show  and  she  got  two  second  prizes.  I  sold  her  to  a 
man,  and  he  got  two  first  prizes  with  her.  When  the 
calves  from  that  cow  and  premium  bull  came  out 
heifers,  they  looked  well,  but  were  very  poor  dairy 
cows.  I  told  you  I  sold  one  at  £15  10s.,  and  the 
other  I  sold  at  £18,  a  stripper.  I  had  a  whole  lot  of 
heifers  that  I  did  not  think  it  worth  my  while  to  keep 
at  all,  and  bred  from  that  bull. 

9581.  Your  experience  would  go  to  show  that 
the  number  of  premium  bulls  that  come  from  a  milking 
strain  is  extremely  limited? — That  is  so.  I  bought  one 
non-premium  shorthorn  bull.  I  only  kept  him  for  one 
year;  he  left  a  lot  of  splendid  dairy  cows,  as  I  had 
the  big  premium  bull.  I  had  some  heifers  served, 
but  they  had  no  heifer  calves.  No  cows  from  that 
premium  bull  are  good  milkers. 

9582.  Did  you  know  anything  of  his  record? — He 
came  from  a  milking  strain.  I  am  referring  to  the 
non-premium  bull. 

9583.  And  you  believe  from  your  experience  that 
unless  you  mate  a  good  milch  cow  with  a  good  milking 
strain,  there  is  not  much  chance  of  producing  a  good 
dairy  cow? — -No. 

9584.  Do  you  attach  almost  as  much  importance  to 
the  back  breeding  of  the  bull  as  to  the  dam  of  the  calf? 
— I  do  not  think  I  would.  I  think  if  I  could  get  a 
record  from  the  bull's  dam,  and  had  a  good  dairy  cow, 
that  would  satisfy  me. 

9585.  That  would  be  a  reasonable  precaution  to  take 
in  order  to  breed  good  milkers? — Yes.  Some  bulls  in 
my  experience  seemed  to  breed  to  themselves.  The 
bull  that  was  sire  to  the  1,050  gallon  cow,  if  he  served 
a  bad  milch  cow,  more  than  likely  the  calf  would  not 
be  better  than  her,  but  if  he  got  a  good  dairy  cow  there 
was  no  doubt  the  offspring  would  turn  out  a  good 
milker. 
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Mr.  John  Maxwell  examined. 


9586.  The  Chairman. — You  are  Dairy  Inspector 
under  the  Larne  Urban  District  Council? — Yes. 

9587.  And  I  see  you  have  forty-two  persons  regis- 
tered as  cowkeepers  in  your  Urban  District?— Yes. 

9588.  And  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  cows? — Yes,  or 
an  averao;e  of  3'6  cows  for  each  person. 

9589.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  getting  cow- 
keepers  to  conform  with  the  regulations  of  the  Dairies 
and  Milkshops  Order? — In  some  cases,  but  not  very 
much.  Before  the  Order  came  into  force,  we  had  a 
set  of  regulations  on  the  same  lines,  and  they  brought 
the  cowkeepers  up  to  a  fairly  good  standard,  so  that 
when  the  Order  came  into  operation  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  make  very  many  alterations. 

9590.  The  condition  of  things  produced  by  your  own 
regulations  had  brought  them  almost  up  to  the  standard 
required  by  the  Order? — Yes. 

9591.  With  regard  to  the  habits  of  the  people  en- 
gaged in  the  milk  trade,  do  you  find  much  difficulty  in 
getting  them  to  observe  habits  of  cleanliness? — It  is 
difficult  to  bring  them  up  to  the  standard  one  would 
wish.  The  standard  of  cleanliness  in  our  district  may 
be  described  as  fair. 

9592.  Does  it  require  constant  supervision  to  keep 
up  a  reasonably  high  standard? — Yes. 

9593.  Do  they  keep  the  vessels  in  proper  condition? 
— In  pretty  good  condition  considering  the  facilities 
they  have  for  keeping  them. 

9594.  They  have  no  steam,  of  course? — No,  or  suit- 
able building  in  which  to  cleanse  or  air  the  milk 
vessels.  That  is  carried  out  in  the  scullery  of  the 
private  houses,  which  is  not  a  suitabls  place.  In 
addition  to  the  supply  produced  in  the  urban  districts 
there  are  nine  cowkeepers  who  reside  in  the  rural 
district  and  are  purveyors  of  milk  in  the  urban  dis- 
tricts, and  the  number  of  cows  kept  by  these  is  one 
hundred,  so  that  the  milk  supply  of  the  Urban  Dis- 
trict is  derived  from  fifty  persons  and  the  number  of 
cows  furnishing  the  supply  is  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
two.  We  get  one-third  of  our  supply  from  cows  in 
the  Larne  Rural  District. 

9595.  Is  the  Order  in  existence  there? — Yes. 
9590.  Is  it  efficiently  carried  out? — I  cannot  saj'. 

9597.  Have  you  any  difficulty  with  the  milk  coming 
in  from  the  outside  areas? — No. 

9598.  And  so  far  as  you  know,  no  outbreak  of  dis- 
ease has  been  traced  to  the  milk? — No.  When  inquir- 
ing into  the  cause  of  infectious  disease  we  find  that 
the  family  has  been  supplied  by  the  dairies  outside  the 
district,  but  the  same  thing  might  apply  to  the  family 
supplied  by  a  dairy  inside  the  district. 

9599.  What  I  want  to  ascertain  from  you  is  this, 
when  such  a  case  as  you  indicats  has  been  discovered, 
does  your  Medical  Officer  go  out  into  the  Larne  Rural 
District  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  condition 
under  which  the  milk  is  produced? — No. 

9600.  And  no  attempt  is  made  to  trace  the  cause 
of  infection  at  the  source  where  the  milk  is  supplied? 
• — We  have  no  power  to  inspect  in  the  Rural  district. 

9601.  You  recognise  that  you  have  no  power  of  in- 
spection outside  your  own  area? — Yes. 

9602.  You  would  need  a  Magistrate's  Order  to  em- 
power you  to  inspect  outside,  and  nothing  of  sufficient 
gravity  has  ever  arisen  to  warrant  you  in  taking  any 
such  step? — No. 

9603.  What  price  is  the  milk  sold  at? — One  shilling 
a  gallon  all  the  year  round. 

9604.  Is  there  any  labour  population  in  Larne?— 
There  is  a  fairly  large  industrial  population  engaged 
in  the  linen  trade. 

9605.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  quantity  of 
milk  consumed  by  a  family  with  a  reasonable  income, 
say  from  25s.  to  30s.  a  week? — No. 

9606.  Do  you  think  that  the  children  of  the  district 
get  as  much  milk  as  they  reasonably  require? — I  don't 
think  they  do. 

9607.  Is  that  due  to  the  fact  that  the  food  value  of 
milk  is  not  appreciated,  or  is  it  due  to  want  of  means? 
— I  think  it  is  rather  due  to  want  of  proper  apprecia- 
tion of  the  food  value  of  milk. 

9608.  Clin  you  suggest  any  means  whereby  that 
knowledge  could  be  disseminated  more  widely  than  it 
is  at  present? — By  educating  the  people  as  to  the 
value  of  milk  as  a  food,  principally  for  children. 

9609.  Has  your  Authority  ever  had  occasion  to  order 
the  slaughter  of  tuberculous  cows  in  any  of  the  dairy 
yards  of  Larne  district?— No.    Quite  recently  a  case 


came  under  my  notice  where  the  owner  of  a  milcli  cow 
employed  a  Veterinary  Surgeon  to  apply  the  tuberculin . 
test.  The  cow  re-acted,  and  on  the  advice  of  the 
Veterinary  Surgeon  the  owner  gave  over  the  animal  to 
the  "knacker."  I  saw  the  cow  opened,  and  the 
internal  organs  were  actually  rotten  with  tuberculosis, 
and  also  the  udder. 

9610.  Do  you  make  any  examination  of  the  udder 
to  ascertain  what  its  condition  is? — No. 

9611.  That  is  obviously  a  case  in  which  the 
veterinary  inspector  would  have  been  of  enormous 
value? — Yes.  From  outside  examination  no  one 
would  saj-  the  udder  was  wrong. 

9612.  There  was  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  udder 
was  tuberculous  from  a  superficial  examination? — No. 

9613.  Mr.  Wilson. — Why  did  the  owner  wish  her 
to  be  tested? — She  was  wasting. 

9614.  There  was  evidently  something  the  matter  with 
her?- — Quite  so. 

9615.  The  Chaiuman. — And,  of  course,  it  is  not  only 
possible  but  actually  true  that  for  a  period  the  cow's 
milk  was  sold  in  the  town  of  Larne? — It  ^^■as  being 
used  principally  by  private  families. 

9616.  I  suppose  the  private  family  has  no  more 
right  to  be  poisoned  than  any  other  section  of  the 
community  ? — No. 

9617.  Mr.  Wilson. — This  is  quite  recently? — It  is 
three  months  ago. 

9618.  The  Chaiuman. — Had  he  a  large  number  of 
cows? — Only  a  few  cows,  the  milk  of  which  he  used 
principally  about  his  own  house. 

9619.  Mr.  Wilson. — It  would  be  exceedingly  in- 
teresting if  a  note  was  kept  of  the  people  who  had 
taken  the  milk  of  that  cow  before  the  animal  was 
slaughtered,  because  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
they  will  die  of  tuberculosis. 

The  Chaikman. — At  all  events  their  chances  have 
been  greatly  enhanced.  When  this  discovery  was 
made,  did  your  Local  Authority  realise  the  importance 
of  having  a  veterinary  surgeon  to  deal  with  a  similar 
case? — They  have  taken  no  action  in  that  direction  as 
yet. 

9620.  Did  you  report  to  them  what  you  discovered? 
— I  did  not,  because  it  came  under  my  notice  in  a 
private  rather  than  in  an  official  wav. 

9621.  But,  at  the  same  time,  do  you  not  think  it 
would  be  more  likely  to  influence  them  to  appoint  a 
veterinary  man  if  they  had  knowledge  that  in  their 
own  bailiwick  a  portion  of  the  community  had  been 
subjected  to  danger,  by  reason  of  the  Council  not 
carrying  out  to  the  full  the  provisions  of  the  Order? — 
I  mentioned  the  matter  to  the  members  in  a  private 
manner,  but  they  did  not  take  any  action. 

9622.  Do  not  you  see  the  necessity,  at  all  events,  of 
having  safeguards  to  secure  that  such  a  thing  should 
not  occur  again? — Personally  I  believe  that  there 
should  be  whole  time  veterinary  surgeons  appointed. 
That  is,  one  or  two  to  each  county,  who  would  devote 
their  whole  time  to  the  testing  of  animals  of  which 
they  had  any  suspicion,  for  tuberculosis,  and  power  to 
award  compensation  for  any  cow  that  re-acts. 

9623.  You  said  this  cow  did  re-act  to  the  tuberculin 
test? — Yes,  very  decidedly. 

9624.  Because  we  have  had  evidence  before  us  tha' 
was  rather  contrary  to  that — evidence  that  animals, 
that  were  suffering  from  obvious  tuberculosis  in  an 
advanced  stage  do  not  re-act  at  all  

Mr.  Wilson. — I  think  he  said  "  may  not." 

Witness.— There  was  a  veterinary  surgeon  present 
when  the  cow  was  opened,  and  he  recognised  that  all 
the  internal  organs  were  badly  affected  with  tuber- 
culosis. 

9625.  Mr.  Wilson. — Had  any  bacteriological  exami- 
nation been  made  of  the  cow's  milk  before  testing? — 
No. 

9626.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  ever  send  samples  for 
analysis? — In  the  Larne  Urban  District,  the  police  do- 
that.    They  are  the  Food  and  Drugs  Inspectors. 

9627.  You  have  no  authority? — No. 

9628.  As  a  matter  of  practice,  do  they  take  the 
samples  pretty  regularly? — Yes,  they  take  eight  or  ten 
samples  on  an  average  every  quarter,  and  adulteration 
has  been  practically  nil  in  the  district. 

9629.  No  cases  of  adulteration  have  been  prove(? 
against  any  purveyors  of  milk? — No. 
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9fi30.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  the  application 
of  the  Order  should  he  imiform  in  every  district? — 
Yes. 

9631.  And  that  a  veterinary  surgeon  should  be  a 
member  of  the  staff  on  each  District  Council  in  order 
to  secure  that  the  examination  of  the  cows  should  be 
made  periodically? — I  would  say  one  or  two  to  each 
county — whole  time  officers,  to  supervise  the  dairy 
inspectors. 

9632.  Yoiu-  suggestion  would  be  that  when  cases 
of  suspicion  arise,  the  lay  inspector  should  com- 
municate with  the  veterinary  surgeon  and  demand  his 
attendance  ? — Yes. 

9633.  I  am  afraid  one  or  two  for  each  county  would 
hardly  be  sufficient? — -Wliatever  uimiber  would  be 
necessary. 

9634.  You  do  not  restrict  the  ininibei-? — No. 

9635.  You  only  want  to  do  it  as  economically  as 
possible? — Yes. 

9636.  Mr.  Wilson. — You  say  in  the  summary  of 
your  evidence  that  after  three  years'  enforcement  of 
the  Oi'der.  the  possession  of  a  recognisably  tuber- 
culous milch  co^\-  in  a  milch  herd  should  be  made  a 
statutoi'y  offence? — Yes.  T  have  held  that  d(.)etrini»  for 
a  considerable  time. 

9637.  After  the  due  pronuilgation  of  the  Order,  that 
there  should  not  only  be  no  compensation  for  a  tuber- 
culous cow  slaughtered,  but  that  the  owner  of  the 
animal  should  be  fined  for  keeping  her  in  his  posses- 
sion?— Yes:  the  same  as  a  man  who  exposes  a  diseased 
carcass  for  sale. 

9638.  On  the  othei'  hand,  if  we  are  to  get  these 
animals  weeded  out,  there  should  be  some  inducement 
to  the  small  man  to  come  out  into  the  open  and  take 
his  animals  to  the  veterinary  surgeon,  and  if  they  are 
slauglitered  for  a  public  health  reason,  compensa- 
tion should  be  paid? — Give  compensation  for  the  first 
three  years,  and  by  giving  compensation  for  that  time 
you  would  enable  the  dairyman  to  free  his  herd ;  but 
at  the  end  of  three  years  something  as  you  suggest 
would  be  desirable — that  the  dairymen  who  come  for- 
ward should  get  some  compensation,  but  not  to  the 
full. 

9639.  So  long  as  he  volunteers  the  information  that 
his  cow  was  not  in  good  health  and  that  he  M'anted 
her  examined,  that  he  should  not  he  prosecuted? — 
Yes. 

9640.  But  if  the  veterinary  surgeon  discovers  such 
an  animal  iu  the  course  of  his  inspection,  it  should 
be  a  statutory  offence? — Yes. 

9641.  Sir  Stewaiit  Woodhouse. — Is  there  a  dairy 
inspector  in  your  district? — I  am  the  dairy  inspector. 

9642.  Ml-.  Wilson. — You  mention  in  your  summary 
of  evidence  something  regarding  the  condition  of  the 
small  cowsheds? — Yes.  The  majority  of  the  small 
cowsheds  are  situated  in  back  yards.  They  are  sur- 
rounded by  other  buildings,  and  qmte  close  to  them 
in  many  cases  are  manure  heaps,  piggeries  and  other 
sources  of  pollution  which  rendci'  the  air  foul  and 
unhealthy,  and  cannot  but  have  an  injurious  effect  on 
the  health  of  the  cow  and  the  purity  of  the  milk  sup- 
ply. What  I  would  suggest  would  be  that  there  should 
be  an  annual  licensing  of  the  cowsheds,  and  that  no 
licence  should  be  granted  unless  the  premises  were  in 
a  satisfactory  condition. 

9643.  You  also  give  the  figures,  that  iu  the  year  1910 
10"54  per  cent,  of  the  cows  slaughtered  in  Belfast  were 
affected  with  tuberculosis? — Yes, 

9644.  We  had  the  figures  in  evidence  before  us.  Wo 
had  it  quite  clearly  proved  that  the  number  of  tuber- 
culous cows  slaughtered  had  rapidly  increased  in  the 
last  three  vears.  Bv  three  times  in  three  vears? — 
Yes.      I     "  • 


9645.  Can  you  suggest  whether  there  is  any  ten- 
dency for  the  country  cowkeeper  or  cattle  man  to 
send  tuberculous  cows  into  the  Belfast  abattoir? — Quite 
the  contrary.  I  think  there  would  be  more  induce- 
ment to  hoive  them  slaughtered  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts where  the  inspection  is  not  so  rigorous. 

9646.  Thr  Ch.uuman. — And  more  dangerous  to  the 
profitable  sale  of  the  animal?-^ — Yes. 

9647.  Mr.  Wilson. — It  becomes  difficult  to  account 
for  this  rapid  increase  in  Belfast? — Well,  it  might  be 
that  some  of  the  butchers  are  dealing  in  a  doubtful 
class  of  cattle.  I  have  heard  that  it  is  quite  a  common 
thing  to  buy  cattle  from  £2  10s.  to  £1  10s.  a  head. 

9648.  The  third  rate  city  butcher?— Yes. 

9649.  You  would  suggest  to  us  that  the  third  rate 
city  butcher  would  go  into  the  country  and  buy  these 
inferior  boasts,  and  bring  them  into  Belfast  on  the 
risk  of  getting  them,  passed? — Yes. 

9650.  And  if  he  got  a  fair  jiroportion  of  them 
through,  he  would  still  have  a  profit? — Yes. 

9651.  That  would  tend  to  account  for  the  increase 
of  tuberculous  animals  slaughtered  in  Belfast? — Yes. 

9652.  You  are  also  of  opinion  that  Article  6  of  the 
Order  leaves  too  wide  a  loophole? — Yes.  I  think  it  is 
a  pity  that  it  was  ever  inserted  in  the  Order,  because 
it  leaves  too  wide  a  loophole  through  which  to  escape 
from  the  strict  requirements  of  the  Order. 

9653.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse.— Where  do  you  get 
the  10  per  cent,  of  the  cows  slaughtered  iu  Belfast?- — 
I  took  it  from  a  paper  read  by  Dr.  O'Neill  at  the  Sani- 
tary Health  Congress.    The  figures  are  for  1910. 

96.54.  The  Chaikman. — I  do  not  think  your  figures 
are  much  at  variance  with  the  evidence  given  before 
us.  Is  there  any  further  evidence  you  would  like  to 
give? — I  think  the  inspectors  under  the  Order  should 
liave  power  to  take  summary  proceedings  without  re- 
porting to  the  Sanitary  Authority,  and  that  if  they 
find  an  offence  against  the  Order  the.y  should  have 
power  to  summon  without  reporting  to  the  Council. 

9655.  You  think  that  leads  to  delay?— Yes. 

9656.  Have  you  anything  else  at  the  back  of  your 
mind?  Do  you  think  that  when  a  report  of  that  kind 
is  presented  to  a  Rural  or  Urban  Council,  some  friend 
of  the  person  concerned  may  secure  the  attendance  of 
some  of  their  friends  at  the  Council  meeting,  iu  order 
to  secure  that  no  order  should  be  made  for  prosecu- 
tion?— -That  can  be  done,  but  I  have  no  experience  of 
it  in  the  district  in  which  I  am  engaged. 

9657.  You  have  no  complaint  as  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Order  yourself  from  that  cause? — No. 

9658.  And  it  would  be  more  likely  to  arise  in  s 
rural  district  than  in  an  urban? — Yes. 

9659.  Because  the  men  in  the  urban  district  would 
not  be  engaged  in  a  similar  trade,  and  they  would  look 
at  it  from  the  public  health  point  of  view,  regardless 
of  consequences  to  individuals? — Yes. 

9660.  But  in  the  rural  district  a  distinctly  contrary 
state  of  things  exists;  there  are  men  in  the  same 
trade  on  the  Council? — Yes. 

9661.  And  until  human  nature  becomes  a  little  more 
perfect  this  will  continue? — Yes.  The  same  thing 
might  apply  to  the  Bench  as  much  as  to  the  TTrban  or 
Rural  Council. 

9662.  I  did  not  quite  take  them  into  my  purview, 
but  I  have  no  doubt  that  magistrates  are  composed 
of  flesh  and  blood  like  other  people.  Have  you  ever 
reason  to  complain  that  when  you  bring  cases  before- 
magistrates,  they  are  not  over  sympathetic,  or  inclined 
to  impose  sufficient  fines? — The  fines  are  too  small — 
(id..  Is.,  and  2s.  6d. 

9663.  And  these  prove  no  deterrent  whatever? — No. 

9664.  It  is  a  case  of  "  Not  guilty,  but  do  not  do  it. 
again  "? — Yes. 


Mr.  William  A.  Bell.  .i.p. ,  examined. 


9665.  The  Chahiman. — I  understand  you  are  Chair- 
man of  the  Belfast  Rural  District  Council? — Yes. 

9666.  With  regard  to  this  question  of  outside 
inspection,  does  any  hostility  exist  in  your  Council  to 
the  officers  of  the  Belfast  Public  Health  Committee 
going  into  your  district  for  the  purpose  of  making  an 
examination  in  case  of  the  milk  supply  being  a 
suspected  source  of  infectious  disease? — Our  Council 
resent  that  deeply. 

9667.  For  what  reason? — Because  wc  have  properly 
qualified  officers  of  our  own.      We  have,  under  the 


Dairies  Order,  Mr.  Barry,  who  was  examined  before 
you.  The  Rural  District  Councils  of  Castlereagh  and 
Belfast  employ  this  gentleman  at  a  salary  of  £250, 
and  we  consider  him  still  underpaid.  He  is  doing  his 
work  splendidly.  We  do  not  think  there  should  be  any 
friction  between  the  officials  of  the  Corporation  and 
our  officials,  but  that  they  should  work  in  harmony,, 
and  I  come  here  in  regard  to  the  stat<?ment  of 
Dr.  Thomson,  Chairman  of  the  Public  Health  Com- 
mittee. With  regard  to  our  District  Council,  we 
offered  no  opposition  whatever  to  the  Belfast  Public 
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Authorities  inspecting  our  district.  In  fact,  it  was  all 
the  other  way,  and  I  have  evidence  here  to  prove  that 
that  was  the  case  in  connection  with  this  outbreak  of 
diphtheria  that  was  mentioned  by  Dr.  Thomson  in  his 
evidence  before  you. 

9668.  You  are  as  anxious  as  the  Public  Health 
■Authorities  to  assist  in  an  investigation  to  discover 
the  source  or  an  outbreak? — Yes  I  will  show  you  how 
our  Council  went  into  the  matter. 

9669.  Arc  these  extracts  from  the  minutes  you  are 
producing? — They  are  reports  from  our  ofl&cers.  The 
first  is  from  Mr.  Barry  himself.  We  desire  nothing 
better  than  that  I  should  read  them  for  you. 

*'  Report  of  Mr.   Barry,  Veterinary  Inspector,  dated 
dated  16th  June,"  1911  :— 

"  I  was  informed  on  15th  December  that  several 
officers  of  the  County  Borough  of  Belfast  had  visited 
the  premises  of  Mr.  James  Murray,  Ballyhenry,  a 
registered  dairyman,  stating  that  diphtheria  existed 
among  his  customers.  I,  accompanied  by  Dr. 
Loughridge,  inspected  Mr.  Murray's  premises  and 
cattle  same  day.  No  disease  of  any  kind  exists  on 
Mr.  Murray's  premises,  and  I  have  never  seen  a 
better  ordered  dairy:  both  without  and  vsdthin  it  is 
as  clean  as  hands  can  make  it,  and  I  have  never 
seen  it  otherwise.  Appended  please  find  certificate 
from  Dr.  Lougliridge,  as  t-o  the  health  of  everyone 
about  the  dairy.  This  report  is  a  very  serious  matter 
for  this  dairyman,  and  I  cannot  well  understand 
why  the  City  Authorities,  if  they  had  any  suspicion 
of  the  existence  of  disease,  did  not  communicate 
with  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  this  district." 


"  To  the  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 

Belfast  Rural  District  Council,  June  15th,  1911. 

"  I  beg  to  report  that  to-day,  at  the  request  of 
and  accompanied  by  Mr.  Barry,  V.S.,  I  carefully 
examined  the  house  and  household  of  Mr.  James 
Murray,  Ballyhenry,  Carnmoney.  I  have  pleasure 
in  stating  that  the  family  and  servants  of  Mr.  Murray 
are  absolutely  free  from  disease  of  any  kind,  and 
that  the  interior  of  Mr.  Murray's  residence  reflects 
the  greatest  credit  on  Mrs.  Murray,  as  it  represents 
to  me  the  high-water  mark  of  the  most  up-to-date 
notion  of  household  hygiene. 

"  J.  C.  LOUGHRIDGE, 

"  Medical  Officer  of  Health, 
"  Rural  No.  4." 


"  Resolution  of  Belfast  Rural  District  Council,  dated 
16th  June,  1911. 

"  Resolved  : — That  a  Committee,  consisting  of  the 
Chairman,  Messrs.  Vint,  Graham,  Chisholm,  Coey, 
Henderson,  McDowell,  Houston,  be  appointed  to 
confer  with  Mr.  Harper,  Solicitor,  and  take  such 
steps  as  may  be  determined  upon.'' 


^'  Report  of  Committee  which  met  on  19th  June,  1911. 

"  Case  of  James  Murray,  Ballyhenry. 

"  Mr.  Barry,  Veterinary  Inspector,  was  in 
attendance. 

"  The  Committee,  after  giving  all  the  circum- 
stances of  this  case  the  most  careful  and  patient 
consideration,  and  having  learned  that  the  officials 
of  the  Belfast  Corporation  are  making  the  strictest 
investigations  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether 
or  not  disease  exists  in  this  place,  were  of  opinion 
(although  satisfied  with  the  reports  of  your  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  and  Veterinary  Inspector)  that  the 
city  officials  should  be  given  every  facility  for  con- 
ducting their  inquiries.  The  Committee  ultimately 
decided  not  to  take  any  action  at  present,  but  to 
await  the  result  of  the  investigation  being  made  by 
the  city  officials.. 

"  (Signed),    WM.  A.  BELL,  Chairman." 

"  Resolved  :— That  the  foregoing  Report  of  the 
Committee  be  approved  and  adopted." 


"  27th  June,  1911. 

"  Sir, — I  have  been  requested  by  the  Belfast  Rural 
District  Council  to  bring  under  your  notice  a  report 
received  by  it  from  Mr.  John  M'Clurc  Barry,  the 
Veterinary  Surgeon  to  the  District  Council,  of  an 
alleged  disease  in  the  County  Borough  of  Belfast, 
and  alleged  to  be  attributable  to  milk  supplied  from 
a  dairy  in  the  rural  district  within  the  County 
Borough  mentioned. 

"  My  Council  and  its  officers  are  most  desirous 
that  no  milk  from  the  rural  district  should  be 
supplied  to  purchasers  within  its  district,  or  within 
any  other  district,  likely  to  cause  disease  to  any 
person.  My  Council,  therefore,  desires  that  in  the 
event  of  any  suspicious  ease  arising,  your 
officers  co-operate  with  the  officers  of  my  Council 
to  prevent  such  milk  being  supplied  for  consumption, 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  In  this  way  my 
Council  is  of  opinion  the  costs  of  making  applications 
for  magistrates'  orders  would  be  avoided,  as  the 
dairy -keepers  in  the  rural  district  do  not  in  any 
way  endeavour  to  prevent  my  Council's  officers  from 
making  any  inspections  at  all  reasonable  times,  and 
your  officers  would,  if  it  was  the  desire  of  your 
Council,  be  at  liberty  to  accompany  them. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  HUGH  HARPER. 

"  Robert  Meyer,  I'jsq." 


"  28th  June,  1911. 

"  Siu, — Referring  to  the  recent  outbreak  of 
diphtheria  in  the  Fortwilliam  Park  District  of 
Belfast,  I  am  directed  by  the  Public  Health  Com- 
mittee to  inform  the  Belfast  Rural  District  Council 
that  Dr  Bailie,  Medical  Superintendent  Officer  of 
Health,  in  the  course  of  his  investigations  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  outbreak,  ascertained  that  the  majority 
of  the  persons  afiected  consumed  milk  supplied  froni 
the  dairy  of  Mr.  James  Murray,  Ballyhenry, 
Carnmoney.  He,  the  Medical  Superintendent, 
accordingly  proceeded  to  this  dairy,  and  inspected  the 
premises,  which  are  situated  in  the  Belfast  Rural 
District.  He  was  subsequently  instructed  by  the 
Public  Health  Committee  to  take  proceedings  under 
Section  4  of  the  Infectious  Diseases  (Prevention) 
Act,  1890,  and  with  this  object  he  procured  an  order 
from  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  having  jurisdiction  in 
the  place  where  the  dairy  is  situate,  and,  accom- 
panied by  the  Veterinary  Inspector,  proceeded  on 
the  17th  inst.  to  inspect  the  dairy.  On  arrival  there, 
however,  he  was  refused  admission  by  Mrs.  Murray, 
notwithstanding  that  he  produced  the  Justice's  order, 
and  warned  her  of  the  consequence  of  her  refusal. 

"  Mr.  Murray,  the  owner  of  the  dairy,  was  there- 
upon required  by  the  Public  Health  Committee  to 
attend  before  them  in  the  City  Hall.  Mr.  Murray 
did  so  attend  on  Tuesday,  20th  inst.,  and  when  asked 
why  his  wife  obstructed  the  Committee's  officer  in  the 
discharge  of  his  legitimate  duty,  said  that  he  had 
attended  a  meeting  of  the  Belfast  Rural  District 
Council,  who  had  had  the  matter  under  considera- 
tion, and  from  what  he  had  there  heard,  and  from 
the  statements  of  the  Rural  District  Council's 
officers,  he  understood  that  the  Medical  Superin- 
tendent Officer  of  Health  from  Belfast  had  no  right 
to  inspect  the  dairy,  and  that  he  should  not  be 
permitted  to  do  so. 

"  I  am  to  ask  if  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health, 
No.  4  Rural  District  Council,  under  date  of  the 
15th  inst.,  reported  to  his  Council  that,  "  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Barry,  Veterinary  Surgeon,  he  had 
carefully  examined  the  house  and  household  of  Mr. 
James  Murray,  Ballyhenry,  Carnmoney,  and  had 
pleasure  in  stating  that  the  family  and  servants  of 
Mr.  Murray  were  absolutely  free  from  '  disease  of 
any  kind;  if  the  Belfast  Rural  District  Council  are 
aware  that  Mr.  Murray,  having  subsequently  con- 
sented to  allow  Dr.  Bailie  to  examine  the  members 
of  his  family,  and  the  employees  in  connection  with 
his  dairy,  one  of  the  former  was  found  to  be  suffering 
from  diphtheria;  that  in  consequence  it  had  become 
necessary  for  the  Public  Health  Committee  to  require 
the  removal  of  all  the  members  of  Mr.  Murray's 
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family  from  the  premises,  to  have  the  dwelling-house 
disinfected,  and  the  dairy  and  byre  lime- washed,  and 
other  stringent  measures  adopted  in  the  interests  of 
the  health  of  the  citizens  of  Belfast. 

"I  am  also  to  ask  if  Mr.  Murray's  statement 
herein  referred  to  correctly  interprets  the  views  of 
the  Belfast  Rural  District  Council,  and  if  the  District 
Council's  officers  advised  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Murray  as 
stated. 

'*  I  am,  Sir, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 
"  R.  MEYER, 

"  Town  Clerk." 


"  Council  Office, 

"  Union  Workhouse, 

'■  Belfast,  31st  Jidij,  1911. 
"  Sir,— Your  letter  of  28th  ultimo,  referring  to 
the  recent  outbreak  of  diphtheria  at  P'ortwilliam 
Park,  and  informing  the  Belfast  Rural  District 
Council  of  the  steps  taken  by  the  Public  Health 
Committee  of  the  Belfast  Corporation,  regarding  the 
premises  of  Mr.  James  Murray,  dairyman,  Bally- 
henry,  CarnmoncY,  was  duly  laid  before  the  Rural 
District  Council  at  their  last  meeting. 

"  In  reply  I  am  directed  to  say  that  the  Rural 
District  Council,  under  date  ISth  ult.,  did  receive  a 
report  from  their  Medical  Officer  as  to  the  health  of 
the  household  of  Mr.  Murray,  in  the  terms  quoted 
by  you.  It  was  therefore  quite  unexpected  that  the 
Medical  Superintendent  Officer  of  Health  of  Belfast 
should  subsequently  have  found  a  member  of 
Murray's  family  to  be  suffering  from  diphtheria. 

"  The  Rural  District  Council,  however,  learn  with 
gratification  that  the  officers  of  the  City  of  Belfast 
have  taken  careful  measures  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  the  disease,  and  desire  to  take  this  opportunity 
of  informing  the  Public  Health  Committ-ee  that  they 
(the  District  Council)  are  at  all  times  anxious  to 
facilitate  all  qualified  officers  of  the  Public  Health 
Committee  in  their  efforts  to  trace  disease  when 
suspected  in  dairies  situate  in  the  rural  district,  as 
it  is,  indeed,  in  the  interests  of  all  concerned  that 
this  should  be  done. 

"  With  regard  to  the  statement  of  Mr  Murray, 
the  Council  instruct  me  to  say  that  their  view's  are 
as  expressed  above,  and  not  as  incorrectly  interpreted 
by  Mr.  Murray  from  casual  remarks  made  by 
individual  members  at  the  meeting  referred  to. 

"  The  District  Council  officers  have  informed  the 
Council  that  they  did  not  advise  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Murray 
as  stated. 

''  Yours  truly, 

"  ROBERT  G.  JACKSON." 

In  face  of  this  report  and  these  letters,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  think  it  was  hardly  fair  of  Dr.  Thomson  to 
say  that  every  obstacle  was  thrown  in  the  way  of  the 
Belfast  Public  Health  Committee  by  the  Belfast 
Rural  Council,  in  their  efforts  to  discover  whether  an 
outbreak  of  disease  was  traceable  to  a  certain  milk 
supply.  I  think  it  was  uncalled  for  and  ujifair  to  say 
that. 

9670.  You  understand  that  we  have  no  responsibility 
for  that.  It  only  arose  in  consequence  of  representa- 
tions made  to  the  Commission? — I  am  exceedingly 
obliged  to  the  Commission  for  giv^ing  us  an  opportunity 
f^f  at  least  having  a  record  of  oiu-  objections  to  the 
remarks  of  Dr.  Tlioinsou. 

9671.  Is  not  this  the  case  which  was  referred  to  by 
Dr.  Thomson  in  which  the  diphtheria  germs  were  dis- 
covered in  a  swab  taken  from  the  throat  of  a  boy? — 
Yes;  but  that  test  was  not  applied  by  our  medical 
officer. 

9672.  Was  there  any  reason  to  suspect  that  this  boy 
at  any  time  suffered  from  an  attack  of  diphtheria 
which  had  not  been  notified? — I  understand  that  Dr. 
Loughridge  was  in  attendance  on  the  boy,  but  did 
not  treat  him  for  diphtheria;  I  am  not  certain  of  that. 

9673.  Of  course,  we  have  not  arrived  at  this  stage  of 
our  existence  without  knowing  that  doctors  occasionallv 
differ  in  their  diagnosis  of  illness,  and  if  vour  medical 
officer  differed  from  the  view  held  bv''thc  medical 
officer  of  Belfast  that  would  not  be  the  'first  time  that 
a  difference  of  opinion  had  arisen  between  medical 
men;  and  in  my  experience  I  have  learned  that 
diphtheria  is  one  of  the  maladies  in  which  a  difference 
of  opinion  amongst  medical  men  very  often  arises. 

Mr.  WiL.soN.— With  regard  to  the  general  principle 
of  the  city  authority— I   use   again   the   phrase  that 


has  been  used  here — consumers'  authority — inspect- 
ing in  a  given  area — let  it  be  in  England  to  remove  it 
from  the  region  of  local  controversy — witli  regard  to  the 
principle  that  the  consumers'  authority  should  have 
some  power  to  interfere  with  the  production  of  such 
an  article  of  food  as  milk,  if  they  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  produced 
arc  not  satisfactory? — I  am  satisfied  that  the  law  has 
provided.  When  Dr.  Bailie  came  to  me  for  a  magis- 
trate's order  I  signed  it  without  the  slightest  reluct- 
ance. We  are  most  anxious  that  you  should  come 
down,  and  I  will  be  very  pleased  to  sign  an  order 
whenever  you  call  upon  me  for  it,  if  you  want  to  go 
into  our  district;  but  I  do  not  know  how  you  could 
prevent  the  overlapping  between  officials'.  The  officials 
of  the  Belfast  Corporation  do  not  go  into  a  district  to 
find  that  everything  'is  right. 

9674.  You  suggest  that  they  deliberately  wish  to 
make  things  worse  than  they  are? — They  have  done 
so;  I  am  perfectly  sure  of  that. 

9675.  We  had  it  in  evidence  from  a  very  eminent 
witness  the  other  day  that  in  his  opinion  neither  the 
control  of  the  rural  authority  alone,  uor  the  examina- 
tion of  the  product  by  the  city  authority  alone,  was 
sufficient  to  protect  the  public  health — that  both 
authorities  were  needed  to  co-operate  in  the  closest 
jiossible  manner  in  order  to  protect  the  public  health 
from  danger? — They  have  got  their  baqks  up,  and  the 
officials  of  this  Corporation  want  to  get  in  by  the  back 
door. 

9676.  We  have  had  it  stated  that  the  objection  was 
not  to  the  professional  officer,  but  to  the  lay  inspector 
going  outside  and  supervising  the  work  of  the  profes- 
sional gentleman? — There  is  no  objection  to  the  pro- 
fessional officer. 

9677.  Would  the  removal  of  that  condition — the 
sending  out  of  a  lay  inspector — remove  most  of  the 
objections? — I  would  not  go  so  far  as  that.  I  do  not 
think  they  are  qualified  to  go  into  our  district  to  in- 
spect dairies  and  cattle. 

9678.  In  England  there  are  cities  having  this  power? 
—Yes. 

9679.  And  there  is  no  friction? — None  whatever. 

9680.  I  mean  the  same  powers  that  Belfast  is  ask- 
ing for? — I  would  like  to  see  co-operation  between  one 
Council  and  another;  but  I  think  it  is  unjust  to  give 
this  authority  power  without  leave  or  licence  to  go 
into  other  districts  and  make  an  inspection  or  sugges- 
tions when  our  inspectors  are  qualified.  I  do  not  see 
the  need  of  it. 

9681.  The  Chairman. — There  is  another  aspect  of 
the  question — supposing  for  a  moment  that  your 
Council  was  particularly  diligent  in  making  provision 
for  a  proper  carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Order,  and  supposing  they  had — which  happily  they 
have  not,  because  Mr.  Barry  is  a  most  intelligent  and 
efficient  officer — an  inefficient  officer;  do  you  not  think 
that  if  that  knowledge  were  present  in  the  minds  of 
the  Belfast  Public  Healtli  Authority,  it  would 
make  them  very  anxious  about  the  condition  of  the 
dairies  from  which  they  receive  some  of  their  milk 
supply? — The  last  witness  disclosed  a  state  of  things 
in  Larne  that  the  Local  Government  Board  should  not 
permit  for  two  minutes. 

9682.  Mr.  Wilson. — Were  you  present  when  evidence 
was  given  in  respect  of  Antrim  district? — No. 

9683.  We  had  it  in  evidence  that  they  had  no 
veterinary  inspection  of  the  cattle? — The  Government 
should  insist  on  that. 

9684.  In  the  meantime  would  you  not  sympathise 
with  Belfast,  which  receives  some  of  its  milk  supply 
from  Antrim? — I  would  insist  on  the  Government 
carrying  out  their  duties.  They  should  insist  on  every 
Local  -Authority  carrying  out  the  Order.  It  would  be 
most  unjust  that  the  Belfast  Authorities  should  have 
charge  of  Larne  Rural  District,  that  is,  perJiaps,  thirty 
or  forty  square  miles. 

9685.  There  is  no  suggestion  that  they  should  manage 
outside  districts,  but  that  they  should  be  in  a  position 
to  be  familiar  with  the  condition  of  things  in  the 
country  area  from  which  they  draw  a  portion  of  their 
milk  supply?— They  could  only  go  and  disclose  the 
filthy  places,  but  they  cannot  remedy  them. 

9686.  I  think  it  is  tlie  necessity  for  exposure  that  is 
the  critical  point? — I  do  not  think  that  brings  the 
cure  always. 

9687.  Without  exposure  there  is  n(^  likelihood  of  a 
cure? — The  Local  Government  Board  are  too  lax. 

9688.  You  tliink  that  the  Order  should  be  uniformly 

administered  in  every  district  of  the  country?  Yes  I 

agree  with  that,  and  there  should  be  supervision  of  the 
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oattle  in  every  rural  district.  We  have  two  of  the 
rfmallesfc  rural  districts  in  Ireland,  and  yet  we  had  not 
the  slightest  trouble  in  getting  our  Councils — the 
Castlereagh  and  Belfast  Rural — to  agree  to  appoint 
a  veterinary  inspector  at  once. 

9689.  Do  you  think  that  one  inspector  is  sufficient 
for  these  two  districts? — -He  is  giving  his  whole  time 
to  the  work. 

9690.  You  arc  in  the  liappy  position  of  having  an 
iutelligent  and  efficient  officer,  but  he  has  a  great  deal 
of  ground  to  cover  and  a  good  deal  of  work  to  do,  and 
Belfast  Lough  intervenes  between  his  two  districts, 
and  you  certainly  are  not  underworking  your  officer? — 
We  will  give  him  assistance  whenever  he  needs  it. 

9691.  That  is  the  proper  spirit  in  which  to  approach 
public  administration? — Yes. 

9692.  Sir  Stewakt  Woodhouse. — Do  you  think 
some  practical  plan  might  be  adopted  by  which  these 
two  districts  might  work  more  hai'moniously.  Would 
this  plan  not  be  valuable — that  if  the  Corporation  offi- 
cials have  reason  to  believe  that  an  epidemic  in  theii' 
city  originated  in  your  district,  they  should  communi- 
cate v\ith  you.  and  follow  that  up  by  sending  their 


medical  inspector  to  visit  the  dairy,  meeting,  if  possible, 
your  officials,  so  that  they  might  have  the  quickest 
information  as  to  whether  there  was  anything  likely  to 
aiJect  the  public  health  of  Belfast  or  not.  They  could 
leave,  of  course,  to  your  District  Council  the  right  of 
punishment  and  following  up  matters  locally,  while  they 
themselves  would  acquire  an  immediate  knowledge, 
so  that  they  might  take  steps  to  stop  the  epidemic? — 
The  Public  Health  Authorities  could  get  into  com- 
munication with  our  officer  inside  an  hour,  and  he 
has  authority  from  us  to  work  harmoniously  with 
them,  and  to  give  them  every  assista,nce  to  discover 
any  outbreak  of  disease. 

9693.  Two  doctors  are  better  than  one  in  many  cases? 
— We  have  a  veterinary  surgeon,  and  a  Dairy  Inspector. 
Dr.  Thomson  said  in  his  evidence  at  this  Commission — 
"  Outbreaks  of  disease  had  been  undoubtedly  traced  to 
the  milk  supply  from  sources  outside  the  city  boun- 
daries." I  am  satisfied  that  all  the  sickness  in  the 
county  is  due  to  the  contamination  with  the  city 
people.  That  is  where  they  get  the  disease.  Thank 
you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  giving  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  this  statement. 


Mr.  -James  (iEec;(;,  m.r.c.v.s.,  re-examined. 


9694.  The  (.'haif;jta\. — I  believe,  Mr.  Gregg,  you 
want  to  give  some  further  evidence? — Yes.  There  i.s 
a  little  evidence  here  which  I  am  in  a  position  to  give, 
and  which,  unfortunately,  has  not  come  before  you. 
By  some  chance  the  witnesses  examined  have  come 
from  the  fertile  parts  of  the  Counties  of  Antrim  and 
Down ;  the  hill  districts  have  not  been  represented  to 
any  great  extent.  I  know  the  rural  districts  of  Bally- 
nahinch,  Castlewellan,  Dromara,  llathfriland.  Hill  town, 
Banbridge,  and  Dromore — these  districts  comprise 
about  the  half  of  my  native  County  of  Down,  The 
farms  there  are  small;  in  some  districts  the  average 
size  would  be  15  acres.  One  or  two  cows  are  mostly 
kept.  There  is  hardly  such  a  thing  as  winter  dairying, 
so  if  a  man's  cow  goes  dry  in  January  he  gets  no  milk 
until  April.  The  villagers,  labourers,  weavers, 
spriggers  and  stitchers  get  no  fresh  milk  from  Novem- 
ber until  May.  Formerly  they  took  their  tea  black, 
with  home-made  broad,  and  treacle  on  their  porridge. 
Now  they  merely  take  pon:idge  and  white  bread, 
instead  of  baked  bread,  but  they  occasionally 
mix  cheap  condensed  milk  witli  the  tea.  Many 
of  the  spriggers  contract  consumption.  Thirty 
years  ago  some  of  the  labourers  and  herds  kept 
an  old  Irish  cow;  she  was  as  hardy  as  a  goat — she 
had  the  power  of  producing  a  wonderful  quantity  of 
milk  on  coarse  herbage ,  and  could  live  over  the  winter  on 
straw  only,  if  nothing  else  could  be  procured — she  never 
went  sick.  The  present  day  cow  will  not  live  on  the 
same  food,  and  if  attempts  are  made  to  treat  her  in 
a  careless  way  she  will  die.  Donegal  County  Com- 
mittee are  anxious  to  have  the  old  Irish  breed  pre- 
served, for  the  benefit  of  these  mountain  and  hill 
dwellers.  I  had  the  opportunity  of  studying  them  last 
year,  in  company  with  Mr.  William  O'Neill  and  Mr. 
O'Doherty,  Secretary  of  the  County  Committee  of 
Donegal.  There  is  still  material,  they  don't  look  too 
good,  but  they  would  be  better  than  goats,  and  as  free 
from  tuberculosis.  The  influence  of  the  bull  is  very- 
marked,  whether  in  breeding  up  or  breeding  down  for 
milk.  Some  few  years  ago  Mr.  Watson,  County  Down, 
conducted  experiments  in  winter  dairying  for  the 
Department.  His  best  cow  gave  1,100  gallons  in  the 
twelve  months,  (\nd  was  crossed  to  a  premium  shorthorn 
bull;  the  resulting  heifer  is  now  milking,  and  is  rathei- 
disappointing.  His  second  best  gave  1,000  gallons,  and 
was  crossed  to  a  cross-bred  Connaught  bull.  The  heifei' 
promises  to  be  a  splendid  cow,  as  good  as  her  dam. 

J.  R.  N  Strandtown,  has  two  heifers  (3  years), 

newly  calved,  giving  one  gallon  each  per  day.  These 
were"  out  of  700  gallon  cross-bred  cows,  and  from  a 

shorthorn    bull.      R.     M.     B  ,    Drumalig,  W. 

M  ,   Moira,    and   A.    A  ,   Broughshane,  have 

had  similar  or  worse  experience.  The  same  people 
also  have  had  experience  of  bulls  improving  the  milk 
flow.  The  history  of  Denmark  cows  is  a  good  object 
lesson  on  the  same  point.    That  is  all  I  wish  to  say. 

969.5.  The  evidence  put  before  us  up  to  the  present 
has  been  that,  save  in  two  or  three  small  restricted 
areas,  there  is  not  any  very  general  scarcity  of  milk. 
Does  that  represent  the  condition  of  things  in  Down 
and  Antrim,  and  the  districts  surrounding  Belfast? — It 
represents  the  condition  in  the  districts  around  Belfast, 


and  the  best  districts  of  Antrim  and  Down,  but  in  the 
hilly  districts  of  Antrim  and  Down  milk  is  not  pro- 
curable. 

9696.  Kven  where  people  have  money  to  buy  it?-— Yes. 
I  think  if  the  Department  would  either  buy,  or  lend 
money  to  buy,  say,  a  Kerry  cow,  or  some  of  these 
Irish  cows  I  have  been  speaking  about,  some  good 
might  be  done,  but  unless  something  very  cheap  in 
the  animal  line,  and  something  very  hardy,  could  be 
procured,  I  would  not  advise  going  into  it  at  all. 

9697.  Is  the  Donegal  cow  a  distinct  type? — You  get 
them  of  two  types.  These  are  about  the  size  of  a 
Jersey,  and  they  are  nearly  all  great  milkers  and 
very  hardy,  and  they  can  live  on  the  heather. 

9698.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
milk? — So  far  as  I  have  heard,  it  is  of  a  pretty  fair 
average. 

9699.  Mr.  Wilson. — We  have  had  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Blakiston  Houston,  which  states — "  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  improvement  of  a  native  breed,  which 
is  being  found  to  suit  the  climate  and  pasture,  is  of 
the  highest  importance  "? — Yes,  that  has  been  my 
opinion  for  years.  If  we  had  bred  our  own  cattle,  instead 
of  importing  stock,  we  would  be  better  off  to-day. 

9700.  The  Chairman.— Mr.  Blakiston-Houston,'D.L., 
has  sent  us  a  letter  sav  ing  he  is  too  deaf  to  give  evi- 
dence before  the  Commission,  but  kindly  giving  us  his 
views.    I  will  read  his  letter,  which  is  as  follows  : — 

"  I  have  had  about  seventy  milch  cows  foi  several 
years,  and  sell  wholesale  to  milk  retailers  I  do 
not  keep  a  herd,  but  buy  on  an  average  thirty-five 
cows  yearly.  For  upward  of  seventy  years,  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  bulls  bred  have  been  from 
Booth  blood,  which,  when  beef  was  the  principal 
object,  was,  no  doubt,  the  right  strain.  But  now 
that  so  many  districts  in  Ireland  go  in  for  milk,  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  Department  should  purchase 
bulls  of  the  Bates  strain,  Red  Lincoln,  or  still 
better  (if  not  too  dear)  from  the  herds  of  Baron 
Rothschild,  Lord  Vernon,  or  other  gentlemen  who 
have  turned  their  attention  to  produce  the  greatest 
and  best  quantity  of  milk,  and  afford  farmers  \vho 
desire  their  herds  to  improve  in  that  direction,  an 
opportunity  of  buying  them.  I  need  hardly  say  I 
do  not  wish  any  change  made  in  districts  where  beef 
is  still  the  main  object.  It  also  occurs  to  me  that 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  importation  of  Galloway 
bulls  to  Donegal  and  other  parts  of  the  West  has 
been  altogether  a  success.  The  first  cross  is  doubt- 
less a  decided  improvement  in  the  size  of  the  cattle. 
On  the  other  side,  they  are  bad  milkers,  and  there 
is  a  great  danger  of  ignorant  farmers  breeding  from  a 
good-looking  bull  of  their  own.  The  first  cross  is 
easily  managed,  but  a  second  cross  requires  much 
more  knowledge  than  they  usually  have. 

"  In  these  parts  of  Ireland,  if  the  native  cows 
were  put  to  the  best  Kerry  bulls  that  can  be  bought, 
I  venture  to  think  the  heifer  calves  would  turn  out 
better  milkers,  and  the  males  equally  good  for  beef. 

"  At  Warwick  (R.A.S.  of  England)  Show  some 
years  ago,  I  saw  a  Kerry  cow  belonging  to  Mr. 
Martin  Suttou,  of  Reading,  get  the  first  prize  in 
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the  milking  compefcition ;  condition,  to  iiuve  calved 
t>hree  months,  not  to  be  milked  till  the  second  day. 
The  result  of  the  two  milkings  in  one  day  was  51 
pints,  which  is  a  most  extraordinary  quantity  for  an 


animal  of  that  size,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
improvement  of  a  native  breed  which  has  been  found 
to  suit  the  climate  and  pasture  is  of  the  highest 
importance." 


Mr.  JoH.N-  G.  Harris  examined. 


9701.  The  Chairman-. — Yoli  arc  Chief  Assistant  to 
the  Town  Clerk  of  Belfast? — Yes,  sir,  and  I  wish  to 
place  before  you  the  following  extracts  from  the  Minutes 
of  the  Public  Health  Committee  : — 
"  MEETING  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH  COMMITTEE. 

"  Diphtheria. 

"  mh  June,  1911. 

"  The  Medical  Superintendent  Officer  of  Health 
reported,  with  reference  to  the  outbreak  of  diphtheria 
•  among  residents  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Somerton- 
road,  that  on  the  6th  June  he  visited  the  dairy  of 
Mr.  James  Murray,  of  Ballyheury,  Carnmoney.  He 
saw  Mr.  Murray,  who  informed  him  there  was  no 
sickness  in  his  family  or  among  his  employees. 
Several  additional  cases  of  diphtheria  in  connection 
with  the  same  milk  supply  having  been  notified 
between  that  date  and  the  16th  iust.,  he  again 
visited  Mr.  Murray's  dairy  on  the  latter  date.  He 
was  met  there  by  Mrs.  Murray,  who  informed  him 
that  her  husband  was  from  home.  He  made  an 
informal  inspection  of  the  premises  and  saw  a  boy, 
whom  he  had  not  seen  on  the  occasion  of  his  previous 
visit,  sweeping  out  a  byre  while  milking  was  going 
on.  He  asked  permission  to  examine  the  boy's 
throat.  She  declined  to  allow  him  to  do  this,  and 
said  he  would  examine  no  person  there,  and  ordered 
him  from  the  premises.  He  then  obtained  a 
Justice's  Order  for  inspection,  and  on  the  17th  inst., 
accompanied  by  the  City  Veterinarian,  he  revisited 
the  place.  Mrs.  Murray  again  met  them  and  said 
her  husband  was  from  home.  He  produced  the 
Justice's  Order,  and  requested  permission  to  inspect 
the  premises.  This  she  declined  to  permit,  and  said 
she  had  been  so  advised,  and  owing  to  her 
threatening  attitude  they  were  compelled  to  leave 
without  making  their  inspection,  and  he  subsequently 
reported  the  facts  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 
He  also  reported  that  Mr.  Barry,  the  Veterinary 
Inspector  for  the  Belfast  Rural  District,  had 
telephoned  to  him,  and  strongly  protested  against 
him  (the  Medical  Superintendent  Officer  of  Health) 
inspecting  Mr.  Murray's  dairy,  as  he  (Mr.  Barry) 
was  the  responsible  officer  for  such  inspection.  The 
Town  Clerk  reported  that  the  Chairman  had  con- 
sulted him  by  telephone  on  Saturday  afternoon,  17th 
inst.,  in  the  matter,  and  after  communicating  with 
the  Medical  Superintendent  Officer  of  Health,  he 
had  served,  by  registered  letter,  a  notice  upon 
Mr.  Murray,  requiring  him  to  appear  before  the  Local 
Authority,  i.e.,  this  Committee,  on  Tuesday,  the 
20th  inst.,  to  show  cause  why  an  order  should  not 
be  made  requiring  him  not  to  supply  any  milk  within 
the  County  Borough  until  such  order  has  been  with- 
drawn.   The  Town  Clerk's  action  was  approved  of- 

"  The  Medical  Superintendent  Officer  of  Health 
reported  that  he  bad  just  then  been  informed  that  Mr. 
Barry,  the  Veterinary  Inspector  for  the  Rural 
District,  was  in  attendance.  Mr.  Barry  was  brought 
into  the  room.  He  stated  that  he  was  present 
unofficially,  but  he  wished  to  assure  the  Committee 
of  the  desire  of  his  Council  and  himself  to  co-operate 
with  Belfast  in  ensuring  a  pure  milk  supply.  He 
did  not  advise  the  Murrays  to  decline  to  allow  Dr. 
Bailie  to  inspect  their  dairy.  He  was  informed  of 
the  outbreak  of  diphtheria  in  Somerton-road  on  the 
16th  inst.,  but  having  previously  heard  rumours  of 
it,  he,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Loughridge,  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  for  the  district,  made  an  inspection 
of  Mr.  Murray's  dairy  on  the  15th  inst.  He  (Mr. 
Barry)  examined  the  cattle  and  dairy  premises, 
and  found  no  disease  of  any  kind.  Dr.  Loughridge, 
in  addition,  made  an  inspection  of  Mr.  Murray's 
house,  family  and  servants,  and  his  certificate  was 
as  follows  : — 

(Copy.) 

"  Report  to  Belfast  Rural  District  Council  on 
16th  June,  1911. 

"  Whitewetx,  mil  Jurtfi,  1911. 
"  To  Chairman  and  Members, 

Belfast  Rural  District  Council. 
•■I  beg  to  report  that  to-day,  at  the  request  of 
and  accompanied  by,  Mr.  Barrv.  V.S.,  I  carefullv 


examined  the  house  and  household  of  Mr.  James 
Murray,  Ballyhenry,  Carnmoney.  I  have  pleasure 
in  stating  that  the  family  and  servants  of  Mr.  Murray 
are  absolutely  free  from  disease  of  any  kind,  and  that 
the  interior  of  Mr.  Murray's  residence  reflects  the 
greatest  credit  on  Mrs.  Murray,  as  it  represents  to 
me  the  high  water-mark  of  the  most  up-to-date 
notions  of  household  hygiene. 

■'  (Signed),  J.  C.  LOUGHRIDGE, 

"  Medical  Officer  of  Health, 

"  Mr.  Barry  having  retired,  the  Committee  dis- 
cussed the  matter,  and  instructed  the  Medical 
Superintendent  Officer  of  Health  to  visit  the  dairy 
premises  this  afternoon,  accompanied  by  the  City 
Veterinarian,  and,  if  necessary,  to  obtain  the 
assistance  of  the  local  Constabulary  for  the  purposes 
of  his  inspection." 

'  MEETING  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH  COMMITTEE. 

"  Diphtheria. 

"  2Qth  Jane,  1911. 

'  The  Medical  Superintendent  Officer  of  Health 
reported  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  business  of 
the  Committee  yesterday  he  found  Mr.  Murray 
awaiting  him  in  his  office.  He  saw  him  in  the 
presence  of  the  Chairman  (Councillor  Dr.  Thomson) 
and  Councillor  James  Johnston.  Mr.  Murray 
declined  to  permit  of  his  inspecting  the  dairy,  and 
he  (the  Medical  Superintendent  Officer  of  Health) 
was  instructed  by  the  Chairman  and  Councillor 
Johnston  not  to  again  visit  the  place,  but  to  issue 
summonses  against  Mr.  Murray  and  his  wife  for 
obstruction.  Mr.  Murray  appeared  before  the  Com- 
mittee in  pursuance  of  the  Town  Clerk's  notice.  Ho 
stated  he  was  present  at  a  meeting  of  the  Belfast 
Rural  District  Council  on  Friday,  the  16th  inst., 
and  the  idea  conveyed  to  his  mind  by  the  meeting 
was  that  Dr.  Bailie  was  overstepping  his  duty.  He 
was  not  at  the  dairy  on  the  occasion  of  Dr.  Bailie's 
last  two  visits;  it  was  his  wife  who  refused  to  allow 
the  inspection.  He  admitted  he  was  wrongly 
advised,  and  was  willing  that  Dr.  Bailie  should  make 
whatever  inspections  he  may  think  necessary,  as  all 
he  wanted  was  to  have  the  matter  cleared  up.  He 
gave  a  list  of  his  family  and  servants,  and  the 
Medical  Superintendent  Officer  of  Health,  with  the 
City  Veterinarian,  then  left  with  Mr  Murray  to 
make  an  inspection  of  the  dairy,  cattle,  premises, 
and  household-" 


"  MEETING  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH  COMMITTEE. 

'list  June,  1911. 
"  The  Medical  Superintendent  Officer  of  Health 
reported  that,  accompanied  by  the  Veterinarian  and 
Mr.  Murray,  he  inspected  the  latter's  dairy  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  20th  inst.,  and  examined  the  throats 
of  Mr.  Murray's  family  and  employees,  and  took 
sixteen  swabs  therefrom,  which  he  handed  to 
Professor  Syrnmers  for  examination.  Fifteen  of 
these  proved  negative,  and  in  the  remaining  one 
diphtheria  bacilli  were  found.  This  was  from  one 
of  Mr.  Murray's  sons.  A  swab  was  also  taken  by 
the  Veterinarian  from  a  teat  of  one  of  Mr.  Murray's 
cows,  and  also  handed  to  Professor  Syrnmers. 

"  He  submitted  Professor  Symmer's  certificate  as 
follows  : — 

(Copy.) 

'■  The  Queen's  University  op  Belfa.st. 

"  Pathology  Departme.st, 

"  June  list,  1911. 
'■  Dear  Sir, — There  are  diphtheria  bacilli  present  in 
the  swab  taken  from  '  James  N-  Murray. '    I  have 
not  found  any  such  bacilli  in  the  other  sixteen  swabs 
sent  by  you  on  June  20th. 

"  In  the  positive  ease  the  bacilli  are  not  numerous. 
"  Yours  faithfully, 

.  xr    „r   X.  •,.      "  ^'^^  ^-  SYMMERS. 

Dr.  H.  W.  Baiue, 

"  Town  Hall,  Belfast." 


Mr.  John  G.  Harris. — nth  February,  1912.. 
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He  also  handed  iu  the  following  reports  : — 

"  Public  Health  Department, 

"  Belfast,  21st  June,  1911. 
"  To  the  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Public  Health  Committee. 

Gentlemen, — I  beg  to  inform  you  that  on  the 
20th  inst.  I  inspected  the  dairy  of  Mr.  Murray, 
Carnmoney,  and  am  of  opinion  that  infectious  disease 
is  caused  from  consumption  of  the  milk  supplied 
therefrom- 

"  I  am,  etc., 

"  H.  W.  BAILIE, 
"  Medical  Superintendent  Officer 
of  Health." 
"  -IQth  June,  1911. 

"  To  the  Public  Health  Committee. 

"  Gentlemen, — This  is  to  certify  that,  in  my 
opinion,  infectious  disease,  viz.,  diphtheria,  which 
has  broken  out  in  the  Fortwilliam  district  of  the 
city,  is  attributable  to  milk  supplied  from  the  dairy 
of  Mr.  James  Murray,  Ballyhenry,  Carnmoney,  and 
I  base  this  opinion  on  the  fact  that  diphtheria  bacilli 
have  been  found  to  be  present  iu  the  throat  of  one 
of  Mr.  Murray's  children,  as  is  certified  by  Professor 
Symmers,  Bacteriologist,  Queen's  University. 

"  HUGH  WM.  BAILIE, 

"  Medical  Superintendent  Officer  of 
Health." 


"  Mr.  James  Murray,  the  owner  of  the  dairy, 
attended,  and  promised  to  send  his  wife  and  family 
away  for  some  time,  and  to  allow  the  Medical 
Superintendent  Officer  of  Health  to  disinfect  the 
premises.  He  was  served  personally  with  notice 
under  Section  4  of  the  Infectious  Diseases  Prevention 
Act,  1890,  to  appear  before  the  Committee  at  11 
o  clock  on  Friday,  the  23rd  inst.,  to  show  cause  why 
an  order  should  not  be  made  requiring  him 
not  to  supply  milk  within  the  County  Borough  until 
such  order  has  been  withdrawn.  Aid  also  with  a 
notice  under  Section  43  of  the  Local  Act  of  1887, 
requiring  him  to  furnish  a  complete  list  of  the  names 
and  addresses  of  all  his  customers  within  the  County 
Borough. 

"  Resolved — That  the  Committee  be  summoned 
to  meet  on  Friday,  the  23rd  inst.,  at  11  o'clock, 
to  meet  Mr.  Murray,  in  pursuance  of  the  notice 
served  upon  him  under  the  Infectious  Diseases  (Pre- 
vention) Act." 


Mr.  Murray  had  sent  his  wife  and  family  away  to 
Randalstown  that  morning.  Mr.  Murray  attended 
in  pursuance  of  notice,  to  show  cause  why  an  order 
should  not  be  made  requiring  him  not  to  supply  any 
milk  within  the  County  Borough  until  such  order  had 
been  withdrawn.  He  stated  that  he  had  sent  his 
wife  and  family  away  to  Randalstown,  and  that 
his  house  and  dairy  had  been  disinfected  by  the 
Public  Health  officials,  and  the  milk-house  Ume- 
washed.  He  was  asked  if  the  Committee  deferred 
making  the  order,  would  he,  for  a  week  at  least, 
have  his  cows  milked  in  the  fields,  his  milk  supplied 
direct  from  the  field  to  the  customers,  have  his  milk 
cans  disinfected  by  Board  of  Guardians'  Steam  Dis- 
infector,  and  keep  his  milk  cans  in  the  open  air. 
Mr.  Murray  undertook  to  do  these  things,  and  the 
Committee,  being  satisfied  that  if  these  precautions 
were  adopted  no  risk  of  further  infection  from  the 
milk  would  arise,  deferred  for  the  present  making, 
an  order  under  the  Infectious  Diseases  (Prevention) 
Act." 


VOTES  OF  THANKS. 

9702.  Mr.  James  Gregg. — I  have  been  asked,  Mr. 
Chairman,  by  the  witnesses  present,  to  express  to  you 
their  very  great  appreciation  of  the  manner  in  which 
you  have  conducted  this  Inquiry.  It  is  the  universal 
opinion  of  those  who  have  got  experience  in  this  sort 
of  work  that  they  have  never  at  any  time  met  a 
chairman  who  has  brought  out  the  facts  from  the 
witnesses  in  such  an  able  and  courteous  manner.  They 
also  wish  me  to  express  their  thanks  to  the  other 
members  of  the  Commission  and  to  the  Secretary  for 
the  great  courtesy  and  kindness  they  have  shown  to  the 
witnesses  who  have  been  examined  here. 

Mr.  Thomas  English — As  one  of  the  vendors  of  milk 
in  Belfast,  I  would  like  to  endorse  the  remarks  made 
by  Mr.  Gregg,  and  to  express  our  thanks  to  the  Com- 
mission generally  for  the  very  valuable  information 
they  have  elicited  in  the  course  of  this  Inquiry ;  also 
to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  practical  and  capable 
manner  in  which  you  have  conducted  the  proceedings. 
I  have  been  delighted  with  the  questions  that  you  have 
put  to  the  witnesses,  and  for  the  very  valuable  views 
you  have  elicited ;  and  I  hope  that  the  Commission 
will  have  practical  results  in  procuring  a  larger 
quantity  of  milk. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Morrow. — As  one  of  the  farmers  who 
appeared  before  you,  and  who  has  listened  to  a  good 
deal  of  the  evidence,  I  think  the  arrangements  made 
have  been  admirable,  and  I  do  not  think  my  time  has 
been  lost.  I  beg  to  join  in  the  expression  of  thanks 
to  the  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Commission. 


"  Submitted  draft  letter  to  the  Belfast  Rural 
District  Council,  as  to  the  attitude  of  that  body  and 
their  officers,  and  the  advice  stated  to  have  been 
given  by  them  to  Mr.  Murray.  The  letter  was 
approved  of." 


"  MEETING  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH  COMMITTEE. 

"  23rd  June.  1911. 

"  The  Medical  Superintendent  Officer  of  Health 
reported  that  in  accordance  with  the  Committee's 
instructions  he  yesterday  again  visited  Mr.  Murray's 
premises,  Ballyhenry,  and  disinfected  his  house  and 
dairy,  and  had  the  milkhouse  limewashed,  and  that 


Mr.  W.  R.  Cresswell. — I  have  great  pleasure,  3Ir. 
Chairman,  in  agreeing  with  what  has  been  said  with 
regard  to  yourself  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Commission.  I  never  was  so  much  pleased  with  a 
Chairman  in  all  my  life. 

The  Chairman. — I  am  extremely  grateful  for  the 
kind  expressions  which  have  been  used  by  the  speakers 
in  reference  to  the  members  of  the  Commission  and 
myself,  and  I  bog  to  return  you  my  sincere  thanks  on 
their  behalf  and  my  own.  We  have  come  here  for  one 
object,  and  one  object  only,  to  elicit  facts,  and  we 
have  endeavoured  to  accomplish  that  purpose.  I  am 
extremely  grateful  for  the  assistance  we  have  received, 
and  for  the  very  clear  and  explicit  manner  in  which 
the  witnesses  have  expressed  their  views,  and  I  am 
sure  we  shall  all  retain  very  pleasant  recollections  of 
our  visit. 


The  Commission  then  adjourned  to  Dublin  to  the  28th  February. 
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TWENTY-SECOND  DAY —WEDNESDAY,  28th  FEBRUARY,  1912. 

The  Commissioners  met  at  No.  5,  Upper  Castle  Yard,  Dublin. 

Present;— P.  J.  O'Neill,  Esq.  (Chairman);  Lady  Everard ;  Miss  Margaret  McNeill;  Sir 
Stewart  Woodhouse,  m.d.  ;  George  A.  Moorhead,  Esq.,  f.r.c.s.i.  ;  Alec.  Wilson,  Esq. ; 
Dermod  O'Brien,  Esq.;  J.  R.  Campbell,  Esq.,  B.Sc. ;  Professor  A.  E.  Mettam,  B.Sc, 

M.R.C.V.S. 

S.  W.  Strange,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


Dr.  W.  Atkinson  Wood,  m.d,  m.s.  (Melb.),  d.p.h.  (London),  examined. 


97U3.  The  Chairman.— I  should  like  at  the  outset  to 
express,  on  behalf  of  my  colleagues  and  myself,  our 
very  deep  gratitude  to  Dr.  Wood  for  his  kindness  in 
attending.  It  seems  such  an  unwarrantable  intrusion 
on  his  leisure  during  his  holidays  to  ask  him  to  give 
evidence  here,  that  we  should  be  quite  ashamed  of 
ourselves  for  asking  him  under  such  circumstances  to 
give  evidence  before  us.  We  are  very  grateful,  indeed, 
to  him  for  attending. 

Dr.  Wood. — I  thank  you.  I  look  on  it  rather  as  a 
privilege  than  otherwise  being  asked. 

9704.  The  Chairman. — You  are  a  medical  doctor,  I 
understand,  and  reside  in  the  City  of  Melbourne? — Yes. 

9705.  And  you  have  some  experience  of  the  difficulties 
that  have  confronted  milk  consumers  in  securing  a 
supply  of  pure  milk? — Yes. 

9706.  And  these  difficulties  were  so  acute  that  an 
effort  had  to  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the 
poor  in  obtaining  a  milk  supply? — Yes. 

9707.  Would  you  be  kind  enough,  Dr.  Wood,  to 
explain  to  the  Commission  the  causes  that  led  up  to 
this  effort  being  made,  and  the  nature  of  the  eSort 
itself? — For  many  years  past  the  medical  profession, 
particularly  those  who  largely  attended  children, 
realised  that  the  death-rate,  especially  during  the 
summer  months,  which  with  us  in  Australia  are  very- 
hot,  was  very  great,  very  much  greater  than  was 
necessary ;  that  the  summer  diarrhoea  amongst  children 
was  a  preventable  disease,  and  it  was  tliat  disease  tliat 
produced  the  main  deaths  amongst  the  children  under 
one  year  old.  For  many  years  past  the  doctors  who 
had  been  interested  in  the  subject  had  been  trying  to 
educate  the  public  by  means  of  lectures  and  otherwise, 
but  with  very  poor  results.  We  could  not  get  the 
public  to  take  the  interest  in  the  matter  which  we 
wished  them  to  do,  and  to  realise  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  cases  of  death  amongst  infants  during  the  summer 
months  were  due  to  the  milk.  Lady  Talbot  attended 
one  of  our  lectures,  and  she  took  a  very  practical 
interest  in  the  matter,  and  I  think  that  was  really  the 
turning  point  in  the  whole  question.  When  someone 
in  autliority  takes  the  matter  up,  it  seems  then  that 
the  public  who  can  help  us  begin  to  take  an  interest 
in  the  matter  too.  She  called  a  meeting  at  the  Govern- 
ment House,  to  which  she  invited,  not  only  the  medical 
men  interested  in  the  matter,  but  also  the  members  of 
large  trusts — men  who  had  the  handling  of  large  sums 
of  money  for  charitable  purposes.  The  whole  matter 
was  explained  to  these  gentlemen,  and  they  promised 
us  a  certain  amount  of  money,  which  was  sufficient 
to  make  a  start,  on  a  proposal  that  we  thought  was 
necessary.  We  also  had  at  that  meeting  the  present 
Premier,  Sir  Thomas  Bent,  and  he  viewed  the  matter 
with  a  certain  amount  of  interest,  but  I  am  afraid 
nothing  very  much  came  of  it  at  first-  With  the 
money  we  had  at  that  time  we  began  to  loolv  about 
tor  a  suitable  supply  of  milk  for  infants.  We  were 
-only  going  to  start  on  a  very  small  scale,  and  we 
thought  that  not  only  would  our  institute,  which  wc 
called  the  Lady  Talbot  Milk  Institute,  not  only  would 
it  be  for  the  supply  of  pm-e  milk,  at  all  events  for 
the  children  in  the  summer  months,  but  that  it  would 
be  a  means  of  education  for  tho  mothers  of  the  children 
and  for  the  public,  and  for  the  dairymen.  So  that  the 
first  thing  we  wanted  to  do  was  to  look  about  for  a 
suitable  farm  that  would  supply  milk  up  to  the  rigorous 
standard  we  laid  down  at  the  start,  and  in  the  first 
instance  we  visited  many  farms  about  Melbourne  to 
see  if  there  was  any  one  of  them  that  would  come 
up  to  our  standard.  There  was  no  farm  that  we  could 
say  was  in  a  condition  to  produce  the  pure  raw  milk 
supply   for  the  children,  so  that    we    were  literally 


pushed  back  to  pasteurised  milk  for  the  first  year, 
and  we  started  in  a  small  way  to  supply  infants  with 
pasteurised  milk.  It  was  not  altogether  satisfactory. 
It  was  an  improvement  on  the  old  way,  of  course. 
The  pasteurised  milk  was  delivered  in  bottles,  and  it 
was  delivered  cold,  and  so  on;  but  the  next  year  we 
determined  to  supply  healthy  raw  milk.  The  first  year 
we  thought  we  would  like  to  do  it,  but  we  did  not 
like  to  take  the  risk  of  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  a 
new  thing  of  this  sort  critical  eyes  are  on  you  in  the 
first  year,  and  ready  to  draw  attention  to  the  weak 
points,  especially  as  we  knew  we  had  many  antagonists 
amongst  the  dairymen.  After  the  first  year  we  made 
up  our  minds  to  risk  it  and  get  a  really  good  farm, 
because  we  had  an  excellent  farm  in  our  minds  in  the 
second  year. 

9708.  Mr.  Wilson.— How  long  ago  was  that?— Three 
or  four  years  ago.  I  have  in  my  hand  the  third 
Annual  Report  of  the  Institute,  presented  on  the  13th 
September,  1911,  for  the  year  ending  the  30th  June, 
1911,  and  the  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditure. 
The  farm  we  had  in  our  mind's  eye  belonged  to 
a  Mr.  Hope,  Caulfield,  and  was  about  six  miles  from 
Melbourne,  and  the  owner  was  very  much  interested 
in  a  milking  machine,  so  he  had  his  own  fish  to  fry 
in  accommodating  us.  He  had  about  twenty  acres  of 
land  on  which  he  ran  his  cows,  and  he  fed  them  on 
the  premises.  He  had  a  large  silo  there,  too.  His 
milk  sheds  were  quite  separate  from  his  feeding  sheds; 
they  were  all  very  well  laid  down  with  glazed  bricks, 
very  well  drained,  and  his  premises  were  as  they 
should  be  in  every  way;  and  the  fact  that  he  had  his 
feeding  sheds  entirely  separate  from  the  milking  sheds 
was  a  great  point,  because  you  do  not  get  the  dust  of 
the  food  in  the  milk.  We  were  very  careful  with  the 
attendants,  who  were  very  cleanly.  They  were  lectured 
by  a  Government  Supervisor  whom  the  Government 
had  appointed  to  be  in  continual  attendance  at  every 
milking.  He  gave  the  employees  lectures  about  the 
clean  handling  of  milk,  and  also  saw  that  they  wore 
clean,  sterilised  overalls,  that  their  hands  wert-, 
thoroughly  clean  and  washed,  and  that  the  cows  were 
thoroughly  groomed  twice  a  day  before  milking,  that 
all  the  rubbish  was  swept  away,  no  dung  allowed  to 
lie  about,  and  in  short,  all  the  cleanly  surroundings 
that  were  necessary  for  a  milk  shed.  I  will  go  back 
to  the  milking  machine  after  a  time.  Of  course,  the 
udders  of  the  cows  were  thoroughly  washed  in  clean 
water  before  each  milking.  The  milking  machine  is 
used.  It  was  an  L.  K.  G.  machine,  and  we  found  that 
it  acted  very  well.  W^e  made  comparisons  between  the 
results  of  machine-milking  and  hand-milking  after- 
wards, and  we  could  not  see  that  there  was  very  much 
difference  between  machine-milking  and  the  expert 
hand-milking.  It  was  altogether  a  little  in  favour 
of  the  milking  machine-  Well,  after  the  udders  were 
washed,  the  cows  thoroughly  groomed,  and  so  on,  there 
were  three  or  four  squirts  taken  from  each  teat  of 
the  udder  iji  order  to  get  rid  of  any  germs  in  the 
teats  themselves  before  the  milk  was  used.  We  find 
that  the  greatest  bacterial  content  of  the  milk  is  in  the 
first  two  or  three  squirts — that  clears  the  way.  The 
machine  was  employed,  and  the  milking  was  done  into 
covered  cans.  All  portions  of  the  machine  were 
thoroughly  sterilised  for  each  milking.  The  can  was 
taken  back  immediately  to  a  fly-proof  room,  where  the 
milk  was  weighed,  it  was  then  poured  into  a  centri- 
fugal strainer  round  which  the  milk  was  turned,  and 
then  it  was  passed  through  a  sort  of  small  gutter  into 
a  refrigerating  room.  The  milk  was  kept  cold  by  a 
large  quantity  of  ice,  brine,  and  so  on.  It  then 
passed    over    the    ordinary    cooler,  with    cold  water 
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runniug  through  the  taps.  Then  it  was  bottled  in  the 
cooling-rooms  by  assistants  clad  in  sterilised  overalls. 
It  was  fastened  by  means  of  a  particular  fastener  that 
we  had.  We  tried  a  great  many  fasteners,  but  we 
came  to  use  one  with  a  rubber  washer  and  turned 
down  wire  top.  The  milk  was  afterwards  put  into 
orates  and  packed  in  ice,  and  then,  four  hours  after, 
it  was  delivered  to  the  houses — at  all  events,  it  was 
delivered  in  the  special  delivery  carts  within  four 
hours,  and  all  the  time  the  temperature  was  kept  below 
40  degrees  Fahru.  The  delivery  carts  delivered  the 
bottles  of  milk  from  door  to  door  at  the  houses  of  the 
people  who  wanted  the  milk.  The  milk  was  delivered 
in  these  crates  packed  in  ice,  and  the  householder 
was  supplied  with  a  small  ice-chest,  containing  sufficient 
ice  to  keep  the  milk  cool  for  twenty-four  hours-  The 
expense  of  the  ice  was  a  penny  a  day,  and  the  milk 
was  always  kept  below  40  degrees  Fahrn.  until  the 
child  took  it.  Then  we  had  a  system  of  nurses  who 
went  round  and  visited  each  child  that  was  taking  the 
milk,  at  least  once  a  week,  getting  the  weekly  weight 
of  the  child,  and  keeping  records  as  to  how  it  got 
on;  and  if  any  children  were  ill  she  would  sometimes 
visit  them  as  often  as  once  a  day.  There  the  education 
came  in,  because  the  niu-se  was  not  only  to  see  that 
the  milk  was  used,  but  to  instruct  the  mothers  in 
the  care  and  cleanliness  of  children,  and  in  general 
cleanliness;  so  that  we  found  that  the  nurse,  who  was 
a  very  sensible,  tactful  woman,  was  the  means  of 
disseminating  general  education  amongst  the  women. 
We  have  now  the  milk  to  the  baby's  mouth.  With 
regard  to  the  results,  the  nurse's  reports  were  always 
most  excellent.  The  medical  men's  reports  were  all 
that  could  be  desired,  and  as  far  as  one  could  see 
from  what  the  mothers  said  afterwards — it  was  a  very 
good  test,  I  think — the  mothers  were  bitterly  dis- 
appointed when,  during  the  winter  months,  we  stopped 
the  supply.  We  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  carry  it 
on  during  the  winter  months.  Our  funds  are  limited. 
The  mothers  in  many  cases  were  very  bitterly  dis- 
appointed through  the  stopping  of  the  milk  during  the 
winter  months.  Now,  we  find  that  with  mothers  of 
the  poorer  class  the  education  is  beginning  to  be 
disseminated,  and  we  feel  that  we  are  strongly  on  our 
feet,  and  the  mothers  are  being  educated  to  a  very 
great  extent.  I  may  say  that  the  milk  is  daily 
inspected,  not  only  by  the  Government  inspector  ita 
the  way  of  production — he  is  always  on  the  spot  to 
see  that  the  milking  is  cai'ried  out  in  a  cleanly  way, 
and  also  the  handling  of  the  milk — but  we  have  a 
bacteriologist  at  the  University.  Dr.  Bull  has  four 
daily  samples  sent  to  him  for  examination ;  the  expert 
at  the  Veterinary  College  has  also  fom-  samples  sent 
to  him  daily,  and  then  we  have  our  biological  expert 
at  the  University,  Dr.  Rothera,  who  examines  it  for 
solids  and  fatty  contents,  and  that  sort  of  thing;  so 
we  have  three  experts  examining  the  milk  every  day. 

9709.  The  Chairman.— What  standard  have  you  fixed 
with  regard  to  the  fats  and  solids? — We  take  the 
Government  standard,  which  fixes  the  percentage  of 
fat  at  3.5.  I  forget  the  percentage  of  the  solids.  The 
cows  are  Ayrshire  cows,  and,  as  a  rule,  we  come  well 
above  the  3.5  per  cent,  standard  of  fat;  but  I  may 
let  you  into  a  little  secret  here  which  did  not  come  out, 
and  that  is  that  occasionally  our  fatty  content  was 
below  3.5.  Sometimes  we  go  up  to  4.5  and  4.8  per 
cent.,  and  we  could  not  understand  how  on  one  occasion 
the  milk  was  below  3.5;  but  on  investigation  we  found 
it  was  due  to  the  time  the  cow  was  milked. 

9710.  Mr.  Wilson. — We  have  had  evidence  here  of 
the  same  thing — where  cows  did  not  come  up  to  the 
3  per  cent,  standard  of  fat — the  legal  standard  in  this 
country? — There  is  no  doubt  that  the  time  a  cow  Is 
milked  does  affect  the  fatty  content  of  the  milk  itself. 

9711.  Mr.  Campbell.— You  were  going  to  speak  of 
the  bacterial  content  of  the  milk? — Yes.  The  content, 
of  course,  varies  as  it  must  do.  but  during  the  last 
summer  I  think  our  average  content  was  about  5,000 
per  c.c.  We  have  got  it  down  to  even  as  low  as 
200  per  c.c,  but  5,000  is  a  particularly  low  content. 
Sometimes  it  is  up  to  13,000  or  14,000,  but  I  think 
we  may  say  at  an  average!  it  is  about  5,000  or  6,000. 
One  can  say  that  that  is  a  very  pure  milk. 

9712.  Was  there  any  information  kept  as  regards  the 
kinds  of  bacteria,  or  was  it  the  ordinary  lactic  acids? 
—No,  there  were  several  kinds— alkali,  which  one  need 
not  think  about  very  much,  lactic  acid  bacilli,  and 
the  liquefying  one,  and  I  may  say  that,  as  a  rule, 
they  were  of  the  sort  that  did  ^lot  include  faecal  con- 
tamination. 


9713.  Dr.  MooRHEAD.— They  were  not  pathogenic? — 
We  found  in  no  case  pathogenic  bacteria.  I  forgot  to 
state  that  every  cow  was  tested  for  tuberculosis  before 
being  allowed  into  the  herd.  We  milked  about  ninety- 
eight  cows  on  an  average,  and  out  of  that  number 
five  were  originally  condemned  on  account  of  reacting^ 
to  the  tuberculin  test.  Every  cow  which  is  brought 
into  the  herd  is  tested  for  tuberculosis,  and,  of  course, 
she  is  not  allowed  in  if  there  is  any  reaction,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  year  the  cows  are  retested  for  tuber- 
culosis, so  that  M'e  are  pretty  safe  in  keeping  the 
tubercle  bacilli  out  of  the  milk.  There  were  one  or 
two  cows  that  A\erc  put  out  of  the  herd  for  having 
mastitis,  and  at  one  period  we  were  very  much 
exercised  in  our  minds  as  to  the  high  bacterial  content, 
and  we  could  not  quite  make  it  out,  so  we  determined 
to  examine  each  cow  separately  for  its  bacterial 
content.  Amongst  these  ninety-eight  cows  we  found 
two  or  three  that  are  known  as  "  coccal  "  cows,  that 
is,  they  are  apparently  healthy,  their  udders  and  teats 
are  apparently  healthy,  and  yet  they  are  giving 
a  milk  that  is  highly  charged  with  cocci,  and  these- 
are  recognised  now  as  "  coccal  "  cows.  You  can  only 
find  out  that  they  are  dangerous  by  examining  each 
cow  for  its  milk  content.  When  these  co^TS  were 
weeded  out  our  bacterial  content  went  down.  These> 
I  believe,  are  pathogenic. 

9714.  Prof.  Mettam — What  kind  of  cocci  did  you 
find? — I  think  they  were  staphylococci. 

9715.  The  Chaiujian. — Did  you  discriminate  between 
the  people  to  whom  the  milk  was  given,  or  was  it  for 
the  very  poor  only? — Yes,  -and  that  is  where  we  had 
trouble.  The  Institute  was  started  as  a  philanthropic 
institution;  we  delivered  the  milk  to  the  poor  i^eople^ 
and  then  the  better  class  people  began  to  cry  out  and 
say,  ■■  the  poor  people  are  getting  this  milk;  we  have 
babies  also  and  we  want  the  milk  too."  We  said,  if 
there  is  anything  over,  if  our  supply  is  greater  than 
our  demand,  you  can  have  what  is  left,  and  we  began 
to  supply  them  at  cost  price,  which  was  5. 2d.  per  pint. 

9716.  Miss  McNeill. — 'How  would  that  price  work 
out  with  money  in  this  country? — I  will  ask  our 
Secretary  to  work  that  out. 

9717.  Is  the  standard  of  living  higher  in  Australia? — 
It  is  higher.  It  is,  I  think,  midway,  between  that 
of  this  country  and  of  America. 

9718.  Fivepence  a  pint  there  would  come  up  to 
sixpence  halfpenny  with  us? — No,  less.  Our  scale  of 
living  is  higher  than  in  England. 

9719.  Mr.  Campbell. — What  is  the  average  price  ol 
commercial  milk  in  j\Ielboin-ne? — About  threepence  a 
pint. 

9720.  The  Chaikman. — Was  the  milk  in  your  Institute 
distributed  free,  or  was  it  distributed  at  a  reduced 
price? — It  was  distributed  at  a  reduced  price.  We 
charged  a  penny,  twopence,  or  threepence  a  pint  to 
the  poor  people  who  could  pay,  according  to  their 
circumstances.  The  nurse  ascertained  what  they  were 
able  to  pay,  and  the  poor  people  who  could  not  pay 
anything  were  supplied  free.  We  always  had  a  certain 
number  who  got  the  milk  for  nothing. 

9721.  Mr.  Wilson. — Would  this  represent  the 
situation  as  regards  the  price — you  have  risen  the 
market-price  from  threepence  to  fivepence? — I  should 
say  the  market-price  is  about  twopence.  The  cost  of 
our  milk  is  a  little  bit  more  than  double. 

9722.  So  that  to  get  a  comparison  here  we  should 
take  our  milk  price  and  double  it? — Yes. 

9723-4.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  now  taken  over 
the  farm?— No;  a  man  named  Hope  has  a  farm  and 
he  supplies  us  with  milk  at  a  fixed  rate. 

9725.  Under  the  conditions  prescribed  by  you? — Yes, 
under  our  standard  conditions. 

9726-  And  you  give  him  a  fixed  price  for  a  certain 
quantity  of  milk? — Yes. 

9727.  Has  he  increased  and  developed  his  herd  in 
order  to  meet  your  requirements? — Yes.  He  has  been 
most  generous  in  all  things .  he  has  done  in  regard  to 
that,  but  at  the  same  time,  of  course,  he  is  advertising 
his  own  milking  machine. 

9728.  What  I  wanted  to  get  at  is  this,  the  arrange- 
ment between  you  and  the  proprietor  of  the  farm  is 
a  purely  commercial  arrangement? — \es. 

9729.  lie  has  in  no  way  assisted  the  work  you  are 
carrying  out  by  giving  you  the  milk  under  cost  priee? — 
No,  it  is  a  purely  commercial  arrangement. 
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9730.  And  all  the  cows  are  Ayrshires? — Yea. 

9731.  Are  they  pure  bred? — Yes;  fairly  good. 

9732.  Mr.  Wilson. — What  does  your  Association 
pay  the  farmer  for  the  milk? — If  you  would  not  mind 
writing  that  question  down,  I  can  give  you  the  figures 
later  on.  If  I  cannot  supply  them  now  I  can  supply 
them  at  some  other  time.  I  did  not  expect  to  give 
evidence,  and  I  do  not  want  to  give  figures  unless  I 
am  fairly  sure  of  them. 

9733.  Mr.  Campbell. — Your  Institute  is  not  worked 
on  a  commercial  basis,  because  the  people  are  not  able 
to  pay  the  full  price  of  fivepence  a  pint  for  the  milk. 

The  Chairman. — The  production  is  carried  out  on  a 
commercial  basis. 

Prof.  Mettam. — The  distribution  is  philanthropic. 

Mr.  Campbell — It  is  really  an  experiment  to  show 
the  effect  of  pure  milk  upon  the  death-rate  of  children? 
—Yes. 

9734.  It  is  not  a  commercial  experiment? — No. 

9735.  It  is  not  a  commercial  undertaking,  and  you 
do  not  intend  to  make  it  a  commercial  undertaking? — 
No.  We  find  that  we  are  educating  the  people;  that 
the  better  class  of  people  are  giving  any  price  for  milk 
that  they  can  depend  on. 

9736.  The  Chairman. — The  better  class  of  people  are 
prepared  to  pay  an  enhanced  price  for  an  article  that 
comes  up  to  your  standard? — Yes. 

9737.  That  is  the  result  of  your  educational 
experiment? — Yes,  and  we  are  anxious  for  other 
dairies  to  come  in  and  sell  their  milk  as  "  Talbot  " 
milk,  if  they  come  up  to  our  standard. 

9738.  Have  any  offers  been  made  by  dairies? — Yes, 
but  no  one  has  come  up  to  our  standard  conditions. 

9739-  Have  you  an  appointed  authority  to  consider 
whether  these  aspirants  come  up  to  the  standard? — 
Yes.  The  patronesses  of  the  Institute  are — Lady  Fuller 
and  Lady  Talbot.  The  trustees  are — Mr.  Selby 
Paxton  and  Dr.  Barrett;  and  the  management  con- 
sists of — Dr.  Wood  (my  brother).  Dr.  Dunbar  Hooper, 
and  Mr.  Harper.  We  have  on  it  the  Minister  for 
Agriculture.  He  does  not  attend.  We  have  Dr. 
Agnew,  Dr.  Boyd,  Dr.  Bull  (Director  of  the  Bacterio- 
logical Laboratory,  University).  We  have  the  Director 
of  Agriculture,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Health, 
the  Director  of  the  Federal  Quarantine  Department, 
Dr.  liotliera  (Lecturer  in  Bio-Chemistry,  University), 
Dr.  Gilruth  (Professor  of  Veterinary  Pathology, 
University).  He  is  really  a  man  of  world-wide  fame; 
and  then  we  have  certain  Councils  represented — 
Melbourne  City  Council,  Collingwood  City  Council, 
and  Prahran  City  Council.  So  you  see  that  no  Govern- 
ment or  anyone  else  could  elect  a  body  that  would 
be  more  representative  than  these  people  are. 

9740.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  received  any  sub- 
vention either  from  the  State  or  from  any  corporate 
body? — Yes.  There  are  five  or  six  Councils,  and  they 
gave  us  from  £20  to  .£100  each.  We  received  sub- 
sidies from  the  Municipal  Councils  of  Melbourne, 
Prahran,  Collingwood,  Fitzroy,  and  South  Melbourne. 

9741.  Were  those  contributions  fi'om  public  funds? — 
Yes.  The  amounts  we  have  received  so  far  from 
private  individuals  do  not  realise  over  .£20  altogether. 
I  am  not  counting  the  original  amounts  that  the 
Trusts  gave.  Last  year  we  got  a  grant  Of  £'1,000 
towards  the  fimds  of  the  Institute  from  the  Govern- 
ment in  addition  to  the  Municipal  grants. 

9742.  Mr.  Wilson — That  is  the  State  Government? 
—Yes. 

9743.  Not  the  Federal  Government? — No,  the 
Government  of  Victoria. 

9744.  The  Chairman. — What  are  the  Councils  repre- 
sented on  your  Board  of  Management — are  they  the 
City  Councils,  or  Councils  that  represent  the  suburbs 
of  the  City  of  Melbourne? — They  represent  the  City 
Council,  and  some  of  the  Councils  in  the  suburbs. 
I^ach  suburb  has  a  Municipal  Council,  and  they  have 
their  local  Board  of  Health  and  their  Health  Officers: 
so  it  is  part  of  their  duty  to  look  after  the  health  of 
the  children  in  their  districts,  a7id  some  of  them  have 
subscribed  towards  the  Institute  more  liberally  than 
others.    Two  of  them  give  £100  each  every  year. 

9745.  Do  they  impose  any  condition  with  the  eon 
tributions — do  they  demand  that  a  certain  quantity  of 
milk  shall  be  distributed  in  their  area? — That  question 
has  not  come  up,  because  we  have  always  been  able 
to  supply  any  applications  that  we  have  had  for  milk. 
These  applications  come  in  from  the  nurses  or  medical 
men.  If  a  medical  man  has  a  case  that  he  thinks 
ought  to  have  the  Talbot  milk  he  orders  it,  and  it  is 


supplied.  If  the  better  class  people  apply  to  our 
secretary  he  will  tell  them  who  is  the  local  distributor 
in  their  district. 

9746.  Can  you  tell  us  what  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  medical  attendance  on  the  very  poor,  in  order 
that  we  might  ascertain  if  there  is  any  analogy 
between  the  conditions  in  Melbourne  and  here? — First 
of  all,  there  are  the  hospitals.  Before  persons  are 
admitted  as  patients  they  have  to  tell  the  lady  in 
charge  at  the  door  how  much  their  husband  earns, 
how  many  children  in  the  family,  and  all  these  little 
things  that  go  to  point  out  what  their  financial  con- 
dition is;  and  if  it  is  found  that  they  are  in  a  position 
that  they  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  a  medical  man 
privately,  they  are  allowed  to  become  patients,  either 
out  or  indoor;  but  there  is  a  Government  provision 
which  does  not  do  very  much  good,  I  think,  with  regard 
to  admitting  patients  to  the  hospital.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  are  a  great  many  people  who  get  into 
hospitals  as  patients  who  ought  be  paying  for  outside 
medical  assistance.  The  greatest  number  of  people 
belong  to  clubs,  where  they  have  their  club  doctors. 
They  pay  so  much  a  year,  perhaps  from  15/-  to  24/-, 
for  looking  after  the  husbands  and  wives  and  children, 
up  to  a  certain  age,  of  the  members. 

9747.  How  are  the  members  of  the  profession  recom- 
pensed in  the  hospitals — are  they  paid  by  the  State  or 
by  the  local  authority? — We  only  hope  to  be  recom- 
pensed hereafter. 

Dr.  MoORHEAD. — We  will  try  to  keep  out  of  the 
reward  as  long  as  we  can. 

9748.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  if  milk  can  be  supplied  to  infants  free 
from  disease  germs  you  woidd  prefer  that  than  having 
it  pasteurised? — Yes,  certainly. 

9749.  Do  you  think  that  some  of  the  food  properties 
of  the  milk  are  injured  by  the  process  of  pasteurisation? 
— \es,  that  is  our  belief,  and  I  think  there  are  other 
points  about  it  too.  First  of  all,  I  don't  think  it  is 
as  good  a  food  as  pure  raw  milk,  and  the  pasteurisation, 
I  think,  tends  to  kill  the  lactic  acid  bacilli.  Pasteurisa- 
tion again,  if  there  are  any  spores  in  the  milk^ 
tends  to  cultivate  them.  It  does  not  kill  them;  it 
heats  up  the  spore,  and  next  day  that  spore  is  turned 
into  a  great  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  bacilli. 
That  is  what  pasteurisation  tends  to  do.  Then,  of 
course,  there  are  other  points — it  is  a  question  as  to 
what  sort  of  pasteurisation  you  refer  to.  There  are 
two  methods  of  pasteurisation — the  flash  and  the 
holder.  The  ordinary  commercial  method  often  refers 
to  the  flash  process,  which  is  heating  the  milk  up  to 
180  degrees  for  about  five  minutes.  That  does  not  get 
rid  of  the  burnt  taste  for  one  thing,  and  it  is  not  as. 
reliable  in  many  ways  as  the  other  method. 

9750.  Is  the  Institute  carrying  on  its  work  winter 
and  summer? — No,  we  carry  it  on  only  in  the  summer. 
We  have  not  enough  money,  and  we  do  not  think  it 
necessary  to  carry  it  on  in  the  winter.  We  seldom 
have  many  cases  of  gastro-enteritis  in  the  winter. 

9751.  Is  the  pasteurisation  of  milk  at  all  general  in 
the  ordinary  supply  to  the  city? — There  is  one  com. 
pany  that  supplies  pasteurised  milk,  and  it  was  that 
company  which  objected  to  our  carrying  on  the 
Institute  with  Government  help.  Tliey  objected  very 
strongly  to  this,  and  we  had  a  great  tussle  with  them, 
but  eventually  we  came  out  all  right.  That  was  the 
company  that  originally  did  our  pasteurising  in  our 
first  year.  Then  when  we  thought  that  we  could  go 
on  and  do  better  with  the  pure  milk,  our  relations  with 
the  company  became  strained  and  they  did  their  best 
to  put  us  down. 

9752.  Miss  McNeill. — How  did  they  pasteurise  for 
yon? — They  had  a  large  tank  in  which  they  put  the 
milk.  They  pasteurised  in  bulk,  and  they  had  a  large 
tank,  which  was  supposed  to  hold  the  milk  for  twenty 
minutes  at  a  temperature  of  145  degrees  or  150 
degrees. 

9753.  The  pasteurising  was  not  done  in  small 
quantities? — No;  it  was  done  in  bulk. 

9754.  I  think  that  has  been  largely  discounted  as  a 
method  of  pasteurisation? — Yes. 

9755.  I  don't  think  anyone  is  very  keen  on  seein<j- 
milk  pasteurised  in  bulk? — No. 

9756.  And  then  put  into  vessels  for  home  consumption 
afterwards? — You  often  get  it  contaminated  in  the 
cooling  process  afterwards. 

9757.  Without  at  all  questioning  the  advantages  of 
raw  milk,  don't  you  think  a  good  deal  of  the  objection 
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to  pasteurised  milk  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  it 
has  been  pasteurised  in  bulk,  and  afterwards  people, 
perhaps,  are  not  too  careful,  and  that  it  is  in  that 
way  that  some  of  the  trouble  has  arisen? — I  think  one 
of  the  great  drawbacks  is  that  pasteurisation  interferes 
with  the  education  of  the  farmer.  If  the  milk  is  being 
pasteurised,  what  is  the  use  of  all  this  care  on  our 
part,  they  say.  What  I  would  suggest  is,  first  of  all, 
that  you  go  round  and  get  the  solid  facts  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  dairy  that  supplies  the  milk,  the  condition 
of  the  sheds  and  of  the  cattle;  then  I  would  suggest 
that  you  get  an  active  man  to  take  lantern  slides, 
and  give  a  series  of  lectures,  to  point  out  to  the  people 
all  the  places  where  the  milk  gets  contaminated,  and 
teach  them  how  to  produce  it  in  a  cleanly  condition 
and  to  take  care  of  it.  It  would  be  well  also  to  go 
in  one  of  your  dairy  premises  and  give  instruction, 
because  I  am  sure  nothing  can  be  done  until  education 
has  begun,  and  when  the  education  commences  to  take 
root  and  to  grow,  you  will  be  in  a  position  to  better 
your  milk  supply.  You  will  create  a  demand  for  a 
purer  milk. 

0758.  In  the  meantime,  you  do  not  see  any  very 
serious  objection  in  supplying  pasteurised  milk  for 
babies  until  you  can  guarantee  the  raw  milk? — It  is 
the  only  way  out  for  dirty  milk. 

9759.  Even  for  a  milk  that  is  not  dirty,  but  in 
the  case  of  milk  about  which  you  have  a  doubt? 
— That  is  rather  the  position  we  were  in  the  first 
year  we  started  our  Institute.  We  did  not  like  to 
risk  using  raw  milk,  but  we  have  a  better  condition  of 
\  things  now. 

'  9760.  Although  you  think  that  condition  would  not 

come  up  to  your  present  standard,  there  are  conditions 
supposed  to  be  fairly  good,  and  which  may  not  produce 
any  great  trouble  for  grown  people,  but  unsafe  with 
regard  to  infants? — Yes. 

9761.  And  one  in  that  case  would  be  driven  to 
pasteurise  the  milk  rather  than  take  the  risk? — Yes. 

9762.  I  would  like  to  know  whether  in  your  first 
year,  when  you  pasteurised  the  milk,  did  you  find 
any  very  strong  evidence  of  harmful  results? — Yes, 
with  regard  to  several  babies  during  that  summer  we 
were  flooded  with  complaints  about  the  milk — that  it 
had  dirt  in  it,  or  enormous  bacterial  content,  or  that 
it  would  go  smelly. 

9763.  That  was  milk  pasteurised  in  bulk,  and  if  it  was 
dirty  it  would  bo  always  dirty? — Yes. 

9764.  You  have  milk  that  you  have  described  as 
"  coccal  "  milk? — Yes. 

9765.  If  these  cows  are  not  separated  from  the 
others  in  the  herd  there  is  a  risk  to  the  babies? — Yes. 

9766.  And  in  that  case  pasteurisation  would  be  use- 
ful?— Quite  so;  it  would. 

9767.  Still,  at  the  same  time,  the  raw  milk  would 
be  infinitely  better  if  it  could  be  got  clean? — Yes. 

9768.  Prof.  Mettam. — Do  you  think  that  the  ordinary 
pasteurisation  would  kill  the  cocci  in  the  milk? — It 
kills  all  the  pathogenic  bacteria  when  it  is  done 
scientifically,  but  commercial  pasteurisation  is  not 
always  done  scientifically. 

9769-  Mr.  Wilson. — Carelessness  creeps  into  the 
routine  of  commercial  pasteurisation? — Yes,  often.  We 
found  it  necessary  to  have  a  Governrnent  Inspector 
present  at  every  milking.  If  he  was  not  there  the  men 
would  not  carry  out  the  things  properly.  You  could 
not  trust  them. 

9770.  Miss  McNeill. — Even  though  they  were  par- 
ticularly good  men? — Yes.  Sometimes  even  a  super- 
visor should  be  watched. 

9771.  The  Chairman. — Human  nature  is  pretty  much 
the  same  whatever  side  of  the  equator  it  is.  Are  you 
hopeful  that  the  interest  that  has  been  aroused"  in 
supplying  pure  milk  to  your  city  is  likely  to  stimulate 
the  public  authorities  to  take  up  this  question  as  a 
matter  of  vital  importance  to  the  public  health? — On 
that  point  I  would  like  to  quote  the  following  extract 
from  "  The  Age  "  of  the  7th  October,  1911  :— 

"  In  the  circular  issued  to  municipal  councils, 
inviting  them  to  attend  a  conference  on  the  23rd 
October,  regarding  the  milk  supply,  the  Acting 
Minister  of  Health  states  that  he  will  be  prepared, 
on  behalf  of  the  State  Government,  to  submit  a 
draft  scheme  as  the  basis  of  the  debate.  That 
Bcheme  will  include  a  proposal  to  establish  municipal 
milk  depots  for  the  supply  of  milk  for  infants,  the 


efficient  inspection  of  dairy  herds  and  dairies,  and 
the  providing  of  a  nurse  or  nurses  to  assist  mothera 
in  the  care  of  infants.  Dr.  Cameron  will  be  asked 
to  represent  the  Agricultural  Department,  and  Dr. 
Johnson  the  Public  Health  Department-  Out  of 
every  100  children  born  in  Victoria  during  the  five 
years,  1905-1909,  the  circular  adds,  812  died  before 
reaching  the  age  of  one  year,  as  against  11-11  for 
the  ten  years  ending  1900,  and  7-13  for  1909.  During 
the  quarter  ended  31st  March,  1911,  there  were 
671  deaths  of  children  under  one  year  of  age,  aa 
compared  with  an  average  of  847  for  the  same 
months  in  the  period  1906-1910.  The  reduction  in 
all  States  in  1909  was  equivalent  to  a  saving  of 
4,531  infant  lives,  of  which  1,257  were  in  Victoria. 
The  principal  unit  in  the  causation  of  the  high 
infantile  mortality  is  undoubtedly  a  faulty  milk 
supply.  The  question  of  a  pure  (raw)  milk  supply 
or  a  purified  (pasteurised)  supply,  or  both,  and 
control  or  supply  by  central  or  by  local  bodies,  will 
be  considered  by  the  conference." 

9772.  That  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  public 
conscience  has  been  aroused? — Yes,  and  since  our 
Premier,  Mr.  John  Murray,  went  to  Copenhagen  and 
saw  the  milk  there,  he  has  become  very  much 
interested  in  the  question.  Before  that  he  was 
apathetic,  in  fact  more  than  apathetic.  In  addition 
to  that,  the  fact  that  the  Councils  have  become  imbued 
with  the  idea  that  good  milk  is  necessary,  and  that 
they  are  contributing  to  the  funds  of  the  Institute, 
show  that  they  are  alive  to  the  situation,  and  I  think 
the  ball  has  begun  to  roll. 

9773.  Is  there  a  central  municipal  authority  in 
Melbourne  representing  the  city  proper? — Yes;  they 
have  taken  up  the  matter  only  just  quite  lately.  They 
were  the  last  to  come  in. 

9774.  Now  you  have  practically  all  the  local 
authorities  sympathetic,  if  not  contributing? — Not 
quite  all.  The  health  officer  of  one  place  sticks  to 
his  pasteurised  milk,  and  there  is  the  company  I  have 
already  spoken  of  that  did  our  pasteurising  the  first 
year.    They  and  ourselves  had  a  very  hot  argument. 

9775.  There  is  nothing  very  unusual  in  that.  Any 
really  drastic  reforms  always  excite  a  certain  amount 
of  hostility,  particularly  on  the  part  of  people  who 
are  affected  by  the  proposed  changes,  or  for  a  variety 
of  other  reasons? — Yes. 

9776.  Lady  Everard. — You  stated  that  it  only  cost 
a  penny  a  day  for  ice? — Yes. 

9777.  What  quantity  of  milk  would  that  be  sufficient 
to  keep  cool? — It  would  keep  two  or  three  pints 
practically  below  fifty  degrees  for  twenty-four  hours. 
The  milk  that  was  sent  up  to  the  laboratory,  and  was 
kept  under  these  conditions,  remained  sweet  for  forty- 
eight  hours  after  milking. 

9778.  You  spoke  about  two  processes  of  pasteurisa- 
tion— the  flash  and  the  holder  process? — Yes. 

9779.  What  is  the  diSerence  between  the  two? — In 
the  holder  process  the  temperature  is  kept  up  for  twenty 
minutes  or  half  an  hour;  they  hold  it  practically  at  a 
temperature  of  145  to  150  degrees  from  twenty  minutes 
to  half  an  hour.  In  the  flash  process  the  milk  is 
heated  to  a  higher  temperature,  but  only  kept  there 
for  about  five  minutes. 

9780.  Have  you  much  tuberculosis  in  Australia? — I 
think  our  experience  would  be  about  the  average. 

9781.  Do  you  find  the  children  ever  suffering  from 
tuberculosis? — A  great  deal.  We  have  a  great  deal  of 
tuberculosis  amongst  our  children — hip  disease  and 
spine  disease,  and  minor  forms  of  enlarged  glands. 

9782.  Prof.  Mettam. — Is  it  human  or  bovine  in 
origin? — You  have  asked  me  a  very  difficult  question. 

9783.  Dr.  Moorhead. — In  the  case  of  reacters  among 
your  dairy  herds,  what  do  you  do? — In  our  particular 
herd  we  throw  them  out;  we  won't  have  anything  to 
do  with  a  cow  that  reacts. 

9784.  What  becomes  of  her? — Probably  she  goes  into 
another  herd. 

9785.  She  is  shoved  on  to  the  next  man? — Yes. 
What  they  do  in  America  with  cows  that  react  is,  they 
get  the  farmers  to  isolate  them.  They  keep  them  in 
separate  paddocks,  and  they  drink  from  running  water. 
They  don't  allow  the  cows  even  to  get  their  noses 
together  on  the  paddocks.  They  allow  the  milk  to  be 
sold  if  pasteurised,  but  not  otherwise.  If  the  cows  get 
to  a  further  state  they  are  allowed  to  go  to  the 
abattoir  and  the  inspectors  decide  about  thp  meat. 
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9786.  They  make  an  effort  to  cure  them  in  the  first 
instance? — They  cure  by  prevention  only.  They  don't 
let  any  animal  that  reacts  go  across  the  borders  of  a 
State ;  and  they  are  making  it  very  difficult  for  farmers 
to  keep  tuberculous  cows  at  all;  and  if  an  animal  reacts 
they  have  to  keep  it  separate  from  the  others. 

9787.  They  have  comptilsory  power  to  seize  a 
clinically  tuberculous  beast?— I  don't  think  so.  If  you 
were  to  put  out  every  cow  that  reacted  there  would  be 
a  milk  famine. 

9788.  I  take  it  that  there  must  be  a  great  deal  of 
tubercle  bacilli  getting  into  the  milk  supply?— Not 
necessarily.  Many  of  the  animals  that  react,  say,  40 
per  cent.,  do  contaminate  the  source,  and  act  as 
infective  agents  to  the  other  cows  in  the  herds,  because 
they  pass  tubercle  bacilli  in  their  faeces. 

9789.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  the  animals 
should  have  a  tuberculous  udder  in  order  to  be  highly 
dangerous  ? — No. 

9790.  Most  of  the  danger  comes  from  the  faeces  of 
the  cow? — Very  often. 

9791.  You  say  that  the  cost  of  milk  per  pint  to  your 
Institute  is  5-2'd.?— Yes. 

9792.  You  can  get  a  demand  amongst  the  better 
classes? — Yes,  they  are  only  too  pleased  to  get  it. 

9793.  And  that  is  nearly  double  the  ordinary  price 
of  milk? — It  is  double. 

9794.  Why  is  the  cost  so  high? — I  can  give  you  the 
details  of  the  cost.  The  following  table  shows  the 
amount  which  each  pint  of  milk  delivered  costs  the 
Institute,  and  the  various  headings  under  which  such 
cost  per  pint  occurred  : — 

Gross  expenditure       ...  -■.  ...    £717    2  9 

Net  (after  deducting  proceeds,  sale  of  milk)  536  0  0 
Amount  of  milk  distributed      ...  ...  24,432  pints 

Item  of  Gross  Net      Net  Cost 


Expenditure. 

Cost. 

Cost. 

per  Pint. 

£■ 

s. 

d. 

.£ 

s- 

d. 

Pence 

Purchase  of  Milk  ... 

269 

9 

11 

201 

10 

4 

1-979 

Delivery  of  Milk  ... 

99 

13 

7 

74 

10 

9 

■732 

Purchase  and  Delivery 

of  Ice 

56 

6 

4 

42 

2 

3 

■413 

Nursing  Expenditure 

121 

13 

5 

90 

19 

7 

•893 

Secretary's  Salary... 

96 

0 

0 

7] 

16 

0 

705 

Collector's  Salary  ... 

43 

10 

0 

32 

10 

4 

■319 

Office  Expenses  ... 

30 

9 

6 

22 

15 

9 

•223 

Totals       ...  £717 

2 

9 

£536 

5 

0 

5^264 

9795.  Lady  Eveuard.— This  is  all  for  six  months? — 
Yes.  It  all  reckons  out  at,  roughly,  £536,  and  the  net 
cost  per  pint  is  5^264d. 

9796.  The  Chairman — That  price  covers  all  the 
expenses,  and  the  cost  of  the  nurse  giving  instruction? 
—Yes. 

9797.  Miss  McNeill. — The  nurses  teach  the  mothers 
how  to  modify  the  milk? — Yes.  The  nurse  gets  £90  a 
year. 

9798.  The  Chairman. — The  figure  that  you  give, 
5^264d.  per  pint,  covers  all  the  expenses,  including  the 
ice  and  the  coolers  for  the  milk? — Yes,  and  the  officers' 
and  collectors'  expenses.  These  are  all  included  in  the 
5.264d. 

9799.  Mr.  Wilson — You  do  not  reckon  the  com- 
mercial profit  and  the  expert  supervision? — That  is  so; 
the  Government  allows  that.  The  supervisor  is  always 
on  the  farm.  Mr.  Hope  does  not  pay  for  that  super- 
vision, nor  do  we.    The  State  pays  for  it. 

9800.  Of  course,  the  Committee  in  charge  gain 
nothing  by  it? — No.  We  get  all  the  kicks  and  none 
of  the  halfpence. 

9801.  If  we  were  to  get  the  same  thing  carried  out 
in  this  country  on  a  commercial  basis  it  would  double 
or  treble  the  cost  of  commercial  milk? — Yes. 

9802.  Is  the  bacterial  test  voluntary? — We  give  Dr. 
Bull  £50.  Dr.  Gilruth  is  a  volunteer.  He  is  one  of 
our  best.  We  gave  Dr.  Bull  £50  one  year,  but  all 
the  tests  by  Dr.  Gilruth  are  done  for  nothing. 


9803.  Prof.  Mettam. — Does  Dr.  Rothera  charge? — 
No. 

9804.  Dr.  Moorhead. — What  is  the  average  yield  of 
a  cow  in  your  herd? — That  I  cannot  tell  you. 

9805.  Do  you  apply  the  Widal  test  to  any  of  the 
attendants  of  the  cows,  or  do  you  approve  of  it? — No; 
we  have  not  done  that  at  alb 

9806.  Lady  Everard. — Have  you  ever  had  outbreaks 
of  typhoid  which  you  traced  to  carriers? — Yes,  in  the 
general  milk  supply.  We  had  a  very  bad  one  last 
year.  Every  case  we  had  came  from  one  dairy,  and 
there  was  a  typhoid  carrier. 

9807.  What"  became  of  him? — He  was  shut  up  by 
the  Gnvernmcnt. 

9808.  Prof.  Mettam. — Has  the  Government  still  got 
the  carrier?— They  put  him  down  in  the  small-pox 
quarantine  station,  but  I  do  not  know  what  became  of 
him  since. 

9809.  Because  no  one  can  say  when  he  becomes 
absolutely  free  as  a  carrier? — No.  He  is  better  there 
than  in  the  milking  dairy. 

9810.  Dr.  Moorhead. — You  have  a  Bureau  of  Health? 
—Yes. 

9811.  And  a  Minister  of  Health? — Yes,  he  is  Minister 
of  Health  and  of  Agriculture. 

9812.  Mr.  Wilson. — What  is  the  nature  of  the 
ordinary  milk  supply  to  Melbourne? — There  is  this 
large  pasteurising  company  that  I  have  already  referred 
to,  and  that  draws  its  supply  from  farms  which  are 
not  up  to  our  standard. 

9813.  Does  the  company  get  a  supply  from  different 
farms? — Yes,  ten  or  twelve  different  places. 

9814.  Is  there  any  provision  made  for  the  handling 
of  the  milk  at  the  railway  stations  in  a  proper  manner? 
— No,  that  is  a  thing  we  are  asking  for.  It  is  a  great 
drawback.  We  want  refrigerating  cars  badly,  and  in 
the  summer  time  we  see  these  cans  put  out  on  the 
platform. 

9815.  Have  you  got  any  equivalent  to  our  Dairies 
Order,  which  insists  on  sanitary  conditions  in  the  byre? 
— That  is  being  done  very  excellently  by  Dr.  Cameron 
and  his  Agricultural  Department,  and  the  education 
is  being  carried  on  gradually.  There  is  no  doubt  there 
are  considerable  improvements  going  on  in  our  general 
milk  supply,  owing  to  what  the  Dairy  Department  is 
doing.  They  are  doing  a  great  deal,  and  all  these 
tilings  must  be  done  gradually.  The  inspectors  go 
round;  they  are  fine  men  and  delightful  lecturers. 
I  was  through  Washington  a  little  while  ago  and  got  a 
number  of  pamphlets  that  have  been  issued  by  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industries.  Perhaps  they  would  be 
of  use  to  the  Commission.  If  application  was  made  to 
the  Bureau  I  am  sure  copies  would  be  supplied. 

9816.  The  Chairman. — I  will  ask  the  Secretary  to 
take  a  list  of  these  publications  in  order  to  make 
application  for  them? — If  he  writes  they  will  send 
them  back  by  return. 

9817.  They  are  quite  up  to  date?— Yci. 

9818.  Mr.  Wilson. — You  give  a  considerable 
quantity  of  this  milk  to  people  in  cases  of  poverty? — 
Yes. 

9819.  Of  course,  you  have  in  Melbourne  nothing  like 
the  slum  quarters  of  our  cities? — There  is  nothing 
comparable  to  what  is  in  this  country. 

9820.  Is  there  a  shortage  in  the  milk  supply? — No. 

9821.  Can  you  give  us  an  estimate  of  what  quantity 
of  milk  a  labouring  man's  family  would  buy? — He 
would  buy  what  he  wanted. 

9822.  Does  his  wife  buy  it  as  a  matter  of  fact? — I 
would  not  like  to  give  you  an  estimate,  but  if  they 
wanted  to  buy  it  they  could  buy  it.  There  is  no 
shortage  of  money  or  of  milk. 

9823.  Has  your  enterprise  had  any  noticeable  effect 
yet — have  you  been  able  to  make  any  effect  on  the 
commercial  dairies  about  you? — In  this  way,  that 
there  have  been  many  of  them  which  have  written  in 
saying  that  they  intend  to  come  up  to  our  standard  con- 
ditions. We  visited  many  farms,  and  they  do  make 
improvements,  and  I  think  that  in  time  there  will 
be  greater  improvement. 

9824.  Have  you  noticed  any  effect  on  the  price 
locally  for  milk — have  the  dairymen  improved  their 
milk  and  raised  their  price? — The  pasteurising  com- 
pany, I  think,  charges  a  little  more  for  milk  in  bottles, 
owing  to  the  breakages  and  the  sterilising. 

9825.  Do  you  contemplate  developing  your  scheme 
into  what  one  would  call  a  Government  Department 
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or  Municipal  dairy? — We  do  think  that  the  municipality 
ought  to  take  the  thing  in  hands  and  carry  it  out. 
We  do  not  see  why  we  should  be  condemned  to  carry 
on  the  business  part  of  it  always.  We  think  that  when 
we  have  educated  the  people,  the  Municipality  or  the 
Government  should  carry  it  on  under  proper  super- 
vision, and  we  hope  that  they  will  do  that. 

9826.  That  is  the  plan  of  campaign  that  you  set 
before  yourself — that  if  you  proved  the  possibility  of 
running  it  on  certain  lines,  the  State  or  Municipality 
should  take  it  over? — Yes.  We  think  either  the  State 
or  the  Municipality  should  do  so. 

9827.  Have  you  fixed  any  standard  of  cleanliness 
regarding  the  manurial  bacteria? — We  are  satisfied  with 
what  we  get  now. 

9828.  You  do  not  regulate  manurial  contamination  by 
a  definite  standard? — No,  we  go  more  by  the  general 
bacterial  content,  and  if  it  is  above  the  normal  we  point 
it  out  to  the  inspector  at  once.  In  one  or  two  cases  we 
had,  perhaps,  trouble  in  that  way.  Once  the  centri- 
fugal machine  for  filtering  the  milk  was  not  acting 
properly,  and  we  knew  from  the  bacterial  return  that 
there  was  something  wrong,  and  we  had  it  remedied. 

9829.  Dr.  Moorhead. — 5,000  c.e.  is  your  standard? — 
We  have  no  standard.  I  think  it  would  be  pretty 
severe  if  you  fixed  5,000. 

9830.  It  would  be  exceptionally  low? — Yes.  Lately 
our  average  has  been  down  to  between  6,000  and  10,000 
per  c.c,  and  sometimes  as  low  as  200. 

9831.  If  it  goes  beyond  10,000  are  you  then  appre- 
hensive?— Yes,  quite  so. 

9832.  Lady  Everard. — I  see  that  in  the  United 
States  "  certified  milk  "  must  contain  under  30,000 
bacteria  per  c.c? — They  make  their  standard  at  30,000. 

9833.  And  "  inspected  milk  "  must  not  contain 
more  than  100,000? — That  is  considerably  more  than 
what  we  get.    100,000  is  looked  on  as  very  good  there. 

9834.  Of  course,  that  would  be  a  marked  improve- 
ment on  the  ordinary  market  milk? — Yes. 

9835.  Mr.  Campbell. — You  would  not  be  in  favour  of 
fixing  a  standard  for  bacterial  content? — No. 

Prof.  Mettam — Say  for  species,  not  for  number. 

9836.  Mr.  Wilson. — With  regard  to  the  milking 
machine,  how  do  you  get  it  cleaned? — We  have  got  a 
very  thorough  sterilising  apparatus  on  the  farm.  The 
rubber  parts  are  all  put  in  soda  solution  after  each 
milking,  and  all  the  other  parts  are  carefully  sterilised, 
and  that  is  done  after  each  milking. 

9837.  Do  you  not  find  that  is  very  severe  on  the 
rubbers? — It  is  always  carried  out.  Perhaps  it  might 
be  somewhat  severe. 

9838.  The  reason  I  say  that  is  because  I  use  myself 
the  same  process,  and  I  find  that  there  are  farmers 
selling  milk  as  a  commercial  proposition  that  would 
regard  the  cost  of  renewals  of  the  rubbers  as  high? — I 
have  not  heard  Hope  complain  of  that,  but  he  com- 
plained bitt«rly  of  the  number  of  bottles  that  are 
broken. 

9839.  The  Chairman.— Is  that  his  loss?— Yes. 

9840.  Mr.  Wilson — I  got  this  result — that  a  sample  of 
hand-milked  milk  would  have  a  less  content  of  bacteria 
in  it  than  in  the  case  of  another  sample,  similar  in 
every  respect,  that  was  machine-milked,  and  that  it 
would  go  sour  very  much  quicker? — We  found  that  as 
a  rule  the  machine-milked  milk  had  fewer  bacteria 
than  the  most  carefully  hand -milked  milk. 

9841.  My  figures  were  that  the  machine-milked  milk 
contained  more  bacteria,  but  that  the  bacteria  appeared 
to  be  less  effective? — We  found  that  the  average 
number  of  bacteria  present  per  c.c.  in  the 
hand-milked  milk  was  7,450,  and  in  the  machine- 
milked  milk  6,780.  It  was  found  that  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  cans  of  hand-milked  milk  con- 
tained at  least  twice  the  amount  present  in  the  machine 
milk.  I  omitted  to  say  that  the  strippings  are  always 
removed  by  hand,  and  that  their  subsequent  addition 
to  the  machine  milk  seemed  to  deteriorate  the  latter 
from  the  standard  of  bacterial  purity. 

9842.  You  did  not  happen  to  carry  that  test  to  the 
point  of  discovering  the  effect  of  the  machine  bacteria 
as  compared  with  the  effect  of  the  hand-producing 
bacteria  ? — No. 

9843.  Has  the  demand  for  the  "  Talbot  milk  "  in- 
creased?— Yes,  decidedly.  We  decidedly  sell  more  now 
than  we  did  at  first.  A  great  deal  depends  on  the 
summer  we  have.  The  summer  before  last  was  a  cool 
summer,  m  it  was  rather  difficult  to  compare  results 
actually  willi  the  summer  before. 


9844.  What  happens  to  the  milk  produced  on  this 
farm  of  Hope's  in  the  winter? — It  is  taken  tor  general 
supply,  and  he  supplies  ships  a  great  deal- 

9845.  Dr.  Moorhead. — Is  it  grass-fed  milk? — No. 
He  has  got  twenty  acres  within  six  miles  of  the  city, 
so  he  has  not  unlimited  supplies,  but  he  has  a  silo, 
and  grows  crops. 

9846.  Do  the  cattle  get  ensilage? — Yes,  they  like  it. 

9847.  Is  that  the  ■'  alfalfa  ensilage?— I  do  not 
think  it  is.    There  is  clover,  I  think,  in  it. 

9848.  There  is  no  taste  in  the  milk? — No. 

9849.  Is  it  the  sweet  or  the  sour  process  of  ensilage? 
— I  think  it  is  the  sour. 

9850.  It  does  not  make  the  milk  smell? — No- 

9851.  Mr.  Campbell.— He  milks  his  cow  in  a  house 
other  than  the  place  where  he  feeds  them? — Yes. 

9852.  Mr.  Wilson. — What  price  per  pint  or  gallon 
does  the  farmer  receive  from  your  Institute,  because 
he  is  doing  it  to  make  a  profit? — There  were  24,000 
pints,  and  Hope  got  £269.  You  can  work  it  out  from 
that. 

9853.  He  received  £269  for  the  milk  that  was  pro- 
duced in  this  place? — Yes. 

9854.  That  works  out  approximately  that  the  farmer 
receives  Is.  9d.  a  gallon  for  his  milk.  His  interest  in 
the  scheme  is  a  commercial  one? — Yes. 

9855.  He  has  no  expense  of  supervision? — No,  not 
the  slightest.  The  Government  pay  the  cost  of  that. 
One  point  I  would  like  to  mention  is,  that  the  cheapest 
and  most  efficient  way  of  supplying  milk  to  an 
individual  baby  or  family  is  the  way  that  I  have  always 
adopted  in  regard  to  my  own  family,  which  have  been 
brought  up  on  artificial  food.  There  is  a  park  opposite 
my  house  where  cows  are  allowed  to  run.  The  cows 
are  milked  by  a  girl  who  does  no  farm  work.  She  has 
got  clean  hands,  and  washes  the  udders  of  the  cow 
before  milking.  She  milks  into  our  "  biUy,"  which  is 
a  tin  vessel  with  a  cover.  We  sterilise  the  vessel.  She 
milks  into  the  "  billy,"  and  we  tell  her  we  must 
have  the  milk  warm  from  the  cow.  It  is  brought 
directly  up  to  our  house  and  put  into  ice.  The  cow  is 
tested  for  tuberculosis.  In  the  case  of  the  general 
town  supply,  the  people  say  that  they  must  have 
holidays,  and  every  Wednesday  and  Sunday  they  have 
a  holiday,  and  you  can  understand,  as  a  consequence, 
what  the  condition  of  the  milk  is  in  the  hot  weather 
that  is  twenty-four  hours  old.  It  is  mixed  with  the 
other  milk,  no  preservatives  are  allowed  to  be  used, 
and  you  can  imderstand  what  horrible  stuff  it  might 
be. 

9856.  The  Chairman. — Is  the  cow  your  own  property? 
— No.    It  belongs  to  a  policeman,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

9857.  It  is  on  free  pasture? — No.  What  I  mean  to 
say  is,  I  send  my  own  patients  to  get  milk  as  I  have 
described;  they  supply  their  own  sterilised  "  billy,"  and 
the  milk  is  milked  directly  into  it  and  brought  warm 
from  the  cow.  The  great  drawback  about  the  general 
supply  is  that  you  do  not  know  the  conditions  under 
which  milk  is  produced.  If  the  people  carried  out  the 
system  of  hand-maid  milking  in  the  meadow  it  is 
simple  and  efficacious-  The  cow  is  tested,  and  is 
milked  in  the  meadow  under  the  most  cleanly  con- 
ditions, and  the  milk  consumed  within  a  few  hours 
afterwards,  and  your  trouble  is  over.  The  first  thing 
we  teach  the  mothers  is  that  they  must  breast-feed 
their  babies.  We  found  that  a  mistaken  belief  pre- 
vailed among  the  mothers  that  the  milk  I  have 
described  is  better  than  human  milk  for  their  children. 
Of  course,  we  had  to  combat  that  idea. 

9858.  Prof.  Mettam. — The  mothers  used  it  as  an 
excuse  for  giving  up  breast  feeding? — Yes. 

9869.  Miss  McNeill. — It  is  not  so  much  an  excuse 
as  that  they  think  it  is  a  better  thing? — Very  likely. 

9860.  Mr.  Campbell. — You  did  not  tell  us  what  was 
the  medical  report  on  the  children  that  got  that  milk. 
You  told  us  that  previous  to  your  scheme  coming  into 
operation  there  had  been  a  very  high  death-rate  due 
to  gastro-enteritis,  practically  summer  diarrhoea.  Was 
that  reduced  as  a  result  of  the  work  of  the  Institute? — 
That  is  difficult  to  answer  in  a  few  words.  You  must 
remember  that  it  is  not  simply  a  question  of  comparing 
our  death-rate  with  the  death-rate  of  ordinary  children 
ill  one  year,  because  our  milk  is  Supplied  primarily  to 
sick  children,  and  our  children  are  really  invalids.  It 
is  not,  therefore,  fair  to  compare  our  death-rate  with 
the  general  death-rate  of  the  community,  where  there 
are  healthy  children.  It  was  worked  out  in  Goller's 
Institute  that  in  ten  years  over  2,000  infants  died. 
That  was  worked  out  and  accepted. 

9861.  That  is  with  sickly  children  ?— Yes. 
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0862.  You  are  setting  up  a  very  high  standard,  which 
you  want  to  be  imitated  by  the  ordinary  milk 
suppliers.  Now,  if  we  set  up  such  a  standard  in  this 
country,  it  would  undoubtedly  make  the  price  of  milk 
prohibitive  for  our  working  people,  ajad  what  we  wanted 
to  get  at  was  whether  something  short  of  your  expensive 
scheme  would  ensure  a  fairly  reliable  milk  supply? — 
Don't  go  into  half  standards  if  you  have  a  chance  of 
doing  it  properly. 

9863.  It  is  a  question  of  no  milk  at  all,  because 
although  milk  and  money  are  plentiful  in  Australia  they 
are  certainly  not  plentiful  here. 

The  Chairman. — It  becomes  a  question  not  of 
temperance,  but  of  total  abstinence? — I  can  answer 
Mr.  Campbell's  question,  but  it  has  to  be  answered  in 
several  pages. 

9864.  Prof.  Mettam. — What  Mr.  Campbell  and  I 
would  like  to  know  is,  if  there  has  been  any  appreciable 
diminution  in  the  death-rate  on  children  fed  on  this 
milk? — Yes,  in  the  districts  that  we  supply.  Take  last 
summer,  for  instance.  In  the  districts  that  we  supply 
with  "  Talbot  milk  "  the  death-rate  was  considerably 
lower  than  it  was  at  the  time  that  it  was  not  supplied. 
In  the  districts  that  were  not  supplied  with  the 
milk  under  the  same  conditions  the  death-rate  was 
higher. 

9865.  Mr.  Campbell. — Is  it  not  possible  that  the 
contamination  takes  place  after  the  milk  leaves  the 
farm?  Is  it  not  possible  that  some  of  your  precautions 
— I  will  not  say  they  are  quite  unnecessary,  but  at  any 
rate,  may  not  have  the  effect  that  you  attribute  to 
them? — Why  should  contamination  be  attributed  to 
our  milk,  because  the  bottles  are  sealed  down. 

9866-  I  mean  the  ordinary  supply.  For  example,  do- 
the  bacilli  that  cause  this  trouble  come  from  the  cow, 
from  the  farm,  or  from  the  streets  of  the  town? — It 
comes  from  all  the  places.  There  are  a  thousand  and 
one  ways  by  which  milk  could  be  contaminated. 

9867.  Is  the  bacteria  that  causes  the  trouble  well 
known? — Yes;  it  is  probably  a  combination. 

9868.  Would  the  lactic  acid  bacteria  do  it? — No. 
Lately  they  have  been  feeding  children  on  lactic  acid. 

9869.  Is  not  that  the  one  that  is  most  likely  to  come 
from  the  farm? — If  you  only  knew  the  hundreds  of 
diSferent  kinds. 

9870.  But  still,  take  your  milk  with  from  6,000  to 
10,000  bacteria,  how  many  of  them  are  lactic — very 
nearly  all  are? — I  don't  quite  follow  what  you  are 
driving  at. 

9871.  Well,  what  I  am  driving  at  is  this,  that  you 
are  setting  up  a  very  high  standard  for  us? — Yes. 

9872.  And  if  it  is  possible  that  a  lower  standard 
would  effect  the  purpose  in  some  branches  of  the  work, 
and  if  you  showed  us,  for  instance,  that  this  disease 
in  the  children  was  due  to  a  specific  organism  which 
was  associated  with  cattle  or  the  farm-yards,  then  all 
the  trouble  to  which  you  have  gone  might  be  necessary ; 
if.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  due  to  something  which  is 
picked  up  in  the  town,  then  it  is  there  that  the  extra 
regulations  would  require  to  be  enforced.  You  say 
you  double  the  price  of  milk,  a  price  we  could  not  pay- 
over  here? — Well,  first  of  all,  you  know  that  the  con- 
tamination comes  principally  from  the  handling  of  the 
milk.  It  could  not  come,  as  you  suggest,  from  con- 
tamination from  the  roads,  because  it  is  bottled. 

9873.  I  am  not  referring  to  your  special  milk  supply. 
I  am  dealing  with  the  ordinary  milk.  You  took  up 
this  scheme  because  the  ordinary  milk  contained  these 
bacteria? — Yes. 

9874.  And  what  I  wanted  to  get  at  was,  where  was 
the  contamination  of  the  ordinary  milk? — There  are 
a  hundred  and  one  different  ways — it  might  come  from 
the  cow,  or  the  udder,  or  it  might  be  faecal  contamina- 
tion, or  it  might  come  from  the  dirty  hands  of  the 
milkers,  or  from  his  clothes,  or  from  dust  about  the 
place,  or  from  having  open  buckets  instead  of  closed 
ones,  or  from  the  use  of  unsterilised  vessels,  or  in 
transit,  or  from  fly  contamination  until  it  gets  to  the 
house,  where  it  is  probably  contaminated  more  than  in 
any  other  place. 

9875.  The  Chairman. — That    is    the  consummation 
Professor  Campbell  was  leading  up  to. 

Mr.  Wilson. — No  one  section  of  the  milk  question 
3an  be  treated  by  itself? — No.  If  you  are  thinking  of 
supplying  it  raw  to  infants  you  must  take  every  pre- 
:.;aution  in  production,  or  pasteurise  it. 

9876.  Mr.  Campbell.— But  if,  having  taken  your  pre- 
jautions  there,  the  contamination  comes  in  afterwards? 
—We  try  to  have  it  clean  throughout — to  take  it  clean 
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from  the  cow;   to  bottle  it  in  sterilised  bottles;  to 
keep  it  cold  and  then  put  it  into  the  baby's  mouth. 

9877.  I  quite  follow  that. — If  I  was  sure  that  the 
contamination  came  after  the  milk  left  the  farm  I 
would  then  concentrate  my  energies  on  the  milk  in 
transit. 

9878.  I  am  only  putting  it  to  you  that  it  is  a  seriouB 
question  for  us,  because  undoubtedly  what  happens 
with  you  happens  with  us — our  milk  supply  is  the 
cause  of  a  great  deal  of  trouble  amongst  the  children, 
and  we  have  got  to  face  it  as  well  as  we  can ;  and  we 
liave  a  poor  population  to  deal  with,  that  you  have  not? 
— That  is  a  difficulty. 

9879.  And  you  can  face  the  question  of  doubling  the 
price  of  milk  with  a  light  heart  compared  with  us? — 
It  was  not  with  a  light  heart  we  faced  it. 

9880.  You  can  get  people  to  take  it?— We  had  the 
gi'eatest  difficulty  starting  the  thing,  and  only  for  Lady 
Talbot  we  would  never  have  done  it.  I  feel  sure  that 
we  have  been  well  repaid  for  the  trouble  we  have 
taken. 

9881.  Prof.  Mettam.— What  is  the  object  of  the 
bacteriological  examination  of  the  milk? — To  see  with 
what  cleanly  precautions  it  has  been  produced.  You 
see,  the  more  cleanly  the  conditions  under  which  milk 
is  produced  the  fewer  bacteria  there  are  in  that  milk. 
In  fact,  it  has  been  shown  by  a  professor  in  Germany 
that  when  milk  was  milked  into  a  sterilised  bottle 
and  corked  up  hermetically,  and  sent  in  the  ordinary 
way  to  New  York  and  back  again,  it  never  went  bad 
at  all. 

9882.  Where  do  the  lactic  acid  bacteria  come  from? — 
Probably  from  the  dust  and  dirt.  A  good  healthy  cow, 
milked  under  thoroughly  clean  conditions,  with  the 
surroundings  clean,  as  you  would  clean  a  place  before 
a  surgical  operation,  and  milked  wrth  sterilised  hands, 
would  show  scarcely  any  bacterial  return. 

9883.  Mr.  Wilson. — Has  that  ever  been  done? — Yes. 

9884.  In  the  case  of  commercial  milk? — No,  but  in  the 
laboratory. 

9885.  Prof.  Mettam. — What  bacteria  are  looked  for 
in  the  bacteriological  examination? — Well,  I  under- 
stand there  are  three  classes — alkali,  lactic  acid,  and 
the  liquefying  bacteria. 

9886.  What  do  we  understand  by  the  liquefying 
bacteria? — Those  are  the  ones  probably  that  putrefy 
the  milk. 

9887.  All  these  are  contaminations  after  the  milk 
has  passed  from  the  cow? — Yes.  Of  course,  it  is  a 
fact  that  as  regards  the  pathogenic  bacilli  a  great 
number  of  them  may  not  develop. 

9888.  Of  course  there  are  various  ways  in  which  the 
milk  might  get  contaminated  after  leaving  the  pail? — 
Yes. 

9889.  With  regard  to  this  milk  supplied  by  Hope, 
do  you  take  it  all? — Yes. 

9890.  During  the  six  months  of  the  summer?  Yes. 

9891.  What  price  does  he  get  for  his  milk  when  you 
do  not  take  it? — I  do  not  know.  I  am  not  so  sure 
that  he  does  not  supply  it  in  bulk  during  the  winter 
months,  but  I  do  not  know. 

9892.  You  mentioned  that  you  purchased  your  cows 
subject  to  their  passing  the  tuberculin  test? — Yes. 

9893.  And   that  every  twelve    months    you  retest 
them?— Yes. 

9894-  And  you  get  rid  of  the  reacters? — Yes. 

9895.  Can  you  tell  me  where  the  tuberculosis  came 
in? — I  am  not  so  sure  that  there  were  any  of  the  old 
cows  that  did  react.  We  retest  every  year  to  be  sure 
that  there  are  no  reacters  in  the  herd. " 

9896.  As  regards  the  "  coccal  "  cows  that  you  spoke 
of,  I  suppose  it  is  true  that  the  bacteria  come  from 
the  intestines  of  the  cow? — It  is  difficult  to  say. 

9897.  The  cows  look  very  healthy? — Yes,  and  you 
can  only  ascertain  that  they  infect  the  supply  by 
having  a  bacteriological  examination  made  of  the  con- 
tents of  each  of  the  cow's  milk. 

9898.  What  is  the  wage  of  the  persons  that  you 
supply  gratuitously,  and  of  others  that  you  supply  at 
a  reduced  rate? — The  minimum  wage  is  8s.  a  day; 
the  motto  is  : — 

"  Eight  hours'  work,  eight  hours'  play, 
Eight  hours'  sleep,  and  eight  bob  a  day." 

9899.  Mr.  Campbell. — You  have  got  a  minimum 
wage? — Yes.  There  are  a  few  working  men  who  are 
old  who  take  less  than  8s.  a  daj'.  Some  old  men  that 
are  not  able  to  work  very  well  are  sometimes  allowed 
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to  work  below  the  standard  wage  by  the  Trades  Hall, 
from  whom  they  have  to  get  permission  to  work  below 
the  standard  fixed. 

9900.  Prof.  Mettam. — The  people  who  would  have  £2 
a  week  would  have  their  milk  supply  gratis? — It  all 
depends  on  the  family.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of 
poverty  in  Melbourne.  There  are  cases  where  the 
workingmen  are  not  allowed  to  work,  and  they  cannot 
earn  the  minimum  wage.  Under  our  Labour  Laws 
men,  are  not  allowed  to  work  under  the  standard  wage, 
unless  in  exceptional  cases,  with  the  permission  of  the 
Trades  Hall.  There  might  be  a  man  in  a  family  who 
might  be  ill,  or  not  able  to  earn  the  minimum  wage, 
and  they  are  out  of  work,  and  they  have  to  be  supplied 
free.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  poverty  amongst 
people  of  that  class,  but  the  labouring  people  brought 
it  on  themselves. 

9901.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — How  is  the  milk 
distributed — is  it  sent  in  carts  to  each  house? — Yes,  we 
found  the  poor  people  would  not  go  for  it,  and  we 
decided  to  do  that  from  the  very  start.  From  the 
beginning  we  felt  that  we  ought  to  deliver  the  milk 
from  house  to  house,  and  also  give  the  services  of  a 
nurse  to  show  how  to  use  it,  so  that  it  is  delivered 
packed  in  ice  in  bottles,  and  the  bottles  are  sealed 
down  with  a  seal  bearing  the  date  and  the  time  of 
milking. 

9902.  Are  they  pint  bottles? — Pint  and  quart  bottles. 

9903.  Is  this  milk  a  medicine  for  the  child,  or  for 
the  house  supply? — It  is  medicine  for  the  infants.  It 
is  not  supposed  to  be  taken  by  the  other  members  of 
the  family. 

9904.  How  is  the  other  milk  in  Melbourne  delivered, 
as  a  rule? — As  a  rule,  in  bulk,  with  the  exception  of 
this  pasteurising  company  that  delivers  in  bottles. 

9905.  And  send  it  out  in  carts  — Yes,  and  deliver  it 
cold. 

9906.  Are  there  shops  and  depots  in  the  streets  for 
the  general  supply? — No,  there  are  no  depots  in  the 
streets.  It  all  comes  directly  down  from  the  farms 
into  the  platform  of  the  railway  station.  It  is  put  into 
carts  and  taken  round  from  house  to  house  at  parti- 
cular times. 

9907.  Is  this  Talbot  milk  delivered  twice  a  day?— 
No,  only  once  in  twenty-four  hours. 

9908.  It  is  the  two  milkings  of  the  cow? — Yes. 

9909.  You  spoke  of  twenty  _  acres  and  ninety-eight 
cows? — Yes. 

9910.  Would  not  that  seem  a  small  quantity  of  land 
for  such  a  large  number  of  cows? — The  cows  are  not 
fed  on  the  grass,  but  on  the  fodder  that  is  produced  on 
the  ground. 

9911.  For  tea  and  general  consumption,  the  poor 
people  are  dependent  on  the  ordinary  milk  that  is 
sent  through  the  streets? — Yes,  and  it  very  often  goes 
sour  before  it  is  time  for  the  next  milking. 

9912.  I  suppose  the  nurse  takes  care  that  the  special 
milk  is  given  to  the  infants? — Yes. 

9913-  Mr.  Campbell. — The  ice  is  bought  from  a  com- 
pany who  make  ice? — Yes. 

9914.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — Is  the  ice  taken 
round  in  a  milk-cart,  or  is  there  a  special  ice  cart? — 
It  is  taken  round  in  the  special  milk  cart,  which  is 
covered  in  and  takes  the  ice.  A  block  of  ice  is 
delivered  in  each  house  to  keep  the  milk  for  twenty- 
four  hours.    This  ice  costs  a  penny  a  day  delivered. 


9915.  Miss  McNeill. — The  milk  used  for  infants  is 
necessarily  purer  milk  than  that  used  for  the  ordinary 
supply? — Yes. 

9916.  You  do  not  mean  that  all  dairy  herds  should 
have  the  same  supervision  as  in  the  case  of  your 
supply? — No,  we  do  not  think  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary.  Very  great  work  is  being  done  by  the 
Agricultural  Department  in  the  way  of  generally 
improving  the  farms  and  the  milk  supply. 

9917.  You  would  recommend  that  there  should  be 
a  special  milk  obtainable  for  the  food  of  infants  and 
very  young  children? — Yes,  certainly. 

9918.  A  special  milk  supply  for  them,  because  they 
are  specially  liable  to  be  poisoned  by  bad  milk  or  by 
impurities  in  milk? — Yes- 

9919.  Milk  that  has  gone  sour  would  upset  the 
infants? — Yes. 

9920.  Without  taking  the  stringent  precautions  which 
you  have  mentioned,  while  one  is  working  up  to  this 
standard,  would  you  suggest  that  the  milk  should  be 
subjected  to  pasteurisation? — You  have  got  me  into  a 
corner  there. 

9921.  I  do  not  think  so? — We  are  so  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  necessity  of  a  pure  milk  supply  and 
high  standard  that  we  rather  look  down  on  a  lower 
standard. 

9922.  There  are  lots  of  places  where  children  are 
fed  where  such  precautions  could  not  be  taken — sfnall 
villages,  for  instance.  Do  you  think  there  would  be 
any  grievous  injury  to  children  if  they  were  fed  on 
pasteurised  milk? — I  think  it  would  be  better  ■  than 
a  milk  supply  you  would  not  be  able  to  certify.  I 
do  not  think  that  pasteurised  milk  would  absolutely 
injure  the  child.  I  think  that  the  home  pasteurisation 
would  be  better  than  the  general  pasteurisation. 

9923.  That  is  pasteurisation  carried  out  in  small 
quantities? — I  made  a  home  pasteurising  plant  of  my 
own  which  was  a  considerable  success.  The 
temperature  was  kept  up  to  140  or  180  degrees  for 
ten  minutes.  We  did  it  in  the  case  of  milk  that  we 
were  not  sure  of. 

9924.  You  do  not  think  that  that  milk  would  do  a 
child  any  harm? — No. 

9925.  It  was  strongly  asserted  by  newspaper  corres- 
pondents that  pasteurised  milk  was  exceedingly  bad 
for  children.  It  was  actually  stated  by  a  medical  man 
in  Dublin  to  be  poisonous? — I  do  not  want  to  stand 
up  for  pasteurised  milk,  but  I  would  not  say  that. 

9926.  You  said  that  you  used  rubbers — have  you 
found  any  objection  to  the  use  of  them? — Some 
antagonists  to  our  scheme  say  that  the  rubbers  give 
a  taste  to  the  milk,  but  I  cannot  say  that  it  does  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  babies  object.  I  think  it  is 
better  to  get  out  of  using  rubbers  if  you  can,  and  the 
Gordon  Institute  are  using  metal  discs,  which  I  like 
better  than  the  rubbers.  The  objection  against  the 
rubbers  is  not  a  very  big  objection,  and  they  can  be 
easily  sterilised.  What  we  used  were  the  old  paper 
discs,  but  we  could  not  seal  them,  and  we  discarded 
thdm. 

The  Chairman. — Thank  you  very  much.  Dr.  Wood. 
We  feel  our  obligation  to  you  is  considerably  enhanced 
by  the  very  interesting  evidence  you  have  given. 

Dr.  Wood. — Do  not  mention  it-  I  have  enjoyed 
myself  very  much. 


Mr.  E.  A.  Neale  examined. 


9927.  The  Chairman. — You  are  Traffic  Manager  of 
the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  Co.,  Mr. 
Neale? — Yes. 

9928.  And  you  have  been  good  enough  to  furnish  in 
considerable  detail  information  showing  the  quantity 
of  milk  that  is  carried  by  your  Company  to  various 
depots  in  the  country? — I  have  given  you  the  informa- 
tion. 

9929.  With  regard  to  the  Dublin  milk  trade,  the 
statement  was  made  here  at  an  early  stage  of  the 
proceedings  by  a  witness  that  some  of  the  Company's 
servants  were  supplied  with  milk  over  your  system,  I 
rather  gathered,  without  the  intervention  of  a  purveyor. 
Do  you  happen  to  know  if  this  is  correct? — We  have 
a  diningroom  for  our  employees  at  Inchicore,  and  it 
might  be  that  they  get  up  their  milk  direct. 

9930.  That  is  under  your  management? — Yes. 


9931.  What  I  understood  was,  that  some  of  the 
employees  got  their  domestic  supply  direct  over  your 
system? — If  any  do,  it  must  be  very  trifling  in  amount. 

9932.  Mr.  O'Brien.— I  did  not  gather  that.  I 
thought  it  was  that  the  Company  supplied  their 
employees  at  Kingsbridge  and  other  places  with  milk. 

The  Chairm.an. — The  interpretation  I  put  on  the 
statement  was  that  some  person  became  responsible 
apparently  for  the  payment,  and  possibly  became  a 
distributing  agent,  and  got  it  at  wholesale  price? — I 
am  not  aware  of  that. 

9933.  There  might  be  some  confusion  in  the  mind  of 
the  person  who  made  that  statement  with  regard  to 
the  supply  in  your  diningroom  at  Inchicore? — Yes. 

9934.  You  carry  a  considerable  quantity  of  milk  to 
different  centres — Limerick,  Cork,  Clonmel,  and  other 
places? — Yes,  I  have  prepared  a  return  dealing  with 
that. 
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9935.  Is  the  trade  to  London  developing  over  your 
system  in  the  South? — I  can  hardly  say  it  is  developing. 
It  is,  I  think,  a  trade  that  will  not  continue.  I  have 
got  the  figures  here  for  the  last  half  year  of  milk  and 
cream  sent  out  from  Rosslare  and  Fishguard.  We  have 
it  in  tons  instead  of  gallons  in  the  report. 

9936.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Do  you  mean  milk  sent  to 
London  only  or  to  England? — To  England-  The 
tonnage  was  only  444  for  the  last  half-year,  as  against 
589  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1910. 

9937.  Lady  Everard. — For  milk  and  cream? — Yes. 
That  shows  a  decrease  rather  than  an  increase. 

9938.  The  Chairman. — For  which  you  are  unable  to 
account? — We  cannot  account  for  it.  Of  course,  I 
may  say  that  from  time  to  time  we  are  asked  for  rates 
from  places  in  Ireland  to  places  in  England,  and  we 
supply  the  information,  but  the  traffic  has  not  developed 
as  yet  to  any  great  proportions. 

9939.  It  shows,  apparently,  when  these  inquiries  are 
made  that  there  is  a  prospect  of  a  trade? — Yes. 

9940.  Is  any  milk  carried  in  the  summer  season? — 
Cream  is  carried,  but  very  little  milk. 

9941.  The  difficulty  is  on  account  of  keeping  it  sweet? 
—Yes. 

9942.  Some  allegations  were  made  with  regard  to  the 
conditions  under  which  milk  was  carried  on  the  rail- 
ways. Have  any  complaints  reached  your  Company  with 
regard  to  the  condition  of  the  milk  when  it  arrives  at 
its  destination? — No.  I  made  inquiries  from  all  our 
people  who  have  been  handling  the  traffic,  and  from 
our  Superintendent's  office,  where  any  complaints 
would  be  lodged,  and  I  find  we  have  no  complaints, 
except  occasionally  complaints  of  shortage — that  the 
number  of  gallons  alleged  to  be  sent  were  not  in  the 
can  when  it  reached  its  destination. 

9943.  Do  you  insist  on  the  right  of  opening  and 
examining  the  cans  to  ascertain  whether  they  contain 
the  quantity  specified  in  the  dockets? — Yes,  we  often 
open  the  cans  with  that  object. 

9944.  Do  you  take  the  indicator  on  the  inside  of  the 
can  as  conveying  to  you  the  quantity  of  milk  in  the 
vessel? — Yes- 

9944a.  Supposing  there  was  no  indicator  attached  to 
the  can,  what  means  would  you  adopt  then  to  ascertain 
the  quantity  of  milk  in  the  vessel? — The  men  handling 
the  milk  would  know  by  the  look  of  the  can  what  it 
ought  to  contain. 

9945.  Prof.  Mett.am. — Would  it  not  be  as  useful  to 
you  to  weigh  the  milk? — It  takes  time  and  handling 
to  weigh  it.  It  would  not  matter  to  a  gallon  or  two 
if  they  were  over  the  quantity  declared.  It  is  only  if 
one  was  trying  to  send  a  good  many  gallons  more  than 
was  contracted  for. 

9946.  The  Chairman. — With  regard  to  the  locked 
cans,  what  do  you  do  to  ascertain  their  contents? — We 
do  not  trouble  about  them;  there  are  comparatively  few 
in  the  trade.  The  usual  fastening  is  a  brass  hinge, 
which  goes  through  a  hole  through  the  lid,  and  a 
split  pin  is  easily  put  through  a  staple-  That  can 
easily  be  taken  out. 

9947.  Mr.  O'Brien.— The  cans  are  not  locked?— Not 
as  a  rule. 

9948.  The  Chairman. — Milk  is  sometimes  carried  in 
open  trucks? — Into  Dublin,  scarcely  ever.  Sometimes 
in  the  Limerick  district  the  milk  going  into  Cleeve's 
factory  is  sent  in  open  trucks. 

9949.  I  have  seen  milk  cans  in  open  trucks  in  that 
section  of  your  line?— Yes,  but  in  this  (Dublin)  part 
we  either  put  them  into  the  guard's  van  or  covered 
vans. 

9950.  Prof.  Mettam. — Have  you  any  refrigerating 
vans  on  your  system? — We  have  about  twenty. 

9951.  For  carrying  milk  and  such  products? — They 
are  not  used  for  milk.  They  were  built  for  butter, 
but  it  is  only  in  a  very  odd  summer  they  are  used. 
The  people  will  not  pay  the  price  of  the  ice. 

9952.  The  extra  cost  of  carriage? — They  are  only 
asked  to  pay  for  the  ice.  '  , 

9953.  Mr.  O'Brien. — The  sender  has  to  supplv  the 
ice?— We  supply  it. 

9954.  Mr.  Wilson.— You  charge  him  with  the  cost? 
— Yes. 

9955.  Prof.  Mettam.— What  is  the  rate?— I  cannot 
say,  but  it  is  something  very  small. 

9956.  Could  you  say  roughly  what  it  would  cost 
-spread  over  ten  or  fifteen  gallons? — We  never  use  the 
viins  for  milk. 


9957.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Take  a  six-ton  waggon  of 
butter,  what  do  you  think  the  extra  carriage  in  a 
refrigerating  van  would  be? — About  5/-. 

9958.  For  six  tons? — Butter  generally  loads  four  or 
five  tons. 

9959-  That  would  be  practically  about  1/-  a  ton 
extra  ? — Yes. 

9960.  I  suppose  that  the  cost  would  come  to  much 
about  the  same  for  milk? — We  have  never  been  asked 
for  refrigerating  vans  for  carrying  milk. 

9961.  Milk  would  take  more  space,  I  suppose? — Yes, 
it  would  take  more  space,  because  you  can  load  the 
butter  very  high  in  the  waggons. 

9962.  You  have  no  waggons  arranged  with  two  tiers? 
— No,  we  could  not  lift  the  milk  up;  it  would  be  too 
heavy. 

9963.  The  Chairman. — Was  there  a  demand  for  these 
refrigerating  vans  when  they  were  constructed? — Yes, 
but  it  only  appears  to  have  been  on  paper.  Last 
summer  they  were  used,  and  they  would  be  used  when 
the  summer  is  exceptionally  warm,  but  not  otherwise- 

9964.  It  is  only  from  certain  depots  on  the  system 
that  you  can  supply  the  refrigerating  vans? — Yes, 
usually  about  Limerick  and  that  district. 

9965.  In  dairy  centres  where  butter-making  was 
widely  followed? — Yes- 

9966.  Has  the  demand  for  the  use  of  the, refrigerating 
vans  rather  diminished  than  increased? — It  has  been 
about  the  same.  In  a  warm  summer  there  will  be  a 
demand.  Of  course,  some  recent  summers  have  not 
been  very  warm,  and  then  the  vans  are  scarcely  used 
at  all. 

9967.  So  far  as  your  knowledge  goes,  no  complaints 
have  been  made  with  regard  to  the  conditions  under 
which  the  milk  supply  has  been  received  by  the  con- 
signee at  the  different  depots? — I  would  not  say  no 
complaints  were  ever  received. 

9968.  With  regard  to  the  condition  in  which  the 
milk  was  received — I  was  not  dealing  with  the  question 
of  shortage,  which  is  not  a  matter  of  interest  to  us? — 
Some  years  ago  I  heard  complaints  of  milk  being 
carried  in  open  trucks  to  Dublin,  and  we  discontinued 
doing  it.  Of  course,  if  we  were  short  of  vans  we  might 
occasionally  have  to  do  it;  but  I  have  heard  no  com- 
plaints for  three  or  four  years. 

9969.  Do  you  impress  on  the  person  sending  the 
milk  the  necessity  of  having  the  covers  of  the  cans  in 
perfect  order,  so  that  the  introduction  of  dust  would 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum? — We  do  not.  We  take 
them  as  we  get  them. 

9970.  You  do  not  think  it  is  any  part  of  your  duty 
to  admonish  them  as  to  the  condition  of  the  cans? — No. 

9971.  Prof.  Mettam — You  never  refuse  to  accept 
cans? — No. 

9972.  _  Mr.  O'Brien. — All  the  rules  are  drawai  up  from 

the  point  of  view  of  the  Company  as  a  carrier?  

Precisely. 

9973.  You  are  not  taking  any  responsibility  for  the 
condition  of  the  milk? — No. 

9974.  All  the  precaiitions  are  to  see  that  they  do  not 

send  more  than  the  quantity  mentioned  in  the  bill?  

The  rules  are  all  for  the  protection  of  the  Company 
entirely. 

9975.  And  not  for  the  protection  of  the  public?— That 
is  so. 

9976.  The  Chairman.— Has  any  complaint  been  made 
of  the  milk  being  flavoured  by  contiguity  with  other 
strong-smelling  substances?— I  have  not  heard  of  any. 

9977.  You  do  not  carry  dead  pork,  for  example,  in 
tlie  same  van  as  a  rule? — Not  dead  pork.  We  would  often 
have  to  carry  things  in  the  guard's  van  such  as  fish; 
but  we  keep  them  apart  as  far  as  possible. 

9978.  You  recognise  the  fact  that  milk  is  an  article 
that  is  easily  contaminated,  and  instructions  are  given 
to  be  as  careful  as  possible  that  it  is  not  brought  into 
contact  with  anything  that  is  likely  to  give  it  a  flavour 
or  taint  it? — That  is  so. 

9979.  Does  the  same  rate  prevail  over  the  system, 
regardless  of  whether  the  milk  is  conveyed "  to  a 
creamery,  condensed  milk  factory,  or  purveyor  in  the 
city? — No,  we  have  in  the  Limerick  district  a  special 
rate  for  milk  coming  in  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

9980.  Which  is  lower  than  the  rate  for  milk  sent  for 
domestic  use? — It  is  slightly  lower. 

9981.  Do  you  know  is  a  large  trade  done  by 
cTeamories  in  sending  milk  to  large  centres  of  popula- 
tion for  domestic  use? — I  can  hardly  answer  that 
question.  Of  course,  I  can  tell  you  that  I  know  one 
firm  here  in  Dublin  who  bought  a  creamery  in  the 
South  and  got  a  great  lot  of  milk  from  it. 
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9982.  Mr.  O'Brien. — ^Is  that  a  proprietary  creamery 
or  a  co-operative  creamery? — Proprietary. 

9983.  The  Chairman. — Is  the  difierence  in  the  rate 
considerable  or  material  between  what  is  charged  for 
milk  which  is  used  for  manufacturing  and  the  milk 
that  is  used  for  domestic  purposes? — It  is  mainly 
within  a  distance  of  thirty  miles.  Our  ordinary  rate 
is  a  halfpenny  a  gallon.  We  carry  within  thirty  miles 
of  Limerick  at  sixpence  a  can. 

9984.  A  fixed  price  per  can? — Yes,  instead  of  eight- 
pence-halfpenny  for  a  seventeen  gallon  can. 

9985.  Prof.  Mettam. — That  is  because  there  is  a 
more  or  less  constant  traffic? — Yes,  and  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  road  competition.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  milk  carted  by  road  into  Limerick. 

9986.  The  Chairman.— And  into  Tipperary ?— Yes. 

9987.  Mr.  O'Brien. — And  motors  are  used? — Yes. 

9988.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  ever  noticed  the 
exterior  of  the  cans  being  in  an  unclean  condition  when 
carrying  milk  to  Dublin  or  Cork? — I  have  not.  Since 
I  was  asked  to  give  evidence  here  I  have  been  watching, 
and  I  have  not  seen  any  dirty  cans. 

9989.  You  have  seen  nothing  that  would  attract  your 
notice  as  showing  exceptional  carelessness  on  the  part 
of  the  consignor? — I  have  not. 

9990.  The  cloths  that  are  used  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  splashing  have  been  reported  to  us  as 
heing  in  an  imclean  condition.  Did  that  ever  attract 
your  notice? — No,  I  have  not  noticed  it.  Of  course,  I 
think  that  the  cloths  should  be  used  always. 

9991.  Prof.  Mettam. — To  prevent  leakage?— Yes,  and 
dust  from  getting  in. 

9992.  Do  not  the  cloths  get  filthy  dirty?— Yes. 

9993.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  milk  becomes  con- 
taminated via  the  cloth? — They  could  be  washed. 
Milk  is  carried  a  considerable  distance  along  dusty- 
roads,  and  in  a  dusty  street  afterwards,  and  it  is  more 
liable  to  get  dust  on  the  roads  than  in  our  vehicles, 
and  these  cloths  would  prevent  the  dust  from  getting 
in  to  some  extent. 

9994.  Miss  McNeill. — But  if  there  was  a  suitable 
cover  would  not  that  prevent  the  dust  getting  in? — 
With  the  kind  of  cover  they  use  it  is  possible  for  some 
dust  to  get  in. 

9995.  Mr.  Wilson. — These  are  some  of  the  kinds 
of  vessels  that  I  have  sketched? — In  this  sketch  the 
dust  would  lie  between  the  cover  and  the  outside  of 
the  can,  and  the  oscillation  of  the  vehicle  would  suck 
in  the  dust. 

Mr.  O'Brien. — I  thought  that  the  use  of  cloths  was 
illegal.  In  my  district  people  would  be  prosecuted  for 
using  them.  I  am  not  allowed  to  send  down  milk  to 
the  creamery  with  cloths  over  the  milk. 

9996.  Mr.  Wilson.— You  have  said  that  it  is  no  part 
of  your  officers'  duty  to  bother  about  the  public  health? 
—No. 

9997.  And  if  tliey  saw  a  filthy  cloth  on  a  can  they 
would  not  refuse  it? — No,  as  common  carriers  we  would 
have  to  take  it. 

9998.  Supposing  this  Commission  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  would  be  desirable  to  standardise  milk 
vessels,  so  that  dust  would  not  get  in,  would  there  be 
any  difficulty  in  that,  so  far  as  you  can  see? — No;  we 
do  not  mind  what  kind  of  can  they  put  the  milk  into. 

9999.  What  would  happen  if  one  of  your  officers  saw 
a  can  of  filthy  milk?— They  would  not  see  the  milk, 
they  would  only  see  the  outside  of  the  can. 

10000.  You  have  said  you  often  open  the  cans?  We 

do  not  do  that  frequently.  We  have  never  seen  dirty 
milk.  I  have  seen  the  inspectors  and  the  people  who 
handle  the  milk,  and  the  men  who  have  opened  the 
cans,  and  that  is  what  they  have  told  me— that  they 
have  not  seen  dirty  milk. 

10001.  Mr.  O'Brien.— Do  you  kno\^-  if  inspectors  of 
Food  and  Drugs,  or  health  inspectors,  or  any  of  these 

people  come  to  the  stations  to  inspect  tlie  milk  there?  

I  do  not  know. 

10002.  As  far  as  one  can  make  out,  I  think  from 
the  evidence,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  anyone's  business 
to  inspect  milk  coming  in  by  train  ?— I  'do  not  think  it 
is,  except  the  owner's. 

10003.  Miss  McNeill.— Is  there  any  other  way  you 
could  suggest  for  measuring  the  milk  without  opeiiing 
the  cans,  which  is  not  satisfactory?  Could  not  the 
weight  of  the  can  be  taken  beforehand,  and  then  the 
weight  of  the  milk?— We  do  not  open  a  can  unless 
we  have  reason  to  think  that  there  is  more  in  it  than 
appears  on  the  bill.    It  would  not  be  so  convenient 


to  weigh  milk.  It  is  often  brought  in  just  as  the 
train  is  leaving,  and  the  weighing  machine  might  be 
on  the  other  platform. 

10004.  Mr.  O'Brien.— Would  it  not  facilitate  both  your 
officers,  and  be  more  satisfactory  from  the  public  health 
point  of  view,  if  you  insisted  on  all  cans  of  milk  that 
were  delivered  to  you  for  carriage  being  sealed;  you 
would  be  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  quantity  then? 
— Yes,  but  a  man  may  declare  a  lot  less  milk  than  he 
has  put  into  the  can. 

10005.  Prof.  Mettam. — Do  you  ever  get  any  com- 
plaints of  pilfering? — We  have  had  some. 

I  think  that  is  ^^■hat  Mr.  O'Brien  -wants  to  got  at 
probably- 

10006.  Mr.  O'Brien.— Partly  that,  and  I  should  like  to 
make  the  railway  man  responsible  for  the  condition  of 
the  cans — that  is  to  say,  whether  the  lids  were  properly 
fixed,  and  whether  they  were  proper  lids,  and  that  the 
company  would  be  empowered  to  go  to  the  consignors  of 
the  milk  and  say,  "  We  refuse  to  take  these  cans 
because  they  have  not  proper  lids,  and  also  they  are 
not  properly  fastened  "? — I  think  the  railway  com- 
pany's power  would  be  limited  to  insisting  on  the  cans 
being  such  cans  as  would  carry  the  milk  safely  and 
nothing  more. 

10007.  Prof.  Mettam. — You  could  insist  on  tiie  cans 
being  made  to  pattern? — I  do  not  think  so. 

10008.  You  can  insist  on  other  things  being  carried 
in  certain  vehicles  which  you  are  convinced  are  suitable, 
for  instance,  gunpowder  or  any  other  inflammable 
things? — Yes,  but  we  have  special  powers  in  regard  to 
them. 

10009.  Mr.  O'Brien.— You  would  have  to  obtain 
special  power  for  the  milk? — I  think  so. 

I  should  say  so,  too,  but  I  do  not  see  why  we  should 
not  get  the  special  power  and  lay  the  responsibility 
on  you. 

10010.  Dr.  MooRHEAD. — Would  it  add  very  much  to 
the  cost  of  the  transit,  Mr.  Neale,  to  put'  a  special 
milk  waggon  on? — There  is  a  special  van  on  the  trains 
that  carry  milk. 

10011.  And  nothing  else  is  carriea  in  that— it  is 
exclusively  for  milk? — Milk  sometimes  goes  in  the 
guard's  van. 

10012.  Can  you  put  on  a  special  milk  van  without 
very  much  extra  cost?— On  all  the  trains  it  would  cost 
a  great  deal  of  money. 

10013.  Mr.  O'Brien.— It  is  a  matter  of  organisation. 
Your  Company  is  perfectly  willing  to  do  anything  for 
the  traffic  so  long  as  other  people  will  organise  it?— 
We  will  not  use  special  vans  unless  we  have  a  load. 

10014.  If  people  came  to  you  to  organise  a  trade 
you  would  say,  "  we  will  consider  whether  we  will 
give  you  special  rates  ' ' ;  but  the  railway  company 
never,  so  far  as  I  know  in  this  country,  initiates  any- 
thing of  that  sort.  They  are  always  open  to  treat 
when  one  comes  forward  with  a  proposition? — I  do 
not  think  we  would  reduce  the  milk  rates,  they  are 
very  low  as  it  is, 

10015.  It  always  rests  with  someone  else  but  the 
railway  company  to  initiate  and  organise? — Yes. 

10016.  The  Chairman.— Are  there  certain  trains  by 
which  the  milk  traffic  is  carried,  say,  to  Dublin  and 
Cork,  and  is  there  a  milk  van  on  these  trains? — There 
are  two  trains  which  carry  milk  to  Dublin,  and  there 
is  a  milk  van  on  these  trains. 

10017.  Dr.  Moohhead — Nothing  but  milk  is  carted 
111  these  vans?— That  I  cannot  say,  but  I  should  think 
so. 

10018.  The  Chairman.- If  the  pressure  of  traffioj 
demanded  it  might  be  used  to  relieve  the  congestion 
of  the  guard's  van?— It  would.  j 

10019.  But  the  train  starts  with  the  provision  of  a 
milk  van  attached  to  take  milk  that  will  be  sent  by 
that  train?— Yes,  and  we  take  milk  at  the  intermediate 
stations. 

10020.  There  would  not  be  many  stations  that  would 
have  a  load  of  milk  for  a  waggon  ?— There  would  be 
very  few. 

10021.  Mr.  Wilson.— I  take  it  that  the  Irish  system 
of  carrying  milk  by  rail  and  the  English  system  are 
practically  the  same? — They  are. 

10022.  Would  it  surprise'  you  to  know  that  from  a 
very  careful  examination  of  milk  pollution  in  Enc^land 
the  railways  were  credited  with  20  per  cent,  of  the 
total  pollution? — It  would  surprise  me. 

10023  It  is  just  half  as  bad  as  the  farm,  which  ia 
responsible  for  40  per  cent,  of  the  dirt  in  milk,  according- 
to  this  analysis?— Even  assuming  that  20  per  cent,  is 
right.  I  do  not  think  that  the  same  pereenta^e  would 
obtain  here,  because  you  see  the  milk  is  carried  in 
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England  in  vans  that  are  practicaUy  opon.  There  are 
wide-  bars  all  the  way  up,  and  a  groat  deal  more  dust 
would  get  into  these  than  into  the  covered  vans  we 
use. 

10024.  And  probably  we  might  also  claim  that  the 
average  distance  that  milk  is  carried  by  rail  is  less 
in  this  country  than  for  the  big  industrial  towns  of 
England? — It  would  be  probably  less. 

10025.  Still,  allowing  for  that,  according  to  the 
English  examination,  there  must  be  a  very  considerable 
percentage  of  the  milk  contamination  due  to  the  rail- 
way company? — I  think  we  have  less  dust  in  this 
country. 

10026   A  wetter  climate?— Yes. 

10027.  The  Chairman. — And  different  soils? — Yes. 

10028.  Mr.  Wilson — If  there  was  sediment  lying  at 
the  bottom  of  one  of  these  churns  or  cans  that  are 
taken  bv  rail,  vour  officers  would  have  no  knowledge 
of  it?— No. 

10029.  They  would  estimate  the  dirt  by  what  thej' 
saw  on  the  top  of  the  milk? — Yes. 

10030.  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  regard  to 
the  city  terminus,  and  also  large  towns  on  the  route, 
taking  in  milk  from  the  country  by  rail,  in  having  a 
special  place  arranged  in  the  station  premises  where 
the  milk  could  be  poured  from  the  vessels  into  the 
vessels  in  the  delivery  cart? — There  is  very  little  room 
at  Kingsbridge. 

10031.  I  am  speaking  of  places  where  M'ithin  the 
station  premises  they  pour  the  milk  out? — If  you  did 
that  at  Kingsbridge  I  think  it  would  do  the  milk  harm, 
because  the  horses  are  standing  there  outside  the 
platform. 

10032.  Do  you  suggest  that  the  milk  is  not  poured 
out  at  all? — Yes. 

10033.  There  is  no  transfer  of  milk  in  the  station 
premises  at  all? — No. 

10034.  Then  there  would  be  no  need  to  make  the 
provision  I  suggest? — No- 

10035.  But  in  places  where  they  have  a  system  of 
pouring  the  milk  out  in  the  station,  would  you  not 
think  that  it  would  be  reasonable  for  the  railway 
company  to  provide  accommodation? — I  should  think 
not.  It  is  not  part  of  the  carriage.  The  railway  com- 
pany is  only  the  carrier.  Our  contract  should  finish 
when  we  have  carried  the  milk  to  its  destination. 

10036.  Prof.  Mettam.— Do  you  think  that  there 
should  be  any  provision,  so  that  samples  of  the  milk 
could  be  taken  by  the  sanitary  authorities? — No. 

10037.  Would  it  be  possible  to  have  a  room  on  the 
station  premises  for  the  purpose? — There  would  be 
no  need  to  take  it  into  the  room,  it  could  be  taken 
out  at  once. 

10038.  Mr.  Wilson. — By  the  very  fact  of  having  no 
place  free  from  dust  and  dirt  blowing  about,  the  man 
sampling  the  milk  would  have  to  contaminate  it? — To 
some  extent. 

10039.  Unless  a  place  were  provided? — Yes. 

10040.  Prof.  Mettam. — A  room  would  be  sufficient 
for  the  purpose? — We  have  no  room. 

10041.  You  could  make  a  room  in  your  big  premises. 
There  would  be  no  objection  on  the  part  of  the  railway 
company  to  provide  accommodation  there? — (No 
answer.) 

10042.  Mr.  O'Brien. — The  railway  company  could 
get  over  opening  the  cans,  if  they  had  any  doubt  as  to 
the  quantity  of  milk  in  the  vessel,  by  weighing  it. 
When  the  vessel  is  not  sealed  anyone  could  do 
practically  what  they  liked  with  the  milk. 

10043.  Mr.  Wilson. — What  would  your  chief 
objection  be  to  having  all  the  milk  sent  in  sealed 
cans? — I  would  not  have  any  objection  to  it.  If  that 
were  done  we  would  find  some  other  way  of  ascertaining 
tile  quantity  of  the  milk  besides  opening  the  vessels. 
I  would  like  it  to  be  understood  that  we  do  not  open 
many  cans.  We  only  open  an  occasional  one  that  we 
believe  to  contain  more  milk  than  the  sender  has 
declared. 

10044.  Mr.  O'Brien.— We  have  had  letters  on  the 
subject,  and  from  personal  observation  one  has  seen 
cans  sent  by  train  with  newspapers  stuffed  under  the 
lids.  I  have  seen  cans  with  the  lids  not  properly 
fastened  down,  and,  therefore,  anyone  could  open 
these  lids,  and  if  there  was  anyone  down  at  the  station 
where  the  milk  is  sent  from,  and  where  the  vessels 
are  lying  about,  they  could  tamper  with  the  cans,  and 
there  would  be  also  danger  of  contamination? — The 
chance  of  anyone  tampering  with   the   vessels  in  a 


country  station  is  remote,  because  the  owners  are  bound 
to  assist  in  the  loading  and  unloading  of  the  milk,  and 
they  watch  the  milk  while  it  is  there. 

10045.  The  man  taking  the  milk  might  sell  it.  It 
happens  quite  frequently  that  from  the  dairy  farm  to 
the  creamery  the  milk  is  sold  along  the  road,  and 
some  water  put  in  to  make  up  the  quantity.  The  man 
may  oblige  a  neighbour  who  obliges  him  with  a  penny 
for  the  milk,  which  goes  into  his  own  pocket. 

The  Chairman. — Is  there  not  power  to  send  milk  to 
creameries  in  locked  cans? 

Mr.  O'Brien. — No.  They  cannot  lock  the  cans  with 
anything  except  a  seal  and  that  could  be  broken-  There 
is  too  nmch  rush  at  the  ci'eamery,  and  it  would  take 
too  long  to  fasten  it  otherwise.  As  it  is,  it  takes 
about  three  hours  to  receive  the  milk  at  the  creamery. 
In  the  summer  they  start  at  6  o'clock,  and  go  on 
until,  perhaps,  9.30  a.m.  receiving  the  milk. 

10046-7.  Prof.  Mettam. — How  far  from  town,  Mr. 
Neale,  does  most  of  the  milk  'come  from  on  your 
line? — About  one  hundred  miles. 

10048.  I  suppose  if  there  was  a  constant  traffic  from 
tlie  country  to  Dublin  the  railway  would  consider  the 
desirability  of  providing  refrigerating  vans — it  is  within 
the  range  of  practical  politics? — Yes. 

10049.  If  they  had  sufficient  traffic  they  would 
consider  the  expediency  of  it? — Yes. 

10050.  I  am  sure  you  will  admit  that  a  material  like 
milk  should  be  carefully  looked  after,  and  every  accom- 
modation made  by  the  company  for  its  due  despatch? — 
I  think  we  do  that. 

10051.  As  regards  the  churn  in  which  the  milk  comes 
by  rail,  I  think  the  Commission  would  look  upon  the 
fact  that  these  cans  might  be  opened  as  bad  for  the 
milk  and  for  those  consuming  the  milk,  and  they 
would  prefer  to  see  the  churns  all  closed;  and  it  would 
bo  a  good  thing,  from  our  point  of  view,  that  provision 
should  be  made  by  the  railway  company  for  weighing 
the  milk? — There  would  be  no  great  difficulty  about 
that.  If  yon  think  it  well  to  keep  the  milk  in  locked 
cans,  the  railway  company  will  not  object  to  that. 

10052.  The  Chairman. — If  additional  expense  had  to 
be  undertaken  by  the  railway  company  or  carrying 
company,  they  would  be  within  their  right  to  charge 
an  increased  price  to  cover  the  outlay  consequent  on 
the  altered  service? — Yes. 

10053.  Because  the  public  have  a  right  to  pay  the 
increased  cost  in  order  to  safeguard  themselves? — Yes. 
It  is  a  question  of  paying  with  their  lives  or  with 
their  money. 

10054.  Prof.  Mettam.— The  quantity  of  milk  that  is 
coming  into  Dublin  has  not  fluctuated  very  much 
during  the  last  ten  years? — There  has  been  a  consider- 
able fluctuation,  I  think,  if  you  look  at  my  figures. 

10055.  Lady  Everard. — Do  the  inspectors  under  the 
Food  and  Drugs  Act  attend  at  the  railway  stations  to 
take  samples? — Not  to  my  knowledge.  In  reply  to 
Professor  Mettam 's  question,  I  may  say  that  the 
variation  in  the  quantity  of  milk  sent  iii  to  Dublin 
has  been  considerable-  In  1908  there  were  472,000 
gallons,  and  in  1911,  708,000  gallons. 

10056.  Prof.  IMettam. — I  was  referring  to  the  whole 
system? — Dealing  with  the  whole  system,  there  is  not 
much  variation. 

10057.  The  Chairman.— In  1908  they  nearly  dropped 
to  half  the  number  of  gallons  sent  iii  1911? — That,  I 
believe,  arose  from  people  in  Dublin  who  buy  milk, 
such  as  the  Lucan  Dairy,  from  the  country  district 
purchasing  in  different  districts. 

10058.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  number  of  purveyors 
of  milk  who  receive  consignments  at  Kingsbridge? — I 
have  not.  I  could  get  you  the  information  if  it  is  of 
any  value. 

10059.  I  was  curious  to  know  whether  all  the 
purveyors  of  milk  were  getting  their  supplies  direct 
from  the  country,  or  whether  they  were  getting  it 
through  an  agent  who  was  making  a  profit  out  of  it  as- 
well? — I  cannot  tell  you. 

10060.  If  it  would  not  entail  too  much  trouble,  I 
would  be  glad  if  you  could  tell  us  in  reference  to  Cork 
and  Dublin  the  number  of  consignees  who  receive 
deliveries  at  these  stations? — I  will  give  you  the  infor- 
mation with  pleasure. 

10061.  Prof.  Mettam. — You  mentioned  that  you 
thought  the  fluctuation  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
milk  was  bought  in  different  districts? — Yes,  the  milk 
purchased  in  country  districts  for  Dublin. 

10062.  Sometimes  they  buy  in  districts  on  the  Great 
Northern  line? — Yes. 
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10063.  There  is  no  actual  deficiency  of  milk  coming 
into  Dublin? — No.  In  1908  the  figures  were  as  I  have 
given  you,  472,789  gallons,  and  in  1911,  768,849. 
Indeed,  there  has  been  a  gradual  increase  from  1908 
upwards.* 

Mr  O'Ekien. — The  evidence  we  had  was  that  on  the 
Great  Southern  it  has  fallen  very  much  within  the 
last  three  or  four  ye^ars. 

10064.  The  Chairman. — It  might  be  accounted  for  by 
the  change  in  the  farms? — A  variety  of  causes  may 
account  for  it,  such  as  the  prices  at  a  neighbouring 
creamery. 

10065.  Mr.  Wilson. — Could  we  get  a  similar  return 
from  the  other  railways? — I  am  sure  if  you  asked  for  it 
they  would  give  it  to  you. 

10066.  The  returns  would  suggest  to  us  whether  there 
was  a  greater  shortage? — I  think  you  have  already 
asked  that  information  from  the  other  railway  com- 
panies. 

The  Chaikman. — We-  have  applied  for.  that  informa- 
tion.* 

0       10067.  Mr.   O'Brien. — Can  you  tell  me  how  many 
17-gallon  cans  go  into  a  waggon? — I  can  let  you  know. 

10068.  The  reason  I  ask  is  this — do  you  suppose  it 
is  half  a  waggon? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

10069.  Or  more? — I  should  say  it  would  be  between 
three  and  four  tons. 

10070.  You  said  that  the  difficulty  of  a  double  tier 
would  be  the  difficulty  of  raising  the  milk? — Yes. 

10071.  Do  you  think  that  the  ordinary  waggon  that 
carries  six  tons  could  be  arranged  with  a  double  tier? — 
The  milk  would  be  too  heavy  to  handle. 

10072.  The  waggon  is  only  intended  to  hold  a  certain 
quantity,  and  if  it  has  a  double  tier  that  would  be 
more  than  it  could  carry? — Some  vans  are  of  different 
capacities.  If  we  wprked  the  traffic  in  two  tiers,  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  load  and  unload  the  milk. 

10073.  The  Chairman. — The  floor  space  of  the 
ordinary  waggon  when  the  cans  are  full  would  certainly 
amount  to  the  weight  that  the  waggon  is  constructed 
to  carry? — The  vans  are  varying.  Generally  they  would 
be  15  by  7^  feet.  I  think  that  would  take  somewhere 
about  thirty  cans. 

10074.  Mr  Wilson. — If  you  came  to  the  two-tier 
waggon  you  would  have  to  adopt  the  Continental 
system  of  cubical  cans? — We  would  have  to  make 
alterations. 

10075.  Mr.  O'Brien. — I  do  not  know  that  they  have 
any  cold  store  vans  for  carrying  milk  in  England? — I 

-  do  not  think  so. 

10076.  Prof.  Mettam — What  are  the  so-called  milk 
vans  that  you  see  in  England? — They  are  made  with 
bars,  but  there  is  as  much  space  as  there  is  wood. 

10077.  Mr.  O'Brien.— I  think  that  if  one  had  chilled 

vans,  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  these  vans  you  would 
want  to  take  them  as  full  as  you  could,  and  the  question 
is  whether  having  a  double  tier  would  overweight  the 
vans — the  weight  that  the  ordinary  van  is  capable  of 
taking. 

Mr.  Wilson. — What  would  your  criticism  be  on  the 
Continental  system  of  sending  the  milk  by  train  in 
cubical  cans?— I  think  the  existing  can  is  good  enough 
if  the  cover  were  better. 

10078.  And  you  can  adequately  load  a  waggon  with 
them  to  your  satisfaction  ?— We  are  never  satisfied. 

10079.  Prof.  Mettam. — There  is  not  much  room  lost 
in  the  packing  of  the  cans? — No- 

10080.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Y'ou  sometimes  have  17-gallon 


cans  only  carrying  twelve  gallons? — They  are  generally 
full.  They  are  fairly  easily  handled  for  such  a  heavy 
weight. 

10081.  Do  you  get  many  complaints  about  the  way 
you  handle  the  empty  cans  sent  back? — We  have  had 
an  odd  complaint  about  the  cans  getting  bruised  and 
broken;  that  would  occasionally  occur. 

10082.  And  I  see  that  one  of  your  provisions  is  that 
the  lids  should  be  properly  fastened? — Yes. 

10088.  But  there  is  no  provision  made  for  the  cans 
being  properly  fastened  when  the  cans  are  returned 
empty? — They  are  though,  as  a  rule. 

10084.  Because,  as  a  rule,  they  are  rattling  about? — 
I  examined  the  lids  of  cans  yesterday  and  they  were 
all  fastened  on  in  different  ways. 

10085.  These  were  the  empty  cans  going  back? — Yes. 

10086.  I  have  seen  them  frequently  at  the  Limerick 
Junction  with  the  lids  only  hanging  on. 

Prof.  Mettam. — Do  the  cans  always  go  back  empty? 
— Yes. 

10087.  Mr.  O'Brien. — They  do  not  have  grains  or 
wash  in  them? — There  is  generally  a  little  what  looks 
like  dirty  water. 

10088.  They  are  not  used  to  take  back  brewers' 
grains?^ — No.  Our  people  would  know  the  weight  of  an 
empty  can,  and  if  we  found  anything  in  them  we  would 
charge  for  it. 

10089.  I  did  not  mean  sending  them  as  empty  cans, 
but  whether  there  is  anything  put  into  them?— No. 

10090.  Prof.  Mettam — We  have  heard  of  pig  stuff 
being  sent  back  in  cans?— That  is  not  done. 

10091.  The  Chairman. — It  has  been  represented  to 
the  Commission  that  the  carriage  of  goats  is  very  high. 
Do  you  happen  to  know  what  rates  goats  ar,i  carried 
for.  We  are  somewhat  interested  in  goats? — if  the 
goat  is  put  into  a  crate  it  is  carried  for  very  little 
money.  I  could  not  tell  you  what  it  is,  but  I  c  n  send 
you  the  rates. 

10092.  Here  is  an  illuminating  passage  from 
evidence  that  was  given  before,  us — "  Do  you  find  it 
difficult  to  send  goats  by  train? — Yes,  I  have  sent  them 
with  a  collar  and  chain.  The  railway  companies  charge 
tremendous  rates — £1  6s.  2d.,  £1  5s.  4d.,  and  17s.  I 
find  is  charged.  They  charge  by  weight,  and  they 
have  big  heavy  crates  "? — We  do  not  not  supply  the 
crates.  We  would  only  charge  for  the  animal  or  the 
weight. 

10093.  They  are  not  sent  with  a  collar  and  chain 
like  a  dog? — I  do  not  know.  If  a  single  goat  is  brought 
up  and  wanted  to  be  carried  in  a  cattle  waggon  the 
rate  would  be  high. 

10094.  You  would  charge  for  a  half  waggon? — Not 
quite  half,  but  it  would  be  high.  We  would  have  to 
send  the  waggon  with  the  goat.  If  it  is  of  any  interest 
to  you,  I  will  send  you  the  rates  by  passenger  and 
goods  train,  t 

10095.  We  would  be  glad  to  get  them. 

Lady  Everard.— Do  you  consider  that  it  would  be 
better  to  send  a  goat  the  same  way  as  you  send  a  ram, 
in  a  crate? — Yes. 

10096.  The  Chairman.— That  would  be  the  cheapest 
way? — Yes. 

10097.  Mr.  Wilson.— It  is  not  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  animals  that  make  you  send  them  in 
crates? — No,  but  we  can  put  them  in  a  corner  of  the 
waggon. 

10098.  The  Chairman. — Thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Neale.    We  are  much  obliged  to  you,  and  if  you'  send 

us  the  figures  we  asked  for  we  wiil  be  very  grateful?  

I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so. 


Mr.  Wm.  J.  Coui 

10099.  The  Chairman. — You  are  Chairman  of  the 
Meath  Eural  District  Council? — Yes,  sir. 

10100.  And  you  also  have  some  interest  in  a  labour 
league? — Yes,  a  Labour  Union. 

10101.  Is  there  a  scarcity  of  milk  in  that  district 
among  the  labouring  class?. — A  great  scarcity. 

10102.  Do  you  mean  a  scarcity  from  inability  to  pro- 
cure, or  want  of  money  to  buy? — From  inability  to 
procure. 

10103.  People  having  money  to  buy  and  anxious  to 
procure  a  supply  of  milk  for  their  families,  are  unable 
to  get  it? — Yes. 

10104.  Is  the  scarcity  widespread  in  your  district,  or 
is  it  confined  only  to  a  certain  locality? — It  is  wide- 
spread. 

*  See  A])pendix  B,  page  360. 


iiEY,  .J.P.,  examined. 

10105.  In  fact  it  prevails  over  the  entire  district? — 
I  think  I  may  say  it  does. 

10106.  Even  in  the  village ?-^Yes.  I  live  in  the 
village — I  might  call  it  a  village — there  are  about  fifty 
houses,  and  I  would  say  that  there  were  one  hundred 
and  fifty  people  in  want  of  milk  within  a  square  mile 
who  cannot  obtain  milk  for  love  or  money. 

10107.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that— has  the 
scarcity  become  more  marked  lately,  or  has  the  diffi 
culty  always  been  there? — The  difficulty  has  arisen 
since  the  Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order  was  put  into 
operation. 

10108.  You  think  that  the  application  of  the  Order 
has  restricted  the  sale  of  milk? — Yes,  enormously  so. 

t  See  Appendix  F,  page  365. 
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'  The  Gows  are  there ,  but  the  owners  will  not  comply 
with  the  Order,  owing  to  the  expense  that  they  would 
have  to  undergo. 

10109.  Farmers  refuse  to  sell  milk,  simply  because 
it  would  bring  them  under  the  provisions  of  the  Order? 
— Quite  so. 

10110.  And  it  is  your  belief  that  the  application  of 
this  Order  has  limited  the  supply  of  milk  to  the  poorer 
people  ? — Undoubtedly. 

10111.  Do  you  think  that  the  provisions  of  the  Order 
are  drastic  or  severe  on  the  cowkeepers? — I  do  not 
think  so.  I  think  the  inspection  and  the  cleanliness 
were  really  necessary. 

10112.  And  you  think  it  was  really  a  wise  provision 
to  promulgate  the  Order  and  put  it  into  operation? — 
Yes,  only  for  the  one  thing — if  the  sale  of  milk  was 
allowed  to  go  on.  Only  for  that,  I  would  not  say  one 
word  to  the  inspector  visiting  and  seeing  that  the 
places  were  properly  clean. 

10113.  But  the  stoppage  of  the  sale  of  milk  is  the 
grievance? — Yes. 

10114.  You  believe  that  that  is  directly  traceable  to 
the  application  of  the  Order? — ^Yes. 

10115.  What  provision  does  your  Council  make  for 
the  carrying  out  of  the  Order — have  you  a  veterinary 
inspector? — Yes. 

10116.  And  have  you  a  dairy  inspector  as  well? — 
Yes. 

10117.  Does  the  veterinary  inspector  report  to  the 
Council  the  condition  in  which  he  finds  the  cows? — 
Yes. 

10118.  And  he  only  inspects  those  cows  whose  owners 
have  been  registered  as  purveyors  of  milk? — Quite  so. 

10119.  Are  there  any  farmers  in  that  district  who 
have  not  registered? — ^There  is  not  a  registered  dairy 
within  three  miles  where  I  live. 

10120.  That  is  Bellewstown?— Yes ;  there  is  no  re- 
gistered dairy  nearer  than  Duleek.  I  know  of  two 
registered  dairies  in  Duleek,  and  I  think  one  of  them 
supplies  the  city  here. 

10121.  Sends  milk  into  Dublin?— Yes,  as  far  as  I 
gathered  the  information,  and  the  other  supplies  the 
village  of  Duleek  or  partially  supplies  it. 

10122.  Do  you  think  that  the  working  classes  realise 
the  value  of  milk  as  a  food  for  their  children,  and  if 
milk  were  available,  do  you  think  it  would  be  largely 
used  as  a  food?— Yes.  1  left  Bellewstown  this  morn- 
ing and  I  met  a  girl  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age 
going  two  miles  with  new  milk  from  a  friend  to  her 
father,  who  was  dying  of  consumption. 

10123.  And  there  was  no  means  ,of  getting  milk  more 
conveniently? — No;  the  farmers  are  afraid  to  sell  the 
milk  owing  to  the  Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order. 

10124.  How  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  labourers  cot- 
tages supplied  with  milk — are  they  finding  the  difS- 
culty  just  as  acute  as  others? — I  have  counted  them  in 
in  the  hundred  and  fifty  people  who  are  suffering  from 
a  scarcity  of  milk. 

10125.  Do  they  keep  goats  as  a  rule? — About  Bel- 
lewstown, they  keep  a  lot  of  goats — sixteen  or  seven- 
teen goats,  and  only  for  them  the  poor  people  would 
be  in  a  very  bad  way  for  want  of  milk  for  their  young 
children.  It  is  not  so  good  for  young  children,  I 
understand,  as  cow's  milk. 

10126.  Is  not  there  a  great  objection  to  the  supply 
from  goats  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  great 
scarcity  in  the  winter? — That  is  the  time  that  there 
is  the  most  hardship. 

10127.  I  suppose  the  goats  that  are  kept  are  the 
ordinary  common  breed? — Yes,  the  ordinary  common 
breed. 

10128.  And  they  only  milk  for  a  very  limited  portion 
of  the  year? — Yes;  they  give  none,  you  may  say,  from 
October  to  March. 

10129.  What  class  of  people  do  you  believe  are  pre- 
vented from  selling  milk  by  reason  of  the  Dairies 
Order — I  mean  are  they  farmers  who  keep,  say,  six 
or  eight  cows,  or  are  you  alluding  only  to  people  who 
keep  one  or  two  cows? — There  is  one  farmer  with 
twelve  cows. 

10130.  And  he  refused  to  sell  milk?— Yes, 

10131.  Is  it  because  his  cow  byre  is  not  in  a  proper 
condition? — -He  does  not  want  the  Inspector  to  visit 
him  or  make  any  report  about  the  way  he  keeps  his 
cows.  He  separates  milk  and  feeds  his  calves  and 
sells  butter  to  people  in  the  district. 

101.82.  Would  you  think  it  right  to  put  the  Order 
into  operation  against  a  man  selling  butter  as  a  product 
■of  milk,  just  as  against  the  man  selling  milk? — It  would 


be  harder  on  the  poor.  What  I  would  say  is  that  any 
person  owiiing  cows,  the  Inspectors  should  inspect 
the  animals  and  the  sheds  and  report. 

10133.  Mr.  Wilson.— Whether  it  is  butter  or  milk 
that  is  produced?— Yes. 

10134.  The  Chairman. — You  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  customs  are  not  above  suspicion  at  the  pre- 
sent time? — I  would  say  that  they  are  not. 

10135.  And  in  all  probability  if  the  Inspector  was  to 
make  periodical  visits,  changes  would  have  to  be  made 
in  the  manner  in  which  milk  is  handled  and  the  cows 
looked  after? — Yes. 

10136.  Is  it  the  capital  expenditure  that  is  involved, 
that  prevents  people  from  making  the  alterations? — 
The  man  who  owns  the  twelve  cows  lives  on  portion 
of  a  commons;  he  has  no  lease  and  he  has  no  room  to 
make  special  provision. 

10137.  He  would  not  feel  justified,  having  regard  to 
his  tenure,  to  carry  out  alterations  requiring  a  large 
expenditure? — No. 

10138.  That  is  a  great  difficulty,  no  doubt,  but  apart 
altogether  from  this  particular  individual,  what  other 
class  of  people  have  abandoned  the  sale  of  milk? — There 
were  two  or  three  places  that  the  population  around 
could  ho  supplied  with  milk  from,  and  thi'v  stopped 
selling  it.  There  was  a  publican  who  kept  four  or  five 
cows,  and  there  are  poorer  people  who  keep  two  or 
three  cows,  and  they  all  got  in  dread  of  being  prose- 
cuted and  they  gave  up  selling  the  milk. 

10139.  The  publican  could  afford  to  make  the  neces- 
sary alterations? — He  is  much  the  same  as  flie  others, 
only  a  tenant  holder. 

10140.  He  did  not  think  he  had  sufficient  title  to 
justify  him  in  making  the  capital  expenditure? — No. 
It  is  not  easy  to  get  rid  of  a  publicau. 

10141.  Tliev  seem  to  be  well  rooted  in  the  soil? — 
Yes. 

10142.  Have  you  thought  of  any  scheme  whereby  the 
scarcity  might  be  overcome? — There  are  respectable 
inhabitants  who  would  be  able  to  purchase  a  cow  if 
they  got  grazing  convenient,  but  in  our  district  the 
lands  are  all  set  on  the  eleven  months'  system,  and 
there  is  no  chance  of  getting  grazing.  There  are  a 
number  of  respectable  people  who  would  keep  and  care 
a  cow  for  their  own  benefit  if  they  had  the  grass  con- 
venient. 

10143.  Have  any  lands  been  divided  in  your  district 
by  the  Estates  Commissioners  within  recent  years? — 
None  whatever. 

10144.  No  estates  have  been  acquired  for  evicted 
tenants  or  for  any  purpose  whatever? — No. 

10145.  You  suggest  that  land  should  be  acquired?— 
Yes. 

10146.  Where  lands  are  in  the  hands  of  a  Govern- 
ment Department,  one  could  understand  provision  being 
made  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  idea  in  your  mind, 
but  how  would  you  propose  to  deal  with  the  problem 
when  there  is  no  striping  of  the  land  going  on? — Ask 
the  State  to  provide  a  quantity  of  land  that  people 
could  graze  cows  on. 

10147.  A  kind  of  common  pasturage? — If  the  land 
could  be  taken  eompulsorily  or  otherwise  it  would  be 
-good,  and  I  thought  in  my  mind  if  four  acres  could 
be  taken  eompulsorily,  the  same  as  the  land  was  taken 
for  the  labourers  cottages,  and  given  to  respectable 
men' who  would  be  able  to  purchase  a  cow  and  have 
that  beast  inspected  by  the  veterinary  surgeon  four  or 
five  times  a  year,  and  to  get  the  land  at  not  less  than 
15s.  or  more  than  80s.  an  acre,  according  to  the 
quality  of  it.  ■  ' 

10148.  Mr.  O'Brien.— Irish  acres?— Statute.  By 
that  means  you  would  be  able  to  provide  hay  and  root 
crops  for  the  cow,  more  especially  as  you  would  wanjb 
her  to  milk  in  the  winter  time.  If  that  land  could  be 
eompulsorily  taken  and  have  the  cows  regularly  in- 
spected, and  supplj'  the  milk  to  the  poor  people  who 
wanted  it,  and  if  a  man  objected  to  the  sale  of  the 
milk  take  the  land  from  him. 

10149.  Would  you  put  that  under  the  control  of  the 
District  Council? — Yes. 

10150.  The  District  Council  or  the  County  Council? 
— The  District  Council. 

10151.  What  would  you  think  of  a  scheme  that  would 
empower  the  District  Council  to  enter  intp  a  contract 
with  a  landholder  in  a  district  to  supply  a  fixed  quauT 
tity  of  milk  and  deliver  it  over  a  certain  area,  at  the 
price  to  be  determined  between  the  person  who  was 
supplying  the  milk  and  the  Distfict  Council? — I  would 
think  well  of  it. 
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•/  ■  ;10152.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  an  easier  way 
.to  deal  with  the  scarcity  than  the  way  you  suggest 
with  regard  to  the  acquisition  of  land,  because  I  am 
lafraid  that  would  involve  legislation?- — Yes;  provided 
that  he  sold  the  milk  at  its  value. 

10153.  In  what  I  have  in  my  mind  at  the  present 
time,  the  milk  would  be  sold  at  a  price  fixed  by  the 
District  Council.    They  would  enter  into  a  contract 

■  with  the  landholder  to  supply  a  fixed  quantity  of  milk 
at  a  fixed  price  and  to  deliver  it  over  a  certain  specified 
area? — I  think  that  should  work.  It  would  be  well 
worth  a  trial,  and  there  is  an  immediate  necessity  for 
it. 

10154.  Do  you  think  the  District  Councils  as  a  whole 
would  undertake  the  duty  that  this  would  entail  as  a 
portion  of  the  duties  imposed  on  them,  say,  for 
example,  under  the  Public  Health  Act? — I  am  afraid 
they  would  not. 

10155.  You  think  it  should  be  made  compulsory  on 
them  to  do  so? — The  District  Councils  are  composed 
of  men  generally  that  know  nothing  about  this  want 
themselves,  and  I  think  it  would  be  very  hard  to  get 
^hem  to  undertake  that  work. 

10156.  You  do  not  think  that  they  would  have  suffi- 
cient interest  in  the  promotion  of  the  well-being  of  the 
inhabitants  "over  whom  they  hold  jurisdiction,  to  under- 
take a  duty  of  this  particular  kind.  For  instance, 
they  carry  out  similar  duties  under  the  Labourers  Acts 
in  acquiring  land? — Yes.  Of  course,  if  the  Act  was  so 
fixed  and  they  were  empowered  to  do  so  they  might. 
1  would  not  be  able  to  speak  for  the  mind  of  every 
district  councillor,  but  there  is  a  fair  share  of  time 
lost  in  working  up  what  you  have  said. 

10157.  The  Labourers  Acts? — Yes,  and  Sanitary 
Laws  and  Dairies  Order,  and  a  great  many  other 
things  that  have  to  be  done  by  the  District  Council. 

10158.  I  quite  agree,  but  don't  you  think  this  would 
be  just  as  important  as  any  of  the  other  duties  they 
are  discharging  at  the  present  time? — Yes. 

10159.  .\nd  there  is  a  necessity  for  an  effort  in  that 
way  in  your  particular  district? — Undoubtedly. 

10160.  Lady  Everard. — Do  the  farmers  employ 
many  of  the  labourers  who  live  in  these  hundred  and 
fifty  houses  you  spoke  of? — There  are  not  farmers 
about.  A  lot  of  these  labourers  work  on  the  roads 
under  direct  labour,  and  with  neighbouring  gentlemen. 

10161.  Could  they  not  get  milk  from  these  gentle- 
men?— They  don't  sell  milk. 

10162.  The  Chairman.— Would  any  of  them  get  milk 
as  a  perquisite  with  their  labour? — They  would  want 
to  be  bound  like.  They  don't,  as  a  lule,  get  milk. 
Formerly  they  used,  but  they  don't  now. 

10163.  What  has  brought  about  the  alteration? — 
Well,  I  should  say  that  since  the  labourers  got  the 
•cottages  and  that  the  land  was  takeji  compulsorih'  on 
some  of  them,  it  had  brought  about  a  change  between 
the  labourers  and  the  employer. 

10164.  Lady  Everard. — Have  you  ever  thought  of 
•co-operative  grazing,  because  I  know  that  in  some 
places  they  have  taken  a  field  and  the  labourers  put 
a  cow  in  that  field? — I  think  thev  do  in  Duleek,  but 
that  is  only  on  the  eleven  months'  system 

10165.  Could  not  the  labourer  keep  his  cow  for  the 
one  month?— If  you  lose  any  time  in  taking  the  land, 
say,  three  days  after  the  1st  December,  you  will  not 
get  it  for  the  year. 

10166.  I  mean  that  you  should  form  a  society  of 
eight  or  ten  men  to  take  the  matter  up.  That'  has 
been  done  in  some  places? — It  is  doubtful  whether  you 
would  get  eight  or  ten  men  to  take  it  up  who  are 
sufficiently  near. 

10167.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  people  who 
want  the  milk  are  very  scattered? — Yes. 

10168.  Have  you  heard  of  the  scheme  of  Father 
Barry,  of  Oldcastle? — Yes,  I  read  his  evidence  here. 

10169.  It  was  not  given  very  mu3h  in  detail  in  the 
ncAvspapers,  unfortunately.  You  say  that  none  of  the 
ranches  have  been  divided  up  around  you? — No,  and 
it  would  be  a  great  blessing  if  they  were. 

10170.  Unless  the  ranches  were  divided  up  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  put  Father  Barry's  scheme  into 
operation.  Is  Father  Gillock  your  "parish  priest? — 
Y'^es. 

10171.  He  would  be  a  very  good  man  to  take  up  a 
echeme  ? — Yes. 

10172.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  District  Council 
entered  into  a  contract  with  a  farmer  to  supply  milk 
in  the  district,  that  would  be  a  way  out  of  the  difiSculty? 
—-Yes. 

10173.  Dr.  ]\loonHEAD.--Tliore  are  a  hundred  and 
■fifty  cottagers? — They  are  not  all  cottagers. 


10174.  Lady  Everard. — Could  not  people  graze  on 
this  commonage? — Yes;  but  there  are  three  or  four 
roads  leading  off  it,  and  there  is  no  way  of  keeping 
anything  on  it,  and  when  the  animals  get  on  to  the 
road  you  are  summoned  by  the  police. 

10175.  Mr.  O'Brien. — You  don't  tether  the  cows? — 
No.    The  commonage  is  only  mossy  lands. 

10176.  Dr.  Moorhead. — How  many  Union  cottages 
would  you  have  of  the  hundred  and  fifty  people  that 
you  mentioned? — There  are  eight  where  I  live. 

10177.  They  are  pretty  close  together? — Yes. 

10178.  Could  they  not  combine  for  the  co-operative 
grazing  that  Lady  Everard  spoke  about? — Their  wages 
are  only  about  10s.  a  week,  and  by  the  time  they 
pay  Is.  3d.  for  the  cottage  they  have  not  a  lot  to 
spare;  and  they  would  tell  you  that  they  have  as 
much  land  as  they  are  able  to  pay  for. 

10179.  Lady  Everard. — Have  they  got  an  acre  of 
land? — Some  have  got  an  acre  and  some  only  half  an 
acre. 

10180.  Dr.  Moorhead. — Do  they  graze  any  of  their 
plots? — They  crop  a  portion  of  it,  and  have  a  little 
meadow  and  sell  the  hay,  and  the  commons  provides 
for  the  grazing  of  the  goats. 

10181.  Lady  Everard. — Don't  you  think  that  if  there 
was  an  improved  breed  of  goat  in  the  district  it  would 
be  a  great  advantage  to  the  people? — Yes. 

10182.  We  have  had  evidence  before  the  Commission 
that  the  Toggenburg  and  the  Anglo-Nubian  will  kid 
at  all  times  of  the  year? — That  would  be  a  great  benefit 
to  the  cottagers. 

10183.  We  have  had  evidence  that  these  goats  will 
milk  for  ten  months  of  the  year? — They  would  be  a 
great  advantage  to  the  people. 

10184.  Dr.  Moorhead. — They  keep  goats  in  the 
district? — Yes. 

10185.  And  they  supply  the  milk  to  the  young 
children  ? — Yes. 

10186.  So  they  are  not  absolutely  bereft  of  milk? — 
In  tlie  winter  time  of  the  year,  that's  all. 

10187.  At  this  particular  season,  for  instance? — From 
the  end  of  October  until  coming  into  March. 

10188.  Do  they  use  condensed  milk  at  that  time? — I 
don't  think  they  know  what  condensed  milk  is. 

10189.  What  is  the  substitute  given  to  children? — 
Red  tea. 

10190.  And  do  they  give  that  to  the  young  children? 
— Yes. 

10191.  Are  they  sickly  in  appearance? — They  are  far 
from  healthy  in  appearance.  I  notice  that  school 
children  look  washy  and  delicate,  and  I  attribute  that 
to  the  want  of  milk. 

10192.  Is  there  much  consumption  among  them?  

I  have  been  told  of  a  case — it  is  a  registered  dairy, 
and  there  is  a  person  in  consumption  in  the  house  and 
milk  is  sold  out  of  it. 

10193.  Is  there  consumption  amongst  the  children? 
— Tliere  is  a  man  dying  beside  where  I  live. 

That  is  only  two  cases  in  a  big  district. 

10194-5.  Lady  ]']verard — You  have  no  meals  for 
school  children?— No,  only  what  bit  of  bread  they 
bring  with  them. 

10196.  Do  you  think  there  is  mucli  stewed  tea  used 
in  your  district? — Yes. 

10197.  Do  the  children  get  stirabout?— Yes,  and 
sugar  and  water  with  it,  instead  of  milk. 

^  10198.  Do  they  get  stirabout  or  only  baker's  bread?— 
Yes,  baker's  bread,  because  they  cannot  obtain  butter- 
milk to  make  bread  at  home- 

10199.  Mr.  Wieson.— I  would  like  to  go  a  little 
further  into  this  question  that  Lady  Everard  has  raised 
about  the  ])ossibility  of  getting  the  men  themselves 
to  band  together.  Fr.  Barry's  scheme  is  only  applicable 
where  the  land  is  broken  up.  There  is '  nothing  in 
the  world  to  prevent  an  association  of  labouring  men 
or  small  farmers  banding  themselves  together  and 
renting  a  field  in  common.  Oj,  the  other^hand,  tho 
suggestion  you  made  against  that  -n^as  that  they  %vould 
be  very  scattered.  That  suggests  that  there  are  two 
separate  answers  to  the  problem  of  milk  in  your  area- 
one  is  that,  in  the  scattered  district,  thev"  should  be 
niduced  to  take  up  the  improved  class  of  goat;  and 
that  when  they  are  close  together  they  should  form 
themselves  into  a  co-operative  society  to  rent  a  field?— 
It  would  be  a  very  good  idea,  and  I  have  no  hesitation 
m  saying  that  people  would  be  glad  to  go  a  mile  of 
ground  for  milk.  The  difficulty  would  be  that  the 
eight  or  nine  men  might  not  be  able  to  pay  the  rent. 

10200.  Didn't  you  tell  us  at  the  beginning  that  they 
were  able  and  willing  to  buy  milk?— Yes,  as  far  as  a 
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halfpeunyworth  and  a  pennyworth  is  concerned,  and 
often  they  would  be  without  it  if  the  wages  did  not 
reach  it.    The  wages  are  low  in  the  district. 

10201.  So  that  the  quantity  of  milk  that  they  would 
be  willing  to  buy  would  be  very  small? — It  would- 

1020'2.  Therefore  the  milk  of  one  cow  would  be 
sufficient  for  quite  a  number  of  people? — Yes,  it  would 
spread:  that  is  if  the  person  sold  the  milk:  but  if  a 
person  has,  a  cow  and  rears  a  calf,  he  will  not  have 
much  milk  to  sell. 

10203.  The  problem  is  that  the  people  are  so  poor 
that  they  only  buy  a  very  small  quantity;  would  that 
not  make  it  still  easier  for  them  to  put  into  action  this 
scheme  of  eight  or  nine  men  joining  together  to  buy 
■only  one  cow? — I  don't  follow  you. 

10204.  If  they  are  as  poor  as  you  say,  and  if  they 
are  only  able  to  buy  very  little  milk,  the  society  that 
they  would  form  of  eight  or  nine  men,  instead  of 
buying  several  cows,  one  or  two  cows  would  l)e 
sufficient,  and  instead  of  paying  their  penny  for  milk, 
they  would  be  paying  it  towards  the  price  of  that  cow? 
- — Yes. 

10205.  Would  that  not  be  the  same  thing  in  the 
long  run? — You  would  want  only  a  small  portion  of 
laud  for  one  cow,  and  the  fields  are  large  on  the 
•  eleven  months'  system,  and  how  would  you  get  portion 
■of  the  land  small  enough  for  only  one  cow?  I  remember 
there  were  twenty-two  people  who  had  a  bit  of  land. 
That  was  taken  from  them,  and  they  had  no  means  of 
"keeping  a  cow. 

10206.  Lady  EvEiiAiiD. — ^Yould  not  some  of  the 
eleven  mouths  people  give  the  grass  for  a  cow? — If 
some  pressure  Avas  brought  to  bear  on  them.  The 
doctor  told  me  that  he  was  attending  a  little  boy  suffer- 
ing from  jaundice,  and  he  could  take  no  food;  as  soon 
as  he  saw  food  his  stomach  would  turn,  and  the  doctor 
■ordered  milk,  and  the  parents  could  not  get  milk  to 
buy;  and  it  was  the  charity  of  a  lady  that  kept  the 
•child  in  milk  until  he  got  strong. 

10207.  Could  not  Father  Gillock  approach  these 
•eleven  months'  people  and  try  and  induce  them  to  give 
grass?  I  am  sure  Father  Gillock  would  be  only  too 
glad  to  do  whatever  he  could? — I  am  sure  he  would 
lend  himself  to  that. 

10208.  Mr.  O'Brien. — What  sort  of  price  would  they 
•charge  for  the  land? — These  graziers  might  charge 
f)rohibitive  prices. 

10209.  Lady  EvEiiAiiD.^The  usual  rent  is  £-i  for  the 
■six  months. 

Mr.  (J'BuiEN. — We  have  had  evidence  that  in  the 
■winter  it  was  £5  10s. 

10210.  Lady  Eveeakd. — That  is  the  rent  about 
Duleek,  £4;  and  if  these  people  have  their 
own  plots  they  could  pool  their  hay  and  feed 
their  cows? — If  we  had  to  pay  the  prices  of 
"the  eleven  months'  system  it  would  be  hard 
to  make  the  rent.  If  the  people  were  bound  to 
"the  one  pasture,  when  the  eleven  months  would  be  up 
perhaps  the  field  would  be  taken  off  them,  and  it  would 
be  a  great  fret  to  people  to  have  cows  and  no  grass 
foi-  them. 

10211.  Mr.  Wilson. — Is  your  point  the  old  story 
of  fixity  of  tenure? — Yes. 

10212.  Mr.  O'BiiiEN. — They  might  get  the  grazing 
for  their  cow  one  year  and  not  be  certain  of  getting 
it  the  next  year? — Quite  so. 

10213.  The  Chairman. — The  graziers  are  usually  non- 
resident, and  they  have  no  interest  in  the  district,  and 
ihey  would  not  be  likely  to  do  anything  jjro  bono 
j}ubIico. 


Mr.  Wii,soN. — What  about  the  landlords? 

The  Chairman. — There  are  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances that  affect  the  ownership,  as  well  as  the 
tenure,  of  the  land,  and  there  would  be  an  enormous 
difficulty  in  basing  any  scheme  on  the  ever-changing 
conditions  that  are  going  on? — That  is  quite  so.  Some 
of  it  might  be  a  game  preserve,  and  you  would  be 
hardly  allowed  to  put  in  3-our  foot  on  it  to  milk  a  cow. 

10214.  Mr.  O'Brien. — The  Parish  Priest  would  prob- 
ablj-  know  about  the  tenure,  and  would,  perhaps,  be  able 
to  say  "  such  a  field  is  owned  by  such  a  man,  and  I 
believe  we  can  get  that  field." 

The  Chairman. — The  reason  I  despair  of  it  is 
because  this  clergyman  has  been  in  the  district  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  the  difficulty  to  which  Mr. 
Courtney  refers  has  been  in  existence  for  a  consider- 
able period? — I  am  afraid  they  would  take  very  little 
notice  of  Father  Gillock.  I  have  heard  Father  Gillock 
speaking  of  this  years  ago,  if  the  people  would  try 
to  prevail  on  these  parties  to  give  land,  but  it  is  no 
use. 

10215.  They  are  not  amenable,  because  they  do  not 
live  in  the  district,  and  they  simply  use  the  land  for 
the  purpose  of  fattening  their  cattle,  and  take  no  more 
interest  in  the  people  than  if  they  lived  on  a  desert 
island? — One  grazier  comes  from  the  Co.  Mayo  to  take 
land. 

10216.  Mr.  Wilson. — Are  the  District  Councillors 
themselves  farmers? — The  majority  of  them  are  land- 
holders. 

10217.  And  it  is  not  a  question  of  the  creamery 
affecting  the  supply? — No- 

The  Chairman. — The  creamery  has  no  influence  what- 
ever on  the  supply. 

10218.  Prof.  Mettam. — How  long  is  it  since  this  milk 
question  became  acute? — Since  the  Dairies  Order 
came  into  force. 

10219.  That  is  about  three  years  ago? — Yes. 

10220.  Before  that  time  there  was  no  difficulty? — 
Before  that  time  the  man  who  owned  ten  cows  \\"ould 
receive  tenpence  Or  a  shilling  a  day  for  his  milk,  and 
since  that  was  stopped  the  people  are  deprived  of 
getting  milk. 

10221.  There  is  no  objection  to  the  man  who  lives  in 
the  Union  cottages  keeping  goats? — There  is.  The 
goat  is  a  very  mischievous  animal.  There  are  sixty 
or  eighty  acres  of  commonage  and  the  goats  roam  all 
over  that. 

10222.  There  is  no  clause  in  the  agi'eement  when 
they  take  these  cottages  forbidding  them  from  keeping 
goats? — No,  but  the  adjoining  owner  would  summon 
if  they  trespass  on  them. 

10223.  So  they  don't  keep  goats,  in  order  to  keep 
themselves  OTit  of  trouble? — They  are  rather  a  quiet 
and  respectable  people.  They  don't  go  in  for 
"  variance." 

10224.  The  Chairman. — Is  there  any  other  aspect  of 
the  question,  Mr.  Courtney,  that  you  would  like  to 
put  before  the  Commission.  We  have  tried  to  under- 
stand the  situation  of  your  district,  which  I  know  is 
very  acute? — I  think  I  have  iiothing  further  to  say; 
and  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  for  having  heard  me  so  courteously,  and 
listened  so  attentively  to  the  grievances  of  my  district. 

The  Chairman. — ^We  take  an  interest  in  what  you 
say,  because  we  know  you  have  described  the  conditions 
of  things  in  your  district,  and  that  is  the  kind  of  infor- 
mation we  want  to  get. 


The  Commission  then  adjourned  fill  the  foUoicinrj  momitKi  to  Neu:ry. 
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TWENTY-THIRD  DAY.— THURSDAY,  29th  FEBRUARY,  1912. 

The  Commissioners  met  at  the  Town  Hall,  Newry,  at  noon. 

Present:— P.  J.  O'Neill,  Esq.  (Chairman);  Lady  Everakd ;  Miss  Margaret  McNeill;  Sir 
Stewart  Woodhouse,  m.d. ;  George  A.  Moorhead,  Esq.,  f.r.c.s.l;  Alec.  G.  Wilson,  Esq.; 
and  J.  R.  Campbell,  Esq.,  B.Sc. 

S.  W.  Strange,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


Mr.  H.  J.  McCoNViLLE,  j.p.,  examined. 


10225.  The  Chairman. — I  imderstand,  Mr.  McConville, 
you  are  Chairman  of  the  Newry  Urban  Council? — Yes. 
Before  giving  evidence  I  wish,  on  behalf  of  the 
Urban  Council,  to  extend  to  you  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Commission  a  very  hearty  welcome  on 
your  visit  to  this  ancient  Borough  of  Newry.  I 
trust  that  the  outcome  of  your  proceedings  will  be 
of  benefit  to  this  district.  I  can  only  say  that  if  you 
require  anything  to  make  you  comfortable  while  here 
in  the  Urban  Council  premises,  the  officers  will  be  at 
your  service. 

10226.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  McConville,  for 
your  kind  welcome.  I  think  we  shall  be  very  comfort- 
able in  this  Board-room.  With  regard  to  the  question 
into  which  we  are  inquiring,  are  there  any  special 
circumstances  connected  with  the  milk  supply  of  the 
town  to  which  you  would  desire  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  Commission? — AS  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  have 
very  little  knowledge  of  that  at  all.  There  are  other 
members  of  the  Urban  Council  who  will  give  you 
evidence  on  that  point. 

10227.  Are  you  resident  in  Newry? — Yes,  all  my  life- 

10228.  To  your  knowledge,  is  there  any  difficulty  in 
procuring  a  milk  supply  for  the  poorer  classes,  even 
those  who  have  the  money  to  buy? — I  think  there  is 
not  much  difficulty  for  those  who  have  money  to  buy 
milk  in  large  quantities,  but  I  think  there  would  be 
a  difficulty  amongst  the  poor. 

10229.  We  are  mainly  concerned  with  the  interests 
of  the  poor? — Yes.  My  knowledge  is  that  since  the 
Dairies  and  Milkshops  Order  came  into  operation  there 
are  several  purveyors  of  milk  who  have  ceased  selling 
milk. 

1025)0.  When  you  speak  of  purveyors,  do  you  allude 
to  people  who  retail  milk  in  the  town? — I  mean  people 
who  keep  dairies  in  the  town  and  retail  milk. 

10231.  Have  these  people  to  whom  you  have  referred 
gone  out  of  the  trade  altogether? — Yes,  principally,  as 
far  as  I  can  understand,  because  they  could  not  see 
their  way  to  carry  out  the  Order.  They  feel  that  they 
have  no  title  to  their  premises  to  justify  them  going 
to  the  expense. 

10232.  The  capital  expenditure  which  it  would  be 
necessary  to  make  in  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  Order  practically  drove  them  out  of  the  trade? — • 
Yes. 

10233.  Because  they  feel  that  they  have  no  title  to 
their  premises  which  would  justify  them  in  making 
the  expenditure? — Yes. 

10234.  Has  that  led  to  a  scarcity  of  milk  in  the 
town? — I  think  the  poor  are  affected,  because  they 
could  go  to  these  small  dairymen  if  they  had  not  given 
up  selling. 

10235.  The  milk  supply  for  Newry  town,  I  take  it, 
comes  in  from  the  country  districts? — Most  of  it. 

10236.  And  very  little,  if  any,  is  produced  in  the 
town  itself? — Not  nearly  as  much  as  was  produced  five 
or  six  years  ago. 

10237.  And  you  believe  that  is  the  direct  result  of 
the  application  of  the  Order? — Yes,  and  also,  of  course, 
to  the  price  of  feeding  stuSs. 

10238.  Why  should  that  afiect  them  more  adversely  in 
the  town  than  in  the  country? — In  the  first  place,  the 
dairymen  in  the  town  have  to  get  grass  outside  the 
town,  and  they  have  to  pay  at  least  M  an  acre  for 
grazing  land,  and  country  dairies  produce  their  own 
feeding  stufi. 

10239.  One  class  of  dairyman  is  able  to  produce  his 
ow^  feeding  stufis  and  the  town  dairj-man  has  to  buy? 


10240.  Are  there  many  dairy  proprietors  resident  in. 
the  to\\Ti? — The  number  will  be  given  to  you  by 
another  witness. 

10241.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  conditions 
under  which  milk  is  produced  outside? — I  do  not. 

10242.  Do  you  make  any  provision  for  the  inspection 
of  the  dairies  in  the  town  under  the  Order? — Yes. 

10243.  Have  you  an  inspector  appointed? — We  have 
a  dairy  inspector  and  a  veterinary  mspector. 

10244.  Will  either  of  these  coihe  before  the  Com- 
mission?— Mr.  Mark,  the  veterinary  inspector,  who 
was  appointed  to  give  evidence,  will  be  prevented  from 
attending  owing  to  professional  engagements  elsewhere, 
but  he  has  left  his  written  evidence. 

10245.  Has  Mr.  Mark  an  assistant? — I  do  not  think 
so. 

10246.  Have  you  got  a  sanitary  inspector? — Yes. 

10247.  Probably  he  might  be  able  to  give  us  some 
information? — He  might. 

10248-  You  do  not  know  anything  about  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  milk  is  raised,  either  in  the- 
town  or  in  the  country  districts? — No. 

10249.  But  you  do  believe  that  there  is  a  scarcity 
of  milk  in  the  poorer  districts  of  the  town? — I  do 
think  so. 

10250.  Is  it  mainly  consequent  on  inability  to  buy 
or  difficulty  to  procure? — I  think  the  difficulty  is, 
perhaps,  in  buying. 

10251.  A  monetary  difficulty? — Yes.  They  have 
little  money  and  they  buy  in  small  quantities,  and  the 
dairy  people  only  send  their  carts  round  once  a  day. 

10252.  Factory  hands  and  those  engaged  in  the  mill, 
would  they  be  in  a  position  to  buy  a  reasonable 
quantity  of  milk  for  their  children? — It  all  depends  on 
how  they  are  paid. 

10253.  Would  their  wages  be  sufficient  to  warrant 
them  in  paying  a  reasonable  price  for  a  reasonable 
quantity  of  milk  for  their  children? — It  all  depends 
on  the  amount  of  their  wages,  as  I  said.  There 
are  lots  of  mothers  working  in  the  mills  and  the 
children  are  at  home,  and  they  are  earning  only  9s.  or 
10s.  or  lis.  in  the  week. 

10254.  But  that  would  be  only  one  item  of  income 
in  the  family — other  membersi  of  the  family  would  also 
be  earning? — Yes,  in  some  cases,  but  in  some  cases  a 
mother  supports  her  children  entirely. 

10255.  Have  you  any  medical  man  resident  in  Newry 
who  will  give  evidence  before  us? — Yes,  Dr.  Kean.  He 
will  be  able  to  tell  you  whether  the  children  get  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  milk. 

10256.  Dr.  Mooehead. — What  is  the  usual  price  of 
milk? — I  think  that  it  is  threepence  and  threepence- 
halfpenny  a  quart. 

10257.  That  is  all  the  year  round? — It  is  cheaper 
from  May  to  November. 

10258.  Are  there  people  who  cannot  possibly  get  milk 
in  the  place? — I  do  not  know. 

10259.  Do  you  know  if  there  is  much  tuberculosis 
in  the  district? — I  cannot  say;  the  doctor  will  give 
you  that  evidence. 

10260.  Have  you  thought  of  any  scheme  with  regard 
to  supplying  milk  to  the  town? — No- 

10261.  Mr.  Wilson.— What  would  the  men  folk  be 
doing  in  the  house  you  have  described — what  would 
the  husband  be  doing  where  the  wife  is  engaged  in 
the  factory? — The  women  would  be  widows;  there  are 
a  great  number  of  them  in  the  town. 

10262.  So  that  10s.,  lis.,  or  12s.  would  be  the  whole 
income  of  a  family? — Yes.  Of  course,  there  are  cases 
where  the  husband  would  be  a  labourer  on  the  quay;, 
but  that  work  is  verv  scarce. 
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10263.  Have  the  Council  ever  had  trouble  from  an 
outbreak  of  disease  from  the  milk  supply? — I  cannot 
say ;  there  may  have  been  some  cases  of  suspicion. 
We  had  typhoid  some  time  ago,  but  we  could  not  trace 
•what  it  was  due  to. 


10264.  The  Chairman. — There  is  no  special  circum- 
stance, Mr.  McConvillo,  to  vv^hich  you  wish  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  Commission? — No,  sir. 

10265.  You  are  not  brought  into  contact  with  people 
engaged  in  agriculture? — No. 


Miss  MoLLiE  Barcroft  examined. 


10266.  The  Chairman. — I  understand.  Miss  Barcroft, 
you  are  Secretary  to  the  Committee  responsible  for 
the  control  of  the  Jubilee  nurse  in  this  district? — Yes. 

10267.  And  I  take  it  that  your  Committee  from  time 
to  time  receive  reports  from  their  nurse  with  regard 
to  the  condition  in  which  she  finds  the  infants? — Yes. 

10268.  Does  the  question  of  the  milk  supply  ever 
crop  up  in  these  reports? — Yes,  frequently,  because  wc 
give  out  i-clief  milk. 

10269.  Have  you  any  special  scheme  of  distribution, 
or  do  you  simply  enable  the  nurse  to  buy  milk  in  what- 
ever district  the  necessity  arises? — We  have  a 
Samaritan  Guild- 

10270.  Does  the  nurse  buy  the  milk  at  a  central 
depot  or  from  the  district  in  which  it  is  needed? — In 
the  district  in  which  it  is  needed. 

10271.  Does  she  present  reports  with  regard  to  the 
•condition  of  the  children  that  come  under  her  observa- 
tion, and  the  state  of  their  health  and  development? — 
Yes,  every  week. 

10272.  Is  reference  ever  made  in  these  reports  to  the 
food  on  which  these  children  arc  brought  up? — There 
are  verbal  reports. 

10273.  Has  the  nurse  had  reason  to  think  and  believe 
that  the  children  are  not  properly  fed? — Yes. 

10274.  And  that  absence  of  a  milk  diet  is  responsible 
for  the  ailments  that  arise  in  consequence? — Yes. 

10275.  Does  that  condition  prevail  over  the  entire 
•district  in  which  the  nurse  discharges  her  duty? — Yes. 
There  are  two  nurses;  they  divide  the  town  between 
them. 

10276.  The  services  of  the  nurses  do  not  extend  out- 
side the  town? — No,  except  in  urgent  cases. 

10277.  Is  the  scarcity  of  milk  due  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  difficult  to  procure,  or  because  there  is  a  difficulty 
to  buy? — I  think  both  causes  combined.  No  doubt 
there  is  a  scarcity,  and,  of  course,  we  have  very  poor 
-cases,  where  we  find  that  the  poor  cannot  afford  to 
buy  milk,  and  if  others  want  to  buy  really  good  milk 
it  is  difficult  to  get  it  in  certain  districts  in  the  town. 

10278.  Do  you  take  any  special  precautions  with 
regard  to  the  milk  you  buy? — No. 

10279.  You  simply  procure  the  best  you  can  find 
in  the  district  in  which  the  nurse  is  engaged? — 'ies. 

10280.  Have  you  any  special  knowledge.  Miss 
Barcroft,  wliich  would  enable  you  to  state  the  causes 
whicli  led  up  to  the  scarcity ?~I  am  a  vendor  of  milk. 
"We  sell  milk  ourselves.  The  price  of  feeding  stuffs 
■and  the  wages  have  affected  the  price  of  milk,  and 
we  find  a  great  difficulty  about  the  man  attending  the 
■cows. 

10281.  You  think  this  has  restricted  the  keeping  of 
cows  in  the  district? — Yes. 

10282.  Is  that  a  growing  evil?— I  think  so,  as  far  as 
my  knowledge  from  selling  milk  goes,  because  the 
'demand  is  more  than  we  can  supply. 

10283.  Is  the  milk  that  you  are  interested  in  raised 
outside  the  town  or  inside? — Our  house  is  in  the 
Borough,  and  our  cows  are  fed  in  the  rural  district. 

10284.  The  milk  is  distributed  through  the  town  once 
or  twice  daily? — Twice  daily. 

10285.  Are  there  many  landowners  engaged  in 
sending  in  milk  to  Newry?— That  I  cannot  answer. 

10286.  Is  there  a  competition  amongst  those  who  are 
vending,  and  is  there  a  reduction  in  the  price  con- 
sequent on  the  competition?— I  do  not  think  there  is 
a  great  amount  of  competition,  and  I  have  not  known 
anything  about  the  price  of  milk  to  lead  one  to  suppose 
that  there  was  any  competition. 

_  10287.  Has  the  price  varied  in  recent  years?  No,  it 

IS  twopence-halfpenny  and  threepence  in  the  winter, 
except  for  the  poor,  and  they  pay  up  to  fourpence  a 
quart,  because  they  buy  in  small  quantities  at  the  small 
shops.  They  are  working  in  the  mill,  ana  they  have 
to  buy  from  small  shopkeepers.  They  are  eneaged  at 
the  mills  when  the  carts  go  round. 

10288.  The  small  shopkeepers  buy  wholesale  from  the 
xnilk  producers? — Yes. 


10289.  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  that  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order  has  in  any 
way  limited  the  number  of  people  engaged  in  the 
industry? — I  have  heard  that  is  so,  but  I  have  not 
como  across  it. 

10290.  It  is  one  of  the  causes  advanced,  that 
influenced  people  who  kept  cows  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  the  town  to  go  out  of  the  trade? — Yes. 

10291.  Are  the  provisions  of  the  Order  rigidly 
enforced  in  the  district  by  the  officers  appointed  by 
the  Urban  Council? — If  they  find  any  flagrant  breach 
of  the  Order  they  would  come  down  on  the  vendor. 

10292.  Have  any  prosecutions  been  undertaken? — I 
have  not  sufficient  knowledge  to  say  that. 

10293.  And  in  the  industry  in  which  you  are  engaged 
you  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  enforcement  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Order? — No. 

10294.  You  do  not  think  they  are  too  drastic? — No. 

10295.  And  you  believe  that  it  would  be  in  the 
interests  of  the  consumers  of  milk  that  the  provisions 
of  the  Order  should  be  applied  universally? — I  do. 

10296.  In  order  to  secure  purity  and  cleanliness  in 
the  handling  of  the  milk? — Yes. 

10297.  Has  any  outbreak  of  disease  been  traced  to 
the  milk  supply  of  this  district? — I  only  know  of  one 
case — that  was  a  typhoid  outbreak — but  they  could  not 
put  it  down  accurately  to  the  milk. 

10298.  The  milk  was  suspected?— Yes. 

10299.  What  precautions  were  taken  by  the  Public 
Health  Authority  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the 
suspicion  was  correct? — The  place  was  examined. 

10300.  The  people  handling  the  milk  were  examined? 
—Yes. 

10301.  And  nothing  suspicious  apparently  was  dis- 
covered in  the  examination? — No. 

10302.  Miss  McNeill. — Who  carried  out  the  inspec- 
tion?— There  was  a  local  inspection,  and  the  medical 
officer  of  the  Local  Government  Board  came  down. 

10303.  Lady  Eveeard. — Was  the  Widal  test  applied? 
— I  cannot  tell  you. 

10304.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  think  that  the  health 
of  the  rising  population  of  the  district  is  seriously 
prejudiced  by  reason  of  the  scarcity  of  milk? — Yes.  I 
think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  rickets  and  abscesses 
in  children.  They  begin  to  drink  tea,  I  am  told,  from 
three  months  old. 

10305.  That  is  an  appalling  condition? — Yes. 

10306.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  what  quantity 
of  milk  would  be  taken  into  a  family  of,  say,  about 
six  children,  by  their  parents  for  domestic  use? — From 
a  pennyworth  to  a  pint  a  day.  They  get  as  much  as 
they  can  for  a  penny. 

10307.  Obviously  the  children  would  only  have 
hoineopatliic  doses  of  milk  with  a  supply  of  that 
character? — Quite  so. 

10308.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  tendency  towards  a 
steady  decline  of  the  supply  generally? — les,  as  far  as 
I  can  make  out  there  is. 

10309.  Have  you  thought  of  any  scheme  whei'eby  it 
would  be  possible  to  improve  the  condition  of  things 
that  exists? — In  some  way  or  other  it  would  be  well 
to  help  out  the  milk-vendors,  because  I  do  not  think 
they  can  make  a  profitable  living  out  of  the  trade.  T 
tliink  the  local  authority  ought  in  some  way  to  take 
the  matter  up.  I  think  there  is  a  certain  quantity  of 
milk  produced  in  the  town,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is 
altogether  the  best,  because  I  have  been  brought  up 
to  understand  that  this  being  granite  soil  the  qualitv 
of  the  milk  would  be  poor,  and  it  would  be  of  assistance 
if  the  municipality  would  in  some  way  supply  richer 
milk  to  help  the  poor  quality  of  the  milk. 

10310.  You  would  suggest  that  the  municipality  should 
embark  on  municipal  dairying,  or  in  what  way  would 
you  suggest  that  they  should  help? — I  think 'if  they 
had  a  depot  or  two  in  the  town  for  the  milk  to  coav^ 
to,  and  someone  inspecting  it,  and  that  the  miik  would 
be  under  the  supervision  of  the  authorities,  who  shoul;l 
add  to  the  milk  received  sufficient  Jerfiey  or  other 
rich  milk  to  improve  the  quality  of  it,  that' that  would 
be  a  good  thing.  That  would  add  greatly  to  the 
standard  being  kept  up. 
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10311.  You  are  rather  inclined  to  apprehend  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  produce  on  some  of  the  pastures 
around  the  town  a  milk  that  would  reach  the  legal 
standard  of  butter  fat? — Extremely  difficult,  I  think. 

10312.  And  you  would  suggest  that  some  eSort 
should  be  made  to  improve  the  general  quality,  by 
producing  some  of  a  higher  standard,  in  order  to  bring 
up  the  poorer  milk  to  the  legal  standard? — Yes. 

10313.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  a  proper  expen- 
diture of  local  rates? — If  the  health  of  the  nation  is 
of  vast  importance,  I  think  the  municipality  should 
be  prepared  to  spend  a  certain  amount  of  money. 

10314.  In  your  view  that  would  be  a  wise  and 
judicious  expenditure — to  devote  some  portion  of  the 
money  raised  locally  to  improve  and  increase  the  supply 
to  the  poorer  people  in  the  town? — Certainly  it  would. 

10315.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  local  authority  to  make 
provision  for  stricken  members  of  the  community,  and 
this  as  a  protective  measure,  in  your  opinion,  would 
go  to  lessen  the  expenditure  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  imdertake  under  the  existing  law  if  an  epidemic 
broke  out? — Yes. 

10316.  And  you  have  knowledge  from  your  own 
observation  that  the  children  are  not  reared  in  a  way 
that  would  indicate  that  they  would  become  healthy 
members  of  the  community  in  future? — Yes. 

10317.  Is  there  much  fear  of  contamination  in  the 
way  that  milk  is  handled  in  the  town? — I  am  afraid 
I  am  not  qualified  to  ofier  an  opinion  on  that. 

10318.  I  rather  take  it  from  the  evidence  that  you 
have  given  that  the  purve3-ors  of  milk  situated  iu  the 
poorer  portions  of  the  town  would  hardly  keep  the  milk 
they  purvey  in  conditions  that  M-ould  save  it  from 
contamination? — There  are  several  things  that  might 
arise.  If  the  milk  is  not  stirred  the  people  that  get 
the  first  of  it  would  get  the  fatty  part,  and  the  other 
part  of  the  milk  would  be  poor. 

10319.  The  milk  is  also  exposed  to  contamination? — 
Yes. 

10320.  And  kept  under  conditions  that  are  opposed 
to  the  principles  of  hygiene? — Yes. 

10321.  Is  any  effort  made  by  the  local  authority,  so 
far  as  you  know,  to  induce  these  people  to  be  careful 
of  the  manner  in  which  they  store  their  milk? — I  can- 
not say. 

10322.  We  shall  get  that  from  the  inspector  respon- 
sible for  the  carrying  out  of  the  Order? — Yes. 

10323.  Have  you  thought  of  any  scheme  whereby  it 
would  be  possible  to  produce  a  richer  milk  by  the 
introduction  of  new  breeds  of  cattle  or  anything  of  that 
kind? — I  think  that  might  be  done.  There  are  two 
points  of  view.  You  have  rich  milk  and  less  quantity, 
or  poor  milli  and  greater  quantity,  and  the  price  of 
feeding  stutfs  being  high,  the  tendency  would  be  to 
produce  greater  quantity.  If  you  raise  the  prices  the 
demand  will  be  affected. 

10324.  Lady  Everard. — Have  you  got  any  baby's 
club  in  Newry? — No,  only  a  Jubilee  nurse. 

10325.  Do  you  give  free  milk  to  the  babies? — Yes. 

10326.  And  you  do  not  take  any  ptecautions,  or  the 
nurse  does  not  take  any  pi-ecaufions,  to  see  that  it 
is  absolutely  pure  milk? — Nothing  more  than  that  she 
knows  where  it  comes  from. 

10327.  Does  she  have  tests  made  as  to  quality  from  " 
time  to  time? — No.    It  is  so  difScult  to  get  the  milk 
that  she  gets  it  wherever  she  can. 

10328.  Is  condensed  milk  used? — I  do  not  know. 

10329.  Or  milk  powder? — Not  so  far  as  I  know. 

10330.  You  find  that  the  people  attend  to  what  the 
nurse  tells  them? — Yes. 

10331.  Is  she  able  to  instruct  the  people  how  they 
ought  to  keep  their  food  in  order  to  avoid  contamina- 
tion?—Yes. 

10332.  She  does  that?— Yes:  I  think  she  looks  into 
all  that. 

10333.  You  said  a  great  many  children  suffered  from 
Tickets? — Yes. 

10334.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that?— To  the  bad 
food  they  get,  that  the  mothers  may  not  really  be  very 
strong  themselves,  and  the  children  do  not  get  the 
supply  of  milk  they  should. 

10335.  Do  the  mothers  nurse  their  children  as  a  rule? 
— Yes. 

10336.  Those  that  feed  on  the  bottles,  do  thev  use 
the  long  tube?— We  are  instructing  them  against  that. 

10337.  What  is  the  retail  price  of  milk  in  Newry?  

We  retail  at  twopence-halfpenny  a  quart  in  the  suniimer 
and  threepence  a  quart  in  the  winter. 


10338.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  as  large  a  quantity 
available  in  the  winter  as  in  the  summer? — We  try  to- 
have. 

10339.  Dr.  Moorhead — Do  you  keep  any  milk 
records  of  the  cows? — No,  we  do  not. 

10340.  Do  you  think  you  can  produce  milk  at  three- 
pence a  quart  to  pay? — It  might  just  pay. 

10341.  But  there  is  no  profit  in  it? — I  do  not  think 
that  there  is  any,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  judge, 
taking  the  feeding  into  account. 

10342.  Are  the  rickets  in  the  children  whose  mothers- 
are  employed  in  the  mills? — Some  of  them  may  be. 

10343.  As  far  as  you  know,  they  make  the  best  eSort 
to  breast-feed  the  children? — Yes. 

10344-  But  they  cannot  devote  sufficient  time  if  they 
are  at  the  mills? — No. 

10345.  Mr.  Wilson. — We  had  evidence  from  Naas, 
and  we  heard  of  a  similar  enterprise  in  Carlow,  whereby 
the  people  related  to  the  town  in  the  same  kind  of 
way  as  yourself,  came  together — two  or  more  of  them 
came  together — in  order  to  establish  a  depot  where  the 
milk  was  handled  in  a  j)roper  manner  and  sold  at  a 
reasonable  price.  What  would  be  the  prospect  of  such  an 
enterprise  in  Newry? — One  person  could  not  do  it. 

10346.  Are  there  other  persons  who  might  assist? — 
There  might  be  others  who  might  assist. 

10347.  It  appears,  in  these  two  towns  I  have 
mentioned,  to  a  large  extent  to  have  solved  the  problem- 
of  the  scarcity  of  milk  amongst  the  poor  population? — 
Yes,  that  might  be  so. 

10348.  At  any  rate  the  scheme  has  not  been  tried 
here? — No. 

10349.  Has  there  been  any  attempt  to  put  up  a  depot 
of  any  kind,  either  municipally  or  under  the  Women's 
National  Health  Association? — No,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

10350.  Have  you  any  figures  to  support  your 
evidence  as  to  the  quality  of  the  milk? — Do  you  rnean 
of  our  own  milk  or  other  people's? 

10351.  Of  any  milk  sold  in  Newry? — I  have  heard 
that  the  fat  is  poor. 

10352.  You  are  not  supposing  that  water  has  been 
added? — No,  but  the  difficulty^  of  giving  fattening 
properties  to  the  milk. 

10353.  You  are  not  able  to  put  in  actual  figures  as 
to  the  exact  proportion  of  cream  you  have  found  in 
the  milk?— No. 

10354.  Does  auy  milk  come  into  Newrv  from  the 
creamery  districts? — No. 

10355.  Mr.  CAirPBELL. — Are  there  anv  creameries  in 
this  district  at  all? — There  is  one  at  Wliitecross. 

10356.  How  far  is  that  away? — About  ten  miles 
away. 

10357.  Too  far  to  send  separated  milk  here? — Yes. 

10358.  Do  you  think  that  there  are  persons  between 

here  and  Whitecross  who  send  in  milk  to  Newry?  I 

should  think  so. 

10359.  The  milk  is  there  if  people  will  buy? — There 
is  no  railway  communication  with  Whitecross. 

10360.  Between  here  and  there  is  it  a  good  tillage 
district? — I  do  not  fancy  it  is. 

10361.  Is  there  milk  produced  between  here  and 
Whitecross  ? — \  es. 

10362.  All  the  way?— That  I  cannot  really  say. 

10363.  You  think,  at  any  rate,  that  between  here 
and  there  there  is  milk  produced  that  might  come  to 
Newry  if  there  was  a  better  demand  for  it  than  at 
Whitecross  ? — Yes. 

10364.  You  keep  your  own  cows? — Yes. 

10365.  What  do  you  feed  them  on  at  this 
the  year? — Cotton  cake,  meal,  bran  and  roots. 

10366.  Are  they  the  average  type  of  cow?- 
they  are  rather  a  different  type.  '  I  think  it  is  a  better 
type  than  the  ordinary  country  type. 

10367.  Do  you  make  butter? — Yes. 

10368.  Do  you  find  that  the  milk  from  your  cows 
yields  less  fat  than  is  usually  understood  \o  be  the 
average  quality?— Yes ;  we  keep  Jerseys  as  well  to- 
make  up  the  quality. 

10369.  Do  vou  find 
Yes. 


time  of 
I  fancv 


it  necessary  to  keep  Jerseys? — 
kept  Jerseys? — I  should 


10370.  How  long  have  you 
say  about  four  years. 

10371.  And  before  that  tlie  milk  was  extremely  poor?' 
— It  was. 

10372.  Did  you  ever  test  it?— I  should  think  we  did 
test  it.  We  must  have.  It  just  came  up  to  the 
standard,  but  no  more. 

10373.  Is  it  a  popular  idea  that  the  milk  produced 
in  Newry  is  poor? — Some  is  poor  and  some  is  not 
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.  10374.  Is  it  from  what  you  heard  that  you  say  it 
is  poor? — My  own  knowledge  of  the  milk  is  that  what 
was  bought  was  poor.  We  bought  milk  before  we  kept 
our  own  cows. 

10375.  Poorer  than  when  you  got  the  Jerseys? — Yes. 

10376.  Suppose  that  you  take  the  ordinary  cows,  and 
take  them  to  any  other  district,  would  they  not  give 
poor  milk  also  as  compared  with  the  Jerseys? — Yes, 
as  compared  with  the  Jerseys  they  would. 

10377.  You  have  never  heard  of  any  prosecutions  in 
Newry  for  milk  being  poor — for  selling  milk  deficient 
in  fat? — I  do  not  think  so. 

10378.  And  you  have  an  officer  taking  samples 
occasionally? — I  presume  so. 

10379.  Mr.  Wilson. — You  are  not  in  the  Town 
Council  yourself? — No. 

10380.  Mr.  Campbeli-. — Are  you  interested  in  goats? 
— No.    We  have  only  hearsay  evidence  about  goats. 

10881.  Have  you  any  experience  of  them  at  all? — 
Not  personally. 

10382.  Do  the  poor  people  keep  them  as  a  rule? — 
Some  do. 

10383.  But  you  are  not  able  of  your  own  knowledge 
to  say  whether  they  are  good  milkers? — No. 

10384.  Or  good  value?— No. 

10385.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — Do  you  think  that 
the  use  of  milk  has  diminished  in  Newry  within 
the  last  few  years? — I  was  trying  to  find  out  about 
that,  but  could  not  get  any  definite  figures  about  it. 

10386.  It  might  be  much  the  same  as  it  was 
previously? — The  number  of  people  have  declined  who 
supplied  the  milk,  and  therefore  one  would  suppose 
that  there  must  be  a  restriction  somewhere. 

10.387.  Your  nurses  are  doing  educational  work  in 
impressing  on  the  poor  the  desirability  of  getting  good 
milk? — Yes-  They  are  trying  to  get  milk  used  instead 
of  other  things. 


10388.  What  other  things?— Tea  and  porter,  and 
things  of  that  sort. 

10389.  Miss  McNeill. — In  your  nurse's  report,  has 
she  given  you  an  account  of  summer  sickness  amongst 
babies? — There  is  a  good  deal. 

10390.  Do  you  know  if  many  of  tha  infants  die? — I 
do  not  know  that  the  mortality  is  great. 

10391.  Would  you  approve  of  the  long  tube  bottles 
being  prohibited  by  law? — I  know  a  case  recently  that 
came  under  my  notice,  where  a  child  was  ill,  and  they 
changed  the  bottle.    It  must  have  been  contaminated. 

10392.  Would  you  approve  of  a  legal  prohibition 
against  the  use  of  the  long  tube  bottle? — I  do  not 
see  any  reason  why  there  should  not  be.  I  think 
education  will  soon  get  them  to  stop  the  long  tube 
bottle. 

10393.  Can  you  tell  anything  of  the  class  of  shop 
that  sells  milk  in  small  quantities-  Do  they  sell  other 
things — groceries? — Yes. 

10394.  With  regard  to  the  inspection  of  the  dairies, 
from  your  own  experience  how  often  does  that  take 
place? — They  have  been  to  see  our  dairy. 

10395.  About  how  often?— That  I  really  do  not 
know. 

10396.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  any  difficulty  in 
regard  to  those  engaged  in  looking  after  the  milk  in 
your  own  premises — are  they  cleanly  in  their  habits? — 
Yes.  The  younger  generation  understand  the  necessity 
for  cleanliness  better  than  the  older  generation. 

10397.  They  had  become  accustomed  to  careless 
habits,  and  the  difficulty  was  to  root  these  out? — Yes. 

■  10398.  Is  it  men  that  are  employed  in  connection 
with  the  dairies? — Yes. 

10399.  You  think  it  needs  constant  supervision  from 
the  person  responsible  for  the  management  of  the  place 
to  keep  the  standard  of  cleanliness  up  to  a  certain 
cffi.ciency? — I  feel  certain  of  it. 

10400.  I  am  afraid  your  experience  is  not  different 
from  that  of  other  people? — No. 
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10401.  The  Chairman. — Are  you  a  resident  in  the 
country  or  in  the  town  of  Newry? — In  the  country, 
at  Jerretspass. 

10402.  How  far  is  that  from  Newry? — About  three 
English  miles. 

10403.  Are  you  interested  in  agriculture? — Yes,  I 
follow  it. 

10404.  And  in  the  dairy  industry? — Yes,  I  have  been 
in  it  for  the  last  sixteen  years. 

10405.  Do  you  send  any  milk  into  Newry? — Yes. 

10406.  Has  the  demand  for  milk  in  your  experience 
increased  or  diminished  in  the  town? — In  my 
experience  it  has  considerably  increased. 

10407.  Are  you  in  Newry  Rural  District? — Yes,  in 
Newry  No.  2  District. 

10408.  Have  they  an  inspector  appointed  to  look 
after  the  provisions  of  the  Dairies  and  Cowsheds 
Order? — Yes,  they  have  two  inspectors. 

10409.  Have  they  a  veterinary  inspector? — Yes. 

10410.  Do  the  inspectors  visit  your  premises? — 
Regularly. 

10411.  Have  you  any  reason  to  complain  of  the 
conditions  imposed  by  the  Order? — None  whatever. 
We  appreciate  them  rather. 

10412.  You  do  not  think  they  are  unreasonable  or 
drastic,  or  impose  too  much  expense  on  those  engaged 
in  the  milk  trade? — No. 

10413.  What  class  of  cow  do  you  keep  in  your  dairy? 
— The  ordinary  cross-bred  shorthorn  cow. 

10414-  Is  the  land  in  your  district  of  good  quality? — 
Yes;  we  have  no  reason  to  complain,  provided  it  is 
properly  cultivated. 

10415.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  getting  your  milk 
up  to  the  legal  standard? — No. 

10416.  Do  you  give  your  cows  artificial  food  when 
on  grass? — Yes,  with  the  exception  of  the  month  of 
June. 

10417.  And  you  find  that  you  can  keep  the  milk  up 
to  the  standard  by  properly  looking  after  your  cows? — 
We  find  generally  that  you  cannot  feed  quality  into  the 
milk  unless  you  have  a  proper  breed.  No  matter  how 
you  feed  a  cow  that  gives  a  poor  quality  of  milk,  you 
cannot  make  her  give  quality;  you  must  have  it  in 
ihe  breed  of  the  cow. 

10418.  Is  it  a  question  of  personal  knowledge  in  the 
selection  of  the  type  of  animal  that  is  likely  to  be  a 


good  dairy  cow? — You  can  hardly  tell  except  by 
testing.  The  Jersey  cow,  for  instance,  you  will  almost 
invariably  get  her  to  give  rich  milk. 

10419.  I  am  rather  dealing  with  the  ordinary  com- 
mercial cow,  that  the  cow-keeper  may  buy  at  the  fair 
or  market.  Do  you  think  any  man  possesses  knowledge 
that  would  enable  him  to  select  a  cow  that  would  be 
likely  to  be  a  good  dairy  cow? — I  do  not  think  so. 
lou  get  people  who  will  profess  to  know;  but  my 
experience  is  that,  unless  you  get  your  cows  tested, 
you  cannot  come  to  what  you  would  call  any  sort  of 
knowledge  with  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  milk  that 
they  would  give. 

10420.  What  practice  do  you  follow — do  you  keep 
your  cows  year  in  year  out,  or  only  milk  them  for 
one  period? — When  we  get  a  good  "cow  we  stick  to 
her;  but  she  is  difficult  to  procure. 

10421.  Where  do  you  buy  your  cows  as  a  rule? — In 
the  neighbouring  fairs — Poyntzpass,  Dundalk,  and 
other  places  around. 

10422.  Do  you  think  the  milk-producing  quality  of 
the  cow  has  improved  or  decreased? — Fifteen  years 
ago  it  was  much  easier  to  get  a  good  milking  cow  than 
it  is  now. 

10423.  The  milking  qualities  have  deteriorated. 
Wliat  do  you  attribute  that  to? — The  theory  I  hold  is 
breeding  from  bulls  of  a  non-milking  strain. '  The  great 
majority  of  the  shorthorns  are  beef  cattle. 

10424.  And  you  think  that  has  proved  detrimental 
to  the  milk  production? — Yes. 

10425.  Do  you  ever  breed  the  heifers  you  rear? — 
Well,  I  have  bred  a  few.  I  breed  a  few  every  year, 
but  I  find  it  unsatisfactory  by  the  ordinary  commercial 
pure-bred  shorthorn  bull. 

10426.  You  do  not  think  he  is  an  animal  that  begets 
a  progeny  remarkable  for  milking  qualities? — He  is 
not. 

10427.  Can  you  suggest  any  other  breed  that  would 
be  likely  to  improve  the  milking  quality? — I  do  not 
think  we  can  get  a  better  animal  than  the  shorthorn, 
provided  the  milking  qualities  are  looked  after  better. 

10428.  You  think  it  is  a  question  of  selection?  Yes. 

10429.  And  you  think  that  the  premium  bulls  ought 
to  be  selected  with  some  record  to  prove  that  they 

came  from  a  line  that  were  profitable  dairy  animals?  

Yes,  it  would  meet  the  case. 

2S 
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]n430.  Do  you  think  too  much  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  question  of  conformation  and  size  and 
appearance,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  milking  properties 
of  such  animals? — I  believe  it  has,  because  during 
these  last  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  all  the  best  bulls  of 
that  description  have  been  picked  up  for  exportation 
to  the  Argentine,  where  they  want  an  animal  that  will 
produce  beef.  They  do  not  care  whether  they  will 
give  milk  or  not. 

10431.  You  believe  this  fact  has  operated  on  the 
minds  of  the  people  who  keep  pure-bred  herds  of 
shorthorns,  and  that  they  ignore  the  milking  properties 
to  a  very  great  extent? — Undoubtedly.  I  know  a  great 
many  herds  of  pure-bred  cows — gentlemen  who  keep 
from  20  to  30  pure-bred  shorthorns — and  you  could 
not  get  five  out  of  twenty  that  you  could  call  good 
dairy  cows.  The  udders  have  gone  out  of  shape 
entirely.  Some  of  the  cows  would  not  rear  their  own 
calves.  In  fact,  I  get  them  myself,  and  I  have  found 
them  most  unsatisfactory  and  most  unprofitable  as 
dairy  cattle. 

10432.  Do  you  keep  milk  records? — We  do.  We 
weigh  our  cows'  milk  once  a  week. 

10438.  What  do  you  call  a  reasonable  standard  of 
milk  yield  in  an  ordinary  cow  for  a  period  of  twelve 
months? — From  700  gallons  up.  I  would  not  like  to 
keep  a  cow  that  would  give  less. 

104.34.  You  think  a  dairy  cow  that  would  yield  less 
is  not  verv  profitable? — She  is  not. 

10485.  What  is  your  heaviest  yield?— 1,200  gallons. 
I  have  tested  a  cow  during  the  past  twelve  months  and 
she  gave  1,200  gallons. 

10486.  Mr.  Wilson. — Is  she  one  of  your  own  breed- 
ing?— She  is  one  that  I  purchased- 

10487.  Mr.  Campbell. — What  bull  was  she  got  by? 
— I  cannot  say.  I  purchased  her  in  the  ordinary  way, 
and  the  gentleman  I  got  her  from  did  not  know  any- 
thing  about  her  breed. 

10488.  Dr.  Moorhead. — She  is  a  young  cow? — She 
is  about  seven  years  old,  and  not  so  mvich  to  look  at. 

10489.  The  Chairman. — Had  you  an  idea  that  you 
were  buying  a  cow  that  was  likely  to  prove  very  useful? 
— No,  there  was  nothing  in  her  appearance  that  would 
lead  you  to  believe  that  she  would  be  such  a  profitable 
animal.  I  thought  she  would  be  a  cow  that  would 
give  me  about  800  gallons. 

10440.  Have  you  tested  her  milk  for  quality? — Only 
by  churning. 

10441.  How  does  this  cow  compare  with  other  cows 
that  yield  a  lesser  quantity? — I  think  cows  yielding 
less  quantity  would  give  more  butter  according  to  the 
number  of  quarts  of  milk. 

10442.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  this  cow's 
milk,  if  tested  alone  in  the  ordinarv  way,  would  not 
reach  the  legal  standard  of  butter  fat? — I  believe  it 
would.  She  would  give  in  full  milk  about  1^  lbs.  of 
butter  in  the  day.  She  would  give  about  22  quarts 
of  milk. 

10443.  Have  you  had  her  for  long? — Two  years. 

10444.  Have  you  bred  from  her? — Yes. 

1044.5.  What  sort  of  calves  has  she  produced? — I 
cannot  say  that  there  is  anything  remarkable  about 
the  calves. 

10446.  Have  you  got  them? — I  have  got  a  couple  of 
them. 

10447.  Do  you  believe  in  the  law  of  heredity  in 
res'STd  to  milk  production? — I  do,  sir,  strongly. 

10448.  Have  you  ever  had  any  trouble  with  tuber- 
culosis among  your  cattle? — No,  nothing  of  any  con- 
seQuence- 

10449.  No  serious  loss? — None,  never.  We  have  no 
right  way  of  coming  to  a  knowledge  except  by  testing. 

104,50.  Are  your  herd  subjected  to  the  tuberculin 
test?— No. 

10451.  Have  you  ever  had  reason  to  suspect  that  an 
animal  of  yours  was  suffering  from  tuberculosis? — Yes, 
in  several  instances. 

104.52.  What  action  was  taken  in  regard  to  these? — 
I  got  rid  of  them. 

10458.  Were  they  discovered  by  the  veterinary 
inspector  ? — No. 

10454.  He  has  not  directed  your  attention  to  these 
animals? — No. 

10455.  He  apparently  is  not  troublesome  as  an 
inspector? — There  is  no  one,  by  looking  at  an  animal, 
except  the  animal  is  very  far  gone,  that  would  know 
snything  was  wrong  except  by  applying  the  test. 

10456.  Do  you  believe  in  the  test? — Yes. 


10457.  Have  you  tried  it? — For  pure-bred  animals, 
I  have. 

10458.  Have  you  proved  that  the  result  of  the  test 
was  reliable  at  the  post  mortem  examination? — Yes, 
in  several  instances. 

10459.  Have  you  ever  found  it  to  err? — No. 

10460.  We  have  been  told  that  such  things  have 
happened? — I  have  never  known  of  one.  When  the 
animals  were  killed  there  was  generally  a  sign  more 
or  less.  If  a  cow  is  suffering  from  a  severe  cold  and 
tested  I  believe  she  would  react,  but  if  she  is  in  good 
health  and  reacts  I  would  be  very  suspicious. 

10461.  Would  you  consider  it  unreasonable  to 
slaughter  all  reacting  cows? — Well,  it  is  a  question  I 
could  hardly  answer.  If  they  would  react  I  certainly 
think  they  should  be  isolated  until  they  would  be 
tested  again. 

10462.  You  think  thev  should  be  under  observation? 
—Yes. 

10463.  I  am  afraid  if  all  reacters  were  slaughtered 
it  would  not  help  to  increase  the  milk  supply? — 
Certainly  it  would  not. 

10464.  Have  you  ever  seen  the  tuberculin  test  applied 
to  a  whole  herd? — Not  a  dairy  herd.  As  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  I  would  think  that  would  be  a  very 
wise  thing  to  be  adopted — that  is,  to  have  all  dairy 
cows  put  under  test,  and  weed  out  every  cow  that 
was  suspected.  I  believe  that  is  the  one  way  they 
will  get  rid  of  tuberculosis. 

10465.  Are    milk    records    usually    kept    in  your 
district? — No.    I  find  it  is  exceptional. 

10466.  Would  that  not  be  instructive? — Yes. 

10467.  Do  you  not  think  the  cow-keepers  are  rather 
working  in  the  dark  in  the  majority  of  instances — that 
they  may  have  an  idea  that  a  certain  cow,  which  gives 
a  heavy  yield  of  milk  for  two  or  three  months,  is  a 
valuable  dairy  cow ;  but  when  they  come  to  test  her 
yield  for  the  whole  year  they  find  she  is  otherwise? — 
Yes,  that  has  occurred. 

10468.  And  do  you  not  think  that  the  keeping  of 
records  is  the  only  conclusive  method  by  which  cow- 
keepers  can  arrive  at  an  accurate  conclusion  regarding 
the  yield  of  their  cows? — Yes,  I  believe  it  is  the  only 
satisfactory  evidence  that  they  have. 

10469.  Does  the  veterinary  inspector  ever  make  any 
examination  of  the  cows  with  regard  to  their  udders? — 
Yes,  he  examines  all  their  udders  every  time  he  comes. 

10470.  And  he  has  not  complained  to  you  that  he 
had  suspicions  with  regard  to  any  of  your  stock? — 
Never. 

10471.  Is  the  price  of  milk  increasing  or  diminishing? 
— This  has  been  a  disastrous  winter  for  the  dairymen. 
Foods  were  almost  double  in  price. 

10472.  Has  there  been  any  increase  in  the  price  of 
milk  in  consequence  of  the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
keeping  cows? — Last  August  the  price  was  up  by  a 
halfpenny  a  quart,  but  there  has  been  no  advance  during 
the  ^viIlter  more  than  any  other  winter. 

10473.  Did   that  lead   to    any   diminution    in  the 
demand? — No. 

10474.  The  increased  price  did  not  lead  to  any 
diminution  in  the  demand? — There  was  no  diminution 
whatever. 

10475.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  class  of  people 
who  use  your  milk  in  the  town? — We  supply  milk  to 
some  of  the  very  best  class  of  people  in  the  town, 
and  to  the  very  poorest. 

10476.  What  supply  of  milk  would  be  taken  in  for 
a  family  consisting  of  six  or  seven  persons — father, 
mother,  and  four  or  five  children? — We  are  supplying 
small  dairies  in  the  town. 

10477.  You  do  not  deliver  in  small  quantities? — No. 

10478.  Is  the  price  at  which  you  sell  to  the  purveyors 
less  than  the  price  at  which  you  deliver  to  private 
customers? — Yes,  a  halfpenny  a  quart  less. 

10479.  So  that  the  purveyors  have  a  profit  on  the 
resale  of  a  halfpenny  a  quart? — Yes. 

10480.  Are  they  careful  about  the  manner  in  which 
they  keep  the  milk — these  small  shopkeepers? — Yes, 
and  samples  of  their  milk  have  been  taken  from  time 
to  time,  and  there  never  has  been  any  complaint  so 
far  as  I  know. 

10481.  No  prosecutions  have  been  instituted? — No  | 
There  was  one  prosecution   against    one    lady  that 
retailed  it,  but  there  was  no  conviction.    It  was  found 
that  she  offered  the  inspector  milk  that  came  in  that 
morning,  and  there  had  been  a  little  drop  left  in  the 

can  that  had  been  left  over  from  the  previous  day,  and 
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this  woman  admitted  that  she  had  skimmed  whatever 
cream  was  on  the  top  for  herself  and  her  family,  and 
she  told  that  to  the  inspector  when  he  came  in. 

10482.  It  was  felt  that  this  woman  made  a  bona  fide 
statement  and  did  not  seek  to  mislead? — That  is  so; 
she  did  not  seek  to  mislead. 

10483.  How  many  cows  do  you  keep  on  an  average? 
— Twenty  or  twenty-two. 

10484.  Are  many  farmers  in  your  district  engaged 
in  the  same  sort  of  trade  as  you  are  round  the  town? — 
There  are  not  so  many  as  there  used  to  be. 

1048.').  To  what  do"  you  attribute  the  limitation  in 
the  number? — It  is  one  of  the  severest  businesses  that 
a  man  can  be  engaged  in. 

10486.  It  is  exacting? — It  is  very  exacting. 

10487.  It  needs  constant  supervision? — Yes,  every 
day  of  the  week. 

10488.  With  regard  to  the  help  you  employ,  have  you 
any  difficulty  in  getting  people  to  look  after  your  cows 
for  the  seven  days  of  the  week?— We  have  a  difficulty; 
there  is  no  question  about  it. 

10489.  Is  that  an  increasing  or  a  diminishing 
difficulty? — It  is  greatly  increasing. 

10490.  To  what  do  "you  attribute  that;  is  it  the 
desire  for  enjoyment  and  freedom? — That  is  one  of 
the  things,  but'  I  think  it  is  also  due  to  the  scarcity 
of  labour. 

10491.  lou  have  a  scarcity  of  labour  in  your  district? 
— Yes,  it  is  very  great  at  present. 

10492.  Is  this  growing? — It  is  growing  very,  very 
largely  in  our  district.  We  have  a  hiring  market  in 
Newry  every  three  months,  and  we  find  it  is  very 
difficult  to  get  satisfactory  hands,  even  by  paying  them 
almost  double  the  wages  that  we  did  twenty  years  ago. 

10493.  Is  it  the  custom  to  board  the  hands  you 
employ?— Yes. 

10494.  All  the  hands  engaged  in  the  milk  trade  are 
kept  as  members  of  the  household? — They  are  kept  as 
members  of  our  household.  In  our  district  there  are 
many  public  works,  and  the  labouring  men  go  to  these. 

10495.  They  can  get  better  wages,  perhaps? — I  do 
not  think  so, "but  they  have  more  free  time. 

10496.  Dr.  Moorhead — ^What  wages  do  you  pay? — 
From  £10  to  £11,  and  more,  in  the  half  year,  with 
board  and  lodging. 

10497.  The  Chairman. — Now,  with  regard  to  the 
personal  habits  of  those  engaged  in  the  handling  of  the 
milk,  is  there  any  difficulty  in  keeping  them  up  to  the 
standard  of  cleanliness  you  would  desire? — When  we 
get  a  new  hand  we  have  to  look  after  him  for  a  little 
time.  Sometimes  they  have  been  engaged  in  places 
where  they  were  not  so  particular. 

10498.  is  any  inspection  made  by  the  inspectors 
during  the  milking  hours? — Very  often.  That  is  the 
time  they  nearly  always  come. 

10499.  Do  they  pay  particular  attention  to  that  pro- 
vision of  the  Order  compelling  the  owner  to  see  that 
his  employees  are  cleanly  in  their  habits;  that  they 
milk  with  clean  hands,  and  that  their  clothes  are  not 
in  an  objectionable  condition? — They  never  have  made 
any  complaint.  Our  assistants  have  always  been 
accustomed  to  wash  their  hands  and  the  cows'  udders 
before  milking.    That  is  a  rule. 

10500.  That  is  a  rule  that  you  adopted  of  your  own 
volition  and  independent  of  inspection? — Yes;  before 
there  was  inspection  we  did  that  for  our  own  sake. 

10501.  Is  it  a  practice  largely  followed  by  those 
engaged  in  the  trade? — I  do  not  think  it  is  largely 
enough  followed. 

10502.  But  you  do  not  think  it  is  an  unreasonable 
condition  to  impose? — No. 

10503.  Has  any  outbreak  of  illness  ever  been  traced 
to  the  milk  supply  in  this  town  from  an  outside 
district? — None  that  ever  has  been  traced  directly  to 
the  milk  supply.  There  was  an  outbreak  last  year, 
but  it  was  not  proved  that  it  was  due  to  the  milk. 

10504.  It  was  a  case  of  suspicion  only? — Yes. 

10505.  Has  any  attempt  ever  been  made  by  the 
Public  Health  Authority  in  Newry  to  make  any 
inspection  in  the  rural  districts  from  which  milk  is 
supplied  to  the  town? — Not  unless  by  a  veterinary 
surgeon. 

10506.  What  I  wanted  to  know  is  this — whether  the 
urban  authorities  ever  sought  to  make  an  independent 
inspection  of  any  dairies  in  the  rural  districts  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  conditions  under  which  the 
milk  is  produced?— They  do  it  by  their  veterinary 
inspector. 

10507.  Is  he  the  veterinary  inspector  of  the  urban 
or  rural  district? — The  Newry  urban.  The  layman  is 
for  the  rural  district- 


10508.  The  veterinary  inspector  is  the  officer  of  the 
Urban  Council? — Yes. 

10509.  And  he  goes  into  your  district  and  makes  an 
inspection,  and  his  authority  is  not  questioned? — Yes, 
he  goes  to  anyone  supplying  milk  in  the  town. 

10510.  Mr.  Wilson.— You  do  not  resent  that? — No, 
we  welcome  him. 

10511.  What  distance  are  you  from  a  creamery? — 
Five  short  miles. 

10512.  You  never  send  milk  there? — No,  it  would  not 
pay  any  man  to  send  milk  there. 

10513.  I  suppose  there  are  men  who  do  it? — If  they 
do  that,  I  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  saying 
they  do  it  at  a  loss. 

10514.  Lady  Everard. — What  is  the  price  of  milk 
at  the  creamery? — I  think  it  is  fourpence  a  gallon, 
and  the  skim  milk  is  returned- 

10515.  The  Chairman. — Do  the  creameries  work  in 
the  winter? — Not  continuously-  I  think  they  get  very 
little  to  do  in  the  winter. 

10516.  They  only  work  a  day  or  two  in  the  week? — 
Yes. 

10517.  Do  you  keep  up  your  supply  in  the  winter 
as  in  the  summer? — Yes. 

10518.  You  never  suiier  any  loss  by  reason  of  having 
a  portion  of  your  consignment  coming  back  unsold? — 
No.  We  generally  provide  for  that.  We  want  some 
butter  for  our  own  family. 

10519.  Is  it  a  difficulty  of  the  trade  that  the  demand 
is  so  unstable  that  a  man  may  for  five  days  have  all 
his  milk  sold  and  the  sixth  day  find  some  gallons 
returned  unsold? — As  a  general  rule,  we  do  not  com- 
plain of  that.  We  generally  know  what  our  customers 
want.    They  may  fall  off  a  few  gallons- 

10520.  If  one  wants  less  another  might  want  tnore, 
and  so  it  equalises  itself  largely? — Yes. 

10521.  Has  the  price  of  cows  increased  or  diminidhed? 
— Increased  considerably.  I'or  instance,  a  cow  that 
we  would  buy  for  £16  fifteen  years  ago,  we  would  have 
to  pay  £'2'2  now  for  her. 

10522.  That  is  an  enormous  increase? — 'That  has 
been  my  experience. 

10523.  And  you  are  not  talking  of  an  exceptional 
time,  but  you  are  talking  of  the  average  price  for  twelve 
months — taking  the  summer  and  winter  together? — 
Yes.  You  might  get  a  cow  a  little  cheaper  in  March 
and  April,  but  once  you  come  up  to  July  again  any 
decrease  will  be  restored.  If  you  want  a  really  good 
cow  you  have  to  pay  a  fancy  price. 

10524.  Do  you  think  it  economic  to  buy  the  best 
class  of  cow? — Yes,  for  the  purpose  I  would  require  it. 

10525.  The  animal  that  has  proved  so  profitable,  she 
was  nothing  special  to  look  at? — No-  She  cost  me 
about  £17. 

10526.  Dr.  Moorhead. — Would  you  describe  her  as 
the  old  Irish  cow? — No.  She  is  of  the  shorthorn  type. 
I  find  if  we  can  get  a  Jersey  strain  in  our  shorthorns 
that  they  are  very  profitable  cows.  If  we  can  get  a 
cow,  for  instance,  with  a  black  mouth  or  an  orange  skin. 
For  a  general  purpose  cow  I  find  them  to  be  about 
the  best  cow  in  the  country — a  cross  between  a  good 
Jersey  and  a  shorthorn. 

10527.  You  would  not  have  the  first  cross? — Yes,  it 
is  the  first  cross  I  would  have. 

10528.  What  type  would  she  assume? — She  would 
have  a  black  nose  generally,  and  something  of  the 
Jersey  about  her,  but  still  be  a  bigger  beast  than  the 
Jersey. 

10529.  What  colour? — I  have  seen  them  of  the  colour 
of  a  shorthorn  and  some  the  colour  of  the  Jersey. 

10530-  Have  you  seen  some  of  them  that  came  out 
the  entire  Jersey  colour? — Not  quite. 

10531.  Predominating? — Yes. 

10532.  And  you  would  like  that  better  than  one 
showing  a  larger  infusion  of  the  shorthorn  blood? — If 
she  was  a  cow  with  a  good  udder  I  would  prefer  one 
that  would  take  after  the  shorthorn. 

10583.  Your  own  particular  taste  runs  towards  the 
shorthorn  ? — Yes. 

10534.  Is  it  a  practice  in  this  district  to  cross  Jersey 
bulls  with  shorthorns? — There  are  few  Jerseys  around 
our  neighbourhood.  I  generally  keep  a  pure-bred 
shorthorn. 

10535.  What  sort  of  animals  would  they  make  for 
beef? — The  heifers  would  make  fairly  good  beef,  but 
I  don't  think  they  would  make  as  good  beef  as  the 
shorthorns. 
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10536.  Would  not  the  bullocks  be  of  less  value?— 
Yes.  If  you  could  get  them  all  heifers  it  would  be 
all  right. 

10537.  You  do  think  that  it  is  the  best  type  for 
milk  production  that  you  know  of  at  the  present  time? 
— I  would  not  say  that.  There  is  no  one  the  best 
type,  but  as  far  as  my  experience  goes  I  have  seen 
these  coming  out  very  well,  making  general  utility 
cows;  nice,  good  size,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
rich  and  good  milkers. 

10538.  Would  they  have  the  inherent  quality  of  the 
Jersey  in  the  richness  of  the  milk? — That  is  what  I 
have  found. 

10539.  Lady  Everard. — You  say  that  the  price  of 
milch  cows  has  gone  up  greatly? — Yes. 

10540.  When  did  the  rise  begin? — It  has  been  going 
On  generally  for  the  last  ten  years. 

10541.  Are  all  the  calves  reared  in  this  neighbour- 
hood?— Yes,  most  of  them  are  reared. 

10542.  Do  you  consider  that  the  best  milch  cows 
are  being  exported  out  of  the  country? — Undoubtedly  a 
large  percentage  go  out  of  the  country. 

10543.  I  mean  the  well-bred  in-calf  heifers,  do  you 
find  that  they  are  leaving  the  country? — Undoubtedly 
they  are. 

10544.  How  many  quarts  of  milk  do  you  consider 
go  to  make  a  pound  of  butter? — About  ten,  on  an 
average.  I  have  found  less.  I  have  found  eight  and 
a  half  quarts.    It  would  be  rich  milk. 

10545.  Do  you  ever  test  for  fat  and  solids  in  the  milk? 
— I  have  not  a  tester,  but  the  test  that  I  make  is,  I  put 
the  cows'  milk  morning  and  evening  and  churn  it,  and 
we  get  a  very  good  idea  of  the  quality  of  the  milk 
in  that  way. 

10546.  Is  there  a  shortage  of  milk  amongst  the 
labourers  in  your  district? — Well,  I  cannot  say  that 
there  is  any  reason  to  complain  in  our  district.  There 
are  generally  small  cow-keepers  who  give  labourers 
milk. 

10547.  The  Chairman. — You  don't  sell  to  labourers? 
No. 

10548.  Lady  Everard. — Are  there  many  Union 
cottages  in  your  neighbourhood? — Only  two  at 
present,  but  a  great  many  are  in  contemplation.  We 
will  have  a  great  many  more  in  a  short  time. 

10549.  Does  the  farmer  give  the  labourer  milk  as 
part  of  his  wages? — Some  of  them  do. 

10550.  The  Chairman. — There  is  no  universal  custom? 
—No. 

10551.  Lady  Everard. — Would  you  approve  of 
people  engaged  in  the  milking  being  subjected  to  the 
Widal  test^— do  you  know  the  test? — No. 

105.52.  It  is  to  find  out  if  there  is  a  typhoid  carrier? — 
That  has  not  been  carried  out  in  our  neighbourhood. 

10553.  Of  course,  you  know  it  is  only  milk  that 
comes  under  the  Order? — Yes. 

10554.  Would  you  approve  of  all  the  by-products  of 
milk  being  put  under  the  Qrder — butter,  'cheese,  skim 
milk,  and  separated  milk?— Yes.  I  think  it  is  a  silly 
thing  that  milk  alone  should  be  under  the  Order. 

10555.  The  Chairman — You  would  have  no  objection  to 
licensing  dairymen? — I  think  they  ought  to  be  licensed. 

10556.  Would  you  approve  of  it? — I  certainly  would. 

10557.  Dr.  Moorhead. — Do  you  have  your  cows 
tested  with  the  tuberculin  test? — No.  I  have  never 
had  them  tested  with  the  tuberculin  test.  It  would 
be  a  very  expensive  thing  for  a  man  to  do  by  himself. 
It  would  cost,  say,  £1  for  each  cow,  and  that  would 
mean   something  serious. 

10558.  You_  never  buy  a  cow  that  is  certified?  If 

we  were  buying  a  valuable  pure-bred  cow  or  bull  we 
would  ask  for  a  certificate.  All  our  premium  bulls  are 
subjected  to  the  tuberculin  test. 

10559.  Do  you  have  your  cows  milked  in  the  same 
shed  as  that  in  which  they  are  fed? — Yes,  always. 

10560.  Do  your  men  use  overalls? — Yes. 

10561.  Do  you  chill  the  milk  before  you  send  it  out? 
— Yes.  I  have  followed  that  practice,  but  strange  to 
say  people  in  the  town  prefer  the  milk  hot.  For  what 
reason  I  don't  know,  except  they  think  that  they  get 
more  cream.    It  will  rise  quicker  to  the  top. 

10562.  Do  you  give  your  cows  hot  food? — Never. 

10563.  Do  you  give  them  pracked  oats?— "Ses,  and 
bran  and  meals. 

10564.  Lady  Everard.— Do  you  ever  try  ensilage  f— 
No,  we  think  it  would  taint  the  milk.       '  " 

10565.  You  strain  the  milk  before  .sending  it  out?— 
Yes,  it  is  strained  through  a  strainer,  and  also  through 
a  double  muslin  cloth. 


10566.  You  have  never  used  cotton  wool  in  the 
straining? — No.  We  like  to  have  the  rnilk  milked 
clean,  so  that  there  would  be  no  sediment  in  it, 

10567.  Dr.  Moorhead.— How  many  men  do  you 
employ  for  your  twenty-t\\o  cows? — Three  constantly 
milking,  and  I  always  take  a  hand  myself. 

10568.  What  would  you  consider  a  paying  price  to 
produce  milk  at? — W^e  would  not  consider  that  three- 
pence a  quart  this  winter  would  pay.  In  fact,  I  would 
not  continue  another  winter  supplying  milk  at  that 
price,  having  regard  to  the  price  of  feeding  stuffs. 

10509.  In  a  normal  season  would  a  shilling  a  gallon 
pay? — Yes. 

10570.  You  M'ould  not  like  to  get  less?— No.    I  would 
not  undertake  it  any  longer  at  less. 

10571.  Mr.  Wilson. — How  long  have  you  .been 
keeping  records? — Three  years  now.  We  have  some 
cows  under  the  Department  scheme. 

10572.  Are  you   working  in   conjunction  with  the 
Department? — Yes. 

10573.  Are  you  working  with  them  as  an  individual 
or  have  you  a  cow-testing  association? — I  am  working 
with  them  as:  an  individual.    We  have  no  association. 

10574.  What  is  your  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
prospects  of  forming  such  an  association? — I  think  it 
would  be  a  very  good  thing. 

10575.  Your  neighbours,  for  example,  must  be  taking 
a  certain  amount  of  interest  in  the  records  you  keep? — 
I  am  surprised  that  they  don't  take  an  interest  in 
this-  I  am  very  much  surprised.  I  don't  know  why 
the  people  in  the  country  don't  seem  to  take  the 
interest  in  it  that  they  should. 

10576.  Is  the  Jerretspass  Farmers'  Association  in 
existence? — Yes. 

10577.  And  are  they  familiar  with  what  you  afe 
doing? — Yes,  and  some  of  them  are  taking  up  the 
scheme  heartily.  I  don't  think  it  will  be  long  until 
we  have  a  milk-testing  association. 

10578.  There  is  not  much  expense  under  the  Depart- 
ment scheme  for  the  farmer? — No;  only  this  2s.  6d.  a 
cow. 

10579.  The  Chairman.— The  entry  fee?— Yes. 

10580.  Mr.  Wilson. — What  happens  in  your  case? — 
We  take  the  test  once  a  week,  and  the  inspector  drops 
in  any  time  and  checks  the  records. 

10581.  Is  the  inspector  from  the  county,  or  is  he  a 
whole-time  man  from  the  Department? — He  is  a  whole- 
time  man  from  the  Department. 

10582.  He  sees  the  quantity  that  each  individual 
cow  is  giving,  and  checks  that  with  the  records  you 
are  keeping? — Yes. 

10583.  Do  you  actually  keep  it  yourself  with  your 
own  hands? — Yes.  The  inspector  always  takes  a 
sample  for  analysis  any  time  he  comes. 

10584.  What  method  do  you  follow;  do  you  take  the 
calendar  year  from  January  to  December,  or  the  lacta- 
tion period  from  one  calving  to  another? — From  one 
calving  to  another. 

10585.  In  the  case  of  this  1,200  gallon  cow? — Yes, 
She  almost  milked  up  to  her  time  again.  She  milked 
for  about  forty-seven  weeks. 

10586.  If  you  put  that  cow  to  a  first-class  shorthorn 
bull,  and  got  a  bull  calf,  would  you  not  consider 
that  bull  calf  would  be  a  very  desirable  beast  to 
give  a  premium  to? — Yes,  if  his  sire  was  of  a  milking 
strain. 

10587.  You  would  put  more  weight  than  is  being 
done  on  a  milking  strain,  not  only  of  the  premium  bull, 
but  of  his  sire  again? — Yes. 

10588.  That  would  be  difficult  to  get  at  present?— 
Yes,  but  if  the  Department  would  specialise  in  seeing 
that  the  pure-bred  shorthorn  bulls  that  they  are  sending 
out  for  premiums  are  of  a  milking  strain. 

10589.  Have  you  ever  gone  into  the  question  of  the 
mi]k  shield? — les,  but  I  cannot  think  there  was  very 
much  in  it. 

10590.  Have  you  tried  to  compare  the  actual 
records  that  you  have  got  with  the  shield  appearance? — 
Yes.  I  have  looked  at  it  from  that  point  of  view,  but 
I  could  not  trace  that  there  was  very  much  connection. 

10591.  W'ith  regard  to  winter  dairying,  would  you  be 
strongly  of  opinion  that  without  some  system  of  cow- 
testing  such  as  you  are  carrying  out,  the  milk 
yield  could  not  be  very  much  improved — that  the 
cow-testing  is  essential? — It  certainly  is,  but  in  a 
great  mftnv  cases  they  don't  feed  their  cows  in  the 
winter  and  let  them  go  dry. 

10592.  You  say  you  had  some  experience  of  cows 
that  you  suspected  were  tuberculous? — Yes. 

10593.  And  you  got  rid  of  them?— Yes. 
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10594.  Part  of  our  duty  will  be  to  advise  some 
method  by  which  every  possible  animal  of  that  kind 
will  be  got  rid  of? — I  think  State  aid  should  come  in 
there. 

10595.  What  inducement  would  you  hold  out  to  the 
small  farmer  to  come  crying  for  the  vet.  the  first 
minute  he  suspected  a  cow  of  being  ill? — If  he  could 
get  partial  compensation. 

10596.  I  have  heard  it  suggested  that  if  a  farmer 
goes  to  the  local  authority's  vet.  with  a  complaint 
that  such  and  such  an  animal  appears  to  be  suspicious, 
he  should  get  full  compensation ;  but  that  if  the  vet. 
discovers  the  animal  on  his  rounds,  the  animal 
should  be  slaxightered  at  the  cost  of  the  owner? — It 
would  work  out  badly  for  the  owner. 

10597.  There  are  very  few  of  these  animals 
apparently — the  suspicious  ones  I  am  speaking  of? — I 
think  the  reason  that  it  is  thought  there  are  sO'  very 
few  of  them  is  because  people,  as  a  general  rule, 
don't  want  to  cry  out  that  they  have  tuberculous  cows. 
They  would  like  to  keep  it  as  quiet  as  they  possibly 
could. 

10598.  We  want  to  put  a  premivim  on  these  people 
coming  to  the  vet.  and  telling  him  that  they  have  an 
animal  that  they  are  suspicious  about? — Until  there 
is  State  aid  they  won't  do  it. 

10599.  Suppose  the  Government  stepped  in  and  said 
"  we  will  give  full  compensation  "? — I  believe  you 
would  not  have  a  tuberculous  cow  in  five  years  in  the 
country,  or  in  seven  years.  It  is  want  of  compensation 
that  deters  them. 

10600.  In  your  own  case,  what  was  it  that  made 
you  suspicious? — If  I  see  a  cow  coughing  or  getting 
dry  in  her  coat  I  would  begin  to  get  suspicious,  and 
get  rid  of  her  somehow,  as  best  I  could. 

10601-2.  You  are  going  to  breed  from  this  1,200  gallon 
cow  and  keep  the  heifer  calves? 

Mr.  Campbell. — What  bull  are  you  using  to  this 
cow  now? — I  am  using  a  bull  at  the  present  time  bred 
from  one  of  those  dairy  cows. 

10603.  He  is  not  pure-bred? — No.  I  would  prefer  a 
pure-bred,  if  I  could  get  them  with  any  sort  of  milk 
records.  We  have  had  one  of  these  bulls  in  the 
neighbourhood — a  bull  bred  by  Mr.  Hobbs,  of  England. 

10604.  What  stock  is  that  bull  leaving? — Good  stock. 
I  have  four  heifers  from  him  at  present. 

10605.  Is  the  bull  a  good-looking  bull? — Yes.  He 
was  sold.  There  was  not  sufficient  public  spirit  in 
the  country  to  keep  him  there;  he  is  gone  to  Antrim. 

10606.  He  is  not  lost  to  the  country? — No. 

10607.  How  did  you  select  the  bull  you  are  using? — 
The  bull  that  I  am  using  at  thei  present  time  is  a  pure- 
bred bull,  and  I  cannot  give  you  any  record  of  that 
pure-bred  bull's  milking  strain.  '  He  was  a  bull  I 
bought  in  Belfast,  and  crossed  him  with  some  of  these 
good  milking  cows,  and  kept  one  of  his  progeny. 

10608.  Your  present  one  is  of  your  own  breeding? 
— Yes. 

10609.  If  you  had  not  one  of  your  own  breeding,  how 
would  you  proceed  to  get  a  bull  of  a  milking  strain? — 
Unless  where  you  buy  a  non-pedigree  bull — for 
instance,  a  bull  that  has  been  selected  by  the  Depart- 
ment from  some  of  these  dairy  cows. 

10610.  Supposing  they  were  not  there? — If  they  were 
not  there  then  we  would  have  to  do  the  best  we  could. 

10611.  Mr.  Wilson.— If  they  are  not  there  it  is 
the  Departinent's  fault? — Yes.  The  Department,  I 
think,  are  not  taking  any  steps  up  to  the  present,  so 
far  as  I  can  see,  to  induce  men  to  breed  from  a 
milking  strain 

10612.  Mr.  Campbell. — You  have  in  your  own  case 
been  connected  with  the  Department  scheme? — I  can 
give  you  my  experience.  I  got  three  bulls.  I  bred 
three  bull  calves  from  these  cows  and  a  pure-bred  bull. 
I  took  them  to  Belfast  last  year  and  I  only  got 
commercial  prices  for  them;  they  were  not  selected 
because  they  were  not  the  square'  blocky  type. 

10613.  What  did  you  get  for  them?— £12  12s. 

10614.  They  were  not  very  good? — One  was  bred 
from  another  cow  that  had  given  me  1,200  gallons  of 
milk  in  the  year,  and  I  weighed  the  milk  and  had  it 
churned  several  times  during  that  time,  and  she  gave 
me  up  to  2  lbs.  and  2  ozs.  of  butter  for  one  day's  milk. 
That  bull  was  rejected  because  he  was  a  poll.  I  was 
asked  why  did  I  take  the  horns  off  him. 

10616.  Did  you  show  him  as  a  shorthorn? — No. 
10616.  What  did  you  show  him  as? — He  was  shown  as 
a  bull  bred  from  a  registered  dairy  cow. 


1.0617.  Did  you  give  in  any  name  to  him  as  a  breed? — 
I  just  put  him  in  as  a  bull  from  a  cow  under  tha 
Department's  dairy  scheme.  I  said  that  they  should 
not  have  selected  his  dam  as  she  was  a  "maol,"  or  poll. 

10618.  Are  there  many  of  these  "  maols  "  in  the 
district?— No. 

10619.  Would  you  be  inclined  to  make  them  the 
foundation  of  a  breed? — No.  The  dam  of  this  cow 
was  a  pure  white  cow — a  "maol  " — a  good  dairy  cow — 
a  cross  with  a  pure  shorthorn  bull  of  the  milking  type, 
and  she  was  a  shorthorn  in  every  shape  and  form, 
except  that  she  had  not  horns. 

10620.  The  Chairman.— Had  you  any  other  calf  that 
was  approved  of? — None  that  year.  The  bulls  that 
were  selected  were  of  the  thick,  blocky,  sliorthorn  type. 
The  milking  strain  of  the  dam  never  was  taken  into 
consideration  in  the  selection  of  these  bulls- 

10621.  They  went  in  for  conformation? — Yes. 

10622.  Mr.  Campbell. — Would  you  be  in  favour  of 
rejecting  conformation  altogether? — No. 

10623.  What  would  you  do? — I  would  try  to  get  con- 
formation together  with  work  at  the  pail.  You  cannot 
get  a  blocky  beast,  as  a  general  rule,  to  be  a  good 
milker. 

10624.  The  Chaibman. — At  that  sale  was  any  bull 
selected  by  the  Department  of  this  particular  type?— 
Yes. 

10625.  What  shape  were  they? — The  blocky,  short- 
horn type. 

10626.  It  sometimes  does  happen  that  the  conforma- 
tion may  come  right,  and  that  the  animal  also  may  be 
valuable  from  a  milk-producing  point  of  view? — It  may 
happen. 

10627.  As  a  rule  it  won't? — No.  The  good  dairy  cow 
has  a  narrow  front,  and  is  wedge-shaped  in  appearance. 

10628.  Do  you  really  think  that  it  is  almost  essential 
that  a  good  milking  cow  should-  be  lather  narrow 
in  front? — Yes;  that  is  to  say,  a  good  dairy  cow  should 
be  narrow,  wedge-shaped. 

10629.  I  know  that  the  idea  does  prevail  largely, 
that  they  should  be  always  of  that  particular  con- 
formation?— That  is  generally  the  shape  of  a  good  dairy 
cow;  and  they  are  rejected  by  the  Department. 

10630.  Mr.  Campbell. — I  think  you  are  somewhat 
opposed  to  the  Argentine  trade? — No,  because  if  I 
could  breed  bulls  for  the  Argentine  I  would  do  so. 

10631.  The  two  interests  are  conflicting? — They  are- 
They  should  h&  kept  separate  and  distinct.  A  man 
that  wants  to  breed  this  type  of  cattle  should  be  sub- 
sidised, too,  but  I  think  the  man  that  wants  to  breed 
dairy  cattle  should  get  some  inducement,  and  the 
Department  are  ofiering  some  inducement  at  the 
present  time. 

10632.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  giving  a  premium 
of  the  same  value  for  the  dairy  cow  as  for  the  other? — 
I  think  so. 

10633.  If  you  were  to  give  premiums  on  their  milk 
records,  and  the  milk  record  of  their  dams,  you  would 
get  a  large  number  of  these  by  and  by? — Yes. 

10634.  And  you  would  have  to  reduce  the  money  to 
let  it  go  round? — For  some  time  to  come.  If  the 
Department  would  say,  "  unless  you  keep  a  record  of 
your  pure-bred  cows  we  will  not  put  their  progeny  on 
as  premium  bulls." 

10635.  You  would  kill  the  Argentine  trade  with  a 
vengeance? — Tliat  trade  is  profitable  for  those  who  go 
in  for  it. 

10636.  Would  you  say  they  also  indirectly  benefit 
the  store  trade  of  the  country? — Yes. 

10637.  If  the  value  of  the  trade  depended  on  the 
price  they  get  for  the  Argentine,  that  would  be  very 
small? — It  would. 

10638.  But  they  go  to  Scotland  and  elsewhere  and 
buy  valuable  animals,  and  they  benefit  the  store  trade? 
— Yes,  they  have  done  that  to  a  large  extent. 

10639.  What  premium  would  you  be  satisfied  with 
for  bulls  that  were  put  on  purely  on  their  milking 
records,  paying  very  little  attention  to  "  blockiness  "? 
— We  would  like  bulls  of  a  fairly  good  shape. 

10640.  You  would  not  be  satisfied  with  that  by  and 
by.  You  want  their  records? — Yes.  In  Ayrshire  they 
keep  these  records  and  breed  from  these  bulls,  and  I 
think  they  look  for  some  shape  about  them,  as  well  as 
for  the  milk. 

10641.  But  not  the  beef  shape? — Yes.  Messrs. 
Hobbs  and  Son's  beasts,  while  they  don't  come  up  to 
the  standard  of  Argentine  beasts,  are  yet  a  fairly  good 
type  of  animal.  They  may  be  a  little  light  in  fronj, 
but  yet  I  think  the  progeny  would  make  good  stori« 
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10642.  That  is  only  one,  and  what  I  am  trying  to 
get  at  is  this— in  a  very  few  years  there  v.n.\\  be  a 
very  large  number  of  bulls  offered  as  a  result  of  these 
cow-testing  associations,  which  are  growing  very 
rapidly.  In  five  or  six  years  they  will  be  so  numerous 
that  if  we  are  going  to' give  them  premiums  on  their 
milking  qualities,  and  if  we  try  and  spread  them  all 
over  the  country,  we  will  not  have  enough  of  money. 
There  is  only  "money  to  give  a  thousand  premiums 
all  rovmd? — I  think  they  would  be  satisfied  with  a 
£10  premium. 

10643.  Would  they  be  satisfied  with  half  the  present 
premium? — That  is  ^67  10s.,  and  I  don't  think  anyone 
would  he  satisfied  with  that,  and  comply  with  the 
Department's  regulations. 

10644.  Do  you  find  the  records  take  a  little  time? — 
There  is  very  little  time  or  trouble,  once  you  get  into 
the  way  of  it. 

10645.  What  day  of  the  week  do  you  test? — Saturday 
suits  us  best  these  last  twelve  months. 

10646.  Do  you  know  that  there  is  an  increased  trade 
with  Great  Britain  for  tiie  best  milking  cows  in  recent 
years  ? — Yes. 

1Q647.  Which  corresponds  exactly  with  the  time 
that  you  began  to  get  good  cows? — Well,  yes. 

10648.  And  they  take  the  very  best  cows? — They 
take  the  best  they  can  get. 

10649.  Well,  they  are  taking  good  cows? — There  is 
no  question  of  it;  but  I  think  that  if  our  supply  was 
kept  up  there  would  be  as  many  heifers  kept  on  of  a 
good  milking  type  to  take  the  place  of  these. 

10050.  You  rather  indicated  that  they  were  fewer 
now,  and  that  that  was  due  to  the  bull? — I  have  kept 
my  best  heifer  calves  during  the  past  ten  years,  and 
I  found  often  my  very  best  cows  producing  heifers 
that  would  rear  their  own  calves.  I  attribute  it 
to  the  bull. 

10651.  Yes,  but  have  you  not  found  it  from  .your 
bull  of  a  milking  strain? — Not  to  the  same  degree. 

10652.  Have  you  found  that  the  same  bull  gives  you 
good  milkers  and  bad  milkers? — Yes. 

10653.  And  will  always  do  so  as  long  as  they  are 
cross-bred? — Yes,  until  we  get  pedigree. 

106.54.  Now,  with  regard  to  your  records,  don't  you 
find  this — don't  you  find  that  a  cow  that  gives  you  500 
gallons  this  year  may  give  you  800  or  900  gallons 
•  next  year? — Yes,  if  you  keep  her  on,  but  if  you  don't 

keep  her  on  you  don  t  know.  A  cow  that  will  give 
1,200  gallons  this  year  j'ou  could  not  expect  her  to 
give  it  next  year.  I  have  tried  this  particular  "  maol  " 
cow.  She  gave  1,200  gallons  one  year  and  the  next 
year  between  900  and  1,000  gallons,  and  she  went 
down  to  600  gallons,  fed  in  the  same  way  and  fed 
well  and  calving  about  the  same  period. 

10655.  So  that  you  must  not  put  too  much  stress  on 
the  records? — No.  If  you  get  a  cow  with  a  nice 
udder,  and  compare  her  with  the  beef  shorthorn  with 
an  udder  that  is  as  big  as  your  fist,  you  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  one  is  profitable  to  the  farmer  engaged 
in  the  milk  trade  and  that  the  other  is  not.  I  know 
it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  work  out,  this  Department 
dairy  scheme ;  but  I  think  they  are  working  on  straight 
lines. 

10656.  Is  not  there  a  danger  that  people  might  put 
too  much  faith  in  the  register? — Perhaps  they  may, 
but  we  cannot  get  away  from  the  fact  that  the  short- 
horn of  the  present  day  is  not  a  milker. 

10657.  With  regard  to  the  milk  supply  for  Newry, 
how  many  miles  do  you  live  from  the  town? — Three 
miles. 

10658.  Are  there  people  farther  off  than  you  sending 
milk  into  Newry? — No. 

10659.  Do  you  know  of  any  of  your  neighbours 
sending  milk  to  the  White  Cross  Creamerv? — No- 

10660.  "^Tiat  do  your  neighbours  do? — They  churn 
and  sell  the  butter  in  Newry,  and  they  also  sell  their 
buttermilk. 


10661.  What  do  they  get  for  their  buttermilk? — Six- 
pence or  sevenpence  a  dozen  quarts — about  a  halfpenny 
a  quart — and  they  get  thirteenpence  all  the  year  round 
for  the  butter. 

10662.  Taking  the  buttermilk  out  of  the  account,  are 
they  getting  more  than  if  they  were  sending  their 
milk  to  the  creamery? — Yes. 

10663.  In  other  words,  they  get  more  for  their  butter 
than  the  creamery  is  getting  for  its  butter? — No. 

10664.  Taking  "the  buttermilk  out  of  it,  they  are 
doing  no  better  than  the  creamery? — I  don't  know 
that.  Taking  an  average  of  thirteenpence  a  pound, 
they  would  not  get  that  from  the  creamery,  and  they 
are  getting  their  buttermilk  sold. 

10665.  It  is  the  buttermilk  that  is  paying  them? — 
Perhaps  it  is. 

10666.  They  are  only  getting  twopence  a  gallon  for 
their  buttermilk? — I  cannot  say,  because  I  am  not  in 
that  line. 

10667.  Is  there  a  good  demand  for  buttermilk  in 
Newry? — Yes. 

10668.  And  is  it  used  round  the  countryside? — Yes. 

10669.  Lady  EveRard. — For  what? — For  baking  and 
drinking. 

10670.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhodse. — You  spoke  of 
labourers  in  your  neighbourhood  getting  milk  supplies 
from  small  farmers  who  keep  one  or  two  cows? — Yes. 

10671.  I  suppose  the  Order  does  not  apply  to  these 
small  farmers? — No. 

10672.  The  Chairman. — They  are  not  inspected? — 
No. 

10673.  Or  registered?— No. 

10674.  Dr.  Moorhead. — In  the  fairs  that  you  attend 
do  you  notice  the  cows  being  milked? — They  are  not 
very  often  milked  in  the  fairs  unless  they  are  brought 
in  as  fresh  calvers,  and  when  the  cow  is  bought  the 
purchaser  will  try  to  get  some  of  the  milk  taken  from 
her  because  she  is  stocked,  which  is  an  iniquitous 
practice. 

10675.  What  class  of  people  milk  these  cows? — 
Sometimes  the  dealer's  man  or  the  man  who  buys  the 
cow. 

10676.  Are  they  not  milked  into  vessels? — Sometimes 
into  vessels  and  sometimes  on  to  the  ground. 

10677.  You  have  often  seen  them  milked  into  vessels- 
by  poor  people? — Yes. 

10678.  And,  of  course,  these  people's  condition  is 
very  uncleanly? — They  want  a  drop  of  milk,  and  they 
are  not  particular  how  they  get  it,  and  it  is  cheap. 

10679.  There  is  no  supervision  over  that? — No. 

10680.  The  Chairman — What  is  the  average  record 
of  yoiu-  entire  herd? — My  average  record  for  the  lasc 
twelve  months  for  twenty  cows  is  almost  800  gallons. 

10681.  That  is  extremely  good? — Yes,  but  I  should 
say  that  the  cows  are,  perhaps,  fed  better  than  the 
ordinary. 

10682.  You  have  not  brought  fresh  calving  cows  into 
the  herd  and  included  their  milk  in  it? — I  generally 
buy  a  good  springer  when  I  get  hold  of  her.  There  are 
three  or  four  getting  out  of  the  herd  every  year. 

10683.  You  eliminate  the  light  milkers? — Yes. 

10684.  Eight  hundred  gallons  is  a  very  good  record, 
is  it  not? — Yes. 

10685.  Mr.  Campbell. — There  are  some  good  milking 
cows  in  the  country  still? — Yes-  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  these  cows  are  not  of  my  breeding;  they  are 
bought  in. 

10686.  The  Chairman. — How  many  bulls  that  were 
offered  out  of  the  dairy  herd  were  selected  for  premiums 
in  Belfast? — Eight  or  ten. 

10687.  How  did  the  premium  bulls  sell? — A  few 
went  for  good  prices — that  is,  a  bull  much  of  the  short- 
horn shape. 

10688.  Lady  Everard. — What  do  you  call  good 
prices? — One  went  to  £35,  and  from  that  down  to  £20, 
according  to  the  shape,  but  the  premium,  of  course^ 
put  £10  on  to  the  value. 


Mr.  John  McDermott  examined. 


10689.  The  Chairman.— I  understand,  Mr.  McDermott, 
you  have  your  evidence  written  out? — Yes,  sir. 

7.0690.  It  is  mainly  on  insurance? — Yes. 

10691.  We  would  be  glad  if  you  read  it  for  us,  and 

♦ben  we  shall  ask  vou  questions  with  regard  to  it?  

Yes. 

10692-  Will  the  insurance  scheme  you  contemplate 
be  carried  on  by  the  creamery  society? — les,  and  it 


can  be  run  either  by  a  proprietary  or  co-operative 
creamery.  I  have  about  fourteen  years'  experience  of 
the  dairy  business.  During  that  time  I  notice  the 
supply  of  milk  getting  less  year  by  year.  This 
decrease  in  the  quantity  is  not  due  to  any  falling-off  in 
the  number  of  cows  kept.  I  believe  it  is  due  to  the 
degeneracy  of  the  cows,  so  far  as  their  milking  qualities 
are  concerned.    This  decline  in  the  milking  qualities 
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is  mainly  due  to  tlie  introduction  of  the  shorthorn 
breed  of  cattle,  and  it  is  mora  or  less  encouraged, 
unintentionally,  of  course,  by  some  of  our  agricultural 
shows.  My  reason  for  saying  this  is  due  to  an  incident 
that  occurred  about  four  years  ago.  A  gentleman 
called  on  me  and  asked  me  to  test  two  samples  of 
milk  which  he  had  taken  from  two  cows  which  he  had 
entered  for  competition  in  the  Dairy  Class  at  the 
Newry  Show,  which  was  to  be  held  in  a  few  days 
aftexwards.  I  tested  the  milk.  One  sample  contained 
2.5  per  cent,  and  the  other  2.8  per  cent,  of  fat-  I 
explained  to  him  that  both  samples  were  very  very  poor, 
and  he  said  he  expected  so  much,  and  told  me  that 
neither  of  the  cows  would  give  as  much  milk  as  would 
feed  her  own  calf.  Still  he  hoped  to  carry  off  the  first 
prize  for  the  best  dairy  cow  at  the  Show.  I  met  the 
man  at  the  Show.  Things  had  turned  out  as  he 
expected.  He  brought  me  to  see  his  cows.  He  was 
awarded  the  1st  and  2nd  prize.  He  said  to  me  that 
that  was  one  very  good  example  of  how  our  agricul- 
tural shows  were  helping  forward  the  dairying  industry 
of  Ireland,  and  enabling  our  farmers  to  compete  with 
the  Danish,  the  Canadian,  and  all  other  competitors. 
Another  practice  which  I  believe  has  a  very  injurious 
eSect  on  our  milk  supply  is  carried  on  in  this  locality, 
and  I  believe  in  a  good  many  other  parts  of  Ireland. 
"When  a  farmer  happens  to  have  a  really  good 
cow,  he  says,  "  there  is  a  good  deal  of  money  in 
her,"  and  that  he  will  dispose  of  her  in  order  to  get 
the  big'  price,  out  of  her.  She  is  purchased  for  a  dairy- 
man at  some  of  the  larger  cattle  markets,  such  as 
Belfast  or  Liverpool.  She  is  fed  well  and  milked  by 
this  man,  and  at  the  end  of  the  season  she  is  turned 
out  fat  to  the  butcher.  So  the  country  is  rid.  of  this 
good  cow  and  the  breed  of  her,  and  there  is  nothing 
left  in  the  country  to  breed  from,  only  a  very  inferior 
class  of  cow  of  no  particular  breed,  and  those  are 
crossed  by  our  famous  shorthorn  bulls.  Together  with 
getting  the  big  money  out  of  this  cow,  the  farmer  has 
another  reason  for  disposing  of  her,  viz.,  he  imagines 
that  because  she  is  a  really  good  milker  she  is  more 
liable  to  take  milk  fever  and  other  diseases,  and  that 
if  she  happens  to  die  he  has  nothing  to  fall  back  on, 
and  he  can  very  badly  put  up  with  the  loss.  Hence 
the  necessity  for  some  cheap  form  of  insurance,  that 
will  have  the  two-fold  object  of  indemnifying  the  farmer 
against  loss  through  the  death  of  his  cows,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  encouraging  a  larger  and  better  milk 
supply.  I  have  given  this  matter  a  good  deal  of 
thought  for  the  last  four  years,  and  as  a  result  I 
drafted  up  a  scheme  for  the  insurance  of  milch  cows, 
which  I  believe  will  remedy  a  good  many  of  the  defects 
both  in  our  cows  and  in  our  system  of  dairying.  It  is 
hardly  fair  to  give  this  scheme  its  present  name,  but 
for  want  of  a  better  name  I  called  it  "A  Milch  Cow 
Insurance  Scheme."  It  is  intended  to  do  far  more 
than  indemnify  the  farmer  against  loss  through  the 
death  of  his  cows.  The  main  objects  are  to  improve 
and  increase  the  milk  supply,  to  encourage  the  farmer 
to  raise  and  keep  good  milch  cows,  and  to  treat  them 
so  as  to  give  the  most  milk  possible.  It  will  give 
the  farmer  a  greater  interest  in  his  dairying  business. 
It  will  enable  the  creamery  to  insist  on  a  purer  and 
better  milk  supply,  and  it  will  create  a  more  friendly 
feeling  between  the  existing  creameries,  whether  co- 
operative, joint  stock,  or  proprietary.  If  properly 
organised  it  will  give  whatever  body  takes  it  up  a  more 
popular  control  over  the  creameries  than  either  of  the 
two  recognised  bodies  (the  D.A.T.I.  or  the  I.A.O.S.) 
have  at  the  present  time.  Objects  : — (1)  It  will 
indemnify  the  farmer  against  loss  through  the  death 
of  bis  cows  at  one-tenth  of  the  cost  that  any 
insurance  company  in  the  United  Kingdom  will  do  it 
for,  and  it  will  do  it  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  impossible 
for  disputes  or  litigation  to  creep  in.  It  is  automatic 
in  this  respect.  (2)  The  improvement  in  the  milk 
supply.  By  valuing  the  cows  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pensation on  the  basis  of  the  milk  yield,  you  encourage 
the  farmers  to  keep  a  better  class  of  cow,  feed  it  better, 
and  in  every  way  pay  greater  attention  to  his  dairy 
cattle.  (3)  It  will  give  the  farmej  a  greater  interest 
in  his  creamery,  because  by  having  a  better  supply  of 
milk  his  creamery  can  be  of  greater  benefit  to  him : 
and  he  will  understand  that  if  he  leaves  the  creamerj' 
for  any  trivial  matter  he  will  forfeit  his  claim  on  the 
insurance.  (4)  It  will  enable  the  creamery  to  insist 
on  a  purer  milk  supply.  The  farmer  will  send  cleaner 
iiiilk,  knowing  that  if  it  is  rejected  for  a  number  of 
times  it  will  reduce  the  amount  of  his  cheque  on  pay- 
day, and  reduce  the  amoimt  of  compensation  he  will 
be  entitled  to  on  the  death  of  any  of  his  cows,  and 


that  no  other  creamery  will  accept  the  milk  without 
written  authority  from  the  creamery  he  is  leaving,  and 
a  permit  from  the  covering  insurance  body.  (5)  It  will 
create  a  friendly  feeling  between  neighbouring 
creameries,  whether  co-operative  or  proprietary, 
because  it  will  stamp  out  what  is  known  as  overlapping. 
The  farmer  cannot  change  from  one  creamery  to 
another  at  will.  The  penalty  of  forfeiting  his  insurance 
is  enough  to  deter  him  from  this,  and  in  addition  the 
creamery  he  applies  to  cannot  admit  him  without 
written  authority  from  the  creamery  he  is  leaving, 
and  from  the  central  authority.  In  this  way  a  working 
agreement  or  connection  is  made  between  all  the 
creameries,  whether  co-operative  or  proprietary,  that 
may  join  in  the  scheme.  Thus  one  vital  mistake  made 
by  the  promoters  of  joint  efforts  in  dairying  in  Ireland 
will  be  remedied.  It  will  give  the  central  or  covering 
body  control  over  the  creameries  that  will  not  be 
resented  by  the  farmers,  because  the  farmer  will  then 
feel  that  he  is  deriving  some  benefit  from  the  central 
body.  That  is  what  I  have  to  state  so  far  as  the 
scheme  is  concerned.  The  next  thing  is  to  consider  it 
from  the  financial  point  of  vietv. 

10693.  You  are  going  to  deal  with  figures? — Yes. 
Perhaps  you  would  have  some  questions  to  ask. 

10694.  You  contemplate  that  the  governing  bodies 
that  would  put  this  insurance  scheme  into  operation  are 
the  creameries  themselves? — Yes. 

10695.  And  you  would  not  embrace  in  the  insurance 
scheme  any  cows  except  cows  that  were  yielding  milk 
for  the  creamery? — Yes. 

10696.  Are  you  identified  with  the  creamery  manage- 
ment yourself? — Yes;  I  am  the  manager  of  the 
Wliitecross  Creamery. 

10697.  Have  you  any  experience  of  the  production 
of  milk? — No.  I  know  the  supply  is  smaller.  The 
farmers  tell  me  that  no  matter  how  they  feed  their 
cow,  she  will  not  give  as  much  milk  as  cows  gave 
years  ago,  and  they  attribute  that  to  the  shoi'thorn. 

10698.  How  long  are  you  connected  with  the  White- 
cross  Creamery? — I  have  been  engaged  there  for 
fourteen  years. 

10699.  You  are  of  opinion  that  the  yield  has 
diminished,  though  the  number  of  cows  is  the  same? — 
Yes. 

10700.  Have  you  any  reason  to  complain  of  the 
condition  in  which  the  milk  is  sent  to  your  creamery? — 
No,  but  there  could  be  an  improvement- 

10701.  From  what  area  does  your  creamery  get  its 
supply? — There  are  three  auxiliaries.  It  would  mean 
an  area  from  the  centre  of  about  nine  miles. 

10702.  All  in  the  Co.  Armagh?— Yes. 

10703.  Mr.  Campbell. — A  radius  of  nine  miles? — On 
the  Newry  side  it  would  be  less  than  nine  miles. 

10704.  Do  you  supply  new  milk  from  your  creamery? 
— Yes,  we  send  milk  to  Belfast. 

10705.  All  the  year  round? — In  the  winter  months 
only.    Last  November  was  the  first  time  I  started  it. 

10706.  Has  any  complaint  ever  been  made  by  the 
Public  Health  Authority  of  Belfast  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  milk  sent  in  by  your  company? — No.  It  is 
always  pasteurised,  and  we  always  see  that  the  cans 
are  thoroughly  cleansed. 

10707.  Is  that  your  exclusive  trade  in  the  winter? — 
No. 

10708.  Do  you  make  butter  as  well? — Yes. 

10709.  Is  winter  dairying  carried  out  in  that  district? 
— No.  Our  supply  is  always  small  in  the  winter  time. 
It  is  not  sufficient  for  creamery  purposes. 

10710.  Is  the  winter  supply  an  increasing  or  a 
diminishing  quantity? — It  is  a  diminishing  quantity. 

10711.  What  do  you  attribute  that  to?— Some  of  the 
farmers  complain  that  no  matter  how  they  feed  their 
cows  they  will  not  give  a  good  supply. 

10712.  What  is  your  average  winter  price  for  the 
fa  rmer? — Fourpence-halfpenny  for  the  fat  contained  in 
a  gallon  of  milk. 

10713.  Mr.  Campbell. — In  the  summer  what  is  the 
average  price? — About  threepence-halfpenny. 

10714.  The  Chairman. — Is  the  milk  graded  in  any 
way? — It  is  tested  and  paid  for  in  proportion  to  the 
fat  contained.  We  have  three  auxiliaries  working  in 
connection  with  the  centre.  I  have  a  pasteurising 
plant  at  all  my  auxiliaries. 

10715.  You  do  no  trade  in  the  summer  season  wil' 
Belfast? — No,  we  have  only  tried  on  the  new  millv 
trade  with  Belfast  since  the  1st  of  November  last. 

10716.  Is  fourpence-halfpenny  the  best  result  you 
can  get  from  butter-making?— Yes,  at  the  present  time. 
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with  a  small  supplj'  of  milk,  you  cannot  pay  more. 
When  our  supply  was  larger  ten  years  ago  the  average 
price  was  fivepence. 

10717.  How  far  do  you  believe  the  food  supply  to 
the  cows  influences  the  quality  of  the  milk? — I  don't 
think  it  influences  it  at  all. 

10718.  And  that  the  power  of  giving  rich  milk  is 
inherent  in  the  animal? — Yes.  If  you  allow  a  cow  out 
on  after-grass  and  clover,  the  quality  of  the  milk  is 
injured  by  at  least  one  per  cent. 

10719.  Mr.  Campbell. — Does  she  come  back  again  in 
a  week? — Yes. 

10720.  The  Chairman. — Would  she  come  back  on  the 
same  feeding? — No- 

10721.  Why  do  you  instance  clover? — It  is  not  good 
feeding  for  butter  fat,  but  it  increases  the  quantity  of 
the  milk. 

10722.  Do  you  think  that  clover  is  the  least  valuable 
of  green  foods  for  producing  bvitter  fat? — Yes. 

10723.  And  the  after-grass  of  old  pasture  is  not  so 
harmful? — It  is  not. 

10724.  Are  the  cows  in  your  creamerj''  district  well 
and  scientifically  fed? — They  are  veiy  well  fed.  ■ 

10725.  And  well  looked  after?— Yes. 

10726.  And  the  milk  supply  sent  in  gives  evidence 
of  care  in  handling,  so  far  as  cleanliness  is  concerned? 
— It  is  returned  if  it  is  not  all  right. 

10727.  Have  you  to  return  it  often?— No. 

10728-  Is  it  known  that  the  supervision  is  strict, 
and  consequent  on  that  is  extra  care  taken? — Yes.  Our 
creamery  suffers  badly  from  the  Cowsheds  Order.  We 
believe  that  the  Order  is  a  really  good  Order,  but  that, 
as  it  is  administered  in  this  Union,  it  is  retarding,  rather 
than  promoting,  the  object  for  which  it  was  passed.  It  is 
sending  back  farmers  from  the  creamery  system  to  the 
old  system,  whereby  they  can  make  butter  in  any  con- 
dition. I  know  farmers  in  our  district  who  keep 
from  six  to  t^velve  cows.  They  churn  milk  at  home 
and  sell  in  Newry,  and  they  also  sell  the  buttermilk. 
The  Order  says  "  a  cowkeeper,  dairyman,  or  purveyor 
of  milk."  Our  local  authority  say  that  they  don't 
come  in  under  the  Order. 

10729.  If  the  Order  is  not  drawn  to  embrace  them 
you  think  it  should  be? — Yes,  it  should  apply  to  all 
cowkeepers. 

10730.  Even  although  thev  may  not  vend  the  milk 
at  all?— Yes. 

10731.  Do  you  retail  milk  in  the  creamery? — Any- 
time we  were  ever  applied  to  for  milk  we  sold  it. 

10732.  Even  in  small  quantities? — Even  halfpenny- 
orths. 

10733.  Your  principle  is  that  you  should  not  deprive 
the  poorer  people  of  an  important  article  of  diet  simply 
because  they  can  only  afford  to  buy  a  small  quantity? — 
We  would  be  only  too  pleased  to  supply  any  quantity, 
no  matter  how  small. 

10734.  Does  that  apply  to  creameries  generally  in 
the  North? — I  have  no  experience  about  other 
creameries. 

10735.  Have  you  learned  from  other  managers 
whether  the  custom  prevails? — I  saw  other  creameries 
where  people  get  buttermilk  or  skim  milk,  but  I  don't 
think  any  creamery  would  object  to  sell  milk. 

10736.  Your  creamerv  and  auxiliaries  sell  the  milk? 
—Yes. 

10737.  And  is  the  separated  milk  always  returned  to 
the  person  sending  in  the  pure  milk? — Yes. 

10738.  You  do  not  sell  it  separately? — No. 

10739.  There  is  no  demand  for  it  locally  ?— Yes.  They 
rear  all  their  calves  and  p^gs  on  skim  milk. 

10740.  Do  they  supply  the  deficiency  in  butter  fats 
by  other  foods? — Yes,  linseed. 

10741.  What  effect  has  that  on  the  store  stock  of  the 
country;  has  it  improved? — The  farmers  say  that  they 
can  get  as  good  prices  for  calves  fed  on  separated  milk 
and  linseed  as  other  farmers  who  feed  them  on  pure 
milk. 

10742.  At  what  age  do  they  sell  the  calves? — From 
fifteen  to  eighteen  months  old. 

10743.  Where  do  you  send  your  butter? — I  send  it 
to  Edinburgh  and  Belfast,  Livei-pool,  Glasgow,  and  to 
Inverness  and  Aberdeen. 

10744.  Have  you  a  constant  trade  with  merchants 
there? — In  Edinburgh  I  have,  when  I  can  supply  it. 

10745.  Would  you  get  a  better  price  for  your  butter 
if  you  had  a  continual  supply  for  twelve  months? — Yes, 
I  think  I  could  increase  the  price.  That  is  what  this 
insurance  scheme  is  intended  for — to  increase  the 
supply  and  improve  the  quality  of  the  cow. 


10746.  Are  they  the  ordinary  shorthorn  cross-bred 
cow  that  are  kept  in  your  district? — I  don't  believe 
they  are  of  any  particular  type. 

10747.  You  have  not  got  the  milk  of  any  Jersey? — 
No. 

10748.  Or  shorthorn  herd?— No. 

10749.  It  would  not  yield  much  return  at  creamery 
prices? — No. 

10750.  Mr.  Wilson. — Is  the  scheme  that  you  referred 
to  in  action? — It  is  at  present  in  operation  at  White- 
cross. 

10751.  Because  the  leaflet  you  sent  us  is  dated  the 
10th  of  Januarj-,  1910? — Since  then  it  has  been  put 
into  operation. 

10752.  And  you  will  describe  how  it  is  working. 
Last  June  twelvemonths  it  came  in  operation? — Yes- 

10753.  With  regard  to  the  selling  of  milk  by  the 
creamery,  we  have  had  evidence  that  in  certain 
creameries  throughout  the  country  the  committee  in 
charge  refused  to  sell  the  milk? — I  don't  think  any 
creamery  would  do  the  like  of  that. 

10734.  It  was  a  lady  who  told  us  that,  and  she  could 
not  give  the  reason.  Would  you  see  any  serious 
difficulty  in  making  it  obligatory  on  the  creamery  to 
sell  milk  when  asked? — I  would  see  no  difficulty  at 
all.  I  would  be  only  too  anxious  if  we  could  get  a 
sale.  If  we  could  get  a  market  for  sweet  milk  we 
would  not  make  butter. 

10755.  It  would  give  you  a  higher  return  than  the 
price  you  would  get  off  butter? — Yes. 

10756.  Have  you  sold  milk  in  Newry? — Yes. 

10757.  Has  it  occurred  to  you  or  to  your  committee 
to  do  so? — At  the  start  of  the  society  we  tried  to  sell 
pasteurised  milk  in  Newry,  but  it  was  new  to  the 
people.  They  did  not  care  abovit  the  taste  of  the 
pasteurised  milk,  and  besides  we  could  not  do  the 
pasteurising  at  the  time-    We  can  do  it  now. 

10758.  Why  I  ask  is  because  it  has  occurred  to  many 
of  VIS  in  going  around,  why,  with  a  large  price  which 
is  obtainable  for  milk  in  the  city  areas,  the  creameries 
don't  supply  milk  to  the  city  rather  than  make 
butter? — We  would  be  very  anxious  to  do  that.  The 
railway  companies  charge  high  rates.  I  would  not 
complain  so  much  of  the  rates  as  of  the  way  they 
handle  the  cans.  You  must  have  a  very  large  supply 
of  cans  in  order  to  carrv  on  a  city  milk  trade. 

10759.  They  get  damaged?— Yes.  If  we  added  the 
price  of  the  cans  to  the  charge  per  gallon  for  the 
transit  of  the  milk  it  would  send  up  the  expenses  high. 
If  the  railway  companies  would  ofier  better  facilities 
and  would  take  greater  care  of  the  cans  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  in  the  creameries  sending  on  milk  to  the 
cities. 

10760.  Have  you  any  idea  at  all  what  is  the  average 
yield  of  r.oilk  per  cow  among  j'our  clients? — About  400 
gallons,  roughly, 

10761.  The  Chairman. — That  is  an  estimate  of  the 
quantity  supplied? — Yes. 

10762.  Mr.  Wilson. — There  would  be  deductions 
from  that  for  the  farmer's  own  use? — 400  gallons  is 
what  the  farmer  would  supply  to  the  creamery,  and  I 
don't  believe  the  average  cow  would  give  more  than  400 
gallons. 

10763.  We  had  evidence  to-day  from  Jerretspass 
that  the  average  yield  of  a  herd  was  800  gallons? — The 
man  who  stated  that  did  not  measure  or  weigh  it. 

10764.  He  did? — That  would  not  represent  the  aver- 
age of  a  locality. 

10765.  It  was  the  average  of  his  cows? — The  average 
cow  woi.'ld  not  give  more  than  400  gallons. 

10766.  The  Chairman. — He  had  a  cow  that  gave 
1,200  gallons? — He  is  a  very  lucky  man. 

10767.  He  was  a  man  who  took  every  possible  care  of 
his  cows,  and  fed  them  on  artificial  feeding  for  eleven 
months.  Does  that  custom  prevail  in  vour  district? — 
No. 

10768.  Mr.  Wilson.— On  the  basis  of  400  gallons  on 
the  average,  or  500  gallons,  there  must  be  an  exceed- 
ingly sm.all  margin  of  profit? — I  believe  several  farmers 
are  losing  money.  They  pay  no  attention  at  all  to  the 
selection  of  the  cows. 

10769.  In  your  opinion,  if  it  were  possible  to  increase 
the  milk  yield  by  25  or  30  per  cent,  the  expense  of 
production  would  not  increase  in  proportion  obviously, 
and  it  would  leave  a  handsome  margin  of  profit? — Yes. 

10770.  And  that  would  bring  one  to  the  principle  of 
keeping  milk  records? — Yes. 

10771.  Has  anything  been  done  in  your  district  in 
that  respect? — No,  but  this   scheme   will   have  that 
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effect  so  far  as  the  herd  is  concerned.  By  introducing 
this  scheme  you  will  give  the  farmers  a  two-fold 
object. 

10772.  All  that  we  have  learned  about  the  Cow-test- 
ing Association  is  that  it  will  get  at  the  individual  cow? 
— By  introducing  this  scheme  you  will  give  the  farmer 
a  two-fold  object.  He  will  try  to  weed  out  his  bad 
cows  and  replace  them  by  good  milkers,  so  that 
indirectly  it  will  have  the  effect  of  the  Cow-testing 
Association. 

10773.  Mr.  Campbell. — What  is  the  test  of  your  milk 
in  summer? — The  average  would  be  about  3.5  per  cent, 
or  3.8. 

10774.  Is  the  country  from  which  you  draw  your 
milk  very  poor  land? — No.  It  is  not  very  rich  pasture 
either.    It  is  about  average  land. 

10775.  Have  you  noticed  any  difference  between  the 
quality  of  milk  from  poor  mountainy  farms  and  well 
managed  low  land  farms?— We  get  the  milk  from  the 
low  lands  and  the  mountains,  and  I  notice  that  the 
milk  from  the  mountains  is  richer.  I  noticed  that  the 
mountain  milk  showed  a  very  high  percentage  of  fat, 
and  I  got  it  tested- 

10776.  The  Chairman.— What  did  it  make?— That 
was  in  October,  and  I  think  it  tested  over  4  per  cent. 

10777.  Is  not  that  the  highest  time? — It  is  richer  in 
October  and  November  than  any  other  time  of  the  year. 

10778.  Mr.  Campbell. — Is  there  a  popular  opinion 
here  that  the  land  is  so  poor  that  it  will  not  produce 
rich  milk? — I  think  it  is  more  in  the  quality  of  the 
cow,  than  of  the  land. 

10779.  You  have  not  heard  that  opinion  expressed? — 
No. 

10780.  Is  your  land  granite  land? — No. 

10781.  You  say  you  have  sold  milk  to  persons  in 
pennyworths? — ^Yes,  but  it  is  seldom  it  is  asked. 

10782.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  do  it?— Yes. 

10783.  If  the  people  came  dribbling  in  all  the  morn- 
ing?— I  would  arrange  that. 

10784.  It  would  interfere  with  your  management  if 
the  people  came  in  that  way? — No.  We  could  put  a 
can  of  milk  aside  and  let  one  of  the  attendants  attend 
to  it.  They  come  that  way  for  buttermilk  aad  we 
don't  find  it  any  inconvenience. 

10785.  Do  they  come  for  it  at  different  times  of  the 
day?— Yes. 

10786.  Do  you  think  a  creamery  is  a  suitable  place 
for  retailing  milk? — I  don't  think  so. 

10787.  To  whom  do  you  retail  it — are  they  farm  la- 
bourers?— Yes. 

10788.  Are  these  farm  labourers  from  the  farms 
where  the  milk  comes  from? — No,  they  are  not.  They 
are  some  mill  workers  and  road  men. 

10789.  Do  the  farmers  supply  their  labourers  with 
milk  so  far  as  you  know? — Yes. 

10790.  Have  you  any  Union  cottages  in  your  dis- 
trict?—Yes. 

10791.  Who  supplies  the  occupants  of  these  with 
milk? — A  neighbouring  farmer. 

10792.  Does  the  farmer  who  supplies  them  send 
milk  to  the  creamery  as  well? — Yes. 

10793.  Are  you  aware  that  that  is  the  case? — I  am. 

10794.  You  think  that  is  pretty  general? — It  is. 
Any  farmer  would  not  object  to  sell  milk  if  he  got'  paid 
for  it.  They  would  rather  sell  it  to  a  labourer  at  a 
penny  a  pint  than  send  it  to  the  creamery. 

10795.  There  is  never  a  scarcity  in  your  district  for 
domestic  purposes? — No.  It  is  never  reduced  to 
famine. 

10796.  The  labourers  get  sufficient  you  think? — Yes. 

10797.  And  the  farmer's  family? — I  believe  they  get 
any  amount  of  it. 

10798.  There  is  no  talk  about  the  poorer  people  not 
getting  sufficient  milk? — No;  it  is  never  reduced  that 
low. 

10799.  From  how  near  to  Newry  do  you  draw  your 
milk  supply? — About  3i^  miles. 

10800.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  they  would  bring 
their  milk  to  you  for  3^d.  and  4d.  when  they  would  get 
a  better  price  in  Newry? — They  would  not  get  sale  for 
all  the  milk  in  Newry.  They  might  get  sale  for  it  in 
the  winter. 

10801.  What  do  they  get  in  Newry?— I  think  it  is 
never  less  than  8d.  a  gallon. 

10802.  Do  you  think  it  would  pay  a  man  to  buy 
milk  and  send  it  in  to  Newry,  instead  of  the  Newry 
man  trying  to  produce  it? — Yes.  If  I  could  get  a 
Newry  man  to  take  milk  from  me  at  8d.  a  gallon  I 
would  be  well  satisfied.  I  am  supplying  Belfast  at  9d. 
a  gallon,  and  it  costs  us  a  penny  to  send  it  there. 


10803.  Do  your  books  show  that  the  supply  of  milk 
is  going  down? — Yes. 

10804.  Do  they  show  that  the  supply  of  butter  is 
going  down? — For  tjhe  last  two  years  we  have  lost  cus- 
tomers on  account  of  the  Dairies  Order. 

10805.  The  quantity  of  milk,  you  say,  is  going 
down? — Yes. 

10806.  Do  you  think  that  is  the  case  all  over 
Ireland? — Yes. 

10807.  So  you  would  put  the  decrease  in  the  export 
of  butter  to  the  reduction  in  the  milk  supply? — Yes, 
that  the  qows  are  not  milking  so  well. 

10808.  And  you  say  that  no  matter  how  the  farmers 
feed  them,  they  will  not  give  a  large  quantity  of  milk? 
— That  is  so,  compared  with  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago. 

10809.  What  experience  have  you  of  ten  or  fifteen 
years  ago? — I  have  heard  the  farmers  complain. 

10810.  And  they  attribute  the  decrease  in  the  yield 
of  milk  to  what? — The  introduction  of  the  shorthorn 
bull. 

10811.  What  bulls  do  they  use?— Whatever  bull  is 
cheapest  and  nearest. 

10812.  Would  that  be  the  shorthorn?— There  are  lots 
of  them  about  the  country. 

10813.  Would  it  be  the  cheapest  bull? — As  a  rule, 
they  only  charge  2s.  or  2s.  6d.,  except  for  a  bull  that  is 
on  the  Department's  premium,  and  I  think  they  charge 
5s.  for  him. 

10814.  It  could  not  be  the  premium  bulls  that  are  at 
fault,  but  the  other  bulls? — No,  it  is  the  breed  of  the 
premium  bulls  that  is  at  fault. 

10815.  You  cannot  get  any  bull  that  is  not  a  progeny 
of  these  premium  bulls? — Hardly. 

10816.  Do  you  look  for  them? — I  went  myself  to  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  getting  a  bull  from  the  West  of 
Ireland  that  belonged  to  the  old  Irish  breed  of  cattle. 

10817.  What  is  he  like? — He  is  only  fourteen  months 
old.  He  has  the  appearance  of  coming  out  a  very  good 
bull.  They  say  he  has  a  nice  bone,  and  he  is  well 
shaped,  but  his  colour  is  not  so  good.  He  is  from  a 
good  milking  strain  of  cattle  from  the  old  Irish  breed. 

10818.  Dr.  Mooehead. — What  is  his  colour? — Roan. 
He  has  a  dark  streak  through  his  head.  He  is  a  kind 
of  brindle  and  they  call  him  a  "  branny  "  from  his 
colour. 

10819.  Mr.  Campbell.— An  old  Irish  breed?— Yes, 
but  the  people  don't  care  for  him  on  account  of  his 
colour. 

10820.  Mr.  Wilson. — Was  it  you  or  your  society 
bought  it? — Myself  personally.  The  dam  is  a  good 
milker.    She  is  brindled  also. 

10821.  Mr.  Campbell — Has  she  horns? — Yes. 

10822.  The  Chairman. — From  what  part  of  the  West 
did  you  get  the  bull? — County  Roscommon. 

10823.  Dr.  Moorhead. — To  what  temperature  do  you 
heat  milk  in  your  creamery? — 165  to  170  degrees. 

10824.  The  Chairman. — You  spoke  of  some  of  your 
clients  falling  off  on  account  of  the  Order? — Yes. 

10825.  Do  you  find  any  change  in  the  milk  supplied 
to  you  since  the  Order  came  out? — No.  We  always 
insisted  ou  clean  milk,  and  if  they  send  dirty  cans  I 
would  return  the  milk  or  write  to  them  about  it. 

10826.  So  you  think  you  had  accomplished  what  the 
Order  aimed  at  previous  to  the  introduction  of  the 
Order?— Yes. 

10827.  Dr.  Moorhead. — You  have  a  regular  pasteur- 
ising plant? — Not  for  our  cream,  but  we  have  for  the 
wliole  milk.  We  can  heat  the  whole  milk  up  to  195 
degrees. 

10828.  The  separated  milk  is  not  treated  at  all? — 
No;  but  even  if  milk  sent  to  a  creamery  is  not  heated 
up  to  pasteurising  point  it  is  purified.  The  separator 
is  one  of  the  best  filters  you  can  use  for  milk. 

10829.  The  Chairman. — Your  main  objection  to  the 
Order  is  that  it  does  not  apply  to  all  milk  products  as 
well  as  to  new  milk? — Yes,  because  it  does  not  apply 
to  every  cowkeeper. 

10830.  Mr.  W.  R.  Bell,  Clerk  of  the  Newry  Union. 
— Would  you  permit  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  ask  through 
you  a  question  of  the  witness?  I  am  hon.  secretary 
to  the  Newry  Show.  The  witness  has  made  a  state- 
ment that  is  not  correct.  Perhaps  you  would  permit 
me  to  ask  him  one  or  two  questions. 

The  Chairman. — I  would  prefer  you  put  them  on 
paper  and  I  will  try  and  elicit  the  information  you  re- 
quire from  the  witness. 

Mr.  Bell. — I  will  do  so. 

10831.  The  Chairman. — Will  you  kindly  go  on,  Mr. 
M'Dermott,  with  your  insurance  scheme? — Yes- 

10832.  We  would  be  glad  to  hear  what  you  have  to 
say  in  reference  to  the  financial  part  of  it? — I  would 
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.  leav^  out  the  marketable  value  of  the  cow  and  value 
ner  on  the  quantity  of  milk  she  gave.  My  system 
would  be  to  deduct  6d.  in  the  £  from  the  value  of  the 
farmer's  milk.  That  is  2^  per  cent.,  and  it  will  cover 
2  per  cent,  mortality  in  ca,ttle.  We  have  no  statistics 
in  the  United  Kingdom  giving  the , mortality  in  cattle, 
but  we  have  statistics  supplied  to  the  Department  in 
1910  from  Germany.  They  were  taken  from  133  es- 
tates in  Germany  for  a  period  of  four  years,  from  1903 
to  1907,  and  the  mortality  was  shown  to  be  I'lO.  In 
France  for  the  same  period  the  mortality  was  1'39,  so 
that  the  figures  that  1  have  given  will  cover  a  2  per 
cent,  mortality  and  leave  us  a  fairly  large  balance  to 
pay  for  covering  insurance-  The  charge  that  I  have 
fixed  would  w-ork  out  at  about,  3s.  2d.  a  cow  in  the 
year..  That  would  insure  a  cow  value  for  £12  and 
would  draw  the  farmer  compensation  for  £8  9s.  8d. 
If  the  farmer  can  increase  his  supply  of  milk,  his  price 
at  the  creamery  will  be  increased,  the  amount  for  each 
cow  will  be  increased,  and  the  amount  of  premium  is 
also  increased  in  proportion.  .If  he  increases  the  sup- 
ply of  milk,  he  increases  the  receipts,  from  his  milk,  the 
amount  from  each  cow;  the  amount  paid  into  insurance 
fund  is  increased  and  the  amount  of  compensation  is 
increased.  Say  that  a  society  has  about  2,000  cows, 
their  dealings  for  the  first  year  would  work  out  like 
this.  For  the  first  year  the  farmers  would  4erive  no 
benefit. 

10833.  You  are  modelling  your  scheme  on  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer's  scheme? — If  it  . were  made 
compulsory,  I  believe  it  would  do,  rnore  benefit  than 
the  Lloyd  George ,  scheme.  Say  a  society  has  2,000 
cows,  the  figures  will  work  out  at  3s.  2d.  a  cow.  .The 
total  revenue  would  be  £316  l3s-  4d.  On  the  other 
side,  we  would  pay  to  the  governing  ipsuranee  com- 
pany £1  affiliation  fee ;  5  per  cent,  of  revenue  to  cen- 


tral body,  £15  16s.,  leaving  £299  17s.  4d.  balance  of 
cash  in  hands,  and  the  second  year's  working  would 
be  : —  to  balance  on  hands  from  previous  year,  £299 
17s.  4d.,;  revenue  of  2,000  at  3s.  2d.,  £316  13s.  4d. ; 
interest  on  reserve  at  4  per  cent.,  £12;  price  of  forty 
hides  at  17s.  6d.  each,  £35;  total,  £663  10s.  8d.  On 
the  other  side  we  would  have — afiBliation  fee  to  central 
body,  £1;  5  per  cent,  of  revenue  as  .covex-ing  insur- 
ance, £15  16s.;  price  paid  for  forty  cows  at  £8  9s.  8d., 
£339  6s.  8d. ;  balance  cash  on  hands,  £307  .8s.  Say 
that  a  man  has  six  cows,  whose  milk  he  .sends  to  the 
creamery,  and  that  he  receives  £36  for  ,the  season :  that 
is  £6  per  cow.  We  look  on  each  of  his  cows  to  be  value 
for  £12.,  He  is  given  two-thirds  of  that  sum,.-  The 
whole  thing  is  automatic- 

10834.  The  price  is  assessed  autonaatitajly?— Yes; 
there  could  be  no  room  for  dispute.  At  the  end  of  the 
second  year  we  .have  £307  8s.  balance  cash  in  hands, 
so  that  we  have  increased  our  reserve  the  second  year 
from;  £299  17s.  4d.  to  £307  8s.  Od.— that  would  be  about 
£8.  A  federation  or  covering  body  can  be  formed  by 
a  number  of  creameries  (say,  100)  joining  together  and 
paying  5  per  cent,  of  their  revenue,  together  .with  £1 
as  ,  affiliation  fee,  into  a  common  fund,  the  governing 
body  to  be  managed  by  a  Committee  elected  by  the 
creameries  and  worked  in  conjunction  with  either  the 
I). A. T.I.  or  the  I.A-O.S. ;  the  covering  body  to  put 
£1  affiliation  fee  and,  say,  10  per  cent,  of  the  £15  16s. 
to  pay  management  expenses,  the  balance  of  the  £15 
16s.  to  go  into  a,  common  fund  , to  assist  societies 
having  a  death-rate  exceeding  2  per  cent.,  or  exceed- 
ing whatever  percentage  their  estimate  provides  for; 
the  covering  body  to  limit  this  liability  to,  say,  one- 
half  per  cent,  or  to  whatever  the  funds  will  permit. 
This  is  the  balance  sheet  or  cash  account  of  the  cover- 
ing body  with  100,  preameries  for  the  first. year. 


,.  Dr.  ■  1  .  -  .  .  iM 

.  ..i     V-  ii;    ;.    •>•-!      .■  ■     £        S.  d. 

.To  affiliation  fees,    .  ■   ■.     •  -       -       .  •    100    0  0 
,,  5  per  cent,    of   revenue,    100'  Crea- 

;    merles,  .       .       ....    1,580    0  0 


£1,680    0  0 


Cr.       •         '  -     ■  ■    '£■••  s.  d. 

By  Expenses,  being  affiliation  fee  and  10 
per  cent,  of  payments  of  Covering 
Society,'  .       -       -       .      257  10  0 

■  ,,  Balance  of  cash 'in  hands,  -       -       .    1,422  10  0 


£1,680    0  0 


Second  Year. 


Dr. 


To  Cash  on  hands,      '       "  \  . 

,,  Affiliation  fees,        ''.  ''"  '"  ". 

,,  Interest  on  reserve  at  2^-  per  cent.,  . 
,,  5  per    cent,    of    revenue    from  lOO 
creameries,     .       .       .       .    "  . 


£  s.  d. 

1,422  10  0 

100  0  0 

35  11  3 

1,580    0  0 

£3,138  "  1  3 


£     s.  d. 

By  Expenses,  as  in  first  year,  .  .  -  257  10  0 
,,  Assistance    to'  15    Creameries,  each 

paid  i  per  cent,  (full  liability),  .  1,272  10  0 
,,  Balance,  cash  on  hands,    .       .       .    1,608    1  3 


£3,138    1  3 


Each  of  the  creameries  assisted  should  be  compelled  to 
provide  for,  say,  a  half  per  cent,  higher  death-rate  in 
the  following  year.  This  will  increase  the  payments 
to  the  Governing  Bo.dy  and  minimise  their  risk. 

10835.  Have  all  the  contributors  to  your  creamery 
agreed-  to  '  this  scheme? — No.  Only  twenty -five 
joined,  because  I  got  no  person  but  myself  to  organise 
it.  Being  the  first  to  introduce  the  scheme,  they  were 
suspicious,  and  they  thought  I  wanted  to  make  some- 
thing out  of  it  myself,  and  they  wanted  to  watch  until 
they  saw  it  working.  We  worked  it  for  a  year  and  a 
half  with  twenty-five  members,  representing  125  cows, 
and  we  have  at  the  present  time  £11  Is-  lid.  on 
hands  after  we  paid  for  two  cows  that  were  lost. 

10836.  Mr.  Wilson.— You  enforced  the  clause  about 
gaining  nothing  the  first  year? — l^es. 

10837.  Mr.  Campbell. — Do  you  know  of  any  other 
creamery  that,  has  tajien  this  .up? — No.  It  was  talked 
about  by  other  creameries. 

10838.  Have  you  tried  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organi- 
sation Society  to  take  this  up? — Yes,  but  they  had  a 
scheme  of  their  own,  and  they  are  working  it  for  the 
last  ten  years  and  they  have  not  a  single  society  or- 
ganised yet.  I  have  made  no  provision  in  this  only 
what  would  pay  for  the  cow.  '  I  have  left  nothing  for 
salaries.  I  did  not  think  there  was  sufficient  money 
in  it  for  ariy  outside  body  to  take  up.  Then  again,  it 
was  a  new  thing.  ■   ,  • 

10839.  If  you  should  hit  on  a  bad  year  and  there  was 
an  epidemic,  you  would  be  wiped  oUt?— No'  insui-ance 
company  'will  bind  themselves  for  anything  excepting 
4- per  cent.'  An'y'year'we  would       able  to  meet  four 


per  cent.  Our  charges  will  cover  more  than  2  per  cent, 
mortality  in  the  first  year,  and  the  second  year  we 
charge  2  per  cent,  mortality  again.  We  would  then 
have  two  years'  income. 

10840.  The  Chairman. — Is  there  much  loss  experi- 
enced in  your  locality  by  tuberculous  cows? — I  have 
heard  of  only  one.  She  was  condemned  by  the  veteri- 
nary inspector  and  the  police  were  watching  her  for 
three  or  four  days  and  she  disappeared;  but  I  do  not 
believe  the  owner  did  away  with  her. 

10841.  You  have  not  heard  of  any  complaint  of  any 
serious  financial  loss  consequent  on  the  presence  of 
tuberculosis  amongst  the  cows? — No. 

10842-  And  you  have  not  heard  of  any  animal  being 
condemned  to  slaughter  by  the  veterinary  inspector? — 
No,  except  this  cow  that  I  mentioned.  I  do  not  know 
what  became  of  her. 

10843.  Is  milk  fever  at  all  prevalent  in  the  district? 
—Yes. 

10844.  It  is  not  a  curable  malady? — -Yes.  The 
malady  has  been  greatly  reduced  during  the  last  few 
years. 

10845.  Is  it  customary  for  cowkeepers  in  case  of  this 
disease  to  secure  a  veterinary  surgeon? — Yes. 

10846.  The  question  that  Mr.  Bell  wanted  to  ask  was 
thiS; — "  With  regard  to,  the  cows  that  you  said  had 
been  awarded  first  and  second  prize  at  the  Newry 
Show,  were  they  pure  bred  shorthorn  cows,  or  were 
they  common  dairy  cows"? — They  were  in  the  Dairy 
Class!  I  think  Mr.  Emerson  was  the  name  of 
the  man.  He  got  the  milk  tested  about  three  days 
before  the  show,  and  he  told  me  he  had  the  cows  en- 
tered for'  competition  in  the  Dairy  Class-    On  the  day 
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of  the  Show,  he  asked  me  to  see  his  cows,  and  stated 
that  he  ha;d  got  first  and  second  prizes,  and  he  said, 
"  that  is  what'  the  Shows  are  doing  to  improve  the 
milk  qualities  of  the  cows  in  Ireland."  He  said  he 
never  saw  such  tonifoolery. ' 

10847.  Those  were  animals  of  the  Stud  Book  confor- 
mation?— They  were  square,  big,  well-coloured  cows 
to  look  at  and  had  all  the  appearance  of  milk,  and  he 
told  me  that  they  had  a  very  small  yield  and  that  the 
qu'ilifcy  was  poor. 

10848.  The  Chairman  {to  Mr.  Bell).— That  is  all  you 
wanted  to  know,  Mr.  Bell? 

Mr.  Bell.— In  my  opinion,  Mr.  M'Dermott's  state- 
ment is  most  inaccurate.  I  am  confirrned  in  that 
opinion  by  my  colleague,  Mr.  Small,  who  was  Secretary 
to  the  Agricultural  Show  for  years.  No  gentleman  ,  of 
the  name  of  Emerson  had  exhibited  in  the  Dairy  Class- 

Witness. — I  said  I  think  the  name  was  Emerson.* 

Mr.  Bell.; — Both  of  the  cows  that  got  prizes  bad  a 
record  of  1,000  gallons. 

10849.  The  Chairman  (to  Witness).— Was  it  last  year 
this  occurred? — It  is  about  three:  or  four  years  ago.  I 
am  only  stating  what  occurred.  He  asked  me  to  test 
the  milk.  He  told  me  he  had  got  first  and  second 
prize  in  the  Dairy  Class,  and  he  said  he  never  saw  such 
a  fraud  in  his  life. 

Mr.  Bell. — If  you  will  permit  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
write  to  you,  I  will  look  up  the  record  of  the  Show  for 
twelve  years.    I,arn  absolutely  certain  that  Mr.,  M'Der- 


mott  is  wrong.  A'  statement  of  that  kind  is  a  discredit 
on  the  Show,  because  it  is  one  of  the  classes  that  we, 
have  been  most  anxious  to  irhproye.  We  have  spent 
a  great  deal  of  time  &nd  money  in  improving  that  class. 

IVit/iCss.— There  is  nothing  further  from  my  mind 
than  to  discredit  what  the  Show  is  doing,  because  I 
think  Mr.  Bell  cannot  deny  that  I  did  all  I  could  my- 
self to  assist  it. 

Mr.  Bell.—^o  doubt. 

Witness. — And  to  encourage  the  milk  supply,  I 
oSered  a  gold  medal,  so  I  do  r^ot  wan^  to  discredit  the 
Show.  - 

10850.  The  Chairman  (to  '  Witness).— 'S/^hat  ^  you 
wanted  to  convey,  as  I  understand,  was  that  a  certain 
type  of  animal,  which  is  sometimes  successful  as  a 
prize  winner  at  any  show,  is  not  necessarily  a  very  pro- 
fitable animal  to  keep  from  the  dairyman's  point  of 
view? — That  is  what  I, wanted  to  convey. 

10851.  — I  do  not  think  you,  have  conveyed  more  than, 
that? — I  know  that  Mr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Small  and  other 
men  who  are  connected  with  the  Ne^yry  Show  are,  doing 
a  great  deal  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  cow,  and  the 
position  of  the  farmers  of  the  locality. 

10852-  I  myself  have  had  some  experience  of  the 
Newry  Show,  and  I  know  it  is  an  extremely  well-man- 
aged, efficient,  and  interesting  show  to  witness? — The 
mistake  I  spoke  of  could  occur  at  Ballsbridge. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  M'Dermbtt,  for  your  evidence.  W^e 
are  very  much  obliged  to  you.    '  ' ' 


Mr.  F.  B.  Small  examined. 


10853.  The  Chairman. — Are  you  interested  in  agri- 
culture in  Poyntzpass  district,  Mr.  Small?— Yesv 

10854.  And  in  dairying? — Yes.  Up  to  a  year  or  two 
ago  I  sent'  my  milk  to  Belfast,  and  since  then  I  had  to 
stop,  as  I  could  not  get  labour.  I  had  to  give  up  the 
trade  on  account  of  that.  '  ■ 

10855.  You  gave  Up  the  dairying  industry ?— Yes,  as 
a  dairy,  but  we  keep  cows  for  our  own  use. 

10856.  You  have  ceased  to  be  a  seller  of  milk? — Yes.' 

10857.  Is  there  any  scarcity  of  milk  in  your  locality? 
— Amongst  the  working  classes  there  is.  They  do  not 
get  a  sufficient  quantity  for  their  families. 

10858.  Is  it  because  they  cannot  afford  to  buy  it  or 
is  it  because  it  is  not  available?— The  farmers  send 
their  milk  to'  Belfast  wholesale  and  do  not  sell  it  by 
retail. 

10859.  Do  the  farmers  who  employ  labourers  give 
milk  as  a  perquisite?— Yes,  a  certain  quantity  per  day; 
but  that  would  not  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  children 
in  a  proper  way. 

10860.  Do  you  think  the  humbler  classes  in  your  dis- 
trict appreciate  the  value  of  milk  as  a  food  for  their 
children?— I  do  not  think  th'ey  know  its  value  as  well 
as  they  should.  , 

10861.  -Does  that  prevent  inilk  being  more  generally 
used? — Yes. 

10862.  And  if  they  did  realise  what  enormous  value 
it  would  be  to  nourish  their  children  on,  do  you  think 
they  would  use  more  of  it?— Yes.  I  believe  they  could 
obtain  supplies'  if  a  demand  were  created. 

10863.  Do  you  think  that  the  fact  that  the  demand 
from  such  people  is  somewhat  fitful  would  interfere 
with  tlie  trade?  We  know  that,  these  people  are  some- 
times in  morQ  affluent  circumstances  than  at  others?  

There  would  not  be  a  uniform  demand. 

10864.  Is  yours  a  dairying  district? — No,  not  dairy- 
ing.   We  are  too  far  away  from  the  town. 

10865.  But  you  spoke  of  sending  milk  to  Belfast?— 
Yes. 

10866.  Do  others  send  milk  to  Belfast  from  your  dis- 
trict?— Yes,  nine  or  ten  from  my  district-, 

10867.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the ,  Belfast 
Public  Health  Authority  has  ever  questioned  the 
quality  of  the  milk  from  your  district  or  the  condition 
m  which  it  was  received  ?— They  sent  their  own  inspec- 
tors down  to  our  district. 

10868.  Were  they  afforded  facilities?— Yes,   in  all 
cases. 

10869.  And  this  action  on  their  part  was  not  re- 
sented?— I  heard  one  or  two  farmers  wondering  why 
they  came,  but  otherwise  they  were  well  received. 

10870.  There  was  no  hostile  demonstration?— No. 

10871.  We  had  evidence  that  they  were  not  always 
as  well  received  in  outside  areas,  even  close  to  Belfast, 

*  Subsequently,  the  witness  stated  that  the  name  was  Adamson, 


as  in  your'  district.  Ai;'e'  ybu  familiar  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order? — Yes.  , 
10872.  Do  you  think  they  are  too  exacting  on  the 
cowkeepers? — I  think  they  are  reasonable,  and  a  per- 
son who  wants  to  keep  a  clean  dairy  lias  no  reason  to 
complain. 

10373.  Has  there  been  much  loss  by  tuberculosis  in 
your  district? — I  have  myself  lost  a  good  many  cattle, 
and  also  some  of  my  neighbours  within  the  past  nine 
or  ten  years-  I  'myself  lost  four  within  the  past  two 
years. 

10874.  Were  the  animals  slaughtered? — Yes. 

10875.  By  the  order  of  the  Local  Authority ?— No, 
but  by  the  "  knacker." 

10876.  And  you  got  no  compensation? — No.  I 
bought  all  these  animals;  they  were  quite  healthy  at 
the  time  I  bought  them. 

10877.  They  .did  not  come  from  any  particular  dis- 
trict?—No. 

10878.  They  were  all  milch  cows?— Yes. 

10879.  And  apparently  healthy  and  sound  when  you 
bought  them? — Yes. 

10880-  How  long  did  they  take  to  develop  the  dis-  ■ 
ease? — One  in  less  than  two  years,  and  the  others  about 
three  yearp,  and  they  were,  very  useful  cows. 

10881.  Do  you  think  they  took  the  infection  one  from 
another? — I  do  not  know.  They  were  standing  in  dif- 
ferent places  in  the  byre. 

10882.  Had  they  been  exhibiting  symptoms  long 
previous  to  the  time  you  had'  them  slaughtered  9— 
About  ■  six  months.  There  was  one  wasting,  for 
about  six  months  before  she  was'  slaughtered.  I  did 
not  know  what  was  the  matter,  and  I  got  a  veterinary' 
surgeon.  • 

10883.1  Drd  he  subject  her  to  the  test? — No,'it'was 
not  necessary.  ,    ;  ,         :  , 

10884.  Was  the  diagnosis  confirmed  by  the  post- 
mortem examination? — Yes.  There  were  three  others' 
that  showed  some  symptoms. 

10885.  You  had  a  high    death-rate    amongst  your 
cattle? — Yes-  .  .  ,  ■  , 

1088(5.  How  many  cows  did  you  keep? — Twenty-five. 

10886a.  They  had  not  been  exposed  in  any  way,  and 
were  treated  in  the  ordinary  way? — Yes,  and  fed  in 
the  ordinary  way. 

10887.  Had  any  of  your  neighbours  a  similarly  un- 
pleasant experience? — There  would  be  three  that  haci 
the  same  experience.  I  think  I  was  more  "unfortunate 
than  the  majority. 

10888.  Eight  per  cent,  would  be  very  high?  Yes. 

10889.  You  have  considerable  experience  of  dairv 
cows;  do  you  think  the  dairy  cow  to-day  is  as  good 
a  dairy  animal  as  the  cow  you  were  familiar  with,  say, 
twenty  years  ago? — No,  it  is  of  inferior  value  gener- 
ally. 

and  that  he  lives  wit  hin  1|  miles  of  Poyntzpass,  Co.  Armagh. 
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10890.  From  the  milk  yielding  poiut  of  view? — Yes, 
and  the  rearing  of  store  stock  as  well-  I  remember 
about  thirty  years  ago  my  mother  getting  six  or  seven 
Irish  cows  and  they  were  crossed  with  shorthorn  bulls, 
and  I  knew  of  her  getting  £20  apiece  for  the  bullocks. 
We  bred  heifers  from  these  cows  crossed  with  a  short- 
horn. 

10891.  What  was  the  old  Irish  cow?— She  had  long 
horns,  and  some  had  no  horns  at  all.  She  was  a 
brindled  cow.  There  was  black  amongst  the  red  in  the 
colour. 

10892.  Would  store  animals  of  that  type  sell  very 
well? — I  would  not  buy  a  store  bullock  of  that  kind. 

10893.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  introduction 
of  the  shorthorn  milking  strain? — It  has  been  very  in- 
jurious. 

10894.  Have  you  ever  kept  pure-bred  shorthorns 
yourself? — Yes,  and  Lincoln  Reds.  They  were  not  any 
better.  I  had  ten  heifers  from  a  Lincoln  Red  bull,  and 
we  did  not  find  them  any  better. 

10895-  We  had  another  witness  who  spoke  well  of 
the  produce  of  the  Lincoln  Red  bull.  She  spoke  ex- 
tremely well  of  the  produce  and  said  that  they  were 
very  profitable  dairy  cows.  That  is  not  your  experi- 
ence?— No. 

10896.  We  were  also  informed  that  taking  them  as  a 
breed  they  were  no  better  than  the  shortliorns;  but 
that  one  breeder  weeded  out  the  light  milkers  and  im- 
proved the  whole  herd.  You  were  not  fortunate 
enough  to  get  into  that  herd? — No. 

10897.  What  do  you  call  a  good  milking  yield  of  an 
ordinarj"  pure-bred  shorthorn  cow? — It  is  very  hard  to 
find  the  average — it  would  be  very  low,  I  am  afraid. 

10898.  Have  you  kept  milk  records  at  all? — No,  sir. 

10899.  But  by  close  observation  and  watching  the 
yield  of  the  cows,  you  formed  an  estimate  of  the 
milking  qualities? — Yes. 

10900.  Can  you  suggest  any  method  by  which  the 
milking  yield  could  be  improved? — To  use  bulls  of  a 
milking  strain.  I  do  not  suppose  it  would  be  possible 
to  select  a  bull  of  one  dairy  herd,  but  I  would  go  back 
and  try  if  the  lineage  was  good- 

10901.  You  are  conscious  of  the  fact  that  for  the 
past  few  years  the  milk  yielding  properties  of  the  cow 
is  the  least  important  factor  that  the  breeders  look  to? 
— Yes.    They  do  not  look  to  the  milk  yield  at  all. 

10902.  With  regard  to  the  store  cattle  of  the  country, 
do  you  think  that  they  have  improved  or  disimproved? 
— I  think  latterly  that  they  have  not  improved  as  they 
should  have  improved.  I  think  they  are  at  a  stand- 
still so  far  as  improvement  is  concerned.  I  think  there 
were  as  good  store  cattle  in  the  country  ten  years  ago 
as  there  are  at  present. 

10903.  Have  you  ever  tried  a  cross  which  was  sug- 
gested to  us,  the  Ayrshire  and  the  Shorthorn  cow? — 
No,  but  in  the  Agricultural  Show  here  we  were  trying 
an  experiment  in  the  shape  of  some  Ayrshire  heifers  to 
cross  with  Shorthorns  for  milking  purposes,  and  we 
will  cross  the  heifers  from  these  with  the  Shorthorn 
bulls. 

10904.  How  would  that  afiect  the  store  stock?— The 
first  cross  would  not  affect  it  to  its  advantage,  but 
later  on  it  would  come  all  right. 

10905.  Mr.  Wilson. — Who  was  going  to  carry  out 
that  experiment? — Some  of  the  farmers  in  connection 
with  the  Newry  Agricultural  Show. 

10906.  The  Chairman. — This  was  one  of  the  sugges- 
tions you  had  before  the  Society? — Yes. 

10907.  I  suppose  no  record  was  kept  or  standard  of 
butter  fat  at  a  time  the  old  Irish  cow  was  in  vogue? — 
No. 

10908.  Has  the  price  of  cows  increased? — Yes. 

10909.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that? — The  ship- 
ping of  all  our  good  cows  out  of  the  country.  We  have 
not  so  many  good  j^oung  heifers  as  we  used  to  have. 

10910.  Is  there  any  milk  sent  to  creameries  from 
your  locality?— No.  We  gave  that  up.  There  was  no 
money  in  it. 

10911.  What  you  believe  is  that  where  mUk  can  be 
sold  pure  it  will  yield  a  better  profit  than  the  creamery 
can  afford  to  give? — Yes. 

10912-  Has  the  trade  in  milk  to  Belfast  diminished 
or  increased  in  your  locality? — It  is  increasing.  I 
was  the  first  to  start,  and  now  there  are  ten. 

10913.  Did  you  sell  to  a  local  purveyor? — I  sent  my 
ini'k  to  Mr.  Thomas  English. 

10914.  We  had  him  examined  before  us  in  Belfast. 
What  price  did  you  get? — I  get  6^.  and  8^d.  a  gallon. 


10915.  Is  winter  dairying  followed  in  your  district? 
— No,  except  these  nine  or  ten  men  who  send  milk  to 
Belfast.  They  are  bound  to  make  provision  for  a  sup- 
ply during  the  winter. 

10916.  They  have  to  supply  a  guaranteed  quantity? 
— Yes-  I  think  there  is  a  sliding  scale  of  a  few  gal- 
lons. 

10917.  Had  you  any  reason  to  complain  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  transit  was  carried  out  by  the  railway 
company — did  you  sustain  any  loss  of  cans  by  the  rough 
handling? — Sometimes  there  might  be  a  slight  short- 
age, but  we  were  inclined  to  blame  the  people  at  the 
other  end,  not  the  railway  company. 

10918.  It  was  not  a  serious  difficulty  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  trade? — No.  The  only  trouble  was  that  the 
trains  arrived  in  Belfast  too  late  in  the  morning. 

10919.  With  the  result  that  your  price  was  less? — 
Yes.  If  I  could  have  got  the  milk  in  at  8  o'clock  I 
could  have  got  at  least  Id.  a  gallon  more  for  it;  but  we 
could  not  get  that  done  as  the  trains  would  not  answer. 
If  sixty  or  one  hundred  farmers  would  combine  in  pro- 
viding a  pasteurising  plant  at  some  of  the  stations,  and 
send  pasteurised  milk  into  Newry,  Banbridge,  Portadown 
and  other  towns,  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea. 
With  regard  to  supplying  milk  to  Newry  and  towns  like 
that,  you  can  only  get  a  supply  from  a  limited  area, 
because  it  does  not  pay  you  to  send  milk  by  road  more 
than  two  Irish  miles.  You  could  not  have  the  milk  in 
proper  time  to  reach  the  breakfast  table  at  a  certain 
hour. 

10920.  That  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  creamery 
over  the  other  trade,  that  they  take  milk  at  different 
periods  of  the  day? — Yes- 

10921.  Whereas  if  you  are  supplying  customers 
direct  it  must  be  delivered  at  a  certain  time? — Yes. 

10922.  Was  it  through  a  co-operative  society  that 
yen  thought  this  pasteurising  plint  might  be  used  and 
worked? — Yes,  and  if  the  Department  -nould  approve 
of  the  matter,  to  subsidise  it  to  a  small  extent. 

10923.  Is  your  main  desire  in  pasteurising  to  keep 
the  milk  fresh  for  a  longer  time? — Yes. 

10924.  It  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  the 
foreign  matter? — For  both  purposes,  of  course. 

10925.  Would  your  ambition  be  to  produce  it  clean  and 
pure  in  the  first  instance,  in  order  to  avoid  pasteurising 
it  to  eliminate  foreign  substances? — I  would  start 
milking  clean.  If  you  do  not  start  clean,  you  cannot 
finish  clean. 

10926.  Pasteurisation  is  to  some  degree  helpful  if 
milk  is  not  carefully  handled,  but  your  main  purpose 
in  pasteurising  the  milk  would  be  in  order  to  keep  it 
sweet  that  it  might  be  available  for  use  for  a  longer 
period  ? — Yes. 

10927.  Is  the  prejudice  against  pasteurised  milk 
dying  out? — It  must  be  dying  out,  because  in  Belfast 
it  is  largely  used-  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  much 
pasteurising  in  local  towns. 

10928.  Lady  Everard. — Would  you  think  it  advis- 
able that  all  the  by-products  of  milk  should  be  under 
the  same  rules  as  pure  milk? — Yes,  most  strongly. 

10929.  Do  you  think  that  the  veterinary  inspector 
of  a  district  ought  to  be  a  whole-time  officer? — He  cer- 
tainly should  be. 

10930.  Do  you  think  that  he  should  be  appointed  by 
a  central  body  in  Dublin? — At  present  we  have  a  lay 
iiispector  and  a  veterinary  inspector,  too,  and  I  think 
the  veterinary  inspector  would  be  the  proper  person 
to  inspect  the  dairies  at  all  times. 

10931.  But  you  would  approve  of  him  being  a  whole 
time  officer,  having  no  practice  except  for  the  Council? 
— If  he  was  appointed  for  a  large  area. 

10932.  Say  two  for  a  county? — I  certainly  would. 

10933.  The  Chairman. — The  main  purpose  is  whether 
or  not  you  would  think  that  more  efficient  administra- 
tion would  not  be  carried  out  if  the  veterinary  inspector 
was  entirely  free  from  local  influence  of  any  kind? — If 
he  were  free  from  local  influence  the  thing  would  be 
done  better- 

10934.  Lady  Everard. — That  is  what  I  wanted  to 
know.  Do  you  think  that  if  milk  is  sent  to  Belfast 
and  it  is  found  to  be  adulterated,  the  retailer  should  be 
liable  to  the  Sanitary  Authority,  and  that  he  should 
have  power  to  recover  damages  from  the  vendor? — 
The  person  who  adulterates  the  milk  should  pay  the 
fine. 

10935.  We  have  had  evidence  that  the  retailer  of  the 
milk  ought  to  be  liable  in  the  first  instance,  and  that 
he  should  recover  damages  from  the  person  who  sup- 
plied him? — If  I  send  milk  to  Belfast  and  it  is  found 
to  be  adulterated  I  should  be  made  to  pay  the  fine. 
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10936.  Do  you  think  the  retailer  should  have  the 
right  to  get  damages  from  the  person  who  sold  the 
milk  to  him? — Yes,  that  would  do. 

10937.  Dr.  Mooehead. — The  carcasses  of  the  tuber- 
culous cows,  were  they  destroyed? — Kelly,  the  slaugh- 
terer got  them. 

10938.  "Were  your  byres  in  compliance  with  the  re- 
gulations?— Yes. 

10939.  So  that  there  is  no  deficiency  of  air  space? — 
No.  I  have  the  byres  all  concreted.  One  byre  holds 
nineteen  cows  and  another  five. 

10940.  Have  you  much  land? — .\bout  110  acres. 

10941.  Is  it  well  drained? — It  is.  We  have  some 
medium  land  that  cannot  be  drained,  it  is  too  low. 

10942.  Mr.  Wilson. — You  made  a  comment,  speak- 
ing of  this  first  tuberculous  cow,  that  she  was  under 
suspicion  for  some  months  before  she  was  diagnosed 
as  tuberculous? — Yes. 

10943.  Would  it  not  be  a  good  plan,  in  your  opinion, 
as  soon  as  a  farmer  or  cow-keeper  saw  any  suspicious 
symptoms,  that  there  should  be  some  inducement  put 
before  him  to  take  the  cow  to  the  veterinary  surgeon 
at  once? — Yes. 

10944.  What  inducement  would  you  suggest  as  being 
most  likely  to  effect  that  object? — The  full  market 
value  would  be  too  much  to  expect  for  a  cow  in  that 
state.  I  should  think  two-thirds  of  the  market  value 
would  be  sufficient. 

10945.  The  present  limit  is  £10?— Yes. 

10946.  That  would  be  low? — It  would  depend  on  the 
cow.  1  would  say  two-thirds  of  the  market  value 
would  bo  sufficient. 

10947.  Would  that  be  sufficient  to  induce  the  man  to 
go  to  the  veterinary  in'spector  when  the  cow  only 
showed  slight  symptoms? — I  do  not  think  so. 

10948.  The  farmer  draws  attention  to  a  cow  that  is 
suspicious,  and  in  that  case  would  you  be  in  favour  of 
giving  full  compensation:  but  in  a  case  where  the 
veterinary  inspector  himself  finds  the  cow,  that  no  com- 
pensation should  be  given.  Would  that  be  an  induce- 
ment?— Yes. 

10949.  And  not  too  expensive? — No.  At  the  end  of 
a  few  years  he  would  not  have  many  tuberculous  cows- 

10950.  Are  there  many  of  these  old  Irish  cows  left? 
— No.    Not  that  I  know  of. 

10951.  Not  even  in  the  outlying  districts? — No. 
There  is  a  shorthorn  mongrel. 

10952.  Tliere  is  none  left?— Not  that  I  know  of. 
10958.  Mr.  Campbell. — Is  tuberculosis  increasing? — 

I  do  not  know  that  it  is.    I  do  not  think  it  is. 

10954.  Your  experience  would  rather  indicate  that  it 
was? — I  was  more  unfortunate  than  anyone  in  the 
district. 

10955.  How  does  the  farmer  usually  employ  his 
labouring  men? — By  the  year. 

10956.  Does  the  practice  exist  of  employing  men  by 
the  half-year  or  year? — Largely. 

10957.  Is  that  going  out? — No,  it  is  coming  more  in, 
because  we  cannot  get  workingmen  to  live  in  the 
house.  We  are  depending  almost  entirely  on  Newry 
hiring  market  for  our  men. 

10958.  The  practice  of  hiring  men  for  a  half-year  is 
increasing? — It  has  not  increased  in  number,  but  we 
have  to  resort  to  that  plan  for  getting  men. 

10959.  Is  it  a  half-yearly  hiring? — A  quarterly  and 
half-yearly  hiring,  but  the  half-year  is  the  principal 
hiring. 


10960.  Supposing  a  man  is  with  you  for  one  half- 
year,  and  he  is  not  going  to  stop,  but  has  hired  with 
another  man — has  that  occurred? — Yes. 

10961.  That  man  will  usually  get  milk?— He  is 
boarded  in  the  farmer's  house. 

10962.  I  was  thinking  of  married  men? — They  do 
not  hire.  Men  with  the  cottages  are  engaged  by  the 
week  and  not  by  the  half-year. 

10963.  You  do  not  have  a  system  of  married  men 
engaging  by  the  half-year? — No,  not  as  a  rule. 

10964.  So  that  once  a  man  is  married  he  does  not 
change  his  cottage? — He  changes  his  cottage. 

10965.  But  that  is  not  done  if  he  is  living  in  a 
Union  cottage?- — We  have  not  these  in  existence.  The 
first  one  is  up  only  about  three  years. 

10966.  Take  the  married  man,  who  is  a  labourer  on  the 
farm,  is  it  the  practice  that  he  gets  milk? — It  is  as  a 
rule.  I  give  my  men  milk  always.  It  is  part  of  their 
wages. 

10967.  Does  a  man  with  a  big  family  get  more  than 
a  man  with  a  small  family? — No.  They  get  about  a 
quart  of  milk. 

10968.  Do  you  feel  a  certain  moral  obligation  to 
supply  your  men  with  milk? — I  do  not  know  that  I 
have  felt  that  way;  but  I  suppose  I  should. 

10969.  Do  you  think  that  farmers  as  a  rule  feel  under 
any  such  obligation? — I  suppose  they  do. 

10970.  Every  farmer  gives  his  labourer  some  milk? — 
Yes.  I  met  a  farmer's  wife  to-day  bringing  milk  to 
her  workingman's  wife,  and  delivering  it  herself. 

10971.  So  that,  generally  speaking,  the  labourer  up 
here  gets  some  milk? — Yes,  but  not  sufficient  at  all 
for  the  family. 

10972.  With  regard  to  the  milking  qualities  of  the 
cows,  you  are  aware,  of  course,  that  the  Scotch  and 
English  people  are  coming  over  here  and  taking  off 
our  best  cows  to  a  great  extent? — Yes. 

10973.  That  does  not  indicate  that  our  cows  are 
getting  worse? — No,  but  that  there  are  less  good  cows 
left  in  the  country. 

10974.  These  English  and  Scotch  dealers  are  coming 
more  now  to  this  country  for  cattle? — I  don't  know 
that  the  shipments  are  increasing. 

10975.  If  they  were,  what  would  you  say? — That  we 
were  getting  deprived  of  good  cows. 

10970.  Would  you  not  say  that  our  cattle  were 
improved  ? — No. 

10977.  Why  do  the  dealers  come  now  more  than 
formerly? — There  is  more  milk  wanted  than  twenty 
yoars  ago,  both  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

10978-  The  dealers  do  come  over? — Yes. 

10978.  And  the  price  is  going  up? — Yes,  because 
they  are  scarce. 

10980.  You  can  get  less  good  cows  in  the  market — 
that  is  the  superior  cow? — Yes. 

10981.  If  your  argument  is  correct,  the  price  ought 
to  be  going  down? — You  are  taking  me  up  wrong.  The 
medium  class  cow,  I  believe,  is  a  far  better  commercial 
cow  for  the  ordinary  Irish  farmer  than  the  high-class 
cow,  which  sells  better  across  the  water. 

10982.  Why  does  she  sell  better?— She  has  a  fine 
appearance.    They  fatten  off  this  cow  when  she  is  dry. 

10983.  I  do  not  think  that  argument  shows  that 
the  cows  are  getting  inferior? — There  are  less  good 
cows  in  the  country. 

10984.  Then  the  cows  as  a  whole  must  be  getting 
inferior? — I  believe  they  are,  and  it  is  harder  to  get 
good  cows. 
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10985.  The  Chairman. — You  are  Veterinary  Inspector 
to  the  Armagh  County  Council  and  to  the  Rural  and 
Urban  Councils  of  Armagh? — I  am,  sir. 

10986.  There  are  a  good  number  of  creameries  in 
that  district? — Yes,  a  lot. 

10987.  Are  all  the  suppliers  to  the  creamery  regis- 
tered?—They  are  not.  They  are  frightened  by  the 
Order. 

10988.  The  application  of  the  Order  to  their 
premises? — Yes. 

10989-  Do  the  creameries  continue  to  receive  milk 
from  the  farmers  whose  dairies  are  not  registered  and 
are  uninspected? — They  do. 

10990.  And  make  no  objection?— That  is  so,  and  it 
is   very  hard  to  find   out  from  tlie   creameries  the 


parties  supplying  them  who  are  not  registered.  They 
rather  resent  either  myself  or  the  dairy  inspector 
making  inquiries. 

10991.  That  would  indicate  that  the  creamery 
authorities  are  not  too  sympathetic  with  the  desire  of 
the  local  authority  to  improve  the  conditions  under 
which  the  milk  is  supplied  to  them? — What  they  fear 
most  is  the  falling-off  of  the  supply.  It  is  not  so  much 
that  they  would  not  like  to  give  information  to  the 
inspectors.    They  are  afraid  of  the  supply  falling  off. 

10992.  It  has  been  represented  to  the  Commission 
already  that  the  application  of  the  Order  has  restricted 
the  number  of  persons  supplying? — It  has  restricted 
the  number. 

10993.  And  if  the  Order  were  universally  applied  you 
think  it  would  lead  to  further  restrictions? — I  do  not 
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think  so.  I  beard  a  complaint  made  that  parties 
supplying  milk  come  under  the  Order,  and  that  the 
people  making  butter  do  not. 

10994.  It  is  cornplained  by  people  selling  milk  that 
the  provisions  of  the  Order  should  also  apply  to  those 
who  sell  milk  products,  and  who  at  present  are  not 
liable  to  the  same  inspection  as  they  are? — Yes. 

10995.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  legitimate  complaint? — 
I  think  it  is. 

10996.  You  think  the  Order  should  apply  to  all 
engaged  in  the  dairy  industry? — I  do. 

10997.  With  regard  to  tuberculosis,  have  you  had 
trouble  in  your  district? — Not  a  lot.  Immediately 
after  the  Tuberculosis  Exhibition  the  general  public 
then  demanded  that  the  suppliers  should  have  a  certi- 
ficate from  a  veterinary  surgeon,  and  the  most  of  the 
milk  vendors  had  their  cattle  tested. 

10998.  Mr.  Wilson.— All  over  your  area?— Yes.  The 
men  supplying  directly  to  the  public,  not  those  who 
supply  to  the  creamery.  Even  in  the  Military 
Barracks  it  would  not  be  allowed  in  unless  the  suppliers 
had  a  certificate  from  a  veterinary  surgeon,  and  I  must 
say  that  I  tested  myself  all  the  suppliers  about 
Armagh. 

10999.  The  Chairman. — What  number  of  cows  did 
you  subject  to  the  test? — Roughly,  I  would  say  about 
350  cows  at  that  time. 

11000.  What  proportion  reacted? — About  19  per  cent. 

11001.  That  was  by  no  means  a  high  average. 
WTiat  happened  to  the  reacters — was  any  further  action 
taken  in  their  regard? — None  whatever;  they  were 
smuggled  away. 

11002.  Were  they  rejected  from  the  herd?— Yes, 
because  I  refused  to  issue  a  certificate  until  they  were 
out  of  the  place. 

11003.  So  that  in  order  to  preserve  their  trade  in 
milk  they  were  obliged  to  dispose  of  these  animals 
somehow? — Yes. 

11004.  What  became  of  them? — Some  of  them  were 
sold  in  the  fairs  publicly. 

11005.  They  were  bought  and  went  into  other  milk 
herds  where  similar  precautions  were  not  taken? — 
That  is  so. 

11006.  Does  not  that  seem  rather  a  one-sided  way 
to  carry  out  a  reform  in  the  interest  of  public  health — 
that  whereas  one  public  body  goes  to  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  having  animals  subjected  to  the  test,  that 
another  allows  these  animals  to  come  into  their  milk 
supply? — Yes. 

11007.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  the  universal 
application  of  the  Order? — I  certainly  would,  all  over 
the  country. 

11008.  Do  you  think  that  the  control  of  the  inspection 
by  a  central  authority  would  lead  to  a  more  efficient 
administration  than  the  local  control  would? — Well, 
it  would,  because  the  local  authorities  have  more  or 
less  a  local  interest  in  the  thing,  and  they  are  loath 
to  prosecute. 

11009.  A  person  engaged  in  the  same  trade? — Yes. 

11010.  I  can  quite  follow;  and  don't  you  think  it 
would  make  the  work  of  administration  much  pleasanter 
for  the  officer  if  he  had  an  absolutely  free  hand,  and 
that  he  had  no  monitor  except  his  own  conscience  to 
determine  what  should  be  done  in  every  case? — Yes. 

11011.  Don't  you  think  that  that  would  enormously 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  Order? — Yes. 

11012.  Have  you  had  experience  of  the  milk- 
producing  qualities  of  the  cows  of  the  district?— I  think 
I  have,  sir. 

11013.  Do  you  think  it  has  improved? — It  has  not. 

11014.  Are  you  satisfied  on  that  point? — Yes. 

11015.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the  causes 
which  have  led  up  to  this  deterioration? — The  general 
opinion  is  more  or  less  the  breed  of  bulls  we  have  in  the 
locality. 

11016.  Premium  bulls?— Yes. 

11017.  Is  it  suggested  that  they  have  had  an 
injurious  effect  on  the  milk-producing  power  of  the 
dairy  herds  of  to-day? — The  farmers  attribute  it  to 
that  more  or  less,  and  what  they  object  to  most  is 
not  so  much  the  premium  bulls,  as  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  pampered  or  housed.  They  think  that 
if  they  were  reared  in  a  more  natural  way,  and  not 
kept  in  such  a  condition,  their  offspring  would  be 
better. 

11018.  They  think  they  are  too  artificially  fed,  and 
too  highly  pampered? — 'That  is  so,  sir. 

11019.  Do  they  think  that  the  constitutions  of  the 
stock  have  been  impaired? — Yes. 


11020.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  a  well-founded 
belief? — I  do,  sir.    I  think  it  is  a  very  sound  doctrine.' 

11021.  You  think  it  is  rather  detrimental  to  the 
progeny  of  these  animals  that  they  should  be  so  highly 
fed,  and  brought  out  in  such  a  form  that  they  are, 
impaired? — I  do  not  think  that  it  would  have  a  great 
effect  on  them  at  that  time,  but  at  two  or  three  years 
they  are  always  keeping  them  in  show  form. 

11022.  You  don't  think  that  is  the  best  way  in  which 
they  should  be  kept? — It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
keeping  animals  in  that  condition  is  not  favourable 
to  having  a  healthy  off-spring.  .  , 

11023.  They  are  as  a  rule  not  as  prolific  as  if  they 
were  more  naturally  kept? — They  are  not. 

11024.  Are  there  many  premium  bulls  kept  in  your 
county? — There  are,  sir. 

11025.  What  percentage  of  the  stock  of  Armagh 
would  be  the  progeny  of  premium  bulls — how  far  do 
they  cover  the  needs  of  the  place  independent  of  other 
breeds? — The  farmers  in  our  locality  patronise  them 
greatly. 

11026.  Are  there  many  other  cross-bred  bulls  kept 
or  used — that  is  what  I  want  to  know? — Not  many. 

11027.  They  have  been  largely  driven  out  of  Armagh 
by  the  introduction  of  the  premium  bulls? — Yes. 

11028.  Don't  you  think  that  must  necessarily  be  an. 
advantage,  because  some  of  the  others  were  of  a  poor 
type? — They  are  of  a  poor  type.  >  . 

11029.  Still  the  farmer  is  of  opinion  that  the  intro- 
duction of  the  premium  bulls  is  responsible  for  the 
depreciation  of  the  milk  yield? — Yes.  They  are  all 
right  for  store  cattle,  but  tlaere  is  a  common  complaint 
regarding  the  milking  qualities. 

11030.  Have  you  ever  felt  it  your  duty  to  order 'the 
slaughter  of  a  clinically  tuberculous  animal  that  you 
discovered  in  a  dairy  herd? — I  have  advised  them  to,  ' 
but  I  have  no  power  whatever. 

11031.  Unless  the  disease  i^  distinctly  visible  in  the 
udder? — Even  then  I  have  no  power  except  to  order 
it  outside  the  byre. 

11032.  You  have  no  power  to  order  the  slaughter? — 
I  have  not. 

11033.  It  has  been  done  commonly? — Yes,  but  I 
don't  think  I  have  any  power. 

11034.  Do  you  think  the  provisions  of  the  Order  do 
not  enable  you  to  do  that? — Yes,  I  think  so.  It  might 
come  in  under  the  Public  Health  Order,  but  I  do  not 
think  I  have  any  power  under  the  Dairies  Order  to  order 
slaughter. 

11035.  In  Article  17,  sub-section  2,  cows  can  be 
slaughtered  on  the  certificate  of  the  veterinary  surgeon 
if  their  udders  are  afiected  with  tuberculosis.  The' 
Sanitarj'  Authority,  on  your  certificate,  can  order'  the 
slaughter? — That  is  when  the  udders  are  affected. 

11036.  And  the  local  authority  is  empowered  to  pay 
compensation,  not  exceeding  £10,  to  the  owner  of  that 
beast? — I  have  been  making,  inquiries  from  the  local 
authority,  and  I  could  not  get  any  infoimation  on  the 
matter.  I  was  aware  that  they  were  slaughtered  in 
other  districts,  and  that  was  the  reason  I  made  the 
inquiries. 

11037.  There  is  no  question  about  the  power  resting 
with  the  local  authority  to  order  the  slaughter  of  such 
animals.  If  you  ever  discovered  a  beast  with  a 
tuberculous  udder,  you  would  have  ordered  the  slaughter 
if  you  thought  you  could  pay  compensation? — Yes. 

11038.  Mr.  Wilson. — Have  you  frequently  met  sUch 
animals? — No,  not  frequently. 

11039.  The  Chairman.: — What  has  happened  with  ' 
these  cows — have  they  continued  to  supply  milk  and 
disseminate  disease? — No.  The  cattle  are  removed 
from  the  premises.  It  is  only  last  week  that  I  wanted 
to  apply  the  tuberculin  test  to  an  animal.  Of  course, 
I  must  get  the  consent  of  the  owner.  I  interviewed 
him  and  he  would  not  allow  the  test.  The  result  was 
that  he  withdrew  his  registration,  and  the  cow  was  sold 
in  the  fair  next  day. 

11040.  And  probably  went  into  another  dairy  herd 
as  a  milk  supplier? — Yes- 

11041.  Were  you  satisfied  that  she  had  tuberculosis? 
— No,  but  I  was  anxious  that  she  should  be  tested  for 
other  symptoms. 

11042.  Have  you  followed  any  reacters  to  the 
slaughter  to  ascertain  how  far  the  test  had  been  con- 
firmed?— I  find  in  all  the  reacting  cases  that  I 
followed  that  the  test  was  correct. 

11043.  Because  we  had  evidence  before  us  in  Belfast 
that  four  animals  had  been  subjected  to  the  test,  an'd ' 
two  proved  to  be  reacters  and  two  were  not  reacters. 
Three  of  the  animals  were  followed  to  the  slaughter: 
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oixe  of  the'  reacters  turned  out  to  be  a  sound  beast, 
and  two  oi  those  that  were  non-reacters  were  found 
to  be  suffering  from  tuberculous  lesions.  One  of  the 
animals  was  not  traced? — If  they  had  tuberculous  lesions 
to  a. large  extent  you  could  not  rely  upon  the  test. 

11044.  We  have  also  had  that  evidence  before  us, 
that  in  a  very  advanced  state  the  application  of  the 
test  gives  no  result? — That  is  right. 

11045.  We  were  not  led  to  believe  that  the  cows- 1 
mentioned  had  reached  such  a  stage  as  to  render  the 
application  innocuous? — The  test  is  rather  intricate. 
It  must  be  carried  out  scientifically. 

,11046.  We  were  informed  that  in  these  cases  I  have 
mentioned  that  everything  was  done  in  accordance 
with  the  condition  laid  down  by  a  qualified  veterinary 
surgeon.  Have  you  ever  found  that  an  animal  that 
reacted  proved  on  slaughter  to  be  a  sound  beast? — I 
have,  not. 

11047.  On  the  contrary,  have  you  found  an,  animal 
to  which  the  test  had  been  applied  and  failed  to 
react? — I  have. 

11048.  In  that  case  was  the  disease  in  a  very 
advanced  stage?— Yes. 

11049.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  licensing  dairy- 
keepers? — I  would  be  in  favour  of  licensing  the 
premises. 

11050.  Would  you  'take  into  consideration  the 
character  of  the '  person  making  the  application  for 
the  licence? — I  would,  sir. 

11051.  You  would  go  further  than  licensing  the 
premises,  because  you  would  take  into  consideration 
the  general  character  of  the  applicant? — Yes. 

11052.  You  would  only  license  for  a  limited  period, 
and  would  withdraw  the  licence  if  the  person  was 
engaged  in  a  trade  that  was  doubtful  or  suspicious? — I 
would. 

11053.  Do  you  think  that  would  impose  any  i^erious 
obstacle  to  carrying  on  the  trade?— No  doubt,  under 
the  present  system  of  registration  there  are  sheds  in 
lo.calities  for  which,  if  a  licence  was  applied  for,  it  would 
not  be  granted. 

11054.  Where  you  find  it  necessary  to  order  structui-al 
alterations  to  be  carried  out,  do  you  find  that  the 
owners  of  the  byres  are  willing  to  co-operate  with  you  ? 
— They  are  all  quite  anxious. 

11055.  And  you  are  not  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
any  extreme  measures  in  order  to  ensure  it? — I  have 
had  no  extreme  measures  in  my  district.  They  have 
all  carried  out  the  instructions  I  gave  them,  or  are 
carrying  them  out. 

11056.  With  regard  to  the  habits  of  the  persons  who 
are  engaged  in  the  milk  trade,  is  any  inspection 
imposed  on  them  to  see  that  they  are  cleanly  in  the 
handling  of  the  milk? — Nothing  except  what  I  would 
draw  their  attention  to  myself  when  passing  through 
the  district. 

11057.  Is  there  a  lay  inspector  in  your  district? — 
Yes,  he  is  a  sub-sanitary  officer. 

11058.  What  portions  of  the  duties  under  the  Order 
does  he  undertake? — -He  carries  out  the  dairy  inspection 
very  well.    He  sees  that  the  people  are  registered. 

11059.  Does  he  give  any  assistance,  to  you  in 
ensuring  that  the  provisions  laid  down  in  the  Order  are 
followed  by  the  persons  engaged  in  the  trade — does  he 
make  any  inspection  to  see  that  the  byres  are  in  proper 
condi'^tion  ? — Yes. 

11060.  With  regard  to  the  milkers? — There  is  very 
little  inspection  with  regard  to  the  milkers. 

11061.  You  think  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
there  is  not  too  high  a  standard  arrived  at  from  the 
point  of  view  of  hygiene? — That  is  right,  sir. 

11062.  Has  any  outbreak  of  epidemic  disease  ever 
been  traced  to  the  milk  supply  in  your  experience? — 
Yes.  We  had  a  very  serious  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever 
in,  I  think,  1906,  traced  to  the  contamination  of  the 
milk. 

11063.  At  that  time  there  was  no  Order  in  force? — 
No,  sir. 

11064.  Had  any  effort  been  made  at  that  time  to 
restrict  or  forbid  the  sale  of  milk  that  was  suspected 
as  the  cause  of  the  outbreak?- — Yes. 

11065.  And  was  it  effective? — It  was  not. 

11066.  The  milk  continued  to  be  sold? — There  was 
no  attention  paid  to  the  milk  until  there  were  a  great 
number  of  the  people  bad,  and  they  then  paid  attention 
to  the  milk. 

11067.  And  it  was  reasonably  suspected  that  the 
milk  supply  was  responsible  for  the  infection? — There 
was  no  doubt,  because  in  the  police  barracks  the  milk 
was   supplied   by   two  separate   persons.     The  men 


receiving  one  dairy's  milk  had  the  disease,  and  the 
men  receiving  the  other  milk  had  not  the  disease. 

11068.  Did  the  local  authority  prevent  that  person 
from  vending  the  milk  while  his  dairy  was  suspected? 
—I  cannot  say  for  a  fact.  I  examined  the  cows,  and 
I  know  that  there  were  such  stringent  measures  put  on 
that  the  man  did  not  sell  any  milk  since. 

11069.  Was  he  a  large  cow -keeper? — ^He  had  only 
eight  cows. 

11070.  What  would  be  the  average  herd  of  the  dairy 
farmer  in  Armagh? — It  is  very  small. 

11071.  Twenty  cows? — No.  The  largest  supplier 
that  we  have  would  have  about  fifty-six  .cows.  The 
ordinary  supplier  would  have  from  six  to  ten  or  twelve 
cows. 

11072.  Would  the  six  and  ten  and  twelve  cow  man 
supply  milk  to  the  creamery,  or  does  he  sell  it  for 
domestic  purposes? — He  delivers  milk  through  Armagh 
town,  that  is  if  he  is  living  convenient  to  it. 

11073.  Would  this  six,  ten  or  twelve  cow  man  in 
the  country  supply  milk  to  the  creamery? — Yes,  or 
even  a  man  -^X'ith  one  cow. 

11074.  Have  you  experience  of  a  uurhber  of 
creameries? — I  have. 

11075.  Do  you  know  if  they  retail  milk  at  these 
creameries? — I  am  not  certain,  but  I  do  not  think 
they  do. 

11076.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  complaint  urged 
against  them  as  being  responsible  for  the  shortage  of 
milk  for  domestic  purposes? — No. 

11077.  Or  that  they  refused  to  supply  milk  in  small 
quantities  when  asked  by  poor  people? — No. 

11078.  There  is  no  scarcity  of  milk  in  the  town  of 
Armagh,  I  take  it?— No. 

11079.  Does  your  information  enable  you  to  say  that 
there  is  no  district  in  the  county  in  which  a  scarcity 
exists? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

11080.  You  would  not  think  it  probable  that  the  wife 
of  a  labouring  man  with  a  limited  income  would  be 
unable  to  procure  it  for  her  family? — As  far  as  my 
knowledge  goes,  they  are  able  to  procure  any  milk  they 
require. 

11081.  Is  milk  as  a  food  appreciated  by  the  humbler 
classes? — I  do  not  think  it  is — not  in  the  poorer  dis- 
tricts of  the  town. 

11082.  I  suppose  you  do  not  know  whether  there  are 
epidemic  diseases  amongst  the  children,  or  whether 
they  are  suffering  any  ill  effects  from  not  being  properly 
nourished? — I  cannot  say  that. 

11083.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  enabling  the  Public 
Health  Authority  in  a  large  centre  of  population  like 
Belfast  to  send  out  its  officers  into  a  district  to  inspect 
the  conditions  under  which  milk  sent  in  to  the  city 
is  produced? — I  would  object  to  a  lay  Inspector. 

11084.  Supervising  the  work  of  a  professional  man? 
—Yes. 

11085.  That  is  perfectly  reasonable.  No  one  would 
contemplate  that,  but  what  I  would  like  to  know  is 
this — supposing,  for  example,  that  a  disease  had 
become  epidemic  in  Belfast,  would  you  thmk  it  reason- 
able that  the  Public  Health  Authority  of  the  city 
should  have  the  right  to  send  their  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  into  the  district  from  which  the  milk  was  sent, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  conditions  under 
which  it  was  produced? — Certainly. 

11086.  You  would  have  no  objection  to  that? — No. 

11087.  Lady  Everard. — You  spoke  of  the  creamery 
managers  not  being  willing  to  tell  you  where  their  milk 
came  from? — Yes. 

11088.  If  they  sell  they  are  supposed  to  keep  a 
register  showing  the  names  and  addresses  of  those  from 
whom  they  get  their  supply  of  milk? — That  applies  to 
purveyors ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  any  creamery  in  my 
district  retails  milk. 

11089.  Would  you  say  that  it  would  be  advisable  to 
have  the  by-products  of  milk  under  the  same  regula- 
tions as  new  milk? — Yes,  from  my  experience  as  to 
how  it  is  gathered  throughout  the  locality. 

11090.  You  say  in  your  summary  of  evidence  the 
dairy  cattle  are  examined  every  month  in  the  Urban 
District?— Yes. 

11091.  But  they  are  turned  out  on  grass  for  six 
months  in  the  summer  and  are  not  inspected? — In 
some  cases  the  grass  is  near  the  town,  and  they  may 
be  inspected  or  they  may  be  brought  into  the  town  to 
be  milked.  During  the  summer  if  I  should  drop  into 
the  byre  when  the  cows  are  in,  I  would  examine  the 
cows  then.  .  ; 

11092.  But  when  they  go  outside  your  area  -  liicy 
would  not  be  under  your  jurisdiction? — No. 
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11093.  I  see  there  is  a  large  number  of  goats  kept 
in  the  locality? — Yes. 

11094.  Are"  they  kept  by  tlie  labourer?— It  is  a 
customary  thing,  "and  I  think  ;i  faddy  idea  of  some 
farmers  that  a  goat  being  there  has  a  certain  influence 
in  preventing  disease. 

11095.  The  Chairma*;.— An  antidote  to  disease?— 
Yes.  Our  district  is  very  subject  to  red  water,  and  at 
one  time  there  was  a  very  strong  fad  that  if  there 
was  a  goat  running  over  the  grass  it  would  be  a  pre- 
ventive. 

11096.  Lady  Eveeakd. — It  is  supposed  also  that  it  is 
a  prevention  against  abortion? — Yes. 

11097.  What  sort  of  goats  are  kept — are  they  the 
common  goats? — Yes,  the  common  goats. 

11098.  And  there  has  been  no  effort  made  to  improve 
them  by  crossing  them  with  the  Anglo-Nubian  or  the 
ToggenlDurg  ? — No. 

11099.  Dr.  MooRHEAD. — Is  tuberculosis  on  the 
increase  with  you? — No,  it  is  on  the  decrease. 

11100.  Mr.  "Wilson. — Have  you  formed  an  estimate 
as  to  what  would  be  the  approximate  expense  of  carry- 
ing out  a  practice  recommended  in  the  first  page  of 
your  summary  of  evidence—"  It  should  be  compulsory 
on  all  Sanita'ry  Authorities  to  use  the  tuberculin  test 
twice  a  year  on  all  cattle  supplying  milk  direct  to  the 
pi:blic  "? — I  have  not,  sir. 

11101.  You  realise  that  it  is  a  matter  of  millions?— 
Not  in  my  district. 

11102.  Your  own  personal  experience  showed  that  19 
per  cent,  of  the  cows  you  examined  reacted,  conse- 
quently if  that  state  applied  all  over  Ireland  it  woxild 
be  a  costly  matter? — Yes. 

11103.  You  did  not  take  financial  considerations  into 
account? — No. 

11104.  Mr.  Campbell. — Do  you  think  that  these  19 
cows  wore  actually  giving  tubercular  milk? — I  do  not 
think  they  were,  but  that  I  cannot  say. 

11105.  From  your  professional  knowledge  do  you 
think  that  thev  were? — I  do  not  think  so. 

11106.  Would  it  be  at  all  surprising  that  none  of 
them  were  giving  tubercular  milk? — I  would  not  be 
surprised. 

11107.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  rather  drastic  turning 
these  cattle  out  of  the  dairy?— Yes,  but  you  could  not 
tell  how  soon  they  will  give  tubercular  milk.  An  animal 
may  infect  its  neighbour  and  re-infect  itself. 

11108.  Quite  true;  but  at  the  same  time  it  surely 
is  a  very  drastic  measure,  and  you  see  you  cannot  get 
ouit  of  them.  People  will  not  kill  them.  The  only 
thing  yovi  gain  is  that  you  turn  them  out  of  the  district. 
The  "country  did  not  gain  anything  by  that?— No. 

11109.  Mr.  WiLSON.^ — Have  you  carried  out  the 
tuberculin  test  ever  since?— No.  Immediately  after 
the  Tuberculosis  Exhibition  it  was  custom.ary  when  the 
milkman  came  to  the  door  to  ask,  "  Have  you  got  your 
cows  tested?"  If  he  said  "No,"  they  said.  "  We  will 
not  take  milk  from  you  unless  you  get  a  certificate 
from  the  Veterinary  'Surgeon."  _  That  has  fallen  off 
since  then,  even  with  the  institutions. 

11110.  Mr.  Campbell. — So  that  if  you  tested  the 
cows  again  you  would  find  reacters? — Yes. 

mil.  This  was  a  flash  in  the  pan? — Yes. 

11112.  With  regard  to  your  work  under  the  Order, 
have  you  anything  to  guide  you  as  to  the  degree  of 
severity  with  which  you  make  your  examination  of  the 
premises  in  which  the  animals  are  kept  and  the  con- 
ditions under  which  they  are  kept? — No.  In  my 
opinion  it  rests  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Veterinary 
Inspector. 

11113.  Has  there  been  any  conference  of  the 
Veterinary  profession  to  arrive  at  some  uniform 
standard?" — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

11114.  Do  you  think  it  is  not  possible  that  one 
Veterinary  Inspector  might  be  twice  as  stringent  as 
another? — That  is  so. 

11115.  Do  you  not  think  that  a  mistake? — It  is  rather 
a  mistake  that  you  cannot  have  a  universal  carrying 
out  of  the  Order. 

11116.  Has  nothing  ever  been  said  to  you  by  the 
Authorities  employing  you  as  to  the  standard  of  clean- 
liness, and  so  forth,  that  you  are  to  maintain? — No;  the 
Authorities  n^er  spoke  to  me  on  the  matter. 

11117.  They  leave  it  entirely  to  yourself? — Yes. 

11118.  Do  you  think  something  should  be  done  for 
the  purpose  of  co-ordinating  the  ideas  of  the  Veterinary 
Inspectors  as  to  what  would  be  the  condition  that 
would  be  objectionable,  and  what  would  be  allowed  to 


pass? — It  would  be  very  hard  to  get  at  that,  because  if 
you  take  the  poor  localities  where  the  farmers  have 
only  one  or  two  cows,  you  cannot  ask  that  man  in  all 
fairness  to  go  to  the  same  extremes  as  the  man 
Supplying  to  the  public  with  twenty  or  fifty  cows. 

11119.  Other  people  take  that  view,  too,  but  at  the 
same  time  tlie  man  who  has  two  cows  ought  to  be  as 
cleanly  with  his  milk  as  the  man  with  a  hundred? — 
That  is  so;  but,  as  a  rule,  a  man  who  has  two  cowa 
has  a  family  of  his  own,  and  they  can  attend  to  them 
closely.  The  man  with  the  large  number  of  cows  must 
employ  men  to  look  after  them.  He  is  supplying  to 
the  public,  as  a  rule,  and  you  must  have  the  Order 
better  carried  out  in  his  case. 

11120.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  you  cannot  do 
something  to  co-ordinate  your  ideas  as  to  the  standard 
you  would  put  up? — I  admit  they  ought  to  be  all 
brought  up  to  one  standard,  but  I  think  that  will  have 
to  be  done  gradually. 

11121.  Have  you  yourself  seen  the  conditions  in 
other  counties  or  other  districts? — I  have. 

11122.  Have  you  seen  other  Veterinary  Inspectors 
passing  what  you  would  not? — I  do  not  think  I  have; 
but  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  had  the  Order  been  carried 
out  severely  in  my  district,  we  would  immediately 
liavc  to  close  six  or  seven  creameries  in  the  district, 
and  I  think  that  would  be  a  great  hardship  on  the 
farmer.  In  the  first  instance  I  would  ask  the  cow- 
keepers  to  do  little  things  that  could  be  done  by  any- 
one ;  but  if  you  ask  them  to  go  to  too  much  expense — 
to  put  in  a  new  floor,  and  to  put  up  a  new  window 
there,  and  to  fix  up  his  ventilation,  he  says,  "  I  will 
withdraw  my  registration." 

11123.  But  still  vou  have  power  to  make  him  do 
that?— Yes. 

11124.  You  have  that  power? — Yes. 

11125.  Would  it  not  be  well  if  the  Veterinary  pro- 
fession had  some  means  of  arranging  as  to  how  severe 
they  would  be  at  the  outset? — It  is  left  to  our  own 
discretion,  but  we  are  under  the  Local  Government 
Board  inspection. 

11126.  Is  there  an  appeal  from  you  to  the  Local 
Government  Board? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

11127.  You  say  that  you  would  have  no  objection  to 
the  Medical  Officer  of  Belfast  going  to  inspect  places 
from  which  milk  is  being  sent  into  the  city.  Would  you 
have  any  objection  to  the  Veterinary  Inspector  doing 
that?— No. 

11128.  If  he  came  to  over-ride  your  decision? — No. 
I  do  not  think  a  Veterinary  Surgeon  would  do  that. 

11129.  Supposing,  for  example,  the  Belfast  Authority 
suspected  tuberculosis  coming  from  the  milk  from 
Armagh,  and  they  sent  down  their  Veterinary  Inspector 
to  inspect  the  herds,  would  you  agree  with  that?— I 
would  be  willing  that  he  should  do  so. 

11130.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  breed  what  you 
might  call  a  dual  purpose  cow — a  cow  that  would  be  a 
good  milker  and  at  the  same  time  produce  good  beef ; 
or  do  you  think  it  is  necessary  to  make  them  either  one 
or  the  other? — It  is  more  useful  to  the  farmer  to  have 
an  all-round  cow;  but,  of  course,  farmers  in  our  district 
do  not  know  how  much  milk  the  cow  is  giving.  They 
do  not  keep  records.  They  do  not  know  whether  to 
breed  from  a  cow  or  fatten  her. 

11131.  If  that  were  done  you  would  be  in  favour  of 
continuing  the  present  system  of  breeding  a  double 
purpose  cow? — I  think  that  for  the  small  farmer  it 
answers  very  well. 

11132.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — I  suppose  in  the 
County  Armagh  there  are  one — or  two — cowmen  whu 
would  sell  milk  to  their  neighbours? — Yes. 

11133.  Are  these  men  registered? — They  are  not  all 
registered.  As  many  as  the  Dairy  Inspector  and  my- 
self can  find  are  registered. 

11134.  Would  the  enforcing  of  the  Order  be  a  hard- 
ship in  the  way  of  closing  their  places,  and  thus  depriv- 
ing the  poor  people  of  a  supply  of  milk? — It  would  not 

11135.  Why  not — are  there  larger  dairies  sufficiently 
convenient  which  are  already  under  the  protection  of 
the  Order? — Yes.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  scarcity 
whatever. 

11136.  The  Chairman. — What  number  o^  dairy  cows 
do  you  think  are  supplying  milk  to  the  creameries  of 
Armagh  from  the  registered  dairies?— I  have  six 
hundred  registered  cow-keepers  in  the  district,  and  1 
would  say  that  they  had  an  average  of  five  cows  each. 
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11137.  That  would  be  three  thousand  cows? — Yes. 

11138.  Is  it  the  custom  to  milk  the  cows  for  one 
period  only,  or  are  they  kept  as  long  as  they  are  profit- 
able?—With  the  farmer  they  are  kept.  With  the  sup- 
plier to  the  Urban  District  they  are  disposed  of. 

11139.  The  farmers  have  no  means  of  knowing 
exactly  whether  the  cows  are  good  milkers  or  not  unless 
records  are  kept? — No. 

11140.  And  that  is  not  usually  done? — Not  except  by 
a  supplier  to  an  institution. 

11141.  Mr.  Wilson. — In  spite  of  this  very  large  num- 
ber of  cows  that  are  sending  in  milk  to  the  creameries 
there  is  no  scarcity  in  the  district? — No. 
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11142.  The  Chairman. — You  do  not  believe  that  any 
of  the  poorer  population,  desiring  to  procure  milk  for 
children  or  for  domestic  use,  are  deprived  of  it  by 
inability  to  procure  it? — The  only  thing  is  that  the 
owners  of  cattle  themselves  are  not  inclined  to  keep 
enough  of  milk  for  their  own  use.  They  are  inclined 
to  send  it  all  to  the  creameries. 

11143.  That  is  a  very  stupid  policy? — It  is. 

11144.  It  is  want  of  appreciation  of  the  food  value 
of  milk?— Yes. 

11145.  So  that  a  crusade  will  have  to  be  preached 
pointing  out  to  the  general  public  the  advantage  of 
using  milk  as  a  diet? — Yes,  using  pure  milk  as  a  diet. 


The  Coynmission  adjo'iirned  at  6.15  p.m.  fill  the  following  morning. 


TWENTY-FOURTH  DAY.— FRIDAY,  1st  MARCH,  1912. 

The  Commissioners  resumed  their  Sittings  at  the  Tov.-n  Hall,  Newry,  at  1 1  ;i  m. 

Present  ; — P.  J.  O'Neill,  Esq.  (Chairmun) ;  Lady  Everard ;   Miss  Margaret  McNeill;  Sir 
Stewart  Woodhouse,  m.d.  ;  Alec.  G.  Wilson,  Esq. ;  and  J.  R.  Campbell,  Esq.,  B.Sc. 

S.  W.  Strange,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


Dr  J.  Kean,  j-p.,  examined. 


11146.  The  Chairman. — You  are  a  member  of  the 
Newry  Urban  Council,  I  understand,  Dr.  Kean? — Yes. 

11147.  And  you  are  also  a  medical  practitioner  in 
the  town  of  Newry? — Yes. 

11148.  With  regard  to  the  milk  supply  to  the  town, 
do  yon  think  it  is  scarce? — Yes. 

11149.  Do  you  consider  it  is  due  to  want  of  money 
or  of  milk? — I  think  it  is  want  of  milk. 

11150.  Milk  is  not  procurable  in  the  poorer  parts  of 
the  town  for  people  having  money  to  buy? — That  is 
so — people  who  are  occasional  buyers  of  milk.  In  the 
summer  there  is  a  plentiful  supply.  The  carts  go 
round  twice  a  day,  and  in  the  winter  time  only  in 
the  morning,  and  they  have  only  a  supply  to  suit  their 
regular  customers,  and  the  purveyors  of  milk  in  town 
cannot  get  milk  for  sale  to  the  poor  who  may  want 
a  halfpennyworth,  a  pennyworth,  or  twopennyworth. 

11151.  The  irregular  customer  is  the  one  who  finds 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  supplying  his  needs? — Yes. 

11152.  Is  it  on  account  of  want  of  capital  on  the 
part  of  small  purveyors,  or  is  it  on  accoimt  of  their 
inability  to  secure  an  adequate  supply? — I  think  it  is 
because  they  cannot  get  an  adequate  supply. 

11153.  Has  this  an  effect  on  the  infant  life  of  the 
town? — Yes.  I  was  in  a  house  yesterday.  Of  course, 
you  know  there  are  a  lot  of  people  working  in  the 
mills  here.  The  mothers,  as  a  rule,  have  to  work  in 
the  mills,  because  there  is  not  much  work  for  the 
men.  I  saw  one  of  these  children  fed  by  a  foster 
mother  with  a  poor  quality  of  bread  and  milk- 

11154.  Is  it  rather  a  universal  practice  for  the 
women  to  work,  and  that  the  husbands  are  in  some 
instances  unable  to  get  employment? — It  is  very 
common. 

11155.  And  it  must  have  rather  an  injurious  effect 
on  the  children — they  are  not  properly  looked  after 
or  properly  fed? — No.  This  child  I  spoke  about  had 
a  face  as  dirty  as  a  pot,  and  it  was  cold. 

11156.  Surely  rearing  a  child  in  that  condition  must 
liave  an  effect  on  the  constitution  in  after  life? — I 
would  say  so. 

11157.  And  if  epidemic  disease  broke  out  in  the  town 
a  child  of  that  cIjiss  would  be  more  likely  to  fall  a 
victim  than  a  well-nourished  and  healthy  child? — Yes. 

1115S.  There  are  diseases  to  which  children  are 
liable  because  of  the  improper  feeding  they  get,  such 
as  rickets?— Yes,  and  diarrhoea. 

11159.  In  the  summer  season? — Yes,  and  even  in 
the  winter. 

11160.  Would  you  attribute  that  to  an  impure  or 
deficient  milk  supply?— A  deficient  milk  supply  in  the 
first  place  and  improper  feeding. 


11161.  Is  condensed  milk  used  at  all  as  a  substitute? 
— Yes,  there  are  some  families  who  use  it. 

11162.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the  merits 
of  condensed  milk  as  a  food? — I  do  not  think  it  is  a 
good  food.  I  think  children  reared  on  this  milk  would 
not  grow  up  well. 

11163.  Would  not  be  likely  to  develop  a  vigorous 
constitution? — No-  Newry  is  practically  kept  up  by 
about  four  mills,  and  it  is  practically  all  female  labour, 
and  there  are  on  the  quay  a  few  labourers  who  discharge 
boats;  but  they  only  get  a  boat  in  now  and  then. 

11164.  Occasional  labour? — Yes,  and  that  means 
occasional  funds  and  occasional  buying  of  food. 

11165.  Because  it  is  difficult  to  provide  for  the 
uncertain  demand  that  exists  in  a  place  like  this? — 
That  is  so;  but  I  notice  in  the  winter  the  milkmen 
have  sufficient,  and  if  they  have  to  supply  theii* 
customers  with  any  more  they  have  to  get  it  from 
another  milkman, 

11166.  Have  you  any  experience  of  the  country 
district  around? — Yes,  up  around  Armagh. 

11167.  Do  you  hold  any  public  appointment? — No. 

11168.  Do  you  work  amongst  the  people? — Yes. 

11169.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  scarcity  of  milk  in 
the  country  districts  around? — My  father  was  a  dis- 
pensary doctor  up  in  Meigh,  and  while  there  was 
plenty  of  milk  in  the  summer  months,  there  was  none 
in  the  winter.    The  people  up  there  will  not  sell- 

11170.  Even  though  they  may  have  milk  produced 
on  their  premises  they  refuse  to  sell  it  in  small 
quantities? — Yes. 

11171.  For  what  reason? — Some  superstition.  Unless 
they  are  really  in  the  trade  they  will  not  supply. 

11172.  They  think  it  is  unlucky ?— Yes. 

11173.  That  is  a  new  development  and  a  new 
difficulty.  Is  that  at  all  prevalent? — Yes.  Whenever 
a  person  comes  to  me  suffering  from  stomach  trouble, 
and  I  order  milk  diet,  they  say,  "it  is  very  hard  to 
get  milk,  our  cow  is  dry,  and  it  is  very  hard  to  get 
any  ";  and  the  difficulty  is  to  prescribe  a  diet  that 
will  suit  their  stomach. 

11174.  I  have  not  heard  of  that  superstition  before — 
of  its  being  unlucky  to  sell  milk.  Is  it  prevalent  over 
the  North? — I  do  not  know.  I  only  speak  of  the 
district  with  which  I  am  familiar. 

11175.  Has  any  outbreak  of  disease  been  traced  to 
the  milk  supply  in  your  district? — No. 

11176.  So  you  have  no  unpleasant  experience  about 
thi.'  milk  supply  being  a  source  of  infection? — We  had 
an  epidemic  of  typhoid,  and  there  was  a  suspicion  about 
the  milk  supply,  but  it  was  not  proved. 

11177.  Was  it  traced  as  closely  as  it  could  be,  o." 
was  it  traced  to  a  certain  point,  and  then  abandoned 
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because  of  inability  to  get  positive  proof? — It  was 
traced  as  far  as  possible,  but  nothing  could  be  found. 

11178.  Were  the  cows  subjected  to  an  examination 
by  a  veterinary  inspector? — Yes,  and  nothing  could  be 
found  WTong. 

11179.  Did  the  medical  officer  of  the  district  make 
an  examination  of  those  handling  the  milk? — Yes,  and 
the  Local  Government  Board  Medical  Inspector,  Dr. 
O'Brien,  was  also  down. 

11180.  Were  any  of  the  employees  subjected  to  the 
Widal  test  to  discover  if  they  were  typhoid  carriers? — 
I  do  not  know. 

11181.  You  were  not  in  charge  of  the  investigation 
yourself? — No. 

11182.  Was  the  supply  of  milk  from  that  suspected 
source  suspended  during  the  period  that  the  investiga- 
tion was  going  forward? — No- 

11183.  Would  not  that  seem  to  be  a  live  danger, 
and  if  it  was  discovered  that  the  milk  was  the  source 
of  infection  that  it  should  not  be  disseminated? — It  was 
not  considered  definitely  that  it  was. 

11184.  But  even  if  it  was  suspected,  would  it  not 
have  been  well  to  suspend  distributing  milk  from  that 
particular  depot  until  the  matter  was  cleared  up? — ■ 
This  person  supplies  milk  all  over  the  town,  and  has 
a  great  number  of  customers,  and  the  outbreak 
occurred  in  one  little  district  of  the  town. 

11185.  So  that  it  was  open  to  doubt  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  milk  supply  was  the  source  of  infection? — 
Yes. 

11186.  Miss  McNeill. — There  was  no  case  outside 
that  small  district? — No. 

11187.  The  Chairman. — Though  the  same  milk 
vendor  was  supplying  milk  to  the  people  in  different 
parts  of  the  town  there  was  no  trouble  elsewhere? — 
That  is  so.  In  some  houses  in  which  the  outbreak 
•occurred  they  were  getting  milk  from  two  sources. 

11188.  Lady  Evebard. — Were  both  sources  outside? 
— Yes.  As  soon  as  the  outbreak  was  notified  all  the 
employees  were  medically  examined  and  put  on  one  side, 
and  new  employees  were  brought  in,  and  a  new  water 
supply  was  provided- 

11189.  Miss  McNeill.— For  the  dairy  farm?— Yes. 

11190.  The  Chairman. — Was  that  done  voluntarily 
by  the  owner  of  the  farm,  or  on  the  suggestion  of  the 
medical  authority? — At  the  suggestion  of  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health. 

11191.  Lady  Everard. — The  employees  were  not 
subjected  to  the  Widal  test? — They  were  not  that  I 
know  of.  Dr.  O'Brien,  the  Local  Government  Board 
Medical  Inspector,  came  down  to  investigate  the 
outbreak. 

11192.  The  Chairman. — And  made  a  thorough  exami- 
nation?— Yes,  and  was  nearly  satisfied  that  the 
outbreak  could  not  be  due  to  the  milk  from  that  dairy. 

11193.  Is  the  health  of  the  mill-workers  bad?— They 
suffer  from  anaemia. 

11194-  Has  the  food  they  take  anything  to  do  with 
that  condition? — Yes.  They  are  very  fond  of  tea, 
morning,  evening  and  night. 

11195.  Do  you  believe  that  if  milk  were  more  plentiful 
that  they  might  use  it  as  a  substitute  for  this  rather 
questionable  food  they  subsist  on? — Some  mill-owners 
got  up  a  diningroom,  and  tried  to  get  the  people  to 
get  dinners  on  the  mill  premises;  but  they  could  not 
get  them  to  do  it,  and  they  fell  back  on  their  tea. 

11196.  Lady  Everard. — Do  they  pay  for  the  meal 
provided  in  the  mill? — There  would  be  a  small  charge 
made. 

11197.  The  Chairman. — The  mill-owners  provided 
this  accommodation  with  a  view  to  having  their 
employees  better  fed  and  better  nourished? — Yes.  They 
saw  that  the  employees  were  in  bad  health. 

11198.  Has  that  effort  collapsed? — Very  nearly.  In 
some  mills  they  still  have  breakfast.  A  youngster 
came  to  me  recently  and  said  that  he  had  not  a  good 
appetite.  I  asked  him  what  he  used  to  eat,  and  he 
said  he  used  to  have  tea  before  he  left  home  in  the 
morning,  and  for  breakfast  had  three  bowls  of  porridge, 
and  that  after  that  he  had  a  cup  of  tea  and  three 
cuts  of  bread  and  butter. 

11199-  And  he  was  still  nervous  about  his  appetite? 
— Yes. 

11200.  That  shows  that  he  was  a  careful  boy  at 

least  of  himself? — Yes. 

11201.  You  believe  that,  taking  them  as  a  whole, 
the  mill  hands  are  insufficiently  nourished  for  the 
labour  in  which  they  are  employed? — Yes,  and 
especially  the  married  women. 


11202.  I  see  you  make  allusion  in  your  summary  of 
evidence  to  the  fact  that  the  mothers  become  pre- 
maturely decrepit? — Yes.  They  work  in  the  mills  too 
long,  and  hurry  back  at  the  first  moment  after  their 
confinement. 

11203.  They  are  constrained  to  that  owing  to  their 
financial  position? — Yes. 

11204.  And  though  they  may  have  husbands  ready 
to  work,  the  economic  conditions  are  such  that  men 
cannot  get  sufficient  employment? — Yes. 

11205.  Do  you  think  that  these  people  value  milk  as 
a  food  at  its  proper  worth? — I  do  not  think  that  they 
do,  although  I  think  they  are  getting  a  little  more 
educated  about  milk  than  they  were.  I  do  not  believe 
that  they  still  understand  the  value  o:  milk. 

11206.  And  that  the  children  get  other  food  less 
suitable? — Yes.  From  the  very  earliest  age  the  children 
get  tea. 

11207.  Which,  of  course,  is  very  injurious? — Very. 
There  are  a  good  many  children  sufiering  about  Newry 
from  tuberculosis  of  the  bones  and  joints. 

11208.  And  you  attribute  some  of  these  maladies  to 
the  improper  food  on  which  they  are  reared  in  the 
earliest  years  of  their  lives? — Yes. 

11209.  What  quantity  of  milk  do  you  think  would 
be  taken  into  the  family  of  a  workingman  earning,  say, 
.£1  a  week,  and  with  a  wife  and  four  or  five  children? — 
I  think  about  a  pint  of  milk  per  head  is  required. 

11210.  Do  you  think  that  quantity  is  actually  con- 
sumed by  these  families? — It  is  not. 

11211.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  majority  of  these 
people  use  milk  as  little  more  than  a  condiment  to 
colour  tea? — Yes.  A  good  many  of  them  make  bread 
with  soda.  In  the  winter  time  the  buttermilk  is 
scarce,  and  then  the  people  make  bread  with  water 
and  soda,  and  I  do  not  think  that  that  is  very  good. 

11212.  Lady  Everard — Would  you  say  it  would  be 
better  than  white  baker's  bread? — Yes;  but  it  has  not 
the  same  nourishment  as  bread  made  from  buttermilk. 

11213.  The  Chairman. — Would  you  consider  it  a 
judicious  expenditure  of  public  money  to  cheapen  the 
price  of  milk  in  order  to  induce  the  working-class 
population  to  use  it  more  frequently  for  their  families? 
— Yes.  That  is  what  I  would  like  to  see — some  way 
of  regulating  the  supply  of  milk  so  as  to  have  it 
always  available. 

11214.  And  at  a  fixed  price? — Yes. 

11215.  And  you  think  that  would  be  judicious  expen- 
diture of  public  money  from  whatever  source  obtained? 
—  Yes.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  infantile 
mortality  could  be  reduced. 

11216.  It  would  also  be  helpful,  I  take  it,  in  the 
fight  against  the  development  of  tuberculosis? — Yes. 
You  would  be  getting  at  the  primary  root  of  the  evil 
by  getting  the  children  strong  and  healthy  in  their 
infancy. 

11217.  Of  course,  if  a  child  is  improperly  fed,  and 
grows  up  weakly,  if  there  is  a  hereditary  tendency  to 
tuberculosis  in  the  family  it  will  be  more  liable 
to  the  disease  than  a  person  properly  developed? — That 
is  so. 

11218.  So  it  would  appear  to  be  beginning  at  the 
wrong  end  to  arrest  tuberculosis,  unless  some  effort  is 
made  to  have  the  health  of  the  population  improved 
by  having  the  children  nourished  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  their  growth? — Yes.  When  you  provide  sanatoria 
you  are  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  circle:  but  if  you 
start  at  the  infant  you  have  a  better  chance  of  getting 
rid  of  the  disease. 

11219.  Of  course,  a  sanatorium  is  valuable  in  pre- 
venting the  spread  of  infection  amongst  healthy 
members  of  the  community? — Yes. 

11220.  But  you  would  prefer  beginning  with  the 
child  and  having  it  properly  nourished  from  its  earliest 
infancy,  and  fed  on  suitable  food  during  the  years 
its  development? — Yes,  and  the  mother  also.  With 
regard  to  sanatoria,  I  do  not  think  that  they  keep  the 
patients  in  the  last  stage  of  consumption,  but  send  them 
heme. 

11221.  Miss  McNeill. — They  arrest  the  disease  from 
being  disseminated  amongst  other  members  of  the 
family? — Most  sanatoria  will  not  keep  a  patient  when 
he  gets  into  a  very  bad  stage. 

11222.  Lady  Everard. — In  the  sanatorium  he  ought 
to  have  learned  hygiene  sufficiently  not  to  be  a  source 
of  infection  to  others? — Yes;  but  of  course,  in  a  good 
many  cases,  when  the  patients  get  pretty  weak,  pre- 
cautions are  not  always  taken.  It  is  well  known  that 
even  without  the  sputum,  the  microbes  come  out  in 
the  breathing. 
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11223.  I  think  that  is  Father  a  debatable  point? — 
In  some  cases  it  has  been  proved. 

11224.  Is  there  any  milk  powder  used  in  Newry? — 
No. 

11225.  You  spoke  of  a  superstition  of  people  refusing 
to  sell  milk? — Yes. 

11226.  What  class  of  people? — Small  farmers  who 
might  have  one  or  two  cows. 

11227.  You  say  that  the  outbreak  of  typhoid  that 
occurred  was  examined  by  Dr.  O'Brien? — Yes,  the 
Local  Government  Board  Inspector. 

11228.  And  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  apply 
the  Widal  test?— No. 

11229.  Is  cocoa  at  all  used  by  the  poor  people? — 
Yes,  I  recommend  cocoa  largely. 

11230.  Do  the  people  who  have  tuberculosis  appre- 
ciate how  infectious  the  disease  is? — I  believe  that 
since  we  had  an  exhibition  here — since  Lady  Aberdeen 
came  to  Newry — the  people  have  come  to  consider 
tuberculosis  as  being  really  infectious.  Before  that 
they  had  not  any  idea  that  it  was. 

11231.  Is  notification  of  tuberculosis  compulsory  in 
your  district? — Yes,  in  the  rural  district. 

11232.  But  not  in  the  urban?— No. 

11233.  Are  the  houses  thoroughly  disinfected  after 
a  patient  dies  of  tuberculosis? — Yes.  It  is  the  sanitary 
officer  that  sees  to  that.    We  disinfect  with  formalin. 

11234.  Do  you  do  it  in  the  urban  district? — Yes,  and 
also  in  the  rural  district. 

11235.  You  say  that  the  men  have  no  employment 
in  Newry  ?  What  do  they  do — do  they  stay  at  home 
to  mind  the  children? — They  stand  at  the  corners. 

11236.  Mr.  Wilson.— Live  on  their  wives?— They 
get  an  odd  job. 

11237.  Lady  Evebaed. — Do  you  mean  to  say  there 
is  absolutely  no  work  in  the  mills  for  the  men? — Very 
little. 

11238.  It  seems  horrible  that  the  mothers  of  families 
have  to  neglect  their  children  and  work  in  the  mills? — 
It  is;  but  they  have  to  do  it. 

11239.  Has  it  come  under  your  notice  that  the  milk 
supplied  to  the  very  poor  is  not  of  the  same  quality  as 
that  supplied  to  better  class  people? — Yes.  I  have 
seen  milk  that  is  rather  poor. 

11240.  Is  that  sent  for  examination? — The  Food  and 
Drugs  Inspector  goes  round  and  takes  samples. 

11241.  Are  there  ever  samples  sent  in  by  the  nurses 
of  the  district? — I  have  not  heard  of  any.  I  do  not 
know. 

11242.  Have  there  been  any  prosecutions? — Not 
lately.  Although  I  must  say  that  a  couple  of  years  ago 
a  woman  showed  me  a  bottle  of  milk  which  she  had 
got  from  a  milkman  in  the  country,  and  she  thought 
it  looked  queer,  and  she  asked  me  my  opinion  about 
it.  It  was  full  of  pus.  The  udder  of  that  cow  must 
have  been  very  badly  inflamed. 

11243.  Was  that  milk  sent  to  the  Food  and  Drugs 
Inspector? — I  brought  it  to  the  Council. 

11244.  Was  not  the  offender  prosecuted  in  that  case? 
— No;  we  could  not  get  at  him.  The  milk  inspector 
went  next  day,  but  did  not  succeed. 

11245.  Surely  he  could  have  been  made  amenable? 
— The  first  sample  was  not  taken  in  a  legal  way. 

11246.  I  think  you  said  that  wretched  milk  came 
under  your  notice  in  the  case  of  a  child  fed  by  a 
foster  mother? — The  food  was  of  a  poor  quality.  The 
child  was  getting  bread  and  milk,  but  it  was  of  a 
very  watery  nature. 

11247.  Do  you  think  if  depots  were  established,  the 
same  as  have  been  started  by  the  Women's  National 
Health  Association,  it  wotdd  be  a  good  idea?  Depots 
have  been  started  at  several  towns  in  Ireland.  At 
Birr  a  car  goes  round  the  town  and  supplies  milk  at 
twopence-halfpenny  a  quart  all  the  year  round.  In 
Carlow  and  Naas  depots  have  been "  started,  and  the 
poor  can  buy  milk.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  an 
advantage  to  the  poor  in  Newry? — Undoubtedly. 

11248.  These  milk  depots  are  paying  their  way.  It 
is  not  a  philanthropic  proposition,  except  that  the 
ladies  organise  the  depot?— If  something  like  that  could 
be  done  it  would  be  a  very  great  boon  to  the  mill- 
workers  and  others  in  this  place. 

11249.  The  Chairman.— With  regard  to  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  men,  is  the  reason  they  are  not  employed  in 

the  mill  because  female  labour  is  cheaper?  In  all  the 

spinning  mills  they  consider  that  girls  and  women  are 
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more  suitable  for  the  work-    Of  course,  there  are  a  few 
men  employed  as  mechanics. 

11250.  But  they  would  be  a  very  small  proportion  of 
the  employees  generally? — Yes,  a  very  small  proportion. 

11251.  Lady  Eveeakd. — Is  the  work  in  the  mills 
likely  to  give  the  employees  tuberculosis — is  there  a 
fluff? — Yes.  They  have  put  in  fans  lately.  A  good 
many  of  the  "  roughers  "  developed  tuberculosis. 

11252.  The  Chairman. — ^Would  they  be  enveloped  in 
clouds  of  dust? — Yes.  It  is  the  irritation  of  dust  that 
gives  it. 

11253.  Mr.    Campbell. — Are    you    talking    of  the 
hecklers  in  the  mill? — Yes. 

11254.  Does  the  same   apply  to  the  scutchers? — I 
cannot  say. 

11255.  Sir  Stewaet  Woodhodse. — Are  most  of  the 
female  workers  mothers  or  girls? — The  most  of  them 
are  girls,  but  there  are  a  good  many  of  them  mothers. 

11256.  One-fourth  would  you  say? — Hardly. 

11257.  Are  the  most  of  the  children  nursed  by  their 
mothers  ? — Yes. 

11258.  The  great  majority? — The  great  majority  are 
nursed  by  their  mothers.  Those  mothers  that  go  into 
the  mills  cannot  nurse  them. 

11259.  But  speaking  generally,  would  you  say  that 
three-fourths  of  the  children  are  nursed  by  their 
mothers? — Yes. 

11260.  The  milk  procured  by  the  poor  is  bought  in 
shops? — Yes,  from  small  purveyors  of  milk- 

11261.  They  would  increase  their  stores  if  they  could 
calculate  on  an  increased  demand? — The  increased 
demand  creates  increased  price. 

11262.  At  what  price  do  the  poor  get  the  milk? — 
They  get  about  a  glass  for  a  halfpenny. 

11263.  About  a  pennyworth  would  be  half  a  pint? — 
Yes,  about  that. 

11264.  In  the  country  parts  do  the  goats  relieve  the 
situation? — There  are  some  goats  kept,  but  not  as 
many  as  I  think  there  ought  to  be. 

11265.  Do   you    think    the    keeping    of    goats  is 
increasing  at  all? — Not  very  much  about  here. 

11266.  There  is  no  prejudice   against  goats? — Yes. 
They  destroy  the  fences. 

11267.  There  is  no  prejudice  against  the  milk? — No. 

11268.  Mr.  Campbell — Are  you  aware  whether  any 
young  children  are  reared  on  goats'  milk? — Not  about 
Newry. 

11269.  Has  it  ever  been  recommended,  do  you  know; 
I  mean  for  children  that  are  still  on  the  bottle? — In 
the  country  it  has  been  done. 

11270.  Would  you  regard  that  as  a  good  substitute- 
for  cows'  milk? — Yes,  but  I  believe  that  the  baby 
must  be  used  to  it.  If  you  change  from  cows'  milk 
to  goats'  milk  it  would  not  agree  with  the  child  so 
much.  I  have  seen  that.  It  seems  if  you  start  a  baby 
on  goats'  milk  you  must  keep  it  on  goats'  milk. 

11271.  But  you  cannot  point  amongst  your  patients 
to  any  children  that  have  been  reared  upon  goats' 
milk? — No. 

11272.  Miss  McNeill. — Would  you  approve  of  the 
use  of  separated  milk,  provided  it  could  be  bought 
in  good  condition,  for  elder  children — it  is  very  much 
cheaper? — The  fat  is  taken  away  from  it. 

11273.  If  the  fat  is  replaced,  do  you  think  that  a. 
supply  of  separated  milk  would  be  of  use  to  people 
who  cannot  get  a  sufficient  supply  of  pure  milk? — Yes. 

11274.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  danger  ot 
separated  milk  being  sold  as  new  milk? — That  would 
be  difficult  to  answer.  There  is  always  a  chance  of 
fraud  with  all  milk. 

11275.  Do  you  think  that  if  people  such  as  you 
spoke  of  could  obtain  a  supply  of  separated  milk  for 
the  elder  children,  it  would  be  a  useful  addition  to 
their  food  at  a  cheap  rate? — Yes. 

11276.  And  they  could  substitute  the  fat  in  a  cheap 
form? — Yes.  I  believe  that  would  be  a  great  way  to 
help  the  poor  people. 

11277.  Lady  Eveeaed. — Is  it  your  opinion  that  all  the- 
by-products  of  milk  should  be  under  the  same  regula- 
tions as  new  milk? — Yes.  The  people  are  getting  a 
little  better  with  regard  to  storing  the  milk  than  what 
they  used  to  be.  In  the  country  districts  they  used 
to  keep  it  in  the  room  where  they  slept;  but  I  believe 
that  now  they  are  coming  to  consider  it  is  better 
to  have  a  separate  place.  They  are  getting  educated 
as  they  go  along. 
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Mr.  William  C: 

11278.  The  Chairman.— You  are  the  Town  Clerk  of 
Newry? — Yes. 

112'79.  And  also  executive  sanitary  officer  and  registrar 
of  dairies? — Yes. 

11280.  Have  you  any  officer,  other  than  your 
veterinary  inspector,  to  look  after  the  dairies  and  milk- 
shops  of  the  town? — We  have  a  dairy  inspector,  who 
is  also  a  sub-sanitary  officer. 

11281.  What  duties  does  he  discharge? — He  goes 
round  in  the  first  instance  with  the  veterinary  inspector, 
and  if  the  veterinary  inspector  considers  any  improve- 
ments or  alterations  are  necessary  the  dairy  inspector 
sees  that  these  are  carried  out- 

11282.  With  regard  to  the  milk  shops,  does  he  make 
an  inspection  of  them? — Yes,  he  does. 

11283.  Do  you  know  has  he  ever  insisted  on  varying 
the  conditions  under  which  the  milk  is  stored? — Yes. 
He  has  frequently  insisted  on  that,  and  served  notices. 
In  these  small  milk  purveyors'  shops  the  milk  is  kept 
as  a  riile  in  crocks,  and  it  frequently  happens  that  the 
inspector  finds  that  the  crocks  are  not  covered,  an 3 
he  insists  on  wooden  covers,  and  if  there  is  anything 
in  the  shop  which  might  taint  the  milk  in  any  way 
he  insists  on  it  being  removed  to  a  different  part  of 
the  building.  On  some  occasions  paraffin  oil  was  found 
in  parts  of  the  shop,  and  he  has  had  it  removed. 

11284.  These  people  are  very  small  dealers  and  have 
got  very  limited  accommodation? — Yes. 

11285.  And  in  order  to  carry  out  a  general  trade 
they  are  obliged  to  mix  the  things  higgledy-piggledy? — 
Yes. 

11286.  Has  it  been  found  necessary  to  prosecute?- — 
In  regard  to  two  cow-keepers,  we  have  had  to  prosecute, 
to  enforce  certain  alterations  that  were  required  by 
the  veterinary  inspector.  These  two  parties  gave  up 
the  trade  and  left  the  district  altogether. 

11287.  Were  the  alterations  demanded  of  such  a 
character  as  to  involve  a  large  expenditure — were  they 
of  a  very  drastic  character? — No;  but  I  think  these 
people  had  an  idea  of  going  out  of  the  milk  trade  at 
the  time. 

11288.  Whether  you  prosecuted  them  or  not? — Yes, 
and  the  alterations  required  included  some  structural 
changes  of  premises  which  did  not  belong  to  the  parties 
themselves. 

11289.  They  had  not  any  permanent  tenure  in  the 
premises? — No. 

11290.  And  they  abandoned  the  sale  of  milk 
altogether  ? — Y  es. 

11291.  Were  they  largely  in  the  trade? — No,  in  a 
very  small  way — two  or  three  cows  each. 

11292.  So  that  the  driving  of  that  number  out  of  the 
trade  did  not  materially  diminish  the  supply  in  the 
town? — No;  but  I  do  not  say  that  they  were  the  only 
people  that  went  out  of  the  trade.  At  present  we 
have  thirty-three  cow-keepers  and  purveyors  of  milk 
in  the  urban  district. 

11293.  What  number  of  cows  are  kept  by  these 
people,  could  you  say? — I  should  say  on  an  average 
about  three  cows.  I  am  not  quite  certain.  We  have 
twenty-three  purveyors  of  milk.  These  are  small 
people,  having  little  milk-shops,  and  who  have  no  cows, 
and  who  buy  the  milk  from  countrymen.  We  have 
then  thirty-four  purveyors  of  milk  residing  in  the  rural 
districts  who  send  milk  by  carts  into  the  town.  Since 
the  introduction  of  the  Order  about  twelve  cow-keepers 
in  the  urban  district  have  ceased  to  keep  cows.  I  do 
not  say  that  that  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  introduction 
of  the  Order;  but  some  have  left  the  district  and 
gone  away,  perhaps  for  domestic  reasons.  In  some 
cases  I  think  it  was  that  they  could  not  find  the 
business  to  pay,  owing  to  the  high  prices  of  feeding 
stufis  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  labour. 

11294.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  heard  from 
the  last  witness  that  the  great  proportion  of  the  male 
population  are  industriously  standing  at  the  street 
corners? — Those  are  people  who  are  engaged  in  the 
discharge  of  vessels,  and  their  work  is  not  regular. 
These  men  who  discharge  coal  at  the  basin  might  have 
only  one  cargo  in  the  week,  and  some  weeks  they 
might  have  three  cargoes.  In  the  meantime  they 
stand  about  the  corner.  They  are  not  the  class  of  men 
to  take  charge  of  cattle.  They  know  nothing  about 
them.    They  were  not  reared  up  to  it. 

11295.  Has  your  veterinary  inspector  ever  reported 
to  your  Council  that  he  discovered  cows  that  were 
suffering  from  tuberculosis  of  the  udder? — No. 
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11296-  Has  he  ever  asked  for  authority  to  have 
animals  slaughtered  that  he  suspected  of  being  tuber- 
cular ? — No. 

11297.  Since  the  Act  came  into  operation  has  any 
application  come  before  the  Council? — No. 

11298.  Is  there  much  difficulty  in  securing  that  the 
people  handling  the  milk  are  clean  in  their  habits  and 
keep  their  hands  and  clothes  clean? — The  veterinary 
inspector  tells  me  he  finds  considerable  difficulty  in 
getting  people  to  keep  their  hands  washed  and  the 
cows  properly  groomed. 

11299.  Does  your  dairy  inspector  insist  on  the 
carrying  out  of  that  portion  of  the  Order? — Yes,  so 
far  as  the  urban  district  is  concerned,  but  the  larger 
portion  of  our  supply  comes  from  the  rural  district,  and 
he  has  no  power  to  go  into  the  rural  district.  The 
same  veterinary  inspector  inspects  in  the  rural  district 
as  in  the  urban. 

11800.  He  is  an  officer  of  the  Newry  rural  district 
as  well  as  of  the  urban  district? — Yes,  but  the  dairy 
inspector  is  not. 

11301.  Has  any  objection  ever  been  made  to  an 
officer  from  the  urban  district  coming  into  the  country 
to  ascertain  the  conditions  under  which  milk  is  raised? 
I  suppose  that  difficulty  is  obviated  by  the  fact  that 
the  same  veterinary  officer  does  duty  for  the  two 
districts? — Yes.  One  Rural  District  Council  did  not 
appoint  an  inspector,  and  seeing  that  we  were  getting 
portion  of  our  supply  of  milk  from  that  rural  district,  we 
asked  the  Local  Government  Board  to  sanction  our 
inspector  going  into  the  rural  district.  They  thought 
it  was  better  to  hold  back,  because  at  the  time  they 
were  rather  insisting  on  the  Rural  Council  appointing 
a  veterinary  officer,  and  after  a  few  months  he  was 
appointed,  so  we  found  it  was  not  necessary  to  go  into 
the  rural  district — at  least  we  did  not  get  the  power 
in  time. 

11302.  And  for  some  cause  the  inspector  was 
appointed? — Yes.  The  Local  Government  Board 
threatened  to  get  a  mandamus  to  compel  the  Rural 
Council  to  appoint  one. 

11303.  That  is  healthy,  because  it  shows  that  the 
Urban  Council  was  realising  the  necessity  of  having 
more  supervision  exercised  over  the  milk  that  was 
supplied  to  their  town? — Yes. 

11304.  Did  the  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  to  which 
reference  has  been  made  occur  before  this  period? — 
No.    That  occurred  only  in  October  of  last  year. 

11305.  Was  every  effort  made  to  ascertain  the  source 
of  infection  with  regard  to  that  outbreak? — Yes.  We 
have  got  two  Medical  Officers  of  Health  in  Newry, 
and  we  have  got  a  consulting  medical  officer,  and 
these  three,  with  Dr.  O'Brien,  the  Medical  Officer  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  investigated  that  out- 
break to  the  full.  I  think  they  left  nothing  undone 
to  trace  the  source  of  the  disease.  Very  serious 
suspicion  attached  to  one  dairy,  and  we  got  a  sample 
of  milk  and  had  a  bacteriological  examination,  and 
also  sent  samples  of  the  water  for  analysis.  The  milk 
was  found  to  contain  some  dirt  organisms,  and  the 
water  was  found  to  be  highly  polluted  with  sewage 
matter.  We  immediately  got  the  well  closed  and  a 
new  supply  laid  on.  The  people  who  were  attending 
to  the  cattle  were  changed,  and  those  people  who  had 
been  in  charge  of  the  cattle  were  all  examined  by  the 
medical  men,  and  they  could  find  nothing  wrong-  It 
was  discovered  later  on  that  this  particular  dairy  got 
a  small  supply  of  milk  from  an  adjoining  cow-keeper, 
and  I  should  say  that  he  was  not  registered  as  a  cow- 
keeper,  and  when  his  premises  were  examined  they 
were  found  to  be  in  a  very  dirty  condition,  and  some  of 
the  inmates  of  his  house  were  said  not  to  be  in  good 
health  for  some  time.  They  were  also  medically 
examined,  and  the  M^'idal  test  applied;  but  it  proved 
negative. 

11306.  Miss  McNeill. — Was  it  applied  to  the 
workers  in  the  original  dairy  before  they  were  changed? 
— No.    The  medical  officer  did  not  think  it  necessary. 

11307.  The  Chairman. — Though  he  applied  it  wliec 
the  suspicion  seemed  to  be  localised  to  a  smaller  area — 
they  had  some  individuals  then  subjected  to  the  Widal 
test? — Yes,  who  were  stated  not  to  be  in  good  health 
for  some  time,  and  the  resxdts  were  negative.  I  am 
strongly  of  opinion — but  I  have  no  definite  proof — that 
that  was  the  cause  of  the  outbreak  of  typhoid.  It  was 
confined  to  a  certain  district,  and  this  particular  district 
was,  I  may  say,  almost  exclusively  supplied  by  this 
particular  dairy.  At  that  time  there  was  one  other  case 
in  a  different  part  of  the  town  which  got  the  milk  supply 
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from  a  different  source;  but  against  tliat,  in  the  autumn 
of  every  year  you  have  a  few  cases. 

11308.  Sporadic  outbreaks? — Yes. 

11309.  What  dimensions  did  the  outbreak  assume? — 
Twenty  cases- 

11310.  There  was  no  fatal  case? — Yes,  one  case  of  a 
young  man  who  had  been  in  very  bad  health. 

11311.  Was  the  sale  of  milk  suspended  in  the  dairy 
at  the  time? — No.  We  had  no  power  unless  we  could 
get  a  certificate  from  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health, 
and  he  was  not  prepared  to  give  it  to  us.  This  dairy 
had  a  very  large  number  of  customers,  and  at  the 
time  there  were  only  fourteen  cases,  and  then  there 
was  one  case  that  had  not  got  a  supply  from  that 
particular  dairy,  and  there  were  some  cases  that  had 
a  milk  supply  from  two  or  three  sources. 

11312.  I  understand  your  veterinary  inspector  is 
away? — Yes.  He  asked  me  to  apologise  for  his 
absence.  He  is  in  Donegal  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

11313.  I  see  in  his  summary  of  evidence  he  says 
that  he  would  be  in  favour  of  having  power  to  award 
compensation  for  animals  slaughtered? — Yes. 

11314.  I  presume  he  means  tubercular  disease  of  any 
part  of  the  body  as  well  as  the  udders? — Yes. 

11315.  Have  any  prosecutions  ever  been  undertaken, 
so  far  as  you  know,  to  secure  cleanliness? — Not  in  the 
urban  district.  Mr.  Mark,  our  veterinary  inspector, 
has  never  reported  such  a  case. 

11316.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  licensing  cow- 
keepers? — I  would. 

11317.  And  would  you  license  them  on  niueli  the 
same  principle  as  spirit  grocers  are  licensed — have 
their  premises  inspected,  and  the  character  of  the 
applicant  considered,  before  granting  a  licence? — Yes, 
and  if  he  did  not  conduct  his  licensed  premises  properly 
I  would  withdraw  his  licence. 

11318.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  a  marked 
difficulty  on  the  part  of  the  poor  to  procure  milk  when 
they  want  it,  and  have  money  to  buy? — Yes,  I  think 
the  poor  have  great  difficulty  in  getting  milk.  It 
arises  from  diiierent  causes.  It  is  owing  to  the  small 
quantity  they  require,  and  the  hour  at  which  they 
require  it.  Most  of  these  poor  people  are  occupied  at 
the  mills,  and  are  not  home  when  the  milk-cart  goes 
round.  Unless  small  purveyors  provide  them  they 
have  no  means  of  getting  a  supply  at  all.  There 
is  no  connection  between  the  milkman  and  the  con- 
sumers in  this  case- 

11319.  They  are  not  what  you  would  call  regular 
customers? — No.  They  buy  whenever  they  can  get  it, 
and  sometimes  when  they  want  a  pennyworth  they 
find  a  difficulty  in  getting  it;  but  if  the  milkmen  would 
establish  a  sort  of  depot  in  the  town  and  run  it  on 
proper  lines  they  would  find  a  very  large  demand  for 
the  milk,  not  only  amongst  the  poor,  but  the  well- 
to-do.  I  do  not  remember  having  seen  an  advertise- 
ment in  a  local  newspaper  that  milkmen  were  prepared 
to  supply  milk  in  the  urban  district.  At  the  same 
time,  I  Ijnow  that  even  amongst  the  well-to-do  people 
there  is  a  considerable  scarcity,  and  if  the  milkman 
who  is  supplying  them  at  present  ceased,  they  are  at 
their  wits'  end  to  know  where  to  go  to.  It  occurred  to 
me,  if  milkmen  opened  a  depot  in  the  town,  and 
had  their  cattle  regularly  examined,  and  had  that  fact 
advertised,  I  think  they  would  find  a  very  large  demand 
for  milk.  The  people,  rich  and  poor,  would  know 
where  to  go  for  their  milk,  and  I  think  the  milkmen 
would  get  remunerative  prices.  Failing  such  an 
establishment  as  that,  I  would  say  it  is  almost  the 
duty  of  the  local  authority  to  establish  a  milk  depot. 
I  am  aware  that  we  have  no  statutory  powers  that 
would  enable  us  to  do  so ;  but  we  should  seek  these 
powers. 

11320.  You  think  it  would  be  a  proper  expenditure 
of  public  money? — Yes,  because  the  want  of  a  proper 
milk  supply  might  lead  to  a  serious  outbreak  of 
infectious  disease. 

11321.  The  case  I  think  you  are  making  out  is  an 
absolute  justification  for  the  expenditure  of  public 
money? — It  is  a  sort  of  insurance. 

11322.  Lady  Everard. — I  take  it  from  your  evidence 
just  given  that  you  think  that  it  would  be  very 
desirable  if  milk  depots  could  be  started  in  Newry? — 
Yes. 

11323.  Where  the  poor  could  go  and  buy  their  milk? — 
Yes. 

11324.  Do  you  know  of  such  depots  having  been 
established  by  private  enterprise? — I  heard  it  stated 
at  this  Inquiry. 
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11325.  We  have  had  evidence  that  these  depots  are 
doing  remarkably  well? — And  I  am  of  opinion  that 
they  would  do  remarkably  well  if  established  in  Newry, 
if  they  were  run  on  proper  lines. 

11326.  In  Naas  there  is  a  depot  in  existence,  and 
the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society  buy  tickets,  each  repre- 
senting a  pint  of  milk,  and  also  the  Women's  National 
Health  Association,  and  give  them  to  the  poor? — It 
would  be  a  good  idea. 

11327.  We  had  evidence  in  Dublin  from  a  doctor 
in  Melbourne,  who  says  that  in  his  city  a  scheme 
was  commenced  for  providing  milk  for  the  children  of 
the  poor  by  private  enterprise,  and  it  is  now  subsidised 
by  the  Government.  They  supply  the  children  of  the 
poor  with  milk  in  the  summer  in  order  to  prevent 
the  enormous  death-rate  amongst  the  young.  That 
seems  a  proper  expenditure  of  public  money? — Yes. 

11328.  And  this  scheme  in  Melbourne  has  had  an 
enormous  effect  on  the  death-rate? — Yes. 

11329.  I  know  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society 
distribute  tickets  amongst  the  poor  in  connection  with 
some  depots  in  this  country,  and  also  the  Women's 
National  Health  Association,  and  I  am  sure  if  a 
depot  were  established  in  Newry  they  would  also 
distribute  tickets  for  milk.  In  Birr,  also,  there  is  a 
very  successful  scheme  in  operation? — We  had  samples 
taken  from  these  small  milk-vendors  in  the  town  who 
supply  the  poor,  and  sent  them  to  Sir  Charles  Cameron. 
We  have  not  had  any  reports  from  him  that  would 
justify  us  in  prosecuting  these  people  for  selling  poor 
milk.  The  samples  are  taken  in  Newry  principally  by 
the  police.  On  an  average,  they  would  take  about 
twelve  samples  in  the  year  of  sweet  milk.  They  take 
samples  of  buttermilk  oftener.  The  reason  they  do  not 
take  samples  of  sweet  milk  more  frequently  is  because 
there  has  been  no  report  for  five  years  to  warrant  a 
prosecution.  In  the  case  of  buttermilk  they  have  had 
seven  prosecutions. 

11380.  What  fines  were  imposed? — 10s.  and  costs. 

11331.  The  Chairman. — There  is  no  kudos  or  pro- 
motion for  policemen  for  sending  forward  samples  of 
sweet  milk? — Our  staff  also  take  samples,  and  we  have 
not  found  the  sweet  milk  to  be  below  the  legal 
standard. 

11332.  You  have  no  case  where  a  sample  of  sweet 
milk  was  certified  below  the  legal  standard? — Not  for 
seven  years. 

11333.  Lady  Everard. — And  do  they  go  to  the  small 
vendors  who  supply  the  poor? — They  do. 

11334.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhodse. — Are  these  samples 
sent  to  Dublin  also  to  Sir  Charles  Cameron — the 
samples  taken  by  your  inspector? — Yes.  He  is  the 
analyst  for  the  county. 

11335.  Mr.     Wilson. — You     have     no  systematic 
bacteriological  analysis? — No. 

11336.  Especially  for  tuberculosis? — Up  to  the 
present  we  have  not,  because  there  was  no  bacteriologist 
for  the  county.  County  Down  County  Council  has 
now  appointed  Professor  Wilson,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
we  will  avail  of  his  services. 

11337.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  licensing  dairy 
premises? — I  would- 

11338.  .And  taking  the  licence  from  any  man  who 
was  not  keeping  his  premises  in  proper  condition? — 
Yes. 

11339.  Or  selling  milk  in  a  satisfactory  state? — Yes. 

11340.  As  regards  your  evidence  as  to  the  milk  depot, 
what  would  your  opinion,  speaking  generally,  be  as 
to  the  suitability  of  a  local  authority  controlling  such 
a  business  as  a  milk  depot? — I  think  it  could  be  better 
managed  by  the  dairymen  themselves  if  they  combined 
to  do  it;  but  I  think  that  the  local  authority  could 
do  such  a  tiling:  of  course,  it  might  be  more  expensive. 
They  would  have  to  appoint  officers  to  carry  out  all  this 
work,  and  it  would  mean  that  they  would  not  be  in  a 
position  to  sell  the  milk  at  such  a  low  rate. 

11341.  Your    point   is    that    private    enterprise  is 
desirable,  and  that  there  is  an  opening  for  it? — Yes. 

11342.  But  failing  private  enterprise  you  think  that 
the  community  should  step  in? — Yes.  That  is  in  the 
same  way  that  the  urban  authority  runs  the  public 
abattoir. 

11343.  Mr-  Campbell. — What  exactly  is  your  appoint- 
ment to  the  Urban  Council? — I  am  Town  Clerk  of 
the  Borough  of  NewTy,  and  the  Executive  Sanitary 
Officer,  and  Registrar  of  dairies  and  cowsheds. 

11344.  As  Executive  Sanitary  Officer  do  you  in  any 
way  touch  the  milk  question? — Of  course  we  do. 
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11345.  I  mean  in  that  capacity? — When  cases  of 
infectious  disease  are  reported  to  me  I  make  inquiries 
as  to  the  source  of  the  milk  supply,  and  if  any  suspicion 
arises  I  bring  the  matter  under  the  notice  of  the 
Medical  Officers  of  Health,  and  have  further  inquiries 
made. 

11346.  Do  you  go  into  the  country  for  that  purpose? 
— Yes.  In  the  particular  case  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
where  the  suspicion  attached  to  a  certain  dairy,  the 
dairy  was  in  the  country. 

11347.  Who  was  the  veterinary  officer  in  the 
country? — The  same  veterinary  oificer  as  acts  for  the 
urban  district.    That  simplifies  matters  a  good  deal. 

11348.  It  is  the  one  veterinary  officer? — Yes. 
11849.  With  regard  to  your  position  as  registrar  of 

dairies  and  cowsheds,  do  you  register  them  each  year? 
— Yes-  The  way  we  work  is  this.  At  the  beginning 
we  got  the  parties  to  send  iu  applications  for  registra- 
tion, and  the  J'  were  then  registered.  If  they  continue 
to  keep  their  dairies  and  cowsheds  in  proper  order  that 
registration  was  not  withdrawn  or  interfered  with. 
Our  books  were  revised  at  the  end  of  each  year,  and 
we  mark  off  those  who  had  ceased  to  sell  and  add  new 
persons  who  come  along. 

11350.  Is  it  part  of  your  duty  to  go  to  the  keepers 
of  the  cows  and  examine  their  cows? — No,  it  is  not 
my  duty  to  see  the  cattle.  That  would  be  the  veterinary 
inspector's  and  the  dairy  inspector's  duty. 

11351.  Who  is  the  dairy  inspector? — James  Connolly. 
He  is  sub-sanitary  officer. 

11352.  And  his  business  is  to  supplement  the  work 
of  the  veterinary  inspector? — He  goes  along  with  the 
veterinary  inspector  in  his  inspections,  and  if  any 
alterations  are  recommended  by  the  veterinary 
inspector  the  dairy  inspector  follows  to  see  that  these 
improvements  are  carried  out. 

11353.  The  dairy  inspector  has  no  power  to  do  any- 
thing?— He  would  report  to  me  and  I  would  send 
notices. 

11354.  You  and  the  sub-sanitary  ofiBcer  have  power 
to  serve  notices  upon  the  farmers? — Yes. 

11355.  And  who  sets  up  the  standard  of  right  and 
wrong— you  or  the  sub-sanitary  officer? — In  nearly  all 
cases  it  is  the  veterinary  inspector.  In  very  few  cases 
have  we  found  it  necessary  to  serve  notices — except 
through  the  veterinary  inspector- 

11356.  It  is  the  veterinary  inspector  who  sets  up 
the  standard? — Yes. 

11357.  Has  the  Council  as  a  body  given  him  any 
instructions  with  regard  to  that? — No.    They  gave  him 


a  copy  of  the  Order  and  any  leaflets  that  have  been 
issued  by  the  Local  Government  Board  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

11358.  And  let  him  set  up  his  own  standard? — Yes. 

11859.  You  talk  about  surprise  visits.  Are  not  all 
inspections  surprise  visits? — Yes,  all  these  are  surprise 
visits.  The  statement  about  surprise  visits  was  made, 
not  by  me,  but  by  Mr.  Marks  in  his  summary  of 
evidence. 

11360.  Yes.  With  regard  to  buttermilk,  is  that  very 
much  used  iu  Newry? — If  it  could  be  procured  it  would 
be  used  much  more  generally.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
procure  at  present. 

11361.  Where  does  it  come  from? — From  the  rural 
districts. 

11362.  Is  there  buttermilk  here?— Yes. 

11363.  And  are  the  persons  who  churn  their  butter 
bringing  in  butter  and  buttermilk? — All  the  persons 
who  make  butter  do  not  bring  in  their  buttermilk  to 
Newry;  in  fact,  only  a  few  of  them  do  so. 

11364.  Is  it  sold  in  the  streets  out  of  the  churns? — 
Yes. 

11365.  Do  you  know  what  price  is  charged  for  it? — 
No. 

11366.  Do  you  know  the  standard  for  the  quality  of 
buttermilk? — The  police  take  samples  and  send  them 
to  Sir  Charles  Cameron.  I  cannot  tell  you  for  the 
moment  what  the  standard  is. 

11367.  Do  you  know  the  standard  for  pure  milk? — I 
think  it  is  3.2  per  cent,  of  butter  fat. 

11368.  It  is  three  per  cent-  of  butter  fat;  but  you  do 
not  know  the  standard  of  buttermilk? — No. 

11369.  And  the  buttermilkers  are  not  subjected  to 
any  difficulties  in  regard  to  the  carrying  on  of  their 
trade? — No. 

11370.  Does  any  separated  milk  come  into  the  town? 
— I  do  not  think  so. 

11371.  Lady  Eveeabd. — Is  it  the  case  that  all  the 
reports  of  the  veterinary  inspector  have  to  be  forwarded 
through  the  medical  officer? — No.  The  veterinary 
inspector  supplies  to  the  Council,  at  their  monthly 
meeting,  a  report  of  the  premises  he  has  inspected 
during  the  preceding  month  and  makes  recommenda- 
tions, and  we  see  that  these  recommendations  are  put 
into  eSecfc. 

11372.  The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  has  nothing  to 
say  to  it? — Not  to  the  Dairies  Order,  except  in  case 
of  an  outbreak  of  infectious  disease. 

11373.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  all  the  by-products 
of  milk  should  be  subject  to  the  same  regulations  as 
new  milk? — I  think  so. 
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11374.  The  Chairman. — You  are  Treasurer  of  the 
Newry  Agricultural  Show? — Yes. 

11375.  Are  you  interested  in  agriculture? — Not  very 
much  directly. 

11376.  Are  you  a  resident  in  the  town? — Yes,  for 
forty  years. 

11377.  Does  your  knowledge  enable  you  to  state 
whether  or  not  the  milk  supply  of  Newry  is  more 
ger.trous  to-day  than  it  was  ten  or  twelve  years  ago? — 
I  think  it  is  less  generous. 

11878.  Do  you  believe  that  a  difficulty  exists  in 
procuring  milk  in  the  case  of  poor  people  who  have 
money  to  buy?— Well,  I  do  not  think  so. 

11379.  You  do  not  think  the  small  householders 
would  have  any  difficulty  in  getting  milk  if  they  had 
the  money  to  buy? — We  have  less  distribution  of  milk 
than  there  was  formerly;  but  I  think  the  man  with 
money  can  buy  a  reasonably  fair  supply. 

11380-  We  all  know  that  the  working  classes  are  not 
very  regular  in  their  habits  in  regard  to  the  time  at 
which  they  make  their  purchases,  and  for  various 
reasons  the  housekeeper  may  be  from  home  when  the 
milk-cart  goes  round,  and  later  in  the  day  it  is  dis- 
covered that  there  is  no  milk  in  the  house-  Can  such 
a  person  go  out  into  the  street  and  turn  into  a  shop 
where  milk  would  be  secured? — That  is  the  weak  point. 
There  is  a  difficulty  there. 

11881.  Have  you  thought  of  any  scheme  whereby 
that  difficulty  would  be  obviated? — I  have  an  idea  that 
a  better  provision  might  be  made  for  the  distribution 
by  placing,  say,  a  general  milk-shop  in  each  ward. 

11382.  Would  you  suggest  that  if  a  commercial  enter- 
prise did  not  carry  out  that  idea,  it  would  be  the  duty 
of  the  local  authority  to  undertake  it?— I  think  they 
might,  sir. 


11883.  And  if  it  did  ent^til  a  certain  amount  of  expen- 
diture you  think  it  would  be  a  proper  charge  on  public 
funds? — I  think  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  poor 
should  have  an  ample  supply  of  milk,  which  I  am  not 
satisfied  they  are  getting  at  present. 

11384.  You  believe  that  the  children  of  the  poor  are 
not  getting  a  sufficient  quantity  of  milk  food,  which 
is  desirable  to  develop  them  into  healthy  men  and 
women? — I  know  they  are  not.  They  are  using  sub- 
stitutes, such  as  condensed  milk,  and  they  use  treacle 
and  golden  syrup,  and  "  So  wans  "  used  to  be  used 
pretty  much,  but  not  now. 

11385.  These  are  not  ideal  foods  for  children? — No. 

11386.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  the 
municipal  authority  might  themselves  undertake  the 
establishment  of  depots  for  the  distribution  of  milk- 
Do  you  think  the  condition  of  Newry  is  sufficiently 
acute  at  the  present  time  to  warrant  that  being  done? 
— I  hardly  think  so.  I  think  it  could  be  done  better 
by  private  enterprise  than  under  the  Council. 

11387.  Private  enterprise  has  not  done  so  up  to  the 
present,  whatever  may  be  in  the  womb  of  time? — They 
do  not  find  it  sufficiently  remunerative. 

11388.  Do  you  think  that  those  in  charge  of  the 
children  of  the  working  classes  appreciate  the  value  of 
milk  as  a  food  for  their  children? — I  do  not  believe 
that  they  do. 

11389.  And  if  they  did  they  would  make  a  better  effort 
to  procure  it? — They  require  education  in  that  respect. 
There  are  young  mothers  and  wives  of  labouring  men 
who  do  not  study  the  bringing  up  of  children,  and  the 
real  nutritious  food  which  can  only  be  found  in  milk 
for  children. 

11890.  And  this  must  have  an  injurious  effect  on  the- 
whole  of  the  community  at  large? — Yes,  decidedly. 
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11391.  And  -nbile  your  public  authorities  never 
hesitate  to  provide  hospital  accommodation  and  medical 
aid  and  nursing  for  the  poor  when  they  are  ill,  it 
seems  to  be  thought  as  rather  an  innovation  to  try 
and  prevent  the  illnesses  from  which  these  unfortunate 
people  suffer,  and  which  are  directly  consequent  on 
the  food  on  which  they  are  brought  up? — You  refer 
to  the  Council. 

11392.  I  am  speaking  of  all  Public  Health 
Authorities.  The  public  mind  has  become  educated  to 
warrant  the  expenditure  of  public  money  in  having  dis- 
infection carried  out  in  the  case  of  infectious  diseases 
and  ambulances  to  remove  patients  to  the  hospitals, 
and  nurses  for  hospitals;  but  apparently  no  one  has 
thought  of  adopting  preventive  or  curative  measures? — 
We  have  not  done  so. 

11393.  Newry  has  not  a  double  dose  of  original  sin 
in  that  respect.  I  want  your  opinion  as  an  intelligent 
member  of  the  community.  Do  you  not  think  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  if  an  effort  was  made  to  bring  up 
the  rising  generation  in  a  healthy  condition? — Yes.  I 
think  we  have  need  of  creches  for  children,  and  instruc- 
tion for  young  mothers  would  be  a  very  desirable 
assistance  in  bringing  up  families. 

11394.  And  if  this  is  a  necessity  in  the  ordinary  com- 
munities it  seems  to  be  a  still  more  burning  one  here, 
where  the  mothers  of  very  young  children  leave  them 
at  home  and  go  into  the  mills? — Yes.  That  is  a  very 
serious  matter  indeed. 

11395.  And-  these  children  do  not  get  the  maternal 
care  that  they  have  a  right  to  expect  at  a  very  tender 
age? — They  are  very  often  left  in  charge  of  young 
children  who  are  incompetent  to  mind  them.  I  can 
give  you  an  instance  of  a  case  I  saw  last  week  at  0.30 
p.m.  of  a  little  girl  with  a  baby  in  her  arms. 

11396.  And  perhaps  not  very  well  clothed? — Poorly 
clad,  and  trying  to  amuse  the  children  by  singing  to 
them,  and  not  strong  enough  to  carry  them. 

11397.  A  touching  sight  indeed.  Have  you  any 
experience  of  mill-workers? — No,  I  cannot  say  I  have. 

11398.  We  were  told  by  a  former  witness  that  an 
effort  was  made  by  the  mill-owners,  which  was  much 
to  their  credit,  to  provide  their  employees  with  a 
wholesome  meal  at  the  mill,  but  owing  to  want 
of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  workers  it  has  broken 
down? — It  has  not  broken  down  at  Bessbrook,  where 
the  owners  of  the  mill  provide  for  a  meal  at  a  nominal 
cost. 

11399.  But  so  far  as  Newry  mills  are  concerned,  I 
am  rather  afraid  it  has  broken  down  there? — I  do  not 
know  what  the  practice  is  in  Newry. 

11400.  Would  you  not  think  it  a  very  Judicious  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  mill-owners,  and  distinctly 
humanitarian,  to  make  such  provision? — Yes.  It  is 
done  in  Bessbrook.  It  would  be  a  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

11401.  Lady  Everard. — Is  that  meal  provided  by  the 
Bessbrook  Company? — Yes:  but  it  is  not  given  entirely 
gratuitously.  Mr.  Richardson,  the  owner  of  the  Bess- 
brook Spinning  Mill,  does  not  make  it  a  profitable 
transaction. 

11402.  The  Chairman.^ — It  is  only  the  price  of  the 
materials  wholesale  he  charges? — Yes.  The  company 
provides  the  cooks  and  the  dining-hall. 

11403.  It  seems  a  most  benevolent  undertaking,  and 
I  only  wish  it  was  more  general? — Yes. 

11404.  Lady  Everard.— Is  there  a  large  supply  of 
buttermilk  comes  into  Newry? — I  do  not  think  the 
supply  is  adequate  to  the  demand. 

11405.  We  have  had  evidence  about  there  being  pro- 
secutions with  regard  to  buttermilk? — Yes;  but  in  my 
opinion  some  of  them  have  been  unwarranted.  I  con- 
sider there  is  a  necessity  for  a  certain  proportion  of 
water  to  be  added  for  churning  purposes. 

11406.  What  is  the  legal  standard  for  buttermilk?— I 
cannot  say  at  the  moment. 

11407.  Do  the  poor  use  buttermilk  for  baking — do 
they  bake  their  own  bread? — Some  do.  The  bakers  use 
some  of  it  for  their  own  bread. 

11408.  Do  you  find  there  is  a  big  increase  in  the  sale 
of  baker's  white  bread?— Yes.  I  think  the  sale  gener- 
ally has  increased. 

11409.  Do  you  think  that  the  use  of  brown  bread  is 
going  down?— It  has  not  been  very  popular. 

11410.  I  mean  the  whole  meal  bread?— It  has  not 


been  very  popular  in  this  district.  I  do  not  think  it 
has  gone  down.  So  far  as  my  experience  is  concerned, 
it  has  gone  up. 

11411.  Mr.  Wilson. — I  would  like  you  would  give  us 
an  idea  of  the  policy  of  the  Newry  Agricultural  Show 
with  regard  to  the  encouragement  of  dairy  cattle? — It 
has  been  very  much  before  the  minds  ot  the  Society 
of  late  years,  and  they  have  been  giving  prizes  to 
farmers  for  the  best  milking  cows.  Last  year  there 
were  five  exhibited  and  four  prizes  were  given.  We 
got  £5  from  the  Department. 

11412.  What  points  do  you  insist  upon  as  being 
important  for  that  class? — Quality  and  quantity  of 
milk. 

11413.  Produced  during  the  flays  of  the  Show? — 
Milked  in  the  Show  yards. 

11414.  That  would  leave  the  possibility  of  getting  a 
cow  that  gives  an  enormous  flow  of  milk  for  a  short 
time  and  goes  dry  very  soon? — I  cannot  say  what  point 
the  judges  would  give  in  that  direction.  I  expect  they 
would  judge  from  the  appearance  of  the  udder  of  the 
quantity  of  the  milk  that  is  given. 

11415.  Have  you  thought  over  at  all  of  the  possibility 
of  giving  the  dairy  cow  prizes  on  the  basis  of  her 
records  during  the  lactation  period  or  for  the  twelve 
months? — The  Show  Committee  is  going  to  go  on 
records. 

11416.  Do  I  understand  that  the  Show  may  appoint 
nn  officer  to  inspect  the  records  of  the  farmers  of  the 
neighbourhood  and  have  a  check  on  the  individual 
records? — We  had  a  meeting  of  farmers,  and  several  of 
them  are  keeping  the  records  of  each  cow. 

11417.  That  record  system  is  being  checked  by  an 
officer  of  the  Department? — Yes. 

11418.  So  for  your  purpose  you  would  take  the  milk 
records  kept  by  the  farmers  and  checked  by  the  Depart- 
ment, and  that,  plus  the  appearance  of  a  cow,  would 
be  the  basis  of  giving  a  prize? — Yes. 

11419.  Mr.  Campbell. — Have  you  discussed  how 
much  you  would  give  for  milk  and  how  much  for 
appearance  ? — No. 

11420.  Your  committee  has  not  discussed  that? — I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  phase  of  this  question  which 
has  not  been  discussed. 

11421.  Do  you  know  if  that  phase  was  discussed? — 
No. 

11422.  How  often  do  they  milk  these  cows  that  come 
in  to  the  Show? — Once. 

11423.  Is  it  a  one-day  Show?— Yes. 

11424.  Do  they  stock  them  the  night  before? — I  can- 
not say. 

11425.  You  are  well  acquainted  with  agriculture? — 
Yes. 

11426.  Have  you  followed  at  all  the  question  of  the 
relations  between  the  labourer  and  the  farmer  in  the 
North  of  Ireland:  that  is  to  say,  the  relations  between 
them  as  regards  the  system  of  hiring  and  housing— 
what  used  to  be  the  custom  with  legard  to  that? — I 
do  not  know  that  there  was  any  fixed  custom.  I  know 
we  have  hiring  fairs  at  which  boys  and  girls  have  been 
hired  for  the  year  or  half-year,  as"  the  case  may  be. 

11427.  What  about  the  married  men? — The  married 
men.  as  a  rule,  find  homes  in  their  particular  neigh- 
bourhoods, perhaps  with  the  f aimers  with  whom  they 
were  for  years.  ' 

11428.  And  does  the  cottage  in  which  they  live 
belong  to  the  farmer? — In  some  cases  they  do,  and  in 
some  cases  not. 

11429.  In  the  cases  where  they  do  not,  who  owns  the 
cottage? — I  do  not  know.  I  have  not  any  detailed 
information. 

11430.  Miss  McNeill. — Has  there  ever  been  any 
scheme,  in  addition  to  that  which  has  been  carried  out 
in  Bessbrook,  to  enable  married  workers — I  mea'n 
workers  who  are  nursing  mothers — to  have  their 
children  ftear  them.  In  certain  mills  on  the  Continent 
:ind  America,  where  a  fairly  large  proportion  of  the 
employees  are  married  women  nursing  their  children, 
}uu-series  are  provided,  not  in  the  nature  of  creches, 
■si'hich  encourage  artificial  feeding,  but  they  provide 
nurseries.      Do  you  know  if  such  a  scheme  has  ever 

been  tried  in  the  mills  in  the  North  of  Ireland?  I  do 

not  know  of  any  such  scheme  being  in  operation. 

11431.  Has  it  ever  been  considered? — I  do  not  think 
so. 

11432.  Do  you  think  that  scheme  would  be  advis- 
able?— It  would  be  more  a  matter  for  the  mill -owners. 
I  cannot  tell  you  how  it  would  work  out  from  my  own 
knowledge. 
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11433.  The  Chairman. — You  are  Clerk  of  the  Newry 
Rural  District  Council? — Yes,  of  Councils  No.  1  and 
No.  2,  and  of  Newry  Union. 

11434.  You  are  also  interested  in  the  Newry  Agricul- 
tural Show? — Yes.  I  have  been  one  of  the  hon. 
secretaries  since  the  Society  was  formed. 

11435.  You  would  have  a  fairly  diversified  knowledge 
of  the  question  into  which  this  Commission  is 
inquiring? — I  know  a  little  about  it,  and  I  am  also  a 
farmer. 

11436.  We  have  learned  indirectly,  perhaps  rather 
than  directly,  what  steps  are  taken  by  the  Rural 
Council  to  put  the  Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order  into 
operation.  Is  there  any  information  you  can  give  us 
that  has  not  already  been  submitted?  We  have  been 
informed  that  you  employ  a  Veterinary  Inspector  to 
make  an  inspection  of  both  districts,  and  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Order  are  fairly  well  administered? — In 
the  Newry  No.  2  District — that  is  the  district  in  which 
the  Whitecross  Creamery  is  situated — we  have  237 
registered  cow-keepers;  that  is  the  County  Armagh 
portion  of  our  district. 

11437.  How  many  cows  would  that  represent? — On 
an  average  thej^  would  have  about  four  cows  each.  We 
have  some  very  large  dairies.  In  the  largest  they 
would  keep  about  forty  cows.  We  have  also  some 
other  large  dairies  in  that  district. 

11438.  Are  they  mainly  suppliers  to  the  Whitecross 
Creamery? — A  small  portion  are. 

11439.  What  becomes  of  the  milk  of  the  large 
dairies? — In  Bessbrook  they  supply  it  to  the  mill  hands 
at  2d.  a  quart  in  winter  and  summer.  They  may  have 
recently  made  a  slight  increase,  but  I  have  not  heard 
of  it.  I  know  that  the  other  dairies  in  the  district 
complained  of  the  action  of  the  Bessbrook  people  in 
selling  the  milk  so  cheap. 

11440.  Is  this  subsidised  by  the  mill-owners? — The 
mill-owners  have  cows  of  their  own. 

11441.  That  is  not  what  one  would  regard  as  a  purely 
commercial  transaction? — It  is  not  in  the  business  way 
a  commercial  transaction.  No  more  generous  man 
lives  in  Ireland  than  Mr.  Richardson,  the  mill-owner. 

11442.  Really  it  seems  to  me  a  perfectly  ridiculous 
thing  that  his  action  should  have  caused  unfavourable 
comment.  I  only  wish  we  had  the  number  of  such 
men  increased? — It  is  only  the  local  dairymen  that 
object. 

11443.  That  is  a  purely  selfish  view.  With  regard 
to  the  reports  received  from  your  Veterinary  Surgeon, 
has  attention  ever  been  directed  to  the  fact  that  sus- 
picious animals  were  found  in  the  byres? — Yes. 

11444.  What  practice  would  be  followed  with  regard 
to  them? — We  persuade  the  owners  to  get  rid  of  them. 

11445.  You  find  them  amenable? — Yes.  We  never 
have  the  least  trouble. 

11446.  And  no  Order  has  ever  been  made  for  the 
compulsory  slaughter  of  an  animal? — No.  There  is  no 
need  yet. 

11447.  Are  any  samples  taken  in  the  district  to  test 
the  quality  of  the  milk  by  any  officer  of  yours? — No. 
We  have  three  Dairy  Inspectors  and  one  Veterinary 
Inspector.  The  three  Dairy  Inspectors,  if  they  see 
anything  wrong,  call  the  attention  of  the  Veterinary 
Inspector  to  it.  He  is  very  energetic.  He  discharges 
his  duties  remarkably  well. 

11448.  And  you  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Order  are  enforced  with  regularity? — We 
had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  the  Whitecross 
Creamery  suppliers.  They  complained  bitterly  about 
the  Order  at  first,  and  my  Council  did  not  want  to 
enforce  it  too  harshly  in  the  beginning.  We  gave  them 
two  summers,  and  we  found  that  a  great  many  of  them 
would  do  nothing,  and  we  were  obliged  to  prosecute  a 
good  many  of  them.  , 

11449.  What  was  the  result  of  the  prosecutions — was 
an  order  made  for  carrying  out  the  improvements? — 
Yes,  in  every  case.  On  one  occasion  we  had  to 
prosecute  84  people  who  refused  to  apply  to  have  their 
dairies  registered. 

11450.  W^hat  co-operation  did  you  receive  from  the 
magistrates — did  they  assist  you? — Yes. 

11451.  Did  you  find  it  was  necessary  at  any  subse- 
quent period  to  continue  the  prosecution? — We  had  to 
prosecute  five  people  a  second  time.  We  picked  out  five 
of  the  worst  cases  and  prosecuted  them,  and  the  magis- 
trates imposed  substantial  fines.  It  had  a  very  good 
effect  on  the  district. 


Bell  examined. 

11452.  That  is  rather  satisfactory  and  helpful  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  Order? — Yes.  We 
have  a  few  people  in  the  County  Armagh  portion  of  the 
district  who  supply  Belfast,  and  in  No.  1  District  there 
are  seventy-nine  cow-keepers  registered. 

11453.  Mr.  Wilson. — Before  you  pass  away  from  the 
creamery  suppliers — was  the  result  of  your  prosecutions 
to  reduce  the  number  of  suppliers  to  the  creamery? — I 
think  a  few  of  the  very  worst  eases — people  with  very 
unsuitable  premises — gave  up  supplying  milk. 

11454.  What  happened  to  their  milk? — They  used  it 
at  home. 

11455.  Drank  it? — Yes,  and  some  churned  it  into 
butter. 

11456.  Would  you  not  consider  that  a  hardship  on 
the  butter  trade  that  is  carried  on  in  the  creamery? — I 
am  very  strongly  of  opinion  that  butter  should  be  also 
included  under  the  Order. 

11457.  You  would  bring  those  men  who  make  butter 
in  their  houses  under  the  provisions  of  the  Order? — 
Yes,  and  my  District  Council,  entirely  composed  of 
farmers,  suggested  to  the  Local  Government  Board  that 
that  should  be  done. 

11458.  The  Chairman. — It  has  been  suggested  to  the 
Commission  that  the  pastures  in  this  district  are  poor 
and  the  standard  of  milk  difficult  to  maintain? — I 
would  not  agree  with  that.  I  think  it  is  reasonably 
good  pasture  land,  and  our  cows  are  well  fed. 

11459.  Do  you  keep  any  milk  records? — I  do;  but  I 
have  only  lately  started  that,  since  so  much  attention 
has  been  directed  to  the  milk  question.  We  have  had 
a  great  many  meetings  of  our  local  Creamery,  Society, 
and  in  order  to  induce  people  to  keep  records  I  did  it 
myself. 

11460.  Do  you  ever  have  your  milk  subjected  to  a 
test  for  butter  fat? — In  the  workhouse  we  use  a  great 
deal  of  milk.  The  milk  is  tested  two  or  three  times  a 
week  for  butter  fat. 

11461.  What  standard  does  it  reach? — We  keep  a 
small  number  of  cows  at  the  workhouse,  and  we  have 
also  a  contract  for  the  supply  of  milk.  Our  standard  is 
3*2,  and  if  at  any  time  it  falls  below  that  we  inquire 
the  reason  why. 

11462.  Did  that  often  happen? — No.  It  only  hap- 
pened twice  in  three  years,  and  the  contractor  was 
obliged  to  give  an  explanation. 

11463.  With  regard  to  the  cows  that  you  keep  your- 
self, do  you  ever  test  the  butter  fat? — -Yes. 

11464.  Do  you  ever  find  it  goes  below  standard? — 
We  find  usually  that  we  get  better  milk  from  the  con- 
tractor than  we  produce  ourselves.  It  is  only  fair  to 
say  that. 

11465.  Supposing  the  milk  from  the  cows  that  you 
keep  in  the  workhouse  was  offered  for  sale  in  Newry, 
and  that  samples  were  taken  and  sent  for  analysis,  in 
all  probability  you  might  sometimes  be  liable  to  pro- 
secution?— I  have  known  our  milk  to  fall  below  the 
standard  at  times,  but  not  verj'  much. 

11466.  Did  you  ever  find  it  fall  to  2-50? — No,  never 
below  3  per  cent. 

11467.  You  would  not  be  subjected  to  a  penalty  in 
that  case? — No.  If  we  find  our  own  cows  do  not  give 
milk  up  to  the  standard  we  ask  the  workhouse  master 
for  an  explanation. 

11468.  It  has  been  suggested  to  the  Commission  that 
the 'milk  yielding  properties  of  our  cows  have  deterior- 
ated?— The  best  of  our  cows  are  shipped  to  England. 
We  have  nine  or  ten  people  who  buy  nothing  else  but 
the  very  best  cows  we  have,  and  they  are  sent  to  Eng- 
land, and  we  lose  not  only  the  cows,  but  the  calves 
also. 

11469.  And  thereby  the  store  stock  of  the  country  is 
deteriorated? — No  doubt.  I  am  mainly  anxious  that 
we  should  keep  the  heifer  calves. 

11470.  With  regard  to  the  milk  yield  generally,  do 
you  think  the  cow  is  a  less  profitable  animal  than  the 
cow  of  twenty  years  ago? — When  I  was  a  little  boy 
my  father  kept  a  large  number  of  cows,  and  I  think 
our  cows  are  not  as  good  as  they  used  to  be.  I  remem- 
ber when  my  father  kept  an  Alderney  or  a  half  Alder- 
ney  cow,  and  they  gave  a  very  large  supply  of  milk, 
and  none  of  my  cows  are  as  good  as  these. 

11471.  Is  that  part  of  a  sentimental  declaration  that 
is  very  often  made  with  regard  to  the  old  days? — No. 
I  think  the  present  reason  why  we  have  not  so  many 
good  cows  in  the  country  is  because  these  dealers  take 
away  the  very  best  we  have  and  send  them  to  England. 
The  temptation  to  a  small  farmer  to  sell  a  good  cow 
for  £20  is  very  strong. 
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11472.  The  pursuit  of  a  policy  of  that  kind  -would 
naturally  deteriorate  the  milk  yielgling  properties  of  the 
aggregate  number  of  cows? — Yes'.  That  is  why  we 
have  not  as  good  cows  as  we  might  have  in  the  country, 
because  the  best  are  shipped  away. 

11473.  In  the  old  days  the  export  trade  was  not  what 
it  is  now.    The  same  drainage  was  not  going  on? — No. 

11474.  Have  you  any  views  as  to  how  the  milk- 
yielding  properties  of  the  cow  might  be  increased,  by 
the  infusion  of  new  blood  or  any  other  method? — Yes. 
I  got  a  premium  bull  myself.  The  first  premium  bull 
I  got  was  very  good.  I  sold  him.  I  had  two  others. 
I  got  a  bull  from  a  milking  strain,  and  I  have  that 
bull  at  the  present  time. 

1147().  You  have  had  no  opportunity  of  testing  what 
the  result  would  be? — No.    I  have  no  experience  yet. 

11476.  Was  it  an  Irish-bred  bull  you  bought? — Yes. 

11477.  Did  you  find  any  difficulty  in  tracing  the 
record  of  his  ancestors  with  regard  to  the  milk  product? 
— No.  The  bull  was  bred  by  the  late  Mr.  Annett,  who 
had  a  very  small  select  herd  of  pure-bred  shorthorns, 
and  he  was  most  particular  about  the  milk,  and  he 
was  able  to  give  me  all  the  information  I  wanted  about 
this  bull. 

11478.  He  was  one  of  those  men  who  took  up  the 
question  of  increasing  the  milk  before  it  became  such 
a  burning  question? — Yes.  Mr.  Annett  told  me  that 
the  people  who  bought  his  bulls  complimented  him  on 
the  fact  that  they  had  improved  the  milking  properties. 
He  had  the  best  herd  of  pure-bred  shorthorns  in  the 
district. 

11479.  What  standard  did  they  reach?— The  rnilk 
yield  was  a  great  deal  more  than  shorthorns  are  credited 
with. 

11480.  Seven  hundred  gallons?— More. 

11481.  Have  you  any  experience  of  pure-bred  short- 
horns yourself? — Not  much. 

11482.  With  regard  to  your  Dairy  Class  in  Newry 
Show,  what  course  do  you  propose  to  follow  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  view  the  committee  entertain  of  offer- 
ing prizes  on  milking  records? — Our  principle  in  the 
past  has  been  to  get  the  cows  in  the  night  before  the 
Show  and  have  them  thoroughly  milked  by  our  own 
man.  We  lock  the  cows  up  for  the  night,  and  we  have 
the  cows  milked  in  the  presence  of  the  judges,  and  we 
have  always  regarded  that  as  fair  to  everyone,  and  it 
is  the  best  we  can  do. 

11483.  Do  you  propose  to  develop  that  by  giving  the 
milk  records  that  have  been  kept  and  putting  them  before 
the  judges? — Yes.  We  propose  forming  a  number  of 
milk-testing  stations  to  have  records  checked  by  a  local 
officer,  and  rechecked  by  the  Department's  Inspector,  to 
find  out  the  milk  yield  of  the  covs-. 

11484.  The  introduction  of  milk  records  is  a  matter 
of  recent  growth? — Yes. 

11485.  Do  you  think  it  is  likely  to  develop,  and  what 
is  your  opinion  as  regards  its  effect — do  you  think  it 
will  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  cow-herds  of  the 
country? — We  hope  so;  but  the  farmers  are  not  keen 
ou  it.  The  general  run  of  farmers  about  here  think  it 
is  too  much  trouble. 

11486.  It  is  really  an  educational  process,  and  you 
cannot  expect  the  people  to  come  in  at  once ;  but  when 
they  find  their  neighbours  are  doing  it  and  deriving 
profit  from  it,  the  keeping  of  the  records  will  be  more 
general? — Yes.  I  am  absolutely  convinced  that  a 
great  many  cows  that  we  have  in  this  country  are  not 
worth  their  food.    They  are  unprofitable. 

11487.  It  was  suggested  to  us  in  Belfast  by  a  person 
interested  in  the  trade  that  he  thought  it  would  be  a 
very  desirable  thing  if  special  prizes  -were  offered  at 
local  Shows  for  bulls  the  offspring  of  cows  with  milking 
records,  and  that  they  should  be  in  a  class  absolutely 
apart  from  pure-bted  bulls? — I  would  agree  with  that. 

11488.  I  think  it  is  a  very  good  suggestion  indeed, 
because,  obviously,  inserting  such  a  class  as  that  in 
your  Show  programme  would  be  information  to  the 
public  generally  that  attention  was  being  concentrated 
on  the  question,  and  the  people  would  be  interested  in 
it,  and  in  all  probability  some  would  become  co- 
operators.  This  gentleman  was  of  opinion  that  the 
prizes  at  the  outset  should  be  substantial  in  order  to 
induce  a  larger  number  to  follow  the  conditions 
necessary  to  secure  this  particular  breed? — I  would 
thoroughly  agree  to  give  prizes  for  bulls  of  that  class. 
We  have  only  a  small  number  of  cows  registered  under 
the  Department  Scheme,  but  the  number  is  growing. 

11489.  You  are  in  a  better  position  than  they  are  in 
the  other  end  of  the  county,  because  in  Newtownards 


the  people  do  not  seem  to  understand  the  scheme? — 
We  have  a  society  here  known  as  the  Jerretspass 
Farmers'  Association,  and  they  took  the  matter  up, 
and  the  keeping  of  milk  records  is  spreading. 

11490.  You  said  that  numbers  of  cows  kept  are  by 
no  means  profitable.  I  suppose  the  people  who  own 
these  cows  are  ignorant  of  their  milk-yielding  pro- 
perties?— If  they  knew  what  they  gave  they  would  give 
up  keeping  them. 

11491.  Mr.  Wilson.— When  you  keep  milk  records 
you  know  that  one  cow  is  giving  you  900  gallons  and 
the  next  cow  400  gallons,  and  vou  know  which  to  sell? 
—Yes. 

11492.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  think  the  majority  of 
cow-keepers  fail  to  realise  the  animal  that  is  profitable 
and  the  animal  that  is  unprofitable  to  keep? — Yes. 

11493.  The  majority  of  people  often  think  if  a  cow 
gives  a  liberal  flow  for  three  months  that  she  is  a  good 
milking  cow,  and  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  for  four  or 
five  months  she  is  practically  a  burden  on  the  herd?— 
I  suppose  that  happens  every  day  of  the  week  all  over 
our  district. 

11494.  With  regard  to  the  milk  supply  to  the  poor  in 
the  rural  district,  do  you  think  there  is  a  shortage 
there? — I  am  quite  sure  there  is.  In  the  district  in 
which  I  live  I  usually  keep  four  labourers.  These  men 
cannot  get  milk  at  all  unless  I  supply  them.  I  know 
one  man  that  I  had,  and  he  used  not  to.  get  milk  from 
me.  He  has  ten  children-  He  and  his  wife  and  ten 
children  were  getting  a  pint  of  milk  in  a  day,  and  that 
must  have  been  going  on  for  a  long  time.  I  fovmd  out 
about  it,  and  we  were  able  to  supply  him.  In  the  case 
of  the  other  men  I  have  the  milk  is  included  in  the 
wages.  This  man  M^as  only  getting  a  pint,  and  had 
great  trouble  even  in  getting  it.  That  man  has  got  a 
cow  of  his  own  now. 

11495.  That  is  a  very  desirable  improvement,  cer- 
tainly ? — Y'es. 

11496.  His  case  unfortunately  would  not  be  an 
isolated  case? — No.  It  is  general  all  over  the  country 
amongst  the  labouring  classes. 

11497.  Would  that  apply  to  the  County  Armagh  as 
well  as  to  County  Down? — In  the  County  Armagh  there 
are  not  so  many  married  men.  I  am  talking  of  the 
married  men.  In  Armagh  the  system  is  to  employ  the 
men  who  live  in  their  employer's  house. 

11498.  With  regard  to  occupants  of  labourers'  cot- 
tages built  under  the  Act,  how  would  they  be  supplied? 
— We  have  only  a  very  small  number  of  cottages  in  the 
Union.    We  have  not  got  a  hundred  at  all  yet. 

11499.  Do  you  think  that  the  fact  of  getting  cottages 
and  that  they  have  a  fixity  of  tenure  has  in  any  degree 
increased  their  difficulty  in  getting  their  milk  supply 
from  their  employers? — Take  it  that  a  man  is  working 
with  a  farmer  and  he  is  getting  milk  from  that  farmer. 
He  loses  his  employment  and  he  is  working  somewhere 
else,  and  he  would  have  trouble  in  getting  milk. 

11500.  And  you  think  that  the  independence  that  has 
been  secured  by  the  labourer  in  his  home  has  some 
corresponding  disadvantage  in  alienating  the  sympathy 
that  has  existed  between  himself  and  his  employer? — I 
believe  so. 

11501.  And  that  has  in  some  degree  intensified  the 
difficulty?— Yes. 

11502.  Are  goats  kept  in  the  district? — Yes,  most  of 
our  labouring  men  keep  goats — those  living  in  the 
labourers'  cottages. 

11503.  But  goats  supply  milk  only  for  a  limited 
time? — Yes. 

11504.  And  in  the  winter  season  none  is  available?-^ 
It  is  very  hard  for  them  to  get  it. 

11.505.  Has  any  effort  been  made  to  improve  the 
breed  of  goats  in  the  district? — Mr.  Small,  who  was 
liere  yesterday,  made  some  little  effort. 

11506.  Have  you  given  prizes  for  goats  at  your 
Show? — Yes,  every  year,  and  we  have  always  very  good 
entries. 

11507.  And  you  think  it  improves  their  chances  of 
better  treatment  and  care  to  offer  the  prizes? — I  think 
so. 

11508.  Do  you  subject  them  to  a  milk  test? — No. 
The  appearance  of  the  goat  is  taken  into  account  as  a 
milk  yielder.  In  fact,  I  think  the  judges  almost  ignore 
everything  else.  I  always  notice  in  the  Show  that  the 
goat  that  apparently  can  supply  the  most  milk  gets  the 
prize. 

11509.  There  are  a  good  number  of  shorthorn  herds 
in  the  County  Down? — Yes.  I  think  the  premium 
bulls  are  blamed  too  much.     We  have  in  this  district 
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only  a  very  small  number  of  premium  bulls,  and  I  do 
not  think  they  have  done  the  damage  that  people  say. 
In  fact  they  have  done  a  great  deal  of  good.  It  is 
rubbish,  this  talk  about  premium  bulls.  Our  two  rural 
districts  are  overrun  by  inferior  bulls. 

11510.  The  stock  of  the  country  is  not,  as  a  rule, 
produced  to  any  considerable  extent  by  the  premium 
bull  at  all?— That  is  so.  The  number  of  premium  bulls 
in  this  district  is  very  small.  There  must  be  two 
hundred  other  bulls  to  one  premium  bull  in  the  district. 
Mr.  McEvoy  has  a  premium  bull  for  thirty  years,  and 
he  will  tell  you  all  about  it. 

11511.  Lady  Everard. — Where  are  the  cows  shipped 
from  to  England  and  Scotland? — We  nave  a  direct  sail- 
ing from  Newry  to  Liverpool,  and  we  have  a  nightly 
sailing  from  Greenore. 

11512.  You  cannot  give  us  statistics  of  how  many  are 
shipped? — No. 

11513.  Mr.  Wilson.— Would  they  be  obtainable?— I 
think  so.  Mr.  Smith,  who  is  present,  may  be  able  to 
give  you  information  as  to  the  shipping  from  Newry  to 
Liverpool,  but  I  understand  most  of  the  cattle  go  by 
Greenore.  I  think  we  could  get  the  Greenore  figures 
also. 

11514.  The  Chairman. — The  statement  has  been  fre- 
quently made  before  us  that  the  English  and  Scotch 
buyers  come  over  and  purchase  the  best  cattle? — Yes. 

11515.  Mr.  Campbell. — That  is  a  good  thing? — It  is. 
I  don't  disagree  with  it. 

11516.  It  is  the  very  thing  we  are  working  for,  to  get 
a  good  animal  for  export? — But  I  am  very  sorry  to  see 
these  cows  going  away  and  their  calves  lost. 

11517.  Are  you  not  more  pleased  to  see  the  gold 
coming  in? — I  would  like  to  see  the  good  cows  at  home. 

11518.  Lady  Everard. — Wh.?n  in  Belfast  wo  got 
statistics  that  17,260  per  annum  of  milkers  or  potential 
milkers  were  exported? — Yes. 

11519.  That  is  an  enormous  strain  on  the  country? — 
Yes.    We  have  a  nightly  shipping  from  Greenore. 

11520.  How  many  labourers'  cottages  do  you  say  you 
have  in  your  two  Unions? — A  very  small  number:  we 
only  started  about  three  or  four  years  ago. 

11521.  Are  the  labourers  you  speak  of  finding  any 
difficulty  in  getting  grazing  for  a  cow  if  they  had  one? 
— I  only  know  one  man  in  a  Union  cottage  having  a 
cow.  and  I  don't  think  he  has  any  trouble.  If  the 
labourers  were  able  to  get  cows  it  would  be  easy  to 
get  grazing. 

11522.  What  is  the  grazing  rate? — There  is  no  graz- 
ing here.  There  is  only  one  demesne  where  they  take 
grazing  and  that  is  for  young  cattle. 

11523.  Do  you  think  the  land  could  be  got  for  graz- 
ing?— Yes,  it  would  be  very  easy. 

11524.  Have  you  the  eleven  months'  sj'stem  aroimd 
here? — Not  very  much. 

11525.  The  farms  here  are  not  very  large? — We  have, 
I  think,  so  far  as  I  recollect,  in  the  Union  of  Newry 
between  22,000  and  23,000  holdings.  That  includes  the 
town.  We  have  a  very  large  number  of  small  farmers 
in  the  Union. 

11526.  The  Chairman. — And  no  ranches? — No. 

11527.  Lady  Everard. — You  stated  that  the  Inspec- 
tor found  cows  that  would  not  pass.  What  became  of 
these? — I  think  most  of  them  went  to  the  knacker's 
yard  which  was  established  recently.  They  get  a  small 
price  for  them. 

11528.  The  Chairman. — I  hope  there  is  no  meat  pur- 
veyed from  that  place? — I  don't  kno«  ^liat  th^^y  do  with 
the  meat.  They  kill  horses.  The  meat  is  shipped 
away.  It  is  generally  thought  it  is  made  into  German 
sausages.  I  know  that  the  demand  for  German 
sausages  has  lessened  in  the  town  of  Newry. 

11529.  Lady  Everard. — Don't  you  think  that  a  per- 
son should  not  have  power  to  sell  a  diseased  cow? — I 
think  so,  but  the  owner  should  be  compensated. 

11530.  Do  you  consider  that  if  the  £10  limit  was 
raised  it  would  be  the  means  of  inducing  the  farmers 
if  they  had  a  diseased  cow  to  declare  i-t? — Yes. 

11531.  The  Chairman. — Would  you  pay  the  full  com- 
pensation?— They  should  get  two-thirds  of  the  market 
value  of  the  animal. 

11532.  You  think  that  would  be  a  reasonable  com- 
pensation?— Yes,  and  it  would  induce  the  people  to 
come  in  if  they  suspected  that  their  cows  were  in  had 
health. 

11533.  Had  you  any  breed  goats  at  the  Newry  Show? 
— Only  one,  and  that  did  not  get  the  prize. 

11534.  Wo  don't  mind  about  the  prizes.  The  object 
is  to  get  good  milkers.  The  advantage  of  these  foreign 
goats  is  that  they  kid  at  all  times? — Yes. 


11535.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhocse. — In  the  case  of  a 
poor  man  who  has  one  of  two  cows,  and  who  is  tempted 
occasional!}-  by  high  prices  to  sell  his  good  cow,  do  you 
think  if  there  was  a  system  of  insurance  adopted  that 
it  would  be  of  advantage? — T  believe  nothing  would  do 
the  country  so  much  good  as  if  we  could  get  a  universal 
system  of  insurance  on  live  stock.  Three  or  four  of  my 
cattle  died.  They  were  not  insured.  I  insured  only 
two  animals — pure-bred  and  thorough-bred  cattle. 

11536.  Why  not  insure  the  rest  of  the  cattle — are  the 
rates  prohibitive? — The  farmers  have  never  considered 
the  matter.  The  vast  bulk  of  the  farmers  in  this  dis- 
trict do  not  insure  their  houses.  Some  of  the  largest 
farmers  in  the  district  have  not  a  penny  of  insurance  on 
their  farm  buildings. 

11537.  There  is  great  scope  for  agricultural  insur- 
ance?— I  am  absolutely  convinced  of  that,  and  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  for  the  farmers  if  they  could  get  a 
universal  system  of  insurance. 

11.538.  Lady  Everard. — What  do  you  pay? — Five  per 
cent,  on  the  premium  bull. 

11539.  You  could  not  pay  that  on  all  vour  stock? — 
No. 

11540.  If  it  could  be  done  for  5s.  a  head,  would  it 
pay? — Yes.  This  year  I  must  have  sustained  a  loss  of 
at  least  £30,  and  it  would  not  have  cost  me  nearly  so 
much  if  I  had  my  cattle  insured. 

11541.  Is  there  much  abortion  in  the  district? — No. 

11542.  Is  there  any  disease  among  calves? — There 
is— white  scour  and  blackleg. 

11543.  The  Chairman.— What  did  your  stock  die 
from? — Some  from  scour. 

11544.  Mr.  Wilson. — Is  tuberculosis  prevalent 
amongst  cattle  in  this  neighbourhood?— I  am  afraid  it 
is. 

11545.  With  regard  to  the  Veterinary  Inspection  in 
the  various  public  bodies  you  belong  to,  have  the 
Inspectors  reported  cases  of  tuberculosis  of  the  udder? 
— Yes.  The  farmers  don't  test  their  cattle.  I  don't 
think  there  are  ten  tested  cows  in  this  Union. 

1154G.  When  your  Veterinary  Inspector  is  suspicious 
about  a  cow  what  does  he  do? — He  tells  the  owner  not 
to  use  the  milk  of  the  cow,  to  isolate  her  and  keep  her 
under  oliservation  ;  if  the  cow  gets  worse,  he  advises  the 
owner  to  get  rid  of  her. 

11547.  Don't  you  think  that  is  rather  a  dangerous 
way  to  treat  a  suspicious  cow — dangerous  to  the  public 
health? — Yes.  I  think  they  should  be  destroyed  and 
the  owner  compensated. 

11548.  With  regard  to  compensation,  would  you  agree 
with  this— that  when  a  man  brought  a  beast  voluntarily 
for  veterinary  inspection,  and  she  was  found  to  be 
diseased,  he  should  then  receive  all  compensation: 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  veterinary  inspector 
discovered  a  diseased  beast  in  the  coiirse  of  his 
ordinary  rounds,  that  the  owner  should  receive  no  com- 
pensation or  very  little? — It  would  be  hard  to  punish 
some  people  because  they  are  stupid.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  wise  to  give  some  slight  extra  inducement  to  the 
person  wlio  does  it  volimtarily. 

11549.  We  want  to  get  these  animals  brought  out  as 
far  as  possible  voluntarily? — Yes. 

11550.  That  the  moment  a  man  has  a  suspicion  that 
anything  is  wrong  that  he  would  bring  out  the  animal 
without  any  fear  of  financial  loss? — Yes. 

11551.  That  when  the  education  has  got  more  widely 
spread  that  it  would  be  regarded  as  almost  a  criminal 
thing  to  keep  a  seriously  affected  animal  in  his  herd? — 
That  is  so. 

11552.  Mr.  Campbell. — Do  you  know  exactly,  and  do 
the  farmers  know,  the  provision  that  has  been  made  to 
test  milch  cows? — Do  you  mean  the  Department's 
scheme  ? 

11553.  Yes? — The  farmers  who  live  about  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Newry  and  Jerretspass  know  all  about  it, 
but  in  other  districts  of  the  Union,  I  feai ,  they  know 
very  little  about  it. 

11554.  Can  you  tell  me  what  are  the  provisions  that 
have  been  made  by  the  Department  for  the  testing  of 
cows? — I  heard  the  matter  discussed  a  couple  of  years 
ago.  The  Department  invite  people  to  send  in 
applications  and  they  had  their  cows  tested.  That  is 
all  I  know  about  it  personally. 

11555.  They  apply  directly  to  the  Department? — So 
far  as  I  know,  they  do. 

11556.  And  the  Department  sends  down  an  Inspector 
to  examine  their  herd? — That  is  so,  I  believe.  They 
sent  down  an  Inspector  from  time  to  time. 
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11557.  I  want  to  know  if  the  provisions  of  that 
scheme  were  well  known,  and  I  wanted  to  test  it  on 
you? — On  the  whole,  the  people  don't  know  very  much 
about  it  except  in  Jerretspass  and  Newry. 

11558.  There  are  two  methods.  One  is  where  the 
farmer  applies  directly  and  individually,  and  the  cows 
are  examined  as  to  conformation.  Then  the  farmer 
keeps  a  record  for  a  year  and  the  best  cows  are  put 
on  the  register.  That  is  one  way.  The  other  way  is 
that  the  farmers  form  an  association  to  keep  milk 
records,  and  then  the  Department  Inspectors  come 
down  and  select  the  best  cows'? — I  think  the  provisions 
of  these  two  schemes  are  known  in  the  district  I  have 
mentioned. 

11559.  There  is  a  haziness  in  the  minds  of  people  I 
meet  as  to  this  matter? — That  is  so.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  farmers  are  not  acquainted  with  the  scheme. 

11560.  Taking  these  two  methods,  you  will  under- 
stand that  the  first  method  must  be  a  very  expensive 
method,  because  you  have  got  to  go  to  the  individual 
farmer  and  inspect  his  cow  and  take  samples  of  milk. 
The  other  method  is  where  an  association  of  farmers 
do  it  themselves.  Could  not  the  Newrv  Agricultural 
Show  become  a  cow-testing  association? — That  is  what 
we  propose  to  do.  We  propose  to  form  in  various 
districts  local  cow-testing  associations. 

11561.  But  cannot  you  be  the  parent  body? — -We  pro- 
pose to  do  that.  The  great  trouble  is  to  get  farmers 
interested.  It  will  take  a  little  time  before  we  can  do 
that. 

11562.  Is  it  your  proposal  to  keep  the  record  book  in 
your  own  society,  or  are  you  only  i^oing  to  send  them  to 
the  Department? — We  propose  to  assist  the  Depart- 
ment ill  every  possible  way,  because  we  believe  the 
scheme  is  a  good  one.  We  propose  to  get  in  each  dis- 
trict a  number  of  farmers  interested — to  get  some  per- 
son that  knows  the  district  to  volunteer  to  act  as 
secretary  of  the  association  free  of  cost,  and  in  that 
way  there  would  be  practically  no  expense. 

11563.  Having  formed  your  association,  are  you  then 
going  to  inspect  each  farmer  and  see  that  h'i  is  keeping 
these  records? — Yes. 

11564.  And  are  you  going  to  see  that  the  milk  is 
analysed  ? — Yes. 

11565.  Are  you  going  to  do  that  yourselves,  or  do  you 
intend  asking  the  Department  to  do  it? — We  propose  to 
do  it  ourselves. 

11566.  The  conditions  would  be  that  the  farmer 
would  keep  a  record  of  his  cows'  yield,  and  then 
you  would  put  on  the  register  those  animals  that  had 
in  addition  to  a  good  milk  vield  good  conformation? — 
Yes. 

11567.  You  propose  to  keep  that  register  vourself? — 
Yes. 

11568.  And  if  the  rest  of  the  country  did  that,  220  or 
250  cow-testing  associations  would  be  established — 
there  are  220  or  250  Agricultural  Societies  in  the  country. 
There  would  be  different  standards.  You  would  have  a 
high  standard  perhaps,  and  in  another  part  of  the 
country  the  standard  would  be  very  low? — We  are  try- 
ing to  get  a  number  of  local  associations  formed  because 
we  believe  that  our  society  cannot  work  one  association 
over  the  whole  district. 

11569.  Will  not  your  society  be  the  society  to  register 
the  cows?— The  Newry  Agricultural  Show  is  to  be  the 
parent  and  to  be  responsible  and  to  check  the  work  of 
the  cow-testing  associations. 

11570.  And  to  certify  to  buyers  or  others  that  these 
are  animals  that  have  sprung  from  selected  cows  and 
selected  bulls?— That  is  so. 

11571.  The  other  way  would  be  for  the  Department 
to  be  the  parent  society?— I  think  it  is  better  that  the 
local  society  should  be  the  parent. 

11572.  Mr.  Wilson.— You  would  need  to  standardise 
the  record  books?— Yes.  The  Department  has  pre- 
scribed rules. 

11573.  Mr.  Campbell.— Your  idea  is  that  the  local 
Agricultural  Society  should  act  as  a  sort  of  parent  to  a 
large  number  of  smaller  societies,  the  small  societies  to 
be  responsible  to  you,  and  you  and  the  others  to  be 
responsible  to  the  Department?— That  is  our  idea  of 
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miproving  the  dairy  cows  under  consideration  for  i 

i  d  Lr^""     '■^.^'^'^"T-    ^^'^  P'"°P'^^^  to  go  to  Scotia 
and  get  a  small  number  of  in-calf  heifers  at  first  I 
«I-oke  to  Mr.  Tedcastle  about  tlie  price,  and  I  think 

Zc^ull  T^'T  ^°  P^'^  We  also  trust, 

through  Mr.  Rooney,  an  extensive  loc^U  cattle  dealer 
to  import  heifer  calves  of  the  Holstein  breed  from  Lord 


Ridley,  and  a  bull  of  that  breed.  Wr.  Rooney  thinks 
that  he  would  be  able  to  get  a  bull  of  that  breed. 

11574.  Those  are  evidences  of  a  great  desire  to 
improve  the  milk  yield,  and  from  that  point  of  view  it 
would  be  a  great  pity  to  throw  cold  water  on  it,  but 
you  will  have  a  menagerie  here  soon? — It  will  stimulate 
interest. 

11575.  Take  the  case  of  the  creameries.  They  may 
be  very  good  cow-testing  associations? — In  my  opinion 
creameries  are  doomed  unless  they  can  give  better 
prices  for  milk.  Every  creamery  in  Ireland  will  fail  if 
they  continue  to  pay  the  present  prices. 

11576.  They  are  on  the  increase.  Each  of  them 
would  be  a  good  nucleus  for  a  cow-testing  association? 
—Yes. 

11577.  Would  you  let  each  of  them  set  up  their  own 
standard? — No;  some  of  them  might  set  up  too  low  a 
standard. 

11578.  You  would  let  the  Department  set  up  a 
standard  for  the  whole  country.  Would  you  let  them 
keep  their  own  records? — Yes. 

11579.  You  were  talking  of  having  a  number  of  cow- 
testing  associations  affiliated  with  your  Society.  With 
whom  would  the  creameries  affiliate? — With  the  local 
Agricultural  Society.  We  would  be  glad  to  help  them 
if  they  wanted  our  help. 

11580.  How  many  creameries  are  there  in  your  area? 
— We  have  one  at  Whitecross  We  had  another 
auxihary  creamery  at  Lislay,  but  it  failed  in  a  short 
time.  It  only  lasted  a  very  brief  time,  and  I  think 
it  is  pulled  down. 

11581.  Would  you  take  in  Whitecross  Creamery? — 
Yes.  we  would  be  glad.  We  have  anothe'-  creamery  at 
Loughbrickland. 

11582.  You  would  like  to  take  that  in? — Yes;  but 
they  would  rather  go  to  Banbridge,  because  it  is  nearer 
to  them. 

11583.  Do  you  know  if  Banbridge  is  going  to  form  a 
cow-testing  association? — I  don't  know. 

11584.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  district  going  to 
form  these  associations? — No. 

11585.  Are  you  in  any  way  responsible  for  the  work 
of  the  Veterinary  Inspector — does  he  take  his 
instructions  from  you? — Yes,  we  discuss  matters. 

11586.  What  instructions  do  you  give  him? — His 
liooks  are  kept  in  my  office,  and  frequently  he  comes  up 
and  arranges  the  districts  that  he  is  going  to,  and  I 
arrange^  that  the  Sanitary  Officer  is  to  go  with  him. 

11.587.  Have  you  set  up  any  standard?— The 
Veterinary  Inspector  brings  his  books  to  me  to  place 
bctoro  the  Council,  and  I  go  over  his  books,  and  any 
particularly  bad  cases,  he  tells  me  all  about  them. 

11588.  mat  are  the  particularlv  bad  cases?— Badly 
kept  cowsheds,  dirty  and  badlv  paved  premises,  milk 
kept  m  the  dwellinghouse,  and  sometimes  under  the 
bed.    I  have  seen  that  myself  many  a  time. 

11589.  Is  there  a  standard  of  excellence  in  your 
mind  that  you  want  to  aim  at?  Yes. 

11590.  Is  your  standard  in  any  way  different  from 
the  standard  in  the  Armagh  Urban  or  Rural  districts? 
— i  don  t  know  what  the  standard  is  there. 

^H'^}-  P'\         ^^"^  anything  of  what   the  other 
rural  districts  are  doing  as  to  the  standard?— No. 
ll'^^2.  You  set  up  your  own  standard ?— Yes. 

11593.  You  can  be  as  strict  or  as  lenient  as  you  like'' 
—  We  are  fairly  strict. 

11594.  You  need  not  bo  strict  if  vou  like-  it  rests 
with  yourself?— Yes. 

11595  With  you  personally  or  with  the  veterinary 
surgeon?— The  veterinary  surgeon  and  mvself  have  in 
our  minds  a  standard,  and  we  are  trying  to  t^et  the 
people  up  to  it.  •     "  " 

11596.  But  the  standard  is  the  standard  of  vourself 
and  the  veterinary  surgeon?  Yes. 

11597.  And  you  are  the  veterinary  surgeon's  superior 
oftcer?— I  don't  think  I  am. 

11598.  He  takes  his  instructions  from  you?— He  does 
11599   It  comes  to  this,  that  you  are  the  absolute 

authority?— No,    I    don't    agree    with     you.  The 
veterinary  surgeon  discusses  individual  cases  with  me 
states  what  he  proposes  to  recommend,  and  asks  if  it 
is  reasonable. 

11600.  You  are  the  authority  and  the  farmer  must 
look  to  you.  It  is  you  he  must  be  afraid  of— There 
IS  no  one  a  bit  afraid  of  me. 

11601.  That  is  not  a  good  thing?-I  always  try  to 
avoid  legal  proceedings,  and  we  hardly  ever  have  a 
case  beciause  we  get  the  farmer  in  and  try  to  persuade 

Tl6V°W^.'     ^^^"'/ed  before  I  issue  a'summons 

11602.  With  regard  to  the  animals  that  are  sent  to 
the  knackers  yard,  is  there  any  authority  to  follow 
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up  the  destination  of  the  diseased  carcasses? — No;  there 
is  no  supervision  over  them.  A  week  ago  last  Saturday 
my  Council  issued  a  licence.  We  have  adopted  bye- 
laws  under  the  Public  Health  Act  which  have  been 
approved  by  the  Local  Government  Board-  Every 
man  who  slaughters  a  beast  must  apply  for  a  licence. 
We  have  here  eleven  medical  officers  of  health,  and 
I  instructed  them  to  inspect  the  slaughter-houses,  and 
they  have  reported  that,  in  their  opinion,  some  of  the 
slaughter-houses  are  reasonably  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

11603.  What  about  the  knacker's  yard? — At  the 
present  time  we  have  no  means  of  supervising  what 
becomes  of  the  stuff,  as  long  as  the  man  keeps  his 
slaughter-house  reasonably  clean. 

11604.  Can  he  sell  to  the  local  butcher? — I  don't 
think  so,  because  the  Urban  Council  has  also  adopted 
stringent  rules. 

11605.  He  can  shift  them  to  some  other  place?— 
Yes.  I  have  endeavoured  to  get  my  Council  to  try 
and  know  what  becomes  of  the  meat.  The  Council 
are  not  inclined  to  bother  their  heads  with  it. 

11606.  I  hope  you  will  persuade  them? — I  hope  so. 

11607.  W^ould  not  the  inspector  under  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Act  interfere? — No.  The  meat  is  nob  offered  for 
sale  here-  It  is  shipped  away.  It  is  not  sold  in  this 
district,  and  my  Council  don't  bother  their  beads  about 
it;  they  say  that  it  would  do  for  the  Germans  well 
enough. 

11608.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  thought  of  any 
scheme  whereby  it  would  be  possible  to  meet  the 
scarcity  of  milk  in  rural  districts? — I  don't  know;  it 
is  a  very  difficult  question  to  deal  with,  but  that  there 
is  a  scarcity  of  milk  for  the  labouring  classes  in  the 
country  I  have  no  doubt. 

11609.  If  your  Rural  Council  was  empowered  to 
make  a  contract  with  a  farmer,  or  several  of  them, 
and  guaranteed  a  fixed  consumption  for  a  quantity  of 
milk  to  be  delivered  all  over  a  certain  area  of  ccuntry 
in  which  they  were  interested,  and  in  which  they  were 
anxious  to  improve  the  supply  of  milk,  the  District 
Council  to  be  empowered  to  fix  the  price  of  the  milk, 
and  possibly,  if  necessary,  to  reduce  the  contract  price 
by  some  contribution  from  State  aid  or  other  source — 
what  do  you  think  of  that  scheme  as  a  means  of 
meeting  the  difficulty?  A.  great  difficulty  in  inducing 
milk  vendors  to  devote  themselves  to  this  trade  is  a 
varying  demand,  because  you  know  quite  well  that 
at  the  week-end  money  is  very  often  scarce  with  poor 
people,  and  they  cannot  afford  to  buy  milk.  That  is 
a  difficulty  on  the  question  of  distribution,  and  that, 
I  am  afraid,  can  only  be  met  with  by  some  effort  to 
reduce  the  price? — You  cannot  reduce  the  price  unless 
you  get  State  aid.  The  main  difficulty  would  be  the 
distribution  of  the  milk  over  a  large  area. 

11610.  I  would  make  it  a  condition  that  the  farmer 
contracting  should  distribute  over  a  large  area.  The 
cost  of  distribution  is  undoubtedly  a  large  item,  and 
the  varying  demand    is    another    of    the    very  great 


difficulties  to  be  dealt  with? — I  have  never  thought  of 
any  such  scheme  as  regards  milk- 

11611.  Do  you  think  that  the  scarcity  to  which  you 
have  referred  is  sufficiently  widespread  at  the,  present 
time  to  demand  that  a  remedy  should  be  applied  to  it? — 
Yes,  and  I  think  that  any  move  to  supply  the  need 
is  warranted. 

11612.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse.— Is  there  a  pre- 
judice against  selling  milk  by  the  small  farmers? — Yea; 
if  any  small  farmer  sells  a  quart  of  milk  he  comes 
under  the  Order. 

11613.  The  Chairman. — Has  the  imposition  of  the 
Order  limited  the  sale  of  milk? — I  don't  think  so  very 
much. 

11614.  It  is  not  a  powerful  factor  at  all  events? — No. 

11615.  Mr.  Campbell. — It  has  limited  the  sale  to 
some  extent? — To  some  extent. 

11616.  The  Chairman.— You  have  not  many  creameries 
in  the  district? — Only  one,  in  Whitecross,  and  there  is 
one  in  Loughbrickland,  on  the  borders  of  the  county. 

11617.  Do  you  think  the  introduction  of  creameries 
has  restricted  the  supply  for  domestic  purposes? — I 
don't  think  so.  Creameries  do  not  affect  the  milk 
trade  in  the  town.  The  Whitecross  Creamery  is  eight 
or  nine  miles  away.  There  is  a  line  of  railway  in 
contemplation  to  Whitecross. 

11618.  No  milk  comes  in  by  train  to  Newry? — Not 
so  far  as  I  know.  I  think  it  might  be  possible  for 
the  Urban  Council  to  work  some  scheme  in  the  town 
in  regard  to  the  milk  supply,  but  I  am  afraid  there 
would  be  a  great  many  difficulties  there. 

11619.  If  you  would  be  stopped  by  difficulties  you 
would  never  carry  out  any  reform? — That  is  so.  On 
the  whole,  I  think  there  is  a  fairly  good  supply  of 
milk  in  the  town  of  Newry.  The  poor  people  com- 
plain about  the  price  of  the  milk,  they  say  it  is  too 
dear,  but  the  dairymen  will  tell  you  that  milk  cannot 
be  produced  at  less  than  a  shilling  a  gallon,  and  I 
agree  with  them.  The  poor  people  say  that  they 
cannot  afford  to  pay  threepence  a  quart  for  milk,  but 
there  is  no  article  of  diet  so  cheap. 

11620.  Mr.  Wilson — Do  you  think  that  the  average 
grown  man  in  Newry  realises  that  he  could  live  on 
milk? — He  does  not  think  anything  of  the  kind.  I 
hope  the  Department  will  do  something  about  the 
bad  bulls  in  the  country  and  get  them  destroyed. 

11621.  Mr.  Campbell.— Are  you  in  favour  of  having 
all  bulls  registered? — Yes.  I  believe  no  bull  should 
be  allowed  for  public  use  unless  it  attained  a  certain 
standard.  I  don't  believe  what  is  being  said  about 
the  premium  bulls,  it  is  nonsense.  I  had  a  premium 
bull  from  a  well-known  milking  strain,  and  it  was 
let  out  at  a  small  fee  of  Is.,  and  not  three  people  out  of 
thirty  paid  the  fee.  Afterwards  the  price  was  5s.  in 
two  cases,  and  I  don't  think  I  got  the  5s.;  and  the 
bull  was  there  all  the  season- 

11622.  Do  you  think  that  public  opinion  amongst 
farmers  is  ripe  for  a  iTieasui-e  of  that  kind? — Yes,  I  am 
of  opinion  that  the  mongrel  bulls  of  the  country  should 
be  destroyed. 


Mr.  Thomas 

11623.  The  Chairman. — You  are  resident  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rathfriland? — Yes. 

11624.  And  are  you  interested  in  agriculture? — Yes, 
and  dairy  farming. 

11625.  Is  there  a  shortage  of  milk  in  your  district? — 
No.  We  send  carts  round  our  district,  and  are  anxious 
to  sell  milk  locally  as  far  as  possible. 

11626.  You  actually  send  milk  through  portions  of 
the  country? — Yes. 

11627.  And  sell  in  quantities,  such  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  the  householders? — Yes. 

11628.  Is  that  an  increasing  or  diminishing  trade? — 
I  think  it  is  diminishing. 

11629.  Can  you  give  any  reason  for  that? — It  is 
generally  stated  that  the  payments  are  bad. 

11630.  There  is  a  scarcity  of  money? — Yes,  and 
people  are  buying  milk  in  smaller  quantities. 

11631.  There  is  a  diminishing  supply  taken  in 
by  the  householders  in  the  district  you  serve? — Yes, 
amongst  the  poor  people.  I  had  a  list  prepared  by  our 
milkman  a  short  time  ago,  and  I  was  surprised  to  find 
that  three-i'ourths  were  of  small  quantities — a  pint 
would  be  the  major  quantity  and  less  than  that  was 
usual. 


examined. 

11032.  Even  in  the  households  in  which  there  were  a 
number  of  children? — Yes;  they  only  use  milk  to  colour 
the  tea. 

11633.  And  the  children  don't  get  milk  otherwise? — 
No. 

11634.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  scarcity  of  money  or 
want  of  appreciation  of  the  food  value  of  milk? — To 
both.    They  live  very  much  on  tea. 

11635.  Do  you  sell  all  the  milk  you  produce  in  your 
immediate  neighbourhood?— We  sell'  all  we  can  and 
churn  the  balance. 

11636.  Do  YOU  send  anv  to  Belfast? — No. 

11637.  Or  to  Newry?— No. 

11638.  What  distance  from  your  dairy  do  you 
deliver?— About  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  we  drive  round 
all  the  suburbs  and  supply  the  people  there. 

11639.  Even  the  small  consumer? — -Yes.  The  reason 
we  are  anxious  to  sell  as  much  as  possible  is  we  must 
either  go  out  of  the  trade  or  make  enough  to  keep  the 
man  and  cart.  It  is  necessary  that  we  should  sell  as 
much  as  possible  to  pay  current  expenses.  We  churn 
what  is  over. 

11640.  What  proportion  of  the  milk  you  raise  is  sold 
pure? — About  this  time  wo  would  sell  three-fourths 
sweet,  but  at  other  times  only  about  half  sweet. 
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11641.  lu  the  summer  season?— Yes,  when  milk  is 
plentiful,  and  they  have  goats  and  other  supplies.  We 
make  butter  of  what  is  on  hands  and  cart  the  butter- 
milk and  sell  it  at  a  halfpenny  a  quart. 

11642.  Is  there  always  a  supply  of  butter  available 
even  now? — No,  it  is  very  little. 

:  11643.  You  don't  churn  very  much  now? — No.  We 
have  a  better  Tnilk  trade  in  the  winter  than  in  the  sum- 
mer, because  people  have  milk  of  their  own  in  some 
cases  during  the  summer  months. 

11644.  Do  you  supply  the  entire  town  of  Rathfri- 
land?— No. 

11645.  How  many  dairy  cows  do  you  keep?— We 
keep  twenty-six  in  full  milk,  and  then  we  have  some 
pedigree  cattle. 

11646.  Do  you  mix  the  milk  of  the  pedigree  cows 
with  that  of  the  dairy  cattle? — Yes.  I  have  got  a  pure- 
bred herd.  I  got  them  for  nursing  our  own  calves.  I 
have  Aberdeen  Angus  and  I  have  a  few  shorthorns. 

11647.  Do  you  keep  any  records  of  the  pure-bred 
shorthorns  ? — No. 

11648.  Nor  of  the  commercial  dairy  cows? — Yes.  We 
have  records  of  a  few  cows  provisionally  selected  by  the 
Department. 

11649.  But  you  have  not  kept  them  long  enough  to 
enable  you  to  say  what  the  milk  \ield  would  be  for 
twelve  months?— No;  we  can  approximately  do  so  from 
what  they  have  produced  up  to  the  present. 

11650.  It  has  been  represented  to  the  Commission 
that  there  has  been  a  depreciation  in  the  milk  yield  of 
the  present  dairy  cow.  Is  that  a  well-founded  belief? — 
I  believe  it  is.  I  don't  think  the  cows  now  are  as  good 
as  long  ago. 

11651.  Although  you  buy  cows  with  as  much  care 
and  attention  as  you  can  possibly  bestow  on  them? — ■ 
Yes;  the  dairy  qualities  have  diminished  in  cattle 
generally.  I  remember  in  the  early  days  when  we  had 
the  old  Irish  cow,  and  they  were  the  best  dairy  cattle 
in  our  neighbourhood,  and  the  cows  that  were  bred  up 
from  these  are  better  still. 

11652.  Do  you  remember  the  distinct  type  of  Irish 
dairy  cows? — Yes.  They  were  peculiar  colours  gener- 
ally— black  and  dun,  some  red,  with  white  backs.  They 
are  now  extinct.  We  scarcely  ever  get  a  white  backed 
cow  now.  The  best  cow  I  remember  when  I  was  a  boy 
was  a  dun-coloured  cow. 

11653.  Was  she  hornless?— No,  she  had  horns. 

11654.  Mr.  Campbell.— The  dun  cow  had  not  a  white 
back? — No. 

11655.  The  Chairman. — Was  she  of  the  Jersey  type? 
— No;  they  seem  to  be  a  distinct  cow.  They  were 
bigger  than  the  Jersey  and  they  were  a  good  com- 
mercial animal. 

11656.  Did  they  breed  good  store  stock? — Fairly  good 
store  stock,  but  not  so  fine  as  at  present.  Cattle  have 
improved  in  quality  as  stores. 

11657.  The  type  would  be  less  suitable  for  beef  pro- 
duction?— The  maturity  would  not  be  so  early. 

11658.  Were  they  healthy? — They  wore. 

11659.  I  suppose  there  was  no  talk  of  tuberculosis  in 
these  days? — No,  it  was  unheard  of. 

11660.  Have  you  had  much  trouble  from  tuberculosis 
in  your  herd  at  any  time?— No. 

11661.  You  have  not  suffered  any  serious  loss  from 
it? — No.    I  have  the  pedigree  cattle  tested  every  year. 

11662.  And  you  never  had  any  reaeters? — No  ;  never 
in  tlie  Aberdeen  Angus.  I  have  a  pure-bred  shorthorn 
and  one  or  two  shorthorn  cows. 

11663.  Do  you  think  anything  can  be  done  to  im- 
prove the  milking  quality  of  the  shortliovn  breed? — Yes. 
There  is  one  point  where  I  would  wish  to  draw  a  line 
of  demarcation  and  that  is  between  the  fleshy  shorthorn 
and  the  fatty  animals.  The  fleshy  shorthorn  have  not 
diminished  the  milk  yield  in  the  country. 

11664.  You  don't  subscribe  to  that? — No.  My 
experience  is  that  flesh  and  milk  are  compatible,  but 
that  fat  and  milk  are  not,  and  that  there  should  be  a 
line  drawn,  and  the  cattle  that  are  predisposed  to  a 
superabundance  of  fat  should  be  discredited,  because 
they  arc  not  suitable  for  milk.  The  fleshy  bull  of  any 
type  is  a  useful  bull,  and  they  will  not  reduce  the  milk 
to  any  extent.  The  outline  of  a  fleshy  animal  is  an  even 
outline  to  the  eye  and  the  outline  of  a  fatty  animal 
projects. 

11665.  They  are  protuberances? — Yes,  and  that  class 
of  animal  is  not  a  good  animal  for  milk. 

11666.  Where  do  you  buy  your  dairy  cows? — In  the 
country  fairs  and  from  the  farmers  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

11667.  Do  you  ever  try  to  procure  animals  with  a  milk 


record  from  a  good  milking  strain? — I  have  occasion- 
ally. I  have  a  Jersey  cow  and  some  Ayrshire  crosses 
at  the  present  time. 

11668.  Would  you  bo  good  enough  to  tell  us  of  this 
Ayrshire  cross  on  a  shorthorn? — I  did  not  breed  them 
myself. 

11669.  What  is  their  conformation? — One  I  have  ab 
present  has  the  colour  of  an  Ayrshire,  and  is  a  little 
larger  than  an  Ayrshire,  but  defective  in  proportion  to 
the  shorthorn  type — ^narrow  in  the  back  and  front.  They 
never  suited  me,  that  class  of  animal.  They  don't 
carry  flesh,  and  the  best  are  not  worth  very  much 
money. 

11670.  Would  you  tell  us  how  this  animal  conducted 
herself  as  a  milk  producer? — Fairly  well,  but  there  is  a 
great  drawback  in  the  offspring. 

11671.  Was  there  anything  abnormal  in  the  milk  pro- 
duction?— No. 

11672.  It  was  not  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the 
deficiency  in  the  value  of  her  offspring? — Not  in  my 
case. 

11673.  Do  you  keep  all  the  cows  as  long  as  they  are 
profitable  in  milk — do  you  keep  them  for  two  or  three 
calvings? — Only  the  best  of  them;  we  sell  all  the 
others.    We  keep  the  best  of  them. 

11674.  How  do  you  ascertain  what  their  milk-yield- 
ing powers  are? — Observation. 

11675.  Until  you  came  to  the  weighing  machine?— 
Yes. 

11676.  What  do  you  regard  as  a  fair  yield  for  the 
ordinary  commercial  cow  in  twelve  months,  say? — I 
have  never  made  an  accurate  test  of  that  kind. 

11677.  You  have  not  calculated  the  yield  per  cow? — 
Not  for  that  period. 

11678.  Take  the  ordinary  period  of  twelve  months, 
it  would  cover  whatever  condition  the  cow  was  in 
for  that  period.  That  is  more  reliable,  because  if 
you  take  them  for  a  lactation  period  some  may  give  a 
liberal  supply  for  a  short  period  and  others  would  ex- 
tend beyond  twelve  months,  so  that  I  think  twelve 
months  is  the  fairest  test? — I  think  it  is.  We  find 
that  there  is  a  great  difference,  and  that  the  cow's  yield 
is  better  if  she  is  not  allowed  to  go  to  the  bull  during 
the  lactation  period. 

11679.  I  quite  follow  what  you  mean,  but  that  would 
be  rather  an  unsound  policy  to  follow,  simply  to  get  up 
a  record  in  that  way  by  wasting  the  animal,  so  to  speak, 
for  a  certain  portion  of  her  career.  It  would  not  be 
economically  sound? — -She  would  be  a  loss  to  breeding; 
but  if  she  is  not  allowed  to  go  to  the  bull  she  will  milk 
more  during  the  lactation  period. 

11680.  I  quite  understand,  but  what  I  would  contem- 
plate would  be  the  keeping  of  the  record  for  an  ordinary 
period,  having  the  cow  coming  to  calf  in  ten  or  twelve 
months.  That  is  the  way  the  cow  would  yield  most 
in  five  years? — My  experience  goes  against  a  current 
belief  that  if  a  cow  is  a  good  one  once  she  is  good 
always.  I  have  found  a  cow  milking  well  and  afterwards 
giving  less.  If  we  get  a  cow  from  a  poor  district  where 
she  was  not  fed,  and  we  feed  her  to  the  highest  pitch, 
she  will  go  to  a  high  standard;  but  if  we  keep  her  on 
wo  will  not  get  the  same  results;  and  I  find  it  is  better 
to  change  cows  to  get  the  best  results  and  keep  them 
for  a  few  seasons,  but  not  too  long,  because  they  won't 
hold  out,  and  if  they  do  they  wear  themselves  out  very 
soon. 

11681.  Of  course  the  strain  on  their  constitution 
must  necessarily  be  increased? — Yes,  they  drop  their 
milk  bag,  and  in  that  case  they  are  not  serviceable. 

11682.  It  has  many  aspects,  this  question? — It  is  very 
complicated.  I  think  a  line  should  be  drawn  with 
regai'd  to  the  improvement  in  stock  and  not  give 
encouragement  to  cattle  that  preponderate  in  fat.  My 
experience  is  that  the  Aberdeen  Angus  is  the  most  pro- 
fitable animal  for  general  purposes. 

11683.  They  would  not  be  for  dairy  purposes? — 
Occasionally.  I  have  known  people  that  have  cows 
from  the  first  Aberdeen  Angus  twelve  years  ago,  and 
they  are  the  best  cows  they  had. 

11684-  These  would  be  cross-bred  cows? — Yes. 

11685.  And  what  character  would  they  partake  of — 
were  they  more  Shorthorn  or  Angus  in  character? — 
They  were  Angus  in  character  and  all  were  hornless. 

11686.  A  fair  proportion  have  proved  to  be  good  dairy 
cows? — Some  of  them  have,  and  not  many.  If  they 
keep  cows  they  come  out  to  be  valuable^^  and  are  sold  at 
big  prices. 

11687.  Have  you  tested  Aberdeen  Angus  cow's  milk 
and  eompai-ed  it  with  the  Shorthorn's? — No. 

11688.  Do  they  give  as  good  milk?— I  never  made 
tests. 
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11689.  What  is  your  belief?— That  they  are 
moderately  good  milkers,  and  the  milk  is  rich,  and 
from  the  quality  of  milk  they  give  I  always  think  their 
calves  do  remarkably  well ;  and  that  goes  to  show  that 
there  must  be  strength  in  the  milk. 

11690.  When  they  are  nursing  their  own  calves? — • 
Yes. 

1 1691.  Are  you  breeding  these  in  order  to  produce 
bulls?— Yes. 

11692.  And  you  adopt  this  breed  rather  thau  short- 
horns?— I  do. 

11693.  Are  they  hardier  than  a  shorthorn?- — Yes. 

11694.  Arc  they  easier  or  more  difficult  to  get? — 
Easier  to  get. 

11695.  A  less  nutritious  diet  will  keep  them  in  fair 
condition? — Yes,  and  they  are  more  marketable.  There 
is  a  great  demand  for  them  as  stores. 

11696.  Do  j'ou  think  if  the  crossing  with  the  Aber- 
deen Angus  became  general  over  the  whole  of  County 
Down  they  would  have  an  appreciable  effect  on  the 
milk  supply  of  the  district — would  it  go  to  diminish  it? 
— It  might  to  a  certain  extent,  but  I  think  you  would 
liave  other  compensations. 

11697.  We  are  dealing  with  the  milk  side  of  the 
question  at  the  moment? — Yes. 

11698.  Do  you  think  that  whatever  loss  might  be  in 
the  milk  would  be  compensated  for  in  the  additional 
value  of  the  stores? — Yes:  in  the  case  of  the  farmer 
who  does  not  get  a  higher  price  for  the  milk. 

11699.  You  get  no  additional  price  for  a  high-class 
milk? — That  is  so.  Even  the  creameries  give  but  a 
moderate  price. 

11700.  They  are  never  extravagant  in  the  prices  they 
pay  for  milk,  so  far  as  our  information  goes.  Would 
the  milk  of  an  Aberdeen  Angus  cross  cow  sold  on  the 
butter  fat  probably  realise  as  much  money  as  the  milk 
of  the  shorthorn  cow? — Yes. 

11701.  And  the  latter  might  yield  more?— I  think 
she  would. 

11702.  Are  there  any  creameries  in  your  district? — 
There  is  one  about  five  miles  away. 

11703.  Do  you  supply  any  milk  to  it? — No.  There 
is  one  matter  I  wish  to  mention  that  has  militated 
against  the  success  of  selling  milk  in  small  quantities 
to  poor  people.  We  are  allowed  onlv  to  use  standard 
measures  to  retail  milk  by — the  quart,  the  pint,  and 
the  half  pint;  and  a  half  pint  is  the  smallest  that  we 
use.  The  majority  of  poor  people  get  a  halfpenny 
worth  or  a  pennyworth,  and  we  have  no  measure  for 
them,  and  the  quantity  has  to  be  guessed.  Since  they 
won't  allow  a  measure  for  these  small  quantities  it  is 
difficult  to  retail  in  the  case  of  small  supplies. 

11704.  And  probably  the  milk  sold  in  small  quanti- 
ties does  not  realise  the  full  price? — No;  it  does  not 
realise  the  price  that  it  used  to  do.  We  used  to  have 
our  own  halfpenny  and  penny  measures,  but  that  has 
been  changed,  and  consequently  the  smaller  quantities 
have  to  be  guessed,  and  it  is  not  a  profitable  way  of 
doing  business. 

11705.  And  I  suppose  it  in  some  degree  restricted 
the  sale? — We  endeavour  to  supply. 

11706.  But  other  people  might  not? — Yes. 

11707.  If  they  were  allowed  to  measure  it  would  be 
much  more  convenient,  and  it  would  satisfy  both 
parties? — The  only  way  we  could  meet  that  would  be 
to  insist  on  not  selling  anything  smaller  than  the 
standard  measure ;  but  that  might  prohibit  some 
people  buying,  so  we  guess  the  quantity;  but  I  object 
to  that. 

11708.  It  is  not  commercially  sound? — No. 

11709.  Are  your  premises  inspected  by  the  veterinary 
inspector  of  the  Newry  Rural  District? — Yes. 

11710.  Have  you  any  reason  to  complain  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Order? — I  have  great  reason  to  com- 
plain. 

11711.  In  what  particular? — Because  I  think  it  is 
very  partially  carried  out. 

11712.  Tliat  is  a  question  of  administration? — I 
think  the  Order  is  a  good  one,  and  I  approve  of  it- 

11713.  That  is  what  I  would  have  expected  from 
you ;  but  you  think  that  it  is  unfair  that  it  should  be 
enforced  in  one  district,  not  enforced  at  all  in  another, 
and  only  partially  enforced  in  a  third? — It  is  unfair  to 
the  purveyors  of  sweet  milk.  That  is  one  of  the 
causes  that  has  led  to  the  shortage  of  the  supply. 
A  great  many  producers  of  milk,  rather  than  go  ito 
the  trouble  of  going  under  the  Order,  go  to  the 
butter  trade;  and  while  the  Order  has  done  a  great 
deal  to  raise  the  standard  of  creamery  butter, 
nothing  has  been  done  to  raise  the  standard  of  home- 


made butter,  which  can  be  made  under  any  conditions 
and  kept  in  any  condition.  Undoubtedly,  the  healfib 
of  the  people  is  a  supreme  question,  and  all  people 
should  have  the  benefit  of  this  Order,  because  I  think 
it  would  benefit  the  farmer  if  his  cattle  were  examined, 
as  the  unhealthy  animals  which  were  unprofit- 
able would  be  weeded  out.  By  keeping  them  there 
is  a  danger  of  propagating  disease.  I  think  the  Order 
is  most  unfair  in  its  application.  A  great  many  persons 
sell  milk,  I  may  say,  underhand  to  avoid  coming 
under  the  Order.  It  is  quite  a  usual  thing  for  a  farmer 
in  the  country  to  say,  "  we  are  giving  milk  to  our 
labourers,  but  it  is  included  in  their  wages,"  and  he 
is  selling  it  all  the  time.  I  would  apply  the  Order 
generally  to  everybody  who  keeps  cows. 

11714.  And  you  would  prevent  a  man  poisoning  his 
own  family  if  he  felt  so  inclined? — Yes. 

11715.  You  do  not  think  that  anyone  engaged  in  a 
legitimate  trade,  and  anxious  to  carry  it  out  in  a 
reasonable  way,  could  object  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Order? — No.  It  is  for  our  own  advantage  to  have 
the  alterations  that  the  Order  requires  made. 

11716.  Does  it  conduce  to  the  production  of  milk 
in  a  more  cleanly  and  hygienic  condition  than  hereto- 
fore?—Yes. 

11717.  In  regard  to  the  labour  in  looking  after  the 
milking,  have  you  any  difficulty  in  that  way?— Yes. 
People  are  not  disposed  to  take  the  job  on  account  of 
the  Sunday  work. 

11718.  Have  you  had  difficulty  in  getting  an  efficient 
supply  of  labour  for  the  milking  of  the  cows? — We 
have  more  difficulty  in  the  department  of  labour 
because  of  the  Sunday  work. 

11719.  The  tendency  at  the  present  time  is  to  have 
the  Sunday  free?— Yes. 

11720.  And  of  course  the  milk  trade  will  not  afford 
that?— No. 

11721.  Have  you  ever  found  that  when  the  milking- 
time  came,  some  of  those  engaged  failed  to  turn 
up,  being  away  at  amusements? — I  got  a  responsible 
man  to  look  after  that,  and  he  can  get  additional  help 
from  his  own  family  if  there  is  a  shortage. 

11722.  It  might  be  that  where  such  help  is  not  avail- 
able there  would  be  considerable  difficulty? — Yes,  it  is 
a  difificulty. 

11723.  Have  you  considered  any  scheme  yourself 
for  the  improvement  of  the  milk-yielding  properties 
of  the  cows  at  the  present  time  independent  of  those 
in  existence? — I  will  give  you  a  brief  outline  regarding 
an  improvement  I  would  advocate,  but  whether  it  is 
corresponding  with  a  system  that  is  in  practice  or  not, 
I  am  not  able  to  say-  My  opinion  is  that  the  regis- 
tration of  pedigree  stock  of  all  herds  should  uot  be 
exclusively  on  a  hereditary  basis,  because  a  good  cow 
may  have  a  bad  calf,  and  that  calf,  in  my  opinion, 
should  not  be  admitted  to  registration ;  that  the  bulls 
should  not  be  registered  on  a  hereditary  basis  until 
they  have  proved  themselves ;  and  that  the  heifers 
should  not  be  registered  on  a  hereditary  basis  until  they 
have  proved  themselves  good  milkers.  In  order  to 
establish  a  breed  to  excel  in  a  certain  particular,  we 
must  have  behind  it  character  in  the  same  direction 
preponderating,  because  if  we  allow  the  bad  animals 
to  come  they  will  militate  against  the  development  of 
the  breed.  We  should  breed  from  the  best  and  exclude 
the  worst.  If  I  had  means  to  follow  cattle-breeding, 
I  would  breed  on  the  two  systems  combined — that  is 
the  hereditary  system  and  the  utility  system ;  I  would 
have  the  best  animals  kept  and  reserved  for  breeding 
and  the  worst  excluded,  and  not  let  the  bad  ones  in. 
The  bad  ones  pull  you  back  as  far  as  the  good  ones 
move  you  forward.  That  is  the  view  I  have  in  my 
mind.  The  same  principle  has  often  been  applied  by 
foreigners  in  regard  to  Irish  horses,  and  the  same  thing 
holds  good  in  regard  to  stock,  but  this  system  of 
allowing  them  all  to  come  in  on  a  birth  status  lets 
the  bad  ones  come  in  when  they  should  be  excluded. 
That  is  the  principle  that  should  be  adopted,  and  a 
splendid  stock  could  be  secured  with  character  behind 
it  on  both  sides. 

11724.  It  would  be  rather  slow  to  put  a  scheme  of 
that  kind  into  operation,  but  it  might  pay  eventually? — 
I  think  to  take  the  best  cows  as  they  are  being  taken — 
the  best  cows  in  the  country,  cows  that  are  indigenous 
to  the  soil,  graded  up  by  the  improvement  of  pure 
bred  stock,  and  breed  them  on  that  principle,  you 
would  soon  have  fine  results,  and  that  is  the  only 
principle  I  would  be  in  favour  of,  because  if  we  take 
them'  all  in  we  would  uot  make  much  progress. 

11725.  You  do  not  see  in  your  mind's  eye  any- 
thing in  any  way  resembling  the  picture  of  the  old  Irish 
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cow? — I  see  something  near  it.  My  best  cow  is  a 
black  cow  with  horns,  bred  up  frona  that  cow —  a  very 
heavy  milker. 

11720.  You  do  not  know  how  she  was  bred — she  is 
not  a  cross-bred  Aberdeen- Angus? — No  trace  of  it  at 
aU. 

11727.  Is  she  a  fleshy  beast? — She  is  a  general 
purpose  beast — a  good  commercial  beast,  with  a 
splendid  milk  bag. 

11728.  Have  you  got  her  calves? — No. 

11729.  And  is  she  a  cow  that  you  picked  up  at  a  fair? 
— I  bought  her  from  a  gentleman  who  owned  her  at 
his  own  place. 

11730.  He  did  not  breed  her? — She  was  bred  in  a 
mountainous  district,  I  was  told.  She  is  a  cross  from 
a  very  old  stock  of  black  cattle  that  I  remember  in 
that  district  myself. 

11731.  Do  you  regard  them  as  analogous  to  the  Irish 
breed? — Yes;  we  call  it  the  Irish  breed.  There  might 
be  a  different  breed  in  Ireland,  but  in  my  early  days 
that  was  the  breed. 

11732.  And  they  were  black?— Yes,  and  red  with 
white  backs,  and  brindled.  I  have  seen  several  of 
them  brindled  and  they  are  splendid  cows.  They 
were  the  best  cows  to  sell — all  these  cows  with  the 
characteristics  of  the  old  Irish  cow-  Generally  small 
farmers  and  cowkeepers  who  stand  in  need  of  making 
money  will  sell  the  most  valuable  animals. 

11733.  They  are  tempted  by  the  extra  price  to  sell 
the  good  beast? — Yes. 

11734.  And  replace  them  with  very  inferior  ones? 
— That  is  so,  often. 

11735.  Is  much  loss  entailed  to  the  country  by  the 
export  of  the  best  type  of  cow?— There  is  a  loss  in 
money  and  a  loss  otherwise. 

11736.  Do  you  think  it  is  deteriorating  the  milking 
properties  of  the  cow? — Not  if  they  get  good  calves 
instead.  I  know  a  gentleman  who  sells  all  his  cows  in 
their  prime  and  keeps  his  young  heifers,  say,  for  two 
calves  and  sells  them  at  four  or  five  years  old. 

11737.  Is  a  cow  usually  a  worse  milker  on  her 
first  calving  than  after  her  second?— Yes,  but  she  is 
improving. 


11738.  What  price  do  you  retail  milk  at? — About  3d 
a  quart.    It  does  not  work  out  at  that  actually. 

11739.  Is  that  summer  and  winter? — Yes,  at  the 
present  time. 

11740.  Is  there  a  variation  in  the  price?— We  used 
to  vary  it. 

11741.  Do  you  feed  your  cows  artificially  at  all  sea- 
sons?— Yes. 

11742.  You  give  them  meal,  and  cake,  and  roots? — 
Yes. 

11743.  Do  you  feed  hay  or  straw? — Both. 

11744.  ChaS?— No. 

11745.  Do  you  allow  your  cows  out  in  the  winter  sea- 
son?— Yes,  except  the  weather  is  very  severe.  I 
allow  them  out  for  a  drink  and  a  little  exercise. 

11746.  You  like  to  turn  them  out  for  a  couple  of 
hours? — We  take  them  out  to  drink  and  give  them  a 
little  exercise.    We  think  it  is  good  for  them. 

11747.  Healthy?— Yes. 

11748.  Lady  Everard. — Do  you  consider  the  Aber- 
deen Angus  crossed  with  the  Shorthorn  is  good? — Yes. 

11749.  Do  they  mature  early? — Yes.  I  have  known 
them  to  mature  as  early  as  eighteen  months. 

11750.  You  have  been  able  to  sell  them  off  at 
eighteen  months? — Yes,  to  the  butcher. 

11751.  And  you  think  that  they  milk  well?— They 
milk  moderately. 

11752.  It  is  rich  milk? — I  expect  it  is. 

11753.  Have  you  ever  tried  the  Shorthorn-Jersey 
cross? — No. 

11754.  I  think  you  said  that  you  considered  all  the 
by-products  of  milk  ought  to  be  under  the  Order? — 
Yes. 

11755.  Mr.  Campbell. — Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  breed 
called  "  Longhorn  "? — I  saw  it  at  the  Royal  Show. 

11756.  What  were  they  like?— Very  fine  animals. 

11757.  What  kind  of  horns— biggish?— Yes. 

11758.  What  colour? — Brindled  and  white  backs. 

11759.  Do  you  think  if  they  were  used  in  Ireland  it 
would  improve  the  cattle? — Yes. 

11760.  You  call  them  old  Irish?— That  was  the 
name  we  had  for  them.  Perhaps  there  is  another 
name. 


Mr.  Arthur  M'Evoy,  j.p.,  examined. 


11761.  The  Chairman. — You  are  interested  in  agri- 
culture in  the  J errettspass  district,  Mr.  M"Evoy? — Yes. 

11762.  Are  vou  in  the  dairying  industry  as  well? — 
Yea. 

11763.  Do  you  supply  a  creamery?— No. 

11764.  Or  do  you  sell  milk  pure? — I  churn. 

11765.  Are  you  not  within  easy  reach  of  a  large 
centre,  or  do  you  consider  the  other  the  more  econo- 
mical thing  to  do? — I  think  it  is  better  for  us.  I  never 
did  anything  else. 

11766.  What  breed  of  cows  do  you  keep? — Short- 
horn cross  and  pure  Shorthorns. 

11767.  You  have  a  pure-bred  herd  as  well? — Yes, 
a  small  herd. 

11768.  With  regard  to  the  ordinary  commercial  cow, 
is  that  cow  to-day  as  good  as  any  other  cow  that  you 
have  been  familiar  with? — I  think  I  have  very  fair 
milking  shorthorns. 

11769.  But  it  has  been  represented  to  the  Commis- 
sion that  the  milk  yielding  properties  have  deterio- 
rated. Is  that  your  opinion? — It  might  in  some  breed 
of  shorthorns,  but  there  is  a  good  breed  of  shorthorns 
which,  if  they  are  properly  handled,  will  not  deteriorate. 

11770.  Do  you  keep  records?— No. 

11771.  The  cows  nurse  their  own  calves  as  a  rule? 
— No.  We  pail  feed  the  calves  as  a  rule.  We  have 
a  cow  this  year  that  is  rearing  her  own  calf.  She  is  a 
pure  bred  cow. 

11772.  Yf)U  do  not  take  samples  of  the  milk  to  ascer- 
tain its  contents  of  butter  fat? — Never. 

11773.  What  is  your  butter  market? — Newry. 

11774.  What  price  has  butter  been  soiling  at  in 
Newry?— We  have  got  to  the  length  of  Is.  4d.  a  lb. 

11775.  You  sell  it  in  small  quantities? — Yes. 

11776.  Made  up  in  pounds? — No,  in  bulk;  twenty 
pounds. 

11777.  Does  the  butter  compare  favourably  with  the 
creamery  butter? — I  believe  it  does.  We  get  a  good 
market  price,  and  the  customers  like  it. 

11778.  You  have  no  experience  of  creameries  or  sup- 
plying milk  to  them  at  all? — No. 


11779.  Do  you  think  anything  could  be  done  by 
judicious  selection  to  improve  the  milking  properties 
of  certain  shorthorn  breeds? — No.  I  find  my  cattle 
that  I  have  been  rearing  for  years  as  good  to-day  as 
the  day  I  commenced.    I  change  the  bulls  regularly. 

11780.  In  the  purchase  of  bulls,  do  j'ou  take  any 
precaution  to  get  a  bull  from  a  milking  strain? — I  buy 
a  good  thick,  short-legged  bull. 

11781.  Utterly  regardless  of  the  milking  record  of 
his  dam? — Yes.  I  generally  buy  a  thick,  short-legged 
bull,  and  he  has  given  very  good  results  in  our  neigh- 
bourhood. 

11782.  Have  you  heard  any  complaints  of  the  milk- 
producing  properties  of  the  cows  of  the  district  having 
been  deteriorated  by  the  introduction  of  the  premium 
bulls? — I  do  hear  it. 

11783.  Has  it  had  an  injurious  influence  on  the 
milk-producing  stock  of  the  country? — I  do  not  think 
so,  if  the  cows  are  nicely  selected.  I  think  the  bulls 
would  not  deteriorate  the  milking  qualities  of  the  cows 
very  much  as  far  as  I  know.  Of  course,  there  are 
always  people  who  will  be  willing  to  blame  any  new- 
scheme  for  all  the  ills  that  have  occurred. 

11784.  And  for  many  that  have  not  occurred? — Yes. 
that  is  right.  It  is  parties  that  know  very  little  about 
these  bulls  that  make  the  greatest  complaints.  I 
have  known  neighbours  and  farmers  around  me  that 
would  scarcely  send  one  cow  to  my  bull  in  the  year 
who  would  complain  first  that  the  bull  was  a  bad  one. 

11785.  You  rear  bulls  yourself? — Yes. 

11786.  Where  do  you  sell? — Dublin,  generally. 

11787.  Do  vou  ever  send  in  to  the  Newrv  Show? — 
No. 

11788.  It  is  not  at  the  best  season  of  the  year? — 
It  is  too  late  in  the  year. 

11789.  Lady  Everard. — Do  you  separate  your  miik 
before  churning? — We  churn  the  whole. 

11790.  How  many  gallons  of  milk  go  to  make  a 
pound  of  butter? — I  have  no  idea. 

11791.  Is  there  a  Farmers'  Association  about  Jer- 
retspass? — Yes. 
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11792.  Do  you  belong  to  it? — I  have  never  attended 
it-    My  son  joined. 

11793.  What  do  they  principally  do? — They  discuss 
farming  matters  and  stock. 

11794.  Mr.  Campbei-l. — What  do  you  do  with  your 
buttermilk? — Give  it  to  the  calves  until  they  get 
strong,  and  I  give  some  to  piga. 

11795.  Do  you  ever  sell  it? — No. 

11796.  There  is  no  practice,  is  there,  of  bringing  in 
the  buttermilk  in  a  cart  and  selling  it  in  the  streets? 
— Yes,  by  some  people;  but  I  do  not  do  that. 

11797.  What  would  you  get  for  it  if  you  did  that? 
— Sixpence  a  dozen  quarts  perhaps  now. 

11798.  So  you  think  it  is  worth  that  to  you  at  home? 
— Yes. 

11799-  You  are  making  then  about  8|d.  a  gallon  with 
your  milk,  assuming  that  you  are  taking  2^  gallons 
to  a  pound  of  butter.  You  are  making  over  8d.? — 
Yes. 

11800.  Is  not  Is.  6d.  a  lb.  a  very  high  price  for 
butter? — I  get  Is.  4d.  at  certain  periods,  but  my 
average  price  would  be  between  Is.  and  Is.  2d.  We 
hardly  ever  sell  under  Is.  a  lb. 

11801.  The  Chairman. — Your  average  price  would 
be  nearly  Is-  2d.? — Yes,  between  Is.  Id.  and  Is.  2d. 

11802.  Do  you  know  the  custom  which  prevails  in 
many  parts  of  the  North,  in  which  a  labourer  gets  a 
certain  amount  of  milk  from  the  farmer  as  part  of  his 
wages? — Yes. 

11803.  Married  men?— Yes. 

11804.  Do  married  men  move  from  house  to  house 
and  from  farm  to  farm  occasionally? — Yes. 

1180.5.  Do  you  hire  them  for  six  months  or  a  year? — 
I  hire  servant  boys. 

11806.  I  was  talking  of  married  men? — I  have  a 
married  man  in  the  house  myself. 


11807.  Is  it  quite  a  common  practice  for  a  labourer 
to  shift  from  one  farm  to  another? — Yes. 

11808.  Was  it  more  common  than  it  is  now? — Yes. 
11809-  The  labourer  hires  himself  to  work  for  you 

for  a  year? — Yes. 

11810.  During  that  time  you  feel  morally  bound  to 
give  him  milk  for  his  family? — Yes,  and  buttermilk. 

11811.  If  a  labourer  is  in  a  Union  cottage  you  would 
not  feel  the  same  responsibility? — No. 

11812.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  Union  cot- 
tages?— I  know  they  are  in  course  of  erection  in  our 
district. 

11813.  They  do  not,  of  course,  belong  to  the  farmer? 
—No. 

11814.  And  therefore  he  would  have  no  control  over 
the  occupant? — No. 

11815.  Will  he  supply  milk  to  the  occupant  if  he 
works  for  him? — If  it  is  in  the  agreement. 

11816.  If  he  is  not  going  to  work  for  you,  you  will 
not  give  him  milk? — No- 

11817.  From  that  point  of  view,  the  possession  of  a 
Union  cottage  is  a  disadvantage? — I  would  not  say  so. 
The  man  he  will  work  for  will  supply  him  with  milk. 

11818.  Supposing  he  works  with  you  one  week  and 
with  another  man  another  week,  will  you  give  him 
milk  the  week  he  is  with  you? — I  do  not  know  how 
that  would  work  out. 

11819.  There  would  be  a  difficulty  there?— Yes.  , 

11820.  You  would  prefer  the  old  way  of  having  a 
man  in  j'our  own  cottage? — I  would,  although  I  am 
pulling  down  my  own  cottage  and  letting  a  Union  cot- 
tage be  built  on  the  site.  I  am  not  against  the  Union 
cottages. 

11821.  You  will  not  be  able  to  secure  the  services  of 
that  man? — I  may  or  I  may  not. 
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11822-  The  Chairman. — You  are  resident  at  Mayo- 
bridge? — Yes. 

11823.  What  direction  is  that? — It  is  in  the  Down- 
patrick  direction. 

11824.  Are  you  engaged  in  agriculture? — In  a  small 
way  only. 

11825.  And  you  are  not  dairying? — No.  I  keep  a 
few  cows. 

11826.  But  you  do  not  sell  milk?— No. 

11827.  Is  there  a  scarcity  of  milk  in  your  district? — 
No,  I  cannot  say  there  is.  Of  course,  it  has  been 
scarcer  this  year  than  usual  on  account  of  the  very 
dry  season.  Cattle  generally  went  down  and  they 
have  not  pulled  up  yet. 

11828-  What  I  want  to  know  is,  if  it  is  possible  for 
the  householders  in  the  district  to  procure  milk  for 
their  families  if  they  have  money  to  buy  it? — It  is. 

11829.  There  is  no  scarcity  from  that  point  of  view? 
— There  has  been  a  scarcity  lately.  There  has  been  a 
great  scarcity  generally  this  winter. 

11830.  Wliere  do  the  poor  people  buy? — From  the 
farmers  directly- 

11831.  And  the  farmers  do  not  refuse  to  supply, 
even  in  small  quantities? — No. 

11832.  Do  they  sell  a  pint?— Yes. 

11833.  How  much  would  they  charge  for  that? — A 
penny  halfpenny  or  twopence. 

11834.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  whether 
the  dairy  cows  of  to-day  are  as  good  as  those  of  a 
decade  ago? — I  do  not  think  they  are. 

11835-  You  do  not  keep  milk  records?— No. 

11836.  Are  they  kept  in  your  district? — No,  not 
generally. 

11837.  Has  any  farmer  commenced  keeping  them 
recently? — No. 

11838.  There  are  no  cows  registered  under  the  De- 
partment's scheme  in  your  own  immediate  neighbour- 
hood?—No. 

11839.  Do  you  supply  milk  to  vour  own  labourers? 
—Yes. 

11840.  You  give  them  a  certain  quantity  of  milk  in 
addition  to  their  ordinary  wages? — I  cannot  say  that. 
I  do  not  know  that  they  are  charged  for  it  at  all. 

11841.  If  you  were  making  a  bargain  would  you 
promise  them  milk? — No,  there  was  never  a  word 
about  it. 

11842.  But  they  get  it?— Yes- 

11843.  And  they  all  get  a  certain  quantity  each  day? 
— Not  every  day,  but  from  time  to  time  during  the 
week. 


!E  examined. 

11844.  Is  that  custom  universal  in  your  neighbour- 
hood?— I  believe  it  is. 

11845.  And  the  employers  of  labour  who  keep 
cows  give  milk? — Yes. 

11846.  Are  there  any  Union  cottages  in  your  dis- 
trict?— Not  in  my  immediate  neighbourhood. 

11847.  Is  yours  a  dairying  district  at  all? — No,  not 
a  dairying  district. 

11848.  Farmers  do  not  supply  a  creamery? — No. 

11849.  Or  send  milk  into  Belfast  or  Newry? — No- 

11850.  They  only  keep  enough  cows  for  their  own 
use? — Yes.  They  churn  their  milk  and  sell  their 
butter. 

11851.  They  are  not  subjected  to  any  inspection 
under  the  Order? — No,  there  is  no  inspection. 

11852.  Do  you  think  they  should  be  inspected? — I 
do. 

11853.  lou  think  it  desirable  that  they  should? — 
Yes.  I  think  it  would  be  desirable  for  their  own 
health  and  for  the  general  health  of  the  public.  I 
think  all  cattle  should  be  examined  from  time  to  time 
to  see  that  the  dairymaid  would  have  her  hands  clean 
when  milking  the  cattle  and  that  the  udders  of  the 
cows  would  bo  clean.  I  think  it  would  conduce  more 
to  good  health  than  anything  else  that  could  be  ap- 
plied to  milk. 

11854.  But  have  you  thought  of  any  scheme  for  im- 
proving the  condition  of  the  milk-producing  dairy 
herds? — I  think  if  there  were  some  cattle  brought 
from,  say,  Holland  or  Belgium — young  stock — and 
crossed  with  our  shorthorns  and  such  breeds  that  it 
would  increase  the  quantity  of  milk- 

11855.  You  have  no  experience  of  the  cows  of  Hol- 
land or  Belgium  yourself? — I  saw  a  good  many  of 
them.  I  was  there  a  few  times,  and  I  think  that  they 
are  good  animals  and  that  the  farmers  will  not  keep 
cows  that  do  not  produce  a  certain  quantity  of  milk. 

11856.  Is  it  a  black  and  white  cow  you  allude  to? — 
Yes,  and  a  pale  red  one,  and  I  understand  that  they  are 
very  good  dairy  cows.  The  farmers  would  not  keep 
them  if  they  were  not  good.  Another  thing  about  our 
own  production,  I  know  the  farmers  as  a  general  rule 
in  our  neighbourhood  sell  the  best  of  their  young 
heifers.  She  would  be  worth  from  £18  to  £22,  and 
they  usually  keep  an  inferior  one.  That  is  the  general 
rule. 

11857.  Are  they  tempted  by  the  extra  price  to  sell? 
—Yes. 
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lie.'jB.  It  is  not  an  absolute  necessity? — The  farmers 
are  generally  poor  and  not  so  well  off  as  they  were 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago. 

118.59.  Not  as  well  oft?— Undoubtedly- not- 

11860.  They  are  in  more  necessitous  circumstances 
and  compelled,  owing  to  their  financial  position,  to 
realise  money  by  the  sale  of  their  best  stock? — Yes. 

11861.  That  must  depreciate  the  rising  generation 
of  stock? — Yes,  it  does  very  materially. 

11862.  Do  you  share  in  the  general  prejudice  enter- 
tained against  premium  bulls? — I  do  not. 

11863.  You  do  not  think  it  is  a  well-founded  belief 
that  they  are  mainly  responsible  for  the  deterioration 
iji  the  inilking  pi-opei'ties  of  the  cows? — I  think  the  sale 
of  the  best  stock,  that  is  to  say  the  young  heifers,  is  a 
greater  cause,  an<l  that  the  stock  kept  is  not  at  all  so 
good. 

11864.  No  one  would  expect  that  a  cow  value  for 
£10  would  be  as  good  as  a  young  heifer  valued  at  4"20? 
—No. 

11865.  And  they  usually  send  to  the  fairs  when  they 
have  an  animal  of  that  kind  and  sell  to  dealers  who 
export  them? — Yes. 

11866.  Is  that  a  growing  custom  'or  has  it  been  in 
exi8t«nce  long? — Yes,  for  twenty  years- 

11867.  Do  you  remember  a  time  when  it  did  not 
exist? — Yes. 

11868.  When  a  man  would  be  proud  of  a  good  beast? 
— Yes,  and  keep  her,  and  could  afford  to  do  so  better 
than  now. 

11869.  Is  it  a  shorthorn  cross  that  yo\i  generally  use 
with  the  premium  bulls,  or  have  you  got  Aberdeen- 
Angus? — Shorthorns  generally,  and  half-breeds  as  a 
rule. 

11870.  What  is  your  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
half-bred  bull?  Do  you  think  they  .ire  injurious? — 
Yes. 

11871.  Would  you  like  to  weed  them  out? — I  would 
be  glad  if  that  were  done,  and  I  have  been  advocating 
that  in  my  district. 

11872.  Your  enlightened  opinion  does  not  prevail? — 
No.  I  think  the  farniers  should  be  assisted  to  get 
better  bulls. 

11873.  State  assistance,  you  mean? — Yes. 


11874.  Would  the  extension  of  the  number  of  pre- 
mium bulls  meet  the  case? — 1  know  there  is  a  great 
prejudice  amongst  many  against  premium  bulls. 

11875.  We  must  live  down  prejudice  in  this  country? 
— It  is  time. 

11876.  And  vou  think  that  is  one  of  the  prejudices 
that  should  be'  throttled  ?— Yes. 

11877.  If  there  were  enough  premium  bulls  to  meet 
the  necessity  of  the  breeders  in  the  district,  would  the 
other  bulls  cease  to  be  kept? — I  believe  so. 

11878.  That  is  a  hint  for  Prolessor  Campbell,  .and 
I  am  rather  inclined  to  tliink  that  that  feeling  prevails 
in  other  disti'icts  as  well  as  yours? — Yes. 

11879.  Mr.  Wilson. — What  would  your  opinion  be 
regarding  a  cattle  insurance  scheme? — I  have  not  given 
it  any  consideration. 

11880.  If  a  small  farmer  was  sm'e  that  in  the  event  of 
one  of  his  cows  dying  he  would  get  the  full  value,  or 
approximately  the  full  value  of  her  from  the  insurance, 
he  would  not  be  tempted  to  sell,  and  would  be  more 
likely  to  breed  from  hei'? — Yes,  I  thinlv  that  idea  would 
be  received  favourably. 

11881.  What  is  your  experience  regarding  tubercu- 
losis in  cattle  in  your  district? — I  never  knew  of  any 
case  in  my  neighbourhood,  and  I  believe  that  to  guard 
against  that  disease  the  udders  of  the  cows  should  be 
kept  clean,  and  also  the  dairymaid's  hands. 

11882.  I  was  thinking  of  it  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  cattle.  Have  you  lost  cattle  from  that  disease? 
— No,  none  in  my  district. 

11883.  Xml  none  have  been  taken  away  by  the 
veterinary  inspector  and  killed? — No. 

11684.  Mr.  Camimsell. — Do  you  seriously  suggest 
that  anything  should  be  done  to  prevent  farmers  from 
selling  their  best  cows? — If  there  could  be  some  means 
got  of  helping  them  not  to  sell  them. 

11885.  Is  it  not  a  good  thing  to  have  in  your  byre  a 
number  of  heifers  coming  forward,  and  when  they 
come  to  their  best  sell  them? — It  is,  undoubtedly. 

11886.  Suppose  a  man  kept  his  best  heifers  and  was 
always  bringing  them  forward,  you  would  not  object  to 
his  selling  his  milk  cow  when  she  came  to  her  best? — 
No. 

11887.  That  is  a  legitimate  trade  in  which  a  lot  of 
farmers  make  a  lot  of  money? — -lindoubtedly. 
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11888.  The  Chaiuman. — You  are  at  present  residing 
in  the  Warrenpoint  district? — Yes. 

11889.  Is  there  a  deficiency  in  the  milk  supply  in 
your  district?  Well,  in  the  summer  time  it  is  very 
scarce. 

11890.  Owing  to  the  increased  population? — Yes. 

11891.  T  quite  follow.  Do  you  take  any  interest  in 
milk  prriduction  yourself? — I  do. 

11892.  You  have  some  land  at  your  disposal? — I 
have  fifty  acres. 

11893.  What  breed  of  cows  do  you  keep? — Shorthorn 
and  Jersey  cross,  and  one  Kerry  cow. 

11894.  What  is  the  result  of  the  shorthorn  and  -Jer- 
sey cross? — I  have  not  had  experience  yet.  I  have 
not  been  at  the  breeding  long  enough,  but  I  think  it 
is  a  very  good  cross  from  the  milking  point  of  view. 

11895.  What  is  it  in  form  :  what  type  of  animal 
does  it  produce? — That  is  the  worst  part  of  it.  You 
get  a  small  type,  and  the  butchers  do  not  like  the 
class. 

11896.  Is  it  very  deep  coloured? — Yes,  like  a  .Jersey. 

11897.  And  the  meat  is  not  regarded  as  choice? — 
The  butchers  are  not  keen  on  it. 

11898.  You  have  no  experience  to  enable  you  to  say 
whether  this  cross  is  producing  a  good  milking  animal? 
— It  is,  as  far  as  I  can  see. 

11899.  Is  the  milk  rich? — Yes,  up  to  about  4.1  per 
cent,  or  4.2  per  cent,  of  fat  in  the  winter. 

11900.  So  that  it  partakes  largely  of  the  property  of 
the  .Jersey  in  the  quality  of  its  rriilk? — Yes. 

11901.  Has  it  the  Jersey  head? — Yes,  and  the  black 
nose  of  the  Jersey,  too. 

11902.  The  milk  of  that  animal  would  be  richer  in 
butter  fat  than  the  milk  of  the  ordinary  shorthorn? — 


Yes.  It  levels  up  the  milk  of  the  herd  if  you  have 
Jersey  cows. 

11903.  Of  course,  it  is  richer  in  butter  fat  than  the 
i>rdinary  cross-bred  animal? — Yes. 

11904.  Is  it  a  premium  bull  you  have  got? — No,  my 
own  bull. 

11905.  Is  there  any  difficulty  experienced  by  the 
poorer  classes  in  your  district  iu  procuring  milk  if  they 
have  money  to  buy  it? — I  do  not  think  so.  Milk  is 
scarce,  but  I  think  people  can  always  manage  to  get 
a  little  milk  from  the  farmers  around. 

11906.  Is  the  land  able  to  produce  milk  up  to  the 
ordinary  legal  standard? — Yes,  with  the  aid  of  artificial 
feeding. 

11907.  Do  yuu  give  artificial  feeding  all  the  year 
round?— -Yes. 

11908.  Do  you  keep  the  cattle  in  in  the  wi)iter  time? 
— No.  On  a  fine  day  I  would  let  them  out  for  a  little 
time.  I  give  my  cattle  bran,  yellow  meal,  grains, 
crushed  oats  or  soya  cake,  turnips,  straw,  and  hay. 

11909.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  havini;  the  milk 
tainted  from  the  turnip  feeding? — No. 

11910.  You  do  not  feed  until  after  milking  time?— 
No. 

11911.  Do  the  farmers  in  the  district  go  in  for  tillage 
to  any  considerable  extent? — A  good  many  of  them  do. 
Lots  of  small  people  ke*p  cows.  In  the  winter  milk  is 
vi^ry  scarce. 

11912.  Do  you  sell  milk?— I  do. 

11913.  Is  it  delivered  roimd  the  town? — Yes,  twice 
a  day. 

11914.  What  is  tlie  price? — A  shilling  a  gallon  all 
the  year  roimd. 
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11915.  If  you  could  produce  more  milk  do  you  thiuk 
you  could  sell  it? — I  think  so. 

11916.  Is  an  effort  made  by  the  farmers  iu  the  sur- 
rounding districts  to  provide  for  the  increased  demand 
of  the  summer  visitors? — 'Ses. 

11917.  I  suppose  you  can  hardly  know  whether  in 
the  hilly  districts  the  poor  people  can  procure  milk 
there? — I  should  think  they  can.  Lots  of  the  small 
people  keep  their  own  cows. 

11918.  You  have  not  a  large  labouring  population  in 
your  district? — There  is  not  a  large  labouring  popula- 
tion.   Of  course,  there  are  mills. 

11919.  Do  the  mill  employees  get  a  reasonable 
supply  of  milk? — The  mills  are  in  Rostrevor,  and  I  do 
not  know  very  much  about  it. 

11920.  Are  yoiu-  premises  inspected  by  the  veteri- 
nary inspector  of  the  rural  district?—  I'hey  are  in- 
spected by  the  doctor  of  the  district  and  by  the  Town 
Inspector  of  the  Urban  District. 

11921-  You  are  familiar  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order? — I'^es. 

11922.  You  do  not  think  there  is  anything  onerous 
in  the  conditions  laid  down? — No. 

- 11923.  And  that  any  person  anxious  to  carry  on  a 
legitimate  trade  has  no  reasonable  ground  of  complaint? 
-^No. 

11924.  Lady  Everard. — Is  it  your  opinion  that  all 
the  by-products  of  milk  should  come  under  the  same 
regulations  as  new  milk? — I  think  so,  certainly. 

11925.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  district  be- 
tween Hilltown  and  Rostrevor? — It  is  poor. 

■  11926.  Can  the  people  in  that  district  get  milk?— 
They  all  keep  their  own  cows. 

11927.  Then  there  is  no  scarcity? — No,  not  from  the 
cottagers  point  of  view. 

11928-  Mr.  Wilson. — I  see  you  have  a  note  in  your 
precis  of  evidence  regarding  the  keeping  of  niilk 
records? — Yes. 

.  11929.  Have  you  kept  Ihem?— Yes. 


11930.  Will  you  give  us  some  particulars  regarding 
the  records? — I  weigh  the  milk  morning  and  evening. 
I  take  a  note  of  what  evei'v  cow  is  doing  week  by  week 
during  the  whole  lactation  period.  The  best  cow  1 
had  gave  1,300  gallons  during  the  lactation  period. 
That  cow  is  not  now  on  the  register,  but  when  the 
Department  have  promulgated  their  decision  I  hope 
she  will  be.  Then  I  have  three  cows  under  the  De- 
partment's scheme.  One  gave  700  gallons  iu  a  lacta- 
tion period  of  t-en  months  and  another  1,050  gallons. 

11931.  Have  you  kept  a  record  of  all  the  cows  in 
your  herd? — Yes. 

11932.  Have  you  begun  to  weed  out  the  bad  ones? — 
Yes. 

11933.  What  is  your  experience  about  weeding  out 
the  bad  ones — are  you  often  surprised  to  find  that  good 
looking  cows  give  indifferent  results? — Yes. 

11934.  Do  you  also  keep  a  daily  as  well  as  a  weekly 
record  ? — Yes. 

11935.  Would  your  experience  be  that  the  daily  re- 
cord is  a  good  index  to  the  cow's  condition? — Certainly. 

11936.  The  daily  record  is  the  barometer  of  the  cow? 
— Yes,  and  the  sooner  it  is  impressed  by  the  Depart- 
ment that  the  records  should  be  kept  the  better.  It 
is  not  an  expensive  item.  Seven  shillings  and  six- 
pence is  the  price  of  the  weighing  machine,  and  Mr. 
Bell  (Secretary  of  the  Newry  Agricultural  Show)  has 
offered  to  provide  the  printed  matter  containing  in- 
structions regarding  the  records. 

11937.  Have  you  been  troubled  with  tuberculosis? 
— No.    I  had  my  cows  tested — eighteen  of  them. 

11938.  Did  they  all  pass?— Yes- 

11939.  What  about  the  cows  coming  into  your  herd? 
— I  do  not  have  them  tested  immediately  they  come 
in.    I  have  them  tested  in  batches  of  five  or  six. 

11940.  You  have  not  had  to  dispose  of  any  at  all 
owing  to  disease? — No. 

11941.  You  said  that  you  are  inspected  by  the  Town 
Inspector? — He  inspects  to  see  that  the  byres  are  clean. 

11942.  In  his  capacity  as  sanitary  officer? — Yes.  The 
doctor  inspects  also. 


Mr.  .James  Connolly  examined. 


11943.  The  Chairman — You  are  dairy  inspector  to 
the  Newry  Urban  District? — Yes. 

11944.  You  carry  out  the  duties  in  conjunction  with 
the  veterinary  inspector? — Yes. 

11945.  Is  your  work  mainly  confined  to  watching 
whether  or  not  those  engaged  in  the  handling  of  the 
milk  are  careful  in  keeping  their  hands  clean  and  their 
clothes  in  good  condition? — Yes. 

11946.  Have  you  had  much  trouble  in  enforcing  that 
portion  of  the  Order? — Yes,  I  had  some  trouble. 

11947.  Is  an  improvement  taking  place  as  time  goes 
on?— Yes. 

11948.  And  have  you  less  trouble  now? — Yes. 

11949.  Have  you  been  obliged  to  institute  prosecu- 
tions?— No. 

11950-  Repeated  admonitions  have  been  sufficient? 
— That  is  so. 

11951.  Do  you  know  much  about  the  conditions 
imder  v.'hich  the  poorer  portions  of  the  population  live 
— are  they  getting  a  proper  and  adequate  supply  of 
'milk  in  this  rural  district? — I  do  not  think  so. 

11952.  For  what  reason  have  you  come  to  that  con- 
clusion. Do  you  think  it  is  because  they  have  no 
money  to  buy  it? — They  maj'  not  have  money  at  all 
times,  and  they  seldom  get  it  on  credit. 

11953.  With  regard  to  the  milk  shops,  do  you  make 
an  inspection  of  these? — Yes,  regularly. 

11954.  Have  you  had  any  difficulty  with  them  in 
inducing  them  to  keep  milk  stored  under  proper  con- 
ditions?— ^Yes.  In  fact  I  found  the  milk  often  uncovered. 

11955.  Exposed  to  contamination  in  a  variety  of 
ways? — Yes. 

11956.  Have  you  been  enabled  to  enforce  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Order  without  prosecutions? — Yes-  The 
people  were  very  willing  to  do  what  I  asked. 

11957.  Was  the  milk  sometimes  kept  in  contact  with 
articles  that  might  be  likely  to  taint  it? — Yes.  In 
many  eases  paraffin  oil. 


11958.  Onions  and  oranges? — Yes. 

11959.  Had  you  ever  any  difficulty  in  gaining  access 
to  premises  other  than  the  shop  where  milk  was  stored? 
—No. 

11960.  Do  vou  send  any  samples  for  analysis?— Yes. 

11961.  Has  the  result  been  satisfactory  ?— If  the 
milk  is  good  I  get  no  reports. 

11962.  That  is  hardly  satisfactory.  To  whom  do  you 
send  the  samples  for  analysis?— To  Sir  Charles 
Cameron- 

11963.  You  never  had  any  report  iu  which  the  milk 
was  stated  to  be  below  the  legal  standard?— No.  The 
lowest  was  3  per  cent. 

11964.  \  bare  three  per  cent.? — Yes. 

11965.  And  there  was  no  suggestion  of  a  prosecu 
tion,  of  course,  when  it  reached  that  standard? — No. 

11966.  Is  the  milk  supplied  to  the  poorer  districts 
as  good  as  that  supplied  to  the  better  class  people?— 
I  believe  it  is. 

11967.  Quite  the  same? — I  believe  it  is. 

11968.  It  was  suggested  to  us  in  another  centre 
that  the  milk  apparently  was  graded,  and  that  to  the 
better  class  people  good  milk  was  sold  and  in  the 
poorer  districts  poor  milk  was  supplied.  You  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  that  practice  is  followed  here? 
— No,  and  from  information  from  the  police,  who  take 
samples,  there  never  have  been  any  reports  for  eight 
or  nine  years. 

11969.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  milk  is 
tampered  with  in  any  way? — No. 

11970.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  system  of 
providing  meals  for  the  factory  operatives  is  carried 
out  by  the  mill  proprietors? — I  am  not  aware. 

11971.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  the  prac- 
tice?—No. 
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11972.  We  were  told  by  one  witness  that  an  attempt 
was  made  to  provide  a  meal  for  the  factory  operatives, 
and  cooking  utensils  were  provided,  and  that  it  was 
abandoned  because  the  people  preferred  to  go  to  their 
•own  homes? — I  know  they  have  cooking  utensils  in  the 
factory. 

11973.  Do  thev  utilise  them? — A  number  of  them 
do. 

11974.  And  do  not  leave  the  premises  from  morning 
until  night? — I  do  not  think  so. 

11975.  Mr.  Campbell — How  do  you  take  samples  of 

milk? — I  ask  for  a  pennyworth  of  milk  and  I  inform 
the  person  that  I  am  going  to  have  it  analysed  by  the 
public  analyst. 

11976.  You  allow  them  to  take  the  sample? — "Ses. 

11977-8.  You  cannot  take  a  sample  without  paying 
for  it? — Certainly  not. 

11979.  From  whom  do  you  get  your  instructions 
with  regard  to  your  duties? — From  the  Urban  Council. 

11980.  From  whom?— From  the  Town  Clerk,  or 
direct  from  the  Coimcil. 


11981.  Among  other  things,  do  you  inspect  the 
cattle?— Yes. 

11982.  Were  you  brought  up  amongst  cattle? — Yes. 
I  was  reared  in  the  country. 

11983.  Did  you  ever  work  among  cattle? — No. 

11984.  Did  you  ever  milk  a  cow? — I  have  milked  a 
cow. 

11985.  Do  you  know  the  difficulties  of  milking  a 
cow? — There  is  a  little  difficulty. 

11986.  Can  you  milk  a  cow  with  dry  hands? — I 
know  there  are  drv  milkers  and  wet  milkers. 

11987.  Really  dry?— Yes. 

11988.  Did  you  ever  look  to  see  if  their  hands  were 
dry?— I  think  they  were  dry. 

11989.  You  had  better  shake  hands  with  the  milker 
the  next  time  you  are  in  a  byre  and  see  whether  his 
hands  are  dry  or  not. 

Mr.  Wilson. — Do  you  go  outside  the  Urban  bouadary 
to  see  what  happens  in  the  Rural  District? — No.  I 
have  no  authority. 

11990.  I  know  that:  but  do  vou  do  it  in  point  of 
fact?— No. 


Miss  E.  Von  Stieglitz  examined. 


11991.  The  Chaii!MAn. — You  are  lady  superintendent 
in  the  County  Infirmary  and  Newry  Hospital? — Yes. 

11992.  Is  there  a  grant  given  towards  the  institution 
by  the  Down  County  Council? — Yes. 

11993.  And  it  receives  all  classes  of  patients? — Non- 
infectious. 

11994.  Medical  and  surgical? — Yes,  and  children  and 
adults. 

11995.  Are  many  children  taken  as  patients? — Yes. 
We  have  generally  on  an  average  one  or  two  children 
in  the  wards. 

11996.  What  condition  do  you  find  these  children  in 
with  regard  to  their  general  health? — As  a  rule,  the 
children  from  the  town  of  Newry  are  poorly  nourished. 

11997.  And  do  not  exhibit  such  a  condition  as  would 
indicate  that  they  were  properly  fed  in  their  early  in- 
fancy?— No. 

11998.  Are  they  familiar  with  the  value  of  milk  as  a 
•diet? — That  is  our  greatest  difficulty —  to  get  them  to 
take  milk.    They  prefer  tea,  even  children  a  year  old. 

11999.  Would  not  that  be  evidence  that  they  had  not 
been  accustomed  to  have  milk  as  a  food? — Certainly. 
I  think  the  children  in  Newry,  as  a  rule,  do  not  get 
milk.    They  get  rnilk  tea. 

12000.  That  is  a  very  poor  substitute? — Yes.  We 
find  it  takes  some  weeks  to  get  some  children  accus- 
tomed to  the  use  of  milk.  It  is  the  same  with  the 
adults.  We  find  great  difficulty  in  getting  the  mill 
girls  to  take  milk,  in  fact  I  have  known  patients  who 
were  put  on  milk  diet  say  that  they  would  go  out  alto- 
gether if  they  did  not  get  something  else. 

12001.  Something  thev  were  more  accustomed  to? — 
Yes. 

12002.  That  would  be  conclusive  evidence  that  the 
working  class  population  are  almost  strangers  to  the 
use  of  milk  as  a  food? — I  think  the  children  only  get 
the  milk  in  their  tea  or  perhaps  a  little  milk  on  por- 
ridge. We  find  the  children,  as  a  rule,  prefer  butter- 
milk. 

12003.  I  take  it  that  you  have  no  difficulty  in  ex- 
pressing an  opinion  that  children  brought  up  in  that 
way  are  not  likely  to  develop  sound  and  healthy  con- 
stitutions?— The  greater  number  of  the  children  who 
come  to  us  are  sviffering  from  some  form  of  tubercular 
disease. 

12004.  Would  yovi  think  that  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  been  fed  would  be  in  some  degree  respon- 
sible for  the  presence  of  tuberculous  germs  in  the  sys- 
tem?—I  certainly  think  so.  I  think  that  when  the 
mothers  go  to  the  mills  the  children  are  neglected. 

12005.  Have  you  thoiight  of  any  scheme  whereby 
the  evils  consequent  on  this  system  might  be  reduced 


— some  other  means  of  having  the  children  cared  for? 
— The  best  thing  would  be  if  the  mothers  did  not  go 
into  the  factory,  but  that  seems  impossible  here.  They 
leave  their  children  in  charge  of  other  women. 

12006.  All  your  patients  in  the  hospital  are  drawn 
from  Newry  and  the  district  around? — Yes.  We  go 
as  far  as  Hilltown  and  Greenore  and  other  districts. 

12007.  Have  you  many  acute  tuberculous  cases 
coming  in? — In  the  form  of  joint  disease  we  have. 

12008.  Miss  McNeill — Is  tubercular  peritonitis 
common? — Yes.  I  do  not  think  the  people  get  milk 
in  sufficient  quantities  at  all. 

12009.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  think  the  mothers  or 
those  responsible  for  the  bringing  up  of  the  children 
realise  the  value  of  milk  as  a  food? — They  do  not.  If 
some  scheme  could  be  devised  for  the  education  of  the 
mothers  it  would  be  important.  The  mothers  are  quite 
ignorant  of  the  importance  of  a  milk  diet  for  their 
children. 

12(J10.  It  is  not  always  extreme  poverty  that  pre- 
vents them  buying  milk? — No,  because  they  buy  other 
foods  that  are  more  expensive. 

12011.  Miss  McNeill. — Do  they  buy  a  large  amount 
of  these  patent  prepared  foods? — No. 

12012.  What  do  they  give  the  babies? — They  give 
them  anything  that  is  going.  That  is  what  they  tell  us 
in  the  hospital. 

12013.  The  Chairman.- There  is  no  scheme  by 
which  you  take  care  of  the  patients  after  the  conva- 
lescent stage? — Yes.  We  keep  them  in  the  hospital 
as  far  as  our  accommodation  goes. 

12014.  Do  you  have  sometimes  to  discharge  patients 
sooner  than  you  otherwise  would  for  want  of  accom- 
modation?— Not  often. 

12015.  Do  you  get  a  subvention  for  your  institu- 
tion from  the  Newry  Urban  Council? — No. 

12016.  You  get  one  bulk  contribution  from  the  Down 
County  Council? — Yes. 

12017.  Lady  Everard. — You  tell  us  that  the  girls 
going  into  your  hospital  would  not  touch  milk? — There 
is  a  general  dislike  amongst  the  working  classes  to  milk 
food — rice  puddings.  We  find  after  a  time  thev  take 
it. 

12018.  They  come  into  the  hospital  as  if  thoy  never 
knew  what  milk  was? — Yes. 

12019.  That  seems  such  a  very  serious  thing — the 
mothers  have  never  been  really  trained? — No.  They 
do  not  understand  the  value  of  milk  for  their  children. 

12020.  And  you  would  suggest  that  a  scheme  for 

educating  the  mothers  would  be  advantageous?  The 

mothers  and  girls. 
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12021.  Have  you  a  Technical  School  in  Newry? — 
Yes. 

12022.  Are  there  lectures  given  in  Hygiene  there? — 
I  cannot  tell  you. 

Mr.  Edward  Holder  (Principal  of  the  Newry  Tech 
nical  Schools). — Not  under  the  direct  head  of  Hygiene, 
but  we  have  Domestic  Economy  classes- 

12023.  Lady  Evekard  (to  Mr.  Holder).— Are  they 
well  attended? — Yes.  We  have  on  the  roll  over  one 
hundred  and  fifty  young  women  for  the  last  nine  years. 
I  may  state  fvu-ther  that  we  actually  go  to  the  mill 
premises,  and  a  special  course  of  instruction  is  given 
there.  The  instruction  is  free,  and  the  girls  are  al- 
lowed to  eat  what  they  cook.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  get  their  tea  before  going  home,  and  we  see  that 
they  get  something  wholesome. 


12024.  Mr.  Wilson  (to  Miss  Von  Stieglitzj.— Have, 
you  a  branch  of  the  W.N.H.A.  in  Newry? — No. 

12025.  Have  you  got  anything  like  the  system  is 
Belfast,  where  health  visitors  go  about  to  see  that  the 
mothers  are  properly  instructed  ? — I  do  not  know  of 
that. 

1202(i.  Miss  McNeill.— Is  the  Notification  of  Births 
Act  adopted  in  Newry? — I  do  not  know. 

12027.  Mr.  Wilson. — lou  appear  to  have  a  great 
deal  of  tubercvdosis  amongst  the  children  of  the  work- 
ing classes? — Yes. 

12028.  And  in  the  same  breath  you  say  thev  get  no 
milk?— Yes. 

12029.  It  appears  to  me  that  you  have  almost  pulled 
down  the  connection  between  tuberculosis  and  the  mUk 
supply? — I  cannot  help  that. 


The  Commission  adiouT>ied  at  5.20  p.m.  till  the  IWi  March,  19.12. 


* 
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(Referred  to  in  Question  979,  page  35.) 

IRISH  AGRICULTURAL  ORGANISATION  SOCIETY,  THE  PLUNKETT  HOUSE,  DUBLIN. 

Circular  C.  32. 
(Creameries.) 

February,  191L 


Dairies,  Cowsheds  and  Milkshops  Ordei;. 

Dear  Sir, 

The  I.A.O.S.  intends  to  approach  the  Local  Government  Board  with  the  object  of  obtaining  som& 
relaxation  of  certain  provisions  of  this  Order  which,  when  strictly  enforced,  are  reported  to  be  seriously 
injuring  the  Crean^ery  industry,  oi-,  failing  such  relaxation,  to  endeavour  to  secure  the  extension  of  the  operation 
of  the  Order  to  all  dairy  farmers. 

I  am  to  request  that  you  will  fill  up  and  return  to  me,  at  your  earliest  convenience,  the  accompanying 
form  of  queries,  so  that  the  I.A.O.S.  may  be  in  a  position  to  support  its  case  by  evidence  of  the  effect 
which  the  Order  has  had  on  the  milk  supplies  of  the  Co-operative  Creameries. 

Yours  faithfully, 

R.  A.  ANDERSON, 

The  Manager  of  the  Co-operative  Creamery  Secreianj, 
named  in  the  address. 


Dairies,  Cowsheds  and  Milkshops  Oijder. 


1.  Name  of  Society  

2.  Has  the  Order  been  adopted  by  the  Local  Authority  in  your  dist)'ict?  

3.  Is  it  strictly  enforced?  ...  ...   

4.  Please  give  the  following  particulars  : — 

1908  1909  1910 

Total  No.  of  Milk  Suppliers      ...  ...   ^  

Total  Milk  supply  (gallons)       ...  ...   

5.  Do  you  attribute  the  falling  off  (if  any)  in  your 

milk  supply  to  the  operation  of  the  Order?   

6.  If  any  suppliers  left  owing  to  the  Order,  did  they 

do  so  during  the  Winter  or  the  Summer  season?  

7.  In  what  respect  do  you  think  the  Order  might  be 

amended  with  advantage  to  the  creamery  industry  ?  


8.  Are  you  satisfied  that  the  Order  should  remain  in 

force  as  it  stands  provided  it  were  extended  to 

home  butter-makers  as  well  as  to  your  suppliers?  

9.  Has  the  Order  effected  any  improvement  in  the 

purity  of  your  milk  supply?     ...  ...   

10.  Please  state  here  any  others  facts  bearing  on  the  question  : — 


Signed 


1911. 
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APPENDIX  B. 

(See  Questions  1295,  p.  47,  and  10066,  p.  316). 

Return  of  Milk  Traffic  to  Dublin. 

GREAT  SOUTHERN  AND  WESTERN  RAILWAY. 


Retdrn  of  t/He  Number  of  Gallons  of  Milk  received  at  Kingsbridge  for  the  undermentioned  years. 


Yeae. 

Total  Number 
of  Gallons  of  Milk 
for  Year. 

Year. 

Total  Number 
Of  Gallons  6f  Milk 
for  Year. 

1895 

759,045 

1904 

557,798 

1896 

790,167 

1905 

509,221 

1897 

867,048 

1906 

535,651 

1898 

833,483 

1907 

512,704 

1899 

894,435 

1908 

472,789 

1900 

886,023 

1909 

.583,101 

1901 

866,605 

1910 

676,535 

1902 

722,620 

1911 

768,849 

1903 

582,236 

MIDLAND  GREAT  WESTERN  RAILWAY. 

liETDiiN  of  Milk  Traffic  on  the  Midland  Great  Western  Railway  system,  received  at  Broadstorie,  Dublin, 

1907—1911. 


Stations. 


1907. 


1908. 


1909. 


1910. 


1911. 


Total. 


Lucan 

Leixlip 

Maynooth 

Kiloock 

Hill  of  Down 

Killucan    . . 

MuUingar 

Castletown 

Horseleap 

Moate 

Multyfarnham 
Streete 
Longford  . . 
Boyle 

Collooney  . . 
Killeshandra 
Castlerea  .  . 
Dunboyne. . 
Batterstown 
Drumree  . . 
Kingscourt 
Ballaghaderreen 
Ballybeg  . . 


Totals 


Gallons. 


4,481 
10,978 
3,574 
30 

3,653 
5,825 


1,440 


4.590 

48,585 


24,149 
14,201 
10,569 
287 
4,320 

3,720 


140,402 


Gallons. 


4,647 
13,752 
2,982 
12 

4,601 
8,268 

27 
1,389 

10 
.3,019 

50,841 


27,051 
11,043 
7,621 

3,434 

4,116 


Gallons. 


5,116 
10,796 


2,720 
7,803 
34 

1,685 


2,125 
8,309 
10,595 


28,592 
1.3,198 
3,671 

3,476 

3,469 


142,813 


101,589 


Gallons. 


5,020 
7,939 


1,773 
6,353 


1,854 

2,340 
788 
660 
1,520 
33 
.34,736 
12,625 
4,437 

2,917 

2,590 


85,585 


Gallons. 
42 

4,017 
8,437 


4,587 

1,722 

2,365 
120 


34,769 
12,075 
3,711 

2,557 
461 
4,566 


78,529 


Gallons. 

42 

23,281 
61,902 
6,556 
42 

12,747 
32,836 
34 
27 
8,090 

10 

14,439 
108,523 
.  11,375 
1,520 
il33 
149,297 
63,142 
30,009 
287 
16,704 
461 
18,461 


548,918 


GREAT  NORTHERN  RAILWAY  COMPANY  (IRELAND). 

Statement  showing  the  Number  of  Cans  *  of  Milk  received  at  the  principal  Receiving  Staitions  for  conveyance 
to  Dublin.  Years  1904  to  1911  inclusive.  Also  Statement  giving  the  Total  Number  of  Cans  of  Milk 
received  at  Dublin.    Years  1895  to  1911  inclusive. 


No.  of  Cans 

Stations. 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

Year 

received  at 

^Diibliii. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Malahide 

6 

11 

583 

1,185 

1895 

10,225 

Donabate 

2,493 

2,502 

2,556 

2,623 

2,714 

3,051 

3,238 

3,287 

1896 

12,245 

Gormanstown  . . 

362 

363 

358 

673 

1,073 

1,523 

893 

540 

1897 

12,380 

Drogheda 

9,563 

10,296 

9,854 

10,126 

10,679 

11,458 

12,101 

10,105 

1898 

12,299 

Duleek 

2,166 

2,628 

3,082 

2,204 

1,710 

1,339 

1,142 

649 

1899 

13,313 

Ballybeg 

183 

757 

615 

600 

.526 

1900 

11,476 

Virginia  Road 

184 

598 

1901 

11,550 

Dromin  Junction 

237 

663 

1902 

11,673 

Ardee 

109 

042 

683 

621 

82 

1903 

13,380 

Castlebellingham 

1,494 

2,261 

3,445 

3,691 

4,311 

4,423 

4,616 

4,638 

1904 

17,624 

1905 

19,197 

1906 

20,426 

1907 

120,465 

1908 

21,642 

1909 

22,917 

1910 

23,929 

1911 

22,530 

*The  Companj'  have  no  meaus  of  ascertaining  the  number  of  gallons  forwarded  or  received. 
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Return  of  Milk  Traffic  to  Dublin, 


DUBLIN  AND  SOUTH-EASTERN  RAILWAY. 

Return  of  Milk  Traffic  to  Dublin  on  the  Dublin  and  Soufch-Eastern  Railway  System.    Years  1902  to 

1911  inclusive. 

TO  HARCOURT  STREET. 


1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

No.  of 

No.  of 

No.  of 

No.  of 

No.  of 

No.  of 

No.  of 

No.  of 

No.  of 

No.  of; 

VJlitiivlyjlL  LLKJlll 

Gals. 

Gals. 

Gals. 

Gals. 

Gals. 

Gals. 

Gals. 

vjraiS. 

Kilcool 

7,207 

7,008 

6,437 

8,159 

6,709 

7,684 

7,604 

13,110 

5,972 

7,20 

Newcastle 

9,163 

17,067 

15,876 

17,749 

11,860 

9,304 

9,052 

4,135 

9,666 

16,898 

Wioklow   . . 

16,954 

13,034 

24,407 

31,557 

18,941 

10,263 

11,342 

10,909 

10,178 

11,781 

Rathnew  . . 

14,111 

19,243 

27,063 

20,114 

22,610 

20.369 

25.459 

26,303 

25,033 

22,317 

Glenealy    . . 

19,271 

17,308 

18,596 

30,324 

31,414 

28,842 

27,386 

31,655 

25,306 

18,232 

Rathdrum 

16,933 

15.335 

15,812 

16,  .520 

17,344 

10,981 

10,301 

11,534 

14,010 

10,448 

Ovoca 

5,030 

1,352 

1,902 

3,439 

6,442 

8..558 

12,244 

22,537 

24,328 

19,659 

Woodenbridge 

43,973 

53,483 

53,054 

60  567 

64,481 

66,740 

53,074 

48,200 

54,772 

51,666 

Aughrim  . . 

12,575 

17,166 

13,935 

9,686 

10,279 

8,275 

10,504 

9,018 

11,035 

16,585 

Arklow 

12,648 

14.548 

9,217 

15,. 384 

22,967 

27,422 

28,766 

36,457 

47,066 

47,327 

Incli 

89,214 

93.081 

81.134 

73,946 

88,769 

89,305 

92,649 

89,357 

86,158 

84,050 

Gorey 

63,766 

63,292 

68,233 

60,772 

65,369 

56,199 

58,524 

61,480 

67,318 

73,402 

Fems 

13,606 

10,167 

9,893 

10,700 

11,513 

9,931 

8,614 

7,716 

7,290 

6,320 

Enniscorthy 

37,257 

28,332 

29,507 

25,880 

26.823 

23,796 

18,191 

5,579 

20,240 

17,056 

Wexford  . . 

13 

Nil. 

Nil. 

1,242 

184 

320 

Nil. 

1,314 

1,488 

696 

361,721 

370,416 

375,066 

392,039 

405,705 

383,989 

373,710 

379,304 

409,720 

403,642 

TO  WESTLAND  ROW. 


Kilcool 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

NU. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

NU. 

1,774 

NU. 

Nil. 

Newcastle 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

NU. 

21 

NU. 

NU. 

NU. 

Wicklow  . . 

Nil. 

Nil. 

NU. 

764 

1,359 

NU. 

15 

NU. 

12 

NU. 

Rathnew  . . 

20 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

3,117 

1,186 

NU. 

NU. 

Glenealy   . . 

6,153 

5,663 

1,894 

Nil. 

Nil. 

NU. 

283 

Nil. 

3,646 

2,432 

Woodenbridge 

Nil. 

Nil. 

2,495 

4,235 

676 

NU. 

1,013 

Nil. 

NU. 

NU. 

Aughrim  . . 

Nil. 

Nil. 

NU. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

NU. 

Nil. 

3,741 

3,314 

2,536 

BaUinglen 

Nil. 

Nil. 

NU. 

NU. 

Nil. 

NU. 

NU. 

1,950 

2,510 

3,368 

Arklow 

NU. 

Nil. 

NU. 

NU. 

NU. 

NU. 

Nil. 

NU. 

802 

370 

Inch 

Nil. 

Nil. 

NU. 

NU. 

2,384 

5,165 

213 

10,320 

17,043 

16,056 

Gorey 

NU. 

NU. 

661 

Nil. 

NU. 

Nil. 

NU. 

NU. 

NU. 

128 

6,173 

5,663 

5,050 

4,999 

4,419 

5,165 

4,662 

18,971 

27,327 

24,890 

TO  AMIENS  STREET,  C.  D.  &  R. 


Kilcool 

434 

Newcastle 

400 

5,378 

3,488 

NU. 

Wicklow   . . 

2,345 

5,822 

5,376 

NU. 

1,144 

4,047 

6,115 

3,444 

5,797 

5,621 

Rathnew 

6,682 

6,537 

6,516 

5.840 

7,329 

7,.52fl 

8,040 

5,016 

10,605 

4,983 

Glenealy  . . 

10,576 

11,294 

8,750 

9,723 

7,623 

10,847 

10,380 

8,988 

8,249 

1,562 

Ovoca 

4,020 

7,228 

4,178 

4,340 

9,518 

11,148 

4,874 

Nil. 

NU. 

4,288 

Woodenbridge 

9,716 

10,570 

11,299 

11,032 

9,127 

17,910 

21,692 

16,602 

7,320 

3,957 

Arklow 

Nil. 

594 

3,646 

612 

625 

1,471 

762 

Nil. 

NU. 

188 

Inch 

NU. 

NU. 

10,<)55 

21,910 

23,334 

24,724 

12,658 

Nil. 

2,769 

3,325 

Enniscorthy 

Nil. 

NU. 

NU. 

NU. 

NU. 

NU. 

68 

NU. 

136 

NU. 

Wexford  . . 

NU. 

NU. 

180 

368 

156 

564 

1,298 

Nil. 

NU. 

NU. 

33,339 

42,045 

50,600 

53,825 

58,856 

78,231 

66,287 

39,428 

38,364 

24,358 

APPENDIX  C. 


Dirty  Milk  supplied  to  Cbeameuies. 


(See  Question  2,400,  page  78.) 
Letter  to  Department  from  the  owner  of  a  Creamery  and  a  prominent  member  of  the  Butter  Trade. 


"  Dear  Sir, 

"One  of  your  Inspectors,  'Mr.  A.,'  has  sent  me  his 
report  on  the  working  of  our  creamery  at  'X.'  I  am 
very  thankful  for  his  present  and  past  reports,  and  find 
that  they  are  dictated  by  a  good  deal  of  intelligence 
and  close  observation,  for  which  I  am  very  grateful, 
and  will  do  my  best  to  carry  out. 

"  I  beg,  however,  respectfully  to  call  attention  to 
one  part  of  his  report,  in  which  I  have  no  doubt  he  is 
perfectly  correct,  but  which  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
aid  of  the  Department  to  carry  out,  viz.  : — "  Condition 


of  milk  supply  :  a  number  of  the  suppliers  had  their 
milk  delivered  before  I  arrived.  All  the  milk  I  saw 
supplied  was  unclean,  but  tankards  were  clean."  As 
to  the  condition  of  the  milk  supplied,  if  we  refused  to 
receive  same  it  creates  a  most  unpleasant  position  for 
us.  The  man  whose  milk  we  refuse  looks  upon  it  as 
a  personal  insult,  and  wants  to  know  why  he  is  singled 
out  and  held  up  to  obloquy  amongst  and  before  all 
his  neighbours,  as  he  is  convinced  that  his  milk  is 
quite  as  good  and  clean  as  any  of  theirs.  Therefore, 
except  we  refuse  all  the  milk,  and  thereby  be  compelled 

2  Z  2 
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"to  shut  up  our  creamery,  we  seem  to  be  in  practice 
almost  helpless,  although  we  know  of  many  theoretical 
remedies  to  be  suggested.  We  should  be  very  glad  to 
know  if  some  competent  Inspector,  backed  by  authority, 
could  be  sent  to  inspect  our  neighbourhood  and  visit 
the  houses  and  shippons  *  of  the  farmers,  because  we 
respectfully  beg  to  submit  that  the  very  A.B.C.  of 
improvement  in  national  dairying  for  Ireland  must  be 
the  encouragement  and  maintenance  of  a  clean  and 
pure  milk  supph".  Without  this  as  an  initial  and 
'reliable  state  all  the  rest  of  our  exertions  are  com- 
parative failures.  The  average  creamery  proprietor  or 
manager  is  not  in  a  position  strong  enough  to  take  the 
■drastic  limits  that  an  adviser  may  superfieiaUy  recom- 
mend in  these  cases.  He  knows  that  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  the  next  competing  creamery  in  his  neighbourhood 
would  gladly  welcome  the  ne^'comer  who  deserts  the 
other  creamery,  and  farmers  knowing  this  simply  snap 
their  fingers  at  us,  and  influences  his  sisters,  his 
cousins  and  his  aunts  to  leave  us  and  go  to  the 
■competing  creamery.  In  a  very  short  time  our  efforts 
at  reform  Avould  result  in  our  own  extinction,  hence  we 
have  not  the  moral  courage  to  do  what  we  Icnow  ought 
to  be  done.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  what  powers 
may  be  vested  in  the  Board  of  Agriculture  under  the 
various  Acts  applying  to  milk  and  dairying,  sheds, 
etc.,  etc.,  hut  would  feel  very  thanlcful  indeed  if  the 
Department  could  help  us  in  this  matter.  Whether  it 
15  possible  that  the  head  constable  of  the  town  would 
be  empowered  with  an  Inspector  to  visit  all  faim- 
houses,  and  also  to  take  sami^les  and  test  the  milk 
being  supplied  us,  I  do  not  know;  I  only  refer  to 
this  as  a  stray  hope  that  some  scheme  could  be  devised 
by  which  the  raw  material  of  the  butter  production  of 
the  country  could  be  raised  to  a  standard  guaranteeing 
healthy  conditions,  as  well  as  superiority  in  quality,  to 
enable  us  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  home  suj^ply  in 
competition  with  our  foreign  imports. 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

"  X.  Y.  Z." 

*  Byres. 


Note  in  Report  of  an  Ini^tnicfor. 

"  The  condition  of  the  milk  supjily  is  bad  at  this 
creamery,  but  as  fast  as  they  refuse  a  supplier's  milk 
'  X's  '  carts  go  right  into  the  supplier's  door  for  that 
milk,  no  matter  how  bad  it  is." 


Letter  from  the  manager  of  a  ('reiiniery  riaited  by  the 
Instructor  in  Ditinjinij  for  the  district. 

'-'  Dear  Sir, 

"  I  enclose  you  resolution  adapted  by  my  committee 
at  their  last  meeting  re  your  Instructor.  The  cause  of 
this  is,  your  Instructor  is  not  visiting  the  neighbouring 
creameries.  When  he  was  here  in  .June  he  had 
.  occasion  to  find  fault  with  some  suppliers  in  the  manner 
in  which  they  supplied  their  milk.  He  spoke  severe  to 
one  (justly)  about  the  cloths.  The  said  supplier  left 
'this  creamery  next  day  and  'went  to  a  neighbouring 
creamery,  who  received  him  with  open  arms.  My 
committee  and  myself  are  more  than  anxious  yoiu' 
Inspector  would  come  around,  but  considering  the 
present  state  of  things,  all  our  supijliers  would  leave 
and  go  to  where  your  Inspector  Avould  have  no  access. 
Hence  we  are  expecting  you  will  unhesitatingly  adopt 
compulsory  methods,  by  which  one  creamery  cannot 
have  a  monopoly  of  the  other.  My  committee  and  I 
would  very  much  desire  that  your  man  would  call 
occasionally    and    examine   the   house,    its  working. 


pipes,  etc..  I  am  sure  and  confident  you  will  very  soon 
see  your  way  for  compulsory  examination.  Then  all 
creameries  would  be  placed  in  an  equal  footing. 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

"  P.  Q.  R." 


Copy  of  Resolution . 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  committee  of  the  above  Society 
it  was  imanimously  I'esolved  that  the  Department's 
Inspector  be  written  to,  intimating  him  not  to  come  to 
our  creamery  in  future  until  he  will  have  compulsory 
power,  and  then  all  creameries  will  be  treated  alike." 


Letter  from  the  Manager  of  a  Creamery  in  reply  to 
letter  from  Department,  stating  that  the  visits  of 
the  histructor  must  cease  unless  some  attemjjt  is 
made  to  hnprocc  the  conditions  of  the  )nill<  supply. 

"  Dear  Sir, 

'■'  My  Chairman  has  handed  me  your  letter  of  the 
17th  instant  re  your  Inspector  to  the  above  Society. 
He  has  told  me  to  tell  you  that  it  is  not  the  A-s'ish  of 
the  committee  that  the  ci-eamovy  be  removed  from  the 
list  of  those  visited  by  ymn'  Inspector,  so  far  as  the 
house  and  surroundings  are  concerned,  but  until  all 
the  neighbouring  creameries  are  brought  into  the  same 
rule  my  committee  cannot  allow  your  inspector  on  the 
platform.  As  I  told  you  before,  the  least  word  said  to 
supplier  lie  is  off  next  morning.  I  and  my  committee 
would  be  very  glad  to  have  your  Inspector  from  time 
to  time,  as  I  am  sure  he  would  be  a  service  to  any 
creamery.  I  hope  before  long  that  the  Department  will 
have  compulsory  powers  to  visit  and  inspect  every 
creamery. 

"On  behalf  of  the   


Mono.  fro}n  histructor  in  Dairying  ivith  reference  to 
proposal  to  remove  Q's  creamery  from,  the  list  of 
creameries  to  be  visited  on.  account  of  dirty  milk 
being  accepted. 

"About  two  years  ago  the  managers  of  this  district 
agreed  not  to  accej)t  milk  rejected  for  uncleaulincss  at 
another  creamery.  The  manager  of  'X.'  creamery 
rejected  a  supplier's  milk  for  uncleanliness,  and  at  the 
same  time  wrote  to  Messrs  Y.'s'  manager,  pointing 
out  that  he  (manager  of  '  X.')  had  rejected  a  supplier's 
milk,  and  that  under  the  agreement  the  managers  had 
come  to,  he  (Messrs.  'Y.'s'  manager)  could  not  take  it. 
Not  only  did  Messrs.  'Y.'s'  manager  accept  tlie  rejected 
milk,  but  he  actually  gave  the  letter  from  manager  of 
'X'  creamery  to  the  supplier.  The  supplier  happened 
to  be  a  brother  of  'Z.,'  K.C. ,  and  it  was  only  with 
ditiiculty  that  _a  libel  action  was  prevented.  'Y.'s' 
manager  is  the  very  man  'Q.'  has  to  contend  against, 
and  if  lie  rejects  milk'  it  would  be  accepted  by  '  Y.' 
Removing  creameries  from  the  list  of  visits  is  no 
remedy,  it  only  makes  bad  worse.  Instead  of 
threatening  to  remove  the  creamery  from  list,  it  would 
be  weir  to  write  'Q.,'  pointing  out  the  necessity  for  a 
clean  milk  supply,  and  that  he  should  make  every 
endeavour  to  get  his  milk  supply  delivered  as  clean  and 
sweet  as  possible.  Apart  from  the  condition  of  the 
milk  supply,  the  condition  of  the  creamery  is  improving. 
Messrs.  'Y.'  and  'P.'  are  the  owners  of  the  other 
creameries  in  'A.'  " 
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APPENDIX  D. 

(See    Questions  2482   and   2512,   page  82. 


Statrinciit  funiishcd  bij  Mr.  Poolr  TT'i7,so)i  re  Milk 
production  of  IrrAanJ,  and  qnaiififn  iihKOihcd  hy 
the  Creameries. 

The  ouly  statistics  available  which  throw  light  on 
this  are  those  based  on  the  figures  as  to  butter 
production,  contained  in  Part  VI.,  Prelimiuarv  Tables 
of  the  Census  of  Production,  1907  (Cd.  5463),''  1911. 

The  returns  are  received  from  creameries  and 
factories  engaged  in  the  manufacture  or  blending  of 
butter.  Butter,  cheese,  etc.,  made  hy  farmers  are  not 
included. 

According  to  the  figures  on  page  84,  670,000  cwts.  of 
butter  were  made  in  creameries  and  factories. 

Of  this  quantity  creamery  butter  accounts  for  500,000 
.c-\\ts.,  and  factory  butter,  170,000  cwts.  This  division 
is  based  on  the  returns  made  in  connection  with  a 
voluntary  question  addressed  to  the  makers,  and 
answered  by  firms  accounting  for  00  per  cent,  of  the 
whole. 

The  500,000  cwts.  of  butter  Mould  )-i'(niire  aljotit 
140,000,000  gallons  of  milk,  and  the  170.000  cwts.  of 
.blended  butter  57,120,000  gallons  of  milk. 


Milch  cows 

Less  heifers  in  calf 


1907.  gallons 
1,551 ,468 

■    ...  ...  86,000 

1,475,463 

73,773 
1,401,690 

Total    quantity   of    milk   produced  at 

400  gallons  ner  cow  ...  ...  560,67lj,()l)0 


Less  5  per  cent,   for  cows  suckling, 
having  gone  dry,  etc. 


Less  calf  consumption  at  35  gallons 
each  on  number  returned  at  June  1st, 
1907 

Less  5  gallons  for  each  young  pig,  based 
on  annual  production  of  14  pigs  to 
each  breeding  sow 


37,628,605 


47,596,955 


Leaving  available  for  milk,  butter,  and 

cheese                  ...           ...           ...  513,079,045- 

Crearnery  butter       ...           ...           ...  140,000,000 

Factory  butter         ...           ...           ...  57.120,000 

(.'heesc.  2.000  cuts.,  at  1  gallon  of  milk 

to  1  lb.  cheese      ...           ...           ...  224,000 

134,000  .gallons  of  milk  cream,   at  15 

gallons  of  milk  to  1  gallon  of  cream  2,010,000 


199,354,000 


Leaving  availal)le  for  direct  consumption 

and  production  of  farmers'  butter  ...  313,725,045 

How  this  quantity  is  divided  up  is  conjectural, 
l-lither  the  consumption  of  milk  per  head  of  the 
l)i>pulation  has  to  be  assumed  or  the  consumx^tion  of 
inUter. 

If  we  assume  that  the  consumption  per  head  of  the 
population  is  20  gallons  of  milk,  then  87,371,360 
gallons  are  required,  leaving  226,353,685  gallons  of 
milk  for  home  butter-making,  which  at  3  gallons  of 
milk  to  the  11).  <if  hutti'r  I'epresents  673,671  cwts.  of 
home-made  buttei-. 


Creamery  butter  j^roduced 
Factory  butter  produced 
Farmer's  butter  produced 

Total  production 
Butter  imported  in  1907 

Total 

]:5utter  exported  (exclusive  of  parcel  post 
and  jiassenger  train  traffic)  .... 


cwts. 
500,000 

.170,000 

673,671 


1,343,671 
63,258 


9.908,350        Leaving  for  home  consumption 


1,400,929 
818,004 
588,925 


Which  e<juals  15  lbs.  jku-  head  of  the  population. 


APPENDIX  E. 

(See  Questions  2579  and  2580.  jjage  82.) 
THERMAL  DEATH-POINT  OF  PATHOGENIC  BACTERIA. 


(1)  From  Hiiiitiie)ihii)i]{  d'  IS'civnuui  :   "  Bactcrioloqij  uj 
Milk." 

'•  Flugge  states  158°F.  (70°C.j  for  30  minutes  will 
kill  the  specific  organisms  of  tubercle,  diphtheria, 
typhoid  fever,  and  cholera." 

"  Macfadyen  it  Hewlett  have  demonsti'ated,  by 
sudden  alternate  heating  and  cooling,  that  70°C 
(158°F.),  maintained  for  half  a  minute,  is  generally 
sufficient  to  kill  suiJjjurative  organisms  and  such 
virulent  types  of  pathogenic  bacteria  as  : 

B.  Diphtherife,  B.  typhosus,  and  B.  tuberculosis. 
(Jenner  Institute  of  Preventive  Medicine — Trans- 
actions— 1st  Series)." 


■(2)  From  "The  Control  of  Ifnriiir  T ubc rc ulosiii  " — 
U.  >S'.  Department  of  Aijric ult are — Hiivcau  of 
Animal  Industry — Circular  175. 

".\11  milk  from  tuberculous  cows  that  is  used  for 
food  purposes  should  be  thoroughly  pasteurised.  This 
means  that  it  must  be  heated  sufficiently  to  kill  or 
render  harmless  any  tubercle  bacilli  that  may  be 
present  in  it.  For  this  it  is  necessary  to  heat  the 
milk  for  20  minutes  at  149°F. ,  or  for  5  minutes  at 
176°F.  All  pails  or  other  utensils  used  in  connection 
therewith  to  be  sterilised." 


(.3)  25f/(  iiiid  26f/?  Annual  Reports,  Bureau  of  A)iimal 
Industry,  U.S.A. — Viability  of  typlioid  bacilli  in 
Milk,  Butter  and  Cheese;  Henry  .7.  WuKhburn, 
Senior  Pathologist  of  the  Dirixioii. 

■•60°C.  (140°F.)  for  20  minutes,  or  SO'^C.  (176''F.) 
momentarily,  will  deprive  typhoid  bacilli,  and  also 
the  specific  c.irganisms  of  diphtheria,  dysentery, 
cholera,  and  tuberculosis  of  all  their  harmful  powers." 


(4)  L.  A.  Rogers,  Bacteriologist,  Dairy  Division,  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
U.S.A. 

In  Year  Book,  1907,  p.  195  :— 

"The  lowest  point  at  which  the  bacillus  of  tuber- 
culosis is  destroyed  is  140°F.  for  30  minutes,  and 
the  milk  must  be  constantly'  stirred.  In  the 
contin\ious-flow  machines,  where  the  milk  is  main- 
tained at  the  pasteurising  temperature  usually  for  only 
25  or  30  seconds,  the  temperatures  used  range  from 
160°F.  to  185°F.  The  results  at  160<^F.  are 
uncertain,  and  any  temperature  below  this  point  has 
little  or  no  beneficial  effect." 
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{5j  Danish  Pasteurising  haw. 

(Question  2438.) 

"  By  Section  8  of  Law  of  5th  February,  1904, 
on  tuberculosis  iu  cattle  and  pigs,  inspection  of 
dairies  to  control  the  pasteurisation  of  milk,  butter- 
milk, and  cream  is  to  be  made  by  the  veterinary 
police  and  by  the  inspectors  appointed  under  the 
Butter  and  Margarine  Act.  The  police  take  annually 
about  15,000  samples  and  the  inspectors  2,300 
samples,  which  are  sent  to  be  tested  at  the  Laboratory 
for  Agricultural  Research.  About  three  per  cent,  of 
the  samples  are  found  to  be  insuf&eiently  heated. 
The  temperature  to  which  the  milk,  buttermilk,  or 
cream  was  formerly  heated  was  85°C  (185°F.),  but 
was  reduced  iu  'l904  to  80°C.  (176°F.).  The 
separator  slime  must  be  burned." 

(6)  Perceval,  in  his  "Agricultural  Bacteriology,''  states 
that:— 

"  Manv  experiments  have  shown  that  temperatures 
of  60°C.' maintained  for  20  minutes,  65°C.  for  15 
minutes,  70°C.  for  10  minutes,  are  usually  sufficient 
to  destroy  the  organisms,  but  Barry  considers  that 
nothing  less  than  85°C.,  kept  up  for  5  or  10  minutes, 
suffieesi  for  absolutely  reliable  result." 


(7.)  Russell,  in  his  "  Dairy  Bacteriology,"  states  that 

"  If  tuberculous  milk  is  heated  in  a  closed  recep-^ 
tacle,  where  a  scalded  membrane  cannot  be  produced,- 
the  tubercle  bacillus  is  killed  at  140°F.  in  15  to  20 
minutes.  ...  If  milk  is  momentarily  heated  t9 
176°F.,  it  is  certainly  sufficient  to  destroy  the 
tubercle  bacillus. ' ' 


(8.)  Conn,  in   ''Bacteria  in  Milh  ami  its  Products,"' 
states  that: — 

"  To  free  the  milk  from  the  danger  of  distributing 
tuberculosis  a  temperature  as  high  as  185°F.  is 
necessary.  ...  A  temperature  no  higher  than 
140°F.,  if  continued  for  20  minutes,  has  been  found 
sufficient  to  reduce  the  virulence  of  the  tubercle 
bacilli  which  are  in  the  milk  so  as  to  render  them 
harmless." 


In  "  Dairy  Bacteriology,"  by  Dr.  Ed.  Von 
Forendenreige,  it  is  stated  that  tuberculous  milk^ 
heated  to  154-156°F.  for  20  minutes,  was  found  to 
be  incapable  of  producing  tuberculosis  in  guinea- 
pigs. 


(10)  EXTRACTS  FROM  "  OUTLINES   OF  DAIRY  BACTERIOLOGY,"  1911. 
(By  H.  L.  Russell  and  E.  G.  Hastings.) 


(P.  71.) 

"  Treatmeiit  of  tuberculous  milk. — It  is  easily 
possible  to  treat  milk  or  factory  by-products  so  as  to 
render  them  positively  safe.  The  process  of  pasteuriza- 
tion or  sterilization  is  applicable  to  whole  milk,  and 
when  effectively*  done  destroys  entirely  the  vitality  of 
any  tubercle  bacilli.  In  making  such  exposure  care 
should  bo  taken  to  prevent  the  formation  of  the 
'scalded  layer,'  as  the  resistance  of  the  organism 
toward  heat  is  greatly  increased  under  these  conditions. 
In  a  closed  receptacle,  140°F.  for  15  to  20  minutes 
has  been  found  thoroughly  effective  in  destroying  this 
organism.  A  momentary  exposure  at  176°F.  is  likewise 
sufficient.  This  is  the  method  that  is  almost  universally 
used  in  Denmark  in  the  manufacture  of  the  finest 
butter. 

"  In  the  treatment  of  factory  by-products  heat 
should  also  be  employed.  In  Denmark  compulsory 
pasteurization,  at  not  less  than  176°F.  is  required.  This 
treatment  prevents  not  only  the  dissemination  of 
tuberculosis  among  hogs  and  young  cattle,  but  is  equally 
efficacious  in  preventing  the  spread  of  foot  and  mouth 
disease. 

(Pp.  122-123.) 

".  .  .  It  has  sometimes  been  asserted  that  the 
tubercle    bacillus    is    very    resistant   to    heat,  some 


claiming  that  it  is  necessary  to  heat  milk  to  200°F.  in 
order  to  destroy  it.  Other  experimenters  have  asserted 
that  lower  temperatures  would  suffice,  but  the  tempera- 
tures were  still  above  those  at  which  the  milk  is 
physically  and  chemically  changed  by  the  heating 
process.  More  recent  work  has  shown  that  not  all 
sources  of  error  were  avoided  in  the  earlier  attempts  to 
determine  the  thermal  death  point  of  the  tubercle 
bacillus,  as,  for  example,  it  has  been  shown  by  the 
authors  that  the  '  scalded  film  '  that  forms  on  the 
surface  of  milk  when  heated  in  an  open  vessel  will 
protect  the  bacteria  imbedded  in  it.  It  has  also  been 
shown  by  the  authors  that  a  temperature  of  140°F. 
for  20  minutes,  or  160°F.  for  one  minute,  will  destroy 
the  tubercle  bacilli  in  milk,  in  case  the  heating  is  done 
with  sufficient  thoroughness  to  insure  all  particles  of 
the  milk  being  heated  to  the  same  temperature  for 
these  periods  of  time. 

"  The  pasteurization  of  milk  can  ,be  done  in  such- 
manner  as  to  impart  to  it  good  keeping  qualities,  and 
to  ensure  its  freedom  from  pathogenic  bacteria,  and 
yet  not  impair  its  physical  and  chemical  properties; 
but  much  of  the  so-called  pasteurized  milk  placed  oh 
the  market  is  not  treated  in  accordance  with  proper 
hygienic  methods." 


(11)  EXTRACT  FROM  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  BOARD  FOR  IRELAND 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  MARCH,  1901. 

(iii.)  Creameries,  Enteeic  Fever,  &c. 

Observations  on  the  Relation  of  "Creameries''  to  the  spread  of  Enteric  Fever  in  Ireland,  and  on  the  necessity 
for  Pasteurization  of  " CreoAnery"  -products,  by  E.  J.  MacWeeney ,  M.A.,  M.D.,  D.P.H.,  Bacteriologist 
to  the  Local  Government  Board. 


".  .  .  According  to  the  experimental  researches 
most  recently  carried  out,  those  of  Bang,  performed  at 
Copenhagen,  and  laid  before  the  recent  Tuberculosis 
Congress  in  London,  and  those  of  Herr,  carried  out  at 
Breslau,  under  the  direction  of  Flugge,  and  published 
in  the  'Zeitschrift  fur  Hygiene'  (Vol.  3,  pt.  1), 
exposure  of  the  milk  to  170°F.  for  about  10  minutes 
will  certainly  destroy  any  tubercle  bacilli  that  may  be 
present.  Even  a  lower  temperature  (150°),  kept  up  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  would  probably  suffice,  provided 
that  frothing  could  be  prevented.  As,  however,  the 
machinery  in  use  at  creameries  is  on  the  continuous- 
flow  principle,  and  the  milk  is  accordingly  at  its 
maximal  temperature  for  a  period  of  probably  less 
ttian  a  minute,  such  a  temperature  must  be  fixed  on 
as  will  certainly  destroy  the  tubercle  bacillus  within 
that  short  period.    According  to  the  latest  available 


information  a  temperature  of  185°F. ,  if  maintained  for 
half  a  minute,  will  deprive  tuberculous  milk  or  cream 
of  all  virulence.  In  actual  practice,  however,  allowance 
must  be  made  for  irregularities  in  the  working  of  the 
machine,  the  formation  of  foam,  and  the  admixture  at 
the  outfall-point  of  over-heated  with  insufficiently- 
heated  milk.  In  order  to  counteract  these  drawbacks, 
and  to  ensure  that  every  part  of  the  milk  shall  be 
brought  to  the  desired  temperature,  it  seems  advisable 
to  specify  a  higher  point,  viz.,  195°F.,  as  that  to 
which  the  milk  ought  to  be  brought  on  continuous-flow 
machines.  I  would  further  suggest  that  the  term 
'pasteurized'  (as  applied  to  milk),  be  reserved  for  milk 
that  has  been  so  treated.  Storcli'?  di-pbenylamine  test 
affords  an  easy  method  of  ascertaining  whether  a  given 
sample  has  been  brought  to  IBS'",  which  is  all  that  is 
really  necessary.    .    .    .  ' 
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APPENDIX  P. 

(See  Questions  10091-4,  page  316.) 


GREAT  SOUTHERN  AND  WESTERN  RAILWAY. 


Rates  for  the  Convevance  of  Goats  by  Goods  Train  Service. 
HEAD  RATES. 


Miles 

Number 

01"  Animals. 

Wagon 

Per 
*part 
Wagon. 

Rates 

Per 
Wagon. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8  to  15 

8. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

8.  d. 

s.  d. 

25 

3 

6 

5 

3 

7 

4 

9 

6 

11  3 

11 

9 

11 

9 

11  9 

11  9 

17  2 

50 

4 

8 

8 

4 

12 

0 

15 

8 

19  1 

20 

1 

20 

1 

20  1 

20  1 

29  8 

75 

5 

6 

10 

0 

14 

6 

19 

0 

23  3 

26 

9 

26 

9 

26  9 

26  9 

39  8 

100 

6 

4 

11 

8 

17 

0 

22 

4 

27  5 

32 

6 

33 

5 

33  5 

33  5 

49  8 

125 

7 

1 

13 

2 

19 

3 

25 

3 

31  1 

36 

11 

39 

8 

39  8 

39  8 

59  0 

150 

7 

10 

14 

7 

21 

5 

28 

2 

34  9 

41 

3 

45 

11 

45  11 

45  11 

68  5 

175 

8 

7 

16 

1 

23 

7 

31 

1 

38  4 

45 

8 

52 

2 

52  2 

52  2 

77  9 

200 

9 

3 

17 

6 

25 

9 

34 

0 

42  0 

50 

0 

57 

8 

58  5 

58  5 

87  2 

(*Maximiini  number  at   Part   Wagon   Rate — 15.) 


Rates  for  the  Conveyance  of  Goats  by  Passenger  Train  Service. 


Miles. 

In  Guard's  van, 

in  crates  or 
hampers  :  not 
more  than 
thi'ee  in  one 
consignment  : 
Per  Head. 

Not 

in  crates  of  hampers. 

Per 
*Part 
Wagon. 

Per 
Wagon. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

25 

2 

0 

15 

8 

22 

11 

.?0 

2 

r. 

26 

9 

39 

7 

75 

3 

0 

35 

52 

11 

100 

4 

0 

44 

7 

66 

3 

125 

5 

0 

52 

11 

78 

8 

150 

5 

0 

61 

3 

91 

3 

175 

6 

0 

69 

7 

103 

8 

200 

6 

0 

77 

11 

116 

3 

♦Maximum  Number  at  Part  Wagon  Rate — 15.) 


INDEX. 


A. 

ABATTOIR.    Slaughter    of   all    animals    in  public, 
advocated,  6560-4. 

ABORTION,  contagious.    See  "  Contagious." 

ADULTERATION  OF  MILK. 

As  to  the  legal  standard  of  pure  milk,  see  "  Mill;, 

legal  standard  of." 
Possibility   of   pure    milk    being    under   the  legal 

standard,  276-289.  1075-1110,  5149,  5158-62  ,  6930. 

9103-6,  9198-9207. 
But  the  average  milk  of  a  herd  should  be  up  to 

standard,  1105,  6930,  8049,  8437-44,  9106,  9342-4. 
Difference  between  morning  and  evening  milk,  282- 

287,  1083,  1094,  7011-2,  9246,  9500-1. 
If  genuine  milk  is  not  up  to  the  legal  standard  it 

should  not  be  sold  as  milk,  6931-5. 
Fear  of  bona  fide  milk  producer  of  prosecution  for 

selling  adulterated  milk.  288,  1101,  3308-9. 
Proposed  taking  of  mixed  samples   for  prosecution 

purposes,  1111-22. 
^lilk  which  is  kept  just  at  the  legal  standard,  6936-7. 
There  should  be  power  to  take  samples  immediatelv 

after  milking  in  doubtful  cases,  6938-41,  8402-4. 
How  milk  may  be  reduced  in  quality  by  carelessness 

and  not  fraud,  8470. 
Vendor  of  adulterated  milk  should   be  prosecuted. 

notwithstanding  that  he  may   hold    a  warranty, 

194-6,  7330-1. 
Dairyman's  reputation  is  at  the  mercy  of  dishonest 

employees,  3234,  3821-32,  3906-11,  3954-61. 
Analyst's  form  of  cei'tificate  in  prosecutions  for,  279- 

281,  1127-39,  3310-4,  7009-10. 
Proposed  appointment  of  a  milk  analyst  for  Ireland 

to  test  all  samples,  5850. 
In  prosecutions  there  should  be  a  right  of  appeal  to 

the  County  Court  Judge,  5849-50. 
Prosecutions   in  Belfast  for  adulterating  milk  and 

buttermilk,  6607-21.  7042-55. 
Inadequate   fines    for    (Belfast),   6074-80,  6938-41. 

Contra,  6912-9. 
Effect  of  magistrates  not  convicting  where  milk  is  a 

little  below  the  legal  standard,  8390-8404. 
Good  and  poor  milk  is  sold  at  same  price,  6956-61: 

effect  on  men  selling  selling  the  better  quality. 

7048. 

"Guaranteed"  milk  as  a  preventive  of  the  abstraction 
of  fat,  7667,  7685-91. 

Criminality  of  adulterating  milk  with  water,  8512. 

The  sale  of  milk  which  is  under  the  3  per  cent, 
standard  of  butter  fat  should  render  the  vendor 
liable  to  prosecution  for  adulteration,  8707-14. 

AGNEW,  DR.    SAMUEL,   M.A.    (Medical  Superin- 
tendent Officer  of  Health,  Lurgan). 

Would  license  all  milk-vendors  in  urban  districts. 

but  not  in  rural  districts,  8669-72. 
The  exclusion  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  in 

administering   the  Dairies  Order    is  undesirable, 

8673-6,  8687-91.  8704-6. 
Outbreak  of  infectious  disease  traceable  to  milk  in 

adjoining   district,    8677-9;   due   to   a  "carrier," 
■  8680. 

Objections  to  the  general  application  of  the  Widal 
t«st,  8681-2,  8692-8702;  but  there  should  be  power 
to  apply  the  test  in  a  case  of  suspicion,  8683-4, 
8703. 

The  sale  of  milk  which  is  under  the  3  per  cent,  stan- 
dard of  butter  fat  should  render  the  vendor  liable 
for  prosecution  for  adulteration,  8707-14. 

Advocates  the  appointment  of  a  County  Medical 
Officer  of  Health,  independent  of  private  practice, 
8715-28, 

Instead  of  giving  local  authorities  power  to  inspect 
outside  dairies,  would  insist  on  the  uniform 
administration  of  the  Order,  8728-33. 

ALBULACTIN.      Use  of,  4999-5003. 


ALLOTMENT  ACT,  English.    Advantages  of,  5835-7. 

ANALYSIS.    Forms  of  certificate  of,  for  prosecution 
purposes,  279-81,  7009-10,  1127-39. 

ANALYST,  County.    Practice  as  to  appointment  of, 
8095. 

ANDERSON,  R.  A.  (Secretary  to  the  Irish  Agricul- 
tural Organisation  Society). 

Origin  and  objects  of  the  I.A.O.S.,  960. 

Connection    of     the     Society     with  co-operative 

creameries,  962. 
Objects  of  the  Agricultural  Co-operative  movement : — 
Financial  advantage  of  co-operators,  963. 
Improved  standard  of  Irish  butter,  964. 
Recapture  of  Irish  and  British  butter  markets, 
964-966. 

Domestic  milk  supply  affected  by  creameries ;  absence 
of  complaints,  967. 

Creameries  sell  milk  for  local  consumption,  968; 
their  rules  do  not  forbid  sale  of  milk  for  domestic 
use,  969-973;  it  would  be  more  profitable  to  sell 
the  milk  retail  than  make  it  into  butter,  974-976. 

Value  of  milk  has  been  increased  by  creameries,  976. 

Causes  deterring  the  retail  sale  of  milk  by  farmers  : — 
Dishonesty  of  employees,  977. 
Operation  of  Dairies  Order,  977-979,  1012. 

Criticism  of  requirements  of  the  Dairies  Order,  980, 
and  of  its  partial  enforcement,  978,  980-988: 
suggests  its  extension  to  home-butter  makers,  986. 
989-990. 

Absence  of  dairying  in  the  Midland  belt  of  Ireland, 
993-995. 

Winter  dairying  essential  to  maintenance  of  Irish 
butter  markets,  996-7;  for  this,  tillage  is  essential, 
998-9;  the  soil  and  climate  of  Ireland  are  suitable 
for  winter  dairying,  1000-1001. 

Welcomes  proposals  tending  to  the  production  of 
clean  milk,  1002-1005;  beneficial  influence  of 
creameries  in  this  direction,  1044-5,  1060-1063. 

Low  wages  of  agricultural  labourers,  1006;  resulting 
in  scarcity  of  labour,  1007.  Re  wages  in  Denmark, 
1034. 

Relations  between  farmer  and  labourer  affected 
adversely  by  : — 

Provision    of    labourers'    cottages,  1008-1010; 
operating  against  the  labourer  obtaining  milk 
from  the  farmer,  1010. 
The  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  1017-1020. 
Proposed  means  of  supplying  milk  to  households  in 

creamery  districts.  967^  1013-6,  1049-52,  1057-9. 
Suggested  means  of  increasing  milk  production  : 

Establishment  of  cow-testing  associations,  1021- 
1032. 

Goats'  milk  as  a  substitute  for  cows'  milk,  1035-8. 
Pasteurisation    of    separated    milk,    1039-40,  1054: 

temperature  for  pasteurising,  1055.  Pasteurised 

milk  as  an  article  of  food,  1056. 
Need  of  improved  conditions  for  housing  of  cows, 

1042-3. 

Transit  of  milk  and  butter  by  train,  1066-9. 
ANTRIM  RURAL  DISTRICT. 

Milk  is  sent  to  Belfast  and  the  creameries  from  the 
district,  8734-43. 
There  is  no  scarcity  of  milk,  8737,  8823-37. 

The  Council  have  appointed  officers  under  the  Dairies 
Order,  8745;  the  regulations  as  to  ventilation,  etc., 
are  enforced,  but  no  examination  as  to  the  health 
of  the  cows  is  made,  8747,  8758-61,  8809-22. 

The  Council  object  to  Belfast  officials  interfering  with 
the  administration  of  the  Order  in  the  district 
8753-65. 

Uniform  administration  of  the  Order  is  the  remedy 
for  complaints,  8791-6. 

ATHENRY.    How  the  milk  problem  was  dealt  with  in 
3410-22,  3491-3;  its  results,  5837-40. 

AYRSHIRE  COWS  do  well  on  poor  land,  a. id  hence  are 
more  suitable  for  the  North,  9268. 
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B. 

BABIES'  BOTTLES.  Long  tube  should  be  made 
illegal,  5033,  6522,  7778-80. 

BABIES'  CLUBS,  Belfast.      See  "  Belfast." 

BACTERIA  IN  MILK. 

Nutrient  conditions  favourable  to  bacterial  growth  in 
milk,  373. 

Lactic  acid  possibly  not  quite  harmless,  1679. 
Standard    of    uncontaminated    milk  recommended, 

6352,  6386-91,  6793-6,  8383,  9827-35,  9711-3. 
The  greatest  bacterial  content  is  in  the  first  two  or 

three  squirts,  9708. 
Fewer  bacteria  in  machine-,  compared  with  hand-, 

milked  milk,  9708,  9836-42. 

BACTERIOLOGICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  MILK  of 
towns  recommended,  506,  579,  1314-6,  1521, 
6763,  6785. 

The  most  reliable  test  is  by  inoculation,  501,  2953-8. 
Necessary  to  detect  tubercle  bacilli,  5591. 
Microscopical  examination  is  recommended,  306. 

Microscopical  examination  is  insufficient,  508. 
Bacteriological     examination     in     Belfast.  See 

"  Belfast." 

Bacteriological  examination  alone  is  not  sufficient  t<-> 
safeguard  public  health,  6790. 

BAILIE,  DR.  H.  W.    (Medical  Superintendent  Officer 
of  Health,  Belfast). 
Favours    licensing,    instead    of    I'cgistering  dairy- 
keepers,  6436-40. 
Registration   is  at  present  compulsory  on  the 
local  authority,  irrespective  of  suitability  of 
premises,  6448-53. 
Satisfactory  conditions  re  Belfast  milk  supply,  6444-7. 
Prosecutions  to  secure  clean  milk  supply,  6454-65. 
City  milk  cleaner  than  country  milk,  G466. 
No  power  to  prosecute  for  sending  in  dirty  countrv 

milk,  6467-75,  6517-20. 
Doubts  the  necessity  of  subjecting  all  persons  in  the 

milk  trade  to  the  Widal  test,  6476-82. 
The  Dairies  Order  should  apply  to  buttermilk,  and 

home-butter  makers,  6493-5. 
Outbreaks  of  infectious  disease  traced  to  milk  supply, 
6496-6504. 

Want  of  appreciation  of  milk  as  a  food,  6505-10, 
6549-51,  6585-91. 

Artificial  feeding  of  infants,  6630-33. 
Failure  of  outside  dairies  to  comply  with  the  Dairies 
Order,  6526-30,  6594-6601.  ' 
Increasing  difficulty  of  Belfast  authority  re  pure 
milk  supply,  6622-6. 
No  lack  of  milk  in  Belfast,  6533-5. 
Municipal  dairy  farm  desirable  if  commercial  milk 
did  not  keep  up  to  standard,  6544-5. 
Municipal  depots  for  distributing  milk  would  be 

costly  and  cumbersome,  6565-70. 
Working  of  the  Municipal  Milk  Fund,  6546-8. 
There   is   no   Municipal   Infants'  Milk  Depot, 
6634-41. 

Compulsory  cooling  of  milk  recommended,  6483, 
6554-7. 

Slaughter  of  all  aniniids  at  the  abattoir  advocated, 
6560-4. 

Number  of  shops  which  ceased  to  sell  milk  rather 
than  comply  with  the  Corporation  regulations, 
6602-4;  and  number  of  new  shops,  6605-6. 

Prosecutions  for  adulterating  milk  and  buttermilk, 
6607-21. 

Inadequate  penalties,  6607-6610. 
Denies  that  milk  is  of  poorer  quality  in  the  poorer 
districts  than  other  parts  of  the  citv,  8377-83, 
8397. 

Complaints  as  to  want  of  cleanliness  have  not 
been  made  to  the  Public  Health  Department, 
8397. 

The  quality  of  milk  cannot  be  judged  by  its 
appearance,  8377-8. 

Policy  of  the  Corporation  as  to  prosecuting  where 
milk  is  a  little  below  the  legal  standard:  effect  of 
magistrates  not  convicting  in  -such  cases,  8390-8404. 

Pasteurised  milk  is  not  popular,  nor  so  good  as  fresh 
milk,  8406-15. 

BAILIE,  SAMUEL,  M.R.C.V.S.    (Veterinarv  Inspec- 
tor, Newtownards  Rural  District). 
Staff  appointed  to  work  the  Dairies  Order,  8101-7. 


B-\ILIE,  SAMUEL— co)(tinufd. 

Scarcity   of  milk  in  district  attributable   to  sheep 
farming,  and  the  operation  of  the  Dairies  Order, 
8111-9,  8126-9. 
Would   extend  the   Order   to  all   cow   owners  and 
byres,  8120-2,  8174-99,  8229-32. 
And  Government  should  grant  loans  to  put  byres 

in  order,  8123-4,  8155-61,  8250-6. 
It  is  to  the  farmer's  interest  to  put  his  byres  in 
order,  8128. 

Danger  of  having  tuberculous  cows  in  a  herd,  8133, 
8183-99. 

Tuberculin  test;  satisfactory  results  from,  8134-46. 

Would  increase  the  i'lO  compensation  limit  for  cows 
compulsorily  slaughtered,  8147-9;  it  would  lead  to 
the  more  speedy  detection  of  diseased  animals, 
8150-5. 

Does  not  favour  licensing  cowkeepers,  8164-73. 

The  breeding  of  shorthorns  has  an  inimical  effect  on 

milk  production,  8200-1. 
Good   milking   strains    should    be  encouraged, 

8202-11. 

Influence  locally  of  Ladv  Dunleath's  improved  breed 
of  goats,  8216-22. 

Farmers  are  not  allowed  to  sell  milk  to  their 
labourers  unless  registered,  8223-6. 

Favours  supervision  bv  an  inspector  appointed  by  a 
Central  Authority,  8228. 
But    objects    to    inspection    by    another  local 
authority,  e.g.  Belfast,  8233-45. 

Farmers  do  not  provide  milk  for  labourers  who  do  not 
work  for  them;  8246-9;  but  milk  is  procurable  in 
some  cases,  8273,  8293-8306. 

Reduction  of  tuberculous  cattle  in  district,  despite 
increase  in  Belfast  City,  8259-66. 

Considers  a  contribution  from  rates  or  taxes  justi- 
fiable, towards  supplying  a  district  with  milk  in 
which  there  is  scarcity,  8125,  8311-4. 

BALTINGLASS  and  District. 

Enforcement  of  Dairies  Order  in,  5631-8,  5642-4, 
5713-37. 

Scarcity  of  milk,  5639-41,  5660-8,  5696. 

BANG   METHOD   of   stamping  out  tuberculosis  in 
cattle  described,  7313-6. 

BANGOR  URBAN  DISTRICT. 

Rigid  inspection  under  Dairies  Order  in,  8315-23;  and 

there  are  stringent  bye-laws,  8365-75. 
Proper  milkshops  insisted  on,  8340. 

BARCROFT,  MISS  MOLLIE.  (Secretary  to  the  Newry 
District  Nursing  Association). 
Children    in    Newry    do    not    get   sufficient  milk, 
10266-79. 

Causes  restricting  the  keeping  of  cows,  10280-3. 
Health  of  the  juvenile  population  prejudiced  by  the 
scarcity  of  milk,  10304-8,  10333-5. 

Newry  milk  is  of  poor  quality,  10309,  10350-3, 
10364-78;  the-  Borough  Authority  should  ensure  an 
admixture  of  Jersey  milk  to  enrich  it,  10310-6, 
10323. 

Work  of  the  Jubilee  nurse,  10271,  10324-32,  10387-8. 

BARRY,  JOHN  McCLURE,  M.R.C.V.S.  (Veterinary 
Inspector  to  the  Belfast  and  Castlereagh  Rural 
District  Councils). 
The  average  cow  population  in  registered  dairies  in 
both  districts  is  3,500,  8857-62;  number  of  regis- 
tered dairies,  8981. 
The  Dairies  Order  is  strictly  enforced,  8863-5,  8876-81. 
Inadequate  fines  imposed  for  breaches  of  the  Order, 
8866-9;  inconsiderable  fines  can  be  paid  without 
financial  loss,  8870-1. 
Favours  licensing  of  milk  producers  instead  of  regis- 
tering them,  8872-5. 
Need  of  making  the  Dairies  Order  apply  to  butter- 
milk, 8882-5. 

Tuberculosis  Prevention  Act;  animals  slaughtered 
under,  8886-8,  8896. 

Would  extend  the  scope  of  the  Act,  8894-5. 

Compensation  payable  for  animals  slaughtered; 
very  careful  consideration  necessary  before 
raising  the  limit,  owing  to  varying  local  con- 
ditions, 8897-8910. 

The  State  should  pay  the  compensation,  8911-7. 

Practical  objections  to  the  tuberculin  test,  8889-93. 
8958-72. 
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BARRY,  JOHN  McCLURE— coniinued. 

Milk  records;  the  keeping  of,  often  falsifies  the  cow- 
keeper's  judgment,  8922-7. 

Believes  the  milking  stock  has  deteriorated,  8930-2; 
forced  feeding  a  possible  cause,  8991. 

Favours  administration  of  the  Order  by  a  Central 
Board;  defines  its  leading  duties,  8942-5,  8982-3. 

Would  not  object  to  Belfast  Corporation  sending  a 
professional  man  to  inspect  rural  dairies,  8984-7. 

Explanation  why  rural  dairies  are  not  up  to  the 
city  standard,'  8988. 

Would  make  the  notification  of  disease  among  dairy- 
men, their  employees  and  cattle,  compulsory  on 
certain  persons,  and  would  pay  a  notification  fee 
to  the  dairyman,  8945-9. 

Udder  troubles  a  serious  danger  to  the  public  healtli 
8895,  8947-53. 

Would  give  the  Medical  Officer  of  health  certain 
powers  under  tlie  Order,  8975-80. 

Cows  will  keep  clean  in  a  properly  constructed  stall, 
9002-4. 

Suggests  that  dairymen  be  specially  educated  as  to 
the  preventibility  of  tuberculosis,  9014. 

Qualifications  that  should  be  required  of  a  lay  dairy 
inspector,  9015-8. 

BARRY,   REV.  ROBERT.       (Parisli   Priest  of  Old- 
castle,  Co.  Meath). 
Deficiency  of  milk  in  Oldcastle  parish,  2149-50,  2155; 

noib  due  to  the  creamery  system,  2305;  but  to 

the  tenure  of  land,  2151-2. 
This  leads  to  the  use  of  other  foods  injurious  to 

the  development  of  the  race,  2156-65. 
The  rearing  of  store  cattle  lias  been  inimical  to 

dairying,  2106. 
Remedy  proposed;  divide  the  grazing  land  into  small 

holdings  for  tillage,  2167-73. 
The  effect  would  be,  and  has  been,  to  increase 

the  facilities  for  obtaining  milk,  2174-5. 
Power  of  Estates  Commissioners  to  reserve  a 

cow  plot  for  labourers  on  sale  of  an  estate. 

2177, 

Management  of  such  a  plot  at  Oldcastle,  undei- 
Trustees,  2183-2204,  2208-19,  2234,  2243-54, 
2270-6. 

Difficulty  of  getting  Trustees,  2256-9,  2309-18. 
Trustees  are  not  responsible  for  seeing  that  users 

of  the  cow  plot  have  proper  cowslieds,  2319-30. 
The  scheme   encourages  thrift,   industry,  and 

sobriety,  2260-2. 

Suggestion  that  the  Estates  Commissioners  make 
advances  for  byres  and  milk  stores  to  tenant  pur- 
chasers, 2179-82 ;  and  that  a  larger  area  be  reserved, 
part  to  be  grazed  and  part  cropped,  2205-7. 

Means  of  providing  labourers  with  cows,  2220-5. 

Limitation  of  use  of  plot  to  cows,  2226;  as  to  dis- 
proportionate use  of  plot  by  one  individual,  2226, 
2232;  responsibility  in  case  of  deficit,  2233. 

Size  and  use  of  the  new  holdings,  2235-42. 

Alternative  scheme;  District  Council  to  contract  witli 
cowkecper  for  a  public  milk  supply,  2263-9. 

Buttermilk  should  be  generally  available,  2286-96. 

Distribution  of  milk  to  school  children  at  the  school, 
2344. 

BARTER,  SIR  RICHARD. 

Expeiience  as  a  breeder  of  pure  b'ed  goats,  Co.  Cork, 
2121-46. 

Goats  as  a  preventive  of  abortion  in  cattle,  2132. 
Goats  suitable  as  a  means  of  supplying  milk  imiong 

cottiers,  2141. 
Propagation  of  goats  in  Ireland;  encouragement  by 

Department  of  Agriculture,  2680. 

BELFAST. 

Officers  appointed  under  the  Dairies  Order,  6068-71, 
6232-40. 

Compliance   with   Dairies  Order  enforced,  6642-56, 

6690-3,  7387-93,  7413-6. 
The  inspection,  as  carried  out,  is  reasonable,  7544-7. 
Condition  of  city  dairies  is  satisfactory,  6138-41. 
Cleanliness  is  enforced  in  the  milkshops,  9441-7. 
Satisfactory  conditions  re  Belfast  milk  supply,  6444-7. 
The  city  milk  is  cleaner  than  the  country  milk,  6466. 
Constant  supervision  necessary  to  keep  up  standard  of 

cleanliness,  6666-75. 

Outbreaks  of  infectious  disease  in;  traced  to  milk, 
6081,  6093-6102,  6496-504. 


BELFAST— coHiiiM/f(/. 

Power  of  inspection  of  outside  dairies  supplying  milk 

to  the  city  sought,  6084-92,  6112. 
Claim  of  Corporation  to  inspect  outside  dairies,  see 
"  Inspection." 

Belfast  Rural  District  diphtheria  case,  see  "  Bel- 
fast Rural  District." 

Failure  of  outside  dairies  to  comply  with  the 
Dairies  Order,  6526-30,  6594-6601,  7108-7119. 

Increasing  difficulty  of  Belfast  Authority  re  pure 
rnilk  supply,  6622-6. 

Outside  inspection  of  cows  and  byres  made  ultra 
vires  by  Dairy  Inspector,  1385-90,  6694-6,  6644, 
6714-20;  defective  byres  reported  on,  6728-33. 

Increasing  difficulty  of  making  inspections, 
6734-5. 

Bacteriological    examination    of    milk    in,  6144-7, 

6191-7,  6537-43,  6737-8,  6803. 
Results,  67.39-48,  6781-9. 
Samples  of  milk  taken  for  analysis  and  bacteriological 

examination,  6895-6911. 
Method  of  taking  samples,  6993-9. 

Form  of  analyst's  certificate,  7009-10. 
The   Corporation   do   not  prosecute    when  the 

butter  fat  is  below  2.6  p.c.  for  a  first  offence, 

because  magistrates  arc  unwilling  to  convict, 

7042-55,  8390-8404,  9069. 
The  average  quality  of  Belfast  milk  must  not  be 

judged   by  the  samples  taken  of  it,  7482-9, 

7537-9,  7581-4,  761112,  8385-9. 
Poor  quality  of  milk  sold  in  poor  quarters  of  the  city, 

7651-5,  7731-9,  7798-7801. 
Denied  by  the  Medical  Superintendent  Officer  of 

Health  and  others,  8377-83,  8.397,9242-5,9418; 

quality  cannot  be  judged  by  appearance,  8377-8. 
Prosecutions  are  not  undertaken,  because  of  the 

difficulty  of  securing  convictiuns,  7802-7;  as  to 

means  of  rousing  public  interest,  7832-6. 
Prosecutions  desirable  whenever  milk  does  not 

come  up  to  legal  standard,  7764-70. 
Prosecutions  for  adulteiating  milk  and  buttermilk, 
r5607-21. 

Inadequate  fines  in  convictions  for  adulteration  of 
milk,  6074-80. 
Contra,  6912-9. 
No  lack  of  milk  in,  6533-5,  7909. 
Number  of  cowkeepers  and  milk  shops  in,  6511-2. 
Storage  of  milk  in  suitable  premises;  powers  u'.der 

the  Belfast  Omnibus  Bill,  6162-4. 
Price  of  milk  in,  6392-8,  6936,  7023,  9239-41. 

Price  increasing,  7379-84. 
Good  and  poor  milk  is  sold  at  same  price.  6956-61: 

effect  on  men  selling  the  better  quality,  7048. 
Price  of  separated  milk,  6975-82,  7013-22,  7867-74. 
Sale  of,  in  Belfast,  9424-36;  does  not  lead  to 
adulteration  of  whole  milk,  9495-8. 

Restrictions  in  sale  of  milk  in  huxters'  shops,  7000-1. 

Milk  has   improved    in   quality   since   the  sixties, 
8458-61,  8510-1. 

There  are  no  milk  distributing  barrows  in  Belfast, 
9437-40,  9465-7. 

Children  of  working  people  in;  do  not  get  sufficient 
milk,  6265,  6942-6;  due  to  conditions  of  laboui- 
and  limited  means  of  the  parents,  6257, 
7888-91,  7860-6,  7782-8. 

Result,  deteriorated  physique,  6268-73. 

Condensed  skim  milk  used,  6949-55,  7032-8. 
Value  ol  milk  as  a  food  not  sufficiently  appreciated 
in,  9225-33;   even  where  there  is  money  to 
buy  it,  9407-17. 

Too  little  milk  is  consumed,  7548-57. 

Appreciation  of  good  milk  in  poor  disti'icts,  7794 
7814-21. 

Condensed  milk  could  be  driven  out  by  good 
cheap  milk,  7797-8,  7837-9. 

Municipal  Milk  FunJ,  Belfast,  9511-32,  6546-8. 

Fund  not  chargeable  to  rates,  9511;  but  is  depen- 
dent on  voluntary  subscriptions,  9517. 
Origin,  9512. 

Worked  through  the  M.O.H.  and  the  lady  visi- 
tors of  the  Public  Health  Committee,  9,513. 

Provides  milk  for  infants  of  parents  temporarily 
in  necessity,  9519,  9527. 

Milk  is  given  to  mothers  also,  if  necessary,  9528. 

The  fund  is  administered  by  trustees,  953'o'l. 

Typical  cases  assisted,  95.32. 

There  is  no  Municipal  Infants'  Milk  Depot,  6634-41. 
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BELFAST— contmucd. 

Babies'  Clubs  under  the  W.N.H.A.,  Belfast,  7625. 
Dr.  Elizabeth  Bell  in  charge,  7625;  Miss  Brattan 

acts  as  nurse,  7781. 
Locality  of  the  three  clubs,  7628, 
Work  of  the  clubs,  7629-45,  7656-84,  7710-30, 
7758-9,  7771-7,  7782-99,  7847-59,  7892-6,  7899- 
7903. 

Need  of  extending  the  work,  7822-6. 
There  is  no  need  for  a  municipal  dairy,  9462-4. 
Prosecutions  to  secure  clean  milk  supply,  6454-65. 
Complaints  as  to  lack  of  cleanliness  have  not 
been  made  to  the  Public  Health  Department, 
8377. 

The  Public  Health  Committee  have  authorised  their 
inspectors  to  prosecute  without  reference  to  the 
Committee,  6241. 

Number  of  shops  which  ceased  to  sell  milk  rather 
than  comply  with  Corporation  regulations,  6602-4: 
and  number  of  new  shops,  6605-6. 

Cowkeepers  who  have  gone  out  of  the  business  be- 
cause of  the  Dairies  Order,  6681-7,  6535. 

Good  class  of  cow  kept  in  Belfast,  and  good  results 
obtained,  7592-7602. 

Dairvmen  keep  cows  only  for  one  milking  period, 
7398-7400,  7409-12,  7562. 

Niimbers  and  value  of  cattle,  etc.,  exported  from, 
6265-9. 

Tuberculous  cows  sent  from  Dublin,  etc.,  to,  for 
slaughter,  6189-90,  6206-13,  6242-9,  9643-54. 

Reason  for  abnormal  slaughter  of  cows  in,  7126-9. 

Prevalence  of  tuberculosis  amongst  cows  and  heifers, 
1908-1911,  7171-7. 

Reduction  of  tuberculous  cattle  in  adjoining  district, 
despite  increase  in  Belfast,  8259-66. 

Calves,  indiscriminate  slaughter  of,  in  Belfast, 
7137-59. 

The  good  calves  are  not  slaughtered,  7456-9. 
Vote  of  thanks  to  the  Commission  on  termination  of 
proceedings  in,  9702. 

BELFAST  RURAL  DISTRICT. 

Average  cow  population  in  registered  dairies  in, 
8857-62. 

Number  of  registered  dairies,  8981. 

The  Dairies  Order  is  strictly  enforced,  8863-5,  8876-81. 

The  Rural  Council  resent  the  Belfast  city  officials 

making    inspections    in    their    district,  9666-7, 

9673-80. 

In  case  of  complaint  the  Local  Government  Board 
should  see  that  the  Dairies  Order  is  enforced, 
9681-91. 

But  the  Rural  Council  are  quite  willing  to  co-operate 
with  the  Belfast  city  officers  in  discovering  the 
source  of  an  outbreak  of  infectious  disease,  as 
indicated  bv  correspondence  produced,  9667-70, 
9673,  9692-3. 
In  the  case  cited  the  rural  M.O.H.  gave  a  clean 
bill  of  health,  and  subsequently  the  Medical 
Superintendent    Officer   of    Health,  Belfast, 
found  diphtheria  germs  in  a  dairy  assistant's 
throat,  9669,  9671-3. 
Extracts  from  minutes  of  Public  Health  Committee, 
Belfast,  as  to  tracing  an  outbreak  of  diphtheria  in 
Belfast  City  to  milk  supplied  from    Belfast  Rural 
District,  9701. 

BELL,  DR.  ELIZABETH.      (Representing  the  W.N. 
H.A.  in  Belfast). 
Work  of  the  Babies'  Club,  Belfast,  under  the  W.N. 

H.A.,  7622-45,  7656-84.  7710-30,  7758-9,  7771-7. 
Advocates  contribution  from  public  funds  towards 
cost  of  milk  for  infants  in  necessitous  cases,  7642-9, 
7659-62. 

Poor  quality  of  milk  sold  in  poor  quarters  of  Belfast, 
7651-5,  7731-9. 
Wishes  to  see  prosecutions  wherever  milk  does 
not  come  up  to  legal  standard,  7764-70. 
Recommends  guaranteed  milk  as  a  means  against 

abstraction  of  fat,  7667,  7685-91. 
Suggestion  that  small  consumers  in  same  street  might 
be  organised  to  take  supplies  from  the  same  milk 
cart,  7692-7. 

Does  not  recommend  separated  milk  for  growing 
children  and  nursing-mothers,  7703-7. 

Considers  the  legal  standard  for  pure  milk  too  low, 
as  regards  butter  fat,  7740-54. 

Favours  use  of  bottled  milk,  7697-7702,  7760-3. 

Would  make  the  long-tube  bottle  illegal,  7778-80. 


BELL,  WILLIAM  A.,  J. P.    (Chairman  of  the  Belfast 
Rural  District  Council). 
The  Belfast  Rural  Council  resent  the  Belfast  Public 
Health  officials  making  inspections  in  their  dis- 
trict, 9666-7,  9673-80. 

In  case  of  complaint  the  Local  Government 
Board  should  see  that  the  Dairies  Order  is 
enforced,  9681-91. 

But  the  Rural  Council  are  quite  willing  to  co- 
operate with  the  Belfast  city  officers  in  dis- 
covering the  source  of  an  outbreak  of  infec- 
tious disease,  as  indicated  by  correspondence, 
etc.,  produced,  9667-70,  9673,  9692-3. 

In  the  case  cited  the  rural  M.O.H.  gave  a  clean  bill 
of  health,  and  the  Medical  Superintendent  Officer 
of  Health,  Belfast,  subsequently  found  diphtheria 
germs  in  a  dairy  employee's  throat,  9669,  9671-3. 

BELL,  WILLIAM  R.      (Clerk  of  the  Nos.  1  and  2 
Newry    Rural   District   Councils,   and  Hon. 
Secretary  to  the  Newry  Agricultural  Show). 
Number  of  cowkeepers.  No.  2  Newry  Rural  District, 
11436-8. 

Milk  supplied  to  mill  hands  a  Bessbrook  at  cheap 

rates,  11439-42. 
The  Dairies  Order  is  enforced,  11443-7;  prosecutions 

were  necessary  at  first,  11448-9;  and  the  magis- 
trates inflicted  substantial  fines,  11450-2;  method 

of  enforcing  the  Order,  11585-601. 
The  Order  has  put  a  few  people  with  unsuitable 

premises  out  of  the  milk  business,  11453;  some 

became  home  butter  makers,  11454-7. 
The  milk  of  the  herd  at  the  Workhouse  does  not  fall 

below  3  p.c.  of  butter  fat,  11460-7. 
The   best  cows   are    shipped    to  England :  effect, 

deterioration  of  the  stock,  11468-73. 
For  milk,  would  breed  from  a  bull  with  a  milking 

strain,  11474-81. 
Newry  Agricultural  Show ;  mode  of  awarding  prizes  to 
the  dairy  class,  11482-9. 
It  is  proposed  to  form  milk-testing  stations  to 
check  milk  records,  11483-6. 
Value  of  milk  records,  11486,  11490-3. 
Scarcity  of  milk  in  Newz-y  Rural  District,  11494-501, 

11608. 

Goats  are  kept  in  the  district,  and  are  encouraged  by 

the  Newry  Show,  11502-8. 
Insurance  of  live  stock;  need  of,  at  reasonable  rates, 

11535-40. 

Cow  suspected  of  being  diseased  is  at  present  sold  out 

of  the  district,  11545-6. 
There  should  be  power  to  order  slaughter  and 

pay  compensation,  11547. 
Two-thirds  of  the  market  value  should  be  paid, 

11529-32 :  and  an  extra  inducement  offered  to 

the    farmer    to    report    a    case  voluntarilv, 

11548-51. 

Department's  scheme  to  test  milch  cows,  11552-60. 

Newry  Agricultural  Show  Society  proposes  to  form 
cow-testing  associations,  and  to  act  as  supervisor, 
11560-72;  the  creameries  to  affiliate  with  the 
Society,  11579-84;  the  Society  will  be  responsible 
to  the  Department,  11573-8. 

No  bull  should  be  allowed  for  public  use  unless  it 
reaches  a  certain  standard,  11621-2. 

BIRR,  Milk  Supply  in. 

Milk  supplied  bv  Lord  Rosse ;  quantity  and  conditions 
of  sale,  5091-8. 

Price,  2^d.  a  quart  all  the  year  round,  5131-8. 

Conditions  previously  existing  in,  5099-5100;  now- 
existing,  5169. 

Lord  Rosse 's  dairv  is  a  commercial  undertaking, 
5101-2,  5191-3,  5224. 

The  average  yearly  yield  per  cow  is  over  600  gallons, 
5103-19. 

Only  the  best  quality  of  milk  is  sold,  5119 ;  objections 
to  selling  two  qualities  of  milk  from  same  dairv, 
5211-24. 

Reacting  cows  are  removed  from  the  herd,  5119-30, 
5199-205. 

Methods  adopted  to  produce  the  best  quality,  5139-50. 
The  increased  supply  has  created  an  enormously  in- 
creased demand,  5169. 
Use  of  condensed  milk  has  almost  ceased,  5169. 

BLAKISTON-HOUSTON.      Advocates    breeding  for 
milk  from  bulls  of  milking  strain,  9699-9700. 
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BOEDDICKER,  DR.  OTTO,  (re  Lord  Rosse's  Dairy 
at  Birr). 

Milk  is  supplied  in  Birr  by  Lord  Rosse ;  quantity  and 
conditions  of  sale,  5091-8. 
Price,  2^d.  a  quart  all  the  year  round,  5131-8. 
Conditions  previously  existing  in  Birr,  5099-5100;  and 

now  existing  51(59. 
Lord  Rosse's  Dairy  is  a  commercial  undertaking, 

5101-2,  5191-3,  5224. 
Milk  records  kept,  average  yearly  yield  per  cow  over 

600  gallons,  5103-19. 
The  same  quality  of  milk,  viz.,  the  best,  is  sold  to 
everyone  alike,  5119. 
Objections  to  selling  two  grades  of  milk  from 
same  dairy,  5211-24. 
Reacting  cows  are  removed  from  the  herd,  5119-30, 
5199-205. 

Methods  adopted  to  produce  milk  of  the  best  quality, 
5139-50. 

Pure  milk  may  fall  below  the  legal  standard  for  butter 

fat,  5149,  5158-62. 
Influence  of  feeding  on  butter  fat  in  milk,  5152-6. 
A  large  milk  yield  from  a  cow  is  not  necessarily  of 

poor  quality,  and  vice  versa,  5156-7. 
A  consistently  bad  milker  is  not  to  be  improved  by 

feeding,  5163-5. 
The  increased  milk  supply  in  Birr  has  created  an 

enormously  increased  demand,  5169. 
Use  of  condensed  milk  has  almost  ceased,  5169. 
Better  local  inspection  of  dairies  desirable,  5172-3, 

5188-90. 

Suggests  that  the   Department   should   give  dairy 

lectures  in  urban  districts,  5178-87. 
Private  enterprise  preferable  to  public  depots  as  a 

means  of  supplying  milk,  5225-34. 
Westphalian  method  of  constructing  a  byre,  5235-40. 

BRATTAN,  NURSE.  (Representing  the  W.N.H.A., 
Belfast). 

Acts  as  nurse  to  the  Babies'  Club,  Belfast,  under  the 

W.N.H.A.,  7781. 
Work  of  the  Babies'  Club,  7782-99,  7847-59,  7892-6, 
7899-7903. 
Need  of  extending  the  work,  7822-6. 
Milk  is  not  purchased  more  generally,  because  of 
financial  inability  of  work  people,  7888-91,  7860-6, 
7882-8. 

The  quality  of  the  milk  supplied  in  the  slums  is  not 

worth  the  price  charged,  7798-7801. 
Prosecutions  are   not  undertaken,    because   of  the 

difficulty  of  securing  convictions,  7802-7;   as  to 

means  of  rousing  public  interest,  7832-6. 
Licensing  milk  vendors  woidd  help  to  ensure  pure 

milk  supply,  7897-8. 
Appreciation  of  good  milk  in  poor  districts,  7794, 

7814-21. 

Condensed  milk  could  be  diivon  out  bv  good  cheap 
milk,  7797-8,  7837-9. 

Separated  milk:  price  of,  7867-74. 

Danger  of  fraudulent  substitution  of,  for  whole 
milk,  7904-8. 

BROWNE,  DR.  ROBERT.    (Medical  Officer  of  Health, 
Rathmines  Urban  District). 
Need  of  a  pure  milk  supply,  2810-1. 
Pasteurising  and  sterilising  milk  should  be  avoided 

if  possible,  2817-8,  2844,  2856-63. 
The  Urban  Council  should  have  power  to  inspect  the 

cows  leaving  the  district  in  summer,  2821-4. 
Inspection  of  milk  stores;  for  extended  powers  as  to, 
2832. 

Dairy  yards  would  be  better  outside  the  district, 
2833-5. 

Would  suspend  milk  supjily  suspected  of  carrying 

disease,  2838-9. 
Separated  milk,  food  value  of,  2843. 

Compensation  for  diseased  Cows  slaughtered;  who 
should  pay,  2852-3. 

BRETT,  H.  C.  (Chief  Land  Improvement  Inspector 
under  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works, 
Ireland). 

Loans  are  made  by  the  Boards  of  Works  to  land- 
owners and  tenants,  for  the  erection  and  improve- 
ment of  cowsheds,  1726-7,  1776-80. 

Increased  number  of  applications  (a)  since  issue  of 
the  Dairies  Order  of  1908,  1728-36,  1791-4;  and 
(h)  from  tenant  purcliasers,  1760-3. 


BRETT,  H.  C— continued. 

A  loan  is  made  subject  to  the  Dairies  Order  require- 
ments being  observed,  1737-40;  as  to  water  supply, 
1764-5,  1921-2;  as  to  flooring,  1766-9,  1854-60; 
as  to  drainage  and  manure  pits,  1770-5,  1810-9, 
1923;  as  to  air  space,  1861-72. 

Loans  are  made  for  building  creameries,  1741-9. 

The  minimum  loan  granted  to  tenants  is  ^£35,  to 
owners  £'50,  1752-9, 

Objections  of  borrowers  to  provisions  of  the  Dairies 
Order,  1781-90,  1795-1800. 

Provision  of  proper  means  of  storing  milk,  suggested 
as  a  condition  for  making  loan  for  cow  byres, 
1801-5,  1835-43,  1873-5,  1923-4. 

The  Dairies  Order  does  not  operate  against  applica- 
tions for  loans,  1807-9;  but  might  be  made  clearer, 
1806,  1820-34. 

Board  do  not  supply  stock  plans  for  cowhouses, 
and  manure  pits,  1875-95. 

As  to  inspection  of  buildings  during  construction, 
1896-1906. 

Meaning  in  the  Dairies  Order  of  "  dairy,"  1848-53; 
and  '•  dairy  yard,"  1925-8. 

BULLS. 

Premium  Bulls. 
Department's  scheme  of  subsidies  or  premiums  for 

bulls,  5407. 
Particulars  concerning,  since  1901,  page  177. 
Loans  made  by  Department  for  purchase  of,  5418. 
Rate  of  insurance  of,  5418-22. 

Department's  inspectors   willing  to  advise  farmers 

what  to  buy,  5423. 
Application  of  tuberculin  test  to,  5425-31. 
In  practice,   the  premium  is  divided  between  the 

breeder  and  the  purchaser,  5432-4. 
Shortage  of  milk  attributed  to  (1)  use  of  shorthorn 
of  non-milking  strain,  7272-6,  7323-6,  7401-8, 
8420-1,  8589-92,  8621,  9111-4,  9533-54,  9564-85, 
10423-4,  10430-1. 
Contra,  11509-10,  11621,  11761-84. 
In  giving  premiums,  no  regard  is  paid  to  the  milk 
pedigree,  8593,  8599-8603,  9325. 
Beef  is  encouraged  at  the  expense  of  milk,  7310-2, 
7405-8,  8471,  8486,  10630-1,  10901. 
Reply  to  allegation  that  the  Department's  action  is 
responsible  for   a  decrease   in   the   milk  .supply, 
5435-43. 

The   Department  should  breed  bulls  of  a  milking 
strain  to  mate  with  farmers'  good  milking  cows, 
6293-5,  10900,  10425-9,  10447,  10585-8. 
The  Department  should  offer  premiums  and  prizes 
for  bulls  of  milking  strain,  7448-53,  11487-8,  7971-6, 
8200-11,  8593-8605. 
Milk  records  essential  to  establish  milk  pedigree  of 
bull  calves,  7277-81. 
Not  too  much  stress  must  be  placed  on  milk 
records  in  selecting  types  for  breeding  for  milk 
10644-56. 

All  premium  bulls  should  be  bred  from  cows  with  a 
record  of  milk  yield  of  not  less  than  700  gallons, 
9214-20. 

Suggestion  that  Department's  premium  be  given  to 
cows,  not  bulls,  5708;  to  prevent  slaughter  of  good 
milchers,  5709-11. 

The  Department  should  insist  on  Ulster  County  Com- 
mittees buying  bulls  of  milking  strain,  7282-9. 

The  premium  for  a  registered  dairy  bull  should  he 
increased,  9558-61,  10632-43. 

Prices  fetched  by  registered  dairy  bulls,  10686-8. 

No  enhanced  price  is  given  for  a  premium  bull  witij 
a  milking  strain,  9555-7. 
General.   

Influence  of  bull  in  breeding  milk-producing  cows, 
5491,  6292. 

By  selection,  the  milk  quality  of  cows  can  be 

greatly  improved,  5409. 
For  milk,  would  breed  from  a  bull  with  a  milkinn 

strain,  11474-81. 
What  has  been  done  in  Denmark  by  using  bulls 
with  a  good  milk  strain,  7344. 
Difficulty  of  procuring  bull  bred  on  milk  pedigree 
Hues,  5491. 

Record  of  the  dam  as  a  milker  should  be  given  when 

bull  is  offered  for  sale,  7346. 
Necessity  of  having  milking  strain  on  the  side  of  the 

bull  and  the  cow  illustrated,  8635-8. 
Breeding  for  milk  from  Jersey  and  Ayrshire  bulls; 

good  demand  for  the  calves,  9167-97,  9208-17,  9268. 
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BULLS — continurd. 

No  bull  should  be  allowed  for  public  use  unless  it 

reaches  a  certain  standard,  11621-2. 
The  half-bred  bull  should  be  superseded  bv  premium 

bulls,  11870-8. 

BUTTEK. 

Home  butter  makers  do  not  come  under  the  Dairies 
Order,  989-90. 
Proposal  that  they  should.    See  "  Dairies  Order, 
proposed  a mcndments.' ' 
As  a  means  of  disseminating  infectious  disease,  65, 
2434,  6313-21,  6834-5. 
Outbreak  of  tvphoid  fever  probablv  due  to  butter, 
6319-25. 

Improved  standard  of  butter-making  under  the  co- 
operative movement,  964. 

Recapture  of  Irish  and  British  markets  for  Irish 
butter,  964-5. 

A  constant  export  trade  means  better  prices.  10743-5. 

Qualitv  of,  affected  bv  pasteurisation  of  milk,  2435, 
2616-24. 

Butter-making    instruction:    Departmoit's  scheme 

described,  5521. 
Butter  exports  decreasing,  3527-9,  5357-66,:  imports 

increasing,  3533. 
Reasons  for:  more  milk  is  used  to  feed  a  greater 

number  of  calves,  3530-43,  5394-8;  and  in  more 

generous  quantities,  5401. 
The  reputation  of  Irish  creamery  butter  has  been 

injured,  3544-54. 
Seven  reasons  specified,  5367;  decreasing  millc 

yield  of  cows,  10803-6. 
Increased  wages  and  standard  of  living  would 

not  account  for  the  decrease,  5370-5,  5403-7; 

nor  would   the  sale    of    butter   through  the 

parcels  post,  5377-82;  nor  the  sale  of  the  best 

heifers  out  of  the  country,  5383-7:  nor  tlie 

reduced  number  of  cows  or  heifers,  5392. 

BUTTER  BILL.    Will  check  supply  of  dirty  milk  to 
creameries,  3426-30. 

BUTTERMILK. 

Legal  standard  of,  3011-2. 

Proposed  legal  standard,  348-353. 

Prosecutions  for  adulteration,  11329-36. 

Difficulty   of  procuring,   350-2,  11360-4;   owing  to 

creameries,  3423. 
Proportion    of,    to    whole    milk    supplied    to  the 

creameries,  2552-4. 
Uses  of,  353-353a. ;  useful  as  a  food,  1696-8. 
Should  be  generally  available,  2286-96. 
Vendor  of,  should  come  under  the  Dairies  Order, 

2471-3,  8685-6,  8781.  8882-5,  9504-7. 
Foreign  bodies  found  in  a  sample  of,  2990. 
Proposed  combination  of  farmers  to  provide,  5691-4. 

BUTTERMILK  CHURNS.  Brass  indicators  in;  should 
be  illegal.  2992,  3015. 

BYE-LAWS   to    ensure    cleanliness   re    milk.  See 
"  Dublin." 

BYRE.    Westphalian  metliod  of  constructing  a  cattle, 
5235-40.  " 

c. 

CALVES.    Increased  number  of,  being  reared,  5394- 
5400:    which   are   in    better   condition  than 
formerly,  5401-2. 
Immature  calves'  flesh  is  not  a  food,  6281-4. 

CAAIERON,  SIR  CHARLES,  C.B.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.C.I. 

(Medical  Superintendent  Offieei-  of  Health 
Dublin.) 

Dublin  milk  supply  from  country  :  need  of  power  to 
ascertain  conditions  under  which  produced,  186- 
189,  250-251. 

Country  milk  sold  in  Dublin  less  clean  than  Dublin 
milk,  190-191;  due  to  less  rigid  supervision,  1073; 
but  is  not  necessarily  diseased,  289-290.  Dublin 
Corporation  regulations  to  ensure  clean  milk,  235- 
237,  241,  332-3.36.  Qualification  of  statement. 
1070-1073. 

Pasteurisation  does  not  remove  dirt  from  milk 
1074. 

Improved  condition  of  Dublin  dairies,  milkers,  and 
milkshops,  193,  234,  240. 


CAMERON,  SIR  CHARLES— contf^ioed. 

Superior  quality  of  Dublin  milk  as  compared  with 

country  milk,  243-249. 
Effect  of  feeding  on  milk-producing  cattle,  243-245, 

268. 

Quantity  and  quality  of  milk  of  old  cows,  1123-1126. 

The  Public  Health  Authority  should  have  power  to 
inspect  dairies  and  cattle  outside  its  jurisdiction, 
197-208,  264,  307. 

Supervision  of  all  cowsheds  by  Department  of 
Agriculture  suggested,  209-211,  266-267;  indepen- 
dent supervising  authority  desirable,  209,  266. 

Advocates  compensation  for  all  tuberculous  cattle 
ordered  to  be  slaughtered,  216-219. 

Epidemics  traced  to  milk  supply,  226-228;  power 
required  to  deal  with  milk  suspected,  but  not 
declared,  to  be  infected,  220-226,  263-266,  354-356. 

Proposed  application  of  Widal  test  to  all  persons  in 
milk  trade,  to  detect  typhoid  carriers,  229-233, 
1162-1174. 

Typhoid  and  diphtheria  carriers  dangerous  to  public 
'health,  231-233,  1163-1166;  duration   of  danger, 

309,1175-1179;  approximate   number    of  typhoid 

carriers,  231,  1167-1171. 
Legal  standard  of  pure  milk,  277,  1075,  252;  as  to 

reduction  or  alteration  of    standard,  1082,  1140- 

1151;  danger    of    fixing    a   low   standard,  1099; 

liability  of  fats  to  vary,  fixity  of  solids,  1105;  the 

average  milk  of  a  herd  should  be  up  to  standard, 

1105. 

Possibility  of  milk  being  pure,  though  under  legal 
standard,  276-289,  1075-1110.  Difference  between 
morning  and  evening  milk,  and  cause,  282-287, 
1083,  1094.  Fear  of  bona  fide  producer  of  prosecu- 
tion, 1101;  proposed  taking  of  mixed  samples  of 
morning  and  evening  milk,  1111-1122. 

Form  of  certificate  given  in  prosecutions  for  adultera- 
tion, 279-281,  1127-1139. 

Vendor  of  adulterated  milk  should  be  prosecuted, 
irrespective  of  warranty,  194-196. 

Concentration  of  milk  production  in  few  hands 
desirable,  237-239,  317-319. 

Powers  of  Sanitary  Authority  are  sufficient  to  safe- 
guard public  health,  242. 

Seizure  and  destruction  of  tuberculous  milk,  257- 
261. 

Inspection  and  examination  of  country  milk  received 

in    Dublin,   .302-305;    microscopical  examination 

desirable,  306. 
Manure  heaps  as  a  danger  to  milk,  291-301. 
Flies  in  milk  a  cause  of  diarrhoea,  333. 
Condensed  milk  may  carry  disease,  328. 
Dietetic    value   of   cows'  and   goats'  milk  and  its 

substitutes,  320-331,  337-343. 
Condensed  milk  should  be  standardised,  344-348. 
Buttermilk;  proposed  standard  for,  348-353. 
Tubercviliu  test  :  reliability  of,  1152-1153. 
Fitness  for  human  consumptioii  of  milk  and  flesh  of 

cow  that  reacts,  219,  1154-1161. 

CARLOW.      Milk  depot,  4884-6. 

CARRIERS  OF  DISEASE.     Human  beings  who  are 
Diph th  eria  ca rriers. 

Existence  of,  1165,  6096,  6328-33. 
The  test  for  detecting,  6307-8,  6755-7. 

Tijphoid  carriers. 

Existence  of.  229-31,  381,  6101,  6310. 

Are  common,  6850-3. 

Approximate  number  of,  383-8,  1167-71. 

Unconscious  of  their  condition,  407-9. 

Presence    of,    indicated   by  the  Widal  test,  390, 

1163;  but  non-carriers  may  react  too,  1178. 
Reaction   to   the  Widal  test  three  months  after 

recovery  from  typhoid  would  raise  suspicion  that 

patient  was  a  carrier,  392. 
May    not    previouslv    have    had   typhoid  fever, 

384,  389. 

Danger  of,  to  public  health,  232-3,  410-15. 
Variable  excretion  of  typhoid  bacilli  by,  1179. 
Duration  of  danger,  309,  392-3,  1175-7. 
The  dairy  trade  would  assist  to  prevent  employ- 
ment of,  3344-9. 
And  see  also  "  Widal  Test." 

Typhus  carriers. 

Existence  of,  1165. 

Existing  legislation  to  prevent  spread  of  disease  by, 
needs  modernising,  6296-300. 
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CARSON,  THOMAS.    (Dairy  farmer,  Rathfriland,  Co. 
Down.) 

No  scarcity  of  milk  in  the  district,  11623-7,  11635-44; 
very  small  quantity  of  milk  used  in  households, 
11628-31,  even  where  there  are  children,  11632-4. 

The  dairy  cow  has  deteriorated  since  the  extinction 
of  the  old  Irish  cow,  11647-55;  cattle  have  improved 
in  quality  as  stores,  11656. 

Distinction  drawn  between  the  fleshy  and  the  fatty 
Shorthorn;  the  former  is  a  satisfactory  milk  pro- 
ducer, the  latter  is  not.  11663-5. 

Results  of  Jersey  and  Avrshire  crosses  for  milk  and 
beef,  11666-72'. 

Judges  milk  yield  of  each  cow  by  observation,  11673-0. 

Has  not  found  that  if  a  cow  is  good  once  she  is 
good  always,  11680-1. 

Has  found  the  Aberdeen  Angus  tlie  most  profitable 
animal  for  general  purposes,  11082-701,  11748-52. 

The  smallest  standard  measure  is  the  half-pint;  this 
makes  the  sale  of  halfpennyworths  of  milk  unprofit- 
able and  restricts  the  sale,  11703-8. 

Approves   of  the  Dairies  Order,  but  objects  U)  its 
partial  application,  11709-16. 
By  not  applying  to  home  butter-makers,  it  has 
restricted  the  sale  of  milk.  11713. 

Difficulty  of  getting  dairy  labourers,  11717-22. 

To  improve  milk-yielding  properties  of  cows,  would 
register  only  bulls,  calves,  and  heifers  of  pedigree 
stock  when  they  have  proved  themselves,  11723-5. 

Characteristics  of  tlie  old  Irish  cow,  11725-32! 

CASTLEREAGH  RURAL  DISTRICT. 

Average  cow  population  in  registered  dairies,  8857-62. 
Number  of  registered  dairies,  8981. 
The  Dairies  Order  is  strictly  enforced,  8863-5.  8876- 
81. 

Improvement  in  dairies,  since  the  Order  came  into 
force,  but  still  room  for  improvement,  9076-82, 
9093-6,  9124-7. 

CATTLE. 

Depreciation   in   quantity  of  stock  bv  slaughter  of 

calves  (Belfast  District),  6276-80  7137-59. 
Numbers  and  value  of  cattle,  springers  and  milchers 

exported   from    Belfast.    1902   to    1911,  fj285-91; 

deduction  as  to  effect  on  milk,  6288. 
Slaughter  of  all  animals  at  public  abattoirs  advocated, 

6560-4. 

Cattle    export    trade,    and   dairy    pro<luce  exports. 

Values  compared,  5491. 
Cattle  exports  for  years  1905  to  1910;  number  and 

value,  5.392. 

Total  number  of,  in  the  country,  1900  to  1910,  5.394. 
Extraordinary  improvement  in  stock  exported  from 

Ireland  to  England,  5401-2. 
Department's  Cattle  Scheme  for  improvement  of  live 
stock  described,  5407. 
Tabular    statement    showing    the    luimbcr  of 
premiums  given  each  year  since  1900.  and 
breeds  of  cattle  subsidised,  page  177. 
Tuberculosis  not  common  among  Irish  cattle,  847-9. 

CATTLE  FOODS.  Need  of  securing  purity  of,  8629- 
31,  .3433. 

CENTRAL  AUTHORITY— proposed— to  supervise  th.^ 
working  of  the  Dairies  Order;  see  Dairies 
Order. 

CERTIFICATE  OF  ANALYSIS  of  milk  for  prosecution 
purposes.    J'orms  of,  279-81,  1127-39. 

CLARK,   JAMES  L.    (Clerk    to    the    Antrim  Rural 
District  Council). 
Milk  is  sent  to  Belfast  and  the  creameries;  there  is 

no  scarcity,  8734-43. 
The  Council  have  appointed  Officers  under  the  Dairies 

Order,  8745;  the  regulations  as  to  ventilation,  etc., 

are  enforced,  but  no  examination  as  to  the  health  of 

the  cows  is  made,  8747-52,  8758-61. 
The  Council  object  to  Belfast  officials  interfering  with 

the  administration  of  the  Order  in  the  rural  district, 

8753-65;   uniforn)    administration    of    the  Order 

would  meet  the  case.  8791-6. 
The    two    creameries    in    the    district    have  not 

decreased    the    milk    supply    for    household  use, 

8772-8. 

Home  butter-makers  are  not  subject  to  inspection, 
8766-8;  and  to  avoid  coming  under  the  Order, 
farmers  resort  to  butter-making  at  home,  8780-2, 

Advocates  small  State  loans  to  put  bvres  in  order 
8782-4. 


CLUNE,  r.\TRICK  (Inspector  of  Live  Stock  under  the 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Dublin). 
Very  little  change  in  price  of  cows  bought  for  the 

Albert  Agricultural  College,  Glasnevin,  in  last  thirty 

years,  5444-53. 
The  cost  of  keeping  has  not  increased,  5454-9. 
Milk  records  kept,  5460-3,  5477-8.     (See  5435  for 

record  of  milk  yield.) 
Improvement    in    q\iality    of    cows    in  the  Dublin 

market,  5464-73. 
Average  price  of  good  milch  cow  in  Dublin  market, 

5476. 

COMMISSION,  MILK. 

Resignation  of  Sir  John  Lentaigne,  2(387. 
Vote  of  thanks  to,  Belfast,  9702. 

CO]\I1\IONAGES  for  grazing  cows.    See     Cow-plot. " 

COMPENSATION    FOR    COWS  CO]\IPULSORILY 
SLAUGHTERED. 
Slaughter  of   a    cow   with   a   tubercular  udder  is 

authorised  by  section  18  (1)  of  the  Tuberculosis 

Prevention  (1.)  Act,  1908,  56,  1351. 
The  maximum  limit  of  compensation  payable  is  £10 

— see  section  18  (2),  56-58. 
No  power  to  pay  for  tuberculous  cows  slaughtered, 

if  not  suffering  from  tuberculosis  of  the  udder, 

4686-4704. 

In  favour  of  paying  full  value  of  cow  slaughtered, 
216-9  (Cameron):  860-4  (Mason);  1236-8,  1356 
(Watson);  3781-5,  3941-6  (Young);  4.334-44 
(Kennedy);  7092  (Jordan);  7318-22  (Gregg). 

Two-thirds  of  the  market- value  of  a  cow  compulsorily 
slaughtered  would  be  sufficient,  10942-9,  11529-32; 
and  an  extra  inducement  might  be  offered  to  the 
farmer  to  report  a  case  voluntarily,  11548-51. 

Whether  a  diseased  animal  is  worth  more  than  i.']0, 
1460-4. 

£10  compensation  considered  sufficient,  2912-7, 
2947-9. 

Full  compensation    would  induce  owners  to  report 
diseased    animals,    1447,    3169-70,  7927-30, 
8147-55.  1(J942-9. 
In  doubtful  eases  action  would  be  accelerated, 
1238. 

Precedent  in  the  Pleuro-Pneumonia  Order,  1352-5. 
Very  careful  consideration  necessary  before  raising 

the  limit,  owing  to  varying  local  conditions,  8897- 

8910. 

Full  compensation  should  not  be  payable  if  cow  is 
placed  in  unhealthy  surroundiaigs,  etc.,  1.599. 

Dispute  if  proceeds  of  carcass  belong  to  the  owner 
after  compensation  has  been  paid,  1357. 

As  to  who  should  pay  the  compensation,  2853,  3171-2. 
The  State  should  pay,  8911-7. 

Suggestion  that  compensation  be  given  for  tuber- 
cidous  cows  slauglitered  during  first  tliree  years 
after  promulgation  of  the  Dairies  Order;  after  that, 
prosecute  for  having  possession  of  a  recognizably 
tuberculous  cow,  9636-40. 

COMPENSATION     FOR     MILK    destroyed  under 
suspicion.    For  power  to  pay,  3077-8. 

CONDENSED  MILK. 

Should  be  standardised,  348. 
]\ray  carry  disease,  328-331. 

Compared  with  whole  milk  as  a  food,  326,  369,  4999, 
Is  not  a  good  substitute  for  fresh  milk,  1631,  4094, 
6257-63. 

]\Iade  from  separated  milk;  of  poor  dietetic  value, 
673,2674-6. 

Different  qualities;  danger  of  use  of  poor  qualities, 

4060. 
Uses,  4094-6. 

Use  of  condensed  skim  milk  in  Belfast,  6949-55, 
7082-8. 

Sale  of,  could  be  driven  out  (Belfast)  by  good  cheap 

milk,  7797-8,  7837-9. 
Sale  of  extinguished,  bv   adequate  supply  of  fresh 

milk  (Birr),  5169. 
Manufacture  of,  2530-6,  and  footnote,  p.  84. 
No  power  to  inspect  condensed   niillc  factories  by 

Local  Government  Board,  175. 
Use  of  stale  milk,  2,539-43. 

No  supervision  to  ensure  cleanliness  of  the  milk 
condensed,  344-347,  2538-9. 
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CONGESTED  DISTRICTS  BOARD. 

Out-offices  to  cottages    on   holdings    provided  by, 

unsuitable  as  dairies,  112-7. 
Erection  of  outbuildings  by,  which  do  not  comply 

with  the  requirements  of  the  Dairies  Order,  3501- 

10. 

CONNOLLY,  JAMES  (Dairy  Inspector,  Newry  Urban 
District). 

Has   no  difficidty  in  enforcing  the  Dairies  Order, 
11943-59. 

No  prosecution  for  adulteration  of  milk  for  several 
years,  11960-9. 

CONSTABULARY  might  act  as  inspectors  under  the 
Dairies  Order,  5854. 

CONSUMPTION     See  '•Tuberculosis." 

CONTAGIOUS  ABORTION  AMONG  CATTLE. 
Losses  bv,  763-768,  877-891. 
Infection  of  land  by,  895-896. 

Precautions  to  prevent  spread  of,  bv  premium  bulls, 
897-902. 

Superstitious  remedies  for,  903-905. 
Goats  as  a  preventive,  906,  2059-63-4,  2116.  2132. 
Decreased  milk  supply  due  to,  890-4,  5367. 
Less  prevalent  than  formerly,  5367.  5389-92. 

CONTAMINATION  OF  MILK. 

Necessity  of  keeping  milk  covered,  416-422. 
Flies   as    a   means  of,  333,  416-426,  459-67,  2682, 
6845-6. 

Danger  of  manure  heaps  in  proximity  to  milk  stores, 

292-301,  422-33,  459-77. 
In  transit  bv  train,  944-7. 

Milk  tainted  or  infected  bv  smells,  296-301,  462-3, 
467-77. 

In  private  dwellings,  3183-4,  6215,  6411-2,  6947-8, 
9468-9. 

Dried  milk  less  subject  to  contamination  than  fresh 

milk  in  poor  homes,  1631,  1649-50. 
Possible  bv  fraudulent  substitution  of  water  for  milk, 

934. 

Farmhouses  should   not   be  used  as  lodginghouses 

unless  in  a  sanitary  state,  9146. 
Storage  of  milk   in  farmhouses.      Iniproviog  con- 
ditions, 776-80;  partly  due  to  creameries,  781-2. 
Milk  sold  out  of  kitchens  (Rathmines) :  difficulty  of 

getting  samples,  2996. 
Danger  of,  increased  by  length  of  time  milk  is  kept 

before  consumption,  444. 
Sources  of,  9865-88. 

Udder  troubles  of  cows  .as  a  danger  to  public 
health,  8895,  8947-53. 
Failure  to  notify  infectious  diisease  in  houses  where 

milk  was  sold,  5652-8. 
Hygienic  methods  in  handling  milk   suggested  by 

Mr.  J.  B.  Dunlop,  2682. 
As  a  preventive  of,  milk-vendors  should  keep  list  of 

names  and  addresses  of  their  assistants,  1372-3. 
Standard    of    uncontamimated   milk,  recommended, 
63.52.  6386-91,  6793-6,  8383,  9711-3,  9827-35. 
The  greatest  bacterial  content  is  in  the  first  two 

or  three  squirts,  9708. 
Fewer   bacteria   in    machine-,    compared  with 
hand-,  milked  milk,  9708,  9836-42. 
Danger  to  health  of  manurial  contamination.  6796. 
See  also  "Disease  caused  by  infected  mill-." 

CO-OPERATIVE  MOVEMENT,  agricultural.  Objects 
of,  963,  966. 

COPENHAGEN   MILK  SUPPLY  COMPANY.  See 
•'  Dcnmarh." 

COULTER,  SAMUEL  T.,  M.R.S.I.  (Dairy  Inspector, 
Bangor  Urban  District). 
There  are  also  stringent  local  bye-laws,  8365-75. 
the  district,  8315-23;  and  proper  milk-shops 
are  insisted  on,  8340. 
There  are  also  stringent  local  bye-laws,  8365-75. 
No  scarcity  of  milk,  8324-7. 

Advocates  licensing  of  all  cow-ljeepers,  8328;  to  meet 
the  case  of  vendors  buying  milk  from  persons  not 
registered,  8329-33. 
Milk-cans  of  suitable  design  should  be  used,  8334-5. 
The  right  to  inspect  outside  dairies  was  refused  by 
the  Local  Government  Board,  8342-3. 
Need  of  such  insnectibn,  8344-7. 
Doubts  if  the  appointment  of  unpaid  (Constabulary) 
Food  and  Drugs  Inspectors  is  advisable,  8349-55." 


COUNTY  COUNCIL  as  the  licensing  authority  for 
dairymen,  645. 

COURTNEY,  WILLIAM  J.,  J. P.  (Chairman  of  the 
Mcath  Rural  District  Council,  and  representing 
the  Bellewstown  Branch  of  the  Meath  Labour 
Union). 

Widespread  scarcity  of  milk  in  the  district  during 
winter,  1099-106,  10122-8,  10186-7. 

Due  to  the  operation  of  the  Dairies  Order,  10107- 
14,  10129-41,  10218-20. 

Tea  is  given  to  children  as  a  substitute  for  milk, 
10188-98. 

The  Order  is  enforced  by  the  Rural  Council, 
10115-20. 

Suggests  that  the  State  should  provide  grazing  plots 
for  respectable  men  who  could  purchase  a  cow, 
10142-50. 

Approves  of  the  District  Council  making  a  contract 
with  a  milk  producer  to  sell  and  deliver  milk  at 
fixed  rates  within  the  district,  10151-3;  but  doubts 
the  willingness  of  the  District  Council  to  undertake 
the  duty,  10154-9. 
Labourers  in  the  Union  cottages  do  not  get  milk 

from  their  employers,  10160-3. 
Difficulties  of  labourers  co-operating  to  take  a  field 
and  graze  a  cow,  10164-7,  10176-80,  10199-215. 
The  existing  commonage  is  not  a  satisfactory 
grazing  ground ,  10174-5. 
Goats  :  objections  to  keeping,  by   Union  cottagers, 
10221-3. 

COW-PLOT,  or  common  grazing  plot  for  labourers' 
cows. 

Power  of  Estates  Commissioners  to  reserve  plot  for 
common  use  by  labourers,  2177. 

Father  Barry's  scheme  at  Oldcastle. 

Land  reserved  for  grazing  cows.  2183-94. 
Selection  of  persons  to  use  the  commonage,  2195-7, 

2203-4,  2208-15,  2243-54. 
Power  to  change  participants,  2234,  2251. 
Vested  in  trustees,  2198-9;  difficulty  of  getting 

trustees,  2256-9,  2309-18. 
Amount  of  rent  charged,  2201-2,  2273-6. 
Suggestion  that  a  larger  area  be  reserved  and  used 

for  (a)  grazing,  (b)  cropping,  2205-7. 
Use  of,  confined  to  cows,  2226. 
As  to  disproportionate  use  of  plot  by  one  individual, 

2226,  2232. 

Responsibility  in  case  of  failure  to  make  up  the 
Estates  Commissioners'  charge,  2233. 

The  scheme  encourages  thrift,  industry,  and 
sobriety,  2260-2. 

Trustees  are  not  responsible  for  seeing  that  users 
of,  have  proper  cowsheds,  2319-30. 

Criticism  of  the  cow-plot  seheiTie  as  a  means  of 
applying  milk,  3444-7, 

Scheme  adopted  in  Kells,  4146-8;  this  scheme  would 
be  suitable  for  tenants  of  Union  cottages,  4184-97. 
COWS. 

Census  of,  from  1900  to  1911.    Footnote,  p.  87. 
Tables  showing  number  of  milch  cows  in  each  County 

in  Ireland  in  1902  to  1911,  5522-3. 
Number  of  milch  cows   in   Ireland  for  each  year 

since  1854,  5392. 
Influence  of  feeding  on  milk  production,  243-5,  268-9, 
1025-32,  5152-6,  9255-69,  10717-23. 
On  quantity,  5859. 

On  quality,'  8474-7,  9361,  9365-8,  10718. 

The   richness   of   the   milk  is  a  constitutional 

question  with  the  cow,  5156,  10413-21. 
A  consistently  bad  milker  cannot  be  improved  by 
feeding,  5163-5. 
A  large  milk  yield  from  a  cow  is  not  necessarily  of 

poor  quality,  nor  a  small  yield,  rich  milk,  5156-7. 
Deterioration  of  cows  in  creamery  districts  in  the 
South,  4268-88. 

Attributable  to  (1)  tubercular  separated  milk  returned 
by  the  creameries,  4289-93, 
4314-21,  4359-84. 

(2)  improper     accommodation  for 

cattle  by  day  and  night,  4303-6. 

(3)  breeding     from     inferior  bulls, 

4357-61. 

(4)  contagious    abortion    and  white 

scour,  4396-4402. 
Difficulty  of  getting  good  milch  cows,  Dublin,  1300. 
No  data  for  milk  yield  of,  3280-6. 
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€OWS— coniiwjied. 

Milk  of,  less  than  25  years  ago,  7401-4,  7563-7,  8416-9, 

8502-9,  8930-2,  10422,  10889-90,  11012-4. 
In  spite  of  higher  quality  of  feeding,  8433-7. 
Due  to  the  introduction  of  non-milking  premium 

Shorthorn    bulls,    3287-96,    8420-1,  8589-92, 

8621,     9111-4,    9533-54,    9564-85,  10423-4, 

10430-1,  11647-55. 
And  the.  encouragement  of  beef  at  the  expense 

of  milk,  7405-8,  8471,  8486,  10630-1,  10901, 

11656. 

Due  to  breeding  from  premium  bulls  which  are 
housed  too  much  to  have  healthv  offspring, 
11015-29. 

Forced  feeding,  a  possiible  cause,  8991. 
Other  causes  of  deterioration. 

Custom  of  dairymen  killing  off  the  milchv^TS  at 
the  end  of  the  milking  season,  8606-9,  10692. 
Export  of  the  best  dairy  cows  to  Great  Britain , 
8608,  10692,    11468-73.    11733-6,  118.56-69, 
11884-7. 

Thi're  are  fewer  good  cows  in  the  eoimtrv  than 
formerly,  10908-9,  10972-84. 
Proposal  to  get  back  to  the  old  milking  strain,  8422-32. 
Doubts  as  to    the    possibility  of  restoring  the 
milking  qualities  of  Shorthorns,  8658. 
To  improve  milk-yielding  properties  of  cows,  proposed 
registration  of  bulls,  calves  and  heifers  of  pedigree 
stock  only   when  they  have   proved  themselves, 
11723-5. 

Milking    nualities    of    Irish    cows.  Department's 
scheme  for  improving.    See  ''Dairy  Cattle  Regis- 
tration Scheme." 
Distinction  drawn  between  the  fleshy  and  the  fatty 
Shorthorn:  the  former  is  a  satisfactorv  milk  pro- 
ducer, but  not  the  latter,  11663-5. 
Eed  Lincolns.   Good  milking  progeny  of  a  Red  Lincoln 
bull,  4557,  4577-9. 
As  milkers,  are  not  better  than  Shorthorns,  and 
are  dearer,  5409-14. 
Red  Lincolns  and  Shorthorns  are  not  good  from  the 

milking  point  of  view.  10893-6. 
Kerry  cows  are  not  a  good  dairy  breed,  9309-11. 

Dexters  are  better,  but  difKcnlt  to  breed,  9311-7. 
To  produce  a  good  dairy  cow  it  is  necessary  to  mate  a 
good  milch  cow  with  a  bull  of  good  milking  strain, 
9583. 

Description  of  the  old  Irish  cow,  10891,  11725-32. 
Deterioration  of  the  dairy  cow  since  the  extinction 
of  the  old  Irish  cow,  11647-56. 
Abnormal  slaughter  of  cows  in  Belfast,  7126-9, 
Cows  milked   for  one  season  and   then  sent  to  the 

butcher,  8267-9,  8487-9. 
To  prevent  slaughter  of  good  milch  cow:;  . 

(a)  The  Department's  premium  for  bulls  should 

be  given  to  cows  instead,  5708-11. 

(b)  Dairymen  should  be  induced  to  breed  from 

the  best  of  their  cows,  8489-90. 

(c)  Planners  should  be  induced  or  compelled  to 

breed    from    a  portion   of   their  herds,  a 
suitable  bull  being  provided,  8608-12.  The 
famer  needs  aid  to  tide  him  over  the  time 
while  the  cows  is  not  in  milk,  8650,  8662-5. 
Suggestion  as  to  breeding  a  utilitv  cow.  i.e.,  for  milk 
and  beef.  8632-5,  9562-3,  11891-904. 
Results  of  .Tersev  and  Avrshire  crosses  for  milk 

and  beef,  11666-72. 
The  Aberdeen  Angus  found  to  be  the  most  profit- 
able animal  for  general  purposes,  11682-701, 
117-18-52. 

A  good  cow  once  is  not  always  a  good  cow,  11680-1. 
Price    of    milch    cows    increasing,    3107-8,  7585-6, 

10.521-5,  105.TO-40,  10908-9. 
Average  price  of  good  milch  cow  in  Dublin  market. 

5476. 

Improvement  in  ((ualitv  of,  in  Dublin  market,  5464- 
73. 

Cows  on  grass  in  summer,  sent  from  Dublin  and 
district,  are  not  under  supervision,  715,  1287-92, 
1370-1.  1506-8,  2821-4.  ,3249-53,  .3722-7.  4649-52, 
4748-52,  5294,  6040-62:  Belfast,  6627-9. 

Importance  of  water  supplv  for,  when  on  grass,  2692, 
2821-4,  2905-6. 

Removal  of,  outside  city.  Objections  to.  1574-8, 
3255-74. 

Cows  milked  at  markets  and  fairs:  no  supervision, 
4298-9,  .5809-16,  7214-22,  9279-89,  10674-9. 

Overstocking  of,  at  fairs.  Cruelty  to  animals,  and 
dirty  vessels  used  for  milk,  4239-47. 

Loans  for  purchase  of,  2220-4.  9696. 


COWS — continued. 
Leasing  of,  4405-9. 

Trade  in  cows  in  poor  condition,  probably  for  eausage- 

meat,  4294-8. 
Infoctivity  of,  by  liuman  tubercle  bacilli,  519-26. 
Estimated  number  of,  with  tubercular  udders,  593. 
Comparative  freedom  of  Irish  cows  from  tuberculosis 
of  the  udder,  1422-33,  1490. 
Also  see  ''Tuberculosis." 
Housing  of,  under  bad  conditions,  747,  1042-3;  a 

cause  of  disease  among  cows,  757-62. 
Prevalence  of  tuberculosis  amongst  cows  and  heifers, 

1908  to  1911  (Belfast  district),  7171-7. 
"Coceal"     cows.      Existence    of,     which  though 

apparently  healthy,  give  milk  highly  charged  with 

cocci,  9713-4. 
Disposal  of  reacting  cows  in  America,  9785-7. 
Introduction  of  fresh  cows  into  a  dairy  yard  should 

be  notified  to  the  local  authority,  2705. 
Diseased  cows,  suspected,  in  Dublin,  are  kept  under 
observation  and  milk  destroyed,  1245. 
Disposal  of,  1246-51. 
See  also  "Diseases  of  Cows." 

COWSHEDS. 

Board  of  Works  do  not  stock  plans  for,  1875-92. 

Loans  made  by  Board  of  Works  for  building  or 
improving,  1726-7,  1776-80. 

Requirements  of  the  Dairies  Order  must  be  complied 
with,  as  a  condition  of  issue  of  Board  of  Works' 
loan,  1733-40,  e.g.,  as  to  water  supply,  1764-5, 
1921-2;  flooring,  1766-9,  1854-60;  drainage  and 
manure  pits,  1770-5,  1810-9,  1923;  air  space, 
1861-72. 

Minimum  loan  granted  to  tenants  is  £35,  to  owners 
£50,  1759. 

Small  loans  should  be  made  to  put  byres  in  order, 
8123-4,  8155-61,  8250-6,  8782-4,  9349-51. 

COW-TESTING  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Proposed  establiishment  of,  1021-4. 
Encouraged  by  Department  of  Agriculture,  5491-5502, 
11532-9. 

Associations  working  under  the  Department,  2597-9. 

Proposed  formation  of,  under  the  Newry  Agricultural 
Show  Society,  11483-6,  11560-72;  the  creameries  to 
affiliate  with  the  Society,  11579-84;  the  Society 
will  be  responsible  to  the  Department,  11573-8. 

See  also  "Milk  Records." 

CREAM.    Should  come   under  the  provisions  of  the 
Dairies  Order,  9504-7. 

CREAMERIES. 

Inspection  and  Supervision. 

Persons  supplying  milk  to  creameries  must  be  regis- 
tered under"  the  Dairies  Order  of  1908,  20. 
Creameries  which  sell  milk  must  be  registered,  138, 

2466;  not  otherwise,  139,  2466. 
Are  registered  under  the  Factories  Act,  2467-8. 
Dirty  milk  supplied  to,  770,  2397-401,  3424;  con- 
ditions improving,  1002-5,  1044-5. 
Will  be  checked  by  Butter  Bill,  3226-30. 
Efforts  made  to  eliminate  dirty  milk,  2583. 

Steps  taken  by  creamery   managers  to  ensure  the 

delivery  of  clean  milk,  2386. 
Difficulties  in  the  way  of  managers  rejecting  dirty 

milk,  2387,  2397-403,  2635-6. 
Assistance  given  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 

in  this  matter,  2388. 
All  milk  suppliers  to  creameries  in  County  Armagh 

are  not  regiistered ,  10986-8 ;  and  the  creameries  do 

not  assist  the  authorities,  10989-91. 

Milk  sent  to  creameries  in  a  district  in  which  the 
Dairies  Order  re  Veterinai-y  inspection  of  cows  is 
not  enforced,  8747-52,  8758-61,  8809-22. 

Capable  of  disseminating  infectious  diseases,  64,  142- 
143,  483,  2418. 

Outbreaks  of  enteric  fever  traced    to    milk  from 

creameries,  226. 
Ixjcal  Government  Board  have  no  control  over,  146; 

nor  have  Department  of  Agriculture,  2389-96. 
Department  has  no  power  to  interfere  with  hygienic 

conditions  of,  2389-96,  3481-6. 
Efficient  inspection  of,  necessary,  787-791,  3486. 
Licensing  of,  2469-70. 

3  B 
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•CREAMERIES— co((#u!ucJ. 
Management. 

Department's  instructors   visit,   under  a  voluntary 
scheme,  2400. 
Number  of  creameries  visited,  2404-7;  reports 
made    and    inducements    oSered    for  good 
management,  2637-48. 
Proposed  uniform  code  of    rules    for   managers  to 

ensure  hygienic  conditions,  2547. 
Good  creamery  management  means  increased  milk 

yield,  719-723.  727,  730,  792. 
Treatment  of  milk  after  reception  at,  2415-7. 
Facilities  for  cleansing  suppliers'  vessels  at,  1060, 

2456-8,  2660-3. 
Sludge  or  slime,  disposal  of,  2459-61. 
Open    during    winter     generally,    2409-11;  e.g., 
Killeshandra  and  14  auxiliaries,  4483-96. 
■   Creameries  do  not  open  on  Sundays  in  the  North, 
2426,  4488-91;  they  do  in  the  South,  2426. 
Improving  conditions  for  storage  of  milk  in  farm- 
houses partly  due  to,  774-82. 
Value  of  milk  increased  by,  976. 

dreameries  in  relation  to  the  domestic  milk  supply. 
Price  paid  for  milk  by  creameries,  726,  728,  10710-6. 
Milk  supply  to,  increasing,  2408. 

Diminished  milk  supply  to,  in  certain  areas,  2581-2. 
Average  percentage  output  of  milk  per  month  of 

typical  creameries,  1906  to  1909,  5387. 
Creameries  as  a  cause  of  scarcity  of  milk  for  domestic 
use  : 

Affirmative.  1295. 

Negative,    724-30,    967,  977a,  2474-85,  11076, 
11141,  11617. 

Case  where  there   is  no    scarcity    and    there  are 

creameries,  8772-8,  10789-98. 
Cases  where  there  are  no  creameries  and  there  is 

scarcity,  967,  2305. 
Milk  sold  retail  by,  968,  2412-4. 

Creameries  do  not  sell  new  milk  (Killeshandra); 

the  farmers  object,  4497-4502,  4535-48. 
Reasons  why  creameries  do  not  cater  for  town 
milk  supply,  2563-4. 
Are  not  milk  shops,  3423. 
Sale  of  separated  milk  by,  5535-46,  10704-9,  10731-9. 
Retail  sale  of  milk  by,  is  more  profitable  than  butter- 
making,  974-6. 
Rides  of  Co-operative  Societies  do  not  forbid  sale  of 
milk  for  domestic  use,  969-73,  2485;  nor  home 
butter-making,  2447-8. 
Creameries  willing  to  sell  milk;  no  objection  to  its 

being  made  obligatory,  10753-9,  10781-8. 
Proposed  means  of  supplying  milk  to  households  in 
creamery  districts,  1013-6,  1049-52,  1057-9. 

•General. 

Geographical  distribution  of,  2678. 

Loans  made  by  Board  of  Works  for  buildings,  1741-9. 

Plans   of,    and    advice   given    by    Department  re 

buildings,  2658-73. 
Number  of,  pasteurising  milk,  2421-4,  2449-53. 
Separated  milk  sent  out  by,  should  be  pasteurised, 

484,  2433. 

Goats'  milk  not  suitable  for  creamery  purposes,  1992, 
1995,  2032. 
Contra,  2525-7. 
Elimination  of  tubercular  cows  .by  means  of,  2576-8. 
Deterioration  of  cows  in  creamery  districts  in  the 
South,  4268-88. 
Attributable  to 

(1)  Tubercular  separated  milk  returned  bv  the 

creameries,  4289-93,  4314-21,  4359-84." 

(2)  Improper  accommodation  for  cattle  by  day 

and  night,  4303-6. 

(3)  Breeding  from  inferior  bulls,  4357-61. 

(4)  Contagious  abortion  and  white  scour,  4396- 

4402. 

Cow-testing  Association  to  be  formed  by  Newry  Agri- 
cultural Show  Society;  that  creameries  affiliate 
with,  11579-84. 

CRESSWELL,  W.  R.   (Cowkeeper  and  breeder,  and 
milk  vendor,  Belfast). 
Believes  in  the  utility  of  keeping  milk  records,  9150- 
66. 

There  is  trouble  rather  than  expense  involved, 
9318-24. 

Breeds  for  milk  from  Jersey  and  Ayrshire  buDs;  good 
demand  for  the  calves,  9167-97,  9208-17,  9268. 

Instance  of  pure  milk  which  was  below  the  legal 
standard  for  butter  fat,  9198-9207. 


CRESSWELL.  W.  B.— continued. 

All  premium  bxiUs  should  be  bred  from  cows  with  a 
record  for  milk  yield  of  not  less  than  700  gallons, 
9214-20. 

The  Dairies  Order  should   be  enforced   equally  in 
towns  and  rural  districts,  to  prevent  unfair  com- 
petition, 9221-4. 
Value  of  milk  as  a  food  not  sufficiently  appreciated 
in  Belfast,  9225-33. 
Milk  for  infants,  9234-8. 

Price  of  milk,  9239-41;  the  milk  is  of  uniform 

quality  in  the  difierent  districts,  9242-5. 
The  paying  price  of  milk  depends  on  circum- 
stances, 9270-8. 
The  Dairies  Order  is  helpful  in  ensuring  the  pro- 
duction of  clean  milk.  9253-4. 
Influence  of  feeding  on  the  milk  yield  of  cows,  9255- 

69,  9360-1,  9365-70. 
Cows  milked  at  fairs  into  dirty  vessels,  9279-89. 
Kerry  cows  are  not  a  good  dairy  breed,  9309-11; 

Dexters  are  better,  but  difficult  to  breed,  9311-7. 
Milkman'running  short  of  milk  can  go  to  the  whole- 
sale store;  need  not  buv  in  the  street,  9326-32, 
9362-4. 

People  too  poor  to  buy  milk  might  be  aided  by  a 

voluntary  society  arranging  with  a  dairyman  to 

supply  certain  streets,  9333-41. 
Winter  dairying  should  be  encouraged ;  present  loss 

to  the  country,  9347-9,  9356-7. 
The  State  should  advance  small  loans,  less  than  the 

Board  of  Works  minimum  of  £35,  9349-51. 
Straining  of  milk.    A   filter   with  the  medium  of 

cotton  wool  is  the  only  effective  one,  9352-6. 

CRONIN,  J.  J.  (Milk  purveyor,  Dublin). 

Faulty  system  of  breeding  stock  by  farmers.  4839. 
In  favour  of  licensing  dairymen  and  milk  purveyors, 
4840. 

CRONIN,  WILLIAM  (Town  Clerk,  Newry). 

There  is  a  Veterinary  and  Dairy  Inspector  to  carry 
out  the  Dairies  Order  in  Newry,  11278-81;  enforce- 
ment of  the  Order,  11281-5.  11298-300,  11349-59. 
A  few  persons  gave  up  the  milk  trade  in  consequence 
of  the  Order,  but  the  milk  supply  was  not  materially 
affected,  11286-93. 
Newry  Urban  Council  sought  power  to  send  their 
inspector  into  a  Rural   District   which  had  not 
appointed  an  inspector,  11301-3. 
Outbreak  of  typhoid;  milk  supply  suspected,  but  not 

proved  to  be  the  cause.  11305-11. 
The  poor  have  great  difficulty  in  getting  milk,  11318. 
There  is  great  need  for  a  milk  depot,  11319, 
11322-6;  private  enterprise  in  starting  it  is 
preferable  to  public  management,  11340-2:  but 
failing  all  else   it  is  the  duty  of  the  local 
authority  to  open  a  depot,  11319. 
The  expenditure  of  public  funds  on  such  a  project 
is  justifiable,  11320-1,  11327. 
Prosecution  for  adulteration  of  buttermilk,  11329-36. 

CULLINAN,  MRS.  M.  J.    (Trim,  Co.  Meath). 

Scarcity  of  milk  in  Co.  Meath ;  causes — difficulty  of 
getting  grazing,  sale  of  best  cows,  rearing  of  calves, 
and  fear  of  the  Dairies  Order,  4133-45,  4158-79. 

Rural  district  council  depots ;  not  in  favour  of,  4146- 
54. 

Need  of  inspection  of  all  milch  cows,  4155-7. 
Efficient  administration  of  Dairies  Order  not  secured 

by  a  locally  appointed  inspector,  4180-3. 
Commonage  or  "cow-plot"  scheme  adopted  in  Kells, 

4146-8;  this  scheme  would  be  suitable  for  tenants 

of  Union  cottages,  4184-97. 
In  favour  of  goat-keeping,  4199-4237  ,  4248-61. 
Overstocked  cows  in  the  fairs;  objectionable,  because 

of  cruelty,  and  dirty  milk  vessels  used,  4239-47. 

D. 

DAGG,  J.  RALPH,  Dp.  Ec,  T.C.D.      (Clerk  of  the 
Baltinglass  No.  1  Rural  District  Council). 

Enforcement  of  the  Dairies  Order  in  the  district, 
5631-8,  5642-4,  5713-37. 

Scarcity  of  milk  supply  in  Baltinglass  and  district, 
5639-41,  5660-8,  5696. 

The  Order  should  be  made  applicable  indiscriminately 

to  aU  milk  producers,  5645-51. 
Failure  to  notify  infectiou!?  disease  in  houses  where 

milk  was  sold,  5652-8. 
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DAGG,  J.  nA'LVB.— continued . 

To  remedy  the  deficiency  in  towns  suggests  co-opera- 
tive milk  depots,  aided  by  Government  loan, 
5669-86,  5689,  5738-43,  5772-93. 

Objections  to  a  dairy  run  by  the  local  authority,  5671. 

The  labourer's  independence  of  the  farmer  has  in- 
creased his  difficulty  in  obtaining  milk,  5687-8. 

To  remedy  difficulty  in  rural  districts  suggests  horn- 
less goats,  5690,  5708. 

Proposed  combination  of  farmers  to  provide  butter- 
milk; County  Council  to  lend  for  modern  churning 
utensils,  5691-4. 

Objects  to  rate  or  State  aid  in  providing  milk  for 
sections  of  the  community,  5682-3,  5695-5706. 

Suggests  that  the  Department's  premium  should  be 
given  to  cows,  not  bulls,  5708;  to  prevent  slaughter 
of  good  milch  cows,  5709-11. 

Resolution  of  Limerick  County  Committee  for  subsidy 
for  winter  milk,  5711. 

Reduced  number  of  cows  in  district  due  to  decreased 
area  under  tillage,  5747-58. 

Does  not  object  to  the  local  officers  of  the  consumer's 
area  inspecting  the  cattle  and  byres  of  the  pro- 
ducer's area,  5761-71. 

No  supervision  over  cows  milked  at  fairs,  5809-16. 

Approves  of  licensing  dairykeepers,  and  of  central 
control,  5817-22. 

DAIRIES. 

Improvement  in  condition  of,  Dublin.  193. 
Proposed  concentration  of  trade  in  few  hands,  237. 
Separation    of    dairy    shop    from    dwelling  house 

desirable,  2756-9,  2985-9,  2996,  3000,  3073-6. 
Removal  of,  outside  to^\ns  desirable,  2778-80,  2835. 

Contra,  8370. 

Closed  by  enforcement  of  Rathmines  Township  Bye- 
laws,  have  been  replaced  by  others,  2982. 

Rural  dairies.  Why  not  up  to  the  city  standard 
(Belfast),  8988. 

DAIRIES,  COWSHEDS,  AND  MILKSHOPS  ORDER, 
1908. 

General  Consolidating  Order  issued  in  1908,  4. 
The  Order  is  imperative,  7 ;  desirability  of  having  it 

imperative,  24-25. 
The  Model  Regulations  issued  previously  to  1908  were 

adoptive,  4 

The  Order  applies  to  all  Urban  and  Rural  District 
Councils,  7. 

Imposes  two  specific  duties — registration,  and  ap- 
pointment of  officers,  7. 
Supplemented  in  1909  by  a  General  Order  (peimis- 

sive)  re  the  appointment  of  officers,  7. 
Mandatory  Orders  issued  to  individual  Councils  to 
appoint  a  veterinary  inspector,  7. 
Refusal  of  Kilmallock  Rural  Council   to  com- 
ply, 6-8. 

Council  over-ruled  by  the  Court  of  Appeal,  53-55. 
Power  of  Local  Government  Board  to  issue  Man- 
datory Orders,  7-9,  53. 

Veterinary  Inspector. 

Need  not  necessarily  be  a  veterinary  surgeon,  68. 
Qualifications  of  lav  inspectors,  131-136,'  1183-6. 
Is  required  to  report  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture cases  of  tuberculous  cows,  66. 
Duties  of,  602. 

Proposed  appointment  of  whole  time,  for  one  or 
two  counties,  10929-33. 

Proposed  appointment  of,  by  County  CounciL 
and  paid  bv  the  local  councils  combined  and 
the  State,  6361-4. 

Preference  for  the  professional  to  the  lav  inspec- 
tor, 8994.  1187-91. 

Dairy  Inspector,  duties  of.  602;  not  required  to  hold 
sanitary     certificate,     602-3;  qualifications 
desirable,  6228-9,  7376-8,  8807,  9015-8. 
An  unqualified  man  may  make  an  efficient  dairy 
inspector,  6116-8. 

Inspectors  should  have  power  to  prosecute,  without 
reference  to  the  sanitary  authority,  9654-61. 

The  Constabulary  might  act  as  inspectors  under  the 
Order,  58.54. 

Reports  of  officers  under  the  Order  are  not  furnished 
to  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  598. 


DAIRIES,  COWSHEDS,  AND  MILKSHOPS  ORDERS 

1908 — coyitinued. 
Enforcement  of  Order  by  local  authorities  generally 

gratifying,  5,  29-31. 
In  Dublin,   1T)2;    S.   Dublin   R.    D.,  4581-99; 

N.  Dublin  R.  D.,  5992-6007:  Rathdown  Union, 

750,    800,   809-16;   Rathmines   U.   D.,  2693, 

2709-12. 

Baltinglass  and  district,  5631-8,  5642-4,  5713-37. 
Newtownards  R.  D.  8101-7;  Lurgan  U.  D.,  Lur- 

gan  R.  D.,  and  Moira  R.  D.,  7912-6,  7922-6. 
Meath  R.  D.,  10115-20;  Newry  No.  2  R.  D., 
10407-12,  10469,  10497-502,  11443-9,11585-601; 
Newry  U.  D.,  11278-85,  11298-300,  11.349-59; 
County  Armagh,  11054-61,  11120-6,  10986-91. 
Also  see  "  Antrim  R.  D.,"  "  Belfast  R.  D.," 

"  Castlereagh  R.  D.,"  "  Lame  U.  D." 
Improvements  effected  in  consequence  of  the 
Order,  27.    In  Dublin  and  district,  193,  1572, 
4593;  in  Belfast  and  district,  7120,  7350,  7917. 
Statutory  powers  for  inspection  of  cowsheds,  etc., 

sufficient,  69-70. 
Necessity   for   regulations   re  air-space,   light,  and 
ventilation,  147-53. 
Regulations  re  air-space  criticised,  980. 
Milkshops,  powers  of  inspection  of,  sufficient,  1339-43. 
Improvement  in  cleanly  production  of  milk  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Order,  3160-6,  9253-4. 
No  objection  to  the  Order,  5295-8,  10293-6,  10871-2, 

11712,  11922-3. 
The  Order  is  good  for  the  dairy  trade,  7417-21,  7953-4, 

8128,  10411,  11715-6. 
Urban   authorities  more  inclined  to  prosecute  for 
breaches  of  the  Order  than  rural  authorities,  7918-9. 
More  supervision  is  required  in  rural  districts  to  ensure 

compliance  with  the  Order,  7957-62,  8002-5. 
Constant  supervision  necessary  to  keep  up  the  stan- 
dard of  cleanliness,  6666-75!;  8933,  9592,  10399. 
In  administering  the  Order  instruction  as  well  as 

directions  should  be  give  to  farmers,  9503-4. 
Need  of  consolidating  orders  re  sale  of  milk,  714. 
Out-buildings   erected    by   the  Congested  Districts 
Board,   which    do    not   comply  with    the  Order, 
3501-10. 

Deterrent  effect  of  increasing  the  poor  law  valuation 
on  erection,  etc.,  of  new  byres,  etc.,  5623,  9146-9. 

Loans.    Are  made  by  Board  of  Works  for  erection  and 
improvement  of  cowsheds,  1726-7,  1776-80. 
Increased  number  of  applications  for,  for  cow- 
sheds since  issue  of  the  Order,  1728-36,  1791-4. 
Requirements  of  the  Order  must  be  complied  with 
as  a  condition  of  issue  of  Board  of  Works  loan, 
1733-40;  e.g.  as  to  water  supply,  1764-5,  1921-2; 
flooring,   1766-9.    1854-60;  drainage   and  manure 
pits,  1770-5,  1810-9,  1923;  air-space,  1861-72. 

Objections  of  borrowers  to  provisions  of  the  Order, 
1781-90,  1795-1800. 

The  Order  does  not  operate  against  applications  for 
loans,  1807-9. 

Minimum  loan  granted  to  tenants  is  £35,  to  owners 
£50,  1759. 

Small  loans  should  be  made  to  put  byres  in  order 
8123-4.  8155-61,  8250-6,  8782-4,  9349-51. 

Provision  of  proper  means  of  storing  milk  suggested 
as  a  condition  of  making  loan  for  cowshed,  1835-43. 
1873-5,  1923-4,  1801-5.  ' 

Application  uf  the  Order. 
Order  only  applies  to  vendors  of  whole  milk,  141. 
Persons    supplying    milk    to    creameries,    20;  and 
creameries  selling  milk,  must  be  registered,  138. 

Enforcement  of  registration  of  milk  vendors,  71-91 
1197. 

Farmers  are  not  allowed  to  sell  milk  to  their 

labourers   unless  registered,  8223-6. 
Contra,  10670-3. 
Position  of  farmer  selling  milk  to  his  labourer 

21-3,  49-50,  118-23,  156-9. 
In  England  the  farmer  is  allowed  to  seU  to  his 

labourer,  5548-63. 
One-  or  two-cow  men  who  sell  to  their  neighbours 

are  required  to  be  registered,  11132-5. 

Effect  of  Order  in  restricting  milk  supply. 

Reports  of  Local  Government  Board  Inspectors,  33-48. 
General  evidence  that  sale  of  milk  is  restricted  in 

consequence    of    the    Order,    166,    977-9  1012 

1295-8,  1376. 
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DAIRIES,  COWSHEDS,  AND  JIILKRHOPS  ORDER, 
1908 — continued. 

In  specified  places:  Howth,  667;  Oldcastle,  '2149-50, 
2155;  Athcnry  and  Tullamore,  3409-11;  Coun- 
ties Limerick  and  Kerry,  3373-9;  County 
Meath,  4133,  4177-9,  10107-14,  10129-41, 
10218-20;  County  Kildare,  4327-31,  4866-72, 
4901;  North  Dublin  Rural  District,  6010-4; 
Newtownards  Rural  District,  8111-9,  8126-9; 
Newry,  10229-34;  County  Armagh,  10992. 
Because  the  tenure  of  the  premises  does  not 

warrant  expenditure,  10186-9,  10231. 
Because  it   does    not    apply    to  home  butter 
makers,  11713. 

Contra,  3167-8,  4544,  4555-7. 
A  few  small  men  have  been  put  out  of  business,  but 
this  has  not  materially  affected  the  milk  supplv, 
7463-6,  11286-93,  11453. 
Registration  of   milk   vendors,   etc.,   is  at  present 
compulsory  on  the  local  authority,  irrespective 
of  the  suitability  of  the  premises,  6448-53, 
8873-4. 

Recommendations  that  licensing  be  substituted 
for  registration.      See  "  Licensing." 

Proposed  amendments  of  the  Order. 

The  definition  of  milk  should  include  separated,  skim, 

and  buttermilk,  141,  176-7,  349. 
The  Order  should  apply  to  the  by-products  of  milk, 
e.g.    separated,    .skim,  and    buttermilk  (also 
butter  and  cheese),  2471-3,  6493-5,  7056,  7213, 
7329,  7990,  8227,  8358,  10554,  10928,  11277, 
11373,  11089,  11924,  11754. 
Special  reference  to  registration  of  vendors  of 
buttermilk,    2471-3,    8685-6,    8781,  8882-5, 
9504-7;  and  of  cream,  9504-7. 
Butter  makers  at  home  do  not  come  under  the  Order, 
989-90,  3478,  8766-8. 
And  milk  producers,  to  avoid  coming  under  the 
Order,  resort  to  home  butter  making,  8780-2, 
10728,  11454-7,  11713. 
Proposal  to  bring  home  butter  makers  under  the 
Order,    980,    986,    6319,    10131-5,  10993-6, 
11709-16. 

Reason   why  the   home    butter   maker    is  not 
brought  under  the  Order,  64-5. 
The  Order  should  applv  indiscriminately  to  all  milk 

producers,  5645-51,  8120-2,  8174-99,  "8229-32. 
The   Order    should    apply    to   all    cowkecpcrs  (to 
eliminate    cows    with    tuberculous  udders), 
6383,  7306-9,  10729-30,  10829,  11713. 
Contra,  6801-2. 

Difficulty  of  applying  the  Order  to  every  cow- 
keeper,  123-8.  ' 
The  Order  should  apply  to  restaurants  selling  milk, 

3190-6,  3205-8. 
The  exclusion  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  in 
iidministration  of  the  Order  is  undesirable,  8673-6, 
8687-91,  8704-6,  8975-80. 
Amendments    recommended    re    flooring,  3050-69; 
cleansing  milk  vessels,  3070-2;  storage  of  milk, 
3073-6;    conditions    as    to    manure  heaps, 
3079-83. 

Regulations  re  dairy  yards  are  required,  3084-5, 
1216-9. 

Pigs    should    be    excluded   from    dairy  vards, 

3097-3103. 
Art.  13^ — amendment  suggested,  6470. 
Art.  6 — leaves  too  wide  a  loophole,  9652. 
Objection  to  concrete  floors  for  byres,  8465-9, 

8491-8501. 
Concrete  floors  approved,  8954-7. 
The  Order  should  be  made  clearer  on  certain  points, 

1806,  1820-34. 
Individual  definitions  of  "dairy,"  1848-53  (Brett); 
"  dairy  yard,"  1925-8  (Brett),  3101-3  (Watson). 

Administration  of  the  Order.    See  also  "  Inspection ." 
Administration  of  the  Order  must  be  kept  to  local 
authorities,  subject  to  central  control,  89-91. 

No  guarantee  of  uniform  administration,  104-8. 

Town  milk  supply  dependent  on  local  authorities' 
administration,  103. 

To  ensure  unformity  of  inspection,  reports  should  be 
made  on  printed  forms,  435-40. 
There  is  no  uniform  code  of  rules  among  veteri- 
nary inspectors  as  to  administering  the  Order, 
11112-26,  11355-8;  and  it  might  be  hard  to 
ensure  uniformity,  11118-26. 


No  supervision  of  cattle  sent  to  grass  in  summer  from 
Dublin  and  district,  715,  1287-92,  1370-1, 
1606-8,  2821-4,  3249-53,  3722-7,  4649-52, 
4748-62,  5294,  6040-62;  Belfast,  6627-9. 
Milkers  of  cows  out  on  summer  grass,  conditions 
under  which  they  work,  932-4,  1577-8,  3223-32, 
4660-7,  4827-30. 
Partial  enforcement  of  Order  in  different  localities, 

978,  981-6,  8752,  8809-22,  9609-24. 
No  inspectors  appointed  for   certain  districts,  75, 
11847-53. 

Uniform  administration  everywhere  necessary  to  pre- 
vent unfair  competition,  3173-7,  3190-6,  4636-40, 
7117-9,  7615-7,  7547,  7962-3,  9221-4. 

Efficient  administration  not  secured  by  a  locally 
appointed  inspector,  4180-3. 

Absence  of  effective  administration,  notwithstanding 
appointment  of  officers;  N.  Dublin  District, 
604-617,  656-661,  681,  694-696;  Co.  Cavan,  4544-6; 
Birr,  6172,  5188-90;  Antrim  R.  D.,  8745-7,  8758-61, 
8809-22. 

Supervision  by  central  authority  required,  608,  660, 
694-697,  709-714,  2734-8y  6173,  5819-22,  9502, 
9506-10,  8228,  7936-8,  6855-7,  6113-5,  6348-50, 
6358-64,  6921-4,  7291-7302,  7542-3. 

The  Order  should  be  worked  by  officers  responsible  to 
a  central  authority  to  ensure  independent  inspec- 
tion, 864-876,  2761-2,  3497-3500,  4180-3,  6181, 
7165-70,  7980-1,  8033-45,  8942-5,  8982-3,  11007-11. 

Leading  duties  of  the  central  authority  in  adminis- 
tering the  Order  suggested,  8945. 

DAIRY      CATTLE      REGISTRATION  SCHEME 
(Department's),  for  improving  milking  quali- 
ties of  Irish  cows,  described,  5479-80,  5415-8. 
Keeping  milk  records  valuable  as  a  means  of  elimina- 
ting bad  milkers  frorn  a  herd,  6481. 
Also,  tests  should  be  made  to  ascertain  percentage 

of  butter  fat,  6482-90. 
Influence  of   the  bull   in   breeding  milk-producing 
cows,  6491. 

Difficulty  of  procuring  bulls  bred  on  milk  pedigree 
lines,  6491. 

Value  of  export  cattle  trade  compared  with  export 
of  dairy  produce,  5491. 

DAIRY  FARMING  is  less  profitable  now  than  for- 
merly, 3107-39,  7460-2,  10280-2. 

DAIRY  INSPECTOR,  duties  of.  602.  See  also 
"  Dairies  Order." 

DAIRY  LECTURES.  That  they  be  given  by  Depart- 
ment in  urban  districts,  5178-87. 

DAIRYMEN  should  be  required  to  keep  list  of  cus- 
tomers, and  of  suppliers,  3086-9,  6722-3. 

As  to  keeping  list  of  emplovees'  addresses, 
3358-62,  3797-9,  6724-7. 

Injury  to  permanent  dairymen  by  the  "  cuckoo  " 
milkman,  8464. 

Notification  of  disease  among  their  employees 
and  cattle  should  be  compulsory  on  certain 
specified  persons,  e.g.  M.O.H.  and  veterinary 
inspector,  notification  fee  to  be  paid  to  the 
dairyman,  8945-9. 

DAIRY  PRODUCE.  Value  of  exports  compared  with 
that  of  the  export  cattle  trade,  5491. 

DAIRY  TRADE. 

Adversely  affected  by  the  cattle  trade,  826,  2166, 
7405-8. 

Beef  encouraged  at  the  expense  of  milk,  7310-12, 

7405-8,  8471,  8486,  10630-1,  10901. 
More  valuable  than  raising  stores,  835-6. 
Risks  of  carrying  on,  5836,  6842,  5851-3. 
Exacting  nature  of  the  work,  10483-7. 
Scarcitv  of  efficient  labour  in  connection  with  dairv 
business,    811-3,    3802-6,    4429-32,  8447-53, 
11717-22. 
Wages  paid,  8478-82. 

Witness  who  gave  up  dairying  because  of  diffi- 
culty of  getting  labour  (Poyntzpass),  10853-6. 
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DAIRY  TRADE— continued. 

No    difficulty   in    getting    dairy  workers  (Belfast), 
7507-18;  (Newtownards),  8622-4. 
Contra,  7571-5,  9249-52:   (Newrv  and  district), 
10488-96. 

Scarcity  of  dairy  labour  duo  to  low  wages,  1006-7; 

the  Labourers'  Acts,  1008-10;  and  the  "Workmen's 

Compensation  Act,  1017-20. 
Suggestion  that  the  Government  send  boys  to  farms 

instead  of  to  industrial  schools,  8447,  8483-5. 

DAIRY  TRADE,  DUBLIN. 

Difference  betiveen  trade  to-day  and  thirty  years  ago. 

Better  grains,  cheaper  cattle,  labour,  and  fodder; 
better  price  for  milk,  3107-30,  3343. 

Cost  of  grazing  increased,  3133-5. 

Price  of  fattened  cow  less,  3136-9. 

Lack  of  adequate  remmieration  'has  reduced 
number  of  eowkeepers,  3140,  3167-8. 

The  Dairies  Order  not  responsible  for  driving 
men  out  of  the  trade,  3167-8,  5295-8. 

The  Order  should  be  uniformly  enforced  every- 
where to  prevent  unfair  competition,  3173-7, 
3190-6. 

■Increased  cost  of  cowkeeping  in  recent  years, 
3731-69,  3920-33. 
See  also  "  Hatch,  Josepli,"  and  "  Young,  John." 
Lack  of  public  encouragement  of  tuberculin-tested 

herds,  3179-83,  3200. 
Cheap  price  of  milk  is  the  consumer's  chief  con- 
sideration, 3183,  3200-4. 
Small  men  with  families  more  suitable  than  societies 

for  dairy  trade,  3800-1,  3870-84,  5348-53. 
As  to  carrying  pig-feed  in  empty  milk  vessels,  5337-8; 

(Belfast  and  district,  8283-8!) 
Difficulty  of   carrying   on   dairv  trade   in  Dublin, 
5266-8,  5339-42. 

DAIRY  WORKERS.    Should  be  speciaUy  educated  as 
to  the  preventability  of  tuberculosis,  9014. 

DAIRYING,  WINTER.    See  "Winter  Dairying." 

DENMARK. 

Operations  of  the  Copenhagen  Milk  Supply  Company. 
Genesis,  3990. 

Rules  for  supplying  milk  to  Company — dealing 
with  feeding,  calving,  and  housing  of  cattle, 
treatment  of  milk,  health  of  employees,  etc., 
3990. 

Frequent   veterinary    inspection  liy  Company's 

surgeons,  3990. 
Milk  kept  constantly  at  low  temperature,  3991. 
Pasteurisation  not  approved,  3992. 
Bottled  milk,  3993;  delivered,  3995. 
Cleansing  of  milk  vessels,  3994. 
Infants'  milk,  preparation,  3996;  and  delivery, 

3998. 

The  Busck  milkiiig  pail  for  reducing  temperature 

of  milk,  merits  of,  3997. 
Prices  of  Company's  milk,  3999;  price  paid  to 

producer,  4000. 
Growing  public  demand  for  good  milk,  4001. 
Company  not  subsidised,  and  dividend  limited  to 
five  per  cent.,  4002-6;  bears  certain  expenses 
of  production,  4009-12;  and  has  its  own  ice- 
making  plant,  4016-20. 
Improvement  in  dairy  herds  by  breeding  from  bulls  of 

good  milking  strain,  7344. 
Tuberculin  test;  grant  by  Danish  Government  for 
application  of,  3363-8. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE,  IRELAND. 
Re  Creameries. 

Efforts  to  abolish  dirty  milk,  2388. 

Has  no  legal  control  over  creameries,  2389-96,  2405, 
3481-6. 

Is  concerned  with  the  commercial,  not  the  public 
health,  side  of  creameries,  2397-2400,  3431. 

Inducements  to  creameries  to  be  visited  by  Depart- 
ment's instructors,  2637-48. 

Plans  of  creameries  supplied  and  advice  given  re 
buildings,  2658-73. 

Re  Dairies  Order. 

Proposed  supervision   by,  of   all   places  where  live 

stock  is  kept,  209-211. 
Supervising  cowsheds  and  cattle  under  Dairies  Order, 

by  Department's  officers,  3497-500. 
Should  be  the  licensing  authority  for  dairymen,  645. 


Re  Cattle  Disease. 

Experiments  undertaken  to  check  contagious  abor- 
tion, 5367. 

Tuberculosis  in  cattle;  conditions  on  which  the 
Department  is  prepared  to  help  farmers  stamp 
out,  5624. 

Encouragement  of  tuberculin -tested  herds  by,  2562. 

Re  Cattle  Breeding. 

Improvement  effected  by  Department  in  live  stock 

exported  to  England,  5401-2. 
Department's  cattle  scheme  for  the  improvement  of 
live  stock  described,  5407. 
Tab  ular  statement  showing  number  of  premiums 
given  each  year  since  1900,   and  breeds  of 
cattle  subsidised,  p.  177. 
Loans  made  by,  to  small  farmers  to  purchase  premium 
bulls,  5418. 

Inspectors  are  willing  to  advise  farmers  what  bull 
to  buy,  5423. 

Complaints  that  the  use  of  premium  bulls  of  non- 
milking  strain  has  caused  a  shortage  of  milk 
production,  3287-96,  7272-6,  7310-2  7323-6, 
7401-8,  8420-1,  8599-93,  8599-8603,  8621, 
9111-4,  9325,  9533-54,  9564-85,  10423-4 
10430-1. 

Contra,  11509-10.  11621,  11761-84,  11884-7. 

Reply  to  allegation  that  Department's  premium  bulls 
are  responsible  for  a  decrease  in  the  milk  suddIv 
5435-43.  ^ 

Sale  of  Galloway  bulls  by  Department,  5435. 

Re  Milk  Production. 

Encouragement  of  production  of  winter  milk,  2559-61. 

Da,iry  cattle  registration  scheme  for  improving  milk- 
ing qualities  of  Irish  cows,  see  "  Dairy  Cattle 
Registration  Scheme.'" 

Cow-testing  associations  encouraged  bv  Department 
5491-5502,  11552-9. 

The  season  of  calving  as  an  mfiuence  in  the  yield  of 
milk,  Department's  experiments,  5503-8. 

Improvement  of  goats ;  Department's  proposed  scheme 
for,  5524-6. 

Proposed   use  of  Departmental  funds  to  purchase 

milch  cows  for  labourers,  3373-3403. 
Complaints  that  Department's  premium   bulls  are 
responsible  for  the  deterioration  of  the  milk 
yielding  properties  of  cows — see  above. 
What  has  been  done  in  Denmark,  7344. 
Premium  bulls  should  have  a  milk  strain,  10425-9 

10447,  10585-8. 
The  Department  should  breed  bulls  of  milking  strain 

to  mate  with  farmers'  good  milking  cows,  6293-5. 
The  Department  are  not  doing  anything  to  induce 

farmers  to  breed  a  milking  strain,  10601-29. 
The  Department  should  offer  premiums  and  prizes 
^  for  bulls  ofi  a  milking  strain,  7448-53. 
The  Department  should  insist  on  Ulster  County  Com- 
mittees buying  more  bulls  of  milking  strain,  7282-9. 
The  premium  for  registered  dairy  bulls  should  be 

mcreased,  9558-61,  10632-43. 
That  Department's  premium  be  given  to  cows,  not 

bulls,  to  prevent  slaughter  of  good  milch  cows, 

5708-11. 

To  cheek  slaughter  of  milch  cows  at  end  of  milking 
season.  Department  should  offer  inducements 
to  dairymen  to  keep  their  best  cows,  8490. 
See  also  "  Bulls." 

Sundry. 

Butter  making  instruction  scheme  described,  5521. 
Suggestion  that  Department  test  Mr.  Falls'  process 
for  preserving  milk,  5898,  5990. 

Dairy  lectures,  that,  be  given  by  the  Department  in 
urban  districts,  5178-87. 

DIARRHCEA. 

Summer  diarrhoea   caused   by   flies   infecting  milk 
333;  by  dirty  milk,  6408-10. 
Infantile  diarrhoea  caused  by  infected  milk,  374, 
488,  4104;  by  pasteurised  milk,  456. 

DIETARY  of  the  people  changed. 

Porridge  and  milk  are  preferable  to  bread  and  tea 
16H2,  2156-65. 
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DIPHTHERIA. 

Caused  by  infected  milk,  6879-81;  doubtful,  376-7, 
485-6,  785. 

Existence  of  diphtheria  carriers,  1165,  6096,  6328-33; 
test  for  detection  of,  6307-8,  6755-7. 

DISEASE. 

Immunisation  against,  how  caused,  6884. 

Failure  to  notify  infectious  disease  in  houses  where 

milk  was  sold,  5652-8. 
Suspected  in  milk  vendor's  house,  power  to  inspect, 

6178-7. 

Existing  legislation  to  prevent  spread  of,  by 
"  carriers  "  needs  modernising,  6296-300. 

Infectious;  provisions  in  Public  Health  Act,  1907,  rc 
notification  of,  6298. 

Among  dairyman's  family,  employees,  or  cattle;  pro- 
posed compulsory  notification  of  by  certain  persons, 
notification  fee  to  be  paid  to  dairyman,  8945-9. 

Infantile  maladies  caused  bv  unclean  or  impure 
milk,  4990-8,  5077-80. 

DISEASES  OF  COWS. 
List  of,  786. 

Contagious  abortion — see  "  Contagious.'' 
White  scour — see  W. 

Tuberculosis  not  common  among  Irish  dairv  cattle, 
847-849. 

Mastitis  and  tubercular  mastitis;  difficulty  of  dis- 
tinguishing between,  1241-4. 

Abscesses  or  milk  boils  on  the  udder,  how  spread, 
1225-7. 

Udder  troubles  are  a  serious  danger  to  public  health, 

8895,  8947-53. 
Unhygienic   surroundings  a  cause  of  disease,  747, 

757-762,  1042-3. 
Tillage  banishes  disease  from  stoclc,   742,  822-823, 

838-846. 

DISEASES  PREVENTION  ACT,  1892 :  INFECTIOUS. 
Insufficient  powers  conferred  on  medical  officers  of 
health  rc  infectious  diseases  in  relation  to  milk, 
6326-7,  6502. 

DISEASE,  OUTBREAKS  OF,  CAUSED  BY  INFEC- 
TED MILK. 

Infectious  diseases  which  may  be  caused  by  infected 
milk  : — 

Typhoid,  374,  378. 
Tuberculosis,  374. 

Infantile  diarrhoea,  374,  488.  ' 
Diseases  aliout  which  doubt  exists  : — 

Diphtheria,  376-377,  485-486. 
Scarlatina,  487. 

Outbreaks  of  disease  caused  by  : — 

Milk  226-228,  11062-9. 
Separated  milk,  142-143,  483. 
Dirty  milk,  285. 

Outbreaks  at  : — 

Clontarf,  354,  480-482,  620,  628-638. 
Kilworth,  380. 
Glasnevin,  620-623. 
Howth,  620,  639. 

Belfast,  6081,  6093-6102,  6496-6504. 
Castlereagh  Rural   District,  9083. 

Outbreak  of  diphtheria  attributed  to  milk  supplv, 
Belfast,  6755. 

Outbreak  traced  to  typhoid  carrier,  7993-8,  8677-80. 

Outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  in  Newry  in  1911;  milk 

supply  suspected  as  the  cause,  but  case  not  proTed, 

11175-92,  11305-11. 

Other  causes  than  milk  suggested  as  the  cause  of 
infectious  disease,  when  milk  is  blamed,  9468-9. 

Creameries  capable  of  disseminating  infectious  dis- 
eases, 64,  142-3,  483,  2418. 

Outbreaks  of    enteric  •  fever  traced    to  milk  from 
creameries,  226. 

DRIED  MILK. 
Use  of,  337,  338. 

Is  the  best  substitute  for  fresh  milk;  least  liable  to- 
contamination,  1631-50,  1669-70. 


DRIED  IslYLiK— continued. 

Suitable  for  babies,  1633. 
Process  of  manufacture,  1634. 

Nutritive  properties  are  not  materially  affected  by 

heat  in  preparation,  1635,  1689. 
Cost,  1643,  1645-6,  1651. 
Method  of  preparation,  1644. 
Liabilitj'  to  adulteration,  1651-9. 

On  sale  in  Dublin,  1667-8;  limited  use  of  in  Belfast,. 

6264-7,  7808-10. 
Experience  as  to,  2612-5. 

DUBLIN. 

Corporation  staff  of  inspectors  in  connection  with 

milk  supply,  1188-91,  1541-69. 
Superiority  of  Dublin  to  country  milk  in  point  of  : — 

(a)  Cleanliness,  190-1,  1070-3;  cause,  209. 

(b)  Quality,  243-5;  cause,  243,  269. 
Improved  condition  of  present-day  dairy  yards,  193, 

234,  1216-9,  1570-2,  3166;  milkers,  3164-5,  3319; 
milk  vessels,  3162. 
Inspection  and  condition  of  cows,  1222-9;  cowsheds, 
1266-9. 

Unsuitable  sites  of  cowsheds,  1270-2. 
Inspection  of  train-borne  milk  to  ensure  cleanliness, 
1807-11,  1344-7. 
Need  of  bacteriological  examination,  1812-6. 
No  protection  at  present  against  use  of  tubercu- 
lar milk,  1377-84,  1466-9,  5718-37. 
Corporation  regulations  to  ensure  cleanliness  rc  milk 
production  : — 

(a)  Milking  with  clean  hands,  235. 

(b)  Cows'  udders  to  be  washed  before  milking, 
236,  1262. 

■   (c)  Washing  appliances  for  milkers,  237,  1367-9. 

(d)  Milk  must  be  covered,  332-6. 

(e)  Use  of  overalls  by  milkmen  required,  1273-80. 

Price  of  milk,  retail,  271,  5327;  wholesale,  3275-7, 
3383-6. 

Quantity  of  milk  coming  into,  yearly,  302,  1293-5. 
Reasons  for  declension  of  milk  supplv  coming 

into  Dublin,  1293-1800,  1522-31. 
Counterbalancing  supply,  1390-1408. 
Objection  to  obtaining  country  milk  for  Dublin 
supply,  3890-5,  3966-78. 
Statistics  as  to  cows,  cowsheds,  milkshops,  and  milk- 
sellers.  1192-6. 
Financial  standing  of  dairymen  in  Dublin,  1417-21. 
Removal  of  dairy  cows  outside  city  not  advocated, 
unless   under  exceptional   circumstances,  1574-8, 
3255-74. 

Difference  in  Dublin  dairy  trade  to-day  and  thirty 

years  ago,  3107-3144. 
Increased  cost  of  cowkeeping  in  recent  years,  3731-69. 

3920-33. 

Milk  appreciated  as  a  food  by  artisan  class  in,  8711-20. 
Children  of  Dublin  poor  do  not  get  sufficient 
milk,  4054-7;  reasons — poverty  and  ignorance, 
4058-9,  4066-75. 
Milk  records  not  kept  in,  3280-6,  3848-9. 
Dublin  market;  better  class  of  cows  exhibited  in,  ten 

years  ago,  4740-7. 
Sitric  Road  Depot  for  supply  of  pasteurised  milk, 
4962-5;  (see  also  "  Pasiteiirixation 

DUBLIN,  NORTH,  RURAL  DISTRICT. 
Number  of  dairies  and  cows  in,  4674-85. 
Administration  of  Dairies  Order,  5992-6007. 

DUBLIN  SOUTH,  RURAL  DISTRICT. 

Enforcement  of  Dairies  Order  in,  4581-99;  and  con- 
sequent improved  conditions,  4593. 

Complaints  of  outside  authorities  as  to  milk  pro- 
duced in,  4620-35. 

Absence  of  palpably  tuberculous  cows  in,  4644-8. 

Number  of  dairies  and  cows  in,  4674-85. 

Cases  of  tuberculin-tested  herds  in,  4772-4817. 

DUNLEATH,  LADY.  , 

Goats  as  a  means  of  supplying  cottagers  with  milk 

all  the  year  round,  1985,  1999,  2019-26. 
Most  suitable  breed  for  Ireland,  2000-1,  2098-2100, 

1965-6. 

Introduction  of  new  and  improved  breeds,  1936-48. 
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DUNLEATH.  IjADY— continued. 

Milk  records  of  the  new  and  the  Irish  breeds,  1949-55. 
Relative  value  of  goat's  and  cow's  milk,  1956-8. 
Rearing    and    feeding    of    goats,    1967-76,  2001-5, 

2008-16,  2036-7,  2052-7,  2078-84. 
Cost  of  goats  of  improved  breeds,  1977-9,  1985-8, 

2029,  2093-4. 
Purchase  of,  on  instalment  plan,  2004. 
Prizes  as  an  inducement  to  improved  breeding,  1980. 
Proposed  establishment  of  goat  premium  stations, 

2030-1. 

Goat's  milk  not  suitable  for  creamery  purposes,  1992, 
1995,  2032. 

Time   of  kidding,    and   period   of  lactation,  1999, 

2048-51,  2069-77. 
Age  of  mating,  2089-91. 

Goats    as    a    preventive    of    abortion    in  cattle, 

2059-2063a,  2116. 
Cost  of  carriage  of  goats  by  rail,  2106-10. 

DUNLOP,  J.  B.,  M.R.C.V.S. 

Flies  as  a  cause  of  disease,  2682. 

Hygienic  measures  in  handling  milk  suggested,  2682. 

Infectious  disease  more  rife  among  cattle  if  fed  on 

badlv  saved  food,  2684. 
Application  of  the  Widal  test,  2685. 

DUST  will  not  carry  typhoid  bacilli,  6847-8. 


E. 

ENGLISH,  THOMAS    (Wholesale    milk  distributor, 
Belfast,  and  member  of  the  Belfast  Corporation). 

Deals  with  up  to  2000  gallons  daily,  9380;  the  milk 
comes  entirely  from  outside  Belfast,  9374, 
9381-5. 

There  is  sometimes  reason  to  complain  of  the 
manner  of  railway  carriage,  9382;  and  some- 
times of  want  of  cleanliness,  9375,  9386;  but 
such  cases  are  becoming  fewer,  9375. 

A  suitable  type  of  can  is  coming  into  use, 
9388-9. 

Pasteurises  the  milk,  9.373,  0398-9400;  at  a 
temperature  of  180  degrees,  9390,  9480-7.  At 
first  the  milk  was  not  popular,  9378;  but  now 
there  is  no  difficulty,  9379,  9475-9.  Costs, 
9393-5. 

Treatment  to  prevent  contamination  in  dis- 
tribution, 9454-8. 

From  experience  does  not  think  pasteurisation  injures 

the  milk,  9391. 
Also  sells  unpasteurised  milk,  9396;  the  retail  price 

is  usually  the  same  as  for  pasteurised  milk,  9401-3, 

9450-3. 

Milk  not  appreciated,  even  when  there  is  money  to 

buy  it,  9407-17. 
The  poorer  districts  of  Belfast  are  not  supplied  with 
inferior  milk,  9418. 
Milk  is  often  contaminated  in  the  home,  9419-23. 
Cleanliness  is  enforced  in  the  shops,  9441-7. 
Separated  milk,  sale  of,  in  Belfast,  9424-36. 

Does  not  lead  to  the  adulteration  of  whole  milk 
9495-8. 

There  are  no  milk  distributing  barrows  in  Belfast, 

9437-40,  9465-7. 
Makes  no  bacterial  test  of  the  milk,  9459-61. 
There  is  no  need  of  a  municipal  dairy,  9462-4. 
Suggests  other  causes  than  milk,  when  the  spread  of 

infectious  disease  is  attributed  to  the  milk  supply, 

9468-9. 

Leaves  the  inspection  of  milk  to  the  local  authorities, 
9488-91,  9508-10;  but  communicates  with  the 
Public  Health  Authoritv  in  cases  of  adulteration, 
9492-4. 

Recommends  inspection  from  a  central  authority, 
9502,  9506-10. 

In  adminstering  the  Dairies  Order,  instruction  as 
well  as  directions  should    be    given   to  farmers, 

9503-  4. 

Buttermilk  and  cream  should  come  under  the  Order, 

9504-  7. 

Milk  from  small  farmers  is  not  of  poorer  quality, 
9499;  but  is  sometimes  mixed  during  the  winter 
months,  9399. 


ESTATES  COMMISSIONERS. 

Out-offices  to  cottages  on  holdings  provided  by, 
unsuitable  as  dairies,  112-7. 

Suggestion  that  the,  advance  money  to  tenant  pur- 
chasers for  cowsheds  and  dairies,  2179-81. 

Power  of  the,  to  reserve  "cow-plot"  for  common  use 
of  labourers  on  sale  of  an  estate,  2177. 

Suggestion  that  a  larger  area  for  (a)  grazing,  (b) 
cropping,  be  reserved,  2205-7. 


F. 


FALLS,  THOMAS,  J. P. 


Refers  to  process  for  preserving  milk,  freed  from 
impurities  and  of  uniform  quality,  5896-5913,  5945, 
5957. 

Cost  of  plant,  5900,  5924-8,  5949-54. 

The  process  is  at  present  in  the  experimental  stage, 
5914-8,  5929-36,  5956-91. 

Suggestion  that  the  Department  should  test  the 
process,  5898,  5990. 

The  bottled  milk  could  be  stored  and  retailed  like 
groceries,  5919-23,  5943. 

Milk  treated  by  the  process  cannot  be  used  for  butter- 
making  or  separating,  5939-53,  5981. 


FARMER   AND  LABOURER. 

See  "  Labourer." 


Relations  between. 


FAWCETT,  FREDERICK  P.  (Clerk  to  the  Rathmines 
Urban  District  Council,  Dublin). 
Licensing,     instead     of     registering,  dairykeepers 

necessary,  with  power  to  cancel  licence,  2691-2. 
Grazing  land  for  dairy  cows  should  be  subject  to 
licence,   to    ensure    proper    water   supply,  2692, 
2788-90. 

Enforcement  of  Dairies  Order  in  Rathmines  Town- 
ship, 2693,  2709-12. 

Inadequate  fines  on  convictions,  2694,  2701-4. 

Publication  of  convictions  in  newspapers  at  defen- 
dant's expense  suggested,  2694-2700. 

Inti-oduction  of  fresh  cow  into  a  dairy  yard  should 
be  notified  to  local  authority,  2705. 

Need  of  inspection  of  cows  at  fairs  to  detect  tuber- 
culosis, 2705,  2763-4. 

Restrictions  on  compulsory  slaughter  of  tuberculous 
cows,  2706. 

Exposure  of  milk  for  sale  :  evasion  of  the  law  as  to, 
2713. 

All  milk  on  licensed  premises  should  be  considered 
as  exposed  for  sale,  2713-7,  2731-3,  2765-7. 
Separation   of    dairy   shop    and  dwellinghouse 
desirable,  2756-9. 
Refusal  to  give  sample  of  milk  to  avoid  prosecution 
for    adulteration,    that    maximum    fine    for,  be 
removed,  2718-9. 

Dairies  Order  should  be  administered  by  a  Central 
Authority,  2734-8;  and  independent  local  veterinary 
inspectors  appointed,  2761-2. 

No  power  to  inspect  cows  leaving  the  district  in  the 
summer,  2739-49. 

Desires  power  for  Council  to  inspect  cows  and  bvres, 
outside  district,  2739,  2781. 

FINES. 

For  breaches  of  the  Dairies  Order  and  Bye-laws  there- 
under. 

For  not  registering  as  a  milk-vendor,  Dublin, 

nominal  penalties,  1197-9. 
For    milking    cows    with    dirty    udders,  and 

attendants  milking  with  dirty  hands ;  inadequate 

penalties,  1262-5,  1404-6. 

For  neglecting  to  wear  overalls  when  milkiucr 
1275-6. 

For  dirty  vessels.    Fines  of  5s.  imposed,  though 
prosecutmg  solicitor's  fee  alone  was  10s.  6d., 

Other    cases;    inadequate    penalties,  805-809 

6074-80,8866-71,9129-30,9662. 
The    principal    punishment    is    publicity  and 

consequential  loss,  810,  2694-9,  6914.  " 
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FmBS^confinucd. 

The  magistrates  in  Belfast  co-operate  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Dairies  Order,  6912-3;  also  in  Newry 
district,  11448-52. 

Inconsiderable  fines  can  be  paid  without  financial 
loss,  8870-1,  and  are  not  deterrent,  8868,  0663-4. 

For  adulfcration  of  vjilk. 

Inadequate  fines,  2694,  6074-7,  6607-10.  6940-1, 
7920-1,  8059-74. 

Contra  (Belfast),  6916-9. 

For  adulteration  of  biitterm'Uf. 
Inadequate  fines,  2993-6. 

General. 

Inadequate  penalties  for  frauds  in  connection  with 
f(xid  supplies,  3479. 
Culpability  of  magistrates,  3479. 
Imprisonment,  not  fines,  necessary,  3479-80. 
Publication  of  conviction  in  newspapers  at  defendant's 

expense  suggested,  2699-2700. 
In  France  convicted  persons  are  required  to  put  a 
notice  of  conviction  in  their  windows,  1600,  2699, 
2783. 

FLIES  as  a  source  of  infection  of  milk,  333.  416-26, 
459-67,  2082,  6845-6. 

FLOOD,  JOHN  (Dairy  Inspector,  North  Dublin  Rural 
district). 

Adminiistration  of  the  Dairies  Order  in  the  district, 
5992-6007. 

The  Dairies  Order  has  restricted  the  sale  of  milk, 
6010-4. 

Difficulty  of  fretting  milk  unless  the  demand  is  con- 
tinuous, 6015-26. 
Farmers  object  to  goats,  6027-33. 

Exercises  no  supervision  over  cows  coming  from  the 
city  in  summer,  6040-2,  6047-62. 

FOOD  AND  DRUGS  INSPECTORS. 

Practice  as  to  appointment  of,  8095. 
Doubts  if  the  appointment  of  impaid  (Constabiilary) 
inspectors  is  advisable,  8349-55. 

FOOD     VALINE.      Instruction    given    in  National 
Schools  as  to  value  of  foods,  2299-2301. 
Value  of  milk  as  a  food  not  sufficiently  appreciated, 
4064-5,  4653-9,  4607,  6505-10,  6549-51,  6585,  6944, 
7253-6.  8524,  10860-3,  11081,  11205,  11.384,  11388- 
90,  11628-34,  12009-12,  12019. 
Due  to  ignorance,  725. 

Instruction  to  voung  mothers  on  the  subject  desirable, 
11393-6. 

Milk  producers  who  do  not  keep  enough  milk  for 

home  use,  11142-5. 
Its  value  should    be    taught    in    schools    and  by 

pamphlet?,  8525-7. 

G. 

GALLOWAY    BULLS.    Sale,  of,    by    Department  of 
Agriculture,  5435. 

GLASGOW  POLICE  AMENDMENT  ACT  of  1890. 

Powers  of  Glasgow  Corporation  under,  re  out- 
break of  infectious  disease  attributable  to  milk 
supply,  3086-9. 

GLASNEVIN   (ALBERT  AGRICULTURAL) 
COLLEGE. 

Milk  records  kept  at,  5435-43,  5460-3,  5477-8. 

Very  little  change  in  price  of  cows  bought  for,  in  last 
30  years,  .5444-53. 

The  cost  of  keeping  has  not  increased,  5454-9. 
GOATS. 

Experience  of  Lady  Dunleath  (pages  65-69)  and  Sir 
Richard  Barter  (pages  69-70)  as  breeders  of 
improved  breeds  of  goats. 

Number  of,  2524 

Prejudice  against,  because  of  destructive  habits, 
1945-8,  4248-50.  4571,  4613,  5875-80,  6027-33. 
10221-3,  11266. 


GOATS— continued. 

Tethering.,  2036-7,  5878. 

As  substitutes  for  cows  for  labourers,  1035-1038. 

As  a  means  of  supplying  (1)  cottagers  with  milk  all 

the  year   round,  1935,    1999,  2019-26;   (2)  rural 

districts,  3451-69,  3494-6,  4199-237. 
Milk  records  of  the  new  and  the  Irish  breeds,  1949-55. 
New  and  improved  breeds,  1936-48. 
Most  suitable  breed  for  Ireland,  2000-1,  2098-2100, 

1965-6,  2350,  2360-4. 
Department's  scheme  for  improvement  of,  5.524-6. 
Rearing    and   feeding  of,  1967-76  ,   2001-5,  2052-7. 

2078-84. 

Cost  of  itnproved  breeds,  1977-9,  1985-8,  2029,  2093- 
4,  2376. 

Purchase  on  instalment  plan,  2004. 
Prizes  as  an  inducement  to  improved  breeding,  1980. 
Prizes  given  for,  at  Newrv  Agricultural  Show,. 
11505-8. 

Goat  premiums  stations.    Proposed  establishment  of,. 

2030-1,  2278-80,  4222. 
Time  of  kidding,  and  period  of  lactation,  1999,  2048- 

51,  2069-77,  2121,  2365-72. 
Age  of  mating,  2089-91. 

As  a  preventive  of  abortion  in  cattle,  2059-63-A,  2116. 
Are  suceptible  to  tuberculosis,  63;  freedom  of,  from 

tuberculosis,  6369. 
Cost  of  carriage  by  rail,  2106-10,  10091-7. 
Appreciation  of  goats,  1978,  2126-8. 
Health.  2008-2015,  2131-2.  2371,  2379-80. 
Restriction  on  importation  of,  3451-6. 
Use  of  roadsides  by,  3459-69,  5882. 
Influence  locally  of  Ladv  Dunleath 's  improved  breed' 

of  goats,  8216-22. 

GOAT-KEEPERS. 

As  to  registration  of,  under  Dairies  Order,  1908,  62-3. 

GOAT'S  MILK. 

Comparison  with  cow's  milk,  340-343,  1965-8,  foot- 
note, p.  84. 

Good  quality  of,  5881,  6827. 

Danger  of  Maltese  fever  from,  6828-30. 

Goat's  milk  not  suitable  for  creamery  purposes,  1992,. 
1995,  2032. 

Contra,  2525-7. 

A  babv  should  be  kept  either  to  goats'  or  cows' 
milk,  11270. 

GORDON,  JAMES  SCOTT  (Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
and  Chief  Agricultural  Instructor  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction) . 

Milk  Production. 

Decreased  export  of  butter  in  1910  compared  with 
with  1907,  5357-67,  5373. 
Popularly  attributed  to  a  reduction  in  the  milk 
yield,  5357-61;  and  other  causes,  5367. 
Alleged  reduction  of  milk  supply  attributed  to  seven 

specified  causes,  5367. 
Contagin\is  abortion   less    prevalent    among  cattle,. 
5367. 

Wages  and  the  standard  of  living  have  risen  in  25 
years,  5370-2. 
But  this  would  not  account  for  the  reducefl 
export  of  butter,  5373-5,  5403-7;  nor  would 
the  sale  butter  through  the  parcels  post,  5377- 
82 ;  nor  would  the  sale  of  the  best  heifers  out 
of  the  country,  5383-7;  and  there  has  been  a 
steady  increase  in  the  number  of  milch  cows 
in  Ireland,  5392. 
Table  showing  reduced   milk  production  in  winter 

compared  with  summer,  5387. 
Number  of  milch  cows  in  Ireland  for  each  year  since 
1854,  5392. 

Number  and  value  of  cattle  exported,  1905  to  1910 

inclusive,  5392. 
Total  number  of  cattle  in  the  country,  1900  to  1910 

inclusive,  5394. 
Increased  number  of  calves  being  reared,  5394-5400; 

which  are  in  better  condition  than  formerly,  5401-2. 
Reduced  butter  export  due  to  the  milk  being  fed  to 

a  greater  number  of  calves,  5394;   and  in  more 

generous  quantities,  5401. 

Department's  Cattle  Scheme  for  the  Iniproretnent  of 
Live  Stock,  dcficribed,  5407. 

Statement  showing  number  of  premiums  gifven  each 
year  since  1900,  and  breeds  of  cattle  subsidised, 
page  177. 
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GORDON,  JAMES  SCOTT— miitiininl . 

Red'  Liiicolns  as  milkers  arc  not  better  than  Short- 

lioms,  and  are  dearer,  5409-14. 
lioans  made  by    Department  to  small   farmers  t« 

purchase  premium  bulls,  5418. 
Rate  of  insurance  for  bulls,  5418-22. 
Department  inspectors  are  willing  t^  advise  farmers 

what  bull  to  buy,  5423. 
Application  of  the  tuberculin  test  to  bull  rests  w  ith 

the  County  Committees,  5425-31. 
In  practice  the  premium    is   divided    between  the 

breeder  and  the  purchaser,  5482-4. 
Reply    to    the    allegation    that    the  Departmrnifs 

premium  bulls  are  responsible  for  a  decrease  in 

the  milk  supply,  5435-43. 

Drpai  i  menVs    Dairy  Cattle   lie ijixt ration    Scheme,  for 
improviiif]  the  milhing  qualities  of  Iriah  cattle, 
described,  5479-80,  5415-8. 
Keeping    milk    records    valuable    as    a    means  of 

eliminating  bad  milkers  from  a  herd,  5481. 
Alsfi  tests  should  be  made  to  ascertain  percentage  of 

butter  fat,  5482-90. 
InflTience  of  the  bull  in  breeding  milk-producing  cows, 
5491. 

Difliculty  of  prucui'ing  bulls  bri'd  on  mill';  pedigree 
lines,  5491. 

Value  of  export  cattle  trade  compared  with  export  of 

dairy  produce,  5491. 
Cow-testing  associations  oucouraged  by  the  Depart- 
ment, 5491-5502. 
The  season  of  calving  as  an  influence  in  the  vii'kl  of 
milk:  experiments  rr .  5503-8. 
Financial  results,  5509-21. 
Winter  dairying    profitable,   when     cow    gives  650 
gallons,  5503. 
Other  considerations  in  favour  of  winter  dairying, 
5514-16. 

Scheme  of  Instructimi  in  liutter-ituikinq .  described. 
5521. 

^^eans  of  rclicvitui  .scarcity.  Table  showing  number  of 
cows  in  each  County  of  Ireland  in  1902-1] . 
5522-3. 

Improvement  of  gf)ats;  ju-ojiosed  scheme  of  Depart- 
ment, 5524-6. 

Separated  milk;  analysis  of,  5527. 

Use  of  separated  milk  in  conjunction  with  other  foods 
as  a  food  for  animals,  5527-31. 

Difficulty  of  rural  labourers  to  procure  milk — causes, 
5532-4:  suggestions  to  meet  the  difficulty,  5542- 
5547. 

Areas  of  scarcity,  5532. 

Sale  oi  separated  milk  by  creameries,  5535-46. 
Question  raised  whether  the  Dairies  Order  should 

apply  1o  a  farmer  supplying   milk   to  labourers, 

5548-63. 

Suggested   co-operation   by  labourers    gray.ing  tli<'ir 

cows  on  a  com-mon  pasture,  5563-74. 
Milk-producing  and  milk-vending  by  local  authorities 

and  voluntary  associations  discussed,  5575-88. 

T iiberciilo.'iiii  in  Cattle. 

Experiments  of  the  Cheshire  Technical  Instruction 
Committee  in  1899,  5589. 
Proved  the  reliability  of  the  tuberculin  test,  5591. 
Need  of  bacteriological  examination  of  milk  to 

detect  tubercle  bacilli,  5591. 
Cow  without  apparently  diseased  udder  may  give 

tubercular  milk,  5591. 
Manipulation  of  the  udder  not  reliable  in  detect- 
ing tubercidous  udder,  5591-4. 
A  "piner"  may  be  emaciated  from  causes  other  than 

tuberculosis,  5596,  5600. 
Two  methods  of  discovering  tuberculous  cattle  : — 

(1)  By  bacteriological  examination  of  the  milk, 

and  tracing  the  tubercular  milk  to  the  cow : 

(2)  By  applving  the  tuberculin  test  to  all  cows. 

5601-22. 

As  to  condemnation  of  cows  with  diseased  udders, 
5605,  5614-7. 

To  stamp  out  tuberculosis  in  cattle  an  isolation  shod 

is  necessary,  5622. 
Deterrent  effect  of    increasing    the    valuation  on 

erection  of  new  bvres,  et<.'. ,  5623. 
Conditions  on  which  the  Department  is  prepared  to 

help  farmers  to  stamp  out  tuberculosis,  ,5624. 
Regulations   in   U.S.A.   re  sale  of  milk  a-nd  cream . 

.5624. 


GltAZING  for  labourers'  cows. 

Facilities     (Co.     IvMdare),     4385-95:  (Newry) 
11521-6. 

Lack  of  (Co.  Meath),.  4133,  4158-74. 

GREAT   SOUTHERN  AND  WESTERN  RAILWAY 
,  (Ireland). 

No  complaints  have  been  received  as  to  the  means 
of  carriage  and  handling  of  milk,  9942-9,  9967-8, 
9976-8,  10081-90. 
The  Company  have  refrigerating  vans  for  the  carriagi^ 
of  butter,  9950,  9963-6.  ' 
The  extra  cost  of  ice  deters  persons  from  using 
them  usually,  9951-9. 
Refrigerating  cars  for  carriage  of  milk  have  iievei- 
been  asked  for,  9960-2. 
But  the  Company  would  consider  the  expediency 
of  providing  them  if  necessary,  10046-50. 
There  is  a  special  milk  van  on  trains  that  carry  milk, 
10010-20. 

Contamination  in  transit  by  rail,  10021-7,  9976-8. 
Tampering  with  milk  wtiile  in  Company's  charge 
unlikely,  10042-5. 
Special  rates  for  milk  for  maniifacturing  purposes  in 

I-imerick  district,  9979-87. 
The    Company   do  not   refuse  to  accept   any  cans 
because    of    their   condition,  9969-75,  9996-7, 
10006-9. 

Dirty  cans  or  milk  have   not  been  noticed  bv 
Company's  employees,  9988-94,  9999-10000.  ' 
The  Company,  as  common  carriers,  are  not  liable  to 
provide  a  place  for  the  transfer  of  milk  Ui  carts, 
or  for  taking  samples.  10030-41. 
The  Company  would  not  object  to  receive  milk  in 

locked  cans.  10051-3,  10006-9. 
Difficultv  of  loading  milk-cans  in  twn-tier  waggons. 

9961-2,  10067-80. 
Quantity  of  milk  earrie<l  over  Company's  svstem  to 

Dublin,  10063-6. 
Sale  of  milk  bv  emjilovees  of  the  Company,  3213-7, 
9928-33. 

GHi:(iG,  JAMES,  M.R.C.V.S.  (Veterinary  Inspector, 
Holywowl  Urban  District,  and  member  of  the 
Belfast  Corporation). 
Want  of  appreciation  of  the  value  of  milk,  7253-6. 
Cases  of  cows  with    suspected    tuberculous  udders 

discovered  at  inspections,  7257-65. 
Favours  licensing  of  cows-keepers.  7266-8. 
Attributes  shortage  of  milk  in  Counties  Antrim  an<l 
Down  to  breeding  from  Shorthorn   bulls  of  non- 
milking  strain,  7272-6,  7323-6., 
lieef  improved  at  the  expense  of  milk,  7310-2. 
Milk    records    are   essential   to   establish    the  milk 

pedigree  <if  bvdl  calves,  7277-81. 
What  has  been  done  in  Denmark  by  using  liulls  witi: 

good  milking  strain.  7344. 
The  Department    should    insist    on   Ulster  County 
Committees  b\iying  more  bulls  of  milking  strain, 
7282-9. 

The  Uairie.f  Order. 

The  advantage  of  having  local  officers  supervised 

by  independent  superior  inspectors,  7291-7. 
Need    of   central    control    to.  secure  uniform 

administration,  7299-7302. 
Respective    duties     of    lay     and  pT'ofessional 
inspectors,  7303-5. 
The   Bang  method   of  staippiug  out  tuberculosis  in 

cattle  described,  7313-6. 
Clinically,  diseased  cows  are  a  danger  to  persons  and 

anirrials  using  their  milk,  7317. 
The.  £10  compensation  limit  for  slaughter  of  cows 

should  be  raised,  7318-22. 
W  inter  dairying  is  only  profitable  when  average  yield 

|ier  cow  is  over  600  gallons  7335-9. 
Improvements  effected  in  milk  producti(;n  under  the 

Dairi.es  Order,  7348-60. 
Tuberculosis  in  cattle  is  on  the  increase,  7366-7. 
(^)ualifications  to  be  re(|ui)'ed   of  a  Dairv  Inspector, 
7376-8. 

Milk  is  not  procurable  in  the  hilly  districts  of  Comities 

Down  and  Antrim  in  wintei',  9694-5. 
Prefers  the  old  Irish  cow  to  goats  for  these  district's,, 

9694-8. 

?iroves  votes  of  thanks    to    the    members    of  the 
Comrni,s,sion .  9702. 

CUINNESS'S  BREWERY.  Evidence  of  Chief  Medical 
:    ,  Officer  of.  p,,  163..  ■  ■■         ■    •      .  • 

Bottled  milk   supplied   to  <'tnployees  at  3.Jd.  a 
quart,  5043-54. 
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H. 

HARUIS,  JOHN  G.  (Chief  Assistant  to  the  Town 
Clerk,  Belfast). 
Reads  extracts  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Public  Health 
Committee,  Belfast,  supplementary  to  the  corres- 
pondence read  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Bell  (q-v.),  Chairman 
of  the  Belfast  Rural  District  Council,  as  to  tracing 
an  outbreak  of  diphtheria  in  Belfast  city  to  milk 
supplied  from  the  Rural  District,  970T. 

HATCH,  .lOSEPH,  J.P.  (President  of  the  Dublin  Cow- 
keepers  and  Dairymen's  Association,  Dublin). 
Difference  existing  between  the  Dublin  dairy  trade 
thirty  years  ago  and  to-day  : — 

Better  grains;  cheaper  cattle,  labour,  and  fodder, 

and  better  price  for  milk,  8107-30,  3843. 
Cost  of  grazing  increased,  3133-5. 
The  price  of  the  fattened  cow  was  less,  3186-0. 
J^ack  of  adequate    renumeration    has    reduced  the 
the  number  of  cow-keepers,  3140-4,  3107-8,  3185- 
90,  3219-20. 

5von-profe.ssional    inspectors    inider    the  Cowsheds 

Order  not  desirable.  3145-51. 
Tuberculosis  in  cattle  in  Dublin  district,  3152-9. 
Improvements  in  cleanly  production  of  milk  under 

the  Dairies  Order,  3160-6. 
The  Order  is  i\ot  resjjonsible  for  driviing  men  out  of 

the  trade,  3107-8. 
lie  compensation  for  slaughter  of  tuberculous  cows, 

3169-72. 

The  Oi'der  should  be  uniformh  enforced  everywhere 
to  prevent  imfair  competition,  3173-7,  3190-6. 

r^ack  of  public  encouragement  to  have  herds  tuber- 
culin tested,  3179-83,  3200. 

Cheapness  of  price  is  the  chief  consideration  with 
purchasers,  3183,  3200-4. 

Contamination  of  milk  in  private  houses,  3183-4. 

Sanitary  inspectors  should  not  be  dairy  inspectors, 
3197-9. 

Restaurants  selling  milk  produced  on  their  own  farms 
should  come  under  the  Dairies  Order,  3190-6. 
3205-8. 

"Nursery  milk"  supplied  at  enhanced  price,  3221. 
Licensing,    instead    of  registering,    dairy  premises 

would  benefit  the  trade,  3224-9. 
Co-operative  dititribution  of  milk  by  Dublin  dairymen 

not  probable,  3230-1. 
Sale  of  milk  by  one  dairyman  to  another  to  supply 

shortage;  difficulty  of  preventing,  3232-3. 
Dishonest  employees:  dairymati's  reputation  at  the 

mercy  of,  3234. 
Need  of   inspection    by    city  authorities    of  cows 

supplying  milk  for  the  city.  8249-53. 
Objections  to  removing  city  dairy  cows  to  the  country 

just  outside  the  city,  3255-74. 
Wholesale  price  of  country  milk  in  Dublin,  3275-7, 

3333-6. 

Milk  yield  of  cows,  to-day  and  formerly;  no  data 
forthcoming,  3280-6. 
Deterioration  because  of  change  of  breed,  3287- 
96. 

Difference  in  inorning  and  evening  milk,  3301-5. 
Possibility  of  pure  milk  being  under  legal  standard 

for  fats,  3307-14. 
Tuberculin  test  and  difficulties  of  buving  cows  subject 

to,  3315-8. 

Milkers.     Housing  and  water  supplv  for,   when  in 

the  country,  3328-32. 
Objection  to  leaving  milk  vessels  in  the  shop,  3344-5. 
Typhoid  carriers;  the  trade  would  assist  to  prevent 

employment  of,  3344-9. 

Registration  of  addresses  of  dairvrnen's  employees, 
3358-62. 

Tuberculin  test:  grant  h\  Danish  Government  for 
application  of.  3363-8. 

HAYES,  MISS  HONORIA  M.   (Sanitary  Sub-Officer, 
Rathmines  Urban  District). 

Dairies  which  have  been  closed  by  the  enforcement 
of  bye-laws  have  been  replaced  by  others,  2982. 

Proper  cleansing  of  milk  vessels,  taps,  etc.,  gradually 
effected,  29B4-5. 

Milk  is  kept  covered  tc)  exclude  flies,  2984;  drainage 
of  the  premises  inspected,  2985. 

Any  portion  of  the  house  in  which  milk  is  stored 
should  be  open  for  inspection,  2985-9,  3046. 


HAYES,  MISS  HONORIA  M.—contuuied. 

Buttermilk;  foreign  bodies  found  in  a  sample  of, 
2990. 

Buttermilk  churns;  brass  indicators  in,  should  not 

be  allowed,  2992,  3015. 
Milk  sold  out  of  kitchens:   difficulty   of  obtaining 

samples,  2996. 
Milk  kept  in  a  store  adjoining  a  milk-shop  cannot  be 

sampled,  because  not  exposed  for  sale,  3000. 
Skimmed  milk  for  sale  should  be  suitably  labelled, 

3002. 

Urban  authority  cannot  supervise  milkers  and  milk 
vessels  during  summer,  if  outside  the  district, 
3005-9. 

Legal  standard  for  buttermilk,  3011-2. 
Instruments  designed    for  examination    of  churns, 
3015. 

HENRY,  R.  W.    (Agricidturist,  -Jerrettspass.  County 
Armagh). 

The  Dairies  Order  is  enforced  in  Newry  No.  2  rural 
district,  and  is  appreciated  bv  the  farmers,  10407- 
12,  10469,  10497-502. 
To  have  good  quality  of  milk  there  must  be  proper 

breeding  in  the  cow,  10413-21. 
The  milk-producing  quality  of  cows  has  decreased, 
10422 ;  due  to  breeding  from  Shorthorns  of  a 
non-milking  strain,  10423-4  10480-1. 
The  price  of  cows  has  increased,  10521-5,  10589- 
40. 

Pnvmium  bulls  should  have  a  milk  strain,  10425-9. 
10447,  10585-8. 
Favours  the  Shorthorn    (with   milk  strain)  for 
breeding,  10526-38. 
The  Department  are  not  doing  anything  to  induce 
farmers  to  breed  a  milking  strain,  10601-29. 
Beef   is  encouraged  at   the   expense    of  milk, 
10630-1. 

An  equal  premium  should  be  offered  for  dairy 
bulls  as  for  bulls  for  stores,  10632-43. 
Keeps  milk  records  under  the  Department's  scheme, 

10432-47,  10571-85,  10680-5. 
Has  found  the  tuberculin  test  reliable,  10455-60. 

Would  apply  the  test,  and  gradually  weed  out 
tuberculosis  m  dairy  cows,  10461-4. 
Number  of  cowkeepers  reduced  owing  to  the  exacting 
nature  of  the  work,  10488-7. 
Difficulty  of  getting  dairy  hands.  10488-96. 
The  best  milch  cows  are  being  exported,  10541-3. 
Paying  price  of  milk,  10568-70. 

An  essential  to  the  elimination  of  tuberculosis  in 
cows  is  State  compensation,  10592-600. 

Not  too  much  stress  must  be  placed  on  milk  records 
in  selecting  types  for  breeding  for  milk,  10644-56. 

Prices  fetched  by  registered  dairy  bulls,  10686-8. 

HOLDER,     EDWARD    (Principal    of    the  Newry 
Technical  Schools). 

Domestic  Economy  Classes  in  Newry,  12022-3. 

HOLMES,  .JAMES  (Clerk  of  the  Newtownards  Rural 
District  Council). 

Circumstances  in  which  the  Council  resisted  the 
application  of  the  Belfast  and  Bangor  local 
iuithorities  to  inspect  their  dairies,  9022-30,  9068. 

Tile  Rural  Council  resist  such  inspection  on  general 
grounds,  9031-6. 

Where  the  Dairies  Order  is  not  enforced  the  Local 
Government  Board  should  be  appealed  to,  or  the 
sale  of  milk  from  that  district  forbidden.  9065-6. 

There  is  scarcity  of  milk  in  parts  of  the  district, 
9037-44,  9052-3. 
The   Dairies  Order  has  possibly  restricted  the 
sale,  9054-9.  ' 

Action  taken  locally  to  teach  the  value  of  milk  as  a 
food,  9045-9. 

Tuberculosis  is  a  notifiable  disease  in  the  district, 
9060. 

Death  rate  per  thousand,  9061. 
Sanitary  precautions;  disinfection,  prohibition  to 
handle  milk,  etc.,  9067. 

FIOSPITALS,  Dublin.    Milk  supplied  to,  not  inspecttnl. 
]  606-7. 
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I. 

IMMUNISATION  against  diseasr ;  how  caused,  6884. 
Against  tubercle  bacilli.    Persons  should  not  be 
suffered  to  drink  tubercular  milk  to  secure, 
6884-94. 

INFANTS.    Fats  required  for  feeding,  4097-103. 

INFECTION  OF  MILK.    See  ■•Conidininafion." 

INSPECTION   OF   DAIRIES,  COWS   AND  MlUv 
UNDEll  THE  DAIRIES  ORDER  OF  1908. 
The  Dairies  Order  of  1908  provides  inter  ulia  for  the 
registration  of  cowkoepers  and  milk-vendors,  the 
lighting,  ventilation,  drainage  and  watm'  supply  of 
covv'sheds,  and  for  the  inspection  of  cowsheds. 
The  Order  applies  to  all  Urban  and  Kairal  Dist.ict 
Councils,  7. 

Imposes    two   specific    duties — registration  and 
appointment  of  officers,  7. 
Ninnber  of  districts  which   have  failed   to  appoint 

inspectors,  71. 
No  guarantee  of  luiiform  administration,  104-8. 

To    ensure    miiformity    of    inspection,  reports 
should  be  made  on  printed  iorms,  43ri-40. 
The  administration  of  the  Order  may  be  inefficient 
notwithstanding  the  appointment  of  inspectors. 
N.  Dublin  District,  604-617,  656-661,  681,  694- 
696;  Co.  Cavan,  4;544-6;  Birr,  5172,  5188-90; 
Antrim  R.  D.,  8745-7,  8758-61,  8809-22. 
Difficulty   of    independent   inspection   i^y  local 
officers,  864-5,  875-6. 
District  for  which  no  inspectoi'  has  been  appointed, 
11851-3. 

Ijarne  Urban  District.  No  veterinary  inspector 
appointed :  case  ol  a  cow  with  a  tubercular  udder, 
9609-24. 

Kilmalloek    Rural    District   refused    to    appoint  a 
veterinary  inspector,  6-8. 
Comicil  over-ruled  by  the  Court  of  Appeal,  53-55. 

More  supervision  i«  required  in  Rural  Districts  to 
ensure  compliance  with  the  Order,  7957-62,  8002-5. 

Failure  of  outside  dairies  to  comply  with  the  Dairies 
Order  : — 

Failure  to  register.  6526-30.  6594-6601,  7960, 
10989-90. 

,\rt.  21  of  the  Order  enables  a  Local  Authority 
to  get  lists  of  milk  producers  sending  milli, 
into  the  district,  76-83. 

Filthy  byres,  with  neither  light  nor  ventilation, 
defective  floors  and  dirty  cows,  7112.  6728. 

Antrim  Rural  District  sends  milk  to  Belfast  and  to 
creameries,  8734-43;  makes  no  examination  as  to 
the  health  of  the  cows,  8745-52,  8758-61,  8809-22. 
The  Council  object  to  Belfast  city  officials  inter- 
fering with  the  administration  of  the  Order  in  the 
district,  8753-65. 

Cows  sent  from  Dublin  to  the  country  in  summer  arc 
not  under  inspection.  715,  1281-92,  1370-1, 
1506-8,  2821-4,  3249-53,  3722-7,  4649-52,  4748- 
52,  5294.  6040-62. 
Cows  sent  from  Belfast  to  the -country  in  summer 
are  not  inspected  bv  the  Rural  Inspect^fir, 
6627-9. 

Outside  inspection  of  byres  madf  uliru  rircx  by 
the  Belfast  dairy  inspector.  1.^85-90,  652(i, 
6694-6,  6715,  6644,  6714-20. 

Defective  byres  reported  on,  6728-33. 

Increasing  difficulty  of  making  inspections. 
6526-30.  6622-6,  6734-5. 

Milkers  of  cows  on  summer  grass  not  under  inspection, 
932-4,  1577-8,  3323-32,  4660-7,  4827-30. 

Power  of  Local   .Authorities  in  England   txj  inspect 

byres  and  milch  cows  outside  their  boundaries, 

93.  170,  503,  1317-9. 
Action  taken  by  English  and  Scottish  Coqiora- 

tions  under  their  special  powers  to  safeguard 

milk  supply,  571-4,  585-6. 
Beneficial  r(^sults  from  exercise  of  such  powers, 

1317-21.  1.327-9. 

Power  rjivni  under  x.  19  of  fhr  TiiherruJosi.'i 
Prevention  (I.)  Art.  1908,  to  local  authorities  to 
inspect  conditions  under  which  milk  consumed  in 
their  district  is  produced,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Local  Oovernment  Board.  93.  1282.  6166. 


INSPECTION  (JF  DAIRIES— continued. 

Borough  or  Urban  a\ithorities   which    have  sought 
power  under  section    19  of  the  Tuberculosis 
Act,  and  been  refused. 
Dublin,  197-205,  1281-92,  186-90. 
Rathmines  U.  D. ,  2739-41. 
Belfast,  (5084-8,  6166. 
Bangor  U.  D..  8342-3. 
Newry  U.  I).,  11301-3. 
Tlie  giving  of  this  power  advocated  for — 
Dublm,  306-7,  504-6,  575,  585,  1317-30. 
Rathmines  U.  D.,  2781. 

Belfast,  6771-8,  6791-2,  6824,  7108-19.  7613-7. 
Lurgan  U.  D..  8076-7. 
Bangor  U.  D..  8344-7,  8464. 
Recommendation  that  powers  of  outside  inspection 

be  given  to  Municipalities,  644. 
Policy  of  Local  trovernment  Board  (Ireland)  in  the 
matter,  94,  102,  6166. 
Policy  criticised,  1286,  1470-4. 
Objection  to  inspection  of  outside  dairies  bv  Belfast 
officials,    6()89-<.)2,    7111,    8233-45,  "  8753-65, 
9031-6.  9666-7,  9673-80. 
Even    when    infectious  disease    was  suspected, 
(i093-(H04,  1)112. 

Danger   of  dela\    nndi'i-  present  procedure, 
6105-8. 

Power  to  inspeet  wliere  disease  is  suspected. 
6173-7. 

Suggestion  that  tiie  local  inspector  could  do  all 
that  is  necessary  in  a  case  of  complaint,  800H- 
21,  8054. 

Instead  of  giving  power  of  outside  inspection, 
suggests  the  uniform    administration    of  the 
Order,  8728-33.  8791-6,  9065.  9681-91;  or  the 
sale  of  milk    from    that    district    should  be 
stopped,  9066. 
The  Belfast   Rural  District   Council   are  willing  to 
co-operate  with   the   Belfast  city  officers  tO' 
discover  the  source  of  an  outbreak  of  infectious 
disease,  9667-70,  9673,  9692-3. 
In  the  case  cited  the  Belfast  jMedical  Superin- 
tendent Officer  of  Health  found,  as  the  result 
of  personal  investigation,  diphtheria  germs  in 
a  dairy  employee's  throat,  9669.  9671-3. 
Ijxtracts  from  Minutes  of  Public  Health  Com- 
mittee, Belfast,  as  to  tracing  an  outbreak  of 
diphtheria  in  Belfast  citv  to  milk  supplied  from 
Belfast  rural  district,  9701. 
Circumstances  in  which  the  Newtownards  Rural 
Council  resisted  the  application  of  the  Belfast 
and  Bangor  local  authorities  to  insj)ect  their 
dairies,  9025-30,  9068. 
Rural  districts  not  unwilling  that  power  of  outside 
inspection  be    given   to    m,  city  authority,  5770-1, 
9084-7,  9143-4. 
Nc)  objection  to  investigation  by  a  professional  man 

re  milk  production.  7934.  11083-6,  11127-9. 
The  objection  in  certain  rural  districts  to  the  Belfast 
Inspector  is   that  be  is  not  a  professional  man, 
7540-1,  7932-5,  8017,  89H4-7,  11083. 
Explanation  why  ruTal  dairies  are  not  up  to  the  city 

standard.  8988. 
Proposed  administration  of  the  Order  by  a  Central 
Authority    and    the    appointment   of  whole-time 
Inspectors.    See   "Dn^rirs   Order:  Adininistration 
of  the  Order." 

Need  of  inspection  of  all  milch  cows.  4155-7. 
Absence  of  official  inspection  of  cows  at  fairs,  4301-2. 
Inspection  of  train-borne  milk  in  Diibliii,  303-4,  506. 
1307-12. 

Appointment  of  whole-timi'  Veterinmy  Inspector  for 
the  county  advocnted.  96.'{0-5. 

INSPKCTORS. 

V cterinary  Innyectora. 

Not   alwavs    veterinaiv    surgeons    under  General 

Order  of  1909,  68.  " 
The  work  of,  not  supervised,  161. 

Relations  between,  and  Medical  Officers  defined. 
162-3. 
Duties  of,  602. 

Are  required  to   report  to  the   Department  of 
Agriculture  cases  of  tuberculous  cows,  66. 

Lay  inspectors  imder  Dairies  Order  not  desirable. 
3145-51. 

Qualifications  of,  131-136,  1183-6. 

Effieiency  of  lay  inspectors,  compared  with  veterinary 
surgeon  inspectors,  109-111.  817-819.  1187-91. 
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INSPECTORS— c-onfmuetZ. 

Respective  duties  Of  lav  and  professional  inspectors. 
7303-5. 

Preference  for  the  professional  to  the  lay  inspector, 

8994,  1187-91. 
Reports  rc  cows  with  tubercular  udders  should  be 
sent  to  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  699-713. 
Proposed  appointment  of  whole-time ,  for  one  or  two 

counties,  10929-33. 
Proposed  appointment  of,  by  County  Council,  and 
paid  bv   the  local  Councils  combined    and  the 
State,  6361-4. 
Dairy  Inspector,  duties  of,  602:  not  required  to  hold 
sanitary     certificate,     602-3.  Qualifications 
desirable.  6228-9,  7376-8.  8807,  9015-8. 
An  unqualified  man  may  make  an  efficient  dairy 
inspector,  6116-8. 
Sanitary  inspectors  should  not  be  dairy  inspectors, 
3197-9. 

Inspectors  should  have  power  to  prosecute,  without 
reference  to  the  Sanitary  Authority,  9654-61. 

The  Constabulary  might  act  as  inspectors  luider  the 
Order.  5854. 

Reports  of  Officers  under  the  Order  are  not  furnished 
to  the  M.O.H.,  598. 

INSURANCE  OF  CATTLlv. 

Premiums  prohibitive,  3580-5,  3835-42,  9009-13. 
Need  of,  at  reasonable  rates,  11535-40. 
Insurance  of  premium  bulls,  5418-22. 
Insurance    of    milch    cows:    Mr.    J.  McDerinott's 
scheme  to — 

(1)  Indemnify  the  farmer  at  a  cheap  rate  against 

loss  on  death  of  cows; 

(2)  Encourage  a  larger  and  better  milk  supply : 

(3)  Increase  the  interest  of  the  farmer  in  the 

creamery : 

(4)  Enable  the  creamery   to   insist  on  a  purer 

milk  supply: 

(5)  Remove  rivalry  and  friction  among  neighbour- 

ing creameries,  10692-(),  10760-72. 
The  scheme  is  in  operation,  10750-2. 
Explanation   of   the    financial   side    of  the 
scheme,  10832-9. 
,\  farmer,  knowing  he  would  receive  the  value  of  a 
cow  dying,  would  not  be  so  tempted  to  sell  her, 
and  would  be  more  likely  to  breed  from  her,  11880. 

IRISH      AGRICl  LTUR.VL  ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY. 

Origin  and  objects  of,  960-1. 

Connection  with  co-operative  creameries,  962. 

J. 

JORDAN,  JAMES  A.,  M.R.C.V.S.  (City  Veterinarian, 
Belfast). 

Action  taken  in  case  of  cow  with  suspected  tuber- 
culous udder,  7076-91,  7097-7104,  7193-7200,  7245. 

Is  in  favour  of  paying  full  market-value  of  cow 
compulsorily  slaughtered,  7092-6. 

Filthy  and  defective  byres  outside  city,  7108-13: 
proving  that  the  Dairies  (Jrder  was  not  being 
enforced,  7114-6:  and  this  constitutes  unfair  com- 
petition with  city  dairymen,  7117-9. 

Reason  for  abnormal  slaughter  of  cows  in  Belfast 
7126-7 :  a  fair  ijercentage  have  tuberculous  lesions. 
7128-30 :  and  as  milk-producers  were  a  danger  to 
the  public  health,  7131-3. 

Indiscriminate  slaughter  of  calves  in  Belfast,  7137-59. 

Would  require  cow-keepers  and  byres  to  be  licensed, 
7160-4.  7240-4. 

.\dvocates  uppointnient  of  a  whole-time  officer  to 
enforce  Dairies  Order,  7165-70. 

Prevalence  of  tubercvdosis  amongst  cows  and  heifers, 
1908-1911,  7171-7. 

Would  give  veterinary  inspector  power  to  apply  tlir 
tuberculin  test  in  suspicious  cases,  7178-80. 

Difficulty  of  purchasing  cows  subject  to  the  tuberculin 
test.  7204-7. 

The  i-etailer  of  d\rt\  millc  should  be  held  responsible. 
7212. 

Would  prevent  tiie  inilking  of  overstocked  cattle  in 

markets,  .  7214-22. 
Pigs  should  not  be  allowed  in  yards  where  milch 

cows  are  kept.  7224-30. 
A  cow  may  give  tubercular   milk,  without  having 
'  ■tuberculosis  of  the  udder,  7233-7. 


K. 

KEAN,  DR.  J.,  J. P.  (representing  the  Newry  Urban 

District  Council). 
The  irregular  customer  has  difficulty  in  getting  milk 

in  Newry  in  the  winter  months,  11146-52,  11173. 
Labour  conditions  in  Newry ;  the  mothers  work  in 

the  mills,  there  is  scarcity  of  regular  work  for  the 

men,  and  the  children's  health  suffers,  11153-68, 

11193-212,  11235-8,  11249-59. 
Value  of  milk  as  a  food  not  sufficiently  appreciated, 

11205. 

Outbreak  of  typhoid  fever;  milk  supply  suspected  as 

the  cause,  but  case  not  proved,  11175-92. 
Approves  of  expenditure  of  public  funds  to  ensure  a 
milk    supply    to    redvice    infantile  mortality, 
11213-7. 

]\Iilk  depots  would  be  a  boon  to  mill-workers, 
11247-8. 

Prevention  of  tuberculosis  is  better  than  cure  in 
Sanatoria,  11218-23. 
Separated  milk,  with  the  addition  of  fats,  would  be 
a  useful  article  of  food  for  poor  people,  11272-6. 

KENNEDY,  E.  (Cattle  breeder.  Counties  Dublin  and 
Kildare). 

Deterioration  of  cows  in  the  creamery  districts  in 

the  South,  4268-88. 
Attributable  to 

(a)  Tubercular   separated   milk    returned    by  the 

creameries,  4289-93,  4314-21,  4359-84. 

(b)  Improper  accommodation  for  cattle  by  day  and 

night,  4303-6. 

(c)  Breeding  from  inferior  bulls.  4357-61. 

(d)  Contagious    abortion    and    white   scour,  4396- 

4402. 

Trade  in  cows  in  poor  condition,  probably  for  sausage 
meat,  4294-8. 

Milking  of  (tuberculous)  cows  in  fairs  into  unclean 
vessels,  4298-9. 

Absence  of  official  inspection  of  cows  at  fairs,  4300-2. 

Sale  of  milk  restricted  by  the  Dairies  Order,  4327-31. 

To  eradicate  tuberculosis,  full  compensation  for  con- 
demned animals  should  be  paid,  4334-44. 

As  to  milk  for  occupants  of  Union  cottages,  4345-54. 

Grazing  facilities  for  labourers'  cows,  4385-95. 

Leasing  of  cows  in  creamery  districts,  4405-9. 


KERRY  COUNTY  LABOURERS'  scheme  for  purchase 
of  milch  cows,  3379-93. 

KILMALLOCK  RURAL  DISTRICT  COUNCIL  refuse 
to  appoint  Veterinary  Inspector  under  the 
General  Order  of  1909,  6-8.  Council  over- 
ruled by  Court  of  Appeal,  53-55. 

KIL WORTH  CAMP.  Outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  at, 
379-380. 

L. 

L ABO U  R ,  AGRICU LT URAL. 

Scarcity  of  efficient  labour.    See  "Dainj  Trade." 

LABOURERS. 

Get  milk  from  the  farmers  for  whom  they  work, 

7422-8,  7499-7506,  8246-9,  8273,  11802-21,  11839- 

46;  not  otherwise,  11811,  11818. 
Regular  labourers  get  milk  as  part  wages,  4433-9, 

4503-4. 

Changed  relations   i)etween    labourers   and  farmers, 

1008-  17. 
Grazing  for  cows  of. 

Facilities  given.  4385-95  (Co.  Kildare) :  11521-6; 
(Newry  district).  Not  given,  4133,  4158-74 
(Co.  Meath). 

The  labourer's  indej)endeiice  of  the  farmer  is  a  cause 
of  his  difficulty  in  procuring  milk,  4345-54, 
5326,  5532,  5687-8.  5835.  5842,  10160-3,  11499- 
.501. 

Co7itr(i  (Co.  Meath),  4158-64. 
Ruial  labourers  have  difficulty  in  procuring  milk, 

1009-  10.  3373-93. 

LADY  TALBOT  MILK  INSTITUTE,  Melbourne. 
See  •'Talbot,  Lady.  ' 
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LAFFAN,  DR.  THOMAS,  M.R. C.S.I,  (of  Cashel). 

Advcxjates  compulsion  iu  the  sale  of  milk  in  return 
for  fair  price,  n830-5;  difficulties  to  be  faced. 
5843-6. 

Favours  municipal  dairies,  if  thev  could  be  set  up 

quickly,  5835. 
Prefers  statutory  bodies  to  voluntary  co-operation  to 

deal  with  milk  question,  5835. 
Strained  relations    between    farmers    and  workers 

accountable  for  scarcity  of  milk    for    the  latter. 

5835,  5842. 

Rearcity  is  also  due  to  risks    of    carrying    on  the 

dairying  trade,  5835,  5842,  .5851-3. 
A  mere  ijicrease  in  the  milk  supply  will  not  meet 

the  difficulty  of  the  poor  man,  5835,  5871-2. 
Mr.    Russell,'   M.P.'s,    statement,    that    the-  milk 

difliculty    at   Athenry    had    been    solved    by  the 

distribution  of  land,  denied.  5837-40. 
Advantages  of  the  English  Allotment  Act.  5835-7. 
The  community  should  not  be  taxed  to  cheapen  milk 

tor  the  working  population,  5847-9. 
Proposed  appointment  of  a  milk  analyst  for  Ireland 

to  test  all  samples,  5850. 
In  prosecutions  for   adulterating  milk,    would  give 

right  of  appeal  to  County  Court  Judge,  5849-50. 
■Suggests    that    the    Constabulary    might    act  as 

inspectors  under  the  Dairies  Order,  58.54. 
Approves  of  central  control  in  enforcing  the  Dairies 

Order,  .5855-7. 
Michievous    propensities    of    goats.   5875-80;  good 

quality  of  milk  of,  5881. 
Difficulties  of  keeping  a   Kerrv  cow  by  labourers, 

5882.  '         ,  ' 

LAND  ACTS  of  1903  and  1909. 

Power  of  Estates  Commissioners  to  reserve  a  '"Cow- 
plot"  for  common  use  on  sale  of  an  estate,  2177. 

LAND  TENURE. 

Ranches  a  cause  of  scarcity  of  milk,  2151-2. 
Division  of  land  among  small  holders  as  a  remedy  for 
,,  scarcity  of  milk,  211)7-73. 
Use  made  of  new  holdings,  2237-42. 

LAIUS  ORDER.    As  to   enforcement  of,  in  Dublin, 
1303-6.  4743-7. 

LAMBERT,  R.  H.,  M.R.tW.S.  (Veterinary  Inspector, 
Rathmines  Urban  District). 
Suspected  diseases  of  the  udder:  cows  isolated  and 

milk  stopped,  2869-82. 
Compulsory   application    of   the   tuberculin    test  in 

doubtful  case  suggested,  2887. 
Tuberculous  animals  should  be  slaughtered,  2888-95. 
2940-6. 

Cowkeepers  should  be  licensed.  2896-2902. 
Importance  of  water  supply  for  cows  when  on  grass, 
2905-6. 

Steps  taken  to  destroy  a  cow  with  tuberculous  udder, 
2907-11. 

,   Compensation    for  cow  slaughtered  :   as    to  amount 
payable,  2912-7.  2947-9. 
No    power    by    local    authority    to    interfere  with 

reactors,  2926-39. 
Liability  of  tuberculous  cow  to  give  tubercular  milk, 
2950-6. 

Cleanliness  of  milkers,  2959-74. 
Hereditary  tuberculosis,  2975-9. 

liARNE  I  RBAN  DISTRICT. 

The  standard  of  cleanliness  in  the  district  is  fair, 
9589-94:  constant  supervision  necessary  to  keep  up 
the  standard,  9.592. 
■  Sources  of  the  milk  supply,  9587-8,  9594. 

Price  of  milk,  9603:  lack  of  appreciation  of  milk. 
9604-8. 

Cow  slaughtered  on  the  advice  of  a  veterinary  surgeon, 
and  found  to  have  a  tuberculous  udder;  no 
veterinary  inspector  appointed  for  the  district, 
9609-24. 

Inadequate  fines  are  imposed,  and  are  not  deterrent, 
9662-4. 

LAWTHER,  ALEX..  J. P.   (representing  the  Antrim 
Rural  District  Council). 
The  Antrim   Rural  Council  have  not  enforced  the 
Dairies  Order  rc  diseases  among  stock,  8809-22. 


LAWTHER,  ALEX.,  J .-p.^coyitmued. 

There  is  no  scarcity  of  milk  in  the  district,  8823-37. 
Price  of  milk  wholesale,  8840-6. 

The  Dairies  Order  has  not  diminished  the  output  of 
milk,  8847-8. 

LAZINESS  due  to  lack  of  nutrition,  1626. 

LECTURES,  DAIRY.    That  Department  give,  in  urban 
districts,  5178-87. 

LEGISLATION  PROPOSED. 

Definition  of  milk  should  include  butter,  skinj,  and 

separated  milk,  141,  176-7. 
For  power   to  deal   with  milk  suspected,  but  not 

declared  to  be  infected,  220-226,  263-266,  354-356. 

478-479,  629-630,  638-642,  2838-40,  6105-7,  6326-7, 

6819-21. 

Sec  also  "Widal  Tent/' 
Application  of  the  Widal  test  to  all  persons  engaged 

in  handling  milk,  229-233,  1162-1174. 
Vendor  of  adulterated  milk  should  be  prosecuted,  not 

the  person  giving  a  warranty,  194-196. 
Tuberculosis  should  be  scheduled  so  that  compensa- 
tion   could    be    given   for   all    tuberculous  cattle 

ordered  to  be  slaughtered.  216-219. 
Need  of  protecting  veterinary  surgeons  (a)  ordering 

slaughter  in  a   case  of  mastitis,  which  on  post 

mortem  is   found  not  to  be  tubercular  mastitis, 

1238-44:  (b)  stopping  milk  supply  from  a  diseased 

udder  which  is  not  tuberculous,  1362-6. 
To  prevent  evasion  of  the  law  as  to  taking  samples 

of  milk  "exposed  "  for  sal'e,  2713-7,  2731-3,  2765-7, 

2985-9,  2996.  3000.  3046. 
For  removal  of  the  penalty  limit  for  refusing  to  sell 

a    sample    and    thus    avoiding    prosecution  for 

adulteratioji,  2718-9. 
For  power  to  pay  compensation  for  milk  destroyed 

under  suspicion,  3077-8. 
Existing  legislation  to  prevent  spread  of  disease  by 
.       carriers  needs  mcxlernising,  6296-6300. 

Typhoid  carriers  should  be  precluded  from  handling 

milk.  6309-13. 
Infectious  Diseases  Prevention  Act,  1892. 

Need  of  amendment  of,  6326-7,  6,502. 
Dairymen  should  be  required  to  keep  list  of  customers 

and  suppliers,  3086-9. 
Proposed  amendment  of  Section  18  of  the  Tuberculosis 

Prevention  (I.)  Act,  1908,  to  ensure  extermination 

of  all  tuberculous  cows,  130,  8894-5. 
That  poor  law  valuation  on  new  or  improved  byres 

be  not  raised  for  (say)  five  years,  5623.  9146-9. 
Licensing.    Proposals  for  licensing  cowkeepers  and 

milk-vendors  and  their  premises.    See  " TAceH>iing." 

LENTAIGNE,  SIR  .JOHN.    Letter  of  resignation  as 
member  of  the  Commission,  2687. 

LICENSING,  instead  of  Registration,  of  cowkeepers 
and  milk-vendors  proposed. 
Existing  practice  as  to  registration  under  the  Dairies 

Order.    See  "Registration  of  Cowlceepers.'" 
Eicences  proposed  for 

Cowkeepers,  2691-2,  4733-6,  5817-8,  6925-8, 
7160-4,  7266-8,  8328-33,  8463,  8872-5,  11049-53, 
11316-7. 

Cowkeepers'  premises,  7160,  7240-4,  11049. 
Milk  vendors,  644-8,  802-4,  3489-90,  4840.  6124- 

5,  6178-82.    64,36-40,   7568-70,   7897-8,  9305, 

10555-6. 

In  favour  of  licensing  generally,  3706-8,  3786-8,  9128. 
Proposal  to  license  the  dairvman  but  not  his  premises, 
7475-6. 

Proposal  to  license   the  dairvman  and   register  his 

premises,  1204-13. 
Proposal  to  license  all  milk-vendors  in  urban  districts, 

but  not  in  rural  districts,  8669-72. 

Annual  licensing  of  cowsheds  recommended,  9642. 
Contra  to  licensing,  4600-3,  6008-9,  8164-73. 

Conditions  of  grant  of  licence,  1203-15. 

Licence  should  be  withdrawn  after  a  certain  number 
of  convictions,  61'-?5. 

Advantages  of  licensing,  as  compared  with  registra- 
tion, 13-15,  171,  178-82.  1200-2,  6178,  6334-8. 
Unsuitaole  sites  could  be  prohibited,  1270-2. 
Licensing  would  benefit  the  trade,  3224-9,  .3786. 
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LICENSING— contmuef7. 

The    method   of    disposing   of   huirian    excreta  ou 

premises  should  be  a  consideratiou,  422-33. 
The  licensing  authority  should  be  the  Department  of 

Agriculture   or  County  Council,  645:   not  in  all 

cases  the  local  authority,  803. 
Jjicensing  of  grazing  land  for  dairv  cows  desirable  re 

water  supply.  2692,  2788-90. 
Licensing  dairy-keepers  in  New  York,  conditions  of. 

6334. 

LIMERICK. 

('ounty  labourers'  scheme  for  purchase  of  Kerry  cows, 
.3373-8. 

County  Committee's  resolution  for  subsidy  for  winter 
milk,  5711. 

LIPOIDS  in  milk,  1618. 

LISTOWEL  RURAL  DISTRICT  COUNCIL. 
Resolution  re  milk  supply,  3.379. 

LOANS. 

Loans  are  made  by  Board  of  Works  for  erection  and 
improvement  of  cowsheds  and  creameries 
1741-9. 

Increased  number  of  applications  foi',  since  issue 

of  Dairies  Order  of  1908,  1728-36,  1791-4. 
Conditions  of  loan  are  that  the  requirements  of 

the  Dairies  Order  are  observed,  1737-40. 
Minimum  loan  granted  to  tenants  is  £35,  to 
owners,  £50,  1759. 
Provision  of  proper  means  of  storing  milk  suggested 
as  !i  condition  of  making  loan  for  cowshed,  1835- 
43,  1873-5,  1923-4,  1801-5. 
For  purchase  of  cows,  proposed,  2220-4,  9696. 
Small  loans  should  be  made  to  put  byres  in  order. 

8123-4,  8155-61,  8250-6,  8782-4.  9349-51. 
Made  by  Department  to  small  farmers  to  purchase 

premium  bulls,  5418. 
For  purchase  of  modern  churning  utensils.  Suggestion 
that  County  Councils  make  loans,  5691-4. 

LOUGH.  MISS  MARTHA  (Killeshandra,  Co.  Cavan). 

Scarcity  of  milk  in  winter,  4415-28,  4505-10,  4517-8, 
4544. 

Scarcity  of  agricultural  labour,  4429-32. 
Regular  emplovees  get  milk  as  part  wages.  4433-9, 
4503-4. 

Separated  milk:  result  of  feeding  calves  on,  4440-50. 
4461-72:  value  of,  as  a  food  for  human  beings, 
4511-6. 

Milk  records;  value  of,  4451-60,  4577-80. 
Value  of  winter  milk  under  best  circumstances,  4472- 
82,  4552-4. 

Killeshandra  creamery  and    its    14   auxiliaries  keep 

open  in  winter,  4483-96. 
Creamerii'S  do  not  sell  }\o\s'  milk;   farmers  object, 

4497-4502.  4535-43. 
Limited  use  of  porridge  among  labourers,  4518-24. 
Cowsheds  Order  :  need  of  enforcement  of,  4544-6. 

LUMSDEN,    DR.     .JOHN    (Physician    to  Mercer's 
Hospital  and  Chief  IMedical  Officer  to  Guinness's 
Rrowery,  Dublin). 
Establishment  by  the  W.  N.  H.  A.  of  the  Sitrie  Road 

Milk   Depot,  Dublin,  to  supply  pasteurised  and 

humanised  milk,  4959-62. 
Satisfactorv  results  from  use  of  the  milk,  4963,  .5087- 

8:  price'of  the  milk,  5038-43. 
Other  places  where  hiunauised  and  stei'ilised  millc  is 

prepared,  4965-74. 
Is  in  favour  of  pasteurised  milk,  as  the  result  of 

observation,    4974-81,   5075:   provided  that  clean 

milk  from  healthy  cows  cannot  be  obtained,  4982-3. 
In  favour  of  applying  the  Widal  test    to  persons 

handling  milk,  4984-9. 
Infantile  maladies  caused  bv  unclean  or  impure  milk, 

4990-3,  .5077-80. 
Value  of  skim  milk  as  a  food.  4994-7,  5014-20. 
Dietetic  value  of  cnndenserl  milk.  4999. 
Use  of  albulactin,  4999-5003. 

The  Sitric  Road,  and  other  similar  depots  are  not 

commercial  undertakings,  .5021-7,  5034-7. 
The  long-tube  bottle  should  be  made  illegal,  5033. 

Bottled  milk  supplied  to  Guinness's  emplovees  at 
3^-d.  a  quart,  5043-54. 

Mother's  milk  is  the  best  for  an  infant,  5068-74. 

Educational  work  of  the  Sitrie  Road  Depot,  5088. 


M. 

McBRIDE,  .JAMES.    (Dairy  Inspector,  Belfast). 
Compliance  witli  Dairies  Order  is  enforced  in  Belfast, 
6642-56,  6690-3. 
Constant  supervision  necessary  to  keep  up  the 

standard  of  cleanliness,  6666-75. 
Cowkeepers  who  have  gone  out  of  the  business 

because  of  the  Order,  6681-7. 
Milk  of  suspected  cow  not  allowed  to  be  sold, 
6657-61. 

Dirty  milk  sent  in  from  country;  the  difficulty  of 

dealing  with,  6699-6706,  6711-3. 
Inspects  cows  w  hen  on  pasture  outside  the  city  area,- 
6694-6. 

Has  no  legal  right  to  inspect  byres  outside  the 

city  area,  6715. 
But  makes  inspections,  6644,  6714-20.  Reports- 

of  eases  of  defective  byres,  6728-33. 
Increasing    difficultv    of    making  inspections,. 

6734-5.' 

McCONNELL,  H.,  M.R.C.V.S.    (Veterinary  Inspector 
to    the    Armagh   County    Council,    and  the 
.\rmagh  Urban  and  Rural  Districts). 
All  the  milk  suppliers  to  creameries  are  not  regis- 
tered, 10986-8;  and  the  creameries  do  not  assist  the 
authorities,  10989-91. 
The   Dairies    Order  should  apply    to   home  butter 

makers,  10993-6. 
All  cows  in  the  district  were  at  one  time  tuberculin- 
tested,  10997-11003,  11109-11. 
And  the  reactors  were  sold  out  of  the  district, 
11004-0. 

These  reactors  were  not  necessarily  giving  tuber- 
cular milk,  11104-8. 
Central  administration  of  the  Order  would  be  more 

efficient  than  local  administration,  11007-11. 
The  milk-producing  qualities  of  cows  have  deterior- 
ated latterly,  11012-4. 
Due  to  breeding  from  premium  bulls,  -which  .are 
housed  t-oo  much  to  have  healthv  offspring, 
11015-29. 

Power  to  order  compulsory  slaughter  of  cow  with 

tuberculous  udder,  11030-41. 
Has  always  found  the  tuberculin  test  reliable,  11042-8. 
Is   in  favour   of   licensing  dairykeepers   and  their 

premises,  11049-53. 
As   to   enforcement  of   the    Order   in    the  district, 

11054-61,  11120-6. 
Outbreak  of  epidemic  disease  traced  to  milk  in  1906, 

11062-9. 

No  scarcitv  of  milk  in  C<iunty  Armagh,  11078-80, 
11141. 

Has  no  objection  to  Belfast  City  sending' professional 
men  to  inquire  into  the  conditions  of  milk  produc- 
tion in  County  Armagh,  11083-6,  11127-9. 
There  is  no  uniform  code  of  rules  among  veterinary 
inspectors    as    to    .idministering    the  Order, 
11112-26. 

And    it  might   be   hard  to  ensure  uniformity, 
11118-26. 

McCONVILLE,  H.  .1.,  J. P.    (Chairman  of  the  Newry 
Urban  District  Council). 
So  far  as  there  is  difficulty  in  procuring  milk  in 
Newry  it  is  due  to  lack  of  means,  10227-8,  10250-4. 
The  Dairies  Order  has  caused  several  milk  vendors  to 
give  up  business,  10229-34;  also  the  increased  price 
of  feeding  stufis,  10235-9. 

McDERMOTT,  JOHN.  (Manager  and  Secretary  of 
the  Whitecross  Co-operative  Agricultural  and 
Dairy  Society,  Limited,  County  Armagh). 

"  A  milch  cow  lnnurance  Scheme.'" 

Cows  which  gave  poor  quantity  and  quality  of  milk 
won  first  and  second  prizes  in  the  Dairy  Class  at 
Newry  Show.  10692,  10846-52. 
The  best  milking  cows  are  sold  out  of  the  country 
or  killed  at  the  end  of  their  milking  season,  10692. 
Propounds    scheme    of   insurance    for    dairy  cows, 
designed  to  : — 

(1)  Indemnify    the   farmer,    at    a    cheap  rate, 
against  loss  on  death  of  cows. 

(2)  Encourage  a  larger  and  better  milk  supply. 

(3)  Increase  the  interest  of  the  farmer  in  the 
creamery. 

(4)  Enable  the  creamery  to  insist  on  a  purer 
milk  supply. 

(5)  Remove  rivalry   and  friction   among  neigh- 
bouring creameries,  10692-6,  10760-72. 
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The  scheme  is  in  operation,  10750-2. 
Explanation  of  the  financial   side   of  the  scheme, 
10832-9. 

The  Whiteei-oss   creamery   sends   milk   to  Belfast, 
10704-9;  and  is  willing  to  sell  it  retail  when 
asked.  10731-9,  10753-9,  10781-8. 
The  creamery  is  not  a  cause  of  scarcity  of  milk 

for  domestic  use  locally,  10789-98. 
Price  paid  for  milk  at  the  creamery,  10710-6. 
Influence  of  the  food  supplv  to  cows  on  quality  of 

the  milk,  10717-24. 
The  Dairies  Order  is  turning  creamery  suppliers  into 
home  butter-makeis.  10728. 
The    Order   should    apply    to    all  cowkeepers, 
10729-30,  10825-9. 
Calves   fed   on  separated   milk  fetch   good  prices, 
10739-42. 

A  constant  buttei-  trade  means  better  prices,  10743-5. 
•Complaint  that  railway  companies  injure  the  milk 

cans,  10758-9. 
Attributes  the  decreased  butter  export  to  decreasing 

milk  yield  of  cows,  10803-1(5. 

McFjVOY,    ARTHUR  .    J  .P.      (Home  butter-maker, 
•Jerrettspass). 

Does  not  think  that  the  premium  bulls  have  in- 
juriously affecteid  the  milk  production  of  cows, 
11779-84. 

Has  a  good  herd  of  milking  shorthorns,  11761-72. 
Labourers  get  milk  from  the  farmer  for  whom  they 

work   regularly,    U802-21  :  not  otherwise,  11811, 

18818. 

McORANE,   JAMES  H.       (Dairy    Inspector,  South 
Dublin  Rural  District). 
Enforcement  of  the  Dairies  Order  in  South  Dublin 
Rural  District,  4581-99;  und  consequent  improved 
conditions  for  producing,  milk,  4593. 
Thinks  licensing  dairymi-n  would  restrict  the  sale  of 
milk,  4600-3. 

Disinclination  of  some  farmers  to  sell  milk  retail; 

reasons,  4604-12. 
Goats  destructive  to  hedges  and  fences,  4613. 
Complaints  of  outside  authorities  as  to  milk  produced 
■    within  the  South  Dublin  District,  4620-35. 
Complaint  that  lack  of  uniform  enfqrcement  of  the 

Order  means  unequal  trade  competition,  4636-40. 
Remunerative  price  for  milk,  4d.  a  quart,  4641-3. 
Absence  of  palpably  tuberculous  cows  in  the  district, 

4644-8. 

Cows  sent  to  grass  in  summer  from  adjoining  dis- 
tricts are  not  under  supervision.  4<i49-52;  habits 
of  the  milkers,  4660-7. 

The  value  of  milk  as  a  food  is  not  appreciated  by 
labourers,  4653-9,  4607.' 

McWEENEY,  PROFESSOR  E.  J..  M.A.,  M.D.,  D.Ph., 
F.R.C.P.l.  (Professor  of  Pathology,  Univer- 
sity College,  Dublin). 

Has  made  special  study  of  Bacteriology,  359. 

Importance  of  milk  as  an  article  of  food,  363. 

Inferiority  of  condensed  to  fresh  milk  as  a  food,  369. 

Milk  a  favourable  medium  for  the  increase  of  bac- 
terial growth.  370-373. 

Infected  milk  as  a  cause  of  typhoid,  tuberculosis,  and 
infantile  diarrhwa,  374,  378.  488:  of  diphtheria 
doubtful,  376-377,  485-6:  of  scarlatina  doubtful,  487. 

Reference  tt)  tvphoid  outbreak  at  Kilwortli  camp, 
379-380;  at  C'lontarf,  480-482. 

Typhoid  c((rn>;s,  existence  of,  381 ;  number  of,  383-388 ; 
unconscious  of  their  condition,  407-409;  may  infect 
food,  410;  and  water  used  for  washing  milkers' 
hands,  412-413. 

The  Widal  tent  should  be  applied  to  all  persons  hand- 
ling milk,  382,  394;  even  to  persons  who  have 
not  had  typhoid  fever,  384;  one  examination 
generally  sufficient.  395:  but  not  conclusive, 
396. 

Not  necessary  t<)  applv  test  Uj  persons  feeding 
cattle,  403. 

Persons  may  react  to  the  test  who  have  never 
had  typhoid,  384,  389. 
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Test  harmless  and  painless,  391;  should  be  car- 
ried out  by  a  skilled  bacteriologist,  396-398, 
401;  possibility  of  doing  so,  399-400  ,  402. 

Reaction  to  test  three  months  after  recovery  from 
typhoid  would  raise  suspicion  that  patient  was 
a  carrier,  392. 

"  Once  a  carrier,  probably  always  a  carrier,"'  393. 

Cattle  not  capable  of  being  infected  with  typhoid 

germs,  414,  442. 
Necessity  of  cleanliness  by  persons  handling  milk, 

363,  403-405. 

Use  of  milking  machines  as  a  means  of  securing 

clean  production,  406. 
Flies  as  a  source  of  infection  of  milk,  416-421:  and 

consequent  need  of  covering  milk,  419. 
Manure  heaps,  danger  of,  422-424,  459-472,  477. 
Methods  of  disposal  of  human  excreta  require  careful 

attention,  423-433. 
Value    of  bacteriological    examination   of    milk  for 
detecting  typhoid  bacilli,  434. 
The  reliable  bacteriological  test  is  biological,  501; 
not  microscopical,  508. 
Inspection  of  dairies,  recommends  use  of  forms  for 
reports  to  secure  uniformity,  435-440. 

Pasteurisation,    destruction    of    typhoid    bacilli  by, 
441-443;  temperature  required,  448-450. 
Temperature  required  to  destroy  tubercle  bacilli, 
490-497. 

Effect  of  pasteurisation  on  nutritive  properties 

of  milk.  451-454. 
Liability    of    pasteurised    milk   to  putrefaction. 

455-458. 

Separated  milk  from  creameries  should  be  pas- 
teurised, 484. 
Lack  of  uniform  method  of,  489. 
Desirability  of  keeping  milk  at  low  temperature  to 

prevent  multiplication  of  bacteria,  444-447. 
Infection  spread  by  separated  milk  from  creameries, 
483. 

TuberculoiiH  Cattle.  Cows  with  tuberculous  udders 
are  the  chief  danger  to  public  health,  501. 

Approximate  number  of,  593-594. 

Should  be  weeded  out,  502-504,  507,  510-512; 
and  compensation  given,  506. 

A  tuberculous  cow  is  a  source  of  infection  to  the 
herd,  515. 

Milk  direct  from  the  cow  may  contain  tubercle 

bacilli,  498-499,  519. 
*■        Comparative  danger   of   milk  of  reacting  cows 

which  are  not  obviously  tuberculous,  541-544. 
Would  encourage  removal  of  all  reacting  cows 

.546-457,  552.  to  arrest  spread  of  disease,  549- 

550. 

Tuberculous  Milk.  Samples  of  city  milk  should  be 
examined  bv  bacteriologist  for  tubercle  bacilli, 
506,  579. 

Owner  of  tuberculous  cow    selling    milk  after 

warning  should  be  punished,  509. 
Calves  infected  by  tuberculous  milk,  514. 
Public  Health  Authority  should  have  power  to  inspect 

cattle  and  dairies  outside  its  jurisdiction,  506, 

575,  584-585. 
Action  taken    by  English    and    Scotch  Public 

Health   Committeei;    to    ensure  healthy  milk 

supply,  571-574,  585-586. 
Dublin  should  have  similar  powers,  575-577. 

Tuberculin  test.    Public  opinion  not  ripe  for  general 
application  of,  516. 
Reliability  of  test,  518-519. 
Simplicity  of  test,  553-555. 
Purchase  of  cows  subject  to  test,  556-565. 
Proportion  of  cows  which  react,  566-567. 
Isolation  of  reacting  cattle.  568-569. 

Infectivity  of  huiuMn  beings  bv  bovine  bacilli,  519- 
546. 

Proportion  of  people  afiected  by  tuberculosis,  536; 
causes  of  recovery,  545,  551. 

Flesh  of  reacting  cows,  apparently  healthy,  fit  for 

human  consumption,  570. 
Superiority  of  city  milk  to  country  milk,  and  causes. 

587-592.' 

MAGISTRATES.  Culpability  of,  who  impose  in- 
adequate penalties  for  frauds  re  food  suppl'v, 
3479 
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MASON,  PROFESSOR  FALKNER  C,  M.R.C.V.S. 

Dairy  Inspector,  Rathdown  Union,  and 
Lecturer  on  Veterinary  Hygiene  in  Dublin 
University,  and  under  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.) 

Good  creamery  management  means  increased  milk 
yield  (Co.  Tyrone),  719-723,  727,  730. 

Jlilk  not  used  for  household  pm-poses — due  to 
ignorance,  724-725,  733-4. 

Price,  4^.  a  gallon  in  summer,  5^-d.  a  gallon  in 
wint«r,  726. 

Tillage  essential  to  winter  dairying,  742:  furnishes 
labour  and  banishes  disease  from  the  stock,  742, 
822-825.  838-846. 

Instance  of  imhygienic  cowshed,  747. 

Neglect  of  hygienic  precautions  causes  loss  of  stock, 
747,  758-766;  enormous  loss  to  the  country  from 
white  scour,  772-773:  white  scour,  where  prevalent, 
773,  9.53-957. 

'■  The  richer  the  land  the  lazier  the  people,  and  the 
worse  the  farming,"  748. 

Contagious  abortion:  losses  by,  763-768,  877-891: 
infection  of  land  by,  895-6:  precautions  to  prevent 
spread  of  disease  by  premium  bulls,  897-902;  super- 
stitious remedies  for,  903-906. 

Decreased  milk  supply  due  to  abortion  in  cattle. 
890-894. 

Dirty  milk  sent  to  creameries,  769-770. 

Improving  conditions  for  storing  milk  in  farmhouses, 

776-780:  partly  d\ie  to  the  creameries.  781-782. 
Separated  milk  from  the  creameries  as  a  cause  of 

disease,  783-786. 
Efficient  inspection  of  creameries  necessary,  787-791. 
Existence  of  creameries  advantageous  as  regards  milk 

supply,  792. 

Not  aware  of  difficultv  of  labourers  in  getting  milk. 
793-796. 

Working  of  Dairies  Order  in  Rathdown  Union,  750, 
800,  809-816. 

Favours  licensincr,  in  lieu  of  registering,  dairymen, 
802-808. 

Inspection  of  unqualified  lav  insi)eetors  not  efficient. 
817-819. 

Effect  of  cattle  trade  adverse  to  the  dairy  trade, 
826-830;  considers  dairying  more  valuable  than 
raising  stores,  835-836. 

Existence  and  disposal  of  tubercular  cattle.  847-859. 

Compensation  for  animal  compulsorily  slaughtered, 
860-865. 

Suggests  that  Dairies  Order  be  worked  by  officers 
responsible  to  a  central  authority,  to  ensure 
independent  inspection,  864-876. 

Use  of  the  tuberculin  test — to  separate  the  soimd 
from  the  unsound,  907-910. 

Disposal  of  cattle  reacting  to  test,  911-931. 
Habits  of  milkers  in  the  countrj-  in  summer,  932-934. 

Inspection  of  city  cattle  while  in  the  country,  940- 
943. 

Train-borne  luilk ;  sanitary  conditions,  944-947. 

Flesh  of  tuberculous  cows:  fitness  of.  for  lumia.n  food, 
920-930,  948-951. 

MANURE  HEAPS.  Danger  of,  in  proximity  to  milk, 
292-301,  422-33.  459-77. 

MANURE  PIT.  Board  of  Works'  condition  on  issue 
of  loan  that  pit  is  60ft.  from  cowshed.  1817-9. 
1828-34. 

Board  of  Works  do  not  j^rovide  model  plans  of. 
1893-5. 

MAXWELL,  JOHN  (Dairy  Inspector,  Larne  Urban 
District). 

Sources  of  the  milk  supply  of  Larne,  9587-8,  9594; 
ana  conditions  prevailing  in  the  Larne  Rural 
District,  9.595-9602. 

The  standard  of  the  cleanliness  in  the  district  is  fair, 
9589-94 ;  constant  supervision  necessary  to  keep  up 
the  standard,  9592. 

Price  of  milk.  9603:  want  of  appreciation  of  milk. 
9604-8. 

Case  of  a  cow  slaughtered  on  the  advice  of  a 
veterinary  surgeon  and  found  to  have  a  tuberculous 
udder;  no  veterinary  inspector  appointed  for  the 
diitrict,  9609-9624. 


MAXWELL,  3011N— continued. 

Appointment  of  whole-time  veterinary  inspectors  for 
the  county  desirable,  9630-5. 

Proposes  that  compensation  be  given  for  tuberculous 
cows  slaughtered  during  first  three  years  after  pro- 
mulgation of  the  Dairies  Order ;  aft«r  that  prosecute 
for  having  possession  of  a  recognisably  tuberculous 
cow,  9636-40. 

Suggests  the  annual  licensing  of  cowsheds,  9642. 

Possible  explanation  of  the  increased  number  of 
tuberculous  cows  slaughtered  in  Belfast,  9643-54. 

Inspectors  under  the  Order  should  have  power  to 
prosecute  without  reference  to  the  Sanitary 
Authority,  9654-61. 

Inadequate  fines  are  imposed  and  are  not  deterrent, 
9662-4. 

MA\0,  THE  COUNTESS  OF. 

Milk  depot  established  in  Naas  by  the  W.N.H.A. 
4873;  to  relieve  the  scarcity  among  poor  people, 
4842-52. 

Price  charged  for  milk,  48.53  ,  4886-7. 

Gratuitous  distribution  in  necessitous  cases,  4856-7. 

Satisfactory  results,  4855. 

The  scarcity  of  milk  in  Naas  district  ie  due  cliielly 
to  lack  of  co-operation,  4858-64;  but  partly  to  the 
operation  of  the  Dairies  Order,  4866-72,  4901. 

Management,  working,  and  expenses  of  the  depot 
described,  4874-83,  4865,  4887-4907,  4936-51. 

Carlow  also  has  a  similar  milk  depot,  4884-6. 

The  Naas  depot  might  be  a  model  for  other  towns 
similarly  situated,  4908-12;  but  is  at  present  in 
the  experimental  stage,  4952-5. 

MEAT  SUPPLY.  Flesh  of  tuberculous  cows  not 
necessarilv  unfit  for  human  consumption,  219, 
516-7,  569-70,  912-30,  948-61,  1475-98. 

M1;ATH  RURAL  DISTRICT  COUNCIL.    Scarcity  of 
milk  in,  in  winter,  10099-106,  10122-8,  10186-7. 
The  Dairies  Order  is  enforced  in,  10115-20. 

MEDICAL  OFFICER  OF  HEALTH. 

The  M.O.H.  has  nothing  to  say  to  the  Dairies  Order, 
except  in  case  of  an  outbreak  of  infectious  disease, 
11372. 

Action  taken  b_y.  on  outbreak  of  disease,  624-627. 
The  exclusion  of,  in  administering  the  Dairies  Order 

is  undesirable,  8673-6,  8687-91,  8704-6,  8975-80. 
Should  be  notified  on  discovery  of  cow  with  tubercular 

udder,  699-710:  M.O.H.  would  report  to  a  central 

authority,  711-713. 
Insufficient    powers    of.   under    Infectious  Diseas€S 

Prevention  Act,  1892,  ;e  milk,  6326-7. 
Appointment    of    County    M.O.H.    independent  of 

private  practice,  recommended,  8715-28. 

Ml'ILBOURNE.    Arrangements  for  medical  attendance 
on  the  poor,  9746-7. 
Lady  Talbot  Milk  Institute.  See  "Talbot,  Lady." 

MILK. 

Scarcity    of    milk;    alleged    causes,    and  proposed 

remedies.    See  ''Scarcity." 
Condensed  milk.    See  " Condcnaed  milk." 
Dried  milk.    See  ''Dried  milk."  ' 
Goats"  milk.    See  "  Goats'  milk." 
Separated  milk.    See  "Separated  milk." 
Bacteria  in  milk.    See  "Bacteria." 

^'aluc  o.s  (/  food.  Importance  of  milk  as  ii  food.  363, 
367,  4056. 

Is  an  indispensable  article  of  human  diet.  1616. 
Dietetic  value  of  milk  and  its  substitutes,  320-6. 
Composition  and  nutritive  value  of  milk,  1618. 
No   proper  substitute  for  pure   milk  as   a  food  for 

infants,  1628. 
Mother's  milk  tln'  ideal  food  for  infants.  1628,  5068- 
74. 

Power  of  mothers  to  nurse  their  infants  depends 
on  their  own  nutrition,  1626,  4108-15. 
Milk  substitutes  should  have   their    fat  percentage 

marked  on  them.  4063. 
Effect  of  high  temperature  on  nutrient  properties  of 
milk,  4.51-4. 
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Subtle  nutritive  quality  in  milk  which  is  injured  by 
heat  remains  in  dried  milk  and  buttermilk, 
but  is  injured  by  boiling,  1618-20,  1628,  1708, 
1716-7,  1718a. 

See  also  ''Pasteurisation"  and  "Sterilisation." 

Not  injured  by  straining  or  centrifuging,  1686, 
1699. 

"Whether  milk  is  injured  bv  heating  is  problematical. 

but  probable,  6799-800.  " 
Milk  is  not  sufficiently  appreciated  as  a  food,  4064-5, 
4653-9,  4607,  6505-10,  6549-51,  6585-91:  6944, 
7253-6,  8524,  9225-33,  19407-17,  10860-3, 
11081,  11205,  11384,  11388-90,  11628-34, 
12009-12,  12019. 
Its  value  should  be  taught  in  schools  and  by 

pamphlets,  8525-7. 
Instruction   to  young   mothers  on   the  subject 

desirable,  11393-6. 
Milk  producers  who  do  not  keep  enough  milk  for 
home  use,  11142-5. 
CJieapness  of  price  the  consumer's  chief  consideration, 

3183,  3200-4,  4058,  4081,  6956. 
People  will  not  trouble  to  fetch  it  (Dublin).  3813, 
3855,  4074. 

Price  of  milk. 

Remunerative    price    of,    4641-3,    10340,  10568-70; 

depends  on  circumstances,  9270-8. 
Good  milk  is  worth  4d.  a  quart,  8513-4. 
The  cost  of  distribution   (Belfast)  is    about    3d.  a 

gallon,  7494-7. 
At  creameries.  726-8,  10710-6. 

Wholesale  price   of  country    milk  sent  to  Dublin, 

3275-7,  3333-6. 
Value  of  milk  increased  bv  creameries,  976. 

Legal  standard  of  pure  milk,  277,  1075,  252. 
As  to  reduction  or  alteration  of,  1082,  1140-51. 
Standard  too  low,  7740-54 
Danger  of  fixing  a  low  standard,  1099. 
Against  reduction  of  legal  standard  below  3  p.c.  for 

butter  fat,  8048-53,  9118. 
liability  of  fats  to  vary,  fixity  of  solids,  1080,  1106, 

6929-30. 

Possibility  of  milk  being  pure  though  under  the  legal 

standard  for  butter  fat,  276-289,  1075-1110,  5149. 

5158-62,  0103-6,  9198-9207. 
The  fatty  content  is  affected  hy  unequal  periods  of 

milking,  9709-10. 
Difference  between  moniing  and  evening  milk,  282-7, 

1083,  1094,  .3301-5,  7011-2,  7519-21,  7576-80,  9246, 

9500-1. 

The  average  milk  of  a  herd  should  be  up  to  the 

standard,  1105,  6930,  8049,  8437-44,  9106,  9342-4. 
Milk  below  legal  standard  should  not  be  sold  as  milk. 

even  if  pure,  6931-5. 
Milk  which  is  kept  just  at  legal  standard.  6936-7. 

There  should  be  power  to  take  a  sample 
immediately  after  milking  in  doubtful  cases, 
6938-41. 

Good  and  poor  milk  is  sold  at  same  price,  6956-61: 
effect  on  men  selling  the  better  quality,  7048. 

Dublin  milk. 

Superior  cleanliness  of,  compared  with  country  milk, 

and  cause,  190-1,  209,  1070-3. 
Superior  cleanliness  of  city  milk  to  country  milk 

generally,  587-92,  8370. 
Inspection  and  examination  of,  303-7,  1307-12. 
No   examination  made   to  discover  disease  germs, 

1307,  1347,  1382-4. 
Samples   of   train-borne  milk  should    be    sent  for 

bacteriological  examination,  506,  1314. 
Regulations  rc  milk  in  Dublin.    See  "Dublin." 

Dirty  milk. 

Suggested  means  of  preventing  sale  of,  170,  172-4. 

Supplied  to  creameries;  will  be  checked  by  Butter 
Bill,  3424-30. 
Rejected  by  one  creamery  mav  be  accepted  by 
another,  2387,  2400,  2635-6." 
Action  to  be  taken  by  Department  to  abolish,  at 

creameries,  2388-97. 
Efforts  made  to  eliminate,  2583. 

No  supervision  over  cows  milked  at  markets  and 
fairs,  4239-47.  4298-9.  .•;ft09-10,  7214-22,  9279-89, 
10674-9 
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Received  in  Dublin  from  the  country,  190,  289. 

Is  not  necessarily  diseased  milk,  290. 

"Dirt  fever"  caused  by,  235. 

Is  a  serious  danger  to  health,  6350-5,  6418-21. 

Cause  of  diarrhoea,  6408-10,  and  tuberculosis,  by 
manurial  contamination,  6352-5,  6796. 
Description  of,  6989-92. 

Proposed  standard  <jf  clean  milk  by  fixing  number 
of  bacteria  per  c.c,  6352,  6386-91,  6793-5,  8383, 
■  9827-35,  9711-3. 

No  power  to  prosecute  for  sending  dirty  country  milk 
into  city  (Belfast),  6467-75,  6517-20.  6696-706, 
6711-3,  6962-9. 

Retailer  of,  should  be  responsible  in  case  of  prosecu- 
tion, 7212,  7330-1,  7992. 

Grading  of  milk,  2584-9. 

Diseased  nn7?:. 

Suspected,  but  not  declared,  to  be  infected.  For 
power  to  deal  with,  220-6,  354-5,  478-9,  629-30, 
638-42. 

Tubercular  milk  can  be  destroyed  and  cow 
slaughtered,  1348-51. 

Treatment  of  milk  from  diseased  uddere  not  tuber- 
cular, 1361-6. 

Milk  suspected  to  be  tubercular;  treatment  of,  4761-2. 

Infection  of  milk  of  cow  whitih  reacts  to  the  tuber- 
culin test,  1154-60. 

Milk  of  cows  reacting  to  tuberculin  test  not 
obviously  tuberculous;  danger  of,  519-546. 

Milk  of  a  suspected  cow  not  allowed  to  be  sold 
(Belfast),  6657-61. 

Milk  of  tuberculous  cow  sold  after  owner  was 
warned — owner  should  be  punished,  509. 

Low  temperature  unfavourable  to  typhoid  and 
tubercle  bacilli,  444-7 ;  temperature  required  to  kill 
ditto,  441,  448,  490. 

Cooling,  compulsory,  of  milk   at  time   of  milking 
recommended,  6483,  6554-7. 
Objection  to  chilled  milk,  10561. 

Milk  does  not  attract  disease  germs,  but  is  a  medium 
favourable  to  their  growth,  371-3. 

Mdlk  production. 

Suggested  means  of  increasing,  1021-32. 

Milk  yield  of  cows  less  now  than  25  years  ago;  and 

causes.    See  "Cows"  and  "Bulls." 
An  increased  supply  created  an  enormously  increased 

demand  (Birr),  5169.    Also  see  "Milk  Records." 

Winter  milk. 

Encouragement   of    production  of.  bv  department, 

2559-61. 
For  subsidy  for,  5711. 

Value  of,  under  best  circumstances,  4472-82,  4552-4. 
The  season  of  calving  as  an  influence  on  the  yield 
of  milk,  5503-8. 
Financial  results,  5509-21. 

Process  (Mr.  Thomas  Falls')  for  preserving  milk  freed 
from  impurities  and  of  uniform  quality,  5896- 
5913,  5945,  5957. 
Cost  of  plant,  5900,  5924-8,  5949-54. 
The  process  is  at  present  in  the  experimental  stage, 

5914-8,  5929-36,  5956-91. 
Suggestion  that  the  Department  test   the  process, 
5898,  5990. 

The  bottled  milk  could  be  stored  and  retailed  likt= 
groceries,  5919-23,  5943. 

Milk  treated  by  the  process  cannot  be  used  for  butter- 
making  or  separating,  5939-53,  5981. 

■■  Nursery  milk";  sold  at  enhanced  price,  3221. 
,    ■•Cupped"  milk";  description  of,  3236,  3342. 

"Infants'  milk"  specially  prepared  in  Copenhagen, 
3996,  3998. 

Certified  and  standardised  milk  likelv  to  be  too  dear, 
6365-7. 

Milk  of  cows  not  reacting  to  the  tuberculin  test  should 
have  a  higher  commercial  value,  547. 

Bottled  milk  recommended,  7697-7702,  7760-3. 

Municipal  Milk  Fund,  Belfast,  9511-32.  See 
"  Belfast." 

Milk  yield;  calculated,  2508-13. 

Quantity  and  disposal  of  milk  available,  3527-54. 

Quantity  and  quality  of  milk  of  old  cows,  1123-6. 

Milk  exported  to  England,  2487-96,  2514-5. 

Concentration  of  milk  production  in  few  hands 
desirable,  237-9,  317-9. 
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Orders  re  sale  of  milk ;  need  of  coasolidating,  714. 
Regulations  in  U.S.A.  re  sale  of  milk  and  cream. 
5624. 

Necessity  of  keeping  milk  covered,  416-22. 
Danger  of  infection  of,  by  being  kept,  444. 
Milk  sold  out  of  kitchens  (Rathmines).    Difficulty  of 

getting  samples,  2996. 
Storage  of,  in  farmhouses.      Improving  conditions, 

776-80;  partly  due  to  creameries,  781-2. 
Hygienic  methods  in  handling  milk  suggested  by  Mr. 

-J.  B.  Dunlop,  2682. 
Grading  of  milk,  2584-9. 

Cleaning  milk  by  centrifugal  force  is  better  than 

straining,  2500-5. 
Straining  through  a  filter  with  the  medium  of  cotton 

wool  is  the  only  eSective  strainer,  9352-6. 
Testing  for  sediment  and  fermentation.  2570-5. 
Efforts   to   secure  greater  cleanliness  deprecated  if 

they  tend  to  lessen  the  present  production,  8528-32, 

8586. 

Persons  should  not  be  suffered  to  drink  tubercular 
milk,  to  secure  immunity  against  tubercle  bacilli, 
6884-94. 

Milk  from  small  farms  is  not  of  poorer  quality,  9499; 
but  is  sometimes  mixed  milk  during  winter  months, 
9399. 

Milk  destroyed  under  suspicion.    For  power  to  pay 

compensation,  3077-8. 
Exposure  of,  for  sale.    Evasion  of  the  law  as  to, 

2713-7,  2731-3,  2765-7,  2985-9,  2996,  3000,  3046, 

6911,  7002-5. 

Co-operative   distribution   of,  by  Dublin  dairymen 

not  probable,  3230-1. 
Suggestion  that  small  consumers  in  same  street  be 

organised  to  obtain  supplies  from  same  milk  cart, 

7692-7,  9333-41. 
Sale  of  milk  by  one  dairyman  to  another  in  case  of 
shortage. 

Difficulty  of  preventing,  3232-3,  7522-31. 
Danger  of,  8328-33,  9330-2. 

Can  go  to  wholesale  milk  stores  (Belfast).  9326- 
32,  9362-4,  9471. 

Railway  rates  for  carriage  of  milk,  2567-9. 
Carriage  of,  in  cold  cars  by  railways,  1066-9. 
Provision  of  a  milk  shed  at  railway  stations  suggested, 
7024-30. 

Lipoids  in  milk,  1618. 

Mi77v-  vessels.    Should  not  be  left  in  shops,  3344-5. 
Use  of  dirty  cloths  under  the  lids  of  tankards,  944-7, 
1308-11,    1536;   and   newspapers,    6571-6.  6751-6, 
6964-5. 

Unsuitable  milk  vessels  used,  7066-75. 
Use  of  suitable  designs,  2458,  2537,  2590-3,  2649-,57. 
Standardised  milk  cans  desirable,  70.57-60. 
Instruments  designed  for  examination  of  milk  churns 
in  re  cleanliness,  3015. 

MILK  DEPOTS  at  Naas  and  Carlow.  See  ''Nans" 
and  "  f'arloiv." 

MILKERS. 

Habits    of,   in    country   in   summer.      Absence  of 
inspection,  9.32-4,  1577-8,  3.323-32,  4660-7,  4827-30. 
Lack  of  cleanliness,  7358. 

Urban  Authority  cannot  supervise  during  summer,  if 

outside  the  district,  3005-9. 
Supei'vision  necessary  to  ensure  cleanliness,  3728-30. 
Dry -handed  milking  by.  2959-74. 

MIIiK  FLOATS  of  suitable  design  should  be  iised, 
8334-5. 

MILKING  MACHINES. 

As  an  aid  to  cleanliness,  406. 

Fewer  bacteria  in  machine-,  compared  with  hand-, 
milked  milk,  9708,  9836-42. 

MILK  MEASURES.  The  smallest  standard  measure 
is  the  half-pint:  this  makes  the  sale  of  half- 
pennyworths unprofitable  and  restricts  the 
sale,  11703-8. 

MILK  PRODUCTS. 

Not  covered  by  the  Dairies  Order,  1908,  65. 

ijee  also  "Dairies  Order— Proposed  Amendments." 


MILK  RECORDS. 

Associations  keeping,  2597-9. 

Records     kept     at    Albert     Agricultural  College, 
Glasnevin,  5435-43.    Keeping  of  records  advocated, 
7453-5. 

Value  of  keeping,  4451-60,   4577-80,   5481,  8652-7, 

9150-66,  11490-3. 
Examples  of  records  kept,  5103-19. 

Herd  of  40  cows  which  averages  700  to  800 
gallons  each  in  12  months,  7429-38,  7532-6. 

Method  of  feeding,  7439-47. 
Records  kept  and  light  milkers  eliminated,  10432-47, 

10571-85,  10680-5,  11928-36. 
The  daily  record  is  an  index  of  the  cow's  condition, 

11935-6. 

The  keeping  of,  often  falsifies  the  cowkeeper's  opinion 

as  to  the  best  milkers,  8922-7,  11933. 
Cows  not  worth  their  food,  11486. 
Essential  to  establish  the  milk  pedigree  of  bull  calves, 
7277-81. 

Need  of  keeping,  to  improve  breed  of  milchers,  8990, 

9088-92,  9097-9102,  9107-10,  9115-8. 
Tests  should  be  made  to  ascertain  percentage  of  butter 

fat,  5482-90. 

There  is  trouble,  rather  than  expense,  involved  in 
keeping,  9318-24,  10644. 

MILK  STORE.  Suggestion  that  Board  of  Works  make 
the  provision  of  a  proper  store  a  condition  of 
a  loan  for  a  cowshed,  1835-43,  1873-5,  1923-4, 
1801-5. 

MILK  VENDORS. 
Vendor  of  milk  under  Dairies  Order,  1908,  defined, 

19,  61:  includes  suppliers  to  creameries,  20. 
Position  of  farmer  selling  milk  to  his  labourers,  21- 

23,  49-50,  118-124,  156-159. 
Milk  vendors  must  keep  register  of  sources  of  their 

milk  supplies,  6126-31,  6722-3. 
Should  keep  a  list  of  names  and  addresses  of  their 

assistants,  1372-3. 
Sale  of  milk  by  one  dairyman  to  another  in  case  of 
shortage.     DifBeultv  of    preventing,  3232-3, 
7522-31. 
Danger  of,  8328-33,  9330-2. 

Can  go  to  wholesale  milk  stores  (Belfast),  9326- 
32,  9362-4,  9471. 
Vendor  of  adulterated  milk   should  be  prosecuted, 

irrespective  of  warranty,  194-196. 
The  retailer  of  dirty  milk  should  be  responsible  in 

case  of  prosecutiori,  7212,  7330-1,  7992. 
Should  be  licensed.    See  "Licensing." 

MORROW,  W.  ROBERT  (Farmer  and  dairyman  in 
Newtownards  Rural   district;   represents  the 
Belfast   and    District  Wholesale    and  Retail 
Dairymen's  Association). 
Increasing  price  of  milk,  7379-84. 
Stock  and  premises  are  regularly  inspected,  7387-93; 
and  cleanliness  insisted  on,  7413-6. 
The  Dairies  Order  is  good  for  the  trade,  7417-21. 
The  objection  in  rural  districts  to  the  Belfast 
inspector  is  that  he  is  not  a  professional  man, 
7540-1 ;  favours  appointment  of  an  inspector 
by  a  central  body,  7542-3. 
Keeps  cows  only  for  one  milking  period  as  a  rule, 

7398-7400,  7409-12. 
Cows  give  smaller  yield  now  than  25  years  ago,  7401- 
4 ;  due  to  the  encouragement  of  beef  at  the  expense 
of  milk,  7405-8. 
Labourers  get  milk  from  the  faimers  for  whom  they 

work.  7422-8,  7499-7506. 
Herd  of  forty  cows  which  averages  700  to  800  gallons 
each  in  12  months.  7429-38,  7532-6;  method  of 
feeding,  7439-47. 
Sugge.sts  that  the  Department  offer  premiums  and 

prizes  for  bulls  of  milking  strain,  7448-53. 
Advocates  the  keeping  of  milk  records,  7453-5. 
The  gond  calves  are  not  slaughtered,  Belfast  district, 
7456-9. 

Dairy  farming  is  less  profitable  now  than  formerly, 
7460-2. 

The  Order  has  put  some  small  men  out  of  trade,  but 

has  not  affected  the  milk  supply,  7463-5. 
Alleged  failure  of  the  tuberculin  test,  7466-71. 

Would  license  the  dair\man.  but  not  the  premises, 
7475-6. 

The  average  quality  of  Belfast  milk  must  not  bo 
judged  by  the  samples  taken  of  it,  7482-9,  7537-9. 
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MORROW,  W.  BOBEUT— continued. 

The  cost  of  distributing  milk  is  about  3d.  per  gallon, 
7494-7. 

No  difficulty  in  getting  dairy  workers,  7507-18. 
Custom  of  selling  milk  among  vendors  in  the  street, 
7522-31. 

MOTHERS.    Food  for,  nursing,  4108-15. 

Instruction  of,  as  to  value  of  milk  as  a  food,  desirable, 
11393-6. 

MUNICIPAL    DAIRY     FARMS.      See  -'Scarcity; 
remedies. 

MUNICIPAL  Milk  Fund,  Belfast.    See  "Belfast." 


N. 

NAAS  MILK  DEPOT. 

Established  by  the  W.N.H.A.,4873 ;  to  relieve  scarcity 

among  poor  people,  4842-52. 
Price  charged  for  milk,  4853,  4886-7. 
Gratuitous  distribution  in  necessitous  cases,  4856-7. 
Satisfactory  results,  4855. 

Management,    working,    and    expenses  described, 

4874-83,  4865,  4887-4907,  4936-51. 
Possible  model  for  other  towns  similarly  situated, 

4908-12;   but  is  at  present  in  the  experimental 

stage,  4952-5. 

NEALE,  E.  A.   (Traffic  Manager  of  the  Great  Southern 
and  "Western  Railway). 
No  complaints  have  been  received  as  to  the  means  of 
carriage   and  handling   of   milk,   9942-9,  9967-8, 
9976-8,  10081-90. 
The  Company  have  refrigerating  vans  for  the  carriage 
of  butter,  9950,  9963-6. 
The  extra  cost  of  ice  deters  persons  from  using 
them  usually,  9951-9. 
Refrigerating  cars  for  carriags  of  milk  have  never 
been  asked  for,  9960-2. 
But  the  Company  would  consider  the  expediency 
of  providing  them  if  necessary,  10046-50. 
There  is  a  special  milk  van  on  trains  that  carry  milk, 
10010-20. 

Contamination  in  transit  by  rail,  10021-7,  9976-8. 
Tampering  with  milk  while  in  Company's  charge 
unlikely,  10042-5. 
Special  rates  for  milk  for  manufacturing  purposes  in 

Limerick  District,  9979-87. 
The   Company    do   not  refuse  to  accept   any  cans 
because  of  their  condition,   9969-75,  9996-7, 
10006-9. 

Dirty  cans  or  milk  have  not  been  noticed  by 
Company's   employees,   9988-94,  9999-10,000. 
The  Company,  as  common  carriers,  are  not  liable  to 

provide  a  place  for  the  transfer  of  milk  to  carts,  or 

for  taking  samples,  10030-41. 
The  Company  would  not  object  to  receive  milk  in 

locked  cans,  10051-3,  10006-9. 
Difficulty  of  loading  milk  cans  in  two-tier  waggons, 

9961-2,  10067-80. 
Quantity  of  milk  carried  over  Company's  system  to 

Dublin,  10063-6. 
Goats — freight  for  carriage  of,  10091-7. 

NEWRY. 

So  far  as  there  is  difficulty  in  procuring  milk  iu,  it 
is  due   to  lack  of'  means,  10227-8,  10250-4, 
11318,  11376-80. 
The  irregular  customer  has  difficulty  in  getting 
milk,  11146-52,  11173. 
Children    iu,  do    not    get   enough  milk,  10266-79, 
11996-12002;   health  of  the  population   suffers  in 
consequence,  10304-8. 

Newry  milk  is  of  poor  quality,  10309,  10350-3, 
10364-78;  suggestion  that  the  Borough  Autliority 
take  steps  to  enrich  it  bv  adding  the  milk  of  -Jersey 
cows,  10310-6,  10323. 

There  is  great  need  of  a  milk  depot,  11319,  11322-6; 
private  enterprise  preferable,  11340-2,  11386. 
Failing  that,  the  local  authoritv  should  open  a 
depot,  11319,  11382-3. 

S\iggestion  that  a  general  milk  shop  be  placed  in 
each  ward,  11381. 


NE"WR\ — continued. 
Land  near,  of  good  quality,  10414-5,  10773-80,  11458. 
Custom  as  to  hiring  labour  near,  10955-65. 
No   difficulty   in   enforcing   the  Dairies  Order  in, 
11943-59. 

No  prosecution  for  adulteration  of  milk  in,  for  several 

years,  11960-9. 
Labour  conditions  in  Newry;  the  mothers  work  in 
the  mills,  there  is  scarcity  of  regular  work  for 
the    men,    and    the   children   health  suffers, 
11153-68,  11193-212,  11235-8,  11249-59. 
The  out-of-work  men   in,   are  not  suitable  as 
cowmen,  11294. 
Outbreak  of  typhoid   fever   iu   1911 ;   milk  supply 
suspected   as   the   cause,    but  case   not  proved, 
11175-92,  11305-11. 
Enforcement  of    the    Dairies    Order    in,  11278-85, 

11298-300,  11349-59. 
The  Urban  Council  sought  power  to  send  their  inspec- 
tor into  a  rural  district  which  had  not  appointed 
a  veterinary  inspector,  11301-3. 
Buttermilk,  prosecutions  for  adulteration  of.  11329-36. 
The  majority  of  children  entering  Newry  hospital 
suffer  from  tubercular  disease,  12003,  12027 ;  atti-i- 
butable   to  insufficient  nourishment,   12004 ;  the 
same  is  true  of  other  patients,  12006-8. 
Domestic  economy  classes  in,  12022-3. 

NEWRY  ACIRICULTURAL  SHOW  SOCIETY. 

Cows  which  gave  poor  quantity  and  quality  of  milk 
won  first  and  second  prizes  in  the  Dairy  Class  at 
Newry  Show,  10692,  10846-52. 

Encouragement  of  dairv  cattle  by;  method  of  award- 
ing prizes,  11411-24,'  11482-9. 

The  Society  propose  to  form  cow-testing  stations  to 
check  milk  records,  11483-6;  and  to  act  as  super- 
visor, 11560-72;  the  creameries  to  affiliate  with  the 
Society,  11579-84;  the  Society  will  be  responsible 
to  the  Department,  11573-8. 

Prizes  given  for  goats,  11502-8. 

NEWRY  RURAL  DISTRICT  No.  2.      Dairies  Order 
enforced  in,  10407-12.  10469,  10497-502. 
Number  of  cowkeepers,  11436-8. 
Scarcity    of    milk    in    Newrv    Rural  District, 
11494-501,  11608. 

NEWTOWNARDS  RURAL  DISTRICT. 

Staff  appointed  to  work  the  Dairies  Order,  8101-7. 

Circumstances  in  which  the  Council  resisted  the 
application  of  the  Belfast  and  Bangor  local  authori- 
ties to  inspect  their  dairies,  9022-30,  9068. 

The  rural  council  resist  such  inspection  on  general 
grounds,  9031-6. 

Where  the  Dairies  Order  is  not  enforced  the  Local 
Government  Board  should  be  appealed  to,  or  the 
sale  of  milk  from  that  district  forbidden,  9065-6. 

There  is  scarcity  of  milk  in  parts  of  the  district, 
9037-44,  9052^3. 

Action  taken  locally  to  teach  the  value  of  milk  as  a 
food,  9045-9. 

Tuberculosis  is  a  notifiable  disease  in  the  district, 
9060. 

Death  rate  per  thousand,  9061. 
Sanitary  precautions;  disinfection,  handling  of 
milk  forbidden,  etc.,  9067. 


0. 

O'DONOGHUE,  DR.  JOHN.  (Medical  Supeiintcndent 
Officer  of  Health,  North  Dublin  Rural  District, 
and  M.O.H.  for  Clontarf). 

R-eports  of  veterinary  and  dairy  inspectors  under 
Dairies  Order  are  not  sent  to  the  Medical  Officer 
of  Health,  598-600,  699-700. 

Duties  of  veterinary  inspectors,  602,  676-687. 

Duties  of  dairy  inspector,  602,  604-606. 

Dairv  inspector  not  required  to  hold  sanitarv  certi- 
ficate, 602-603. 

Absence  of  effective  administration  in  North  Dublin 
District,  notwithstanding  appointment  of  officers, 
604-617,  6.56-661,  681,  694-696. 
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O'DONOGHUE,  JOH^—cotdinued. 

Supervision  of  a  central  authority  desirable,  660, 
695-697,  709-714. 

Epidemics  traceable  to  milk — (1)  of  scarlatina  in 
Glasnevin ;  (2)  of  typhoid  in  Clontarf ;  (3)  of 
typhoid  ill  Howth,  620-639. 

Action  by  Medical  Officer  of  Health  in  tracing  out- 
breaks of  disease,  624-628. 

The  Public  Health  Authority  should  have  power  to 
apply  the  Widal  test  to  persons  handling  milk, 
631-634 ;  and  to  deal  with  miJk  suspected  but  not 
declared  to  be  infected,  640-642. 

Municipalities  should  have  power  to  inspect  sources 
of  their  milk  supply,  643-644. 

Suggests  licensing,  instead  of  registering  dairymen, 
644-8. 

The  licensing  body  should  be  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  or  the  County  Council,  645. 
Contamination  arising  from  dirty  milkers,  656-658. 
Poverty  a  cause  of  insufficeint  milk  supply,  662-667. 
Scarcity   of  milk  in    Howth,   667-669;  substitutes, 
670-675. 

Disposal  of  tuberculous  cattle,  678-686,  698-699. 

M.O.H.  should  be  notified  of  discovery  of  a  cow 
with  tuberculous  udder,  699-710;  who  would 
report  to  a  central  authority,  711-713. 
Consolidation  of  Orders  re  sale  of  milk  suggested,  714. 
Cattle  sent  to  grass  from  Dublin  in  summer  are  not 
under  supervision,  715. 

O'HARE,  PETER.    (Farmer,  Mayobridge,  Co.  Down). 
There  is  no  scarcity  of  milk  in  the  district,  11822-33. 
Farmers  supply  their  labourers  with  milk,  11839-46. 
There  is  no  inspection  under  the  Dairies  Older  in  the 
district,    11847-52;    but   thinks    there  should  ho. 
11853. 

The  sale  of  tlie  best  stock  out  of  the  country,  and  not 
the  premium  bulls,  is  responsible  for  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  cows,  11856-69,  11884-7. 

The  half-bred  bulls  should  be  superseded  bv  premium 
bulls,  11870-8. 

O'NEILL.  DR.  CHARLES.    (Medical  Superintendent 
Officer  of  Health,  Castlereagh  Rural  District). 
Improvement  in  dairies  since  the  issue  of  the  Dairies 
Order,  but  still  room  for  improvement,  9076-82, 
9093-6.  9124-7. 
Outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  traceable  to  milk,  9083. 
Inspection  by  Belfast  Corporation  not  resented 
as  unreasonable,  9084-7,  9143-4. 
The  keeping  of  milk  records  is  desirable  as  a  means 
of  improving  the  breed  of  good  milchers,  0088-92. 
9097-9102,  9107-10,  9115-8. 
The  milking  qualities  of  cows  have  deteriorated  owing 

to  the  use  of  bulls  of  a  non-milking  strain,  9111-4. 
Pure  milk  which  is  below  the  legal  standard  f(ir  butter 

fat,  9103-fi. 
Inadequate  fines  in  })rosecutions,  9129-30. 
Would   limit  the  application  of  the  Widal   tost  to 
suspicious  cases,  9132-7. 

OUTBREAKS  OF  DISEASE  attributable  to  milk.  See 
"  Disease,  outbreal-s  of." 

OVERSTOCKING  of  cows  at  fairs;  cruelty  to  animals, 
and  dirty  vessels  used  for  milk,  4239-47. 

P. 

PASTEURISATION  OF  MILK. 
For  :— 

Of  new  milk,  recommended  by  Professor  M'Weenev, 

145;  by  Dr.  Lumsden,  4974-83. 
By  individual  dairies  (Dublin),  1070. 
Of  separated  milk  by  creameries,  as  to  145,  1039; 

advocated,  484,  2425,  2432-3. 
No  difficulty  in  pasteurising  separated  milk  befoii- 

being  returned  to  farmer,  1054. 
Number  of  creameries  pasteurising,  2421-4.  2449-53. 
Universal  pasteurisation  desirable,  2425,  2432-3. 
Is  a  check  against  stale  milk,  2426,  2440-4;  though 
not  against  dirty  milk,  2427-31. 
Does  not  remove' dirt.  1074. 
Compulsion  recommended,  2439,  2548-50. 
Compulsory  in  Denmark,  2436-8. 
One  effect  would  bp  the  disappearance  of  stale 
milk.  2440-4. 


PASTEURISATION  OF  MILK— continued. 

As  a  safeguard  against  typhoid  germs,  441-443, 
449-450;  and  disease  generally,  2418. 

Temperature  required  to  kill  typhoid  germs,  448;  to 
kill  tuberculosis  germs,  489-491,  2579-80. 

Pasteurisation  temperature  required  for  smaU  quanti- 
ties, 494-497. 

Flash  and  holder  processes  described,  9778-9. 

Temperature  and  period  for  pasteurising  in  crea- 
meries, 1055,  2415-6,  2419-20. 

Uniform  adoption  of  an  effective  method  of,  desirable, 
489. 

Pasteurisation  in  bottles  better  than  in  bulk,  4091. 
Cost  involved  by,  2454-5,  and  footnote,  p.  80,  2497-9. 

Cost  (Belfast),  9393-5. 
Greater  digestibility  of  pasteurised  milk,  2520. 

Contra,  1056. 

-\ddition  of  fruit  juice  to  pasteurised  milk  advisable, 

454,  5006,  5089. 
Pasteurisation  necessary   under  present  conditions, 

1629,  5075;  but  raw  pure  milk  is  preferable,  1630, 

4982-3. 

Establishment  of  Sitric  Road  depot,  Dublin,  for  sup- 
ply of  pasteurised  and  humanised  milk,  4962-5. 
Satisfactory    results   from  use  of    milk,  4963, 

5087-8. 
Price  of  milk,  5038-43. 

Other  places  where  humanised  and  sterilised  milk 

is  prepared,  4965-74. 
Is  not  a  commercial  undertaking,  5021-7,  5034-7, 
Educational  work  of,  5088. 
Not  popular  in  Belfast  at  first,  8412-13,  9378;  now  no 

difficulty,  9379,  9475-9. 
Sale  of  pasteurised  milk  in  Belfast,  9373,  9390-9406, 
9475-88. 

The  price  is  the  same  or  less  than  for  unpas- 
teurised  milk,  9401-3,  9450-3. 
Does  not  affect  the  quality  of  butter,  2435,  2616-24. 

Afjainst — 

General  pasteurisation  of  milk  not  necessary,  458. 
Should  be  avoided  if  possible,  2817-8,  2856-63. 
Not  approved  of  by  the  Copenhagen  Milk  Supply  Co., 
3992. 

Cooling  milk  preferable  to,  4090. 
Renders  milk  unfit  food  for  sucklings,  6843-4,  6870-8. 
Special  dangers  of  pasteurised  milk  to  contamination, 
455-458. 

A  cause  for  scurvy  rickets,  452. 

Contra.  4090,  4978-9,  5081. 
A  cause  of  infantile  diarrhoea,  456. 

Contra.  5087-8. 
Nutritive  properties  of  milk  injured  by,  451,  1618, 
1628-9.  1716-7,  1718a,  6758-61. 
Contra,  4975-7,  8412-5,  9391. 
Objections  to  pasteurisation  of  milk;  injures  the  milk, 
cultivates  spores,    encourages    the   production  of 
dirty  milk,  and  is  liable  to  putrefy,  9749-70;  but 
pasteurisation  of  milk  is  desirable  for  infants  where 
there  is  doubt  as  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  milk, 
9758-61,  9764-6,  9920-5. 
Plan  of  cooling  objectionable  usually,  493-494. 
Danger  of  carelessness  when  pasteurisation  is  done  on 

a  large  scale,  5029. 
Carelessness  in  commercial  pasteurisation,  9768-70. 

PENALTIES  for  adulteration  of  milk  and  breaches  of 
the  Dairies  Order — see  "  Fines." 

PERFECT,  COMMANDER  H.M.      (Engaged  in  the 
dairying  business,  Warrenpoint). 
Value  of  the  shorthorn  and  Jersev  cross  for  milk  and 
beef,  11891-904. 

Milk  is  scarce  in  the  district,  but  there  is  not  a  lack 
of  it,  11889-90,  11905-17,  11925-7. 

Keeps  milk  records  of  each  cow;  results,  11928-36. 

PHILANTHROPY  not  sufficient  for  continuous  work, 
2284-6,  3558-68. 

PIGS  should  be  excluded  from  dairv  vards,  3097-3103, 
7224-30.  '  ■ 

PINER.  A,  may  be  emaciated  from  causes  other  than 
tuberculosis,  5596,  5600. 

PLEURO-PNEUMONIA  ACT,  1894.  The  Dublin  custom 
of  killing  cow  after  giving  season's  milk  dates 
from,  1408-16. 
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POLLOCK,  F.  W.    (Clerk  of  the  Lurgan  Urban  Dis- 
trict Council). 
Inadequate  fines  imposed  for  adulteration  of  milk, 
8059. 

And  cases  dismissed  where  milk  was  well  under 

the  legal  standard  for  butter  fat,  8060-73. 
All  the  prosecutions  were  in  respect  of  milk 
produced  outside  the  urban  area,  8074. 
Considers  that  an  urban  authority  should  have  power 
to  send  a  qualified  man  into   outside   areas  to 
ascertain  conditions  under  which  milk  is  produced, 
8076-81. 

Practice  as  to  appointment  of  County  Analyst,  and 
Food  and  Drugs  Inspectors,  8095. 

PORRIDGE,  use  of  among  labourers,  4518-24. 
Next  in  value  to  milk  as  a  food,  6402-7. 

PORTER,  ROBERT  J.       (Solicitor   and  landowner, 
Belfast  district). 
Suggests  that  the  poor  law  valuation  be  not  raised 
on  improvements  of  byres  and  farmhouses  for,  say, 
five  years,  9146-9. 
Farmhouses  should  not  be   used  as  lodginghouses 
unless  in  a  proper  sanitary  state,  9146. 

PRESERVATIVES,  use  of  in  milk,  2555-8,  3895-6, 
6220-3,  7038A.7041. 
Injurious,  6422. 


RAILWAYS. 

Re  milk  traffic.    See  "Great  Southern  and  Western 

Railway." 
Rates  of  carriage  for  milk,  2567-9. 
Use  of  refrigerating  cars  desirable,  447,  1066-9. 
Railway  stations  should  have  special  milk  depots, 

6577-8,  7024-30,  8584. 
There  is  sometimes  reason  to  complain  of  conditions 

of  carriage,  9382. 
Complain  that  Railway  Companies  injure  milk  cans, 

10758-9. 

Sanitary  conditions  of  train-borne  milk,  944-7,  1536. 
No  one  responsibli-  for  inspection  of  train-borne  milk, 
10002. 

Suggestion  that  railway  employees  should  be  made 
responsible  for  the  conditibn  of  milk  cans  carried. 
10006-9. 

RATHDOWN   UNION.     Dairies  Order    enforced  in, 
750,  800,  809-16. 

RATHMINES  URBAN  DISTRICT.     Enforcement  of 
Dairies  Order  in,  2693,  2709-12. 
Sanitary  inspection  of  milk  in,  2984-5,  2996,  3015. 

REACTORS.    See  "Tuberculin  Test." 

RED  LINCOLNS.     Good  milking  progeny  of  a  Red 
Lincoln  bull,  4557,  4577-9. 
As  milkers  not  better  than  Shorthorns,  and  are 

dearer,  5409-14. 
Not  good  from  the  milking  point  of  view,  10893-6. 

RilGISTRATION   OF  COWKEEPERS   AND  MILK 
VENDORS. 

Registration  of,  with  local  authority  compulsory  under 
the  Dairies  Order  of  1908,  10. 
Its  object,  11. 
Registration    compulsory   on   the    local  authority, 
whether  the  premises  of  the  dairyman  or  cowkeeper 
are  suitable  or  not,  1407,  2691,  5817,  6448-9,  8873-4. 
Difference  between  registration  and  licensing,  13-15, 
178-182. 

^hat  registration  involves,  16-17. 

Enforcement  of  registration  of  milk  vendors,  71-91. 

Suppliers  of  milk  to  creameries  in  Co.  Armagh  who 
are  not  registered,  10986-91. 

Licensing  instead   of   registration  proposed.  See 
"Licensing." 

REGULATIONS  to  ensure  cleanliness  in  connection 
with  milking.    See  "Dublin." 


RICKETS.     References  to,  4056  ,   4060,  4090  ,  4103, 
4124,  4979-82,  5081-4. 

RESTAURANTS  selling  milk  should  cume  under  the 
Dairies  Order,  3190-6,  3205-y. 

REYNOLDS,  HENRY  L.  (Food  and  Drugs  Inspector, 
and  Sanitary  Officer,  Belfast). 
Takes  samples  of  milk  exposed  for  sale  in  Belfast, 
6895-9;  for  bacteriological  examination,  if  dirty, 
6900-1;  but  ordinarily  to  check  adulteration, 
6902-11. 

Method  of  taking  samples,  6993-9;  variation  in 

morning  and  evening  milk,  7011-2. 
Form    of    analyst's    certificate :    "addition  of 

water"  or  "abstraction  of  fat,"  7009-10. 
The  Corporation  do  not  prosecute  unless  fat  is 
below^    2.6    p.c,    because    magistrates  are 
unwilling  to  convict,  7042-55,  9069. 
Thinks  the  fines  imposed  in  milk  prosecutions  are 

adequate,  6912-9. 
Fear  of  the  vendor  of  publicity,  6914. 
Advocates  supervision  of  locally  appointed  inspectors 

by  a  central  authority,  6921-4. 
Is  in  favour  of  licensing  cowkeepers.  6925-8. 
The  fat  in  milk  sometimes    falls    below    the  legal 
standard,  but  not  fats  and  non-fatty  solids, 
6929-30. 

Milk  with  butter  fat  below  the  standard  should 

not  be  sold,  6931-5. 
Milk  which  is  kept  just  at  the  legal  standard, 

6936-7 ;  desires  power  to  take  samples  of  milk 

immediately  after  milking,  in  doubtful  cases, 

6938-41. 

Quantity  of  milk  consumed  in  artisan's  household, 
Belfast,  6942-0. 
Condensed  skim  milk  used,  6949-55,  7032-8. 
Good  and  poor  milk  is  sold  at  same  price,  6956- 
61;  eSect  on  men  selling  better  quality,  7048. 
There  is  power  to  prosecute  for  adulteration,  but  not 
for  dirty  milk,  6962-9. 
Description  of  dirty  mi'lk,  6989-92. 
Price  of  milk  in  Belfast,  6936,  7023:  of  separated 

milk,  6975-82,  7013-22. 
Restrictions  on  sale  of  milk  in  huxters'  shops,  7000-1. 
Suggests  provision  of  a  milk  shed  at  railway  stations, 
7024-30. 

Standardised  milk  cans  desirable,  7057-60. 
Unsuitable  milk  vessels,  7066-75. 

RICHARDSON,  J.  D.,  M.R.C.V.S.  (Veterinary 
Inspector,  North  and  South  Dublin  Rural 
districts). 

Number  of  dairies  and  cows  in  his  districts,  4674-85. 
Treatment  of   cows  suspected    to   be  tuberculous, 
4686-90. 

No  power  in  the  county  to  award  compensation  for 

tuberculous  cows  slaughtered,  if  not  suffering  from 

tuberculosis  of  the  udder,  4690-4704. 
Proportion  of  tuberculous  cows  which   suffer  from 

tuberculosis  of  the  udder,  4705-24. 
In  favour  of  licensing  dairy-keepers,  4733-6. 
A  better  class  of  cows  was  exhibited  in  the  Dublin 

market  ten  years  ago,  4740-7. 
Cows  sent  into  the  district  for  summer  grass  are  not 

under  inspection,  4748-52. 
Does  not  believe  that  tuberculosis  in  a  cow  can  be 

cured,  4768-71. 
Cases  of  tuberculin-tested   herds  in  South  Dublin, 

4772-4817 

Cows  can  be  bought  in  Dublin  market  subject  to 
passing  the  tuberculin  test,  4785. 

RICKARD,  MISS  MARGARET  (Sanitary  Sub-Officer, 
North  Dublin  Rural  District). 
Milk  not  procurable  in  North  Dublin  district,  3603-6, 
3614-7 :  because  the  demand  is  intermittent,  3618- 
35. 

Farmers  refuse  to  sell  milk  to  avoid  comino-  under 
the  Dairies  Order,  3648-.'')8.  ° 

ROSS,  CHARLES  (Milk  Vendor  in  Belfast,  repre- 
senting tlie  Belfast  and  District  Wholesale  and 
Retail  Dairymen's  Association). 

The  inspection  in  Belfast  as  earned  out  is  reasonable, 
7544-7. 

Too  little  milk  is  consumed,  7548-57, 
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BOSS,  CHAUhES— continued. 

The  milking  quality  of  cows  is  decreasing,  7563-7. 
Approves  of  licensing  milk  vendors,  7568-70. 
Increasing  difficulty  of  getting  dairy  workers,  7571-5. 
The  samples  of  milk  taken  are  not  a  fair  indication 

of    the    ordinary  standard    of    milk    supplied  in 

Belfast,  7581-4,  7611-2. 
Good  class  of  cow  kept  in  Belfast,  and  good  results 

obtained,  7592-7602. 
Advocates  the  inspection  of  outside  dairies,  7613-4; 

to  obviate  unfair  competition  between  town  and 

country  milk  producers,  7615-7,  7547. 

ROSS,  JOSEPH,  J.P.   (Milk  producer  and  purveyor, 
Co.  Dublin). 

Difficulty  of  carrying  on  the  dairy  trade  in  Dublin, 

5266-8,  5339-42. 
Supervision  under  the    Dairies   Older  is  efficiently 

carried  out,  5270-2,  5305-8. 
Cows  not  inspected  when  on  grass,  5294. 
No  objection  to  the  Dairies  Order,  5295-8. 
Has  sold  cows  subject  to  their  passing  the  tuberculin 

test,  5299-5304,  5316-25. 
The  labourer's  independence  of  the  farmer  is  a  cause 

of  the  labourer  not  getting  milk,  5326. 
As  to  carrying  pig-feed  in  empty  milk  vessels.  5337-8. 
Is  opposed  to  local  authorities  running  dairies,  5343-7. 
The  small   farmer  is  better  able  to  produce  milk 

profitably  than  large  companies,  5348-53. 

ROSSE  S  DAIRY,  BIRR,  LORD.    See  "7iirr." 

RUSSELL,  RT.  HON.  T.  W.,  M.P.  (Vice-President 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Ireland). 

Scarcity. 

Difficulty  of  the  labouring  class  in  prociuing  milk, 
3373.  ' 

Two  sample  rural  cases,  3405-8. 

Proposal  of  County  Limerick  labourers  that 
money  given  by  the  Department  for  cottage 
prize  scheme  be  devoted  to  purchase  of  Kerry 
cows  3373-8. 

Proposal  of  County  Kerry  labourers  that  Depart- 
ment grants  for  agricultural  purposes  be  given 
as  loans  for  purchase  of  milch  cows,  3379-93. 

Feasibilitv  of  the  two  proposals  discussed,  3394- 
3403. 

Two    urban    cases    of    scarcity ;    Tullamore  and 

Athenry,  3409-11,  3595-3600. 
How  the  milk  problem  was  dealt  with  in  Athenry, 

3412-22,  3491-3. 
Creameries  as  milk  shops,  3423. 

Causes. 

Scarcity  of  milk  is  due  to — 

Exportation  of  butter;  disinclination  of  producer 

to  sell  retail ; 
Labourer's  independence  of  the  farmer,  3424. 
Dirty  milk   supplied  to  creameries,   3424;  will  be 
checked  by  the  Butter  Bill,  3426-30. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  not  concerned 
with  health  or  disease,  .3431-2. 

Remedies. 

Urban  authorities  could  enter  on  the  dairy  business 

or  open  milk  depots,  3436-43. 
In  rural  districts  Father's  Barry  plan  of  commonages 
could  be  tried  where  practicable,  3444-7. 
Difficulty  of  establishing  a  r\iral  district  supply, 
3448-51. 

Goats  as  a  remedy,  3451-69,  3494-6. 

As  to  farmer  supplying  milk  to  labourers  under 

contract  with  Rural  District  Coimeil,  3471-3 

3522-3. 

Objects  to  State  contributions  to  cheapen  food, 
3473-6. 

Assistance  of  philanthropic  agencies  desirable,  but  not 
sufficient  in  itself,  3.558-68. 

GeneraJ. 

Separated  milk.     Professor  Thompson's  viows  as  to 
value  of,  as  a  food,  3432. 

Lord  Ashtown's  views  as  to  value  of.  for  feeding 

cattle,  .3433-4.  3569-76. 
Unfit  as  food  for  children,  ami  for  adults  and 
cattle  without  the  addition  of  fat,  3433. 
Non-application    of  Dairies   Order    to   home  butter 
makers,  3477-8. 


Inadequate  penalties  for  frauds  in  coimection  with 
food  supplies,  3479. 
Culpability  of  magistrates  who  impose  inadequate 

penalties,  3479. 
Imprisonment  a  fitting  punishment,  3479-80 
Inspection  of  creameries  by  the  Department,  3481-6. 
Licensing   <jf  uiilk-shops  preferable   to  registration, 
3487-90. 

Appointment  of  veterinary  inspectors  by  a  central 
authority  independent  of  local  influence,  3497-500. 

Non-compliance  with  the  Dairies  Order  in  respect  of 
out-buildings  provided  bv  the  Congested  Districts 
Board,  3501-10. 

Decreasing  butter  exports,  and  reasons  therefor;  quan- 
tity and  disposal  of  milk  available,  3527-54. 

As  to  the  elimination  of  the  clinically  diseased 
cow,  3577-81. 

s. 

SAMPLES. 

Taking  of  mixed,  of  morning  and  evening's  milk, 
1111-22. 

Taking  of  samples  of  milk  in  towns  for  bac- 
teriological examination,  506,  579. 
Samples  taken  in  Belfast  for  analysis  and  bacterio- 
logical examination,  6895-6911. 

Method  of  taking  samples,  6993-9. 

The  average  quality  of  Belfast  milk  must  not 
be  judged  by  the  samples  taken  of  it,  7482-9, 
7.5.37-9,  7.581-4,  7611-2,  8385-9. 

SANATORIUM.  Dubhn. 

Cows  supplying  milk  to,  not  tested,  1608-9. 

SCARCITY  OF  MILK.  ALLEGED   CAUSES  AND 

PROPOSED  REMEDIES. 
Scarcity  of  Milk. 

Scarcity  general,  December  to  March,  5532. 

Areas  of  scarcity,  5532. 

Killeshandra  district,  4415-28,  4505-10,  4544; 
Naas  district,  4860-2;  Tullamore,  3409-10; 
Baltinglass  and  district,  5039-41,  5660-8,  .5696; 
hilly  districts  of  Counties  Down  and  Antrim 
in  winter,  9694-5;  Newtownards  rural  district, 
8111,  8115,  9037-44,  9052-3:  Countv  Down, 
8516,  8551,  8569;  Meath  rural  district  (during 
winter),  10099-106,  10122-8,  10186-7;  Newry 
rural  district,  11494-501,  11608. 

No  scarcity  : — 

County  Armagh,  11078-80,  11141;  Povntzpass 
district,  10857-9,  10966-71. 

County  Down  (Rathfriland),  11623-7.  11635-44; 
Mavobridge,  11822-33 ;  Warrenpoint  and  Ros- 
trevor,  11889-90,  11905-17,  11925-7. 

County  Antrim,  8737,  8823-37. 

Scarcity  not  due  to  decreased  production  of  milk, 
8505." 

Insufficient  quantity  of  milk  for  poor  children  due  to 
poverty,  663-6. 

Difficulty  of  getting  milk  in  urban  districts,  3409-11. 

Difficulty  of  rural  labourers  getting  milk,  1009-10, 
3373-93. 

Get  milk  from  the  farmers  for  whom  thev  work, 
7422-8,  7499-7506,  8246-9,  8273,  11802-21, 
11839-46;  not  otherwise,  11811,  11818. 

Regular  labourers  get  milk  as  part  wages,  4433-9, 
4503-4. 

Changed  relations    between  laboureis   and  far- 
mers, 1008-17. 
The  labourer's  independence   of  the  farmer  is 
a  cause  of  his  difficulty  in  procuring  milk, 
3424,    4345-54,    5.326,   ^5532,    5687-8.  5835, 
5842,  10160-3,  11499-501. 
Contra   (County  Meath),  4158-64. 
Grazing  for  labourers'  cows  :  facilities  given,  4385-95 
(County  Kildare);   11521-6  (Newrv  district).  Not 
given,  4133,  4158-74  (County  Meath). 

Causes  of  Scarcity.    Due  to  the  : — 

Operation  of  the  Dairies  Order,  166,  977-8,  1295-8, 
1376,  2021,  2479,  3648-58,  4177-9,  4327-31,  4866-72, 
4901,  6010-4,  8111-9,  8126-9,  10229-34,  10107-14, 
10129-41,  10218-20,  10992. 
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SCAIICITY  OF  MILK—continued. 

Reports  of  Local  Governmenb  Board  Inspectors  on 
this  point,  33-48. 
Contra,   1399-1400,  2026-9,  3704,  4544,  4555-7, 
6535,  8847-8,  9058,  9122-3. 

See  "  Dairies  Order,  Applicatioit  of  the  Order  "  for 
particulars  concerning  foregoing. 

The  Order  has  restricted  the  sale  of  milk  because  it 
does  not  apply  to  home  butter  makers,  11709-16; 
and  milk  producers,  rather  than  come  under  the 
Order,  resort  to  home  butter  making,  8780-2,  10728, 
11454-7,  11713. 

The  Order  has  put  some  small  men  out  of  the  trade, 
but  has  not  affected  the  milk  supply,  7463-5, 
11286-93,  11453. 

Ci'eameries  as  a  cause  of  scarcity;  affirmative,  1295. 
Negative,   724-30,  967,   977a,  2474-85,  11076, 

11141,  11617. 
Cases  where  there  is  no  scarcity  and  there  are 

creameries,  8772-8,  10789-98. 
Cases  where  there  is  no  creamery  and  there  is 

scarcity,  907,  2305. 

Breeding  from  shorthorn  bulls  of  non-milking  strain, 
7272-6,  7323-6,  7401-8,  8420-1,  8589-92,  8621, 
9111-4,  9533-54,  9564-85,  10423-4,  10430-1. 

Contra.  11509-10,  11621,  11761-84. 

Further  as  to  the  alleged  encouragement  of  beef 
at  the  expense  of  milk — see  "  Bulls." 

Reply  to  the  allegation  that  the  Department's 
premium  bulls  are  responsible  for  a  decrease 
in  the  milk  supply,  5435-43. 

Difficulty  of  getting  good  milch  cows,  1300,  1408. 

The  best  milking  cows  are  sold  out  of  the  country, 
4133-6,  5709-12,  10692;  or  killed  at  the  end  of 
their  milking  season,  10692. 

Disinclination  of  the  producer  to  sell  retail :  reasons 

therefor  : — 
Dishonesty  of  employees,  977a. 
Bad  debts,  or  expected  for  nothing,  2478,  2594-6, 

3424  (page  117),  4612,  8519. 
Do  not  wish  to  have  people  coming  about  the 

houses,  8519. 
Objection  to  come  under  the  Dairies  Order,  2479. 
Disinclination  to  earrv  on  a  small  retail  trade, 

4607-12. 

Lack  of  means  of  distributing  the  milk  available, 

8519-22,  4858-64. 
Intermittent  demand,  .3003-35,  5843-0,  6015-26. 
Exportation  of  milk  as  butter,  3424. 
Rearing  greater  number  of  calves,  4175-6. 
Decrease  of  tillage.  .5641.  5753-5. 
Increased  cost  of  feeding  stuffs,  10235-9. 

Risks  of  carrying  on  the  dairying  trade,  5835,  .5842, 
5831-3. 

Due  to  the  ranching  system,  2151-2. 

The  smallest  standard  is  the  half-pint,  this  makes 

the  sale  of  half-penny-worths  of  milk  unprofitable, 

and  restricts  the  sale,  11703-8. 

Alleged  reduction  of  the  milk  supply  attributed  to 
seven  specified  causes  (q.v.),  5367. 

Remedies  Proposed. 
In  Urban  Districts. 

The  local  authority  could  enter  on  the  dairv  business, 

or  open  milk  depots,  .34.36-43,  5835. 
Municipal  dairy  farm  desirable  if  commercial  milk 

did  not  keep  up  to  standard,  6544-5. 

Objections  to  municipalities  producing  or  retailing 
milk,  0148-55,  6250-2. 

Municipal  milk  distributing  depots  would  be  costly 
and  cumbersome,  6565-70. 

Milk  depots  in  Newrv  would  be  a  boon  to  mill 
workers,  11247-8",  11319,  11.322-6. 
Private  enterprise  in  starting  such  depots  is 
preferable  to  public  management,  11340-2;  but 
failing  all  else,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  local 
authority  to  open  a  depot,  11319.'  The  expendi- 
ture of  public  funds  on  such  a  project  is  justi- 
fiable, ll.'i20-l.  11.327. 


SCARCITY  OF  UILK^continued. 

What  has  been  done  by  private  enterprise  by  Lord 
Rosse  in  Birr — conditions  previously  existing, 
5099-100;  now  existing,  5169. 

Lord  Rosse 's  dairy  is  a  commercial  undertaking, 
5101-2,  5191-3.  5224. 

Quantity  and  conditions  of  sale,  .5091-8;  price 
2^d.  a  quart  all  the  year  round,  5131-8;  only 
the  best  quality  sold,  5119;  methods  adopted 
to  produce  the  best  quality,  5139-50. 

The  increased  supply  has  created  an  enormously 
increased  demand,  5169;  the  use  of  condensed 
milk  has  almost  ceased,  5169. 

Co-operative  milk  depots  for  towns,   organised  bv 
farmers,  5669-89,  5738-43,  5772-93. 

In  towns  like  Naas,  the  Naas  milk  depot  might  be 
taken  as  a  model,  4908-12,  4952-5. 

Depot  established  by  the  W.N.H.A.,  4873;  to 
relieve  scarcity  among  poor  people,  4842-52. 

Price  charged,  4853,  4886-7;  gratuitous  distribu- 
tion in  necessitous  cases,  4856-7;  management, 
working,  and  expenses  described,  4874-83, 
4865,  4887-907,  4936-51. 

Satisfactory  results,  4855. 

(Re  the  work  of  the  Sitric  Road  depot.  Dublin, 
for  the  supply  of  pasteurised  milk  for  infants 
of  poor  people — see  "Pasteurisation.") 

How  the  problem  was  dealt  with  at  Athenrv,  3412-22, 
3491-3. 

This  solution  would  meet  the  case  of  other  towns 

similarly  situated  to  Athenry,  3421-2. 
Contra.  5837-40. 


In  Rural  Districts. 

DifBcultv   of   establishing   a  rural   district  supply, 
3448-51. 


Creameries. 

That  creameries  supply  milk  tor  domestic  pur- 
poses, 967,  1013-6,  1049-52,  1057-9. 

Reluctance  of  creameries  to  sell,  2563-4,  4497- 
4502,  4535-43. 

Milk  sold  retail  by  creameries,  968,  2412-4. 

Creameries  are  not  milk  shops,  3423. 

Sale  of  separated  milk  bv  creameries,  5535-46, 
10704-9,  10731-9. 

Rules  of  co-operative  societies  do  not  forbid  su])- 
pliers  to  sell  milk  for  domestic  use,  969-73, 
2485. 

Creameries  willing  to  sell  milk;  no  objection  to 
its  being  made  obligatory,  10753-9,  10781-8. 

Arrangements  should  be  made  with  creameries 
to  sell  milk  to  labourers,  5542-6. 

Cow  plot. 

Provision  of  a  cow  plot  or  common  gi-azing  plot 

for  labourers'  cows. 
Power  of  Fjstates  Commissioners  to  reserve  plot 

on  sale  of  an  estate,  2177. 
Arrangements  for  user  of  the  plot  which  has  been 

reserved  at  Oldcastle,  County  Meath,  2183-23.30; 

(for  details,  see  "  Barry,  Rev.  Robert  "). 
Criticism  of  the  cow  plot  scheme,  3444-7,  4191-2, 

5744-0. 

Sciieme  adopted  in  Kells,  4146-8. 
The  scheme  would  be  suitable  for  tenants  of 
I'nion  cottages,  4184-97. 

Cows  and  gi'aziug  tor  labourers. 

Co-operation  by  labourers  to  take  a  field  and 
graze  their  cows  on  a  common  pasture.  5563-74. 
Difficulties  in  the  Wiy  of,  10164-7,  10170-80 
10199-215. 

The  State  should  provide  grazing  plots  for 
respectable  men  who  could  purchase  a  cow, 
10142-50. 

Division  of  laud  among  small  holders,  2107-75. 
Purchase  of  Kerry  cows  for  labourers  with  the 
Department's  funds.  3373-93. 
Feasibility  of  the  proposals,  .3.394-3403,  .5882. 
Provision  of  the  old  Irish  cow  preferable  to 
goats  in   hilly  districts  of   Counties  Down 
and  Antrim,  0094-8. 
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SCARCITY  OF  MIIjJs.— continued. 

Breeding  of  milch  cows. 

The  breed  of  dairy  cows  should  be  imj)rovcd  by  use 

of  bull  of  a  milking  strain,  6293-5,  10425-9,  10447, 

10585-8,  10900,  7448-53,  11487-8,  7971-6,  8200-11, 

8593-8605,  9214-20. 
Milk  records  essential  to  establish  milk  pedigree  of 

buU  calves,  7277-81. 
Suggestion  that  the  Department's  premium  be  given 

to  cows,  not  bulls,  5708;  to  prevent  slaughter  of 

good  milchers,  5709-11. 
What  has  been  done  in  Denmark  by  using  bulls  of 
good  milking  strain,  7344. 
For  further  particulars,  see  "  Bulls." 
Suggestion  that  farmers  be  induced  or  compelled  to 

breed  from  the  best  portion    of   their   herds,  a 

suitable  bull  being  provided,  8608-12;  the  farmer 

needs  aid  to  tide  him  over  the  time  when  the  cow 

is  not  in  milk,  8650,  8662-5. 

Goats. 

Goats  as  a  remedy  for  scarcity,  3451-69,  3494-6,  5547, 
5690,  5708. 

Objections    to    keeping,    by    Union  cottagers, 

i0221-3. 
And  see  "  Goats." 

District  Counsil  supply. 

Eural  District  Council  might,  in  cases  of  necessity, 
enter  on  the  dairying  business,  3450  (to  be  read 
with  3436-42). 
Objections  to  Rural  District  Council  milk  depots, 
4146-54,  5229,  5343-7. 
Proposed  subsidv  to  small  farmers  to  guarantee  a 

supply  in  his  locality,  8523,  8541-50,  8571-5. 
Proposed  scheme  whereby  the  District  Council  con- 
tracts with  a  farmer  to  supply  and  distribute 
milk  in  rural  districts  at  a  fixed  rate,  2263-9, 
3471-3,  3522-3,  10151-3. 
Contributions  towards  cost  to  be  made  by  the 

State,  and  from  the  rates,  2265. 
Doubts  if  the  District  Council  would  be  willing 

to  work  the  scheme,  10154-9. 
Objections  to  the  Rural  Council  making  a  con- 
tract with  a  farmer  to  distribute  milk  at  part 
cost  of  the  rates,  8533-40. 

Arguments  for  and  against  Rate  or  State  aid. 

Contributions  from  rates  or  taxes  towards  supplying 
a  district  with  milk  in  which  there  is  scarcity  is 
justifiable,  8125,  8311-4,  11320-1,  11327. 
Contribution  from  public  funds  towards  cost  of  milk 
in  necessitous  cases  advocated,  7642-9,  7659-62. 
7826. 

To  reduce  infantile  mortality,  11213-7. 
Prevention  of  tuberculosis  is  better  than   cure  in 

sanatoria,  11218-23. 
Objections  to  Rate  or  State  aid  in  providing  milk  for 
sections    of    the    community,     3473-6,  5682-3, 
5695-5706,  5847-9. 
Private   enterprise  preferable  to   depots  run  by  a 
local  authority,  5225-34,  .5343-7,  5575-9,  5670-1, 
11340-2. 

Milk  depots  under  voluntary  management  (e.g., 
the  Naas  depot)  the  next  best  thing,  .5231-3, 
5580-8. 

Failing  all  else,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  local 
authority  to  open  a  depot,  11319. 

Statutory  bodies  preferable  to  voluntary  co- 
operation, 5835. 

General. 

Public  milk  supply  advocated,  1684,  1689. 
Assistance  of  voluntary  associations  desirable,  but  not 

sufficient,  2284-6,  3558-68. 
"Whether  the  Dairies  Order  should  apply  to  a  farmer 

supplying  milk  to  labourers,  5548-63. 
A  mere  increase  of  the  milk  supply  will  not  meet  the 

difficulty  of  the  poor  man,  5835,  5871-2. 
Compulsory  sale  of  milk  for  fair  price  recommended, 

5830-5;  difficulties  to  be  faced,  5843-6. 
Extension  of  the  English  Allotment  Act  to  Ireland 

desirable,  5835-7. 
For    subsidy    for  winter    milk,    .5711.      (See  also 

"  Winter  Daiiyinq.''') 
Labourers    should    arrange    with    farmers    to  buy 

regularly,  5542. 


SCARCITY  OF  MILK— continued. 

Scarcity  leads  to  the  use  of  other  foods  injurious  to 

the  development  of  the  race,  2156-65. 
People  suffer  in  health  in  consequence  of  scarcity, 
8517-8,  10304-8. 
Laziness  due  to  lack  of  nutrition,  1626. 
The  majority  of  children  coming  into  Newry 
hospital  suffer  from  tubercular  disease,  12003, 
12027;    attributable   to   insufficient  nourish- 
ment, 12004,  11996-12002. 
The  same  is  true  of  other  patients,  12017-8, 
12006-8. 

SCARLATINA  caused  by  infected  milk,  doubtful,  487. 

SCHOOLS  could  be  centres  for  distributing  milk,  but 
not  distributing  agents,  2344. 
Objection  by  manager  to  school  being  used  as 

a  milk  depot,  8576-84. 
Milk  might  be  distributed  outside  the  schools, 
8565-6. 

Notices  could  be  posted  at,  stating  where  milk 
could  be  obtained,  8523. 

SEPARATED  MILK. 

Analysis  of,  5527. 

Sale  and  uses  of,  2521-4,  2600-11. 

Sale  of,  by  creameries,  5535-46. 

Proportion  of,  to  the  whole-milk  supplied  to  the 

creamery,  2552-4. 
Pasteurisation  of,  i-ecommeuded,  484,  2425,  2432-3. 
Dietetic  value,  325,  1700-5,  2516-20,  2843,  3432. 
Not  suitable  for  children,  even  with   added  fats, 

1721-3,  4116-7,  7703-7;  nor  for  nursing  mothers, 

4114,  7703-7. 

Recommended  as  a  food  for  adults,  4511-6,  11272-6. 
Danger  of  fraudulent  substitution  of,  for  whole-milk, 
7904-8. 

Insufficient  as  a  food  for  young  6alves,  784,  1040-1. 

Lord  Ashtown's  views  rc,  3433-4,  3569-76. 
Satisfactory  results  of  feeding  calves  on,  4440-50, 
4461-72. 

Calves  fed  on,  fetch  good  prices,  10739-42. 

Use  of,  in  conjunction  with  other  foods,  as  a  food 

for  animals,  5527-31. 
Not  a  cause  of  certain  diseases  in  cattle,  786. 

SHIELS,  REV.  JOHN  F.  (Parish  Priest  of  Saint- 
field,  County  Down). 
Scarcity  of  milk  in  country  districts  for  part  of  the 
year,  8516,  8551,  8569;  and  people  suffer  in 
health  in  consequence,  8517-8. 
The  scarcity  is  due  rather  to  lack  of  means  of 
distribution  than  to  actual  absence  of  milk, 
8519-22. 

Remedies  suggested — subsidise  small  farmer  to 
guarantee  a  supply  in  his  locality,  8523, 
8541-50,  8571-5;  post  notice  at  schools  stating 
where  milk  could  be  obtained,  8523;  milk 
might  be  distributed  outside,  not  inside 
schools,  8565-6;  would  object  to  the  school 
being  made  a  milk  depot,  8576-84. 

Objections  to  Rural  District  Council  making  a 
contract  with  a  farmer  to  distribute  milk,  at 
part  cost  of  the  rates,  8533-40. 
Milk  is  not  sufficiently  appreciated  as  a  food,  8524. 

Its  value  should  be  taught  in  schools,  and  by 
pamphlets,  8525-7. 

Efforts  to  secure   greater  cleanliness   of  milk 
deprecated,  if  they  tend  to  lessen  the  present 
production.  8528-32,  8585-6. 
Suggests  that  railway  stations  should  have  special 
milk  depots,  8.584.  ' 

SHIELS,  M.,  .J. P.  (representing  the  dairymen  of 
Bangor  and  district.  I\Iember  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Council). 
The  milk-yielding  qualities  of  cows  have  decreased, 
8416-9,  8502-9;  in  spite  of  higher  quality  of 
feeding,  8433-7;  attributable  to  the  introduction 
of  Shorthorn  bulls,  8420-1. 

Beef  has  been  encouraged  to  the  detriment  of 
milk,  8471,  8486. 

Would  get  back  to  the  old  milking  strain,  8422- 
32. 

The  milk  of  a  herd  should  not  fall  below  standard, 
8437-44. 
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SHIELS,  M.—continued. 

Difficulty  of  procuring  dairy  hands,  8447-53;  wages 
paid,  8478-82;  suggests  that  the  Government  should 
send  boys  to  farms  instead  of  to  industrial  schools, 
8447,  8483-5. 
Belfast  milk  has  improved  in  quality  since  the  sixties, 
8458-61,  8510-1. 
Criminality    of  adulterating  mi'lk    with  water, 
851-2. 

Good  milk  is  worth  4d.  per  quart,  8513-4. 
Injury    to    the   permanent    dairyman    by  the 
"cuckoo"  milkman,  8464. 
The  local  authority  should  have  the  right  to  inspect 

outside  dairies,  8464. 
Objects  to  concrete  floors  for  byres.  8465-9,  8491-8501. 
How  pure  milk  may  be  reduced  in  quality,  8470. 
Cows  are  commonlv  killed  after  the  season's  milking, 
8487-9. 

This  might  be  checked  by  the  Department 
offering  inducements  to  dairymen  to  keep  the 
best  cows,  8490. 

SHORTHORNS.    Are  cheaper  than  Red  Lineolns  and 

not  inferior  as  milkers,  5409-14. 
Milk  records  of,  at  Albert  Agricultural  College, 

Glasncvin,  5435-43. 
The  breeding  of,  is  inimical  to  milk  production, 

8200  1.      See  also  "  Cows." 
In  favour  of,  with  a  milk  strain  for  breeding, 

10526-8. 

Good  milk  of  milking  Shorthorns.  11761-72. 

SKIMMED  ]\IILK  for  sale  should  be  suitably  labelled, 
3002. 

Value  of,  as  a  food,  4994-7,  5014-20. 

SLAUGHTER    OF     COWS    COMPULSORY.  See 
"Compensation." 

SLUDGE,  or  slime,  creamery.    Disposal  of,  2459-61. 

SMALL,  F.  B.  (Agriculturist,  Poyntzpass,  Co.  Armagh). 
Has  given  up  dairying  because  of  difficultv  of  getting 
labour,  10853-6. 
The  practice  as  to  hiring  labour  near  Newry, 
10955-65. 

There  is  lack  of  milk  among  the  working  classes, 
10857-9,  10966-71;  milk  not  appreciated  as  a  food, 
10860-3. 

Loss  of  cattle  by  tuberculosis,  10873-88. 

If  compensation  for  slaughter  of  tuberculous  cows 

were  paid,  it  would  induce  farmers  to  report  them, 

10942-9. 

The  present  day  dairy  cow  is  not  as  good  as  the  cow 

of  twenty  years  ago,  10889-90. 
Description  of  the  old  Irish  cow,  10891. 
Shorthorns  and  Red  Lincolns  not  good  from  the 

milking  point  of  view,  10893-6. 
For  milk,  bulls  of  a  milking  strain  should  be 

used  for  breeding,  10900,  10902-6. 
In  breeding  now,  milk  is  not  considered,  10901. 
There  are  fewer    cows    in    the    country  than 

formerly,  10908-9,  10972-84. 

SMITH,    J.    L.      (Principal    Clerk,    Public  Health 
Department,  Local  Government  Board,  Dublin. 

Dairies,  Cowsheds,  and  Milkshops  Order,  consoli- 
dating previous  Orders,  issued  in  1908,  4. 

Duties  imposed  under  Order  relate  to  registration  and 
appointment  of  officers,  7. 

Supplemented  by  a  general  Order,  1909,  as  to  the 
appointment  of  veterinary  inspectors,  7. 

Power  of  Local  Government  Board  to  issue  Manda- 
tory Orders  requiring  the  appointment  of  officers,  8. 

Difference  between  registering  and  licensing  cow- 
keepers  and  milk  vendors,  13-15,  178-182. 

What  registration  involves,  16-17. 

Vendor  of  milk  defined,  19;  includes  suppliers  to 
creameries,  20;  and  creameries,  if  they  sell  milk, 
138;  position  of  farmer  selling  to  his  labourer, 
21-23,  49-50,  118-123,  156-159. 

Desirability  of  making  Dairies  Order  imperative, 
24-25 ;  and  of  administering  the  Order  tactfully  and 
gradually,  26,  101. 


SMITH,  J.  Tu.— continued. 

Beneficial  effects  of  the  Order,  27,  38,  39. 

Effect  of  Dairies  Order  in  restricting  milk  supply; 

reports   of  Local  Government  Board  Inspectors, 

33-48. 

Refusal  of  Kilmallock  R.  D.  Council  to  appoint 
officers  under  the  General  Order  of  1909,  53-55. 

Milk  products  not  covered  by  Dairies  Order,  64-65. 

Statutory  powers  for  inspection  of  cowsheds,  etc., 
sufficient,  69-70. 

Enforcement  of  registration  of  milk  vendors,  71-88; 
the  administration  of  the  Order  must  be  left  to 
the  local  authorities,  89-91. 

Policy  of  the  Local  Government  Board  as  to  author- 
ising Urban  Councils  to  inspect  dairies  outside  their 
jurisdiction,  94,  102. 

No  guarantee  of  uniform  administration  of  Order, 
104-108. 

Possible  remedy  for  sale  of  dirty  milk  in  towns,  170, 
172-174. 

As  to  application  of  Order  to  every  keeper  of  a  cow, 
123-128. 

Qualifications  of  lay  inspectors,  131-136. 

Suggests  that  definition  of  milk  include  butter,  skim, 

and  separated  milk,  141,  176-177. 
Disease  caused  by  separated  milk,  142-143. 
Necessity  for  cubic  space,  light,  and  air  in  cowsheds, 

147-153. 

No  supervision  of  veterinary  inspector's  work,  161. 
Relations  between  veterinary  inspectors  and  medical 
officers,  162-163. 

STANDARD  OF  MILK— see  "  Milk,  legal  standard  of." 

STERILISATION  OF  MILK. 

By  individual  dairies  (Dublin),  1070. 
For  young  children,  453,  458,  488. 
Inadvisable,  6338-48. 

Should  be  avoided  if  possible,  2817-8,  2844. 
Injures  food  properties  of  milk,  6758-61;  and  renders 
it  unfit  food  for  sucklings,  6843-4,  6870-8. 

STRIPPER  COW.    Definition  of,  4279. 

SUFFERN,  ROBERT.    (Of  CrumHn,  County  Antrim). 
Depreciation  of  milk-yielding  quality  of  cows,  due 

principally  to  the  introduction  of  shorthorn  bulls 

of  a  non-milking  strain,  9533-54,  9564-85. 
No  enhanced  price  for  premium  bull  with  a  milking 

strain,  9555-7;  the  premium  for  a  registered  dairy 

bull  should  be  increased,  9558-61. 
It  is  possible  to  breed  a  utility  cow,  i.e.,  rood  for 

milk  and  beef,  9562-3. 
To  produce  a  good  dairy  cow,  it  is  necessary  to  mate 

a  good  milch  cow  with  a  bull  of  good  milkin"' 

strain,  9583.  ^ 

SYMMERS,  PROFESSOR  W.  ST.  C.   (Professor  of 
Pathology,  Queen's  Universi-ty,  Belfast). 
Has  made  bacteriological  examination  of  samples  of 
Belfast  milk,  6737-8,  6803. 
Results,  6739-48,  6781-9. 
States  objections  to  the  compulsory  application  of  the 
Widal  test  to  all  persons  in  the  milk  trade 
6749-51,  6854-69. 
It  might  be  applied  in  a  particular  case  where 
typhoid  was  suspected,  6752-4,  6817-8. 
Milk  as  the  source  of  diphtheria  outbreaks :  preventive 

measures,  6755-7. 
Pasteurisation  and  sterilisation  of  milk  injure  food 
properties  of  milk,  6758-61;  and  render  it  unfit 
food  for  sucklings,  6843-4,  6870-8. 
Whether  milk  is  injured  bv  heating  is  problematical 

but  probable,  6799-6800.' 
Tuberculin  test;  caution  required  in  actin"  on  results 
of,  6766. 

A  reaction  will  be  given  where  the  tuberculous 
lesions  are  dormant,  as  well  as  active,  6766-8, 
6806-9 :  this  is  undoubtedly  true  in  the  case  of 
human  beings,  6766-8. 

A  reaction  in  a  valuable  cow  is  not  a  sufficient 
reason  for  destroying  her,  6766. 

Exception  made  in  the  case  of  a  cow  with  a 
tuberculous  udder,  6766. 

Would,  nevertheless,  submit  dairy  cows  to  the 
test,  6769 ;  but  the  time  is  not"  ripe  for  local 
authorities  to  require  it  to  be  done,  6770. 

3  E 
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SYMMERS,  PROF.  W.  ST.  C— continued. 

Supports  the  claim  of  the  Belfast  Corporation  to  have 
power  to  inspect  outside  dairies,  6771-8,  6791-2, 
6824. 

Recommends  the  bacteriological  examination  of  milk 
generally,  6763,  6785 ;  but  this  alone  is  not  sufficient 
to  safeguard  the  public  health,  6790. 
Proposed  standard  of  uncontaminated  milk,  6793-;). 
Danger  of  manurial  contamination   to  health, 
6796.  ■  . 

Tubercle  bacilli  are  infective  to  man,  6816. 

Importance  of  the  ingestion  method  of  contracting 

tuberculosis,  6811-2. 
The  greatest  source  of  infection  is  from  human 

being  to  human  being,  6840. 
The  chance  of  tubercle  being  conveyed  to  human 

beings  through  milk  is  small,  6836-42. 
No  difference  in  the  lesion  in  men  and  animals, 
6812-4. 

Bovine  bacilli  are  infective  to  man,  6815-6. 
Goats'  milk  is  excellent  milk,  6827. 

Danger  of  Malta  fever  from,  6828-30. 
Tubercle  bacilli  have  been  found  in  butter,  6834-5. 
Flies  are  a  source  of  contamination  of  milk,  6845-6. 
Dust  is  not  likely  to  cpnvqy  typhoid  bacilli,  6847-8. 
Believes  typhoid  carriets  are  common,  6850-3. 
Milk  is  a  cause  of  summer  diarrhoea,  6879-81. 
Persons  should  not  be  allowed  to  drink  tubercular 

milk  with  a  view  to  immunising  themselves  against 

tubercle  bacilli,  6884-94. 

T. 

TALBOT,  LADY,  MILK  INSTITUTE,  MELBOURNE. 

Origin  of.  Established  to  reduce  infant  mortality  by 
providing  the  sick  infants  of  poor  parents  with  pure, 
wholesome  milk,  9704-7.  9715,  9720,  9860,  9898- 
9900,  9903. 

Pasteurised  milk  was  used  for  the  first  vear;  after- 
wards, healthy  raw  milk.  9707,  9751-4." 
Action  taken   to   ensure   cleanliness  of  production, 
handling,  and  distribution,  9708. 
Milk  bottled  :  temperature  kept  below  40  degrees 
Fahr.  :  milk  delivered  packed  in  ice,  and  house- 
holder supplied  with  aji  ice  chest  :  children 
visited  by  nurses,  who  keep  records  and  give 
instruction  to  mothers,  9708.  9776-7. 
Method  of  delivery,  9901-8. 
Milk  is  only  supplied  during  the  summer,  9708,  9750. 
Freedom  of  the  milk  from  pathogenic  bacteria,  9711- 
4. 

Tuberculous  cows  are  excluded  from  the  herd, 

9713,  9783-4. 
Existence  of  "coccal"  cows,  i.e.,  cows  apparently 
healthy,  which  give  milk  highly  charged  with 
cocci,  9713-4. 
The   infant  death-rate    has    decreased    in  districts 

where  Talbot  milk  is  supplied,  9860-4. 
Talbot  milk  costs  5.2d.  per  pint.  9715-8,  9791-9801. 

Commercial  milk  costs  2d.  a  pint,  9719,  9721-2. 
The  arrangement  between  the  milk  producer,  Mr. 
Hope,  and  the  Institute  is  a  strictly  business  one, 
9723-32,  9844-55:  the  distribution  is  philanthropic, 
9715,  9720,  9733-8. 

Names  of  patronesses,  trustees,  and  committee  of 
management,  9739. 

The  Institute  receives  grants  from  the  municipalities, 
the  State,  and  private  persons,  9740-5. 

Proposal  .of    State   Officers  (Victoria)    to  establish 

Municipal  milk  depots,  9771-5. 
High   death-rate  among   children  attributed  to 

faulty  milk  supply,  9771. 
Milk  produced  under  faulty  conditions,  9855-7. 

The  Institute  has  had  some  effect  in  improving  the 
conditions  under  which  milk  is  produced,  9823-4; 
and  it  hoped  the  Municipality  will  take  up  and 
work  the  scheme,  9825-6. 

Need  of  a  special  milk  supply  for  infants,  9915-9. 

TAUNTON,  W.  K.  (Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
British  Goat  Society). 
Goats  bred  from  milking  strains  required,  2346. 

Toggenburg  and  Anglo-Swiss  goats  are  suitable  for 
milking  purposes,  2350,  2360-4. 

Milk  capacity,  price  and  health  of  goats,  2365-81. 


TEA. 

Not  nutritious,  1681. 

Used  in  consequence  of  scarcity  of  milk,  2158,  10188- 
98,  10304. 

Tea  drinking  habit,  11194.  12000,  12017-8;  bv  chil- 
dren, 11206,  11996-9.  "  .  . 


TEETH.    Cause  of  bad.  of  children,  1720. 

TENANT  PURCHASERS. 

Increasing  number  of  applications  for  loans  by,  for 

farm  buildings,  1728-9,  1760-3. 
Suggestion  that  the  Estates  Commissioners  advance 

money  for  cowsheds  and  dairies,  2179-81. 

THOMPSON,  JOHN  A.,  F.R.C.V.S.,  J. P.  (Veterinary 
Inspector  of   the  Lurgan    Urban  and  Rural 
districts  and  Moira  Rural  district). 
Enforcement  of  the  Dairies  Order,  7912-6,  7922-6; 

consequent  imjprovements,  7917. 
Urban  authorities  more  inclined  to  prosecute  than 

rural  authorities,  7918-9. 
More  supervision  is  required  in  rural  districts  to 
ensure  compliance  with  the  Order,  7957-62,,  8002-5. 
Inadequate  fines  imposed  on  conviction,  7920-1. 
To  increase  the  £'10  compensation  limit  would  induce 
the  owner  of  the  diseased  animal  to  report  it, 
7927-30. 

Objects  to  a  lay,  but  not  to  a  professional, 
inspector  from  Belfast  coming  into  his  districts 
to  inspect.  7932-5,  8017. 

The  local  officer  could  do  all  that  is  necessary 
in  a  case  of  complaint,  8006-21,  8054. 

Favours  supervision  and  the  appointment  of  the 
veterinary  inspectors  by  a  central  authority, 
to  secure  uniform  administration,  7936-8,  7980- 
1,  8033-45. 

Tuberculin  test;  reliability  of,  7939-52,  8023-32. 
Outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  traced  to  milk  infected  by 

a  carrier.  7993-8. 
Would  not  reduce  the  legal  standard  of  milk  below 

3  p.c.  of  butter  fat,  8048-53. 

THOMPSON,  PROFESSOR  W.  H.,  M.D.  (Professor  of 
Physiology,  Dublin  University). 
Pure  milk  is  an  indispensable  article  of  human  diet, 
1616. 

Composition  and  nutritive  value  of  milk,  1618. 
Subtle  nutritive  property  in  milk,  which  remains  in 

dried  milk  and  buttermilk,  but  is  injured  by  boiling, 

1618-20,  1628,  1716-1718a;  not  injured  by  straining 

or  centrifuging,  1686,  1699. 
Power  of  mothers  to  nurse  their  children  depends  on 

their  own  nutrition,  1626. 
No  proper  substitute  for  pure  milk  as  a  food  for 

infants,  1628:  dried  milk  the  next  best  thing,  1647- 

50,  1669-70. 

Pasteurisation  necessary  to  guard  against  diseased 
milk,  1629. 

Pure  milk  does  not  need  pasteurising,  1629-30. 
Condensed  milk  not  a  good  substitute  for  fresh  milk, 
1631. 

Dried  milk  is  better  than  pasteurised  milk;  less 
liable  to  contamination,  1631-44;  cost,  1645-6, 
1651;  liability  to  adulteration,  1651-9;  on  sale  in 
Dublin,  1667-8. 

Need  of  producing  pure  milk,  because  treatment 
injures  its  nutritive  value,  1675. 

Porridge  and  milk  preferable  to  bread  and  tea  as 
food,  1682. 

Advocates  public  milk  supply,  1684,  1689. 

Nutritive  value  of  buttermilk,  1696-8. 

Nutritive  value  of  separated  milk,  1700-5 ;  not  suitable 
for  children,  even  with  added  fats,  1721-3. 

Insufficient  supply  of  milk  in  childhood  has  an  effect 
during  the  adult  stage,  1718. 

Bad  teeth  in  children;  cause  of,  1720, 

THOMSON,  DR.  ROBERT,  M.B.    (Chairman  of  the 
Public  Health  Committee,  Belfast  Corporation). 

Officers  appointed  under  the  Dairies  Order.  6068-71, 
6232-40. 

Inadequate  fines  on  convictions  for  adulterated  milk, 
6074-80. 
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THOMSON,  DU.  ROBEllT— continued,       r  ; 
Outbreaks  of  infectious  disease  in  Belfast  traced  to 

milk,  supplied  from  outside  the  city,  6081-3,  6093-4. 
Power  sought  by  the  City  authority  to  inspect  dairies 

supplying  milk  from  outside  the  city,  6081-3. 
Action  of  the  Local  Government  Board  in  the  matter, 

6084-8,  6166. 

The  outside  dairies  resent  inspection  by  the  Belfast 
Corporation,  6089-92;  even  when  infectious  disease 
was  suspected,  6093-6104,  6112;  danger  of  delay 
under  present  procedure  in  stopping  suspected  milk, 
6105-8. 

Approves  of  applying  the  Widal  test  to  persons  in  the 

milk  trade,  6110-11. 
Need  of  Local  Government  Board's  supervision  to 

ensure  uniform  enforcement  of  the  Dairies  Order, 

6113-5. 

An   unqualified  man  may  make   an  efficient  dairy 

inspector,  6116-8,  6224-31. 
Approves  of  compensation  for  animals  slaughtered 

compulsorily,  6121-4,  6163-7. 
Advocates  licensing  of  milk  purveyors,  6124-5,  6162- 

4,  6178-82. 

Milk  purveyors  should  state  periodically  tlie  sources 

of  their  supply,  6126-31. 
Condition  of  Belfast  city  dairies  is  satisfactory,  6138- 

41. 

Bacteriological  examination  of  Belfast  milk,  6144-7, 
6191-7. 

Objects  to  municipalities  producing  or  retailing  milk, 

6148-55,  6250-2. 
Power  of  Corporation   to  make  outside  inspection 

where  disease  is  suspected,  61,73-7. 
Tuberculous  cows  are  sent  from  Dublin  to  Belfast  for 

slaughter,  6189-90,  6206-13,  6242-9. 
Other  causes  of  tuberculosis  than  milk,  6214-6. 

Use  of  preservatives  in  milk,  6220-3.  ,  , 

The  Public  Health  Committee  have  authorised  their 

inspectors  to  prosecute  without  reference  to  the 

Committee,  6241.  ,. 

TILLAGE. 

Essential  to  winter  dairying,  742,  996-9. 

Furnishes  labour  and  banishes  disease  from  stock, 

742,  822-5,  838-46,  5755. 
Reduced  number  of  cows  due  to  decreased  area  under, 

5747-58. 

TOWNS.        ■      '    '  '  "',:'•!!; 

Milk  supply  of,  dependent  on  administration  of  the 

Order  by  local  authority,  103. 
•Removal  of  dairy  cows  outside,  not  advocated,  1574- 

8,  3255-74. 

TRAIN-BORNE  MILK. 

Use  of  refrigerating  cars  desirable,  447,  1066-9. 
Sanitary  conditions  of,  944-7,  1536. 

TRIMBLE,  DR.  ANDREW.  D.P.H.,  J.P.  (Member  of 
the  Belfast  Public  Health  Committee). 
Children  of  workings  people  in   Belfast,  do  not  get 
sufficient  milk,  6256. 
Due  to  the  labour  conditions  and  limited  means 

of  the  parents,  6257. 
Deteriorated  physique  the  result,,  6268-73. 
Condensed  milk  is  not  good  for  children,  6257-63. 
Dried,  milk  is  used  to  a  limited  extent  in  Belfast, 
6264-7. 

Depreciatiion  in  quantity  of  stock  by  slaughter  of 

calves,  6276-80. 
Immature  calf's  flesh  is  not  a  food,  6281-4. 
Numbers  and  value  of  cattle,  springers  and  milchers, 
exported  from  Belfast,  1902  to  1911,  6285-91; 
The  deduction  is  that  milk  is  rising  in  price,  or 
reducing  in  quality,  6288. 
Importance  of  breeding  from  bulls  of  a  milking  strain, 
6292. 

The  Department  should  breed  bulls  to  mate  with  the 

farmers'  cows  of  good  milking  strain,  6293-5. 
Existing  legislation  to  prevent  spread  of  disease  by 

"carriers"  needs  modernising,  6296-6300. 
Application  of  the  Widal.  test  to  persons  in  the;  dairy 

trade  desirable,  6301-4. 
Diphtheria  carriers,  6328-33;  the  test  for  detecting 

such  carriers,  6307-8. 
Typhoid  carriers  should  be  precluded  from  handling 

milk,  6309-13.;  persons  suffering  from  tuberculosis 

are  under  disabilities,  6309,  6312. 


TRIMBLE,  DR.  .\NDREW— conttfiued. 

Possibility  of  germs  in  milk  being  conveyed  to  the 
butter,  6313-21. 
Outbreak  of  typhoid  probably  due  to  butter,  6319-25. 
Would  extend   the  Dairies  Order  to  home  butter- 
makers,  6319. 
Insufficient  powers  conferred  on  medical  officers  of 
health  re  infectious  diseases  in  relation  to  milk, 
6326-7. 

Advantages  of  licensing,  instead  of  registering  dairy- 
keepers,  6334-8. 

Sterilisation  of  milk  advisable,  6338-48. 

Need  of  Local  Government  Board  supervision  of 
locally  appointed  veterinary  officer,  6348-50,  6858- 
64. 

Dirty  milk  as  a  serious  danger  to  health,  6350-55, 
6418-21. 
A  cause  of  diarrhoea.,  6408-10. 
Danger  of  tuberculosis  from  manurial  contamina- 
tion of  milk,  6352-5. 
Cleanliness  in  the  homes  necessary,  6415-7. 
Suggests  that  a  standard  of  cleanliness  in  milk 
be  fixed,  e.g.,  a  maximum  number  of  bacteria 
per  c.c,  6352,  6386-91. 
Certified  and  standardised  milk  likely  to  be  too  dear, 
6365-7. 

The    clinically    diseased    animal    should    first  be 

ehminated, '6373-83. 
Housing  of  cattle  tends  to  cause  tuberculosis,  6385. 
Price  of  milk  in  Belfast,  6392-8. 

Oatmeal  porridge  next  in  value  to  milk  as  ft  food, 
6402-7. 

Municipal  Milk  Fund,  Belfast,  9511-9532. 

Fund  not  chargeable  to  rates,  9511;  is  dependent 

on  voluntary  subscriptions,  9517. 
Origin,  9512. 

Worked  through  the  M.O.H.  and  the  lady  visitors 

of  the  Health  Committee,  9513. 
Provides  milk  for  infants  of  parents  temporarily 

in  necessity,  9519,  9527. 
Milk  is  given  to  mothers  also  if  necessary,  9528. 
The  Fund  is  administered  by  trustees,  9S30-1. 
Typical  cases  assisted,  9532.  .  ^    ^  . 

TUBERCULIN  TEST. 

Reliability   of,   518-519,    1152-1161,    5591,  7939-52, 
8023-32,  8134-46,  10455-60,  11042-8. 
Alleged  failure   of  the  test,  7466-71 ;  possible 
explanation,  8995-6. 

Simplicity  of,  553-555. 

A  reaction  does  not  indicate  the  amount  of  tuber- 
culosis present,  519,  2940,  11043-4. 
Compulsory  application  of  the  test  proposed,  1512-5, 
2887. 

•       Contra,  3770-80. 

Caution  required  in  acting  on  results  of  test,  6766. 
A  reaction  will  be  given  when  the  lesions  are 

dormant,  as  well,  as  active,  6766-8,  6806-9. 
This  is  undoubtedly  true  of  human  beings,  6766-8. 
A  reaction  in  a  valuable  cow  is  not  a  sufficient 

reason  for  destroying  her,  6766. 
Exception  made  in  the  case  of  a  cow  with  a 
;        tuberculous  udder,  6766. 

As  a  precaution  would  submit  dairy  cows  to  the 

test,  6769. 

But  the  time  is  not  ripe  for  local  authorities  to 
require  it  to  be  done,  6770. 

The  veterinary  inspector  should  have  power  to  apply 
test  in  suspicious  cases,  7178-80. 

Practical  objections  to  the  application  of  the  test, 
8889-93,  8958-72. 

Tuberculin  should    be  placed    at    the    disposal  of 
farmers,  1483. 
Grant  by  Danish  Government  for  application  of, 
3,363-8.  ; 

Application  of,  to  Department's  premium  bulls  re^te 
with  the  County  Committees,  5425-31,  8214. 

Suggested  immunisation  by  repeated  inoculations  of 
tuberculin,  1588-97.  i 

Reacting  cows  may  be  bred  from,  1477,  1484-9. 

Degree  of  danger  of  milk  of  reacting  cows  which,  are 
not  obviously  tubercular,  518-9,  541,  2891,  11104-8. 

Milk  of  reacting  cows  should  be,  exclude^  from  the 
milk  supply,  547-9,  552,  911. 

3  E  2 
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TUBERCULIN  TEST— continued. 

Milk  of  a  herd  not  reacting  to  the  test  should  have 

a  higher  commercial  value,  547. 
Tuberculin-tested  herds;  cases  of,  4472-4817  (S. 

Dublin  R.  D.). 
Lord  Hosse's  herd,  Birr,  is  tested,  5119,  5199- 

205;  milk  is  supplied  at  2id.  a  quart  all  the 

year  round,  5131,  as  a  commercial  undertaking, 

5101,  5224. 

Lack  of  public   encouragement  to  have  herds 

tested,  3179-83,  3200. 
Hospitals  and  Sanatoria.  Dublin,  do  not  obtain 

supplies  from  herds  tested,  3090,  8200-1. 
Cattle  should  be  bought  subject  to  passing  the  test, 

556-65. 

Difficulty  of  complying  with  this  proposal,  3315- 

8,  3937-40,  7204-7. 
Cows  can  be  bought  in  Dublin  market  subject  to 

passing  the  test,  4785,  5299-5304,  5316-25. 
Contra,  3315. 

Use  of  the  test — to  separate  the  sound  from  the 
unsound,  909 

As  to  disposal  of  reacting  cows,  911-931,  1448-57, 

2888-95,  2940-6,  10464. 
Isolation   of  reacting  cattle  recommended,  568-70, 

1457. 

I'roportion  of  cows  reacting,  912-20. 

All  cows  in  Co.  Armagh  were  at  one  time  tuberculin- 
tested,  10997-11003,  11109-11;  and  the  reactors 
were  sold  out  of  the  district,  11004-6. 

TUBERCULOSIS. 
Re  Human  Beings. 

Proportion  of  people  affected  by,  536. 

Causes  of  recovery,  545,  551. 
Is  a  progressive  disease  and  should  be  checked  in 

early  stages,  549. 
Caused  by  infected  milk,  374. 

Communicated  direct  from  the  cow,  498-9;  may 
be  communicated  to  calves,  514. 
Mav  be  caused  by  milk  contaminated  with  manure, 
6352-5. 

Tubercle  bacilli;  low   temperature   unfavourable  to 
growth  of,  445. 
Temperature  required  to  kill,  490-1. 
Tuberculous    cow,     yielding    tubercle    bacilli,  is 
dangerous  to  human  beings  and  to  other  cows, 
515,  7317. 

Other  causes  of  tuberculosis  in  human  beings  than 
milk,  6214-6. 

Infectivity  of  human  beings  by  bovine  tubercle  bacilli, 
519-46;  6815-6;  and  of  cattle  by  human  tubercle 
bacilli,  519-26,  6832. 

Chief  danger  of,  is  bv  contagion,  not  from  milk,  541, 
6810,  6840. 

Importance   of    the    ingestion    method  of  con- 
tracting tuberculosis,  6811-2. 
The  chance  of  tubercle  being  conveyed  to  human 
beings  through  milk  is  small,  6836-42. 
Dairymen  should   be  specially  educated  as  to  the 

preventability  of.  9014. 
l^ffect  of  Tuberculosis  Exhibitions  in  teaching  people 
of  the  infectivity  of  tuberculois,  10997-8,  11109-11, 
11230. 

Butter  as  a  cause  of  tuberculosis,  6834-5. 
Re  Cattle. 

Comparative  freedom  of  Irish  dairy  cattle  from,  847- 
9,  1422-33. 

Prevalence  of,  1908  to  1911  (Belfast  district),  7171-7. 
Is  on  the  increase,  7366-7. 

Danger  of,  in  cattle  increased  by  housing,  1411,  6385. 
Hereditary  tuberculosis  in  cattle,  2975-9. 
Opinion  that,  in  cows  cannot  be  cured,  4768-71. 

Tuberculin-free  herds.      Encouragement  of,  by  the 
Department,  2562. 
Cases  of,  South  Dublim  Rural  District,  4772-4817. 
Grants  should  be  given  for  breeding  tuberculous 
free  cattle,  1483. 

Experiments  of  the  Cheshire  Technical  Instruction 
Committee  in  1899,  5589-94. 

A  ''piner"  may  be  emaciated  from  causes  other  than 
tuberculosis.  5596,  5600. 


TUBERCULOSIS— continued. 

Two  methods  of  dicovering  tuberculosis — 

(a)  By  bacteriological  examination  of  the  milk 

and  tracing  the  tubercular  milk  to  the  cow, 
5601-22. 

(b)  By  applying  the  tuberculin  test  to  all  cows, 

5601-22. 

Tuberculosis  in  cattle  should  be  scheduled  by  the 
Department,  216,  7322,  8971. 

Tubeiculous  cows. 

Proportion  of,  566-7. 
Disposal  of,  850-7. 

Reacting  to  tuberculin  test    might   be    killed  for 
butcher's  meat,  1475-98. 
Disposal  of  reactors  in  America,  9785-7. 
Reactors  do  not  necessarily  give   tubercular  milk, 
2891,  11104-8;   but   are   liable  to  spread  disease 
among  other  cows,  2891,  8133,  8183-99,  9788-90, 
11107. 

Compulsory  slaughter  of  clinically  tuberculous  cows 
advisable  in  owner's  interest,  1441-6,  3577-81,  6374- 
83. 

Proposed  means  of  exterminating,  130,  502-4. 

Isolation  sheds  necessary  as  a  means  of  stamping 

out  tuberculosis,  5622. 
Bang  method  of  eradication  described,  7313-6. 
To  stamp  out,  reasonable  compensation  must  be  paid 
on  compulsory  slaughter,  1447,  3169-70,  4334-44, 
7927-30,    8147-55,    10592-600,    10942-9.    See  also 
"Compensation  for  Cows  compulsorily  slaughtered.''' 
Conditions  on  which  Department  is  prepared  to  help 

farmers  stamp  out,  5624. 
Restriction  on  slaughter  of;  must  be  a  case  of  tuber- 
culosis of  the  udder,  2706,  6184-6. 
Inspector  should  visit  markets  and  fairs  to  detect, 
2705. 

Flesh  of,  not  necessarily  unfit  for  human  con- 
sumption, 516-7,  569-70,  912-30,  948-51. 

Tahrrculosis  vj  the  Udder, 
Cows  with,  are  the  greatest  danger  to  public  health, 

501.  and  should  be  destroyed,  507,  510-3,  6373. 
i'lstimated  number  of  cows  with,  593-4,  1228-30. 
Proportion  of  tuberculous  cows  which  suffer  from, 
4705-24. 

Difficulty  of  diagnosing,  1241,  1499-1501. 
Manipulation  of  the  udder  is  not  reliable  as  a  means 

of  detecting,  5591-4. 
Procedure  in  Dublin  in  case  of  suspected,  1231-5;  in 

Rathmines,   2869-75;  Belfast,   7076-91,  7097-104, 

7193-200,  7245. 
Procedure  for  slaughter  of  cow  with.  2907-11. 
Veterinary  inspector  has  no  power  to  prevent  dis- 
posal of  cow  with,  immediately  on  discovery,  682-6. 
For  power  to  slaughter  or  isolate  in  case  of  suspicion, 

1241-4,  1434-6. 
Medical   Officer  of   Health   should  be  notified  on 

discovery  of  cow  with,  699. 
Cow  without  apparently  diseased   udder  may  give 

tubercular  milk,  5591,  7233-7. 
As  to  condemnation  of  cows  with  diseased  udders, 

not  necessarily  tuberculous,  5605,  5614-7. 

TUBERCULOSIS  PREVENTION  (I.)  ACT,  1908. 

S.  18  empowers  destruction  of  a  milch  cow  with 

tuberculous  udder,  56,  1348-51. 
S.  19  confers  power  on  health  authorities  to  inspect 

cowsheds    outside    their    districts,    eubject  to 

approval,  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  93. 
Policy  of  Local  Government  Board  in  re  Section  19 

criticised,  1281-92.    And  also  see  Inspection." 
Proposed  amendment  of  Section  18,  for  extermination 

of  all  tuberculous  cows,  130,  8894-5. 
Need  of  protection  of  veterinarian  ordering  slaughter 

in  a  case  of  mastitis  which   is    not  tubercular 

mastitis,  1238-44. 
Animals  slaughtered  under,  8886-8,  8896. 
He  compensation.    See  " Com pensation  for  Coivs.'" 

TULLAMORE.    Scarcity  of  milk,  in,  3409-10. 

TYPHOID  BACILLI. 

Difficulty  of  isolating,  from  milk,  434. 
Pasteurisation  temperature  required  to  kill,  441-3, 
448. 
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TYPHOID  BACIIAjI— continued. 

Temperature  favourable  to  growth  nf,  444. 

Not  conveyed  by  dust,  6847-8. 

Cows  not  susceptible  to  infection  by,  414. 

TYPHOID  CARRIERS. 

Existence  of,  229-31,  381,  6101,  6310. 

Are  common,  6850-3. 

Approximate  number  of,  383-8,  1167-71. 

Unconscious  of  their  condition,  407-9. 
Presence  of,  indicated  by  the  Widal  test,  390,  1163: 
non-carriers  may  react,  too,  1178. 
Reaction  to  the  Widal  test  three  months  after 
recovery  from  typhoid  would  raise  suspicion 
that  patient  was  a  carrier,  .392. 
May  not  previously  have  had  typhoid  fever,  384,  389. 
Danger  of,  to  public  health,  232-3,  410-5. 
Variable  excretion  of  typhoid  bacilli  by,  1179. 
Duration  of  danger,  309,  392-3,  1175-7. 
Should  be  precluded  from  handling  milk,  6309-13. 
The  dairy  trade  would  assist  to  prevent  employment 
of,  3344-9. 

Need  of  amended  legislation,  to  prevent  spread  of 

disease  bv  carriers,  6296-300. 
See  also  ''Widal  Test/' 

TYPHOID  FEVER.    Caused  by  infected  milk,  374. 

TYPHUS  CARRIERS. 
Existence  of,  1165. 

TYRONE     County.      Satisfactory   conditions   in,  ;f 
milch  cattle  and  milkers,  736-47. 

u. 

UNITED  IRISHWOMEN.  Supplying  milk  for  domestic 
use  by,  1013. 

V. 

VALUATION  of  new  byres. 

Deterrent  effect  of  increasing  valuation  on  erection 
or  improvement  of  byres  and  farm  buildings, 
5623. 

That  poor  law  valuation  be  not  raised  for  (sav) 
five  years,  5623,  9146-9. 

VETERINARY  INSPECTORS.    See  "Inspectors.'' 

VON  STIEGLITZ,  MISS  E.  (Lady  Superintendent  of 
the  County  Down  Infirmary  and  Newry 
Hospital). 

The  Newry  children  are  poorly  nourished;  neither 
they  nor  adults  are  accustomed  to  the  use  of  milk, 
11991-12002,  12017-8. 

The  majority  of  children  coming  to  the  hospital  suSer 
from  tubercular  disease,  12003,  12027;  attributable 
to  insufficient  nourishment,  12004 ;  the  same  is  true 
of  other  patients,  12006-8. 

The  mothers  do  not  realise  the  value  of  milk  as  a 
food,  12009-12,  12019. 

Instruction    is    given    in    Domestic  Economy 
lectures,  12020-3. 


w. 

WAGES. 

Agricultural  wages.  Low  rate  of,  in  Ireland,  1006-7, 
1034;  compared  with  those  of  Denmark,  1034. 

For  dairy  workers,  8478-82,  10494-6. 

Wages  and  standard  of  living  have  risen  in  last  25 
years,  5370-2. 

WARNOCK,     JOHN,     M.A.     (Assistant  Principal, 
Marlborough  Street  Training  College  Glasneviii). 
(lie  treatment  of  milk  supply  in  Denmarlc.) 
Genesis    of    the    C'openhagen    Milk    Supply  Co., 

Denmark,  3990. 
Rules  for  supplying  milk  to  the  Company  :  deal  with 
feeding,  calving,  and  housing  of  cattle,  treatment 
of  milk,  health  of  employees,  etc.,  3990. 
Frequent    veterinary      inspection     by  Company's 
Burgeons,  3990. 


WARNOCK ,  JOHN— co»?t/ri,«6(7. 

Milk  constantly  kept  at  low  temperature,  3991. 

Pasteurisation  not  approved,  3992. 

Milk   bottled    for    distribution,    3993;    method  of 

delivery,  3995. 
Cleansing  of  milk  vessels,  3994. 

Infants'  milk  :  preparation  of,  3996;  and  delivery  of, 
3998. 

The  Busck  milking  pail  for  reducing  temperature  of 

milk;  merits  of,  3997. 
Prices  of  Company's  milk,   3999;    price    paid  by 

Company  to  producer,  4000. 
Growing  public  demand  for  good  milk,  4001. 
Company   is   not  subsidised,  4002-6;   bears  certain 

expenses  of  production,  4009-12;  and  has  its  own 

ice-making  plant,  4016-20. 

WARRANTY.  Should  be  ignored  in  prosecutions  for 
adulteration  of  milk,  194-6. 

WATSON,  ANDREW,  M.R.C.V.S.  (Chief  Veterinary 
Inspector  of  the  Borough  of  Dublin). 
Non-professional  assistants;  qualifications  of,  1183- 

86;  efficiency  of,  1187-91. 
Statistics  as  to  cows,  cowsheds,  milkshops,  and  milk- 
sellers,  1192-6. 
Good  feeding  and  quality  of  Dublin  dairy  cows,  12o2- 
61. 

Means  taken  to  ensure  registration  of  milk-sellers, 
1197;  penalties  imposed  for  neglect  to  register, 
1198-9;  advocates  licensing,  instead  of  registering, 
1200-1;  probable  effect  of  licensing,  1202,  1359-60; 
conditions  of  licensing,  1203-15,  1407. 

Housing  of  cows;  improvements  effected  under 
existing  powers,  1216-1221,  1570-2. 

Inspection  of  cows  in  Dublin,  and  measures  taken 
to  protect  public  health,  1222-34,  1554-69.  Staff 
available  for  inspection,  1541-1553. 

Destruction  of  cows  with  tubercular  udder;  procedure, 
1348-51. 

Slaughter  of  clinically  diseased  cows  recommended, 
1441-6,  1458. 

Suspected  animals  kept  under  observation,  and  milk 
destroyed,  1245-51,  1434-7. 

Compensation  for  cows  slaughtered;  for  higher  limit 
than  jtlO,  1235-8,  1352-7,  1460-4;  inducement 
required  for  owners  to  report  diseased  animals, 
1447 ;  compensation  should  depend  on  conditions, 
1599. 

"  Tubercular  mastitis  of  the  udder.  For  protection  of 
veterinary  inspector  dealing  with  suspected,  1239- 
44,  1361."3. 

Diseases  of  the  udder,  1361-6;  diagnosis  of,  1499-1505. 

(jomparative  freedom  of  Irish  cows  from  tuberculosis 
of  the  udder,  1422-33,  1490. 

Prosecutions  and  precautions  to  ensure  cleanliness  of 
cows  and  milkers,  1262-80,  1367-9;  ina<lequate 
penalties  imposed  by  magistrates,  1263-5:  1276, 
1404-06.    Unsuitable' sites  for  dairies,  1214,  1270. 

Refusal  of  L.  G.  Board  to  allow  Dublin  Corporation 
officials  to  inspect  dairies  outside  their  jurisdiction, 
1281-6;  Dublin  cows  on  grass  during  summer  are 
not  then  under  inspection  by  Corporation  officers, 
1287-92,  1370-1,  1506-8. 

Municipal  authority  should  have  power  to  make 
inspections  outside  its  jurisdiction,  1317,  1324-6;  as 
in  England,  1318-9,  with  beneficial  results,  1.320- 
.32.  Likelihood  of  conflict  with  local  authority, 
1470-4. 

Country  milk  received  in  Dublin;  cans  inspected  as 
to  condition,  1308-11;  and  adidteration  of  milk, 
1333-8,  1344-7;  but  not  examined  for  tubercle 
bacilli,  1307,  1346-7;  sample  Kho\ild  be  sent  to 
bacteriologist,  1312-6,  1521.  Inspection  of  milk 
for  hospitals,  1606-7. 

Tuberculous  milk  in  Dublin :  no  protection  at  present 
against,  1377-84,  1466-9. 

Causes  for  reduction  of  the  milk  supply,  Dublin; 
operation  of  Dairies  Order,  creameries,  slaughter 
of  milch  cows,  etc.,  1293-1306,  1374-6,  1391-1403, 
1408-16.  1522-31,  1601-4. 

Inspection  of  milk-shops,  1339-43. 

Cowkeeper  should  keep  a  register  of  names  and 
addresses  of  his  attendants,  1372-3. 

Tuberculin  test:  slaughter  of  cows  reacting  <o.  1448- 
1458:  using  flesh  for  human  consumption,  1475-82, 
1491-8,  1587;  recommends  grants  for  tuberculous- 
free  cattle,  1483-9.    Compulsory  application  of  test 
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WATSON,  ANDREW,  M.R.C.W. S.—continued. 

by  inspector  desirable,  1512-5.  Whether  repeated 
inoculations  of  tuberculin  give  immunity,  1588-97. 
Cows  supplying  the  Sanatorium  not  tested,  1608-9, 
.3090. 

Methods  of  handling  milk,  if  advisable,  should  be 
enforceable  :  mere  recommendations  not  sufficient, 
1518-20. 

Removal  of  dairy  cows  outside  Dublin  not  advisable, 
unless  under  exceptional  circumstances,  1573-8. 

Profits  of  the  milk  trade,  1579-84. 

Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order.  Amendments  recom- 
mended re  flooring,  3050-69;  cleansing  milk  vessels, 
3070-2;  storage  of  milk,  3073-6;  destruction  of 
suspected  milk  on  payment  of  compensation,  3077- 
8;  conditions  as  to  manure  heaps,  3079-88;  regula- 
tions re  dairy  yards  required,  3084-5,  1216-9;  pigs 
should  be  excluded  from  dairy  yards,  3097-3103. 

Infectious  disease  outbreaks;  for  powers  like  those 
given  under  the  Glasgow  Police  -\mendment  Act, 
1890,  3086-9. 

WEBB,  DR.  ELLA  (of  Dublin). 

Children  of  Dublin  artisans  do  not  get  enough  milk, 

4054-7;  reason,  4058-9,  4066-75. 
Condensed  milk ;  different  qualities  and  danger  of  use 

of,  4060;  uses,  4094-6. 
Milk  substitutes  should  have  fat  percentage  marked 

on  them,  4063. 
Contamination  of  milk  in  poor  homes  and  shops, 

4076-82. 

Cooling  milk  preferable  to  pasteurisation,  4090. 
Pasteurisation  in  bottles  is  better  than  in  bulk,  4091. 
Fats  required  for  infants,  4097-4103. 
Infantile  diarrhoea  :  causes  of,  4104. 
Feeding  of  nursing  mothers,  4108-15. 

WHITE  SCOUR.  Loss  by,  772-773,  5400.  Where 
prevalent,  77'3.  953-957.  Less  prevalent  iiow, 
5398-5401. 

WIDAL  TEST. 

(And  see  also  "TyphoJ.d  carrier^.") 

Existence  of  typhoid  carriers  indicated  by,  390,  ll63; 

but  non-carriers  may  react,  1178. 
Operation  painless  and  harmless,  230,  382,  391,  1173. 
One  examination  is  generally  sufficient,  395:  but  not 

conclusive,  396. 
Test  should  be  carried  out  by  a  skilled  bacteriologist, 

396-401. 

Practicability  of  applying  the  test,  399-402. 

Proposed  application  of  the  test  to  persons  engaged 
ill  producing  and  vending  milk;  in  favour  of,  229- 
233,  382,  634,  1162,  3794,  4758-60,  4984-9,  6110-11. 
6299-304. 

Doubtful  as  to  necessity  of  subjecting  all  persons  in 
the  milk  trade  to  the  test,  6476-82,  8681-2,  8692- 
8702. 

Professor  Symmers  gives  reasons  against  compulsory 
application  of  the  test,  6749-51,  6854-69. 
The  test  might  be  applied  in  a  particular  case 
where  typhoid  was  suspected,  6752-4,  6817-8. 
8683-4,  8703,  9132-7. 
Difficulty  of  applying  test  to  dairy  hands,  who  are 
constantly  changing,  3793-6. 

Not  necessary  to  apply  test  to  pei-sons  feeding  cattle, 
403. 

Small  number  of  persons  who  would  be  under  dis- 
ability to  handle  milk.  1172-3. 

Would  not  interfere  with  the  milk  trade,  3348. 


WILLIS,  T.  P.  (Treasurer  of  the  Newry  Agricultural 
Show). 

The  poor  find  difficultv  in  procuring  milk  in  Newry, 
11376-80. 

Advocates  placing  a  general  milk  shop  in  each 

ward,  11381. 
This  could  best  be  done  by  private  enterprise, 

11386;  failing  that,  by  the  Council,  11382-3. 

The  working  classes  do  not  appreciate  the  value  of 
milk  as  a  food,  11384,  11388-90. 
Instruction  to  mothers'  on  the  subject  desirable, 
11393-6. 

Encouragement  of  dairy  cattle  by  the  Newry  Agricul- 
tural Show;  method  of  awarding  prizes,  11411-24. 


WILSON.  A.  POOLE  (Inspector  of  Dairying,  Depart- 
ment of  -\griculture,  Ireland). 
Steps  taken  by  creamery  managers  to  ensure  delivery 
of  clean  milk,  2386. 
Difficulties  in  the  wav  of  a  manager  rejecting 

dirty  milk,  2387,  2397-403,  2635-6. 
Assistance  given  by  Department  of  iVgriculture  to 

managers  in  the  matter,  2388. 
Efforts  made  to  eliminate  dirty  milk,  2583. 
Department  has  no  power  to  interfere  with  hygienic- 
conditions  of  a  creamery,  2389-96. 
Department's   instructors  visit  creameries  under  a 
voluntary   scheme,  2400;   number   of  creameries 
visited,  2404-7;    reports  made   and  inducements- 
offered,  for  good  management,  2637-48. 

Creameries. 

Open  during  winter,  2409-11. 
Sale  of  milk  retail  by,  2412-4. 
Treatment  of  milk  after  reception  at,  2415-7. 
As  a  means  of  disseminating  disease,  2418. 
Facilities  for  cleaning  suppliers'  vessels  at,  2456-8, 
2660-3. 

Sludge  or  slime;  disposal  of,  2459-61. 

Registration  of,  under  the  Dairies  Order,  2465-6;  and 

Factories  Act,  2467-8. 
Licensing  of,  2469-70. 

Effect  of,  in  diminishing  milk  supply  for  domestj-C 

purposes,  2474-85. 
Proposed  uniform  code    of    rules   for  managers  to 

ensure  hygienic  conditions,  2547. 
Plans  for  building,  2658-73. 
Geographical  distribution  of,  2678. 
Pasteurisation,  temperature  and  period,  2415-6,  2419- 
20;  as  a  safeguard  against  disease,  2418. 
Number  of  creameries  pasteurising,  2421-4,  2449- 
53. 

Universal  pasteurisation  desirable,  2425,  2432;  is 
a  check  against  stale  milk,  2426,  2440-4,  though 
not  against  dirty  milk,  2427-31.  As  affecting 
quality  of  butter,  2435,  2616-24.  Compulsory 
in  Denmark,  2436-8.  Compulsion  recom- 
mended, 2439,  2548-50:  cost  involved,  2454-5. 
and  footnote,  p.  80,,  2497-9. 

As  a  means  of  destroying  tubercle  bacilli,  2579-80. 
Presence  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  butter  and  cheese,  2434. 

DairicH  and  Coivsheds  Order. 

Should  apply  to  vendors  of  separated,  skim,  and 

butter-milk,  2471-3. 
Effect  of,  on  milk  supply  to  creameries,  2626-9. 

Milk  sent  by  rail,  2487-96;  exportation  of,  to  England, 
2514-5;  rates  for  carriage  of,  2567-9. 
Testing  of ,  for  sediment  and  fermentation,  2570-5. 
Grading  of,  2584-9. 

Areas  of  diminished  milk  supply,  2581-2. 
Dried  milk;  experience  of,  2612-5. 
Cleaning  milk;  centrifugal  force  better  than  straining, 
2500-5. 

Milk  yield ;  calculation  of,  2508-13. 

Separated  milk;  value  of  as  a  food,  2516-20.;  sale  iind 

iises  of,  2521-4,  2600-11. 
Buttermilk  and  separated   milk ;  proportion   of,  t<r> 

whole  milk  supplied  to  creameries,  2552-4. 

Number  of,  2524,  2.529. 
*       Value  of  milk  of,  compared  with   cow's  milk. 
2525,  and  footnote,  p.  84. 

Condensed  Milk. 

Manufacture  of,  2530-6,  and  footnote.  No  out- 
side supervision  over  milk,  2538-9. 

Use  of  stale  milk,  2539-43.  Use  of  separated 
milk,  2674-6. 

Vessels;  use  of  suitable  designs,  2458,  2537,  2590-3, 

2649-57. 
Preservatives;  use  of,  2555-8. 

Winter    milk,    encouragement   of   by  Department, 
2559-61. 

Tuberculin  tested  herds,  encouragement  of  by  Depart- 
ment, 2562. 

Reluctance  of  farmers  to  sell  whole  milk,  2478-9, 
2563,  2594-6. 

Tuberculous  'cows   supplving  milk;  elimination  of, 
2576-8. 

Milk  records.    Associations  keeping,  2597-9. 
Census  of  cows  from  1900  to  1911;  footnote,  p.  87. 
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WINTER  DAIRYING. 

Tillage  essential  for,  742,  996-9. 
Soil  and  climate  of  Ireland  suitable  for,  10<X)-]. 
Absence  of  dairying  in  the  Midland  belt,  993-5. 
Essential  for  maintenance  of  Irish  butter  markets, 
996-7. 

Encouragement  of  production   of    winter   milk  by 
Department,  2559-61. 
Resolution  for  subsidy  for  winter  milk,  5711. 
Value  of  winter  milk  under  best  circumstances,  4472- 
82,  4552-4. 

Profitable  when  cow  gives  650  gallons,  5503,  7335-9. 
The  season  of  calving  as  an  influence  in  the  yield  of 

milk,  5503-8. 
Financial  results,  5509-21. 

Other  consideratione  in  favour  of,  5514-6. 
Should  be  encouraged  :  loss  to  the  country  through 

absence  of,  9347-9,  9356-7. 

WOOD,  DR..  W.  ATKINSON,  M.D.,  M.S.  (Melb.), 
D.P.H.  (London)  (Practising  in  the  City  of 
Melbourne). 

The  Lady  Talbot  Milh  Inatitute,  Melbournr. 

Origin  of.  Established  to  reduce  infant  mortality  by 
providing  the  sick  infants  of  poor  parents  with  pure 
wholesome  milk,  9704-7,  9715,  9720,  9860,  9898- 
9900,  9903. 

Pasteurised  milk  was  used  for  the  first  year;  after- 
wards, healthy  raw  milk.  9707,  9751-4. 
Action  taken  to  ensure  cleanliness    of  production, 
handling,  and  distribution,  9708. 
Milk  bottled  :  temperature  kept  below  40  degrees 
Fahr.  :  milk  delivered  packed  in  ice,  and  house- 
holder supplied  with  an  ice  chest  :  children 
visited  by  nurses,  who  keep  records  and  give 
instruction  to  mothers,  9708,  9776-7. 
Method  of  delivery,  9901-8. 
Milk  is  only  supplied  during  the  summer,  9708,  9750. 
Freedom  of  the  milk  from  pathogenic  bacteria,  9711-4. 
Tuberculous  cows  are  excluded  from  the  herd, 
9713,  9783-4. 

Existence    of     "coccal"    cows:    i.e..  cows 
apparently  healthy    which    give    milk  highly 
charged  with  cocci,  9713-4. 
The    infant  deat!h-rate  has  decreased   in  districts 

where  Talbot  milk  is  supplied,  9860-4. 
Talbot  milk  costs  5.2d.  per  pint,  9715-8,  9791-9801. 

Commercial  milk  costs  2d.  a  pint,  9719,  9721-2. 
The  arrangement  between  the  milk  producer,  Mr. 
Hope,  and  the  Institute  is  a  strictly  business  one, 
9723-32,  9844-55;  the  distribution  is  philanthropic, 
9715,  9720,  9733-8. 
Names  of  patronesses,  trustees,  and  committee  of 

management,  9739. 
The  Institute  receives  grants  from  the  municipalities, 

the  State,  and  private  persons,  9740-5. 
Proposal   of   State  Officers   (Victoria)    to  establish 
municipal  milk  depots,  9771-5. 
High  death-rate  among   children  attributed  to 

faidty  milk  supply,  9771. 
Milk  produced  under  faulty  conditions,  9855-7. 
The  Institute  has  had  some  effect  in  improving  the 
conditions  under  which  milk  is  produced,  9823-4; 
and  it  is  hoped  the  Municipality  will  take  up  and 
work  the  schemei,  9825-6. 
Need  of  a  special  milk  supply  for  infants,  9915-9. 

Fatty  coiitent  of  milk  is  affected  by  unequal  periods 
of  milking,  9709-10. 

Arrangements  for  medical  attendance  on  the  poor  in 
Melbourne,  9746-7. 

Objections  to  past-tiurisation  of  milk;  injures  the  milk, 
cultivates  spores,  encourages  the  production  of  dirty 
milk,  is  liable  to  putrefy,  9749-70;  but  pasteurisation 
of  milk  for  infants  is  desirable  where  there  is  doubt 
as  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  milk,  9758-61,  9764-6, 
9920-5. 

Disposal  of  reacting  cows  in  America,  9785-7. 

Reacting  cows  are  a  source  of  infection,  9788-90. 
There  is  no  shortage  of  milk,  9818-22. 
Standard   of   cleanliness;    bacterial  content,  9827-35, 

9711-13. 

Fewer  bacteria  in  machine-,  as  compared  with  hand-, 

milked  milk,  9708,  9836-42. 
Sources  of  contamination  of  milk,  9865-88. 


WOMEN'S  NATIONAL  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION 
have  established  milk  depots  at  Naas,  4873; 
Carlow,  4884-6. 
Do.,  Sitric  Road,  Dublin,  for  the  sale  of 
pasteurised  and  humanised  milk,  4962-5.  (For 
particulars  see  " PaateuTisation.") 

WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  ACT  as  a  cause  of 
scarcity  of  labour,  1017-1020. 

WORKS,  BOARD   OF.     Make  loans   for  cowsheds, 
1726-7,  1776-80,  and  for  creameries,  1741-9; 
conditions,  1737-40. 
Minimum  loan,  1752-9. 

Do  not  provide  stock  plans  for  cowhouses  and 
manure  pits,  1875-95. 

WRIGHT,  REV.  W.  (Presbyterian  Minister  at  New- 
townards,   Co.  Down,  and  Vice-Chairman  of 
the  North  Down  Agricultural  Society). 
The  milk  yield  of  cows  has  been  reduced  by  the 

introduction  of  Shorthorn  bulls,  8589-92,  8621. 
Doubts    the    possibility    of    restoring    the  milking 

qualities  of  Shorthorns,  8658. 
In  giving  premiums  for  bulls,  no  regard  is  paid  to 

the  milk  pedigree,  8593,  8599-8603. 
Milk  records  should  be  kept,  and  bulls  of  milking 

strain  be  encouraged,  8593-8605. 
Other  causes  of  deterioration  are  (1)  the  custom  of 
dairymen  killing  off  the  milchers  at  end  of  the 
milking  season,  8606-9;  (2)  the  export  of  the 
best  dairy  cows  to  Great  Britain,  8608. 
Suggests  that  farmers  be  induced  or  compelled  to 
breed  from  a  portion  of  their  herds,  a  suitable 
bull  being  provided,  8608-12;  the  farmer  needs 
aid  to  tide  him  over  the  time  while  the  cow  is 
not  in  milk,  8650,  8662-5. 
Prizes  might  be  offered  at  Shows  for  good  milking 
cows,  8618-20. 
No  scarcity  of  milk  in  the  district,  8606,  8613-7, 
8640-9. 

No  special  difficulty  in  getting  dairy  workers,  8622-4. 
Cattle  foods.  Need  of  securing  the  purity  of,  8629-31. 
Suggestion  as  to  breeding  a  utility  cow,  i.e.,  for  milk 
and  beef,  8632-5. 
Necessity  of  having  milking  strain  on  the  side 
of  the  cow  and  the  bull  illustrated,  8635-8. 
Value  of   keeping  milk   records   in   removing  mis- 
impressions  as  to  which  are  the  best  milk-yielding 
cows,  8652-7. 

Y. 

YOUNG,    JOHN     (Cowkeeper     and     Milk  Vendor, 
Inchicore,  Co.  Dublin). 
Dairies  Order  not  responsible  for  reducing  milk  supply 

in  Dublin,  3704. 
Licensing  dairymen;  in  favour  of,  3706-8,  3786-8. 
Value  of  milk  as  a  food  appreciated  by  artisan  cla.ss, 
3711-20. 

No  inspection  of  cattle  when  on  grass  outside  the 
city,  3722-7. 

Supervision    necessary    to    ensure    cleanliness  of 

milkers,  3728-30. 
Increased  cost  of  cow-keeping  in  recent  years,  3731- 

69,  3920-33. 

Objection  to  compulsory  application  of  the  tuberculin 

test,  3770-80. 
Full  compensation  should  be  paid  by  the  State  for 

cows   slaughtered  in  the  public  interest,  3781-5, 

3885-9,  3941-6. 
Application   of  the   Widal   test  to    detect  typhoid 

carriers;  dairy  hands    are    constantly  changing, 

3793-6. 

Register  of  addresses  of  employees;  no  objection  to 

keeping,  3797-9. 
Scarcity  of  efficient  labour,  3802-6. 
Liability  of  employer  to  have  milk  tampered  with  by 

employee,  3821-32,  3906-11,  3954-61. 
Cattle  insurance;  premiums,  3835-42. 
Milk  records  not  kept  in  Dublin,  3843-9. 
People  will  not  trouble  to  fetch  milk,  3813,  3855. 
Small  men  with   families  are   more   suitable  than 

societies  for  vending  milk.  3800-1,  3870-84. 
Objections  to  getting   city  milk   supply   from  the 

country,  3890-5,  3966-78. 
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BY  THE  LORD  LIEUTENANT-GENERAL  AND  GENERAL  GOVERNOR 

OF  IRELAND. 

ABERDEEN. 

We,  John  Campbell,  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Lord  Lieutenant- General  and  General 
Governor  of  Ireland,  hereby  nominate  and  appoint : — 

Patrick  J.  O'Neill,  Esquire,  J. P.,  Chairman  of  the  County  Council  of  the 

County  of  Dublin; 
Sir  John  Lentaigne,  F.R.C.S.L; 
George  A.  Moorhead,  Esquire,  F.R.C.S.L; 
Alec  Wilson,  Esquire,  of  Belvoir  Park,  Belfast; 

Dermod  O'Brien,  Esquire,  President  of  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy; 

John  R.  Campbell,  Esquire,  B.Sc,  Assistant  Secretary  in  respect  of  Agricul- 
ture of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for 
Ireland ; 

Albert  E.  Mettam,  Esquire,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Principal  in  the  Royal  Veterinary 

College  of  Ireland; 
Lady  Everard,  of  Randlestown,  Navan;  and 

Miss  Margaret  McNeill,  Assistant  Inspector  of  Reformatory  and  Industrial 
Schools,  Ireland; 

to  be  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  alleged  scarcity  in  the  supply  of  Milk  in  some 
parts  of  Ireland,  and  to  report  upon  the  causes  of  the  deficiency,  where  it  exists, 
its  effects  upon  the  public  health,  and  the  means  whereby  the  deficiency  can  be 
remedied;  and  also  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  dangers  of  contamination 
and  infection  in  the  present  Milk  supply,  and  the  methods  best  adapted  to  guard 
against  these  dangers. 

We  further  appoint  the  said  Patrick  J.  O'Neill  to  be  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Given  at  Dublin  Castle  the  8th  day  of  November,  1911,  by  His 
Excellency's  Command. 

J.  B.  DOUGHERTY. 


BY  THE  LORD  LIEUTENANT-GENERAL  AND  GENERAL  GOVERNOR 

OF  IRELAND. 

ABERDEEN. 

Whereas  We,  John  Campbell,  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Lord  Lieutenant- General  and 
General  Governor  of  Ireland,  did  by  Warrant  bearing  date  the  8th  day  of  November, 
1911,  appoint  Patrick  J.  O'Neill,  Esquire,  J. P.,  Chairman  of  the  County  Council 
of  the  County  of  Dublin;  Sir  John  Lentaigne,  F.R.C.S.L;  and  the  several  gentlemen 
and  ladies  therein  mentioned  to  inquire  into  and  report  as  to  certain  questions 
affecting  the  supply  of  Milk  in  some  parts  of  Ireland; 

And  Whereas  one  of  the  Members  of  the  Committee  so  appointed,  namely, 
Sir  John  Lentaigne,  has  tendered  to  Us  his  resignation  of  his  appointment  as  one 
of  the  said  Committee; 

Now  We  do  appoint  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse,  M.D.,  to  be  one  of  the  Committee 
for  the  purpose  aforesaid  in  the  room  of  the  said  Sir  John  Lentaigne,  resigned,  in 
addition  to  and  together  with  the  other  members  of  the  Committee  whom  We  nave 
already  appointed. 

Given  at  Dublin  Castle  the  2nd  day  of  January,  1912,  by  His 
Excellency's  Command. 

J.  B.  DOUGHERTY. 


I  ] 


THE  VICE-REGAL  COMMISSION 


SECOND  EEPOET. 


To  His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant-General  and  General  Governor  of 

Ireland. 

May  it  please  Your  Excellency, 

We,  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  alleged  scarcity  in  the 
supply  of  Milk  in  some  parts  of  Ireland,  and  to  report  upon  the  causes  of  the 
deficiency,  where  it  exists,  its  effects  upon  the  public  health,  and  the  means  whereby 
the  deficiency  can  be  remedied ;  and  also  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  dangers 
of  contamination  and  infection  in  the  present  Milk  supply,  and  the  methods  best 
adapted  to  guard  against  these  dangers;  desire  to  submit  to  Your  Excellency  an 
instalment  of  the  minutes  of  the  evidence  which  we  have  taken  from  19th  March, 
1912,  to  15th  July,  1912,  inclusive. 

P.  J.  O'NEILL  (Chairman). 
STEWART  WOODHOUSE. 
GEO.  A.  MOORHEAD. 
ALEC  WILSON. 
DERMOD  O'BRIEN. 
J.  R.  CAMPBELL. 
A.  E.  METTAM. 
SYLVIA  V.  EVERARD. 

S.  W.  STRANGE, 

Secretary. 


Dated  the  15th  day  of  May,  1913, 

5  Upper  Castle  Yard,  Dublin. 
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BY  THE  LORD  LIEUTENANT-GENERAL  AND  GENERAL  GOVERNOR 

OE  IRELAND. 

ABERDEEN.  ' 

We,  John  Campbell,  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Lord  Lieutenant- General  and  General 
Governor  of  Ireland,  hereby  nominate  and  appoint : — 

Patrick  J.  O'Neill,  Esquire,  J. P.,  Chairman  of  the  County  Council  of  the 

County  of  Dublin; 
Sir  John  Lentaigne,  F.R.C.S.L; 
George  A.  Moorhead,  Esquire,  F.R.C.S.L; 
Alec  Wilson,  Esquire,  of  Belvoir  Park,  Belfast; 

Dermod  O'Brien,  Esquire,  President  of  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy; 

John  R.  Campbell,  Esquire,  B.Sc,  Assistant  Secretary  in  respect  of  Agricul- 
ture of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for 
Ireland; 

Albert  E.  Mettam,  Esquire,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Principal  in  the  Royal  Veterinary 

College  of  Ireland; 
Lady  Everard,  of  Randlestown,  Navan;  and 

Miss  Margaret  McNeill,  Assistant  Inspector  of  Reformatory  and  Industrial 
Schools,  Ireland; 

to  be  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  alleged  scarcity  in  the  supply  of  Milk  in  some 
parts  of  Ireland,  and  to  report  upon  the  causes  of  the  deficiency,  where  it  exists, 
its  effects  upon  the  public  health,  and  the  means  whereby  the  deficiency  can  be 
remedied;  and  also  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  dangers  of  contamination 
and  infection  in  the  present  Milk  supply,  and  the  methods  best  adapted  to  guard 
against  these  dangers. 

We  further  appoint  the  said  Patrick  J.  O'Neill  to  be  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Given  at  Dublin  Castle  the  8th  day  of  November,  1911,  by  His 
Excellency's  Command. 

J.  B.  DOUGHERTY. 


BY  THE  LORD  LIEUTENANT-GENERAL  AND  GENERAL  GOVERNOR 

OF  IRELAND. 

ABERDEEN. 

Whereas  We,  John  Campbell,  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Lord  Lieutenant- General  and 
General  Governor  of  Ireland,  did  by  Warrant  bearing  date  the  8th  day  of  November, 
1911,  appoint  Patrick  J.  O'Neill,  Esquire,  J.P.,  Chairman  of  the  County  Council 
of  the  County  of  Dublin;  Sir  John  Lentaigne,  F.R.C.S.L;  and  the  several  gentlemen 
and  ladies  therein  mentioned  to  inquire  into  and  report  as  to  certain  questions 
affecting  the  supply  of  Milk  in  some  parts  of  Ireland; 

And  Whereas  one  of  the  Members  of  the  Committee  so  appointed,  namely, 
Sir  John  Lentaigne,  has  tendered  to  Us  his  resignation  of  his  appointment  as  one 
of  the  said  Committee; 

Now  We  do  appoint  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse,  M.D.,  to  be  one  of  the  Committee 
for  the  purpose  aforesaid  in  the  room  of  the  said  Sir  John  Lentaigne,  resigned,  in 
addition  to  and  together  with  the  other  members  of  the  Committee  whom  We  nave 
iilready  appointed. 

Given  at  Dublin  Castle  the  2nd  day  of  January,  1912,  by  His 
Excellency's  Command. 

J.  B.  DOUGHERTY. 


LIST  OF  WITNESSES. 


Name  of  Witness. 


Capacity  in  which  Witness  gave  evidence. 


Allen,  Mrs.  Emm.4  J. 
Ambeosb,  John  .. 
Andeeson,  Mrs.  Hannah  . . 
Ashtown,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord,  D.L. 


Ballesty,  H.  C,  M.R.C.V.S. 
Baeey,  Edmond  ..  .. 
Baeey,  Dr.  J.  M. 
Baeey,  William  C,  M.R.C.V.S. 
Baetee,  Sir  Bichaed 
Bechee,  Rev.  J.  R.  H. 
Be^inett,  T.  E. 


BiED,  John 
Bouchiee  Hay'es, 
Boyle,  John  E. 
Bueke,  J.,  J.P. 
BuEKE,  James  M., 
Bueke,  Dr.  M. 
Burke,  Pateick 


Dr.  John  T. 
B.L.,  J.P. 


Cannon,  Edwaed 
Carmody,  M.  J.    . . 
Caeeoll,  J.  T. 
Clieeoed,  T.  D.    . . 

COBBE,  T.  A.,  J.P. 

Coffey,  Dr.  Beian  MacM. 
Coghill,  Lady     . . 

COLLERAN,  Rev.  M. 

Corcoran,  Timothy 
Cotter,  J.  J. 
Cummins,  Jeeemiah 

CUSACK,  W. 


Daly,  John 

De  Baeei,  Gueein 

De  Buegh,  D.  Hussey 
De  Courcy',  J.  J. 
Delahunty,  E.  J. 
Dennehy',  Dr.  Patrick  R. 
Dillon -Kelly,  Dr.  J. 

DOBBYN,  AUTHUB  J.,  M.R.C.V.S. 

DoHERTY,  Sergeant  J.,  R.I.C. 
Donovan,  Dr.  Denis 
DoEGAN  John 
DowNES,  Robert  J. 
Doyle,  Edmund  . .  . . 

Doyle,  Miss  Maey 


Ellison,  Dr.  F.  C. 
Emly,  Lady 


Eareell,  Petee  . . 
FiNNEGAN,  Michael 

Fitzgerald,  Michael  (Junior) 
Fitzgerald,  Mrs.  Robert 
Flanneby,  John 
Flavin,  Mrs. 
FoRAN,  Mrs.  Bibiana 


A. 

Representing  the  W.  N.  H.  A.,  Ennis. 
Re  Cxoat  Breeding. 

Representing  the  W.  N.  H.  A.,  Galway. 

Landowner  and  Stockbreeder,  Cos.  Galway  and  Waterford. 


B. 

Veterinary  Inspector,  Mulhngar  Rural  District  Council. 
Dairy  Insjiector,  Limerick. 

Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Pliihpstown,  Bang's  Co. 
Veterinary  Inspector,  Cork. 
St.  Ann's,  Blarney,  Co.  Cork. 

Rector,  Cape  Clear  and  Sherkin  Islands,  Co.  Cork. 

Manager  of  the  Kilmallock  (proprietary)  Creamery  Co.,  and  representing 

the  Irish  Creameries  Protection  Society. 
Farmer,  Queenstown  District. 

Representing  the  Rathkeale  Rural  District  Council. 

Secretary  to  the  County  Waterford  Committee  of  Agriculture. 

Chairman  of  the  Chfden  Rural  District  Council,  Co.  Galway. 

Chairman  of  the  Skibbereen  Rural  District  Council,  Co.  Cork. 

Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Skibbereen. 

Dairy  Inspector,  Tuam  Rural  District  Council. 


C. 

Westport. 

Town  Clerk,  Ennis. 

Secretary  to  the  County  Cork  Committee  of  Agriculture. 

Representing  the  Croom  Rural  District  Council,  Co.  Limerick. 

Farmer,  Tullamore  District. 

Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Tralee. 

President  of  the  Skibbereen  Branch  of  the  W.N.H.A. 

Administrator  of  Achill,  Co.  Mayo. 

Representing  the  Cork  Rural  District  Council. 

Representing  the  Land  and  Labour  Association,  Carrignavar,  Co.  Cork. 
Representing  the  South  Cork  Branch  of  the  Land  and  Labour  Associa- 
tion. 

Manager  of  the  Abingdon  Co-operative  Creamery,  Barrington's  Bridge, 
near  Limerick. 


D. 

Representing  the  Kilworth  and  North  East  Cork  Branches  of  the  Land 
and  Labour  Association.  ^ 

Manager   of  the   Herbertstown   Co-operative  Creamery,  Knocklong, 
Co.  Limerick. 

Of  Dromkeen  ;  Co.  Limerick,  re  ensilage. 

Of  Clonlara,  Co.  Clare,  re  Winter  Milk. 

Secretary  to  the  King's  Co.  Committee  of  Agriculture. 

Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Lismore,  Co.  Waterford. 

Medical  Superintendent  Officer  of  Health,  Mulhngar. 

Veterinary  Inspector,  Waterford  ;  and  of  Nos.  1  and  2  Rural  District 
Councils,  Co.  Waterford. 

Food  and  Drugs  Inspector,  Tullamore. 

Medical  Superintendent  Officer  of  Health,  Cork. 

Vice-Chairman,  Cork  Rural  District  Council. 

Representing  the  Co.  Westmeath  Committee  of  Agriculture. 

Reheving  and  Sanitary  Sub -Officer,  Tram  ore,  Co.  Waterford. 

Representing  the  W.N.H.A.,  Limerick. 


Resident  Medical  Superintendent, 
Of  Co.  Limerick. 


F. 


Castlebar  Lunatic  Asylum. 


Dairy  Inspector,  Mulhngar  Rural  District. 

Representing  the  Kihnurry  South  Branch  of  the  Land  and  Labour 

Association,  Macroom,  Co.  Cork. 
Farmer.      Representing  the  Co.  Limerick  Ratepayers'  Association. 
President  of  the  Tralee  Branch  of  the  W.N.H.A. 
Representing  the  Land  and  Labour  Association,  Fermoy,  Co.  Cork. 
W.N.H.A.,  Tralee. 

Hon.  Sec,  Listowel  Branch  of  the  N.W.H.A.,  Co.  Kerry. 
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LIST   OF   WITNESSES— co«<i«Mei. 


Name  of  Witness. 


t!apacity  in  which  Witness  gave  evidence. 


Galvin,  Barry  C. 
GiBSOfj,  Robert  . . 
GoRHAM,  Dr.  P.  C. 
Gorman,  John 

Grant,  Michael  . . 
Greene,  Dr.  Arthur 
GUINEY,  P.,  M.P. 


Hamlyn-Boerer,  Mrs. 

Hayes,  Dr.  John  T.  Bouchier 

Hegarty,  Denis 

Hewson,  J.  Alec,  M.R.C.V.S. 

HiGGiNS,  Patrick,  M.R.S.I.,  J.P. 

Holland,  P.  J.    . . 

Hopkins,  Martin 

Howard,  Michael 

Howard,  P.  J.,  M.R.C.V.S. 

Hynes,  C.  p.,  M.R.C.V.S., 


Joyce,  M. 


Keane,  Marcus   . . 
Kblleher,  Alderman  J.,  J.P. 
Kennedy,  Dr.  Denis 
Kennedy,  Sergeant  M.,  R.I.C. 
Keveney',  Very  Rev.  Canon 


Lappin,  Nurse 
Larminie,  a.  C,  J.P. 
Lawler,  Ihomas  S 
Lee,  Dr.  Philip  G. 
LoFTUs,  Thomas  J. 
Lyden,  John  M.  . . 
Lynch,  Timothy  . . 


McCarthy,  C.  J. 

McCarthy,  Daniel 

MacCormack,  Patrick  F.,  M.R.C.V.S. 


McDonnell,  Miss  Josephine 
McDonnell,  Dr.  Joseph  R. 
McDoNOUGH,  Dr.  Michael 
McGeath,  James.  . 
McGrath,  Dr.  M.  S. 
McKay,  J,  C.       . . 
M'MuLLEN,  James  F.,  C.E.  . 
Magner,  Dr.  Edmund 


Mitchell,  Dr.  G. 

MOFFETT,  A.  J.,  M.R.C.V.S. 

Monahan,  Patrick 

MORIARTY,  D.  M.  . . 

Morrison,  Alex, 
mullins,  t. 

Murphy,  H.  M.  A. 


Neill,  John 


O'Brien,  Mrs.  Deemod 
O'Brien,  Mrs.  Harriet 
O'Connor,  T.  J.  . . 


G.  -  -  -. 

Solicitor  to  the  Cork  Corporation. 
Wholesale  Butter  Merchant,  Limerick. 
Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Clifden,  Co.  Galway. 

Secretary  of  the  BalUnagar  Branch  of  the  Land  and  Labour  Association, 

King's  County. 
Food  and  Drugs  Inspector,  Waterford  Corporation. 
Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Ennis. 
M.P.  for  North  Cork.  ,  . 


H. 

Vice-President  of  the  Killarney  Branch  of  the  W.N. H  A. 
Representing  the  Rathkeale  Rural  District  Council. 
Secretary  of  the  Irish  Creamery  Managers'  Association,  Cork. 
Veterinary  Inspector,  Killarney  Urban  District  Council. 
Chief  Executive  Sanitary  Officer,  Waterford.  _  . 

Farmer  and  Shopkeeper,  Athenry,  Co.  Galway. 
Representing  the  Castlebar  Rural  District  Council,  Co.  Mayo. 
Representing  the  Millstreet  Rural  District  Council,  Co.  Cork. 
Veterinary  Inspector,  Ennis  Urban  and  Rural  District  Councils  ;  and 

representing  the  Veterinary  Medical  Association  of  Ireland. 
Formerly  Veterinary  Inspector,  Kilmacthomas. 


Clifden  and  District,  Co.  Galway. 


K. 

Ennis. 

Chairman  of  the  Public  Health  Committee,  Cork  Corporation. 
Medical  Superintendent  Officer  of  Health,  Waterford. 
Food  and  Drugs  Inspector,  Limerick. 
Parish  Priest  of  Charlestown,  Co.  Mayo. 


Clara,  King's  County. 

Chairman  of  the  Castlebar  Urban  District  Council. 
Milk  Vendor,  Limerick. 
Children's  Hospital,  Cork.  ; 
Representing  the  Castlebar  Urban  District  Council. 
Clifden  and  District,  Co.  Galway. 

Representing  the  Kilbarry  Branch  of  the  Land  and  Labour  Association. 


M. 

Agricultural  Instructor  under  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Clerk  to  the  Skibbereen  Rural  District  Council. 

Veterinary  Surgeon,  Castlebar  District,  under  the  Department's  Dis- 
pensary Scheme. 

Secretary  "to  the  Letterfrack  Branch  of  the  W.  N.  H.  A.,  Co.  Galway 
Clifden  and  Letterfrack  Districts,  Co.  Galway. 
Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Galwaj'. 

Representing  the  Mitchelstown  Rural  District  Council,   Co.  Cork. 
Medical  Superintendent  Officer  of  Health,  Limerick. 
Cow -keeper,  Co.  Kerry. 
Of  Cork. 

Physician,  North  Infirmary  County  Hospital,  Cork,  and  to  the  Society 

for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty"  to  Children  ;    member  of  the  Cork 

Corporation  and  Cork  County  Council. 
Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Templemore,  Co.  Tipperary. 
Veterinary  Inspector,  Galway  Urban  District ;    Inspector  under  th& 

Contagious  Diseases  (A.)  Act,  Galway  Union. 
Representing  the  Mount  Bolus  Branch  of  the  Land  and  Labour 

Association,  King's  Co. 
Chairman  of  the  Kerry  County  Coimcil. 
Representing  the  Munster  Agricultural  Society. 

Representing  the  Irish  Creameries  Protection  Society  ;  manager  of  the 

Glenwilliam  Co-operative  Creamery,  Ballingarry,  Co.  Limerick. 
Vice -Chairman,  Galway  Urban  Council. 


N. 


Farmer  and  Cattle  Breeder,  Co.  Kerry. 


President  of  the  Ardagh  Branch  of  the  W.N.H.A.,  Co.  Limerick. 
Acting-President  of  the  Lying-in  Hospital,  Limerick. 
Representing  the  Irish  Creamery  Managers'  Association. 
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LIST  OF  WITNESSES— coniMmeci. 


OTeeball,  IVIrs.  Maky 

O'HoEA,  Patbick.. 
O'Mahokey,  J.  F. 
O'Mahony,  D.  J. 
O'Meaea,  Dr.  T.  J. 
O'Reilly,  William 
O'RiORDAN,  E.  J.,  M.R.C.V.S. 

O'Shea,  J.  L. 
O'SuLLiVAN,  Eugene,  J. P. 
O'SuLLiVAN,  Dr.  William 


Percy,  H.  W.,  V.S. 
Poer-O'Shee,  Miss  G. 
Power,  Patrick  . . 


QUINLAN,  D. 

QuiNN,  Joseph  Francis 
QuiNN,  Thomas  M. 


Roche,  Laurence,  J. P. 
Rogers,  'Mis.  M.  . . 
Ryan,  P.  J. 


Shaw,  Thomas  J.,  J. P. 
Sheehan,  Patrick 


Sheehy,  Timothy 
Sherlock,  David,  D.L. 
Sherlock,  Mrs.  Zeena 
Shortis,  Mrs. 
Slatteey,  Joseph  E. 
Solan,  John 
Staunton,  Myles 


Watson,  G.,  J.P.  . . 
Wibberley,  T.,  N.D.A. 

Wilkinson,  A.  B. 


Capacity  in  which  Witness  gave  evidence. 


0. 

Representing  the  W.N.H.A.,  Ballinalee,  Edgeworthstown,  and  Granard 

I>istricts,  Co.  Longford. 
Farmer,  Bohola,  Co.  Mayo. 
Veterinary  Inspector,  Cork  Rural  District. 
Analyst  for  the  City  and  County  of  Cork. 
Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Skibbereen. 
Of  Athenry  ;  Secretary  to  the  Town  Tenants'  League. 
Veterinary  Inspector,  Limerick ;  and  Limerick  No.  2  Rural  District 

Council. 

Chairman  of  the  N.  Cork  Branch  of  the  Land  and  Labour  Association. 
C'hairman  of  the  Killarney  Urban  Council.  [^.._ 
Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Killarney. 


Representing  the  Athlone  No.  2  Rural  District  Council. 
Representing  the  Kilmacthomas  Rural  District  Council. 
Sanitary  Sub-Officer,  Tullamore. 


Representing  the  Tipperary  No.  1  Rural  District  Council. 
Of  Castlebar. 

Clerk  of  the  Castlebar  Rural  District  Council. 


Member  of  the  Co.  Cork  Committee  of  Agriculture. 
Secretary,  W.N.H.A.,  Tullamore. 

Hon.  Sec.  Land  and  Labour  Association,  Croom,  Co.  Limenck. 


S. 

Representing  the  MulUngar  Rural  District  Council. 

Representing  the  Kilmurry  Branch  of  the  Land  and  Labour  Association, 

Co.  Cork. 
Merchant,  Skibbereen. 
Tullamore. 

President  of  the  W.N.H.A.,  Tullamore. 

Secretary  of  the  W.N. H  A.,  Waterford. 

Creamery  Proprietor,  Tralee. 

Farmer,  Kiltimagh  District,  Co.  Mayo. 

Chairman  of  the  Westport  Urban  District  Council. 


W. 

Creamery  Proprietor,  Co.  Kerry. 
I  Agricultural  Instructor  under  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Co. 
[  Limerick. 

Land  Improvement  Inspector  under  the  Board  of  Works,  Ireland. 


PLACES  AND  DATES  OF  MEETINGS  OP  THE  COMMISSION  FROM 
19th  MARCH  TO  15tli  JULY,  1912,  INCLUSIVE. 

Cork,  I9th,  20th,  22ud  March,  1912.  Evidence  taken. 

Skibbereen,  21st  March  1912.  ,, 
Limerick,  22nd,  24tb,  25th,  26tb  April,  1912. 
Ennis,  23rd  April,  1912. 
Killarney,  27th  April,  1912. 

Iraiee,  •29th  April,  1912.  ., 
Galway,  14th  June,  1912. 
Clifden,  15th  June,  1912. 
Mullaranny,  18th  June,  1912. 

Castlebar  19th  June,  1912.  „ 
Tullamore,  10th  July,  1912.  .,, 
Dublin,  12th  July,  1912.  Committee  Meeting. 

Mullingar,  11th  Julv,  1912.  Evidence  taken. 

Waterford,  13th,  15th  July,  1912.  „ 
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TWENTY-FIFTH  DAY.— TUESDAY,  19th  MARCH,  1912. 

Present: — P.  J.  O'Neill,  Esq.  (Chairman);  Miss  Margaret  McNeill;  Sir  Stewart  Wood- 
house,  M.D. ;  George  A.  Moorhead,  Esq.,  f.r.c.s.i.  ;  Alec.  Wilson,  Esq  ;  and  Dermoi> 
O'Brien,  Esq. 

S.  W.  Strange,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


Alderman  J.  Kellehee,  j.p.,  examined. 


12030.  The  Chairman.— You  are  Chairman  of  the 
Public  Health  Committee  of  the  Cork  Corporation? — 
Yes,  sir,  and  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Committee 
for  thirteen  years. 

12031.  Y  ou  are  familiar  with  the  arrangements 
made  by  your  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  carrying- 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Dairies  and  Milkshops  OVder 
in  the  city? — Yes.  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any 
scarcity  in  the  milk  supply  to  the  City  of  Cork.  As 
regards  the  supervision  over  the  sources  of  the  city 
milk  supply,  the  Corporation  for  some  considerable 
time  has  been  urging  the  Local  Government  Board  to 
give  the  Corporation  powers  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Tuberculosis  Prevention  (Ireland)  Act,  1908,  to 
supervise  and  control  the  supply  of  milk  from  the  out- 
side area  which  is  annually  brought  into  the  city  and 
which  forms  an  overwhelming  percentage  of  the  city 
supply.  There  are  at  present  twenty-nine  cowsheds 
situate  within  the  city,  registered  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Dairies  and  Cowsheds  and  Milk  Shops  Order,  in 
which  are  housed  134  cows.  Tlie  number  of  purveyors 
of  milk  registered  who  bring  milk  from  the  outside 
area  is  265,  and  the  number  of  cows,  the  milk  of  which 
is  so  brought  in  and  distributed  from  house  to  house, 
is  approximately  3,581.  Taking  the  yield  of  each  cow 
per  day  at  three  gallons,  this  would  represent  a  total 
of  over  4,000,000  gallons  of  milk  annually  brought  from 
the  outside  areas  into  the  city,  but  over  the  cowsheds 
in  this  outside  area  the  Corporation  have  no  control. 
The  Public  Healtji  Committee  have  offered  to  place 
the  services  of  one  of  the  sanitary  staff  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Rural  District  Council  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
specting these  cowsheds,  but  the  offer  was  rejected. 
The  Corporation  have,  with  the  consent  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  appointed  a  veterinary  surgeon  as 
dairy  inspector  and  he  has  regularly  reported  on  his 
inspection  of  the  cowsheds  within  the  city.  During 
the  past  year,  supervision  was  exercised  over  516  re- 
gistered dairies,  cowsheds  and  milkshops  in  the  city, 
and  regulations  have  been  made  with  respect  to  them 
by  the  Corporation,  a  copy  of  which  I  hand  in.  397 
samples  of  milk  were  submitted  for  analysis  during  the 
year,  and,  as  a  result  of  same,  several  prosecutions 
were  instituted,  the  number  and  details  of  which  will 
be  given  by  the  City  Solicitor. 

12032.  I  notice  that  a  very  limited  portion  of  the 
milk  consumed  in  the  city  is  raised  in  the  city  itself? — 
Yes. 

12033.  And  your  Public  Health  Committee  have 
appointed  a  veterinary  inspector  for  the  purpose  of 
visiting  the  dairy  yards  that  are  situated  within  tlie 
city  boundary? — Correct. 

12034.  Has  your  Public  Health  Authority  over  souglit 
to  make  an  inspection  outside  the  city  area? — They 
applied  to  the  Local  Government  Board  for  power. 

12035.  Have  they  ever  sent  an  officer  of  their  own 
into  a  district  outside  the  city  boundary  for  the 
purpose  of  making  an  inspection? — We  "offered  to 
provide  inspection  in  the  rural  district  and  we  were 
refused. 

12036.  Did  you  seek  to  have  this  inspection  made 
and  were  you  refused? — We  were  refused.  We  offered 
to  send  our  inspector  to  visit  these  places. 

12037.  Am  I  to  understand  you  were  refused  by  the 
persons  whose  premises  you  proposed  to  visit  or  by 
the  local  authority? — By  the  local  authority. 

12038.  Have  they  made  any  arrangements  for  super- 
vising the  dairies  in  their  own  district? — I  think  they 
have  made  some,  but  I  cannot  tell  you  exactly  to  what 
extent. 

12039.  Has  an  outbreak  of  infectious  disease  ever 
been  traced  to  the  milk  in  the  city? — Not  to  my 
knowledge. 


^  12040.  With  regard  to  the  shops  wherein  milk  is 
purveyed,  is  inspection  made  of  them  by  an  officer  of 
the  Public  Health  Authority  ?— Yes. 

12041.  Who  makes  the  inspectioii? — The  sanitary 
inspector. 

12042.  Have  prosecutions  been  undertaken  for  the 
pur2)ose  of  enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  Order  with 
regard  to  the  manner  in  which  milk  is  stored  in  these 
shops? — Yes. 

12043.  With  what  result? — Convictions  in  many 
cases. 

12044.  And  have  the  fines  inflicted  been  sufficient  to 
act  as  a  deterrent  against  a  repetition  of  the  offence? — 
Yes. 

12045.  And  your  Public  Health  Authority  has  no 
reason  to  complain  of  the  co-operation  they  receive 
from  the  magisterial  authorities  in  Cork  City? — No. 

12046.  Are  all  the  vendors  of  milk  whose  dairies  are 
situated  in  the  city  registered? — Yes. 

12047.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  licensing  should 
be  established? — I  think  it  is  essential  that  it  should 
be  established. 

12048.  And  you  would  be  of  opinion  that  the  Public 
Health  Authority  should  have  power,  if  they  were  so 
minded,  to  withhold  the  granting  of  licences  to  persons 
whose  premises  were  unsuitable  or  who  wt-re  suspected 
of  carrying  on  a  doubtful  trade? — Yes. 

12049.  Do  you  think  also  that  the  Public  Health 
Authority  should  have  the  right  to  go  into  the  districts 
from  which  its  milk  supply  is  dra\\'n  in  order  to  make 
an  inspection  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  milk 
is  produced? — Yes,  and  until  then  the  inspection  of 
milk  for  the  city  will  not  be  perfect- 

12050.  Do  you  think  that  the  inspection  should  be 
controlled  by  a  central  authority? — It  would  be  the 
proper  authority  to  control  the  milk  supply. 

12051.  What  I  want  to  know  is  this,  do  you  think 
that  the  control  of  the  local  authority  will  be  uniformly 
and  efficiently  administered  if  there  is  no  central 
control? — I  believe  myself  that  if  the  Public  Health 
Committee  in  the  city  had  the  control,  the  Order 
would  be  administered  in  a  proper  manner. 

12052.  So  far  as  the  Public  Health  Authority  is  con- 
cerned, you  would  not  be  apprehensive  that  they  would 
be  lax  or  negligent  in  enforcing  the  provisions  of  the 
Order? — No,  because  we  hand  over  all  these  matters 
to  the  legal  adviser. 

12053.  Do  you  think  that  a  similar  condition  would 
prevail  with  regard  to  the  outside  rural  authorities  if 
they  had  the  option  of  enforcing  the  provisions  of  the 
Order? — It  is  hard  for  me  to  say,  but  I  imagine  that 
the  outside  bodies,  being  mostly  composed  of  farmers, 
would  naturally  not  put  restrictions  on  themselves. 

12054.  Would  you  feel  more  satisfied  if  the  Order 
was  administered  by  a  central  authority  in  Dublin 
than  by  a  local  authority  in  each  district  in  which 
there  is  a  local  authority? — I  cannot  express  an  opinion, 
because,  after  all,  a  central  authority  might  not  under- 
stand local  requirements,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  an 
authority  such  as  the  Cork  Public  Health  Authority, 
which  has  no  interest  but  the  interest  of  the  people, 
would  be  more  satisfactory. 

12055.  T  can  quite  understand  your  position.  So 
far  as  the  Cork  Public  Health  Authority  is  concerned, 
you  stand  absolutely  impartial  between  the  people 
engaged  in  the  trade  and  those  desiring  to  procure  a 
pure  milk  supply,  but  outside  authorities  might  not 
take  quite  the  same  view  of  the  situation? — Yes- 

12056.  Under  the  circumstances  do  you  not  think  it 
would  bo  desirable  that  some  central  authority  should 
have  the  power  to  supervise  the  work? — I  have  not 
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the  slightest  objection.  I  want  to  see  a  better  system 
of  inspection,  whether  it  is  controlled  from  Dublin  or 
elsewhere.  It  might  be  better  if  there  was  a  central 
authority  in  Dublin. 

12057.  Dr.  Mooehead. — Is  the  Order  long  in  force 
in  the  districts  from  which  the  city  draws  its  milk 
supply?— I  do  not  know,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  rigidly 
enforced. 

12058.  Does  the  milk  come  by  rail  as  a  rule? — No, 
by  car. 

12059.  Have  you  ever  any  inspection  of  the  vessels 
in  which  it  comes? — Yes. 

12060.  Are  they  all  right? — In  some  cases  they  are 
a  bit  dirty,  and  we  have  had  prosecutions. 

12061.  Did  you  prosecute  for  dirty  cans? — Yes;  we 
had  very  few. 

12062.  As  far  as  you  know  there  is  an  abundant 
supply  of  milk  for  the  city? — Yes.  We  never  heard 
any  complaint  with  regard  to  the  supply. 

12063.  Sir  Stewaet  Woodhouse. — What  is  the  price 
of  milk  generally? — It  varies  according  to  the  time  of 
the  year. 

12064.  At  the  present  time  what  is  the  price? — I 
cannot  say.  I  believe  that,  like  the  water  supply, 
until  such  time  as  the  milk  supply  is  municipalised  we 
will  not  have  a  proper  supply. 

12065.  The  Chairman. — You  would  be  in  favour  of 
having  the  milk  supply  controlled  by  the  municipal 

.  authority? — Yes,  because  in  Nottingham  they  have 
milch  cows  of  their  own.  I  understand  that  in  Finland 
the  cows  are  kept  out  in  the  open,  and  that  conse- 
quently tuberculosis  is  unknown. 

12066.  Have  you  thought  of  any  scheme  whereby  it 
would  be  possible  for  the  municipal  authority  to  control 


the  milk  supply?— On  the  same  basis  as  the  water 
supply,  but  it  would  not  be  so  costly.  I  do  not  think 
where  the  health  of  the  people  is  at  stake  that  any 
expense  would  be  too  great  to  protect  them. 

12067.  What  I  wanted  to  know  is  how  far  it  would 
be  possible  to  carry  your  view  into  practical  effect? — 
In  Nottingham,  for  example,  they  have  a  farm  where 
they  have  milch  cows,  and  they  supply  the  various 
hospitals. 

12068.  It  would  take  rather  an  extensive  farm  to 
accommodate  3,000  or  4,000  cows?— It  may  be  a 
dream,  but  the  dream  of  to-day  is  often  the  reality  of 
to-morrow. 

12069.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  insurmountable,  but 
what  I  want  to  show  is,  that  there  might  be  a  difficulty 
in  getting  land  near  the  city  without  dispossessing 
people? — "  Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way." 

12070.  Quite  true,  but  a  municipality  embarking  on 
a  colossal  imdertaking  might  inflict  hardship  on  a 
section  of  the  community? — The  public  interest  is 
first.  When  it  comes  to  a  question  of  a  food  supply 
individual  interest  must  not  stand  in  the  way,  or  the 
question  of  expense.  We  have  expense  in  connection 
with  our  water  supply.  There  is  no  expense,  practically, 
in  getting  a  farm  and  providing  the  milk  supply. 

12071.  What  is  the  population  of  the  City  of  Cork?— 
76,122,  and  there  are  about  500  more  since  that  census. 

12072.  Mr.  Wilson. — Is  there  any  sale  of  pasteurised 
milk  in  Cork?— No. 

12073.  There  is  no  municipal  or  other  milk  depot  in 
the  city?— No. 

12074.  Under  the  Women's  National  Health  Associa- 
tion or  any  other  body? — No. 
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12075.  The  Chairman. — You  are  Solicitor  to  the  Cork 
Corporation? — Yes,  sir. 

12076.  And  you  have  undertaken  prosecutions  as 
ordered  against  the  purveyors  of  milk  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Dairies  and  Milkshops  Order? — Yes,  I 
have  been  conducting  them  since  1890. 

12077.  For  what  class  of  offences  generally  have  these 
prosecutions  been  undertaken? — For  selling  milk 
deficient  in  fat. 

12078.  Adulteration  in  the  first  instance? — Adultera- 
tion of  water  to  a  small  extent;  deficiency  of  fat  prin- 
cipally. 

12079.  Does  the  Council  rigidly  adhere  to  the  legal 
standard  of  3  per  cent,  of  fat? — Yes.  A  controversy 
did  arise  some  years  ago  as  to  what  ought 
to  be  the  percentage  of  fat  in  milk.  Expert 
evidence  was  given  to  show  that  2.75  was 
rather  a  high  percentage  of  fat,  with  the  result 
that  in  no  case  did  the  Corporation  prosecute  where 
the  percentage  was  in  excess  of  2.75;  but  whenever 
they  did  prosecute  the  calculation  was  based  on  the 
3  per  cent,  of  fat.  Since  the  Sale  of  Milk  Regulations 
were  made  in  1901,  fixing  the  standard,  so  to  speak, 
at  3  per  cent.,  we  have  fewer  prosecutions  than  we 
had  before,  although,  in  fact,  the  limit  was  lower 
before. 

12080.  That  seems  remarkable.  Is  there  any 
special  circumstance  that  would  account  for  it? — I 
suppose  it  would  be  attributable  to  the  improved 
feeding  for  one  thing,  more  care  of  the  milk,  and 
possibly  the  addition  of  evening  to  morning  milk. 

12081.  More  uniform  distribution  of  the  fat? — Yes. 

12082.  That  certainly  was  one  desirable  result  that 
was  accomplished  by  the  Order? — Very  desirable,  sir. 

12083.  Can  you  tell  the  Commission  what  view  the 
magistrates  take  with  regard  to  this  question,  because 
elsewhere  complaints  have  been  made  of  want  of  co- 
operation between  the  inagisterial  bench  and  the  local 
authority? — In  Cork  we  have  no  complaint  to  make  on 
that  head.  Mr.  Starkie,  the  resident  magistrate,  a 
gentleman  of  very  great  ability,  has  taken  the  very 
greatest  interest  at  all  times  in  this  milk  question,  and 
he  and  his  brother  magistrates  have  afforded  the  Cor- 
poration the  fullest  assistance  in  the  administration  of 
the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Acts. 

12084.  What  penalties  have  been  inflicted  on 
offenders  under  the  Order? — I  propose  to  hand  in  a 
return  which  will  give  you  all  these  particulars.  For 
the  seven  years  prior  to  1901  the  penalties  inflicted 
amounted  to  £323,  and  since  that  time — from  1902  to 
the  present — they  amounted  to  £279. 

12085.  It  would  be  more  interesting  if  one  could 


learn  exactly  what  penalty  had  been  inflicted  on  proof 
of  a  specific  offence,  say,  where  the  fatty  solids  had 
been  proved  to  be  below  2.50  per  cent.  What  penalty 
would  be  imposed  in  a  case  of  that  kind? — About  40s. 
Penalties  have  run  from  40s.  to  £5. 

12086.  And  if  there  is  a  repetition  of  the  offence  is 
the  fine  increased? — Yes.  I  canno*  call  to  mind  an 
instance  in  which  a  larger  fine  than  £5  was  inflicted, 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  fines  are  sufficiently 
deterrent,  because  we  rarely  have  an  instance  of 
repeated  prosecutions  against  the  same  persons. 

12087.  That  is  very  satisfactory,  and  shows  wliat 
rigid  and  efficient  administration  can  accomplish.  With 
regard  to  the  shops  in  which  the  milk  is  kept,  do  you 
ever  institute  prosecutions? — Yes,  and  we  obtain  con- 
victions. The  fines  inflicted  were  comparatively  small 
— I  think  from  5s.  to  10s. ;  but  in  these  cases  they 
were  sufficiently  deterrent,  because  we  had  no  repeti- 
tion of  the  offences.  In  fact,  I  cannot  remember  a 
second  complaint  against  a  person  who  was  fined. 

12088.  What  would  be  the  cause  of  complaint? — 
Want  of  cleanliness  in  the  vessels,  want  of  cleanliness 
in  the  carts  of  milk  purveyors  from  outside  districts, 
and  in  the  surroundings  of  the  places  in  which  the  milk 
is  kept. 

12089.  Do  you  find  that  your  sanitary  officer  is 
refused  a  sample  of  milk  by  vendors  when  they  fear 
that  the  analysis  may  lead  to  a  prosecution? — The 
samples  for  analysis  are  taken  by  the  Constabulary, 
acting  under  the  direction  of  the  local  authority.  The 
Corporation  nominate  a  certain  number  of  police 
inspectors.  The  names  are  supplied  by  the  Con- 
stabulary officers  in  the  first  instance.  I  can  only  call 
to  mind  two  cases  in  which  there  was  a  refusal  to 
sell.  One  was  rather  a  peculiar  ease.  The  milk- 
vendor  had  two  churns  in  his  cart.  The  inspector 
asked  for  a  sample  for  analysis,  and  he  was  given  a 
sample  from  one  of  the  churns.  He  said  he  would 
like  a  sample  from  the  other  churn,  but  the  man 
refused  to  give  it. 

12090.  Was  there  a  prosecution? — Yes,  and  a  con- 
viction, with  a  substantial  fine. 

12091.  The  vendor  absolutely  refused  to  give  a 
sample  from  one  of  the  churns? — Yes. 

12092.  Mr.  Wilson. — We  had  evidence  in  another 
place  that  a  vendor  supplied  one  class  of  people  from 
one  churn  and  the  poorer  class  from  another.  I  would 
like  to  know  whether  this  particular  vendor  was 
doing  a  trade  with  two  classes  of  people' — poor  and 
rich? — We  tried  to  ascertain  that  but  failed.  His  case 
\\'as  that  the  customers  were  supplied  indiscriminately. 
There  was  a  certain  amount  of  suspicion. 
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12093.  The  Chairman. — A  substantial  penalty  was 
inflicted  for  refusal  to  sell? — Yes. 

12094.  In  what  class  of  houses  is  this  milk-purveying 
trade  carried  on? — In  small  shops  as  a  rule.  A  com- 
paratively small  number  of  milk-shops  are  used  exclu- 
sively as  milk-shops.  In  the  poorer  districts  milk  is 
sold  "as  one  of  the  ordinary  articles  in  the  shop. 

12095.  In  the  summer  season  one  would  hardly  think 
that  milk  would  keep  perfectly  sweet  when  in  contact 
with  a  number  of  strong-smeliing  compounds,  such  as 
might  be  found  in  these  general  emporiums,  for 
instance,  onions,  paraffin  oil,  oranges,  and  such  things? 
—Yes. 

12096.  Does  your  Food  and  Drugs  Inspector  insist 
that  the  nulk  shall  be  kept  a  reasonable  distance 
from  these,  so  as  to  avoid  tainting? — Yes,  when 
possible,  but  sometimes  in  very  small  shops  it  is  not 
possible. 

12097.  Has  it  ever  been  found  necessary  to  forbid 
the  sale  of  milk  in  such  cases  by  reason  of  the 
unsuitability  of  the  surroundings? — No- 

12098.  It  has  never  been  pressed  so  far? — No. 

12099.  Although  you  are  under  the  impression  that 
in  some  instances,  at  all  events,  the  milk  is  kept  under 
undesirable  conditions? — Quite  so.  In  some  of  the 
poorer  neighbourhoods  the  shops  are  extremely  small. 
I  should  say  the  ordinary  size  of  one  of  these  shops 
would  be  about  12  or  14  feet  square,  and  you  have  got 
a  number  of  articles  in  that  shop,  including  the  milk. 
That  shop  may  supply  a  little  congested  neighbour- 
hood, and  if  you  prohibit  the  sale  of  milk  there  it 
might  cause  a  hardship. 

12100.  Is  that  what  deters  you  from  putting  the 
occupants  out  of  the  trade? — To  a  great  extent. 

12101.  A  large  percentage  of  the  milk  consumed  in 
the  city  is  brought  in  from  the  outside  area? — Yes. 

12102.  Of  course,  Cork  is  a  dairy  farming  county, 
and  the  lands  adjoining  the  city  are  very  often  devoted 
to  dairy  farming? — Yes. 

12103.  And  the  result  is  that  a  very  limited  number 
of  cows  are  kept  in  the  city  itself? — Yes.  The  number 
of  cows  kept  in  the  city  has  reduced  slightly. 

12104.  With  regard  to  the  dairies  in  the  city,  have 
you  ever  instituted  prosecutions  for  want  of  cleanliness 
on  the  part  of  persons  engaged  in  the  handling  of  the 
milk? — No,  I  do  not  recollect  any  case  of  that  kind- 

12105.  I  suppose  we  will  get  this  from  the  veterinary 
inspector — whether  provision  is  made  in  the  dairy 
yards  for  washing  the  hands  of  the  milkers? — Yes.  I 
have  never  had  a  prosecution  in  a  case  of  that  kind. 

12106.  Have  you  ever  prosecuted  vendors  of  milk 
outside  the  city  area  for  want  of  cleanliness  in  the 
milk  supply? — We  have  prosecuted  them  for  want  of 
cleanliness  as  regards  the  vessels  and  carts  in  which 
the  milk  was  brought  to  the  purveyors  in  the  city. 

12107.  With  what  result? — Convictions  in  every 
case. 

12108.  And  adequate  penalties  were  imposed? — Yes. 

12109.  Has  that  been  satisfactory  in  ensuring  that 
the  milk  is  brought  in  under  better  conditions? — So  far 
as  the  conveyance  of  the  milk  is  concerned,  I  believe  it 
has. 

12110.  Has  no  prosecution  ever  been  undertaken 
because  the  milk  itself  was  unclean? — No. 

12111.  Only  for  the  condition  of  the  vessels  or  carts 
in  which  the  milk  was  conveyed? — Yes. 

12112.  Has  no  application  ever  been  made  directly,  to 
the  local  Authorities  presiding  over  the  districts  from 
which  the  milk  is  supplied  to  have  an  inspection  made 
of  the  dairies  and  cowsheds  which  supply  milk  to  the 
city? — I  do  not  think  that  any  application  was  made 
directly  to  the  local  Authorities. 

12113.  Has  any  application  ever  been  made  to  an 
individual  cow-keeper? — I  cannot  say  that  either.  The 
application  was  made  to  the  Central  Authority  in 
Dublin — the  Local  Government  Board. 

12114.  To  confer  power  on  your  Public  Health  Com- 
mittee to  send  their  officer  into  an  outside  area  for  the 
purpose  of  inspection? — Yes.  That  is  a  subject  in 
which  the  Corporation  have  taken  a  very  great  interest, 
and,  to  my  own  knowledge,  for  twenty-five  years  they 
have  been  endeavouring  to  get  control  over  the  dairies 
and  cowsheds  in  the  outer  area.  From  time  to  time 
inspections  of  these  dairies  and  cowsheds  are  made  by 
the  Medical  Inspector  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
and  reports  were  submitted  by  him  to  his  Board  show- 
ing the  condition  of  these  dairies.  When  the  Tuber- 
culosis Prevention  Act  of  1908  was  passed,  I  think 


Section  19  really  owed  its  origin  to  a  great  extent  to 
the  efforts  of  the  Corporation  here  to  obtain  this  con- 
trol, and  when  that  Section  was  passed  the  Corporation 
at  once  applied  to  the  Local  Government  Board  to  put 
in  force  the  powers  of  that  Section.  I  am  bound  to 
say  that  in  my  opinion  the  Local  Government  Board 
misapprehended,  and  still  misapprehend,  the  intention 
of  the  Legislature  with  regard  to  that  Section  and 
its  legal  effect,  because  they  took  the  narrow  ground 
that  what  was  sought  was  in  effect  the  transfer  of 
the  powers  of  the  Rural  Council  over  the  dairies 
in  the  Rural  District  to  the  Urban  Authority.  I  do 
not  think  that  was  the  intention  or  the  effect  of  that 
Section.  I  think  the  Section,  as  a  matter  of  English, 
speaks  for  itself,  and  what  it  means  is  that  the  Local 
Government  Board  were  empowered  to  give  to  Urban 
Authorities  control  over  the  milk  supply  of  their  dis- 
trict wherever  it  came  from — that  is  to  say,  that  the 
Section  is  sufficiently  wide  to  give  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  power  to  transfer  to  the  Corporation  the 
right  of  examining  dairies  from  which  the  supply  to 
the  city  comes,  and  I  think  the  object  of  that  Section 
was  to  give  large  towns  and  cities  power  to  supervise 
properly  all  sources  from  which  the  milk  came  into 
their  district.  When  this  application  was  made  by  the 
Corporation  to  the  Local  Government  Board  in  1909, 
the  first  point  that  the  Local  Government  Board  made 
was  that  the  application  was  premature,  and  tliat  was 
so.  The  Corporation  in  their  zeal  had  applied  before 
the  Act  was  actually  in  force.  After  some  correspond- 
ence the  Local  Government  Board  decided  that  their 
Medical  Inspector,  Dr.  Browne,  should  visit  these  out- 
side dairies  and  cowsheds  and  report  on  them. 

12115.  Did  you  get  a  copy  of  Dr.  Browne's  report? — 
Indirectly.  That  correspondence  took  place  in  the 
summer  of  1909,  and  when  the  Local  Government 
Board  announced  that  their  Inspector  would  visit  the 
dairies  it  occurred  to  the  Corporation  that  it  was  an 
extremely  bad  time  in  which  to  visit  them,  because  in 
fine  dry  weather  objectionable  features  woidd  not 
present  themselves  as  in  bad  weather.  Accordingly 
the  Corporation  wrote  to  the  Local  Government  Board 
asking  them  to  postpone  the  inspection  by  Dr.  Browne 
until  a  later  season  of  the  year,  and  on  the  16th  Sep- 
tember, 1909,  the  Local  Government  Board  wrote  stat- 
ing that  they  would  do  so.  From  that  time  no  direct 
communication  was  made  to  the  Corporation  on  the 
subject.  On  the  20th  of  July  of  last  year  I  forwarded 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  a  newspaper  report  of 
Police  Court  proceedings  here  against  a  person  who 
was  charged  with  having  sold  milk  deficient  in  fat.  In 
the  course  of  the  prosecution  Mr.  Starkie,  the  Resi- 
dent Magistrate,  drew  attention  to  the  necessity  for 
the  supervision  of  the  outside  supply,  and  I  forwarded 
this  newspaper  cutting  to  the  Local  Government  Board, 
asking  them  to  make  an  Order  under  Section  19  of 
the  Tuberculosis  Prevention  Act  of  1908.  This  was  the 
letter  I  wrote  to  the  Local  Government  Board  : — 

36  South  Mall,  Cork, 
20th  July,  1911. 
Sir, — Referring  to  your  letter  of  the  16th  Septem- 
ber, 1909,  I  beg  to  transmit  for  the  information  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  a  cutting  from  the 
Cork  Examiner  of  the  14th  inst.,  setting  forth  some 
observations  made  by  the  Resident  Magistrate  at  the 
Police  Court  with  reference  to  the  necessity  for  giv- 
ing the  Corporation  control  over  dairies  and  cow- 
sheds in  the  Rural  District  from  which  milk  is  sup- 
plied to  the  city.  I  shall  feel  obliged  if  you  will  bring 
the  matter  under  the  notice  of  the  Board,  and  ask 
them  to  make  the  necessary  order  under  Section  19 
of  the  Tuberculosis  Prevention  (Ireland)  Act,  1908. 

I  am,  etc., 

Barry  C.  G.alvin. 

I  received  the  following  formal  reply  to  my  letter  : — 

Local  Government  Board,  Dublin, 
July  21st,  1911. 

Sir, — I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  20th 
inst.,  the  subject  of  which  will  be  duly  considered  by 
the  Ijocal  Government  Board  for  Ireland. 

I  am,  etc., 

A.  R.  Bart.as, 

Secretary. 
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Subsequently  I  received  the  following  letter  : — 

Local  Government  Board,  Dublin, 
8tli  August,  1911. 

Cork  County  Borough. 

Sir, — The  Local  Government  Board  for  Ireland 
have  had  before  them  your  letter  of  the  20th  ultimo, 
forwarding  a  cutting  from  the  Cork  Examiner  news- 
paper of  the  14th  ultimo,  setting  forth  some  observ- 
ations made  by  the  Resident  ^Magistrate  at  the  Police 
Court  with  reference  to  the  necessity  for  giving  the 
Corporation  control  over  dairies  and  cowsheds  in  the 
Rural  District  from  wliich  milk  is  supplied  to  the 
city;  and,  with  reference  to  the  request  contained  in 
the  concluding  portion  of  your  letter,  the  Board 
desire  to  point  out  that  this  application  appears  to 
have  arisen  out  of  legal  proceedings  connected  with 
offences  under  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  and 
not  in  relation  to  the  administration  of  the  Dairies, 
Cowsheds,  and  Milkshops  (Ireland)  Order  of  1908. 

The  Board  further  observe  that,  as  a  result  of  the 
previous  application  made  by  the  Cork  Corporation, 
the  Board  caused  an  inspection  of  the  cowsheds  in 
the  Cork  Rural  District  to  be  made  by  their  Medical 
Inspector,  Dr.  Browne,  whose  report,  together  with 
suggestions  for  a  more  energetic  enforcement  of  the 
Dairies,  etc..  Order,  was  transmitted  to  the  Rural 
District  Council.  So  far  as  the  Board  can  judge 
from  the  minutes  of  proceedings  of  the  Rural  District 
Council  an  improvement  in  the  administration  of  the 
Order  by  the  Rural  District  Council  has  since  taken 
place. 

If  the  Corporation  now  wish  to  renew  their  ap- 
plication it  would  be  desirable  to  specify  the  localities 
from  which  the  milk  supply  of  the  County  Borough 
is  derived,  and  instances  of  default  on  the  part  of  the 
Rural  Authorities  concerned  in  regard  to  the  super- 
vision of  the  milk  supply  should  be  cited. 

On  receipt  of  this  information  the  Board  will  be 
prepared  to  direct  an  Inquiry  into  the  representation, 
but  the  Corporation  should  understand  that  explicit 
evidence  in  support  of  the  allegation  of  default  should 
be  forthcoming. 

I  am,  etc., 

A.  R.  Barlas, 

Secretary. 


36  South  Jfall,  Cork, 
14th  August,  1911. 

Sir, — I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
the  8th  inst. ,  and  to  state  for  the  information  of  the 
Board  that,  although  the  observations  of  the  learned 
Resident  Magistrate  at  the  Police  Court  arose  out  of 
legal  proceedings  connected  with  offences  under  the 
Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  they  had  reference  to 
the  general  sanitary  condition  of  the  dairies  and  cow- 
sheds outside  the  City  of  Cork,  from  which  dairies 
and  cowsheds  the  milk  supply  of  the  citizens  is 
almost  entirely  obtained. 

The  assistance  which  the  Resident  Magistrate  lias 
given  in  the  administration  of  the  law  relating  to 
public  health,  and  his  efforts  to  forward  the  campaign 
against  tuberculosis,  are  probably  within  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Board,  and  will,  doubtless,  give  consider- 
able weight  to  his  views  as  to  the  advisability,  of 
transferring  to  the  Corporation  the  control  of  the  out- 
lying dairies  and  cowsheds. 

I  must,  however,  enter  a  respectful,  but  most 
emphatic,  protest  against  the  suggestion  that  any 
onus  of  proof  is  thrown  upon  the  Corporation  in  con- 
nection with  this  matter.  For  upwards  of  twenty- 
four  years  they  have,  to  my  personal  knowledge,  seen 
tjie  necessity  for  obtaining  control  over  the  dairies 
and  cowsheds  in  the  Rural  District,  and  have  been 
putting  pressure  upon  the  Board  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  the  right  to  supervise  the  condition  of 
these  dairies.  They  were  strongly  of  opinion  that 
one  of  the  best  means  of  checking  the  spread  of 
tuberculosis  in  this  city  was  to  safeguard  the  milk 
supply,  and  when  the  Board  stated  that  there  was  no 
powei-  to  transfer  to  them  any  rights  of  inspection  in 
the  Rural  District  they  agitated  in  various  quarters, 
with  the  ultimat<>  result  that  Section  19  of  the 
luberculosis  Prevention  (Ireland)  Act,  1908.  was 
passed  into  law. 


At  this  moment  the  Corporation  have  no  legal 
authority  to  expend  one  penny  in  investigating  the 
condition  of  these  outlying  dairies  and  cowsheds. 
They  have  no  power  to  enter,  or  to  authorise  one  of 
their  officers  to  enter,  any  such  premises,  and  if  a 
person  purporting  to  act  upon  their  behalf  insisted 
upon  examining  a  dairy  outside  the  Urban  District, 
he  would  be  breaking  the  law  of  the  land,  and  legal 
proceedings  could  be  successfullj'  maintained  against 
him. 

In  view  of  this  state  of  things  the  suggestion  that 
explicit  evidence  must  be  produced  by  the  Corpor- 
ation in  support  of  the  allegation  of  default  is  simply 
a  reductio  ad  ahsurdum ,  and  if  the  Board  adhere  to 
this  proposition  I  fear  that  the  effect  of  their  doing  so 
will  he  to  render  absolutely  useless  the  statutory  pro- 
vision already  referred  to. 

I  would  point  out  that  when  the  matter  was 
brought  before  the  Board  in  1909  they  directed  their 
Medical  Inspector  to  make  an  inspection  of  the 
dairies  and  cowsheds  in  question.  When  they 
received  this  report  they  wrote  as  follows  to  the 
Rural  Authority  : — "  Having  regard  to  the  facts  dis- 
closed in  the  course  of  Dr.  Browne's  inspection,  it  is 
evident  to  the  Board  that  the  Cork  Rural  District 
Council  have  failed  to  realise  their  responsibility  in 
relation  to  the  control  of  the  milk  supply,  and  in 
particular  have  omitted  to  safeguard  the  interest  of 
the  consumers  of  milk.  Under  the  circumstances 
the  Board  have  to  inform  the  Council  that  unless 
they  take  immediate  and  sustained  action  with  a 
view  of  strictly  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  ihe 
Dairies,  Cowsheds,  and  i\Iilkshops  Order  in  the  Rural 
District,  the  Board  will  proceed  to  confer  upon  the 
Cork  Corporation  the  powers  sought  for  by  thern  as 
provided  in  Section  19  of  the  Tuberculosis  Prevention 
(Ireland)  Act,  1908." 

In  view  of  this  communication  I  would  respect- 
fully suggest  that  the  proper  way  in  which  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  power  conferred  by  the  Section 
ought  to  be  exercised  by  the  Board  or  not  would  be 
to  have  a  further  inspection  mode  by  the  present 
Medical  Inspector  of  the  Board  at  an  early  date  in 
the  winter  season.  He  will  then  be  able  to  state 
whether  or  not  the  Rural  Authority  have  taken 
adequate  steps  to  enforce  compliance  in  their  district 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Dairies,  Cowsheds,  and 
Milkshops  Order. 

I  am,  etc., 

Barry  C.  Galvin. 

The  Secretary, 

Local  Government  Board,  Dublin. 


Local  Government  Board,  Dublin, 
26th  September,  1911. 

Sir, — With  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  14th 
ultimo,  relative  to  the  question  of  control  of  dairies 
in  outside  districts  from  which  milk  is  supplied  for 
consumption  in  Cork  County  Borough,  I  am  directed 
by  the  Local  Government  Board  for  Ireland  to 
observe  that  in  a  matter  involving  the  suppression  of 
a  local  Authority  on  account  of  faihu-e  to  discharge 
portion  of  their  statutory  functions,  the  Boai'd  are  of 
opinion  that  evidence  in  support  of  the  allegation  of 
neglect  or  default  should  be  submitted  by  the  local 
Authority  seeking  to  be  entrusted  with  the  fimctions 
of  the  defaulting  Authority.  Accordingly,  if  the 
Cork  Corporation  desire  to  proceed  with  their  present 
application  in  regard  to  the  supervision  of  dairies  in 
the  Cork  Rural  District,  they  would  establish  their 
ease  at  a  Public  Inquiry,  which  the  Board  will  be 
prepared  to  direct  (if  formally  applied  for  by  the 
Corporation)  in  pursuance  of  the  resolution  of  the 
Public  Health  Committee  of  22nd  ultimo,  confirmed 
by  the  Corporation  on  the  8th  inst. 

I  am  to  add  that  the  report  made  by  Dr.  Browne 
in  February,  1910,  was  communicated  to  the  Rural 
District  Council  with  the  hope  of  inducing  the 
Council  to  discharge  their  duties  with  greater 
efficiency,  and  thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  con- 
sidering the  question  of  transferring  to  the  Cork 
Corporation  their  functions  of  control  over  the  dairies 
supplying  milk  to  the  Coimty  Borough. 

I  am,  etc., 

J.  E.  Devlin, 

Assistant  Secretary. 
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36  Scuth  Mall,  Cork, 
4th  October,  1911. 

Silt, — I  duly  received  your  letter  of  the  26th 
ultimo,  and  I  much  regret  the  decision  which  has 
been  arrived  at  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  previous  letter,  the  Cor- 
poration liave  no  legal  power  to  apply  any  of  their 
funds  towards  the  expenses  of  inspecting  dairies 
scattered  over  the  Rural  District  of  Cork,  and,  even 
if  private  monies  were  subscribed  for  this  purpose, 
any  such  inspection  by  an  officer  appointed  by  the 
Corporation  \\ould  be  a  trespass,  in  respect  of  which 
legal  proceedings  could  be  successfully  maintained 
-against  that  body.  The  Corporation  have  done  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  prevent  the  spread  of  con- 
sumption, and  are  satisfied,  as  the  Board  apparently 
were  satisfied  in  1909,  that  this  disease  cannot  be 
^successfully  fought  so  long  as  the  dairies  in  the  Rural 
District  from  whicli  milk  is  supplied  to  the  city  are 
not  under  the  control  of  the  Corporation.  As  I  have 
already  stated,  the  Corporation  have  no  further  legal 
powers  in  this  respect,  and  whatever  be  the  conse- 
quences of  the  decision  of  the  Board  no  further 
responsibility  lies  upon  my  clients  in  connection  with 
the  matter. 

I  note  the  object  with  which  Dr.  Browne's  repoi't 
was  communicated  to  the  Rural  District  Council  in 
1909,  but  the  point  I  wished  to  make  with  reference 
to  this  was  that  the  Local  Government  Board,  acting 
on  that  report,  were  satisfied  that  the  Rural  Council 
had  made  such  default  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties  as  ^\ould  justify  the  Boai-d  in  transferring  to 
the  Corporation  the  functions  of  the  Council  with 
I'oference  to  dairies,  cowsheds,  and  milkshops.  T 
liave  again  to  point  out  that  tiie  Board  then  declared 
that  unless  certain  steps  were  taken  by  the  Rural 
Council,  the  Board  would  proceed  to  confer  upon  the 
Corporation  the  powers  sought  foi-  by  that  body,  and, 
in  conclusion,  I  again  respectfully  submit  that  the 
]\Iedical  Inspector  of  the  Board  is  the  proper  person 
to  ascertain  whether  these  steps  liave  been  taken  by 
the  Rural  Council. 

I  am,  etc., 

Barhy  C.  Galvin. 

The  Secretary, 

Local  Government  Board,  Dublin. 


Local  Government  Board,  Dublin, 
10th  October,  1911. 

Sir, — The  Local  Government  Boaid  for  Ireland 
have  had  before  them  your  letter  of  the  4th  inst., 
relative  to  the  question  of  the  control  of  dairies  in 
outside  districts  from  which  milk  is  supplied  for  con- 
sumption in  Cork  County  Borough,  and,  in  reply,  I 
am  to  state  that,  in  the  Board's  opinion,  a  decision 
on  the  application  of  the  Corporation  of  Cork  in  the 
matter  should  only  be  arrived  at  after  a  Public 
Inquiry. 

At  such  Inquiry  it  would,  of  course,  be  open  to  the 
Corporation  representatives  to  explain  the  difficulties 
of  securing  detailed  evidence  of  conditions  existing 
beyond  their  jurisdiction,  but  evide-ice  could  be 
adduced  showing  the  condition  of  the  milk  as 
delivered  in  the  County  Borough  for  the  use  of  the 
inhabitants.  Moreover,  it  appears  to  the  Board  that 
in  the  course  of  the  exercise  of  their  powers  under 
Section  4  of  the  Infectious  Diseases  (Prevention)  Act, 
1890,  the  officers  of  the  Corporation  would  be  in  a 
position  to  obtain  personal  information  as  to  the 
state  of  certain  dairies  in  outside  districts. 

I  am,  etc., 

J.  E.  Devlix, 

Assistant  Secretary. 

Barry  C.  Galvin,  Esq 


36  South  Mall,  Cork, 
13th  October,  1911. 
Sir, — I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  vour 
letter  of  the  10th  inst.,  and  to  again  point  out 'that 
the  decision  of  the  Board  on  this  subject  in  the  vear 
1909  was  arrived  at  without  a  Public  Inquirv",  as 
appears  from  the  letter  eonveving  that  decision  to  the 
Rural  District  Council. 


Mr.  Barry  C.  Galvin.— 19t/i  March,  1912.. 

In  view  of  the  position  which  the  Board  have 
now  taken  up  in  the  matter,  I  am  left  no  alternative 
but  to  advise  the  Corporation  that  inasmuch  as  they 
can  only  procure  the  necessary  evidence  by  acting 
with  gross  illegality,  there  is  no  use  in  at  present 
pressing  further  the  application  for  the  transfer  to 
my  clients  of  the  control  of  outlying  dairies  from 
which  milk  is  supplied  for  consumption  in  this  city. 

As  regards  the  second  part  of  your  letter,  I  beg  to 
point  out  that  the  Section  to  which  you  refer  ex- 
pressly recognises  the  illegality  of  an  inspection  by 
Corporate  Officers  of  the  outlying  dairies  save  where 
the  necessary  powers  have  been  obtained,  for  it  only 
authorises  such  inspection  by  a  Medical  Officer  of 
Health,  accompanied  by  a  Veterinary  Inspector  or 
Vetei'inary  Surgeon,  and  then  only  in  a  case  in  whieh 
a  Medical  Officer  of  Health  is  in  possession  of 
evidence  that  a  person  in  his  district  is  suffering 
from  infectious  disease  attributable  to  milk  supplied 
within  such  district  from  the  supply  sought  to  be 
inspected.  Not  even  then  is  the  inspection  per- 
mitted unless  the  iledical  Officer  obtains  an  order 
authorising  such  inspection  from  a  Justice  having 
jurisdiction  in  the  place  where  such  dairy  is  situate. 
It  is  obvious  that  this  statute  would  not  enable  the 
Corporation  to  make  an  inspection  of  dairiss  outside 
their  district  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  evidence 
to  be  offered  if  a  Public  Inquiry  were  ordered  by  the 
Board. 

I  am,  etc., 

Barry  C.  Galvin. 

Tlic  Secretary, 

Local  Government  Board,  Dublin. 


Local  Government  Board,  Dublin, 
18th  October.  1911. 

Sin, — I  am  directed  by  thd  Local  Government 
Board  for  Ireland  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  the  13th  inst.,  referring  to  their  communi- 
cation of  the  10th  idem,  relative  to  the  question  of 
the  control  by  the  Corporation  of  Cork  of  dairies  in 
outside  districts  from  which  milk  is  supplied  for  con- 
sumption in  the  County  Borough;  and,  in  reply,  I 
am  to  state  that  the  Board  cannot  agree  with  your 
view  that  a  decision  on  the  application  of  the  Cor- 
poration in  the  matter  was  arrived  at  by  them  in 
1909.^  I  am  further  to  point  out  that  the  reference 
to  Section  4  of  the  Infectious  Diseases  (Prevention) 
Act,  1890,  was  intended  as  indicating  a  means  by 
whieh  precise  information  as  to  the  condition  of  out- 
side dairies  might  already  have  ccme  into  the 
possession  of  the  Corporation  Officers. 

It  will  rest  with  the  Corporation  to  submit 
evidence  in  support  of  their  application  for  a  transfer 
of  powers,  and  until  such  evidence  has  been  formally 
tendered  at  an  Inquiry  the  Board  can  express  no 
opinion  as  to  its  sufficiency  or  otherwise. 

I  am,  etc., 

A.  R.  Barlas, 

Secretary. 

Barry  C.  Galvin,  Esq. 

12116.  The  complaints  you  have  made  in  regard  to 
the  outside  districts  have  been  already  made  to  us  by 
the  Public  Health  Authorities  in  Dublin  and  Belfast, 
so  that  the  difficulty  in  Cork  is  by  no  means  peculiar 
to  Cork  itself? — I  am  glad  to  hear  that. 

12117.  Has  any  outbreak  of  infectious  disease  ever 
been  traced  or  suspected  as  arising  from  the  milk  sup- 
plied to  the  city? — It  was  suspected  in  one  case. 

12118.  And  what  was  done? — Immediate  action  was 
taken  and  the  sale  of  the  milk  was  stopped.  I  think 
that  was  before  1890 — before  the  Act  came  into  force. 
We  had  very  little  legal  power  at  the  time.  We 
directed  the  proprietor  of  the  dairy  to  cease  supplying 
milk,  and  ho  did  so. 

12119^  A  similar  difficulty  arose  with  regard  to  Bel- 
fast Public  Health  Authorities.  They  obtained  a 
magistrate's  order,  and  enforced  inspection  under  the 
Section  you  have  referred  to,  and  they  directly  traced 
the  outbreak  of  infectious  disease  to  the  milk  supply 
which  was  brought  into  the  city  from  a  certain  outside 
source? — Yes. 

12120.  As  regards  Cork,  the  Local  Government  Board 
were  apparently  waiting  until  there  was  an  outbreak  of 
disease  of  some  kind  that  might  decimate  a  portion  of 
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the  population  before  they  would  confer  powers  to 
ascertain  whether  the  conditions  under  which  the  milk 
was  produced  were  cleanly  and  hygienic? — I  confess 
that  was  the  view  I  took  of  their  action. 

12121.  It  is  not  a  very  reassuring  view  for  the  Public 
Health  Authority  to  have  of  the  matter,  but  there  is  no 
other  interpretation  to  put  on  their  action.  With 
regard  to  the  uniform  administration  of  the  Order, 
would  you  be  in  favour  of  having  it  controlled  cen- 
trally?— Certainly. 

12122.  Do  you  think  that  efficient  and  uniform 
administration  would  ever  be  enforced  unless  it  is  con- 
trolled by  some  central  authority? — I  do  not  think  so. 

12123.  And  you  do  claim  now,  as  you  have  been 
claiming  for  a  great  number  of  years,  that  the  Public 
Health  Authority  in  a  city  like  Cork  has  a  right  to  go 
to  the  source  from  which  its  milk  supply  is  drawn  for 
the  purpose  of  investigating  the  conditions  under  which 
it  is  produced? — Yes. 

12124.  And  up  to  the  present  the  provisions  of  the 
Acts  which  you  have  mentioned  have  not  enabled  the 
Public  Health  Authority  of  Cork  to  carry  out  your 
views  in  this  particular  matter? — No. 

12125.  I  think  I  asked  you  whether  the  attention  of 
your  Food  and  Drugs  Inspector  is  directed  to  the  con- 
dition in  which  milk  is  purveyed  in  the  city,  and 
whether  or  not  the  milk  is  in  a  cleanly  condition.  Has 
any  report  been  made  to  the  Public  Health  Authority 
by  that  officer  stating  that  he  had  found  milk  sent  in 
from  the  country  in  an  unclean  condition? — Not  as 
regards  the  milk  itself,  but  as  regards  the  surroimdings. 

12126.  The  official  report  with  regard  to  the  carts 
did  not  enable  you  to  go  to  the  dairy  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  it  was  clean  and  properly  equipped? — ■ 
That  is  so. 

12127.  Have  you  thought  of  the  question  of  licens- 
ing, and,  if  so,  what  is  your  opinion  regarding  it? — I 
think  it  would  be  an  admirable  system,  far  preferable 
to  the  system  of  registration.  The  Legislature  has 
already  adopted  that  system  in  connection  with  another 
matter — that  is  as  regards  the  slaughter-houses,  which 
are  required  to  be  licensed.  The  old  Towns  Improve- 
ment Act  provided  for  the  registration  of  slaughter- 
houses, and  now  under  the  Public  Health  Act  there  are 
provisions  for  the  licensing  of  slaughter-houses. 
Licences  are  made  for  a  fixed  period  and  are  capable 
of  being  renewed  or  refused,  and  the  system  of  licens- 
ing has  in  this  city,  at  all  events,  been  found  to  work 
extremely  well. 

12128.  And  not  to  have  inflicted  any  serious  hardship 
on  the  trade? — I  do  not  think  it  has  inflicted  any  hard- 
ship on  the  trade. 

12129.  Is  most  of  the  meat  slaughtered  in  the 
abattoir? — No.  We  have  no  abattoir,  but  the 
slaughter-houses  within  the  city  area  are  licensed. 

12130.  And  you  would  be  in  favour  of  applying  the 
same  system  to  the  cow-keepers? — -yes. 

12131.  Would  you  apply  it  inside  and  outside  the 
city? — I  would  apply  it  to  any  supplying  the  city. 

12132.  Would  you  suggest  that  any  vendor  of  milk 
in  the  city  should  be  licensed  by  the  City  Authority? — 
Yes. 

12183.  And  you  would  not  think  that  a  licence 
granted  by  the  local  Authority  in  the  district  in  which 
the  cow-keepers  might  be  resident  sufficient? — Well,  I 
think,  sir,  that  the  matter  really  turns  on  the  true 
construction  of  Section  19  of  the  Tuberculosis  Pre- 
vention Act,  which  is  as  follows  : — "  The  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  under  Section  34  of  the  Contagious  Dis- 
eases (Animals)  Act,  1878,  as  amended  by  any  subse- 
quent enactment,  may,  on  the  application  of  the 
Council  of  any  Urban  District,  make  an  order  authoris- 
ing the  Council  to  exercise  in  relation  to  any  dairies 
outside  the  district,  from  which  milk  is  supplied  within 
the  district,  all  or  any  of  the  powers  which  may  be  con- 
ferred on  a  local  Authority  in  relation  to  dairies  within 
their  district  by  an  order  under  the  said  Section."  If 
my  view  be  correct  as  to  the  intention  of  the  Legisla- 
ture and  the  meaning  of  that  Section,  then  the  local 
Authority  ought  to  have  control  over  all  the  milk  com- 
ing into  its  district,  and  if  you  once  concede  that 
principle,  then  the  local  Authority  should  have  the 
right,  and  the  exclusive  right,  of  licensing  people  in 
their  own  district.  The  granting  of  that  licence  would 
in  turn  impose  upon  the  licensee  the  liability  to  have 
his  premises  inspected  from  time  to  time,  and  the 
further  liability  to  have  his  licence  revoked  in  case  it 
was  found  that  he  was  not  keeping  his  premises  in 
proper  order. 

12134.  There  is  no  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  milk 

in  the  poorer  districts  of  Cork? — No. 


12135.  Every  person  who  has  money  to  buy  can  pro- 
cure milk? — Yes.  There  was  a  little  calculation  made- 
on  that  point,  and  the  result  showed  that  the  supply  to- 
the  City  of  Cork  and  the  adjoining  districts,  largely 
inhabited  by  city  people,  was  equivalent  to  about  nine- 
tenths  of  a  pint  for  each  person  in  the  community. 
The  figures  worked  out  this  way — from  the  figures  for- 
1910  there  were  134  cows  housed  within  the  city  at  the 
time,  and  there  were  some  3,581  cows  housed  in  the- 
dairies  in  the  outer  district. 

12136.  How  were  these  figures  ascertained? — The- 
people  registered  were  obliged  to  give  these  particulars. 

12137.  All  persons  vending  milk  in  the  city  are  bound 
to  register? — Yes,  but  our  powers  of  inspection  cease 
when  we  go  outside  our  boundaries.  There  were  134 
cows  housed  in  the  city  in  1910,  and  3,581  housed 
outside  the  city.  If  you  add  these  two  together  they 
give  a  total  of  3,715  cows,  and  taking  the  yield  of  milk 
at  three  gallons  a  cow,  that  would  make  11,146  gallons. 
Our  city  population  here  is  76,122,  but  we  take  for  the 
purpose  of  our  calculation  a  population  of  100,000 — 
that  is  the  figure  we  take  for  the  water- works,  as  we- 
serve  districts  adjoining  the  city ;  and  taking  the  popu- 
lation at  100,000  the  milk  supply  works  out  at  '89  pint 
per  head.  Of  course,  that  calculation  is  absolutely 
fallacious,  I  am  bound  to  say.  The  assumption  first  of 
all  is  that  the  milk  from  all  these  cows  is  used  solely 
in  the  City  of  Cork  and  in  the  districts  immediately 
adjoining. 

12137a.  a  portion  may  be  used  for  home  dairying? — 
Yes,  or  sent  farther  afield.  Some  of  the  milk  supplied 
to  Dublin  some  years  ago,  at  all  events,  was  from 
Cork.    I  do  not  know  if  it  is  still  so. 

12138.  Mr.  O'Brien. — What  value  was  put  on  that- 
milk — what  was  the  sale  or  purchasing  value  of  that 
milk? — I  think  8d.  a  gallon  in  the  summer  and  lOd. 
a  gallon  in  the  winter. 

12139.  The  CnAinMAN. — Did  you  ever  get  a  copy  of 
the  report  made  by  Dr.  Browne  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  with  regard  to  his  inspection  of  the  dairies- 
and  cowsheds  in  the  Rural  District? — Never.  We 
never  got  a  copy  of  that  report. 

12140.  Would  it  not  have  been  interesting  to  the- 
Public  Health  Committee  to  have  learned  what  the 
views  of  the  Inspector  were  with  regard  to  the  con- 
ditions of  the  dairies — was  the  inspection  made  in  the 
winter  season? — It  must  have  been  as  the  result  of  my 
letter  of  September.  Dr.  Donovan  has  been  good 
enough  to  hand  me  a  copy  of  his  Report  for  1909,  in 
which  there  is  a  paragraph  which  will  give  you  the 
information  you  seek.  This  is  the  extract  : — "  Dr. 
Browne,  having  inspected  the  cowsheds  in  the  Cork 
Rural  District,  submitted  his  Report  thereon  to  the 
Local  Government  Board.  The  latter,  in  forwarding 
copy  of  his  Report  to  the  Cork  Rural  District  for  their 
information,  states  that  'The  Board  note  that  the  Council 
have  appointed  officers  for  the  execution  of  the  Order, 
and  the  work  of  registration  would  seem  to  be  satisfac- 
torily carried  out.  It  appears,  however,  that  in  the 
beginning  of  December  last  the  Veterinary  Inspector 
had  not  applied  himself  systematically  to  the  discharge 
oi  his  duties,  but  since  that  time  he  had  reported 
regularly  to  the  Council.  The  Board  thiiik  it  well  to  for- 
ward the  accompanying  copy  of  the  Sanitary  (Veterinary 
Inspectors)  Order,  1909,  which  should  be  handed  to  the 
Veterinary  Inspector  for  his  information  and  guidance. 
The  Dairy  Inspector  appears  to  carry  out  his  duties  in 
a  businesslike  manner,  and  to  submit  a  record  of  his 
work  to  each  meeting  of  the  Council,  giving  particulars  of 
about  a  himdred  inspections  each  fortnight.  These  reports 
have  apparently  not  been  effectively  followed  up  by  the 
Council,  who  have  taken  no  active  measures  to  ensure- 
that  the  defects  in  dairy  premises  brought  under  their 
notice  are  remedied.  The  consequences  of  this  action 
are  plainly  marked  in  the  observations,  of  Dr.  Browne, 
who  found  that  in  the  case  of  nineteen  cowsheds,  out  of 
twenty-nine  visited  by  him,  defects  had  previously  been 
reported  to  the  Council,  but  had  beea  allowed  to 
remain  without  remedy.  Dr.  Browne  gives  particulars 
of  twenty-nine  dairy  premises  from  which  milk  is  de- 
livered to  consumers  in  Cork  County  Borough.  With 
but  few  exceptions,  these  dairies  presented  unfavour- 
able features  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  production 
of  a  clean  and  wholesome  milk  supply.  The  most  usual 
defects  consisted  in  faulty  arrangements  for  drainage, 
and  in  the  storage  of  manure  in  too  close  proximity  to 
the  cowsheds.  In  a  number  of  cases  there  was  also 
evidence  of  a  general  disregard  of  cleanliness,  while 
ventilation,  lighting,  and  floor  construction  were 
frequently  found  unsatisfactory.    Having  regard  to  the 
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facts  disclosed  in  Dr.  J3rowne's  inspection,  it  is  evident 
-to  the  Board  that  the  Cork  Rural  District 
Council  have  failed  to  realise  their  responsibility  in 
relation  to  the  milk  supply,  and  in  particular  have 
•omitted  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  consumers  of 
■  milk.  Under  the  circumstances  the  Board  have  to 
inform  the  Council  that  unless  they  take  immediate 
and  sustained  action  with  a  view  of  strictly  carrying 
■out  the  provisions  of  the  Dairies,  Cowsheds,  and  Milk- 
shops  Order  in  the  Rural  District,  the  Board  will  pro- 
ceed to  confer  upon  the  Cork  Corporatioi^  the  powers 
sought  for  by  them  as  provided  in  Section  19  of  the 
'Tuberculosis  Prevention  (Ireland)  Act,  1908.'  " 

12141.  In  what  way  did  you  obtain  a  copy  of  Dr. 
Browne's  Report? — I  believe  through  the  Press  report 
of  the  meeting  of  the  Rural  District  Council. 

12142.  So  that  the  Local  Government  Board  never 
directly  gave  the  Corporation  the  benefit  of  the  Report 
made  by.  Dr.  Browne? — No,  never  directly. 

12143.  Have  you  thought  of  any  scheme  whereby  it 
would  be  possible  to  have  the  milk  supply  of  the  city 
•controlled  by  the  Municipal  Authority?  We  had 
evidence  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Public  Health  Com- 
mittee, who  expressed  himself  in  favour  of  the  muni- 
cipalisation  of  the  milk  supply? — I  think  it  would  be 
desirable  that  it  should  be  so  controlled,  but  I  have 
never  thought  out  the  details  of  any  scheme. 

12144.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty  to  work  out? — Yes,  but  I  think  the  difficulties 
would  not  bo  insurmountable. 

12145.  But  do  you  not  think^that  if  the  conditions  of 
the  Order  were  rigidly  enforced  and  uniformly  adminis- 
tered, one  might  hope  that  under  these  conditions 
it  would  be  possible  to  secure  for  a,  large  centre  of 
population  like  Cork  a  clean  and  health v  milk  supply? 
—Yes. 

12146.  Without  interfering  in  any  considerable  way 
with  the  industry  of  those  engaged  in  the  trade? — 
Quite  so. 

12147.  Has  any  report  ever  been  made  by  the 
Veterinary  Inspector  with  regard  to  the  health  of  the 
animals  that  are  in  the  city  area? — I  am  not  aware  of 
any  such  report. 

12148.  We  will  get  that  from  tlae  Veterinary 
Inspector? — Y^es. 

12149.  Dr.  MooRHEAi). — That  figure  of  '89  pint  per 
head,  is  that  for  the  stable  population? — Yes. 

12150.  Not  for  the  floating  population?- — No. 

12151.  You  must  have  a  considerable  floating 
population  in  a  place  like  Cork? — Not  a  very  large 
floating  population.  We  have  jiut  the  ])opulation  at 
100,000  because  that  is  the  figure  on  which  the  water- 
works calculations  are  based. 

12152.  Are  there  any  manufactories  in  connection 
with  the  milk? — There  are  creameries  in  the  district. 

12153.  None  in  the  city  itself? — I  am  not  quite  sure 
whether  there  are  two  or  three  in  the  city. 

12154.  Is  butter  made  in  the  city? — Yes. 


12155.  Is  butter  made  out  of  the  11,500  gallons  that 
you  calculated  come  in? — Yes. 

12156.  How  much  butter  is  made  out  of  that  do  you 
think? — I  cannot  tell. 

12157.  All  the  grand  Cork  butter  is  not  made  out  of 
it?— No. 

12158.  If  a  portion  of  the  milk  were  used  for  butter, 
that  would  diminish  the  supply  per  head  to  the 
inhabitants? — I  think  you  will  find  that  all  the  wit- 
nesses agree  that  there  is  no  scarcity'  of  milk  in  the 
City  of  Cork. 

12159.  Mr.  W^iLSON. — I  gather  that  there  is  no  other 
analysis  carried  out  by  the  Corporation  other  than  that 
for  adulteration  and  deficiency  of  butter  fat? — We  send 
samples  for  bacteriological  analysis.  For  instance,  if 
there  was  an  outbreak  of  infectious  disease,  one  of  the 
steps  taken  would  be  to  ascertain  the  source  of  the  milk 
supply,  and  a  sample  would  then  be  submitted  for 
bacteriological  examination. 

12160.  Mr.  O'Bhien.— Where  would  that  be  sent  to? 
— We  have  a  local  bacteriologist  in  Queen's  College, 
Cork. 

12161.  Mr.  Wilson. — They  have  started  a  system  in 
Belfast,  as  a  matter  of  routine — not  looking  for  trouble, 
but  as  a  precaution — of  analysing  a  number  of  samples 
every  year  for  tubercle  bacilli? — That  has  not  been 
attempted  here. 

12102.  Or  has  there  been  any  attempt  to  establish  a 
standard  of  cleanliness  in  regard  to  the  dirt  in  milk? — 
No. 

12163.  If  you  got  a  thick  black  sediment  at  the 
bottom  of  a  tumbler  of  milk  there  is  no  prosecution? — 
We  rarely  have  that  here,  I  am  bound  to  say. 

12164.  Are  there  any  creameries  in  the  district  which 
supply  the  city? — Yes. 

12165.  Do  they  sell  milk  in  the  city? — I  cannot  tell 
you  that. 

12166.  Mr.  O'BiiiEN. — Do  you  know  if  they  sell  any 
separated  milk  in  the  city? — I  think  they  sell  some 
separated  milk  in  the  city. 

12167.  Mr.  Wilson. — It  was  suggested  to  us  in  Bel- 
fast and  elsewhere  that  one  of  the  objections  that  the 
outside  authorities  had  to  city  control  was  the 
sending  out  of  a  lay  man  to  inspect  the  dairies  rather 
than  a  qualified  man.  In  Belfast  they  had  been 
travelling  outside  the  law,  and  inspecting  in  the  outside 
area,  and  the  outside  authorities  resented  the  layman's 
inspection? — From  the  relations  that  exist  between  the 
Rural  District  Council  and  the  Corporation  here,  I 
think  they  would  resent  inspection  by  a  lay  or  profes- 
sional Inspector. 

12168.  Are  you  aware  of  any  case  in  which  the  Order 
has  reduced  the  supply  of  milk? — No. 

12169.  Has  it  put  anyone  out  of  the  trade? — Not 
that  I  am  aware  of. 

12170.  And  at  the  same  time  it  has  improved  the 
condition  of  the  milk  supply  within  the  city? — I  think 
it  has.  The  Order  and  the  Sale  of  Milk  Regulations 
have  certainly  improved  the  standard  of  milk  in  the 
city. 


Dr.  Denis  D.  Donovan  examined. 


12171.  The  Chairman. — You  are  Superintendent 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  in  the  City  of  Cork?— Yes, 
sir. 

12172.  Has  it  been  your  misfortune  to  have  many 
outbreaks  of  infectious  disease  in  the  city  within  recent 
years? — We  usually  have  typhoid  fever  here;  it  is 
almost  endemic.  It  represents  within  the  last  ten 
years  about  fifty-two  or  fifty-three  cases  in  the  year — ■ 
530  or  540  cases  in  that  period ;  on  an  average  about  a 
ease  a  week.  Up  to  1910  that  obtained.  In  1911  we 
had  only  thirty  cases,  which  showed  a  decided 
diminution. 

12173.  Did  you  consider  the  average  up  to  a  recoit 
period  abnormal  for  a  city  situated  like  Cork? — I  do 
not  think  so. 

12174.  Have  you  ever  suspected  the  milk  supply  as 
being  the  cause  of  an  outbreak  of  typhoid  or 
diphtheria? — Of  typhoid  only  on  one  occasion.  Some 
years  ago  we  had  an  outbreak  of  typhoid  fevor,  and  in 
one  milk  distribution  there  were  six  or  seven  eases. 

12175.  Was  the  outbreak  localised? — No,  it  was  in 
different  parts  of  the  city,  but  there  was  one  particular 
'nilk  distribution  that  looked  a  bit  suspicious— there 
^vere  six  or  seven  cases  on  the  line  of  this  distributor. 


12176.  What  action  was  taken? — We  stopped  the 
sale  of  the  milk  and  had  a  bacteriological  examination 
of  the  milk,  with  a  negative  result.  At  the  same  time 
I  may  mention,  in  regard  to  these  particular  cases  that 
were  supplied  with  this  particular  milk,  sanitary  defects 
were  found  that  would  have  been  quite  equal  to  produc- 
ing typhoid  fever  themselves. 

12177.  So  it  was  not  clearly  established  that  the  milk 
supply  was  the  cause  of  the  outbreak? — No. 

12178.  Did  you  find  the  milk  vendor  amenable  and 
inclined  to  co-operate  with  the  Public  Health 
Authorities? — Yes.  I  visited  the  dairy  suspected,  and 
it  was  in  a  most  filthy  condition  and  the  water  was  bad. 
It  was  a  dirty  well,  surrounded  by  manure.  I  think 
the  water  supply  in  these  dairies  requires  to  be  looked 
after  very  carefully.  That  is  one  of  the  most  important 
things — the  water  supply  of  the  dairies  outside  the  city 
tliat  are  supplying  us  with  milk.  You  cannot  have 
clean  vessels  properly  washed  with  dirty  water,' or  clean 
milk  polluted  with  dirty  water. 

12179.  We  do  not  wish  to  have  the  milk  polluted  at 
all,  but  if  they  did  wish  to  introduce  some  other  liquid 
you  would  prefer  clean  water? — I  would,  very  much. 

12180.  I  take  it  you  have  no  reason  to  suspect  that 
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typhoid  has  been  disseminated  by  typhoid  carriers?— 
The  typhoid  carrier  is  a  new  man.  He  has  only  been 
recognised  within  recent  years.  I  had  rather  an 
interesting  specimen  of  one  in  1910.  A  milk  dis- 
tributor came  into  town — a  man  who  milked  cows  and 
distributed  the  milk  in  the  city.  He  complained  of 
being  sick,  and  he  went  to  the  dispensary  doctor.  Ha 
stayed  with  his  aunt  for  a  short  time,  and  the  dis- 
pensary doctor  found  he  was  suffering  from  typhoid 
fever.  He  was  taken  to  the  hospital,  and  had  a  sharp 
attack  of  typhoid  fever.  He  was  indisputably  a 
typhoid  carrier.  There  was  no  case  in  his  district—he 
was  the  only  case  himself  where  the  milk  was  distri- 
buted. 

12181.  That  was  extremely  fortunate?— Yes.  The 
worst  of  these  typhoid  carriers  is  that  you  have  no  law 
to  protect  jou  from  them. 

12182.  But  we  should  hope  that  if  they  became 
a  universally  recognised  pest  of  society  that  the  law  will 
make  some  provision  for  dealing  with  them? — I  hope 
so. 

12183.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  the  Widal  test 
being  applied  to  persons  engaged  in  the  handling  of 
milk? — I  think  it  would  be  a  very  useful  thing  if  the 
dairy  people  would  recognise  that  it  was  an  essential 
thing  to  protect  their  milk  by  having  their  servants 
subjected  to  the  Widal  test,  but  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to 
undertake,  I  think.  Who  is  going  to  do  it?  Who  is 
going  to  pay  for  it? 

12184.  In  the  first  instance,  would  it  not  be  well  to 
establish  whether  or  not  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of 
the  public  health  regardless  of  what  consequences 
might  ensue? — I  think  it  would  be  very  useful. 

12185.  And  in  your  view  you  think  it  would  be  a 
desirable  change  to  have  made  in  order  to  safeguard 
the  public  health? — Most  decidedly. 

12186.  Of  course,  all  reforms  must  of  necessity 
impose  a  certain  inconvenience  to  the  section  of  the 
community  against  which  it  was  carried  out,  but  if  the 
greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number  is  the  governing 
law  it  might  be  necessary  sometimes  to  subject 
individuals  to  inconvenience  and  even  loss  for  the 
public  good? — Yes. 

12187.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  strong  feel- 
ing exhibited  by  the  individuals  who  might  be  affected 
if  it  were  made  imperative  to  have  the  Widal  test 
applied? — I  do  not  think  so,  more  than  in  vaccination, 
but,  of  course,  there  might  be  some  objection,  n_pt  so 
much  against  the  test,  as  to  interfering  with  the  liberty 
of  the  subject. 

12188.  Does  any  danger  arise  to  the  public  health  in 
Cork  by  reason  of  the  milk  being  stored  in  unsuitable 
premises  by  the  small  purveyors? — Occasionally. 
It  prevails  in  the  autumn  when  you  have  this 
infantile  diarrhoea,  and  a  great  deal  of  this  autumnal 
diarrhoea  is  owing  to  the  contamination  of  the  milk  by 
flies  and  dust.  I  have  seen  certain  instances  of  it 
myself,  where  the  disease,  I  am  sure,  was  due  to  millc 
contaminated  by  flies.  In  the  poorer  houses  you  have 
got  dirty  surroundings. 

12189.  And  wholly  unsuitable  for  storing  milk? — Yes. 

12190.  Are  these  shops  ever  reported  to  you  for  your 
opinion? — I  inspect  them  myself  from  time  to  time  as 
to  the  conditions  of  their  surroundings  and  also  the 
cleanliness  of  the  counters  and  milk  vessels,  and  sec 
if  the  milk  vessels  are  properly  covered.  In  most 
cases  I  find  the  milkshops  are  fairly  well  kept.  Paraffin 
oil  and  milk  go  together  in  some  shops,  but  we  remove 
the  paraffin  oil. 

12191.  Dr.  MooRHEAD. — Does  paraffin  oil  kill 
bacteria? — I  do  not  think  the  smell  would. 

12192.  The  CHAinMAx. — Do  you  think  the  working 
class  people  get  a  sufficient  quantity  of  milk? — On  the 
three  gallons  per  cow  basis  the  quantity  per  head  would 
be  a  pint  and  a  quarter.  Calculated  at  two  and  a  half 
gallons  per  cow,  I  would  put  it  down  at  one  pint  per 
head  per  day.  About  four  million  gallons  of  milk  come 
into  the  city  annually. 

12193.  And  if  that  were  consumed  as  milk  it  would 
give  a  reasonably  adequate  supply? — There  is  no 
scarcity  of  milk  in  the  city. 

12194.  Do  the  means  of  the  poorer  classes  enable 
them  to  provide  a  proper  milk  food  for  their  children? — ■ 
I  think  so. 

12195.  You  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  growing 
children  are  not  sufficiently  nourished  with  milk  food? 
—You  find  them  occasionally,  of  course,  insufficiently 
nourished  in  some  cases.  You  find  half-starved 
children  in  Cork  as  in  other  places. 


12196.  Do  the  people  of  Cork  appreciate  the  value  of 
milk  as  a  food  for  children? — I  think  thev  do. 

12197.  Is  there  any  branch  of  the  'W.N.H.A.  in 
Cork? — Yes. 

12198.  Has  it  established  any  milk  depots  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  milk  to  babies?— I  think  it  has,, 
but  I  really  do  not  know. 

12199.  Are  the  mothers  who  feed  their  babies  arti- 
ficially careful  as  regards  the  cleanliness  of  the  milk 
supplied — do  they  see  that  the  children  get  pure  milk? 
— -The  houses  that  some  people  live  in  prohibit  the  milk 
being  in  any  way  clean.  When  I  visited  some  of  the 
houses  where  there  was  summer  diarrhoea  I  found 
invariably  that  they  were  dirty  and  that  they  had  dirty 
surroundings.  They  have  not  a  clean  corner  to  put  a 
milk  vessel  into,  and  the  milk  vessel  is  not  clean,  and 
the  place  is  swarming  with  flies  in  the  summer. 

12200.  Do  they  make  any  attempt  to  cover  the  milk?" 
— You  often  see  a  baby  wrapped  up  in  muslin  to  keep' 
the  flies  out — -that  would  give  you  an  idea  of  the  num- 
ber of  flies  that  are  about. 

12201.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  that 
licences  should  be  insisted  on? — I  have  not  thought  the 
niatter  out.    I  would  not  give  any  opinion  on  it. 

12202.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  confer 
on  the  Public  Health  Authority  of  a  city  like  Coik  the- 
right  to  send  their  officers  into  the  outer  districts  from 
which  the  milk  supply  is  drawn  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  conditions  under  which  it  is  produced? — I  do,  most 
decidedly.  On  two  or  three  occasions  I  accompanied 
Dr.  Browne  on  his  inspection  of  these  outside  dairies, 
and  I  must  acknowledge  that  the  condition  in  which  he 
found  them  was  very  bad. 

12203.  The  statements  contained  in  his  Report  were- 
not  exaggerated? — No. 

12204.  And  it  loaves  much  to  be  desired  in  the  man- 
ner in  \\  liich  milk  is  produced  by  the  cow-keepers  who 
send  their  supplies  into  the  City  of  Cork? — I  think  so. 
As.  a  general  rule,  in  bad  cow-houses  you  find  dirty 
cows.    They  accompany  each  other. 

12205.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  entire  milk 
yield  of  the  3,000  or  4,000  cows  supplying  the  city  i» 
consumed  in  milk  or  butter? — I  think  it  is  consumed 
principally  as  milk. 

12206.  But  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  a 
portion  of  it  is  not  converted  into  butter? — We  have  no- 
butter  factories  in  the  city. 

12207.  But  it  is  possible  that  some  milk  purveyors 
at  some  seasons  of  the  year  may  make  butter  at  home? 
— I  have  an  idea  that  creameries  are  knocking  out 
domestic  butter. 

12208.  Do  you  think  that  there  would  be  con- 
sumption for  the  milk  of  the  3,000  or  4,000  cows  in 
summer  when  milk  is  flowing  freely — would  there  be 
consumption  of  the  amount  in  raw  milk? — I  cannot  tell 
vou  that. 

12209.  Are  milk  substitutes  used  at  all?— No,  not 
much  in  the  city. 

12210.  Is  there  any  separated  milk  used? — I  think  3 
little  is  bought  sometimes. 

12211.  From  whence  does  that  come? — I  do  not 
know. 

12212.  Is  it  vended  by  the  same  people  who  purport 
to  sell  pure  milk? — I  do  not  know  that  at  all. 

12213.  Is  any  restriction  made  in  regard  to  the  sale 
of  it  or  are  precautions  taken  to  see  that  separated 
milk  is  not  sold  as  whole  milk? — I  do  not  think  so._ 

12214.  Would  you  regard  that  as  a  danger  to  the 
public — the  possibility  of  separated  milk  being  sold  as 
whole  milk? — Certainly,  if  sold  in  large  quantities. 

12215.  Had  you  ever  any  reason  to  apprehend  that  it 
happens? — Not  to  my  personal  knowledge. 

12216.  Dr.  Mooi!HEAD. — Have  you  had  tuberculosis 
in  your  district? — We  have  a  good  deal. 

12217.  To  what  would  you  attribute  it? — The  climate 
would  have  something  to  say  to  it,  and  earthen  floors, 
overcrowding,  and  bad  sanitary  arrangements  would  afl 
contribute  to  it. 

12218.  You  do  not  attribute  it  to  the  milk?— It  might 
add  its  quota. 

12219.  In  the  autumnal  diarrhoea  are  there  any 
breast-fed  children  affected?— Yes,  but  the  bottle-fed 
children  are  more  affected- 

12220.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — What  staff  have 
the  Corporation  for  supervising  the  milk  supply — is 
there  a  Veterinary  Inspector?— The  Corporation 
appointed  a  Veterinary  Inspector  within  the  last  couple 
of  years  for  inspecting  the  city  cows  and  the  animals 
that  are  in  the  cowsheds. 
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12221.  You  heave  a  Dairy  Inspector,  have  you? — The 
Sub-Sanitary  Officers  generally  do  that  work. 

12222.  How  many  Sub-Sanitary  Officers  are  there?— 
Seven. 

12223.  Are  they  also  Dairy  Inspectors? — No.  The 
dairy  inspection  is  handed  over  to  the  Veterinary  Sur- 
geon altogether. 

12224.  Has  he  anyone  subordinate  to  him  under  his 
supervision? — No. 

12225.  Are  preservatives  used  in  keeping  the  milk? — 
I  suppose  so.  The  analyst  would  be  able  to  answer 
that  question  better  than  I  can. 

12226.  You  are  not  aware  of  any  prosecutions  having 
been  taken  against  people  for  using  preservatives  in 
milk? — The  analyst  would  know  if  we  had  any  boracic 
acid  prosecutions. 

12227.  Do  you  attribute  the  summer  diarrhoea  to  the 
quality  of  the  milk  or  to  the  general  insanitary  environ- 
ment?— Sour  milk,  dirty  houses,  fly  contamination,  and 
dust,  all  these  added  together  produce  summer 
diarrhoea.  If  we  get  a  summer  that  is  wet  and  not 
hot  we  have  not  so  much  diarrhoea. 

12228.  That  would  go  rather  to  show  that  the 
diarrhoea  was  due  to  the  heat? — To  the  flies.  You  get 
more  flies  in  the  heat. 

12229.  So  that  the  insanitary  environment  is  the 
cause  of  the  diarrhoea  perhaps  more  than  the  sour  milk? 
— You  can  hardly  differentiate  one  fi-om  another;  they 
all  add  their  quota  to  the  production  of  the  diarrhoea. 

12230.  Mr.  O'Brien.— You  think  that  the  contamina- 
tion by  flies  is  a  serious  one? — Yes. 

12231.  Do  you  think  it  serious  enough  to  get  legisla- 
tion regulating  the  regular  removal  of  manure  from 
stables? — The  flies  gather  in  dirt  heaps. 

12232.  There  is  at  present  no  legislation  by  which 
you  can  compel  stable  owners  to  remove  manui'e  at 
stated  intervals? — I  believe  it  would  be  better  to  re- 
move the  dust  heaps — to  have  a  system  of  domestic 
refuse  removal,  but  it  might  lie  for  a  couple  of  days, 
and  that  might  increase  the  number  of  flies. 

12233.  Are  there  many  slaughter-houses  in  the  city? 
— I  think  about  twenty-seven.  A  good  many  of  them 
removed  out  of  the  city  since  the  inspection. 

12234.  Do  you  think  the  slaughter-houses  in  the  city 
are  a  danger  as  compared,  say,  with  the  stables  and 


dust  heaps? — Slaughter-houses  are  a  danger  every- 
where, I  think. 

12235.  You  think  it  would  be  serious  enough  to  make 
it  rather  an  essential  to  have  legislation  by  which  you 
could  compel  eyejybody  to  remove  dust  heaps  and 
manure  heaps  and  the  refuse  in  the  slaughter-houses? 
— I  think  it  would  be  a  good  factor  for  the  protection  of 
the  public  from  disease. 

12236.  On  the  question  of  the  food  of  the  children  in 
the  poorer  districts,  do  they  use  oatmeal  porridge  at  all 
here? — Not  much. 

12237.  Is  that  because  they  do  not  recognise  the  food 
value  of  it,  or  is  it  that  they  do  not  care  about  it? — 
It  is  not  the  custom  here. 

12238.  It  has  been,  I  suppose,  until  recent  years? — 
Indian  meal,  I  think,  in  the  country  was  used  more 
than  anything  else. 

12239.  I  think  you  said  that  there  is  not  much  con- 
densed milk  used  in  the  city? — I  do  not  think  there  is. 

12240.  Where  there  is  condensed  milk  used,  is  it 
mostly  condensed  whole  milk  or  is  it  condensed 
separated  milk? — I  do  not  know.  I  think  the  con- 
densed milk  would  be  used  more  amongst  the  better 
class  people. 

12241.  Mr.  Wilson. — What  is  the  figure  regarding 
infantile  mortality  in  the  city? — 2*60  per  thousand. 

12242.  That  is  infants  under  one  year? — Yes. 

12243.  What  are  the  figures  for  tuberculosis? — 3"06 
per  thousand  for  1910. 

12244.  Has  that  been  raising  or  lowering? — It 
balances — one  year  up  and  the  next  year  down. 

12245.  Are  there  special  high-class  dairies  who  lay 
themselves  out  to  cater  for  a  very  superior  class  of 
milk? — I  do  not  know.  There  are  some  decent  dairies, 
but  whether  there  are  high-class  dairies  such  as  you 
speak  of  I  do  not  know. 

12246.  The  trade,  as  a  whole,  is  rather  a  uniform 
one? — Y^es. 

12247.  And  I  suppose  we  shall  get  from  the 
Veterinary  ,  Inspector  the  information  about  the 
incidence  of  tuberculosis  amongst  cattle? — Yes.  I 
have  come  across  a  lot  of  it.  I  have  seen  carcasses 
full  of  disease  that  would  make  you  sick  to  look  at 
them. 

12248.  Dr.  Moorhead. — Were  these  carcasses  de- 
stroyed ? — Y'^es. 


Mr.  Barry  C.  Galvin  re-examined. 


12249.  The  Chairman.— I  understand,  Mr.  Galvin, 
you  are  anxious  to  read  a  minute  of  the  Public  Health 
Committee  with  regard  to  the  outbreak  of  typhoid 
fever? — Yes.  As  a  result  of  a  report  made  by  Dr. 
Donovan  three  samples  of  milk  were  submitted  to  Dr. 
Arthur  E.  Moore,  Pathologist,  Queen's  College,  Cork, 
for  bacteriological  examination,  and  this  report  came 
before  the  Public  Health  Committee  at  a  meeting  held 
on  the  14th  April,  1905.  These  are  Dr.  Moore's 
Reports  : — 

Mim  Ko.  1. 
Examination  for  Colon  Bacillus. 

1.  Indol  Pieaction   .       .       .  Faint  Reaction 

2.  Gas  Production  on  Glucose  Small  Amount  of  Gas 

3.  Growth  on  Parietti  Broth  .  Good  Growth 

4.  Growth    on    Glucose  For- 
mate Broth    .        .        .  Poor  Growtli 

5.  Gelatine  Plates  (1  in  100)  .    240  Colonies   per  c.c. 

15  Liquefying 


Examination  for  Bacillus 
Enteritidis  Sporogenes 


Negative 


This  sample  of  milk  shows  evidence  of  some  con- 
tamination. 

Milk  No.  2. 

1.  Gives  Indol  Reaction. 

2.  Considerable  Amount  of  Gas  Formation, 

3.  Growth  on  Parietti  Broth. 

4.  Poor  Growth  on  Glucose  Formate  Broth. 

5.  Gelatine  Plates  (1  in  100),  320  Colonies,  with  20 

Liquefying. 

Examination   for  Bacillus   Enteritidis  Sporogenes, 
Negative. 

This  sample  shows  evidence  of  somewhat  greater  con- 
tamination than  No.  1. 


Milk  No.  3. 

This  sample  gives  neither  the  Indol  Reaction  nor 
does  it  produce  Gas  on  Glucose  Agar. 

Gelatine  Plates  (1  in  100),  800—20  Liquefying. 

This  sample  shows  no  evidence  of  contamination ; 
although  the  number  of  Colonies  is  greater  than  in 
Nos.  1  and  2,  the  number  is  not  excessive. 

Examination  for  Bacillus  Enteritidis  Sporogenes — 
Negative. 

The  Committee  made  the  following  minute  : — "  That 
the  Milks  Nos.  1  and  2  should  not  be  supplied  to  the 
public  until  such  time  as  proper  precautions  were 
taken,  such  as  rinsing  the  cans  in  boiling  water,  wash- 
ing the  udders  of  the  cows  previous  to  each  milking, 
and  properly  cleansing  the  hands  of  the  milkers—- 
Sec.  B. 

"  That  the  Executive  Sanitary  Officer  communicate 
with  each  person  registered  as  a  purveyor  of  milk 
within  the  County  Borough  and  having  their  cowsheds 
situate  outside  the  Municipal  boundary,  and  inquire  of 
him  whether  he  would  be  willing  to  have  an  inspection 
of  his  cowshed  and  its  surroundings  made  by  an  officer 
of  the  Public  Health  Committee,  and  that  a  list  of  all 
those  purveyors  who  give  their  consent  or  otherwise  to 
such  an  inspection  be  published  from  time  to  time  for 
the  guidance  and  information  of  the  citizens. 

"  That  a  circular  be  sent  to  each  practitioner  in  the 
city  requesting  him  to  notify  as  soon  as  diagnosed  all 
cases  of  fever  and  scarlatina  that  may  come  under  his 
notice. 

"  That  the  owners  of  the  samples  of  milk  numbered 
1,  2,  and  3  be  written  to  requesting  their  attendance  at 
a  meeting  to  be  held  on  to-morrow  (Saturday)  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 

"  That  waters  2  and  3  should  on  no  account  be  used 
in  washing  any  utensil  which  comes  in  contact  with  the 
milk. " 
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Reports  regarding  samples  of  water  were  also  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committee.  Sample  No.  1  showed  no 
evidence  of  contamination ;  samples  Nos.  2  and  3  dis- 
tinct evidence  of  contamination :  and  sample  No.  4  no 
evidence  of  contamination,  and  the  bacteriologist 
recommended  : — "  That  the  milks  Nos.  1  and  2  should 
not  be  supplied  to  the  public  until  proper  precautions 
are  used,  such  as  rinsing  the  cans  in  boiling  water, 
washing  udders  of  cows  previous  to  each  milking,  and 
thorough  cleansing  of  hands  of  milkers. 

"  That  waters  Nos.  2  and  3  should  on  no  account  be 
used  in  washing  any  utensil  which  comes  in  contact 
with  the  milk." 

The  Committee,  having  decided  to  interview  the 
owners  of  the  three  samples  of  milk  referred  to  in  Dr. 
A.  B.  Moore's  Report,  Mr.  D.  Horgan,  Ballinveltig 
(owner  of  samples  of  milk  No.  1  and  water  No.  1), 
appeared  before  the  Committee,  and  Dr.  Moore's  Report 
having  been  read  in  his  presence,  stated  that  he  was 
quite  willing  to  allow  the  officers  of  the  Public  Health 
Committee  to  inspect  his  cowshed  and  its  surroundings, 
and  that  he  would  undertake  to  carry  out  any  sugges- 
tions made  by  them  for  the  improvement  of  either  the 
cowshed  or  its  surroundings,  or  both.  He  also  referred 
to  the  loss  that  he  had  already  sustained  in  connection 
with  his  milk  supply,  and  asked  that  a  certificate  be 
given  him  showing  that  the  milk  that  he  supplied  was 
free  from  disease. 

Mr.  D.  O'Connell,  Whitecross  (owner  of  samples  of 
milk  No.  2,  water  No.  2),  also  appeared  before  the  Com- 
mittee, and  Dr.  Moore's  Report  having  been  read  to 
him,  he  likewise  undertook  to  carry  out  the  recom- 
mendations contained  therein,  and  to  give  access  at 
all  times  to  the  officers  of  the  Public  Health  Com- 
mittee to  his  cowshed  and  premises,  and  promises  to 


discontinue  using  the  well  from  which  up  to  the  present 
he  had  obtained  his  water  supply. 

Mr.  Denis  Foley,  Raheen  (owner  of  samples  of  milk 
No.  3  and  water  No.  3),  having  also  appeared  before  the 
Committee,  and  Dr.  Moore's  Report  having  been  read 
to  him,  he  undertook  to  carry  out  the  recommendations 
contained  therein  and  to  discontinue  taking  water  from 
the  pump  in  his  yard  until  such  time  as  it  had  been 
properly  cleaned  out  and  the  water  on  examination 
found  to  be  pure  and  wholesome,  that  until  such  time 
he  would  procure  his  water  supply  from  the  public 
fountain  on  the  old  Ballincollig  Road,  and  he  further 
undertook  to  admit  the  officers  of  the  Public  Health 
Committee  at  all  times,  and  to  carry  out  any  sugges- 
tions made  by  them  for  the  improvement  of  his  cow- 
shed and  its  surroundings. 

The  Committee  ordered  : — "  That  further  samples  of 
the  milk  and  water  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  be  again  taken  on 
Monday,  and  submitted  to  Dr.  Moore  for  examination, 
and  the  attention  of  the  Rural  District  Council  to  be 
called  to  the  fact  that  the  well  from  which  water  No. 
2  was  taken  has  been  ascertained  to  be  a  polluted 
source  of  supply. " 

A  like  order  was  made  in  regard  to  samples  of  milk 
No.  3  and  water  No.  3. 

I  have  since  ascertained  that  a  communication  was 
sent  to  the  various  purveyors  inquiring  whether  they 
would  be  willing  to  permit  an  inspection  of  their 
dairies,  and  that  in  a  few  cases  they  assented,  but  that 
in  a  large  number  of  cases  they  absolutely  refused,  and 
Tinder  these  circumstances  the  Corporation  did  not  con- 
sider it  advisable  to  adopt  this  course  which  was  sug- 
gested of  publishing  a  list  of  people  who  gave  their  eon- 
sent.  They  had  no  legal  authority,  and  it  might  be  an 
invidious  action,  seeing  that  this  other  question  was 
under  consideration. 
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12250.  The  Chairman.— You  are  a  practising 
Veterinary  Surgeon? — Yes,  sir. 

122.51.  And  you  hold  an  appointment  under  the 
Public  Health  Committee  of  the  Cork  Corporation? — 
Yes. 

12252.  A  portion  of  your  duty  is  to  inspect  the  con- 
ditions under  which  cows  are  kept  within  the  city  area? 
—Yes. 

12253.  How  long  have  you  occupied  that  position? — 
Since  October,  1908. 

12254.  Was  yours  the  first  appointment  of  a 
Veterinary  Inspector  made  by  the  Public  Health  Com- 
mittee?— Yes. 

12255.  Has  the  number  of  cows  kept  in  the  city 
increased  or  diminished  in  your  experience? — I  think 
it  has  increased  slightly,  but  it  is  nearly  constant. 

12256.  Not  varying? — Not  much. 

12257.  Are  the  cows  that  are  kept  in  the  winter 
season  pastured  in  the  outside  area  in  the  summer 
months? — They  are  usually  pastured  on  their  own  land. 

12258.  What  I  wanted  to  get  from  you  is  this — do 
you  ever  make  an  inspection  of  the  cows  or  the  con- 
dition under  which  the  milk  is  produced  when  the 
animals  are  outside  the  city  area? — No. 

12259.  Do  you  consider  that  you  liave  not  the  power 
to  do  so? — -Yes. 

12260.  In  cases  where  the  cow-keeper  has  premises 
inside  the  city  area,  and  where  he  pastures  his  cows 
outside  the  city  area  in  the  summer  months,  do  you 
follow  the  cattle  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  them  in 
the  summer  months? — They  are  on  pasture  inside  the 
city  area. 

12261.  You  do  inspect  them  on  the  pasture? — Yes. 

12262.  With  regard  to  the  condition  of  those  engaged 
in  attending  to  the  cows,  are  they  cleanly  in  their 
habits? — No,  sir,  the  whole  of  them' are  not.'  In  some 
cases  they  are  very  clean,  but  I  have  very  considerable 
difficulty  in  a  large  number  of  cases  in  getting  the 
udders  of  the  cows  cleaned  before  milking  anj  the 
milkers'  hands,  and  I  recommended  to  the  Public 
Health  Authorities  that  an  extract  from  the  Dairies 
and  Cowsheds  Order  and  Instructions  should  be  printed 
and  hung  up  in  the  dairies,  and  this  was  done.  These 
are  the  Instructions— 1st.  That  the  cows  be  kept  in  a 
perfect  state  of  cleanliness;  2nd.  That  the  cows,  and 
particularly  the  cows'  udders,  be  kept  perfectly  clean; 
3rd.  That  the  milkers'  hands  and  clothes  be  'properly 
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cleaned  before  milking.  In  some  of  the  city  cowsheds 
they  carry  out  our  instructions  very  effectively,  but  in 
others  it  is  very  hard  to  make  them  realise  any  idea 
of  cleanliness  at  all. 

12263.  Is  that  with  regard  to  the  supervision  or  the 
habits  of  the  persons  engaged  as  servants? — The  per- 
sons engaged  as  servants. 

12264.  And  do  the  owners  of  the  cows  co-operate  with 
you  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Order,  and 
do  they  find  a  great  difficulty  with  their  servants? — 
They  promise  me  to  carry  out  the  instructions,  but 
whether  they  instruct  their  servants  or  not  I  do  not 
know. 

12265.  But  from  whatever  cause,  in  some  instances 
they  have  not  done  so? — No. 

12266.  Do  vou  examine  the  udders  of  the  cows? — 
Yes. 

12267.  Have  you  ever  found  it  necessary  to  condemn 
any  cow  suffering  from  a  clinically  tuberculous  udder? 
— I  found  one  cow  in  a  city  cowshed  affected  with  a 
tuberculous  udder,  and  before  I  had  time  to  report  the 
matter  to  the  Public  Health  Committee  the  cow  was 
removed. 

12268.  Did  the  owner  suspect  that  trouble  might  fol- 
low?—Yes. 

12269.  And  the  cow  disappeared  out  of  your  juris- 
diction?— Yes. 

12270.  And  you  have  no  idea  what  became  of  her? — 
No. 

12271.  Would  you  be  of  opinion  that  the  milk  yielded 
by  a  cow  in  that  condition  would  be  a  source  of  danger? 
— Yes. 

12272.  Mr.  Wilson.— This  was  not  a  case  of 
suspicion? — No:  it  was  a  case  of  diseased  udder.  I 
ordered  the  milk  supply  to  be  stopped  when  I  discovered 
the  cow. 

12273.  Would  it  not  be  more  effective  control  had 
you  been  able  to  have  that  cow  slaughtered  at  sight? — 
Yes.  I  cannot  order  an  animal  to  be  slaughtered  until  I 
report  the  matter  to  the  Public  Health  Committee. 

12274.  That  is  the  system  at  present?— Yes. 

12275.  And  the  Committee  give  you  power  to 
slaughter? — Yes. 

12276.  The  Chairman. — With  regard  to  the  payment 
of  compensation,  do  you  think  it  desirable  that  the  limit 
which  is  at  present  enforced  should  be  maintained,  and 
that  no  owner  of  an  animal,  however  valuable,  when 
condemned  to  slaughter  should  be  entitled  to  any 
greater  compensation  than  £10?    Would  you  be  in 
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favour  of  giving  an  Inspector,  such  as  yourself,  power 
to  pay  what  would  be  the  market  value  of  the  animal? 
— Yes,  sir,  1  would  be  in  favour  of  that. 

12277.  That  no  restriction  as  to  amount  should  be 
made? — I  would  not  altogether  like  to  say  that,  but  I 
.would  like  to  increase  it  to  more  than  £10. 

12278.  The  margin  would  not  be  so  great  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  impose  any  maximum.  Would 
it  not  be  better  to  leave  the  amount  of  the  compensa- 
tion to  the  discretion  of  the  officer? — Yes. 

12279.  Would  it  not  give  you  more  confidence  in  the 
administration  of  the  Order"  if  you  felt  that  you  were 
not  likely  to  inflict  any  financial  loss  on  the  owner  if 
you  condemned  his  animal  to  be  slaughtered? — Yes. 

12280.  The  compensation  might"  not  necessarily 
amount  to  £10  at  all,  but  whatever  you  would  estimate 
the  market  value  would  be?— I  think  that  would  be 
right. 

12281.  Was  this  the  only  case  that  has  come  under 
your  observation  in  which  you  had  reason  to  suspect  a 
cow  as  suffering  from  tuberculosis? — It  was  the  only 
one. 

12282.  Have  you  had  any  cases  of  suspicion,  such  as 
wasted  animals  and  coughing  animals? — Yes.  I  had 
another  case  which  was  suspicious,  and  I  reported  it  to 
the  Public  Health  Committee.  It  was  a  short  time 
after  I  was  appointed,  and  I  suggested  the  application 
of  the  test,  but  I  found  we  had  no  power  to  do  it  under 
the  Act. 

12283.  Unless  with  the  permission  of  the  owner?— 
Yes,  but  the  owner  would  not  give  his  permission  in 
this  ease. 

12284.  What  happened  to  the  cow? — She  was  also 
removed  from  the  cowshed. 

12285.  So  that  apparently  the  owners  are  not  desirous 
of  keeping  animals  that  arouse  suspicion? — No.  I 
think  that  the  effect  of  the  Order  is  to  improve  the 
breed  of  the  cattle  on  account  of  serious  defects  coming 
to  light.  A  cow-keeper  told  me  that  he  had  sold  a  cow 
that  was  coughing,  and  I  asked  him  why  he  did  so,  and 
he  said,  "  Because  I  did  not  want  you  to  hear  it 
coughing. " 

12286.  That  cow  may  have  gone  into  another  herd, 
where  it  would  be  still  a  danger  to  the  public? — She 
might  have  gone  to  the  slaughter-house. 

12287.  You  have  no  knowledge  where  she  went? — No. 

12288.  Would  you  think  it  desirable  that  you  should 
have  authority  to  travel  outside  the  city  boundary  in 
order  to  make  inspection  of  the  cows  wliose  milk  is  sold 
in  the  city? — I  think  it  would  bo  desirable. 

12289.  You  think,  no  matter  how  anxious  the  Piiblic 
Health  Authority  in  the  city  might  be,  it  is  of  little 
avail  to  a  city  like  Cork,  where  a  vasf  proportion  of  the 
milk  consumed  is  raised  outside,  if  there  is  no  power  to 
inspect  these  outside  dairies? — That  is  so. 

12290.  Unless  some  power  was  conferred  on  the  Com- 
mittee to  go  into  the  area  where  the  milk  is  produced, 
the  Order  might  as  well  never  have  been  written  so 
far  as  Cork  is  concerned? — That  is  so. 

12291.  Are  you  in  favour  of  licensing  cow-keepers? — 
I  think  it  would  be  good. 

12292.  Y'ou  do  not  think  it  would  impose  any  hard- 
ship on  those  engaged  in  the  trade  who  desire  to  carry 
it  on  legitimately? — Those  who  endeavour  to  produce 
milk  in  a  cleanly  manner  would  benefit  by  it. 

12293.  With  regard  to  the  condition  in  which  the 
cows  are  housed,  are  you  rigidly  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Order  in  regard  to  ventilation,  light,  and 
air? — Yes,  in  regard  to  ventilation  and  light,  but  in 
some  cases  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  the  air  space  in 
the  existing  houses. 

12294.  What  about  the  floor  space?— The  floors  are 
properly  kept,  and  in  all  city  cowsheds  the  drainage 
has  been  improved. 

12295.  Have  you  insisted  on  concrete  floors  in  the 
byres? — Yes. 

12296.  And  you  do  not  allow  manure  heaps  to  re- 
main?— No. 

12297.  Do  you  find  it  difficult  to  carry  out  these 
regulations? — Yes.  We  have  to  have  constant  inspec- 
tion. We  had  one  prosecution  against  a  man  for  keep- 
ing manure  practically  inside  the  cowshed.  There  was 
no  conviction  in  that  case.  However,  the  man  removed 
the  manure. 

12298.  Have  you  ever  recommended  prosecutions  for 
want  of  cleanliness  on  the  part  of  those  engaged  in  the 
handling  of  milk? — Not  up  to  the  present. 

12299.  Have  the  conditions  that  you  have  observed 
on  your  inspection  been  such  as  to  warrant  the  belief 


that  there  was  no  need  for  such  a  course  to  be  adopted? 
— I  would  not  say  that.  I  am  of  opinion  that  there  is  a 
need,  and  I  will  in  future  recommend  prosecutions  in 
the  case  of  people  who  fail  to  carry  out  the  regulations. 

12300.  Is  provision  made  by  the  owners  to  provide 
the  milkers  with  facilities  for  the  washing  of  their 
bands? — Yes. 

12301.  You  do  not  insist  on  the  milkers  wearing  over- 
alls?—No. 

12302.  Are  the  cows,  taking  them  as  a  whole,  healthy 
and  sound  animals? — They  are. 

12303.  And  there  is  not  much  disease  amongst  them? 
—No. 

12304.  Do  the  dairymen  keep  their  cows  for  one  milk- 
ing period  only  or  from  season  to  season  ? — From  season 
to  season. 

12305.  Where  do  they  buy  their  cows? — Some  come 
from  the  country  fairs  and  some  from  the  city  markets. 

12306.  There  is  no  abattoir  in  Cork  at  all? — No. 

12307.  Do  you  inspect  the  slaughter-houses? — No. 

12308.  Is  any  inspection  made  of  the  slaughter- 
houses to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  animals  that  are 
slaughtered  there  are  in  a  sound  and  healthy  condition? 
— Yes;  there  is  a  Meat  Inspector,  who  has  to  examine 
the  carcasses. 

12309.  When  the  animals  are  slaughtered  or  the  meat 
offered  for  sale? — Both. 

12310.  Have  any  carcasses  been  condemned  on  his 
report  as  being  unfit  for  food? — Yes,  frequently. 

12311.  Would  these  be  the  carcasses  of  cows  that  had 
been  in  the  dairy? — No,  I  woidd  not  say  so. 

12312.  What  becomes  of  the  dairy  cows  when  their 
period  as  milk-producers  ceases — are  they  fattened  off 
and  sold  as  beef  or  do  they  go  back  again  into  the 
country? — Some  of  them  are  sold  as  beef.  They  usually 
go  to  the  slaughter-houses  outside  the  city. 

12313.  Why — is  there  any  trade  or  consumption  of  the 
meat  of  animals  of  that  class  within  the  city  area? — 
Yes,  but  there  is  an  inspection  of  the  slaughter-houses 
in  the  city  and  not  outside  by  the  officials  of  the  Cork 
Corporation.  I  think  that  is  the  reason  that  they  go 
outside  the  city. 

12314.  Dr.  MootiHEAD. — Is  your  Meat  Inspector  a 
qualified  man? — No. 

12315.  Do  your  cow-keepers  object  to  the  tuberculin 
test  being  applied  to  their  cows  if  you  saw  the  necessity 
of  applying  it? — I  asked  to  have  it  applied  in  one  case, 
and  the  permission  was  refused. 

12316.  The  cow-keepers  do  not  practise  having  their 
cows  tested? — No. 

12317.  Sir  Stewart  W^oodhouse. — What  are  the 
floors  of  the  cowsheds  made  of? — They  were  previously 
cobble  paved,  but  we  have  insisted  that  they  should 
put  down  concrete  floors. 

12318.  Are  tliere  any  complaints  that  the  knees  of 
the  cattle  are  hurt  on  the  concrete  floors? — INo,  I  never 
heard  of  it;  but  I  do  not  ask  them  to  concrete  the  floor 
immediately  under  the  forelegs  of  the  cattle.  Clay  is 
put  on  the  floor  under  the  fore  feet  of  the  animals. 

12319.  Mr.  Wilson. — Can  you  give  us  definite  figures 
of  the  number  of  cattle  slaughtered  in  which  tubercu- 
losis was  found? — I  cannot.  I  do  not  deal  with  the 
slaughter  of  animals  at  all. 

12320.  Would  such  figures  be  obtainable? — I  think 
so,  in  Dr.  Donovan's  Report. 

12321.  The  figures  in  regard  to  Belfast  have  been 
going  up  very  remarkably  lately.  The  number  of  cows 
slaughtered  suffering  from  tuberculosis  trebled  in  three 
years. 

Mr.  B.  C.  Galvin  (City  Solicitor). — The  number  of 
cows  in  Cork  suffering  from  tuberculosis  has  diminished 
in  recent  years.  In  recent  years  we  have  very  few  of 
them.  When  this  meat  inspection  was  first  taken  up 
by  the  Corporation  there  was  rather  a  considerable 
number,  but  since  that  time  there  has  been  a  great 
diminution,  until  within  the  last  couple  of  years  I  do 
not  think  there  has  been  any  case.  Lest  there  should 
be  any  misunderstanding  as  to  the  question  asked  by 
Dr.  Moorhead  as  to  the  qualifications  of  the  Meat 
Inspector,  I  would  like  to  say  ho  has  no  qualifications, 
but  he  has  a  good  deal  of  experience,  and  he  procures 
the  assistance  of  the  Veterinary  Surgeon  when  he  sees 
fit.    I  thought  it  just  as  well  to  clear  up  that  point. 

Dr.  MooiiHEAD. — I  am  glad  to  hear  it. 

The  Chairman. — It  is  obvious  that  a  prosecution 
could  not  be  sustained  on  the  report  of  a  non-profes- 
sional man. 

12322.  Mr.  Wilson  (to  Mr.  Barry). — Do  dairy  farmers 
breed  their  cattle? — Yes. 

12323.  What  happens  to  the  calves? — Some  rear 
them  and  others  send  them  to  the  market. 
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12324.  A  proportion  of  the  cow-keepers  rear  their 
calves? — I  think  so. 

12325.  What  class  of  bull  is  kept  for  the  dairy  cattle? 
— I  think  they  are  bulls  registered  by  the  Department. 

12326.  Do  you  know  anything  about  them? — No. 

12327.  Will  there  be  people  coming  before  us  who 
will  be  able  to  give  us  that  particular  information? — I 
do  not  know. 

12328.  The  dairy  farmers  in  the  city  do  not  keep 
their  own  bull? — The  majority  do. 

12329.  What  class  of  bull  do  they  keep — do  they  pay 
attention  to  the  question  of  milk? — They  do.  They  get 
the  best  milking  strain  they  can  obtain,  I  think. 

Mr.  Galvin  (City  So? icifoe).— There  were  12,765i  lbs. 
of  unsound  food  seized  and  destroyed  as  unfit  for  human 
food  in  1905,  15,628  lbs.  in  1906,  14,218  lbs.  in  1907, 
13,707  lbs.  in  1908;  50,271  lbs.  in  1909,  and  11,1604  lbs. 
in  1910.  I  should  supplement  these  figures  by  stating 
that  in  many  instances  the  attention  of  the  authorities 
is  drawn  to  the  tuberculous  condition  of  the  cattle  by 
the  owners  of  the  slaughter-houses.  We  have  many 
instances  in  which  the  proprietor  of  a  slaughter-house, 
having  found  tuberculous  glands  in  an  animal,  sent  for 
the  Inspector,  and  consented  to  the  destruction  of  the 
carcass  rather  than  take  the  risk  of  having  it  found 
subsequently  on  his  premises  and  being  prosecuted. 
They  do  not  get  compensation  in  these  cases. 

12330.  Mr.  Wilson  (to  Mr.  Galvin).— Has  the  num- 
ber of  animals  slaughtered  in  these  houses  remained 


constant?- — No,  it  has  been  reduced  considerably,  be- 
cause the  more  stringent  the  city  regulation  the  fewer 
the  animals. 

12331.  I  wanted  to  clear  up  that  point,  because  your 
figures  do  not  necessarily  suggest  that  there  are  less 
tuberculous  animals? — No.  There  are  a  number  of 
slaughter-houses  outside  the  city,  and  we  have  no  con- 
trol over  them. 

Dr.  Donovan  (Medical  Superintendent  Officer  of 
Health). — There  were  twenty-six  slaughter-houses  in 
the  city  and  twenty-one  went  outside. 

12332.  The  Chairman.— Changed  their  location? 

Dr.  Donovan. — Yes,  got  outside  the  control  of  the 
Corporation. 

12333.  Mr.  O'Brien. — There  is  no  big  slaughter-house 
here  for  supplying  public  contracts — Spike  Island,  for 
instance? 

Mr.  Galvin  (City  Solicitor). —No. 

12334.  Mr.  O'Brien  (to  Mr.  Galvin).- You  have  no 
abattoir  in  Cork? — No.  We  have  places  where  small 
butchers  can  get  their  animals  slaughtered  for  a  small 
sum  of  money. 

12335.  The  Chairman,  (to  Mr.  Galvin). — Have  you 
reason  to  believe  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  the 
meat  consumed  in  the  city  is  slaughtered  outside? — 
Yes.  As  Dr.  Donovan  informed  you,  twentj'-one  have 
gone  outside  the  city. 
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12336.  The  Chairman.- I  understand,  Mr.  Carroll, 
you  are  Secretary  of  the  Agricultural  Committee  in 
the  County  of  Cork?— Yes. 

12337.  And  you  know  a  good  deal  about  the  breed 
of  cattle  in  the  County? — Yes. 

12338.  What  class  'of  bull  is  used  by  the  dairy 
farmers  in  the  County  Cork? — Chiefly  the  shorthorn. 

12339.  Is  the  shorthorn  chosen  indiscriminately, 
without  reference  to  the  milk  record  of  its  ancestors? — 
As  regards  the  bulls  to  which  we  give  premiums,  they 
are  first  passed  by  the  Department.  We  are  trying 
to  get  the  milk  records  put  into  operation,  but  they 
are  not  extensively  kept  up  to  this.  We  are  trying  to 
get  certain  farmers  to  buy  what,  we  call  the  Irish  dairy 
bull  now:  and  I  daresay  after  some  time  the  Depart- 
ment will  be  able  to  make  some  arrangement  whereby 
the  bulls  with  milking,  records  will  'become  more 
general  than  they  are  at  present. 

12340.  With  regard  to  the  dairy  bull  scheme,  is  it 
taken  up  by  the  dairy  farmers  of  Cork  to  any  great 
extent? — It  is  to  an  increasing  extent. 

12341.  What  number  of  cows  would  be  registered  in 
Cork  at  the  present  moment? — I  cannot  tell. 

12342.  What  I  wanted  to  know  is,  how  far  those 
engaged  in  the  milk  trade  are  anxious  to  co-operate 
with  the  Department? — To  an  increasing  extent,  but 
not  to  a  large  extent.  We  have  a  milk-testing  associa- 
tion near  Ballincollig. 

12343.  And  are  you  appointing  an  officer  to  make  an 
inspection  to  see  that  these  records  are  kept? — Yes.  It 
is  being  organised  by  one  of  our  agricultural  instructors. 

12344.  And  other  districts  may  take  up  the  idea? — 
Yes. 

12345.  Are  any  records  kept  by  the  Cork  dairy 
farmers? — We  have  a  tillage  scheme  in  this  countj',  and 
one  of  the  points  for  which  those  co-operating  gain 
marks  is  the  keeping  of  milk  records. 

12346.  Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  average  yield  of 
cows  kept  in  the  County  of  Cork? — I  do  not  think  it 
is  more  than  450  gallons  per  cow  per  year. 

12347.  That  is  rather  a  low  yield? — Yes,  but  I  think 
I  am  at  the  outside  of  it. 

12348.  Do  the  dairy  farmers  feed  their  animals 
highly  in  the  winter? — No.  In  certain  parts  of  the 
country  they  go  in  for  winter  dairying. 

12349.  Around  the  city?— Yes. 

12350.  Are  they  farmers  who  are  sending  milk  in 
for  sale  into  the  city  of  Cork? — Yes,  and  others  also- 
We  had  an  investigation  in  this  county  some  years 
ago  with  regard  to  the  relative  merits  of  winter  calvers 
and  the  summer  calvers,  and  it  was  found  that  it  would 
pay  better  to  have  winter  calvers. 

12351.  The  milk  yield  from  winter  calvers  is  greater 
than  the  yield  from  cows  calving  in  the  summer  season? 
—Yes. 


12352.  With  regard  to  the  calves,  what  becomes  of 
them — are  they  reared? — A  considerable  number  are 
bought  by  the  Midland  graziers,  and  a  considerable 
number  are  reared  also  up  to  yearlings. 

12353.  The  dairy  farmer,  as  a  rule,  rears  the  calves 
produced  on  his  laud  up  to  a  year  old? — To  the  end  of 
the  first  season. 

123.54.  Nearly  up  to  twelve  months  old? — Yes. 

12355.  There  is  no  slaughter  of  newly-born  animals 
in  or  about  Cork  such  as  we  have  heard  of  elsewhere? — 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  of  that  in  the  city.  If 
there  is  it  is  to  a  small  extent. 

12356.  Do  you  think  the  dairy  scheme  is  sufficiently 
understood  by  the  Cork  dairy  farmers  generally? — I 
do  not  think  it  is,  and  I  think  as  soon  as  it  is  they 
will  go  in  more  largely  for  it.  Our  instructors  are 
practically  specialising  in  that  at  present.  It  forms  the 
subject  of  several  of  their  lectures. 

12357.  With  regard  to  the  opinion  formed  by  dairy 
farmers  as  to  the  cows  which  are  the  deepest  and 
heaviest  milkers,  do  you  think  they  are  often  deceived, 
and  that  the  milk  record  is  the  only  true  test? — Yes. 

123.58.  And  the  sooner  the  dairy  farmers  realise  that 
the  better  for  the  country? — Yes. 

12359.  The  keeping  of  the  records  is  a  matter  of  very 
little  inconvenience.  It  is  a  question  of  very  little 
trouble,  and  practically  no  expense? — Practically  no 
expense. 

12360.  There  are  a  number  of  creameries,  of  course, 
in  the  County  of  Cork? — A  considerable  number. 

12361.  Is  any  separated  milk  sent  into  the  city  area 
for  consumption? — No.  I  think  it  is  chiefly  given 
back  to  the  suppliers. 

12362.  And  used  by  them  for  rearing  calves  and 
pigs  and  poultry? — Yes. 

12363.  Is  any  effort  made  by  the  dairy  farmers  to 
supply  the  fats  extracted  from  the  milk  by  other  means? 
— Yes,  that  is  generally  done.  They  use  the  Depart- 
ment's calf  meal. 

12364.  Does  that  supply  for  the  extraction  of  the  fats 
to  a  great  extent? — Yes. 

12365.  You  do  not  believe  that  the  store  stock  are 
being  deteriorated  by  reason  of  being  fed  in  early 
infancy  on  separated  milk? — No. 

12366.  Has  calf  mortality  been  arrested  in  the  County 
Cork? — Yes-  The  chief  tiling  that  is  complained  of  is 
contagious  abortion. 

12367.  Is  that  epidemic  in  the  county? — I  think  it 
is.    People  do  not  like  to  tell  of  it. 

12368.  And  that  leads  to  an  enormous  diminution  of 
the  milk  supplied  by  the  cow? — Yes.  I  think  it 
explains  largely  wjiy  milk  production  has  decreased. 

12369.  Does  the  abortion  extend  over  the  ^vhole 
of  the  county? — I  am  afraid  it  is  very  largely  over  the 
county. 
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12370.  It  is  one  of  those  visitations  which  arc  not 
paraded  before  public  observation? — No,  and,  of  course, 
that  to  a  large  extent  explains  why  it  has  become  so 
general. 

12371.  If  it  was  known,  precautions  would  be  taken 
to  prevent  its  spreading? — Yes.  We  have  to  guard 
against  it  so  far  as  the  premium  bulls  are  concerned- 
We  require  declarations  to  be  sworn  that  the  cow  had 
calved  in  a  regular  manner.  Every  owner  of  a 
premium  bull  has  a  disinfecting  apparatus. 

12372.  You  have  considerable  experience  of  this 
county.  Do  you  think  abortion  is  on  the  increase  or 
is  it  diminishing? — I  do  not  think  it  is  either  way. 
I  think  it  is  much  the  same.  It  certainly  has  increased 
to  what  it  was  ten  years  ago.  I  think  it  largely  arose 
originally  through  ignorance.  The  cow-keepers  thought 
it  was  the  fault  of  the  bull,  and  the  disease  was  spread 
over  the  county. 

12373.  Of  course,  the  number  of  preniimn  bulls  is 
entirely  inadequate  for  the  breeding  herds  of  the 
county? — Yes.  We  have  only  sixty  premium  bulls  in 
the  county,  and  I  do  not  know  how  many  dairy  cattle. 

12374.  They  use  any  sort  of  cross-breed  that  is  avail- 
able?— Yes-  The  fact  of  their  selling  the  calves  at  an 
early  age  perhaps  accounts  for  their  indifference  in 
that  respect  also. 

12375.  That  seems  a  very  unwise  and  unsound  policy 
from  the  economic  point  of  view,  because  it  reacts 
against  themselves? — Yes. 

12376.  Has  the  number  of  mongrel  bulls  decreased? 
— I  think  the  premium  bulls  have  an  educative  effect, 
and  the  people  are  becoming  more  particular. 

12377.  But  much  remains  to  be  done? — Yes. 

12378.  If  there  was  a  sufficient  number  of  premium 
bulls  available,  do  you  think  it  would  lead  to  the 
extinction  of  the  mongrel  altogether? — I  think  it  would 
in  time. 

12379.  But  not  immediately?- -No. 

12380.  In  the  poorer  or  mountainous  districts  of  the 
coimtrv  are  the  people  more  careless  than  in  the  better 
land?— No.  In  the  Western  districts,  where  the  lands 
are  worst,  people  are  more  inclined  to  avail  them- 
selves of  any  advantages  that  are  going. 

12381.  Is  any  otlier  bull  introduced  as  a  premium 
bull — have  you  Aberdeen  Anguses? — Yes;  but  we  do 
not  encourage  people  to  go  in  for  these.  We  prefer 
the  shorthorn  as  a  general  purpose  breed. 

12382.  Do  the  farmers  ever  breed  heifers  of  that 
cross  for  dairy  purposes? — They  get  better  prices  for 
the  animal  as  a  store — the  cross  between  the  shorthorn, 
and  the  Aberdeen  Angus.  We  have  premiums  for  the 
shorthorn,  the  Aberdeen  Angus,  and  the  Kerry  cow  in 
certain  districts. 

12383.  With  regard  to  tuberculosis,  has  it  increased 
or  diminished? — I  cannot  say  that. 

12384.  You  do  not  hear  any  complaints? — No.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  very  general  at  all. 

12385.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Have  you  given  premiums 
for  the  Red  Lincoln? — Yes,  but  there  are  none  at 
present  in  the  county.  It  was  just  a  few  that  were 
introduced  by  the  Department  some  years  ago,  and 
they  are  on  the  decrease  now.  They  don't  supply  them 
now.  They  onlj'  came  from  one  particular  herd  that 
went  in  for  keeping  milk  records. 

12386.  Do  you  know  how  the  progeny  of  the  Red 
Lincoln  has  turned  out? — No. 

12387.  The  C'haiioian. — Have  you  had  any  Red 
Lincolns  brought  in  recently? — No. 

12388.  Dr.  ]\IooiiHEAD. — Is  there  any  particular  dis- 
infectant recommended? — J  eyes'  Fluid  is  in  general 
use. 

12389.  Mr.  O'Brien. — The  county,  for  the  purposes 
of  agricultural  instruction,  is  divided  into  three 
divisions  ? — Four. 


12390.  You  have  four  agricultural  instructors? — Yes. 

12391.  And  you  are  over  them? — Yes. 

12392.  You  have  the  whole  covmty? — Yes. 

12893.  Do  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the  Munster 

School? — No.  That  is  exclusively  in  the  Department's 
hands- 

12394.  Is  there  anybody  likely  to  give  us  evidence 
abotit  it? — I  don't  know. 

12395.  Does  it  come  under  the  sanitary  officers  for 
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inspection;   would  they  know  anything  about  it? — I 
cannot  say. 

12396.  At  the  Department's  farm  in  Glasnevin  they 
were  prosecuted  for  having  the  manure  heap  in  too 
close  proximity  to  the  dairy.  What  happens  to  these 
girls  that  are  trained  at  the  Munster  School? — Ninety 
per  cent,  of  them  go  there  not  to  go  home  again,  but 
to  get  positions. 

12397.  In  creameries? — Instructors   in  counties.  I 
should  say  at  least  seventy  per  cent,  of  them  do  that. 
There  are  always  nearly  two  hundred  on  the  books  of      ^  ■ 
the  school  awaiting  admission- 

12398.  The  fact  of  their  being  trained  like  that 
woidd,  I  suggest,  tend  to  their  getting  a  knowledge  of 
cleanliness,  and  all  that,  and  spreading  it,  not  only 
through  the  county,  but  through  Ireland? — Tliere  is 
no  question  about  it.  It  must  have  an  influence  that 
way.  We  have  two  Dairy  Instructors  also,  and  those 
who  attend  their  schools  never  lose  touch  with  home. 
The  girl  who  goes  to  the  Munster  Institute  in  Cork, 
and  remains  there  for  a  term,  loses  touch  with  home. 

12399.  Mr.  Wilson. — Have  you  knowledge  of  the 
class  of  bull  that  is  used  for  the  dairy  trade  in  Cork? 
— Largely  the  shorthorn.  Practically  altogether  the 
shorthorn. 

12400.  These  men  in  Cork  who  are  supplying  milk 
to  the  city  are  breeding  from  a  respectable  class  of 
bull? — I  should  think  so. 

12401.  Do   you  know  that  milk  records  are  being 
kept  by  the  city  dairymen? — I  don't  know. 

12402.  There  are  two  things  I  should  like  to  ask  you. 
We  have  one  gentleman  stating  in  the  summary  of 
evidence  with  which  he  has  supplied  us,  that  since  the 
creameries  were  established  it  is  impossible  to  get  a 
supply  of  milk? — I  think  the  creameries  possibly  have 
had  something  to  do  with  the  scarcity.  It  is  a  general 
complaint,  and  I  suppose  the  creameries  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  scarcity. 

12403.  The  farmers  are  so  anxious,  he  says,  to  get 
the  very  last  halfpenny,  that  really  they  don't  keep 
very  much  at  home  themselves  to  colour  their  tea. 
What  puzzles  me  about  that  is  that  the  price  at  which 
milk  is  retailed  is  greater  than  what  the  creamery 
would  give.  I  cannot  understand  why  the  farmer 
would  divert  the  milk  from  the  person  who  would  give 
him  more  money  to  the  creamery  that  gives  him  less? — 
They  would  have  to  give  a  tilly,  but  it  is  a  mistake. 

12404.  Still,  it  is  your  opinion  that  the  system,  as 
it  exists  at  the  present,  has  been  detrimental  to  the 
milk  supply? — Yes. 

12405.  The  second  point  I  wanted  to  ask  you  about 
is  this  :  the  witness  states,  "  farmers  will  deprive  them- 
selves of  the  milk  in  order  to  send  it  to  the  creamery  "? 
— I  think  that  is  so.  They  like  to  make  the  largest 
amount  they  can  from  the  creamery.  It  is  a  sort  ■  of 
inducement  not  to  have  waste ;  but  they  carry  it  too 
far. 

12406.  Do  you  think  they  realise  the  damage  that 
may  be  done  to  themselves  and  to  their  families? — I 
would  not  say  that  it  is  generally  practised,  but  I  am 
afraid  that  they  don't  keep  as  much  milk  at  home  as 
they  ought  to. 

12407.  You  know  cases  of  that  yourself? — Yes.  They 
go  in  more  for  the  tea  and  less  for  the  milk  than  they 
ought  to. 

12408.  And  a  man  may  be  owning  cows,  and  produc- 
ing milk  on  a  large  scale,  and  yet  have  little  milk  for 
his  own  family? — I  have  known  instances  of  it. 

12409.  Mr.  O'Brien.— Don't  you  think  that  very 
often  in  cases  of  that  kind,  children  refuse  to  drink  milk 
because  they  think  it  more  fashionable  to  take  tea? — 
I  don't  know. 

12410.  In  my  own  part  of  the  country  (Limerick) 
that  would  be  the  idea.  The  child  of  six  or  seven 
years  would  think  it  the  right  thing  to  take  tea  and  not 
milk? — Some  people  suggest  that  it  is  because  it  is 
easier  to  make  tea,  and  keep  it  "on  tap  "  all  the  day. 

12411.  Mr.  Wilson. — What  sort  of  remedy  would 
you  suggest? — I  think  really  that  it  should  form  part 
of  the  education  in  the  primary  schools. 

12412.  The  children  should  be  got  at,  and  they  should 
teach  their  parents? — I  think  that  should  be  done. 
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Mr.  John  Dorgan  examined- 


12413.  The  Chairman — I  imderstand  you  are  Vice- 
Chairmau  of  the  Cork  Rural  District  Council? — Yes, 
sir. 

12414.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  the  Coni- 
mission  whether  or  not  your  Council  has  put  into 
operation  the  provisions  of  the  Dairies  and  Cowsheds 
Order?— They  have. 

12415.  Have  they  appointed  any  veterinary 
inspector  ? — Y  es. 

12416.  Is  he  a  whole  time  officer? — No,  sir,  he  is 
not. 

12417.  What  duties  is  he  supposed  to  discharge? — 
He  visits  the  dairies.  They  have  a 'milk  inspector  as 
well  who  visits  the  cowsheds  in  the  rural  district;  he 
reports  to  the  veterinary  inspector,  who  visits  the 
places. 

12418.  In  the  first  instance,  have  you  any  dairy 
inspector  other  than  the  veterinary  inspector? — Yes,  a 
whole  time  officer- 

12419.  What  duties  has  he  to  discharge? — He  is 
continually  going  round  to  all  the  dairies  in  the  rural 
district. 

12420.  To  ascertain  under  what  conditions  the  cows 
are  kept? — Yes. 

12421.  And  whether  or  not  they  are  healthy,  and 
whether  the  milkers  are  clean  in  their  habits,  and  to 
see  if  the  byres  are  kept  in  proper  condition? — Yes, 
those  are  his  duties. 

12422.  And  does  he  report  to  your  Council? — Yes, 
every  fortnight. 

12423.  When  he  reports  that  he  has  found  a  dairy,  or 
a  certain  number  of  dairies,  improperly  kept  what  action 
is  taken? — Numbers  of  prosecutions  have  been  taken 
to  enforce  the  rules. 

12424.  Ordered  by  your  Council? — Y'^es. 

12425.  What  penalties  have  been  inflicted  for 
breaches  of  the  regulations? — In  a  good  many  cases, 
£1. 

12426.  Does  your  Council,  in  every  instance  where 
unfavourable  reports  are  made  by  your  officer,  order 
prosecutions? — Certainly,  sir. 

12427.  And  has  your  veterinary  inspector  ever 
reported  to  the  Council  that  he  had  found  animals 
that  he  suspected  as  suffering  from  tuberculosis? — Yes, 
in  a  few  instances  he  has  ordered  the  slaughter  of 
these  animals,  and  two  farmers  have  within  the  last 
two  months  made  applications  for  compensation  owing 
to  the  slaughter  of  their  animals.  The  applications 
have  been  adjourned,  as  this  question  of  compensation 
appeared  to  us  to  be  a  very  wide  one,  and  we  wanted 
to  ascertain  our  legal  position  in  reference  to  it. 

12428.  Were  the  cows  suffering  from  tuberculosis  of 
the  udder? — Yes. 

12429.  Then  I  take  it  you  are  bound  to  pay  com- 
pensation?— We  are  glad  to  have  that  opinion  on  such 
a  good  authority. 

12430.  Was  it  reported  to  you  by  your  veterinary 
inspector  that  these  cows  were  suffering  from  what  is 
commonly  called  tuberculosis  of  the  udder? — Yes. 

12481.  And  he  said  that  for  the  safety  of  the  public 
health  they  should  be  slaughtered? — Yes,  and  the  order 
was  made- 

12432.  A  claim  has  been  lodged  with  your  Council 
for  the  payment  of  compensation? — In  one  case  it  has. 
I  do  not  know  about  the  other. 

12433.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  the  Com- 
mission whether  your  veterinary  inspector  made  an 
examination  of  the  carcasses  of  these  animals  when 
they  had  been  slaughtered? — I  cannot  say  that 
definitely. 

12434.  Mr.  Barry  is  not  your  veterinary  inspector? — 
No,  Mr.  O'Mahony. 

12435-  What  I  wanted  to  know  was  this,  whether 
the  post  mortem  conditions  confirmed  the  diagnosis 
of  your  inspector? — I  should  think  they  did,  because 
the  destruction  of  the  carcasses  was  ordered. 

12436.  Is  that  the  only  instance  in  your  recollection 
in  which  an  animal  was  ordered  to  be  slaughtered? — 
Those  are  the  only  two  instances  I  have  known  of. 

12437.  In  the  second  case  what  happened? — The 
nnimal  was  also  slaughtered,  but  no  application  for 
compensation  has  been  made  yet,  I  think. 

12438.  Is-  it  long  since  this  happened? — About  two 
months  ago. 

12439.  It  is  clear  from  the  Order  that  compensation 
may  be  given  in  cases  of  cows  suffering  from  tuber- 
culosis of  the  udder  to  the  extent  of  £10? — £&  10s.  is 
the  compensation  the  veterinary  surgeon  fixed  in  one 
case. 


12440.  £10  is  the  maximum  amount  allowed,  and  it 
is  perfectly  clear  that  the  owners  are  entitled  to  com- 
pensation in  the  two  cases  you  have  mentioned.  Does 
your  veterinary  inspector  report  on  the  condition  of 
the  cow  byres,  as  to  whether  or  not  they  are  kept 
clean,  whether  there  is  proper  light,  air,  and  ventila- 
tion, and  whether  the  floors  are  in  a  proper  condition? 
— Regularly  every  fortnight,  and  be  gives  the  names 
of  the  individuals  whose  premises  he  has  examined 
and  the  number  of  cows  each  keeps. 

12441-  And  in  the  first  instance,  I  take  it,  notice 
is  served  on  the  owners  to  have  the  suggested  altera- 
tions carried  out? — Yes. 

12442.  And  if  he  fails  to  do  so,  then  the  matter  is 
further  reported  to  the  Council  and  prosecutions  are 
ordered? — That  is  the  usual  course. 

12443.  And  prosecutions  are  indiscriminately  ordered 
whenever  a  report  comes  in  from  your  inspector  stating 
that  certain  individuals  have  refused  or  failed  to  carry 
out  the  orders? — Prosecutions  then  follow  immediately. 

12444.  Invariably ? — Always. 

12445.  And  the  cow-keeper  is  taken  before  the  Petty 
Sessions  Court,  and  an  order  is  made  by  the  magis- 
trates to  compel  him  to  carry  out  the  alterations 
required,  and  if  he  should  fail  to  obey  the  order  a 
penalty  is  imposed? — Yes,  £1,  and  £2  in  some  cases. 

12446.  Does  he  make  an  examination  at  the  time 
the  cows  are  being  milked  to  ascertain  whether  or 
not  the  people  engaged  in  the  milking  are  cleanly  in 
their  habits? — Yes,  and  he  also  reports  if  there  are 
not  proper  conveniences  for  the  milkers  to  wash  their 
hands. 

12447.  I  was  coming  to  that.  Are  reports  ever  made 
as  regards  the  water  supply  of  these  dairies? — Yes. 

12448.  And  improvements  suggested  as  regards  the 
sources  from  which  the  water  is  obtained? — Yes. 

12449.  And  these  are  insisted  on? — Yes,  and  where 
a  well  was  found  to  be  polluted  it  was  ordered  to  be 
closed  up,  although  it  was  on  the  farm. 

12450.  Has  the  Public  Health  Authority  of  Cork  ever 
applied  to  your  Rural  Council  to  send  its  inspector 
into  your  district  to  ascertain  the  conditions  under 
which  the  milk  sold  in  the  city  is  produced  in  the 
outer  area? — They  did,  I  think. 

12451.  With  what  result?— That  we  thought  the 
supervision  we  had  was  ample.  We  thought  people 
in  the  country  knew  more  about  how  cattle  ought  to 
be  kept  than  people  in  the  city. 

12452.  But  a  professional  man  living  in  the  city 
ought  to  know  something  about  cattle? — Our  man  is 
also  employed  by  the  Corporation.  He  is  the  officer 
for  both  bodies. 

12463.  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  that  Mr- 
Barry  is  not  your  officer? — Mr.  O'Mahony  is  our  officer. 

12454.  Mr.'  Barry  told  us  that  he  was  the  veterinary 
inspector  for  the  Public  Health  Committee  of  Cork 
since  1908,  and  that  he  was  the  first  officer  they 
appointed? — I  was  not  aware  of  that.  I  thought 
Mr.  O'Mahony  acted  for  both  bodies. 

12455.  Do  you  think  it  is  unreasonable  that  a  Public 
Health  Authority,  presiding  over  a  large  congested 
population,  should  seek  for  powers  to  inspect  dairies 
in  districts  supplying  milk  to  the  city? — I  think  our 
Council  would  talse  it  as  rather  a  reflection  on  them 
and  their  officer  to  say  that  they  were  not  able  to  look 
after  their  own  district  without  the  interference  of 
the  city  people,  who,  they  think,  know  little  or  nothing 
about  cattle. 

12456.  We  have  had  evidence  that  the  Medical 
Inspector  of  the  Local  Government  Board  went  round 
the  dairies  in  the  Cork  Rural  District  and  reported  that 
more  than  twenty  of  them  were  kept  in  a  very  bad 
condition? — These  may  have  been  the  twenty  that  the 
piosecutions  were  ordered  against.  Some  cow-keepers 
are  slow. 

12457-  I  understood  from  you,  that  once  it  was 
reported  that  the  cow-keepers  had  failed  to  carry  out 
the  suggested  improvements  prosecutions  were  ordered? 

 Yes;  but  perhaps  these  prosecutions  were  ordered  in 

the  summer  after  the  Medical  Inspector  made  hia 
examination. 

12458.  The  inspection  was  made  by  Dr.  Browne  in 
the  early  winter? — I  think  you  will  find  that  that  is 
remedied  now.  From  the  reports  I  have  seen  I  do 
not  think  you  would  find  anything  like  that  in  the 
rural  districts  now. 
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12459.  I  am  only  repeating  for  you  what  has  been 
said  to  us  by  another  witness,  and  I  wanted  to  know 
what  your  views  were? — They  have  a  particular  anxiety 
in  the  city  to  make  appointments  for  friends. 

12460.  This  is  not  a  question  of  making  now 
appointments.  It  is  a  question  of  utilising  existing 
officers  to  make  inspections  in  the  outer  districts? — 
You  will  find  that  these  increased  duties  will  carry 
increased  salaries.  I  am  only  giving  you  what  <  ecurs 
to  my  mind  to  bo  the  motive-power  in  the  matter. 

12461.  Has  any  complaint  ever  been  lodged  with 
the  Rural  Council  stating  that  the  milk  sent  into  the 
city  from  the  rural  district  was  not  clean,  and  was 
not  sent  in  in  a  proper  condition? — I  have  not  heard 
of  it. 

12462.  No  report  of  that  kind  has  ever  reached  your 
■Council  so  far  you  know? — No. 

12463.  And  the  only  reason  why  your  Council  refuses 
to  give  the  Public  Health  Authorities  of  the  city  per- 
mission to  go  into  your  district  and  make  inspections 
was  because  you  thought  that,  having  a  veterinary 
inspector  of  your  own,  and  having  his  reports  before 
you,  as  to  the  condition  in  which  the  dairies  were 
kept,  you  thought  that  a  second  inspection  was  not 
desirable  or  necessary? — It  is  natural  that  every  Council 
would  think  the  same.  We  are  no  exception  in  that 
way.  Many  people  think  that  they  have  a  monopoly  of 
the  commonsense  of  the  world. 

12464.  It  is  not  necessarily  correct  because  they 
think  so? — We  think  a  great  many  things  that  are 
not  correct,  I  am  afraid. 

12465.  Is  there  an  adequate  supply  of  milk  for  the 
labouring  population  in  the  district? — No,  sir,  there  is 
not.    Nor  in  the  city  either. 

12466.  The  city  people  gave  evidence  directly  con- 
trary to  that? — There  is  not  a  sufficient  supply  in  the 
city,  and  if  you  were  in  the  poorer  parts  of  the  city 
you  would  see  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the 
people  to  get  milk  at  portions  of  the  year.  There  is 
a  surplus  at  times,  and  a  desperate  scarcity  in  the 
winter. 

12467.  When  you  speak  of  scarcity  do  you  mean  that 
people  having  money  to  buy  cannot  get  milk? — Yes, 
in  some  cases,  and  in  some  cases  owing  to  a  scarcity 
of  money  to  buy. 

12468.  '  With  regard  to  the  rural  district,  is  there 
any  portion  of  it  where  milk  is  not  procurable  for 
money? — In  the  district  I  come  from,  if  we  had  not  the 
Model  Farm  the  people  would  not  have  any  milk  at 
all.  I  know  one  road  where  fourteen  churns  pass  every 
day,  and  labourers  have  told  me  that  they  cannot  get 
milk  to  buy.  The  milk  in  these  churns  is  brought 
into  the  city,  and  they  will  not  sell  any  of  it  on  the 
road.  The  people  get  milk  at  a  penny  a  pint  at  the 
Model  Farm  provided  they  are  there  at  a  quarter  to 
six  in  the  evening;  but  that  milk  will  not  keep  sweet 
until  the  next  evening. 

12469.  Not  in  the  summer-time,  I  am  afraid? — No. 

12470.  There  is  only  one  service  in  the  day  at  the 
Model  Farm? — Yes. 

12471.  And  all  the  people  of  the  locality — at  least 
all  the  poorer  people — can  obtain  milk  if  they  go  for 
it  at  that  time  in  the  evening? — Yes. 

12472.  That  is  a  great  advantage  to  them? — Yes, 
but  they  have  not  a  Model  Farm  in  every  district. 

12473.  Is  there  any  other  district  where,  from  your 
own  knowledge,  you  know  that,  not  having  a  Model 
Farm,  the  poor  people  find  it  impossible  to  get  milk? — 
Yes,  in  the  bulk  of  the  rural  districts,  on  account  of 
the  creameries. 

12474.  The  milk  is  sold  to  the  creameries  rather  than 
to  the  poor  people? — Yes.  In  selling  to  the  creameries 
the  farmers  get  their  money  together.  Their  cheque 
is  bigger  at  the  end  of  the  month  the  more  they  send- 

12475.  Is  there  any  other  cause  operating  besides 
the  one  you  have  referred  to,  because  it  has  been 
conveyed  to  us  that  there  are  other  causes  operating 
against  the  farmer  selling  the  milk  to  his  labourer? — 
There  was  always  a  certain  amount  of  reluctance  to 
sell.  It  seems  to  be  an  antiquated  idea  that  they 
should  not  give  the  milk  unless  they  liked  to  give  it. 
There  is  a  certain  amount  of  prejudice  in  the  matter. 

12476.  It  has  been  represented  to  us  that  the  indepen- 
dence secured  by  the  labourer,  by  reason  of  his  having 
a  house  for  which  he  was  not  responsible  to  the  land- 
holder, has  in  some  degree  alienated  the  sympathy 
that  existed  between  the  labourer  and  the  farmer  in 
the  past,  and  makes  the  farmer  more  careless  as  to 
whether  or  not  his  labourer  can  secure  a  milk  supply? — 
It  is  true. 


12477.  You  think  that  that  is  well-founded?— Yes. 

12478.  That  has  led  to  a  diminution  of  the  supply  to 
the  occupants  of  the  cottages? — Y_os. 

12479.  Is  it  the  custom  of  the  dairy  farmers  of  Cork 
to  supply  milk  to  their  own  workers? — It  has  been. 
Before  the  cottages  were  built  there  was  a  yearly 
agreement  from  the  25th  March  to  the  25th  March 
between  the  farmer  and  the  labourer,  and  the  labourer 
got  a  certain  quantity  of  milk  as  a  portion  of  the 
wages — such  as  a  pint  or  a  quart  of  milk  in  the  day. 

12480.  Whatever  was  agreed  on  between  them? — 
Yes.  Sometimes  the  farmer  gave  the  labourer  a  pint 
free,  and  a  second  pint  for  a  penny. 

12481.  Has  that  practice  been  varied? — Yes,  since 
the  cottages  have  been  built,  in  this  way — that  the 
labourer  in  the  cottage  has  not  constant  employment, 
and  does  not  enter  into  the  yearly  agreement  now. 

12482.  The  number  of  yearly  agreements  is  not  so 
large  as  it  w.as? — No.  You  do  not  see  them  moving 
about  every  year  like  gipsies. 

12483.  And  that  also  has  led  to  a  diminution  in  the 
supply  available  for  the  working  population? — No 
doubt  about  it. 

12484.  Of  course,  we  all  know  that  in  some  instances 
friction  has  arisen  between  the  employer  and  the 
employee,  by  reason  of  the  labourer  claiming  a  site 
on  the  farmer's  land,  previous  to  the  labourer's  scheme 
being  inaugurated.  Does  the  feeling  engendered  by 
that  die  out  or  is  it  lasting? — It  would  die  out. 

12485.  That  is  what  I  should  imagine,  and  I  should 
hope  that  the  amicable  arrangements  between  the 
farmer  and  the  labourer  would  be  restored? — Yes,  but 
there  is  another  matter  to  be  considered — the  fact  of 
having  cottages  in  the  locality,  and  the  farmer  does  not 
give  constant  employment. 

12486.  The  fact  of  labourers  being  plentiful  in 
the  district  makes  them  dependent  on  the  farmers, 
and  he  need  not  be  over-indulgent  to  them? — Precisely. 

12487.  Do  you  actually  know  in  your  own  experience 
of  certain  people  who  have  actually  to  do  without  milk 
altogether,  even  for  very  young  children,  simply 
because  they  cannot  get  it  to  buy? — There  is  no  doubt 
of  it. 

12488.  I  am  not  talking  of  inability  to  buy.  I  am 
talking  of  people  who  can  afford  to  buy  and  cannot  get 
it,  simply  because  the  milk  is  not  available? — They 
cannot  get  it. 

12489.  There  are  numbers  of  such? — Yes. 

12490.  Not  in  an  isolated  district? — No,  it  is  general 
all  over  the  rural  district. 

12491.  Have  you  thought  of  any  scheme  whereby 
that  could  be  remedied? — I  think  it  might  be  a  benefit 
for  the  labourers  if  they  had  a  field  for  common 
pasturage.  They  cannot  keep  a  cow  on  the  acre  of 
land,  but  if  there  was  a  field  on  which  they  could  have 
a  common  pasturage,  and  if  they  clubbed  together  to 
grow  crops  for  winter  feeding,  it  would  be  a  great  help. 

12492.  A  scheme  of  that  kind  might  be  feasible 
where  the  land  is  being  distributed  by  the  Estates 
Commissioners  or  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  but 
here  in  Cork  would  it  be  possible  to  procure  land  for 
the  purpose  you  indicate? — Yes,  with  the  same  powers 
that  you  hav^  to  acquire  land  for  the  cottages. 

12493.  You  would  apply  compulsory  powers? — Yes. 

12494.  And  you  would  vest  that  power  in  the 
District  Council? — I'^es,  certainly. 

12495.  And  you  think  that  is  a  power  that  might 
be  applied  by  the  District  Council  with  advantage? — 
Yes,  with  the  greatest  advantage,  I  think,  and  without 
any  loss  to  the  occupiers  too,  because  some  of  them 
have  more  land  than  they  want. 

12496.  And  you  would  treat  the  owner  and  the 
occupier  in  the  same  way  as  you  would  in  the  case  of 
any  other  land  required  for  public  use — a  school, 
a  graveyard,  or  a  cottage  plot? — Yes.  I  would  take 
a  field  from  three  or  four  different  farmers — one  from 
each  farmer. 

12497.  Would  you  vest  that  land  in  the  District 
Council  and  have  it  available  for  the  grazing  of  cows 
kept  by  labourers? — I  would,  and  let  them  pay  a  pro- 
portionate rent  on  it  to  cover  the  interest. 

12498.  Do  you  think  a  sufficient  number  of  labourers 
would  be  found  who  could  procure  capital  to  provide 
a  cow  if  such  a  scheme  was  in  operation? — I  think  it 
would  be  necessary  to  give  them  two-thirds  of  the 
price  of  the  cow. 

12499.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  giving  them  a 
loan? — Yes. 
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12500.  You  think  otherwise  that  it  would  not  be 
operative — that  unless  they  were  aided  it  would  not 
be  possible  for  them  to  provide  money? — It  would  not. 

12501.  Do  you  entertain  any  doubt  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  labourers  would  co-operate  in  a  scheme 
of  that  kind? — I  think  they  would.  There  should  be 
some  conditions  if  they  disagreed,  that  the  disagreeing 
party  should  not  get  milk  from  the  cow.  You  should 
put  some  compulsory  powers  on  them. 

12502.  Would  you  compel  them  to  sell  the  milk? — 
I  would  say  to  give  them  a  cow  sufficient  to  supply 
two  or  three  families.  Not  to  give  a  cow  to  every 
laboiirer. 

12503.  M'hat  you  suggest  is  that  the  milk  of  a  cow 
should  be  available  for  a  certain  number  of  families?^ 
Yes,  according  to  the  number  in  that  family. 

12504.  And  '\^'ould  you  leave  the  control  of  the 
scheme  in  the  hands  of  the  District  Council? — Yes. 

12505.  Has  the  establishment  of  creameries  in  the 
district  limited  the  supply  of  milk  available  for  the 
poor? — There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  I  have  been  in 
a  place  myself  and  asked  for  milk  and  soda,  and  I 
\\"ould  uot  get  the  milk,  although  the  cOws  were  in 
the  yard.  The  cows  were  owned  by  a  publican,  and 
he  refused  to  give  me  the  milk  with  the  soda.  He  said 
he  had  to  send  all  the  milk  to  the  creamery. 

12506.  You  entertain  no  doubt  that  the  establish- 
ment of  creameries  has  limited  the  supply? — Yes. 

12507.  Is  it  a  fact  that  even  some  of  the  farmers 
deplete  the  supply  for  their  own  households,  below  the 
needs  of  their  families,  by  sending  the  milk  away  to  the 
creameries? — There  is  no  doubt  of  it. 

12508.  It  seems  a  very  unwise  policy  for  a  man  to 
deprive  his  own  family  of  such  a  necessary  article  of 
diet  as  milk? — Yes.  Before  the  creameries  I  knew  a 
man  who  \-\ould  not  allow  his  family  to  take  any  milk 
until  it  was  skimmed. 

12509.  Is  new  milk  ever  sold  at  the  creamery  to 
working-people? — I  am  not  aware. 

12510.  A  man  living  adjacent  to  a  creamery  could 
not  get  new  milk  if  he  sent  for  it? — No. 

12511.  Have  you  known  an  instance  where  it  was 
refused? — No.    It  is  not  the  custom. 

12512.  I  agree,  but  what  does  seem  extremely  strange 
to  me  is  this,  that  the  price  realised  by  the  manu- 
facture of  the  milk  in  the  creamery  is  so  low  that  the 
proprietors  of  a  creamery  would  not  sell  milk  at  2d.  a 
quart,  which  is  almost  twice  the  price  they  w'ould 
make  of  it  in  butter? — Possibly  the  price  in  that  case 
might  tempt  the  farmers  to  sell,  but  it  is  only  a  portion 
of  the  year. 

12513.  It  never  does  tempt  them,  because  it  never 
has  been  done  ? — No. 

12514.  Is  there  any  sale  of  separated  milk  in  the 
creameries  for  domestic  purposes? — No.  The  farmers 
who  supply  the  new  milk  get  the  separated  milk  back. 

12515.  Is  it  sold  by  the  creamery  manager  as  new- 
milk  might  be  sold? — No. 

12516.  Do  the  farmers  themselves  ever  sell  the 
separated  milk? — The  people  would  not  buy  it  from 
them.    It  is  no  use,  it  is  so  terribly  sour. 

12517.  Do  the  people  regard  it  as  being  deficient  in 
nutriment  and  scarcely  of  any  value  as  a  food  ? — It  is 
valueless  as  a  food  for  man  or  beast. 

12518.  I  think  that  is  rather  an  extreme  view  to 
take.  Are  you  engaged  in  dairy  farming  at  present? — 
Not  at  present. 

12519.  Have  you  ever  been? — All  my  life. 

12520.  You  would  then  be  able  to  answer  this 
question  :  do  you  think  that  the  milk-yielding  pro- 
perties of  the  cow  of  to-day  are  equal  to  those  of  the 
cow  of  twenty  years  ago? — Not  near  it. 

12521.  Is  that  a  general  expression  of  belief,  or  is 
it  a  belief  founded  on  practical  tests? — Generally 
speaking,  I  look  at  it  that  way.  When  I  was  a  child 
the  cows  milked  nearly  three  times  as  much  as  now. 

12521a.  The  days  of  our  youth  were  always  the 
pleasantest  days  for  most  of  us,  and  what  happened 
then  was  beyond  the  attainment  of  to-day.  Have  milk 
records  ever  been  kept  in  order  to  determine  whether 
or  not  the  cows  of  to-day  are  yielding  less  milk  than 
the  cows  of  twenty  years  ago? — You  take  the  whole 
stock  of  cows.  Thirty  years  ago  there  was  a  yield  of 
a  lot  more  milk  than  there  is  now. 

22522.  Mr.  Wilson. — Can  you  put  the  yield  of  thirty 
years  ago  into  figures? — Three  and  a  half  gallons  in 
the  morning  and  two  and  half  gallons  in  the  evening. 
You  would  not  get  any  cow  now  to  yield  more  than 
half  of  that. 


12523.  The  Chairman. — It  has  depreciated  by  almost 
50  per  cent.? — Yes,  it  has. 

12524.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  what 
causes  led  up  to  this  state  of  things? — Forty  years  ago- 
the  test  of  a  milch  cow  at  the  Agricultural  Societies' 
Shows  was  her  utility  as  a  milker,  and  her  value  after- 
wards for  fattening  purposes.  The  cow  now,  as  a 
milker,  seems  to  be  overlooked,  in  the  anxiety  for  beef,, 
and  people  breed  them  now  so  as  to  have  saleable 
yearlings  and  two-year-olds.  The  well-bred  cattle  run 
to  flesh,  and  if  you  don't  feed  them  sufficiently  they 
run  to  bone. 

12525.  Do  you  think  the  introduction  of  the  short- 
horn premium  bull  has  been  in  some  degree  responsible 
for  the  depreciation  in  the  milk  yield  of  the  cow? — 
There  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

12526.  The  premium  bulls  are  patronised  by  the 
Cork  dairy  farmers? — Yes,  for  want  of  anything  else. 

12527.  Are  they  not  better  than  the  mongrel  animals?' 
— There  were  not  any  mongrel  cattle ;  there  were 
splendid  cattle  before  the  Department  was  ever  heard 
of,  or  before  we  thought  it  would  come. 

12528.  Do  you  think  no  advantage  has  been  reaped 
by  the  Cork  dairy  farmer  by  the  introduction  of  the 
premium  bull? — From  the  point  of  view  of  milk  it  has- 
been  otherwise. 

12529-  What  suggestion  would  you  make  to  remedy 
that  evil? — What  I  have  seen  done  is  this — about  forty- 
five  years  ago  a  gentleman  near  the  city  bought  about 
forty  Dutch  cows. 

12530.  Were  they  black  and  white  animals? — Yes. 
They  were  deep  milkers,  and  when  crossed  with  the 
shorthorn  the  produce  were  splendid  milkers,  and  were 
also  good  for  beef:  and  the  blue  and  white  cows  are 
descended  from  that  strain. 

12531.  Are  any  of  them  to  be  seen  now? — They  have 
died  out  like  everything  that  is  good. 

12532.  The  shorthorn  bull  is  the  cross? — Yes.  for 
richer  soil-  On  light  soils  they  might  be  crossed  with 
a  Kerry  or  Ayrshire.  A  useful  animal  was  the  cross 
with  the  Kerry. 

12533.  Was  the  Dutch  breed  a  good  flesli-pioducing 
animal  as  well  as  a  good  milker? — "ies.  They  have  a 
very  great  bone  and  are  big  cattle,  the  half-breeds. 

12534.  What  do  you  think  is  the  average  milk-yield 
of  the  average  Cork  dairy  herd  now — how  many  gallons 
per  animal  would  the  herds  yield,  one  with  another? — 
I  find  that  the  cows  you  breed  at  present  give  a  large 
flow  for  a  couple  of  months. 

12535.  And  are  for  a  long  period  withovit  any  profit? 
— Yes. 

12536.  Miss  McNeill. — Do  you  know  if  that  was 
not  true  of  the  cow  you  spoke  of  a  while  ago — that 
there  would  be  a  big  flow  of  milk  for  a  short  period? — 
These  old  cows  would  give  milk  twice  longer  than  the 
cows  now. 

12537-  The  Chaidman.— Is  winter  dairying  carried 
on  about  Cork? — Yes,  for  new  milk. 

12538.  But  not  for  butter?— There  is  very  little 
butter  about  the  city.    It  is  farther  out. 

12539.  Do  all  the  cow-keepers  in  the  milk  trade  keep 
up  the  supply  for  the  winter? — A  great  many  of  them 
that  have  a  large  stock  do,  but  those  that  have  a  smaU 
stock  cannot  do  so. 

12540.  And  as  a  result  of  that,  do  you  think  that 
the  milk  supply  must  be  considerably  diminished  in 
the  city  in  the  winter  season? — It  is. 

12541.  What  is  the  usual  price  for  milk? — A  penny 
a  pint  in  Summer  and  a  penny-farthing  from  August 
to  November,  and  threehalfpence  until  March  again, 
and  then  they  drop  it  to  a  penny-farthing,  and  then 
to  a  penny,  from  the  1st  May  again. 

12542.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  or  not  those 
sending  milk  into  Cork  send  one  particular  quality  to 
the  residential  districts  and  another  quality  to  the 
poorer  districts  in  the  slum  srea? — I  don't  believe  that. 

12543.  Does  it  happen,  do  you  think? — It  is  possible. 
Do  you  mean  to  say  that  they  would  reduce  the 
quality? 

12544.  We  heard  in  another  centre  of  population  that 
such  a  custom  prevailed? — I  cannot  see  how  it  is  done. 

12545.  That  is  the  allegation  that  has  been  made  to 
us? — You  cannot  always  believe  allegations. 

12546.  Where  the  farmers  go  in  for  winter  dairying, 
do  they  make  any  attempt  to  grow  produce  to  keep  up 
the  supply  of  milk? — A  good  many  of  them  do,  around 
the  city,  but  they  use  very  little  cabbage.  They  don't 
seem  to  realise  that  they  can  grow  cabbage  all  the 
year  round. 
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1*2547.  Don't  you  think  cabbage  is  a  good  food  for 
milch  cows?— Yes. 

12548.  Some  of  them  do  grow  catch  crops  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  up  the  flow  of  milk? — Yes;  vetches 
and  rye,  but  not  much  cabbage. 

12549.  It  has  been  suggested  to  the  Commission  that 
it  might  be  possible  for  municipal  authorities  to  raise 
a  milk  supply  and  become  vendors  of  milk  in  their 
own  area.  What  would  you  think  of  a  scheme  of  that 
kind? — -I  don't  place  the  least  reliance  on  anything  the 
Corporation  would  take  in  hands. 

12550.  I  am  not  talking  of  the  Cork  Corporation 
particularly.  Of  course,  Corporations,  as  a  rule,  are 
not  the  most  popular  bodies  in  the  country,  and  I 
have  heard  some  others  spoken  of  disparagingly.  Do 
you  think  it  would  be  possible  for  a  municipal  authority 
to  rent  land  and  to  keep  a  herd  of  cows  that  would  be 
sufficient  to  produce  a  supply  of  milk  continuously  for 
their  own  population? — If  they  would,  they  would  have 
the  cream  and  the  poor  would  have  the  milk. 

12551.  That  is  a  question  as  to  administration  again. 
I  am  only  talking  of  the  scheme,  supposing  we  had  an 
ideal  Corporation,  which  apparently  we  have  not  yet 
reached.  Would  you  think  it  would  be  possible? — I 
would  not  confine  it  to  the  Corporation.  I  think  every- 
one does  the  best  for  himself.  It  is  only  human 
nature. 

12552.  The  milk  supply  in  cities  is  not  so  difficult 
as  in  rural  districts,  because  there  the  question  of 
distribution  comes  in? — Yes.  I  have  known  cases 
where  there  are  eight  and  nine  in  a  family.  They  have 
been  told  that  drinking  milk  gives  them  consumption. 
Why,  the  halfpennyworth  of  milk  they  buy  could  not 
kill  them  if  it  was  poison. 

12553.  Does  that  feeling  prevail  with  regard  to  some 
families? — The  doctors'  instructions  are  that  it  is  from 
milk  they  are  getting  consumption. 

12554.  That,  of  coui'se,  is  a  misreading  of  the  doctors' 
instructions? — The  doctors  say  it  is  transferred  from 
the  cow. 

12555.  That  is  a  danger,  and  it  is  in  order  to  obviate 
that  danger  that  this  Commission  has  been  appointed; 
but  it  never  has  been  suggested  that  the  introduction 
of  consumption  was  due  to  milk.  Have  you  any 
scheme  whereby  it  would  be  possible  to  supply  milk 
in  rural  districts  where  at  present  there  is  a  scarcity 
of  milk? — In  the  rural  districts  the  way  I  suggested 
would  be  good. 

12556.  Supposing  the  Rural  District  Council  was 
empowered  to  make  a  contract  with  a  farmer  in  a 
certain  district  to  supply  a  certain  quantity  of  milk, 
for  the  payment  of  which  they  would  be  responsible 
provided  he  delivered  it  over  a  fixed  area,  which  would 
be  supervised  by  them,  and  a  fixed  payment  would  be 
available — how  do  you  think  that  ^^•ould  work? — I 
hardly  think  it  would  work,  because  the  houses  would 
be  scattered. 

12557.  I  agree,  but  at  the  same  time  we  must  try 
and  reach  these  scattered  houses  by  some  other  means. 
Can  you  suggest  a  more  economic  means  of  reaching 
them? — Acquiring  land  and  giving  them  a  cow  within 
a  square  mile. 

12558.  There  are  in  your  rural  district  certain  houses 
that  are  located  in  a  remote  part  of  the  country,  where 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  get  three  or  four  labourers 
within  a  mile  area  to  use  the  milk  of  the  cow? — If 
they  had  a  goat. 

12559.  The  goat  is  an  animal  that  yields  milk  only 
for  a  very  limited  period  and  ceases;  and  unfortunately 
in  the  portion  of  the  year  when  milk  is  most  scarce 
it  does  not  give  any  milk? — I  have  known  goats  to 
milk  continuously  for  two  years. 

12560.  I  wish  you  could  introduce  that  goat  into  the 
country.    Is  that  the  ordinary  Irish  goat? — Yes. 

12561.  Are  goats  kept  to  any  considerable  extent  by 
the  occupiers  of  the  cottages? — In  the  remote  districts 
they  are,  but  not  on  good  lands. 

12562.  They  are  not  kept  on  the  confines  of  the  citv? 
—No. 

12563.  In  the  mountainous  and  more  remote  districts 
they  are  kept? — Yes. 

12564.  Where  they  have  "  the  long  acre  "  on  the 
roadside,  and  an  occasional  jump  into  some  neighbour's 
meadow,  and  that  kind  of  thing? — Yes. 

12565.  Would  you  advocate  the  introduction  afj;ain 
of  the  Dutch  cow  into  the  country  for  the  purpose  of 
impr(jving  the  milk  supply? — I  certainly  would.  I 
think  it  would  be  the  speediest  way;  and  at  each  Shov\- 
if  they  were  exhibited,  and  the  cross-breeds  from  them, 
it  would  make  the  farmers  very  keen  on  the  matter, 


as  showing  how  they  could  increase  the  quantity  of 
their  milk. 

12566.  You  have  no  experience  more  recent  than 
that  to  which  you  have  referred  with  regard  to  the 
productiveness  of  the  Dutch  cow.  Perhaps  she  has 
become  degenerate  like  the  Irish  cow? — We  are  told 
that  everything  has  improved  on  the  Continent,  and 
everything  is  the  other  way  here,  and  if  that  is  so  the 
Dutch  cow  would  have  improved. 

12567.  That  is  a  very  general  view? — It  is  worth 
inquiring  into. 

12568.  At  all  events,  the  black  and  white  cow  exists 
at  the  present  time? — Yes. 

12569.  "Sou  do  not  know  what  her  habits  are — 
whether  she  has  improved  or  disimproved  since  the 
time  you  knew  her? — They  were  a  great  success  here. 

12570.  Was  it  private  enterprise  that  was  responsible 
for  the  introduction  of  these  Dutch  cows? — Yes,  one 
gentleman  near  the  city.  I  saw  forty-four  Dutch  cows 
with  him  altogether.  I  think  he  brought  twenty-two 
first.    He  brought  them  all  between  two  years. 

12571.  Unfortunately  a  difficulty  exists  at  the 
present  time  of  getting  any  live  stock  from  the 
Continent,  because  of  the  foot  and  mouth  disease? — ^It 
is  made  too  much  of,  sir. 

12572.  Dr.  Moorhead. — Have  you  manv  Union 
cottages?— 1,560. 

12573.  In  your  rural  district? — Yes. 

12574.  Are  the  occupants  of  all  these  without  milk? — - 
Not  all,  but  the  great  bulk  of  them  are, 

12575.  They  cannot  get  milk  at  all? — No. 

12576.  None  of  them  keep  cows  at  all? — I  have  only 
known  two  of  them  keeping  cows,  where  they  had  a 
big  tract  along  a  road. 

12577.  Do  they  take  grazing  for  the  cow? — They 
graze  them  on  the  old  Board  of  Works  roads.  There  is 
a  big  lot  of  grazing  along  them. 

12578.  They  don't  pay  for  it?— No. 

12579.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — Would  it  not  pay 
the  farmers  if  there  were  a  cluster  of  labourers'  cottages 
near  them  to  sell  the  milk? — They  are  not  inclined  to 
do  so. 

12580.  Might  they  not  do  it  if  they  were  approached 
on  accovnit  of  the  profit? — A  peimy  is  a  small  thing  to 
the  farmer,  and  he  gets  his  payments  from  the  creamery 
by  cheque  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

12581.  In  your  district  is  milk  sent  to  Dublin  and 
exported  to  England? — No. 

12582.  Does  any  milk  in  vour  district  go  into  the 
city  of  Cork?— Yes. 

12583.  And  is  much  of  it  used  in  the  creamery? — 
Not  in  the  district  I  represent,  but  further  out,  by  the 
Ovens,  there  is  a  creamery- 

12584.  Mr.  O'Brien'. — There  were  several  small 
creameries  started  in  your  district? — Yes:  they  are 
there  still. 

12585.  I  thought  they  had  broken  down? — Local 
people  bought  them  up  and  took  over  the  plant  at  a 
small  price. 

12586.  You  say  here  in  your  precis  of  evidence  that 
you  look  on  the  creamery  system  as  a  bad  one  for 
the  country? — Yes. 

12587.  Do  you  believe  that  the  introduction  of  that 
system  has  absolutely  lessened  the  quantity  of  milk 
produced  in  the  country?— The  system  itself? 

12588.  The  fact  of  having  the  creamery? — It  has 
reduced  the  quantity  available  for  the  poor.  It  is  also 
bad  for  another  reason — that  the  farmer  is  not  half 
paid  for  the  article  he  sells.  It  would  not  pay  any 
farmer  to  get  only  fourpence  a  gallon  for  his  milk. 

12589.  He  gets  the  separated  milk  back? — Not  where 
he  gets  fourpence  a  gallon. 

12590.  Mr.  Wilson. — Are  the  creameries  in  your 
district  co-operative  or  proprietary? — Proprietary. 

12591.  Mr.  O'Brien.— I  think'  you  will  fiiid  that 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  co-operative  creamery 
system  they  give  on  an  average  over  fourpence  for 
the  butter  fat  alone? — The  creameries  are  not  an 
advantage  to  the  country  in  any  case,  because  they 
have  forced  emigration. 

12592.  You  say  in  your  summary  of  evidence  that  it 
compels  the  family  to  live  in  enforced  idleness.  What 
do  you  mean  by  that? — My  contention  is  that  where 
they  send  the  milk  to  the  creamery  the  family  are  idle 
at  home. 

12593.  They  have  more  time  to  spend  on  other  things 
if  they  choose? — What  can  they  do? 

12594.  The  creamery  system  does  not  compel  them 
to  remain  idle? — I  have  heard  them  getting  third-claed 
music  out  of  first-class  pianos.  Their  education  has 
gone  in  the  wrong  direction. 
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12595.  The  fact  of  the  creamery  giving  them  more 
time  to  do  other  things  does  not  necessarily  make 
them  idle? — It  does- 

12596.  Because  it  does  not  compel  them  to  work?— 
It  takes  away  the  occupation  that  they  would  have  if 
the  creamery  was  not  there. 

12597.  You  don't  contend  that  there  has  been  less 
milk  produced  since  the  introduction  of  the  creameries? 
I  ask  you  that  question  because  it  has  been  said  that 
the  creameries  have  helped  to  bring  about  a  lower 
production  of  milk  in  the  homes  of  Ireland.  You  don't 
believe  that?— I  said  that  the  farmers  have  an  undue 
anxiety  to  send  their  milk  to  the  creamery,  and  the 
creamery  system,  I  believe,  is  quite  as  bad  as  the 
landlord  system.  The  landlord  system  did  harm,  and 
I  think  the  creamery  system  will  do  as  much  harm. 

12598.  Taking  yoiir  'scheme,  I  gather  that  your 
scheme  for  the  providing  of  milk  to  the  labourers  is 
this— that  you  get  a  number    of    labourers    to  join 

together  three  or  four  of  them — to  have  a  cow  between 

them?— Yes. 

12599.  That  grazing  is  provided  for  that  cow  some- 
how either  by  the  compulsory  purchase  of  land  or 

otherwise.  You  advocate  the  combination  of  three  or 
four  labourers  to  purchase  a  cow? — Yes. 

12600.  How  would  you  deal  with  the  possibility  of 
abortion  by  the  cow?— If  the  cow  slung?  That  cow 
could  be  sold  and  another  cow  bought  to  replace  it._ 

12601.  You  would  have  to  buy  a  cow  that  was  in 
milk.  If  the  eow  slung,  the  labourers  would  be  without 
milk? — [No  answer.] 

12602.  They  would  have  to  buy  a  cow  that  was  m 
milk,  and  that  would  cost  a  good  deal? — If  they  were 
all  partners  in  the  profits  they  should  be  partners  in  the 
losses,  I  daresay. 

12603.  How  would  you  deal  with  the  calf  when  the 
calf  was  born — who  would  own  that  calf? — If  they  want 
the  milk  they  could  not  rear  the  calf. 

12004.  You  would  not  rear  the  calf  at  all? — No.  If 
you  want  milk  for  the  children  you  cannot  rear  the 
calf. 

12605.  The  calf  would  be  sold  at  once? — Yes. 

12606.  Would  not  that  encourage  the  system,  which 
we  all  recognise  to  be  a  bad  one,  of  getting  the  cows 
in  calf  by  any  sort  of  bull  because  the  owners  take  no 
interest  in  the  progeny  ?— They  are  very  often  more  apt 
to  learn  than  people  bigger  than  them.  The  labourer  I 
speak  of  is  a  man  who  keeps  a  cottage  as  a  labourer. 

12607.  Your  agricultural  labourer  has  an  acre  of  land 
with  his  cottage? — Yes. 

12608.  And  do  you  think  that  is  sufficient  to  keep  his 
cow  on? — Certainly  not. 

12609.  So  he  has  to  get  commonage  or  grazing  for  the 
cow  for  himself  and  two  or  three  other  people? — Yes, 
according  to  the  number  of  his  family. 

12610.  This  would  be  practically  adding  an  acre  to 
his  land? — The  commonage  would  not  be  his. 

12611.  But  practically  your  scheme  would  give  him 
power  over  another  acre — that  is  to  say,  if  it  takes  three 
acres  to  keep  a  cow  properly,  and  you  divide  the  cow 
amongst  three  people,  that  is  giving  each  of  them  power 
over  another  acre  of  land,  besides  the  acre  they  already 
have  as  the  holder  of  a  Union  cottage?— And  they 
would  need  that.  In  the  feudal  times  a  man  got  as 
much  grazing  for  cattle  in  the  summer  as  he  could  hand- 
feed  in  the  winter. 

12612.  It  almost  comes  to  this,  that  you  would  re- 
commend the  labourers  to  get  three  acres  with  their 
cottages  rather  than  one  acre?— Mr.  Chamberlain  pro- 
mised thejii  that  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  they  have 
not  got  it  yet.  _ 

12613.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  good  scheme? — It  is  the 
only  way  out'  of  the  difficulty  if  you  want  to  keep  the 
people  healthy.  If  they  had  sufficient  milk  and  cottages 
there  would  be  very  little  consumption. 

12614.  If  the  labourers  had  two  or  three  acres  and 
their  house  at  the  same  sort  of  rent  that  they  have  to 
pay  now,  they  would  not  go  out  as  labourers  to  the  far- 
n^ers? — Well,  I  would  not  like  to  keep  a  man  poor  in 
order  to  force  him  to  be  a  labourer. 

12615.  You  yourself  recognise  the  fact  that  cottages 
are  given  bv'  many  of  these  farmers  to  keep  the 
labourers  fixed  on  the  land?— That  is  the  intention. 

12616.  That  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Act.  The 
intention  of  the  Act  was  to  house  the  labourers  pro- 
perly; and  certainly  in  my  part  of  the  country — Lime- 
rjck_the  Guardians,  who'are  farmers,  give  cottages  so 
as  to  keep  the  labourers  on  the  land  so  that  they  may 
get  their  labour  cheap? — Then  I  would  not  build  houses 
iox  them  on  those  terms. 


12617.  That  is  what  is  done? — I  thought  the  farmers 
were  selfish  here,  but  they  appear  to  be  more  selfish  in 
County  Limerick. 

12618.  I  think  you  will  find  them  the  same  here? — 
We  try  to  take  the  proper  view  here. 

12619.  Mr.  Wilson. — I  was  very  much  struck  witii 
the  evidence  you  gave  with  reference  to  the  slaughter 
of  diseased  cows,  because  you  followed  it  up  by  saying 
you  aie  not  afraid  of  the  transmission  of  consumption 
through  milk? — No, 

12620.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  difference  of 
opinion  on  the  subject  that  a  cow  with  an  udder  of 
that  kind  is  unquestionably  a  source  of  consumption? — 
Tuberculous  udders  often  arise  if  there  is  milk  fever. 

12621.  I  am  speaking  of  that  animal  which  the 
Veterinary  Inspector  has  said  has  got  a  tuberculous 
udder? — He  orders  her  to  be  slaughtered. 

12622.  Because  she  has  got  a  tuberculous  udder?— 
Yes. 

12623.  And  you  at  the  same  time  say  that  you  are 
not  afraid  of  consumption  in  the  milk? — I  am  speaking 
of  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs. 

12624.  I  am  speaking  of  the  disease  as  a  whole — that 
a  cow  with  an  udder  in  that  condition  will  unquestion- 
ably give  consumption? — Why  dees  she  not  give  it  to 
her  calves? 

12625.  She  does?— She  does  not. 

12626.  It  has  happened  frequently ;  it  is  not  a  matter 
for  controversy? — I  have  seen  cows  affected  with  tuber- 
culosis on  exposed  farms. 

12627.  We  are  getting  away  from  the  point,  which 
was  that  the  enormous  weight  of  authority  shows  that 
a  cow  with  an  udder  in  that  condition  will  inevitably 
kill  a  human  being  who  drinks  that  milk? — It  all  de- 
pends on  wliother  it  is  tuberculous. 

12628.  The  udder  is  condemned  for  being  tuber- 
culous?— It  is  supposed  to  be.  They  do  not  give  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  to  the  cow. 

12629.  The  Veterinary  Inspector  orders  the  slaughter 
of  the  animal  because  the  udder  is  found  to  be  in  a 
condition  dangerous  to  public  health? — I  have  seen 
pigs  killed  for  being  affected,  and  there  was  nothing 
wrong  with  the  meat. 

12630.  You  are  the  rural  authority  in  charge  of  this 
district,  and  in  case  an  animal  is  reported  to  you  to 
be  ill  of  a  certain  disease  you  slaughter  her? — Yes. 

12631.  In  the  interest  of  the  public  health? — Yes. 

12632.  I  quite  fail  to  understand  your  reluctance  to 
pay  compensation.  It  is  the  first  instance  in  which  tha 
member  of  any  Council,  Rural  or  Urban,  has  given  any 
evidence  that  there  was  reluctance? — I  think  you  have 
mistaken  what  I  said.  What  I  said  was  that  the  pay- 
ment of  the  compensation  was  deferred  to  enable  us  to 
ascertain  our  legal  liability  in  the  matter. 

12633.  Other  people  did  not  take  that  view,  but  were 
anxious  to  pay  in  order  to  get  these  animals  weeded 
out? — There  is  a  desire  to  weed  them  out,  but  it  was 
said  that  the  precedent  of  paying  compensation  would 
be  a  bad  one. 

12634.  Would  it  not  pay  to  get  rid  of  them? — I  say  if 
they  have  satisfied  the  doubt  it  would  be  well  to  remove 
them,  no  matter  what  it  would  cost;  but  it  would  cost  a 
good  lot  of  money,  as  much  as  would  almost  improve 
the  breed  of  cattle. 

12635.  Have  you  considered  the  cost  also  of  your 
scheme  as  applied  to  the  labourer  and  his  cottage  and 
his  cow,  and  his  acre? — That  could  be  easily  ascer- 
tained. I  have  not  gone  fully  into  it.  You  could 
arrive  at  the  cost  easily. 

12636.  You  used  an  argument  just  now  that  the  cost 
of  compensation  would  be  serious  in  getting  rid  of  these 
diseased  animals.  The  scheme  you  recommend  is  a 
costly  one? — My  scheme  is  beyond  the  element  of 
doubt  and  the  other  is  doubtful.  The  tubercular  animal 
is  doubtful. 

12637.  There  cannot  be  very  much  doubt  about  it  if 
a  qualified  Veterinary  Surgeon,  after  a  careful  examina- 
tion, certifies  that  the  animal  is  suffering  from  tuber- 
culosis of  the  udder  and  is  a  source  of  danger  to  the 
public.  There  is  another  point.  We  had  a  lot  of  in- 
teresting evidence  from  the  Northern  areas  round  about 
Down  and  Armagh,  where  there  are  no  creameries  at 
all,  and  precisely  the  same  shortage  exists  there 
amongst  the  labourers  as  you  say  exists  in  your  district. 
You  would  not  blame  the  creameries  for  the  shortage 
in  districts  where  there  are  no  creameries? — The 
scarcity  there  must  arise  from  the  falling  off  of  the  milk 
supply. 
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12038.  It  was  very  largely  due  to  the  same  condition 
you  have  described — the  feeling  of  independence  be- 
tween the  labourer  and  the  farmer? — I  hope  it  will 
grow  more. 

12639.  You  have  given  us  evidence  that  tallies  with 
the  evidence  in  the  North,  that  the  growing  indepen- 
dence of  the  labourer  has  given  rise  to  a  scarcity  in  the 
milk  suppl}'  so  far  as  he  is  concerned? — That  indepen- 
dence was  twenty  years  in  advance  in  the  North. 

12G40.  It  was  given  to  us  just  as  you  have  given 
it  in  your  evidence,  that  in  the  North  this  independence 
had  resulted  in  a  shortage  of  supply  for  the  labouring 
man.  Why  I  asked  you  the  question  was  because,  if  we 
have  got  in  one  area  evidence  that  fully  accounts  for 
the  condition  existing  there,  and  we  come  tc  another 
area  and  find  the  same  conditions  and  the  same  reasons 
given,  I  quite  fail  to  grasp  the  point  of  view  of  adding 
another  element  to  account  for  the  scarcity — namely, 
the  creamery? — -I  was  speaking  of  the  city  supply. 

12641.  "We  have  not  even  yet  heard  any  suggestion 
that  the  creameries  had  cut  off  the  city  supply  ? — It  must 
be  due  to  the  shortage  of  the  yield. 

12642.  It  is  difficult  for  a  milk  vendor  to  cater  for  a 
man  who  buys  a  very  small  quantity  of  milk  and  whose 
demand  is  irregular? — It  is  a  singular  thing  here  that 
the  man  who  wants  most  milk  cannot  get  it :  the  man 
with  a  large  family  cannot  buy  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
milk  owing  to  his  small  wages. 

12643.  With  regard  to  the  City  Authorities,  you  know 
that  several  big  cities  in  England  have  got  the  same 
powers  claimed  by  the  Irish  cities  with  regard  to  the 
inspection  of  the  supply  of  milk  coming  into  their  area 
from  outside  districts? — I  would  not  say  that  would 
work  well. 

12644.  Why  should  ]\[anchcster  be  entitled  to  inspect 
their  outside  areas  and  not  allow  Belfast  and  Cork  to 
do  the  same? — Thei-o  was  always  a  greater  suspicion  of 
the  country  people  there  than  here.  They  are  more 
honest  here. 

12645.  What  would  you  think  of  a  proposition  that 
would  make  it  compulsory  by  Act  of  Parliament  on  a 
creamery  to  sell  new  milk,  supposing  a  man  wanted  to 
buy  a  small  quantity  and  had  money  to  pay  for  it? — 
I  see  no  objection  to  that. 

12646.  Would  \ou  think  it  would  solve  the  difficulty 
in  the  case  of  people  living  near  the  creamery  ? — 1 
would  make  it  more  convenient  for  him  by  getting  it 

Ifrom  the  farmer  at  creamery  prices. 

12647.  Has  tlie  Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order,  to  your 
■knowledge,  put  anyone  out  of  the  trade? — The  taking  of 
!  samples  of  milk  in  Cork  has. 

12648.  I  am  talking  of  the  Order? — It  has  not  put 
anyone  out  of  the  trade.  I  do  not  think  it  has  driven 
many  out.  It  is  this  taking  of  samples  in  the  city  ihat 
has  driven  people  out. 

12649.  That  has  been  going  on  for  a  number  of 
years.  I  want  to  know  about  the  Dairies  and  Cowsheds 
Order? — I  think,  on  the  whole,  it  is  well  carried  out. 

12650.  And  you  are  not  aware  that  it  has  driven  any 
considerable  number  out  of  the  trade? — No,  it  has  not. 

12651.  In  your  own  area  it  has  not? — No.  The  busi- 
ness was  pretty  well  carried  out  before  thti.  Order  came 
into  force,  and  the  regulations  with  regard  to  the  con- 
crete floors  were  easily  carried  out  and  the  people  did 
not  object.  They  fell  in  with  the  regulations  fairly 
well. 

12652.  Are  the  people  in  your  District  Council  mostly 
farmers? — Nearly  all  farmers.  My  Rural  District 
covers  a  very  big  area,  and  the  valuation  is  over 
£190,000. 

12653.  That  is  the  country  district  lying  right  about 
the  city? — Yes.  It  is  one-sixth  of  the  Valuation  of  the 
whole  County  Cork. 

12654.  One  of  the  points  you  made  in  your  summary 
of  evidence  was  that  the  creamery  system  was  forcing 
emigration? — Yes. 

12655.  What  evidence  have  you  got  of  that? — If  the 
people  have  nothing  to  do  they  emigrate. 

12656.  You  blame  the  creameries  for  increasing 
emigration  just  during  the  period  when  emigration  is 
becoming  so  comparatively  small? — There  are  no  more 
loft  to  go. 

12657.  The  creamery  would  not  affect  them  if  there 
were  not  any  more  to  go? — They  are  going  so  long  that 
there  are  hardly  any  left  to  go. 

12658.  There  was  no  creamery  system  in  1848  and 
1850? — There  was  a  landlord  system  then. 


12659.  With  regard  to  the  cattle,  you  made  rather 
a  serious  charge  against  the  Department,  and  we  have 
heard  the  same  charge  from  other  sources,  but  I  would 
like  to  have  evidence  of  your  own  personal  experience 
in  that  connection.  Has  the  depreciation  of  which  you 
spoke  shown  itself  in  the  value  of  the  cattle  exported  or 
the  value  that  a  man  will  get  for  a  cow  when  he  sells 
her? — They  export  a  lot  of  cattle  from  here. 

12660.  Do  not  they  get  good  prices  for  these  cows? — ■ 
Yes,  but  nothing  like  what  used  to  be  got. 

12661.  Has  the  price  of  dairy  cattle  gone  down? — • 
Yes.  Animals  that  would  sell  at  £16  would  bring  £26 
twenty-five  years  ago. 

12662.  That  statement  of  yours  is  precisely  opposite 
to  everything  wo  have  heard?— Their  memories  must 
not  serve  them  well  if  they  say  anytlnng  else. 

12663.  Not  only  are  the  memories  of  the  witnesses, 
but  the  actual  figures  support  the  view  exactly  opposite 
to  what  you  have  stated? — You  are  only  going  back  to 
the  period  of  the  life  of  the  Department. 

12664.  We  had  figures  from  Mr.  Clune,  who  had 
charge  of  the  Glasnevin  Farm  for  thirty  years? — They 
would  charge  him  a  big  price  for  cattle.  He  could 
afford  to  pay  for  them. 

12665.  You  distinctly  state  of  your  own  knowledge 
that  the  cow  has  decreased  in  value  from  £26  to  £16?— 
Yes. 

1266G.  What  would  have  been  the  average  within 
fifteen  years? — It  is  about  level  for  the  last  fifteen 
years. 

12667.  It  occurs  to  me  that  if  the  value  of  the  cattle 
for  the  last  fifteen  years  has  been  level,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  very  little  effect  on  it? — They  fluc- 
tuate very  slightly. 

12668.  For  example,  in  four  years  the  export  value  of 
cattle  from  all  Ireland  increased  not  only  in  number  by 
nearly  100,000  annually,  but  in .  value  by  nearly  24 
million  pounds,  and  by  nearly  30s.  per  head.  That  is 
in  spite  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture? — I  would 
not  give  them  mucla  credit  for  it.  They  imagine  they 
know  a  lot  more  than  they  do. 

12669.  Are  the  farmers  in  this  district  in  the  habit  of 
keeping  milk  records? — They  keep  them  in  their  heads. 

12670.  Not  on  paper? — No.  Their  memories  are 
fully  as  good  as  another  man's  paper. 

12671.  I  suppose,  in  the  absence  of  milk  records,  the 
farmers  have  not  realised  that  it  is  only  when  you  write 
down  on  paper  the  yield  per  cow  and  "total  it  up  at  the 
end  of  twelve  months  you  can  tell  accurately  the  good 
milkers  from  the  bad? — I  know  men  that  do  not  know  A 
from  B  that  can  tell  you  a  good  milker  in  a  herd  of 
forty  cows.    We  put  too  much  on  paper. 

12672.  What  is  your  remedy  for  the  serious  charge 
that  you  made  against  the  Irish  farmer  that  he  deprived 
his  children  of  milk.  All  the  other  remedies  we  are 
talking  of  are  unimportant  if  that  charge  is  true,  be- 
cause if  a  man  produces  milk  on  his  farm  and  it  is 
free  to  him  to  keep  as  much  as  he  likes,  and  he  still 
deprives  his  children  of  that  very  important  article 
of  diet,  all  our  work  is  useless? — Ho  has  nothing  else 
to  meet  his  demands. 

12673.  What  demands? — He  has  to  pay  the  annuity 
for  his  farm  if  he  has  bought  it  out. 

12674.  Keeping  a  quart  or  two  of  milk  a  day  will  not 
break  him? — He  has  got  to  keep  the  house  over  him. 
It  is  a- case  of  Hobson's  choice. 

12675.  I  do  not  believe  this,  and  I  want  to  know 
whether  you  have  any  definite  knowledge  of  farmers 
who  were  guilty  of  this  crime  of  depriving  their  children 
of  milk? — Yes.  I  have  seen  farmers  that  would  not 
use  the  milk  at  all. 

12676.  Actual  producers? — Yes. 

12677.  He  would  not  use  the  milk  for  his  family? — 
No.  Although  it  is  their  own  milk  they  cannot  do 
what  they  like  with  it.    They  have  to  strive  to  live. 

12678.  A  quart  of  milk  reserved  for  the  household 
will  not  make  any  serious  difference  to  that  man  at 
the  end  of  the  year? — He  thinks  it  would. 

12679.  £2  10s.  is  not  going  to  put  him  into  or  out 
of  bankruptcy? — It  might  pay  his  rent. 

12680.  But  he  is  not  producing  only  a  quart  of  milk. 
If  the  farmer  is  doing  what  you  state  we  might  give 
up  our  business  here  at  once? — That  will  not  trouble 
him  one  bit. 

12681.  Is  he  doing  what  you  said? — Yes- 
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12682.  Mr.  O'Brien.— Quite  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  he  could  not  buy  for  the  money  that  he  gets  for 
the  quart  of  milk  any  food  as  cheap  for  his  children? — 
Oh,  yes! 

12683.  Mr.  Wilson. — What  can  he  buy  as  cheap? — 
He  has  potatoes. 

12684.  They  are  much  dearer? — He  does  not  consider 
that.  It  is  easier  to  send  a  quart  of  milt  to  the 
creamery  than  to  send  a  bag  of  potatoes  to  the  market. 

12685.  It  would  be  easier  still  to  feed  it  to  his 
children? — I  am  afraid  you  do  not  know  him. 

12686.  I  think  it  is  the  most  serious  charge  we  have 
heard  made  against  any  body  of  human  beings? — It 
would  be  better  to  do  that  than  if  they  spent  it  on 
drink.  If  they  had  more  food  they  would  have  less 
drink  and  less  anxiety  for  it. 

12687.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  thought  of  what 
the  cost  of  the  scheme  you  indicated  as  dealing 
with  the  difficulty  in  the  Cork  Kural  District  would 
be?  You  suggested  that  if  three  labourers  could  be 
grouped  together  and  given  a  cow,  and  if  land  should 
be  procured  for  the  grazing  of  this  cow,  means  would 
be  thereby  established  of  providing  a  milk  supply  to 
the  Cork  Rural  District.  That  would  mean  the  acqui- 
sition of  about  1,200  acres  of  land?— I  have  said,  sir, 


that  that  would  apply  where  the  farmers  would  not 
supply  at  creamery  or  wholesale  prices. 

12688.  The  scheme  was  only  to  deal  with  the  districts 
in  which  no  other  solution  could  be  found? — You  may 
take  it  either  way. 

12689.  The  scheme  would  be  an  expensive  one, 
because  it  would  cost  something  like  £30,000  to  buy 
the  land? — And  the  children  would  be  worth  it. 

12690.  I  am  talking  of  it  as  a  practical  scheme? — 
The  District  Council  has  spent  ^£240,000  on  building 
houses,  and  it  is  the  nation  that  will  benefit. 

12691.  I  am  not  disputing  the  result  of  it,  but  I  am 
asking  whether  it  is  a  practicable  scheme  or  not? — I 
do  not  see  anything  impracticable  in  the  scheme. 

12692.  If  you  disregard  money  there  is  not? — It  is 
as  easy  to  find  land  for  producing  milk  as  to  build 
houses. 

12693.  It  would  practically  mean  as  much  land  as 
you  have  taken  over  again,  or  more  than  that.  I  am 
only  suggesting  that  the  scheme  you  are  outlining  is 
not  an  economic  scheme? — When  the  landlords  were 
in  difficulties  the  Government  gave  them  £100,000,000. 

12694.  You  suggest  that  State  aid  should  come  in? — 
Yes.  It  is  they  that  are  going  to  profit  most  by  the 
people. 


Mr.  John  Bird  examined. 


12695.  The  Chairman. — I  understand  you  are  a  far- 
mer resident  in  the  Queenstown  district? — Yes,  sir. 

12696.  Are  you  very  much  interested  in  dairying? — 
Yes. 

12697.  Do  you  sell  milk  in  Queenstown? — I  do. 

12698.  What  is  the  current  price  there? — It  is  like 
the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians — it  never  varies.  It 
is  lOd.  a  gallon  all  the  year  round.  I  supply  all  the 
labourers  who  have  cottages  on  my  farm  with  milk  at 
Id.  a  pint  all  the  year  round. 

12699.  And  do  they  avail  of  that  privilege? — Yes, 
they  are  customers  of  mine  since  I  bought  the  farm- 

12700.  Tell  me  what  quantity  of  milk  would  they 
take  into  their  household  for  a  family  of,  say,  five? — 
They  would  take  about  three  pints  in  the  day. 

12701.  Would  that  be  the  largest? — No,  some  take  a 
quart,  and  even  more. 

12702.  Would  any  of  them  take  as  much  as  two 
quaits  if  they  had  a  baby  in  the  household? — Yes. 

12708.  And  you  would  give  them  what  they  re- 
quire?— Yes.  I  try  to  arrange  that  I  will  have  a  larger 
number  of  cows  calving  in  the  winter.  I  allow  no  cow 
to  calve  in  the  month  of  May  or  June,  because  nature's 
feeding  is  better  than  all  the  cake  you  can  give  them. 

12704.  So  that  you  believe  that  winter-calving  cows 
are  the  cows  that  yield  most  milk? — I  cannot  say  that- 

12705.  Is  not  the  system  you  follow  an  indication 
that  you  believe  so? — Not  exactly.  The  system  is 
that  the  cows  in  the  winter  won't  produce  so  much  and 
that  we  must  have  more  cows. 

12706.  Do  you  keep  milk  records? — No. 

12707.  Does  anyone  in  your  district? — Not  that  I 
know  of.    I  think  it  is  a  very  useful  thing  to  do. 

12708.  It  has  been  stated  to  us  that  the  cow  that 
will  yield  the  largest  quantity  of  milk  for  a  period  of 
twelve,  months  is  the  cow  that  will  calve  from  Novem- 
ber to  February? — I  would  agree  with  that,  sir. 

12709.  Because  of  the  period  of  lactation,  when  the 
milk  flow  has  diminished,  she  goes  on  the  grass  and 
the  milk  is  flush  again? — Yes. 

12710.  That  is  one  argument  put  forward  in  favour 
of  winter  dairying? — Yes. 

12711.  And  one,  I  think,  that  is  not  very  often 
heeded  by  the  dairy  farmer? — I  agree  with  that. 

12712.  How  long  are  you  in  this  milk  trade? — Since 
I  was  a  child,  and  I  may  tell  you  I  am  a  working  far- 
mer myself  and  milk  cows  myself. 

12713.  With  regard  to  the  cow  of  to-day  and  the 
cow  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  is  there  any  dif- 
ference?— There  is  a  vast  difference. 

12714.  To  the  disadvantage  of  the  cow  of  to-day? — 
Yes.  I  am  a  member  of  the  !Munster  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, and  I  brought  this  matter  before  the  meeting — 
this  fact  of  taking  the  average  herd  of  to-day  and  the 
average  herd  of  forty  years  ago.  I  wanted  to  be  on 
the  safe  side,  and  I  said  the  present-day  cows  had  de- 
creased in  their  milk  production  as  compared  with  the 
cows  of  forty  years  ago  by  twenty  per  cent.;  and  I 


asked  any  member  present  who  had  practical  know- 
ledge of  cows  if  he  could  contradict  me.  No  one 
contradicted  my  statement. 

12715.  Is  that  your  own  experience? — It  is. 

12716.  And  yours  is  a  practical  knowledge,  extend- 
ing over  a  considerable  period? — Yes. 

12717.  Can  you  give  any  reason  for  the  decreased 
yield  in  the  cows? — It  is  a  matter  that  I  have  studied, 
because  it  is  a  very  serious  matter  for  myself — the  dif- 
ficulty of  getting  what  I  call  the  old-fashioned  milker, 
and  I  attribute  the  decrease  to  the  introduction  of 
non-milking  shorthorns.  Here  we  are  with  a  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  with  all  the  immense  sums  of 
money  that  have  been  expended  by  Sir  Horace  Plun- 
kett's  and  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell's  Money-spending  De- 
partment— ojr  milk  industry  has  decreased  20  per 
cent. 

12718.  Mr.  Wilson — It  would  be  extremely  valu- 
able if  it  were  possible  to  give  us  the  figures  with  re- 
gard to  the  old-fashioned  cow  you  speak  of.  Have 
you  any  accounts  of  the  old  days? — No,  but  I  have  this 
account,  which  is  as  valuable  as  if  I  could  turn  over 
a  beautifully  bound  ledgea- — I  have  the  account  of  my 
own  personal  work  and  experience.  I  have  ninety 
cows  myself. 

12719.  The  Chairman. — Where  are  your  cows 
bought? — I  try  to  breed  some  off  the  good  co^\s. 

12720.  Tell  us  what  your  experience  is  now  of  the 
animals  you  breed  yourself? — The  majority  of  them 
come  up  to  my  expectations,  something  over  50  per 
cent.    I  only  selected  off  the  good  cows. 

12721.  What  bull  did  you  use?— I  never  have  a  bull 
that  I  would  call  of  the  Department  class. 

12722.  That  type  you  don't  patronise? — No.  I  never 
like  to  buy  a  bull  with  what  you  would  call  the  real 
bull's  head  or  with  a  heavy  shoulder,  or  too  thick  a 
neck.    I  go  in  for  the  dairying  type. 

12723.  You  think  there  is  something  in  the  confor- 
mation of  the  animal? — Yes. 

12724.  And  you  like,  a  sharp  shoulder? — A  light 
sl'.oulder. 

12725.  Does  that  feeling  pr?vail  generally  through- 
out Cork  vith  rtgard  to  the  mibh  cows? — It  has  forced 
itself  Dn  them. 

12726.  I  have  heard  it  stated  that  an  animal  of  that 
type  is  likely  to  be  a  better  milk?r  than  the  one  whose 
conformation  might  lend  itself  more  to  the  carrying 
of  beef.  Are  yon  able  to  get  any  shorthorn  bull  with 
a  milk  record  of  this  stamp? — Not  that  I  know  of;  and 
I  altogether  agree  with  the  last  witness  about  the 
Dutch  cattle.  I  have  some  experience  of  these.  Some 
fifty  years  ago  the  agent  to  Lord  Middleton  bred 
these  :'attle  in  niy  neighbourhood  to  the  west  of  Ban- 
don.  An  experienced  buyer  and  myself  were  talking 
lately  about  this  herd  in  Patrick  Street,  in  this  city, 
some  time  ago,  and  that  buyer  agreed  with  me  that, 
taking  that  herd  of  forty  cows  and  selecting  the  same 
number  from   different   herds    to-day,    there  would 
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be  no  comparison  between  the  selected  cattle  and  the 
Dutch  cows.  That  herd  of  those  cattle,  had  most 
beneficial  effects  in  the  district  for  years  afterwards. 

12727.  Is  there  any  trace  of  it  to-day? — Scarcely 
any  trace  of  it  now. 

12728.  What  did  they  develop  int<j  ultimately — 
black  and  white? — Yes. 

12729.  As  store  beasts,  how  did  the  offspring  turn 
out? — When  they  were  crossed,  they  were  beauties. 

12730.  Do  you  find  that  the  cows  you  breed  your- 
self, which  are  the  produce  of  good  milkers,  produce 
rather  better  cows  than  you  could  buy  in  the  open 
market? — I  do,  and  it  is  a  mystery  to  me,  if  it  is  not 
the  rearing  on  the  farm  has  something  to  do  with  it. 
I  find  that  very  thing,  but  it  is  a  mystery  to  me- 

12731.  I  don't  think  it  is  quite  so  mysterious  if  the 
cows  you  buy  are  the  produce  of  poor  milkers  and  the 
cows  you  breed  are  the  produce  of  good  milkers? — I 
take  all  the  care  I  can  in  the  buying  of  heifers,  and 
my  own  heifers  beat  them. 

12732.  There  is  something  in  the  strain  evidently 
which  enables  one  class  of  beast  to  produce  much  more 
milk  than  one  that  is  apparently  superior  to  her  in 
shape  and  conformation? — Yes. 

12733.  Do  you  keep  any  .Jerseys? — I  have  only  one. 
I  may  state  that  I  am  afraid  in  the  months  of  May 
and  June  of  being  unable  to  keep  the  milk  up  to  the 
3  per  cent,  standard. 

12734.  Do  you  find  some  difficulty  in  maintaining 
a  3  per  cent,  standard  at  certain  periods  of  the  year?— 
Yes;  but  I  never  went  below  it,  but  it  was  often  a 
close  shave  with  me,  especially  in  the  months  of  May 
and  June. 

12735.  And  you  do  think  that  there  are  certain  cows 
at  that  particular  period,  and  if  their  milk  was  sold 
unmixed  with  the  milk  of  other  cows  the  owner  would 
be  liable  to  a  ])rosecution  for  selling  milk  below  the 
legal  standard? — I  liave  not  the  slightest  doubt  about 
it. 

12736.  Do  you  make  any  test  of  the  milk  yourself?  ' 
— We  do,  with  a  glass. 

.  12737.  And  you  find  that  at  the  lieriod  of  the  year 
when  the  flow  is  liberal,  it  is  difficult  to  keep  up 
to  the  standard? — Yes. 

12738.  I  take  it  you  give  artificial  feeding  to  your 
cows? — les.  In  order  to  curtail  the  flow  of  the  inilk 
we  sometimes  keep  the  cows  in  at  night  and  feed 
them  on  hay. 

12739.  And  do  you  find  the  milk  is  richer? — Yes. 

12740.  Even  if  the  cows  are  fed  on  dry  hay? — Yes. 
I  manufacture  a  stuff  myself  that  is  as  good  as  oil 
cake.  We  grow  a  lot  of  mangolds  and  turnips-  I  get 
prizes  for  these  and  get  my  seeds  free. 

12741.  Do  you  feed  any  grain  to  your  cows? — Yes, 
sometimes. 

12742.  Do  you  feed  oats  or  barley? — Yes;  I  have  a 
compound  which  is  composed  of  malteombs,  red  bran, 
and  ground  barley.  We  were  able  to  buy  it  at  £1  per 
ton,  and  you  know  what  the  price  is  now. 

12743.  Is  that  produced  at  the  distillery? — Yes,  and 
at  the  breweries. 

12744.  What  price  is  it  sold  at  now? — £3  10s.  a  ton. 
12745-  Do  you  think  it  possible  that  a  man  carrying 

on  a  perfectly  legitimate  trade  and  selling  milk  as  pro- 
duced from  the  cow,  might  be  liable  to  a  prosecution 
and  conviction  for  the  sale  of  milk  that  would  be  under 
3  per  cent,  of  butter  fat? — Yes.  That  is  a  very  im- 
portant question.  A  man  may  use  the  greatest  pos- 
sible care  and  the  morning  milk  may  go  under  the 
standard.  I  have  no  objection  to  the  3  per  cent, 
standard — that  is,  if  the  cows  were  milked,  say,  at  7 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  7  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

12746.  If  there  was  uniformity  in  the  milking 
periods? — Yes.  When  the  policeman  takes  a  sample 
of  my  milk,  I  get  a  sample  of  the  same  milk  always 
analysed  for  my  own  private  information,  and  I  find 
that  the  evening's  milk  is  over  one  per  cent,  above  the 
morning's  milk,  and  I  think  it  is  a  crying  injustice  to 
the  producer  of  new  milk ;  and  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  but  it  has  been  the  cause  of  driving  many  an 
honest  man  out  of  the  trade.  When  a  man  is  brought 
before  the  magistrates  and  reported  on  the  papers  and 
fined,  the  very  fact  that  there  will  be  a  doubt  about 
him  adulterating  his  milk  may  make  him  give  up  the 
trade.  I  think  that  the  police'when  the.y  took  a  sample 
of  the  morning  milk  should  also  take  a  sample  of  the 
evening  milk  from  the  same  man  and  average  it. 

12747-  Other  witnesses  have  directed  the  attention 
of  the  Commission  to  this  matter,  and  it  seems  a  bard- 


ship  that  a  man  who  carries  on  a  trade  legitimately 
shovild  have  his  character  injured  because  his  cow  does 
not  give  milk  up  to  the  standard? — Yes. 

12748.  And  your  remedy  would  be,  not  that  the 
standard  should  be  reduced?— No. 

12749.  But  if  a  sample  is  taken  from  the  one  de- 
livery, a  similar  sample  should  be  taken  from  the  even- 
ing delivery  of  the  same  milk? — Yes. 

12750.  Are  you  able  to  equalise  your  milking 
periods? — No. 

12751.  A  great  deal  depends  on  whether  your  milk 
is  a  distance  from  your  customers? — Yes.  You  will 
not  get  people  to  get  up  at  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning  to  milk  cows. 

12752-  That  leads  to  another  question.  Do  you  find 
it  more  difficult  to  procure  hands  to  carry  on  the  dairy 
industry  now  than  you  did  twenty  years  ago? — It  is  a 
difficulty  with  others,  but  I  don't  suffer  from  it.  I 
have  a  wife  and  she  treats  her  employees  like  her  own 
family :  and  it  is  her  boast  that  if  there  were  only  two 
servants  in  the  coimtry  she  would  have  one. 

127.53.  Do  you  think  there  is  reciprocity  between  an 
employer  and  the  employees  when  they  are  treated 
with  fairness  and  generosity? — Yes. 

127.54.  I  only  wish  that  were  more  general  through- 
out the  country.  With  some  dairy  farmers  there  is  a 
difficulty  with  regard  to  their  servants? — Undoubtedly. 

12755.  Do  you  ever  churn? — In  the  month  of  May 
and  .Tvme  we  separate  at  home  and  churn. 

12756.  There  are  no  creameries  in  your  district? — 
No. 

12757.  And  no  need  for  them? — No. 

12758.  Are  there  many  dairies  supplying  Queens- 
town? — Yes. 

12759.  How  far  are  you  from  Queenstown? — Nearly 
a  mile  and  a  half. 

12760.  And  you  send  in  yoiu'  milk  morning  and 
eveming? — Yes. 

12761.  Do  you  send  milk  to  Cork  city?— No. 

12762.  Does  the  Urban  Council  of  Queenstown  exer- 
cise any  control  over  the  milk  produced  in  their  area? 
— The  Cork  Rural  Council  does.  The.  stalls  are  in- 
spected. 

12763.  And  the  health  of  the  cows  is  inquired  into? 
— They  were  not  inspected  yet. 

12764.  There  was  no  reason  perhaps  for  the  Dairy 
Inspector  to  make  any  report  to  the  Veterinary  In- 
spector with  regard  to  the  health  of  the  cows? — Not 
that'  I  know  of. 

12765.  Do  you  suffer  any  losses  from  tuberculous 
cows? — We  had  a  few  cases. 

12766.  Were  they  cows  that  you  bought  or  bred 
yourself? — One  was  a  cow  I  bought  and  another  was 
one  that  I  bred.  It  is  my  opinion  candidly  that  a  lot 
of  cows  if  put  to  the  test  would  be  found  to  be  in  eon- 
sumption. 

12767.  You  think  a  large  percentage  of  cows  if  tested 
would  re-act? — Yes. 

12768.  But  these  are  not  necessarily  a  source  of 
danger  as  a  milk-producer? — No. 

12769.  Were  these  animals  that  you  speak  of  ani- 
mals that  died  in  your  possession? — I  had  the  greatest 
suspicion  of  them.  I  noticed  the  coughing  and  the 
head  down  in  one  ease.    I  never  got  her  inspected. 

12770.  Was  she  sold  as  beef?— Yes,  and  fattened 
well,  too. 

12771.  Is  it  a  source  of  loss  to  dairy  farmers  gener- 
ally— tuberculosis  in  cows? — No. 

12772.  Has  your  herd  ever  suffered  from  abortion? 
— Yes.    That  is  very  serious. 

12773.  Was  it  generated  in  the  herd,  or  was  it  in- 
troduced?— It  was  introduced,  I  believe.  That  is  a 
matter  that  I  would  earnestly  ask  to  have  great  atten- 
tion paid  to- 

12774.  What  remedy  can  you  suggest  for  stamping 
it  out  other  than  those  in  existence? — I  have  paid  great 
attention  to  abortion.  I  am  very  glad  to  say  we  are 
rid  of  it  at  the  present  time,  but  I  believe  that  no- 
thing spreads  it  more  than  the  bull. 

12775.  Speaking  generally,  is  it  better  or  worse  than 
it  was  twenty  years  ago? — Twenty  years  ago  it  was 
very  rare.  It  was  close  on  twenty  years  ago  it  made 
its  appearance  in  the  county  entirely. 

12776.  In  your  early  days  you  were  not  familiar  with, 
it? — No;  except  a  cow  got  an  accident. 

12777.  Do  you  rear  the  bull  calves? — Seldom.  We 
send  them  to  Waterford  and  the  banks  of  the  Shannon. 
I  have  customers  for  them.  I  keep  them  for  four 
days- 
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12778.  Are  any  of  them  slaughtered  at  that  age? — 
No. 

12779.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  such  a  thing  in 
existence  as  a  good  milking  strain  of  shorthorns? — I 
do,  but  it  is  rare  to  get  them. 

12780.  And  is  it  your  opinion  that  all  the  energy  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  should  be  directed  to 
the  introduction  of  animals  of  that  type  into  the 
country? — I  would  say  that  in  this  country  it  would 
benefit  us,  as  the  greater  part  of  it  is  dairying. 

12781.  And  it  is  a  matter  of  extreme  importance  to 
improve  the  milking  cows  in  the  dairy  herds? — Yes. 

12782.  Do  you  keep  your  cows  continuously? — Yes; 
I  send  them  to  another  grazing  farm  when  they  are 
dry. 

12783.  You  have  plentv  of  land  at  vour  disposal? — 
Yes. 

12784.  If  a  cow  turned  out  a  light  milker  would 
you  keep  her? — I  milk  her  on,  but  not  for  a  second 
period. 

12785.  Don't  you  think  by  a  process  of  elimination 
like  that  something  could  be  done  to  improve  the  milk 
yield  here? — Undoubtedly;  but  I  would  go  in  more 
for  bulls,  which  would  have  a  more  rapid  effect. 

12786.  But  a  combination  of  both  systems  would  in 
all  probability  produce  happv  results  more  rapidly 
still?— Yes. 

12787.  And  for  that  reason  don't  you  think  the  keep- 
ing of  milk  records  would  be  of  great  importance? — I 
think  it  would. 

12788.  Because,  after  all,  I  think,  a  great  many 
dairy  farmers  may  have  mistaken  ideas  with  regard  to 
the  cow  in  the  herd  which  is  the  most  profitable  dairy 
servant.  Some  of  them  think  that  a  cow  that  gives  a 
heavy  f.ow  for  a  couple  of  months  is  the  best  milker, 
whereas  if  they  kept  records  they  would  find  that  the 
cow  that  gave  a  steady  flow  for  a  long  period  is  the 
most  profitable  animal? — Undoubtedly.  There  are  two 
classes  of  farmers.  There  are  what  you  may  call  the 
idle  gentleman  farmer  that  is  ashamed  to  be  seen 
with  his  coat  off.  That  man  undoubtedly  should  keep 
records,  but  these  men  now  are  dying  out-  Then 
there  is  the  farmer  who  has  the  practical  experience  of 
working  amongst  his  cows  and  who  every  five  or  six 
days  in  the  week  supervises  the  milking  of  his  cows; 
and  he  will  know  which  is  the  best  animal. 

12789.  Do  you  use  grains  at  all  as  feeding  in  the 
winter  season? — I  do,  a  little,  but  I  am  afraid  of  them. 
There  is  nothing  that  will  give  as  big  a  flow  of  milk  as 
grains,  but  the  milk  will  not  be  of  good  quality. 

12790.  Do  you  think  that  grains  tend  to  impoverish 
the  milk? — I  don't  say  it  would  impoverish  it.  I 
like  distillery  grains,  but,  of  course,  we  supplement 
liberally  with  hay  and  roots. 

12791.  It  has  been  represented  to  the  Commission 
already  that  the  food  value  of  grains  is  considerably 
below  what  it  was  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  by  rea- 
son of  the  introduction  of  new  machinery  which  takes 
a  great  deal  more  of  the  flour  out  of  the  grain ;  is  that 
your  experience? — Yes.  By  the  introduction  of  ma- 
diinery  everything  is  washed  out  of  it. 

12792.  That  is  exactly  the.  view  that  was  put  before 
us  by  others  engaged  in  the  same  trade.  In  your  dis- 
trict, are  there  any  labourers  who  are  unable  to  pro- 
cure milk  and  who  are  able  to  buy  it? — Not  one. 
Every  labourer  can  get  what  milk  he  wants. 

1279.3.  Even  those  who  may  not  be  working  on  a 
farm? — Yes.    There  is  no  dearth  of  milk. 

12794.  Can  he  get  it  at  a  reasonable  price? — Y'es. 

12795.  And  without  going  a  considerable  distance 
for  it? — Yes. 

-  12796.  Dr.  MoORHEAD. — Is  your  herd  housed  in  the 
one  house? — No. 

12797.  How  many  houses  have  you  for  your  ninety 
cows  ?- -Three.    There  are  thirty  in  one  stall. 

12798.  How  often  do  you  feed  your  cows? — Twice  a 
day. 

12799.  Do  you  leave  your  cows  out  for  thi-ee  or  four 
hours  in  the  winter  time? — Yes,  and  more. 

12800.  Do  you  give  hot  food  to  the  cows? — I  don't 
like  it  hot;  but  I  give  it  warm.  I  give  them  malt  dust, 
fine  bran,  and  ground  barley. 

12801.  You  never  put  any  roots  to  that  mixture? — 
No.  It  would  be  a  very  good  thing,  but  remember 
that  I  am  farming  for  profits. 

12802.  Are  you  satisfied  that  at  lOd.  a  gallon  you 
can  make  a  fair  profit? — Yes. 

1280.3.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — If  you  go  to  a 
fair  to  buy  a  cow,  what  would  you  expect  to  pay  for 
her? — They  are  very  cheap  at  the  present  time. 


12804.  What  would  you  pay,  say,  six  months  ago? — 
They  would  be  £3  dearer  then. 

12805.  How  much  might  that  be? — A  cow  that  would 
be  bought  at  £14  now,  I  would  pay  £1&  or  £17  for  the 
same  animal  some  months  ago.  I  am  sorrj'  I  must 
disagree  with  the  previous  .witness.  The  price  of  milch 
cattle  has  not  altered  so  much  as  he  has  said.  The 
best  price  my  father  ever  got  for  a  heifer  that  won 
three  prizes  was  £25.    That  was  thirty-five  years  ago. 

12806.  Mr.  Wilson. — W'e  all  agree  that  the  evening 
sample  of  milk  is  better  in  butter  fat  than  the  sample 
taken  in  the  morning? — Yes. 

12807.  There  is  just  one  diSiculty.  Supposing  you 
have  a  man  who  is  not  an  honest  man,  or  a  man 
who  is  perfectly  honest,  but  whose  vanman  perhaps, 
waters  the  milk  a  little,  can  you  suggest  anything  that 
would  prevent  the  evening  milk  being  the  same  a* 
the  morning  milk? — No. 

12808.  It  has  been  suggested  by  another  witness  that 
when  prosecutions  took  place  for  milk  considerably 
below  the  legal  standard,  the  tradesmen  who  have  been 
prosecuted  were  those  who  were  rarely  found  to  exceed 
the  legal  standard — the  inference  being  that  they  had 
watered  down  to  the  legal  limit? — It  would  be  difficult 
to  do  that. 

12809.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  dishonest 
vendor  squaring  up  his  milk  by  having  it  particularly 
good  in  the  evening? — You  know  this  is  a  very  serious 
matter,  as  the  Chairman  said,  with  a  lot  of  milk  ven- 
dors. 

12810.  You  see  the  difficulty?— I  do.  It  is  a  diffi- 
culty which  is  very  great  for  the  honest  vendor. 

12811.  But  there  are  occasionally  dishonest  ones? — 
We  are  not  dishonest  down  here  at  all. 

12812.  It  is  the  honest  vendor  who  would  suffer? — 
Yes.  We  had  a  case  in  Bandon,  where  the  vendor 
appealed  from  the  decision  of  the  magistrates — Mrs. 
O'Driscoll  was  her  name.  The  appeal  was  tried  in 
Dublin,  and  it  was  proved  that  the  sample  was  of  milk 

•taken  as  it  came  from  the  cow  without  any  adultera- 
tion, and  the  appeal  was  upheld.  That  was  about 
three  or  four  vears  ago. 

12813.  And  "the  analyst  had  certified  that  the  milk 
was  adulterated  with  water? — I  think  he  said 
"  deficient  in  butter  fat." 

Mr.  0'Maho)uj  {City  AnaJijst). — I  was  the  analyst  in 
that  particular  case. 

12814.  The  Chaihman. — -What  was  the  certificate? 
Mr.  O'Mahony. — It  was  that  there  was  a  deficiency  in 

fat,  and  it  was  never  stated  on  any  certificate  that 
there  was  adulteration.  The  analyst  is  only  required 
to  state  how  much  the  milk  differs  from  the  legal  limit. 
A  standard  is  something  we  try  to  aim  at,  and  a  limit 
is  something  that  we  don't  like  to  go  below.  (To 
Witness). — You  arc  supplying  milk  to  Queenstowu?— 
Yes,  for  eighteen  years. 

How  many  times  were  you  prosecuted? — Never. 

How  many  times  were  samples  taken  of  your  milk? 
— Very  often. 

How  many  times  within  the  last  three  years? — A 
couple  of  times  every  year.  There  was  a  sample  of 
my  milk  taken  yesterday. 

How  manj-  times  within  the  last  three  years  were 
samples  taken?— On  an  average  about  twice  a  year. 

Don't  mind  any  average.  How  many  samples  were 
taken  within  the  last  three  years? — I  think  a  few  times 
a  year. 

In  fact,  there  was  no  Food  and  Drugs  Act  Inspector 
for  three  years  in  Queenstown? — Samples  were  taken 
from  me  within  the  last  three  years. 

There  were  no  samples  coming  from  Queenstown  for 
analysis  for  the  last  three  years? — They  were  taken 
from  me. 

12815.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Perhaps  they  were  sent  to 
someone  else. 

Mr.  O'Mahony. — They  should  send  them  to  me. 
I  want  to  get  at  the  question  of  hardship.  (To  Witness) 
— If  you  get  cows  milked  at  7  o'clock  in  the  evening 
and  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  you  have  a  uniform 
quality  of  milk ;  but  unfortunately  we  have  irregular 
milking  periods.  They  milk  at  2  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, and  the  result  is  a  short  yield  and  proportionately 
richer  milk ;  but  you  must  distinguish  between  the 
man  who  raises  his  milk  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
butter  and  the  man  that  is  supplying  the  city.  We 
are  not  talking  now  of  one  cow,  but  the  milk  of  the 
whole  herd.  It  is  rarely  that  a  whole  herd  has  gouo 
wrong  in  one  night? — Witness. — I  have  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  O'Mahony. — It  is  rare  to  find  a  whole  herd  going 
below  three  per  cent,  of  fat? — Witness.— Yes. 
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Mr.  O'Mahony— You  do  not  take  tests  of  the  mixed 
milk  of  the  herd?— ll  if/ies:^.— I  take  it  occasionally  for 
my  own  private  information. 

"Suppose  that  on  Monday  morning  the  people  you 
have  milking  come  in  a  little  late? — No,  and  I  will 
tell  you  this,  that  our  men  must  be  at  work  with 
myself.  I  have  no  complaint  to  make  about  my 
assistants. 

They  all  turn  up  at  the  right  time?— Yes.  Occasion- 
ally they  might  be  a  little  late. 

And  they  have  only  time  to  three-quarters  milk  the 
cow? — It  might  occur,  but  I  have  no  fault  to  find. 

In  that  case  the  strippings  would  be  left  behind? — 
Yes. 

Has  it  been  known  that  the  whole  herd  has  got  out 
of  condition  on  a  winter  night? — If  the  cattle  were  put 
out  on  a  wet  night  and  in  an  exposed  field  it  might 
possibly  have  that  effect  on  them. 

12816.  'Sir.  Wilson. — You  will  be  probably  interested 
to  hear  the  evidence  given  us  by  the  man  in  charge 
of  the  Glasnevin  farm,  the  Government  training  school, 
where  the  farm  is  worked  on  most  scientific  lines 
and  the  records  kept.  We  saw  a  table  in  which,  for 
several  days  together,  the  entire  hei'd  gave  milk  below 
the  three  per  cent,  standard — mixed  milk.  It  is  not 
a  matter  of  controversy,  but  a  fact,  that  under  certain 
conditions  the  entire  herd  will  give  below  three  per 
cent. 

^Vitlles>:. — It  is  a  terrible  thing  to  prosecute  a  man 
in  a  case  like  that- 

12817.  Mr.  O'BuiEN— (to  TFi  in  ess)  .—When  you 
supply  your  labom-ers  with  milk  do  they  come  for  it? — 
Yes,  morning  and  evening. 

12818.  At  the  time  the  cows  are  being  milked? — Yes. 
12810.  At  7  o'clock  in  the  morning? — The  milking 

is  finished  at  7  o'clock. 

12820.  Do  the  wives  or  children  of  the  labourers 
come  for  the  milk? — Yes. 
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12821.  What  time  do  you  milk 
About  the  same  time  as  the  winter. 

12822.  It  is  a  difficulty  with  me  supplying  people 
who  come  for  milk.  In  the  summer  I  am  supplying 
milk  to  a  creamery,  and  the  milking  begins  in  the 
summer  at  .5  o'clock,  and  the  labourers'  wives  who 
come  for  milk  do  not  like  coming  so  early  as  6  o'clock 
or  6.30  before  the  milking  is  finshed.  You  do  not 
have  that  difficulty? — No. 

12823.  Because  you  do  not  milk  very  early  in  the 
summer? — I  milk  the  same  time  in  the  summer  as  in 
the  winter. 

12824.  What  do  your  cows  give  on  an  average? — I 
never  keep  a  record. 

12825.  You  sell  all  your  milk? — Nearly  all,  except  a 
few  months  when  we  might  have  a  little  surplus  milk. 

12826.  And  you  know  how  much  you  keep  back  for 
yom'  own  purposes  and  your  labouring  men? — Yes. 

12827.  So  that  if  you  sell  your  milk  at  an  average  of 
teupence  a  gallon  you  ought  to  be  able  to  make  out 
the  total  output  ?^ — I  have  never  kept  an  account  of 
it,  but  I  know  that  at  the  wind-up  of  the  year  it  is 
satisfactory. 

12828.  The  Chaikman. — What  would  you  call  a  fair 
milk  yield  for  a  cow? — I  would  call  a  very  good  cow 
one  that  would  give  about  twenty  pints  in  the  morning, 
and  a  very  good  cow  one  that  would  give  fourteen  pints 
in  the  evening.    I  would  call  that  a  very  good  cow. 

12829.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  scheme  that 
has  been  propagated  by  the  Department  for  the 
Iceeping  of  milk  records  and  the  registration  of  bull 
calves  from  cows  that  reach  a  certain  standard  of  milk 
produce? — I  have  heard  of  it. 

12830.  You  are  not  yourself  competing  in  it? — No, 
but  I  agree  with  the  last  witness  with  regard  to  the 
Dutch  hulls,  and  I  would  sooner  experiment  With  them. 

12831.  There  is  a  great  difficulty  about  getting  any 
animals  from  the  Continent  into  "this  country  at  the 
present  time.  In  fact,  it  would  almost  require  an  Act 
of  Parliament  to  get  them  in  on  account  of  the  foot 
and  mouth  disease  on  the  Continent? — Yes. 

12832.  Mr.  Wilson.— You  are  in  the  Cork  Rural 
District,  are  you? — Yes. 

12833.  Who  inspects  your  place?— The  officers  of  the 
Cork  Rural  District  Council. 

12834.  Is  Mr.  Dorgan  vice-chairman  of  your  Rural 
Council? — Yes. 

1283.").  Do  you  find  the  enforcement  of  the  Order  a 
serious  tax  on  you? — Not  a  whit. 

12836.  Are  your  premises  inspected? — Yes. 
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12837.  Did  you  have  to  make  alterations  in  your 
byres  in  order  to  carry  out  the  requirements  of  the 
Order? — No,  the  stalls  were  erected  before  I  bought 
the  place;  the  floors  were  all  concreted,  and  there  was 
the  necessary  cubic  space- 

12838.  I  think  you  told  us  that  you  had  experience 
of  one  or  two  of  your  own  cows  suSering  from  tuber- 
culosis?— Yes. 

12839.  Can  you  tell  us  what  would  persuade  you  to 
report  an  animal  that  you  suspected  of  being  diseased 
in  this  way  with  the  least  possible  delay?— I  would 
not  go  and  publish  it  to  the  "  vet."  I  would  quietly 
do  away  with  the  cow  myself. 

12840.  But  what  we  would  be  interested  in  would 
be  to  try  and  persuade  the  cow-keeper  to  give  notice? 
— You  will  have  a  very  difficult  job  to  get  people  to 
do  that. 

12841.  Supposing  you  had  a  £2'>  cow  and  you  found 
something  w-rong  with  her,  you  would  naturally  be  slow 
to  send  for  the  Veterinary  Inspector  if  you  thought  you 
would  have  to  cut  her  throat  without  compensation? — 
Undoubtedly. 

12842.  But  supposing  you  would  get  sufficient  com- 
pensation, woifld  that  induce  you  to  report  the  animal 
to  him? — That  would  induce  me  to  go  very  quickly  to 
the  Veterinary  Surgeon. 

12843.  If  we  report  that  in  our  opinion  the  Irish 
farmer  will  call  in  the  Veterinary  Sm-geon  if  he  is 
sure  that  his  pocket  won't  suffer? — If  you  can  do 
that  it  should  be  one  of  the  greatest  remedies  for  doing 
away  with  tuberculosis. 

12844.  That  was  one  of  the  reasons  w  hy  I  w  as  greatly 
disappointed  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Dorgan  about  the 
reluctance  of  his  Council  to  pay  the  compensation  on 
the  existing  low  scale? — If  we  got  the  herds  thoroughly 
free  from  consumption  they  must  be  nearly  from  their 
infancy  brought  u])  in  open  sheds,  with  an  abundance 
of  air.  I  believe  that  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary 
to  apply  the  laws  that  are  governing  our  sanatoria 
to  the  dumb  animal.  Take  the  young  colt.  He 
is  destined  to  be  man's  servant.  My  experience  is, 
put  him  out  on  the  bleak  winter  night — I  never  knew 
one  of  them  to  catch  a  cough;  keep  him  inside,  and 
you  know  very  well  he  will  soon  catch  a  cough.  I 
believe  that  the  regulations  for  the  dumb  beast  should 
be  the  same  as  for  the  human  being. 

12845.  What  inducement  would  persuade  you  to  keep 
milk  records? — Well,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  time. 
We  don't  have  time  for  these  thingsi 

12846.  The  time  would  be  a  matter  of  a  few  minutes 
— eight  or  nine  minutes? — Measuring  the  milk  of  every 
cow  would  take  some  time. 

12847.  The  Chairman. — You  could  w^eigh  it? — That 
would  take  time,  too. 

12848.  Mr.  Wilson. — How  would  you  value  the 
time? — The  j)ractical  answer  to  the  question  is  that  for 
the  man  who  takes  off  his  coat,  and  who  is  not  too  proud 
to  do  his  own  business,  that  there  is  no  great  necessity 
for  him  to  keep  the  records,  because  you  get  a  daily 
education  about  the  milk  production  of  each  animal. 

12849.  I  want  to  know  what  inducement  would  per- 
suade  a  practical  man  like  you  to  go  in  for  the  experi- 
ment in  order  to  learn  what  the  milk  record  stands 
for.  You  don't  want  to  do  it.  I  want  to  try  and  see 
what  inducement  would  be  necessary  to  get  you  to  try 
it  for  a  year?— While  I  am  able  to"  do  mv  "ivork,  and 
while  my  family  are  engaged  in  the  business,  I  do  not 
see  any  necessity  for  it. 

12850.  You  don't  see  the  necessity  of  keeping  re- 
cords ?— No.  ^  ^ 

12851.  I  want  to  get  your  opinion  as  to  what  in- 
ducement  would  persuade  you  to  try  the  experiment?— 
If  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell's  money-spending  Department 
came  and  paid  me  so  much  fo'r  keeping  these  records 
for  twelve  months  for  their  information  I  would  be 
glad  to  do  it. 

12852.  Would  a  "  fiver  "  in  the  year  persuade  you? 
—Hardly  a  "  fiver."  There  is  a  great  necessity  for  the 
man  who  is  not  a  practical  farmer  to  keep  the"  records. 

12853.  I  include  the  man  with  a  practical  experi- 
ence?— There  is  a  great  difference  between  the  two 
men.  The  man  who  has  not  the  experience  cannot 
make  the  farming  pay.  He  lets  the  land  to  a  tenant^ 
and  he  is  surprised  to  see  the  tenant  paving  him  rent 
and  getting  up  in  the  world.  The  one"  man  had  the 
land  free  and  could  not  make  it  pay.  I  told  that  man 
that  w  hen  you  wanted  a  job  done  don''t  sav,  "  Go  and  dc 
it."  When  I  want  a  job  done  I  sav,"  "  Come,  boys 
and  we  will  do  it."  There  is  a  difference  between 
"  go  "  and  "  come." 
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12854.  In  districts  where  this  system  of  records  has 
been  adopted  by  practical  men  they  have  put  a  great 
value  on  it.  I  am  not  speaking  of  Ireland,  because  in 
Ireland  the  milk  records  are  not  yet  appreciated  at 
their  value.  What  would  persuade  a  practical  man 
like  you  to  keep  the  records? — £10  from  the  Depart- 
ment. 

12855.  Mr.  John  Dorgau. — Mr.  Wilson,  I  think,  mis- 


understood one  remark  I  madt-  with  regard  to  the  Cork 
District  Council  refusing  to  pay  for  cows  that  were 
slaughtered.  Payment  in  one  case  was  not  demanded, 
and  in  the  other  ease  the  matter  was  deferred  until  we 
found  out  our  legal  responsibility  before  we  paid,  know- 
ing that  a  precedent  if  established  might  be  carried 
very  far.  We  wanted  to  safeguard  the  ratepayers  ia 
the  action  we  took. 


The  Commission  adjourned  at  6.15  p.m.  until  the  following  morning. 


TWENTY-SIXTH  DAY.— WEDNESDAY,  20th  MARCH,  1912. 

The  Commissionera  resumed  their  Sittings  at  the  City  Hall,  Cork,  at  10.30  a.m. 

Present: — P.  J.  O'Neill,  Esq.  (^Chairman);  Lady  Everird;  Miss  Margaret  McNeill;  Sir 
Stewart  Woodhouse,  M.t>. ;  George  A.  Moorhead,  Esq.,  f.r.c.s.l  ;  Alec.  Wilson,  Esq. ; 
Dermod  O'Brien,  Esq. ;  John  R.  Campbell,  Esq.,  B.Sc. 

S.  W.  Strange,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


Mr.  J.  L.  O'Shea,  d.c,  examined. 


12856.  The  Chaiumax. — You  are,  I  understand,  con- 
nected with  the  Land  and  Labour  Association  in  this 
county? — Yes,  sir. 

12857.  Are  you  an  official  of  any  branch?— I  am 
Chairman  of  the  North  Cork  Land  and  Labour  Associa- 
tion. I  am  a  member  of  the  Kanturk  Land  and  Labour 
Association  and  District  Council.  I  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  Labour  movement  in  my  locality  for 
the  last  twenty  years. 

12858.  Are  you  interested  in  agriculture  in  any  way? 
— I  am  interested  in  it.  I  am  sometimes  working  on 
the  farm,  but  as  a  general  rule  my  occupation  is  a  van 
man.  I  did  not  work  for  the  last  five  or  six  months,  as 
my  health  was  not  good. 

12859.  Can  you  tell  the  Commission  what  steps  are 
taken  by  the  Kanturk  District  Council  to  put  into 
operation  the  provisions  of  the  Dairies  and  Cowsheds 
Order.  Have  they  appointed  any  officer? — They  have. 
They  have  appointed  Dr.  Moynihan. 

12860.  Have  they  appointed  any  dairy  inspector  or 
veterinary  inspector? — Dr.  Moynihan  is  the  veterinary 
inspector,  but  the  Relieving  officer  is  also  an  inspector 
under  the  Order. 

12861.  Are  reports  jjresented  to  the  Kanturk  Council 
by  them  from  time  to  time? — Yes. 

12862.  And  have  they  discovered  in  the  course  of 
their  inspections  any  evasions  or  breaches  of  the  Order? 
— -From  time  to  time  there  have  been  a  few  reports, 
sir. 

12863.  Have  there  been  any  prosecutions? — No, 
because  the  people  are  notified,  and  comply  with  the 
requirements  immediately. 

12864.  Is  Dr.  Moynihan  also  a  medical  doctor?— No, 
he  is  a  veterinary  surgeon. 

12865.  He  is  veterinary  inspector  for  the  district? — 
Yes.  He  was  appointed  by  the  Kanturk  Riu-al  Dis- 
trict Council. 

12866.  He  makes  an  inspection  of  the  dairv  herds  of 
the  district?— Yes. 

12867.  Has  he  ever  reported  that  he  discovered  tuber- 
culous animals  in  the  dairy  herd? — Well,  that  is  a  ques- 
tion I  cannot  too  well  answer.  I  am  not  sure  of  it. 
He  may  perhaps  at  a  meeting  at  which  I  was  not 
present. 

12868.  Not  to  your  knowledge? — No. 

12869.  With  regard  to  the  milk  supply  for  the  labour- 
ing population  of  the  district,  can  they  secure  what- 
ever milk  they  require  for  their  families? — If  you  will 
allow  me  I  will  give  you  my  opinion  with  regard  to 
that_ district.  The  milk  is  pretty  plentiful  in  the  town 
of  Kanturk.  Travelling  people  consider  that  the  town 
of  Kanturk  is  about  one  of  the  best  towns  in  Ireland 
to  secure  milk  and  meat. 

12870.  Mr.  Wilson.— What  is  the  population?— 
1,800,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  Greenane  is  taken 
into  account,  and  that  would  mean  400  more,  and 
then  there  are  the  suburbs  where  I  am  living  myself, 
and  where  there  arc  ten  or  twelve  labourers'  cottages 


and  about  nine  other  houses.  I  do  not  think  those  are 
taken  into  the  population  either.  The  town  of  Kan- 
turk is  a  town  where  milk  is  easily  got,  but  this  year 
I  notice,  and  I  do  not  think  it  has  occurred  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  that  during  the  mouth  of  November, 
up  to  a  fortnight  ago,  the  vendors  have  been  charging 
a  halfpenny  a  quart  more  for  the  milk. 

12871.  Now  with  regard  to  the  rural  district? — From 
the  information  that  I  have  received,  I  consider  that 
some  of  the  labourers  are  very  badly  off  for  want  of 
milk.  I  just  remember  an  instance.  There  was  a 
sworn  inquiry  on  the  5th  of  September  with  regard  to 
the  raising  of  the  rent  of  the  labourers  cottages  in 
the  Boardroom  of  the  District  Council,  Kanturk.  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick  presided  over  the  inquiry,  and  one  of  the 
witnesses  named  Walsh  when  giving  his  evidence  stated 
that  he  had  a  bad  half -acre,  and  it  woidd  not  feed  a 
couple  of  goats  for  him.  He  swore  that  he  had  to  go 
into  the  town  of  Kanturk  to  buy  the  condensed  milk  for 
his  children. 

12872.  What  distance  would  that  be?— Fou--  Irish 
miles.  I  have  said  that  my  health  is  not  good,  and 
the  gentleman  by  whom  I  am  employed  sells  milk,  and 
I  sometimes  mind  the  shop  for  him.  A  girl  came  in 
one  day  for  half  a  gallon  of  milk  while  I  was  in  the 
sliop.    She  wanted  to  take  that  milk  four  miles  away. 

12873.  What  position  in  life  did  she  occupy? — A  ser- 
vant in  Kanturk,  and  her  mother  lived  in  the  country, 
and  I  asked  her  if  it  was  not  possible  that  her  mother 
could  get  milk  where  she  was  living,  and  she  said  no. 
From  the  information  I  can  gather,  if  a  working  man 
goes  to  a  farmer,  unless  the  farmer  is  a  very  good 
friend  of  his,  he  will  not  give  him  milk.  It  appears 
that  if  a  working  man  goes  for  milk  the  farmer,  in 
most  cases,  will  say,  "  I  will  give  you  the  milk,  but 
I  will  not  charge  you  anything."  That  is  as  much  as 
to  say,  "do  not  come  again."  I  was  speaking  lately 
to  this  man  Walsh  that  gave  evidence  on  the  5th  of 
September  in  Kanturk,  and  I  asked  him  was  there  any 
improvement  whatever  since  September,  and  he  told  me 
his  father  had  an  old  cow,  and  was  living  a  long  dis- 
tance from  him,  that  it  was  with  a  bottle  of  milk  that 
lie  would  have  to  tide  over  three  days.  I  have  made 
inquiries  from  other  labourers  in  that  locality,  and 
except  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  buy  a  strippei* 
cow  in  the  winter,  they  tell  me  they  cannot  get  a  sup 
of  milk  in  the  winter. 

12874.  To  what  extent  does  that  custom  extend  of 
buying  a  stripper  cow? — It  does  not  extend  very  far. 

12875.  How  many  occupiers  of  labourers'  cottages  in 
the  Kanturk  Union  follow  that  practice.  T  do  not 
want  to  bind  you  down  to  one  or  two,  but  give  me  a 
general  figure.  Are  there  twenty  labourers  that  follow 
that  practice? — That  would  be  the  outside. 

12876.  I  only  want  the  facts? — I  am  giving  you  the 
facts  as  well  as  I  know  them.  A  labourer  with  a 
young  family  could  not  afford  to  buy  a  stripper.  It 
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is  only  a  man  with  growu-up  children  who  are  in  ser- 
vice and  can  give  him  some  help  that  is  iu  a  position 
to  buy  a  cow. 

12877.  With  regard  to  the  people  who  have  a  cow, 
do  they  use  all  the  milk  for  their  own  family,  or  do 
they  sell  it  to  the  neighbours? — From  the  information 
I  have  got  in  that  respect,  some  of  them  sell  it,  and 
some  of  them,  if  they  have  a  surplus,  send  it  to  the 
creamery. 

12878.  Even  the  occupant  of  a  labourer's  cottage 
with  one  cow? — Yes.  If  he  had  half  a  gallon  or  a  gallon 
extra  he  would  send  it  to  the  creamery.  He  might  not 
give  a  pint  out  of  that  milk  to  a  neighbouring  man,  iu 
order  not  to  break  the  gallon,  except  he  is  a  very 
particular  friend  of  his. 

12879.  Would  not  the  price  that  would  be  paid  by 
the  occupiers  of  the  cottages  be  a  better  price  for  the 
milk  than  could  be  obtained  from  the  creamery? — 
That  is  so  without  a  doubt,  but  people  look  at  getting 
the  money  together.  Getting  it  in  pence,  they  con- 
sider it  docs  not  go  so  far.  I  am  only  showing  you 
their  reason. 

12880.  How  many  labourers'  cottages  are  there  built 
in  the  Kanturk  Union,  do  you  know? — I  am  not  quite 
positive,  but  I  think  about  six  hundred  or  six  hun- 
dred and  t\\enty  in  the  five  schemes,  but  I  am  not 
quite  positive. 

12881.  It  is  good  enough  to  give  me  an  approximate 
figure.  I  only  wanted  to  know  the  relative  proportion 
between  the  number  of  those  who  keep  cows  for  the 
winter  season  and  the  entire  number  of  labourers  in 
Union  cottages,  and  you  say  that  they  would  simply 
mean  about  three  per  cent.? — Yes.  There  is  another 
thing,  Mr.  Chairman:  people  back  in  the  western  direc- 
tion keep  cows  more  than  in  the  eastern  side  of  the 
countv. 

12882.  W'e  want  general  information,  and  I  am  not 
restricting  you  to  your  own  district  of  Kanturk? — My 
opinion  is  that  you  may  put  down  the  number  of 
labourers  living  in  cottages  who  have  cows  during  the 
winter  at  twenty. 

12883.  What  becomes  of  these  cows  in  April  or  May- 
are  thev  sold  again? — Sometimes  they  may  get  the 
cow  in  calf  and  put  her  out  to  grass,  and  sell  her  when 
she  would  be  a  milch  cow,  and  make  a  little  profit. 

12884.  Can  they  get  grazing  for  these  cows  in  the 
summer  season?— It  is  not  easy.  Some  do,  and  some 
do  not.    Some  may  have  to  sell  at  a  loss. 

12885.  Some  may  have  to  part  with  the  cow 
because  they  cannot  get  grass?— It  is  not  easy  to  get 
grass. 

12886.  What  would  bo  charged  for  the  grazing  of  a 
cow  in  that  district?— About  2s.  6d.  a  week. 

12887.  Are  goats  kept  by  the  labouring  population? 
—Not  much.  In  our  District  Council  we  do  not  like 
that  the  labourers  living  iu  the  cottages  would  keep 
goats,  because  they  destroy  the  whitethorns. 

12888.  The  Council  does  not  prohibit  the  occupiers 
of  cottages  keeping  goats? — No,  but  we  would  prefer 
they  did  not. 

12889.  You  do  not  encourage  it?— No.  There  is 
another  thing,  Mr.  Chairman  :  where  two  labourers 
adjoin  each  other— I  live  in  one  part  of  the  house  and 
vou  in  the  other — and  if  you  keep  a  goat  on  your  half 
acre,  I  would  be  bad  friends  with  you  because  she 
would  destroy  the  boundary  fence. 

12890.  With  regard  to  labourers  who  are  not  in 
labourers'  cottages,  are  they  better  situated  with  regard 
to  the  milk  supply  than  those  occupying  the  cottages? 
— I  believe  it  is  about  the  same:  I  believe  the  milk 
is  scarce. 

I  12891.  It  has  been  represented  to  the  Commission 
I  already  by  other  witnesses  that  owing  to  the  fact  that 
I  the  labourers  have  secured  an  independent  house  and 
I  plot,  the  farmers  are  taking  less  interest  in  supplying 
I  them  with  the  necessaries  of  life  than  they  were  when 
I  the  labourer  was  living  in  a  tumble-down  cabin  on  the 
I  farm.  Does  that  prevail  in  your  district? — I  would 
I  not  like  to  look  at  it  in  that  light.  I  will  give  you  my 
I  own  opinion.  There  is  quite  a  change  in  the  system" 
I  just  since  the  introduction  of  the  Labourers  Act.  It 
I  was  just  about  the  time  that  the  Labourers  Act  came 
I  into  force  that  the  creamery  system  came  into  the 
I  country.  I  am  speaking  concerning  my  own  locality. 
I  For  the  last  twenty-two  years  I  am  myself  living  in 
I  a  labourer's  cottage  that  was  built  in  one  of  the  first 
I  schemes  under  the  Labourers  Act.  I  think  Mr.  Cleeve 
I  has  a  factory  in  Kanturk  for  about  nineteen  or  twenty 
I  years  at  the  outside.    I  am  just  showing  that  just  as 


the  cottages  were  being  built  the  creamery  system 
came  into  operation  in  the  country.  The  farmers  then 
sent  their  milk  to  the  creamery,  and  they  do  not  like 
to  break  their  milk.  Under  the  old  system  the  farmer 
set  his  own  milk  at  home,  and  he  was  more  inclined 
to  give  a  labourer  a  couple  of  pints  of  sour  milk  or 
new  milk  than  he  is  now  when  he  sends  the  whole  milk 
to  the  creamery.  I  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
it  is  because  a  man  is  living  in  a  Union  cottage  rather 
than  in  a  farmer's  cottage  that  the  farmer  is  in  any 
way  antagonistic  to  him. 

12892.  Is  it  because  of  his  not  being  a  resident  on 
his  laud  that  a  farmer  does  not  take  the  same  interest 
in  the  labourer  as  he  did  when  he  was  resident  in 
one  of  the  hovels  on  his  farm.  I  am  only  asking  you 
your  opinion  on  a  view  that  was  put  before  the  Com- 
mission by  another  witness.  I  want  to  know,  do  you 
subscribe  to  his  view? — I  would  not  endorse  it.  There 
is  another  thing — you  have  a  farm  of  land  and  I  have 
a  cottage  on  it,  and  I  am  not  working  for  you  at  all. 
I  am  working  for  another  farmer  or  on  direct  labour. 
I  would  go  to  the  best  market  for  my  labour.  Then, 
though  I  am  living  on  your  land,  you  will  not  give  me 
milk,  you  will  say,  "  Let  the  man  he  is  working  for 
give  it  him."  There  is  no  doubt  about  it  that  the 
poor  man  will  make  the  most  of  his  labour,  and  get 
the  best  wages  he  can. 

12893.  Quite  right.  What  I  wanted  to  get  from  you 
is  how  far  the  alterations  that  are  taking  place  conse- 
quent on  the  operation  of  the  Labourers  Act  have 
influenced  (if  at  all),  the  difficulty  of  the  labouring 
population  in  securing  milk? — I  do  not  think  it  would 
have  a  big  lot  to  do  with  it.  I  believe  it  is  the  creamery 
system  that  is  the  curse  altogether. 

12894.  How  far  has  the  creamery  system  affected  the 
supply? — The  farmer  who  is  sending  his  milk  to  the 
creamery  does  not  like  to  break  it  up  by  selling  it  iu 
small  quantities.  If  a  man  has  eighteen  gallons  and  a 
poor  man  wants  a  pint  of  it,  the  farmer  will  not  break 
it,  and  as  I  am  after  saying  to  you,  if  you  go  to  a 
farmer  who  even  likes  you,  he  will  say,  "  We  will  give 
it  to  you  this  time,  and  we  will  not  charge  anything 
for  it."  This  is  a  gentle  way  of  saying,  "  Do  not 
come  again."  There  is  another  question — the  question 
that  it  is  not  only  a  hardship  to  these  poor  people  to 
be  short  of  new  milk,  but,  in  my  opinion,  the  sour  milk 
was  as  great  a  necessity  to  them.  It  was  useful  for 
baking  bread.  I  remember  when  I  was  a  boy  Mr. 
Leader,  D.L. ,  Mr.  Makay,  and  some  other  gentlemen 
in  the  locality  about  thirtj"  years  ago,  you  coidd  get 
from  them  twelve  pints  of  good  skim  milk  in  Kanturk 
town  in  the  churn.  The  poor  women  cannot  get  a 
quart  of  sour  milk  now,  and  they  are  dependent  more 
on  the  white  baker's  bread  than  on  their  own  bread. 
They  do  not  bake  bread  in  the  households  as  they 
used  to  do  when  buttermilk  was  available  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  people  that  make  it  now  make  it  witli  some 
sort  of  barm. 

12895.  Rut  they  cannot  follow  the  practice  that  pre- 
vailed previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  creameries 
when  buttermilk  was  available? — No;  and  then  if  thej- 
bake  the  bread  with  barm  it  is  not  so  good. 

12896.  Is  there  any  trade  done  in  separated  milk? — ■ 
It  is  very  little  in  the  Barony  of  Duhallow. 

12897.  Is  there  a  creamery  i7i  your  district? — There 
are  several. 

12898.  Do  the  creameries  retail  separated  milk  to 
anyone  who  asks  for  it?  Would  a  labouring  man  living 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  creamery  send  his  child  for 
a  quart  of  new  milk  or  separated  milk,  and  would  he 
be  supplied? — Some  years  ago  they  would,  to  a  great 
extent,  sell  the  milk  at  the  creamery,  but  in  these 
later  years  the  system  of  pig-feeding  has  got  into  our 
part  of  the  country,  and  those  people  who  have  the 
creameries  are  going  in  for  the  pig-feeding  business 
themselves  very  much.  They  put  up  sheds,  and  go  in 
extensively  for  pig-feeding.  These  people  holding  the 
private  creameries,  barring  Cleeve 's  alone,  go  in  for  the 
scheme  of  pig-feeding  when  they  see  it  is  a  profitable 
investment,  and  they  will  not  give  any  milk  only  what 
they  are  supposed  to  give  back  to  the  farmers.  Any 
surplus  milk  they  use  for  feeding  pigs. 

12899.  I  only  want  to  find  out  whether  or  not  these 
people  will  sell  a  labourer  a  quart  of  separated  milk 
if  he  sends  his  child?— It  is  not  availablo  now  as  it 
M'as  four  or  five  years  ago. 

12900.  So  the  condition  of  things  has  become  more 
acute? — Yes,  and  if  the  pigs  rise  more  in  price  it  will 
become  more  acute  still. 
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12901.  As  pork  goes  up  milk  becomes  scarce? — Yes, 
as  far  as  the  creameries  are  concerned. 

12902.  Do  the  creameries  feed  pigs  in  connection 
witli  the  enterprise  of  separating  the  milk  and  making 
butter'? — Yes.  That  is  what  I  -want  to  show  you.  We 
had  two  creameries  in  the  town  of  Kanturk.  We  call 
one  a  creamery  and  the  other  a  factory.  One  is 
Cleeve's.  There  is  the  Brogeen  creamery  held  by 
Messrs.  Daly  and  Co. 

12903.  That  is  a  private  company  ?— Yes.  They 
feed  pigs.  There  is  Mr.  O'Leary,  who  keeps  a  creamery 
near  the  town,  and  he  feeds  pigs,  and  the  practice  is 
beginning  to  be  taken  up  by  all  owners  of  private 
creameries.  Then  tliere  is  another  thing  that  I  want 
to  draw  your  attention  to.  There  are  others  who  have 
not  creameries  who  are  going  in  for  pig-feeding,  and 
they  are  watching  these  creameries  in  order  to  get  all 
the  separated  milk  they  can.  They  will  send  their  man 
to  the  creamery  in  the  mornings  to  get  as  much 
separated  milk  as  possible,  and  these  people,  who  take 
a  lot  of  milk  together,  are  attended  to  better  than 
a  poor  man  is  who  only  wants  a  small  quantity. 

12904.  What  pi'ices  do  the  creameries  charge  for  the 
separated  milk? — I  cannot  exactly  tell  you  that.  It 
is  not  very  much  in  the  summer  time. 

12905.  I  suppose  the  conditions  that  prevail  in  the 
district  of  Kanturk  are  similar  to  the  conditions  in 
other  districts  in  North  Cork? — I  think  so.  There  is 
one  thing  I  would  draw  your  attention  to — a  person 
living  near  the  town  would  be  nearer  a  creamery,  and 
would  be  more  likely  to  get  sour  milk  than  the  man  in 
the  country. 

12906.  Would  they  get  sweet  milk?— I  do  not  think 
they  would  at  the  creamery.    I  would  not  be  positive. 

12907.  Have  you  heard  of  anyone  being  refused 
absolutely? — No,  nor  did  I  hear  of  anyone  getting  it. 

12908.  Have  you  thought  of  any  scheme  whereby  it 
would  be  possible  to  make  milk  available  for  the  poorer 
population  of  your  district? — No.  I  consider  it  is  too 
tall  a  subject  for  an  individual.  I  think  it  would 
require  a  conference  to  deal  with  it — a  conference  of 
the  working  classes. 

12909.  I  only  wanted  to  know  whether  any  practical 
idea  had  suggested  itself  to  your  mind,  whereby  it 
might  be  possible  to  relieve  the  difficulty  that  exists 
in  your  neighbourhood? — I  do  believe  that  the  intention 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  of  giving  a  Kerry 
cow  as  a  prize  in  lieu  of  money,  would  be  good,  but 
I  am  in  doubt  whether  it  would  go  far  enough. 

12910.  Supposing  the  Kerry  cow  had  been  given  as 
a  prize,  would  it  be  possible  for  the  occupants  of  a 
cottage  to  keep  that  cow  continuously  on  an  acre  plot? 
— If  the  acre  would  be  anything  of  a  good  acre  it  would. 
He  might  have  to  buy  some  hay  for  the  winter.  The 
man  with  half  an  acre  would  have  no  chance  of  keeping 
a  cow. 

12911.  Lady  Everard. — Is  porridge  used  in  your 
district — stirabout? — I  am  in  dread  it  is  not,  and  I 
would  say  it  is  want  of  milk  that  would  be  the  cause 
of  it. 

12912.  What  are  the  children  fed  on?— Tea.  The 
worst  thing  they  could  be  fed  on. 

12913.  What  are  babies  fed  on?— The  baby  will  have 
to  have  a  sup  of  milk,  but  it  is  very  limited,  I  think. 

12914.  Have  you  co-operative  creameries  about  you, 
or  are  there  only  proprietary  creameries  in  your 
district? — There  is  only  one  co-operative  creamery. 
The  others  are  all  proprietary. 

12915.  Is  the  co-operative  creamery  run  on  the  same 
lines  as  the  proprietary  creameries — does  it  refuse  to 
sell  milk? — I  do  not  hear  of  any  of  them  selling  milk. 

12916.  What  is  the  price  of  separated  milk? — I  can- 
not tell  you. 

12917.  Nor  do  you  know  the  price  the  creameries 
give  the  farmers  for  their  milk? — I  think  it  is  about 
sixpence  a  gallon  at  the  present  time. 

12918.  And  the  price  goes  down  in  the  summer? — 
Yes. 

12919.  Mr.  O'Brien.— Y  on  do  not  know  if  anyone 
ever  asked  the  creameries  to  sell  fresh  milk  to  them? — 

.  No.  As  I  stated  I  am  employed  by  a  man  who  sells 
milk,  ^  and  for  the  last  month  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
experience  of  it.  I  sometimes  mind  the  shop  for  my 
employer,  and  a  good  many  people  come  to  me  for  milli, 
and  they  have  to  go  without  it,  and  if  they  could  get 
it  at  the  creameries  they  would  not  go  without  it. 

12920.  Supposing  you  have  in  your  district  half  a 
dozen  labouring  men,  and  they  were  ready  to  make  an 
agreement  with  the  creamery  to  take  a  gallon  of  milk 


daily,  either  in  the  morning  or  the  evening  collection, 
do  you  think  the  creamery  would  sell  it? — I  do  not  think 
the  creamery  would  sell  the  new  milk.  As  I  said 
before,  I  cannot  say  they  refused  them,  but  here  is 
what  I  am  basing  my  judgment  on — the  people  of  the 
town  of  Kanturk  would  not  go  round  from  house  to 
house  looking  for  milk  if  they  could  get  it  at  the 
creamery,  because  there  is  always  plenty  of  milk  at 
the  creamery. 

12921.  On  the  other  hand  one  knows  that  people  are 
slow  to  organise  themselves  into  a  body,  and  I  should 
have  thought  that  your  Land  and  Labour  Association 
might  gather  together  half  a  dozen  labourers  and  make 
a  definite  contract  with  the  creamery,  and  that  milk 
could  be  got  then? — It  is  my  opinion — in  fact,  I  am 
nearly  sure  of  it — that  the  creamery  will  not  give  a 
supply. 

12923.  If  you  made  the  request,  that  would  settle 
said  that  they  would  organise  a  definite  demand  for 
the  milk — a  regular  demand  of  a  gallon  or  two  a  day? 
— We  have  not  tried  it,  but  I  do  not  believe  the 
creameries  would  give  the  milk. 

12923.  If  you  made  the  request  that  would  settle 
the  matter  quite  definitely.  You  would  know  whether 
the  creameries  would  refuse  to  sell  the  milk  at  a  higher 
price  than  they  get  for  the  butter,  for  no  reason  except 
that  they  might  think  it  would  be  troublesome.  One 
can  quite  understand  when  they  are  taking  thousands 
of  gallons  of  milk  at  the  creamery  that  they  could  not 
be  bothered  giving  out  a  pint  of  milk  and  getting  a 
penny  for  it  or  putting  down  the  name ;  it  would 
disorganise  their  business  when  they  would  be  busy 
receiving  the  milk,  but  if  there  was  a  demand  for  a 
gallon  or  two  gallons  of  milk  it  could  be  set  aside? — I 
do  not  think  that  would  make  any  great  difference  to 
the  creameries.  If  they  go  in  for  selling  at  all  they 
might  as  well  give  it  to  the  individual  in  whatever 
quantities  he  requires  it. 

12924.  No.  That  might  mean  keeping  thirty 
different  accounts  of  a  penny  or  a  halfpenny? — How 
would  you  manage  if  these  twenty  or  thirty  labourers 
were  living  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away  from  each  other? 

12925.  If  you  got  half  a  dozen  labourers  living  close 
together,  and  they  said,  "  we  will  take  a  quart  of  milk 
daily?  " — I  do  not  believe  that  was  ever  tried. 

12926.  I  do  not  believe  it  was;  but  is  it  not  rather 
hard  to  complain  that  the  creameries  do  not  sell  milk 
if  no  one  applies  to  them  for  it? — It  is  my  opinion 
that  the  creameries  would  not  bother  selling. 

12927.  They  do  it  in  some  cases? — Not  in  our  part  of 
the  country. 

12928.  They  do  it  in  other  parts  of  the  South  of 
Ireland? — I  understand  that  even  if  the  working 
classes  go  for  the  sour  milk  the  creameries  prefer  to 
give  it  to  the  pig-feeders,  who  take  a  large  quantity 
of  it. 

12929.  It  is  the  small  quantities  that  makes  the 
difficulty? — It  would  be  hard  to  try  and  get  those 
parties  to  send  for  a  gallon. 

12930.  The  whole  point  of  an  association  is  to  com- 
bine together,  and  that  was  one  of  the  schemes  put 
before  us  yesterday? — The  gentleman  with  whom  I 
live  is  a  milk-vendor,  and  I  know  several  poor  people 
who  get  milk  from  us  without  paying;  others  pay 
every  morning,  and  others  every  Saturday  night,  and, 
in  fact,  there  are  some  of  these  poor  people  that  he 
does  not  keep  an  account  with.  He  leaves  it  to  their 
honesty,  and  he  may  well  do  so. 

12931.  Mr.  Wilson. — With  regard  to  your  complaint 
that  the  creamery  would  not  sell  milk  to  an  organised 
body  of  labourers,  such  as  you  were  speaking  of, 
assuming  for  the  moment  that  our  Commission 
reported  that  it  ought  to  be  obligatory  on  the  creamery 
to  sell,  would  that  to  some  extent  solve  the  problem? — 
Certainly,  sir,  it  would;  but  I  do  not  know  how  that 
would  work  out  in  the  rural  district. 

12932.  It  is  to  the  rural  district  I  am  referring?— 
The  creameries  are  always  about  the  towns.  In  some, 
places  you  might  have  four  or  five  miles  between  the 
creameries,  and  how  would  that  work  for  the  poor  man 
and  his  family  there.  I  believe  if  you  could  make  it 
compulsory  on  the  creameries  to  sell  milk  it  would 
help  to  alleviate  the  want  of  milk  in  the  locality;  but 
at  the  same  time  how  would  the  poor  man  get  on  who 
lives  far  away? 

12933.  How  does  he  get  on  now? — As  best  he  can. 
Some  of  them  have  to  drink  their  sup  of  tea  black. 

12934.  Because  the  milk  is  going  into  the  creamery? 
—Quite  right. 
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12935.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  individual.  I  am 
speaking  of  an  association  of  labourers  coming  together 
and  guaranteeing  to  the  farmer  or  creamery  that  they 
will  take  a  certain  specified  quantity  of  milk  every 
day.  Your  objection  to  that  is  that  the  creamery 
would  not  do  it.  I  get  over  your  objection  by  saying 
we  will  compel  the  creamery  to  supply  the^  milk  if 
there  is  a  demand? — If  such  a  thing  could  be  done  it 
would  alleviate  the  want  to  a  great  extent  amongst  the 
labouring  class. 

129.36.  No  one  provision  would  do  everything,  but  if 
this  particular  provision  would  alleviate  the  problem 
in  a  large  part  of  your  area,  then  we  might  be  of  some 
use.  My  point  is,  can  you  who  are  in  the  Labour 
Union  organise  a  demand  amongst  your  friends  and 
relations  in  this  way? — That  is  a  thing  I  could  not 
definitely  say. 

129.97.  You  are  making  a  very  definite  complaint 
against  the  present  system,  and  it  seems  to  me,  if  one 
party  to  the  squabble  is  compelled  to  sell  milk  that 
the  other  party  should  do  their  part,  and  your  share 
is  to  organise  a  demand? — What  I  gather  from  you  is, 
that  if  the  labourers  organise  themselves,  and  make  a 
request  to  the  creamery  for  so  many  gallons  of  milk, 
that  it  would  be  your  intention  to  give  a  sort  of  com- 
pulsory power  to  get  the  supply. 

129.38.  Yes? — Like  all  movements  in  the  country, 
soinetimes  you  have  your  Labour  Organisation  in  good 
condition,  and  at  other  times  it  would  not  be  so  good. 

12939.  I  do  not  want  to  introduce  anything 
irrelevant,  but  I  would  like  to  know  how  far  is  the 
Labour  Association  concerned  with  practical  problems 
of  this  kind — is  it  a  political  body? — In  fact  it  is  not 
a  political  body.  It  will  follow  that  party  that  will 
do  the  most  for  it. 

12940.  Is  it  a  body  that  if  a  practical  matter  were 
brought  before  it  it  would  be  likely  to  carefully  con- 
sider that  matter? — Undoubtedly.  I  may  as  well  tell 
you,  to  show  you  that  it  is  not  a  political  body,  that 
the  Labour  Association  is  working  mostly  to  try  and 
get  cottages  for  the  labourers,  extra  half  acres,  and  for 
direct  labour  and  social  improvement. 

.  12941.  So  that  this  matter  would  come  within  your 
scope? — Quite  so. 

12942.  When  we  were  sitting  in  the  North  of  Ireland 
they  seemed  to  have  exactly  the  same  scarcity  of  milk 
in  the  labourers'  cottages,  although  there  were  no 
creameries  in  the  district  at  all.  That  has  suggested 
to  us  that  the  labouring  man's  supply  of  milk  has 
very  little  to  do  with  the  creameries;  and  it  has  got  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  growing  independence  between 
the  farmer  and  the  labou)'er? — The  custom  may  be 
different. 

12943.  The  result  is  the  same? — It  may  be.  I 
remember  when  I  was  a  child  I  often  went  to  a 
labourer's  house  and  got  a  gallon  of  milk  when  he  was 
setting  his  own  milk,  but  now  that  he  sends  it  to  the 
creamery  it  is  impossible  to  get  it  even  for  money. 

12944.  With  regard  to  the  owning  of  a  cow,  it  seems 
that  the  only  possible  way  in  which  a  labourer  could 
own  a  cow  would  be  by  joining  together  in  a  small 
association  or  society  of,  say,  a  dozen  men,  who  would 
own  two  or  three  cows  amongst  themselves,  and  who 
would  rent  the  grazing  for  these  cows  and  divide  the 
milk  up  amongst  the  members  of  the  association. 
Would  that  be  a  feasible  proposition? — Do  you  mean 
to  give  a  cow  to  one  man  and  he  would  agree  to  give 
milk  to  every  man  in  his  locality? 

12943.  Not  quite.  The  first  thing  would  be  to 
stnnmon  a  meeting  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
labourers,  and  find  out  if  they  are  short  of  milk  in 
their  district.  The  labourers  form  themselves  into  an 
association  of  ten  or  fifteen  members.  Each  of  these 
pays  up  his  share  of  whatever  they  have  to  pay,  and 
some  means  is  provided,  by  the  credit  bank  system  or 
otherwise,  to  buy  the  couple  of  cows  that  may  bo 
necessary.  These  men  own  the  cows  themselves,  and 
they  have  the  milk  at  their  own  disposal  for  their  own 
families? — It  would  be  a  very  good  thing. 

12946.  Would  it  be  workable? — I  daresay  it  would 
be  workable. 

12947.  What  is  the  area  you  speak  of — is  it  moun- 
tainous or  rich  land? — Some  of  it  is  arable  land,  some 
of  it  very  rich  land,  and  some  of  it  mountainous  land. 

12948.  Lady  Evekard. — In  one  district  in  County 
]\Ieath,  where  one  of  the  ranches  was  being  divided, 
there  was  a  certain  number  of  acres  reserved  for  the 
labourers  of  that  district.  There  were  eighteen  acres 
reserved  on  one  ranch  and  nine  labourers  graze  their 
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cows  in  common  on  it.  This  scheme  is  managed  by 
three  members  appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant? — 
A  man  having  a  labourer's  cottage,  has  he  got  any  of 
that  land? 

12949.  It  belongs  to  the  nine,  labourers,  and  the 
charges  amount  only  to  £5  17s.  6d.  for  the  half-year 
for  the  eighteen  acres.  Each  labourer  pays  29s.  a 
year,  and  for  that  he  gets  the  grazing  of  two  acres. 
The  cows  belong  to  the  labourers.  There  are  nine 
cows  and  each  man  pays  29s.  a  year  and  he  has  two 
acres'  grazing  for  his  cow. 

The  Chaiuman. — He  has  the  right  of  pasture  for  his 
cow.  Is  there  any  possibility  of  a  division  of  ranches 
in  your  district? — No. 

12950.  Is  it  a  congested  area? — No,  I  do  not  think 
it  is  a  congested  district. 

12951.  This  scheme  of  which  Lady  Everard  spoke 
is  applicable,  of  course,  where  the  land  is  being  divided 
up  by  the  Estates  Commissioners  or  the  Congested 
Districts  Board? — I  follow  you,  sir. 

12952.  It  would  hardly  be  applicable  to  any  district 
where  the  land  is  not  being  divided  by  some 
Government  authority? — Of  course,  there  is  no  good 
in  talking  about  it  now.  I  think  it  would  be  a  very 
good  thing  if  there  was  additional  land  given  with  the 
labourers'  cottages.  The  amount  of  land  given  with 
the  labourers'  cottages  is  rather  too  small,  and  if  there 
could  be  anything  like  two  or  three  acres  given  with 
the  labourer's  cottage  when  it  was  built  first  it  would 
be  a  great  matter. 

12953.  Dr.  Moouhead. — What  is  your  rate  of  wages? 
— About  12s.  a  week  without  board. 

12954.  Every  labourer  gets  12s.  a  week? — No.  He 
must  be  a  good  one  to  get  that. 

12955.  What  is  the  average  rate  of  wages? — 10s.  to 
12s. 

12956.  That  is  for  the  occupant  of  a  labourer's  cot- 
tage?— Yes,  in  constant  employment  in  the  town.  Of 
course,  there!  are  men  making  less.  There  are  men 
that  are  making  over  9s.  a  week  in  the  rural  district. 

12957.  Would  9s.  be  the  average  in  the  rural  dis- 
trict?— It  would  not  be  so  much,  about  8s. 

12958.  Would  the  8s.  include  his  maintenance?— 
He  would  get  two  meals. 

12959.  What  rent  has  he  to  pay  for  his  cottage? — It 
varies  from  9d.  to  Is.  2d.  a  week. 

12960.  For  a  house  and  an  acre  of  land? — I  have  a 
house  myself  and  half  an  acre  and  I  am  paying  Is.  a 
^^  eek  for  it. 

12961.  Do  you  keep  a  cow?— No. 

12962.  Do  you  say  that  twenty  labourers  keep  cows? 
—Yes.  -       ■  ' 

12963.  They  have  no  special  accommodation  for 
these  cows? — They  put  up  a  little  shed  of  their  own 
in  the  little  yard. 

12964.  Would  not  that  make  the  yard  very  con- 
gested?— Well,  sometimes  the  shed  might  be  put  up  in 
the  half  acre. 

12965.  Is  it  sometimes  a  lean-to  at  the  back  of  the 
wall? — They  may  raise  the  side  of  the  wall  and  put 
up  a  few  boards  and  cover  them  with  corrugated  iron. 

12966.  These  sheds  are  put  up  by  the  labourers 
themselves  ? — Yes. 

12967.  I  take  it  that  they  are  pretty  primitive  and 
not  comfortable? — They  are  fine  and  airy. 

12968.  Would  there  be  much  room? — I  think  anyone 
who  would  keep  a  cow  would  provide  room  enough. 
They  roof  the  shed  with  corrugated  .iron. 

12969.  Is  the  Dairies  Order  enforced  in  your  dis- 
trict?— Yes,  sir. 

12970.  Is  there  much  tuberculosis  in  your  district? 
— I  did  not  hear  of  many  cases.  Our  veterinary  in- 
spector in  the  town  of  Kanturk  is  also  veterinary  in- 
spector for  the  County  Council,  and  he  goes  through 
the  places  in  the  rural  district. 

12971.  Mr.  Campbell. — Does  the  veterinary  inspec- 
tor inspect  the  labourers'  cowhouses? — Yes. 

12972.  Does  he  pass  them  all? — He  sends  in  his  re- 
port. 

12973.  You  must  be  aware  whether  these  labourers 
who  own  cows  are  selling  milk  or  not.  You  must 
know  that.  Do  any  of  these  twenty  labourers  who  are 
keeping  cows  sell  milk  to  other  labourers? — There  are 
some  of  them  that  would  send  milk  to  the  creamery. 

12974.  So  that  a  labourer  who  has  a  cow  would  send 
milk  to  the  creamery? — A  few.  Do  not  take  me  as 
saying  that  there  would  be  twenty  cows  all  the  year 
round.    I  am  talking  only  of  the  winter  time. 

12975.  The  surplus  milk  is  sent  to  the  creamery — 
is  that  so? — Yes. 
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12976.  And  they  have  been  inspected  by  the  veteri- 
nary inspector"? — He  is  supposed  to  do  it. 

12977.  And  you  have  not  heard  whether  any  excep- 
tion has  been  taken  to  the  accommodation  provided 
for  the  cow? — No. 

12978.  To  the  best  of  your  knowledge  the  conditions 
are  satisfactory? — Certainly.  I  do  not  see  Mhy  a  la- 
bourer could  not  put  uj)  a  shed  as  good  as  another 
man.  It  is  not  the  putting  of  the  shed  that  is  the 
bother  but  the  getting  of  the  cow. 

12979.  Is  it  not  very  strange  that  these  labourers  do 
not  sell  milk  to  their  neighbours? — I  daresay  they 
M'ould.  The  labourer  might  give  it  to  one  man  and 
not  to  another.    Labourers  have  their  own  tiffs. 

12980.  The  Chairman. — They  are  human  nature? — 
les,  we  are  all  built  of  claj-. 

12981.  Mr.  Campbell. — Do  you  know  farmers  that 
reserve  milk  for  their  own  labourers? — Yes. 

12982.  How  much  milk  would  a  labourer  get? — A 
pint  or  a  quart,  according  to  the  size  of  his  family. 

12983.  Is  the  quantity  increased  as  the  family  in- 
creases?— Yes. 

12984.  Wliat  wages  are  usually  given  to  that  man 
who  gets  milk  in  return  for  his  labour? — He  might, 


say,  get  5s.  6d.  or  Os.  a  week  and,  say,  a  quart  of 
milk,  a  house,  and  a  ton  of  coal.  I  am  giving  now 
about  the  best  terms  given  to  labourers. 

12985.  Is  that  labourer  getting  very  scarce  who 
works  on  these  terms? — Yes.  The  farmers  in  general 
now  have  done  away  with  the  ordinary  weekly  work- 
ing man.  They  have  gone  in  to  the  servant  boy  sys- 
tem. You  will  see  a  farmer  now  where  there  were 
four  or  five  men  working  before  on  the  farm  with  a 
house,  only  having  servant  boys  now.  You  know  there 
is  not  now  so  much  agriculture  in  our  locality  as  there 
was  formerly. 

12986.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  the  farmer  is 
not  employing  the  labouring  man  now,  but  only  boys? 
— The  land  in  our  locality  has  gone  into  the  dairying 
system. 

12987.  But  he  has  to  employ  labouring  men? — They 
have  to  employ  labouring  men  sometimes.  Saving  the 
hay,  and  in  the  spring. 

12988.  He  is  not  employed  regularly  on  the  farm? — 
Some  are.    I  am  speaking  in  the  general  sense. 

12989.  The  tendency  is  to  do  away  with  that  class 
of  labour? — Yes. 
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12990.  The  Chairman. — I  understand  you  are  also 
connected  with  the  Land  and  Labour  Association  in 
the  County  Cork? — Yes,  sir. 

12991.  What  is  the  district  in  which  you  reside? — 
South  Cork — Bandon  division. 

12992.  Are  there  creameries  in  that  district? — There 
are  some  creameries. 

12993.  Is  there  a  scarcity  of  milk  amongst  the  la- 
bouring population? — Undoubtedly  there  is. 

12994.  Is  it  greater  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago? — 
It  is  much  greater. 

12995.  To  what  causes  do  you  attribute  the  increase 
in  scarcity? — I  would  attribute  it  a  good  deal  to  the 
prevalence  of  creameries.  As  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  before  the  creamery  system  was  established 
in  that  part  of  the  country,  it  was  easy  enough  for 
labourers  to  get  milk.  That  is  my  general  observation 
of  things  as  they  are  occurring. 

12996-7.  From  your  own  knowledge,  do  you  know 
that  to  be  a  fact  and  do  you  recollect  a  period  when  it 
was  possible  for  labourers  to  get  a  milk  supply  all  the 
year  round? — Y'es.  I  remember  them  to  get  plenty  of 
milk  under  the  old  system. 

12998.  That  raises  the  question  I  asked  the  last  wit- 
ness— do  you  think  the  provision  of  the  independent 
home  for  the  labourer  has  in  any  way  alienated  the 
sympathy  of  his  employer  from  him,  and  made  the 
farmer  indifferent  as  to  the  labourer's  sujjply  of  milk? 
— In  a  measure. 

12999.  To  a  considerable  extent?— No.  Not  to  the 
same  extent  as  the  creameries. 

13000.  You  don't  consider  it  one  of  the  main  factors 
which  has  led  up  to  the  diminished  supply? — I  don't. 

13001.  How  many  labourers'  cottages  are  there  in 
the  Bandon  Union? — I  cannot  tell  you  that. 

13002.  Is  there  a  greater  difficulty  for  the  occupants 
of  labourers'  cottages  in  getting  milk  than  for  labourers 
residing  in  cabins  on  farms  where  they  work? — I  be- 
lieve there  is.  The  labourer  who  lives  in  the  farmer's 
house  under  the-  old  system  makes  the  old  agreement 
with  him,  and  under  the  old  system  it  was  generally 
arranged  that  the  labourer  would  get  milk,  sour  and 
sweet.  He  cannot  now  get  sour  milk  on  account  of 
the  creamery. 

13008.  The  butter-making  is  not  carried  on? — No. 

13004.  Is  porridge  used  by  the  labouring  population 
for  their  children? — Not  very  much,  I  think. 

13005.  Is  the  scarcity  of  milk  in  any  degree  respon- 
sible for  that? — I  should  say  so,  because  porridge  is  not 
much  good  without  milk. 

13006.  Have  you  thought  of  any  scheme  whereby  it 
would  be  possible  to  improve  or  increase  the  milk 
supply  to  the  labouring  population  in  your  district? — 
We  have  discussed  that  matter  in  the  Association  and 
at  the  meeting  specially  called  to  discuss  it,  and  the 
labourers  there  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
would  be  no  way  of  supplying  them  with  milk  except 
giving  them  a  cow.  I  have  listened  to  several  sug- 
gestions thrown  out  by  members  of  the  Commission 
M-ith  regard  to  supplying  the  labourers  from  creameries, 
but  I  don't  think  they  will  work.      It  has  not  been 


made  plain  how  to  manage  in  the  case  of  a  number 
of  men,  and  how  they  would  distribute  the  milk.  I 
am  afraid  there  would  be  a  great  collision  about  the 
distribution  of  the  milk,  and,  so  far  as  the  creameries 
are  concerned,  I  don't  think  they  would  give  milk 
unless  they  are  compelled. 

13007.  I  see  that  it  was  suggested  at  the  meeting  to 
which  you  refer,  that  there  should  be  what  is  described 
as  "  milk-stations,"  where  a  farmer  would  supply  milk 
to  a  certain  area  at  Id.  a  pint.  How  far  do  you  think 
that  scheme  would  be  possible  or  practicable? — My 
idea  would  be  that,  if  it  would  be  possible,  milk 
stations  should  be  arranged  and  the  milk  would  be  sent 
round  to  the  labourers,  and  not  to  have  the  labourers 
go  towards  the  milk. 

13008.  — Mr.  Wilson. — Does  not  the  labourer  have  to 
go  to  the  shop  to  buy  every  other  article  he  needs? — 
Certainly. 

13009.  Why  should  there  be  a  distinction  made  in 
favour  of  milk? — I  do  not  know.  If  this  Commission 
cannot  help  things  along,  things  will  be  in  a  bad  way. 

13010.  I  have  not  made  myself  clear,  apparently. 
The  suggestion  was  taken  from  the  report  of  a  meeting 
which  you  enclosed  with  your  precis  of  evidence  that 
there  should  be  a  milk  depot  in  connection  with  either 
the  creamery  or  the  farmer,  where  the  labourer  can 
go  to  buy? — That  was  discussed  at  the  meeting,  but 
it  was  decided  that  it  would  not  be  practicable  unless 
the  milk  was  sent  round. 

13011.  Your  point  was  that  the  milk  should  be  sent 
to  the  houses? — Yes.  Take  up  a  farm  of  land  com- 
pulsorily  and  make  a  station  on  it.  Everyone  can  get 
milk  then. 

13012.  If  there  is  to  be  a  permanent  and  efficient 
supply  of  milk  there  must  be  something  like  that 
done? — I  fancy  so. 

13013.  The  Chaieman. — Would  you  think  it  possible 
for  the  District  Council,  say,  to  make  an  arrangement 
that  a  certain  farmer  in  a  certain  district  should  de- 
liver milk  over  a  given  area  at  a  fixed  price,  with  a 
guaranteed  output?  Would  it  be  possible,  say,  for  the 
Bandon  District  Council  to  make  an  arrangement  with 
six  or  eight  dairy  farmers,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  de- 
liver milk  over  a  certain  radius  to  the  labouring  popu- 
lation, at  a  fixed  price? — I  don't  think  that  it  would 
if  it  was  left  to  themselves. 

13014.  You  miss  my  point.  What  I  want  to  know 
from  you  is  this — would  it  be  possible  for  the  District 
Council  to  say  to  a  farmer,  "  If  you  distribute  twenty 
gallons  of  milk  over  an  area  that  we  will  point  out  to 
you  at  a  fixed  price,  we  will  become  responsible  for  the 
payment  to  you  on  tickets  which  will  be  distributed 
to  the  people  who  are  consumers  "? — I  think  it  would 
be  possible,  if  the  price  would  be  a  better  inducement 
to  the  farmer  than  the  creameries  give. 

13015.  You  think  it  comes  to  the  question  of  a  com- 
mercial undertaking — something  that  would  pay  the 
farmer  better  than  the  creamery? — Yas,  that  would 
be  the  only  way  to  induce  the  farmers. 
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13016.  Naturally  they  would  need  a  higher  price  to 
distribute  railk  iu  small  quantities  over  a  large 
area  than  to  give  it  in  bulk  at  one  particular  centre, 
such  as  a  creamery? — Certainly. 

13017.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  make 
such  an  arrangement  as  that.  We  all  know  that  the 
difficulty  with  regard  to  the  labouring  population  is 
that  the  demand  is  fitful — they  may  have  money  at 
the  beginning  of  the  week  and  at  the  end  of  the  week 
they  may  be  short? — That  is  so. 

13018.  It  is  obvious  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
guarantee  a  daily  supply  when  two  or  three  days  of 
tlie  week  the  supply  might  be  left  on  the  purveyor's 
hands,  and  it  is  only  by  giving  a  guarantee  to  vendors 
for  seven  days  of  the  week  that  you  can  ensure-  a 
constant  delivery  over  a  given  area? — The  only  answer 
I  can  give  you  is  that  if  it  were  made  a  commercial 
transaction  by  which  the  farmers  would  realise  more  on 
their  produce  than  they  realise  at  the  creamery,  it 
would  be  an  inducement  to  them ;  but  I  cannot  say  for 
certain  if  they  would  do  it. 

13019.  I  am  suggesting  this  to  you  as  one  of  the 
means  whereby  the  milk  might  be  supplied  to  a  rural 
district.  I  want  to  know  your  opinion  upon  such  a 
scheme  and,  if  you  disapprove,  what  you  would  suggest 
instead? — I  think  the  scheme  would  be  very  good.  I 
consider  it  is  a  good  suggestion,  and  I  consider  that 
any  suggestion  or  any  arrangement  that  would  be  made 
by  which  milk  could  be  supplied  to  the  labourers  would 
be  a  good  one. 

13020.  Eemcmber,  I  don't  suggest  that  the  milk- 
man should  call  at  the  door  of  every  labourer's  cottage, 
but  that  he  should  go  over  certain  roads  in  a  particular 
district  and  let  the  people  get  their  sujjply  from  the 
cart? — I  think  that  would  be  an  admirable  idea — I 
think  it  would  be  better  than  the  one  I  was  thinking 
of — forming  stations  and  taking  land  compulsorily,  and 
working  it  as  a  commercial  transaction  and  sending  the 
milk  around. 

13021.  I  would  suggest  that  it  is  a  more  practical 
scheme  than  yours  because  it  would  ensure  delivery 
over  a  larger  area,  and  that  is  the  difficulty  that  has 
to  be  met? — I  believe  that  is  a  very  good  suggestion. 

13022.  The  milk  station  would  only  supply  the  dis- 
trict in  its  vicinity,  but  in  the  scheme  I  contemplate 
a  milk  gig  would  be  driven  around  certain  districts? — 
That  is  what  I  thought  of  in  regard  to  the  milk  station. 

13023.  That  is  what  you  had  in  contemplation? — 
Yes:  that  milk  should  be  sent  around  from  the  milk 
stations,  have  the  land  acquired  compulsorily,  that  you 
pay  a  man  in  charge  of  the  farm,  and  that  it  should 
be  worked  as  a  commercial  transaction,  that  those  who 
wanted  milk  should  be  supplied  around  the  district, 
and  that  what  was  made  over  and  above  the  working 
expenses  would  be  used  to  liquidate  the  capital  that 
would  be  invested  iu  the  enterprise. 

13024.  Mr.  Wilson. — What  would  you  do  with  the 
losses? — I  don't  know.  That  should  be  considered 
before  you  took  up  the  scheme. 

13025.  The  Chairman. — Would  you  think  it  legiti- 
mate to  meet  the  losses  through  the  rates? — I  would 
not  like  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  rates.  It  is 
very  unpopular  to  suggest  increasing  rates. 

13026.  It  has  got  to  be  met  some  way ;  either  from 
the  Imperial  Treasury  or  from  the  local  rates? — I  think 
that  it  should  be  got  from  the  Imperial  funds.  The 
workingmen  at  present  in  the  country  are  paying  very 
heavy  rates.  They  are  paying  rates  from  7s.  to  12s. 
for  their  cottages.    That  is  an  enormous  rate. 

13027.  That  is  a  local  rate?— Yes. 

13028.  But  all  the  same  they  are  citizens  of  the 
State  and  have  a  right  to  benefit  from  the  State. 
Supposing  there  was  a  loss — that  might  possibly  arise 
— do  you  think  that  it  would  be  a  legitimate  expendi- 
ture of  public  money — I  use  the  words  "  public 
money  "  advisedly,  so  as  not  to  confine  it  either  to 
rates  or  Imperial  funds — to  defray  any  loss  that  might 
arise? — I  do.  I  consider  it  certainly  should  be  done, 
because  I  consider  that  there  is  a  want  of  milk  to  the 
great  body  of  workers,  and  that  that  will  tend  to  na- 
tional degeneration,  to  the  loss  of  the  nation. 

13029.  An  enfeebled  population? — Yes. 

13030.  That  will  be  a  burden  on  the  rates  when  they 
come  to  man's  and  woman's  estate? — Yes.  I  consider 
that  there  is  no  greater  national  asset  than  a  healthy 
body  of  working  people. 

13031.  With  regard  to  the  scarcity  of  milk  in  your 
district,  does  the  condition  described  by  the  last  'wit- 


ness apply  to  your  district? — Yes.  I  have  listened  to 
his  evidence,  and  I  would  like  to  endorse  everything 
he  has  said. 

13032.  I  wanted  to  know  how  far  the  view  he  ex- 
pressed with  regard  to  the  North  Cork  Division  applies 
to  Bandon? — It  applies  iu  the  same  way,  except  that 
there  are  not  so  many  creameries  in  the  Bandon  dis- 
trict as  there  are,  I  think,  in  his  district. 

13033.  Are  there  many  occupants  of  labourers'  cot- 
tages in  your  division  keeping  cows? — No,  not  many. 

13034.  About  what  proportion? — I  would  say  that 
the  proportion  stated  by  the  last  witness  would  be 
about  the  same  proportion  in  my  district. 

13035.  Four  or  five  per  cent.? — Hardly  that. 

13036.  Are  the  cows  kept  continuously  by  these  occu- 
pants, or  only  for  one  season? — They  are  onlj'  kept  by 
those  who  are  very  independent.  When  they  find  that 
they  are  in  a  pitiable  state  for  want  of  milk,  they  buy 
a  cow. 

13037.  Can  they  get  grazing  for  the  cow? — As  a 
general  rule  they  don't  get  grazing — they  graze  on  the 
roads,  and  on  the  by-roads  and  on  their  own  acre. 

13038.  Is  it  that  they  don't  look  for  the  grazing,  or 
is  it  that  it  is  not  available? — It  is  not  available  ex- 
cept in  very  rare  instances. 

13039.  There  are  not  many  large  landholders  who 
\\ould  give  the  labourer  the  grazing  for  the  summer 
season  for  a  fixed  sum? — No. 

13040.  You  don't  know  of  any  labourer  who  has  had 
that  privilege? — No. 

13041.  We  had  evidence  that  it  has  been  done  in 
other  counties? — A  labourer  may  sometimes  get  the 
privilege  of  leaving  his  cow  run  into  the  lands  for  a 
short  time.  I  have  known  large  farmers  to  allow  a 
labourer  to  run  his  cow  into  the  worst  part  of  the 
land. 

13042.  He  didn't  charge  for  that? — No,  and  he  could 
turn  the  cow  out  at  any  time. 

13043.  What  becomes  of  the  surplus  milk  of  the 
cows  that  are  kept  by  the  labourers  in  your  district — 
is  it  sent  to  the  creamery? — It  would  be  sent  to  the 
creamery  if  they  happened  to  buy  a  new  milch  cow, 
but  if  it  was  a  stripper  all  that  milk  would  be  used  iu 
the  family.  I  saw  a  labom-er  having  a  new  milch  cow, 
and  that  labourer  sent  portion  of  the  milk  to  the 
creamery — what  was  spared  of  it. 

13044.  Do  these  labourers  ever  sell  milk  retail  to 
their  neighbours? — I  don't  know  whether  they  do  so 
or  not.    I  think  they  would  sell  it. 

13045.  Is  it  a  custom,  supposing  a  man  lived  in  a 
district  and  had  a  dozen  neighbours  around  him,  would 
that  man  supply  a  quart  or  a  pint  of  milk  to  any  per- 
son sending  to  him  for  it? — I  cannot  tell  you;  I  don't 
know.  Only  one  labourer  in  several  miles  might  have 
a  cow. 

13046.  I  quite  agree,  but  would  it  be  the  custom  for 
that  man  to  retail  his  milk  to  other  labourers  who 
needed  it? — It  is  not  the  custom  to  retail  it  round.  I 
have  known  only  one  or  two  cases,  but  it  is  not  the 
custom. 

13047.  Mr.  Campbeij,. — Is  there  any  sentimental  ob- 
jection to  selling  milk  to  their  neighbours? — By  the 
labourers? 

13048.  Yes — one  labourer  selling  to  another? — No. 
In  all  my  district,  I  did  not  know  more  than  two 
labourers  who  bought  cows  for  a  little  time. 

13049.  Lady  Everahd. — Y'^ou  say  that  the  cows  are 
not  grazed  in  your  district? — No. 

13050.  Do  none  of  the  labourers  or  small  farmers 
take  grazing  for  the  summer  mouths  for  their  cows? — 
The  labourers  take  it  from  the  farmers? 

13051.  Y'es. — It  is  not  the  rule  at  all  to  give  it  to 
them.  Farmers  don't  let  any  land  they  have.  Every 
farmer  considers  that  it  would  be  a  disparagement  to 
let  any  of  his  land  like  that. 

13052.  But  he  may  let  it  for  grazing  for  six  months? 
— It  is  not  done  in  our  district. 

13053.  There  is  none  of  that  in  your  district?— No. 

13054.  What  price  is  new  milk  retailed  at  by  the 
creameries? — I  don't  know.  I  think  there  is  very 
little  retailed  in  my  district. 

13055.  Are  there  co-operative  creameries  in  your  dis- 
trict, or  proprietary  creameries? — There  is  a  co-opera- 
tive creamery  -abo\it  three  miles  from  me.  As  far  as  I 
know,  they  don't  retail  new  milk. 

13056.  Have  you  ever  known  the  creameries  to  be 
asked  to  do  it?— I  have  not  known  them  to  be  asked, 
but  I  believe  that  if  the  people  felt  that  the  creameries 
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v/ould  be  inclined  to  sell  it,  they  would  ask  for  it. 
But  the  general  impression  is  that  the  creameries  are 
not  kept  up  for  selling  new  milk. 

13057.  Mr.  Campbell. — How  far  do  you  think  a 
labouier  might  be  tairly  entitled  to  go  for  his  milk 
supply.  You  rather  object  to  a  labourer  going  any  dis- 
tance?— I  don't  object  to  a  short  distance. 

13058.  How  far  do  you  say? — A  quarter  of  a  mile 
:vould  be  too  long. 

13059.  Don't  you  think  a  mile  would  not  be  serious 
for  his  children? — I  believe  so. 

13060.  A  short  mile? — A  mile  is  a  mile. 

13061.  There  are  two  miles.  There  is  the  short  mile 
and  the  long  mile? — The  Irish  mile  is  longer  than  the 
English  mile. 

13062.  You  think  a  short  mile  would  be  too  far? — 
Yes. 

13063.  I  presume  that  the  labourer  has  grown  up 
children  that  would  go  for  it? — I  would  say  that  a  mile 
would  be  rather  too  far. 

13064.  Do  you  endorse  what  the  previous  witness 
said  Mith  regard  to  goats? — Goats  would  not  be  at  all 
advisable  as  a  means  of  supplying  milk. 

13065.  Have  you  not  a  good  word  for  the  goat  at 
all? — I  would  have  if  we  had  not  such  an  anxiety  for 
planting  and  gardening — if  there  was  not  so  much 
anxiety  amongst  the  labourers  to  have  nice  little  gar- 
dens in  connection  with  their  cottages.  They  have 
been  encouraged  to  plant  trees  and  shrubs,  and  if  they 
got  a  goat  they  won't  get  a  prize  for  keeping  their  cot- 
tages nicely.  If  they  had  a  goat  there  would  be  no 
chance  of  getting  that  prize.  If  you  encourage  one 
thing  you  discourage  another. 

13066.  So  that  the  prize  scheme  has  that  disadvan- 
tage ? — Yes. 

13067.  It  is  destroying  the  goat?— Yes.  Two  la- 
bourers very  often  live  in  cottages  built  together  and 
they  would  never  agree  if  they  had  goats. 

13068.  Who  owns  all  the  goats  that  one  sees  along 
the  road  side? — The  labo\u-ers  keep  some  of  them — but 
they  are  the  labourers  that  have  no  trees  or  shrubs 
around  their  cottages. 

13069.  Have  you  any  experience  of  goats? — A  little. 

13070.  "What  is  the  best  yield  that  a  goat  can  give? 
— I  know  some  goats  I  kept  you  would  get  two  pints 
of  milk  from. 

13071.  How  long  would  she  milk? — Six  months. 

13072.  That   was  not   very  good? — No;    but  some 
won't  milk  a  f)int. 

13073.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  hand- 
feed  the  goat  profitably — tether  it  and  not  to  allow  it  to 
stray? — I  don't  know  that  you  could  do  it  profitably. 

13074.  Supposing  you  had  a  better  breed  of  goat. 
You  know  perfectly  well  that  in  some  countries  people 
live  upon  goat's  milk,  and  all  this  difficulty  is  got  over 
by  means  of  good  goats.  Do  you  think  that  that  would 
be  a  scheme  that  would  bo  favourably  considered  by 
the  labourers? — No,  it  would  not. 

13075.  You  don't  think  so?— No. 

13076.  Why?— The    trespass    would    be    the  great 
thing. 

13077.  I  am  presuming  that  the  goat  would  be 
tethered  and  housed  and  hand-fed? — I  don't  know.  I 
would  not  approve  of  the  system  at  all.  You  won't 
have  sour  milk,  which  would' be  useful,  from  the  goat. 
You  won't  have  a  bit  of  butter. 

13078.  Lady  Everard. — You  will  have  butter,  be- 
cause I  have  tasted  butter  from  goat's  milk? — Our 
general  impression  was  that  goat's  butter  was  very  bad 
and  sheep's,  too. 

13079.  You  also  can  make  cheese  from  goat's  milk? 
■ — That  may  be  so. 

13080.  Mr.  Campbell.— Is  there  any  sentimental  ob- 
jection to  keeping  goats?— No,  except  that  they  are 
trespassers. 

13081.  I  consider  it  possible  to  get  over  the  trespass 
by  keeping  them  tethered  or  in  the  house? — I  don't 
know  that  animals  kept  inside  would  be  as  good  as 
animals  allowed  out. 

13082.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — X>n  you  know  at 
what  price  farmers  sell  their  milk  to  the  "creamery? — 
Something  about  4^d.  I  speak  subject  to  correction 
because  I  don't  sell  milk  myself. 

13083.  I  only  want  your  impression.  Are  not  there 
some  small  farmers  in  your  district — men  with  two, 
three,  four  and  five  cows? — There  are  some  of  them. 

13084.  Would  it  not  be  more  profitable  for  these  men 
to  sell  their  milk  to  those  who  live  within  half  a  mile 
ai'ound.      There  might  be  twenty  labourers'  cottages 


within  half  a  mile  radius,  and  if  the  farmers  sold  the 
milk  at  Id.  a  pint  they  would  get  Bd.  a  gallon,  and 
that  would  be  more  profitable  than  sending  it  to  the 
creamery? — That  has  been  open  to  them  all  the  tinie^ 
and  why  didn't  they  do  it? 

13085.  Can  you  tell  me  why  they  don't  do  it — be- 
cause that  would  seem  to  be  a  profitable  trade  in  com- 
parison with  the  price  they  get  at  the  creamery? — I 
cannot  tell  you  why  they  don't  do  it.  Of  course,  if 
they  only  get  4M.  a  gallon  in  the  creamery  they  get 
back  the  separated  milk  for  feeding  pigs.  BesideSr 
the  system  of  selling  milk  in  pennyworths  is  very 
troublesome.  I  know  that  labourers  have  been  asking 
for  milk  and  cannot  get  it. 

13086.  It  would  save  the  cost  of  sending  the  milk  to 
the  creamery  if  the  farmers  sold  it  in  their  homes? — 
Yes,  there  is  a  little  cost,  of  course;  but  they  get  their 
money  in  bulk  from  the  creamery  and  that  is  different 
from  getting  the  pennies  and  the  trouble  of  making 
up  small  accounts. 

13087.  Mr.  Wilson. — In  the  report  of  the  meeting 
which  you  have  forwarded  with  j'our  precis  of  evidence 
it  is  stated,  "  It  was  decided  to  suggest  to  the  Vice- 
Regal  Commission  the  necessity  of  supplying  each 
labourer  with  a  cow  "? — Yes. 

13088.  That  is  the  proposal  you  are  here  to  support? 
— That  is  the  decision  that  the  labourers  came  to  at 
that  meeting. 

13089.  Let  us  suppose  that  this  were  done,  would  it 
solve  the  problem? — I  think  it  would. 

13090.  In  the  first  instance,  when  the  cow  is  in  her 
full  flush  of  milk,  she  would  give  more  milk  than  would 
be  required? — Yes,  certainly. 

13091.  Well,  what  would  be  done  with  the  surplus. 
From  your  o^yn  evidence  it  would  go  to  the  creamery? 
— I  suppose  so. 

13092.  -  She  would  give  milk  during  her  lactation 
period  and  then  run  dry? — Yes. 

13093.  Where  is  the  labourer  and  his  family  going 
to  get  milk  then? — I  cannot  tell  you. 

13094.  But  this  is  your  own  solution  of  the  problem? 
— It  is  not  my  solution.  I  did  not  agree  with  that. 
What  I  considered  was  the  best  solution  would  be  to 
give  the  labourers  three  acres  and  a  cow,  and  I  don't 
think  the  matter  will  be  solved  until  they  get  that. 
Then  there  will  be  no  friction. 

13095.  The  decision  arrived  at  at  your  meeting  was, 
"  To  suggest  to  the  Vice-Regal  Commission  the  neces- 
sity of  supplying  each  labourer  with  a  cow;  and  it  was 
also  decided  that  a  delegate  from  each  branch  of  the 
Irish  Land  and  Labour  Association  should  attend  the 
Commission  and  give  evidence  and  the  Chairman  (Mr. 
Cummins)  as  representative  of  the  District  Com- 
mittee." This  paragraph  was  sent  forward  by  your 
branch,  and  I  want  to  find  out  how  the  solution  put 
forward  woidd  solve  the  problem? — I  knew  that  diffi- 
culty was  there;  bvit  the  labourers  themselves  would 
be  satisfied  if  they  had  a  cow.  It  would  not  be  more 
than  threft  months  that  there  would  be  a  shortage,  and 
there  might  be  different  times  of  calving. 

13096.  What  is  to  prevent  you  carrying  out  the 
scheme  on  voluntary  lines? — The  difficulty  in  getting 
the  money  for  the  cow. 

13097.  Are  there  any  credit  banks  in  your  neigh- 
bourhood ? — No . 

13098.  Why  go  for  a  free  grant  from  the  State  if  it 
is  open  to  you  to  do  it  yourself  on  your  own  initiative? 
— We  have  not  the  grant.  Is  it  the  Land  and  Labour 
Association  should  supply  it? 

13099.  I  am  speaking  of  the  individual  labourers- 
It  seems  to  me  to  be  open  to  them  to  raise  money  and 
rent  whatever  grass  was  wanted  and  to  supply  all  the 
milk  that  is  wanted  in  the  countryside  without  State 
interference  at  all? — I  think  the  labourers  would  be 
satisfied.  Generally,  they  would  be  satisfied  if  the 
money  would  be  forthcoming  to  carry  out  that  scheme- 
The  labourers  know  that  they  should  be  helped;  but 
they  don't  know  the  scope  of  your  Commission,  or 
what  you  mean  at  all  by  it,  except  that  they  believed 
that  there  was  some  effort  made  to  help  them  to  get 
a  sufficient  supply  of  milk.  They  approved  of  that 
suggestion  generally  about  the  cow.  I  had  my  doubts 
as  to  how  it  could  be  managed.  I  was  only  chairman 
of  the  meeting,  and  the  whole  body  discussed  the 
matter,  and  they  thought  that  that  would  be  the  sys- 
tem that  would  be  likely  to  cause  the  least  friction — 
that  there  would  be  friction  in  regard  to  other  sugges- 
tions— the  suggestion  that  the  creameries  should  sup- 
ply milk,  or  that  there  would  be  a  supply  by  a  number' 
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of  men  combining  together.  How  would  it  be  dis- 
tributed; would  the  people  have  to  go  to  the  creamery? 
— There  would  bo  friction  there.  I  would  not  fall  in 
with  that  idea  at  all.  You  must  avoid  friction  in  order 
to  make  the  system  efficient. 

13100.  I  am  afraid  we  will  have  to  go  to  another 
world,  then? — You  may. 

13101.  The  driving  force  that  would  tend  to  get  over 
that  little  friction  would  be  the  crying  necessity? — ■ 
There  is  a  crying  necessity. 

13102.  What  I  wanted  to  find  out  is  this  :  your  As- 
sociation put  forward  a  definite  scheme  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  milk  supply — to  supply  each  labourer 
with  a  cow;  and  so  far  as  I  have  gone,  I  have  been 
unable  to  find  in  what  way  your  Association  considers 
that  would  solve  the  problem  of  the  deficiency  of  milk, 
because  if  the  labourer  had  a  cow  he  would  have  too 
much  milk  at  one  time  and  the  surplus  would  go  to  the 
creamery,  and  when  his  cow  was  dry  he  would  be  in 
the  same  position  as  he  is  at  present? — They  might 
arrange  that  the  cows  would  be  coming  into  calf  at 
certain  periods. 

13103.  It  would  mean  two  cows? — No.  If  one  man 
had  his  cow  calving  in  one  season  and  another  man 
had  another,  they  could  arrange  to  supply  each  other. 
]\Iy  idea  as  to  the  solution  would  be  the  idea  that  has 
been  expressed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission. 

13104.  Your  body  put  forward  a  concrete  and  de- 
finite scheme  for  this  Commission  to  consider,  and  I 
wanted  an  opportunity  of  making  it  perfectly  clear 
what  the  scheme  was,  and  whether  it  was  a  workable 
one. 

Dr.  MooRHEAD. — Would  a  goat,  do  you  think,  sup- 
ply the  deficiency  during  the  period  that  the  cow  was 
dry? — I  should  think  so. 

13105.  The  goat  would  tide  over  that  period? — Yes. 

13106.  Is  there  any  accommodation  in  connection 
with  the  present  labourer's  cottage  suitable  for  housing 
a  cow? — Well,  I  don't  think  so.  I  don't  think  they 
build  any  accommodation  for  a  cow. 

13107.  The  yards  are  rather  small?— Yes. 

13108.  And  the  sanitary  accommodation  is  jambed 
up  alongside  the  door? — Yes. 
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13109.  And  it  would  be  an  unsuitable  place  for  a 
cow? — I  would  not  consider  it  unsuitable. 

13110.  Would  it  not  be  better  if  they  put  up  a  shed 
outside  the  yard? — Yes;  in  a  little  corner  of  the  acre. 

13111.  What  is  the  general  rate  of  wages  in  your 
district  for  labourers? — About  8s.  a  week. 

13112.  Does  that  include  the  keep    of  the  men? — 
Yes. 

13133.  What  rent  do  they  pay  for  the  cottages? — Is. 
a  week. 

13114.  Is  that  for  a  cottage  and  an  acre  of  land? — 
Yes. 

13115.  They  till   the  acre? — They    do,  sometimes. 
Sometimes  they  put  it  into  corn. 

13116.  Then  they  would  have  to  get  the  grass  of  the 
cows  somewhere  else? — Yes. 

13117.  Is  that  accommodation  to  be  had — is  there 
grazing  to  be  had  in  the  district? — No. 

13118.  How  would  they  keep  the  cow  without  the 
grazing? — It  would  be  very  hard,  no  doubt.  Some  of 
them  say  that  they  would  try  to  keep  the  cow  and 
others  say  it  is  hard.  They  have  the  acre  in  grass 
sometimes  and  then  they  get  con-acre  for  the  manure. 
Then  they  would  have  the  acre  available  for  the  cow. 

13119.  If  you  distributed  cows  to  labourers  and  they 
had  no  grass,  would  you  not  consider  it  fatal? — It 
ought  not  to  be  too  hard  to  make  it  compulsory  on  the 
farmers  to  give  the  grass  of  a  cow  to  the  workingman, 
or  there  ought  to  be  some  acres  of  land  acquired  in 
the  district  where  five  or  six  labourers  could  graze 
their  cows  during  the  summer  months. 

13120.  If  the  grass  was  available? — Yes. 

13121.  You  say  the  grass  is  not  available? — When 
farms  are  being  sold  there  ought  to  be  portion  acquired 
for  the  purposes  of  providing  grazing  for  the  labourers. 
It  certainly  was  a  pity  that  the  labourers  did  not  get 
more  land  with  their  cottages. 

13122.  Are  there  any  ranches  in  your  district? — 
There  are  a  few  small  ones  a  distance  away  from  me, 
but  no  big  ones. 

13123.  The  Chairman. — Is  Bandon  a  congested  dis- 
trict?—No. 

13124.  And  there  is  no  division  of  lands  in  the  dis- 
trict by  the  Estates  Commissioners? — No. 
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13125.  The  Chairman. — You  are  a  member  of  the 
Land  and  Labour  Association,  and  you  represent  Kil- 
worth? — Yes. 

13126.  You  heard  the  description  given  by  two  other 
witnesses  from  other  districts  in  the  County  Cork? — 
Yes. 

13127.  How  far  does  their  evidence  apply  to  your 
district  with  regard  to  the  scarcity  of  milk? — There  is 
a  scarcity  amongst  the  labouring  population,  especially 
in  the  winter  months.  It  is  very  hard  to  get  milk  in 
the  winter  months. 

13128.  Is  that  difficulty  an  increasing  or  a  diminish- 
ing one? — Increasing,  and  for  this  reason — that  in  my 
district  we  have  established  a  system  of  direct  labour 
and  the  labourers  have  no  connection  with  the  farmers 
nnd  they  have  to  buy  their  milk. 

13129.  There  are  labourers  employed  on  the  land,  of 
course? — Yes,  but  there  are  also  direct  labourers  on 
the  roads. 

13130.  Are  not  they  men  who  were  engaged  before 
the  direct  labour  was  established  in  the  district;  are 
they  importations? — No.  They  are  young  men  who 
have  grown  up. 

13131.  But  they  occupy  a  labourer's  cottage? — Yes, 
the  majority  of  them. 

13132.  Do  they  find  a  difficulty  in  getting  milk?— 
"ies. 

13133.  Are  there  creameries  in  your  district? — Not 
in  my  parish. 

13134.  In  your  experience,  is  it  now  more  difficult 
to  procure  milk  for  the  labouring  population  than  it  was 
ten  or  twelve  years  ago? — It  is  more  difficult  now. 

13135.  To  what  caiise  do  you  attribute  that? — There 
are  more  labourers  there. 

13136.  A  larger  population? — Yes.  The  district  is 
a  prosperous  one.  In  the  village  I  come  from  there  is 
a  military  establishment  near  by.  I  have  licence  to 
speak  for  other  districts  outside  my  own.  I  held  a 
meeting  of  the  North-east  Cork  Land  and  Labour  As- 
sociation and  I  had  the  views  of  the  members  who  at- 
tended. 


13137.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  whatever  you 
have  to  say.  What  conditions  prevail  in  other  parts  of 
the  district  for  which  you  are  authorised  to  speak? — 
There  are  creameries  in  the  majority  of  the  other  dis- 
tricts— in  Glanworth,  Fermoy,  Castle  Lyons,  and 
Ballynoe.  The  outside  districts,  with  the  exception  of 
Fermoy  and  Kil worth,  did  not  complain  too  much  of 
want  of  milk.  There  is  a  want  of  milk  there  in  the 
winter  months. 

13138.  It  is  not  a  want  that  extends  over  the  whole 
year? — Not  an  urgent  one.  In  the  winter  months  the 
milk  is  scarce  and  the  labourers  find  it  very  hard  to 
get  it. 

13139.  There  are  dairy  farmers  around  Kilworth? — 
They  are  all  dairy  farmers. 

13140.  Do  they  not  sell  milk  to  the  labourers? — Yes. 
My  impression  is  that  the  best  way  out  of  the  difficulty 
is  to  establish  milk  depots  in  the  different  districts — 
to  get  a  farmer  to  supply  milk  if  he  got  a  guarantee  to 
be  paid  by  a  Local  Authority  such  as  the  District 
Council.  He  should  send  the  milk  to  the  depots  and 
let  the  labourers  come  for  it. 

13141.  How  far  do  you  think  it  would  be  reasonable 
to  expect  a  labourer  to  send  for  his  milk  supply? — If 
it  could  be  possible,  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  make 
a  bargain  with  a  farmer  in  a  locality  such  as  a  town- 
land  or  two,  and  give  the  labourer  a  book  and  let  him 
go  to  that  farmer,  and  let  the  book  be  checked  by  an 
Inspector  and  the  milk  examined. 

13142.  Do  you  contemplate  that  the  labourers  should 
send  their  own  messengers  to  those  milk  depots  and 
carry  away  the  milk? — Yes. 

13143.  What  area  would  the  depot  serve? — A  depot 
would  be  very  liandy  indeed  inside  in  the  village.  But 
it  would  be  very  hard  to  expect  the  labourers  to  go  into 
the  villages. 

13144.  How  far  would  you  expect  them  to  go? — 
Between  half  a  mile  and  a  mile  would  not  be  too  far ; 
but  in  the  winter  months  a  mile  would  be  too  far. 

13145.  You  could  not  alter  the  distance  in  the  winter 
months  as  compared  with  the  summer? — No.  • 
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13146.  Mr,  O'Beien. — How  far  do  the  children  go  to 
school? — Some  of  them  two  miles. 

13147.  Miss  McNeill. — A  depot  near  the  school  would 
he  a  fairly  useful  thing? — It  would  be  unsatisfactory. 

13148.  The  Chairman. — For  what  reason? — Children 
are  irresponsible  people  after  all.  Some  of  them  might 
go  home  with  their  bottles  broken. 

13149.  Quite  true,  but  we  all  know  that  in  the 
majority  of  instances  children  are  sent  on  errands 
for  a  variety  of  purposes,  and  bringing  milk  would  not 
be  a  greater  strain  on  them  than  the  other  messages 
they  discharge.  They  could  be  j^rovided  with  small 
cans  that  could  not  be  broken? — I  know,  sir;  but  what 
I  am  trying  to  convey  is  this,  that  in  the  winter 
months  the  labourers  might  have  to  be  at  work  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  it  would  be  very  hard 
for  the  child  to  go  half  a  mile  for  new  milk  and  be 
back  in  time  for  his  father's  breakfast. 

13150.  In  the  winter  season  the  milk  would  keep 
fresh  for  twenty-four  hom-s? — Yes,  it  could  be  bought 
the  night  before. 

13151.  It  is  really  trying  to  find  a  solution  of  the 
difficulty  we  are,  and  I  would  like  to  know  yoiu-  views 
— and  you  think  that  the  establishment  of  milk  depots 
would  be  the  best  means  of  dealing  with  the  difficulty 
in  villages? — Yes. 

13152.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  rural  districts,  where 
there  is  a  scattered  population,  have  you  any  suggestion 
to  make? — If  there  was  a  contract  made  with  a  farmer 
in  that  district,  say,  in  two  townlands,  and  make  a 
depot  of  that  farmer's  house,  and  have  that  farmer 
bound  down  to  supply  the  milk  at  a  given  price, 
because  after  all  the  farmers  don't  like  to  be  supplying 
labourers  who  will  not  work  for  them. 

13153.  Do  they  supply  labourers  at  all  at  the  present 
time? — Yes. 

13154.  And  they  do  retail  milk  to  them? — Yes. 

13155.  Has  that  been  the  custom  in  your  district? — 
The  general  custom  is  that  some  of  the  farmers  send 
in  the  milk  to  shopkeepers  and  the  shopkeepers  retail 
it  to  the  labovu'ers. 

13156.  That  is  in  the  village?— Yes. 

13157.  That  would  not  be  applicable  to  a  rural 
district? — No.  If  there  was  a  labourer  working  with  a 
farmer  for  twelve  months  he  has  to  get  milk  as  part  of 
his  wages,  lou  might  have  a  labourer  who  would  be 
working  on  the  direct  labour,  or  with  a  contractor  who 
buys  the  milk  from  the  farmer. 

13158.  And  wovdd  that  labourer  get  the  milk  to  buy? 
— Yes,  sometimes;  I  cannot  say  always.  He  would  get 
it  in  the  summer  months,  but  not  in  the  winter 
months. 

13159.  It  is  only  because  it  would  be  scarce  with 
the  farmer  that  he  would  not  get  it? — Yes.  I  am 
considering  well-conducted  labourers. 

13160.  Is  that  of  the  Kilworth  district  you  are 
speaking? — Yes. 

13161.  You  have  more  personal  knowledge  of  the 
Kilworth  district  than  you  have  of  the  other  districts 
to  which  you  refer? — Yes. 

13162.  And  you  have  also  been  asked  to  express  an 
opinion  with  regard  to  other  districts? — Yes. 

13163.  Was  there  any  complaint  in  these  districts 
with  regard  to  the  creameries  being  responsible  for  the 
scai-city  of  milk? — Yes,  they  blame  the  creameries. 

13164.  They  did  not  say  that  the  creameries  refused 
to  supply  them? — No. 

13165.  Do  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  of  your 
own  knowledge,  whether  any  labourer  ever  applied  to 
a  creamery  for  milk  and  was  refused? — There  is  no 
creamery  in  my  parish.  I  cannot  speal;  about  the 
creamery  system. 

13166.  Lady  Eveeaed. — I  suppose  having  Kilworth 
Camp  in  your  parish  there  must  be  a  very  large 
quantity  of  milk  taken  there? — Yes. 

13167.  And  does  that  make  the  milk  supply  scarce  in 
the  district? — No;  one  farmer  will  take  the  contract 
to  supply  the  canteen,  and  that  canteen  will  supply  the 
troops.  It  would  only  make  the  supply  scarce  with 
one  farmer. 

13168.  Is  there  any  skim  milk  sold  in  your  neighbour- 
hood?— Yes.    The  price  is  about  twopence  a  gallon. 

13169.  What  is  the  price  of  new  milk  in  vour 
district? — Eightpence  a  gallon. 

13170.  All  the  year  round? — Some  shopkeepers  in  my 
district  keep  the  milk  as  an  appurtenance  to  the  trade 
they  carry  on,  and  they  don't  increase  the  price  of  milk 
in  the  winter. 


13171.  They  sell  it  to  their  customers? — Yes,  but  it 
is  a  scant  supply.  My  suggestion  would  be  that  the 
Rural  District  Covmcil  or  some  local  governing  body 
would  subsidise  a  scheme  and  enable  the  labourers  to 
get  their  milk  for  a  halfpenny  per  pint,  and  no  one 
else  but  the  labourer  to  get  it  at  that  price. 

13172.  Mr.  Campbell. — That  is  a  definite  scheme  that 
you  put  forward? — Yes. 

13173.  That  there  should  be  a  depot,  and  that  the 
Rural  District  Coimcil  would  be  responsible? — Yes, 
that  they  would  be  the  guarantors  for  the  money. 

13174.  And  would  the  labourer  pay  the  District 
Council? — My  suggestion  is  that  the  labourer  should 
l^ay  a  halfpenny,  and  the  balance  come  from  the  Rural 
District  Council,  and  that  the  labourer  would  have  a 
book,  so  that  the  scheme  would  not  be  abused. 

13175.  And  the  depot  would  belong  to  the  District 
Council? — The  Council  should  make  the  contract  with 
the  farmer  to  supply  the  milk. 

13176.  A  farmhouse  would  be  the  depot? — If  the 
farmer  sent  it  to  a  shop  in  the  village. 

13177.  In  the  rural  district  it  would  be  the  farm- 
house, that  would  be  the  depot? — Yes. 

13178.  And  the  Rural  Council  would  see  that  the 
farmer  supplied  the  milk  at  a  halfpenny  a  pint  to  the 
labourer  ? — Yes. 

13179.  Would  you  not  regard  this  scheme  of  having 
three  acres  and  a  cow  for  the  labouring  man  as  more 
satisfactory  than  that? — If  it  could  be  practicable,  I 
woidd  like  to  see  it. 

13180.  Are  you  not  strongly  in  favour  of  the  labour- 
ing man  being  given  as  much  laud  as  would  keep  a 
cow? — Yes,  if  it  is  practicable. 

13181.  Are  you  referring  now  to  the  labourers  that 
are  not  working  for  farmers?  What  you  referred  to 
was,  I  think,  direct  working  labourers? — I  would  like 
to  see  the  labourers  having  a  cow  if  it  was  practicable 
and  manageable. 

13182.  Do  you  think  it  is  practicable? — I  really 
don't,  under  the  present  circumstances;  and  there  is- 
an  immediate  want  of  milk. 

13183.  What  is  the  circumstance  that  would  prevent 
the  labourer  from  having  three  acres:  is  it  because 
the  land  is  not  there  and  that  legislation  is  blocking 
the  way? — I  find  it  hard  to  get  half  an  acre. 

13184.  So  you  think  that  is  not  a  practicable  scheme 
for  the  present? — Not  for  the  present. 

13185.  What  is  the  rate  of  wages  in  the  Kilworth 
district? — 15s.  a  week. 

13186.  Is  that  given  by  the  farmer? — No;  the  farmer 
\\ould  give  a  good  man  10s.  a  week  and  his  two;  meals. 

13187.  Does  that  practice  prevail  of  giving  meals  tO' 
the  labourer? — The  farmers  in  my  district  are  a  decent 
lot.  They  are  not  scanty  in  giving  a  drink  to  poor 
children . 

13188.  Even  if  the  fathers  were  not  working  with 
them? — They  are  not  too  generous.  They  would  give 
it  to  the  children  wliose  fathers  are  working  with  them. 

13189.  You  stated  that  the  labourers  had  a  difficulty 
in  getting  milk  in  the  winter,  but  not  so  much  in  the 
summer? — You  can  get  milk  in  summer  by  travelling 
for  it. 

13190.  Going  to  the  farmers'  houses  for  it? — Yes,  or 
if  the  shopkeeper  who  was  getting  a  supply  of  milk 
from  the  farmer  found  that  his  trade  was  increasing 
he  would  get  an  extra  gallon,  and  the  labourer  could 
get  some  in  that  way,  but  in  the  winter  it  is  very 
difficult  for  the  labourer  to  get  milk. 

13191.  Because  the  milk  is  not  there? — Yes. 

13192.  That  is  a  different  problem  from  the  creamery 
district,  because  the  milk  is  in  the  district  and  it 
goes  to  the  creamery? — Yes.  We  never  heard  of  the 
creameries  retailing  new  milk. 

13193.  Have  the  creameries  a  bad  name  in  your 
district? — Once  milk  goes  into  the  creameries'  it  is- 
contaminated  when  it  comes  out.  If  it  was  cream 
people  would  think  it  was  no  good.  We  had  a  creamerr 
in  Kilworth  and  we  hunted  it. 

13194.  Miss  McNeill. — You  sjpoke  of  subsidising 
milk  for  the  labourers  and  giving  it  to  them  at  a 
halfpenny  a  pint? — Yes. 

13195.  Why  should  the  purchase  of  milk  be  sub- 
sidised any  more  than  the  purchase  of  bread;  does- 
the  labourer  get  his  bread  at  half  price? — I  don't  think 
so. 

13190.  Would  not  the  same  objection  apply  to  one 
food  product  as  to  another? — Well,  no.  I  would  rather 
arrange  to  ensure  a  constant  supply  of  milk,  even  if 
a  subsidy  was  not  granted. 

13197.'  The  Chairm.vn. — Even  at  a  commercial  price?" 
—Yes. 
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13198.  You  would  think  the  necessity  so  great  that 
you  would  be  satisfied  with  a  scheme  which  would 
ensure  a  continuous  supply  of  milk  all  the  year  round? 

 Yes.   After  all,  if  we  could  get  the  subsidy  we  would 

like  it. 

13199.  Miss  McNeill. — You  would  not  like  to  feel 
that  they  were  getting  bread  and  tea  and  sugar  at  half 
price? — I  would  like  to  see  them  get  it.  I  would  like 
to  see  the  Treasury  paying  for  it.  The  Treasury  have 
very  little  scruple  about  making  the  poor  people  pay 
fivepence  a  week. 

13200.  The  Treasury  don't  pay  one  penny  at  all? — 
They  take  all  they  get,  and  we  will  take  all  we  get 
too,  if  we  can  only  take  it  from  them. 

13201.  Mr.  Campbell. — What  do  you  mean  by  the 
fivepence? — Under  the  Insurance  Act  they  will  gompel 
the  labourers  to  pay  that. 

13202.  The  Chairman. — That  is  going  into  the  dis- 
tribution?— If  they  have  any  surplus  you  will  find  that 
it  will  not  go  to  the  labourer. 

13203.  The  surplus  will  not  go  to  the  Treasury? — I 
suppose  to  the  Dreadnoughts. 

No,  nor  to  the  Dreadnoughts  either.  It  will  be 
distributed. 

13204.  Mr.  O'Brien. — When  you  say  that  there  is 
a  shortage  of  milk,  are  you  sure  that  you  don't  mean 
that  there  is  a  shortage  of  money  amongst  the  agricul- 
tural labourers  to  buy  the  milk? — I  often  saw  a  short- 
age of  money,  but  not  personally  in  the  immediate 
district  that  I  have  a  knowledge  of;  but  there  are  poor 
labourers,  and  poorer  tradesmen  still. 

13205.  In  the  newspaper  report  which  you  forwarded 
with  your  precis  of  evidence  it  is  stated  that  there  was 
a  person  who  came  forward  at  the  meeting,  and  he 
stated  that  he  had  nine  children,  in  addition  to  his 
wife,  his  mother-in-law,  and  himself,  that  was  twelve 
in  all,  and  they  had  to  depend  on  one  pint  of  milk? — 
Yes. 

13206.  I  suppose  in  that  case  it  would  be  the  money 
that  was  scarce? — Yes,  I  think  it  would. 

13207.  The  question  seems  to  me  to  be  divided 
between  the  actual  shortage  in  the  supply  of  the  milk 
and  the  shortage  of  money  to  pay  for  the  milk.  I 
have  some  experience  myself  in  that  matter,  because 
I  am  a  large  dairy-owner,  and  I  sell  milk  to  my 
labourers,  and  to  any  other  labourers  about,  and  the 
rest  of  the  milk  goes  to  the  creamery.  I  find  that 
most  of  the  labourers  don't  buy  half  as  much  milk  as 
they  should.  It  is  not  a  shortage  of  supply  in  that 
case,  and  it  is  not  a  shortage  of  money,  but  they  don't 
realise  that  it  is  better  for  the  children  to  have  milk 
than  tea.  Don't  you  think  that  is  the  same  in  your 
district — that  the  people  don't  realise  the  food  value 
of  milk,  and  that  they  would  rather  spend  money  on 
tea  or  something  else  than  on  milk? — Yes.  One  of  my 
reasons  for  putting  forward  the  subsidy  scheme  is  that 
I  believe  the  Fermoy  Rural  District  Council  have  not 
any  objection  whatever  to  paying  a  penny  in  the  £ 
for  a  sanatorium,  and  it  would  be  a  better  means  of 
stopping  consumption  if  the  children  growing  up  got 
milk. 

13208.  That  woidd  go  to  more  than  a  penny  in  the  £ 
on  the  rates? — I  don't  think  so. 

13209.  How  many  Union  cottages  are  there  in  your 
rural  district? — At  present  about  five  hundred,  and 
some  more  being  built,  and  there  is  another  scheme 
that  has  just  been  passed,  and  we  are  negotiating  with 
the  Local  Government  Board  about  it.  In  the  scheme 
that  has  just  passed,  we  have  acquired  the  old  ruins 
in  the  village,  and  have  no  land  attached  except  little 
gardens.  That  would  make  the  depots  in  that  district 
more  practicable. 

13210.  The  Chaikman. — It  would  serve  a  larger 
number? — Yes. 

13211.  Mr.  O'Brien. — And  your  Land  and  Labour 
Association  is  in  favour  of  putting  a  number  of  cottages 
together  like  that  in  every  small  village — making  a 
village  of  them  as  it  were? — The  members  of  the  liand 
and  Labour  Association  in  my  district  have  a  lot  of 
cottages.  There  are  men  who  are  living  in  the  villages 
—the  blacksmith,  say,  who  would  have  six  or  seven 
children,  and  the  tailor,  and  the  shoemaker,  and  the 
harnessmaker,  and  we  put  them  down  as  labourers, 
and  their  families  require  milk.  They  are  all  members 
of  the  Land  and  Labour  Association! 

13212.  The  Chairman.— In  addition  to  that,  you  are 
restoring  the  villages  and  removing  the  ruins  ?-^ Yes. 

13213.  Mr.  O'Brien. — How  many  children  are  there 
m  these  Union  cottages  do  you  think? — They  vary.  I 
may  say  that  there  is  an  average  of  six. 
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13214.  In  five  hundred  cottages? — Yes.  There  are  a 
lot  of  cottages  built  lately  for  young  men.  God  only 
knows  how  many  children  they  will  have. 

1321.').  You  have  five  hundred  cottages,  and  you  say 
there  would  be  an  average  of  six  children  in  each  of  them. 
That  would  be  three  thousand  children,  and  each  of  these 
should  get  a  pint  of  milk.  They  would  be  very  lucky 
in  the  winter  months  if  they  got  a  pint  a  day? — They 
would  be  very  lucky  in  the  winter  if  they  got  a  pint 
between  six  of  them. 

13216.  If  you  want  to  get  at  the  ideal  you  would 
have  to  give  them  a  pint  each,  or  at  least  half  a  pint, 
a  day.  That  would  be  750  quarts  of  milk  a  day,  and 
at  a  penny  a  pint  it  would  amount  to  a  good  deal? — 
Yes. 

13217.  Mr.  Wilson. — Your  scheme  would  amount  to 
£750  a  year  of  a  subsidy  from  the  rates  to  the  families 
in  the  five  hundred  cottages? — That  would  be  too  much 
on  the  rates. 

13218.  The  labourer  would  pay  a  halfpenny  for  the 
milk,  and  the  Rural  District  Council  would  pay  the 
other  halfpenny,  and  the  cost  on  the  rates  would  be 
about  £700,  or  more,  for  five  hundred  cottages,  in 
order  to  do  the  thing  properly,  and  give  a  moderate 
amount  of  milk  to  each  family? — If  a  quart  cost  two- 
pence at  the  farmer's  house,  I  think  if  a  halfpenny 
came  out  of  the  rates  that  that  would  be  fair. 

13219.  The  Chairman.— That  would  be  one-fourth  of 
the  cost?— Yes. 

13220.  Y'^ou  have  stated  quite  clearly  that  what  you 
would  desire  is,  that  there  should  be  a  continuous 
supply  available? — Yes. 

13221.  And  if  it  could  be  cheapened,  so  much  the 
better? — Yes.  Have  the  supply  first,  and  have  it  as 
cheap  as  possible  afterwards. 

13222.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Would  you  say  that  the  neces- 
sity for  the  milk  is  for  the  children,  or  for  the  grown-up 
people  to  colour  their  tea? — The  father  and  mother 
would,  of  course,  share  with  the  children.  I  would  say 
the  necessity  is  more  for  tlie  children,  to  make  them 
stronger.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  children  are  getting 
enough  milk. 

13223.  We  had  a  scheme  in  my  part  of  County 
Limerick  for  supplying  every  child  that  went  to  school 
with  half  a  pint  of  milk  during  the  five  school  days. 
Do  you  think  that  would  be  a  good  scheme? — Yes. 

13224.  We  worked  it  out  that  we  could  supply  that 
half  pint  of  milk  to  the  child  at  a  penny  a  head  for 
the  week.  That  would  not  meet  the  whole  expense ; 
it  would  -lie  supplemented  by  a  fund,  got  up  in  our 
case  by  the  Health  Association,  the  funds  being 
subscribed  by  the  richer  farmers  and  the  people  who 
had  not  children  of  their  own,  or  whose  children  were 
grown  up,  and  who  were  willing  to  help,  and  we  worked 
out  that  w^e  could  supply  the  milk  at  a  penny  per 
head  per  child  for  the  week.  We  found  that  notwith- 
standing we  were  giving  it  so  cheap,  many  of  the 
labourers  could  not  afford  to  pay,  because  some  of 
them  would  have  five  or  six  children  at  the  school? — 
Some  of  them  could  not,  sir. 

1.3225.  These  labourers  were  earning  on  an  average 
9s.  or  10s.  a  week,  and  getting  their  house  free,  and 
still  they  said  they  could  not  afford  to  pay  6d.  a  week 
for  milk  for  their  six  children? — I  believe  they  could 
in  that  case. 

13226.  I  believe  they  could,  too.  They  did  not 
realise  the  food-value  of  the  milk.  Do  you  think  that 
the  labourers  in  your  district  recognise  the  value  of 
milk — that  they  can  get  more  valuable  food  for  their 
penny  if  they  buy  milk  than  in  any  other  kind  of  food? 
— I  suppose  they  do.  I  suppose  they  did  not  give  it 
proper  consideration  because  they  had  not  the  milk. 

13227.  They  had  the  house  free,  and  yet  they  said  that 
they  could  not  afford  a  penny  per  head  per  week,  and  the 
reason  was,  I  think,  that  they  did  not  realise  the  food- 
value  of  milk.  In  this  scheme  I  mention  every  child 
who  goes  to  school  gets  half  a  pint  of  milk  a  day.  That 
would  get  over  the  difficulty  of  supplying  the  outlying 
districts,  whore  there  are  labourers'  cottages  scattered 
about  over  half  a  mile.  If  there  were  five  children 
going  to  school  they  could  carry  home  sufficient  milk 
for  the  father's  and  mother's  tea  colouring? — I  think 
the  scheme  I  put  forward  is  a  better  scheme,  because 
the  labourers  would  have  plenty  of  milk  when  the 
children  came  home  in  the  evenings.  In  this  country 
we  have  a  kind  of  feeling  growing  amongst  us,  that 
if  you  supply  milk  at  school  it  is  looked  on  as  a  kind 
of  charity. 
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13228.  Do  not  they  look  upon  getting  money  from 
the  Treasury  as  a  charity? — No.  We  would  take 
everything  we  could  get  from  the  Treasury. 

13229.  Any  money  that  is  got  from  the  Treasury  or 
the  rates  comes  out  of  your  pockets? — It  does. 

13230.  Why  should  not  they  think  it  was  as  much 
a  charity  to  get  money  from  the  Treasury  or  the 
rates  as  if  you  buy  milk  at  the  school? — I  do  not  know 
that  the  schoolhouse  scheme  would  work  at  all. 

13231.  I  want  you  to  give  it  your  consideration.  It 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  best  solution,  where  yovi 
have  your  labourers'  cottages  scattered  all  over  the 
diBtrict,  and  the  only  place  where  children  meet  is  at 
the  school? — Who  would  supply  the  milk  to  them  at 
the  school? 

13232.  They  could  get  either  the  farmer  who  sends 
down  the  milk  to  ladle  it  out,  or  one  or  two  of  the 
older  children  would  undertake  to  do  it. — I  do  not 
think  there  would  be  any  difficulty  about  that. 

13233.  Mr.  Wilson. — A  similar  system  is  working  in 
our  own  parish  at  home  for  giving  cocoa  to  the  children, 
and  it  is  working  admirably? — I  would  like  to  see  it 
in  every  parish. 

13234.  W'e  give  it  out  diu-ing  the  winter  months  at 
a  penny  a  child  per  week? — The  idea  prevailing  in  my 
district  is  that  if  depots  were  established,  and  plenty 
of  milk  put  within  reach  of  the  poor  people,  it  would 
have  the  desired  effect. 

1323.5.  Mr.  O'Brien.— You  think  they  could  pay  for 
it? — I  think  they  could  pay  for  it.  It  would  be  well 
if  there  was  a  depot  in  each  parish  and  in  each  town- 
land.  Let  the  house  of  the  farmer  who  had  the  con- 
tract be  the  depot,  and  milk  should  also  be  supplied  for 
baking  purposes. 

13236.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  my  own  particular 
ease  my  farm  is  practically  a  depot  like  that.  That 
is  to  say,  anyone  coming  there  can  buy  milk  for  a  penny 
a  pint  winter  or  summer,  and  they  can  also  buy  the 
separated  milk  if  they  want  it  for  bread-making;  but 
still  I  know  there  are  labourers  who  are  not  getting 
half  enough  milk  for  their  children,  and  I  think  it  is 


because  they  cannot  afford  it.  You  seem  to  think  if 
there  was  plenty  of  milk  the  people  could  afford  to 
buy  it? — They  would  not  be  complaining  then  that 
they  had  money  and  could  not  get  it,  because  I  saw 
them  in  Kilworth  looking  from  house  to  house,  and 
they  could  not  buy  it  even  for  the  young  baby.  If  the 
milk  supply  were  subsidised  it  would  encourage  the 
people  to  buy  more  milk  for  their  children.  As  I 
pointed  out  a  while  ago,  I  think  the  money  would  be 
better  spent  in  subsidising  the  milk  than  in  building  a 
sanatorium.  It  would  be  better  to  prevent  the  disease 
than  to  cure  it. 

13237.  The  Chairman. — Is  it  people  earning  under  15s. 
a  week  that  you  would  allow  to  avail  of  these  depots? 
— I  would  admit  labo\u-ers  and  no  one  else,  and  for 
that  reason  the  labourer  should  have  a  book.  For 
instance,  a  man  who  could  afford  to  pay  for  the  milk 
might  get  the  labourer  to  get  it  for  him.  In  order 
to  prevent  that  I  would  have,  a  book. 

13238.  It  would  be  possible  for  dishonest  people  to 
send  the  labourer  to  the  depot  to  procure  the  milk  for 
them  at  a  cheap  rate? — Yes. 

13239.  Mr.  Campbell.— Would  the  blacksmith  and 
the  tailor  come  into  this? — Yes. 

13240.  Even  though  he  was  earning  more  than  15s. 
a  week? — Yes. 

13241.  Is  that  the  limit  you  would  fix,  15s.  a  week? 
— I  say  15s.  is  the  labourer's  wages,  but  the  blacksmith 
with  a  large  family  might  earn  £1. 

13242.  The  Chairman. — Their  earnings  would  vary? 
-Yes. 

13243.  You  would  have  the  tailor  and  the  shoemaker 
and  all  come  in? — Yes. 

13244.  Dr.  Moorhead. — Have  any  of  your  labourers 
got  cows? — No. 

13245.  Is  the  Dairies  Order  enforced  in  your  district? 
—Yes. 

13246.  And  the  dairies  are  constantly  inspected? — 
They  are.  The  Rural  District  Council  of  Fermoy  have 
put  the  Order  into  force. 
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13247.  The  Chairman. — You  are  a  medical  practitioner 
in  the  city  of  Cork? — I  am. 

13248.  You  are  connected  with  the  Children's 
Hospital? — Yes. 

13249.  Is  that  a  general  hospital  for  children? — Yes, 
find  for  women.  The  great  majority  of  the  patients  are 
children. 

13250.  Do  you  find  much  tuberculosis  amongst  the 
children? — A  great  lot. 

13251.  Do  you  think  it  rather  abnormal,  and  beyond 
what  might  reasonably  be  expected? — It  is  quite 
abnormal.  I  am  talking  of  the  county  of  Cork  as  well 
as  the  city. 

13252.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the  causes 
that  have  led  to  this  abnormal  development  of  tuber- 
culosis amongst  children  in  the  city  and  county  of 
Cork? — Most  of  the  tuberculosis  is  abdominal  tuber- 
culosis in  the  children,  and  as  these  are  not  taking 

.  meat  we  fall  back  on  the  idea  that  the  disease  must  be 
due  to  the  milk. 

13253.  That  suggests  to  your  mind  that  the  milk  is 
not  as  pure  as  it  might  be? — Yes.  I  never  had  an 
analysis  made  of  it,  though. 

13254.  But,  of  course,  the  fact  that  the  children  are 
affected  in  the  way  you  describe,  and  when  they  are 
not  taking  meat,  that  fact  would  indicate  that  some 
of  the  food  on  which  the  children  are  nourished  would 
be  in  some  degree  responsible  for  the  enormous  pre- 
valence of  this  disease? — Yes. 

13255.  Do  the  mothers  take  care  to  secure  that  the 
milk  they  buy  for  their  children  is  pure? — No. 

13256.  "Has"  the  W.  N.  H.  A.  established  any  depot 
in  Cork? — I  do  not  think  so. 

13257.  I  take  it  that  the  children  in  your  hospital 
are  very  largely  the  children  of  the  labouring  popula- 
tion?— Oh,  yes. 

13258.  And  when  they  come  in  for  treatment  do 
they  present  such  an  appearance  as  would  lead  you  to 
helieve  that  they  were  properly  nourished  with  milk 
food? — No.  I  would  not  say  that.  You  do  not  often 
see  a  strong  healthy  child. 

13259.  And  that  would  suggest,  I  take  it,  that  they 
have  not  been  brought  up  in  a  way  that  is  likely  to 
produce  sound  constitutions  in  the  rising  generation? — 
No. 


13260.  Is  any  bacteriological  examination  made  of 
the  milk  supplied  to  your  hospital? — No. 

13261.  Is  the  milk  obtained  from  a  farmer  in  the 
country  or  from  a  city  dairy? — From  a  city  dairy. 

13262.  You  have  no  reason  to  suspect  that  the  milk 
supplied  to  the  children  in  the  hospital  is  not  pure? — 
No. 

13263.  But  you  have  reason  to  believe,  from  your 
observation  of  the  children,  that  they  are  not  well 
nourished  on  milk  diet? — Yes. 

13264.  Do  you  hold  any  other  public  appointment?— 
No. 

13265.  So  you  are  not  familiar  with  the  habits  of 
the  poor  in  their  own  homes?— No. 

13266.  Do  you  really  believe  that  it  is  inability 
to  buy,  or  want  of  appreciation  as  to  the  value  of  milk 
as  a  food,  that  is  responsible  for  the  children  not 
getting  enough? — I  think  they  all  understand  that  it  is 
a  good  food.    I  think  they  fairly  well  understand  that. 

13267.  One  is  then  forced  to  the  belief  that  it  is 
inability  to  procure  that  prevents  the  children  getting 
the  milk? — I  think  they  get  the  milk  in  the  hucksters' 
shops,  and  I  do  not  think  that  they  keep  a  very  good 
standard  of  milk  in  these  places.  They  buy  at  these 
little  shops  all  over  the  place. 

13268.  We  have  had  evidence  from  the  Public  Health 
Committee  in  the  city  that  they  have  an  inspector 
going  round  examining  into  the  conditions  under  which 
the  milk  is  purveyed  in  the  poorer  localities,  and  they 
seem  moderately  satisfied  with  the  conditions.  They 
were  not  ideal,  but  moderately  safe? — Yes.  Then 
another  is,  we  have  a  most  alarming  mortality  amongst 
the  delicate  children  with  cholera,  which  is  due  to  the 
milk. 

13269.  Of  course,  even  if  the  milk  was  supplied  in 
a  clean  and  hygienic  condition,  it  would  not  be  shut 
out  from  the  possibility  of  contamination,  because 
before  it  was  consumed  it  might  be  infected  by  flies  or 
otherwise  ? — Y  es. 

13270.  Do  the  people  fail  to  realise  the  dangers  that 
arise  from  contamination? — They  have  improved, 
because  they  tell  me  they  boil  the  milk,  which  shows 
they  have  some  idea.    There  is  just  one  thing  that  I 
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would  like  to  mention — complaints  have  been  made  to 
me  by  consumptive  women  outside  the  city  that  they 
cannot  get  milk — that  it  all  went  to  the  creamery. 

13271.  That  is  outside  the  city  area? — Yes. 

13272.  You  have  heard  complaints  that  milk  cannot 
be  got  as  a  food  for  delicate  women? — Yes,  and  in 
some  instances  I  have  been  told  that  people  were 
unable  to  procure  milk  for  children.  They  said  that 
they  cannot  get  milk,  as  it  all  goes  to  the  creamery. 
I  say  to  them,  "  You  should  drink  a  quart  of  milk  a 
day,"  and  the  answer  of  a  consumptive  woman  was, 
"  You  might  as  well  ask  me  to  drink  gold.  I  cannot 
get  it."    I  have  heard  that  two  or  three  times. 

13273.  Mr.  Wilson. — What  class  of  women? — 
Labourers'  wives. 

13274.  The  Chairman.— The  health  is  undoubtedly 
impaired  and  their  lives  actually  imperilled  by  reason 
of  not  being  properly  nourished? — Undoubtedly. 

13275.  I  suppose  that  being  mothers  of  children  they 
probably  would  not  produce  a  generation  that  would 
be  stronger  than  themselves? — No. 

13276.  Lady  Evehard. — I  think  you  said  that  the 
milk  of  your  hospital  is  not  subjected  to  a  bacteriological 
examination? — Not  as  far  as  I  know. 

13277.  Is  there  a  Babies'  Club  in  Cork?— I  think 
there  was,  but  I  do  not  know  if  it  still  exists. 

13278.  Do  you  find  that  the  children  that  come  into 
your  hospital  know  what  milk  is — will  they  take  it? — 
Yes. 

13279.  Because  we  had  evidence  in  another  place 
(Newry)  that  the  children  coming  into  the  hospital  did 
not  seem  to  know  actually  what  milk  was? — That  is 
not  my  experience. 

13280.  You  say  that  you  have  a  good  deal  of  this 
infantile  cholera? — Yes,  a  lot. 

13281.  Is  there  anything  done  to  try  and  stop  it  by 
the  municipal  authorities? — There  are  notices  put  up 
recommending  the  people  to  boil  the  milk.  That  is 
about  all,  I  think. 

13282.  You  have  got  no  depot  in  Cork  for  milk? — No. 

13283.  We  had  evidence  from  a  doctor  from 
Melbourne,  who  said  that  in  that  city  children  suffered 
from  cholera,  and  that  they  established  a  special  milk 
depot  for  the  purpose  of  providing  pure  milk  to  children 
in  the  summer  months? — That  would  be  a  very  good 
thing. 

13284.  They  retail  the  milk  at  fivepence  a  pint,  and 
the  Australians  consider  it  pays  to  pay  that  price  for 
it,  so  as  to  rear  a  healthy  race? — There  is  a  great  loss 
of  life  at  that  period. 

13285.  Do  you  consider  that  it  would  be  an  advantage 
if  a  milk  depot  was  established? — Yes. 

13286.  Even  for  the  summer  months? — Yes.  It  is 
the  only  time  that  it  is  dangerous. 

13287.  And  that  would  be  a  great  gain  to  the  country? 
—Ybs. 

13288.  Sir  Stewaut  Woodhouse. — What  age  are  the 
children  in  the  hospital  who  are  suffering  from 
abdominal  tuberculosis? — From  about  fifteen  months 
on  to  about  five  years. 

13289.  Most  of  them  between  these  two  periods? — 
Yes,  generally  from  about  two  to  five  years. 

1.3290.  I  gather  from  your  evidence  that  you  are 
more  apprehensive  of  danger  from  the  bad  quality  of 
milk  that  the  young  children  get  than  from  its  scarcity? 
— Certainly,  yes. 

13291.  is  there,  to  your  knowledge,  any  educational 
work  going  on  amongst  the  women  to  show  them  the 
importance  of  good  milk  as  distinguished  from  bad 
milk.  Do  you  know  of  any  effort  made  in  that 
direction? — I  do  not  think  so. 

13292.  Miss  McNeill. — Do  you  know  what  is  the 
infant  mortality  in  Cork? — No.  We  are  in  a  difficult 
position  with  regard  to  the  mortality  rate  in  Cork. 
The  death-rate  of  the  workhouse  is  calculated  in  the 
figures. 

13293.  It  comes  into  the  statistics  in  all  cities? — 
Yes.  If  one  could  only  take  the  workhouse  figures  out 
we  could  come  out  better. 

13294.  It  applies  to  all  cities? — Yes.  About  ten 
children  in  the  week  die  in  the  workhouse.    Of  course 


tuberculosis  may  come  in  otherwise  than  through  th'.-" 
milk.  It  may  come  from  the  house,  but  still  it  is 
a  bit  suspicious. 

13295.  Mr.  Wilson. — What  precautions  are  taken  by 
your  hospital  to  see  that  the  milk  is  not  tubercular  or 
contaminated? — I  cannot  say  that  there  are  any. 

13296.  Not  one? — No.  We  just  trust  to  a  good  milk- 
man. 

13297.  Nothiixg  more  than  that?— No. 

13298.  So  that  really  the  opinion  you  have  expressed 
regarding  the  incidence  of  tuberculosis  amongst  th"^ 
children  of  Cork  is  altogether  a  priori — it  is  altogether 
without  bacteriological  or  other  proof? — Exactly. 

13299.  The  reason  I  wanted  to  draw  that  out  was 
because  the  evidence  that  Lady  Everard  has  spokei 
of  in  Newry  was  so  very  extraordinary,  in  exactly  the 
same  direction  as  your  evidence  points  to,  that  the 
children  that  get  no  milk  are  the  most  tuberculous?- - 
Yes. 

13300.  That  was  the  evidence  in  Newry — that 
children  that  did  not  know  the  taste  of  milk  were  full 
of  tuberculosis? — Yes. 

13301.  Your  evidence  points  in  the  same  direction? — 
Yes. 

13302.  Turning  that  into  the  possible  direction,  it 
would  suggest  that  if,  in  the  existing  market,  milk  were 
made  more  plentiful  in  quantity  and  improved  in 
quality  it  might  reduce  the  amount  of  tuberculosis? — 
Yes,  of  course.  I  think  it  is  a  pity  there  is  not  some 
bacteriological  examination  now  and  then. 

13303.  Is  there  no  body  of  medical  men  that  could 
conduct  a  set  of  experiments  on  the  milk  of  Cork  in 
the  absence  of  its  being  done  by  the  Public  Health 
Authority? — I  do  not  think  so.  I  am  afraid  that  by 
medical  men,  as  a  rule,  taking  the  average  medical 
man,  children  are  not  considered  quite  in  the  way 
they  ought  to  be.  They  are  not  looked  on  as  the 
ordinary  man. 

13304.  Miss  McNeill. — They  are  only  looked  on  aa 
the  one-twentieth  part  of  a  man? — Yes. 

13305.  liady  Evehakd. — Is  it  your  opinion  that  the 
governing  body  of  the  hospitals  are  not  so  particular 
as  they  should  be  about  the  milk?  One  medical  mau 
gave  evidence  that  he  had  been  told  to  mind  his  own 
business,  that  his  business  was  to  treat  the  people,  not 
nourish  them.    Is  that  the  case  in  Cork? — No. 

13306.  Dr.  Mookhead. — Is  breast-feeding  of  infants 
common? — That  is  an  important  thing.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  breast-feeding  has  gone  out  a  great  deal. 
Women  now  will  not,  or  are  encouraged  by  these  nurses 
not  to  do  it,  which  is,  of  course,  to  their  own  benefit 
to  a  certain  extent.  The  result  is  that  there  is  not 
so  much  "breast-feeding  at  all  as  there  used  to  be  in 
Cork. 

13307.  Did  you  make  any  note  that  there  was  greater 
tuberculosis  in  the  breast-fed  children? — The  children 
do  not  come  into  hospital  at  that  period. 

13308.  Do  you  not  get  abdominal  trouble  before 
fifteen  months? — Yes;  but  I  cannot  say  that  these  early 
disturbances  are  all  tuberculous. 

13309.  Do  some  get  gastro-enteritis? — Yes. 

13310.  And  you  do  not  know  what  it  would  be 
attributable  to?— No.  It  might  be  attributable  to  the 
food. 

13311.  Have  you  got  any  record  as  to  the  proportion 
of  deaths  from  phthisis  as  compared  with  abdominal 
or  pulmonary  phthisis? — No.    They  simply  waste  away. 

13312.  What  is  called  marasmus? — Yes.  They  do 
die  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  as  a  rule. 

13313.  Patients  come  to  your  hospital  from  a  large 
area? — Yes,  very  large.  The  whole  county  of  Cork,, 
and  outside  Cork. 

13314.  How  many  patients  would  you  have  in  at 
the  present  time? — In  the  hospital  itself  about  seventy; 
but  the  great  work  of  the  hospital  is  done  at  the 
extern. 

13315.  Do  vou  give  the  patients  any  prepared  milk? 
—No. 

13316.  It  is  all  raw  milk  you  give  them? — Yes.  Up 
to  the  present  we  have  not  considered  the  milk  question 
at  all.    We  have  not  thought  anything  at  all  about  it. 


Mr.  James  F.  M'Mullen,  c.e.,  examined. 


13317.  The  Chairman. — You  wish  to  give  some 
evidence  before  us,  Mr.  M'Mullen? — Yes.  I  may  say 
I  have  been  interested  for  many  years  in  this  milk 
question,  and  I  have  been  also  connected  with  the 


Women's  National  Health  Association.  There  are  one 
or  two  statements  made  by  Dr.  Lee  with  which  I 
would  like  to  deal.  He  stated  in  reply  to  Sir  Stewart 
Woodhouse  that  there  was  no  Association  in  Cork  that 
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taught  mothers  and  others  the  value  of  milk.  I  would 
like  to  correct  that  statement,  because  we  have  under 
the  presidency  of  Lady  Aberdeen  a  branch  of  the 
Women's  National  Health  Association,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  that  we  have  a  Mothers'  and  Babies'  Club. 
The  poor  mothers  are  induced  to  come  to  the  club,  and 
they  are  taught  the  value  of  milk  as  food,  and  how  it 
ought  to  be  treated.  Another  mistake  made  by  Dr.  Lee 
was  that  there  was  no  bacteriological  examination  of  the 
milk.  I  am  a  member  of  the  South  Infirmary  Hospital 
Committee,  and  we  get  our  milk  supplied  by  contract, 
and  we  have  bacteriological  examinations  made  by  Dr. 
Moore.  There  is  one  fault  to  be  found  with  the  city 
distribution  :  I  would  have  no  fault  with  it  as  it  comes 
in  from  the  outlying  districts,  but  when  it  is  being 
distributed  in  the  small  hucksters'  shops  into  a  dirty 
vessel  and  taken  to  a  dirty  house  it  is  contaminated. 
That,  in  my  opinion  as  a  !ion-medical  man,  is  the 
cause  of  a  great  deal  of  illness. 

13318.  Is  there  any  milk  depot  established  in  con- 
nection with  the  Babies'  Club? — One  lady,  Mrs. 
Bowen-Colthurst,  established  a  depot  adjoining  the 
Babies'  Club,  but  I  do  not  think  it  succeeded.  My 
occupation  as  an  engineer  takes  me  about  a  good  deal 
through  the  country,  and  I  think  that  the  suggestion 
as  to  the  distribution  of  milk  to  the  poor  children  in 
the  schools  at  12  o'clock  in  the  day  would  get  rid  of 
a  good  deal  of  the  trouble.  In  that  case  the  children 
would  be  sure  of  getting  all  the  milk  that  was  intended 
for  them.  In  one  of  the  schools  in  Cork,  out  of  a  private 
fund  they  gave  the  children  bread  and  milk,  and  if  it 
were  done  throughout  the  country,  I  think  you  would 
have  very  much  less  tuberculosis  than  you  have.  It 
is  the  pure  milk  that  the  children  want  and  do  not 
get. 


13319.  Do  you  think  that  the  most  effective  way  of 
securing  that  the  milk  would  be  given  direct  to  the 
children  is  to  distribute  it  in  the  schools? — Yes. 

13320.  Miss  McNeill. — That  would  be  only  for  the 
older  children? — Yes.  For  the  younger  children  I 
would  be  in  favour  of  having  milk  brought  in  vessels 
that  would  be  closed,  and  could  not  be  interfered  with, 
from  a  depot,  as  I  saw  done  in  Dublin.  If  that 
system  could  be  established  here  it  would  have  a  very 
great  effect,  but  in  the  country  districts  I  think  the 
distribution  should  be  through  the  children  attending 
the  schools. 

13321.  Lady  Ever.4RD. — The  depot  you  spoke  of  in 
Dublin,  was  that  the  Sitric  Road  Depot? — Yes. 

13322.  You  spoke  of  a  Babies'  Club  in  Cork,  I  should 
like  to  visit  it? — It  is  only  on  Thursdays  it  is  open. 
It  is  in  Tuckey  Street,  off  the  Grand  Parade. 

13323.  Mr.  Campbell.— You  go  a  good  deal  through 
the  country? — Yes. 

13324  Did  you  hear  what  the  other  witness  said 
about  the  creameries  being  the  cause  of  a  deficiency  in 
the  milk  supply? — I  know  the  creameries  are  universally 
condemned. 

13.325.  Do  you  share  that  opinion? — I  do.  I  think 
the  farmers  are  too  ready  to  send  the  entire  lot  of 
their  milk  to  the  creameries,  and  keep  very  little  for 
their  own  use  and  for  their  children. 

13326.  And  none  for  the  labourers? — I  have  never 
heard  of  them  giving  it  in  large  quantities  to  the 
labourers. 

13327.  Do  you  know  much  about  the  farm  labourers 
in  County  Cork? — No.    I  am  an  architect. 

13328.  You  cannot  speak  as  to  the  relations  between 
the  labourer  and  the  farmer? — No. 


Mr.  A.  B.  Wilkinson  examined. 


13329.  The  Chairman. — You  are  a  Land  Improve- 
ment Inspector  under  the  Board  of  Works? — Yes,  but 
I  am  not  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Works. 

13330.  You  do  a  lot  of  travelling  about  the  country 
in  the  pursuit  of  your  ordinary  duties? — Yes.  I  know 
that  some  of  the  breeds  of  dairy  cattle  have  deteriorated 
in  some  cases. 

13331.  Do  you  know  if  the  yield  of  milk  has  been 
reduced  considerably  from  the  cows  kept? — Yes.  In  a 
good  part  of  the  west  of  this  county  the  farmers  have 
been  complaining  for  the  last  fifteen  years  that  the  dairy 
cattle  are  deteriorating,  and  they  blame  the  creameries. 

13332.  Because  the  calves  are  brought  up  on  sepa- 
rated milk? — Yes,  and  then  the  breeding  goes  on  from 
year  to  year.  That  has  a  good  deal  to  say  to  it.  Con- 
taminated milk  gets  into  the  creamery.  Farmers  don't 
take  as  much  care  as  if  they  were  making  their  own 
butter,  and  if  bad  milk  goes  to  the  creamery  it  comes 
out  contaminated,  and  when  it  comes  back  to  the 
farmer's  house  it  smells  badly.  I  have  seen  calves 
fed  on  hand-separated  milk,  and  it  was  perfectly  clean. 

13332a.  You  think  the  fact  that  the  creameries  take 
in  large  quantities  of  milk  from  large  numbers  of  sup- 
pliers, and  that  some  is  sent  in  in  an  inferior  condition, 
the  whole  becomes  thereby  contaminated? — Yes. 

13333.  And  that  this  has  an  injurious  effect  on  the 
animals  brought  up  on  separated  milk? — Yes. 

13334.  Does  your  observation  enable  you  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  poorer  class  find  a  difficulty  in 
getting  a  sufficient  quantity  of  milk? — I  do  not  think 
they  get  as  much  milk  as  if  the  creameries  were  not 
working. 

13335.  You  think  that  the  creameries  are  in  some 
degree  responsible  for  the  decrease  in  the  supply? — 
Yes. 

13336.  The  Board  of  Works  grants  loans  to  farmers 
of  not  less  than  £35? — That  is  so.  Since  the  Order  of 
1908  the  Board  issued  a  circular  to  all  their  Inspectors 
saying  that  every  stall  and  dairy  was  to  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order.  By  that 
Order  a  great  many  people  were  exempt — people  mak- 
ing butter  at  home,  and  that  was  the  greatest  mistake 
in  the  world.  The  Board  issued  another  circular 
stating  that  whether  a  man  made  butter  or  not  the 
shed  should  be  up  to  the  standard  of  the  Order,  or 
that  money  would  not  be  advanced.  There  are  a  vast 
number  of  stalls  made  of  clay  mortar,  and  you  cannot 
keep  them  clean,  and  the  milk  gets  contaminated. 

13337.  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  getting  loans 
for  smaller  amounts  than  £35? — At  present  they  could 


not  be  granted.  The  rule  is  this — the  cowshed  must 
have  at  least  500  cubic  feet  of  air  space  in  the  country, 
and  700  cubic  feet  in  a  borough.  The  farmer  cannot 
build  a  new  stall  without  spending  money.  The  stall 
would  cost  £10  a  cow  for  every  cow  he  keeps,  and  where 
would  he  get  the  money. 

13338.  That  is  not  quite  what  I  was  thinking  of  at 
the  moment,  but  if  it  was  found  desirable  to  bring 
all  keepers  of  cows  within  the  provisions  of  the  Order, 
it  might  be  necessary  to  give  small  loans  for  the  con- 
struction of  buildings  that  would  be  suitable,  and  in 
that  case  some  alteration  would  have  to  be  made  in 
your  procedure  in  order  to  enable  you  to  make 
advances? — Yes.  The  Treasury  will  not  lend  less 
than  £35. 

13339.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  is  necessary  that  all 
cows  should  be  housed  properly? — Yes. 

13340.  And  unless  we  aim  at  that  we  cannot  get  a 
good  milk  supply? — Yes,  and  you  should  have  cement 
floors.  The  ordinary  floors  are  hard  to  clean.  It  ia 
very  hard  to  improve  the  stalls.  £35  would  not  go 
very  far  towards  building  a  stall. 

]  3341.  I  am  talking  of  a  man  who  would  have  only  one 
or  two  cows  for  his  own  use.  If  there  is  to  be  uniform 
administration  it  would  be  necessary  to  bring  all 
people  who  keep  cows  for  whatever  purpose  under  the 
Order?— Yes. 

13342.  You  believe  that  they  ought  all  to  come  under 
the  Order? — Yes,  for  one  might  contaminate  a  whole 
district. 

13343.  Mr.  Campbell. — Do  you  ever  find  farmers 
objecting  to  putting  down  cement  floors? — No.  The 
only  thing  is  when  gravel  is  not  convenient  it  is 
costly. 

13344.  Do  you  regard  it  as  satisfactory? — It  is  about 
the  best.    Of  course  you  could  have  asphalt. 

13345.  Would  you  object  to  cobbles  grouted  in  witli 
pitch? — That  would  be  very  good. 

13346.  Do  any  farmers  complain  that  their  cows' 
knees  are  injured  by  the  cement  floor? — No. 

1.3347.  Or  that  the  quarters  of  the  udder  are  injured 
by  lying  on  the  cold  cement? — No. 

1.3348.  Or  do  they  complain  of  swollen  knees? — No. 

13349.  Do  you  not  see  cows  with  swollen  knees?" 
Yes,  but  the  floor  is  only  cemented  for  a  certain  dis- 
tance. They  are  supposed  to  have  clay  under  the  cows 
knees. 

13350.  The  Chairman.— Thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Wilkinson.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  for 
coming  here. 
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Mr.  D.  J.  O'Maho 

13351.  The  Chairman. — You  are  Analyst  for  the  City 
and  County  of  Cork? — Yes,  sir. 

13352.  Can  you  tell  the  Commission  what  number 
of  samples  of  milk  are  submitted  to  you  annually  for 
analysis? — In  the  county,  850  a  year  for  the  past 
eighteen  years.  There  is  a  slight  correction  that  I  would 
like  to  make  in  reference  to  Dr.  Donovan's  evidence. 
He  said  that  the  number  of  cows  supplying  milk  to  the 
city  was  3,715,  and  he  estimated  the  average  yield  at 
three  gallons  per  cow  per  day.  Of  course,  that  means 
that  when  cows  were  out  of  milk  other  cows  were  put 
in  to  replace  them.  That  would  make  11,145  gallons 
a  day.  Dr.  Donovan  said  that  with  a  population  of 
75,000,  that  would  work  out  at  I'l  pints  of  milk  per 
head  per  day;  but  estimating  the  population  at  100,000, 
for  city  and  suburbs,  which  is  the  estimate  for  water- 
works and  for  purposes  of  valuation,  it  would  work  out 
at  -89  of  a  pint,  or,  in  other  words,  17-20  of  a  pint  per 
head.  The  papers  stated  that  Dr.  Donovan  said  it  was 
a  pint  and  a  quarter. 

18358.  Mr.  O'Brien. — We  have  no  evidence  how 
much  of  the  milk  was  made  into  butter? — The  regis- 
tered milkmen  say  they  send  all  this  milk  into  the 
city;  that  the  milk  is  raised  for  the  purpose  of  supply- 
ing the  city  with  milk. 

13354.  The  Chairman. — I  think  it  would  be  quite 
fallacious  to  take  three  gallons  as  the  average  yield  of 
an  ordinary  herd  for  a  period  of  twelve  months.  That 
would  be  1,095  gallons  as  the  ordinary  yield  of  a  cow, 
whereas  we  have  the  statement  made  by  a  dairyman 
who  was  examined  before  us  that  the  average  yield 
would  be  between  400  and  500  gallons  a  year.  I  am 
afraid  the  figure  is  rather  fallacious? — We  give  the 
return  on  the  statements  made  by  these  milkmen  who 
come  to  be  registered. 

13355.  I  quite  agree,  but  they  simply  stated  that 
they  have  so  many  cows  giving  milk,  and  you  have 
taken  the  average  milk  yield  as  three  gallons  per  cow 
per  day  for  twelve  months.  That  would  be  an  entirely 
fallacious  basis  on  which  to  calculate  the  milk  yield, 
because  it  is  not  conceivable  that  the  Cork  dairy  herds 
are  yielding  1,100  gallons  a  year.  We  had  positive 
evidence  yesterday  from  a  witness  that  he  believed 
that  the  average  would  be  between  400  aud  500  gallons? 
— When  an  animal  is  getting  out  of  milk,  another 
animal  is  put  in  her  stead. 

13356.  I  quite  follow  your  point,  but  I  take  it  that 
the  ordinary  dairy  farmer  does  not,  as  is  done  by  the 
ordinary  cow-keeper  in  the  city,  discard  his  cow  when 
she  goes  out  of  profit.  He  feeds  her  round,  and  she 
produces  a  calf  and  comes  into  profit  again.  With 
regard  to  the  statement  made  by  Dr.  Lee  in  reference 
to  the  steps  taken  by  the  Municipal  Authorities  in 
Cork,  have  you  any  report  to  show  what  was  done 
with  regard  to  the  infantile  cholera  to  which  he 
alluded?— That  would  be  in  the  Medical  Officer's 
report. 

13357.  I  only  wanted  to  know  from  you  what  steps 
had  been  taken  by  the  Public  Health  Committee  in 
reference  to  the  disease.  Perhaps  you  would  read  the 
extract  from  the  Report? — It  is  in  the  Medical  Super- 
intendent's Report.  The  following  sanitary  recom- 
mendations were  circulated  throughout  the  district  by 
the  medical  officers  : — 

"1.  Avoid  unripe,  as  well  as  over-ripe,  fruit.  2. 
Avoid  fish,  both  fresh  and  salt,  in  an  unsound  condi- 
tion, particularly  herrings  and  mackerel;  also  fresh  and 
salt  moat  in  the  same  condition  or  m  any  way  tainted. 
3.  Milk  should  not  be  kept  too  long  in  the  house,  or  in 
unclean  places,  or  dirty  vessels.  All  milk  for  children 
and  infants  should  be  boiled  before  being  used,  and 
one-third  part  of  lime-water  added  to  it.  4.  Feeding 
bottles  should  be  scalded  daily  and  washed  in  a  soda 
solution  as  follows  :— One  teaspoonful  of  ordinary 
bread  soda  put  into  a  pint  of  boiling  water.  5.  The 
day  the  disease  is  noticed  the  child  should  be  taken  to 
the  dispensary,  or  medical  assistance  procured,  as 
prompt  treatment  is  indispensable  in  such  a  disease. 
This  disease  has  been  made  compulsorilv  notifiable 
from  July  1st  to  October  31st  in  each  year." 

188.58.  That  shows  that  the  Public  Hei.lth  Authoritv 
Mere  not  entirely  remiss  in  dealing  with  this  outbreak 
of  illness,  and  it  was  with  the  object  of  allowing  you 
to  put  in  that  statement  that  I  asked  you  to  read'^from 
the  Report? — Thank  you. 

133.59.  With  regard 'to  the  quality  of  the  milk  that  has 
corne  under  your  observation  for  analysis,  what  would 
be  its  general  character— is  it  pure  as 'a  M'holc,  or  is  it 
mediiun? — It  is  good  as  a  whole. 


[Y,  F.C.S.,  examined. 

13360.  What  number  of  cases  of  adulteration  do  you 
find  out? — Not  moi-e  than  six  per  cent.  Adulteration 
with  water  is  scarcely  known  here.  What  occurs  is 
that  separated  milk  is  added,  or  the  cow  is  only  threr- 
fourths  milked.  You  are  probably  aware  that  when 
you  keep  back  the '  strippings  and  sell  the  fore-milk, 
it  is  very  poor.  The  fraudulent  milk  producer  is  able 
to  send  out  milk  very  poor  in  fat,  and  he  can  keep  the 
strippings  for  himself.    Such  milk  is  not  whole  milk. 

18861.  And  will  feel  justified  in  going  forward  in 
case  of  a  prosecution,  and  swearing  that  he  sold  the 
milk  as  it  came  from  the  cow? — That  is  the  case 
frequently. 

13862.  It  is  literally  true,  but  it  might  convey  a 
false  impression? — Yes.  In  the  deficiency  of  fat  we 
never  allege  adulteration  or  fraud.  I  hand  in  a  copy 
of  my  certificate,  and  you  will  see  that  there  is  nothing 
about  adulteration  in  it. 

18863.  Below  what  standard  are  prosecutions 
ordered — the  legal  standard  of  three  per  cent.? — There 
is  the  legal  limit  of  three  per  cent,  of  fat.  I  have  never 
prosecuted  until  the  percentage  of  fat  is  below  2-85. 
There  is  always  the  possibility  of  personal  erroi-,  and 
there  is  always  the  possibility  of  a  mistake  in  the  tak- 
ing of  a  sample.  I  think  a  play  of  five  per  cent,  is 
very  justifiable. 

13364.  Are  samples  taken  universally  over  the  entire 
rural  district  in  recent  years? — The  rural  districts  are 
rather  peculiarly  situated — at  least  the  Liberties  are 
quite  close  to  the  city.  There  is  one  Food  and  Drugs 
Inspector  in  Douglas,  that  man  is  a  Food  and  Drugs 
Inspector  for  Blackrock,  and  also  for  places  bordering 
on  the  Model  Farm.  It  is  a  large  district  to  operate, 
but  I  am  aware  that  when  a  complaint  is  made  the 
Inspector  attends  to  it;  but  from  my  point  of  view, 
the  district  is  too  large  for  one  inspector. 

13865.  Are  the  Inspectors  all  Constabulary  officers? 
— They  are  all  Constabulary  officers. 

18366.  No  others  are  appointed? — No.  We  had 
sanitary  officers  prior  to  1891  or  1892,  but  since  then 
the  services  of  the  Constabulary  are  given  throughout 
the  whole  county  of  Cork,  King's  County  and  Kerry. 

18867.  Do  you  get  samples  of  milk  from  the  different 
Constabulary  Officers  who  were  appointed  for  the 
purpose  throughout  the  district? — Yes.  They  have  to 
make  a  report  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
reference  to  butter  half-yearly. 

13368.  There  is  no  authority  over  that  other  than  the 
Constabulary  authority? — No.  The  policeman  gets  no 
pay  for  this  work.  If  he  is  a  Weights  and  Measures 
man  he  gets  extra  payment,  but  not  as  a  Food  and 
Drugs  Inspector. 

13869.  Do  all  the  officers  submit  samples  with  the 
same  degree  of  regularity? — Some  places  do  not.  For 
instance,  from  Queenstown  no  samples  of  milk  were 
received  since  the  17th  October,  1910,  until  yesterday 
morning.  There  were  twelve  samples  of  whisky  also 
received  in  October.  The  Fleet  were  in  the  Harbour 
at  the  time. 

13370.  The  Police  Inspector  was  anxious  to  see  that 
the  "  tars  "  were  getting  what  they  were  paying  for? 
— Yes.  The  case  of  Queenstown  in  regard  to  the 
samples  is,  of  course,  an  exception. 

13371.  You  have  no  jurisdiction  over  these  Inspec- 
tors?—No. 

13872.  You  cannot  complain  in  regard  to  them? — 
No.  As  regard  the  county,  I  think  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Foo<l  and  Drugs  Act  compares  favourably 
with  other  counties.  The  total  number  of  samples  of 
milk  taken  by  the  Food  and  Drugs  Inspectors  in  the 
county  of  Cork  for  the  eighteen  years  ending  the  16th 
of  March,  1912,  was  14,849;  1,437  contained  over  four 
per  cent,  of  fat — from  four  to  eight  per  cent.;  12,306 
were  normal,  ranging  from  30  per  cent,  to  3-9  per 
cent.;  1,096  samples — that  is  7-89  per  cent,  of  all 
the  milk  taken  in  the  eighteen  years,  was  below  the 
legal  limit,  ranging  in  fat  from  2'9  per  cent,  to  1*1  per 
cent. 

18373.  You  don't  know  whether  prosecutions  were 
undertaken  in  all  these  cases  where  the  percentage  of 
fat  was  below  2-85? — Prosecutions  were  taken  in  evei  y 
case  in  which  I  issued  a  certificate  for  prosecution.  I 
have  never  known  a  case  where  a  summons  was  not 
issued  on  receipt  of  my  certificate  for  city  or  county. 

13374.  I  am  talking  of  districts  outside  the  control  of 
the  Public  Health  Committee  of  Cork  city.  You  are 
Analyst  for  the  entire  county? — Yes. 

13375.  And  some  samples  would  come  to  you  from 
Fermoy,  Mallow,  Mitchelstown,  etc.? — Yes. 
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13376.  Is  it  the  uniform  custom  that  all  the  autho- 
rities from  which  you  get  these  samples  prosecute 
where  you  certify  that  the  milk  is  below  the  legal 
.limit? — In  every  case  where  I  issue  a  certificate  a 
prosecution  takes  place,  unless  some  accident  hap- 
pened to  the  reserve  sample,  as  happened  on  one  or 
two  occasions. 

13377.  Ycu  would  have  to  go  up  as  witness  in  case 
of  a  prosecution? — No;  my  certificate  is  evidence.  I 
issue  a  certificate  when  the  fat  is  below  2"85  per  cent. 

13378.  Mr.  Campbell. — I  have  just  seen  the  form  of 
certificate  you  have  handed  in.  You  don't  use  the 
expression  "  added  water?" — Until  the  milk  solids 
other  than  fat  are  below  8' 5  you  cannot  say  that  there 
is  added  water. 

13379.  It  is  not  a  usual  practice  for  analysts  to 
state,  as  you  do  in  your  certificate,  that  the  milk  is 
deficient  in  fat.  It  is  more  usual  to  say  that  it  con- 
tains a  certain  percentage  of  added  water? — They  can- 
not say  that  except  under  the  circumstances  I  have 
stated.    I  have  never  seen  such  a  certificate. 

13380.  I  have  never  seen  a  report  of  a  prosecution 
for  adulteration  of  milk  where  it  was  not  stated  that 
the  sample  contained  a  certain  percentage  of  added 
water? — Here  is  the  report  in  my  hand  of  a  prosecu- 
tion. 

13381.  I  am  speaking  of  the  report  in  the  Press? — I 
don't  know  what  they  do  in  other  counties. 

13382.  Have  you  never  seen  reports  of  milk  prose- 
cutions where  it  was  sworn  that  the  milk  contained  a 
certain  percentage  of  added  water? — Yes,  but  it  was 
because  the  milk  solids  other  than  milk  fats  were 
below  the  legal  limit  of  8-5  per  cent. 

13383.  Supposing  you  got  a  sample  of  eight  per  cent, 
of  non-fatty  solids,  what  sort  of  a  certificate  would 
you  give? — I  would  search  my  sample  for  nitrates,  and 
if  I  got  nitrates  in  the  sample  I  would  suspect  water, 
because  my  experience  is — I  don't  say  it  is  infallible — 
you  cannot  really  get  a  drinking  water  without  nitrates 
in  it,  and  you  rarely  get  nitrates  in  milk. 

13384.  Would  they  not  be  decomposed  in  the  milk? 
— They  might  be. 

13385.  If  you  did  not  find  anj'  nitrates? — I  would 
be  very  slow  to  say  there  was  added  water. 

13386.  Have  you  ever  given  a  certificate  in  which 
you  stated  there  was  added  water? — Yes,  because  I 
found  the  non-fatty  solids  mvich  below  8-5  per  cent., 
and  next  I  had  evidence  myself  of  the  presence  of  water. 

13387.  Because  of  the  presence  of  nitrates? — Yes; 
but  in  that  case  I  would  use  the  same  form  of  expres- 
sion as  I  would  in  regard  to  fats — that  this  sample  is 
deficient  in  its  milk  solids  as  compared  with  the  legal 
limit. 

13388.  You  don't  say  it  contains  so  much  added 
water? — Yes,  if  I  got  other  evidence  than  the  lowness 
of  the  non-fatty  solids.  We  have  very  few  cases  of 
added  water;  only  four  or  five  in  my  experience. 

13389.  You  act  differently  from  other  analysts,  and 
I  think  your  procedure  is  the  right  one?— Outside  the 
scientific  side  of  the  question,  I  have  an  interest  in 
it,  because  I  have  cows  myself,  and  believe  in  keeping 
cows  for  one's  own  use.  My  business  is  not  to  bring 
prosecutions,  but  to  put  down  fraud.  When  I  got  my 
instructions  it  was  not  to  bring  prosecutions,  but  to 
put  down  fraud,  and  I  have  endeavoured  to  act  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  these  instructions. 

13390.  If  the  sample  was  2-80  per  cent,  of  fat?— I 
would  state  in  that  case  that  the  sample  was  deficient 
so  much  per  cent,  of  fat,  but  I  don't  attribute  the  defi- 
ciency to  fraud.    Let  the  magistrates  inquire  into  that. 

13391.  In  cases  where  the  fatty  solids  are  below 
2"85  per  cent.,  what  do  you  usually  find  the  non-fatty 
solids? — ^Nowadays  they  are  high,  running  up  to  nine 


per  cent,  and  over  nine  per  cent.,  which,  from  my 
point  of  view,  implies  separated  milk.  There  is  sepa- 
rated milk  as  got  by  the  separator  and  separated  milk 
got  by  not  stripping  the  cow. 

13392.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — Is  the  use  of  pre- 
servatives allowed  by  the  Corporation  ?— No ;  there  is 
no  preservative  used  except  in  cream,  and  the  preserva- 
tive is  added  almost  as  the  cream  is  being  doled  out. 
The  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  question  of  pre- 
servatives suggested  that  one-fourth  per  cent,  of 
boracic  acid  might  be  allowed  in  cream.  There  is  no 
law  on  the  matter,  but  there  is  this  suggestion  of  the 
Commission,  that  the  cream  might  contain  as  much 
as  one-fourth  per  cent,  of  boracic  acid. 

13393.  Do  you  believe  that  preservatives  are  used 
very  much  in  the  milk  coming  into  the  city  ? — -Not  in 
our  city,  because  the  milk  is  consumed  so  quickly 
after  coming  from  the  cow.  I  think  it  is  all  consumed 
between  eight  and  nine  hours.  Nearly  all  our  milk 
comes  from  within  ten  miles  of  the  city,  and  we  have 
two  deliveries  daily,  so  that  preservatives  are  not 
required. 

13394.  So  that  the  use  of  preservatives  is  not  abused? 
— No,  we  seldom  find  preservatives  in  milk.  Miss 
McNeill  asked  a  question  with  regard  to  the  number 
of  cases  of  infantile  diarrhoea,  and  I  am  able  to  give 
the  information.  From  the  1st  July  to  the  31st 
October,  1907,  the  number  of  cases  notified  was  413, 
and  the  deaths,  4'0;  in  1908,  the  number  of  cases 
notified  was  524,  and  the  number  of  deaths,  79;  in 
1909  the  number  of  cases  notified  was  514,  and  the 
deaths  54 ;  and  in  1910  the  number  notified  was  159 — all 
xmder  two  years — and  the  deaths  were  34.  In  all  cases 
the  figures  I  have  given  apply  to  the  periods  from  July 
1st  to  the  31st  October  of  each  year.  Diarrhoea  is  a  com- 
pulsorily  notifiable  disease.  In  Bandon  in  July,  1910,  we 
brought  a  prosecution  in  a  case  where  there  was  over 
eight  per  cent,  deficiency  in  fat.  The  magistrates 
imposed  a  fine  of  sixpence  and  fourteen  shillings 
costs.  A  case  was  stated  on  the  application  of 
the  defendant,  and  according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
solicitor  of  the  County  Council  the  magistrate's  state- 
ment of  the  case  put  them  out  of  Court.  The  case  was 
taken  to  the  King's  Bench.  There  was  no  disputing 
the  fact  of  the  deficiency  in  fat,  but  the  vendor  proved 
that  the  milk  was  sold  as  it  came  from  the  cow.  I  am 
not  in  a  position  to  say  that  any  evidence  was  given  to 
show  that  the  cows  were  properly  milked ;  but  the  fact 
remains  that  the  King's  Bench  dismissed  the  case,  and 
the  County  Council  had  to  pay  .£27  18s.  in  costs.  As 
an  ordinary  man  in  the  street,  I  think  we  were  justified! 
in  bringing  the  prosecution,  and  I  don't  see  why  the 
County  Council  should  be  mulcted  in  costs. 

13395.  The  Chairman. — Only  the  King's  Bench 
knows? — There  was  a  slight  censure  passed  on  the 
analyst  and  the  policeman  who  took  the  sample.  The 
analyst  had  to  report  that  the  milk  was  deficient  in 
fat  as  compared  with  the  legal  limit,  and  the  policeman 
had  to  bring  the  summons. 

13396.  Mr.  Wilson. — Have  you  ever,  for  your  own 
satisfaction,  or  in  your  public  capacity,  examined 
samples  showing  the  presence  of  dirt?- — We  did,  but 
we  found  there  was  no  action  to  be  taken.  The  trouble 
I  felt  was,  how  could  you  guarantee  that  the  bottle 
the  policeman  sent  up  was  perfectly  clean? 

13397.  I  ^^■as  wondering  whether  from  your  own 
personal  experience  you  had  found  whether  the  milk 
supplied  was  contaminated  with  dirt,  and  if  so^ 
seriously? — I  would  not  say  seriously,  but  it  is  con- 
taminated, and  the  trouble  is,  no  matter  how  clean 
you  get  it  at  the  farm  it  may  be  contaminated  in  the 
home.  The  milkman  gets  all  the  blame  for  the  sloven- 
liness of  the  servant. 


Mr.  James  McGrath  examined. 


13398.  You  are  a  member  of  the  Rural  District  Coun- 
cil of  Mitchelstown?— Yes. 

13399.  What  provision  is  made  by  your  Council  for 
the  carrying  out  of  the  Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order? — 
There  is  an  Inspector  who  inspects  the  farms. 

13400.  Is  he  a  veterinary  or  lay  Inspector? — There  is 
a  veterinary  Inspector,  and  also  the  sub-sanitary  officer 
is  appointed  as  his  assistant. 

1.3401.  As  a  dairy  Inspector? — He  inspects  the 
dairies. 


13402.  Is  your  district  one  from  which  milk  is  sent 
into  the  city" of  Cork?— No. 

13403.  All  the  milk  raised  is  consumed  locally? — 
Some  is  sent  to  the  creamery  and  some  is  made  into 
butter  on  the  fai'm. 

13404.  Is  there  a  creamery  in  your  district? — My 
district  is  surrounded  by  creameries. 

13405.  Is  there  any  difficulty  on  the  part  of  the  poor 
people  to  secure  a  milk  supply  in  Mitchelstown? — Not 
in  the  town  itself. 
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13406.  Milk  is  always  procurable  there? — Yes. 

13407.  In  tlie  rural  district  is  there  a  difficulty? — 
Yes,  in  the  winter  months. 

13408.  Only  in  the  winter  months? — Yes. 

13409.  And  if  winter  dairying  were  universally  prac- 
tised there  would  be  no  deficiency  of  milk  in  the  Rural 
District  of  Mitchelstown? — I  am  sure  there  would  not. 

13410.  In  the  summer  months  and  in  the  autumn,  do 
the  farmers  supply  the  labourers  wifh  whatever  milk 
they  are  inclined  to  buy? — Very  few  of  them  take 
money  for  it. 

13411.  Is  the  milk  part  of  the  labourers'  wages?- — 
No,  it  is  given  gratis  mostly. 

13412.  Does  that  apply  to  all  the  labourers? — They 
scarcely  make  a  distinction  as  far  as  I  know.  Wherever 
the  labourers  are  employed  their  wives  get  both  new 
milk  and  separated  milk. 

13413.  You  said  in  your  summary  of  evidence  that 
Mr.  W.  B.  Webber,  Kingston  Castle,  carries  on  winter 
dairying  and  supplies  the  townspeople?— Yes,  but  I  do 
not  know  is  it  for  that  purpose. 

13414.  What  price  is  charged  for  that  milk? — It 
varies.  I  believe  the  present  price  is  Is.  a  gallon  from 
the  month  of  November  to  March. 

13415.  That  would  be  the  ordinary  price  charged  for 
milk  in  the  district  throughout  the  winter  season  where 
it  is  sold? — The  price  at  present  is  Id.  a  pint,  8d.  a 
gallon. 

13416.  You  would  not  agree  that  the  creameries  have 
led  to  a  scarcity  in  the  milk  supply  for  the  labouring 
population? — I  think  not.  All  the  farmers  are  not 
going  to  the  creameries.  There  is  a  large  fresh  butter 
market  in  Mitchelstown,  and  that  means  that  the 
farmers  make  butter  at  home. 

13417.  Why  do  the  farmers  elect  to  continue  the  home 
butter-making  rather  than  sending  their  milk  to  the 
creamery? — They  look  into  the  raising  of  the  young 
stock  a  great  deal,  and  also  they  want  milk  for  their 
own  home,  and  they  want  their  own  butter. 

13418.  They  regard  the  by-products  of  butter-making 
as  being  profitable  to  them  in  the  raising  of  young 
calves  and  pigs? — Quite  so.  That  is  how  they  look  at 
it. 

13419.  W'hat  proportion  of  the  dairy  farmers  of  that 
district  practise  home  butter-making  rather  than  send- 
ing their  milk  to  the  creamery  ?^ — Between  one-half  and 
one-third. 

13420.  Would  these  be  the  larger  owners  of  cows  or 
the  smaller  owners? — Proximity  to  the  creamery  has  to 
be  considered.  Where  cow-keepers  are  close  to  the 
creameries  they  send  nearly  all  their  milk  to  them, 
though  I  know  farmers  close  to  creameries  who  make 
butter  at  home. 

13421.  W'hich  practice  do  you  favour  personally? — I 
make  the  butter  at  home  myself.  I  keep  a  dairy  and 
twenty  cows. 

13422.  You  do  not  patronise  the  creameries  at  all? — 
No.    I  make  the  butter  from  hand  separated  cream. 

13423.  For  what  purpose  do  you  iise  the  separated 
milk? — Feeding  calves  and  pigs. 

13424.  Do  you  look  on  separated  milk  as  a  suitable 
food  for  calves? — Yes,  supplemented  with  a  substitute 
for  butter  fat- 

13425.  Do  you  think  that  the  feeding  of  young  stock 
on  separated  milk  has  an  injurious  effect  on  the  mature 
animal? — Not  if  not  given  too  soon.  I  give  the  calves 
the  new  milk  for  about  a  month,  and  after  that  I  give 
them  the  separated  milk. 

13426.  And  you  add  certain  constituents  to  supply 
the  butter  fat  that  has  been  removed? — Quite  so. 

13427.  Has  the  milk  yield  of  the  cow  diminished  or 
increased? — Diminished,  I  think. 

13428.  Do  you  keep  milk  records? — No. 

13429.  Do  any  farmers  in  your  district? — Not  to  my 
knowledge. 

13430.  Do  you  give  it  as  your  bona  fide  opinion  that 
the  milk-producing  quality  of  the  cow  available  now  is 
less  than  it  was,  say,  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago? — That  is 
my  opinion.  I  have  been  trying  to  get  good  milkers, 
but  could  not  get  them.  I  generally  keep  calves  from 
the  best  milkers. 

13431.  Do  you  ever  rear  your  own  cows? — I  very 
seldom  buy  any. 

13432.  In  keeping  the  heifer  calves,  do  you  select 
the  produce  of  cows  that  have  been  good  milkers  them- 
selves?— Yes. 

13433.  And  you  would  reject  a  promising  heifer  calf 
because  her  mother  was  a  shy  milker? — Yes. 

13434.  And  notwithstandi)ig  this  process  of  selection 
you  find  that  the  milk-producing  quality  of  the  cow 


has  diminshed? — I  am  afraid  it  has  not  improved,  at 
any  rate,  so  far  as  I  can  judge. 

13435.  Is  the  yield  as  good  as  it  was  ten  years  ago? — 
I  do  not  think  so. 

13436.  You  do  not  think   there    is    anything  very 
remarkable  in  the  change? — No. 

13437.  What  kind  of  bull  do  you  use  for  your  dairy 
herd? — I  generally  go  to  the  local  fair  and  purchase 
the  best  one  I  can  get. 

13438.  You  do  not  patronise  the  premium  bull? — No. 

13439.  Why? — I  did  not  find  their  produce  to  my 
satisfaction. 

13440.  With  regard  to  character  or  constitution? — 
Constitution  principally.  The  calves  do  not  turn  out 
well. 

13441.  Your  feeling  evidently  is  that  the  produce  of  ■ 
the  cross-bred  bull  has  a  better  constitution  than  the 
premium  bull's  calf? — Yes. 

13442.  And  in  feeding  these  animals  to  milk,  do  you 
find  that  the  produce  of  the  cross-bred  bull  is  likely 
to  turn  out  a  better  animal  than  the  pure-bred  bull? — 
Yes.  If  I  gave  the  pure-bred  a  chance  it  might  be 
better.    I  had  only  one  experiment  of  that  bull. 

13443.  Y^ou  condemned  it  on  account  of  one  trial? — 
Yes. 

13444.  Do  you  change  your  bull  every  year? — Not 
every  year. 

13445.  Do  you  sell  the  calves  when  they  reach  the 
age  of  eight  or  ten  months? — Sometimes,  according  to 
the  prices  paid  for  them  in  the  local  market.  Mostly, 
I  keep  them  over  the  winter. 

13446.  Is  there  a  good  calf  market  in  the  town  of 
]\litchelstown? — Yes,  there  is. 

13447.  With  regard  to  the  rural  district  outside  the 
town,  is  much  difficulty  experienced  by  the  labouring 
population  in  procuring  a  milk  supply? — There  is  very 
little  milk  in  the  winter  time,  because  farmers  do  jiot 
go  in  for  winter  dairying.  They  have  not  the  cows 
calving  there  until  March  or  until  May,  as  a  rule. 

13448.  You  would  not  subscribe  to  the  theory  that 
has  been  propounded,  that  the  independence  which  the 
labourer  has  procured  in  having  a  home  of  his  own 
under  the  Labourers  Acts  has  divorced  the  friendly 
relations  that  subsisted  between  the  employer  and  the 
employee? — There  is  probably  some  tendency  that  way, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  has  gone  so  far  as  that. 

13449.  You  do  not  think  it  has  appreciably  diminished 
the  milk  supply  to  the  labourer  and  his  family? — No. 

13450.  Have  you  thought  of  any  scheme  whereby  it 
would  be  possible  to  improve  the  supply  in  the  rural 
districts  during  the  winter  season? — The  farmer  should 
be  indiuied  to  start  winter  dairying. 

13451.  Do  you  practise  winter  dairying  yourself? — 
Yes,  in  a  small  way. 

13452.  You  have  some  cows  in  milk  during  the  entire 
winter? — Yes. 

13453.  Have  you  made  any  observations  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  autumn  calving  cow  is  likely  to  yield 
more  milk  in  twelve  months  than  the  cow  that  calves 
in  March  or  April? — The  cow  calving  in  ]\Iarch  or 
April  would  yield  more  milk. 

13454.  Why  do  you  say  that? — Because  grass  is  the 
natural  feeding. 

13455.  A  distinctly  contrary  view  was  put  forward 
by  another  witness  yesterday,  and  he  believed  that  the 
cow  calving  in  November  will  yield  a  larger  quantity 
of  milk  than  the  cow  calving  in  March  or  April? — That 
is  not  my  experience. 

13456.  A  dairy  farmer  not  one  thousand  miles  from 
your  own  locality  gave  that  as  his  opinion  yesterday? — 
If  he  kept  records  he  could  prove  it. 

13457.  He  only  kept  records  by  his  own  observation. 
Are  you  opposed  to  the  keeping  of  records? — No.  I  ftm 
not  living  on  the  farm. 

13458.  It  is  not  such  a  colossal  undertaking  as  many 
people  seem  to  regard  it.  It  is  only  the  weighing  of 
the  milk  one  day  in  the  week? — The  difficulty  is  to 
get  servants  to  do  these  things. 

13459.  That  leads  to  another  question.  Do  you  find 
any  difficulty  in  getting  labourers  to  look  after  .your 
dairy? — Yes;  if  I  don't  hire  at  a  certain  time  I  cannot 
get  them. 

13460.  Do  you  utilise  female  labour? — Yes. 

13461.  Entirely? — No,  not  entirely. 

13462.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
induce  a  farmer  in  a  rural  district,  if  he  were  guaranteed 
by  the  local  authority  a  demand  for  a  certain  quantity 
of  milk  throughout  the  year,  to  supply  that  demand 
and  deliver  it  over  a  given  area  to  a  cottage  population? 
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— I  think  it  would.  If  tiiej-  saw  tlie  thing  would  pay, 
and  if  they  were  sure  of  a  certain  demand,  I  think  they 
would  supply  the  milk. 

13463.  Of  course,  it  would  he  a  great  difficulty  with 
anyone  vending  milk  to  have  an  uncertain  demand? — 
Yes.    That  would  prevent  them  taking  it  on. 

13464.  If  a  guarantee  could  be  given  that  the  demand 
would  be  fixed  and  steady,  you  don't  think  there  would 
be  any  difficulty  in  entering  into  an  arrangement  \\  ith 
a  farmer  to  deliver,  say,  twenty  gallons  of  milk  over 
a  given  area? — I  don't  think  there  would  be  any 
difficulty. 

13465.  Mr.  Campbell. — Do  you  employ  many 
labourers  ? — Four. 

13466.  Are  they  in  cottages  on  your  farm? — Only  one. 

13467.  Where  are  the  others? — They  are  kept  in  the 
farmhouse. 

13468.  Is  that  the  practice  in  your  district? — That 
is  the  general  practice. 

13469.  Don't  you  employ  any  men  who  are  living  in 
Union  cottages? — Except  at  the  hay-saving  time. 

13470.  You  don't  employ  permanently  men  who  are 
living  in  Union  cottages? — No. 

13471.  And  when  these  men  come  to  you  casually  in 
the  summer  time  vou  don't  supplv  them  with  milk? — 
No. 

13472.  Do  you  supply  the  man  who  is  living  in  your 
own  cottage  with  milk? — Yes. 

13473.  You  don't  give  it  to  men  in  the  other  cottages? 
— Yes,  if  they  ask  for  it. 

13474.  They  don't  ask  for  it?— Not  very  often,  but 
sometimes  they  do.  They  simply  go  to  the  neighbours 
and  get  it  as  they  require  it. 

13475.  If  they  were  working  for  you  for  one  month 
you  would  not  give  them  milk?— That  does  not  regulate 
it. 

13476.  What  does  regulate  it? — Their  own  needs  and 
wishes. 

13477.  You  would  understand  that  their  wish  is  to 
get  milk? — They  get  it  from  me  or  from  anyone  that 
they  know. 

13478.  Does  the  fact  of  their  not  being  attached  to 
a  farm  cause  a  difficulty.  If  they  were  living  in  the 
farmhouse  they  would  get  milk? — They  would, 
certainly.  I  never  heard  any  complaint  made  with 
regard  to  farmers  refusing  to  supply  the  milk,  either 
for  money  or  gratis;  but,  of  course,  I  know  from 
personal  knowledge  there  is  no  winter  dairying  in  the 
district,  and  it  must  be  impossible  for  the  labourers 
to  get  milk  at  times. 

13479.  The  complaint  has  been  made  that  there  is  no 
milk,  that  all  of  it  goes  to  the  creamery,  and  that 
the  labourers  cannot  buy  it? — Well,  if  they  don't  turn 
op  in  time,  before  it  is  sent  to  the  creamery. 

13480.  Do  you  think  winter  dairying  would  pay? — I 
think  it  would.  There  is  a  market  for  the  milk  or  for 
the  butter. 

13481.  For  your  own  butter? — Yes.  I  don't  think 
winter  dairying  would  pay  as  well  as  summer  dairying, 
RS  there  is  the  cost  of  exchanging  the  cows,  and' that 
is  a  big  loss. 

13482.  You  have  not  gone  in  for  it  largely;  you  have 
only  tried  it  in  a  small  way? — Yes,  and  I  have  not  kept 
figures. 

13483.  You  make  more  of  your  milk  at  home  than 
by  sending  it  to  a  creamery? — I  think  I  can.  It  is 
more  satisfactory  every  way. 

13484.  I  mean,  can  you  make  more  money? — Yes,  if 
you  take  into  consideration  that  I  have  the  separated 
milk  at  home;  and  it  is  not  likely  to  be  contaminated 
as  if  it  were  sent  to  a  creamery. 

13485.  What  do  you  use  as  a  cream  substitute  in  the 
separated  milk? — Linseed  meal  and  fine  Indian  meal. 

13486.  Mr.  Wilson. — What  do  you  reckon  to  be  the 
average  milk  yield  of  your  own  cows? — I  sent  my 
milk  to  the  creamery  for  two  years,  and  the  average 
yield  for  the  year  was  three  gallons  for  seven  months. 

13487.  What  would  be  the  yield  of  the  cow  in  the 
3-ear? — Something  from  600  to  700  gallons. 

13488.  With  a  450  gallon  average,  winter  dairying 
must  be  an  impossible  proposition.  You  must  have  a 
much  higher  average  to  make  it  pay  to  go  in  for 
dairying  all  the  year  round? — There  is  the  extra  cost; 
of  feeding  the  cows  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
during  the  winter. 

13489.  And  our  rivals,  the  Danes  and  others,  who 
go  in  for  dairying  all  the  year  round,  have  graded  up 
their  average  to  nearly  double  the  Irish  vield? — They 
would  supplement  the  grass,  I  daresay,  with  artificial 
feeding. 


13490.  You  cannot  increase  milk  by  feeding? — You 
can  increase  the  butter  fat  and  the  milk  vield. 

13491.  Do  you  think  so?— Yes. 

13492.  And  you  think  you  can  increase  the  yield? — 
I  think  so. 

13493.  I  don't  think  you  would  find  many  dairy 
farmers  agreeing  with  you? — I  think  I  would. 

13494.  It  has  not  been  the  experience  of  most  people. 
Why  I  was  asking  the  question  about  the  milk  yield 
of  the  average  cow  is  because  I  wanted  to  find  out 
what  you  thought  would  be  the  possible  value  of  the 
milk  record  system? — You  ean  weed  out  the  bad  cows. 

13495.  You  have  not  any  means  of  knowing  which 
cow  is  good  and  which  is  a  pensioner? — Just  from 
observation. 

13496.  It  has  been  put  in  in  evidence  before  us  that 
whenever  the  milk  record  system  is  once  established 
it  invariably  proves  that  the  observation  method  is  not 
reliable:  and  practical  dairy  farmers  use  these  records 
as  the  means  of  grading  up  their  cows  and  grading  up 
their  milk  supply,  although  they  are  as  good  observers 
as  we  are? — I  daresay  keeping  records  would  pay.  The 
difficulty  with  me  is  that  I  am  not  living  on  the  farm. 
I  approve  of  the  system,  certainly. 

13497.  What  sort  of  inducement  would  you  suggest 
to  us  to  put  before  the  practical  dairy  farmers  through- 
out Ireland  to  go  in  for  keeping  the  milk  records 
experimentally  for  a  year  or  two? — I  think  the  best 
inducement  for  anybody  would  be  the  increase  in 
profit. 

13498.  That  he  would  only  find  out  afterwards.  I 
want  some  practical  suggestion  to  get  over  this  apathy 
about  beginning  the  system? — I  cannot  see  any  other 
inducement  more  than  what  I  have  stated.  The 
increased  milking  capacity  of  the  herd  ought  to  be  a 
sufficient  inducement. 

13499.  In  your  precis  of  evidence  you  suggest  that 
the  farmer  should  go  in  for  winter  dairying? — The  idea 
of  that  was,  as  milk  was  required  for  labourers,  that 
this  was  tlie  only  way  to  get  them  out  of  the  crux. 

13500.  Does  that  not  involve  the  Government 
stepping  in  and  making  a  losing  transaction  a  paying 
one.  Why  should  you  do  that  in  the  milk  trade  mora 
than  in  any  other  trade? — Not  if  there  is  no  national 
reason,  such  as  the  saving  of  the  children. 

13501.  If  we  had  this  system  of  the  milk  record 
established,  so  that  the  farmer  knew  by  actual  figures 
which  cow  was  a  good  cow  and  which  was  a  bad  one,  he 
would  weed  out  the  cows  that  were  losing  him  money? 
— Yes. 

13502.  And  it  would  not  be  very  many  years  before 
we  would  have  winter  dairying  without  any  subsidy  at 
all.  I  would  like  your  criticism  on  that? — It  would' not 
necessarily  follow  that  if  he  kept  records  that  he  would 
go  in  for  winter  dairying,  because  after  all  he  should 
find  that  it  would  pay. 

13503.  One  of  the  points  about  the  milk  record  is 
that  it  has  built  up  a  long  lactation  period,  and  that 
involves  winter  dairying  to  a  large  extent? — It  would 
depend  on  the  produce  of  the  cow. 

13504.  Mr.  O'Bkien.— Would  you  give  a  subsidy  to 
improve  the  breeds  of  cattle,  or  would  you  actually 
give  the  farmer  a  sort  of  bonus  on  the  cows  that  were 
kept  during  the  winter  for  a  certain  period,  so  that  he 
shall  not  stand  to  lose  over  it,  necessarily? — That  is 
the  idea  I  have.  I  don't  think  they  would  take  it  up 
merely  to  supply  the  poor  people  alone. 

13505.  How  would  you  regulate  that  subsidy.  You 
don't  want  to  give  the  farmer  a  subsidy  for  a  business 
that  is  paying  him? — I  would  regulate  it  according  to  the 
quantity  of  milk  he  would  give  to  the  labourers  in  his 
district. 

13506.  It  might  pay  him  without  any  subsidy? — I 
would  withdraw  the  subsidy  after  a  time. 

13507.  You  know  that  the  farmer  would  not  let  any- 
one know  that  it  was  paying  so  long  as  he  was  getting  a 
subsidy? — That  is  the  difficulty.  I  think  myself  eight- 
pence  a  gallon  would  pay  a  farmer  for  his  milk. 

13508.  Mr.  Wilson. — The  whole  question  just  turns 
in  the  long  run  into  a  question  of  price? — \es,  and  a 
demand  for  a  certain  amoimt. 

13509.  If  the  demand  for  the  milk  was  sufficiently 
large  and  organised  it  would  not  be  very  long  before 
the  farmers  would  go  in  for  winter  dairying? — I  think 

&u. 

13510.  What  price  would  pay  a  farmer  in  your 
district  to  go  in  for  winter  dairying? — I  know  some- 
milk  vendors  get  eightpence  a  gallon  all  the  year 
round,  and  it  must  pay  them. 
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Dr.  Edmund  Magner  examined. 


13511.  The  Chaikman. — You  are  a  practitioner  in  the 
city  and  county  oi  Cork? — Yes.  I  am  physician  to 
the  North  Infirmary  County  Hospital  also. 

13512.  And  you  have  a  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
under  which  the  poorer  population  live? — Yes.  I  am 
a  member  of  the  Corporation  and  also  a  member  of  the 
County  Council.  I  represent  the  suburbs  of  Cork  on 
the  County  Council. 

13513.  Is  there  a  working  population  in  the  district 
you  represent? — Yes,  chiefly  a  working-class  population. 

13514.  Is  milk  available  for  that  population  all  the 
year  round? — Yes. 

13515.  Do  the  children  of  the  working  classes  get,  in 
your  opinion,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  milk  to  nourish 
them? — No,  not  at  all.  I  must  qualify  my  statement 
when  I  say  that  there  is  a  sufficient  supply  of  milk, 
by  saying  that  there  is  a  sufficient  supply  for  people 
who  can  afiord  to  pay  a  shilling  a  gallon  for  it.  There 
is  a  sufficiency,  but  not  for  the  poor  people.  In  fact, 
there  is  a  great  scarcity  of  milk  for  the  poor  people 
both  in  the  city  and  suburbs. 

13516.  It  is  not  a  scarcity  of  milk  so  much  as  a 
scarcity  of  money? — There  is  not  nearly  so  much  milk 
produced  in  the  suburbs  as  there  was  ten  or  twelve  or 
fifteen  years  ago. 

13517.  Are  there  any  creameries  in  that  district? — 
No.  A  good  many  farmers  go  in  for  dairy  farming, 
and  have  taken  to  keeping  store  cattle  and  sheep. 
They  buy  stores. 

13518.  Do  you  think  that  the  working  class  popula- 
tion and  those  responsible  for  the  upbringing  of  children 
realise  the  value  of  milk  as  a  food  for  children? — In 
most  cases  they  do  not. 

13519.  So  if  they  had  more  money  available  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  money  might  not  be  used  for 
the  purchase  of  milk? — A  portion  of  it  would  be. 
Most  of  them  believe  in  the  necessity  of  milk,  but  in 
very  many  cases  are  unable  to  procure  it.  I  am  also 
physician  to  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children,  and  I  go  amongst  the  poorer  classes  in 
that  capacity,  and  I  must  say  that  the  greater  number 
of  young  children  are  fed  on  black  tea  and  bread. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  that. 

13520.  Children  under  twelve  months? — Yes.  Our 
people  are  not  naturally  cruel,  and  they  are  not 
ignorant.  It  is  that  they  are  so  poor  that  they  cannot 
procure  anything  better. 

13521.  It  seems  unnecessary  to  ask  whether  that  is 
a  proper  way  to  bring  up  a  healthy  class? — You  cannot 
do  it.  The  scarcity  of  milk  amongst  the  poor  people 
accounts  for  practically  the  whole  of  the  infantile 
moi'tality. 

13522.  So  that  there  is  an  enormous  wastage  in  the 
human  population,  consequent  on  the  fact  that  the 
children  are  improperly  nourished? — Undoubtedly. 

13523.  Have  you  thought  of  any  scheme  whereby  it 
might  be  possible  to  increase  the  quantity  of  milk 
available  for  poor  people? — It  is  all  a  question  of 
money.  In  a  family  where  there  are  three  or  four 
children  they  want  a  gallon  of  milk,  and  the  labouring 
man  cannot  afford  to  buy  that  quantity.  It  is 
altogether  a  question  for  Government  authorities  or  for 
philanthropic  efiort. 

13524.  Would  you  consider  it  a  proper  source  of 
expenditure  for  a  public  body  to  endeavour  to  provide 
a  supply  of  milk  that  would'  be  available  to  the  poor 
people  at  a  price  that  would  enable  them  to  use  it? — I 
know  of  no  more  desirable  object  for  any  public  body. 

13525.  We  all  know  that  contributions  are  made  to 
infirmaries,  sanatoria,  and  other  institutions  estab- 
lished for  the  relief  of  suffering  and  disease,  and  is 
there  any  reason  why  a  portion  of  this  money  that  is 
devoted  to  these  objects  should  not  be  devoted  to  pro- 
vide means  for  the  prevention,  rather  than  the  cure,  of 
disease? — I  do  not  go  as  far  as  that.  The  money  is 
not  sufficient  that  is  given  to  hospitals  and  the  like. 

13526.  I  do  not  suggest  that  the  money  should  be 
withdrawn  or  diminished  that  is  given  to  these  institu- 
tions; but  do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a  proper 
object  to  which  to  devote  public  funds,  to  avoid  disease? 
— Yes.  _  Preventive  medicine  is  the  whole  aim  of  our 
profession  at  the  present  time. 

13527.  And  you  know  of  no  better  preventive 
medicine  that  could  be  supplied  than  pure  milk  to 
children? — That  is  so. 

1.3.528.  Are  you  interested  in  agriculture? — Yes;  I 
farm  extensively. 

13529.  Have  you   a    large    dairying    farm? — For  a 


number  of  years  I  was  a  large  dairy  farmer.  I  had  an 
average  of  about  eighty  cows. 

13530.  Have  you  abandoned  that? — Yes.  I  found  it 
did  not  pay. 

13531.  To  what  purpose  was  the  milk  devoted? — I 
sent  it  to  Dublin. 

13532.  From  the  county  of  Cork? — From  the  suburbs 
of  Cork. 

13533.  And  paid  the  railway  carriage? — Yes. 

13534.  And  you  have  entirely  abandoned  dairy 
farming? — Yes. 

13535.  Because  you  found  it  would  not  pay? — That 
is  so. 

13536.  Did  you  keep  the  ordinary  class  of  cow  that 
was  procurable  in  the  fairs  and  markets  about  Cork? — 
Yes,  the  ordinary  half-bred  dairy  cow. 

13537.  You  bought  the  best  class  you  could  find,  and 
treated  them  well? — Yes. 

13538.  And  kept  them  on  good  land?— Yes. 

13539.  And  still  you  found  you  could  not  make  it 
pay? — Personal  supervision  counts  a  good  deal  in  dairy 
farming. 

13540.  And  that  you  were  unable  to  give? — I  was 
not. 

13541.  Did  you  find  that  the  milk-yielding  properties 
of  the  cow  that  you  were  getting  in  later  years  were 
inferior  to  those  of  which  you  had  experience  in  years 
gone  by? — Yes,  but  not  to  any  great  extent.  The 
great  cause  of  the  scarcity  of  milk  is  the  doing  away 
with  the  old  Irish  cow  and  the  introduction  of  the 
shorthorn. 

13542.  It  was  suggested  yesterday  that  at  one  time 
Dutch  cows  had  been  introduced  round  Cork? — Yes, 
and  there  were  a  great  number  of  them  about  Cork  at 
one  time. 

13543.  We  were  told  that  one  gentleman  introduced 
a  herd  of  Dutch  cows,  and  that  these  were  bred  from, 
and  that  the  produce  of  these  animals  were  better 
milk  producers  than  the  ordinary  commercial  cow? — 
Yes,  I  heard  of  that.  I  remember  half-bred  Dutch 
cows,  and  they  were  all  reputed  very  good  milkers. 

13544.  We  were  told  that  the  strain  remained  in  the 
district  for  a  considerable  period? — Yes. 

13545.  Did  you  have  any  of  these  in  your  herd? — No. 
I  think  the  Dutch  cow  is  mostly  black  and  white. 

13546.  That  is  quite  true,  and  that  is  what  they  are 
still,  and  they  were  large-framed  animals,  and  we 
were  told  that  the  produce  was  not  only  good  for  dairy- 
ing, but  as  store  cattle? — I  do  not  know  anything  about 
the  stores,  but  I  know  that  they  were  represented  to 
be  excellent  dairy  cattle.  The  great  cause  of  the 
lalling'off  in  the  milk  yield  is  the  gradual  extinction 
of  the  old  Irish  cow,  and  when  the  shorthorn  became 
more  marked  the  milking  properties  became  less  and 
less  prominent. 

13547.  What  class  of  bull  did  you  keep?— A  Hereford, 
and  the  calves  were  very  good  and  healthy,  and  did 
very  well. 

13548.  Did  you  ever  keep  any  of  them  to  maturity 
or  try  them  as  milk  producers? — They  were  not  good 
milkers.  I  kept  generally  a  shorthorn  "bull,  and  latterly 
a  pure  bred  shorthorn. 

13549.  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  rearing  your  own 
cows? — Very  rarely,  loung  cattle  require  very  careful 
milking,  and  I  could  not  be  sure  of  that  being  done. 

13550.  Have  you  thought  of  any  scheme  whereby  it 
M'ould  be  possible  to  procure  a  distribution  amongst  the 
poorer  classes? — By  a  Governmental  or  municipal 
subsidy  of  some  kind. 

13551.  You  think  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  that  the 
children  of  the  working  population  will  be  properly 
nourished  and  fed  on  a  milk  supply,  even  if  it  is  avail- 
able, unless  the  price  is  cheapened? — Yes.  It  is  quite 
impossible  to  expect  that  they  could  get  an  adequate 
milk  supply  otherwise. 

13552.  Have  you  any  experience  of  the  quality  of 
the  milk  that  is  supplied  to  the  poor;  have  you  ever 
tested  it? — The  milk  in  the  city  is  very  good. 

13553.  Is  it  better  in  the  city  than  in  the  outer 
districts? — It  comes  from  the  outer  districts  into  the 
city. 

135.54.  You  think  there  is  no  reason  to  complain  of 
the  quality  of  milk  available? — It  is  very  good. 

13555.  Do  the  wives  in  the  labouring  population 
realise  the  importance  of  keeping  the  milk  fi-ee  from 
contamination? — It  is  distributed  twice  a  day. 

13556.  But  do  they  take  precautions  to  prevent  con- 
tamination?— I  do  not  think  they  are  sufficiently 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  it. 
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13557.  Do  you  think  that  the  presence  of  impurities 
in  milk  is  dangerous  to  health? — All  the  summer 
diarrhoea  is  due  to  the  bacillus  communis  coli  in  the 
milk. 

13558.  So  you  would  be  of  opinion  that  bacteriological 
examination  of  the  milk  would  be  desirable? — Yes, 
particularly  in  summer  time.  The  bacteria  develop 
enormously  at  the  summer  temperature. 

13559.  Lady  Eveuard. — Is  the  milk  sent  to  the 
hospitals  examined  bacteriologically  ? — Samples  are 
taken  by  the  Public  Health  Authority,  and  they  exercise 
very  careful  supervision  over  all  the  milk  supplied  to 
the  hospitals  and  otherwise. 

13560.  Is  it  usually  pure? — It  is  always  pure.  The 
milk  supply  is  very  good  here. 

13561.  Is  much  condensed  milk  used  in  Cork? — Verv 
little. 

.13562.  Is  milk  powder  used  in  the  city? — I  have  not 
seen  it  used. 

13563.  Mr.  Campbell. — Can  you  describe  the  appear- 
ance of  the  old  Irish  cow? — I  am  scarcely  old  enough 
to  remember  it.  They  were  usually  of  a  reddish  colour 
— brindle. 

13564.  This  deterioration  in  the  milk  yield  of  the 
cow  must  have  taken  place  before  your  time? — Yes,, 
and  the  complaint  I  make  against  the  Department  is 
that  they  have  done  nothing  to  limit  the  depreciation 
that  is  going  on.  Every  year  as  a  shorthorn  breed 
becomes  more  marked  the  milking  qualities  of  the 
cow  become  less.  The  Department  told  us  to  measure 
the  milk,  keep  milk  records,  and  weed  out  the  cows  that 
are  not  giving  a  good  supply,  but  if  I  do  that  another 
man  gets  the  animal,  and  that  does  not  remedy 
matters.  Instead  of  the  Department  giving  us  advice 
v^'hich  we  do  not  want,  I  think  we  ought  

13565.  Should  they  compel  you  to  keep  your  cow? — 
No.  They  ought  to  import  Dutch  cows.  Let  them 
bring  over  the  Holstein  cow.  It  was  stated  here  that 
the  Danish  cow  will  yield  double  as  much  as  the  Irish 
cow.  In  Denmark  they  have  a  paternal  Government 
and  a  Department  that  understands  what  they  are 
talking  about.  Mr.  Wilson  said  that  the  Dutch  cow 
would  yield  twice  as  much  as  the  Irish. 

13566.  Mr.  Wilson. — I  said  that  the  Danish  cow 
would  yield  nearly  double  what  the  Irish  ccw  gives? — 
We  get  a  good  deal  of  talk  from  the  Department  and 
nothing  else. 

13567.  IMr.  Campbell. — Do  you  seriously  suggest  that 
you  should  encourage  the  importation  of  Danish  cattle? 
— I  would  bring  in  the  Holstein. 

13568.  Are  you  aware  that  legislation  would  be 
necessary  for  that  purpose? — At  the  present  time  it 
might  be.    I  am  not  aware. 

13569.  It  would  require  legislation? — Then  I  suppose 
we  will  never  get  it.  We  get  what  we  don't  want 
usually. 

13570.  Do  you  think  the  farmers  of  this  country 
would  be  willing  to  allow  the  rule  to  be  broken  at 
the  present  time  that  excludes  foreign  cattle? — As  far 
as  Canadian  stores  are  concerned,  the  farmers  would 
object,  but  I  don't  think  they  would  object  to  the 
importation  of  the  Holstein  cattle  to  improve  their 
breed  of  cattle. 

13571.  Why  are  they  kept  out,  do  you  know?  I 
suppose  owing  to  the  Foot  and  Mouth  Disease? — I 
think  so. 

13572.  The  Chaiuman. — Is  not  that  a  live  danger? — 
I  think  it  is  greatly  exaggerated.  If  there  was  a  proper 
veterinary  inspection  there  would  be  very  little  danger, 
I  think.  ^  . 

13573.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhocse. — Do  the  poorer 
classes  buy  less  milk  no%v  than  they  did  ten  or  fifteen 
years  ago? — Certainly  they  do. 

13574.  Why  so? — The  physique  of  the  people  has 
fallen  off  owing  to  the  absence  of  milk.  Before  the 
•creamery  was  established  there  was  a  plentiful  supply 
of  skim  milk,  which  contained  a  good  deal  of  milk 
fat.  Since  the  creameries  were  established  it  is  not 
at  all  available. 

13575.  The  evidence  is  that  there  is  a  sufficient  sale 
of  milk  in  the  district  provided  there  was  monev  to 
buy  it.  Is  there  less  money  to  buy  milk  now  than 
there  was  ten  years  ago? — In  consequence  of  the 
Labourers  Acts  the  rural  conditions  are  altogether 
changed.  Formerly  the  labourer  lived  in  a  house 
belonging  to  the  farmer.  He  got  milk  and  potato 
ground  and  other  things,  and  he  got  employment  all 
the  year  round.  Now  he  is  living  in  his  cottage  and 
is  independent  of  the  farmer,  and  has  work  only  for 
portion  of  the  year.  He  never  gets  a  milk  supply  'from 
tlie  farmer.    He  is  disconnected  from  the  farmer. 


13576.  Does  that  apply  to  the  district  you  represent? 
—Yes.  Those  who  are  living  in  labourers'  cottages 
work  on  the  roads,  as  a  rule. 

13577.  Are  they  worse  circumstanced  working  on  the 
roads  than  if  they  were  working  for  the  farmer? — They 
have  better  wages  but  less  milk. 

13578.  If  they  have  better  wages  they  are  in  a  better 
position  to  buy  milk? — If  a  man  has  15s.  a  week,  as 
the  man  on  the  roads  usually  has,  he  cannot  pay  4s.  a 
week  for  milk. 

13579.  Is  he  in  a  better  position  to  buy  milk  than 
before? — He  got  milk  before  for  nothing.  Before  the 
creameries  were  established  they  got  as  much  milk  as 
they  wanted. 

13580.  And  ten  years  ago  the  labourers  were  better 
off  than  to-day? — I  think  so. 

13581.  The  Chairman. — What  wages  do  you  say  they 
get  on  the  roads? — 14s.  or  15s.,  and  sometimes  12s.  and 
13s.  Around  the  suburbs  the  wages  are  from  14s.  to 
15s.  a  week. 

13582.  There  was  some  talk  before  this  Commission 
about  the  labourers  getting  Kerry  cows? — It  would  be 
impossible  for  a  labourer  to  keep  a  Kerry  cow  on  his 
acre  of  land.  Mr.  Dorgan  suggested  yesterday  a 
commonage.  That  might  do  for  the  summer,  but  the 
keep  of  the  Kerry  cow  would  cost  too  much  in  the 
winter.  To  my  mind,  the  keeping  of  goats  would  be  a 
much  more  important  matter.  A  good  goat  would  give 
about  a  gallon  of  milk  a  day  if  well  fed,  but  the  goats 
we  see  are  only  fed  on  the  sides  of  the  roads,  and  in 
that  way  only  milk  for  a  couple  of  months. 

13583.  There  is  a  difficulty  about  the  goats — that  the 
lactation  period  is  unusually  short? — I  may  say  that 
I  have  seen  goats  milked  for  nine  months,  and  giving 
nearly  a  gallon  a  day. 

13584.  It  is  quite  possible  when  wgll  cared,  but  the 
evidence  that  we  have  received  is  that  they  only  milk 
for  five  or  six  months,  and  that  they  are  practically 
never  in  milk  in  the  winter  season? — A  labourer  of 
mine  had  a  goat  that  milked  for  nine  months,  and 
gave  a  considerable  quantity  of  milk. 

13585.  Was  that  the  ordinary  Irish  goat? — Yes. 

13586.  And  was  just  as  mischievous  as  the  ordinary 
Irish  goat  is? — If  they  are  fed  they  are  not  so 
mischievous. 

13587.  Miss  McNeill. — Is  the  artificial  feeding  of 
infants  common  amongst  the  poorer  classes — bottle- 
feeding? — Yes. 

13588.  Is  it  greater  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago? — 
Yes,  much. 

13589.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that?— They  get 
into  the  way  of  it. 

13590.  Have  you  any  idea  how  much  milk  an  infant 
in  a  workingman's  family  would  get? — From  a  pint  to 
two  pints. 

13591.  Do  many  of  them  get  that?— No. 

13592.  Is  condensed  milk  much  used? — No.  It  is 
very  little  used  in  Cork  for  the  feeding  of  infants. 

13593.  Lady  Everard. — Do  you  disapprove  of  the 
long  tube  feeding  bottle? — Yes. 

13594.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  making  its  use 
illegal? — Yes. 

13595.  Miss  McNeill. — Is  it  much  used? — It  is 
greatly  used.  I  have  seen  the  long  tube  bottle  used  in 
a  soda-water  bottle. 

13596.  Do  you  admit  children  and  young  infants 
into  your  Hospital? — Not  young  infants,  except  in 
cases  of  emergency. 

13597.  Where  are  children  under  twelve  months 
treated  in  Cork? — There  is  a  Children's  Hospital  here, 
but  I  don't  know  that  it  is  very  largely  availed  of.  We 
take  in  urgent  cases  of  croup  or  meningitis. 

13598.  Do  you  know  that  among  your  patients  there 
are  a  great  many  cases  of  tubercular  glands?— Yes. 

13599.  Any  tubercular  peritonitis? — Yes,  some. 

13600.  Do'  you  think  that  is  due  to  insufficient 
feeding,  aggravated  by  human  infection  or  milk 
infection? — I  believe  it  is  what  they  call  tabes. 
Improper  feeding  is  the  chief  cause  of  it. 

13601.  It  lowers  the  vitality?— Yes. 

13602.  And  makes  the  patients  prone  to  tuberculous 
affection?— Yes. 

13603.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Do  the  mothers  in  the  poorer 
classes  use  much  oatmeal  porridge?— I  don't  think  oat- 
meal porridge  is  much  used. 

13604.  I  mean  by  mothers  who  feed  their  children 
at  the  breast? — No.  The  poor  women  live  on  bread 
and  tea. 

13605.  In  your  own  district,  in  days  gone  by,  did 
they  use  much  oatmeal  porridge? — No.  It- has.  never 
been  much  used  in  this  county  amongst  our  people. 
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13606.  Do  they  ever  use  separated  milk — is  there 
auy  importation  of  separated  milk  to  the  poorer 
districts  of  Cork  from  the  creamery? — Very  little,  I 
think. 

13607.  It  is  not  used  as  an  article  of  foo<l  practically? 
— No.  I  may  say  with  regard  to  separated  milk,  there 
is  a  Creamery  Bill  being  introduced,  and  I  think  an 
important  clause  in  the  Bill  would  be  to  compel  every 
creamery  proprietor  to  pasteurise  separated  milk.  1 
have  seen  it  do  very  great  harm.  With  regard  to  the 
bacillus  communis  roU,  the  temperature  is  particularly 
favourable  to  its  development,  and  after  milk  has  left 
ihe  creamery  it  is  an  active,  irritant  poison,  and  calves 
that  get  it  die. 

13608.  You  say  that  the  children  in  Cork  don't  get 
enough  of  milk? — Yes.  The  mothers  themselves  are 
not  sufficiently  well-fed. 

13609.  They  prefer  to  use  tea  instead  of  milk? — Yes. 

13610.  In  your  opinion,  would  you  not  say  that  a 
diet  of  oatmeal  porridge,  and  even  separated  milk  with 
it,  would  be  very  much  better  than  tea  with  the 
colouring  of  milk  in  it,  and  white  bread? — It  would. 

13611.  Is  it  not  rather  a  well-known  fact  that  oat- 
meal porridge  is  a  great  stimulant  to  the  formation  of 
milk?— Yes. 

13612.  The  mother  who  has  a  difficulty  in  getting 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  food,  therefore,  cannot  nourish 
her  infant  at  her  breast  as  she  should  naturally  do? — 
You  cannot  get  separated  milk  in  Cork. 

13613.  If  there  was  a  demand  for  it,  don't  you  think 
that  you  would  get  it? — I  don't  much  believe  in  it  as 
a  food. 

13614.  It  has  only  the  fat  extracted  from  it.  It  is 
considered  to  be  a  very  good  form  of  food,  because  it 
has  only  the  fat  taken  away? — I  have  seen  it  do  a 
great  deal  of  harm. 

13615.  Used  as  a  food?— Yes. 

13616.  You  think  that  as  it  is  not  pasteurised,  that 
there  is  a  danger  of  contamination? — Yes.  The 
bacillus  communis  coli  is  present  in  other  milk,  but  in 
separated  milk  it  is  present  in  an  enormous  quantity, 
and  unless  the  milk  is  sterilised  it  becomes  poisonous. 
Of  course,  separated  milk  is  better  than  nothing. 

13617.  The  mothers  apparently  are  not  strong 
e/nough  or  well  enough  to  nourish  their  infants  them- 
selves, and  the  parents,  according  to  your  statement, 
have  not  got  money  enough  to  buy  milk? — Yes.  I  saw 
in  the  papers  the  figures  that  were  given  here  yesterday. 
It  was  stated  there  were  a  certain  number  of  cows 
supplying  milk  to  the  city,  and  that  each  cow  gives 
three  gallons  of  milk. 

13618.  We  need  not  go  into  that,  because  these 
figm'es  mean  very  little.  What  do  the  infants  of  the 
very  poor  live  on  if  they  get  no  milk? — Black  tea  and 
bread. 

13619.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  they  give  black  tea 
and  bread  to  a  child  of  five  or  six  months  old? — Yes. 
Of  course,  they  try  to  get  a  little  milk  for  it,  but  they 
do  not  give  it  a  sufficient  quantity.  In  most  cases  I 
think  they  get  black  tea  and  bread. 

13620.  Infant  mortality  in  Cork  is  rather  high? — I 
don't  know  the  figures. 

T3621.  If  all  the  children  were  brought  up  on  black 
tea  you  would  have  a  much  higher  mortality? — Yes. 

13622.  Mr.  Wilson.— Do  you  think  that  the  people 
realise  that  milk  is  the  cheapest  form  of  food  they  can 
buy?— I  don't  think  they  go  into  the  question. 

13623.  If  they  realised  that  for  a  less  number  of 
pence  they  can  get  more  foo<l -value  for  their  children 
in  milk  would  they  not  purchase  it? — They  give  the 
general  food  of  the  house  to  their  children. 

13624.  It  is  all  a  matter  of  bad  habit?— If  a  man 
is  earning  17s.  or  I8s.  a  week  he  camiot  afford  to  spend 
4s   a  week  on  milk. 

13625.  If  he  knew  he  would  get  a  greater  food-value 
for  the  money  by  buying  milk  than  these  other  things 
he  would  be  able  to  afford  it? — He  would  get  a  great 
deal  of  bread  and  tea  for  4s. 


13626.  Don't  you  accept  the  statement  that  milk  is 
the  cheapest  kind  of  food? — Yes.  A  man  would  rather 
have  tea  and  bread  than  a  pint  of  milk. 

13627.  I  am  speaking  of  the  children? — There  is,  of 
course,  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  cheapest  form  of  food 
for  them,  and  that  they  should  get  it. 

13628.  If  the  labourer  spends  4s.  on  his  bread  and 
tea,  and  he  finds  that  he  will  get  more  food- value  for 
the  4s.  if  he  spends  it  on  milk,  do  you  not  think  that 
he  would  get  the  milk? — Of  course,  I  agree  that  he 
would  get  better  value  if  he  bought  the  milk,  but  he 
does  not  do  it. 

13629.  Or  even  if  he  spent  3s.  on  bread  and  tea 
and  Is.  on  a  gallon  of  milk? — It  would,  of  course,  be 
better. 

13630.  With  regard  to  the  presence  of  the  bacillus 
communis  coli,  do  you  have  any  examination  made  in 
Cork  for  the  bacillus? — No. 

13631.  Has  anyone  done  it? — I  expect  so. 

13632.  What  are  the  figures?— I  don't  know.  I 
have  not  the  figures.  There  are  a  certain  quantity  of 
the  bacillus  cmiimunis  coli  which  are  no  harm,  and 
which  are  useful  in  the  way  of  digestion. 

13633.  Have  you  set  up  any  standard? — No. 

13634.  They  have  been  carrying  on  a  bacteriological 
examination  systematically  in  Belfast  of  late  years,  and 
they  say  that  the  presence  of  the  bacillus  communis 
coli  in  1000  c.c.  is  proof  of  gross  contamination.  Is 
that  a  fair  standard  approximately? — I  think  it  is. 

13635.  If  they  don't  find  it  in  that  bulk  it  is  good? — 
Very  good. 

13636.  What  regulations  have  yon  got  in  your 
hospitals  with  regard  to  the  supply  of  milk? — They  get 
good  milk  from  the  farmer. 

13637.  What  regulations  have  you  got  with  the 
farmer?  Do  you  insist  on  any  minimum  of  cleanli- 
ness?— They  have  no  definite  rule,  but  they  insist  that 
the  milk  must  be  clean  and  brought  in  clean  vessels. 

13638.  You  have  no  standard  of  cleanliness? — No. 

13639.  Or  of  bacteriological  content? — No. 

13640.  Or  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  tuberculosis 
amongst  the  cows? — I  don't  think  there  is  much  tuber- 
culosis down  here. 

13641.  I  am  asking  whether  in  your  hospitals  which 
are  getting  milk  the  hospital  authorities  insist  on  the 
farmers  complying  with  any  regulations  to  prevent 
tubercular  milk  being  supplied? — They  have  no  regula- 
tions of  that  kind. 

13642.  I  think  you  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  some 
fonn  of  State  subsidy  by  which  the  milk  could  be 
cheapened  for  the  working  classes? — Yes. 

13643.  Would  you  agree  that  the  only  really  effective 
cheapemng  of  the  milk  would  be  to  give  it  at  the 
seliools? — It  would  be  very  important,  I  agree 

13644.  The  objection  is  that  it  would  not  reach  the 
very  young  children? — \es. 

13645.  Still,  the  school  would  be  useful  as  a  station? 
—Yes. 

13646.  More  especially  for  the  man  with  a  long, 
weak  family? — Yes. 

13647.  If  there  was  a  State  or  other  subsidy,  would 
there  be  any  more  efficient  way  of  applying  it  than 
that? — That  would  deal  with  a  great  number  of  the 
cases. 

13648.  You  explain  the  high  death-rate  among 
children  by  saying  that  they  get  very  little  milk? — Yes. 

13649.  That  rather  explains  what  looks  like  a  para- 
dox— that  the  city  has  good  milk  and  a  high  death 
rate,  because  they  cannot  get  the  milk? — Yes.  It  is 
Is.  a  gallon  in  the  winter  time,  and  the  poor  people 
cannot  pay  that.  There  is  plenty  of  milk  for  anyone 
who  has  the  money. 

13650.  For  Is.  a  gallon,  which  is  a  reasonable  price 
for  the  farmer,  you  can  get  more  nourishment  than 
in  any  other  food  product,  and  it  would  be  wise  for 

the  people  to  divert  their  money  to  this  food? — Yes. 


Mr.  .ToHN  Flannery  examined. 


13651.  The  Chairman.— You  are  a  resident  in  the 
Fermoy  district? — Yes. 

13652.  Are  you  connected  with  the  Land  and  Labour 
Association  in  that  district? — I  am. 

13653.  We  had  evidence  already  from  anx)ther  repre- 
sentative of  the  Kilworth  district.  What  district  do 
you  represent? — The  same  as  Mr.  Daly. 


13654.  He  was  of  opinion  that  there  was  a  reason- 
able supply  of  milk  in  the  village,  but  that  in  the  Rural 
District  there  was  some  difficulty  experienced  by  the 
labouring  population  in  getting  a  supply? — Yes,  .a  big 
difficulty.    I  live  in  Fermoy. 

13655.  There  is  no  difficulty  there  in  getting  a  sup- 
ply of  milk  if  people  have  money  to  buy? — There  is  in 
the  wintei'  time. 
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13656.  Are  there  any  depots  in  the  town? — Yes,  and 
there  is  a  creamery  also  ia  the  town. 

13657.  Does  the  creamery  sell  milk  retail? — I  am 
not  so  sure.  I  do  not  think  they  would  refuse  to  sell 
if  a  person  went  to  them,  but  I  do  not  think  they 
would  give  it  to  everyone. 

13658.  You  cannot  speak  from  experience  that  you 
have  known  of  anyone  to  apply  at  the  creamery  for 
milk  and  be  refused? — No. 

13659.  You  say  that  even  in  the  town  of  Fermoy  it 
is  sometimes  difficult  to  get  an  adequate  supply  of  milk 
in  the  shops? — les. 

13660.  Why? — They  cannot  get  it  from  the  farmers. 

13661.  And  winter  dairying  is  not  universally  prac- 
tised in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fermoy? — No. 

13662.  And  the  result  is  that  the  retailers  of  milk 
find  it  difficult  to  get  an  adequate  supply  for  the  small 
customers  that  come  in? — That  is  so. 

13663.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  more  remote 
rural  portions  of  the  district,  Castletownroche? — They 
do  not  complain  so  much  there. 

13664.  You  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
scarcity  is  more  acute  in  your  own  district  than  in 
other  outlying  portions  of  the  same  division? — Yes. 

13665.  Do  you  know  that  some  families  find  a  diffi- 
culty in  securing  milk  for  their  children? — I  know  one 
family  numbering  ten  who  have  to  manage  with  a  pint 
of  milk  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  there  is  one  mem- 
ber of  this  family  only  eighteen  months  old.  To 
make  matters  worse,  the  father  has  to  take  some  of  the 
pint  of  milk  with  him  every  day  for  dinner. 

13666.  Is  that  owing  to  inability  to  buy,  or  inability 
to  procure? — Inability  to  buy.  They  cannot  afford  to 
get  more. 

13667.  Is  this  an  isolated  instance  or  would  it  be 
typical  of  other  families  in  the  district? — There  are 
several  other  families  that  are  as  badly  off. 

13668.  Is  this  in  the  Fermoy  district? — It  is  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  outside  Fermoy. 

13669.  Do  you  think  that  the  occupancy  of  the  la- 
bourers' cottages  by  the  labourer,  and  the  independ- 
ence that  it  has  brought  to  him  has  in  any  degree  in- 
creased his  difficulty  in  procuring  milk  from  the  far- 
mer?— To  a  great  extent  it  has. 

13670.  Are  the  relations  between  them  as  cordial  as 
they  were? — No,  they  are  not.  All  these  men  were 
employed  by  the  farmer  generally  before  they  got  the 
cottages  and  they  got  milk  as  part  of  their  wages. 

13671.  But  many  of  the  occupants  of  the  labourers' 
cottages  must  still  be  working  for  the  farmers? — Very 
few. 

13672.  Where  do  the  farmers  get  their  labour? — 
They  have  some  of  these  old  houses  and  men  living  in 
them. 

13673.  Do  you  tell  us  that  it  is  your  experience  that 
very  few  of  the  occupants  of  the  labourers'  cottages  are 
working  for  the  farmers  at  all? — Very  few. 

13674.  What  work  are  they  engaged  at? — Direct  la- 
bour on  the  roads. 

13675.  That  would  hardly  give  employment  to  all  the 
occupants  of  the  labourers'  cottages? — Some  are  em- 
ployed by  builders  in  the  town. 

13676.  In  districts  where  there  would  be  no  occupa- 
tion other  than  on  the  roads  or  farm  work,  would 
there  be  work  with  the  farmer? — Only  casually  in  ex- 
ceptional times. 

13677.  It  is  your  opinion  that  the  fact  of  the  la- 
bourers not  being  resident  on  the  land  has  increased 
their  difficulty  in  procuring  a  supply  of  milk? — It  has, 
without  a  doubt. 

13678.  In  the  summer  season,  is  there  any  difficulty 
on  the  part  of  the  labourers  in  procuring  milk? — There 
is  a  good  supply,  but  some  of  the  labouring  men  cannot 
get  it. 

13679.  Even  in  the  summer  time? — Yes. 

13680.  Why — is  it  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  live 
in  remote  places  where  milk  is  not  produced? — ^^In  the 
summer  time  the  milk  is  cheaper  and  the  people  of  the 
town  buy  more  of  it. 

13681.  Do  the  wives  of  the  labouring  men  realise 
the  value  of  milk  as  a  a  food  for  their  children? — They 
do,  if  they  could  procure  it. 

13682.  Do  you  think  they  are  disposed  to  invest 
whatever  money  they  can  in  milk  for  their  children? — 
Yes,  a  reasonable  amount. 

13683.  Are  the  infant  children  getting  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  milk  in  your  district? — No.  A  good  many 
of  them  only  get  the  colouring  in  the  tea. 


13684.  Are  these  children  under  twelve  months  old? 
— Yes,  air. 

13685.  Is  porridge  used  in  your  district? — No. 

13686.  Has  it  been  used  there  in  your  experience? 
—Very  little,  I  think. 

13687.  Is  the  ordinary  bread-baking  carried  on  in 
the  household? — Very  little,  because  they  cannot  pro- 
cure the  milk. 

13688.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  loss  to  the  working 
population? — There  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

13689.  Has  the  creamery  in  the  district  decreased 
the  quantity  of  milk  available  for  the  working  people? 
— I  would  not  say  it  is  the  creamery  so  much  as  the 
population  in  the  town  and  the  military  barracks. 

13690.  There  is  an  increased  demand  for  it? — Yes. 

13691.  Is  there  also  an  increased  supply? — No, 
sir.    It  is  about  the  same  as  always. 

13692.  And  you  think  that  although  the  consumption 
has  increased,  there  has  been  no  corresponding  increase 
in  the  supply? — There  has  not. 

13693.  You  heard  the  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Daly, 
who  was  examined  before  us,  that  depots  should  be 
established  in  the  village  and  that  something  kindred 
to  them  would  be  an  arrangement  with  certain  farmers 
in  remote  districts  to  supply  the  labourers  with  a  fixed 
quantity  of  milk.  Would  you  approve  of  that  scheme 
as  a  means  of  dealing  with  the  difficulty? — It  would 
be  very  well  in  some  cases,  because  the  labourers  would 
be  able  to  get  it. 

13694.  And  do  you  think  the  labourers  could  afford 
to  pay  as  good  a  price  as  the  creameries  would  give? — 
I  think  so. 

13695.  The  average  price  of  creamery  milk  in  the 
summer  would  not  be  more  than  4d.  a  gallon? — The 
labourers  would  be  satisfied  to  give  8d.  a  gallon  for  it 
if  they  could  get  it. 

13696.  The  labourers  would  not  consider  milk  too  dear 
at  8d.  a  gallon? — They  would  not. 

13697.  If  an  adequate  supply  could  be  made  avail- 
able at  that  price,  it  would  gc  a  long  way  to 
deal  with  the  scarcity? — I  think  it  would  be  hard  to 
get  it  from  the  farmers  because  they  supply  their  own 
customers  in  the  town.  It  would  be  hard  to  get  some 
of  them  to  do  it,  I  think. 

13698.  Why — because  you  believe  tliey  have  a  better 
trade  in  the  town? — Yes.    That  is  one  reason  for  it, 

13699.  Don't  you  think  if  there  was  an  increased 
demand  and  a  steady,  continuous  demand  for  milk,  say 
at  8d.  a  gallon,  then  in  all  probability  it  would  lead  to 
increased  production? — Some  of  the  farmers  might  do 
so. 

13700.  Do  you  think  a  sufficient  number  would  be 
induced  to  go  in  for  it  to  supply  the  needs  of  the 
labourers? — You  might  get  one  in  every  townland,  but 
some  of  them  join  together  to  supply  the  town — three 
or  four  farmers. 

13701.  Lady  Eveuard. — Are  there  many  creameries 
in  your  district? — I  know  of  only  three. 

13702.  Are  they  proprietary  or  co-operative? — I 
think  they  are  proprietary. 

13703.  Do  the  poor  use  condensed  milk,  do  you 
know? — No. 

13704.  You  never  heard  of  their  using  it? — No.  I 
have  seen  only  a  little  of  it,  that  is  generally  used  by 
the  military. 

13705.  Mr.  Wilson. — Have  you  any  particular  solu- 
tion or  plan  that  you  want  to  bring  before  us? — No, 
sir. 

13706.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Are  the  cottages  in  your  dis- 
trict scattered  about,  or  are  they  grouped? — They  are. 
scattered  about. 

13707.  At  what  distance — half  a  mile  apart? — Some 
about  that. 

13708.  And  the  labourers  of  these  cottages  never 
tried  combiaing  together  and  going  to  a  farmer  and 
saying,  "  Will  you  supply  us  with  two  or  three  gallons 
of  milk  every  day,  and  we  will  give  you  8d.  a  gallon 
for  it  "? — No,  it  would  be  quite  useless. 

13709.  You  think  that  if  anyone  went  to  a  farmer 
and  asked  him  to  supply  him  with  three  or  four  gal- 
lons of  milk  a  day  for  8d.  a  gallon,  he  would  re- 
fuse?— I  know  of  farmers  that  were  asked,  and  they 
would  not. 

13710.  Why? — Because  they  supply  the  town. 

13711.  It  is  a  matter  of  competition  between  the 
labourer  and  the  town? — Yes. 

13712.  And  if  the  labourer  were  willing  to  give  lOd. 
a  gallon  all  the  year  round,  the  farmer  would  supply 
it  then,  I  suppose? — Yes. 
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13713.  The  labourers  have  never  tried  that? — No. 

13714.  Is  that  because  lOd.  a  gallon  is  too  high  a 
price? — It  would  be  too  high  in  the  summer. 

13715.  Taking  it  as  an  average  all  the  year  round, 
it  would  be  too  high? — 8d.  is  quite  large  enough. 

13716.  Of  course,  in  most  of  the  towns  they  pay 
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more  than  that  on  an  average.  In  Belfast  and  Dublin 
they  pay  on  an  average  Is.  a  gallon? — It  is  only  8d.  a 
gallon  in  the  summer  in  Fermoy. 


13717.  And  what  would 
a  gallon. 


it  be  in  the  winter? — lOd. 


Mr.   Timothy  Lynch  examined. 


13718.  The  Chairman. — You  are  a  resident  in  the 
Kilbarry  district? — Yes,  sir. 

13719.  And  you  are  connected  with  the  Land  and 
Labour  Organisation? — Yes. 

13720.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  procuring  milk  for 
the  labouring  classes  in  that  district? — Yes. 

13721.  All  the  year  round?— Well,  all  the  year 
round.    You  may  put  it  down  as  such. 

13722.  From  what  cause  does  this  arise? — It  is  a 
district  near  the  city,  and  the  farmers  have  contracts 
to  supply  customers,  and  they  won't  sell  to  individuals. 
Very  often  they  are  short  in  their  own  households  in 
order  that  they  may  supply  their  customers. 

13723.  Do  the  farmers  give  milk  to  their  labourers, 
as  a  rule,  in  your  district? — Not  in  that  district  so 
much,  except  to  the  labourers  that  are  employed, 
whom  the  farmers  have  in  servitude. 

13724.  The  labourers  they  have  hired?— Yes.  It  is 
part  and  parcel  then  of  their  agreement  to  get  milk. 

13725.  Do  you  work  with  a  farmer? — I  do  all  kinds 
of  work. 

13726.  Do  you  get  continuous  employment? — As  a 
rule. 

13727.  What  distance  is  Kilbarry  from  the  city? — 
Half  a  mile. 

13728.  And  even  there,  you  say,  there  is  considerable 
difficulty  in  getting  a  continuous  milk  supply  for  the 
labourers'  families? — Yes.  I  have  known  a  man 
supplying  my  own  family  with  milk,  and  he  refused  an 
extra  half  pint  to  me,  saying  that  if  he  was  to  give 
that  another  of  his  customers  would  be  short. 

13729.  That  applies  more  generally  to  the  winter 
than  to  the  summer  season? — It  applies  all  the  year 
round,  because  they  have  contracts. 

13730.  Are  there  people  in  your  district  that  cannot 
get  milk  for  money? — There  was  a  man  who  told  me 
last  week  that  he  had  to  send  for  milk  into  the  city, 
and  that  he  had  money  to  buy  it  and  could  not  get  it. 
He  is  a  cottier. 

13731.  Have  any  of  the  occupants  of  the  labourers' 
cottages  got  cows? — No,  sir.  In  fact,  there  are  lots  of 
them  that  are  only  emancipated  from  the  mud  hovel 
a  short  time. 

13732.  You  don't  know  any  of  them  that  has  a  cow? 
— No.  They  could  not  afford  it  unless  they  were  helped. 

13733.  Do  they  keep  goats  as  a  rule? — Some  do. 
There  is  a  great  objection  to  keeping  goats  aroynd  a 
city,  because  they  are  destructive,  and  they  find  their 
way  to  the  petty  sessions,  and  they  are  not  worth  the 
trouble  in  the  wind-up. 

13734.  Have  you  got  any  scheme  or  plan  whereby 
it  would  be  possible  to  provide  a  milk  supply  for  the 
labouring  population? — Yes.  If  you  listen  to  me  I  will 
put  forward  the  scheme. 

13735.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  what  you  have  to 
say? — If  a  family  is  helped  to  get  a  Kerry  cow  there 
is  no  doubt  that  would  be  a  great  means  of  remedying 
the  present  state  of  affairs,  because  by  a  system  of 
tillage  I  believe  that  any  man  that  would  be  inclined 
to  work  an  acre  properly  would  be  able  to  keep  a  cow- 
once  he  got  into  working  order. 

13736.  You  think  that  if  he  was  once  started  free 
from  debt,  if  he  was  given  the  means  of  providing 
the  cow,  it  would  be  a  help  to  him  in  rearing  his 
family? — I  believe  so. 

13737.  Have  you  an  acre  plot? — No. 

13738.  Have  you  got  a  cottage? — No,  sir. 

13739.  You  have  not  succeeded  in  getting  a  cottage? 
— No;  though  it  is  my  ambition,  because  it  is  the 
only  alternative  for  the  workingman,  and  because 
when  he  is  out  of  employment  he  is  a  tramp  on  the 
road. 

■  13740.  You  have  not  succeeded  in  getting  a  cottage? 
— No.  The  present  scheme  has  been  three  years  in 
contemplation.  There  are  over  twelve  hundred  cottages 
built,  and  more  applications  for  cottages,  and  the 
hmit  of  Is.  in  the  £  is  not  yet  reached.  There  is 
only  7id.  in  the  £  expended  under  the  Labourers  Acts, 
so  that  there  is  4W.  in  the  £  still  to  finance  the  Act 
in  the  Cork  rural  district. 


13741.  Your  solution  of  the  difficulty,  at  all  events, 
is  a  Kerry  cow  for  the  occupant  of  the  labourer's 
cottage? — Yes. 

13742.  Do  you  think  that  would  entirely  solve  the 
question,  because  we  have  had  some  evidence  before 
us  of  cases  in  which  the  occupant  of  cottage  plots 
had  been  keeping  a  cow,  and  instead  of  selling  the 
surplus  milk  for  the  relief  of  their  necessitous 
neighbours,  they  sent  it  to  the  creamery? — That  was 
not  business  by  any  means. 

13743.  That  has  been  said  by  a  member  of  your 
Organisation? — That  was  not  business.  If  I  were  so 
fortunate  as  to  have  a  cow  I  would  be  only  too  glad  to 
help  my  neighbours. 

13744.  Of  course,  you  are  aware  no  cow  would  be 
profitable  for  twelve  months? — Yes;  but  where  there 
are  a  number  of  cows  and  a  number  of  cottiers  the 
period  of  calving  could  be  varied  in  the  cattle. 

13745.  Mr.  O'Brien. — How  would  you  get  over  the 
difficulty  that  the  occupier  who  wanted  milk  in  the 
winter  time  would  have  to  hand-feed  his  cow,  and  he 
would  be  put  to  greater  expense? — If  he  raised  the 
food-stuff  off  the  plot  he  would  not  be  put  to  much 
more  expense. 

13746.  He  would  be  put, to  the  expense  of  supplying 
the  food  that  the  other  man  would  not? — I  would  be 
in  favour  of  always  raising  the  food  off  the  acre. 

13747.  I  quite  agree;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
man  who  has  also  to  supply  the  milk  in  the  summer 
gets  off  very  much  cheaper  than  the  man  who  has  to 
supply  it  in  the  winter,  and  who  has  to  provide 
feeding? — Let  it  be  done  alternately  between  the 
labourers. 

13748.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at.  You  would 
try  to  distribute  the  cost? — Yes. 

13749.  There  is  a  difficulty  in  that  case — the  cow  is 
not  sufficiently  accommodating;  that  is  to  say,  the  cow 
that  calves  in  March  one  year  won't  calve  in  March 
next  year? — Possibly  it  might  be  a  month  earlier. 

13750.  Mr.  Wilson. — Your  suggestion  really  would 
involve  a  co-operative  society  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  these  cows? — Quite  so. 

13751.  That  is  one  possible  solution  of  this  difficulty? 
—Yes. 

13752.  The  single  man,  by  himself,  could  not  be  con- 
sidered as  the  solution? — No. 

13753.  But  if  he  is  working  with  his  neighbours,  and 
there  is  a  "  give-and-take  "  policy,  it  would  help  to 
solve  the  difficulty? — Anything  that  would  do  away 
with  the  black  tea  would  be  a  blessing. 

13754.  The  Chairman. — Is  there  any  other  item  in 
connection  with  your  scheme  that  you  would  like  to 
put  before  us,  because  we  are  really  anxious  to  give 
you  an  opportunity  of  suggesting  what  you  think 
would  be  the  most  feasible  solution  of  the  difficulty 
in  your  own  district? — I  have  put  forward  my  scheme, 
and  there  are  also  other  points  that  I  have  been  asked 
to  put  forward  by  other  labourers.  I  am  authorised  to 
express  the  views  of  other  people  before  this  Com- 
mission. There  are  men  working  on  the  roads  for  12s. 
a  week,  and  for  farmers.  There  is  one  man  and  he 
says  that  he  has  a  wife  and  four  children,  and  that 
Id.  a  meal  comes  to  10s.  6d.  a  week  for  himself  and 
his  family,  and  that  leaves  only  Is.  6d.  for  "  wear  and 
tear,"  so  you  cannot  expect  that  a  man  in  that  position 
could  do  much.  There  is  another  matter,  the  increase 
of  land  under  grass,  and  that  means  a  decrease  in 
industries.  You  have  heard  from  expert  evidence  of 
the  hardship  of  trying  to  rear  children  on  the  present 
food  of  black  tea  and  white  bread.  Dr.  Magner  has 
given  you  a  very  lucid  explanation  of  that.  I  have 
been  asked  to  bring  before  you  another  matter,  and 
that  is  the  Board  of  Trade  return  as  to  the  rise  in  food 
stuffs  for  the  last  fifteen  years.  The  Government  has 
granted  a  Commission  on  the  same  question  to  the 
Civil  Servants,  and  the  labourers  of  Cork  hope  you  will 
hear  their  grievances.  In  bread  alone  there  has  been 
an  increase  of  21.5    per    cent,    in   price;    flour  haa 
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increased  38  per  cent. ;  beef  and  butter  and  eggs  and 
other  things  need  not  be  taken  into  consideration, 
because  the  poor  man  does  not  use  them. 

13755.  Mr.  O'Brien. — What  is  the  price  of  a  stone  of 
f3our?^]s.  8d.  at  the  present  time,  and  it  is  often 
useless,  because  of  the  impossibility  of  getting  milk  to 
bake  it. 

13756.  Does  anyone  grow  wheat  in  your  district? — 
A  little. 

13757.  None  of  the  labourers'? — No.  Oatmeal  has 
increased,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns, 
13  per  cent.,  tea  10  per  cent.,  and  sugar  33  per  cent., 
■within  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  the  wage-earning  has 


not  increased.  The  Kerry  cow  scheme  has  been 
approved  of  by  my  neighbours. 

13758.  Mr.  Campbell.— What  cottage  are  you  living 
in? — It  belongs  to  the  Railway  Company. 

13759.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  been  refused  a 
cottage  because  you  were  working  on  the  railway? — No. 
I  have  an  application  in  for  the  new  scheme.  I  could 
till  an  acre  agriculturally  and  scientifically  with  any 
man.  A  labourer's  cottage  is  the  only  barrier  between 
a  poor  man  and  the  workhouse. 

13760.  Is  there  any  other  matter  you  would  like  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  Commission  to? — No,  sir. 


Mr.  J.  J.  Cotter  examined. 


13761.  The  Chairman. — You  are  residing  at  Carrig- 
navar? — Yes,  sir. 

13762.  That  is  also  within  easy  reach  of  the  city  of 
Cork? — About  seven  miles. 

13763.  Is  the  milk  difficulty  a  serious  one  in  your 
district? — There  is  quite  enough  of  milk,  but  the 
labourers  cannot  afford  to  procure  it.  They  could  pay 
for  two  pints,  and  they  require  from  a  gallon  to  a 
gallon  and  a  half. 

13764.  There  is  no  labourer  who  is  unable  to  procure 
milk  if  he  has  money  to  buy  it? — In  the  winter  time 
there  are.  There  were  six  children  belonging  to  a 
labourer,  and  they  could  not  procure  the  milk  ordered 
them  by  the  doctor  when  suffering  from  measles.  A 
neighbouring  farmer  very  kindly  gave  the  labourer  the 
milk  which  he  had  for  his  own  family — a  farmer  having 
about  twenty  cows  in  that  district.  Since  the  tide  of 
emigration  set  in  about  1879  until  the  agricultural 
machinery  became  general  the  farmers  were  short- 
handed  for  labour,  aud  they  got  out  of  winter  dairying. 

13765.  Is  there  any  attempt  at  revival  in  recent 
years? — A  few  of  them  are  thinking  of  going  back  to 
it,  owing  to  the  higher  price  of  butter,  which  is  80 
per  cent,  higher  this  year  than  it  was  in  1904.  That 
is  a  comparison  of  the  two  years. 

13766.  Are  there  any  creameries  in  your  district? — 
No.  Labourers  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  milk 
<uitil  ten  years  ago,  but  when  the  hand-separators  came 
the  farmers  had  no  sweet  boiling  milk,  and  the 
labourers  have  a  p)'ejudice  against  separated  milk. 

13767.  Do  they  think  it  is  not  good? — They  imagine 
it  is  a  sort  of  poison. 

13768.  For  what  reason — when  separated  at  home  by 
the  hand  separator? — They  make  no  difference  between 
the  hand  separator  and  the  creamery  separator. 

13769.  I  don't  think  that  is  at  all  consistent?— The 
fact  remains  they  won't  touch  the  separated  milk. 

13770.  Would  not  the  separated  milk  be  a  useful 
article  of  diet  with  porridge  for  children? — It  seems  so. 

13771.  And  also  for  the  making  of  home-made  bread? 
— Quite  so. 

13772.  And  yet  they  won't  use  it? — No. 

13773.  That  seems  an  unfortunate  prejudice.  What- 
ever justification  there  might  be  for  a  prejudice  with 
regard  to  separated  milk  from  the  creamery,  I  cannot 
see  how  there  should  be  prejudice  against  the  milk 
separated  in  the  farmer's  own  home? — It  would  be 
good  milk  for  bread. 

13774.  And  also  for  porridge?— Yes. 

13775.  Do  the  children  of  the  working  population 
get  enough  of  milk? — No. 

13776.  Is  it  because  of  inability  to  buy? — Yes,  owing 
to  the  low  rate  of  wages  in  the  district. 

13777.  What  is  the  rate  of  wages?— About  14s.  a 
w^ek.    They  get  half  in  cash  and  half  as  perquisites. 

13778.  The  actual  amount  paid  is  7s.? — Yes,  and  the 
balance  is  paid  in  perquisites. 

137.79.  Are  these  labourers  engaged  with  the  farmers? 
—They  are,  sir. 

13780.  Do  they  get  any  portion  of  their  food  from 
the  farmer? — In  some  cases  they  do,  according  to  the 
bargain  they  make. 

13781.  Is  the  custom  of  feeding  labourers  by  the 
farmers  bencming  less  general  than  it  was  some  time 
ago? — Yes,  since  the  cottages  were  erected. 

13782.  And  do  the  labourers  prefer  to  get  their 
wages  in  money? — Single  men  prefer  the  money,  and 
tlie  married  men  prefer  the  old  system. 

13783.  Are  they  usually  given  a  sufficient  quantity 
y-A  land  to  grow  produce  for  their  family? — Yes. 


13784.  What  quantity  of  milk  would  they  get  where 
the  milk  is  portion  of  their  wages? — Some  give  a  pint 
and  some  give  two  pints  a  day.  A  great  deal  would 
depend  on  the  size  of  the  farm 

13785.  Is  dairy  farming  generally  practised  in  your 
district? — It  is  tillage  and  dairying. 

13786.  Are  there  many  creameries  in  your  district? 
— None. 

13787.  Mr.  Wilson. — The  creamery  then  is  not  to 
blame  for  the  shortage  in  your  district? — No;  the  hand- 
separator  is  to  blame  in  this  case. 

13788.  The  Chairman. — The  hand -separator  is  the 
cause,  you  think? — It  is. 

13789.  Have  you  thought  of  any  scheme  that  would 
be  applicable  to  your  district? — Yes.  When  the  hand- 
separator  came  in  ten  years  ago  we  wrote  to  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  and  we  asked  them  if  they  would 
advance  labourers  money  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
Kerry  cows,  and  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  replied  telling 
the  labourers  to  start  Agricultural  Banks  and  they 
could  obtain  loans.  The  trouble  was  not  so  acute 
then.  Twelve  months  ago  the  labourers  formed  a 
committee,  to  see  if  they  could  devise  means  to  obtain 
milk  at  a  reasonable  price,  as  they  could  see  no 
way  by  which  they  could  obtain  milk,  unless 
they  were  provided  with  a  cow,  or  a  loan  to  purchase 
a  cow.  Some  of  the  farmers  have  kindly  offered  the 
labourers  the  grass  for  these  cows  if  they  got  them. 
(Jther  farmers  would  give  them  the  grass  for  part  of 
the  year. 

13790.  So  that  the  farmers  are  anxious  to  co-operate 
with  any  scheme  that  may  be  devised  for  the  benefit 
of  the  labourer? — Yes;  most  of  them  are  willing  to 
help  the  labourers.  If  the  labourer  has  a  cow  he  feels 
he  can  have  milk  at  threepence  a  gallon. 

13791.  What  do  you  estimate  the  cost  at? — Three- 
pence a  gallon.  That  was  the  advice  of  Mr.  Adams 
of  the  Agricultural  School,  and  he  showed  how  it  was 
possible  to  keep  a  cow  aud  hand-feed  him  at  home. 
The  average  Kerry  cow,  he  said,  would  milk  from 
ten  to  twenty  pints  a  day  for  nine  months  in  the  year. 

13792.  Mr.  Campbell. — You  would  keep  this  cow  on 
the  acre? — Yes. 

13793.  How  are  you  to  get  the  artificial  feeding? — 
He  suggested  that  the  labourer  should  grow  about  three 
tons  of  roots  and  a  couple  of  cwts.  of  corn.  The  labourer 
calculates  that  what  he  is  paying  for  the  quart  of 
new  milk  would  pay  for  the  cost  of  hand-feeding  the 
Kerry  cow. 

13794.  Was  it  estimated  that  he  would  sell  some 
milk  from  this  cow? — No. 

13795.  What  about  the  depreciation  of  the  cow? — The 
cow  is  supposed  to  have  a  calf  every  year. 

13796.  She  would  die  some  time? — The  labourers,  if 
supplied  with  Kerry  cows,  would  go  in  for  an  insurance 
scheme. 

13797.  That  is  a  matter  for  co-operation? — It  is. 

13798.  The  Chairman.— Do  you  think  there  would  be 
any  difficulty  in  establishing  co-operation  amongst 
labourers  in  your  district  in  carrying  out  the  scheme? — 
Not  a  bit.    They  w^ould  be  only  too  glad  to  co-operate. 

13799.  Would  the  I^and  and  Labour  Association  help 
in  organising  this  co-operation? — Yes. 

13800.  lyir.  Campbell. — What  are  the  labourers  doing 
with  their  acre  or  their  half  acre? — Tilling  part  of  it. 

13801.  What  do  they  do  with  the  produce?— Sell  it. 
When  they  grow  corn  they  sell  it  and  when  they  grow 
potatoes  they  consume  them. 

13802.  Do  they  keep  fowl?— Yes. 

13803.  Have  you  any  idea  of  what  the  labourer  could 
make  off  his  acre  at  the  present  time? — £4  or  £5. 

13S04.  Do  they  grow  fruit  at  all? — Not  to  any  extent. 
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■  13805.  They  keep  a  pig?— Yes. 

13806.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Are  any  bees  kept?— Some. 

13807.  Mr.  Campbell.— They"  get  produce  to  the 
value  of  four  or  five  pounds  in  the  year? — Yes 

13808.  The  Chairman.— The  suggestion  for  the 
solution  of  the  difficulty  in  the  rural  districts  is  the 
Kerry  cow? — Yes.    The  farmers  are  offering  grass. 

13809.  What  about  the  small  towns  and  villages; 
what  would  happen  to  them? — There  are  only  six  or 
seven  labourers  in  the  village  of  Carrignavar,  and  they 
purchase  milk  from  the  neighbouring  farmers;  but  it 
would  be  well  where  there  was  a  considerable  village 
if  a  plot  of  land  could  be  given  the  labourers  in  common 
— supposing  the  Estates  Commissioners  were  breaking 
up  an  estate. 

13810.  That  is  feasible  where  the  Estates  Commis- 
sioners or  the  Congested  Districts  Board  are 
dividing  the  land,  but  where  the  land  is  not  being 
divided,  how  would  you  provide  for  the  difficulty  there? 
— They  could  not  well  be  supplied  with  cows.  They 
have  no  plots  of  land. 

13811.  There  are  other  villages,  I  take  it,  in  your 
district  where  there  would  be  one  hundred  and  fifty  or 
two  hundred  people.  How  would  you  provide  for 
them? — There  is  the  village  of  Glanmire,  and  the 
County  Councillor  for  that  division  intends  getting 
some  foreign  breed  of  goats. 

13812.  I  wish  him  good  luck.  But  that  is  the  only 
solution  of  the  question  that  you  have  thought  of  from 
the  village  point  of  view? — That  is  the  only  way. 
You  see  they  have  no  plots  of  land  attached  to  their 
houses.  The  labouring  men  have  sent  a  petition  setting 
^orth  their  views,  and  I  would  be  glad  if  you  would 
receive  it. 

13813.  We  have  no  objection  to  receiving  it.  I 
suppose  you  have  given  us  the  pith  of  it? — Yes.  The 
petition  is  as  follows  : — 

"  To  the  Viceregal  Commission  sitting  in  Cork. 

"  Gentlemen. — We,  the  undersigned  agricultural 
labourers  of  the  Northern  portion  of  the  Cork  Poor  Law 
District,  who  occupy  cottages  and  acre  plots,  have  the 
honour  to  submit  the  following  facts  to  your  Commission 
regarding  the  difficulty  which  we  experience  in  trying 
to  obtain  that  necessary  article  of  diet,  milk,  for  our 
families  : — 

"  We  find  it,  generally  speaking,  impossible  to  obtain. 
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by  purchase  or  otherwise,  more  than  a  quarter  of  what 
we  require. 

"  It  takes  the  milk  of  a  goat  to  colour  our  tea. 

"  We  can  only  afford  to  purchase  about  two  pints  of 
milk  a  day,  and  this  is  used  in  the  making  of  home- 
baked  bread. 

"  In  some  districts  no  milk  can  be  had  to  purchase, 
and  sometimes  it  goes  hard  to  find  enough  for  the 
baby's  bottle. 

Before  hand-separators  came  into  use  in  the  farm 
dairies  we  used  to  get  sufficient  sweet  boiling  milk 
to  buy  at  a  low  price,  but  it  is  not  to  be  had  for  some 
years  past.  We  see  no  means  of  obtaining  an  adequate 
supply  except  by  being  granted  a  small  cow,  either 
free  or  by  way  of  loan,  repayable  in  yearly  instalments 
of,  say,  three  years. 

"  An  average  family  would  require  from  a  gallon 
to  a  gallon  and  a  half  of  milk  per  day. 

"  'The  keeping  of  a  Kerry  cow  woidd  not  necessarily 
prevent  a  labourer  from  tilling  a  part  of  his  acre  plot, 
as  at  present  he  is  allowed  the  grass  of  two  sheep  by 
the  farmer  for  whom  he  works,  and  he  can  graze  the 
cow  on  the  farm  instead  of  the  sheep.  What  he  pays 
at  present  for  the  small  quantity  of  milk  will  purchase 
hand-feeding  for  the  cow. 

"  When  labourers  were  able  to  obtain  sufficient  sweet 
boiling  milk,  the  principal  part  of  their  diet  consisted  of 
potatoes,  oatmeal,  etc. ;  at  present  the  principal  part 
consists  of  bread  and  tea;  and  it  is  visible  now  that 
our  young  men  are  lower  in  stature  and  not  nearly  so 
robust  as  the  men  reared  a  generation  before. 

More  than  one  department  of  the  Government 
ought  to  be  interested  in  seeing  that  the  children  of 
labourers  are  brought  up  in  a  strong  and  healthy 
manner.  For  instance,  if  the  population  were 
healthier  so  great  a  demand  need  not  be  made  on  rates 
and  taxes  under  the  Medical  Charities  Acts.  Also,  a 
number  of  the  sons  of  labourers  join  the  army  and 
navy,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  stronger  they  are 
reared  the  better  soldiers  and  sailors  they  will  make. 

"  The  supplying  of  people  with  sufficient  milk  would 
undoubtedly  advance  the  Temperance  Cause,  as  men 
who  have  not  milk  or  soup  to  drink,  are  more  inclined 
to  drink  beer  than  others. 

"  We  have  the  honour  to  be.  Gentlemen, 
"  Your  obedient  servants 
(Here  follow  seventy-seven  signatures.)  " 


Mr.  Alex.  Morrison  exauiined. 


13814.  The  Chairman. — You  are  interested  in  the 
Munster  Agricultural  Society,  I  understand,  Mr. 
Morrison? — Yes,  and  also  in  the  Munster  Dairy  School. 

13815.  I  take  it  that  there  is  no  difficulty  for  the 
labourer  in  the  district  that  you  are  in  in  getting  a 
milk  supply? — No,  not  the  least.  They  get  as  much 
milk  as  they  like  at  a  farmer's  house  for  one  penny  a 
pint. 

13810.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  increasing  the 
milk  yield  of  the  cow,  is  it  your  experience  that  the 
milk  yield  of  the  cow  of  the  present  generation  is 
inferior  to  that  of  the  cow,  say,  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  ago? — Yes.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  cows  are 
decreasing  in  their  milk  yield. 

13817.  Have  you  kept  milk  records,  or  have  you 
proved  it  by  general  observation? — By  general  observa- 
tion. I  keep  no  records  of  the  quantity  of  the  milk, 
but  I  do  of  the  quality. 

13818.  To  what  cause  do  you  attribute  the  decrease 
in  the  quantity? — I  have  heard  people  here  saying  the 
shorthorn.  If  we  divided  the  shorthorn  into  two 
classes  I  think  we  come  very  near  to  the  mark — that 
is  the  beef-producing  shorthorn  and  the  milk-producing 
shorthorn. 

13819.  You  do  believe  that  there  is  a  milk-producing 
shorthorn?— les.  The  original  shorthorn  was  raised 
frona  a  milk-producing  stock,  and  the  Scotch  blood  has 
got  in:  that  is  the  beef-producing  strain  of  shorthorn. 

13820.  The  purpose  to  which  the  breed  has  been 
devoted  has  been  altered?— Yes.  They  are  now  trying 
to  produce  a  milking  strain,  and  many  dairy  farmers 
are  helping  by  keeping  the  milk  record's. 

13821.  Don't  you  think  that  that' is  essential  for  the 

purpose  of  ascertaining  the  milk  yield  of  the  cow?  

Yes. 

13822.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  any  district  in 


which  the  shorthorn  stock  of  a  milk-yielding  type  are 
to  be  procured — I  mean  in  Scotland? — Not  in  Scotland. 

13823.  In  England? — I  don't  know  of  any  in  England, 
I  know  of  some  in  the  South  of  Ireland. 

13824.  You  think  the  Irish  shorthorn  is  as  good  as 
the  English  or  Scotch? — Yes. 

13825.  Have  you  any  experience  of  the  Red  Lincoln? 
— I  have  no  experience  of  them. 

13826.  Do  you  think  the  price  paid  for  milk  is 
scarcely  remunerative? — In  Cork  I  know  for  a  fact 
that  the  price  paid  for  milk  is  not  paying  the  dairyman, 
and  the  farmers  are  stopping  sending  in  their  milk 
into  Cork.  The  price  in  Cork  is  about  Is.  a  gallon  in 
the  winter. 

13827.  You  don't  think  that  is  a  price  at  which  milk 
could  be  economically  produced  in  the  winter  season? — 
No. 

13828.  It  does  not  pay? — It  just  pays. 

13829.  There  is  no  profit?— No. 

13830.  Is  not  that  a  matter  that  is  governed  by 
excessive  competition  more  than  by  any  other  economic 
cause? — It  would  seem  to  be  that,  but  I  think  com- 
petition is  dying  down. 

13831.  And  then  the  result  will  be  that  the  price 
must  go  up? — Yes. 

13832.  And  then  there  will  be  a  development  of  the 
industry? — Yes,  but  there  will  be  a  deficiency  in  the 
supply. 

13833.  No  scheme  that  could  be  suggested  by  any- 
body, I  think,  can  possibly  remedy  the  question  of  an 
unremunerative  trade? — Well,  no. 

13834.  I  think  the  cure  for  that  must  lie  in  the 
hands  of  the  persons  engaged  in  the  trade? — It  is  a 
question  of  supply  and  demand. 

13835.  And  if  the  competition  becomes  abnormally 
keen,  and  prices  get  below  the  paying  standard,  then 
someone  must  come  to  the  wall? — Yes. 
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13836.  Farmers  will  not  continue  an  occupation  that 
does  not  give  them  a  living  wage? — No,  and  that  is 
the  reason  why  they  are  not  sending  milk  into  the  city. 

13837.  "What  are  they  doing? — They  have  changed 
their  system — going  in  for  sheep  grazing  and  store 
cattle. 

13838.  That  will  rather  militate  against  the  employ- 
ment of  labour? — I  don't  know.  There  must  be  roots 
raised  for  feeding  cattle. 

13839.  Have  you  got  any  ideas  with  regard  to  the 
legal  standard  for  milk.  Do  you  think  that  the  recog- 
nised legal  standard  is  sufficiently  high,  or  is  too  high? 
— I  think  it  is  too  high  for  about  five  months  of  the 
year.  I  have  been  testing  milk  morning  and  evening 
for  years,  and  I  find  it  is  very  hard  to  keep  up  the 
standard  from  March  to  July. 

13840.  In  the  morning? — Yes.  In  the  evening  it  is 
all  right.  I  have  records  that  I  have  kept  morning 
and  evening  for  years,  and  I  find  that  it  is  impossible 
nearly  to  keep  up  the  standard  of  three  per  cent  from 
March  to  July.  What  we  do  is  to  take  the  first  milking 
from  the  cow  and  give  it  to  the  calf,  because  it  is  poor 
in  butter  fat. 

13841.  If  it  were  not  for  that  precaution,  although 
you  might  send  the  milk  to  the  consumer  as  it  was 
drawn  from  the  cow,  you  would  be  liable  to  a  prosecu- 
tion?— Yes,  and  branded  as  a  criminal.  On  that 
account  a  whole  lot  of  farmers  have  given  over  sending 
milk  to  the  city.  I  know  of  three  or  four  farmers  who 
have  given  up  the  trade  on  that  account. 

13842.  We  have  that  statement  also  made  by  a  man 
largely  engaged  in  the  milk  trade  in  Queenstown — Mr. 
Bird — and  his  principal  difficulty  in  keeping  up  the 
standard  was  in  May  and  June? — I  find  the  difficulty 
begins  in  March. 

13843.  How  would  you  account  for  it  in  March? — I 
cannot  account  for  it,  but  the  records  I  keep  show  that 
the  difficulty  begins  in  March. 

13844.  Even  although  the  cows  are  well  kept  and 
well  fed,  you  find  that  there  is  a  depreciation  in  the 
butter  fat  when  you  get  to  this  period  of  the  year? — 
Yes. 

13845.  It  is  not  sporadic — not  having  it  one  year  and 
having  it  another? — In  fact,  I  may  say  that  one  day 
is  not  the  same  as  the  next.  It  is  up  and  down  like 
a  thermometer. 

13846.  Although  there  is  no  variation  in  the  feeding 
or  in  the  milking  time? — Yes,  or  weather  or  anything. 

13847.  You  have  never  been  able  to  find  out  the 
cause  ? — No. 

13848.  That  would  refer  not  to  the  milk  of  one  cow? 
— It  would  refer  to  the  milk  of  thirty  or  thirty-three 
cows. 

13849.  Even  although  the  milk  may  be  mixed,  you 
would  still  find  that  there  would  be  a  variation? — Yes. 
You  will  find  that  the  milk  is  richer  from  the  month 
of  August  until  January  or  February. 

13850.  Do  you  find,  with  the  change  of  cows  from 
one  pasture  to  another,  that  the  quality  of  the  milk  is 
altered? — My  place  is  pretty  uniform  land.  There  are 
no  old  pastures. 

13851.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  I  know  of  from  my 
own  knowledge,  that  land  that  would  not  be  regarded  as 
good  land  for  fattening  cattle,  has  been  found  better 
for  the  production  of  milk  than  higher  class  land? — 
That  is  possible. 

13852.  Do  you  think  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order  have  proved  embarrassing 
to  cow-keepers  in  carrying  on  their  trade? — I  have  not 
much  fault  to  find  with  it  myself,  but  a  lot  of  my 
neighbours  complain  of  the  harassing  of  the  inspectors. 

13853.  Don't  you  think  that  when  a  man  is  engaged 
in  the  trade,  and  has  a  reasonable  amount  of  capital 
to  equip  his  premises,  that  once  he  puts  them  in  order 
he  has  no  reason  to  fear  from  inspection? — That  would 
be  my  own  view  of  it,  but  the  others  that  I  am  speaking 
of  have  found  that  they  are  harassed  fearfully  on 
account  of  ventilation  and  things  like  that,  which  1 
approve  of;  but  still  they  are  put  to  great  expense. 
Some  have  merely  to  pull  down  the  stalls  altogether 
and  to  build  new  stalls,  which  they  cannot  afford. 

13854.  I  can  quite  understand  that  feeling  would 
prevail,  because  they  have  an  objection  to  carry  out 

extensive    alterations    involving    heavy  expense?  

Especially  when  they  have  not  the  capital. 

13855.  Once  a  man  has  properlv  equipped  his 
premises,  don't  you  think  that  he  need  have  no  fear 
of  the  visits  of  the  inspector? — That  is  so. 


13856.  It  is  just  the  question  of  the  capital  expense 
to  get  his  premises  up  to  the  proper  standard  of 
efficiency  ?— Yes. 

13857.  And  it  is  sometimes  difficult  in  the  ease  of 
men  with  limited  capital? — Yes. 

13858.  He  says,  rather  than  undertake  this  expense 
he  will  abandon  the  trade  altogether? — Yes. 

13859.  Do  you  think  the  Order  has  driven  many 
people  out  of  the  trade? — About  my  neighbourhood  I 
tliink  it  has  driven  three  out. 

13860.  Would  they  be  small  or  large  cow -keepers? — 
Small  cow-keepers. 

13861.  Three  to  ten  cows? — One  had  eighteen  and 
another  had  six. 

13862.  All  these  small  units  add  to  the  depreciation 
of  the  supply? — Yes. 

13863.  Mr.  Campbell. — Do  you  sell  your  milk  to  the 
town  ? — Y  es. 

13864.  Have  you  kept  these  records  with  regard  to 
the  quality  of  your  milk  lest  you  would  be  called  to 
account,  or  for  your  own  private  information? — For  my 
own  private  information,  and  for  fear  that  I  would  be 
called  to  account. 

13865.  That  dread  hangs  over  you? — Yes. 

13866.  And  that  is  a  serious  dread? — It  is  a  very 
serious  blemish  on  any  man's  character. 

13867.  To  be  prosecuted  for  adding  water  to  his  milk, 
even  if  the  prosecution  does  not  succeed? — Yes;  he  is 
branded  as  a  criminal.  It  is  a  criminal  offence,  and 
he  is  branded  as  a  criminal. 

13868.  And  a  lot  of  people  trying  to  do  an  honest 
trade  would  rather  give  over  the  trade  than  run  this 
risk?— Yes. 

13869.  I  notice  from  your  records  that  one  morning 
the  percentage  of  butter  fat  in  your  milk  was  2.6  per 
cent.? — Yes;  there  was  a  thunderstorm  that  morning. 

13870.  So  in  that  case  you  would  be  liable  to  prosecu- 
tion on  account  of  the  thunderstorm? — Yes. 

13871.  The  rest  of  your  records  show  great  industry, 
and  show  that  you  get  very  good  milk,  excellent  milk? 
— Yes.  I  think  that  there  should  be  something  done 
that  an  honest  man  could  not  be  branded  as  a  criminal, 
and  something  to  punish  those  who  dishonestly  add 
water. 

13872.  The  Chairman. — The  restriction  that  is  placed 
on  all  honest  traders  has  been  led  up  to  by  men  who 
have  been  anxious  to  carry  on  a  dishonest  trade,  apd 
the  result  is  that  hardships  are  inflicted  on  upright 
people  who  are  anxious  to  do  a  bona  fide  trade,  simply 
to  make  it  impossible  for  these  dishonest  people  to 
carry  on  an  illegal  trade?— Yes. 

13873.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  devise  a 
scheme  that  would  frighten  these  parties  without 
hitting  the  man  who  is  engaged  in  an  honest  trade? — 
Yes,  there  is  a  difficulty. 

13874.  Mr.  Campbell. — Are  you  well  acquainted  with 
the  system  of  the  labourers'  cottages? — Yes. 

13875.  Did  you  hear  the  statement  made  by  several 
labourers'  representatives  who  were  examined  before 
us,  that  the  present  system  of  Union  cottages  has 
aggravated  the  situation  as  regards  the  supply  of  milk 
to  the  labourer? — I  don't  believe  that.  There  are  a 
few  labourers'  cottages  about  me,  and  I  have  men  in 
my  own  employment.  We  are  just  the  same  as  in 
olden  times. 

13876.  They  work  with  you  for  the  whole  year  round? 
—Yes. 

13877.  And  they  are  not  desirous  of  leaving  you? — 
No. 

13878.  And  you  supply  them  with  milk? — Yes. 

13879.  Is  that  practice  general? — As  far  as  I  can 
make  out,  all  round  my  neighbourhood,  the  labourers 
get  as  much  milk  as  they  wish.  If  they  go  to  the 
farmer's  house  for  a  pennyworth  they  get  a  pint  all 
the  year  lound.  I  have  been  speaking  to  a  farmer  near 
Crookstown,  and  he  says  he  will  give  them  as  much 
milk  as  they  like  to  take  at  creamery  prices. 

13880.  Do  you  think  that  the  Kerry  cow  could  be 
kept  on  an  acre  of  land? — No.  She  might  be  kept  on 
it,  but  not  fed  by  it. 

13881.  The  Chairman.— She  would  not  be  fed  to 
profit? — No;  I  think  it  is  the  farmers  about  who  would 
keep  her,  if  you  know  what  I  mean. 

1.3882.  Mr.  Campbell. — Have  you  any  experience  of 
creameries  ? — No. 

13883.  Have  you  any  experience  of  the  use  of 
separated  milk  for  calf  feeding? — No. 

13884.  Mr.  Wilson. — What  do  you  mean  by  stating 
in  your  records  "  two  tests  "  or  "  three  tests  "? — I 
had  that  number  of  tests  of  the  milk  taken,  so  fvs  to 
prevent  mistakes. 
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13885.  I  see  an  entry  on  your  records  that  the  per- 
centage of  fat  on  one  occasion  was  5.35? — Yes.  I 
had  a  cow  that  gave  eight  per  cent,  of  butter  fat.  She 
was  a  cross-bred  shorthorn. 

The  Chairman. — Thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Jforrison,  we  are  obliged  to  you  for  your  evidence. 

13886,  Mr.  F.  W.  McCarthy,  Town  Clerk.— I  wish  to 
correct  a  slight  inaccuracy  in  the  Press  reports  on  Mr. 
Galvin's  evidence  yesterday,  which,  if  not  contradicted, 
might  hamper  the  Corporation  in  respect  of  future 
milk  prosecutions.  Mr.  Galvin  was  reported  as  having 
stated  that  when  milk  fat  was  not  less  than  2.75  per 
cent,  the  Corporation  did  not  prosecute.  That  was 
inaccurate.  That  was  before  the  Sale  of  Milk  Regula- 
tions Act  of  1901.  Since  1901,  whenever  the  Public 
Analyst  certifies  that  the  milk  fats  are  less  than  three 

The  CoDimiissioit.  adjourned  at  6.20  p.m. 
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per  cent.,  the  Corporation  prosecute.    Whenever  the 
Analyst  issues  a  certificate  we  prosecute. 

13887.  Mr.  Campbell. — If  it  is  under  three  per  cent, 
you  prosecute? — Yes;  but  the  Analyst  explained  to-day 
that  he  did  not  issue  his  certificate  unless  he  found 
the  deficiency  below  2.85,  in  order  to  allow  for  personal 
error  or  carelessness  in  taking  samples. 

13888.  Did  you  say  that  you  want  the  impression  to 
go  forward  that  whenever  the  percentage  is  under  three 
per  cent,  you  would  not  prosecute? — I  want  it  to  go 
forward  that  when  the  Analyst  gives  a  certificate  we 
do  prosecute.  There  were  397  samples  of  milk  taken 
in  1910,  and  one  was  as  high  as  eleven  per  cent,  of 
butter  fat. 

Mr.  Campbell. — I  am  afraid  the  inspector  took  a 
sample  of  cream  on  that  occasion. 

to  Skibhercen  on  the  following  morning. 


TWENTY-SEVENTH  DAY.— THURSDAY,  21st  MARCH,  1912. 

The  Commissionei-s  met  at  the  Town  Hall,  Skibbereeu,  at  11.30  a.m. 

Present: — P.  J.  O'Neill,  Esq.  (Chairman);  Lady  Everard;  Miss  Margaret  McNeill;  Sir 
Stewart  "Woodhouse,  m.d.  ;  Alec.  Wilsox,  Esq.,  j.p.  ;  Dermod  O'Brien,  Esq  ,  d.l.  ;  John 
R.  Campbell.  Esq.,  b.sc. 

S.  W.  Strange,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


Mr.  James  M.  Burke,  B.L.,  J. P.,  examined. 


13889.  The  Chairman. — I  understand  you  are  Chair- 
man of  the  Skibbereen  Rural  District  Council? — Yes, 
sir.  I  am  also  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Guardians, 
and  I  am  an  ex-officio  member  of  the  County  Council. 

13890.  Has  your  Council  made  any  provision  for 
enforcing  the  Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order? — Certainly. 
\Ye  have  appointed  inspectors,  and  a  clerk,  and  a 
veterinary  inspector.     We  have  four  dairy  inspectors. 

13891.  There  are  lay  inspectors  acting  under  the 
control  of  the  veterinary  inspector? — Yes,  four. 

13892.  And  your  Council  receives  reports  from  time 
to  time  as  to  the  conditions  which  the  inspectors  find 
prevailing  throughout  the  district? — Yes,  but  the 
progress  has  been  very  slow. 

13893.  With  the  reports  or  the  improvements? — Both. 
People  have  a  strong  objection  to  the  Order. 

13894.  How  long  has  the  Order  been  in  operation  in 
this  district? — Seven  or  eight  mouths. 

13895.  Do  you  find  hostility  amongst  the  cow-keepers 
of  the  district  against  inspection? — Yes,  and  the  con- 
sequences of  inspection,  but  the  condition  of  affairs 
will  improve,  and  has  improved.  I  think  the  people 
got  false  notions  with  regard  to  the  Order.  They 
thought  it  would  be  far  more  rigid. 

13896.  And  the  feeling  of  hostility  is  dying  out? — 
Yes.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  all  the  people 
will  fall  in  with  the  regulations  in  course  of  time. 

13897.  Has  the  Council  ordered  any  prosecutions  for 
breaches  of  the  Order? — No. 

13898.  They  do  not  feel  justified  by  reason  of  the 
Order  being  so  recently  enforced  in  undertaking 
prosecutions? — Yes,  because  they  want  to  give  the 
people  an  opportunity  of  can-ying  out  the  regulations. 

13899.  Do  the  reports  your  Council  receive  indicate 
that  the  condition  in  which  the  cows  are  kept  leaves  a 
good  deal  to  be  desired? — Yes,  in  the  case  of  small 
farmers.  People  living  in  a  congested  area  have  not 
an  opportunity  of  carrying  out  improvements. 

13900.  Is  this  a  dairying  district? — Largely. 

13901.  Are  there  any  creameries? — The  place  is  a 
network  of  creameries  all  over  the  district.  I  suppose 
in  no  part  of  County  Cork  are  there  so  many  creameries. 
I  am  sure  there  are  at  least  a  dozen  creameries  within 
four  or  five  miles  of  the  town. 

13902.  So  that  there  is  no  lack  of  opportunities  of 
getting  rid  of  the  milk?— No. 

13903.  How  long  have  the  creameries  been  in  this 
district? — They  are  here  a  good  many  years,  but  they 
are  getting  more  numerous  every  year. 


13904.  Are  they  co-operative  creameries  or  pro- 
prietary creameries? — There  was  only  one  co-operative 
creamery  here  and  it  was  a  failure. 

13905.  Is  there  a  scarcity  of  milk  in  the  district? — So 
far  as  the  urban  district  is  concerned  there  is  not  a 
great  scarcity.  Perhaps  during  the  winter  months 
there  would  be  a  scarcity,  and  that  scarcity,  in  my 
opinion,  has  been  diminishing,  because  ycu  have  a 
larger  number  of  milk-vendors  than  formerly.  The 
people  who  make  milk  into  butter  send  it  into  the  town. 
There  is  a  dairy  established  in  -  the  town  that  has 
done  a  great  deal  to  reduce  the  scarcity  of  milk.  There 
was  no  scarcity  this  year,  but  there  was  in  previous 
years. 

13906.  In  the  rural  district  is  there  a  scarcity  of  milk 
for  the  working-class  population? — Undoubtedly  there 
is  a  great  scarcity  during  part  of  the  year. 

13907.  Not  during  the  entire  year? — No,  the  winter 
months  chiefly. 

1.3908.  But  the  creameries  keep  open  in  the  winter 
months? — Yes. 

13909.  Winter  dairying  is  not  unknown  in  your 
district? — No,  but  it  is  not  so  widely  practised  aa 
one  would  like  to  see.  The  farmers  say  winter  dairying 
will  not  paj'.  I  have  known  four  or  five  large  and 
progressive  farmers  who  tried  the  system,  and  they 
informed  me  that  they  could  not  make  it  pay. 

13910.  Were  they  in  the  habit  of  sending  their  milk 
to  the  creamery  all  the  time,  winter  and  summer? — 
Some  of  them  did,  and  some  of  them  separated  the 
milk  themselves. 

13911.  And  they  found  it  did  not  pay? — So  they  told 
me.  Whether  they  had  a  pre-conceived  idea  that  it 
would  not  pay  or  not,  and  arranged  to  have  that  pre- 
conceived idea  verified  by  their  experience,  I  cannot  say. 

13912.  Do  you  think  that  the  creameries  have  been 
in  any  degree  responsible  for  the  scarcity  of  milk  for 
the  working  popidation? — Yes,  in  the  country  districts, 
because  the  farmers  are  anxious  to  keep  up  their  supply 
to  the  creameries. 

13913.  Do  the  creameries  sell  retail  to  anyone  that 
applies? — I  am  not  aware,  but  the  manager  of  the 
creamery  here  told  me  that  he  had  been  instructed  by 
his  committee  to  sell  milk  if  anyone  applied  to  him  for 
it,  and  he  said  that  no  one  applied. 

13914.  Is  that  a  recent  order? — I  think  it  is  four 
weeks  ago. 

13915.  The  custom  has  not  prevailed  of  selling  milk 
in  small  quantities  if  the  labourers  apply  for  it? — T 
have  not  heard  of  it  being  done. 
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13916.  This  manager  is  not  coming  up  as  a  witness 
before  the  Commission? — I  do  not  think  he  knows  any- 
thing about  the  sitting  here  to-day. 

13917.  Who  is  he  manager  for? — He  is  manager  for 
the  Cork  and  Kerry  Creamery  Co.,  and  they  have 
several  creameries  in  this  district.  Mr.  Henry 
Shannon,  of  Cork,  is  Managing  Director.  They  make 
cheese  here  also. 

13918.  Are  the  occupiers  of  labourers'  cottages  in 
the  district  worse  off  for  a  milk  supply  than  those 
who  are  resident  on  the  farm  in  cottages  owned  by 
the  farmers? — I  should  say  that  they  are.  The 
relationship  between  the  farmer  and  his  servants  has 
changed  considerably  in  recent  years.  Formerly,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  labourer  was  treated  as  a  member  of 
the  household. 

13919.  Getting  his  food  in  the  house? — Yes,  and  milk 
was  supplied  to  him  for  his  family.  The  relationship  of 
master  and  servant  was  a  matter  of  status.  It  is  now 
regulated  by  contract,  and  in  some  cases  friendly 
relations  do  not  subsist  as  formerly.  "Wherever  the 
labourer  is  living  in  a  cottage  owned  by  the  farmer 
he  gets  sufficient  milk.  I  have  several  labourers,  and 
I  always  give  them  a  supply. 

13920.  Is  that  the  custom  in  the  district — to  supply 
milk  to  those  employed  on  the  farm? — As  a  rule. 

13921.  In  what  occupation  would  the  occupants  of 
labourers'  cottages  be  engaged? — A  lot  of  them  are 
engaged  on  the  roads,  and  many  may  be  working  a 
long  distance  away  from  where  they  live. 

13922.  You  are  of  opinion,  at  all  events,  that  the 
independence  that  the  labourer  has  secured  by  reason 
of  having  an  independent  home  has  divorced  the 
friendly  relations  that  had  subsisted  between  the  farmer 
and  his  employee? — I  would  not  say  "  divorced,"  but 
it  has  changed  the  relationship.  The  labourer  generally 
lived  on  the  farm  formerly,  and  now  he  is  living  in 
his  own  cottage. 

13923.  That  view  has  been  put  before  the  Commission 
in  other  districts,  and  I  wanted  to  know  if  it  was  in 
existence  here? — I  do  not  think  there  is  any  hostile 
relationship,  but  there  is  a  changed  relationship.  The 
relationship  between  the  labourer  and  the  farmer  is  not 
so  intimate  as  it  was. 

13924.  Many  are  resident  a  distance  from  the  farm 
on  which  they  work? — Yes,  and  some  do  not  work  on 
a  farm  at  all,  but  on  the  roads. 

13925.  And  such  labourers  would  not  get  milk? — No, 
and  I  know  that  some  small  farmers  themselves  cannot 
secure  milk,  who  have  not  enough  milk  to  colour  their 
tea. 

13926.  Winter  dairying  is  evidently  not  particularly 
popular  with  the  farmers? — No.  There  would  be 
farmers  with  two  or  three  cows,  and  they  are  in  some 
cases  in  congested  districts,  and  along  the  seaboard  all 
these  districts  are  congested. 

13927.  How  far  does  it  extend? — Three  miles  from 
this  to  Dunmanway. 

13928.  Have  you  thought  of  any  scheme  whereby 
it  would  be  possible  to  make  milk  available  for  the 
working  classes? — If  you  could  get  the  creameries  to 
retail  their  milk  to  such  as  would  want  it,  it  would  be 
a  good  idea.  In  some  cases  the  creameries  would  be 
far  away. 

13929.  Supposing  that  were  accomplished,  would 
that  deal  with  the  difficulty? — It  w-ould  reduce  it,  at 
all  events. 

13930.  It  would  scarcely  be  universal  in  its  applica- 
tion. Are  there  not  some  cottages  located  a  consider- 
able distance  from  a  creamery? — Yes,  that  is  what  I 
have  said — five  or  six  miles  in  some  cases. 

13931.  So  it  is  obvious  that  would  not  meet  the 
difficulty  in  some  cases? — No,  especially  in  the 
Northern  part,  because  in  that  part  there  are  not  so 
many  creameries. 

13932.  Do  farmers  object  to  sell  milk  in  small 
quantities  as  a  rule? — They  prefer  to  send  it  in  bulk 
to  the  creameries  than  to  sell  it  in  pennyworths. 

13933.  There  is  no  sentimental  objection  to  selling 
milk  in  small  quantities? — No,  but  they  like  to  keep 
up  their  supply  to  the  creameries,  and  get  as  big  a 
cheque  as  possible  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

13934.  Do  they  object  having  the  money  paid  to 
them  in  small  sums,  or  is  it  because  there  is  a  loss  by 
non-payment  of  accounts? — It  might  not  be  easy  to 
collect  the  money  in  some  cases. 

1393.'>.  Have  you  reason  to  think  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Council  is  likely  to  effect  an  improvement 
in  the  way  in  which  the  dairies  are  managed  and  the 
cows  are  kept  in  your  district? — I  think  it  ought  to 
have  a  beneficial  effect  in  that  direction. 


13936.  Is  there  much  tuberculosis  amongst  the  cattle 
in  your  district? — I  have  not  heard  of  very  much. 

1.8937.  Is  iit  regarded  as  causing  a  serious  financial 
loss  to  the  trade? — No. 

13938.  Lady  Eveeard. — Are  people  realising  the 
danger  of  tuberculosis? — Yes. 

13939.  The  Chairman.— Has  abortion  troubled  the 
dairy  herds  in  your  district? — Yes. 

13940.  Is  it  on  the  increase? — No;  they  are  taking 
a  lot  of  precautions,  with  the  result  that  it  is  being 
checked.    I  know  that  myself  from  personal  experience. 

13941.  What  sort  of  milch  cow  is  used  in  your 
district — the  ordinary  cross-bred  shorthorn? — Yes. 

13942.  Are  they  fed  from  year  to  year,  or  are  they 
kept  only  for  one  milking  jjeriod? — They  keep  them  for 
several  years.  They  renew  their  stock  from  their  own 
herd. 

13943.  Do  they  keep  records? — You  might  find  one 
in  ten  thousand.  I  have  no  doubt  that  practice  will 
increase  when  people  become  more  enlightened. 

13944.  Is  any  effort  made  to  induce  cow-keepers  to 
adopt  the  system? — The  County  Committee  of  Agricul- 
ture have  been  doing  it. 

13945.  Do  you  think  it  likely  the  farmers  will  co- 
operate when  they  realise  the  advantages  of  the 
system?— Yes,  with  the  spread  of  knowledge. 

13946.  In  selecting  the  heifer  calves  from  which  they 
hope  to  recruit  their  stock,  do  they  pay  any  heed  to 
the  milking  strain  of  the  mother? — You  are  taking  mo 
into  practical  farming. 

13947.  You  are  not  a  practical  farmer? — No. 

13948.  I  wanted  to  know  w-hether  they  are  paying 
any  heed  to  the  desirability  of  increasing  the  milk- 
yield  of  their  cows? — I  think  in  recent  years  they  have 
taken  a  great  interest  in  improving  their  herds  in 
many  ways.  We  have  had  a  lot  of  lectures,  some  from 
Professor  Mason,  dealing  with  the  matter. 

13949.  What  sort  of  bull  is  used?— The  shorthorn. 

13950.  Are  there  premium  bulls  here? — Yes. 

13951.  Is  there  any  effort  made  to  get  bulls  of  a 
milking  strain? — I  should  think  there  is. 

13952.  Do  the  dairy  farmers  in  this  district  appre- 
ciate the  advantage  it  would  be  to  them  to  use  a  bull 
of  a  good  milking  strain  for  their  dairy  herd? — I  have 
not  the  slightest  doubt  they  do.  Of  course,  there  av'; 
a  lot  of  people  who  rear  Polled  Angus,  mainly  for  the 
butcher. 

13953.  Are  they  used  largely? — There  are  four  or 
five  farmers  using  them  in  the  district. 

13954.  They  would  not  use  the  cross-bred  Polled 
Angus  heifers  for  the  cows? — It  is  for  the  butcher  they 
rear  them.  The  manager  of  the  Munster  and  Leinster 
Bank  has  reared  some  of  them,  and  also  other  gentle- 
men. V 

13955.  But  the  ordinary  farmer  does  not  use  the 
Aberdeen -Angus? — No. 

13956.  Do  these  gentlemen  breed  cows  for  dairying 
purposes? — Dr.  Jennings  used  to  do  so.  He  had  a 
considerable  number  of  farms. 

1.3957.  You  know  pretty  well  what  the  habi<ts  of  the 
working-class  population  are  in  this  district? — Yes. 

1.39.58.  Do  you  believe  the  children  of  the  working- 
class  population  get  a  sufficient  supply  of  milk? — I 
cannot  say,  but  they  seem  to  be  healthy  children. 
You  will  have  the  medical  officer  here,  and  he  will  be 
able  to  give  evidence  on  that  point.  I  am  sure  if  the 
children  got  more  milk  they  would  be  better. 

13959.  In  the  winter  time  in  the  country  district 
you  believe  there  is  a  scarcity? — Yes. 

1.3960.  And  in  the  summer  time  there  is  no  scarcity? 
—No. 

13961.  Have  you  heard  of  a  person  wanting  milk  in 
the  summer  season,  and  able  to  buy,  who  was  unable 
to  procure? — I  have  never  heard  of  such  a  case.  In 
many  cases  the  labourer  may  be  a  long  way  from  the 
only  farmer  in  the  locality  who  would  be  milking  a 
cow  in  the  winter  time. 

13962.  Mr.  Wilson. — Is  there  any  considerable 
number  of  goats  about  this  countryside? — There  are 
some,  and  very  destructive  animals  they  are. 

1.3963.  They  are  not  popular  amongst  the  farmers? — 
No.  They  are  generally  kept  by  the  poor  people.  They 
are  the  most  destructive  animals  I  know.  They  have  a 
special  desire  to  destroy  trees  and  shrubs. 

13964.  The  people  are  not  in  the  habit  of  keeping 
them  in  stalls? — I  am  not  aware. 

1.3965.  It  is  not  the  local  custom?— No. 

1.3v)66.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  a  desii'able 
reform  in  the  dairy  trade  would  be  that  any  person 
engaged  in  the  milk  trade  should  be  licensed  in  the 
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same  way  as  the  man  engaged  in  the  liquor  trade  is 
licensed,  and  that  both  the  premises  should  be  suitable 
and  the  man's  character  should  be  suitable  before  the 
licence  would  be  granted.  What  would  be  your  opinion 
with  regard  to  that? — I  do  not  see  any  great  objection 
to  that,  unless  it  may  throw  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
small  milk-vendors. 

13967.  The  small  man,  as  has  been  put  in  evidence 
before  us,  tends  very  commonly  to  be  a  dirty  cow- 
keeper? — I  cannot  say  that  is  universally  true.  I  know 
small  cowkeepers  in  "the  vicinity  of  the  town  who  keep 
all  their  stalls  and  cattle  in  a  clean  and  healthy  con- 
dition. If  there  was  no  expense  attached  to  licensing 
I  would  approve  of  it,  but  it  is  not  pressing  in  any 
way. 

13968.  A  man  may  register  his  premises,  but  the 
local  authority  has  got  to  go  through  a  very  roundabout 
process  in  order  to  speed  that  vendor  up  in  matters  of 
cleanliness,  but  under  a  licensing  system  no  person 
would  be  allowed  to  come  into  the  trade  until  his 
premises  had  been  examined  and  his  character  was  also 
suitable? — It  would  be  far  more  satisfactory  than  the 
present  system. 

13969.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  Dairies  and  Cow- 
sheds Order  has  actually  put  anyone  out  of  business 
in  the  milk  trade? — I  am  sure  it  has  not.  If  there  is 
anything  I  can  answer  with  perfect  safety  it  is  that. 

13970.  I  need  not  ask  if  whether  it  has  been  strictly 
enforced? — You  may  assume  it  has  not. 

1-3971.  Can  you  tell  me  what  the  average  milk  yield 
of  the  co\<^  is  in  your  district? — No. 

13972.  You  have  alrejidy  said  that  the  difficulty 
experienced  by  the  labourer  in  buying  small  quantities 
of  milk  from  the  farmer  is  that  a  pennyworth  is  an 
unpopular  quantity  for  the  farmer  to  sell? — That  is  so, 
and  also  there  is  the  distance — that  the  labourer  has 
to  go  a  long  distance. 

13973.  Supposing  you  got  over  the  long  distance  by 
the  extension  of  winter  dairying,  that  would  reduce  the 
difficulty  to  a  question  of  organising  a  demand  for  the 
pennyworths? — I  am  sure  if  any  farmer  had  the  milk 
in  the  winter  time  he  would  not  refuse  it  to  a  labourer 
living  near  him.  I  am  sure  that  any  neighbour  would 
not  refuse  it  to  a  labourer  if  he  was  living  near  him. 
It  is  different  if  he  was  miles  away. 

13974.  It  appears  that  these  two  reasons  you  have 
given  are  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  scarcity, 
and  I  am  puzzled  by  the  suggestion  in  your  summary 
of  evidence  that  the  difficulty  is  accentuated  by  the 
creamery  system.  The  creamery  system  is  nearly  non- 
operative  in  winter.  The  want  of  milk  is  owing  to  the 
absence  of  winter  dairying? — But  there  is  some  winter 
dairying,  and  the  small  supply  is  brought  into  the 
creamery.  The  scarcity  would  not  be  so  much  if  we 
had  not  the  creamery,  because  the  milk  that  is  produced 
in  the  winter  is  brought  into  the  creamery.  There  is 
one  objection  to  the  creameries  retailing  the  milk  in 
winter — the  milk  is  not  fresh.  Sometimes  the  milk 
is  sent  into  after  two  days,  and  three  days  when  Sunday 
intervenes. 

13975.  We  had  evidence  in  the  North  that  there  is 
exactly  the  same  deficiency  of  milk  in  the  labourers' 
cottages,  although  there  are  no  creameries  in  the 
district;  and  it  has  occurred  to  some  of  us  that  this 
explanation  of  the  deficiency,  that  it  is  due  to  the 
creamery  system,  cannot  be  altogether  adequate  when 
the  same  conditions  prevail  in  other  districts  where 
there  are  no  creameries? — It  is  due  to  the  lack  of 
winter  dairying  accentuated  by  the  creameries. 

13976.  W^ould  not  people  dry  off  their  stock  altogether 
in  winter  if  there  were  no  creameries? — No. 

13977.  With  regard  to  the  demand  for  the  small 
man  for  the  pennyworths  of  milk  at  a  time,  would  it 
be  possible,  in  your  opinion,  to  so  organise  that 
demand,  either  by  means  of  co-operative  societies 
amongst  the  labourers,  or  some  philanthropic  agency 
starting  it,  or  other  machinery,  that  the  labourers 
requiring  milk  would  form  themselves  into  a  body 
instead  of  acting  as  isolated  units,  and  get,  instead  of 
a  pint,  a  number  of  gallons.  Would  it  be  possible  to  put 
that  scheme  into  operation? — I  think  it  would.  There 
is  no  reason  why  the  farmer  should  not  be  ready  to 
sell  milk  at  eightpence  a  gallon  to  the  labourers, 
instead  of  sending  it  to  the  creamery  and  getting  four- 
pence  or  fivepence  a  gallon.  It  would  be  to  hfs  own 
interest.  I  think  it  ought  to  work,  and  would  work. 
Something  like  that  must  be  attempted  if  you  want 
to  get  at  the  root  of  the  matter. 


13978.  I  take  it  that  the  milk  that  is  produced  here 
is  consumed  in  the  district.  You  send  no  milk  into 
Cork  or  to  Dublin? — No. 

13979.  Sir  Stewaut  Woodhouse. — Is  eightpence  a 
gallon  the  general  retail  price  of  milk? — Yes.  Some 
farmers  enter  into  a  contract  with  the  creameries  to 
give  them  milk  all  the  year  round. 

13980.  Mr.  Wilson. — That  would  tend  to  put  a 
premium  on  winter  dairying? — It  ought,  but  it  also 
explains  why  the  farmers  send  milk  to  the  creamery. 

13981.  Has  your  veterinary  officer  reported  any 
serious  tuberculosis  amongst  cattle? — I  have  seen  no 
such  reports  up  to  the  present. 

13982.  Mr.  Campbell. — It  is  not  a  long  time  since 
you  had  a  veterinary  officer  appointed? — It  is  nearly 
twelve  months. 

13983.  What  body  looks  after  him?— The  Urban 
Council  and  Ilural  Council  in  the  rural  district;  the 
County  Council  looks  after  him  so  far  as  the  Contagious 
Disease  Act  is  concerned.  So  he  has  three  bodies  to 
look  after  him. 

13984.  Are  these  three  bodies  composed  of  farmers? 
— The  Urban  Council  is  not,  but  the  Rural  Council  is, 
and  a  large  percentage  of  the  County  Council. 

13985.  Do  you  think  that  the  Urban  Councillors  are 
any  stricter  than  the  Rural  Councillors  with  regard  to 
the  Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order? — I  think  you  may- 
put  them  all  in  the  same  list. 

13986.  Why  are  they  apathetic? — I  did  not  say  they 
were  apathetic,  but  they  may  not  be  up  to  the  standard 
you  require.  You  must  give  people  time  to  be 
educated.  We  are  living  in  a  more  remote,  and,  I 
suppose  you  would  say,  more  uncivilised  part  of  the 
country. 

13987.  No.  Would  you  not  be  better  off  if  your 
veterinary  inspector  got  his  instructions  from  somebody 
else? — I  am  against  the  creation  of  any  new  bodies. 

13988.  That  would  not  necessarily  mean  the  creation 
of  a  new  body? — He  is  as  well  off  under  a  local  body 
as  under  a  central  bodv. 

13989.  He  is  better  iff?— What  I  should  have  said 
is  that  he  would  do  his  work  as  well  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  local  authority  as  under  the  supervision 
of  a  central  authority.  You  must  give  time  to  the  local 
councils;  they  cannot  drive  the  people  at  once. 

13990.  Has  your  inspector  reported  that  certain 
premises  have  not  been  satisfactory,  and  has  notifica- 
tion been  sent  to  these  people? — The  Clerk  of  the 
Rural  Council  will  tell  you  about  that.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  people  will  gradually  fall  into  line,  but 
you  must  give  them  time. 

13991.  Do  any  occupants  of  the  labourers'  cottages 
keep  cows? — Some  of  them  keep  a  cow. 

13992.  Have  they  an  acre  or  a  half -acre  attached  to 
their  house? — Some  have  an  acre. 

13993.  Does  such  a  man  attempt  to  keep  a  cow? — 
Yes ;  but  I  do  not  say  that  the  cow  is  confined 
exclusively  to  the  acre. 

13994.  Where  does  she  go? — Somewhere  else,  of 
course. 

13995.  Would  it  not  be  possible  for  an  enterprising 
labourer  to  keep  a  cow? — Some  do,  where  the  labourer 
has  three  or  four  sons. 

13996.  If  the  labourer  had  the  means  of  buying  a 
cow  on  loan,  if  the  money  was  easily  got? — Somebody 
suggested  that  four  or  five  labourers  should  keep  a  cow 
between  them,  and  that  might  work  out  better  if  they 
were  satisfied  with  the  division  of  the  spoils. 

13997.  Do  you  believe  it  is  practicable? — It  is 
possible. 

13998.  Do  you  think  the  labourers  could  keep  a 
Kerry  cow  on  their  acre? — Hardly.  They  require  some 
of  it  for  tillage  purposes. 

13999.  Are  there  any  Kerry  cows  in  this  neighbour- 
hood?— Very  few.  o 

14000.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  use  of  these  pure- 
bred shorthorn  bulls  has  destroyed  the  milk-yielding 
properties  of  the  cow? — I  cannot  say.  I  heard  people- 
saying  that  the  mixture  of  the  ordinary  breed  and  the 
pure-bred  shorthorn  tends  to  make  delicate  cattle.  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  is  true  or  not. 

14001.  Mr.  O'BniEN. — You  were  rather  blaming  the 
creamery  for  the  shortage  in  the  supply  of  those  who 
are  wanting  to  buy  milk  in  small  quantities.  Before 
the  creameries  were  established,  do  you  think  the 
farmers  were  ready  to  sell  milk  to  anyone  who  came 
along — I  mean  not  to  their  own  labour(?rs,  but  to  any- 
one outside? — I  am  not  putting  the  blame  on  the 
creameries.  What  I  said  was  that  the  scarcity  was 
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due  to  the  lack  of  winter  dairying,  but  the  extension 
of  the  creamery  system  made  the  milk  more  scarce, 
because  the  farmers,  who  would  distribute  it  amongst 
their  neighbours,  now  send  it  to  the  creamery. 

14002.  I  think  you  said  that  the  Order  has  not 
frightened  anyone  from  selling  milk? — No,  nor  if  you 
had  seventy-seven  other  Acts  of  Parliament  they  would 
not  frighten  them. 

14003.  Is  the  Order  put  into  force  here? — The  object 
of  the  Order  was  not  to  drive  anyone  out  of  the  milk 
trade. 

14004.  I  rather  gather  that  the  dairies  here  are  not 
much  inspected? — I  think  they  are. 

14005.  No  one  has  been  prosecuted? — Not  up  to  the 
present,  because  the  people  must  get  time.  They  are 
gradually  falling  in  with  the  requirements  of  the  Order, 
and  if  you  can  get  a  man  in  each  townland  to  start 
all  his  neighbours  M'ill  follow. 

14006.  "Who  does  this  inspection? — Dr.  Barry,  and 
there  are  sub-inspectors. 

14007.  Has  there  been  much  inspection? — I  saw  a 
large  number  of  reports  from  time  to  time. 

14008.  Do  you  know  at  all  how  much  milk  the 
children  of  the  labouring  population  get  here? — I  do 
not  know. 

14009.  Do  the  children  have  to  come  far  to  school? — 
Three  or  four  miles. 

14010.  I  suppose  wherever  there  is  a  school,  probably 
there  is  a  creamery  close  by? — In  some  places.  Up 
in  Moultrahane  there  is  a  creamery  close  to  the  school, 
but  I  know  places  where  the  creameries  are  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  schools. 

14011.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  get  the 
milk  supply  for  the  labourers  by  getting  the  children 
to  get  the  milk  when  they  came  to  school  from  the 
creamery,  if  it  were  organised  that  way — the  farmer 
sending  in  milk  to  the  creamery  might  arrange  to  give 
a  certain  quantity  of  milk,  which  could  be  reserved 
at  the  creamery  for  the  school  children? — It  would 
be  a  very  good  thing  and  very  convenient. 

14012.  There  is,  of  course,  one  objection  to  the 
creamery,  that  is,  that  they  are  only  used  in  the  winter 
twice  a  week? — They  are  open  every  day,  but  the  milk 
is  not  supplied  every  day. 

14013.  Do  the  creameries  make  provision  for  taking 
in  milk  when  the  creamery  is  not  working? — Most  of 
the  creameries  have  shops  attached  to  them,  and  the 
shop  is  open  every  day. 

14014.  They  probably  could  get  milk  there  for  their 
tea? — I  have  no  doubt  that  if  the  creameries  fell  in 
with  the  suggestion  you  make  it  might  be  done.  There 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  sell  milk  in  the  shop. 
Mr.  Collins,  the  manager  of  the  creamery  here,  told 
me  he  got  instructions  to  sell  milk  to  anyone  who 
wanted  it.  It  would  pay  the  creamery  to  sell  it.  The 
only  objection  of  the  creamery  would  be  that  if  they 
get  a  market  in  the  summer  they  would  try  to  keep  it 
up  in  the  winter. 

14015.  You  mean  for  small  standing  orders  they 
would  want  to  keep  the  customers  all  the  year  round? 
—Yes. 

14016.  Of  course,  that  is  so,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  are  few  creameries  in  Ireland  where  there  is 


decent  winter  dairying  done  which  have  any  standing 
orders,  except  a  few  that  they  supply  by  post,  which 
is  a  comparatively  small  amount.  That  is  so  in  my 
part  of  the  country — the  standing  orders  that  they  have 
to  keep  up  all  the  year  round  are  very  few,  and  I 
should  have  thought  that  the  standing  orders  here 
would  be  small.  Do  these  creameries  buy  other  butter 
to  keep  standing  orders  going? — I  know  one  or  two 
that  do  and  others  that  would  not. 

14017.  Do  they  ever  buy  margarine  and  sell  it  as  best 
butter? — I  have  never  heard  it.  I  have  no  doubt  they 
buy  butter  and  mix  it  with  the  creamery  butter. 

14018.  Mr.  Wilson. — Suppose  the  creamery  was 
obliged  by  law  to  sell  milk,  if  milk  was  demanded, 
and  that  the  creamery  found  that  that  was  paying 
them  better  than  making  butter,  surely  that  would 
encourage  the  creamery  to  carry  on  the  supply  of  milk, 
and  to  treat  the  local  consumers  as  their  permanent 
customers? — Yes. 

14019.  The  creamery  is  got  up  to  make  money? — 
Yes. 

14020.  And  if  the  labouring  man  buys  bis  penny- 
worth, if  the  demand  is  well  organised  it  will  bring 
more  into  the  creamery  than  it  could  make  in  butter? — 
Yes. 

14021.  You  suggested  three  remedies  in  your  precis 
of  evidence,  one  of  which  is  to  induce  the  farmers  to 
sell  their  milk  when  it  is  scarce.  What  was  your  idea? 
There  have  been  various  suggestions  made  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  Some  witnesses  wished 
to  subsidise  the  farmers  at  the  expense  of  the  rates; 
some  wished  to  put  compulsion  on  the  farmers? — I  do 
not  agree  with  either  compulsion  or  subsidies.  I  have 
no  belief  in  co-operation  unless  people  are  educated  up 
to  the  point  to  co-operate.  No  matter  how  strict  an  Act 
of  Parliament  may  be,  they  will  evade  it  if  they  are 
not  in  sympathy  with  it,  and  the  first  thing  is  to 
educate  the  farmer  up  to  the  idea  of  supplying  the 
labourer,  who  is  a  great  national  asset. 

14022.  Another  point  you  mentioned  in  your  precis 
of  evidence  was  the  extension  of  winter  dairying? — 
Yes. 

14023.  Lady  Everaed. — Are  there  many  labourers' 
cottages  in  the  district? — There  are  292  occupied,  and 
several  are  to  be  built  under  a  new  scheme. 

14024.  Are  there  many  premium  bulls  in  the  district? 
— There  are  a  good  number. 

14025.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  by-products  of 
milk  should  also  be  under  the  provisions  of  the  Order — 
skim  milk,  buttermilk,  cheese,  and  so  forth? — The 
same  provisions  should  apply  with  regard  to  these. 

14026.  Is  separated  milk  used  in  the  district? — Some- 
times for  feeding  calves,  and  I  sometimes  see  people 
living  in  the  lanes  carrying  it  home. 

14027.  There  is  no  prejudice  against  it? — Except 
that  it  is  considered  not  to  be  as  good  as  the  new 
milk,  and  some  farmers  refuse  to  rear  their  calves  at 
all  on  it.  They  say  it  is  injurious.  That  view  is 
widely  entertained. 

14028.  Is  condensed  milk  used  at  all? — No.  I  am 
surprised  that  it  is  not  more  generally  used.  I  never 
came  across  anyone  using  it  except  the  fishermen. 
Condensed  milk  is  better  than  no  milk  at  all. 
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14029.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  hold  a  public  appoint- 
ment in  Skibbereen? — Yes,  in  connection  with  the 
Dispensary  and  the  Workhouse. 

14030.  Of  course,  you  are  familiar  with  the  con 
ditions  under  which  the  working  classes  bring  up  their 
children  ? — Yes. 

14031.  Is  there  much  disease  in  the  district? — Not 
an  excessive  amount. 

14082.  What  about  tuberculosis? — I  should  say  there 
is  not  an  excessive  amount  of  it. 

14033.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
children  of  the  working  classes  are  not  sufficiently 
nourished  with  milk? — They  are  not,  as  a  rule. 

14034.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that.  Is  it  inability 
to  buy  or  inability  to  procure? — Mainly  inability  to 
procure  and  partially  inability  to  buy. 

14035.  Does  that  apply  to  the  Rural  District  only, 
or  is  it  also  applicable  to  the  town? — To  both,  but  the 
scarcity  is  more  acute  in  the  rural  district.  Pre- 
viously I  was  medical  officer  in  the  rural  district. 


14036.  And  j'ou  believe  that  the  scarcity  is  more 
acute  in  the  rural  district  than  in  the  town? — Yes. 

14037.  Did  you  ever  find  that  when  you  ordered 
patients  milk  diet  they  found  it  difficult  to  procure  it? — 
I  often  hear  complaints  that  they  have  a  great  difficulty 
in  procuring  it. 

14038.  And  that  their  convalescence  is  retarded 
owing  to  their  not  being  properly  nourished  according 
to  your  directions? — Yes. 

14039.  Has  any  outbreak  of  illness  ever  been  traced 
to  the  milk  supply? — No.  In  a  few  cases  there  was  a 
suspicion. 

14040.  Were  these  town  cases? — No,  country  cases. 

14041.  Would  these  people  have  procured  their  milk 
supply  by  purchase,  or  would  it  nave  been  raised  on 
the  farm? — By  purchase  and  from  the  creamery. 

14042.  Was  any  action  taken  at  the  time  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  the  milk  was  the  source  of  the  infection 
by  the  Public  Health  Authority? — The  cases  were  so 
widespread,  that  in  consultation  with  Dr.  Browne,  the 
Local  Government  Board  Inspector,  we  did  not  see 
the  use  of  attempting  to  try  it. 


14043.  It  did  not  seem  to  indicate  that  the  centre 
of  infection  existed  in  the  district? — The  cases  were 
not  explainable  on  the  assumption  that  it  was  in  one 
•district. 

14044.  Lady  Everard. — Have  you  much  summer 
diarrhoea  amongst  children? — Not  as  a  rule,  but 
during  the  past  season  we  had. 

14045.  The  Chairman. — Did  you  attribute  it  to 
impure  or  unclean  milk? — I  should  certainly  say  that 
impure  milk  would  aggravate  the  epidemic. 

14046.  But  whether  it  was  generated  by  it  you  are 
not  sure? — That  is  so. 

14047.  Do  the  mothers  realise  the  necessity  of 
keeping  the  milk  supply  for  infants  and  babies  free 
from  contamination? — Do  you  mean  the  working 
classes? 

14048.  Yes?— I  fear  not. 

14049.  It  is  want  of  knowledge? — Yes. 

14050.  Do  they  complain  of  inability  to  procure  milk 
to  feed  infants  from  three  to  twelve  months  old? — Yes. 

14051.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  bringing  up  of 
•children  on  tea,  as  we  have  been  told  they  are  brought 
up,  is  likely  to  have  an  injurious  effect  on  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  children  so  nourished? — It  is  almost 
certain  to  have  that  effect. 

14052.  And  exposes  them  to  greater  risk  in  the  case 
•of  a  disease  of  an  epidemic  character  breaking  out  in 
the  district? — Undoubtedly. 

14053.  Are  you  in  charge  of  the  local  hospital? — Y'es, 
the  female  side. 

14054.  Do  you  find  many  fever  patients? — During 
the  last  3'ear  we  have  had  a  large  number  of  cases. 

14055.  You  had  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  out- 
break of  illness  was  attributable  to  the  milk  supply  in 
the  case  of  patients  coming  into  hospital? — No. 

14056.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
under  which  the  farmers  keep  their  cows  and  dairies? — 
Yes. 

14057.  Are  they  careful  and  clean  in  their  habits? — 
They  might  be  better. 

14058.  You  think  there  is  room  for  improvement? — 
Yes.  They  have  improved  considerably  during  the 
period  I  have  been  in  the  district. 

14059.  But  there  is  still  room  for  greater  develop- 
ment in  that  particular  line? — Yes. 

14060.  Is  it  absence  of  capital  that  compels  them  t-o 
keep  their  houses  in  unhealthy  conditions  and  dirty 
surroundings? — That  would  be  part  of  the  cause — want 
■of  capital. 

14061.  You  would  favour  a  scheme  for  the  improve- 
ment of  cow-byres  and  milk-shops? — Yes. 

14062.  You  think  it  would  be  a  useful  thing  for  the 
protection  of  the  public  health? — Undoubtedly. 

14063.  In  the  milk-shops  in  the  town  is  there  any 
attempt  made  to  keep  the  milk  covered  when  exposed 
for  sale? — No. 

14064.  No  attempt  is  made  to  keep  it  from  fly  con- 
tamination?— Very  little. 

14065.  Is  it  also  kept  in  shops  in  which  other  articles 
are  sold,  such  as  parafWn  oil  and  fish? — I  cannot  say 
with  regard  to  the  particular  articles,  but  I  know  milk 
is  sold  in  shops  where  other  articles  are  also  sold. 

14066.  That  is  objectionable? — It  would  depend  on 
the  other  commodities  sold  in  the  shop. 

14067.  Onions  would  not  give  a  verv  fine  flavour  to 
milk?— No. 

14068.  You  believe  some  progress  has  been  made 
under  the  Order? — Yes,  no  doubt  some  advance  has 
been  made. 

14069.  And  I  daresay  you  are  of  opinion  that  if  a 
rigid  enforcement  of  the  Order  was  carried  out,  still 
further  progress  would  be  rapidly  accomplished? — 
I  ndoubtedly. 

14070.  Sir  Stewart  WooDHorsE. — Do  most  mothers 
in  the  Union  nurse  their  own  children? — Yes. 

14071.  A  large  proportion? — I  cannot  tell  exactly  the 
proportion. 

14072.  Do  you  think  nine-tenths  of  them  do  it? — 
Unless  for  very  grave  reasons,  the  mothers  generally 
nurse  their  children. 

14073.  Do  the  people  appreciate  the  use  of  milk  more 
than  they  did — do  you  think  the  desire  for  milk  is 
founded  on  an  appreciation  of  its  usefulness  for 
children? — Traditionally  it  has  been  handed  down  to 
them  that  it  is  the  best  diet  for  children. 
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14074.  The  Chairman. — Do  they  realise  that? — Yes. 

14075.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — I  understand  from 
your  statement  that  the  children  do  not  suffer  from 
lack  of  milk,  but  that  they  would  be  better  off  if  they 
had  more  milk? — Yes. 

14076.  In  extreme  cases,  how  far  would  people  have 
to  go  in  tlie  rural  district  for  milk? — Sometimes  they 
have  to  travel  miles  for  milk. 

14077.  In  the  winter  time? — Yes,  and  occasionally 
in  the  summer  time  they  have  to  go  long  distances. 

14078.  Are  goats  kept  in  your  district? — They  are 
fairly  common  in  the  rural  district;  but  we  must 
remember,  of  course,  that  there  are  periods  of  the 
year  that  their  milk  is  not  available. 

14079.  The  milk  is  excellent  when  available? — Yes. 

14080.  Miss  McNeill. — Do  you  know  if  anything 
has  been  done  in  the  neighbourhood  to  provide  milk 
for  the  children  in  school.  In  some  districts  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  to  provide  milk  in  the  schools 
at  a  small  expense.  Has  anything  like  that  been  done 
here? — No.  I  had  some  experience  of  it  in  London, 
but  not  here. 

14081.  It  has  been  adopted  in  several  districts  in 
Ireland.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  useful  thing? — Yes,  and 
feasible  too. 

14082.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  regard  to  it? — 
No. 

14083.  Do  you  think  the  people  would  realise  the 
value  that  tliey  would  be  getting  for  a  penny  spent  in 
that  way? — I  think  so. 

14084.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  decided  advantage 
for  the  children  if  they  got  that  drink  of  milk  in  the 
winter  months  in  the  schools? — Yes.  And  it  could  be 
managed  with  proper  organisation. 

14085.  It  would  require  very  little  organisation? — 
Not  much. 

14086.  Mr.   O'Brien.— You  said  that  the  mothers 
nurse  their  own  children? — Yes. 

14087.  For  what  period? — Nine  months. 

14088.  For  the  full  period?— Yes. 

14089.  Do  any  people  here  use  oatmeal  porridge  as  a 
food?— Yes. 

14090.  And  where  they  have  a  difficulty  in  getting 
milk,  because  they  cannot  afford  to  get  it,  do  they 
ever  use  separated  milk  as  a  food  to  take  with  porridge"? 
— No. 

14091.  Do  you  know  if  it  is  possible  to  buy  separated 
milk?— Yes. 

14092.  In  the  town?— I  do  not  know  about  the 
town,  but  in  the  rural  districts  you  can  buy  it  from  the 
creameries. 

14098.  It  does  not  go  back  to  the  farmers?— Some  of 
the  farmers  do  not  take  it,  and  it  is  for  sale. 

14094.  In  my  part  of  the  country  every  drop  of  it 
goes  back  to  the  farmers? — It  is  possible  to  get  it  here. 
I  have  seen  persons  here  procuring  it  at  the  creamery. 

14095.  Have  you  got  any  opinion  as  to  the  food- 
value  of  separated  milk? — I  think  it  is  poor.  Do  you 
mean  for  infants? 

14096.  No.  Only  the  fat  is  extracted  from  it.  We 
have  been  told  by  experts  that  oatmeal  porridge  and 
separated  milk  form  a  valuable  food  for  adults? — You 
have  got  the  albuminous  constituents  in  it. 

14097.  You  think  it  is  not  used  here  in  that  way? — 
No. 

14098.  Do  you  think   there    is   a    strong  prejudice 
against  it? — Yes. 

14099.  We  had  a  witness  before  us  who  said  that 
anything  to  do  with  the  creamery  was  contaminated 
in  the  minds  of  the  people? — I  would  not  say  they  hold 
that  view  here.  I  think  they  regard  its  food  value  as 
low. 

14100.  It  is  not  \ised  to  colour  the  tea? — No. 

14101.  Lady  Everard. — Is  it  your  opinion  that 
separated  milk  should  be  pasteurised.  In  Denmark 
the  pasteurisation  of  separated  milk  is  insisted  on? — 
Yes,  I  think  it  is  absolutely  necessary. 

14102.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  by  one  of  our 
medical  witnesses  that  it  would  be  very  advisable  that 
the  Inspectors  midcr  the  Dairies  Order  should  be 
furnished  with  a  list  of  definite  questions — that  it 
would  facilitate  them  considerably  in  their  work  Is 
that  your  opinion? — Yes. 
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14103.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  hold  auy  public 
appointment,  Dr.  O'Meara? — I  am  Medical  Officer  of 
one  of  the  Dispensary  districts  and  of  the  Male  Depart- 
ment of  the  Workhouse. 

14104.  And  you  are  familiar  with  the  conditions 
under  which  the  children  are  brought  up? — Yes. 

14105.  Do  you  think  the  children  of  the  working- 
class  population  get  a  sufficient  quantity  of  milk  to 
bring  them  up  healthy  members  of  society? — No. 

14106.  To  what  cause  do  you  attribute  the  failure  of 
the  mothers  to  give  a  sufficient  milk  food  to  their 
children? — I  think  the  scarcity  of  milk,  or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  milk  food 
by  the  poor,  is  coincident  with  the  growth  of  the 
creamery  system  in  this  locality.  When  I  came  into 
practice  here  about  seventeen  years  ago  there  were 
only  two  creameries  in  my  district,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  this  Inquiry  I  went  over  in  my  mind  the  number 
that  I  am  aware  of,  and  there  are  now  thirteen 
creameries,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  milk 
supply  among  the  poor  is  coincident  with,  and  has 
developed  pari  passu  with,  the  growth  of  the  creamery 
system. 

14107.  Do  the  creameries  sell  milk  retail,  if  asked ?^ — 
No.  People  tell  me  that  they  are  loath  to  sell  it.  Tliey 
give  it  in  case  of  sickness  for  nothing  where  people 
have  a  difficulty  in  getting  milk. 

14108.  That  does  not  apply  generally? — It  is  not  a 
good  thing  in  any  case,  because  it  is  a  complimentary 
thing  in  practice.  It  is  charitable.  The  farmers  would 
do  the  same  thing. 

14109.  Do  the  farmers  sell  milk  as  a  rule? — No,  they 
are  loath  to  sell  it  to  the  poor. 

14110.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  why  the 
farmers  refuse  to  retail  milk? — There  are  various 
reasons.  The  farmer  wants  to  make  as  large  a  profit  as 
possible  out  of  his  milk  supply,  and  he  sends  as  mvich 
of  it  as  he  possibly  can  to  the  creamery,  so  as  to 
increase  his  income  and  to  draw  as  big  a  cheque  as 
possible;  and  the  poor  are  not  economic,  and  if  you 
allow  the  labourer  to  get  into  debt  it  will  be  difficult 
for  him  to  pay. 

14111.  Mr.  O'BiiiEN. — Is  it  not  possible  to  get  them 
to  realise  that  they  can  only  get  the  milk  if  they  bring 
the  money  along? — That  is  a  possibility.  It  would 
be  difficult  for  them  to  bring  the  penny  along  some- 
times. 

14112.  I  don't  know  about  that,  speaking  from 
personal  experience.  For  some  years  I  have  been 
selling  milk  to  my  labourers,  and  to  any  poor  people 
who  want  it.  The  small  accounts  became  such  a 
nuisance  that  last  year  we  gave  notice  that  no  milk 
would  be  provided  to  people  who  did  not  bring  the 
money,  and  now  they  all  bring  their  money.  In  fact, 
I  think  a  larger  number  of  people  buy  from  me  now. 
When  it  was  once  stated  definitely  that  no  milk  would 
be  supplied  unless  the  money  were  brought,  they 
brought  the  money.  It  was  not  the  actual  scarcity  of 
the  penny,  but  through  carelessness  that  they  did  not 
bring  it? — You  may  pay  your  labourers  better. 

14113.  These  are  not  my  own  labourers? — I  mean 
the  labourers  in  your  district.  The  labourers  have  not 
big  wages  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

14114.  Miss  McNeill. — What  are  the  wages? — 7s.  to 
8s.  a  week. 

14115.  The  Chairman. — Would  that  mean  with  food? 
— They  have  a  cottage  with  that. 

14116.  And  potato  ground? — Yes.  The  ordinary 
labourer  would  have  a  cottage  and  about  7s.  a  week. 

14117.  Miss  McNeill. — What  would  he  pay  for  his 
cottage? — Is.  od.  for  the  house  and  acre. 

14118.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  ever  traced  any 
outbreak  of  disease  to  the  milk  supply? — In  this  locality 
when  there  is  an  infectious  disease  we  always  stop  the 
supply  of  milk  to  the  creamery.  We  have  not  very  many 
milk-borne  diseases  in  this  district.  Typhoid  fever  is 
rather  rare.    We  get  sporadic  cases. 

14119.  Do  you  find  that  the  farmers  are  amenable 
and  discontinue  the  supply  to  the  creamery? — We 
make  them  amenable  b.y  insisting  on  it.  Sometimes 
we  notify  the  manager  of  the  creamery,  if  the  creamery 
is  near  the  suspected  dairy,  and  in  addition  we  tell 
the  dairy  proprietor  not  to  send  milk  to  the  creamery. 

14120.  Does  the  manager  of  the  creamery  co-operate 
with  you  in  that? — I  think  so.  They  are  careful  to 
refuse  milk  from  an  infected  house.  Of  course,  some 
diseases  have  been  spread  by  milk.  There  was  an  out- 
break of  typhoid  in  Bandon,  and  it  was  traced  directly 
to  the  separated  milk  from  the  creamery. 


14121.  Do  you  regard  separated  milk  as  of  much 
value  as  a  food? — Yes,  it  is  a  valuable  food.  It  con- 
tains all  the  sugar  of  milk,  milk  albumen,  and  salts  of 
milk.  In  fact,  I  think  that  the  disuse  of  skim  milk  and 
sour  milk  by  the  peasantry  is  far  more  to  be  regretted 
than  the  present  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  new  milk. 
Skim  milk  is  the  same  as  new  milk  with  the  fat  extracted  p 
and,  consequently,  by  supplying  a  little  iat  of  some 
kind  to  the  skim  milk  you  will  have  the  same  nutriment. 
But,  in  addition  to  that,  it  was  found  that  the  peasants 
in  Bulgaria,  like  the  old  people  in  Ireland,  are  very 
long-lived,  and  that  matter  was  inquired  into  by 
MetchnikofE.  and  he  traced  it  to  the  use  of  sour  milk 
by  the  peasants.  Our  people  are  rather  long-lived 
also.  We  have  many  people  over  seventy  years  of  age- 
and  a  great  many  old-age  pensioners.  I  think  that, 
just  as  in  the  case  of  Bulgaria,  the  longevity  of  the 
Irish  peasant  is  largely  due  to  the  use  of  sour  milk^ 
which  obtained  up  to  twenty  years  ago.  I  have  been 
interested  in  this  question  for  a  long  time,  and  I  have 
taken  a  good  deal  of  trouble  over  it,  because  in  con- 
nection with  the  tuberculosis  inquiry  and  this  move- 
ment of  Lady  Aberdeen's,  in  which  I  took  part,  I 
wrote  some  papers.  I  will  read  an  extract  from  on& 
of  these  papers  that  deals  with  this  subject :— - 

"  Defective  dietary  has  been  reducing  our  national 
stamina  for  the  past  thirty  or  forty  years.  Previous  to- 
that  time,  though  the  population  was  far  greater  then 
than  it  is  now,  our  peasantry,  who  were  robust  and 
little  troubled  with  consumption,  lived  on  bread  made 
from  home-grown  wheat,  skimmed  milk,  potatoes,  and 
stirabout.  Now  the  peasantry  live  for  the  most  part 
on  tea,  and  bread  made  from  imported  flour.  Milk 
is  not  now  obtainable  by  the  poor,  who,  even  when 
ill,  have  difficulty  in  obtaining  any,  as  almost  the 
entire  milk  supply  of  the  country  is  absorbed  by  the 
creameries.  The  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture stated  a  few  months  ago  in  Dublin  (this  article 
was  written  in  1908)  that  the  total  production  of  milk 
in  Ireland  is  four  hundred  and  seventy-five  million 
gallons  annually.  Only  seventy-five  million  gallons 
are  used  as  food — that  is  about  one-third  of  a  pint  per 
head  per  day,  or  only  sufficient,  as  they  say  in  the 
country,  '  to  colour  the  tea.'  This  is  a  serious  matter, 
when  we  consider  that  there  is  no  nourishment  in  tea, 
except  whatever  amount  of  sugar  and  milk  are  mixed 
with  it,  and  that  milk  has  no  substitute  as  a  food  for 
young  children.  Furthermore,  the  milk  returned  by 
creameries — the  separated  milk  as  it  is  called — is  not 
usable  for  food,  owing  to  the  objectionable  greasy 
flavour  it  acquires  in  passing  through  the  machinery." 

14122.  Miss  McNeill. — Do  you  think  that  is  due  to 
imperfect  cleansing? — Yes.  Some  of  the  farmers  told 
me  that  they  can  use  the  separated  milk  from  the  hand- 
separator,  while  they  cannot  use  it  when  it  comes  from 
the  creamery,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  objectionable. 

14123.  In  some  creameries  the  apparatus  is  not  kept 
in  a  sufficiently  clean  condition? — That  would  account 
for  it,  of  course. 

14124.  ]\Ir.  Campbell. — Would  not  dirty  milk  con- 
taminating the  lot  have  something  to  do  with  it? — Yes, 
In  some  creameries  the  milk  is  heated,  and  it  is 
supposed  to  be  pasteurised.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
is  not  pasteurised.  It  is  simply  heated  up  to  a  certain 
temperature  for  the  purpose  of  getting  out  the  cream 
more  thoroughly,  and  it  passes  through  a  very  long 
tube,  and  that  tube  requires  a  good  deal  of  care. 

14125.  Is  it  not  clean? — I  cannot  say. 

14126.  Have  you  smelt  the  separated  milk  they 
return  from  the  creamery? — There  is  no  bad  smell 
from  newly  separated  milk.  The  bad  smell  arises 
subsequently. 

14127.  What  would  that  smell  be  due  to?— It  is  due 
to  putrefaction  setting  in  in  the  milk. 

14128.  It  would  not  be  due  to  anything  metallic 
in  connection  with  the  machinery? — I  don't  think  the 
smell  arises  from  that. 

14129.  You  did  not  form  an  opinion? — Yes. 

14130.  Is  the  milk  clean  that  comes  from  the  farmers 
to  these  creameries? — Some  of  it  is  not. 

14131.  Had  the  appointment  of  new  officers  any 
effect  in  improving  that? — I  am  afraid  not  up  to  the 
present.  The  new  Order  is  administered  by  the  farmers 
themselves,  and  you  cannot  expect  them  to  be  too 
strict. 

14132.  The  Chairman. — Human  nature  is  the  same 
in  Skibbereen  as  in  other  places? — We  are  very  human 
here. 
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14133.  Do  you  whh  to  continue  reading  some  further 
■extracts  from  your  paper? — No.  That  is  the  extract  I 
\\ishcd  to  draw  your  attention  to.  In  saying  what  I 
have  said,  I  am  not  to  be  understood  as  saying  any- 
thing against  the  creamery  system,  which  is  absohitely 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  clean  butter-making,  and 
ior  any  place  that  Irish  butter  may  take  in  the  market. 
I  am  simply  calling  attention  to  an  incidental  evil  that 
has  arisen. 

14134.  Your  object  is  to  obviate  the  inconvenience 
that  has  arisen  through  the  introduction  of  the 
■creamery  system  ? — Yes. 

14135.  Have  you  thought  of  any  scheme  whereby  it 
would  be  possible  to  secure  milk  for  the  working-class 
population  all  the  year  round.  Do  you  think  the 
farmers  would  supply  the  milk? — I  am  altogether 
against  corporate  trading. 

14136.  You  would  not  be  in  favour  of  the  establish- 
ment of  local  depots  by  governing  bodies? — No.  They 
are  bound  to  be  expensive. 

14137.  Do  you  think  the  farmers  could  be  induced 
to  supply  milk  retail? — I  don't  see  why  they  should 
not. 

14138.  They  get  a  poor  price  for  their  milk  at  the 
■creamery? — They  get  a  bad  price.  They  get  a  poor 
price  from  the  creamery — the  creamery  cannot  afford 
to  pay  them  a  good  price.  If  the  creamery  pays  four- 
pence  a  gallon  to  the  farmer  for  his  milk,  and  if  he 
gets  8d.  a  gallon  by  selling  retail,  I  don't  see  why  he 
should  not  retail  it. 

14139.  Lady  Everard. — Do  you  think  that  if  the 
labourers  co-operated  and  went  to  a  farmer,  and  told 
him  they  required  a  certain  quantity  of  milk,  the 
farmer  would  supply  them? — It  is  hard  to  get  labourers 
to  co-operate. 

14140.  The  Chairman. — Is  there  a  Land  and  Labour 
Organisation  in  this  district? — Yes,  in  the  town. 

14141.  Is  it  widespread  in  its  ramifications? — They 
have  a  good  deal  of  discussion  occasionally,  and  provide 
the  Press  with  material. 

14142.  Have  they  made  any  suggestion  whereby  the 
difficulty  would  be  met? — No.  The  Land  and  Labour 
Association  is  an  urban  body. 

14148.  And  discusses  Imperial  concerns? — Yes. 
They  are  an  urban  body ;  and  the  scarcity  of  milk  is 
not  so  much  felt  in  the  town  as  in  the  country.  I  think 
the  supply  of  milk  to  the  town  is  sufficient,  as  far  as 
I  know. 

14144.  But  the  difficulty  is  to  get  a  milk  supply 
available  for  remote  cottages  that  are  scattered  over 
the  rural  district? — Yes,  and  I  think  the  most  economic 
way  would  be  to  try  and  manage  it  through  the  farmers 
in  each  district. 

14145.  The  distribution  should  be  done  by  the 
producer  ?■ — Not  necessarily ;  but  you  won 't  have  a 
demand  for  new  milk  to  the  extent  you  imagine. 

14146.  There  won't  be  a  demand  lor  new  milk  to 
an  extent  that  would  warrant  the  expenditure  of 
capital? — No;  the  only  milk  they  want  is  to  colour 
the  tea  and  for  children,  and  for  the  sick.  They 
don't  value  milk  as  a  food.  The  disuse  of  sour  milk 
in  the  country  is  most  lamentable. 

14147.  It  is  one  of  the  things  that  it  seems  well- 
nigh  impossible  to  restore? — You  would  have  to 
educate  the  people  up  to  it.  Some  of  the  farmers  use 
hand-made  separators  and  make  butter.  In  the 
thirteen  creameries  in  my  district  the  great  majority 
use  hand-separators.  Each  man  separates  his  own 
cream.  The  farmers  in  the  district  are  small.  A 
farmer  with  six  cows  would  be  fairly  well  ofi. 

14148.  Supposing  for  a  moment  that  the  creameries 
could  be  induced  to  sell  milk  retail  to  the  poor,  would 
that  deal  with  the  difficulty  in  the  rural  districts? — In 
my  district,  owing  to  the  great  number  of  creameries 
there  are,  it  would  meet  the  difficulty  fairly  well,  if 
you  take  in  all  the  auxiliary  stations. 

14149.  It  would  not  entail  any  very  serious  incon- 
venience on  the  labourer  in  walking  a  long  distance 
for  the  milk? — No. 

14150.  What  would  be  the  distance? — In  my  district 
I  should  think  there  is  a  creamery  in  every  mile  and 
a  half  or  two  miles. 

14151.  So  that  as  far  as  this  district  is  concerned 
it  would  enormously  decrease  the  difficulty  if  the 
creamery  sold  the  milk? — Yes.  In  a  paper  which  I 
wrote  in  1906  I  suggested  that  it  should  be  made  com- 
pulsory on  the  creameries  to  sell  milk.  I  think  the 
creamery  should  be  made  to  sell. 

14152.  Are  the  farmers  at  all  careful  as  to  the  con- 
dition in  which  they  keep  their  cows — do  they  wash 


the  udders? — No.  We  are  not  as  advanced  as  that  in 
this  locality. 

14153.  I  suppose  they  would  be  disposed  to  smile  if 
you  suggested  the  necessity  of  doing  so? — They  might 
go  farther  than  smile. 

14154.  And  the  person  making  the  suggestion  would 
not  be  the  person  to  smile  the  longest? — No.  There  is 
a  peculiar  custom  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The 
dwelling,  cowsheds  and  dairy  are  built  in  an  angle,  or 
in  three  sides  of  a  square,  and  the  centre  is  hollowed 
out.  That  is  where  the  manure  pit  is  placed.  I  have 
been  trying  to  get  that  manure  pit  removed  for  fourteen 
years.  I  have  not  succeeded  very  well.  In  some  cases 
I  have  had  prosecutions  of  eighteen  or  twenty  small 
farmers  at  a  time,  and  that  is  not  a  very  pleasant 
thing  for  a  doctor  to  do.  I  got  them  to  clean  them 
out.  These  places  are  congested,  and  they  used 
to  have  epidemics  of  fever^ — of  typhus.  But  sinee 
these  manure  pits  were  cleaned  out  there  has  been  no 
epidemic. 

14155.  Mr.  Wilson. — That  must  have  caused  public 
opinion  in  that  neighbourhood  to  be  in  your  favour? — 
It  is  hard  to  influence  public  opinion  in  this  locality. 
The  advantage  is  negative.  A  person  who  is  saved 
from  typhus  fever  does  not  know  what  he  is  saved 
from.  Others  follow  on  the  same  lines  as  those  who 
have  been  prosecuted,  and  the  thing  still  exists;  it  is 
very  difficult  to  deal  with  it.  An  order  has  to  be 
made  through  the  Board  of  Guardians,  and  they  are 
naturally  slow  to  make  an  order  to  prosecute  one  of 
themselves;  then  I  have  to  give  evidence  before  the 
Court,  and  that  is  very  objectionable.  In  fact,  I  got 
tired  of  it. 

14156.  The  Chairman. — Don't  you  think  that  it 
would  be  desirable  that  the  supervision  of  the  Dairies 
and  Cowsheds  Order  should  be  controlled  by  some 
central  authority? — I  think  so. 

14157.  You  would  almost  despair  of  having  an 
efficient  and  uniform  administration  unless  it  was  at 
least  supervised  by  some  central  authority? — It  is 
supposed  to  be  supervised  at  present  by  the  Local 
Government  Board. 

14158.  It  is  very  hard  to  do  that  from  the  Custom 
House? — Yes. 

14159.  The  Local  Government  Board  is  a  central 
authority.  Unless  the  central  authority  acts  directly 
I  don't  see  how  you  can  do  it. 

14160.  Lady  Everard. — It  has  been  suggested  to  us 
that  the  veterinary  inspector  should  be  a  whole-time 
officer,  appointed  by  a  central  body  in  Dublin? — That 
would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  veterinary  inspector, 
as  he  would  be  independent,  just  as  it  would  be  a 
great  advantage  to  the  dispensary  doctor  if  he  were 
put  in  the  same  position. 

14161.  The  Chairman. — Local  influences  will  operate? 
— It  is  the  same  case  with  doctors.  We  are  supposed 
to  prosecute  our  own  patients,  and  it  is  an  absurd 
position  to  put  any  professional  man  into.  We  have 
to  do  it,  and  if  we  do  not  do  it  we  are  written  to  by 
the  Local  Government  Board  as  to  why  we  did  not  do 
it,  until  we  get  sick  of  the  whole  thing. 

14162.  Mr.  Wilson.— The  trouble,  I  take  it,  in 
regard  to  the  separated  milk,  is  that  the  milk  has 
been  partially  pasteurised  in  the  process  of  heating  for 
the  extraction  of  cream? — Yes. 

14163.  That  would  begin  to  kill  oS  such  bacilli  as  the 
lactic  acid  bacilli,  and  it  would  leave  the  spore-bearing 
putrefactive  bacteria,  and,  consequently,  when  the 
process  is  finished,  and  the  separated  milk  has  been 
taken  back  to  the  fanner's  house,  these  spore-bearing 
germs  would  have  a  great  opportunity  for  growing? — 
They  would  be  incubated,  in  fact. 

14164.  And  when  the  farmer  gets  his  milk  back  in 
his  can  the  germs  that  preserve  the  milk  against 
the  putrefactive  bacilli  are  destroyed,  and  the  putre- 
factive bacilli  grow,  and  by  the  time  the  separated 
milk  gets  baek  to  the  home  it  is  almost  unfit  for  use? — 
Yes. 

14165.  Would  that  not  be  got  over  if  they  introduced 
cultures  of  the  lactic  acid  bacilli? — I  believe  so,  to 
some  extent.  It  would  help  to  prevent  the  putre- 
faction. If  you  take  the  fresh  separated  milk,  there 
is  a  greasy  flavour  in  it. 

14166.  It  seems  to  be  oil  of  some  kind? — -Yes.  I 
think  the  cause  of  this  flavour  is  a  matter  for  scientific 
inquiry. 

14167.  Lady  Everard. — In  Denmark  no  separated 
milk  is  allowed  out  of  the  creamery  until  it  is  steri- 
lised?— Y'es,  that  is  proper. 

14168.  Mr.  Wilson. — Would  you  not  put  in  the 
lactic  acid  germs  also? — Yes.     You  would   be  doing 
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what  we  have  been  doiog  professionally.  The  lactic 
acid  germ  is  prepared  in  tablet  form,  and  it  is  used 
to  make  lactonised  or  sour  milk,  and  what  the  Irish 
peasant  used  to  get  for  a  penny  a  gallon  Loudon  people 
pay  threepence  a  pint  for. 

14169.  Could  we  not  get  back  to  something  like  that, 
recognising  that  the  creameries  are  there  and  have 
come  to  stay? — Yes,  as  I  have  stated  already. 

14170.  We  get  the  separated  milk  pasteurised,  and 
let  them  send  it  back  plus  the  lactic  acid  bacilli  that 
were  removed? — Yes.  If  you  can  get  separated  milk 
in  such  a  condition  that  you  can  keep  it  like  the  old 
skimmed  milk  you  would  be  natioAal  benefactors,  I 
believe. 

14171.  Obviously,  the  same  solution  will  not  solve 
the  problem  all  over  Ireland? — No.  The  Northern 
people  are  mutually  independent,  and  from  dourness  of 
character  these  farmers  will  not  sell  milk  to  the 
labourers,  or  some  of  them  refuse  to  do  so.  There  is 
a  better  feeling  in  the  South  of  Ireland  between  master 
and  man. 

14172.  Sir  Stewart  ^YooDHOUSE. — Do  you  think 
there  would  be  any  ditficulty  on  the  part  of  the 
labourer  in  sending  the  money  with  his  messenger  for 
milk  every  morning?- — -You  may  have  the  difficidty  of 
distance  in  some  cases.  You  would  also  have  the 
difiSculty  of  the  farmer  getting  the  penny  a  day,  or 
sixpence  a  week.  That  does  not  materialise  so  much 
in  the  farmer's  house.  It  goes  astray.  In  practice  the 
idea  of  the  farmer  is  to  send  all  the  milk  together  to 
the  creamery,  so  as  to  get  a  big  cheque  at  the  end  of 
the  month. 

14173.  You  tliink  the  labourer  wants  education  as  to 
(he  value  of  milk? — Yes;  the  dietary  has  changed  so 
much,  and  there  is  less  nutriment  in  the  diet  used  by 
the  labourer  now  than  in  the  diet  he  used  formerly. 

14174.  Mr.  "Wilson. — What  would  your  suggestion 
be  about  supplying  the  children  with  milk  at  school? — 
It  would  be  a  very  good  thing  in  theory,  but  if  you 
try  to  start  it  I  think  you  will  have  objections.  They 
would  look  on  that  as  charity. 

14175.  Mr.  O'Brien. — They  would  have  to  pay  for 
it.  It  is  merely  giving  them  the  facility,  and, 
perhaps,  help  them  to  some  extent.  They  might  have 
to  pay  half  the  cost,  and  the  other  half  would  be  paid 
by  the  local  health  body,  or  any  other  organisation 
interested  in  the  health  of  children? — You  would  sub- 
sidise the  milk  from  the  rates? 

14176.  No:  but  through  local  organisation,  like  the 
Women's  National  Health  Association.  In  my  part  of 
the  country  we  have  tried  such  a  scheme.  We  found 
that  the  price  of  the  milk  would  work  out  at  twopence 
a  head  per  week  for  five  school  days,  and  we  found 
that  the  labourers  could  not  pay  that,  because  very 
often  they  have  six  or  seven  children  going  to  school 
at  the  same  time,  but  we  were  able  to  get  money 
subscribed  that  made  up  half  the  expense.  That  was 
under  the  National  Health  Association.  There  were 
a  number  of  farmers  who  had  no  children,  or  whose 
children  were  grown  up,  who  also  subscribed,  and  we 
don't  think  that  the  poor  people  whose  children  would 
get  milk  in  that  way  would  look  on  it  as  a  charity. 
The  ditTficulty  was  that  there  was  an  objection  on  the 
part  of  the  school  manager  to  using  the  school  as  a 
centre.  The  school  manager  thought  it  would  interfere 
with  the  teacher's  time,  and  there  would  be  a  difficulty 
about  washing  up  the  cups? — I  think  you  would  have 
that  difficulty  generally  with  school  managers.  That 
is  quite  understandable,  because  there  would  be  a 
certain  amount  of  mess  about  the  school,  and  the  cups 
must  be  washed. 

14177.  Miss  McNeill. — Can  you  give  us  an  idea  of 
the  ordinary  daily  diet  of  the  labourer's  family? — 
Bread  and  tea.  Here  they  have  fish  and  potatoes. 
The  labouring  people  regard  milk  as  colouring  for  tea. 

14178.  They  don't  think  that  a  cup  of  milk  would 
be  of  more  value  than  tea? — They  may;  but  they 
will  take  the  tea  in  preference. 

14179.  With  regard  to  what  was  said  about  the 
creameries,  do  you  think  if  there  was  a  more  vigorous 
inspection  of  creameries  carried  on  that  the  objection 


to  separated  milk  might  be  got  over? — I  don't  know 
about  that.  I  know  the  objection  of  people  to  the 
flavour  of  the  separated  milk  is  not  confined  to  this 
locality.    I  know  it  is  widespread. 

14180.  Mr.  Campbell. — Do  the  farmers  use  the 
separated  milk  for  calf -rearing? — Some  do. 

14181.  The  whole  thing  seems  to  me  to  be  want  of 
education? — Education  is  the  basis  of  everything. 

14182.  The  Chairman. — It  has  been  represented  to 
this  Commission  already  that  even  the  farmers  them- 
selves, in  their  desire  to  send  the  largest  possible 
quantity  of  milk  to  the  creamery,  deprive  their  own 
children  of  an  adequate  supply.  "  Is  that  an  extreme 
view  to  take? — No.  I  don't  want  to  give  this  extract 
which  I  have  in  my  hand  in  evidence,  but  I  draw  your 
attention  to  this  paragraph.  {Witness  handed  a 
printed  extract  to  the  Chairman.) 

14183.  Lady  Everard. — Don't  you  think  a  great  deal 
of  it  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  girls  at  schools  are 
not  brought  up  to  understand  the  food  value  of  the  milk? 
— No;  I  think  it  goes  further  back  than  the  present 
generation  altogether. 

14184.  I  am  speaking  of  the  present  generation — 
the  mothers  of  the  future? — Mothers  ought  to  nurse 
their  own  children. 

14185.  The  mothers  of  the  present  day  were  not 
educated  to  the  value  of  milk  as  a  food? — No. 

14186.  If  the  children  that  they  are  bringing  up 
were  educated  in  the  value  of  milk  as  a  food  would  it 
not  be  an  improvement? — Yes;  that  is  being  done  here. 
In  this  locality  we  think  we  are  more  advanced  than 
many  parts  of  Ireland.  We  have  Cookery  Classes  and 
Technical  Instruction. 

14187.  Have  you  a  permanent  Technical  School? — 
We  have  permanent  Technical  Instruction,  and  then 
we  have  practically  permanent  cookery  classes  going 
on,  and  in  these  food  value  is  taught. 

14188.  Mr.  Campbell. — Is  it  having  any  effect? — 
Yes,  it  is  having  an  effect,  but  it  is  rather  too  soon 
to  expect  it.  It  has  been  only  going  on  for  six  years. 
It  has  an  effect  on  the  cookery. 

14189.  You  have  seen  the  results? — Yes;  and  the 
results  will  be  greater  later  on,  because  the  cookery 
classes  are  well  attended,  and  it  has  been  found  to 
have  an  influence, 

14190.  Mr.  O'Brien.— Do  you  think  that  the  children 
of  the  poor,  when  they  are  about  ten  or  twelve  years 
old,  think  it  is  more  fashionable  and  more  grown-up 
to  take  tea  than  milk? — They  prefer  it  from  the  age 
of  six  months. 

14191.  Do  you  mean  that  they  would  rather  drink 
tea  than  milk? — They  are  trained  to  the  taste  of  tea 
from  a  very  early  age.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  tea 
drunkenness,  which  has  an  influence  on  women  like 
alcohol  has  on  men. 

14192.  Miss  McNeill.— In  a  lesser  degree?— Yes.  I 
am  referring  to  the  peasantry  who  keep  the  teapot 
stewing  all  day,  and  they  take  tea  about  every  four 
hours  when  the  stimulus  becomes  necessary.  Children 
get  tea  from  the  age  of  six  months,  and  they  grow  up 
with  this  habit  developed,  and  won't  take  the  milk. 

14193.  Mr.  O'Brien.— There  was  a  family  of  children 
that  suffered  from  indigestion,  and  mv  wife  got  them 
off  the  use  of  tea,  and  got  them  to  use  shell  cocoa.  The 
mother  said  that  they  got  rid  of  their  indigestion,  and 
they  said  they  now  wanted  food? — Stewed  tea  is 
very  injurious  to  the  constitution. 

14194.  Lady  Everard. — In  Newry  we  had  evidence 
that  children  in  the  hospital  did  not  know  what  the 
taste  of  milk  was?— I  can  quite  understand  that. 

14195.  Is  there  much  tuberculosis  among  the 
children  in  this  district? — There  is  a  fair  amount — not 
a  very  great  deal.  The  form  we  have  here  is  pulmonary 
tuberculosis. 

14196.  Mr.  O'Brien.— It  is  got  from  infected  persons 
coming  into  the  house,  such  as  emigrants  who  return 
to  die  in  the  old  home? — Yes.  The  high  percentage  in 
tuberculosis  is  caused  by  the  returned  Americans,  to  a 
great  extent. 

14197.  Lady  Everard. — Do  the  people  realise  how 
infectious  tuberculosis  is? — They  do  now. 


Lady  Coghill  examined. 


14198.  The  Chairman. — Y'ou  are  interested.  Lady 
Coghill,  in  the  work  of  the  Women's  National  Health 
Association? — I  am  President  of  the  branch  here. 

14199.  And  have  you  been  identified  with  this  work 
in  this  locality  for  some  time? — Yes. 

14200.  We  have  had  from  the  doctor  an  expression 
of  opinion   as  regards  the   general    condition   of  the 


working-class  population  and  the  difficulty  in  procuring 
milk?— Yes. 

14201.  Are  there  any  nvirses  employed  under  the 
Women's  National  Health  Association  in  this  district? 
— There  are  nurses  in  the  Skibbereeu  branch,  but  not 
iu  our  branch. 
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14202.  The  nurses  you  speak  of,  are  they  deriving 
their  salaries  from  public  appointments?— Yes. 

14203.  Lady  Eveuaud.— Are  they  sick  nurses  or 
midwives? — Midwives. 

14204.  The  Chairman.— Has  any  effort  been  inade  by 
the  members  of  your  Association  to  deal  with  the 
scarcity  of  milk  in  the  rural  district?— No,  because  I 
don't  think  we  felt  it  very  much.  There  is  no  scarcity 
of  milk  in  our  immediate  district. 

14205.  Have  other  members  of  the  Association  ever 
reported  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  body  that  there 
is  a  scarcity  of  milk?— No.  It  may  be  in  the  more 
remote  districts,  but  certainly  not  here  in  my 
experience. 

14206.  Is  there  much  tuberculosis  amongst  the 
people? — No,  I  don't  know  of  many  cases.  Here  and 
there,  there  have  been  cases — returned  Americans  and 
a  couple  of  families  in  which  the  disease  was  hereditary, 
but  certainly  not  in  our  village. 

14207.  How  far  is  that  from  Skibbereen?— Five 
miles. 

14208.  Is  it  on  the  sea?— Yes. 

14209.  What  particular  branch  of  philanthropic  work 
is  the  Association  carrying  on  in  your  district? — I 
don't  think  it  is  carrying  on  much  philanthropic  work, 
but  it  is  doing  educational  work.  We  had  lectures  by 
Dr.  O'Meara  and  others,  and  I  think  that  they  did 
good.  There  are  more  open  windows  and  a  greater  fear 
of  contagion  amongst  the  people  than  there  was. 

14210.  Have  you  any  complaint  to  make  in  regard 
to  the  habits  of  the  people  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  keep  their  houses? — I  have  no  complaints.  They 
are  wonderfully  clean,  considering  how  very  few 
appliances  they  have. 

14211.  Are  they,  as  a  rule,  poor  in  the  rural  popula- 
tion?— Y"es;  according  to  the  standard  of  English 
wages;  but  I  think  they  are  rarely  without  food. 

14212.  It  is  not  a  question  of  want? — No. 

14213.  They  are  not  very  highly  nourished? — No. 
One  year  there  was  a  great  deal  of  hunger  and 
destitution.  That  was  about  twelve  years  ago;  we 
made  a  collection,  and  we  fed  the  children  in  the 
schools  on  milk  and  bread  for  three  months.  The 
children  brought  tlieir  own  mugs;  the  milk  was 
brought  to  the  school  during  the  recreation  time,  and 
the  children  drank  it.  It  had  a  most  extraordinary 
ofiect  on  them.  They  looked  like  as  if  they  were 
starving  at  the  beginning,  and  they  were  fine,  healthy 
children  afterwards.    I  took  photographs  of  them. 

14214.  That  was  a  time  of  unusual  stress? — Yes. 

14215.  But  to  some  extent  the  same  condition  would 
prevail  at  the  present  time? — Yes.  When  we  gave 
them  the  milk  the  children  wanted  tea,  but  we  refused 
to  give  it  to  them. 

14216.  It  was  a  vitiated  taste  they  had  acquired? — Yes. 

14217.  After  a  time  you  foiuid  no  difficulty  in  getting 
them  to  take  the  milk? — No;  they  wanted  it  in  the 
end. 

14218.  You  look,  I  suppose,  after  the  babies  of  the 
district  to  see  that  they  are  properly  cared? — We  had 
a  babies'  class  here,  and  we  gave  clothes,  and  it  was 
very  good.  I  am  afraid  the  mothers  used  to  pawn  the 
clothes. 

14219.  That  would  be  the  town  population? — Yes. 
In  my  district  the  children  are  well  looked  after. 

14220.  You  would  appreciate  any  effort  that  would 
be  made  to  ensure  the  distribution  of  milk  amongst 
the  working-classes? — Yes. 

14221.  Have  you  thought  of  any  schema  outside  your 
own  district,  where  the  difficulty  does  not  seem  to  be 
acute,  whereby  it  would  be  possible,  with  the  help  an-d 
co-operation  of  philanthropic  work,  to  increase  the  milk 
supply? — No.    I  think  you  must  create  the  demand. 

14222.  And  educational  work  would  have  to  precede 
any  effort  to  supply? — I  don't  think  there  is  any 
demand  for  milk.  My  sister  and  I  have  a  creamery, 
and  all  the  people  buy  milk  there. 

14223.  That  is  a  proprietary  creamery  under  your 
own  control? — Yes. 

14224.  Do  you  know  if  other  creameries  do  likewise? 
— No,  because  otlier  creameries  don't  have  cows  of 
their  own.  We  have  a  dairy  of  our  own.  We  sell  all 
the  milk  and  make  no  butter.  There  is  a  very  high 
percentage  of  fat  in  the  milk,  and  every  drop  of  it  is 
sold  in  the  village.  We  have  gone  in  very  much  for 
niilk-testing  and  milk  records. 

14225.  Is  there  any  possibility  of  getting  the  dairy 
farmers  to  follow  that  example? — They  think  it  is 
absolutely  unnecessary. 

14226.  They  form  most  fallacious  opinions  as  to  the 
cows  that  are  the  best  dairy  servants? — It  is  likely. 


14227.  What  breed  of  cows  have  you? — When  we 
took  over  the  dairy  we  took  over  what  we  got.  They 
were  half-bred  shorthorns,  and  we  go  in  for  Ayrshires, 
and  we  have  an  Ayrshire  bull,  and  we  have  about  six 
thoroughbred  Ayrshires.  There  is  a  very  high  per- 
centage of  butter  fat  in  our  milk. 

14228.  Have  you  any  shorthorn  records  of  the 
milk  yield? — Yes.  Our  best  cow  gave  six  hundred 
gallons;  but  we  are  going  to  work  that  up.  When  we 
started  the  cows  were  only  giving  about  four  hundred 
gallons. 

14229.  Mr.  0'Brie.\. — Six  liundred  gallons  a  year  is 
very  much  above  the  average  of  the  country? — Yes. 
They  would  be  quite  content  with  four  hundred  gallons 
here.    They  could  not  tell  you  what  the  yield  is. 

14230.  The  Chairman. — Is  there  any  other  district 
similar  to  yours  in  which  the  milk  is  available? — In 
Clonakilty  I  think  it  is. 

14231.  Mr.  Wilson. — What  was  the  quantity  per 
head  of  milk  that  you  gave  the  children  at  school? — 
About  half  a  pint  a  daj-.  Everyone,  used  to  bring  their 
own  mug. 

14232.  Do  you  remember  what  the  expense  amounted 
to? — There  were  about  120  children,  and  they  got  60 
pints  of  milk;  that  is,  5s.  a  day  for  the  milk.  We 
paid  eightpence  a  gallon  for  the  milk.  I  am  sure  you 
could  get  it  direct  for  sixpence  all  the  year  round. 

14233.  It  cost  you  5s.  a  day  for  120  children? — That 
did  not  include  the  bread. 

14234.  With  regard  to  the  milk  records,  you  have 
improved  the  yields  of  your  cows  from  four  hundred 
to  six  hundred  gallons? — Yes. 

14235.  Do  you  give  the  keeping  of  the  milk  record 
the  credit  of  that? — Yes. 

14236.  It  was  not  due  to  any  change  in  breed? — No. 

.  14237.  It  was  due  to  the  weeding-out  of  the  inferior 
animals? — Yes.  We  sold  them  off,  and  we  bought  others, 
and  now,  of  course,  the  heifers  that  are  coming  on, 
we  breed  them  from  tlie  best  milkers. 

14238.  How  long  have  you  been  established? — Three 
years;  and  we  have  the  Ayrshires  not  quite  one  year. 

14239.  The  Chairman.— Have  you  discovered  that 
your  milk,  as  drawn  from  the  cow,  would  not  some- 
times come  up  to  the  three  per  cent,  standard? — There 
was  one  cow  that  did  not  come  up  to  it. 

14240.  Mr.  Wilson. — You  are  on  suitable  laud  for 
dairying? — Yes.  The  percentage  of  butter  fat  in  our 
milk  has  been  31,  3-7,  and  it  goes  up  to  4  per  cent, 
in  September. 

14241.  Mr.  O'Brien. — What  difference  do  you  have 
in  the  summer  and  winter  milk  in  the  quantity? — 
Five  or  six  farmers  supj^ly  us  with  seven  hundred 
gallons  of  milk  per  month  in  winter,  and  in  June  with 
four  thousand. 

14242.  You  sell  to  your  labourers  and  other  people? 
— We  give  the  milk  to  our  labourers. 

14243.  Do  you  give  according  to  the  size  of  the 
family? — Yes. 

14244.  How  much  per  head  do  you  give — would  it 
amount  to  half  a  pint  per  head  per  day? — Yes. 

14245.  You  sell  milk  as  well?— Yes-' 

14240-  Do  you  think  that  the  people  who  buy,  buy 
as  much  as  half  a  pint  per  head  for  their  family?— 
Those  that  are  well  off  would,  but  the  men  that  are  not 
so  well  off  would  buy  about  a  quart  a  day  for  a  family 
of  about  six.  ' 

14247.  On  the  whole,  they  apparently  recognise  the 
value  of  milk? — Yes.  The  consumption  of  butter 
amongst  the  farmers  in  my  district  is  going  up. 

14248.  They  are  using  more  butter  than  they  did? — 
They  bring  in  their  milk  and  buy  back  butter.' 

14249.  Mr.  Campbell. — Y'ou  are  referring  to  person? 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  your  creamery?— 
Within  about  three  miles. 

14250.  You  are  not  referring  to  the  whole  country- 
side?—No- 

14251.  Mr.  Wilson. — Have  you  known  of  cases 
where  farmers  starved  their  children  by  sending  all 
tlieir  milk  to  tlie  creamery  in  order  to  have  a  big 
cheque  at  the  end  of  the  month? — No;  from  the  looks 
of  the  children  I  would  not  imagine  it  is  true. 

14252.  Mr.  Campbell. — This  creamery  of  yours  is 
quite  a  small  creamery? — Yes;  it  is  confined  ito  about 
twenty-two  farms. 

14253.  It  is  not  a  steam  creamery? — No. 

14254.  Do  you  find  much  difficulty  in  setting  clean 
milk?— No.  .bo 

14255.  Do  you  find  this  bad  flavour  from  the 
separated  milk  that  Dr.  O'Meara  spoke  of? — I  never 
tasted  it-    For  caking  purposes  it  was  all  right. 
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14256.  Is  it  brought  back  and  used  iu  the  farm? — 
Yes,  for  calves  and  pigs. 

14257.  They  don't  use  it  as  food  for  the  family? — No. 

14258.  Mr.  O'Beien. — Except  for  baking  bread 
occasionally  ?— Yes. 

14259.  Are  there  many  goats  kept  in  this  district  of 
yours? — Yes,  a  good  many. 

14260.  Is  any  attempt  made  to  improve  the  breed? — 
No;  I  think  Mrs.  Becher  was  trying  to  introduce  the 
Toggenburg. 

14261.  You  have  not  introduced  her  yet? — No. 

14262.  The  goat  used  is  the  ordinary  long-haired  Irish 
goat? — Yes. 

14263.  That  comes  into  her  milking  season  in  ]\Iarch 
and  goes  out  in  October?— Yes. 

14264.  And  is  no  use  for  winter  dairying? — No. 

14265.  The  goat  is  not  hand-fed  at  all  in  your 
district? — No. 

14266.  She  is  not  kept  in  the  house?— No. 

14267.  Is  she  ever  peg-tethered? — Sometimes  they 
are  tethered — they  are  tied  together. 

14268.  "When  they  have  got  the  goat's  milk  I  suppose 
the  people  don't  come  to  you  for  milk? — No.  The 
goats  are  mostly  used  in  the  Union  cottages. 

14269.  How  many  are  there  in  your  village? — We 
have  the  privilege  of  feeding  ten  or  twelve  goats 
belonging  to  other  people. 


14270.  I  was  talking  of  the  Union  cottages? — There 
are  a  great  many  in  our  district.  There  are  about 
thirty-four  in  the  district. 

14271.  And  the  inhabitants  of  these  cottages,  are 
they  working  on  the  roads  or  on  the  farms? — On  the 
farms. 

14272.  And  therefore  they  get  milk  from  the  farmers? 
— I  should  say  so. 

14273.  They  are  not  dependent  then  on  the  goat  for 
their  milk? — No. 

14274.  They  come  to  you  for  milk? — Yes. 

14275.  That  is  to  say,  the  persons  who  are  living  in 
the  Union  cottages? — Yes.  We  have  a  milk  supply  all 
the  year  round.  I  cannot  see  how  the  other  creameries 
could  sell. 

14276.  You  could  not  do  it  only  that  you  had  your  own 
supply? — No. 

14277.  It  is  your  own  supply  you  are  selling  and 
not  the  supply  of  the  farmers? — Yes. 

14278.  Mr.  Wilson. — But  if  there  was  a  definite 
demand  for  so  many  gallons  of  fresh  milk  per  day 
would  it  not  be  then  feasible? — If  there  was  a  definite 
demand  the  farmers  would  sell  it  rather  than  send  it 
to  the  creamery. 

14279.  The  difficulty  is  that  these  halfpenny  demands 
are  not  organised  in  a  way  that  the  farmer  could 
profitably  cater  for  them? — That  is  so.  He  could  not 
be  sure  of  a  steady  demand. 


Mr.  Daniel  McCarthy  examined. 


14280.  The  Chairman.— You  are  Clerk  of  the 
Skibbereen  Rural  District  Council? — Yes,  sir. 

14281.  Your  Council  has  only  recently  put  the  Dairies 
and  Cowsheds  Order  into  operation? — It  is  about  six 
months  in  operation ;  but  I  do  not  think  anything  has 
been  done  yet  in  the  urban  district.  In  the  rural 
district  something  has  been  done. 

14282.  Have  you  had  reports  from  your  inspectors? — 
Our  inspector  sent  in  forty-nine  reports,  and  in  the 
reports  he  sent  in  every  cowshed  was  reported  as  being 
most  defective  and  dirty,  and  the  order  that  the 
Council  made  was  to  adjourn  the  matter. 

14283.  That  would  not  lead  to  a  very  immediate 
change? — I  do  not  believe  it  would.  "  Adjourning  " 
does  not  convey  that  idea  to  me. 

14284.  Is  it  a  fair  question  to  ask  whether  it  was 
under  pressure  the  veterinary  inspector  was  appointed? 
— It  was  not  under  pressure.  The  Council  knew  that 
the  Kilmallock  Rural  Council  had  been  compelled  to 
appoint  an  officer,  and  to  avoid  any  trouble  to  them- 
selves they  appointed  an  inspector. 

14285.  Is  the  veterinary  officer  residing  in  the  town? 
—Yes. 

14286.  Does  he  act  for  the  urban  district? — Yes,  and 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  He  has  a 
dispensary  at  Leap,  and  Ballydehob  and  Drimoleague. 

14287.  I  suppose  it  would  be  idle  to  inquire  whether 
the  dairies  are  in  a  suitable  condition? — I  cannot 
answer  that  question. 

14288.  You  have  no  personal  knowledge? — The  only 
knowledge  I  have  is  that  there  are  572  dairies  regis- 
tered, with  an  average  number  of  eight  cows  in  each, 
and  there  are  several  more  that  should  be  registered, 
and  are  not.  I  have  reported  this  frequently  to  the 
Rural  Council. 

14289.  With  what  result?— "  Adjourned." 

14290.  That  seems  rather  a  favourite  decision  to 
arrive  at  here,  and  it  does  not  determine  at  what  time 
the  matter  is  to  be  taken  up  again? — Sine  die. 

14291.  Are  the  members  of  the  Rural  Council  them- 
seWes  interested  in  the  dairy  trade? — One  gentleman, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  Council,  and  who  was  to 
give  evidence  here  to-day,  died.  He  had  two 
creameries,  and  he  was  himself  in  favour  of  having  all 
these  things  carried  out,  and  also  the  Chairman,  Mr. 
Burke.  The  small  farmers,  who  comprise  the 
majority  of  the  Council,  do  not  like  to  be  putting  too 
much  expense  on  their  brethren.  Undoubtedly,  there 
is  a  scarcity  of  supply  in  Skibbereen  in  the  winter 
months,  and  consequently  the  demand  must  be  greater 
vhan  zbe  supply.  A  uniform  price  is  charged  in  this 
town  for  milk  winter  and  summer — eightpence  a 
gallon — and  this  price  is  much  too  high  in  many  cases 
for  the  ordinary  workingman  who  has  a  family,  because 
the  average  weekly  wage  for  a  workingman  is  about 


10s.,  and  that  is  not  constant.  Probably  he  might  be 
idle  for  two  months  during  the  year,  and  then  he  has 
a  family  of  four  or  five,  who  require  at  least  six  pints 
of  milk  in  the  day,  and  he  is  not  able  to  buy  more 
than  two  pints  on  account  of  the  prohibitive  price. 

14292.  It  is  the  ordinai'y  commercial  price? — Yes.  It 
is  prohibitive  if  you  require  a  large  quantity  of  it,  and 
have  not  money  to  pay  for  it. 

14293.  That  is  the  question  of  inability  to  buy? — 
Yes.  When  I  was  a  boy  there  was  plenty  of  skim  milk 
in  the  farmer's  house.  That  was  principally  used  for 
the  nourishment  of  growing  children,  as  well  as  for  a 
portion  of  the  diet  of  working  men.  If  he  had 
potatoes  and  fish,  he  would  have  a  pint  of  this  milk, 
which  would  cost  a  farthing  or  a  halfpenny.  That  is 
abolished  by  the  creamery  system.  At  that  time  also 
this  skim  milk  was  brought  into  the  market,  and  the 
whole  rural  district  brought  their  butter  into 
Skibbereen,  which  was  a  very  important  market  at 
the  time,  with  the  result  that  the  demand  was  not 
sufiicient  for  the  supply,  and  butter  was  very  cheap, 
so  that  the  working-classes  could  purchase  it  at  sixpence 
or  sevenpence  a  pound.  They  would  get  two  pounds 
then  for  what  they  would  only  get  one  now,  and  that 
was  a  very  great  consideration  also.  The  remedy  I 
suggest  is  winter  dairying,  in  order  to  keep  up  the 
supply,  and  the  provision  of  some  sort  of  milk  depots, 
supplied  by  winter  dairying  farmers,  where  the  milk 
could  be  sold  at  about  sixpence  a  gallon  to  the  working- 
classes.  I  imagine  that  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
should  offer  substantial  prizes  to  encourage  the  farmers 
to  go  in  for  winter  dairying,  and  if  there  was 
any  loss  on  the  sale  of  the  milk  at  sixpence  a  gallon, 
there  should  also  be  a  subsidy  from  Imperial  or  local 
sources. 

14294.  Mr.  Campbell. — You  would  not  suggest  that 
as  a  permanent  subsidy? — Experimentally.  That  is 
all  the  evidence  I  have  to  give  with  regard  to  the  town. 
With  regard  to  the  country,  I  think  the  labourers 
should  be  provided  either  with  Kerry  cows  or  goats, 
because  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  where  labourers' 
cottages  are  situated,  they  are  very  isolated,  and  the 
farmers  on  whose  lands  these  cottages  are  built  are 
very  hostile  to  the  labourers,  on  account  of  having  the 
cottages  on  their  land.  At  the  last  meeting  of  our 
local  Agricultural  Society  I  suggested  that  we  should 
give  prizes  for  the  three  best  goats  in  the  district  for 
milk,  and  the  reason  I  suggested  it  was  on  account  of 
the  immunity  of  goats  from  tuberculous  disease,  and 
the  majority  of  tiie  members  of  the  society,  who  were 
farmers  themselves,  thought  that  the  goat  was  too 
destructive,  and  were  not  in  favour  of  my  suggestion. 
In  fact,  on  account  of  the  goat's  horns,  I  think  they 
believe  he  is  related  to  the  "old  boy."  I  suggested 
that  we  should  write  to  Lady  Aberdeen  for  an  improved 
breed  of  goat,  and  Her  Excellency  wrote  a  nice  letter 
in  reply,  saying  that  she  would  give  a  prize  to  the 
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society.  Whether  it  is  for  the  goat  or  not  I  cannot 
say.  Dr.  O'Meara  spoke  of  the  preference  of  the  people 
for  tea  to  milk.  My  opinion  is  that  the  preference  for 
the  tea  arose  from  the  scarcity  of  the  milk,  and 
farmers  in  the  country  who  have  milk,  and  who  do 
not  send  it  to  the  creamery,  utilise  the  milk  for  dinner 
as  a  portion  of  the  food  supply.  I  tasted  the  creamery 
milk,  and  it  has  a  most  objectionable  taste.  Whether 
it  is  from  the  machinery  or  not  I  do  not  know,  but  it 
is  most  objectionable  for  human  food,  and  I  would  not 
recommend  it  anyway. 

14295.  The  Chairman. — Is  it  used  at  all  for  food? — 


It  is  only  used  for  making  cakes  in  the  country,  and 
in  the  town  it  is  principally  used  for  feeding  pigs. 

14296.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  utilising  the  rates 
for  cheapening  the  milk  supply  to  the  labouring  popida- 
tion? — I  cannot  answer  that  question,  because  there 
are  so  many  different  charges  on  the  rates. 

14297.  This  would  be  an  additional  charge? — Yes. 
The  subsidy  that  I  would  suggest  is  from  the  Board  of 
Agriculture. 

14298.  Mr.  Wilson. — It  does  not  make  much 
difiference  whether  it  is  an  Imperial  or  a  local  rate? — 
We  do  not  feel  it  when  it  is  given  by  the  Treasury 
so  much,  because  it  is  not  direct. 


Mr.  Timothy  Sheehy  examined. 


14299.  The  Chairman. — Mr.  Sheehy  we  would  be 
glad  to  hear  if  you  have  anything  to  say  to  us? — I  am 
a  business  man  in  the  town,  and  have  rather  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  country  also,  and  I  may 
say  that,  so  far  as  the  labouring  population  and  the 
fishing  population  are  concerned,  there  is  always  a 
scarcity  of  milk  amongst  them.  I  have  heard  them 
complain  over  and  over  again. 

14300.  That  they  cannot  get  milk  to  buy?— Yes.  It 
was  only  within  the  last  three  days  that  I  met  the 
wife  of  a  fisherman,  thirty-five  years  of  age,  and  she 
was  very  run  down.  I  asked  her,  "  Why  do  you  not 
drink  milk,"  and  she  said,  "  Where  can  I  get  it." 
The  children  also  do  not  get  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
milk.  So  far  as  my  own  opinion  would  go,  I  would 
be  glad  to  see  a  law  passed  to  compel  the  creameries 
to  sell  milk  to  poor  people. 

14301.  How  far  do  you  think  that  would  solve  the 
question? — I  think  it  would  go  a  great  distance,  but 
not  the  entire  way.  At  present  we  have  fowl  depots, 
and  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  not  have  milk  depots. 
I  have  a  farm  myself  and  sell  milk.  There  is  a  scarcity 
sometimes,  and  I  have  to  get  a  supply  from  the 
countrymen;  but  sometimes  they  will  not  give  it, 
because  they  do  not  like  to  break  what  they  are  sending 
to  the  creamery. 

14302.  Is  that  during  the  summer  months? — No, 
during  the  winter.  There  is  no  shortage  during  the 
summer,  but  in  the  winter  we  have  to  send  the  poor 
people  away,  unable  to  give  them  milk.  I  certainly 
think  the  law  should  assist  the  poor  man  to  get  a  supply 
of  milk,  and  that  the  creamery  should  be  compelled  to 
sell  to  him.  They  sell  Danish  pigs'  heads  and 
Newfoundland  meat,  and  why  should  they  not  sell  milk 
to  the  poor.  They  retail  other  articles  of  commerce, 
and  why  not  retail  what  is  their  staple  article  of  manu- 
facture, and  which  is  most  essential  to  the  rising 
generation.  If  our  children  do  not  get  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  new  milk  what  kind  of  people  will  we  have 
in  the  next  generation? 


14303.  How  many  cottages  are  there  in  the  Skibbereen 
Union? — About  292.  With  regard  to  the  fishing  popula- 
tion, they  are  scattered,  and  if  they  get  half  a  pint  of 
milk  they  are  very  lucky,  and  when  the  farmer's 
supply  is  out  they  have  to  fall  back  upon  black  tea. 

14304.  Is  there  really  a  scarcity  for  the  fishing 
population  around  the  seaboard? — Yes.  The  farms  are 
small,  and  the  farmers  are  out  of  milk  themselves  for 
a  portion  of  the  year. 

14305.  You  think  some  encouragement  should  be 
given  to  winter  dairying? — Yes.  I  know  several  small 
farmers  that  for  two  or  three  months  would  not  have 
any  milk. 

14306.  Even  for  their  own  families? — Yes. 

14307.  Mr.  Wilson. — Is  that  because  they  send  it  to 
the  creamery? — No,  but  because  the  cows  are  dry. 

14308.  The  Chairjfan. — Would  there  be  any  difficulty 
in  getting  the  farmers  to  adopt  winter  dairying? — I 
think  the  movement  is  spreading,  owing  to  the  lectures 
that  have  been  delivered  and  the  pamphlets  that  have 
been  distributed.  The  people  are  improving,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  you  will  have  a  decided  improvement 
all  round. 

14309.  Mr.  Wilson. — These  fishing  people  that  you 
speak  of,  do  they  live  in  villages? — No,  in  hamlets. 

14310.  In  each  of  these  small  hamlets  there  might  be 
a  demand  organised  amongst  the  occupants  of  the 
cottages  that  would  be  v.-orth  a  farmer's  while  to  cater 
for? — The  farmers  would  rather  have  the  milk  go  direct 
to  the  creamery  in  bulk. 

14311.  Very  possibly;  but  if  you  could  supply  them 
with  a  demand  for,  say,  a  gallon,  or  two  or  three 
gallons,  at  a  price  nearly  double  what  the  creamery 
would  give  them? — The.Y  are  aware  of  that,  but  they 
are  feeding  pigs  and  calves,  and  they  want  to  get  the 
separated  milk  back.  That  is  a  part  of  the  difficulty, 
because  they  do  not  consider  the  difference  in  the  price 
when  they  can  bring  the  separated  milk  back  from  the 
creamery. 


Rev.  J.  R.  H.  Bechee  examined. 


14312.  The  Chaidman. — Mr.  Becher,  I  understand 
you  are  the  Rector  of  Cape  Clear  and  Sherkin  Islands? 
— Yes,  sir. 

14313.  I  understand  that  you  are  of  opinion  that  the 
introduction  of  an  improved  breed  of  goat  into  these 
islands  would  be  helpful? — Yes. 

14314.  The  difficulty  with  the  goat  is  the  short  period 
of  lactation,  and  also  that  the  milk  is  given  at  a  period 
when  it  is  procurable  elsewhere? — Yes. 

14315.  The  improved  breeds  milk  for  a  longer 
period,  and  the  milk  is  available  all  the  year  round? — 
Yes.  There  are  goats  in  Baltimore,  and  the  people 
who  have  them  think  a  great  deal  of  them.  And  an 
improved  breed  of  goat  is  very  badly  wanted  in  Cape 
Clear,  where  there  are  600  people 

14316.  From  whence  do  they  derive  their  milk  supply? 
— They  have  some  cows  and  no  goats,  and  the  goat 
would  be  an  ideal  animal  for  Cape  Clear.  The  curate, 
Father  Coughlan,  is  very  keen  on  the  matter,  and 
would  be  able  to  influence  the  people.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  introduction  of  an  improved  breed  of  goat  into 
the  islands  would  be  a  great  help  to  the  people. 

14317.  Lady  Everard.— These  foreign  goats  kid  at 
all  times  of  the  year? — Yes.  I  may  say  that  condensed 
milk  is  used  on  Cape  Clear. 


14318.  Do  people  know  that  a  good  deal  of  separated 
milk  is  condensed? — I  do  not  think  they  know  about 
that. 

14319.  It  might  be  a  good  plan  to  instruct  them  on 
that? — Yes.  There  are  some  hand-separators  on 
Sherkin  Island. 

14320.  The  Chairman. — Is  there  a  feeling  against  the 
use  of  separated  milk? — I  have  never  known  people 
use  it. 

14321.  Have  you  found  it  objectionable? — I  never 
tasted  it.  A  curious  thing  is  that  on  Cape  Clear  the 
cattle  do  not  suffer  practically  from  abortion,  whereas 
on  Sherkin  Island  it  is  very  prevalent. 

14322.  Are  there  any  climatic  differences?- No. 
There  are  only  six  or  seven  miles  or  so  between  the 
islands.  The  "popular  explanation  is  that  there  was  a 
Government  bull  on  Sherkin  Island,  and  not  on  Cape 
Clear,  and  that  he  became  delicate.  There  is  a  poor 
breed  of  cattle  on  Cape  Clear. 

14323.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse.— The  grass  is  very 
short  on  Cape  Clear?— Yes,  it  is  rough  land  as  a  whole. 

14.324.  Tlie  Chairman. — So  that  you  would  advocate 
the  keeping  of  goats  on  the  Island? — Yes. 


The  Commission  then  adjourned  to  Cork  till  the  foUowing  morning. 
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TWENTY-EIGHTH  DAY.— FRIDAY,  22nd  MARCH,  1912. 

The  Commissioners  resumed  their  Sittings  in  the  City  Hall,  Cork,  at  10.30  a.m. 

Present: — P.  J.  O'Neill,  Esq.  (Chairman);  Lady  Everard;  Miss  Margaret  McNeill;  Sir 
Stewart  Woodhouse,  m.d.  ;  Alec.  Wilson,  Esq.,  j.p.  ;  Dermod  O'Brien,  Esq.,  d.l.  ;  John 
R.  Campbell,  Esq.,  b.sc. 

S.  W.  Strange,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


Mr.  p.  GuiNEY,  M.P.,  examined. 


14325.  The  CH.iiRMAN. — I  understand,  Mr.  Guiney, 
you  are  the  Parliamentary  representative  for  North 
Cork?— Yes,  sir. 

14326.  And  you  are  also  resident  in  that  division? — 
I  am. 

14327.  You  are  familiar  with  the  conditions  that 
prevail  there  with  regard  to  the  milk  supply  available 
to  the  working  classes? — Yes. 

14328.  Is  there  any  scarcity  of  milk  in  that  district? 
— Certainly  there  is. 

14329.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the  causes 
that  brought  about  that  scarcity? — Well,  yes.  The 
farmers,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  like  to  send  all  the 
milk  they  can  to  the  creamery,  and  they  are  not  in 
favour  of  selling  milk  to  the  working-classes.  They 
prefer  to  send  it  to  the  creamery,  and  to  get  their 
cheque  in  bulk. 

14330.  And  they  object  to  sell  small  quantities  of 
milk  to  the  labourers? — Yes. 

14331.  Did  that  objection  exist  previous  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  creameries? — Not  so  much. 

14332.  You  think  the  creameries  have  been  in  some 
degree  responsible  for  the  development  of  this  scarcity? 
—Yes. 

14333.  Do  you  think  the  working-class  population 
appreciate  the  value  of  milk  as  a  food  for  their  children? 
— Yes,  if  they  can  get  it. 

14334.  You  do  not  think  the  children  get  a  sufiSeient 
supply  of  milk? — I  am  sure  they  do  not. 

14385.  Is  that  from  inability  to  procure  or  inability 
to  buy? — In  the  majority  of  cases  owing  to  inability  to 
procure. 

14336.  Have  you  thought  of  any  scheme  that  would 
be  in  any  way  helpful  to  meet  this  difficulty? — I  am 
a  member  of  the  County  Committee  of  Agriculture, 
and  I  moved  there  to  substitute  the  giving  of  Kerry 
cows  instead  of  money  as  prizes  to  labourers  under  the 
prize  scheme  of  the  Department. 

14337.  We  had  evidence  that  the  possession  of  Kerry 
cows  by  individual  labourers  did  not  generally  relieve 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  milk.  They  only  relieved 
the  family  that  was  in  possession  of  the  cow,  and  the 
labourer,  like  the  farmer,  sent  his  surplus  milk  to  the 
creamery? — In  a  good  many  cases  they  do;  but  my 
own  idea  was  that  the  County  Committee,  in 
substituting  the  Kerry  cows  for  money  prizes,  would 
tend  to  make  the  labourers  more  thrifty,  and  more 
labourers  would  have  cows  than  now.  The  Committee 
give  .4240  in  money  prizes  to  County  Cork  to  labourers 
residing  in  Union  cottages. 

14338.  These  prizes  are  given  to  the  occupants  of 
cottages  under  the  Labourers  Acts? — Yes.  I  consider 
that  the  .£240,  when  it  goes  to  the  labourers,  is  spent 
in  clothing  or  other  necessaries,  and  if  they  got  the 
cow  their  neighbour  would  see  it,  and  would  manage 
to  go  in  for  the  prize  the  following  year  or  the  year 
after. 

14339.  Would  not  that  necessarily  be  a  slow  process 
of  dealing  with  the  difficulty,  because  the  number  of 
cottages  in  County  Cork  would  run  to  thousands? — 
Yes;  but  if  the  Department  and  the  Government  were 
got  to  give  a  small  grant.  There  are  a  good  many 
premiums  given  to  bulls  and  mares  and  boars,  and  if 
they  curtail  a  little  of  these  grants,  and  hand  over  a 
small  sum  to  the  County  Committee  of  Agriculture  to 
increase  their  prize  scheme,  it  would  be  good. 

14340.  Of  course,  it  would  relieve  the  situation  w'lih 
regard  to  the  individual  person,  but  only  for  a  limited 
period,  because  no  cow  will  keep  in  milk,  as  you  know, 
for  longer  than  eight  or  nine  months  as  a  rule,  and 
very  often  you  would  have  a  period  of  three  months 
in  which  no  milk  at  all  would  be  available.    Would  it 


be  in  any  degree  helpful  if  the  creameries  were  com- 
pelled to  sell  new  milk  retail  in  small  quantities  to 
those  who  make  application  for  it? — Oh,  certainly  it 
would ;  but  you  would  have  to  meet  the  difficulty  of 
the  labourer  who  came  a  long  distance  to  get  it. 

14341.  How  far  would  that  remedy  the  difficulty? — 
It  would  relieve  it  to  a  great  extent. 

14342.  The  great  difficulty  is  to  deal  with  the 
scattered  cottages  in  the  rural  district  where  the  popula- 
tion is  sparse,  and  there  is  a  long  distance  between 
each  cottage? — Yes. 

14343.  Are  goats  kept  in  the  division? — Some  of  the 
labourers  keep  them,  but  the  farmers,  as  a  rule,  do  not 
like  them,  as  they  are  very  injurious  to  the  hedges. 
They  don't  encourage  planting.  We  have  640  cottages 
in  our  Union. 

14344.  Is  that  in  Kanturk  district? — Yes;  and  I  was 
thinking  of  proposing  that  the  farmers  in  certain 
localities  should  be  asked  to  sell  milk  to  the  labourers 
at  6d.  or  7d.  a  gallon,  and  the  Government  to  pay  Id. 
or  2d.  a  gallon  of  it — that  is,  if  there  were  six  or  eight 
cottages  grouped  together  to  take  milk  from  the 
farmers. 

14345.  Under  whose  control  would  a  scheme  of  that 
kiud  be — the  District  Council? — Yes. 

14346.  Do  you  think  if  that  were  done,  and  if  some 
subsidy  was  given,  either  from  the  Imperial  funds  or 
from  the  rates,  that  it  would  be  possible  to  induce  the 
farmers  to  do  a  retail  milk  trade  that  would  meet  the 
difficulty? — I  think  it  would,  but  I  do  not  believe  they 
would  make  up  the  difference  by  the  rates.  The 
farmers  would  not  support  that,  as  they  consider  the 
rates  are  sufficiently  high  at  present. 

14347.  Do  you  not  think  this  is  a  question  of  real 
importance  to  the  country  generally  in  order  to  secure 
that  we  should  have  a  healthy  and  vigorous  rising 
generation? — Yes,  that  is  most  necessary. 

14348.  And  we  have  had  it  in  evidence  that  there  is 
a  tremendous  wastage  in  the  infant  population  owing 
to  infants  being  improperly  nourished,  and  that  they 
have  been  carried  away  in  hundreds,  if  not  in 
thousands,  by  preventable  disease.  Would  it  not  be  a 
proper  expenditure  of  public  money,  from  any  source, 
to  prevent  serious  loss  of  that  kind? — It  would. 

14349.  Of  course,  we  all  recognise  any  new  burden 
of  taxation  is  never  popular,  but  if  the  burden  were 
imposed,  and  the  ratepayers  found  an  improvement  in 
the  health  of  the  community,  and  a  decrease  in  expen- 
diture under  other  heads,  don't  you  think  it  would 
meet  approval? — If  this  burden  was  imposed,  and  the 
farmers  saw  the  benefit  of  it,  they  would  be  in  favour 
of  it. 

14350.  Do  you  think  that  the  evil  is  sufficiently  acute 
at  the  present  time  to  warrant  a  drastic  remedy  of  that 
kind,  even  though  it  should  impose  a  burden  on  the 
general  public? — Certainly. 

14351.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  for  the 
District  Councils  to  make  an  arrangement  with  a 
farmer  to  distribute  milk  over  a  given  area  if  they 
were  to  guarantee  a  demand,  and  if  they  were  to  give 
tickets  to  the  persons  who  would  be  the  consumers? — I 
think  it  would,  but  not  so  far  as  you  say.  If  the 
labourers  do  not  come  for  it,  I  do  not  think  the  farmers 
would  deliver  it. 

14352.  But  what  I  apprehend  is  that  it  will  be 
impossible  to  reach  every  consumer  unless  some  effort 
is  made  to  improve  the  distribution? — My  idea  would 
be,  that  where  there  are  eight  or  ten  labourers,  that 
they  should  send  their  children  for  the  milk,  and  the 
Government  or  Council  should  guarantee  the  payment 
to  the  farmer;  but  if  the  farmer  had  to  pay  for  the 
delivery  he  would  lose  more  than  he  would  gaiu. 
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14353.  You  could  not  expect  him  to  deliver  without 
getting  somethiug  to  cover  the  cost.  I  do  not  suppose 
that  the  distributor  could  be  asked  to  sell  at  the  same 
price  as  if  the  milk  was  taken  at  his  own  home? — You 
would  get  farmers  in  every  locality  that  could  supply. 
Cork  is  nearly  all  a  dairying  county. 

14354.  Yes;  but  we  have  got  to  take  the  whole  of 
Ireland  into  our  purview? — Yes. 

14355.  Lady  Evei!A1!D. — With  regard  to  the  Kerry 
cow  as  a  pi-ize  for  the  labourer,  what  is  the  value  of 
his  prize  at  present? — £S. 

14356.  It  would  be  hard  to  get  a  Kerry  cow  for  that. 
Do  you  give  prizes  in  each  division? — In  each  rural 
district. 

14357.  How  many  rural  districts  are  there? — 
Eighteen  in  the  county. 

14358.  £2  would  not  go  far  towards  the  purchase 
of  a  Kerry  cow? — My  idea  would  be  to  do  away  with 
the  second  and  third  prizes.  A  two  year-old  Kerry 
cow  could  be  got  for  £&,  and  that  would  be  forty  Kerry 
cows  for  the  county. 

14359.  You  would  be  only  able  to  give  a  cow  to  each 
division? — That  would  give  two  cows  to  each  division. 

14360.  You  suggest  also  taking  money  from  other 
branches,  but  I  understand  onei  cannot  do  that  because 
the  grant  for  each  branch  is  ear-marked? — Yes.  What 
I  suggested  was  that  the  labourers  should  be  as  well 
entitled  to  get  money  for  this  scheme  of  Kerry 
cows  as  farmers  to  get  money  for  premium  bulls, 
mares,  and  boars,  that  the  labourers  ought  to  be  taken 
into  account  too,  and  the  Government  should  give 
them  a  grant. 

14861.  You  see  the  premiami  bull  is  of  enormous 
benefit  to  a  large  area,  whereas  the  Kerry  cow  would 
only  benefit  one  individual  or  family? — The  premium 
bull  does  benefit  the  farmer,  but  the  labourer  is  left 
out. 

14362.  The  labourers  get  their  prizes  from  the  £240? 
— At  present  a  labourer  might  get  a  £3  prize,  and  his 
neighbour  does  not  know  he  has  got  it,  but  if  he  got 
a  cow  it  would  encourage  the  keeping  of  cows  by  other 
labourers. 

14363.  Do  you  find  the  labourers'  cottage  scheme  is 
well  taken  up? — Yes.  Of  course,  there  could  be  more 
people  applying  for  them. 

14364.  Is  separajicd  milk  sold  in  your  district? — In 
the  town  where  I  live  it  is  sold. 

14365.  At  what  price? — A  penny  or  three-farthings  a 
gallon. 

14366.  Do  the  people  buy  it?— Yes. 

14367.  And  they  understand  the  value  of  separated 
milk?— Yes. 

14368.  But  they  do  not  give  it  to  their  children  unless 
they  put  fat  into  it? — In  some  cases  the  children  got 
it  to  drink  without  anything  being  added. 

14369.  Do  you  find  the  people  take  porridge  in  yom- 
district? — They  would,  I  think,  if  they  had  more  milk. 
On  account  of  the  scarcity  of  milk  they  do  not  use  it 
so  much. 

14370.  Do  the  women  bake  in  your  division? — In  the 
country  part  of  my  district  they  do.  Of  course,  in  the 
villages  and  towns  they  use  bakers'  bread  to  a  large 
extent. 

14371.  Miss  McNeilt,. — Under  the  scheme  you  have 
suggested,  if  a  labourer  got  a  Kerry  cow,  and  wanted 
to  sell  her,  would  you  allow  him  to  do  so? — No. 

14372.  You  would  compel  him  to  keep  the  cow? — 
Certainly,  for  a  certain  number  of  years. 

14373.  Do  you  thmk  it  would  be  more  satisfactory 
if  they  got  the  ^63  to  do  what  they  like  with  instead  of 
a  Kerry  cow  which  they  would  have  to  keep  ? — If  they 
got  a  Keiry  cow  it  would  encourage  other  labourers 
to  get  a  cow  also. 

14374.  How  could  they  keep  a  cow? — On  the  acre 
of  land.  The  tendency  is  to  have  two  cows  if  they 
have  one. 

14375.  But  could  you  keep  a  cow  on  an  acre  of  land? 
— There  are  a  great  niunber  of  people  throughout  the 
country  who  give  their  labourers  the  grass  of  a  cow 
during  the  summer  months. 

14376.  Mr.  Wilson.— This  £240,  is  that  money  that 
■all  goes  into  the  labourers'  pockets? — Yes. 

14377.  Does  the  prize  scheme  only  apply  to  agricul- 
tural labourers? — Yes,  living  in  the  cottages. 

14378.  I  think  you  said  that  amount  covers  the  whole 
of  County  Cork?— Yes. 

14379.  Have  you  any  figures  to  show  how  many 
labourers  there  are  who  would  come  in  under  that 
scheme? — There  would  be  three  hundred. 


14380.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Surely  in  the  whole  county 
there  are  more  tJian  that? — Yes. 

14381.  Mr.  Wilson. — How  many  possible  competi- 
tors would  there  be? — There  would  be  three  or  four 
thousand  labourers'  cottages  in  the  county  of  Cork. 

14382.  Supposing  there  are  three  thousand  labourers 
in  the  County  Cork,  the  scheme  you  have  suggested 
is  to  divert  the  whole  of  that  £240  to  the  Kerry  cow 
prize  scheme? — Yes. 

14383.  Let  us  assume  that  this  £240  was  taken  out 
of  the  prize  scheme  and  devoted  to  cows,  that  would 
give  you  about  thirty  cows  per  annum? — Say,  forty. 

14384.  They  would  cost  £8  a  cow? — £&  at  the  age  of 
Uvo  years. 

14385.  Well,  say  forty  cows  per  year.  Have  you 
thought  how  many  years  it  would  take  to  solve  the 
problem  at  that  rate.  It  would  take  a  century? — We 
would  expect  the  Government  to  help. 

14386.  This  £240  is  Government  money? — No.  The 
Munster  Dairy  School  gives  some  of  it,  and  the  County 
Committee  gives  more.  The  Munster  Dairy  Institute 
receives  subscriptions. 

14387.  Mr.  Campbell. — Who  are  the  people  who 
subscribe  to  it? — I  cannot  say. 

Mr.  Wilson. — Am  I  not  right  in  saying  that  it  is  all 
rates  and  taxes? 

Mr.  Campbell. — Yes. 

14388.  Mr.  Wilson. — You  put  a  definite  scheme 
before  us,  ilr.  Guiney,  which  you  consider  practicable, 
and  I  put  it  to  you  that  the  scheme  would  have  to  be 
multiplied  forty  or  fifty  times  in  order  to  solve  the 
problem? — My  idea  is  that  the  labourers  would  keep 
cows  themselves  when  they  saw  their  neighbours  with 
them.  I  am  looking  more  at  the  encouragement  and 
example  it  would  be  than  anything  else.  I  have  seen 
in  my  own  particular  district,  where  labourers  keep  a 
cow,  that  in  a  short  time  afterwards  their  neighbours 
got  one  also.  It  encourages  thrift  amongst  the 
labourers. 

14389.  You  have  no  cow  prize  scheme  at  present  in 
operation  ? — No. 

14390.  How  does  the  labourer  get  his  first  cow?— His 
employer  may  secure  him  at  the  bank,  or  he  may  have 
money  himself.    He  may  be  a  thrifty  labourer. 

14391.  Would  it  not  be  a  wiser  scheme  to  encourage 
this  thrifty  labourer  rather  than  give  a  cow  to  Tom, 
Dick,  or  Harry? — In  most  cases  it  is  the  thrifty 
labourer  who  gets  the  prize.  Dick.  Tom,  or  Harry 
would  not  be  thrifty. 

14392.  What  are  these  prizes  given  for? — For 
cropping  and  keeping  pigs  and  poultry  and  generally 
for  good  management  of  the  house. 

14393.  Would  cropping  and  pigs  and  poultry  not  all 
have  to  be  wiped  out  if  they  had  a  cow? — -It  would  in 
the  case  of  the  man  who  kept  a  cow,  because  he  would 
be  debarred  by  my  scheme  from  getting  any  prize  for 
years. 

14394.  It  seems  that  a  man  is  encouraged  to  spend 
his  time  on  cropping  and  keeping  his  place  properly, 
and  having  done  this  you  want  to  change  his  system 
b,y  giving  him  this  cow  prize?— For  a  certain  number  of 
years.  As  I  said  before,  the  farmers  in  a  great  many 
instances  give  land.  If  the  labourer  under  my  scheme 
got  a  prize  he  would  continue  tilling  his  plot. 

14395.  Lady  Everard. — You  confine  your  scheme  to 
Union  cottages? — Yes. 

14396.  You  do  not  allow  other  labourers  to  compete? 
—No. 

14397.  Mr.  Wilson. — How  would  you  propose  that 
the  labouring  man  would  keep  his  cow  during  the 
winter  months? — He  could  grow  roots  on  his  plot,  and 
there  is  always  hay  to  be  bought  in  every  district  in  the 
county. 

14398.  You  should  have  accommodation  for  the  cow? 
— They  generally  put  up  a  shed. 

14399.  Then  he  would  come  under  the  Order? — 
Certainly. 

14400.  Would  not  that  frighten  him  out  of  the  milk 

trade?  No.    I  think  the  man  who ^  would  be  worthy 

to  get  a  Kerry  cow  would  keep  his  place  generally 
very  clean.  I  do  not  think  anything  would  frighten 
him. 

14401.  Y^ou  recommend  buying  a  cow  for  £6  at  two 
years? — Yes. 

14402.  The  labourer  would  have  to  keep  that  cow 
during  her  gestation  period  to  get  her  at  that  price? — 
He  would  only  lose  the  cost  of  grazing  for  nine  months. 

14403.  Mr.  O'Brien. — What  would  that  cost? — 
Probably  5s.  a  month. 
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14404.  That  is  practically  raising  the  price  of  the 
two-year-old  cow  to  £8  5s.? — Yes. 

14405.  Could  you  not  get  a  three  year-old  cow  for 
that? — My  idea  was  that  you  could  get  a  larger  number 
of  cows  at  the  smaller  rate  of  payment. 

14406.  The  whole  thing  is  to  get  the  milk  to  the 
labourer,  and,  therefore,  you  want  to  get  a  cow  as 
near  her  milking  time  as  possible,  and  it  seems  to  me 
if  you  are  going  to  have  these  four  thousand  labourers 
with  their  cows  it  will  be  much  more  difficult  to  get 
grazing,  not  only  for  the  cows  that  are  giving  milk, 
but  for  the  cows  that  are  going  to  give  milk  nine 
months  hence.  It  adds  very  much  to  the  cost,  I  think? 
— Certainly. 

14407.  Do  not  a  number  of  these  labourers  who  have 
cows  now,  and  who  have  an  acre  plot,  graze  their  cows 
on  the  road? — Yes. 

14408.  If  you  have  five  thousand  cows  grazing  along 
the  roads  in  addition  to  two  or  three  thousand  goats 
I  think  you  would  find  it  rather  difficult  to  get  along 
the  road? — Certainly. 

14409.  Mr.  Wilson. — In  the  districts  where  the 
labourers  already  have  cows,  what  becomes  of  the 
surplus  milk? — It  is  sent  to  the  creamery. 

14410.  So  that  that  does  not  help  to  solve  the  problem 
for  the  neighbours? — The  labourer  would  generally  sell 
milk  if  the  person  came  for  it.  The  labourer  with  a 
cow  would  never  see  his  brother  labourer  short  if  he 
wanted  to  buy  the  milk. 

14411.  Mr.  O'Brien. — We  have  had  evidence  to  the 
contrary.  Would  you  not  make  it  as  compulsory  on 
the  labourer  to  sell  milk  to  his  neighbour  as  on  the 
creamery  or  farmer,  if  he  had  a  surplus  of  milk? — Y''es, 
I  would. 

14412.  Mr.  Wilson. — I  would  like  to  understand  this 
question  of  compulsion.  The  labourer  who  has  one 
cow  may  have  a  surplus  to  be  disposed  of,  say  a 
gallon  to  a  gallon  and  a  half.  He  has  two  choices. 
He  can  either  send  the  milk  in  to  the  creamery  or  sell 
it  to  a  neighbour.  If  he  sends  it  in  to  the  creamery 
he  gets  about  fourpence  or  fourpence  halfpenny  a 
gallon  for  it? — It  ran  up  as  high  as  sevenpence  in  our 
district  last  year. 

14413.  The  average  creamery  price  is  about  fivepence 
a  gallon? — Yes. 

14414.  If  the  same  gallon,  or  g&llon  and  a  half,  is 
disposed  of  in  small  quantities  to  his  neighbours, 
instead  of  getting  fivepence  a  gallon  for  his  milk,  he 
will  get  eightpence  or  ninepenee  a  gallon.  Why  does 
he  not  do  that  instead  of  sending  his  milk  to  the 
creamery? — He  would  be  willing  to  do  it. 

14415.  Why  does  he  not  do  it? — Because  they  do 
not  come  for  it. 

14416.  The  Chairman. — If  they  desire  to  have  it,  and 
have  money  to  buy  it,  why  do  they  not  come? — A 
labourer  may  be  living  in  a  district  with  only  two  other 
labourers,  and  these  would  not  buy  his  gallon  of  milk 
in  the  day. 

14417.  Mr.  Wilson.— Why  not?— A  quart  of  milk 
would  be  considered  sufficient  if  he  had  to  pay  eight- 
pence  or  ninepenee  a  gallon  for  it.  If  it  was  subsidised 
in  some  way,  and  he  could  get  it  cheaper,  he  might 
take  half  a  gallon  and  utilise  the  surplus. 

14418.  You  think  there  is  a  demand  in  the  country 
for  milk  amongst  the  labourers? — Yes. 

14419.  And  at  the  same  time,  the  labourer  who  has 

a  surplus  of  milk  is  not  asked  for  it  by  labourers?  

There  might  not  be  many  cottages  in  the  district. 

14420.  I  am  talking  of  the  place  where  there  are 
We  have  had  evidence  of  cases  where  the  labourer  does 
not  sell  his  milk  to  his  neighbours? — Yes. 

14421.  If  there  is  a  demand  amongst  his  neighbours 
why  does  he  send  it  to  the  creamery? — He  would  not 
have  a  sufficient  demand,  perhaps,  the  labourer  would 
not  be  able  to  sell  all,  and  there  might  be  only  half  a 
gallon  over  to  send  to  the  creamery,  and  anything  less 
than  a  couple  of  gallons  would  not  be  worth  sending. 

14422.  Figure  it  out.  Suppose  he  sells  to  his 
neighbours,  and  he  has  two  gallons  of  a  surplus  for 
six  months.  If  he  sells  one  gallon  to  his  neighbours 
in  cottages  he  will  get  for  it  a  penny  a  pint,  and  that 
is  eightpence  a  gallon,  and  he  will  sell  the  other  gallon 
to  the  creamery  at  fivepence.  He  gets  Is.  Id.  for  his 
milk  if  he  sends  one  gallon  to  the  creamery,  and  sells 
the  other  gallon  to  his  neighbours.  On  the  contrary, 
if  he  sends  the  two  gallons  into  the  creamery  he  only 
makes  tenpence,  and  it  seems  to  me,  on  the  evidence 
that  we  have  obtained  in  Cork,  that  the  labouring  man 
who  sells  milk  to  the  creamery  is  deliberately  robbing 


his  own  pocket  of  threepence  a  gallon? — There  is- 
another  way  of  looking  at  it — he  gets  the  money  in  a. 
lump  sum  from  the  creamery. 

14423.  Does  it  amount  to  this,  that  he  would  rather 
have  a  less  sum  in  bulk  at  the  end  of  the  month  than 
small  sums  daily? — Yes. 

14424.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Twopence  or  threepence  in 
the  house  goes  astray? — Yes.  It  would  remind  you  of 
the  labouring  man  keeping  a  pig.  We  all  know  that 
the  pig  scarcely  ever  pays  him,  but  when  he  sells  it 
he  gets  £'4  or  £5  together. 

Mr.  Wilson. — It  seems  to  me  to  be  more  of  an 
economic  question  than  one  demanding  a  Govern- 
ment subsidy.  If  the  labourer  was  sufficiently  a 
business  man  he  would  recognise  that  in  refusing  to 
sell  milk  to  his  neighbours,  and  in  supplying  the- 
creamery  instead,  he  is  wasting  his  possible  earningsi 
to  the  extent  of  twopence  or  threepence  a  gallon. 

The  Chairman. — I  can  understand  the  notion 
that  prevails  with  regard  to  the  farmer  desiring  to 
have  his  money  at  the  end  of  the  month  in  a  bulk 
sum,  but  with  the  labourer  I  do  not  think  the  same 
economic  conditions  prevail,  and  I  think  it  makes  very 
little  difference  to  him  whether  the  money  comes  in 
day  by  day  or  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

14425-6.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Does  the  agricultural 
labourer  get  Credit  from  the  village  shops? — Certainly. 

14427.  They  do  not  pay  cash? — They  generally  run 
from  month  to  month. 

14428.  Though  the  labourer  is  paid  weekly? — Yes. 

14429.  Do  the  shopkeepers  allow  them  to  run  on  more 
than  one  week? — In  some  cases  weekly  and  sometimes- 
monthly-. 

14430.  Does  that  labourer  know  at  all  how  his 
account  stands  with  the  shopkeeper? — There  is  a  state- 
ment supplied  at  the  end  of  each  week  or  month. 

14431.  Have  you  ever  seen  these  account  books  your- 
self?—Yes. 

14432.  Do  they  strike  you  as  being  kept  fairly? — Yes. 

14433.  Because  in  some  parts  of  Ireland  they  are  not 
kept  fairly.  You  think  that  in  your  district  the  village 
shopkeeper  keeps  his  accounts  well,  and  that  the 
labourer  knows  exactly  where  he  is? — Yes. 

14434.  Why  does  he  let  the  account  go  on  for  a 
month? — In  some  cases  the  labourers  get  paid  by  the 
month.  The  County  Council  only  pay  their  men  once 
a  fort-night,  and  some  farmers  might  pay  so  much  a 
month,  and  others  so  much  a  week. 

14435.  Those  farmers  who  pay  their  labourers  once 
a  month  are  the  farmers  who  keep  the  men  in  their 
own  cottages  and  feed  them  also? — Yes. 

14436.  They  have  not  got  the  necessity  for  buying 
provisions? — They  have  to  buy  for  their  families. 

14437.  Clothes? — Yes,  and  provisions.  The  farmer 
only  feeds  the  man  working  for  him,  not  the  whole 
family. 

14438.  Is  it  a  general  custom  for  the  farmers  to  pay 
only  once  a  month? — In  some  cases  it  is. 

14439.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  already  here  that 
the  real  solution  of  the  scarcity,  so  far  as  the  labourer 
is  concerned,  is  Mr.  Jesse  Collins'  old  one  of  the  "  three 
acres  and  a  cow."  Do  you  think  that  is  advisable? — 
Yes. 

14440.  Y'our  scheme  is  a  sort  of  subsidised  Kerry  cow 
for  the  labourer? — Yea. 

14441.  Your  contention  is  that  the  farmer  has  had 
certain  things  done  for  him,  and  that  the  labourer  has 
not  had  an  equal  amount  done  for  him? — That  is  my 
view. 

14442.  The  labourer  is  getting  his  acre  and  cottage 
at  the  price  which  is  very  much  below  the  paying 
value? — Yes. 

14443.  You  would  not  be  in  favour  of  increasing  the 
acreage? — If  it  could  be  done,  but  I  do  not  see  how  it 
could.    It  would  depend  on  the  size  of  the  farm. 

14444.  Do  not  the  Rural  District  Councillors,  when 
selecting  a  site  for  cottages,  take  into  consideration  the 
size  of  the  farm? — They  do. 

14445.  Not  in  my  part  of  the  country? — They  do  in 
this  county. 

14446.  Do  you  not  think  that  there  might  be  a 
danger  of  sub-division  of  the  three  acres? — If  the  three 
acres  belonged  to  the  Council,  as  the  acre  does  at  pre- 
sent, I  do  not  think  that  there  would  be  any  difficulty. 

14447.  Practically,  is  there    not   a    tenant-right  in 
these  cottages? — I  am  aware  that  the  Local  Govern-  » 
ment  Board,  in  our  Unions,  held  an  inquiry,  and  they 
came  to  the  conclusion  to  raise  the  rent  on  a  stranger 
in  future  lettings,  but  when  the  cottage  was  let  from 
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father  to  son,  or  from  mother  to  son,  they  would  not 
raise  the  rent.  So  the  Local  Government  Board 
recognised  some  sort  of  tenant-right. 

14448.  If  a  labourer  removes  from  one  part  of  a 
■county  to  another  does  he  not  sell  his  tenant-right? — 
No. 

14449.  He  does  not  get  £10  for  it?— I  have  never 
heard  of  it  in  our  district,  and  I  think  if  it  did  occur 
our  District  Council  would  be  very  much  opposed  to  it. 

14450.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  they  do  not  do  it  in 
this  county.  In  my  part  of  the  country  (Limerick) 
the  labourer  may  get  £10  for  a  cottage? — It  is  not 
done  in  Cork. 

14451.  If  you  have  an  increased  acreage  for  the 
keeping  of  the  labourer's  cow — and  practically  it  is 
increased  acreage  if  the  man  gets  the  feeding  of  his 
cow  from  a  neighbom-ing  fai-mer — it  is  nearly  the  same 
thing  as  giving  him  an  increased  acreage? — Yes. 

14452.  Do  you  find  that  the  agricultural  labourer  in 
the  Union  cottage  is  less  inclined  to  go  and  work  for 
the  farmer  than  he  used  to  be.  He  wants  to  work  on 
his  own  plot? — The  labourer  I  find,  as  a  general  rule, 
works  very  well  for  the  farmer.  It  might  take  him  a 
week  in  the  spring  and  in  the  harvest  to  look  after  his 
plot,  and  the  farmers  are  quite  willing  to  give  them 
that  time. 

14453.  In  Limerick  the  farmer  is  not  consulted  at 
«11?— That  is  not  my  experience. 

144.54.  You  are  happier  in  Cork  than  I  am  in 
Limerick? — It  appears  so. 

14455.  Mr.  Campbet.l. — With  regard  to  your  s\ib- 
sidised  Kerry  cow  scheme,  you  say  that  the  Governors 
of  the  Munster  Institute  are  administering  a  sum  of 
money? — They  were,  and  I  think  this  year  it  is  the 
County  Committee  of  Agriculture  that  have  to  do  it. 

14456.  I  am  not  aware  of  that.  I  think  they  are  still 
doing  it? — No.    It  is  changed  this  year. 

14457.  Do  they  propose  to  contribute  to  the  scheme 
and  allow  the  County  Council  to  administer  their 
money? — The  scheme  is  not  fully  decided  on  yet. 

14458.  Do  you  think  the  Governors  of  the  Munster 
Institute  are  likely  to  give  their  portion  of  the  £240 
to  the  County  Council  to  administer  it? — I  think  they 
would  if  they  thought  it  would  be  to  the  labourer's 
advantage  to  do  so. 

14459.  Have  you  approached  them  on  the  subject? — 
A  great  many  of  them  were  present  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Committee  of  Agriculture  when  we  discussed 
the  subject. 

14460.  And  did  they  support  it? — Some  of  them 
supported  a  scheme  to  get  an  Anglo-Nubian  goat,  and 
they  were  not  against  the  proposal  if  it  was  practicable. 

14461.  They  approved  of  it? — They  did  not  go 
against  it. 

14462.  Was  there  any  vote  at  all? — The  first  day  a 
notice  of  motion  came  on  we  appointed  all  present  as 
a  committee  to  go  into  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  scheme, 
and  the  next  time  we  met  we  discussed  the  matter, 
and  referred  to  the  different  branches  of  the  Land  and 
Labour  Association,  to  see  if  they  would  prefer  a  goat 
or  a  cow,  and  we  have  not  got  in  all  the  replies  yet, 
and  that  is  where  the  matter  stands. 

14463.  Are  some  of  them  satisfied  with  a  good  goat? 
— Yes,  in  some  cases. 

14464.  An  improved  goat;  a  goat  with  good  manners? 
—Yes. 

14465.  Of  course,  the  Governors  of  the  Munster 
Institute  contribute  a  portion  of  this  £240,  and  a 
portion  is  contributed  from  the  rates  and  portion  from 
the  Department? — Yes. 


14466.  Does  your  own  labourer  keep  a  cow? — Yes. 

14467.  What  sort  of  a  cow? — He  buys  a  stripper  cow 
in  October  or  November,  and  milks  her  during  the 
winter.  She  goes  into  calf,  and  he  sells  her  off  in 
August  or  September. 

14468.  Does  he  feed  her  on  his  own  acre? — No. 
The  labourer  in  my  place  has  tilled  his  plot. 

14469.  What  is  he  doing  with  the  produce  of  the 
plot? — He  had  oats  last  year,  and  I  bought  the  crop 
from  him. 

14470.  How  much  oats? — I  cannot  say.  I  bought 
it  by  lump. 

14471.  Have  you  discussed  with  practical  men  the 
question  as  to  whether  you  could  keep  a  Kerry  cow  on 
an  acre  of  land? — Yes. 

14472.  And  are  they  of  opinion  that  it  could  be  done? 
— Some  are  for  it  and  some  against  it. 

14473.  I  am  not  talking  of  the  principle  of  the  thing, 
but  whether  it  is  possible  to  keep  a  Kerry  cow  on  an 
acre? — I  consider  myself  it  could  be  done  if  the 
labourer  tilled  his  plot  with  advantage  to  raising  stuff 
for  his  cow  and  himself. 

14474.  You  think  he  could  keep  himself  and  his  cow? 
— He  could  help  to  keep  the  cow. 

14475.  But  you  do  not  think  he  could  actually  keep 
it? — He  could  if  he  devoted  the  whole  acre  to  it. 

14476.  Have  you  got  a  farm  yourself? — Yes. 

14477.  How  many  acres? — Thirty. 

14478.  How  many  cows  have  you? — None.  It  is 
young  cattle  I  have. 

14479.  Do  you  think  you  could  keep  thirty  cows  on 
yoiu'  farm? — No. 

14480.  Twenty?— No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

14481.  Could  you  keep  thirty  Kerry  cows  upon  it? — 
Well,  I  do  not  think  I  could. 

14482.  It  would  be  very  difiicult  even  where  you 
could  do  things  economically? — I  do  not  think  I  could 
do  it.  If  I  were  to  p\n-chase  a  little  hay  besides  I 
could. 

14488.  So  could  the  labourer?— Yes. 

14484.  But  in  order  to  do  that  the  labourer  would 
have  to  sell  milk? — Yes.  Of  course,  you  know  yourself 
that  a  great  many  people  in  England  keep  cows  that 
are  never  left  out  at  all.  They  are  fed  on  green  crops 
and  liay,  and  other  things. 

14485.  You  admit  that  the  labourer  could  not  keep 
his  cow  on  his  acre  without  buying  fodder? — He  might 
have  to  buy  a  little  hay. 

14486.  He  would  have  to  buy  something? — Yes. 
They  are  doing  that  generally  now. 

14487.  He  would  have  to  sell  some  milk? — Yes. 

14488.  And  that  is  how  you  propose  to  meet  the 
difficulty — the  labourer  would  have  to  buy  food-stuffs 
and  sell  milk? — Yes. 

14489.  Is  this  practice  of  labourers  keeping  cows 
common? — Well,  a  great  many  labourers  do  keep  cows. 

14490.  What  is  the  bar  against  it  at  the  present 
moment — why  don't  they  all  keep  cows? — Some  of 
them  might  not  have  the  money. 

14491.  Is  it  want  of  money  that  is  the  trouble? — 
Yes. 

14492.  Suppose  they  got  loans  to  purchase  cows, 
would  it  not  meet  the  difficulty? — Yes. 

14493  You  would  be  in  favour  of  it? — I  would  not 
be  against  it. 

14494.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  devise  a  scheme 
of  that  kind? — It  would  be  easy. 
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14495.  The  Chairman. — You  are  connected  with  th© 
Land  and  Labour  Association  in  your  district? — Yes, 
sir.  I  represent  Kilmurry  South  Branch  of  the  Associa- 
tion.   I  am  a  labouring  man. 

14496.  What  rural  district  is  Kilmurry  South  in? — 
Macroom. 

14497.  Is  there  a  scarcity  of  milk  for  the  labouring 
population  in  that  district? — Yes,  there  is. 

14498.  All  the  year  round? — In  the  winter  especially. 

14499.  It  is  more  acute  in  the  winter  season  than 
any  other  period? — Yes.  From  the  Ist  November  to 
the  1st  May. 

14500.  Do  any  of  the  occupants  of  the  labourers' 
cottages  in  that  division  keep  com's? — Yes,  and  I  keep 
one  myself. 


14501.  Do  you  kee.p  a  cow  constantly? — I  keep  her 
sometimes  for  six  months  and  sometimes  for  ten 
months.  I  buy  a  stripper  in  October  for  £8  10s.  or 
£7  10s.,  and  if  she  goes  to  dairy  before  Christmas 
I  won't  sell  her  till  25th  August,  or  later  on.  She 
wiU  supply  me  with  milk,  and  I  cannot  get  it  in  any 
other  place  if  I  do  not  provide  it  in  that  way.  I  sell 
a  little  of  the  milk. 

14.502.  Why  is  it  you  buy  a  cow  at  the  winter  season 
when  it  is  more  difficult  to  keep  than  in  the  summer? 
— I  manage  with  a  goat  during  the  summer. 

14503.  That  is  the  explanation?— Yes. 

14504.  If  you  had  not  a  cow  in  the  winter  you  would 
have  no  milk  for  your  family? — No. 

14505.  What  becomes  of  the  surplus  milk  that  you 
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don't  use  for  your  family? — I  supply  five  families 
with  it. 

14506.  lu  your  own  immediate  neighbourhood? — 
Some  come  far  away. 

14507.  You  have  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  your 
surplus  milk? — No.  Even  this  morning  a  young  woman 
came  for  a  quart  of  milk,  and  if  I  gave  it  to  her  I 
could  not  supply  others.    She  came  two  miles. 

14508.  A  woman  walked  two  miles  this  morning  for 
milk? — Yes.  In  the  rain  and  storm.  I  could  only 
give  her  a  pint.  There  are  eleven  farmers  between  her 
place  and  mine. 

14509.  Have  these  farmers  milk  for  sale? — They 
send  it  to  the  local  creamery. 

14510.  You  think  they  would  not  supply  that  woman 
if  she  had  gone  to  them  for  milk? — No.  It  is  not  the 
rule  of  the  parish.  Why  they  send  all  their  milk  to 
the  creamery  is,  they  get  all  their  money  in  a  lump 
sum  together,  and  they  told  me  that  they  won't  divide 
it  into  pennyworths  or  halfpennyworths,  and  that  they 
require  all  the  separated  milk  back  from  the  creamery. 

14511.  This  woman  wanted  a  quart,  which  was  a 
reasonable  quantity  for  anyone  to  sell,  and  she  would 
pay  a  better  price  for  it  than  they  would  get  in  the 
creamery? — Yes,  but  the  farmers  want  to  get  their 
money  all  together. 

14512.  You  remember  a  time  when  creameries  were 
not  so  numerous  as  they  are  at  present? — Yes. 

14513.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  how  far  the  estab- 
lishment of  creameries  is  responsible  for  the  scarcity 
of  milk.  Before  the  creameries  had  been  established, 
would  that  woman  have  been  able  to  get  milk  at  some 
of  the  farmers'  places  which  she  passed  this  morning 
going  to  your  house? — Yes.  Plenty  of  it  in  other 
places. 

14514.  She  would  have  been  able  to  get  milk  from 
the  nearest  farmer  to  her? — Yes.  They  send  all  their 
milk  now  to  the  creamery. 

14515.  Are  they  producing  milk  at  the  present  time? 
— They  are. 

14516.  And  keeping  the  creamery  going? — Y'es.  The 
creameries  only  open  two  days  of  the  week  in  the 
winter  time. 

14517.  Is  there  a  sufficient  quantity  of  milk  raised 
in  the  district  to  keep  the  creamery  going? — Plenty. 

14518.  In  the  winter  season? — But  they  are  only 
open  two  or  three  days  of  the  week. 

14519.  How  many  Kerry  cows  are  kept  by  the 
occupants  of  the  labourers'  cottages  in  the  Macroom 
Union? — On  the  western  side  there  are  a  share  of  them 
kept.  It  is  arable  land.  The  district  I  am  in  is  all 
tillage  land  almost,  except  very  little. 

14520.  Would  it  be  possible  for  you,  if  you  elected 
to  keep  a  cow  constantly  in  the  summer  season,  to  get 
grazing  from  a  farmer  in  the  district? — I  manage  to 
feed  her  with  part  of  my  acre,  and  I  have  the  side  of 
the  road. 

14521.  Could  you  get  the  grass  of  a  cow  in  the 
summer  season  from  a  farmer? — Yes. 

14522.  And  these  people  who  keep  cows  continually 
on  the  acre  plot  can  get  grazing  on  neighbouring  land 
in  the  summer? — They  cannot  get  the  grazing, 

14523.  Can  you  get  it  now? — No,  but  I  manage  on 
the  brow  of  the  road. 

14524.  If  other  labourers  had  a  cow  there  would  not 
be  grazing  on  the  roadside  for  them  all? — It  is  on  a 
bye-road  I  keep  her. 

14525.  And  there  is  another  portion  of  the  Macroom 
Union  where  there  are  a  greater  number  of  cows  kept 
by  labourers  than  there  is  in  your  district? — Yes. 

14526.  For  what  reason  is  that? — The  creamery  in 
Macroom  and  the  creamery  in  Ballyvourney  are  far 
away,  and  they  are  not  sending  so  much  milk  to  the 
creamery,  and  they  have  marshy  laud  and  mountainy 
land,  and  in  some  cases  the  labourers  have  the  grazing 
of  a  cow. 

14527.  Do  you  suggest  that  the  creameries  are  making 
fortunes  for  the  farmers  in  giving  fivepence  a  gallon 
for  the  milk? — The  creamery  system  is  superior  to  the 
old  system — there  is  less  labour,  one  has  only  to  milk 
the  cow. 

14528.  You  do  not  suggest  that  it  is  a  good  thing  to 
abolish  labour? — No,  sir,  but  that  is  a  system  that  is 
worked. 

14529.  Have  you  thought  of  any  scheme  whereby  it 
would  be  possible  to  increase  the  number  of  cows  that 
are  kept  by  the  labourer? — I  would  prefer  the  Kerry 
cow  if  I  got  her  any  way  fair  or  reasonable — if  I  got 
her  for  half  price  and  paid  the  other  half  in  nire 
months. 


14530.  Ou  loan? — Yes,  and  got  several  labourers  as  a 
committee  over  her,  and  allowed  the  District  Council  to 
be  the  Executive  over  them,  and  if  there  was  any  noise 
about  anyone  adding  water  to  the  milk,  the  manager  of 
the  local  creamery  could  test  the  milk.  I  would  get  two 
local  farmers  to  secure  me  for  the  cow ;  but  if  you  sent 
a  paid  officer  over  me  he  would  eat  up  all  the  scheme — 
before  he  was  done  he  would  eat  the  cow  entirely. 
There  is  another  system  going  on  in  my  district,  and 
that  is  the  fowl  business,  and  people  do  not  approve 
of  it. 

14531.  You  do  not  approve  of  the  improved  breeds? 
— No.  The  common  barn  hen  is  better.  She  will  lay 
more  eggs. 

14532.  Do  vou  usually  sell  your  cow  at  a  profit? — I 
will  buy  her 'for  £8  and  sell  her  for  £12  or  ^18  when 
she  is  springing.  This  £4  or  £5  extra,  and  what  milk 
I  get,  more  than  pays  for  the  keep  of  the  cow. 

14533.  Y'ou  have  also  the  advantage  of  supplying  your 
neighbours? — Yes.  There  is  no  man  in  my  district 
can  get  any  milk  except  a  man  that  is  working  for  a 
farmer.  That  is  part  of  his  privileges.  I  am  working 
on  direct  labour  myself,  and  I  would  have  no  chance 
of  getting  milk  if  I  had  not  the  cow.  I  carry  a  pint 
of  milk  for  my  dinner  on  the  road,  and  I  turn  round 
at  one  o'clock  and  colour  the  cold  bottles  of  tea  that 
the  other  men  who  working  with  me  have. 

14584.  Are,  these  men  that  are  working  with  you 
occupants  of  cottages? — Some  of  them  are. 

14535.  Why  have  they  no  milk  in  their  tea — is  it 
because  they  cannot  procure  it? — Y'^es. 

14586.  Do  they  live  a  long  distance  from  you? — Some 
live  a  mile  and  some  over  two  miles. 

14537.  Mr.  Wilson. — Why  don't  they  keep  a  cow 
like  yourself? — I  don't  know,  sir.  Some  people  may 
not  be  able  to  put  so  much  money  together.  I  can 
make  up  £7  or  ^8  in  the  year. 

14538.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Have  you  any  family? — No. 
Only  the.  wife  and  mother  and  myself. 

14539.  The  Chaikman. — Some  of  the  other  labourers 
have  families? — Yes. 

14540.  And  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  accumulate 
money  to  buy  a  cow? — Certainly. 

14541.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  a  system  whereby 
it  might  be  possible  to  give  portion  of  the  price  of  the 
cow  if  the  labourer  could  pay  £4  or  £5  himself? — 
Yes.  I  know  three  or  four  who  would  be  able  to  do 
that  themselves. 

14542.  And  you  think  the  labourers  would "  join 
together  and  keep  their  cows  in  common,  so  to  speak, 
and  having  them  calving  at  different  periods,  so  that 
there  would  be  no  blank  period  when  no  milk  could  be 
procurable? — That  could  be  done. 

14543.  Do  you  think  that  the  labourers  would  agree 
to  carry  on  a  co-operative  system  which  wovdd  ensure 
that  result? — They  would.  There  is  no  chance  of  milk 
except  in  Macroom. 

14544.  It  is  available  in  Macroom? — Yes. 

14545.  Do  creameries  sell  milk  locally  in  small 
quantities? — No. 

14546.  Do  yon  know  of  any  person  who  has  applied 
at  a  creamery  for  a  quart  of  milk  and  has  been  refused? 
—No. 

14547.  Did  you  ever  go  to  a  creamery  yourself  and 
say  you  wanted  a  quart  of  milk  before  you  kept  a  cow? 
— No;  but  when  the  creamery  in  Lissarda  opened  in 
the  beginning  it  did  intend  to  sell  it,  and  there  was 
some  misunderstanding  occurred,  and  they  give  no 
milk  now. 

14548.  If  the  creameries  were  obliged  to  sell  milk  to 
those  who  applied  to  them,  how  far  would  that  be 
helpful  in  reducing  the  scarcity? — ^M'^ell,  a  mile  round. 
The  district  is  evenly  populated  enough. 

14549.  What  proportion  of  the  labourers  would  be 
outside  the  ambit  of  the  creamery  ? — A  mile  and  a  half. 

14550.  What  proportion  of  the  labourers  would  be 
more  than  a  mile  and  a  half? — The  railway  man,  the 
direct  labourer,  and  the  man  in  the  cottages. 

14551.  What  proportion  would  they  be — would  they 
be  one-third,  or  one-fourth? — About  one-third. 

14552.  So  if  the  creameries  were  compelled  to  supply 
milk  that  would  deal  with  the  trouble,  so  far,  at  least, 
as  one-third  of  the  labourers  are  concerned? — Yes.  It 
would  relieve  some  people. 

14553.  What  I  want  to  get  from  you  is  how  far  the 
establishment  of  such  a  custom  as  that  would  relieve 
the  situation  as  it  exists  at  the  present  time? — A  mile 
and  a  half. 
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14554.  Do  you  think  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  people 
to  go  a  mile  and  a  half? — A  man  going  with  his  cart 
could  bring  a  supply  to  another  man. 

14555.  I  quite  see  what  you  mean — if  milk  was  avail- 
able at  the  creamery  it  would  serve  districts  three  or 
four  miles  away? — Yes. 

14556.  Because  the  person  bringing  milk  to  a 
creamery  could  bring  back  milk  to  a  person  who  wanted 
it?— Yes. 

14557.  So  the  selling  of  milk  by  the  creamery  would 
go  a  good  way  towards  relieving  the  difficulty  that 
exists  at  the  present  moment? — Yes,  because  I  can 
get  a  churn-man  to  bring  me  my  milk. 

14558.  They  go  over  all  the  roads  to  the  creameries? 
—Yes. 

14559.  And  they  would  be  passing  the  doors  of  a 
great  number  of  cottagers? — Yes. 

14560.  They  are  going  at  reasonable  hours? — They 
are,  sir;  7  o'clock  in  the  summer-time  until  12  o'clock, 
and  that  will  suit  anyone ;  but  then  the  sour  milk  is 
as  much  wanted  as  anything. 

14561.  Is  there  any  of  the  separated  milk  in  the 
creamery  bought  bv  the  labouring  population? — Very 
little. 

14562.  Do  people  ever  give  it  to  children  to  drink? — 
No.    No  one  uses  it  for  drinking.    They  say  it  is  bad. 

1456.S.  Why  do  they  say  it  is  bad? — They  say  it 
sickens  a  calf,  not  to  mind  a  Christian. 

14564.  Do  vou  know  the  taste  of  separted  milk  your- 
self?—I  do. 

14565.  Is  it  pleasant? — It  is  alright  when  it  is  fresh, 
but  after  a  couple  of  hours  it  has  a  vile,  sour,  venomous 
taste. 

14566.  Its  character  changes? — Yes. 

14567.  And  it  becomes  nauseous  to  the  taste? — Yes, 
and  some  people  tell  me  it  would  kill  them,  and  they 
would  prefer  water. 

14568.  You  say  that  when  it  is  fresh  it  is  agreeable 
to  drink?- Yes. 

14569.  After  being  kept  for  a  little  while  it  becomes 
extremely  unpleasant? — Yes.  I  drink  it  and  it  never 
did  anything  to  me,  but  I  would  not  drink  it  after  two 
hours. 

14570.  Would  more  home-made  bread  be  manu- 
factured if  milk  were  available? — Yes.  I  am  a  direct 
labour  man,  and  take  my  breakfast  at  6  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  walk  four  or  five  miles  to  my  work.  I 
have  dinner  at  one  o'clock;  and  with  the  white  bread 
I  have  no  sustaining  power  in  my  body,  and  it  is  more 
expensive  than  the  home-made  bread. 

14571.  You  find  the  white  bread  is  not  sustaining 
enough  ? — Yes. 

14572.  Now  that  you  have  milk  do  you  have  home- 
made bread? — Yes,  when  I  have  the  cow;  and  when  I 
have  not  got  the  cow,  I  might  meet  a  friend  of  mine 
who  might  give  me  a  gallon  of  separated  milk. 

14573.  How  much  would  you  have  to  pay  for  the 
gallon  of  milk? — I  would  get  it  for  nothing.  He  would 
not  sell  it  to  me.  It  is  generally  servants  that  go  with 
the  milk  to  the  creamery,  and  they  could  not  do  that. 

14574.  If  you  saw  the  farmer  himself  he  might  give 
you  a  couple  of  quarts? — Yes.  There  is  great  call  for 
the  separated  milk. 

14575.  Do  they  ever  sell  it  by  retail? — Only  to  their 
own  men.    It  is  in  their  privileges. 

14576.  Is  it  used  for  bread  only.  It  is  never  given 
to  children? — No.  They  would  not  drink  it.  After  two 
hours  it  runs  into  whey. 

14577.  You  find  that  the  fact  of  your  being  a  labourer 
employed  on  the  road  prejudices  the  farmers  against 
you? — I  am  not  doing  his  work,  and  I  have  no  claim 
to  him,  and  I  cannot  face  him  for  my  milk. 

14578.  Do  you  think  that  direct  labourers  generally 
\\ould  be  less  likely  to  get  such  little  privileges  from 
the  farmer? — In  a  way  a  farmer  is  not  against  direct 
laboui,  but  at  the  same  time,  they  won't  take  the  milk 
frorn  their  calves  and  pigs. 

14579.  Do  you  work  with  the  farmers  in  the  narvest? 
—Yes. 

14580.  It  pays  the  farmer  to  get  people  working  on 
the  road,  so  that  they  may  have  labour  for  the  harvest 
and  summer? — There  is  not  too  much  direct  labour. 
There  are  only  nineteen  miles  of  road.  You  are  not 
bound  to  work  for  the  farmer  if  you  don't  like. 

14581.  In  the  summer  you  have  no  work  on  the  road? 
— Yes,  we  have  constant  work.  Generally  what  I  get 
from  the  farmer  is  two  shillings  a  day  and  my  diet, 
and  on  the  road  we  have  only  two  shillings  a  day  and 
no  diet. 


14582.  Is  that  under  the  District  Council? — Yes,  and 
there  is  waste  in  that. 

14583.  In  the  wet  days  you  are  cut? — Yes. 

14584.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Who  knows  that  you  are 
working? — The  deputies  and  the  ganger. 

14585.  The  CHAiR:M*ix. — Are  you  in  charge  of  a  gang 
yourself? — No. 

14586.  They  do  not  give  you  waterproof  clothes  to 
enable  you  to  work  on  a  wet  day? — No,  and  they  would 
not  be  much  good  when  I  have  to  walk  four  or  five 
miles  with  the  dinner. 

14587.  Lady  Everard. — Are  there  a  great  many 
creameries  in  your  district? — There  is  only  one  creamery 
in  my  district. 

14588.  Is  it  proprietary  or  co-operative? — Co- 
operative, 

14.589.  What  co-operative  creamery  is  it? — The  local 
farmers  have  it. 

14590.  What  is  the  name  of  the  creamery? — Lissarda. 

14591.  We  had  evidence  yesterday  at  Skibbereen 
that  the  manager  of  one  of  the  creameries  there  has 
received  orders  to  sell  new  milk  if  people  apply  for  it? 
— That  is  different  to  my  creamery. 

14592.  And  we  had  evidence  in  Dublin,  through  the 
co-operative  societies,  to  say  that  they  will  sell  milk. 
You  say  your  creamery  won't  sell  milk? — They  won't 
sell  a  pint  or  a  quart,  but  if  I  take  ten  gallons  they 
will  supply  me,  but  I  don't  want  that. 

14593.  They  won't  sell  a  pennyworth  or  twopence- 
worth? — No.  I  know  that  from  the  Creamery 
Committee.  They  will  sell  me  ten  gallons,  at  sixpence 
or  sevenpence  a  gallon,  but  they  won't  sell  a  penny- 
worth or  twopence  worth. 

14594.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhocse. — What  is  the 
smallest  quantity  they  would  be  willing  to  sell? — Not 
lower  than  seven  gallons. 

14595.  Supposing  they  were  willing  to  sell  one  or 
two  gallons,  a  man  could  take  that  and  retail  to  his 
neighbours? — Yes,  but  he  should  be  in  a  position  to 
make  it  pay,  because  he  could  not  take  it  from  house 
to  house  and  lose  his  day's  work. 

14596.  I  suppose  a  number  of  these  labourers' 
cottages  in  your  district  are  in  groups? — No.  They  are 
single  cottages.  One  farmer  has  only  one  cottage.  In 
some  places  there  are  two,  but  very  few.  It  is  a  thinly- 
populated  country. 

14597.  Lady  Everard. — What  breed  of  goats  do  they 
keep? — The  common  Irish  goat. 

14598.  You  have  none  of  the  Toggeuburg  or  Anglo- 
Nubian?— No. 

14599.  There  are  none  of  the  new  breeds  in  your 
district? — No. 

14600.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — Do  many  besides 
yourself  keep  goats? — A  good  many  of  the  labourers  do, 
but  they  have  to  keep  them  off  the  acre. 

14601.  Are  there  many  cottages,  not  Union  cottages, 
around  you? — There  are.  There  are  farmers'  cottages, 
and  they  are  fairly  well  off  for  milk. 

14602.  Do  they  get  it  from  their  farmer? — Yes, 
because  it  is  their  privilege. 

14603.  So  that  the  Avant  is  mostly  amongst  the  Union 
cottages? — Yes.  In  the  winter  the  labourer  does  not 
get  enough  milk  from  the  farmer  he  is  working  for. 

14604.  What  is  the  usual  price  a  labouring  man  pays 
for  milk? — Penny  a  pint. 

14605.  Lady  Everard. — When  you  say  you  buy  a 
stripper,  is  not  that  a  cow  that  is  going  off  her  milk? — 
Yes,  in  the  end  of  her  milk. 

14606.  How  long  does  she  give  you  any  milk? — 
Until  the  end  of  May.  She  will  be  dry  for  two  months. 
I  sell  her  to  make  anything  of  her. 

14607.  You  buy  more  than  one  cow  in  the  year? — 
Yes.  Sometimes  I  sell  the  stripper  in  April,  for  she 
is  not  calving,  and  I  don't  want  to  kijep  her,  but  she 
will  generally  pay  me  what  I  gave  for  her. 

14608.  Mr.  Campbell. — Even  though  she  does  not 
come  to  profit? — Yes.  If  I  do  not  make  it  up  this 
year  I  will  make  it  up  next  year. 

14609.  You  spoke  about  the  diffic  ilty  of  getting 
grazing? — Yes. 

14610.  Will  the  farmers  not  give  you  grazing?— No. 

14611.  Why? — They  want  it  all  for  themselves,  and 
more  if  they  had  it. 

14612.  What  price  do  you  think  a  labourer  could  afford 
to  "ive  for  the  grazing  of  a  cow  in  the  summer? — I 
got  grazing  on  the  eleven  months'  system — three  acres 
for  £5  a  year. 

14613.  Are  these  statute  acres? — Yes. 
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14614.  The  farmer  would  not  give  you  grazing  at 
that? — No.  I  would  not  get  it  at  all,  only  this  man 
I  got  it  from  was  a  man  who  wanted  money,  and  he 
was  not  able  to  stock  the  lands  himself. 

14615.  Is  it  never  the  practice  that  the  farmer  will 
allow  the  labourer's  cow  or  the  artisan's  cow  to  graze 
on  his  land  at  so  much  for  the  summer? — Not  in  my 
district. 

14616.  Your  money  is  as  good  as  any  other  man's 
money? — What  good  is  that  when  he  won't  take  it. 

14617.  Why  won't  he  take  it?— He  will  stock  his 
land  with  his  own  cattle  to  take  as  much  milk  as  he 
can  into  the  creamery ;  and  even  he  buys  hay  to  spare 
his  own  grass  for  his  cattle. 

14618.  Does  the  labourer  who  works  with  the  farmer 
ever  get  a  cow  kept  on  the  farm? — I  only  know  one 
during  the  winter. 

14619.  The  farmer  keeps  the  cow  for  him? — Yes. 

14620.  That  is  not  a  common  practice? — No. 

14621.  Don't  you  run  a  great  risk  that  your  cow 
might  die? — We  must  all  die. 

14622.  You  have  not  had  any  loss  yet? — No. 

14623.  It  would  be  a  very  serious  thing  if  you  had 
a  loss? — I  know  it  would. 

14624.  You  also  spoke  of  a  committee  over  the  cow? 
—Yes. 

14625.  Does  that  mean  that  the  cow  would  belong 
jointly  to  the  committee? — No.  She  would  belong  to 
the  labourer;  but  if  some  of  the  customers  would  say 
I  was  putting  water  into  the  milk,  and  if  there  was 
someone  who  did  not  like  me,  and  had  revenge  against 
me,  he  would  say  that  I  was  doing  it,  and  I  wanted 
to  have  that  decided  at  the  creamery  by  getting  the 
manager  to  test  the  milk. 

14626.  So  it  is  not  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of 
owning  the  cow  you  suggest? — No. 

14627.  Is  this  cow  bought  with  borrowed  money? — 
Yes. 

14628.  Would  the  other  people  who  had  been  co- 
operating with  you  be  jointly  responsible  for  the  cow 
if  she  died? — Any  man  that  gets  a  fairly  healthy  cow 
very  seldom  loses  her  except  through  neglect. 

14629.  A  cow  is  liable  to  die  for  many  reasons? — I 
kno\^■. 

14630.  Would  yovi  then  insist  that  these  people  would 
supply  something  off  their  acre  to  feed  the  cow? — Then 
they  would  have  as  much  power  over  the  cow  as  myself. 

14631.  And  why  not? — I  would  not  take  her  on  that 
condition.  If  I  got  half  the  price  of  the  cow  I  would 
pay  half  in  nine  months'  time. 

14632.  How  much  land  would  you  require  for  a  cow? 
— If  I  got  two  acres  with  the  one  I  have  I  ^lould  be 
able  to  live. 

14633.  .Can  you  do  it  on  less  than  three  acres? — I 
\\  ould  be  comfortable  with  three  acres. 

14634.  Coidd  vou  keep  a  cow  on  two  acres? — Not  so 
well. 

14635.  Could  you  manage  a  Kerry  cow  on  one  acre? 
— I  would  manage. 

14636.  If  you  cannot  keep  your  ordinary  cow  upon 
two  acres,  can  you  keep  your  Kerry  cow  upon  one? — 
Hardly  well. 

14637.  To  be  perfectly  honest,  you  cannot  do  it? — 
No,  except  I  had  a  big  bye-road. 

14638.  And  unless  your  neighbours  would  sell  you 
the  produce  of  their  plots? — Yes. 

146-99.  Did  you  ever  know  a  farmer  selling  all  his 
milk  to  a  creamery  and  keeping  none  for  his  own 
family? — No. 

14640.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  the  farmers  do  that? — 
No.  The  farmers  in  my  locality  keep  plenty  of  milk 
for  their  own  family. 

14641.  You  don't  know  a  labourer  sending  all  his 
milk  to  the  creamery? — No.  When  I  was  sending  it 
to  the  creamery  I  kept  the  supply  "  tight  "  at  home 
myself. 

14642.  When  you  work  with  a  farmer  does  he  give 
you  milk  then? — Sometimes,  not  too  much. 

14643.  Supposing  that  a  man  was  working  on  the 
road,  and  he  went  to  a  farmer  during  the  harvest  time, 
in  that  case  would  the  fdrmer  give  him  milk? — No. 


14644.  But  he  gives  it  to  the  labourer  working  for 
him  all  the  year  round? — Yes;  that  is  in  his  agreement. 
He  gives  him  the  grass  of  three  sheep  and  two  goats, 
and  milk  and  some  money. 

14645.  Do  you  think  that  that  man  is  as  well  off 
as  if  he  were  working  on  the  road? — Better. 

14646.  Does  a  man  prefer  to  be  a  labourer  to  a 
farmer  or  to  work  on  the  road? — When  one  lone  man 
is  working  and  has  no  family  he  has  his  plot  to  till, 
and  he  can  leave  the  road  for  a  few  days.  You  can 
do  your  own  work  along  with  the  road  work. 

14647.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  recently  made  appli- 
cation, within,  say,  the  last  month,  or  has  any  person 
to  your  knowledge  made  an  application,  to  the  creamery 
in  Lissarda  for  the  purchase  of  a  quart  of  milk? — I  did. 

14648.  How  long  ago? — Three  or  four  years  ago  for 
a  pint  of  milk,  and  they  told  me  I  could  not  get  it, 
but  that  I  would  get  a  half-pint  of  cream  for  sixpence. 
That  would  be  no  good  to  me  in  the  summer-time. 

14649.  What  I  wanted  to  know  is  this — has  any 
change  come  over  the  management  of  creameries  in 
recent  years  that  prompts  them  to  be  more  generous 
in  the  sale  of  milk? — I  cannot  answer  that  question. 

14650.  Of  your  own  knowledge  vou  cannot  speak? — 
No. 

14651.  You  told  me  a  little  while  ago  that  in  another 
portion  of  the  Macroom  Union  there  is  a  larger  number 
of  cows  kept  than  in  your  own  district? — Yes. 

14652.  Are  they  kept  for  a  limited  period  or  for  all 
the  year  round? — Some  are  kept  like  my  own.  Some 
labourers  have  the  privilege  of  keeping  a  cow  on  the 
farm  on  which  they  work. 

14653.  Can  you  get  that  privilege,  or  can  any 
labourer  get  the  same  privilege  for  money  if  he  was 
not  working  for  the  farmer? — Not  in  my  district. 

14654.  You  don't  know  of  any  labourer  who  has 
succeeded  in  getting  the  grazing  of  a  cow  on  land  on 
which  he  himself  is  not  employed? — No. 

14655.  That  privilege  has  been  extended  in  some 
districts,  but  not  in  this  county? — No. 

14656.  Mr.  Campbell. — How  much  milk  do  you  get 
from  your  goat? — Part  of  the  year  up  to  a  quart. 

14657.  How  long  will  you  get  a  quart? — She  will  give 
a  quart  in  May  and  in  June,  and  then  fall  back,  and 
I  will  only  have  half  a  pint  later  on. 

14658.  How  long  does  she  continue  to  give  milk? — 
Till  September. 

14659.  Are  there  some  goats  that  give  milk  for  a 
longer  period? — There  are. 

14660.  Is  there  a  recognised  strain  of  goats  in  your 
country-side  that  gives  milk  longer  than  others? — No. 
They  are  generally  much  the  same.  Goat's  milk  is 
very  good  for  colouring  tea. 

14661.  Is  much  attention  paid  to  improving  the 
goat? — Not  much. 

14662.  Do  you  tie  your  goat  down  upon  your  plot? — 
No.  I  turn  her  out  on  the  side  of  road  and  watch  the 
policemen. 

14663.  Do  you  ever  hand-feed  your  goat? — Yes.  I 
give  her  potatoes  and  mangolds  and  hay.  That 
improves  the  milk. 

14664.  Is  the  milk  of  the  goat  as  good  as  the  milk 
of  the  cow? — Yes. 

14665.  Would  you  notice  any  difference  between  them 
if  you  were  blindfolded? — Yes.  I  would  notice  the 
taste. 

14666.  What  is  the  difference? — It  is  stronger  and 
firmer. 

14667.  Do  you  think  that  if  you  kept  your  goat  tied 
down,  and  fed  it  with  cabbages  and  things  within  your 
acre,  it  would  milk  longer? — I  would  not  say  that. 

14668.  When  does  the  goat  come  into  profit? — In 
May,  June,  July  and  August. 

14669.  You  cannot  keep  them  milking  in  the  winter? 
—No. 

14670.  And  it  will  not  milk  more  than  a  few  months? 
—No. 

14671.  And  it  does  not  give  more  than  a  quart? — 
Yes,  and  it  will  give  less  after  a  time. 


Mr.  Laukence  Roche,  J. P.,  examined. 


14672.  - You  are  a  resident  in  the  Buttevant  district?—  District  Council?— No.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Cork 
Yes,  Mallow  Rural  District.  County  Committee  of  Agriculture. 

14673.  Are  you  a  member    of    the    Mallow   Rural        14674.  Is  there  a  scarcity  of  milk  in  your  district 
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amongst  the  labouring  population? — Yes,  undoubtedly, 
in  Buttevant. 

14675.  Is  it  an  increasing  or  a  diminishing  scarcity? 
— Increasing.  There  is  a  scarcity  both  in  summer  and 
in  winter. 

14676.  To  what  cause  do  you  attribute  the  increasing 
scarcity? — First,  to  the  establishment  of  proprietary 
creameries  in  the  country. 

14677.  Are  there  creameries  in  your  district? — Pro- 
prietary creameries. 

14678.  Creameries  of  any  kind? — Yes;  they  are  very 
numerous.  One-third  would  be  proprietary  creameries 
now.  They  were  greater  in  number  some  years  ago, 
and  they  have  diminished,  and  co-operative  creameries 
have  increased. 

14679.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  whether 
or  not  creamery  managers  would  retail  milk  if  they 
were  asked  to  do  so? — I  know  from  my  own  know- 
ledge, extending  back  to  1890 — when  I  first  sent  milk 
to  proprietary  creameries  in  the  country,  and  for  a 
great  number  of  years  afterwards — I  found  that  at 
these  proprietary  creameries,  not  alone  could  you  not 
obtain  milk,  but  you  could  not  obtain  butter  for  money. 
They  were  real  close  boroughs.  I  knew  one  of  these 
co-operative  creameries,  established  in  Hospital,  Co. 
Limerick,  in  1889 — twenty-three  years  ago — by  the 
late  Canon  Baggot,  and  from  that  to  the  present  time 
I  have  had  a  fair  knowledge  of  them.  A  different 
spirit  has  sprung  up  since  the  Irish  Co-operative  move- 
ment has  been  established. 

14680.  Are  the  labourers  co-operating  in  that  move- 
ment?— Not  from  the  point  of  view  of  capital,  but 
from  sympathy.  The  farmers  have  benefited  by  the 
establishment  of  these  creameries,  and  are  likely  to 
benefit  more  in  the  future. 

14681.  Do  you  think  it  possible  to  organise  groups 
of  labourers  in  different  districts  where  a  number  of 
cottages  are  built  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  milk 
supply? — My  opinion  is,  that  it  would  be  a  feasible 
thing  to  establish  milk  depots  at  different  centres,  such 
as  towns  and  small  villages  throughout  the  country. 

14682.  Under  what  control  would  you  put  these? — 
The  general  opinion  in  my  district — and  I  have 
discussed  the  matter  with  the  workers  in  the  district, 
and  I  happen  to  be  a  member  of  the  Land  and  Labour 
Association,  and  I  farm  about  250  acres  of  land  myself — 
the  unanimous  opinion  is  that  the  central  organisation 
that  should  have  control  is  the  I.A.O.S.,  because  it  is 
in  touch  with  the  people,  and  very  much  in  sympathy 
with  them. 

14683.  Do  you  think  it  possible  to  relieve  the  milk 
difficulty  by  organising  societies  on  which  the  labourers 
would  be  included,  and  entering  into  contracts  with 
neighbouring  farmers  to  supply  milk  to  groups  of 
labourers? — Yes,  or  the  creamery. 

14684.  "Would  you  make  it  an  imperative  condition 
then  on  the  creamery  managers  to  sell  milk  retail  to 
any  person  who  applies? — Undoubtedly. 

14685.  Whether  it  was  a  co-operative  or  a  proprietary 
creamery? — Undoubtedly;  the  same  as  every  other 
article  is  sold  in  the  market. 

14686.  i\tr.  Campbell. — Other  articles  are  not  sold 
comp\ilsory? — What  I  meant  is,  the  same  as  any  article 
you  place  on  the  market  for  sale. 

14687.  The  Chairman.— Would  you  extend  the  sale 
to  all  persons  making  application  for  milk,  no  matter 
what  their  occupation  would  be? — Undoubtedly. 

14688.  Believing  that  it  is  a  necessary  article  of  diet 
for  the  development  of  children,  and  for  the  health  of 
the  population  generally,  you  would  make  it  imperative 
on  those  who  have  control  of  wholesale  supplies  to  sell 
retail? — Yes.  There  is  no  other  article  of  food  that  can 
come  near  milk. 

14689.  Mr.  Campbell. — Would  you  not  make  it 
compulsory  on  the  farmer  also  to  sell?— I  did  not  say 
I  would  not  impose  it  on  the  farmers. 

14690.  Would  you  make  it  imperative  on  the  farmer 
to  do  so? — Legislation  would  be  more  easily  introduced 
in  reference  to  creameries  than  in  the  ease  of  farmers. 
I  have  suggested  that  the  I.  A.  0.  S.  should  have 
control. 

14691.  I  imderstand  you  would  make  the  creameries 
sell  milk?— Undoubtedly. 

14692.  W^ould  you  compel  the  farmer  to  sell  it? — 
Undoubtedly. 

14693.  And  if  I  joined  with  my  neighbour  to  manu- 
facture my  milk  into  butter,  would  you  compel  me, 
because  I  did  that,  to  sell  milk?— To  the  labouring  men. 

14694.  W^iom  the  farmer  would  have  emploved? — 
Yes.  ^  " 


14695.  I  would  consider  that  very  hard? — I  don't 
see  any  hardship  about  it,  considering  the  experience 
I  have  in  farming;  and  I  see  the  disability  under  which 
the  labourers  are  in  this  country.  I  can  go  back  for 
thirty  years.  1  have  been  farming  all  my  lifetime. 
The  labourers  are  prepared  to  pay  a  price  for  new  milk 
far  in  advance  of  current  prices  in  rural  districts. 

14696.  And  a  price  greater  than  the  creamery  can 
afford  to  give? — Yes.  The  farmers  and  creameries  are 
not  willing  to  sell  milk  to  the  labourers. 

14697.  :\Ir.  Wilson.— Why?— The  system  with 
regard  to  the  hiring  of  the  working-man  for  the  last 
ten  years  differs  from  the  system  of  thirty  years  ago. 
Under  the  old  system  all  the  labourers  were  dieted  in 
the  farmers'  house,  at  a  time  when  butter  was  made 
in  the  farmers'  homes,  and  when  we  had  no  creameries. 
Consequently,  the  labourers  and  their  families  got 
plenty  of  milk;  and  although  the  wages  were  not  very 
high  in  these  days,  all  the  labourers  kept  pigs,  and 
they  fed  them  with  the  skim  milk,  of  which  they 
got  four  or  five  gallons  in  the  week ;  but  that  has  been 
all  changed  since  the  proprietary  creameries  came  into 
the  country  about  twenty  years  ago. 

14698.  It  is  on  the  present  condition  I  would  like 
to  have  your  opinion? — The  system  of  hiring  is  to  give 
men  so  much  and  no  milk. 

14699.  But  there  is  this  puzzle,  that  the  labouring- 
man  is  prepared  to  pay  more  for  the  milk  than  the 
creamery  can  give  for  it,  and  yet  the  farmer  is  not 
prepared  to  sell  to  him? — Yes. 

14700.  Would  you  give  us  your  opinion  on  that 
paradox? — It  is  fact  in  any  case.  I  have  seen 
labourers  and  their  children  drink  black  tea  tw'o  or 
three  times  a  day.  I  met  a  man  in  the  city  of  Cork 
who  was  driving  cattle.  He  told  me  he  could  not  get 
milk  to  buy  for  his  tea  though  he  had  the  money.  This 
thing  occurred  in  the  city  of  Cork. 

14701.  One  of  the  suggestions  that  has  been  put 
befoi'e  us,  as  the  reason  why  the  farmers  will  not  accept 
the  larger  price,  is  that  the  demand  is  in  pennyworths 
and  halfpennyworths,  and  small  quantities,  and  that 
there  is  trouble  in  keeping  accounts,  and  a  difficulty  in 
getting  the  money? — That  is  not  my  opinion. 

14702.  What  are  your  views  on  that? — I  know  very 
well  from  what  I  have  seen  that  since  the  labourers 
have  got  their  cottages,  the  old  spirit  of  friendship 
which  existed  between  the  farmer  and  the  labourer 
has  been  entirely  alienated.  They  have  many  tough 
fights  over  the  getting  of  the  cottage,  and  the  same 
spirit  is  not  abroad  as  existed  twenty  years  ago. 

14703.  And  in  your  opinion,  the  difficulty  is  rather 
in  the  spirit  of  independence  as  between  the  labourer 
and  the  farmer  than  in  the  keeping  of  accounts  for 
small  quantities? — There  is  a  great  gap  between  the 
farmer  and  the  labourer. 

14704.  Mr.  Campbell. — Is  it  widening? — Yes,  and 
will  become  wider.  You  will  have  more  evidence  of 
that  in  IJmerick. 

14705.  Is  that  due,  do  you  think,  to  any  system  of 
selecting  the  land — a  cottage  is  sometimes  forced  on 
the  farmer? — Yes. 

14706.  Do  you  think  that  that  has  caused  a  gap,  or 
is  it  the  fact  that  the  labourer  has  got  independent 
that  is  creating  it? — My  experience  is  that  in  a  great 
many  cases  the  farmers  have  behaved  very  selfishly  in 
regard  to  the  plots.  They  expect  the  labourers  to  work 
for  them  on  their  farm  and  not  give  them  a  house. 
There  are  farmers  in  my  place  of  forty  or  fifty  acres 
and  there  is  no  cottage  on  their  land,  except  for  the 
man  who  goes  into  work  for  them. 

14707.  i\Ir.  O'Brien. — Don't  you  find  where  there  is 
a  farmer  like  that,  the  labourers  as  a  body  are  trying 
to  get  cottages  put  on  his  land? — No;  certainly  not. 
Taking  everything  into  account,  I  must  say  that  the 
labourers  have  never  been  aggressive  in  their  attitude 
.towai'ds  the  farmers. 

14708.  I  suppose  that  the  Guardians  are  entirely 
farmers  in  your  district? — You  might  say  that  ninety 
per  cent,  of  them  are. 

14709.  So  that  the  farmers  get  together  and  they 
grant  a  plot  for  the  labourer's  cottage  to  suit  them- 
selves?— No. 

14710.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  tendency  for  them 
to  put  the  labourer  on  an  out-of-the-way  and  incon- 
venient piece  of  land? — Such  a  case  has  come  under 
my  notice.  At  the  same  time,  when  marking  the  plots 
with  the  Sites  Committee,  the  labourers  have  been 
very  reasonably  disposed  in  putting  them  in  reasonable 
places,  and  not  causing  obstruction. 
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14711.  Sir  Stewaut  Woodhouse. — Have  the 
labourers  who  have  got  cottages  a  tendency  to  break 
away  from  the  farmers  and  work  on  their  own  account — 
on  the  roads,  for  instance? — In  every  walk  of  life  that 
spirit  is  abroad.  Everyone  is  trying  to  improve  his 
position.  The  labourer  is  trying  to  improve  his 
position,  and  the  farmer's  sons  are  looking  to  the  big 
cities  or  foreign  countries — no  one  seems  to  be  satisfied 
in  the  country  at  the  present  time. 

14712.  Do  you  think  that  half  the  Union  cottages  are 
occupied  by  labourers  that  work  with  farmers? — Eighty 
per  cent,  of  them  are. 

14713.  I  am  not  speaking  of  labourers  that  are 
working  on  the  roads? — Eighty  per  cent,  are  working 
on  the  farms. 

14714.  Their  relations  are  strictly  commercial  with 
the  farmer? — Yes. 

1471.5.  Mr.  O'Brien. — I  suppose  there  are  a  great 
number  of  Union  cottages  granted  to  people  who  are 
not  agricultural  labourers  in  your  district? — Not  a 
considerable  number.  It  was  only  within  the  last 
,  few  years  that  the  wage  limit  was  extended,  and  that 
brought  in  other  people. 

14716.  Are  the  wives  of  labourers  given  cottages 
direct  at  the  Inquiry? — Yes. 

14717.  And  blacksmiths? — I  have  not  seen  any  w-ives 
of  labourers  applying  for  cottages  at  the  Inquiry.  I 
have  seen  blacksmiths  getting  cottages. 

14718.  The  Chairman. — The  wives  are  allowed  to 
occupy  the  cottages  on  their  husband's  death? — Yes. 

14719.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — Are  there  many 
of  the  occupants  of  these  cottages  who  are  striving  to 
live  on  an  acre  of  land,  and  are  seldom  at  any  other 
kind  of  work? — Yes,  there  are  a  few  who  live  and 
progress  on  the  acre  of  land  without  working  for  the 
farmer.  Yesterday,  at  the  local  petty  sessions  court  at 
Liscarroll,  there  was  a  labourer  before  me  who  was 
charged  with  having  five  cows  and  three  heifers  on  the 
road. 

14720.  The  Chairmak. — That  man  has  made  some 
progress? — He  was  a  working  man,  and  spared  a  bit  of 
money  and  bought  cattle.  I  know  a  labourer  myself 
who  has  three  cows  on  his  plot,  and  he  grazes  them  on 
the  roads,  but  he  has  only  half  a  statute  acre. 

14721.  AVould  he  sell  milk  to  his  neighbours  about? — 
Yes;  I  know  two  instances  of  that,  where  a  labourer 
who  has  a  cow  sells  to  the  other  labourers. 

14722.  Suppose  it  was  made  obligatory  on  the 
creameries  to  sell  milk  to  all  who  would  apply,  in 
quantities  from  one  pint  and  upwards,  how  far  would 
that  improve  the  difficulty,  do  you  think? — What  I 
suggest  is,  first,  the  establishment  of  depots,  if  possible. 

14723.  I  am  dealing  with  existing  institutions.  How- 
far  would  it  relieve  the  situation  if  it  w^as  made 
obligatory  on  the  creameries  to  sell  milk  to  all  who 
made  application  for  it.  It  has  been  stated  to  us  here, 
that  even  although  the  labourer  might  be  three  or  four 
miles  distant  from  the  creamery,  there  always  would 
be  some  farmer  sending  a  cart  with  his  own  milk  to 
the  creamery,  who  would  bring  back  to  the  labourer 
in  his  cottage  whatever  quantity  of  milk  he  would 
require? — My  own  opinion  is  that  anything  in  that 
nature  would  not  be  a  permanent  remedy. 

14724.  You  think  that  the  creameries  could  not  be 
used  as  a  source  from  which  the  milk  supply  could  be 
drawn  for  the  labourers? — There  is  no  possibility  that 
it  will  be  lasting. 

14725.  Why  do  you  suggest  that  it  would  not  be 
lasting? — In  my  own  district  the  creameries  are  not 
numerous  enough. 

14726.  I  want  to  know  if  the  system  of  making 
the  creameries  to  sell  milk  was  established,  how  far  it 
would  relieve  the  existing  condition  of  things? — It 
would  go  a  short  distance. 

14727.  To  what  extent?  Would  it  deal  with  one-third 
of  the  necessitous  population? — About  one-third. 

14728.  And  would  leave  two-thirds  entirely  unpro- 
vided for? — Yes. 

14729.  And  would  you  suggest  any  means  whereby 
these  two-thirds  may  be  relieved? — Speaking  of  North 
Cork,  I  think  the  only  real  remedy  would  be  where 
nine-tenths  of  the  labourers  arc  living  in  the  District 
Council  cottages,  to  give  them  an  additional  acre.  At 
present  time  the  great  majority  of  them  have  only  half 
an  acre  to  an  acre.  That  land,  as  far  as  I  know,  is 
practically  valueless  at  the  present  moment,  at  least 
after  living  on  it  for  three  or  four  years. 

14730.  Why  do  you  say  that— because  it  is  not 
manured? — ^Yes.     They   find    it    impossible    to  buy 


manure.  Labourers  tell  rae  that  they  would  be  much 
better  off  without  any  land  than  the  present  quantity. 

14731.  Mr.  Wilson. — It  is  difficult  to  understand, 
then,  why  you  would  give  them  more?' — There  is  no 
difficulty.  The  question  is,  how  are  they  going  to  get 
more  milk.  They  cannot  keep  a  cow  on  half  an  acre 
or  on  an  acre.  I  would  suggest  at  least  two  acres  of 
laud,  and  have  steps  taken  to  get  them  to  provide  a 
cow  with  the  land,  and  I  firmly  believe,  and  so  do 
the  labourers  themselves,  that  tlie  real  remedy  is  to 
give  them  an  extended  allotment  before  you  go  about 
buying  the  cow  for  them. 

14732.  Mr.  O'Brien. — On  the  understanding  that 
with  the  extra  acre  the  man  would  be  able  to  keep 
his  cow  through  the  winter,  and  tiiereby  have  a 
sufficiency  of  manure  to  keep  his  tillage  in  good  heart? 
—Yes.  Of  course,  if  the  labourers  get  (he  cows,  tho 
calving  time  ought  to  be  October  and  November,  in 
order  to  give  them  a  winter  supply.  That  is  the  most 
important  time  for  the  workingman,  because  half  the 
time  he  may  be  idle,  and  it  would  be  a  great  advantage 
to  him  to  have  the  milk  for  his  family. 

14733.  Mr.  Campbell.— What  do  you  think  of  the 
proposition  about  giving  tlie  labourei'  a  Kerry  cow  with 
his  acre;  you  heard  that  suggestion? — Yes. 

14734.  What  are  your  views  with  regard  to  it? — My 
views  are  that  it  is  time  enough  to  give  him  the  cow 
when  he  has  two  acres. 

14735.  The  present  proposition  is  one  cow  on  tlie 
acre? — He  could  not  manage  a  cow  on  the  acre — he 
has  not  got  enough  land. 

14736.  That  i&  not  a  practicable  scheme? — No. 

14737.  Mr.  O'Brien. — I  think  the  suggestion  was 
that  he  would  be  able  to  get  grazing  from  a  farmer 
and  also  along  the  roadside,  so  that  he  could  utilise 
his  acre  for  growing  crops  to  feed  his  cow  during  the 
winter  months,  and  also  buy  hay.  That  was  the  way 
they  were  looking  on  it,  to  make  the  acre  sufficient 
for  the  cow.  Do  you  think  that  is  not  practical  politics? — 
I  don't  think  the  labourers  would  ever  succeed,  generally 
speaking,  in  getting  the  grass  from  the  farmers  tor 
their  cows  in  the  summer  time.  Taking  the  tempera- 
ment of  the  people  and  the  conditions  of  the  country 
into  account,  I  don't  think  that  the  labourers  are 
going  to  remain  in  their  present  position.  You  must 
give  them  a  bit  of  land ;  and  if  they  have  a  couple  ot 
acres  of  land  and  a  cow,  they  will  still  be  labourers  and 
better  citizens  than  at  the  present  time,  because  in 
the  present  system  in  these  cottages,  between  officials 
and  contractors  and  others,  it  is  only  a  system  of 
glorified  pauperism ;  and  jobbery  and  corruption  are 
surrounding  the  labourer  at  present.  I  don't  interfere 
very  much  in  politics,  but  I  see  what  is  going  on  around 
me.  I  have  five  workmen  in  my  own  place,  and  I  give 
everyone  of  them  the  grass  of  a  cow. 

14738.  The  Chairman.— Have  they  got  cows?— Yes; 
and  they  are  rearing  calves,  and  I  give  them  the  grass 
of  a  calf,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  suggest  that  they 
ought  to  get  land  to  keep  the  cows  on. 

14739.  Mr.  O'Brien — Have  you  any  experience  of  the 
labour  question  in  these  districts  where  there  are  no 
labourers  but  small  farmers,  who  have  three,  four  or 
five  acres  of  land? — I  have  no  experience  of  that. 

14740.  They  go  out  as  labourers? — I  think  they 
are  satisfactory  labourers,  because  we  have  them 
coming  down  to  us  from  the  County  of  Kerry,  and 
they  are  satisfactory.  They  are  good  workers,  and  very 
honest,  industrious  and  sober,  and  from  what  I  know 
of  them,  they  take  away  every  Christmas  at  least  nine- 
tenths  of  the  wages  they  earn ;  and  they  are  all  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  farmers  in  the  County  of  Kerry. 

14741.  Mr.  Campbell. — Is  that  a  common  practice 
for  migratory  labourers? — Yes;  we  have  regular  hiring 
markets  for  years. 

14742.  These  are  the  boys  and  the  girls  that  live  in 
the  houses? — Yes. 

14743.  They  are  not  migratory  labourers  in  the  sense 
that  labourers  go  to  England  and  Scotland? — No. 

14744.  The  Chairman. — Supposing  your  scheme  was 
carried  into  effect,  how  far  do  you  think  it  would 
interfere,  if  at  all,  with  the  carrying  on  of  farming 
generally  in  the  country — would  not  the  labourer  with 
two  or  three  acres  of  land  be  unable  to  go  to  the  farmer 
at  the  very  period  when  his  services  were  most 
required? — Not  in  the  case  of  two  acres;  it  would  take 
up  very  little  of  the  labourer's  time,  because  half  of 
the  land  would  be  taken  up  with  the  grazing  of  the 
Kerry  cow. 

14745.  You  don't  suggest  that  the  plot  should  be 
kept  in  tillage,  and  that  it  should  occupy  the  time  of 
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the  labourer  for  a  substantial  portion  of  the  year? — No. 
He  would  grow  roots  and  corn,  which  he  would  require 
to  feed  his  cow  with  during  the  winter  months,  and 
reserve  portion  of  it  for  the  grazing  of  the  cow. 

14746.  Does  the  custom  which  you  follow,  of  giving 
the  grass  of  a  cow  to  your  own  labourers,  prevail  to 
any  considerable  extent  in  your  district? — No,  I  am 
sorry  to  say. 

14747.  Does  it  prevail  in  the  adjoining  County  of 
Limerick? — In  isolated  cases;  but  there  have  been 
grumblings  where  the  cow  has  been  allowed  to  graze 
over  the  farmer's  land. 

14748.  Is  that  because  of  the  desire  of  the  farmer  to 
enjoy  the  undisputed  occupation  of  his  land,  or  is  it 
due  to  friction  that  has  arisen  between  the  farmer  and 
labourer? — No  friction  has  arisen,  but  really,  as  far 
as  I  can  see,  all  the  legislation  seems  to  be  for  the 
uplifting  of  the  farmer,  and  the  labourer  has  been 
neglected.  It  seems  to  me,  if  your  Commission  had 
been  appointed  three  years  ago,  they  could  have  done 
practical  work;  but  I  am  afraid  there  are  difficulties 
now. 

14749.  Do  you  state  that  the  sympathy  between  the 
farmer  and  the  labourer  has  been  alienated  at  the 
present  time,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  restore  the 
old  friendly  feelings? — I  thank  the  passing  of  the  Land 
Acts  for  it.  What  I  would  really  believe  is  that,  even 
as  late  as  1909,  if  the  Commission  had  been  sitting, 
and  embodied  in  the  Act  additional  allotments  for  the 
labourers,  it  would  have  been  a  good  work. 

14750.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — There  would  be 
great  inconvenience  now  in  adding  the  additional  acre? 
—Yes;  that  is  why  I  said  it  would  be  better  if  this 
matter  had  been  taken  up  three  years  ago. 

14750a.  The  Chairmax. — You  suggest  that  the 
I.  A.  0.  S.  might  be  utilised  with  some  advantage 
for  working  out  a  scheme  of  that  kind? — Y'es. 

14751.  Have  you  thought  of  the  details  of  such  a 
scheme? — The  details,  of  course,  would  embrace  the 
providing  of  sweet  milk,  and  where  you  would  require 
cows,  to  provide  money  to  buy  them. 

14752.  Do  you  suggest  that  the  I.  A.  0.  S.  could  be 
utilised  for  the  purpose  for  which  the  Milk  Commission 
has  been  appointed,  of  improving  and  increasing  the 
supply  of  milk  available  to  the  working  classes — how 
would  you  use  the  Organisation  Society  for  that 
purpose? — There  is  no  other  society  in  Ireland  capable 
of  undertaking  the  work. 

14753.  I  only  want  to  know  «hat  would  be  the 
practical  details  of  your  scheme.  I  am  looking  for 
light? — The  scheme  I  suggest  would  provide  that  the 
labourers  in  the  Council  cottages  would  get  at  least 
two  acres  of  land;  and  in  order  to  provide  funds  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  these  Kerry  cows  for  the 
labourers,  I  would  go  so  far  as  to  withdraw  half  the 
grant  now  dealt  with  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
under  the  Live  Stock  Scheme  throughout  the  country, 
and  hand  this  monev  over  to  the  control  of  the 
I.  A.  O.  S. 

14754.  Mr.  Wilson. — What  sum  would  that  repre- 
sent?— At  the  present  moment  I  cannot  go  into  the 
figures.  They  should  form  schemes  to  provide,  first, 
the  labourers  with  large  families  with  Kerry  cows. 
Under  that  system,  of  course,  the  cow  would  not  be 
the  property  of  the  labourer  until  fully  paid  for. 

14755.  Mr.  Campbell. — You  would  need  some 
officials  to  look  after  that? — The  officials  are  in 
existence  if  you  embrace  the  I.  A.  0.  S.,  because  they 
have  their  creameries  and  managers  throughout  the 
country — men  who  are  completely  in  sympathy  with 
the  farmers  and  labourers,  and  who  are  in  touch  with 
them  every  day  of  their  lives. 

14756.  The  Chaihman. — There  would  not  seem  to  be 
much  evidence  of  sympathy  between  the  creameries 
and  the  labourers  when  the  managers  or  committees 
of  the  creamery  would  not  give  a  pint  of  milk? — It  is 
not  my  evidence  that  the  co-operative  creameries  are 
doing  it.  I  say  it  is  the  proprietary  creameries  I  am 
objecting  to,  and  which  would  ruin  this  country  only 
for  the  I.  A.  0.  S.  Before  they  started  their  move- 
ment I  was  sending  my  milk  to  a  proprietary  creamery 
in  the  County  Limerick,  which  was  established  there 
by  a  large  English  firm — a  firm  which,  I  am  glad  to 
say,  has  now  left  this  country  for  the  country's  good — 
carrying  with  them  at  least  forty  or  fifty  per  cent,  on 
the  capital  which  they  had  invested.  The  names  can 
be  given  if  required.  I  sent  my  milk  to  one  of  these 
creameries  in  May,  '91  or  '92.  '  The  test  of  my  milk 
at  that  time  was  four  per  cent,  of  butter  fat,  and  the 
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price  I  received  for  that  butter  was  at  least  100s.  per 
cwt.  in  the  market,  and  the  creamery  price  was  2|d. 
per  gallon  for  my  new  milk.  That  is  what  the  pro- 
prietary creameries  were  doing  then,  and  that  is  what 
they  would  be  doing  to-day  only  for  the  I.  A.  0.  S. 

14757.  Mr.  O'Brien. — You  are  aware,  I  suppose, 
that  in  many  of  the  co-operative  creameries  of  the 
country  the  system  now  is  that  the  creamery  would 
advance  money  to  a  man  to  purchase  a  cow,  taking  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  money  back  every  month? — I 
have  been  told  that,  but  I  have  had  no  experience  of 
it.    I  was  never  connected  with  a  creamery. 

14758.  That  is  done  in  a  good  many  co-operative 
creameries,  but  I  don't  know  that  it  is  done  in  pro- 
prietary creameries? — I  am  informed  that  it  is  done 
in  the  co-operative  creameries. 

14759.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  send  your  milk  to  a 
creamery? — I  send  it  to  Dublin  to  the  Lucan  Dairy. 

14760.  Do  you  go  in  for  winter  dairying? — Yes. 

14761.  What  number  of  cows  do  you  keep  in  the 
winter  season? — In  the  summer  season  about  fifty,  or 
perhaps,  more,  and  in  the  winter  about  twenty  to 
twenty-four. 

14762.  Do  you  keep  milk  records? — No. 

14763.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — What  is  the 
reason  that  the  proprietary  creameries  don't  like  to 
sell  milk,  whereas  some  co-operative  creameries  are 
willing? — The  co-operative  creameries  were  established 
for  the  benefit  of  the  country,  and  the  proprietary 
creameries  for  the  benefit  of  the  shareholders. 

14764.  Would  it  not  pay  the  proprietary  creameries 
to  retail  the  milk? — I  cannot  tell  you.  We  know 
nothing  about  how  they  are  managed.  We  know  how 
the  co-operative  creameries  are  managed. 

14765.  If  the  proprietary  creamery  got  eightpence  a 
gallon  would  it  not  pay  it  to  sell  milk  by  retail? — I 
have  known  the  proprietary  creameries  to  send  milk 
into  the  Dublin  market  in  the  winter  time. 

14766.  Mr.  O'Brien. — In  the  case  of  proprietary 
creameries,  would  it  not  be  much  more  difficult  for  the 
owner  to  know  whether  his  manager  would  sell  any 
milk  by  retail  to  people — I  mean  that  there  would  be 
much  more  chance  of  fraud  being  carried  on  in  the 
proprietary  creamery  than  in  the  co-operative  creamery, 
where  a  committee  of  people  who  are  always  on  the 
spot  are  looking  after  the  creamery? — I  cannot  speak 
with  regard  to  the  management  of  the  proprietary 
creamery.    They  are  private  concerns. 

14767.  Mr.  Wilson. — There  would  also  be  another 
difference  between  the  two  systems.  Obviously,  the 
aim  of  the  co-operative  creamery  is  to  get  the  largest 
price  for  the  farmer,  whereas  the  aim  of  the  proprietary 
creamery  is  the  opposite? — Yes.  This  English  firm 
that  I  have  referred  to  took  a  lot  of  money  out  of  the 
country. 

14768.  Mr.  O'Brien.— They  lost  £14,000  a  year  for 
many  years  before  they  cleared  out? — I  am  glad  you 
know  the  Company.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  co- 
operative system  has  been  a  blessing  to  the  country, 
and  everywhere  I  have  seen  one  of  these  creameries 
established  everyone  seems  to  be  thriving;  and  I 
believe  that  the  creameries  have  come  to  stay,  and  it 
is  the  salvation  of  the  country  to  have  them. 

14769.  The  Chairman. — Will  winter  calving  cows 
yield  more  milk  than  cows  calving  in  summer — will  the 
cow  that  calves  in  October  or  November  yield  a  larger 
quantity  of  milk  than  the  cow  which  calves  in  March 
or  April? — She  will  not. 

14770.  Will  she  yield  as  much? — No.  A  fair  average 
in  the  summer  would  be  about  three  or  three-and-a- 
quarter  gallons  a  day,  whereas  in  the  winter  months 
you  cannot  get  more  than  two-and-a-quarter  gallons. 

14771.  There  is  another  aspect  of  the  question.  When 
a  cow  calves  at  this  particular  period  of  the  year,  and 
you  have  her  flush  period  at  the  time  when  she  does 
not  need  the  stimulus  from  the  grass,  and  when  she 
is  going  off  her  milk  in  April  or  May,  and  when  she 
would  under  ordinary  circumstances  go  dry,  she  is 
flushed  again  by  the  grass,  and  thereby  becomes  a 
better  dairy  servant  for  the  entire  period  of  twelve 
months? — During  the  months  of  March  and  April  the 
winter  cows  would  practically  go  dry,  but  at  the  same 
time  I  am  a  thorough  believer  in  the  winter  dairying. 

14772.  Is  it  extending  at  the  present  time? — Yes;  I 
would  say  so,  and  I  think  it  would  be  for  the  benefit 
of  the  country  if  we  had  more  tillage.  We  would  have 
more  winter  dairying. 

14773.  It  is  impossible  to  carry  on  winter  dairying 
without  tillage? — Yes.  , 
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14774.  Mr.  Campbell. — What  about  silage? — I  know 
nothing  about  it. 

14775.  Have  you  seen  it  tried? — No. 

14776.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  suffer  any  losses 
from  tuberculosis  amongst  your  cattle? — Never. 

14777.  Where  do  you  buy  your  cows — do  you  rear 
or  buy  them? — I  don't  rear  them,  because  I  sell  the 
whole  milk. 

14778.  You  don't  rear  calves  at  all?— No. 

14779.  Where  do  you  buy  your  cows? — I  make  it  my 
business  to  go  whei'e  I  get  the  old  Irish  cow. 

14780.  Where  is  that  part  of  the  country? — You  have 
part  of  the  County  Cork,  Macroom  and  Bandon,  and 
parts  of  Kerry,  and  there  are  some  old  Irish  cows  to 
be  found  which  will  outstrip  anything  imported  into 
this  country  in  milk  yield.  At  the  present  moment  I 
have  a  Kerry  cow  in  my  bawn  nine  years  of  age.  I 
bought  her  six  years  ago,  and  her  yield  is  five  gallons 
per  day  in  the  summer  months. 

14781.  Mr.  Wilson. — It  is  a  pity  you  cannot  give  us 
the  yearly  average? — I  did  not  think  I  would  be  called 
upon  to  give  evidence  here. 

14782.  That  is  one  of  the  things  we  are  interested 
in,  and  that  it  is  exceedingly  hard  to  get  figures  about. 
Can  you  give  us  the  yearly  average  approximately  of 
the  herd? — I  have  the  figures  at  home,  but  I  can't 
tell  you  them  oS-hand. 

14783.  Perhaps  you  would  send  them  to  us  later  on? 
— I  will  do  so. 

14784.  Mr.  O'Buien. — You  have  books  which  will 
show  you  the  total  quantity  of  milk  you  sent  away? — 
Yes,  every  day  for  twenty  years. 

14785.  The  Chairman. — With  the  number  of  cows 
milked  ? — Yes. 

14786.  That  is  quite  conclusive;  but  of  course  there 
is  this  disadvantage  in  your  case,  that  you,  I  take  it, 
either  sell  or  turn  off  dry  the  cows  when  they  are 
bleached? — ^Yes;  when  they  become  worn  out  I  ship 
tliem. 

14787.  Mr.  Campbell. — You  put  them  to  the  bull?— 
Those  I  am  keeping.    Only  the  worn-out  ones  I  ship. 

14788.  The  Chairman. — You  do  keep  some  over? — 
Yes. 

14789.  Would  you  be  able  to  give  any  dessription  of 
this  mysterious  animal  known  as  the  old  Irish  cow? — 
I  told  you  that  she  could  be  found  in  Macroom,  in 
Bandon,  and  in  Listowel,  in  Kerry. 

14790.  Will  you  give  us  a  description  of  the  old  Irish 
cow? — In  appearance  and  in  colour  she  resembles  the 
shorthorn  somewhat,  but  in  point  of  size  she  is  not  so 
big.  In  fact,  she  would  be  light  and  have  a  smaller 
head.  At  the  present  moment  I  have  at  least  close 
on  fifty  of  these  cows,  which  I  consider  to  be  the  old 
Irish  cows. 

14791.  What  colour  are  they? — Strawberry  colour— - 
spotted.  It  is  most  remarkable  to  look  at  the  bawn 
of  cows,  I  think. 

14792.  Are  they  fairly  uniform  in  colour? — Yes. 

14793.  Has  the  old  Irish  cow  a  black  nose? — No;  I 
■would  not  say  so. 

14794.  Because  we  had  been  told  that  she  was  a 
brindled  cow  with  a  black  nose? — -The  cow  judges 
in  these  districts  I  got  them  from  told  me  that  th(! 
ones  with  the  black  noses  are  not  the  best  milkers  of 
the  breed. 

14795.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  bi'indled  cow? — Yes. 

14796.  And  have  you  tested  any  of  these,  or  do  you 
think  that  these  represent  the  old  Irish  cow? — I  have 
got  a  few  of  them,  and  I  consider  them  a  superior 
type  of  cow.  They  have  a  most  beautiful  skin,  which 
is  loose  and  silky,  and  I  have  met  nothing  like  it  even 
in  the  shorthorn  breed.  I  have  some  experience  of 
the  Department's  bulls. 

14797.  Is  it  favourable? — Most  unfavourable. 
14798-9.  From   what  point   of  view?— That  is  not 

alone  my  own  opinion,  it  is  also  the  opinion  of  farmers 
who  got  the  imported  shorthorn  bulls  from  Scotland. 
I  think  the  Department 'is  inspectors  get  them  there. 
Mr.  Campbell.— No,  the  farmers  bought  them. 

14800.  The  Chairman. — What  is  your  experience  of 
the  breed? — That  since  they  were  introduced  into  this 
country  the  breed^  of  cattle  has  been  deteriorating 
year  by  year,  as  can  easily  be  seen  if  you  go  into  any 
of  the  large  fairs  or  markets  in  Munster. 

14801.  Have  they  deteriorated  from  the  milking  point 
of  view  or  from  the  beef  point  of  view?— From  the 
milking  point  of  view  especially;  and  these  shorthorn 
bulls  have  introduced  a  disease  into  the  country  which 
was  practically  unknown  until  they  arrived. 


14802.  What  was  that? — I  may  say  the  disease  of 
abortion.  I  can  point  to  the  cases  of  three  or  four 
of  these  animals  that  have  been  bought.  One  of  them 
is  a  bull  that  I  got  myself. 

14803.  Mr.  O'Buien.- A  premium  bull?--I  paid  MO 
for  him  as  a  yearling.  I  kept  him  with  my  own  herd 
for  three  years.  I  had  forty-two  dairy  cows  with  him 
at  the  start,  and  at  the  end  of  three  years  I  had  not 
one  of  the  original  cows  left. 

14804.  The  Chairman. — The  whole  lot  was  cleared? — 
Yes. 

14805-  With  an  outbreak  of  abortion? — Yes. 

14806.  Mr.  O'Brien.— Was  that  bull  used  for  other 
cows  besides  your  own? — Yes.  Part  of  the  scheme  was 
that  cows  should  be  sent  to  me,  and  I  think  four  came 
the  first  year  and  next  year  two  or  three. 

14807.  Mr.  Campbell. — How  do  you  account  for  it 
that  people  will  still  go  and  buy  them? — I  am  speaking 
from  experience.    I  say  it  is  a  perfect  waste  of  money. 

14808.  Why  do  people  go  and  buy  them? — I  will  tell 
you — because  the  people  who  wanted  a  scheme  of  their 
own,  such  as  in  Limerick  and  Cork,  were  not  allowed 
to  form  their  own  schemes  by  the  Department. 

14809.  Why  would  people  take  a  bad  animal? — 
Because  it  had  been  practically  forced  on  them  by  those 
experts  whose  advice  we  found  to  be  a  failure. 

14810.  Who  is  giving  the  advice? — The  Department's 
inspectors  or  agents. 

14811.  Tell  me  someone  who  has  recommended 
them? — The  recommendations  came  from  the  Press — 
from  articles  in  the  Press. 

14812.  Tell  me  the  articles  you  refer  to? — At  the 
present  moment  I  think  you  are  taking  me  at  a  dis- 
advantage. 

14813.  But  you  ought  to  be  a  little  more  careful? — 
I  have  statistics  at  home. 

14814.  Will  you  send  me  any  article? — Yes.  I 
bought  shorthorns  on  the  recommendations  of  the 
articles  in  the  Press,  and  I  found  them  to  be  a  distinct 
failure,  and  I  say  that  the  money  spent  by  the  Depart- 
ment on  these  bulls  is  a  perfect  waste  of  money. 

14815.  You  must  know  that  the  County  Cork  and 
several  County  Committees  in  Ireland  have  allocated 
premiums  for  them  every  year.  They  would  not  get 
them  taken  up  if  the  people  did  not  want  these  animals. 
They  have  taken  them  up,  and  there  is  always  a  demand 
for  them? — No. 

14816.  Excuse  me? — It  is  a  declining  demand. 

14817.  That  is  not  true.  At  Belfast  there  was  a 
big  demand  for  them  yesterday? — Yes,  but  the  people 
who  take  them  up  don't  do  it  again. 

14818.  Do  you  deny  that  the  bulls  were  bought  in 
the  Belfast  Show  yards? — I  don't  know.  It  is  on  the 
advice  that  has  been  tendered  and  the  great  cry  that 
has  been  raised  that  new  people  have  taken  them  up, 
but  those  who  got  them  first  will  never  touch  them. 
You  may  get  a  hundred  witnesses  before  you  in  Limerick 
to  corroborate  that. 

14819.  I  must  contradict  you  again? — I  have  many 
people  to  prove  what  I  say. 

14820.  And  I  have  got  the  Department's  books.  You  are 
making  statements  that  are  not  accurate? — I  am  sorry 
if  I  am  inaccurate,  but  I  am  stating  what  happens  in 
my  own  district.  Our  County  Committee  of  Agricul- 
ture would,  if  they  were  allowed,  have  gone  in  for  the 
old  Irish  bulls,  and  picked  out  the  best  cows,  but  they 
v/ere  not  allowed. 

14821.  The  Chairman.— Is  that  in  Cork?— Both  in 
Cork  and  Limerick.  A  scheme  went  forward  from 
Limerick  and  it  was  thrown  into  the  waste-paper 
basket. 

14822.  You  are  genuinely  of  opinion  that  the  intro- 
duction of  the  shorthorn  bull  has  not  been  beneficial 
from  any  point  of  view,  either  towards  the  improvement 
of  the  general  store  stock  of  the  country  or  for  the 
production  of  milk — is  that  your  view? — That  is  the 
general  view. 

14823.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that  a  large 
feeder  of  Irish  cattle  in  the  Lothians  told  me  last  year 
that  he  was  buying  Irish  cattle  for  a  great  number  of 
years,  and  that  he  was  enormously  surprised  at  the 
improvement  that  had  taken  place  in  the  quality  of  the 
cattle  that  were  offered  to  him  within  the  last  ten 
years? — I  am  surprised,  from  my  knowledge  of  the 
fairs  throughout  Munster.  I  find  that  the  cattle  are 
not  equal  in  appearance  to  what  they  were  twenty-fiivo 
years  ago. 

14824.  This  was  a  gentleman  who  had  no  sentimental 
feeling  one  way  or  the  other?— Neither  have  I. 
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14825.  And  who  g-ave  me  the  benefit  of  his  personal 
experience  without  Ivnowing  whether  I  was  interested 
in  the  administration  of  the  Department? — I  have 
given  my  experience.  I  have  never  been  a  member  of 
a  political  organisation  or  of  a  creamery.  I  am  not 
prejudiced  against  the  Department. 

14826.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  you  are,  but  this 
was  an  expression  of  opinion  from  a  gentleman  regarding 
his  experience  of  Irish  cattle  extending  over  twenty-five 
years? — My  opinion  is  that  the  cattle  are  deteriorating, 
and  that  the  money  would  be  better  spent  if  a  depart- 
ment of  Irishmen  were  established  to  work  it  in  the 
interest  of  the  countr_s . 

14827.  Lady  Everaud. — Don't  you  believe  that  they 
are  superior  to  the  mongrel  bulls  going  about  the 
country.  In  my  part  fif  the  country  there  are  the  most 
frightful  looking  bulls,  and  I  think  the  Department's 
bulls  ought  to  put  an  end  to  them? — My  experience  is 
that  before  we  ever  heard  of  the  Department  we  had 
better  cattle  in  Ireland,  and  I  think  I  will  be  backed 
up  by  three-fourths  of  the  farmers. 

14828.  Mr.  Wilson. — I  am  not  here  to  buttress  up 
the  Department,  but  I  want  you  to  consider  for  a 
moment  the  actual  figures  of  the  cow  population  of 
Ireland,  and  of  the  cattle  export  trade  of  Ireland.  The 
Department  was  established  in  1898,  and  just  ten 
years  afterwards — in  1908 — the  number  of  milch  cows 
in  Ireland  was  a  record  since  1860.  In  1908  the 
number  was  1,586,425,  and  the  number  of  cows  at  the 
present  moment  is  a  few  hundreds  or  thousands  less 
than  that.  It  has  been  quite  in  the  upward  direction 
for  a  number  of  years.  Now,  the  cattle  export  trade 
has  gone  up  in  number  from  720,000  in  1906  to  816,000 
in  1910,  or  in  value  from  £8,800,000  to  £11,100,000, 
and  the  value  per  head  from  £12  .3s.  in  1906  to  £13  7s. 
in  1910 — an  increase  of  24s.;  and  the  cattle  population, 
including  the  imported  cows,  is  standing  at  a  figure 
at  the  present  moment,  which,  with  the  exception  of 
1908,  is  a  record  since  1860.  These  figures  dispute 
the  widespread  charge  you  have  made  against  the 
Department's  scheme? — The  Department  is  not  respon- 
sible for  the  improvement.  It  is  the  Land  Acts  that 
are  responsible.  They  made  the  farmers  better  off. 
Consequently,  they  are  milking  more  cows  and  pro- 
ducing better  cattle. 

14829.  Mr.  Campbell. — According  to  you  they  are 
producing  worse  cattle? — The  Department  are. 

14830.  The  CHAinMAN. — Is  it  your  opinion  that  the 
ordinary  cross-bred  "  runt  "  of  a  bull,  which  I  have 
seen  time  and  again  in  Cork  and  limerick,  is  a  better 
made  animal  to  propagate  good  cattle  than  the  pure- 
bred shorthorn? — I  don't  believe  in  the  pure-bred  short- 
horn at  all.  If  the  herds  were  started  from  our  own 
Irish  bulls — some  of  the  bulls  I  have  seen  in  Limerick 
and  Tipperary — and  if  our  herd  books  were  founded 
from  these,  after  ten  years  we  would  have  a  better 
breed  of  cattle. 

14831.  Some  of  the  worst  specimens  of  bulls  I  have 
seen  in  Ireland  were  in  Cork  and  Limerick.  These  are 
the  bulls  that  were  being  used  by  the  Limerick  and 
Cork  dairy  farmers.  I  asked  these  men  whether  they 
were  using  such  bulls  as  I  saw,  and  they  said  "  yes." 
I  asked  them  why  they  used  them  in  preference  to  the 
shorthorn,  and  they  told  me  they  got  bigger  calves. 
I  asked  them  if  they  thought  they  would  improve  the 
breed  of  cattle  throughout  the  country  generally,  and 
they  said,  "  we  sell  our  stock  as  calves,  and  we  have 
no  interest  in  what  sort  of  animal  they  develop  into  "? 
— Quite  right;  but  I  still  maintain  that  if  we  were 
allowed  to  develop  our  own  breed  of  Irish  cattle  properly 
we  would  have  a  better  breed  of  cattle  than  the 
Department  has  succeeded  in  getting  for  us. 

14832.  Mr.  Campbell.— Still  you  tell  me  the  cattle 
are  better? — The  old  Irish  cattle,  and  these  are  the 
cattle  I  buy. 

14833.  Mr.  Wilson  pointed  out  certain  figures,  and 
you  attribute  the  increase  to  land  purchase? — Yes. 

14834.  Mr.  Wilson  also  read  about  the  increase  in 
the  value  of  the  animals  per  head? — Yes. 

14835.  That  would  show  that  the  cattle  were 
improving  in  quality? — ^I  maintain  that  they  are  not. 

14836.  You  heard  these  figures  read  out  by  Mr. 
Wilson  at  any  rate? — Yes. 

14837.  Either  the  cattle  are  improving  or  the  figures 
are  incorrect? — I  don't  mind  about  the  figures,  because 
I  could  have  brought  figures  to  prove  my  own 
argument ;  but  I  still  maintain  that  the  cattle  in  Ireland 
are  deteriorating  under  your  Department,  and  I  believe 
the  Department  has  been  a  complete  failure,  so  far  as 
the  farmers  of  Ireland  are  concerned 


14838.  That  is  a  sv\eeping  statement? — Yes.  I 
predict  that  within  ten  years,  if  the  people  of  Ireland 
get  the  management  of  their  own  affairs,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  present  day  will  not 
be  the  same  within  ten  years'  time.  Different  ideas 
and  different  feelings  and  sympathies  will  prevail. 

14839.  I  hope  it  will  improve? — I  am  no  politician. 
1  had  no  "  brush  "  with  your  Department,  and  I  know 
nothing  about  the  I.  A.  O.  S. 

14840.  Just  one  other  point.  You  say  these  bulls 
have  brought  in  abortion? — Yes. 

14841.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that  there  was 
more  abortion  in  Ireland  twenty-five  years  ago  than 
now? — I  would  not  say  that. 

14842.  We  had  evidence  of  that  kind? — Perhaps  in 
certain  districts. 

14843.  Would  you  be  surprised  at  any  rate  to  hear 
that? — I  know  nothing  about  other  counties. 

14844.  You  would  be  very  much  surprised  to  hear  it? 
— If  it  applied  to  my  own  countv  I  would  contradict 
it. 

14845.  You  would  be  surprised  to  hear  that  in  other 
counties  that  has  been  the  experience? — I  never 
saw  such  a  state  of  things  as  since  your  bulls  came  in. 
I  have  seen  whole  herds  wiped  out. 

14846.  In  other  counties  they  think  the  abortion  is 
less  than  it  was? — I  am  not  speaking  with  regard  to 
other  counties. 

14847.  I  want  you  to  know  that  is  the  case? — You 
have  been  telling  us  so  many  things,  through  the  Press 
and  otherwise,  that  we  don't  know  where  we  are.  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  you  addressing  the 
Limerick  Committee,  so  that  personally  I  have  nothing 
to  say  with  regard  to  you. 

14848.  I  want  you  to  know  this,  that  abortion  in 
cattle  is  not  so  rife  in  other  counties  as  it  was,  and 
the  other  counties  have  far  more  premium  bulls  than 
you  have.    You  are  in  North  Cork? — Yes. 

14849.  That  has  fewer  bulls  than  any  part  of  Ireland? 
— And  they  will  have  less.    Experience  teaches  us. 

14850.  You  believe  that  the  bull  carries  the  abortion? 
— Of  course,  I  am  not  an  expert. 

14851.  Be  logical.  The  bull,  vou  say,  has  spread 
it?--Yes. 

14852.  You  say  it  is  carried  with  the  bull.  Do  you 
think  that  fresh  bulls  that  were  never  used  are  likely 
to  carry  abortion? — I  have  had  experience  of  other  bulls 
since  I  did  away  with  the  shorthorn.  I  have  got  the 
Angus,  and  they  have  been  highly  satisfactory. 

14853.  Does  your  remark  with  regard  to  the  premium 
bull  apply  to  the  Black  Angus  bull  with  regard  to 
abortion? — No. 

14854.  The  Black  Angus  bull  does  not  bring  it?— I 
never  heard  any  complaint  about  the  Black  Angus  bull. 

14855.  Do  you  believe  that  the  Angus  bull  does  not 
carry  abortion  and  that  the  shorthorn  does? — I  am  not 
competent  to  speak  with  regard  to  the  Angus. 

14856.  The  Angus  bull  has  not  brought  it  to  you? — • 
No. 

14857.  And  the  shorthorn  has?— Yes. 

14858.  And  it  is  to  the  shorthorn  you  object? — Yes. 

14859.  Does  the  Angus  bull  improve  the  cattle? — I 
don't  know,  as  I  did  not  keep  the  calves. 

14860.  Did  you  keep  calves  from  the  shorthorn? — A 
few  of  them  that  I  thought  were  the  best. 

14861.  You  sold  the  others?— Yes. 

14862.  You  might  have  sold  the  best? — I  selected  the 
best.  I  felt  heartily  ashamed  when  anybody  asked  me 
about  those  calves  afterwards.  The  people  shook  their 
heads  at  them. 

14863.  Are  you  aware  that  abortion  in  cattle  is  as 
old  as  cattle  themselves?  Don't  you  know  that  in 
the  time  of  Job  the  cows  cast  their  calves.  Did  you 
ever  read  the  Book  of  Job? — No. 

14864.  You  will  find  that  he  was  troubled  in  that 
way? — I  never  saw  such  a  state  as  since  the  Depart- 
ment's bull  came  into  the  country.  I  can  give  you 
the  facts  and  figures. 

14865.  Unfortunately  abortion  has  been  prevalent  in 
many  places,  but  it  is  not  due  to  what  you  say? — It 
came  with  the  bulls  and  left  with  them. 

14866.  I  will  tell  you  another  curious  instance. 
Potato  disease  came  in  with  the  telegraph  poles,  and 
for  many  years  it  was  asserted  that  it  was  the  telegraph 
wires  that  brought  in  the  blight.  This  is  exactly  on  all- 
fours  with  your  argument? — It  is  wireless  telegraphy 
that  brought  in  the  Department,  and  I  hope  it  will  go 
out  iu  a  flash. 
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14867.  The  Chairman.— You  are  connected  with  the 
Land  and  Labour  Association? — Yes,  sir. 

14868.  What    division  are  you  in?— I   am   m  the 
Macroom  Rural  District. 

14869.  Is  there  a  scarcity  of  milk  in  your  district  for 
the  labouring  population?— There  is,  sir. 

14870.  Is  it  an  increasing  or  diminishing  scarcity?— 
Increasing. 

14871.  From  what  cause?— The  labourers  cannot  get 
milk  in  the  winter  time.  Any  one  of  them  that  is  not 
kept  by  the  farmer.  I  have  myself  five  young  children, 
and  since  last  January  I  could  only  get  a  pint  of  milk 
a  day  for  the  family. 

14872.  Where  do  you  get  it?— From  a  labouring  man 
half  a  mil°  away  who  has  got  a  cow  for  his  own  use,  a 
man  named  Mahony. 

14873.  Are  there  any  other  labourers  in  the  district 
who  cannot  get  milk  at  all?— Yes,  I  know  some  families 
where  the  children  have  to  live  without  milk.  I  know 
where  a  young  child  about  two  or  three  months  was  fed 
on  tea.  A  neighbour,  Mr.  Foley,  told  me  that  he 
aave  half  of  his  own  pint  of  milk  to  the  child,  and  the 
child  is  living  within  fifteen  yards  of  the  Lissarda 
creamery.  Some  years  ago  the  creamery  used  to  supply 
people  with  milk,  "but  they  gave  it  up. 

14874.  Why  did  they  give  it  up?— I  cannot  say. 
There  was  some  objection  raised  by  the  committee  or 
suppliers. 

14875.  Were  they  running  credit  with  their  customers 
and  were  the  debts  not  paid?— I  do  not  know._  If  the 
creamery  was  giving  credit  at  all  to  the  parties  they 
were  supplying  them  with  milk. 

14876.  It  was  not  that  that  led  up  to  the  withdrawal 
of  the  supply? — No.  I  do  not  know  the  reason.  It  is 
about  three  years  since  they  gave  up  supplying  the 
people. 

14877.  Does  the  labourer  who  supplies  you  supply 
other  labourers? — Yes,  one  or  two. 

14878.  Would  he  have  a  cow  all  the  year  round?— 
Yes.  She  would  be  dry  for  a  few  months.  He  would 
only  give  me  a  pint  a  day  to  oblige  m>.  Up  to  two 
days  ago  a  woman  who  has  a  dairy  stock  of  cows  agreed 
to  supply  me  with  a  pint  every  day,  and  she  would 
not  agree  to  give  me  a  quart.  Two  years  ago  I  was 
getting  five  pints  of  milk  in  the  day,  and  last  winter  I 
could  only  get  one.  I  live  in  a  cottage.  I  bought  a 
cow  in  October  for  my  children.  The  oldest  is  only 
seven  years.  I  kept  on  the  cow  until  January.  I  only 
gave  £3  7s.  6d.  for  her.  She  was  an  old  cow.  I  bought 
hay.  If  I  could  keep  the  cow  the  profit  of  her  milk 
would  be  more  than  her  keep.  I  have  an  acre  with 
a  cottage,  but  I  have  to  till  the  acre  every  year  because 
I  cannot  get  land  outside. 

14879.  It  is  in  order  to  grow  potatoes  and  other 
vegetables  for  your  family  that  you  till  the  plot? — Yes. 
I  reckon  that  the  profit  of  the  milk  alone  would  be  far 
more  than  the  keep  of  the  cow.  I  used  to  feed  the 
cow  on  the  roadside  for  part  of  the  day. 

14880.  What  work  do  you  do? — Shoemaking. 

14881.  You  have  a  plot  attached  to  your  cottage? — 
Yes. 

14882.  Would  it  be  possible  to  keep  a  Kerry  cow  on 
that  plot? — I  could  if  I  were  able  to  purchase  her. 
The  cabbage  I  would  grow  in  the  garden  would  be  a 
great  help  in  feeding  her. 

14883.  Did  you  sell  the  cow  you  bought  for  the 
£3  7s.  6d.?— Yes.    I  got  £3  10s.  for  her. 

14884.  You  made  2s.  6d.? — I  lost  that  in  taking  her 
to  the  fair.  If  I  got  money  at  a  reasonable  rate  of 
interest  I  could  pay  it  back  in  instalments.  I  cannot 
get  money  as  I  have  no  security. 

14885.  Do  you  think  that  the  labourers  would  be 
inclined  to  join  in  a  co-operative  society  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  them  to  get  money  at  a  reasonable  rate  of 
interest  to  purchase  cows? — I  think  so.  We  had  a 
meeting  of  the  Land  and  Labour  Association  two  nights 
ago,  and  the  secretary  introduced  the  question,  and 
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they  were  in  favour  of  it.  He  stated  that  if  the  well- 
to-do-farmers  in  the  locality  and  the  members  of  the 
Association  combined  together  and  pay  so  much  they 
could  establish  a  bank  and  advance  money  to  labourers, 
to  be  repaid  by  instalments.    That  was  his  idea. 

14886.  How  was  it  received? — It  was  approved  of. 
It  seems  he  got  a  letter  from  some  society  asking  if 
he  would  give  evidence  before  them. 

14887.  Are  there  labourers  in  your  district  keeping 
cows? — There  is  this  man  Mahony  and  a  man  named 
Finnegan  from  the  other  side  of  the  parish,  who  gave 
evidence  to-day.  I  saw  people  coming  two  and  a  half 
miles  from  the  adjoining  parish  to  his  place  for  milk. 

14888.  Have  the  farmers  cows  giving  milk  at  the 
present  time? — They  are  supplying  creameries. 

14889.  Would  you  regard  it  as  a  distinct  advantage 
if  the  creameries  were  obliged  to  sell  milk  to  you  and 
any  person  who  would  require  it? — I  think  the  people 
would  be  very  pleased  to  get  it  at  a  penny  a  pint,  or 
even  more.  I  travel  three  miles  if  I  got  three  pints 
or  a  quart  of  milk  a  day. 

14890.  You  regard  it  as  an  essential  food  for  the 
growth  of  your  children? — They  are  pining  away  for 
the  want  of  it. 

14891.  Lady  Eveeard. — Do  you  keep  a  goat? — I 
have  one  at  present,  but  she  went  off  milk  over  six 
months  ago. 

14892.  When  will  she  kid?— About  April. 

14893.  Surely  if  you  had  a  goat  of  the  new  breed 
you  would  be  very  much  better  off,  because  she  would 
kid  any  time  of  the  year.  We  have  had  evidence  that 
the  progeny  of  the  Toggenburgs  or  the  Anglo-Nubian 
kid  at  all  times  of  the  year? — I  know  nothing  about 
them.  If  you  keep  a  goat  or  two  in  the  plot  you  could 
not  grow  cabbages. 

14894.  You  could  tether  her? — Yes.  I  was  reckoning 
that  the  milk  of  the  cow  would  be  more  profitable  to 
the  labourer. 

14895.  The  Chairman. — Is  there  any  other  view  that 
you  would  like  to  put  before  the  Commission? — The 
only  suggestion  I  would  make  is  that  if  the  cow 
would  be  supplied  to  the  labourers,  that  there  should 
be  an  extra  acre  given  with  the  cottage,  and  the  whole 
thing  included  in  the  one  grant.  With  the  help  of  two 
acres  the  labourer  could  very  well  keep  a  cow  with 
scarcely  any  expense.  One  acre  is  no  use  to  some  when 
they  have  to  till  it  from  year  to  year. 

14896.  Is  it  possible  to  get  the  grazing  of  a  cow  on 
the  farms  around? — There  is  no  possible  chance  of 
getting  it  at  all.  I  tried  to  get  it  and  I  could  not  get  it. 
I  got  it  once  for  a  few  months,  but  it  was  a  great 
compliment  along  with  paying.  The  farmer  simply 
obliged  me  for  the  time.  I  could  not  keep  the  cow  on 
the  road  as  she  was  wild.  I  do  not  think  the  farmer 
would  give  grazing.  They  won't  give  the  new  milk, 
but  they  will  give  a  few  pints  of  separated  milk,  sir,  if 
you  asked  them. 

14897.  What  value  do  they  set  on  the  separated  milk? 
— They  use  it  for  feeding  pigs  and  calves. 

1489S.  Is  it  used  as  a  food  for  children? — No.  I  gave 
it  last  year  to  my  children  and  it  did  not  agree  with 
them,  and  I  would  not  give  it  to  them  any  more. 

14899.  Is  it  agreeable  to  drink? — I  would  not  care 
to  drink  it  myself.  I  would  prefer  drinking  water.  It 
would  do  for  baking  bread. 

14900.  That  is  the  only  purpose  you  think  it  is  useful 
for?— Yes. 

14901.  Lady  Everard. — Would  you  be  surprised  to 
know  that  it  is  quite  as  good  as  new  milk,  except  in 
one  particular — that  is  the  absence  of  fat.  If  you  add 
fat  to  the  separated  milk  it  makes  it  as  good  as  new 
milk? — I  would  be  surprised  to  hear  it.  I  was  giving 
it  to  my  children  for  about  a  month  last  year  when  I 
could  not  get  any  new  milk,  and  I  had  to  stop  it.  I 
reckon  it  did  not  agree  with  the  children. 

14902.  The  Chairman. — That  is  the  only  view  you 
wish  to  put  before  the  Commission?  —That  is  all,  sir. 


Mr.  Michael  Howard,  d.c,  examined. 


14903.  The  Chairman.— You  are  a  member  of  the 
Rural  District  Council  of  Millstreet? — Yes,  sir. 

14904.  Is  the  Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order  put  into 
operation  by  your  Council? — Yes,  quite  recently.  It 
is  not  in  working  order  at  present. 

14905.  Wliat  arrangements  have  you  made  for  put- 
ting it  into  operation?— I  don't  know  yet.      It  was 


only  at  one  of  the  last  meetings  that  a  veterinary  in- 
spector was  appointed. 

14906.  Is  there  a  scarcity  of  milk  for  the  working 
population  in  your  district?— Yes,  more  especially  in 
the  winter  time,  because  there  is  little  or  no  winter 
dairying  carried  on.  It  is  in  the  winter  time  labourers 
suffer  most. 
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1-1907.  How  far  are  tlio  creameries  responsible  for 
the  scarcity? — I  think  they  are  responsible  more  or 
less  in  a  way.  Farmers  don't  care  to  sell  small  quan- 
tities of  milk  to  the  labourers.  Other  things  have 
changed  with  regard  to  the  supply  of  milk  in  the 
district. 

14908.  What  are  these?— The  labourer  is  not  work- 
ing vfith  the  farmer. 

14909.  You  think  that  the  fact  that  the  labourer  has 
got  an  independent  home  has  in  some  degree  alienated 
the  relations  between  the  farmer  and  the  labourer? — 
It  has  altered  the  agreement  as  between  the  farmer 
and  labourer.  For  instance,  my  father  used  to  em- 
ploy labourers  and  have  them  in  his  own  house  and  in 
the  winter  months  he  would  give  the  grass  of  a  cow 
free  to  the  labourers  for  five  or  six  months.  There  is 
no  such  thing  now. 

14910.  Even  if  the  labourer  were  working  on  the  farm 
would  he  not  get  the  same  privilege  now  as  he  did 
before? — He  would.  I  certainly  say  he  would.  I  am 
a  farmer,  and  I  would  be  very  glad  to  give  that 
facility  to  a  labourer  in  the  morning. 

14911.  The  fact  that  he  was  living  in  a  cottage  of 
his  own  rather  than  in  your  cottage  would  not  alter 
your  treatment  of  him? — In  Millstreet,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  farmers  do  the  same. 

14912.  So  you  don't  think  the  introduction  of  the 
Labourers  Acts  has  in  any  way  been  responsible  for 
the  diminished  supply  of  milk  from  the  farmer  to 
the  labourer? — Not  in  my  district.  The  old  agreements 
are  done  away  with,  and  the  labourer  is  not  so  much 
tied  up  with  the  farmer  as  in  old  times.  He  sells  hi? 
labour  in  the  highest  market,  and  he  is  more  or  less 
independent,  I  would  say. 

14913.  Do  any  of  the  labourers  in  the  Millstreet 
Union  keep  cows  on  their  plots? — They  used  to  at  the 
beginning,  but  they  had  to  give  them  up  because  the 
plots  would  not  keep  them. 

14914.  Did  they  make  an  effort  to  grow  cabbage 
and  roots  for  the  winter  feeding  of  the  cows  when  they 
had  them  on  the  plot? — They  depended  more  on  hay. 

14915.  That  is  a  very  poor  feeding  for  a  milch  cow 
in  the  winter  season? — Yes,  but  that  is  what  they  used 
to  give  them. 

14916.  Are  you  engaged  in  the  dairy  business? — 
Yes. 

14917.  Do  you  send  milk  to  the  creamery? — Not 
now.  I  stopped  twelve  months  ago.  I  use  a  separator 
and  make  butter. 

14918.  Buttermilk  is  not  available  so  much  as  it 
was? — No. 

14919.  Is  there  any  sale  or  demand  for  separated 
milk  from  the  creameries? — No,  the  farmers  take  it 
back. 

14920.  And  none  of  it  is  sold  at  the  creamery? — 
No.  ^ 

14921.  Is  there  any  creamery  in  close  proximity  to 
your  residence ?— There  is  one"  within  three  and'  an- 
other within  five  miles. 

14922.  Do  you  know  if  the  creameries  have  ever 
sold  milk  to  labourers  if  they  required  it?— I  don't 
know.    The  labourers  don't  go  for  it. 

1492.3.  If  they  asked  for  it  would  the  creameries 
supply  them  if  they  brought  money?— I  daresay  if  they 
went  they  would  get  the  milk,  but  thev  don't.  It  is 
not  the  custom  of  the  place. 

14924.  Though  the  labourer  may  be  resident  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  creamerv? — I  never  knew 
of  them  getting  milk  at  the  creamery. 

14925.  Do  you  go  in  for  winter  dairying?— I  found 
it  does  not  pay. 

14926.  You  have  abandoned  sending  milk  to  the 
creamery  and  making  butter  at  home?— Yes. 

14927.  Is  the  buttermilk  available  for  sale,  or  do 
you  u?.3  it  yourself?— We  give  it  to  the  workingmen 
and  use  it  ourselves.  It  is  never  fed  to  calves  or 
pigs. 

14928.  What  is  your  opinion  as  regards  the  milk- 
producing  quality  of  the  cow  of  the  present  day— is 
she  as  good  a  dairy  servant  as  the  cow  of  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago?— She  is  not  as  good,  in  mv  opinion. 
I  remember  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  niy  father 
used  to  keep  thirty  cows,  and  there  was  no  'breed  of 
the  shorthorn  herd. 

14929.  No  cross  of  the  shorthorn  breed?- No,  but 
the  old  common  cow,  which  was  much  better. 

14930.  Do  you  keep  milk  records? — No,  sir. 

14931.  You  only  form  an  opinion  from 'general  ob- 
seryation  of  the  yield  of  milk  during  the  lactation 
period?— That  is  the  way,  sir. 
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14932.  Have  you  any  means  of  comparing  the  quan- 
titj-  of  milk  produced  by  the  cows  kept  in  your  father's 
time  and  these  kept  in  your  own? — No. 

14933.  But  you  have  the  general  belief  that  the  cow 
of  to-day  is  a  less  profitable  dairy  servant  than  the. 
cow  of  that  time?- — That  is  my  opinion. 

14934.  Is  there  any  trace  of  the  animal  that  was 
known  as  the  old  Irish  cow  to  be  found  now? — I 
think  not. 

14935.  How  long  ago  is  it  since  you  have  seen 
animals  with  the  characteristics  of  the  old  Irish  cow? 
— I  suppose  about  thirty  years  ago. 

14936.  Were  they  a  Kerry  breed?— No. 

14937.  You  have  no  recollection  of  the  introduction 
of  Dutch  dairying  cows  into  this  district  about  twenty- 
five  years  ago? — I  have  not. 

14938.  What  about  the  price  of  cows— has  it  in- 
creased or  diminished? — It  has  increased,  more  espe- 
cially for  milch  cows. 

14939.  What  is  the  price  of  the  best  milch  cow? — 
To-day  in  the  fair  there  was  no  sale  for  milch  cows 
or  in-calf  heifers.  They  were  never  worse.  There 
was  no  sale  for  them. 

14940.  Are  there  any  cows  exported  to  England  from 
this  district?— Yes. 

14941.  I  suppose  the  dislocation  of  traffic  on  the 
English  railway  systems  would  have  something  to  do 
with  tlio  drop  in  the  prices? — There  is  a  tendency  that 
way. 

14942.  Do  you  use  a  pure  shorthorn  bull? — Never  a 
pure  sliorthorn  bull. 

14943.  Have  you  any  experience  of  the  use  of  pure 
shorthorn  bulls? — I  saw  my  neighbours  around  find  it 
hard  to  rear  calves  from  them.  The  pure-bred  ani- 
mals don't  milk  so  well. 

14944.  The  calves  are  delicate? — Yes. 

14945.  What  sort  of  bull  do  you  use  with  your  own 
dairy  herd? — A  shorthorn,  but  far  out. 

14946.  A  cross-bred  shorthorn? — Yes. 

14947.  Did  you  breed  him  yourself  or  buy  him? — 
I  buy  one  every  year  at  Mallow.  They  are  big  cattle ; 
they  are  not  so  good-looking  as  the  pure  shorthorn, 
but  they  are  healthy  cattle. 

14948.  What  price  do  you  pay  for  a  bull  at  twelve 
or  fifteen  months? — £12  to  £14.  I  keep  it  for  one 
year  and  sell  it,  except  this  year,  when  I  kept  him  for 
a  second  year. 

14949.  Do  you  ever  breed  the  heifers  produced  by 
your  dairy  cows? — We  do. 

14950.  And  are  the  cows  you  keep  better  or  worse 
than  those  you  buy? — They  are  better. 

14951.  Do  you  select  the  produce  of  the  deep-milking 
cow  to  keep  the  heifer? — We  do. 

14952.  Do  you  take  any  precautions  as  to  whether 
or  not  in  buying  the  bull  that  it  comes  from  a  milk- 
yielding  strain? — We  don't  ask  these  questions  be- 
cause we  don't  know  whether  the  people  who  would 
be  selling  the  bull  would  be  telling  us  the  truth  or 
not. 

14953.  Are  there  any  premium  bulls  in  your  locality? 
— Yes;  there  is  one  about  four  miles  from  Millstreet. 
A  gentleman  named  Mr.  Moloney  has  one. 

14954.  Is  it  a  pure-bred  shorthorn? — Yes. 

14955.  But  he  is  not  the  first  of  the  type  that  has 
been  brought  in? — -No,  sir.  Mr.  O'Callaghan  of  Mill- 
street  also  had  one,  and  he  was  availed  of  by  the 
people,  but  I  don't  know  the  result. 

14956.  How  far  would  it  be  helpful  if  the  creameries 
were  compelled  to  sell  milk  to  people  requiring  it? — I 
think  it  would  go  a  long  way,  but  the  idea  of  the 
labourers  of  the  district  I  live  in  is  that  they  would 
prefer  a  Kerry  cow,  and  try  and  manage  to  keep  it. 
The  great  majority  of  the  farmers  would  give  the 
stand  of  the  cow  for  the  six  months  of  winter,  and 
perhaps  all  the  year  round.  I  certainly  would  do  it 
myself. 

14957.  Do  you  think  if  every  labourer  was  able  to 
provide  himself  with  a  cow,  he  would  be  able  to  pro- 
cure grazing  for  that  cow  for  the  year? — The  great 
majoritv  would — at  least  fifty  per  cent. 

14958.  In  your  district?— Yes. 

14959.  Wherever  the  labourers  keep  cows,  do  ihey 
sell  the  surplus  milk  retail  or  send  it  to  the  crea- 
meries?— They  would  sell  it  to  their  labourers  who 
would  be  wanting  it. 

14960.  Mr.  Wilson. — You   are  a   practical  farmer 
engaged  in  the  cow-keeping  business? — Yes. 

14961.  And  you  used  to  be  in  the  habit  of  sending 
milk  to  the  creamery? — Yes. 
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14962.  Was  that  a  proprietary  or  a  co-operative 
creamery? — It  belonged  to  the  farmers  of  the  locality, 
myself  included. 

14963.  A  co-operative  creamery? — Yes. 

14964.  And  you  gave  up  sending  in  your  milk?' — 
Yes,  because  it  was  too  far  away.  That  was  the  prin- 
cipal reason  why  I  gave  it  up. 

14965.  How  long  were  you  sending  milk  to  the 
creamery? — Fifteen  or  sixteen  years. 

14966!'  While  you  were  sending  that  milk— during 
all  these  years— was  there  any  difficulty  in  supplying 
the  labouring  men  on  your  farm  with  milk? — No,  we 
never  see  the  labourers  short. 

14967.  So  that  the  creamery  system  did  not  prevent 
your  labourers  from  getting  milk? — It  did  not,  but, 
of  course,  I  am  speaking  of  my  own  experience.  I 
know  very  well  that  the  people  who  are  supplying 
milk  to  a'  creamery  try  to  send  in  as  much  as  they 
can  to  make  their  cheque  big. 

14968.  Supposing  the  labouring  man  asks  for  his 
pint  or  two  pints  of  milk,  does  he  not  pay  a  better 
price  for  it  than  the  creamery  gives? — The  labouring 
man  never  paid  me  any  money  for  milk. 

14969.  So  that  the  condition  that  you  refer  to  is  the 
older  condition,  where  the  labouring  man  would  get 
milk  free? — Yes.  We  are  not  bound  to  give  it,  but 
we  do  give  it. 

14970.  No  money  changes  hands? — No. 

14971.  The  new  system  which  is  growing  up  is  one 
whereby  the  labourer  is  more  or  less  independent  of 
the  farmer,  and  if  he  wants  milk  he  has  to  buy  it? — 
Yes. 

14972.  We  have  had  a  great  volume  of  evidence  sub- 
mitted to  us  that  the  labouring  man  feels  the  shortage 
of  milk  and  finds  it  difficult  to  buy  it? — That  is  so. 

1497.3.  I  want  to  know  from  you  what  that  diffi- 
culty is.  Suijposiug  a  labouring  man,  or  any  other  man 
in  the  neighbourhood,  comes  up  and  asks  you  for  a  pint 
of  milk  and  has  money  to  pay  for  it,  would  you  supply 
him? — I  don't  think  I  would  sell  it.    I  would  not 


break  up  my  supply  by  giving  out  a  few  pints.  I 
would  rather  give  it  for  nothing  than  sell  it  in  penny- 
worths or  twopenny-worths. 

14974.  It  is  simply  because  of  the  smallness  of  the 
demand  and  the  annovance  of  keeping  petty  accounts? 
—That  is  it. 

14975.  It  would  be  too  much  trouble? — Yes,  and  it 
would  not  bo  worth  it. 

14976.  Consequently,  if  that  condition  be  a  common 
one  throughout  the  country,  it  has  occurred  to  sonre 
of  us  that  the  answer  would  be  to  get  these  labourers 
in  the  neighbourhood  who  are  not  getting  free  milk 
and  who  find  it  is  impossible  to  buy  in  pennyworths, 
to  bulk  their  demand  together  in  groups  and  to  go  to 
the  farmer,  not  for  a  pennyworth  but  for  two  or  three 
gallons.  Would  you  like  to  cater  for  that  demand? — 
No.  I  would  rather  not  sell  a  gallon  or  two  gallons  or 
three  galloas,  unless  I  got  rid  of  all  of  it,  because  you 
get  just  as  much  trouble.    I  would  not  care  to  do  it. 

14977.  Why,  seeing  that  you  would  get  a  larger 
price  per  gallon  for  the  milk  sold  in  that  way  than  by 
sending  it  to  the  creamery? — I  don't  think  it  would 
be  worth  the  trouble.  I  would  not  bother  with  it. 
Supposing  I  had  twenty  gallons  in  the  day  and  they 
came  to  me  for  two  gallons,  I  would  not  care  about  it 
because  I  would  get  as  much  trouble  as  in  the  case  of 
the  twenty  gallons,  and  it  is  only  a  matter  of  a  few 
pence  a  day.  What  the  labourers  of  my  district  want 
is  the  Kerry  cow.  They  say  if  they  could  get  a  loan 
from  the  Department  to  buy  a  cow  that  it  would  be 
a  great  advantage  to  them. 

14978.  Do  you  approve  of  that? — Yes.  I  certainly 
think  that  fifty  per  cent.,  or  sixty  per  cent.,  of  the 
farmers  in  the  locality  would  give  them  the  stand  of 
the  cow  for  tire  winter. 

14979.  So  that  you  would  not  see  any  serious  diffi- 
culty in  carrying  out  the  suggestion  which  has  been 
made  here  during  our  visit,  that  the  labouring  men 
should  be  supplied  by  Government  with  a  cow  and  with 
sufficient  land  to  keep  her? — I  would  like  to  see  the 
labourer  having  a  cow. 


Sir  Richard  Barter  examined. 


14980.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  keep  milk  records, 
Sir  Richard?— Yes. 

14981.  Since  when?— Since  1883,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  period  when  I  was  ill. 

14982.  What  do  the  records  show;  is  the  cow  of 
to-day  as  good  a  dairy  servant  as  the  cow  of  thirty 
years  ago? — I  think  there  is  too  much  shorthorn  for 
milk. 

14983.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  give  us  some 
figures  to  show  what  the  yield  of  your  herd  was 
twentj'  years  ago,  ten  years  ago,  and  what  it  is  to-day? 
— I  brought  in  the  books  containing  the  records.  I 
began  keeping  records  in  1883  of  63  cows  for  ten 
months.  I  close  the  record  always  at  ten  months. 
My  average  was  540  gallons. 

14984.  What  period  are  you  dealing  with? — 1883. 

14985.  Go  on  another  decade? — In  1885  I  got  the 
average  up  to  701  gallons  by  selection.  I  weeded  out 
the  bad  milkers.  I  had  only  47  cows  milking  then, 
and  I  got  up  the  average  to  701  gallons,  and  I  have 
kept  it  near  that  ever  since. 

14986.  Has  there  been  an  increase  since? — No,  I 
cannot  got  the  average  beyond  700  gallons. 

14987.  You  have  individual  cows  that  would  give 
more  than  700  gallons?— Yes ;  one  1,100  or  1,200.  I 
was  honorary  secretary  of  the  Munster  Dairy  School, 
and  they  beat  me  by  about  twenty  gallons  in  their 
average  yield. 

14988.  So  you  would  regard  700  gallons  as  the 
highest  average  that  might  be  expected  in  County 
Cork? — Yes,  for  ten  months  and  a  cow  in  calf.  An- 
other interesting  fact  I  found  out  was  that  cows  calv- 
ing in  December  and  January  give  more  milk  than 
cows  calving  in  any  other  month  of  the  year. 

14989.  I  may  tell  you  that  that  is  not  a  fact  that 
is  generally  known,  and  we  had  a  gentleman  here  in 
the  forenoon  who  is  a  practical  dairy  farmer  and  he 
had  no  idea  that  that  condition  of  things  prevailed? — 
Had  he  a  book,  though? 

14990.  No.  He  seemed  to  think  that  it  was  rather 
a  peculiar  idea  to  put  forward? — I  can  prove  it. 

14991.  I  am  quite  with  you,  but  I  want  to  point 
out  to  you  that  I  think  the  fact  is  by  no  means  uni- 
versally known.    At  the  present  time  are  you  keeping 


up  your  standard? —  I  dropped  the  records  for  some 
years,  and  I  have  been  getting  up  the  average  again. 
The  curious  thing  I  found  when  I  started  again  the 
average  had  gone  back  to  the  old  bad  standard,  though 
my  standard  was  the  same  all  the  time. 

14992.  During  that  period,  elimination  of  the  poor 
milking  cows  was  not  carried  on  in  the  same  way? — 
The  steward  dropped  the  book,  not  keeping  the  records. 

14993.  With  the  result  that  the  man  in  charge  of 
your  herd  failed  to  appreciate  the  cows  that  were  good 
milkers  and  those  that  were  bad?— Yes,  because  a 
cow  often  gives  three  or  four  or  five  gallons  after 
calving,  and  perhaps  she  would  not  be  a  great  milker. 

14994.  I  quite  understand.  People  often  think  that 
the  cow  that  gives  a  big  flow  for  a  limited  period  is 
the  best  milker? — Yes.  You  see  a  record  in  this  book 
of  every  month. 

14995.  You  made  tests  of  butter  fat? — Yes,  about 
three  times  in  the  season. 

14996.  So  far  as  the  quality  of  milk  is  concerned, 
has  there  been  any  variation  since  you  began  to  make 
the  tests?— Yes. 

14997.  What  class  of  cows  do  you  keep? — Half-bred 
shorthorn  and  Kerries. 

14998.  Have  you  any  experience  of  the  Dutch  cows? 
^ — They  give  a  large  quantity  of  milk,  but  of  a  poor 
quality.  I  don't  think  they  would  reach  the  thi-ee  per 
cent,  standard.  As  to  the  standard,  I  don't  think  if 
a  cow  is  holding  her  milk  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  hours 
she  will  give  the  standard,  and  the  Normandy  jjeople 
realise  that,  because  they  milk  three  times  a  day. 

14999.  The  unnatural  milking  period  is  responsible 
for  the  reduction  of  the  butter  fat,  when  the  period 
exceeds  ten  or  twelve  hours? — Yes.  It  is  hard  with 
people,  as  cows  are  milked  at  present,  to  keep  up 
the  standard.  I  think  the  two  milkings  should  be  put 
together  for  a  test. 

15000.  You  think  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  person 
who  sells  milk  directly  as  it  comes  from  the  cow 
without  any  interference,  may  be  liable  to  prosecu- 
tion?— The  Superintendent  of  a  very  large  institution 
in  Cork  told  me  himself  that  he  had  several  cows  that 
he  could  be  prosecuted  for,  as  the  percentage  of  fat 
came  below  the  legal  standard. 
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15001.  You  find  that  there  is  a  great  diversity  of 
butter  fat  in  different  cows? — Yes.  I  am  of  opinion 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  breeding,  and  not  feeding. 

15002.  You  don't  believe  that  high  feeding  would 
improve  the  quality  of  the  milk? — Not  perceptibly. 
Sir  John  Speer,  near  Glasgow,  made  extensive  experi- 
ments for  the  Government,  and  he  found  he  could  not 
raise  the  quality. 

15003.  No  matter  how  highly  he  fed  the  ccws?— 
Yes,  provided  the  cow  was  in  fair  condition,  and  he 
made  a  test  of  three  hundred  cows. 

15004.  Are  the  dairy  farmers  of  Cork  scientific  and 
good  feeders? — I  don't  think  scientific. 

15005.  Do  they  endeavour  to  increase  the  quantity? 
—They  are  thoroughly  up  to  that.  The  great  tendency 
of  the' later  years  is  to  corn  feed  at  home. 

15006.  Do"  you  think  that  that  is  as  good  and  as 
economic  a  use  as  they  can  put  the  corn  to? — 1  am 
Chairman  of  a  local  railway  company,  and  the  carriage 
of  corn  to  Cork  has  fallen  off,  it  being  fed  at  home. 

15007.  And  you  attribute  that  to  the  fact  that  the 
corn  is  fed  to  the  stock  at  home? — Yes,  the  pigs  and 
cattle. 

15008.  Do  you  think  it  possible  to  grade  up  the 
milk-producing  qualities  of  the  dairy  licrds  in  the 
country  by  the  introduction  of  sires  from  a  milk-pro- 
ducing strain? — I  think  so;  certainly. 

15009.  Do  you  keep  pure-bred  shorthorns?- — Yes, 
but  I  don't  find  them  much  good.  They  are  about 
equal  to  the  Aberdeens  as  milk-producers. 

15010.  Neither  the  Aberdeen  nor  the  pure-bred 
shorthorn  would  come  up  to  the  ordinary  shorthorn 
cow? — Not  up  to  the  produce  of  the  ordinary  Limerick 
bull. 

15011.  Would  you  prefer  a  bull  of  that  breed? — 
Privately,  I  would;  but  I  have  always  advocated  the 
keeping  of  pure-bred  stock,  because  you  can  keep  a 
better  check. 

15012.  What  influence  do  you  think  the  use  of  the 
cross-bred  bull  has  on  the  stock  of  the  country? — I 
think  the  stock  are  hardier.  We  leave  out  our  cattle 
in  the  winter  here,  and  I  think  it  stands  better. 

15013.  Y'ou  don't  send  anv  milk  to  a  creamery? — 
No. 

15014.  You  go  in   for   butter-making  at  Lome? — I 
sell  it  all  new.    I  send  some  to  Dublin 

15015.  All  the  year  round? — Yes.    One  time  I  was 
sending  100  gallons  a  day  to  Dublin. 

15016.  Do  you  sell  any  in  Cork  city? — Very  little; 
to  fancy  customers  only. 

15017.  You  are  within  easy  reach  of  Cork  city? — I 
sell  a  lot  of  milk  in  my  own  neighbourhood  to  gentle 
and  simple. 

15018.  Is  there  any  milk  depot  in  Blarney? — No. 

15019.  Where  do  the  factory  operatives   get  their 
supply  from? — From  local  farmers. 

15020.  Do  thev  send  any  gigs  in? — Yes. 

15021.  What  price  is  paid  for  it  locally?— 8d.  to  lOd. 
a  gallon. 

15022.  All  the  year  round? — Yes. 

15023.  And  there  is  always  a  sufficient  supply  for 
the  needs  of  the  place? — Yes.  If  you  go  a  bit  west 
there  is  a  great  scarcity— in  the  Macroom  direction. 

15024.  Is  it  due  in  any  way  to  the  introduction  of 
the  creameries? — The  farmers  don't  care  to  sell  penny- 
worths, but  they  are  quite  prepared  to  sell  if  they  get 
a  demand,  because  I  have  been  carrying  out  an  in- 
teresting experiment  at  three  of  the  National  Schools — 
giving  milk  to  the  little  children — and  I  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  getting  milk  for  that  purpose  at  8d.  a  gallon. 
The  farmers  are  sure  of  their  money. 

15025.  You  think  that  would  be  a  beneficial  scheme- 
supplying  the  schools? — I  think  it  would  be  highly  bene- 
ficial. I  hope  next  year  to  elaborate  it.  I  am  pro- 
viding for  fifty  children  now. 

15026.  That  is  a  pliilanthropic  effort? — I  am  trying 
to  do  a  bit  of  good. 

15027.  Is  there  any  charge  made  to  the  parents  of 
the  school  children? — No.  The  Parish  Priest  objects 
to  anything  like  charity,  and  we  only  give  it  in  case 
of  necessity. 

15028.  Who  is  the  judge  of  necessity? — The  curate 
and  the  teacher. 

15029.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Department's  new  scheme  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
dairy  bulls? — Y'es;  1  think  it  is  a  very  good  scheme.  I 
was  ojie  of  the  advocates  of  It. 

15030.  Have  you  any  cows  registered? — Yes,  and  I 
have  got  a  lot  of  friends  to  register,  I  got  one  friend 
in  Crosshaven  to  put  in  ten  cows. 
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15031.  Is  the  scheme  being  patronised? — Not  very 
much. 

15032.  Why?— I  think  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  about  keeping  the  records,  and  they  shirk  that. 

15033.  Is  that  the  main  objection? — I  think  it  is  one 
of  the  objections. 

15034.  What  do  you  think  about  the  occupants  of 
cottages  getting  Kerry  cows? — I  breed  and  deal  a 
good  deal  in  Kerry  cows,  and  I  don't  think  I  should 
answer. 

15035.  I  don't  specify  any  particular  breed.  Is  it 
possible  for  the  occupants  of  labourers'  cottages  to 
feed  and  keep  a  cow? — Not  unless  a  couple  combine. 
I  don't  see  how  they  could  keep  the  cow  otherwise. 

15036.  Would  it  be  at  all  possible  for  the  occupants 
of  the  cottages  to  keep  cows  on  their  plot? — There  is 
one  man  that  is  keeping  a  cow,  but  two  others  have 
joined,  and  they  graze  the  cow  about. 

15037.  Is  it  a  Kerry  cow? — No,  an  ordinary  cow- 
about  a  ,£'12  or  £'14  cow. 

15038.  Is  the  surplus  milk  of  that  cow  sold  to  the 
neighbourhood  ? — Y'^es. 

15039.  Is  it  sufficient  to  keep  them  in  milk? — Not 
nearly.    There  are  some  small  farmers. 

15040.  Are  there  any  other  occupants  of  cottages 
who  are  in  a  financial  position  to  enable  them  to  pur- 
chase a  cow? — 1  don't  think  so. 

15041.  Is  that  mainly  the  reason  why  a  larger  number 
are  not  keeping  them? — The  cottages  are  only  built 
a  few  years. 

15042.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  organise 
a  body  of  labourers  in  a  district  either  for  the  purpose 
of  starting  a  society  whereby  it  might  be  possible  to 
get  money  from  a  bank  at  a  cheap  rate  of  interest,  or 
to  guarantee  a  fixed  demand  to  a  dairy-farmer  in  the 
district  for  a  given  quantity  of  milk  if  sent  in  to  them? 
— I  think  there  ought  to  be  milk  clubs  in  every  district. 

15043.  Would  you  place  these  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Local  Authority,  or  under  what  supervision? — 
I  tliink  unless  they  got  someone  to  advise  them  at 
first  they  would  not  do. 

15044.  Have  you  thought  of  any  machinery  whereby 
that  could  be  done? — No;  I  only  thought  of  the 
principle. 

15045.  Y'ou  did  not  go  into  details? — No.  As  fai  as 
I  can  find  out,  where  the  great  difficulty  exists  is  in 
isolated  cottages  in  the  country.  I  don't  tliink  there 
is  any  trouble  about  the  villages. 

15046.  Some  scheme  could  be  adopted  for  the 
villages,  but  for  the  scattered  cottages  in  thinly-popu- 
lated rural  districts  great  difficulty  arises? — Yes. 
There  is  a  big  area  between  my  place  and  Macroom, 
and  I  think  there  is  a  great  difficulty  there.  I  think 
there  is  too  much  black  tea  and  white  bread  taken  by 
the  people.  Children  under  twelve  months  old  get 
black  tea  and  white  bread.  Y'^ou  cannot  develop  a 
healthy  population  unless  you  have  healthy  children. 
I  want  to  direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  Dorset 
horn  sheep  give  winter  milk.  They  are  very  heavy 
milkers  as  a  rule.  Some  people  object  to  goats,  and 
I  was  thinking  whether  sheep  could  be  got  instead. 
My  father  lived  for  seven  or  eight  months  in  the  year 
on  sheep's  milk — he  used  to  take  a  bowl  of  sheep's 
milk  for  breakfast. 

15047.  Is  it  agreeable  to  the  taste? — Very  nice; 
nicer  than  goat's  milk. 

15048.  Lady  Everakd. — How  mucli  do  they  give? — 
I  tested  one  the  other  day,  and  she  did  not  give  much 
over  a  pint  and  a  half.  If  you  get  a  Dorset  horn 
sheep  and  lamb,  and  sell  the  lamb  at  six  weeks,  and 
milk  the  sheep,  you  get  over  a  very  critical  period  for 
young  children. 

15049.  Would  it  destroy  the  sheep's  milk  to  allow 
tlie  lamb  on  it  for  six  weeks? — No.  That  is  what  I 
used  to  do.  We  used  to  sell  the  lamb  off  at  six 
weeks,  and  a  pair  of  sheep  used  to  give  ample  milk 
for  a  big  bowl  for  my  father's  breakfast. 

15050.  Can  you  make  butter  of  sheep's  milk? — I 
think  so.  It  is  very  sweet  and  stands  keeping,  which 
goat's  milk  does  not.  You  can  milk  a  goat  frequently, 
and  it  does  not  interfere  with  her  yield. 

15051.  Would  you  milk  a  sheep  twice  a  day? — Yes, 
or  three  times. 

15052.  Is  the  Dorset  horn  the  only  breed  you  recom- 
mend?— You  can  get  them  to  lamb  at  any  time. 
There  is  another  matter  that  I  would  like  to  direct 
your  attention  to — that  is  the  scutcheon  on  the  cow, 
bulls,  and  calves.  I  watched  it  for  twenty  years,  and 
with  a  few  other  points  taken  into  consideration,  you 
will  be  able  to  prove  whether  a  cow  is  going  to  be  a  good 
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milker.  You  can  tell  it  distinctly'  on  the  bull  I  have 
two  books  published  with  full  illustrations  and  a 
description  of  the  whole  thing. 

15053.  Have  you  obtained  absolute  proof  that  these 
are  reliable  indications  of  the  milk-yielding  properties 
of  the  cow? — Yes;  in  over  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  cases. 
My  steward  has  been  with  me  over  forty  years,  and  he 
would  not  buy  a  cow  unless  she  had  the  mark. 

15054.  No  matter  what  her  conformation  might  he? 
— Yes. 

15055.  Is  this  an  indication  that  everyone  can  under- 
stand?— It  is  very  simple. 

15056.  Do  you  like  a  sharp-shouldered  cow  as  a 
dairy  cow? — You  must  have  a  deep  shoulder  and  a 
deep  pelvis.  You  must  take  all  the  things  together 
into  consideration.  You  were  asking  about  scientific 
feeding.  I  don't  think  sufficient  stress  is  laid  on  that. 
I  think  the  albuminoid  ration  should  be  closely  fol- 
loA\ed. 

15057.  Iliat  is  not  clearly  understood  by  farmers 
generally  ? — No. 

15058.  You  would  suggest  that  useful  information 
should  be  disseminated.  Do  you  think  lectures  on  the 
subject  would  be  useful? — Practical  experiments  on 
feeding  would  be  useful. 

15059.  You  think  the  constituents  of  the  foods 
fihould  be  analysed? — Yes.  I  have  brought  in  a  book 
by  Professor  Long,  and  you  can  see  there  all  the  foods 
that  are  analysed. 

15060.  Do  you  use  malt-combs? — Yes. 

15061.  What  does  your  winter  ration  consist  of? — 
I  am  giving  my  own  cows  from  twelve  lbs.  of  hay  to 
twenty,  forty  lbs.  of  mangolds,  and  about  six  lbs.  of 
artificial  feeding,  mixed  with  the  decorticated  cake. 

15062.  Did  you  ever  feed  parsnips? — No;  there  is 
too  much  wire-worm  on  my  land  to  grow  parsnips.  In 
the  albuminoid  ratio  I  think  you  should  give  what 
would  keep  a  cow  dry,  and  then  add  so  much  for  every 
gallon  of  milk  the  cow  would  give. 

15063.  Lady  Everard. — You  speak  in  your  summary 
of  evidence  about  home-grown  food  for  man  and 
beast.  I  take  it  you  mean  brown  bread?— We 
encourage  the  labourers  to  grow  patches  of  wheat,  and 
get  it  ground  for  their  own  use. 


15064.  Would  you  use  it  for  pig  feeding?— Yes. 

15065.  I  see  you  speak  about  mid-day  meals  for 
school  children.  You  are  an  advocate  of  school 
dinners? — Yes. 

15066.  Giving  the  children  a  drink  of  milk  in  the 
middle  of  the  day? — Yes.  They  are  getting  half  a 
])int  of  milk  and  bread  in  my  parish. 

15067.  How  is  that  paid  for? — I  pay  for  it  myself. 
In  Mallow  there  is  a  society  of  ladies  giving  cocoa.  It 
costs  me  Is.  3d.  a  day  each  school. 

15068.  Do  you  find  that  the  milk  has  a  very  good 
effect? — It  is  only  going  on  for  a  couple  oi  months; 
and  the  teachers  are  carrying  it  out  most  earnestly, 
and  don't  give  me  a  bit  of  trouble. 

15069.  They  are  very  keen  about  it? — Yes. 

15070.  They  encourage  it? — Yes;  and  take  care  of 
the  milk  and  cook  it  for  them. 

15071.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — How  long  M'ould 
a  sheep  of  this  kind — the  Dorset — give  milk  after 
dropping  her  lamb? — For  about  six  months. 

15072.  Mr.  Wilson. — Have  you  thought  out  any 
definite  scheme  for  the  Kerry  cow  for  the  cottagers? — 
We  discussed  it  at  the  Agricultural  Committee  of  the 
County  Council  two  or  three  times,  but  we  have  not 
come  to  any  conclusion.  Unless  you  can  get  two  or 
three  labourers  to  combine,  I  don't  see  how  they  can 
do  it.  I  think  there  ought  to  be  a  little  village  hall, 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  Curate  in  the  chair,  and  the 
other  intelligent  people  of  the  locality  connected  with 
it.    We  are  organising  that  at  this  moment. 

15073.  You  have  a  note  in  the  summary  of  your 
evidence  about  cream  substitutes  for  feeding  calves. 
Is  there  any  particular  suggestion  you  would  wish  to 
make? — No;  but  I  think  the  Department  have  published 
a  recipe  which  I  have  found  to  be  very  effective. 

15074.  What  is  the  last  point  in  your  summary  of 
evidence'  as  to  the  great  value  of  a  fair  knowledge  of 
cookery  for  man  and  for  beast? — A  man  in  my  employ- 
ment a  short  time  ago  was  ordered  to  get  beef-tea,  and 
he  thought  the  best  way  of  making  it  was  to  get  a 
handful  of  beef  and  tea  and  boil  them  together. 
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15075.  The  Chairman. — You  are  a  member  of  the 
Cork  Rural  District  Council? — Yes,  and  also  of  the 
County  Council. 

15076.  Are  you  engaged  in  the  dairy  industry? — I 
am. 

15077.  Do  you  sell  milk  in  the  city  of  Cork?— Yes. 

15078.  At  what  distance  from  the  city  do  you  reside? 
— About  four  miles. 

15079.  How  are  the  labourers  in  your  district  supplied 
with  milk? — They  are  supplied  generally  by  the  farmers 
around. 

15080.  Do  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  supply  milk 
to  any  labourers  other  than  those  who  work  in  their 
employnient? — I  don't  know  of  any  instance  where 
they  refuse  labourers  at  all.  I  am  supplying  most  of 
the  labourers  on  the  road  to  Cork  from  my  place.  They 
are  supplied  by  my  men  on  the  road. 

15081.  Do  the  men  coming  to  the  city  supply 
customers  on  the  road? — Yes,  everyone  that  wants  it. 

15082.  Does  that  custom  prevail  with  other  people 
sending  in  milk  to  the  city? — I  think  so. 

15083.  So  that  on  any  road  on  which  gigs  of  farmers 
who  are  supplying  milk  pass,  it  is  possible  for  the 
labourers  there  to  get  any  milk  they  require? — That  is 
my  opinion. 

15084.  What  quantity  of  milk  could  be  taken  by  a 
labourer  for  his  family? — Very  little.  I  have  known 
p  family  of  seven  or  eight  depending  on  a  pint  of  milk 
in  the  day,  and  young  children  into  the  bargain. 

15085.  Is  that  in  consequence  of  poverty,  or  because 
they  fail  to  appreciate  the  value  of  milk?— I  don't 
think  they  put  proper  value  on  milk. 

15086.  And  if  they  realised  what  its  food  properties 
■^'ere,  and  how  useful  and  essential  it  was  to  the 
development  of  healthy  children,  could  they  afford  to 
get  more  than  they  do? — A  great  many  cannot  afford 
it  who  have  large  families  and  only  small  wages. 

15087.  You  are  of  opinion  that  if  they  realised  how 
essential  it  was  to  give  milk  to  young  children,  some 
of  the  labourers  at  least  might  be"  able  to  procure  more 


than  they  do? — Some  of  thenri  are  alive  to  the  value 
of  milk,  but  I  would  like  to  see  more  milk  used  by 
the  poor  people  instead  of  tea. 

15088.  Unfortunately  the  use  of  tea  seems  to  be  very 
prevalent  all  over  the  country? — Yes. 

15089.  Even  for  small  children? — Yes.  I  have  known 
young  children  that  won't  drink  milk. 

15090.  Because  they  have  not  been  accustomed  to 
the  taste  of  it? — Yes. 

15091.  We  have  heard  statements  made  with  regard 
to  the  milk -producing  qualities  of  the  cow  of  the  present 
day  as  compared  with  the  cow  of  a  generation  ago. 
What  is  your  opinion  on  that  matter? — I  would  say 
the  yield  is  about  25  per  cent.  less. 

15092.  Can  you  give  any  reason  why  that  should  be 
so? — I  think  the  principal  reason  is  the  introduction 
of  the  premivnn  bull,  shorthorn  and  Aberdeen  Angus, 
and  also  I  believe  the  land  is  going  back  for  want  of 
lime.  It  is  not  as  productive  as  it  used  to  be.  I  think 
these  are  the  principal  causes.  I  have  had  some 
experience  of  premium  bulls  myself,  and  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  I  lost  by  it. 

15093.  How  do  you  suggest  you  lost  by  it.  Was  it 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  stock  produced  by  this  bull 
was  not  of  a  remunerative  character? — Ten  years  ago 
I  found  myself  in  possession  of  thirty  handy  useful 
dairy  cows.  I  went  to  Ballsbridge  Show  and  bought  a 
bull  for  £45 — a  fine  animal  too.  I  kept  him  for  three 
years,  and  bought  another  for  £50,  and  I  kept  all  the 
heifers.  I  crossed  them  with  the  second  bull,  and  I 
found  that  they  had  very  little  milk. 

15094.  The  heifers  were  shy  milkers? — Yes. 

15095.  Did  you  keep  these  heifers  to  a  second  lacta- 
tion period? — Yes. 

15096.  And  did  they  develop?— They  are  fine  cattle 
to  look  at. 

15097.  W^iat  were  their  milk-producing  properties? — 
Poor. 

15098-9.  Below  the  standard  of  the  cow  you  can  buy? 
— Yes.    You  can  buy  the  old  Irish  cow  at  a  western 
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fail-  for  £12  that  would  milk  more  tlian  two  of  them. 
I  don't  know  about  all  shorthorn  cattle,  but  that  is 
my  experience. 

15100.  These  were  not  bulls  that  got  premiums  under 
the  Department's  scheme"? — They  were. 

15101.  Do  you  know  that'  the  Department  is 
endeavouring  to  establish  a  milking  strain? — Yes. 

ir)102.  Have  any  cows  been  entered  for  competition 
in  your  district'?— I  think  they  do  at  the  Cork  Show. 

1.5103.  Have  any  of  your  neighbours  entered  their 
cows  in  the  Department's  scheme,  and  have  they  been 
selected,  and  have  the  owners  been  keeping  milk 
records? — Not  in  my  district. 

15104.  Do  you  go  in  for  winter  dairying? — I  am 
supplying  milk  all  the  year  round,  and  I  must  keep  up 
about  the  same  quantity  during  the  year.  I  keep  about 
thirty-five  cows,  and  some  of  them  go  dry,  and  so  on. 

15105.  And  you  replace  these  by  flush  cows? — Yes. 

15106.  From  -what  source  do  you  draw  your  milk 
cows? — I  breed  most  of  them  myself. 

15107.  Do  you  continue  to  breed  still  with  the 
shorthorn  bull? — No.  I  have  the  ordinary  cross-bred 
bull  now. 

15108.  You  bought  it  at  Marsh's  sale,  or  some  other 
place? — Yes. 

15109.  And  making  what  sort  of  price? — I  sold  him 
for  £"23. 

15110.  He  must  be  a  pretty  heavy  beast? — He  was 
five  years  old.  He  would  be  about  nine  cwt.  dead 
weight. 

15111.  I  suppose  he  would  be  eighteen  cwt.  live 
weight? — Yes. 

15112.  Are  you  keeping  now  the  produce  of  the  cross- 
bred bull? — I  have  some  of  them. 

15113.  Have  any  of  them  come  to  milk  yet? — No. 

15114.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  conformation  or 
appearance  of  the  cross-bred  bull  and  the  pure-bred 
bull? — The  calves  are  as  good.  They  are  strong,  and 
big  and  healthy. 

15115.  Do  you  think  they  are  hardier  than  the  breed 
of  the  pure-bred  bull? — I  think  they  are. 

15116.  Do  you  suffer  any  loss  from  tuberculosis  in 
your  herd? — No. 

15117.  Nor  your  neighbours? — There  is  not  much  of 
it  about  Cork.  I  was  speaking  to  the  veterinary 
inspector  of  the  Cork  District  Council,  and  he  informed 
me  that  there  was  very  little  of  it. 

15118.  Do  you  keep  milk  records? — No. 

15119.  Do  any  of  the  dairy  farmers  in  Cork? — Very 
few,  I  think. 

15120.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  helpful  as  a  means 
of  determining  the  animals  that  are  the  really  profitable 
cows  to  keep? — We  test  the  milk  of  each  cow  for  the 
butter  fat,  and  we  know  the  good  cow  without  records. 

15121.  Mr.  Wilson. — You  were  in  the  room  when 
Sir  Richard  Barter  was  giving  his  evidence? — I  was 
present  for  the  latter  part  of  it. 

15122.  He  said  that  within  two  years  he  added  to 
the  average  milk  yield  of  his  herd  by  two  hundred 
gallons  by  weeding  out>  the  cows  that  were  unprofitable? 
— It  is  possible. 

15123.  And  in  two  or  three  years,  when  he  was  not 
keeping  the  records,  he  stated  that  the  yield  went  back, 
although  the  same  man  was  in  charge  of  the  cattle, 
and  though  the  same  class  of  beast  was  bought  and 
kept,  still  the  mere  fact  of  dropping  the  records  pre- 
vented the  steward  from  getting  the  necessary  informa- 
tion about  tlie  cows  he  should  keep,  and  the  cows 
which  were  not  up  to  the  standard? — I  understand,  but 
I  think  the  working  farmer  looking  after  his  own 
business  will  be  able  to  judge  the  yield  without  the 
records. 

15124.  You  know  that  in  certain  areas,  notably  the 
South  of  Scotland,  the  dairy  farmers  all  keep  records. 
It  costs  nothing  more  than  a  little  time?— Yes.  It  is  a 
very  good  thing,  but  around  Cork  it  is  not  practised. 

15125.  What  would  induce  you  to  keep  milk  records 
for  a  couple  of  years — weighing  the  milk  of  each  cow 
once  a  week? — There  would  be  nothing  to  put  me  off 
except  the  trouble  of  it. 

15126.  If  you  found  that  the  trouble  produced  a 
•couple  of  hundred  gallons  extra  in  your  milk  yield  in 
ihe  year? — I  don't  believe  that. 

J5127.  That  is  exactly  what  has  been  done.  It  would 
Toe  in  order  to  convince  you  that  such  a  thing  is  possible 
that  I  would  like  to  know  what  would  induce  you  to 
take  up  the  record  system? — Any  man  looking  after 
lais  own  cattle  will  know-  the  light  and  heavy  milkers. 


15128.  The  practical  value  of  these  records  is  that 
you  can  tell  at  the  end  of  a  year  precisely  what  each 
cow  gives  you.  Can  you  tell  me  the  number  of  gallons 
given  by  any  cow  you  ever  had? — No. 

15129.  If  one  cow  is  giving  600  gallons,  and  her 
iieighbour  only  450  gallons,  the  450  gallon  cow  may 
catch  your  eye  and  give  a  heavy  yield  at  the  beginning 
of  her  milking  period  and  ease  down  afterwards? — 
There  is  no  doubt  it  is  a  more  correct  way,  but  on 
the  other  hand,  if  I  have  six  cow's,  I  know  which  is 
the  best  one. 

15130.  Would  you  be  sur2)rised  to  hear  that  whenever 
the  milk  records  have  been  once  put  into  operation  by 
practical  farmers,  in  every  case  they  found  that 
they  were  wrong  as  to  which  cow  was  paying  best? — I 
have  no  hostility  to  the  records. 

15131.  What  would  make  you  favourable  to  the 
records  and  encourage  you  to  keep  them,  say,  for  two 
years? — I  don't  know. 

15132.  Would  a  "  fiver  "? — I  would  want  a  "  fiver  " 
all  right. 

15133.  Apart  from  the  cash  inducement,  what  other 
inducement  would  there  be  to  encourage  a  practical 
farmer  like  yourself  to  keep  the  records? — The  cash 
inducement  is  the  principal  one.  If  we  got  that  we 
would  all  start. 

15134.  The  farmer  would  carry  it  out  if  it  was  proved 
to  be  of  practical  value? — Yes. 

15135.  We  had  the  evidence  of  Sir  Richard  Barter  that 
he  increased  the  milk  yield  of  his  herd  by  one  hundred 
and  sixty  gallons  as  the  result  of  keeping  the  records? — 
It  is  possible  to  do  it  by  weeding  out  the  bad  cows, 
but  there  are  successful  farmers  around  Cork  and  they 
don't  follow  that  system,  and  they  have  brought  their 
herds  to  a  high  standard. 

15136.  You  are  not  convinced  that  the  scheme  would 
be  of  any  help  to  you? — There  is  something  in  it,  but 
it  is  not  practised  very  much. 

15137.  The  Chaiiiman. — It  has  not  been  practised 
elsewhere  either,  but  at  the  same  time  it  seems  to 
be  the  only  really  reliable  method  of  ascertaining  what 
the  yield  of  each  cow  is? — Yes,  it  is  a  perfect  method. 

15138.  And  people  who  gave  very  close  attention  to 
their  business  were  often  deceived  in  their  own  estimate 
of  the  good  and  the  bad  cow  when  they  compared  it 
with  the  milk  record? — That  may  be. 

Mr.  Wilson. — We  had  it  in  evidence  from  a  witness 
in  Belfast  that  he  really  believed  one  of  the  reasons 
that  was  preventing  the  Irish  farmers  from  adopting 
the  system  was  the  way  in  which  it  showed  up  their 
own  judgment. 

15139.  The  Chairman. — With  regard  to  the  occupants 
of  labourers'  cottages  in  remote  districts,  what  would 
be  your  opinion  in  reference  to  supplying  them  with 
milk? — It  would  be  difiicult ;  but  something  must  be 
done. 

15140.  Have  you  thought  of  any  scheme  whereby  the 
difficulty  may  be  relieved  or  cured? — It  would  be  a 
good  thing  if  the  creamery  people  were  compelled  to 
supj^ly  labourers  with  milk  that  would  apply  for  it. 
There  would  be  carts  going  backwards  and  forwards  in 
all  directions  to  the  creamery,  and  people  are  yet 
neighbourly  enough  in  Ireland  to  oblige  each  other,  and 
the  labourer  too,  except  a  few  cranks;  and  I  think  there- 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  men  going  to 
creameries  to  bring  back  milk  to  the  labourers. 

15141.  How  far  do  you  think  that  would  relieve  the 
situation? — It  should  relieve  it  in  districts  where  there 
are  creameries,  but  there  are  few  around  Cork. 

15142.  Around  Cork,  you  have  told  us,  it  is  the 
custom  to  sell  the  milk  to  persons  on  the  road  who 
require  to  buy  it,  so  that  no  better  scheme  can  be  put 
into  operation  for  this  area? — No. 

15143.  But  there  are  numbers  of  scattered  cottages 
on  the  confines  of  your  Union,  up  by  Watergrass  Hill, 
and  how  do  you  suggest  that  they  should  be  supplied 
with  milk? — In  districts  like  that  I  don't  know  of  any 
scheme  except  the  Kerry  cow,  and  I  think  it  would 
be  easy  to  find  grass  for  the  cow  from  the  farmers. 

15144.  The  labourer  working  on  the  road,  would  he 
be  able  to  get  the  grass  of  a  cow? — I  don't  think  that 
man  would  get  it  from  the  farmer  except  he  paid  for 
the  grazing. 

15145.  I  contemplate  payment  in  every  case.  He 
would  get  it  for  payment? — I  think  he  would. 

15146.  Lady  Eveuard. — What  is  the  rate  for  grazing 
cows? — That  is  not  the  usage  in  my  district.  For  a 
Kerry  cow  during  the  summer  I  suppose  the  charge 
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would  be  ^1  or  30s.  Then  there  would  be  the  crux 
about  the  winter  months.  The  Kerry  cow  would  want 
a  little  hay.  I  think  if  there  was  a  scheme  where 
deserving  labourers  would  be  recommended,  and  given 
a  loan,  say,  of  £7,  to  be  repaid  in  three  years,  it 
would  be  a  very  good  scheme.  I  don't  see  why  it 
should  not  be  given  to  the  labourer  as  well  as  it  was 
given  to  the  landlords. 

15147.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  think  the  District 
Council  would  be  the  proper  authority  to  administer 
that  scheme? — I  don't  know  if  the  District  Comicils 
would  undertake  it,  or  the  Department  of  Agriculture — 
the  Agricultural  Committee  in  Cork. 

15148.  They  are  not  in  touch  with  the  district  like 
the  District  Councils.  I  suppose  there  are  seven  or 
eight  District  Councils  in  Cork? — There  are  eighteen. 
In  Cork  Rural  District  it  would  be  impossible  to  give 
H  Kerry  cow  to  each  labourer,  but  I  would  suggest  that 
the  cows  be  given  to  deserving  men;  and  in  other 
districts  if  it  were  arranged  that  the  creameries  would 
give  milk  at  a  fair  price  it  would  be  a  great  help. 

15149.  Do  you  know  if  there  is  any  trace  of  the  old 
Irish  cow? — There  would  be  in  "West  Cork.  I  know  a 
gentleman  who  lived  in  Dunmanway — Colonel  Shuldham 
— who  got  a  large  herd  of  Ayrshire  cattle,  and  the 
breed  of  them  are  around  that  district  still,  and  they 
are  a  better  milking  strain  even  than  the  old  Irish  cow. 

15150.  Are  any  Ayrshires  kept  now? — I  don't  know. 

15151.  Is  Colonel  Shuldham  dead? — Yes.  I  wish  to 
refer  to  some  of  the  evidence  given  by  some  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Corporation  before  the  Commission, 
where  they  referred  to  our  rural  district.  One  gentle- 
man stated  that  there  was  no  use  in  having  supervision 
inside  the  city  while  nothing  had  been  done  outside. 
This  gentleman  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  Dairies 
and  Cowsheds  Order  was  worthless,  except  an  officer 
of  the  Corporation  got  permission  to  go  into  our  rural 
district.  I  contradict  that,  because  we  have  a  very 
able  veterinary  inspector  looking  after  our  rural  district. 
We  have  under  him  a  very  efficient  dairy  inspector, 
and  we  have  their  reports  monthly  as  to  the  Avay  the 
dairies  are  kept.  The  witness  examined  also  com- 
plained of  the  water  supply.  Our  water  supply  can 
compare  favourably  with  the  city  supply,  because  they 
are  depending  on  the  Lee  water,  that  I  would  not 
drink.  I  often  saw  the  Lee  thick  with  mud.  Our 
District  Council  has  spent  thousands  of  pounds  in 
improving  the  water  supply,  and  we  still  continue  to 
do  so. 

15152.  The  water  supply  that  you  speak  of  is  water 
for  domestic  use.  The  reference  made  was  to  the 
water  supply  at  the  dairy  farms  for  the  cleansing  of 
the  vessels? — That  is  got  from  pure  spring  wells, 

15153.  They  are  open  to  pollution  from  time  to  time? 
— The  District  Council  have  takei^  steps  to  close  some 
of  them. 

15154.  Since  you  have  raised  the  question,  when 
your  Inspector  reports  to  your  Council  that  he  is 
dissatisfied  with  the  condition  in  which  certain  cow- 
byres  are  kept,  and  the  conditions  in  which  certain 
herds  are,  what  action  is  taken  by  your  Covmcil? — I 
have  the  report  here  from  him,  which  I  will  read. 
Dui'ing  the  last  twelve  months  our  Dairy  Inspector 


reported  that,  between  June,  1911,  and  March  of  this 
year,  he  visited  1,367  dairies;  of  these  573  were  found 
to  be  defective. 

15155.  Mr.  Wilson.— Roughly  half?— Half  of  what 
existed  at  that  time.  The  Order  was  not  long  in  force 
at  the  time.  He  served  notices  to  comply  with  the 
Dairies  Order  in  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  cases; 
he  prosecuted  thirty  for  refusing  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Order;  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  milk-sellers  complied  with  the  notices,  and  eleven 
ceased  to  be  milk-sellers. 

15156.  Eleven  were  put  out  of  the  trade? — They  gave 
it  up.  From  April,  1910,  to  July,  1911,  the  Veterinary 
Inspector  made  three  hundred  and  thirty-nine  inspec- 
tions. He  had  three  cases  of  cows  suffering  from 
tuberculous  udders,  and  that  was  a  small  number  for 
that  period.  The  feeling  in  the  district  is  this,  that 
when  these  people  are  prosecuted  at  the  Petty  Sessions 
they  are  fined  and  an  order  made  to  put  their  premises 
into  order,  and  the  feeling  is  that  these  officials  are  too 
pressing  on  the  people — that  there  is  a  hai'dship  in  not 
giving  a  man  more  time  to  put  his  cowshed  in  order. 
In  every  case  the  man  is  fined  and  an  order  made 
requiring  him  to  improve  his  premises. 

15157.  The  Chairman. — We  have  asked  the  question 
repeatedly  as  to  whether  or  not  witnesses  thought  the 
provisions  of  the  Order  were  oppressive,  or  wheth'i'r 
they  interfered  with  legitimate  and  careful  trading, 
and  the  invariable  answer  was  they  did  not? — I  mean 
that  it  would  be  hard  lines  on  the  farmer  to  require 
liim  to  make  alterations  in  the  harvest  and  take  )iiin 
from  saving  his  hay. 

15158.  Mr.  Wilson. — Can  you  tell  us  what  happened 
to  these  three  cows  at  the  time  that  your  veterinary 
surgeon  reported  on  them? — The  veterinary  inspector 
will  tell  you  that. 

15159.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  find,  ilr.  Corcoran, 
that  there  is  a  considerable  difference  between  the 
butter  fat  in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening  milk? — 
There  is.  Milk  that  in  the  morning  does  not  produce 
three  per  cent,  of  fat  would  produce  four  per  cent,  in 
the  evening. 

15160.  Do  you  find  yourself  that  it  is  difficult  to 
maintain  the  standard  in  the  morning  milk? — Yes. 
Three  per  cent,  is  tight  enough  from  January  to  July, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  keep  it  up,  because  in  the  case  of 
people  living  four  or  five  miles  from  Cork,  they  must 
milk  their  cows  at  five  or  six  o'clock  in  the  morning 
and  again  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

15161.  The  milking  period  is  very  unequal? — Y'^es.  I 
am  glad  to  find  that  they  give  us  more  time  in  the 
morning.  The  city  people  don't  rise  early.  I  think 
you  will  find  the  same  in  Dublin. 

15162.  Lady  Everard. — Analysis  of  the  milk  con- 
sumed in  Dublin  shows  that  the  milk  from  the  dairies 
in  the  city  is  far  richer  than  the  milk  coming  in  from 
the  country? — The  cows  are  hand-fed,  and  I  suppose 
they  get  cotton-cake. 

15163.  The  Chairman.— They  are  highly  fed?- They 
are  better  fed  than  in  the  country. 

15164.  What  is  the  retail  price  of  milk  in  Cork? — 
Eightpence  in  the  summer,  and  a  shilling  in  the  winter. 
It  was  only  lately  it  got  to  a  shilling. 
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15165.  The  Chairman. — Are  you  a  Veterinary 
Inspector  for  the  Cork  Rural  District? — Yes. 

15166.  Mr.  Wilson. — Out  of  the  prosecutions  you 
have  brought  by  your  Council  how  many  were  in  the 
harvest  time? — In  forty-eight  prosecutions  we  had  in 
1911,  I  think  about  thirty  of  them  would  be  in  early 
spring  and  autumn,  and  others  during  the  winter.  We 
invariably  try  to  prosecute  in  the  winter. 

15167.  Can  you  give  us  some  information  about  these 
three  tuberculous  cows  that  Mr.  Corcoran  tells  us  you 
reported  on? — One  of  the  cows  I  did  not  slaughter, 
because  under  the  Act  of  Parliament  we  are  not 
allowed  to  pay  compensation  except  the  cow  is  suffering 
from  tuberculosis  of  the  udder.  A  farmer  asked  me 
to  test  one  of  the  cows  with  tuberculin  and  the  cow 
reacted.  That  cow  was  slaughtered  and  no  compensa- 
tion given. 

15168.  The  Chairman.— What  was  the  result  of  the 
post  mortem  examination? — It  revealed  general  tuber- 
culosis, without  showing  any  visible  signs  in  the  udder. 
Of  course,  if  that  was  tested  under  the  microscope  it 


might  reveal  bacteria  in  the  milk.  The  other  cows- 
were  slaughtered  for  tuberculous  udders,  and  one  farmer 
was  allowed  £7  and  the  other  ^£6  10s.  compensation. 

15169.  On  the  question  of  compensation,  would  you 
think  it  desirable  that  the  limit  of  ^£10  should  be  witli- 
drawn,  and  that  it  should  be  open  to  you  to  pay  the 
full  market  value  of  the  animal? — Unfortunately  I  have 
very  peculiar  ideas  about  that.  If  the  awarding  of  the 
compensation  got  into  awkward  hands  it  would  be  very 
expensive  on  the  ratepavers. 

15170.  Is  £-10  too  low?— I  don't  think  it  is.  I  say 
that  where  you  have  tuberculosis  generalised  that  the 
cow  should  be  slaughtered. 

15171.  Mr.  Wilson. — That  is  to  say,  you  would 
recommend  every  cow  clinically  and  recognisably 
diseased  to  be  destroyed  on  sight? — After  the  applica- 
tion of  the  test. 

15172.  You  want  a  suspicious  condition  first? — Yes. 

15173.  And  if  vou  suspect  anvthing  wrong  to  apply 
the  test?— Yes. 
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ir>174.  And  if  the  cow  reacts  you  order  the  slaughter 
oi  the  animal? — Yes. 

15175.  I  agree  with  that,  and  to  carry  it  out 
effectively  it  would  seem  to  me  that  one  would  want 
to  place"  some  inducement  before  the  farmer  or  cow- 
keeper  to  send  for  the  veterinary  inspector  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  of  suspicion;  and  the 
suggestion  that  has  appealed  to  me  was  to  give  ample 
compensation  to  the  man  who  called  in  a  veterinary 
inspector  at  the  first  possible  moment?— Yes,  I  suppose 
it  would  be  the  proper  way. 

15176.  The  second  part  of  the  suggestion  is  that, 
after  a  certain  period  after  the  Order  had  been_  in 
operation,  any  man  who  was  found  with  a  suspicious 
animal  on  his  premises  should  lose  that  animal? — Yes, 
and  be  prosecuted  if  necessary. 

Mr.  Corcoran,  M.C.C. — That  is  the  only  way  to 
stamp  it  out. 

Mr.  Wilson. — Would  you  agree  with  that  as  a 
practical  farmer  ? 

Mr.  Corcoran. — Yes.    I  said  so  ten  years  ago. 

15177.  The  Chaiuman  (to  Mr.  O'Mahoney). — Is  there 
any  other  view  that  you  would  like  to  put  before  tlie 
Commission? — There  are  a  number  of  things  vvitli 
regard  to  the  stamping  out  of  tuberculous  affection. 
We  all  know  that  tuberculosis  will  exist  in  large  herds, 
and  the  great  difficulty  I  find  is  to  get  the  farmers  to 
improve  the  cubic  air  space  of  their  byres. 

15178.  They  don't  recognise  the  necessity  of  thaf'  -- 
No,  nor  of  the  ordinary  ventilation.  The  ordinary 
ventilation  is  a  draught,  and  if  there  was  any  pre- 
disposition to  tuberculosis  it  was  a  means  of  developing 
it.  For  the  last  three  years  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
the  Cork  rural  district,  for  the  size  of  it,  considering 
that  we  have  close  on  600  dairies  to  inspect,  between 
my  dairy  inspector  and  myself,  it  would  amaze  any 
member  of  the  Commission  to  go  through  the  country 
now  and  see  the  improvement.  The  people  are  steadily 
recognising  the  necessity  for  these  improvements.  In 
the  Cork  rural  district,  within  the  last  two  years,  we 
had  over  forty  people  who  rebuilt  their  cowsheds  on 
modern  lines.  The  small  farmers  in  the  west  and 
north-west  of  the  district  have  not  the  funds. 

15179.  Would  you  approve  of  a  scheme  that  would 
grant  loans  to  small  farmers  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
their  byres? — Yes;  it  would  be  a  most  excellent  idea. 

15180.  Don't  you  think  that  it  would  be  hardly 
possible  to  hope  that  the  improvements  would  be 
generally  or  universally  accomplished  unless  some  such 
provision  was  made? — Yes;  the  small  farmer  must  be 
helped.  It  is  all  very  well  for  a  man  with  forty  or 
fifty  acres  of  land  to  make  improvements.  He  has 
some  money  behind  him,  and  if  he  were  asked  to  make 
improvements  that  would  cost  £30  or  ^£40  he  could  do 
so,  but  a  small  farmer  with  a  few  cows  cannot  under- 
take the  expense. 

The  Commission  then  adjourned 


-  15181.  It  is  the  small  man  that  is  put  out  of  the 
trade  by  the  provisions  of  the  Order? — Yes. 

15182.  Not  being  able  to  provide  the  capital  necessary 
to  make  the  improvements? — Yes. 

15183.  And  the  Board  of  Works  will  not  advance  loans 
for  less  than  £35?— No. 

15184.  And  he  cannot  give  security? — No. 

15185.  And  he  does  not  require  £35,  perhaps? — No. 

15186.  Have  you  many  dairies  registered  with  less 
than  five  cows? — Not  many. 

15187.  Because  in  other  districts  there  are 
undoubtedly  people  engaged  in  the  industry  in  a  very 
small  way  who  have  experienced  the  same  difficulty 
that  you  are  confronted  with,  people  with  one  or  two 
cows,  and  if  the  provisions  of  the  Order  are  rigidly 
enforced  against  them  they  are  driven  out  of  the  trade? 
— My  experience  of  the  small  dairies  is,  they  are  not 
supplying  milk  to  the  cities. 

15188.  But  they  are  supplying  it  to  their  neighbours? 
— Yes,  and  to  the  creameries. 

15189.  Are  all  your  milk  sellers  registered? — Yes. 

15190.  And  all  the  milk  vendors?— About  284  of  them 
are  registered. 

15191.  Are  those  who  may  sell  milk  locally  regis- 
tered?— They  are. 

15192.  It  has  been  suggested  to  the  Commission 
already  in  many  places  that  licensing  instead  of  regis- 
tration would  be  a  desirable  thing? — I  think  it  would. 

15193.  You  would  improve  matters  more  rapidly  if 
licensing  were  established,  because  no  licence  would  be 
issued  to  a  man  imless  his  premises  were  certified  to 
be  in  a  satisfactory  condition  to  carry  on  the  trade? — 
Y'es. 

15194.  The  licence  would  not  be  granted  until  he 
got  a  certificate  stating  that  his  premises  were  suitably 
and  properly  equipped? — I  think  it  would  be  the  proper 
idea. 

15195.  Would  you  also  take  into  account  the  character 
of  the  man  applying  for  the  licence,  and  give  the 
local  authority  power  to  withhold  the  granting  of  it 
if  they  were  not  satisfied  that  the  man  was  likely  to 
carry  on  a  legitimate  trade? — Yes;  but  I  suppose  that 
would  be  rather  difficult  to  carry  out. 

15196.  Mr.  Wilson. — It  could  not  be  enforced  at  the 
beginning;  but  if  a  man  was  prosecuted  for  adulterating 
his  milk — when  it  was  proved  that  he  was  an  unsuitable 
man — a  licence  should  be  refused  him? — Yes. 

15197.  Would  you  approve  of  that? — Yes. 

15198.  The  Chairman. — Just  the  same  as  a  spirit 
licence  is  withdrawn? — Yes. 

Mr.  Corcoran. — I  think  it  would  be  somewhat  dif- 
ferent, because  the  milk  vendor  is  summoned  and  fined 
through  no  fault  of  his  own. 

The  Chairman. — And  the  publicans  sometimes  also 
say  that  they  are  fined  through  no  fault  of  their  ovi  u. 

to  TAmericl-  to  the  22nd  April. 


TWENTY-NINTH  DAY.— MONDAY,  22nd  APRIL,  1912. 

The  Commissioners  met  iu  the  Council  Chamber,  City  Hall,  Limerick,  at  noon. 

Present  :— P.  J.  O'Neill,  Esq.  (Chairman) ;  Lady  Evbrard  ;  Miss  Margaret  McNeill  ;  G.  A. 
MooRHE.-^D,  Esq.,  F.E.C.S.I. ;  Alex.  Wilson,  Esq.;  Dermod  O'Brien,  Esq.;  and  John 
K.  Campbell,  Esq.,  B.Sc. 

S.  W.  Strange,  Esq.,  Secretary 


Dr.  M.  S.  McGrath  exami 


15199.  The  Chairman. — Dr.  IMcGrath,  I  understand  made  by  the  Corporation  for  the  carrying  out  of  the 
you  are  Medical  Superintendent  Officer  of  Health  under  Dairies  and  Milkshops  Order  in  the  city? — The  pro- 
thc  F-imerick  Corporation? — Yes.  visions  made  by  the  Corporation  are  that  they  have  a 

15200.  Would  you  tell  the  Commission  whether  or  Milk  Inspector  and  also  a  Veterinary  Inspector. 

not  the  milk  supply  of  the  city  of  Limerick  is  raised  15202.  Are  reports  received  from  these  officers  from 

inside  the  Borough  area  or  outside? — It  is  raised  both  time  to  time,  according  to  the  conditions  in  which  they 

inside  and  outside,  chiefly  outside.  find  the  dairies?— Yes.                             :  ■ 

15201.  Can   you  tell  us   what   provision   has   been  15203.  If  unsatisfactory  reports  are  presented  what 
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action  is  taken  by  the  Corporation? — Well,  of  course,  if 
an  unsatisfactory  report  was  received  I  daresay  the 
Council  would  refer  the  matter  to  me,  and  if  it  was  in 
the  case  of  an  epidemic,  although  I  had  not  the  power 
to  go  outside  the  city,  I  would  find  some  way  of  doing 
it,  and  seeing  what  steps  should  be  taken;  but  so  far 
no  unsatisfactory  reports  have  been  received  within  the 
last  few  years,  or  at  least  very  few. 

15204.  I  was  anxious,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
ascertain  what  was  done  by  the  Corporation  in  order 
to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Order  within  its  own 
area,  and  later  on  I  would  be  glad  if  you  gave  me  your 
views  as  to  the  steps  taken  in  order  to  secure  that  the 
milk  sent  in  from  the  outside  districts  is  produced 
under  proper  conditions.  Have  any  reports  ever  been 
received  by  the  Corporation  indicating  that  breaches 
of  the  Order  had  been  observed  by  their  officers  when 
making  an  inspection  of  the  various  herds  that  are 
located  in  the  city? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of,  Mr. 
Chairman.  The  Milk  Inspector  will  be  examined  later 
on,  and  will  give  you  more  detailed  information  with 
regard  to  milk  vessels,  and  things  like  that. 

15205.  Your  assistance  has  not  been  invoked  by  the 
Veterinary  Inspector  or  by  the  Milk  Inspector  in  order 
to  confirm  anv  view  that  has  presented  itself  to  them? 
—No. 

15206.  Has  any  outbreak  of  disease  ever  been  traced 
to  the  milk  supply  in  the  city  of  Limerick? — Yes.  I 
think  it  was  in  1905,  in  the  month  of  April,  we 
had  an  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever.  Of  course,  one 
would  hardly  know  ^^■hat  would  constitute  an  epidemic ; 
but  I  suppose  if  one  had  four  or  five  cases  running 
together,  attributable  to  the  one  cause,  it  would  be 
regarded  as  an  epidemic.  There  were  more  cases  than 
that,  and  the  epidemic,  I  think,  referred  to  was 
distinctly  traceable  to  the  milk  supply.  In  the 
particular  case  the  vendor  was  living  outside  the  city, 
and  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  acquainted  me  of 
the  fact. 

15207.  The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  the  district  in 
which  the  dairy  was  located? — Yes.  I  did  the  usual  thing 
when  I  went  out  to  the  district — took  samples  of  the 
water  and  milk  and  sent  them  for  analysis.  The  water 
analysis  was  so  bad  that  we  had  immediately  to  get 
the  pump  closed  up  altogether,  but  the  quality  of  the 
water  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  considering  the 
situation  of  the  pump  and  the  area  bv  whicli  it  was 
fed. 

15208.  Was  any  difficulty  experienced  hy  you  as 
"Medical  Officer  of  Health  in  making  tbis  inspection,  and 
satisfying  yourself  as  to  the  cause  of  the  epidemic? — • 
I  had  not  what  you  would  call  difficulty.  No  one 
raised  a  finger  to  prevent  me  taking  whatever  action 
I  thought  was  necessary,  and  when  I  said  that  the  milk 
should  not  be  sent  into  the  city  the  dairyman  agreed, 
although  he  suffered  a  pecuniary  loss. 

15209.  Suppose  you  had  met  less  reasonable  people 
than  those  with  which  you  had  to  deal,  and  that  they 
refused  to  give  you  the  permission  necessary  to  make 
the  examination  you  thought  desirable,  Avould  you  not 
have  thought  that,  in  the  interests  of  the  city 
generally,  you  ought  to  have  statutory  powers  to  enable 
you  to  do  what  you  believed  would  be  necessary? — I 
do,  unhesitatingly.  I  think  it  is  a  great  flaw  iii  the 
whole  Act  that  the  Medical  Officer  has  not  power  to  go 
into  one  yard  outside  the  city  boundary. 

15210.  And  you  would  be  in  favour  of  that  power 
being  conferred  on  corporate  bodies? — Yes,  and  I  think 
anything  short  of  it  would  be  waste  of  time. 

15211.  A  similar  view  has  been  expressed  to  the 
Commission  elsewhere  in  other  large  centres  of 
population.  Is  that  the  only  outbreak  of  illness  in  your 
experience  that  has  been  directly  traceable  to  the  inilk 
supply  in  recent  times? — That  is  the  only  one  that  I 
am  familiar  with.  There  may  have  been  others  before 
my  time. 

15212.  Do  you  think  it  was  the  water  supply  of  that 

particular  dairy  that  was  the  cause  of  the  infection?  

I  have  no  doubt  but  it  was. 

15213.  Have  you  any  experience  of  typhoid  being 
disseminated  from  what  is  known  as  "typhoid 
carriers"? — Well,  personally,  I  have  not  any  experience, 
tut -I  have  the  experience  of  onr  Army  "officers:  two 
years  ago,  I  think  it  was,  when  theV  removed  to 
Kilworth.  Fifteen  or  sixteen  of  the  men  got  typhoid, 
and  I  remember  the  case  afterwards  in  the'  Mater 
Hospital.  I  am  quite  familiar  with  all  the  facts  of 
that  case. 


15214.  The  attention  of  the  Commission  has  already 
been  directed  to  that  case  at  a  sitting  in  Dublin? — 
That  is  the  only  typhoid-carrier  case  I  know  anything 
about. 

15215.  Regarding  the  Widal  test,  do  you  think  that 
it  would  be  desirable  that  those  who  are  under 
suspicion  of  being  carriers  should  be  compulsorily 
subjected  to  that  test? — I  think  so. 

15216.  Supposing  for  a  moment  that  you  traced  an 
epidemic  of  fever  or  other  infectious  disease, 
and  that  you  had  exhausted  every  possible  source  of 
infection,  don't  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  that 
you  should  have  power  to  prosecute  your  inquiries  to 
the  extent  of  having  those  engaged  in  the  handling  of 
milk  subjected  to  the  test? — I  do,  sir. 

15217.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  test,  and,  if  so,  will  you  let  us  know  how 
far  you  think  it  is  reliable? — Yes;  I  know  a  good  dea! 
about  it.  I  have  seen  a  few  doubtful  cases  right 
enough,  but  I  believe  it  is  reliable,  and  it  is  a  recog- 
nised method  of  examination  nowadays. 

15218.  And  your  experience,  you  think,  M'ould 
warrant  you  in  believing  that  it  is  efficacious  generally? 
— Yes.  I  may  say  that,  in  addition  to  being  Medical 
Superintendent  Officer  of  Health  in  the  city,  I  am  also 
in  practice,  and  if  I  had  a  suspicious  ease  of  typhoid 
fever  amongst  my  patients,  I  have  the  Widal  test 
applied  to  them. 

15219.  Is  it  in  Dublin  or  Cork  you  have  it  done? — 
We  have  a  contract  here  with  English  people,  and  I 
suppose  it  is  done  cheaper  by  them. 

15220.  I  thought  you  were  Home  Rulers  in  Limerick? 
— Well,  we  are.  In  that  j^articular  way  we  get  it  done' 
oftener  than  in  Dublin.  There  is  no  reason  why  we 
would  not  do  it  ourselves  a  little  later  on. 

15221.  In  your  experience,  is  there  a  strong  feeling 
of  antipathy  against  having  the  test  applied? — I  am 
only  speaking  of  the  case  of  private  patients,  and  there 
has  never  been  an  objection  on  their  part,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  any  ordinary  person  would  not  have 
any  objection  when  he  knew  what  the  test  was, 
because  it  is  only  like  the  prick  of  a  pin. 

15222.  Is  there  any  scarcity  of  milk  at  any  period  of 
the  year  amongst  the  poorer  classes  in  Limerick? — I 
should  say  there  is,  particularly  in  the  winter  time, 
and  the  scarcity  of  milk  depends  largely  on  the  price  of 
it.  In  a  sense,  milk  is  procurable,  but  the  poor  people 
are  not  able  to  purchase  it.  When  I  got  notice  of  the 
sitting  of  this  Commission  in  Limerick,  I  went  more  or 
less  minutely  into  the  thing,  and  I  went  round  to- 
several  of  the  families  in  the  poorer  districts,  and  one 
woman  with  five  or  six  children  told  me  she  got  only 
half  a  pint  of  milk  that  morning.  That  would  not 
give  the  family  a  teaspoonful  of  milk  for  their  tea,  and 
it  was  deplorable;  and  she  also  told  me — and  I  had  it 
from  the  neighbouring  people — that  they  could  not 
affoi'd  to  purchase  as  much  as  they  woidd  like  to  use. 

15223.  That  is  a  question  due  to  an  economic  cause, 
rather  than  the  absence  of  milk? — Y''es.  That  is  not 
as  it  ought  to  be,  because  we  are  in  the  middle  of  the 
dairy  industry,  with  the  finest  cattle  and  water  that 
can  be  got. 

15224.  Are  there  small  retail  shops  in  Limerick 
selling  milk? — Yes. 

15225.  Is  there  much  supervision  over  that  milk  by 
the  inspectors? — Well,  there  is.  The  inspector  reports 
on  these  houses  once  a  fortnight.  I  have  seen  them 
myself  from  time  to  time.  Some  of  them  I  reported 
badly  about,  because  they  sell  objectionable  commodities 
in  the  same  shop.  I  need  not  mention  the  articles 
that  are  sold,  because  in  a  poor  locality  you  can  fancy 
what  is  sold  in  a  huxter's  shop. 

15226.  Paraffin  oil,  potatoes,  turf,  oranges,  onions? — 
Yes;  and  old  bones,  and  all  those  things. 

15227.  It  is  very  difficult  to  keep  milk  free  from  taint 
in  such  undesirable  surroundings? — Yes.  Milk  is  a 
substance  that  seems  to  absorb  odours  very  rapidly,  and 
it  is  not  desirable  that  it  should  be  kept  in  shops  where 
articles  of  that  kind  are  sold. 

1.5228.  Are  prosecutions  ordered  for  the  non- 
observance  of  the  rules  laid  down  for  the  conduct  of 
these  small  shops? — I  am  not  aware  that  the  Council 
has  prosecuted  anyone  for  such  a  thing  as  unsuitable 
surroundings,  but  they  have  prosecuted  people  for 
selling  milk  to  which  water  has  been  added. 

15229.  Have  any  prosecutions  been  undertaken  for 
the  adulteration  of  the  milk  in  the  city? — Personally, 
I  am  not  awaiv  of  that,  but  I  think  there  are  a  good 
number.      You   will  get  that  information  from  the 
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Milk  Inspector,  and  also  from  Sergeant  Kennedy,  who 
is  the  ofificer  employed  here  under  the  Food  and  Drugs 
Act.  I  know  about  the  matter  roughly,  but  not 
sufficiently  to  answer  the  question  in  the  way  I  would 
like  to. 

15230.  Are  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes  brought 
up  on  a  milk  food  from  the  time  they  cease  to  be 
nursed? — I  am  greatly  afraid  they  are  not;  but  the  city 
of  Limerick  is  peculiarly  circumstanced  in  that  respect. 
The  Sisters  of  Mercy  and  the  Sisters  of  the  Presentation 
Convent  have  got  a  grant  from  Mrs.  O'Brien,  of  South 
Hill,  and  every  morning  in  their  schools  they  give 
about  twenty  or  thirty  of  these  very  poor  children  a 
breakfast.  The  breakfast,  I  understand,  consists  of 
bread  and  milk,  and  the  Nuns  also  give  a  luncheon  in 
the  middle  of  the  day  to  the  children,  and  only  for 
that  I  don't  know  what  condition  the  children  would 
be  in. 

15231.  This  is  a  work  of  philanthropy?— Yes. 

15232.  "Would  you  be  in  favour  of  the  extension  of 
that  work  if  it  could  be  accomplished,  even  by  grants 
from  public  sources? — Yes. 

15233.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  proper  expenditure 
of  public  money? — You  would  be  taking  a  great  respon- 
sibility from  the  father  or  mother,  who  might  help  a 
bit  themselves;  but  it  would  be  a  great  advantage. 

15234.  Do  you  recognise  that  it  would  be  an  enormous 
advantage  towards  the  production  of  a  strong  and 
vigorous  race,  if  the  children  were  properly  nourished 
in  their  infancy  and  in  their  earlier  years? — Yes. 

15235.  And  that  they  would  have  a  much  greater 
power  of  resistance  if  they  should  become  the  victims 
of  disease  at  a  later  Stage  of  their  lives? — Quite  so. 

15236.  Do  you  believe  that  those  engaged  in  the 
handling  of  milk  are  careful  with  regard  to  their 
habits — are  they  cleanly  in  their  habits,  and  do  they 
recognise  that  it  is  essential  that  milk  should  be 
handled  imder  absolutely  clean  conditions? — The  way 
that  matter  stands  is  'this— these  people  in  these 
districts  have  grown  up  to  certain  habits,  to  which 
habits,  unfortunately,  they  adhere  very  rigidly,  and 
these  habits  are  not  very  cleanly.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  with  a  little  persuasion  these  people  would  adopt 
any  reasonable  method  of  cleanliness  that  would  be 
recommended. 

15237.  Has  the  attention  of  the  Public  Authority  ever 
been  directed  by  the  Milk  Inspector  to  what  he  observed 
with  regard  to  the  non-observance  of  cleanly  habits? — 
No,  sir.  The  question  has  not  arisen,  to  my  know- 
ledge. 

15238.  Has  the  Public  Health  Authority  in  the  city 
of  Limerick  ever  sought  to  make  an  investigation 
outside  its  own  area,  and,  if  so,  with  what  result — 
either  through  their  Veterinary  Officer,  or  through  you 
as  Medical  Officer  of  Health? — Not  through  me,  and  I 
think  also  not  through  the  Veterinary  Inspector.  The 
Corporation  of  Limerick  are  in  a  very  happy  position 
in  this  respect,  because  our  Inspector  for  the  city  is 
also  Veterinary  Inspector  for  the  Limerick  Rural 
District  No.  2,  and  in  that  way  he  is  quite  familiar 
with  the  two  districts,  and  then  Mr.  Ryan,  who  is  an 
officer  for  No.  1  Rural  District,  is  also  an  officer  of  the 
Corporation. 

15239.  Though  they  are  not  in  the  service  of  the 
same  authority  they  are  operating  in  the  same  area? — 
Yes. 

15240.  And  they  can  bring  the  knowledge  gained  in 
the  service  of  one  body  to  the  other? — Yes. 

15241.  Is  there  much  tuberculosis  amongst  the 
population  of  Limerick? — Yes;  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
tuberculosis. 

15242.  Do  you  believe  that  milk  is  a  means  of  dis- 
seminating that  disease? — Yes,  largely;  nowadays  that 
is  the  idea.  Formerly  it  was  thought  that  the  disease 
could  be  got  only  through  inhaling,  but  it  is  now 
recognised  that  food  is  a  serious  source  of  danger. 
Regarding  the  number  of  tuberculous  people  here,  of 
course,  I  cannot  tell  you  how  many  people  at  the 
present  moment  have  consumption  in  the  city  of 
Limerick,  but  I  have  in  my  hand  a  list  of  deaths  from 
phthisis  and  other  forms  of  the  disease  for  the  last 
eleven  years,  and  during  that  period  1,387  people  have 
died  from  one  form  or  other  of  tuberculosis. 

15243.  Lady  Everard. — What  percentage  would  that 
be? — It  is  roughly  over  one  hundred  a  year,  and  the 
yiopulation  of  the  city  is  38,403.  The  death-rate  would 
be  about  2-9  for  19i0  and  2-3  for  1911. 


15244.  The  Chairman. — 2-9  of  the  death-rate  would 
be  attributable  to  tuberculous  diseases? — 2'9  per 
thousand  of  the  inhabitants.  The  death-rate  for  the 
city  last  year  was  16-8  per  thousand,  and  the  death- 
rate  from  phthisis  was  2'9,  but  that  phthisis  rate  does 
not  embrace  the  total  deaths  from  tuberculosis,  but 
still  it  is  not  very  much  more.  2"9  was  the  phthisis 
rate  last  year,  not  including  bone  or  intestinal  or  other 
troubles. 

15245.  There  are  a  great  number  of  creameries  in 
Limerick? — It  is  the  home  of  creameries. 

15246.  Is  separated  milk  used  for  human  food? — It 

is. 

15247.  In  what  form? — I  understand  they  chiefly  use 
it  for  the  baking  of  bread,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
also  that  they  use  it  in  their  tea. 

15248.  Is  it  given  to  children  to  drink? — I  am  not 
personally  aware  that  it  is,  but  I  have  more  than  an 
idea  that  it  is  given  to  children. 

15249.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  its  value 
as  a  food? — I  think  it  is  nearly  worthless.  It  is  just 
a  decoy. 

15250.  You  regard  it  only  as  a  white  fluid? — As  a 
decoy. 

15251.  And  you  don't  think  it  is  at  all  a  nourishing 
food  for  children? — I  don't  think  there  is  any  nourish- 
ment in  it,  either  for  man  or  beast,  or  anything  else, 
that  is  only  my  personal  opinion. 

15252.  Is  the  scarcity  of  milk  in  the  city  of  Limerick 
greater  in  the  winter  time  than  at  any  other  period? — 
It  is.    It  is  not  scarce  at  any  other  period. 

15253.  From  May  to  October  is  it  sufficiently  cheap 
to  enable  the  poorer  classes  to  utilise  it  as  food  for 
their  children? — I  think  it  is  cheap  enough 

15254.  Do  they  appreciate  the  value  of  milk  as  a 
food? — The  Women's  National  Health  -Association  has 
made  an  effort  for  the  last  few  years  to  do  something, 
and  they  started  by  opening  two  milkshops  in  difierent 
centres  of  the  city.  Well,  of  course,  they  were  not 
able  to  sell  the  milk  very  cheaply,  but  they  were  able 
to  make  sure  that  the  milk  they  gave  was  very  good, 
and  came  out  of  clean  vessels — a  thing  that  heretofore 
was  not  done;  but  then  the  lady  who  gave  the  money 
to  the  different  convents  came  forward  again.  She  is 
the  President  of  the  Lying-in  Hospital — Mrs.  O'Brien, 
of  South  Hill — and  the  very  poor  who  leave  her  hospital 
with  their  babies,  or  a  certain  number  of  them,  get 
milk  in  the  winter  time  at  three  half-pence  a  quart. 
It  is  supervised  by  the  matron  of  the  Maternity 
Hospital ;  and  it  is  got  at  one  of  these  two  shops  which 
had  been  opened  by  the  W^omen's  National  Health 
Association.  Mrs.  O'Brien  makes  good  the  other  half 
of  the  price  of  the  milk,  and  in  that  way  as  many  as 
twenty-four  gallons  a  day  are  given  out  to  the  poor. 

15255.  That  seems  to  be  a  very  beneficent  and 
practical  form  of  charity? — Yes,  it  is  very  useful. 

15256.  Do  you  think  that  these  dispensations  cover 
the  most  urgent  cases  in  the  city  of  Limerick? — They 
cover  a  great  deal,  but  not  all,  because  the  matron  of 
the  hospital  tells  me  she  has  more  applications  for  milk 
than  she  can  deal  with. 

15257.  That  would  indicate  that  the  mothers  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  milk  as  food  for  their  children? — Yes. 

15258.  Have  you  any  experience  amongst  the  poorer 
classes,  and  do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  habit 
prevails  here  as  elsewhere,  of  giving  the  children  other 
liquids  of  a  very  innutritions  kind,  such  as  cold  tea? — 
Yes,  that  prevails. 

15259.  Even  in  this  city,  with  all  its  rivers  flowing 
with  milk,  so  to  speak? — It  does  prevail. 

15260.  Lady  Everard. — What  is  the  price  of  milk  in 
the  winter  in  Limerick? — I  think  it  is  Is.  a  gallon. 

15261.  And  in  the  summer? — Somewhere  about  six- 
pence a  gallon.  The  Inspector,  who  will  be  examined 
before  you,  will  give  you  the  prices. 

15262.  Is  there  much  condensed  milk  used  in 
Limerick? — Very  little,  although  there  is  any  amount 
of  it  made  in  the  city. 

15263.  When  it  is  made  are  the  tius  clearly  marked 
to  show  whether  the  condensed  milk  is  made  from 
separated  milk  or  from  whole  milk? — Yes.  In  one 
particular  factory  they  make  two  brands  of  condensed 
milk. 

15264.  We  have  had  evidence  elsewhere  that  the 
print  on  the  tins  is  so  small  that  the  people  don't 
recognise  the  difference? — I  am  sure  that  within  half 
an  hour  I  could  have  tins  of  the  two  brands  produced. 
I  think  they  are  fairly  marked. 
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15265.  Is  there  much  dried  milk  used  here?— I 
believe  it  is  used  in  the  barracks.  Otherwise  I  dou't 
think  it  is  used  in  the  city  of  Limerick  at  all. 

15266.  You  think  separated  milk  is  very  little  used 
as  an  article  of  food? — Very  little. 

15267.  We  have  before  us  specimens  of  separated 
milk  kindly  given  by  the  Munster  Dairy  School.  You 
see  that  the  only  way  in  which  it  diSers  from  the 
whole  milk  is  in  the  extraction  of  the  fat,  and  it  has 
been  suggested  that  if  given,  not  to  babies,  but  to 
adults,  and  something  was  added  to  put  in  the  fat  to 
the  separated  milk,  it  would  be  a  good  diet? — Is  it  con- 
tended that  the  solids  are  as  nutritious  as  they  were 
before  the  milk  was  separated?  The  milk  is  pasteurised. 

15268.  Is  all  the  separated  milk  from  the  creamery 
pasteurised? — I  believe  so. 

15269.  Mr.  Wilson. — The  evidence  we  have  so  far 
received  is  to  the  contrary  eSect,  that  the  separated 
milk  is  rarely  pasteurised  in  the  creameries. 

Mr.  O'Brien. — I  doubt  if  two  per  cent,  of  the 
creameries  in  this  district  pasteurise  the  separated  milk. 
Some  of  them  to  a  certain  extent  pasteurise  the  whole 
milk? — Before  the  milk  is  separated  it  is  raised  to  a 
certain  temperature  on  account  of  the  spread  of  typhoid 
in  the  factories,  and  there  is  an  order  that  it  must  be 
raised  to  a  certain  temperature. 

15270.  Lady  Eveeard. — Is  it  your  opinion  that  the 
by-products  of  milk  should  come  in  under  the  same 
provisions  as  new  milk? — Yes.  They  are  not  now  under 
the  same  regulations. 

15271.  But  you  consider  that  they  should  be  under 
the  same  rules  and  regulations? — Yes,  they  should  be 
under  the  same  rules  and  i-egulations. 

15272.  Miss  McNeill. — Is  artificial  feeding  given  to 
children  in  Limerick,  or  are  the  majority  of  children 
nursed  by  their  mothers? — The  nursing  is  not  carried 
out.  as  largely  as  one  would  like,  but  still  I  think  the 
mothers  make  an  effort  for  the  first  few  months  to 
nurse  their  babies.  Sometimes  they  carry  on  the 
nursing  for  three  months,  but  rarely  do  they  carry  it  on 
for  the  eight  or  nine  months  that  are  necessary. 

15273.  Do  you  think  that  is  due  to  poverty? — Yes. 

15274.  What  do  they  give  infants  when  they  cease 
to  nurse  them? — I  think  they  give  them  tea  and  every 
sort  of  preparation  they  can  lay  hands  on.  They  give 
them  milk  when  they  can  get  it. 

15275.  Is  condensed  milk  used? — No,  not  in 
Limerick.    It  is  manufactured  here,  though. 

15276.  But  it  is  not  used? — No,  so  far  as  I  am  aware. 

15277.  What  is  the  physical  condition  of  these 
children  who  are  deprived  of  milk — are  they  likely  to 
develop  rickets? — Some  of  them  develop  rickets.  All 
of  these  children  are  debilitated  and  worn  out.  Perhaps 
I  should  state  that  the  poor  people  here  can  go  to  the 
factories  and  get  milk  in  the  winter  time  at  eightpence 
a  gallon.    I  forgot  to  mention  that. 

15278.  The  Chairman. — Milk  is  always  available  in 
Limerick  City  for  eightpence  a  gallon,  even  in  the 
winter? — Yes. 

15279.  Is  it  sold  in  small  quantities? — Yes.  They 
would  not  give  anyone  more  than  half  a  gallon. 

15280.  Supposing  the  mother  of  a  household  sent  for 
a  pint  of  milk,  could  she_  get  it? — Yes. 

15281.  And  at  the  same  price  as  if  she  got  a  gallon? — 
Yes. 

15282.  Does  that  custom  prevail  at  the  creameries? — 
It  prevails  at  the  Lansdowne  factory. 

15283.  That  is  a  condensing  factory? — Yes. 

15284.  Mr.  O'Brien.— That  is  CleeVe's?— Yes. 

15285.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  know  of  any  place 
where  that  custom  prevails  in  the  rural  districts? — I 
made  inquiries  and  I  heard  that  in  Ballysimon  and 
Anacotty  creameries  the  custom  prevails. 

15286.  And  that  there  is  no  objection  to  supply  the 
milk  to  people  who  are  able  to  pay  for  it? — So  I  am 
told. 

15287.  Mr.  Wilson.— Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to 
how  far  that  is  availed  of  by  the  people? — I  don't  think 
it  is  availed  of  largely. 

15288.  Because  at  that  price  there  surely  can  be  no 
reasonable  grievance  about  milk  being  too  dear? — I 
think  not  more  than  thirty  people  go  to  these  factories 
for  it.  The  most  theu  n-ill  give  to  any  one  person  is  half 
a  gallon.  Of  course,  a  good  many  don't  get  that 
quantity  at  all,  but  only  about  thirty  people  turn  up  to 
get  milk. 

_  15289.  The  Chairman.— The  fact  that  they  would  not 
give  more  than  half  a  gallon  to  any  one  individual  is 
for  a  very  obvious  reason — to  prevent  other  people  from 
retailing  it? — Yes 


15290.  Mr.  O'Brien. — It  is  a  special  provision  for 
the  poor  people? — Yes. 

15291.  Mr.  Wilson. — Which  they  don't  utilise  to  any 
large  extent? — They  don't. 

15292.  Miss  McNeill. — In  the  homes  of  the  working- 
class  people,  who  have  a  fairly  good  income,  do  they 
value  milk  as  a  food? — I  have  no  doubt  they  value  the 
milk,  but  I  don't  think  they  use  it  in  the  quantity 
that  a  person  like  me  would  like  them  to  do. 

15293.  You  think  they  don't  fully  understand  its 
value  as  a  food? — They  don't. 

15294.  And  the  children  and  the  infants  don't  get  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  it? — No. 

15295.  Mr.  O'Brien. — I  suppose  they  don't  use  oat- 
meal porridge? — Yes,  it  is  largely  used. 

15296.  Oatmeal  porridge? — It  would  be  a  mixture,  I 
think,  of  oatmeal  and  Indian  meal. 

15297.  Is  that  used  by  adults  only? — Yes,  and 
children. 

15298.  You  don't  know  if  they  use  separated  milk 
with  it? — I  have  no  doubt  that  they  do. 

15299.  Does  anybody  inspect  the  milk  brought  into 
these  factories  in  the  city? — No,  that  milk  is  not 
inspected. 

15300.  Not  at  all?— It  is  not. 

15301.  Though  they  are  selling  retail,  it  is  no  one's 
duty  to  inspect  the  milk  coming  in? — I  don't  think  it  is 
inspected  coming  in ;  it  is  brought  in  in  large  vats. 

15302.  It  is  brought  in  in  motors? — Yes;  so  far  as 
I  am  aware,  but  there  is  no  examination  of  the  milk 
until  it  reaches  the  factory,  and  then,  of  course,  the 
factory  people  make  their  own  analysis  for  butter  fat. 

15303.  There  is  no  one  to  see  that  disease  is  not 
spread  from  these  big  factories — Cleeve's,  for  instance? 
— Well,  of  course,  I  would  not  like  to  answer  that 
question  with  the  Press  present.  I  have  no  objection 
to  answer  afterwards,  but  whether  I  am  in  a  position 
to  answer  I  would  like  to  know.  If  the  Press  would 
not  report  it  I  would  answer. 

15304.  What  I  wanted  to  get  at  rather  was,  whether, 
ia  your  opinion,  the  conditions  under  which  milk  is 
handled  by  a  big  factory,  doing  a  big  business  like 
Cleeve's,  were  in  a  more  satisfactory  way  than  it  would 
be  by  small  proprietary  creameries  that  we  have  come 
across  in  other  places? — The  factory  is  conducted  on 
first-  class  lines. 

15305.  And  so  there  is  every  probability  that  things 
are  done  well? — Yes. 

15306.  And  you  say  that,  so  far  as  you  are  aware, 
the  mothers  don't  nurse  their  children? — Some  do,  but 
not  the  generality  of  them. 

15307.  Have  you  to  do  with  the  very  poor  district  on 
the  Island? — I  have  general  supervision  over  the  whole 
city. 

15308.  That  is  a  very  poor  neighbourhood? — Very 
poor. 

15309.  And  is  it  that  class  of  women  that  is  not 
able  to  nurse  her  children  at  all? — Yes. 

15310.  Is  it  the  very  poor? — Yes. 

15311.  And  you  think  that  is  from  want  of  nourish- 
ment in  the  mother  herself? — There  seems  to  be  some- 
thing for  the  last  ten  years  in  mothers  not  being  able  to 
provide  milk  for  their  babies.  There  is  something  in 
the  constitution — some  debilitating  reason. 

15312.  Do  you  ascribe  that  to  any  particular  cause — 
tea  drinking,  for  instance? — Yes,  I  think  something 
like  that  is  largely  responsible  for  it. 

15313.  Mr.  Wilson. — Do  you  consider  at  all  what  the 
expense  would  be  of  applying  the  Widal  test  to  all 
hands  concerned  in  the  dairy  trade? — The  way  to 
answer  that  would  be  this — I  think  if  the  test  was  used 
in  a  practical  manner  when  an  epidemic  would  arise, 
or  when  there  would  be  a  case  of  suspicion,  that  it 
would  be  useful. 

15314.  You  would  utilise  it  as  a  weapon  to  sift  out 
where  the  danger  was? — Yes. 

15315.  It  had  been  suggested  to  us  previously  that 
the  test  should  be  applied  to  all  engaged  in  the  dairy 
trade? — I  think  that  would  be  open  to  abuse — a  man 
would  not  carry  it  out. 

15316.  Have  you  known  of  any  person  who  has  been 
put  out  of  business  as  a  result  of  the  operation  of  the 
Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order? — No. 

15317.  There  is  no  reduction  in  the  supply  of  milk 
due  to  that,  at  any  rate?-^No. 

15318.  You  have  not  the  separate  figures  regarding 
the  number  of  children  suffering  from  tuberculosis  in 
the  city? — I  have  not.  Looking  at  it  in  a  general 
way,  the  children  suffer  from  tuberculosis  as  they  do 
in  any  other  city  of  the  same  size. 
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lo319.  We  bad  very  shocking  evidence  in  Newry 
that  the  children  there  have  tuberculosis  to  a  very 
serious  extent,  and  that  many  of  them  did  not  know 
the  taste  of  milk? — I  am  Medical  Officer  to  the  Work- 
house also,  and  the  children,  if  delicate,  would  find 
their  way  there,  and  there  is  not  a  very  large  number 
of  them,  not  in  the  same  proportion  as  in  Newry. 

15320.  Lady  Everard. — Have  you  had  infantile 
cholera? — Last  year  we  had  a  good  deal.  It  was  preva- 
lent all  over  the  British  Islands. 

15321.  Was  there  any  provision  made  to  provide 
extra  pure  milk  for  the  children? — There  was  no  pro- 
vision of  that  kind  made.  The  Local  Government  Board 
wrote  us  on  the  point,  and  we  applied  to  them  for  the 
usual  instructions,  and  got  them  printed  and  distributed 
by  the  Sanitary  Officers.  It  only  lasted  for  a  fortnight 
or  three  weeks. 

15.S22.  Did  many  children  die? — The  death-rate  for 
the  city  last  year  was  16.9,  or  exactly  what  it  was  two 
years  before  that,  so  that  there  was  no  appreciable 
number  of  deaths  from  infantile  diarrhoea. 

15323.  The  Chairman. — Is  registration  of  milk  shops 
enforced  in  the  city? — Yes,  but  that  means  little  or 
nothing. 

1.5324.  What  I  want  to  get  from  you  is  this — are  all 
the  vendors  of  milk  in  Limerick  city  registered  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order? — 
Well,  I  think  they  are,  sir,  but  I  am  not  quite  sure. 

1.5325.  Have  you  ever  known  prosecutions  to  be 
instituted  for  failure  to  register? — No,  I  have  not. 

15326.  It  has  been  suggested  to  the  Commission  that 
something  beyond  registration  should  be  enforced, 
namely,  licensing;  that  all  persons  engaged  in  purveying 
milk  should  be  licensed,  just  as  a  publican  is  licensed 
to  sell  spirituous  liquor.  Have  you  gone  into  that 
question  at  all? — Who  would  issue  the  licence? 

15327.  The  local  authority  exercising  jurisdiction  in 
the  district  in  which  the  purveyor  lived? — If  it  was 
carried  out  on  the  same  lines  as  the  registration  it 
would  be  useless ;  but  if  carried  out  more  in  detail  it 
would  be  essential. 

15328.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  local 
authority  should  be  compelled  to  enforce  it,  and  that 
its  enforcement  should  not  be  optional? — I  would  agree 
with  that. 

15329.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  having  its  appli- 
cation imperative? — Yes. 

15330.  In  fact,  you  would  have  that  principle  applied 
to  all  the  Orders  governing  the  sale  of  milk? — Yes,  sir. 

15331 .  Do  you  think  that  the  Order  wotild  be  more 


eSectively  and  uniformly  carried  out  if  it  was  super- 
vised and  controlled  by  a  central  authority? — Yes;  of 
course,  that  would  be  useful.  It  is  always  well  to  have 
someone  come  and  supervise  the  best  of  us,  and  I  would 
agree  with  that. 

15332.  And  it  would  also  relieve  the  local  authority 
from  the  odium  that  might  attach  to  the  enforcement 
of  something  that  is  unpleasant? — Yes. 

15.333.  And  if  the  officer  is  compelled  to  put  the 
()rder  into  force  against  his  best  friend  he  can  say,  "  I 
am  but  an  officer  of  the  authority,  and  I  am  bound  by 
the  conditions  of  my  appointment  to  carry  out  this 
duty  "? — Yes,  I  agree  with  that. 

15334.  And  do  you  think  that  in  order  to  secure  the 
efiective  administration  of  this  Order,  or  any  kindred 
Order,  that  that  would  be  necessary? — Yes.  It  is  not 
easy  for  a  local  man  to  carry  out  his  duty.  There  are 
many  things  in  which  you  have  to  give  way. 

15335.  It  is  a  particularly  awkward  situation  for  a 
medical  practitioner  to  be  placed  in? — It  is  very 
awkward. 

15336.  And  it  would  make  him  more  independent  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties  if  he  had  this  impelling  force 
behind  him? — Yes. 

15337.  Mr.  Wilson. — What  would  be  your  opinion  in 
regard  to  the  installation  of  a  municipal  dairy-farm? — 
I  don't  know  that  I  would  be  able  to  give  much  of  an 
opinion  about  it. 

15338.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  as  one  of  the 
solutions  of  the  milk  scarcity? — Perhaps  you  could  get 
a  dairyman  who  would  be  in  touch  with  that  to  give 
you  an  opinion.  The  installation  of  a  big  undertaking, 
such  as  y(ju  say,  would  scarcely  be  required  in 
Limerick. 

15339.  From  your  evidence  one  would  say  that  it 
would  not,  because  the  city  appears  to  have  plenty  of 
milk? — I  would  not  say  that  they  have  plenty,  but 
there  is  a  good  supply  there. 

15340.  It  seems  to  me,  as  in  other  places  that  we 
have  visited,  that  one  of  the  principal  things  that  is 
wanted  is  that  the  people  should  be  educated  into  the 
value  of  milK,  compared  with  other  things  they  b«iy 
with  their  pennies.  For  example,  people  should  be 
made  aware  that  if  they  purchase  certain  articles  of 
diet,  which  cost  from  8d.  to  Is.,  the  same  value  can 
be  obtained  by  an  expenditure  of  l:|^d.  in  bread  and 
milk,  and  separated  milk  at  that? — Quite  so. 

The  Chairman. — Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  McGrath, 
for  your  evidence. 
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15341.  The  Chairman. — You  are  a  Dairy  Inspector 
under  the  Limerick  Corporation,  I  understand,  Mr. 
Barry? — Yes,  sir. 

15342.  How  long  have  you  occupied  that  positon?  -I 
am  eight  years  under  the  Corporation,  and  before  that 
I  was  under  the  Board  of  Guardians.  I  have  b  -en 
engaged  for  twenty  years. 

•  15343.  What  portion  of  the  work  do  you  undertake 
under  the  Order? — I  inspect  the  milk  vessels  and  the 
cows  and  the  milkshops. 

15344.  How  many  cows  are  kept  in  the  city  of 
Limerick? — One  hundred  and  fifty-six. 

1.5345-6.  In  how  many  different  byres  would  thev  be 
kept?— Thirty. 

15347.  Only  an  average  of  five  in  each  byre? — There 
is  only  one  in  some  byres. 

15348.  So  that  there  are  thirty  cowkeepers  within 
the  city  area  supplying  milk? — Yes;  and  they  own 
about  150  cows. 

15349.  How  are  these  cows  kept? — Some  of  them  are 
in  good  houses,  and  some  in  bad  ones — the  old  houses 
that  were  never  changed. 

15350.  Has  any  effort  been  made  to  improve  the  bad 
houses? — By  ventilation  only  and  flooring. 

15351.  Have  you,  as  an  Officer  of  the  Corporation, 
insisted  on  these  improvements  being  carried  out? — I 
have,  sir. 

1.5352.  Have  you  ever  undertaken  prosecutions  in 
order  to  ensure  the  enforcement  of  the  Order? — Yes. 

1.5353.  By  order  of  the  Corporation? — Yes. 
153.54.  With  what  result? — The  parties  were  fined. 
1.5355.  To  what  extent  were  they  fined  ?--2s.  6d.  and 

costs. 
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K  examined. 

15356.  Do  you  think  that  the  fines  were  adequate, 
considering  the  offences? — I  don't  think  they  were,  sir. 

15357.  Does  the  Magisterial  Bench  look  with  disfavour 
on  the  keeping  of  cows  under  insanitary  conditions? — I 
don't  think  they  look  at  it  in  that  light.  They  look  on 
it  that  the  people  are  poor. 

1.5358.  But  the  magistrates  drink  milk? — Some  do,  I 
suppose. 

15359.  And  I  suppose  they  have  an  ambition  to  drink 
clean  milk  as  against  unclean  milk? — They  have,  of 
course. 

15360.  Do  you  inspect  the  shops  wherein  the  milk  is 
sold  in  retail? — Yes. 

15.361.  In  what  condition  do  you  find  them? — Some 
are  kept  cleanly  and  some  are  very  badly  kept.  They 
sell  everything  in  their  shops. 

15362.  Has  any  effort  been  made  to  improve  them? 
— Yes:  their  milk  is  in  covered  vessels,  and  it  is  kept 
away  from  other  commodities. 

1.5363.  Is  registration  enforced? — Yes;  they  are  all 
forced  to  register. 

15364.  Every  one  of  them? — Yes. 

15365.  Do  you  make  inquiries  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  the  people  who  are  not  registered  are  selling 
milk?— No. 

15366.  How  do  you  know  they  are  registered? — Dr. 
JIcGrath  has  made  the  statement. 

15367.  Dr.  McGrath  did  not  know  about  it  and  he 
referred  us  to  you? — Mr.  Peacocke  has  the  information 
then. 

1.5368.  What  is  he?— The  City  Surveyor  and  the 
Sanitary  Officer. 

15369.  Is  he  City  Surveyor  as  well  as  Sanitary  Officer? 
— Yes. 

15370.  And  does  he  keep  a  record  of  the  registered 
dairies? — He  does. 
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15371.  Bub  is  ifc  not  obvious  that  it  is  necessary  for 
some  person  under  the  control  of  the  Corporatioi;  to 
make  an  inspection  for  the  purpose  oi  ascertaining 
whether  or  not  people  who  are  not  registered  are  selling 
milk? — I  don't  think  so,  for  they  are  all  registered,  to 
my  mind. 

15372.  You  told  us  you  did  not  know,  because  you 
made  no  inquiries? — I  inspect  the  shops  every  week. 

15373.  All  the  shops,  whether  they  are  registered  or 
not? — They  are  registered. 

15374.  Have  you  ever  discovered  a  shop  selling  milk 
that  was  not  registered? — I  have  not. 

15375.  How  do  you  get  the  list  of  the  shops  regis- 
tered?— -I  keep  the  record  myself. 

15376.  Have  you  ever  discovered  that  cows  kept  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  milk  in  the  city  were  in  such 
a  condition  that  you  had  reason  to  suspect  that  they 
were  suffering  from  tuberculosis? — No,  sir;  I  know 
nothing  about  it. 

15377.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  it? — I  did,  often. 

15378.  Has  tuberculosis  no  home  in  Limerick 
amongst  cows? — No. 

15379.  You  never  saw  a  tuberculous  cow  in  Lime- 
rick?— Yes,  often. 

15380.  "Where  were  they — in  the  county  area? — Yes. 
You  would  see  one  in  the  fair  often.  You  would  see 
them  at  the  boat  going  to  Glasgow. 

15381.  You  are  generous  enough  to  send  the  tuber- 
culous cows  to  Glasgow? — Yes;  it  is  there  they  make 
use  of  them. 

15382.  The  Scottish  people  are  a  hardy  race,  and 
they  are  not  affected  by  the  tubercle  bacilli.  Have 
you  ever  prosecuted  people  for  not  keeping  milk  under 
suitable  conditions? — Yes. 

15383.  With  what  result?— They  were  fined. 

15384.  How  much? — Is.  and  costs. 

15385.  Has  that  prevented  other  people  from  com- 
mitting the  same  offence? — It  has. 

15386.  Have  you  ever  instituted  a  second  prosecu- 
tion against  the  same  person  for  failure  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Order?— No,  sir. 

15387.  Have  you  never  found  it  necessary  to  do  so? 
— No,  sir. 

15388.  One  prosecution  was  sufficient  to  deter  them 
from  any  further  violation  of  the  Order? — Yes;  because 
it  is  put  into  the  papers  then,  sir,  and  it  has  the  same 
effect  on  the  whole  of  them. 

15389.  So  you  rely  on  the  assistance  of  the  Press  to 
disseminate  the  information  that  you  had  instituted 
prosecutions,  and  that  if  others  came  under  your  lasli 
they  would  be  treated  in  like  manner? — Yes. 

15390.  Have  you  ever  reported  to  the  Corporation 
that  you  found  breaches  of  the  Order  in  certain  places, 
and  have  you  not  received  instructions  to  prosecute? — 
I  report  anything  I  see  wrong. 

15391.  And  are  you  always  ordered  to  prosecute? — 
Not  in  all  cases. 

15392.  Under  what  circumstances  would  a  prosecu- 
tion not  be  instituted? — Well,  I  cannot  tell  you.  I 
don't  happen  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Council. 

15393.  Have  you  ever  reported  a  violent  disregard  of 
the  conditions  laid  down  in  the  Order  in  which  you  did 
not  receive  subsequently  and  order  to  prosecute? — Well, 
I  had  in  two  cases,  sir. 

15394.  And  you  did  not  know  under  what  circum- 
stances the  prosecution  was  not  ordered? — I  cannot  tell 
you. 

15395.  Do  you  make  any  inspection  of  the  milk  fac- 
tories in  Limerick? — I  do,  sir. 

15396.  What  condition  of  things  do  you  find  there? — 
They  are  very  well  kept,  sir. 

15397.  Do  you  make  any  inspection  of  the  milk  that 
is  received  into  these  factories  as  to  the  condition  in 
which  it  is  delivered? — I  don't  make  any  inspection  of 
the  milk  received  into  the  factory,  but  I  make  an 
inspection  of  the  vessels  that  bring  in  the  milk  to 
factories. 

15398.  You  make  no  inspection  of  the  milk? — ^No. 
15899.  And  it  may  come  in  dirty  or  clean,  for  all 

you  know? — Yes. 

15400.  Is  it  not  part  of  your  duty  to  make  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  milk? — No. 

15401.  Why?— I  don't  know  that,  sir;  I  cannot  tell 
you. 

15402.  Does  the  rule  which  enables  you  to  go  into 
a  poor  huxter's  shop  and  inspect  the  milk  that  is  there 
for  sale  by  retail  not  enable  you  also  to  go  into  the 
wholesale  factory  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
conditions  under  which  the  milk  is  dealt  with  there? — 
I  believe  it  would  apply  the  same,  sir. 


15403.  But  you  don't  inspect  it? — No. 

15404.  You  say  you  make  an  inspection  of  the 
vessels? — Yes,  to  see  that  they  are  properly  cleaned. 

15405.  What  condition  do  you  find  them  in?— Well 
kept  all  round;  but  I  cannot  prosecute  for  dirty  cloths. 

15406.  Why? — It  is  in  my  instructions.  Mr.  Thomp- 
son says  I  cannot  prosecute  for  dirty  cloths. 

15407.  Do  you  make  any  inspection  of  these  large 
vats  in  which  the  milk  is  taken  to  the  Jactories? — 
Yes,  and  they  are  kept  clean. 

15408.  What  effort  is  made  to  have  these  vessels 
cleansed? — They  are  cleansed  with  scalding  water  by 
a  pipe  with  machinery  in  the  yard. 

15409.  Are  they  taken  oft"  the  lorry? — No;  they  are 
not  removed  from  the  lorry. 

15410.  Do  you  examine  each  of  these  as  they  go  out 
to  see  that  they  are  in  a  cleanly  condition? — I  do,  occa- 
sionally. 

15411.  How  often  do  you  make  an  inspection  of  the 
factories? — Once  a  month. 

15412.  Do  you  go  on  notice  or  without  notice? — 
Without  notice. 

15413.  And  you  have  never  had,  on  the  occasion  of 
any  of  your  monthly  visits,  discovered  anything  objec- 
tionable with  regard  to  the  condition  oi  tha  vessels  in 
the  factory? — Never,  sir. 

15414.  Have  you  ever  reported  tkem  for  having 
uncleau  vessels? — Yes. 

15415.  With  what  result — were  prosecutions  ordered? 
—Yes. 

15416.  With  what  result? — They  were  fined,  sir. 
15417.  What  sum? — One  was  fined  10s.  and  another 

was  fined  £1  for  putting  the  milk  vessel  on  the  top 
of  a  cart  of  manure. 

15418.  I  would  like  to  make  this  perfectly  clear — 
was  that  a  vehicle  that  was  the  property  of  the  fac- 
tory?— No,  sir;  it  belonged  to  the  farmer. 

15419.  I  am  asking  you  with  regard  to  the  milk 
going  into  the  factory.  Have  you  ever  prosecuted  them 
owing  to  their  milk  vessels  being  in  an  uncleanly  con- 
dition?— No. 

15420.  Have  you  ever  found  them  in  an  -unclean 
condition? — No,  sir. 

15421.  And  on  every  occasion  on  which  you  made 
an  inspection,  you  found  that  the  vessels  were  in  a 
satisfactory  condition? — Yes;  but  I  had  to  serve  notices 
to  limewash  the  yards  and  places  about  the  factory 
where  the  milk  is  brought  in. 

15422.  Were  your  orders  carried  out? — Yes. 

15423.  Are  these  vats  that  one  sees  on  the  lorry 
going  through  the  streets  also  limewashed? — Yes. 

15424.  Is  that  the  most  effective  way  of  keeping 
them  in  a  clean  condition? — Yes,  on  the  outside. 

15425.  I  hope  they  are  quite  as  clean  within? — I 
think  they  are. 

15426.  They  are  not  enamelled  inside? — No. 

15427.  They  are  ordinary  galvanised  iron? — Yes. 
They  are  white  inside,  I  suppose. 

15428.  Can  you  say  something  more  than  "  I  sup- 
pose?" Tell  us  what  you  saw? — They  are  like  as  if 
they  were  enamelled. 

15429.  That  is  exactly  what  I  want  to  know — are 
they  enamelled? — Y'es;  there  is  tin  or  enamel  inside  ^ 
I  cannot  say  which  it  is. 

15430.  You  were  never  curious  enough  to  look 
inside?  Are  you  quite  certain  they  are  not  white- 
washed inside  as  well  as  outside? — I  am. 

15431.  Dr.  MooRHEAD.— Is  there  a  polished  surface 
on  the  inside? — Yes. 

15432.  The  Chairman. — It  is  a  surface  that  is  easily 
cleaned? — Yes;  they  are  kept  very  clean. 

15433.  Are  they  covered  on  top  when  passing  over 
the  dusty  roads  of  the  country? — They  gire  covered 
from  the  top. 

15434.  Is  the  opening  in  the  vessels  covered? — 
Always. 

15435.  With  what — a  sack? — They  have  a  regular 
cover  over  them. 

15436.  Is  there  any  method  of  preventing  splashing? 
— I  never  saw  one  of  them  splashing. 

15437.  They  don't  use  cloths? — Sometimes  they  do. 

15438.  How  do  the  factories  collect  the  milk  in  the 
country? — They  have  factories  in  the  country  also,  and 
they  send  out  for  the  milk  to  these. 

15439.  They  don't  collect  the  milk  from  the  farmers 
direct? — No,  sir. 

15440.  They  have  depots  in  the  country  and  receive 
it  there? — Yes. 
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15441.  And  thea  it  is  transferred  to  these  vehicles 
that  one  sees  passing  through  the  street,  and  taken  to 
the  factories? — Yes;  the  vehicles  are  sent  out  to  the 
factories  in  the  country,  and  that  is  how  the  milk  is 
delivered  into  the  city. 

15442.  How  is  the  milk  delivered  through  the  city — 
the  ordinary  retail  milk  supply? — By  the  country 
people  to  the  houses,  and  some  deliver  to  shops.  There 
are  several  people  delivering  milk  to  customers  with 
their  horses  and  carts. 

15443.  Do  you  make  any  inspection  of  the  milk  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  it  is  in  a  clean  condition  when 
delivered? — Yes. 

15444.  Have  you  ever  prosecuted? — No.  There  was 
no  necessity.  I  might  see  a  hair  or  a  straw  on  the 
top,  but  they  use  strainers. 

15445.  The  straw  or  the  hair  does  not  excite  your 
an  imosity  ?— No . 

15446.  That  would  occur  "  in  the  best  regulated 
families?" — I  think  it  would  be  found  in  the  best  regu- 
lated milkers  that  can  be  got. 

15447.  Is  there  any  scarcity  of  milk  in  the  city? — 
Yes,  in  the  winter  time  for  about  two  or  three  months. 

15448.  Does  the  scarcity  reach  such  an  acute  stage 
that  people  with  money  cannot  get  milk? — People  with 
plenty  of  money  can  get  plenty  of  milk. 

15449.  Supposing  the  mother  of  a  family  wanted  a 
pint  or  a  quart  of  milk  in  the  morning  or  evening,  can 
she  get  that  milk  if  she  had  the  money?— Yes,  always. 

15450.  So  that  the  scarcity  has  not  reached  that 
point,  that  it  is  not  procurable  for  money? — No. 

15451.  Do  you  sample  milk  as  to  its  purity? — No. 

15452.  Another  officer  takes  charge  of  that  branch  of 
the  work? — Yes. 

15453.  And  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  it? — No. 
154.54.  Is  tliat  officer  coming  before  the  Commission? 

— He  is,  sir. 

15455.  Then  I  need  not  take  you  over  his  work.  To 
what  cause  do  you  attribute  the  scarcity  of  milk  in 
the  winter  season? — To  the  want  of  winter  feeding — 
the  people  about  this  place  don't  feed  winter  cattle. 

15456.  In  other  words,  winter  dairying  is  not  fol- 
lowed?— It  is  not,  sir. 

15457.  Are  the  vehicles  in  which  the  milk  is  brought 
into  the  city  ever  utilised  for  any  other  purposes- 
Yes. 

15458.  For  what  other  purpose? — As  farm  carts,  and 
the  farmers  put  the  milk  into  the  carts  in  the  morning 
and  evening,  and  send  them  to  the  town. 

15459.  So  they  have  other  vehicles  besides  the  ordi- 
nary milk  gigs  for  delivering  milk? — Yes. 

15460.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  proper  means  of  deli- 
very ?— No. 

15461.  And  would  you  make  it  compulsory  on  them 
to  have  proper  carts  for  delivering  the  milk? — Yes.  I 
think  if  you  put  milk  into  a  common  cart  and  drove 
it  five  or  six  miles,  it  is  churned  by  the  time  it  reaches 
Limerick. 

15462.  Is  milk  sent  in  retail  delivered  in  common 
carts? — It  is. 

15463.  Are  all  of  your  milkshops  registered? — Every 
one  of  them,  sir. 

15464.  Have  you  ever  found  the  keepers  of  these 
retail  shops  trying  to  evade  samples  of  their  milk 
being  taken,  or  not  giving  facilities  to  inspect  the  pre- 
mises in  which  the  milk  is  kept? — I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  the  samples,  but  they  give  facilities  for 
inspecting  their  premises. 

15465.  They  never  deceive  you  by  saying  that  they 
have  no  milk? — No,  sir. 

15466.  With  regard  to  the  dairies  of  the  city,  is  any 
effort  made  to  compel  those  handling  the  milk  to  he 
cleanly  in  their  habits? — I  don't  think  so.  That  is 
very  necessary. 

15467.  You  don't  regard  it  as  any  part  of  your  duty 
to  impose  that  condition? — I  don't  think  so'  I  can't 
go  into  a  woman  and  tell  her  to  wash  her  hands.  I 
think  she  would  knock  me  down  if  I  asked  her  to  do 
so.  I  would  not  like  to  go  into  a  shop  in  the  Irish- 
town,  and  say  to  the  woman,  "Go  in  and  wash  your 
hands  and  face,  you  dirty  woman." 

15468.  I  did  not  go  the  length  of  carrying  the  ablu- 
tion to  her  face,  but  she  could  keep  her  hands  clean? — 
The  woman  would  be  selling  soap  and  coal,  and  I 
don't  think  her  hands  could  be  clean  for  selling  milk. 

15469.  I  am  quite  disposed  to  agree  with  you,  but 
what  I  did  think  was  that  steps  would  be  taken  to  see 
that  the  milk  was  handled  in  a  cleanlv  manner? — If 


the  number  of  milkshops  were  restricted  it  would  be 
good.  There  are  two  hundred  and  seven  milkshops  in 
Limerick. 

15470.  That  would  hardly  suggest  a  scarcity  of  milk 
if  there  are  two  hundred  and  seven  milkshops? — There 
are  that  number. 

15471.  Have  you  ever  attempted  to  restrict  the  trade 
carried  on  in  these  shops,  and  to  insist  on  having 
milk  kept  in  an  apartment  apart  from  the  other  por- 
tion where  the  various  objects  mentioned  are  sold? — 
I  have,  sir,  several  times. 

15472.  And  have  you  succeeded? — Yes. 

15473.  Would  it  not  be  wise  to  apply  that  principle 
generally? — In  some  of  the  shops  they  cannot  do  that 
because  the  shops  are  so  small. 

15474.  And,  after  all,  if  the  public  good  demands 
that  the  sale  should  be  restricted  in  the  shops,  should 
it  not  be  restricted? — If  it  was  that  would  be  good. 
They  should  close  half  of  them,  and  the  supply  would 
be  clean. 

15475.  The  inspection  would  be  less  onerous,  and  in 
all  probability  greater  efficiency  would  be  ensured? — 
Yes. 

15476.  Have  any  of  these  people  been  put  out  of 
trade  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  you  refused  to  register 
them  on  account  of  their  premises  being  unsuit-able? — 
Yes. 

15477.  How  many? — Five  in  the  last  year. 

15478.  Under  the  circumstances  was  the  registration 
refused? — For  having  the  milk  in  the  kitchen.  They 
are  not  allowed  to  sell  milk  where  cooking  is  carried 
on. 

15479.  So  that  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest 
offences  they  could  be  guilty  of? — Yes. 

15480.  And  the  storing  of  candles  and  turf  and 
paraffin  oil,  and  articles  of  that  kind,  is  not  regarded 
as  so  objectionable? — No;  not  so  much  as  storing  the 
milk  in  the  kitchen. 

15481.  Did  you  ever  suggest  to  any  of  these  shop- 
keepers that  it  was  undesirable  that  they  should  sell 
milk  in  small  premises  where  they  sold  these  other 
articles? — Yes,  and  they  kept  the  milk  separate. 

15482.  Would  it  not  be  wise  to  apply  that  condition 
generally? — Yes,  if  it  could  be  applied,  but  it  cannot 
be  applied  in  some  cases  because  the  shops  are  so  small. 

15483.  Has  an  attempt  been  made? — Yes. 

15484.  And  failed? — -Very  seldom  it  failed. 

15485.  Then  why  did  it  not  succeed? — (No  answer). 

15486.  Have  you  ever  inspected  the  vessels  in  which 
the  milk  was  drawn  from  the  cow? — Yes. 

15487.  Have  you  found  them  satisfactory? — In  some 
cases  they  have  water  and  a  towel,  and  when  they  milk 
one  cow  they  wash  their  hands. 

15488.  Is  that  generally  done? — No. 

15489.  And  you  don't  insist  upon  it? — No. 

15490.  Under  the  Order  you  would  be  entitled  to  do 
so? — I  don't  think  I  would — I  don't  think  I  could 
compel  them. 

15491.  I  am  distinctly  inclined  to  disagree  with  you? 
— I  would  like  to  know  that  I  have  the  authority. 

15492.  I  think  you  may  take  it,  although  I  am  not  a 
lawyer,  that  you  have  full  powers.  It  would  not  be  an 
extreme  hardship  to  compel  them  to  observe  cleanli- 
ness?— Not  the  sliglftest  hardship.  I  am  not  there  all 
the  time  they  are  milking. 

15493.  But  if  vou  chanced  to  drop  in  once,  it  might 
not  be  necessary  for  you  to  be  there  all  the  time? — • 
That  is  correct,  sir. 

15494.  Lady  Everard. — Do  the  factories  sell  milk? — 
I  heard  Dr.  McGrath  saying  they  did,  but  I  never  heard 
of  it  before.  They  sell  the  milk  to  their  employees,  but 
not  to  the  public. 

15495.  They  don't  sell  to  the  public?— They  don't. 

15496.  Is  buttermilk  retailed  in  Limerick? — Yes. 

15497.  And  separated  milk? — Yes. 

15498.  What  is  your  opinion  about  separated  milk? — • 
My  opinion  is  that  it  is  of  no  value. 

15499.  And  why  not? — They  say  it  is  not  good  for 
anything.  I  cannot  tell  you  anything  about  it.  I  am 
not  an  expert. 

15500.  W'hy  should  it  not  be  of  value? — All  the  value 
or  substance  is  taken  out  of  the  separated  milk,  and 
only  the  water  remains. 

15501.  There  is  only  the  fat  extracted,  and  why  not 
put  some  fatty  material  into  it  again?— I  cannot  tell 
you  what  they  do  with  it. 

15502.  Here  are  specimens  of  separated  milk  and 
whole  milk  lent  us  by  the  Munster  Dairy  School,  and 
the  only  difference  between  the  separated  milk  and  the 
whole  milk  is  that  the  fat  is  extracted,  so  if  you  put. 
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the  fat  iuto  the  separated  milk,  you  would  have  a  good 
article  of  diet,  and  I  am  sure  the  poor  people  would  be 
able  to  get  separated  milk  when  they  could  not  get  the 
other?— The  poor  people  cannot  afford  to  get  the  milk, 
because,  at  the  rate  they  buy  it,  it  would  cost  them 
about  6d.  a  quart.  '-They  buy  it  in  half -penny  worths 
in  the  little  shops.  The  people  that  buy  the  milk  in 
these  shops  buy  bread,  butt-er,  and  soap  and  candles, 
and  other  things  sold  in  the  shop,  and  a  half -penny 
worth  of  milk  would  cost  them  at  the  rate  of  6d.  a  quart; 
80  it  is  very  hard  on  them. 

15503.  Dr.  Moorhead. — What  can  they  buy  the 
separated  milk  at? — I  don't  know. 

15504.  Lady  Everaed. — Is  buttermilk  sold? — Yes. 

15505.  How  much  is  it  sold  for? — About  Id.  a  gal- 
lon, I  think. 

15506.  Mr.  O'Brien. — You  say  quite  distinctly  you 
don't  believe  milk  is  sold  retail  at  the  factory  here? — 
I  don't  think  so. 

15507.  You  heard  it  given  in  evidence  to-day  that  it 
was  sold,  and  "that  there  were  about  thirty  customers 
waiting  at  a  factory  in  Thomas  Street? — They  only  sell 
the  skim  milk,  but  never  the  new  milk. 

15508.  Dr.  McGrath  said  they  did  sell  it?— I  don't 
believe  it. 

15509.  In  that  case,  would  they  not  come  under  the 
Order  as  retailing  milk? — They  would,  of  course,  if 
they  sold  it. 

15510.  And,  tlierefore,  they  ought  to  be  inspected? 
—Yes. 

15511.  I  think  you  said  you  did  not  inspect  the  milk 
coming  into  the  factories? — I  don't.  I  only  inspect  the 
vessels  when  they  are  enmtied. 

15512.  I  suppose  you  have  no  opportunity  of  in- 
specting the  milk  when  it  comes  into  the  factories. 
You  never  got  on  the  top  of  the  big  motor  lorries  and 
got  a  sample  of  the  milk? — No. 

15513.  If  they  are  retailing  milk,  you  would  have  to 
Inspect  it? — Yes;  but  I  don't  believe  they  do.  They  may 
give  some  to  their  workingmen,  but  not  to  the  public. 

15514.  You  heard  Dr.  McGrath  saying  that  they  did 
sell  the  milk? — Yes,  sir. 

15515.  Mr.  Campbell. — Do  you  inspect  cows  outside 
the  city  borough? — Yes. 

15516.  You  go  out  to  the  farmers? — Yes. 

15517.  Who  appoints  you  for  that  purpose? — No.  1 
and  No.  2  Limerick  District  Councils. 

15518.  How  often  do  you  inspect  the  farmers' 
premises? — Twice  a  year. 

15519.  And  is  it  well  known  when  you  are  going 
around  ? — Sometimes. 

15520.  How  many  of  them  do  you  inspect? — I  in- 
spect about  one  hundred  in  No.  1  District  and  thirty 
or  forty  in  No.  2  District. 

15521.  About  one  hundred  and  thirty  milk  producers 
altogether? — Yes. 

15522.  Have  their  premises  improved? — Wonder- 
fully. 

15523.  You  think  they  have  improved? — They  have 
fine  houses,  and  they  have  put  down  concrete  floors 
and  put  in  window-s. 

15524.  Are  the  premises  well  ventilated? — Yes.  The 
only  bad  houses  we  have  are  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
borough. 

15525.  Have  you  ever  estimated  the  number  of  cubic 
feet  in  one  of  these  byres? — No. 

15526.  How  many  cubic  feet  are  they  supposed  to 
have? — I  don't  know. 

15527.  Is  it  mentioned  in  the  Order? — Yes. 

15528.  Have  you  read  the  Order? — Yes,  often. 

15529.  You  never  measured  the  byres? — No. 

15530.  Do  you  think  some  are  rather  small? — I  diink 
the  cows  are  tied  too  close  in  some  houses. 

15531.  Are  there  many  byres  where  the  cows  rre 
standing  in  a  double  row? — Yes. 

15532.  And  what  space  would  be  between  them? — 
About  three  feet. 

15533.  Have  you  ever  seen  less  than  three  feet? — I 
don't  think  so.  They  could  not  walk  behind  them  to 
give  them  hay,  if  there  was  not  three  feet. 

15534.  Nor  could  they  carry  the  milk  out  very 
cleanly? — No. 

15535.  And  if  you  have  three  feet,  have  you  two 
channels  for  the  liquid  manure? — Yes,  one  at  each 
side. 

15536.  What  width  is  between  each  cow? — I  can- 
not tell.  They  are  supposed  to  have  three-and-a-half 
feet. 


15537.  What  standard  have  you  in  your  mind  in 
satisfying  yourself  as  to  whether  it  is  right  or  wrong? 
— Three-and-a-half  feet  is  the  standard  for  a  cow. 

15538.  Have  you  never  measured  it? — I  never  did. 

15539.  You  could  pace  it  and  guess  it? — Yes;  and  I 
would  know  whether  a  cow  had  room  enough,  and  I 
am  satisfied  that  they  have  room,  and  that  they  are 
good  houses. 

15540.  Are  they  white-washed? — Yes,  twice  a  year. 

15541.  When? — Before  the  cows  are  put  out  and  in 
the  summer.  One  whitewashing  is  done  in  Novem- 
ber when  the  cows  come  in,  and  the  other  in  June 
when  they  go  out.  It  is  as  necessary  to  whitewash  the 
houses  after  they  are  going  out  as  when  they  are  put 
in. 

15542.  I  would  have  thought  that  it  was  more  neces- 
sary then? — Yes. 

15543.  Do  you  insist  on  the  byres  being  whitewashed 
a  second  time,  although  there  may  be  no  cows  in  them 
all  the  summer? — I  do,  sir. 

15544.  That  is  very  careful? — Yes,  because  it  wants 
to  be  whitewashed. 

15545.  Don't  you  think  if  it  got  two  whitewashings 
during  the  winter,  and  none  in  summer,  it  would  be 
better? — I  think  it  is  as  necessary  to  whitewash  in 
summer  as  in  winter. 

15546.  But  there  are  no  cows  iuside  in  the  summer? 
— I  think  it  is  as  necessary  to  whitewash  the  house 
when  the  cows  are  not  in  it  as  when  they  are 

15547.  Don't  you  think  it  is  more  necessary  that  it 
should  be  done  when  they  are  in? — It  must  be  done 
before  they  come  in. 

15548.  Is  the  manure  heap  kept  far  from  the  byres? 
— Yes,  about  twenty  feet. 

15549.  Do  you  think  that  is  sufficient? — No. 

15550.  How  many  feet  would  you  make  it? — It 
should  be  forty,  at  least. 

15551.  Do  they  have  pits  into  which  they  put  the 
manure? — Yes;  and  there  is  a  channel  sunk  about  three 
or  four  feet  in  the  ground  ,and  then  they  raise  up  the 
manure  high. 

15552.  Have  they  any  provision  for  washing  their 
hands  about  the  byre? — No,  they  have  no  water 
attached  to  the  cowhouse. 

15553.  Does  not  the  Order  state  that  water  must  be 
provided  ? — Yes. 

15554.  Do  you  know  a  case  where  it  is  not  provided? 
— Yes,  several  cases. 

155.55.  Have  you  reported  that  it  is  not  provided? — 
No.  ♦ 

15556.  Why? — Because  I  know  it  would  not  be  done. 

15557.  Dco't  you  fhink  there  is  not  much  use  in 
making  an  inspection  if  that  is  the  case? — I  don't  think 
the  Poor  Law  Board  would  compel  a  man  to  put  water 
iuto  his  cow-house,  and  bring  it  half  a  mile,  maybe. 

15558.  Dr.  Moorhead.— What  is  the  usual  price  of 
milk  in  winter  in  Limerick? — 3d.  a  quart  in  winter,  and 
2d.  a  quart  in  summer. 

15559.  How  many  factories  have  you  in  Limerick? — 
Two — Cleeve's  and  McDonnell's. 

15560.  The  Chairman. — Are  both  engaged  in  the 
same  process  of  manufacture? — No;  one  is  for  the 
manufacture  of  condensed  milk,  and  the  other  is  for 
margarine. 

15561.  Lady  Everard. — Which  is  for  margarine? — 
McDonnell's, 

15562.  Dr.  Moorhead. — Have  you  any  idea  of  how 
much  milk  they  get  in  the  big  factories ?-^No.  Cleeve's 
get  a  terrible  amount.  They  have  several  factories  in 
the  county.    I  think  they  have  over  forty  factories. 

15563.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  daily  con- 
sumption of  milk  in  Cleeve's? — No. 

15564.  Or  in  McDonnell's?— No. 

15565.  Mr.  O'Brien.— McDonnell's  sell  butter?— Yes. 
They  have  butter  as  well  as  margarine. 

15566.  I  thought  that  was  against  the  law? — They  do 

it. 

15567.  Dr.  Moorhead.— You  told  us  you  had  two 
hundred  and  seven  milkshops  to  inspect  i"n  the  city? — 
Yes. 

15568.  Are  any  of  the  shops  exclusively  devoted  to 
the  sale  of  milk?— Yes;  Lady  Emly  has  two  shops 
here. 

15.569.  And,  of  course,  these  are  up  to  a  high  stan- 
dard?—Yes. 

15570.  And  none  of  the  others  have  been  suppressed 
on  account  of  your  reports?— Some  were  reported  and 
closed  up. 

15571.  How  many?— I  ].nd  two  last  year,  and  three 
or  four  the  year  before 
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15372.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  distribution  of  milk, 
do  the  country  people  come  in  and  deliver  the  milk? — 
Yes. 

15573.  Wliat  kind  of  carts  have  they?— Some  have 
nice  carts  and  others  have  common  carts. 

15574.  Is  any  notice  taken  of  tliese? — No. 

15575.  You  spoke  about  pits  for  tlie  reception  of 
manure  in  connection  with  byres? — Yes. 

15576.  Are  they  concreted? — Yes. 

15577.  And  the  liquid  stuff  runs  into  them?— Yes; 
thev  have  a  channel  from  the  cowhouse  to  these  pits. 

15578.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Can  you  tell  me  how  much 
milk  is  sold  on  an  average  in  all  these  little  shops? — 
Some  would  sell  about  eight  or  nine  quarts  a  day  and 
some  about  six,  and  that  is  according  to  the  trade  they 
would  be  doing. 

15579.  All  are  very  small  traders? — Yes. 

15580.  Do  you  know  where  the  milk  comes  from  to 
each  of  these  shops? — I  do. 

15581.  Will  they  give  information  as  to  where  the 
milk  comes  from?— I  know  the  people  who  supply  them. 

15582.  If  they  are  registered  they  are  bound  to  give 
you  the  information? — I  see  the  people  who  bring  in 
the  milk  to  them.    I  examine  their  vessels. 

15583.  These  are  in  a  very  small  way? — Yes,  except  a 
very  few  houses. 

15584.  Where  does  the  main  supply  for  the  city 
come  from? — From  the  upper  side  of  the  town.  There 
are  several  people  who  milk  forty  cows  in  the  suburbs 
delivering  milk  in  the  town. 

15585.  It  is  not  delivered  from  a  shop? — It  is  deli- 
vered from  their  own  carts. 

15586.  Does  Mrs.  O'Brien  of  South  Hill  sell  milk 
through  some  institution  or  other? — Yes. 


15587.  Do  you  inspect  that  institution? — No,  that  is 
a  hospital. 

15588.  It  does  not  come  under  your  jurisdiction  to 
inspect  it? — No. 

15589.  I  notice  in  George  Street  there  is  a  milk- 
shop  that  has  bottles  in  it? — Yes. 

15590.  Do  they  sell  milk  in  bottles  there?— No. 

15591.  What  are  the  bottles  for?— I  don't  know,  but 
they  are  not  for  sale.  It  is  milk  they  get  from  Cleeve's, 
and  I  think  it  is  condensed  milk. 

15592.  Is  there  any  depot  here  supplying  milk  in 
bottles? — No,  sir.  Lady  Emly  supplies  milk  in  cans 
and  several  other  people,  but  not  in  bottles. 

15593.  In  sealed  cans? — Yes. 

15594.  Lady  Everard. — Do  you  inspect  Mrs. 
O'Brien's  dairy? — No;  she  has  no  dairy.  She  has  no 
cows. 

15595.  Mr.  O'Brien. — People  give  her  milk? — -They 
give  her  money  to  buy  milk. 

15596.  Does  she  supply  t'ne  milk? — She  buys  and 
supplies  it. 

15597.  Is  it  not  brought  into  a  depot  before  it  is 
supplied? — I  think  it  is  a  man  named  Fitzgerald  that 
supplies  her  with  milk. 

15598.  And  he  distributes  it? — It  is  taken  straight  to 
the  hospital. 

15599.  And  you  don't  inspect  it? — No,  but  I  do  the 
vessels. 

15600.  Is  it  inspected  at  the  hospital? — I  have  no 
idea.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  milk.  It  is  only 
the  condition  of  the  vessels  and  the  cloths,  and  whether 
they  are  clean  or  dirty,  that  I  have  to  do  with.  I  have 
nothing  else  to  do  with  the  milk. 


Miss  Mary  Doyle  examined. 


15601.  The  Chairman. — You  are  interested.  Miss 
Doyle,  in  the  work  of  the  Women's  National  Health 
Association  in  Limerick? — Yes. 

15602.  Do  you  find  much  scarcity  of  milk  amongst 
the  poor? — Yes.  It  was  in  consequence  of  the  great 
scarcity  that  existed  that  the  effort  was  made  of  start- 
ing a  depot,  and  it  is  not  a  depot  entirely  for  the  sale 
of  milk.  This  is  a  depot  in  which  the  poor  people 
trade,  chiefly  in  connection  with  the  relief  given  by  the 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society. 

15603.  This  is  a  depot  whereat  the  tickets  distributed 
by  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society  will  be  honoured 
as  money? — Y'es. 

15604.  And  the  goods  that  are  supplied  are  of  a  suit- 
able quality,  and  sold  at  a  reasonable  price? — Yes. 

15605.  In  order  to  ensure  that  good  value  is  given 
for  the  money  that  is  being  expended? — Yes.  That 
was  treated  as  a  milk  depot,  and  was  so  much  appre- 
ciated amongst  the  poor  that  the  Society  made  an  effort 
to  start  a  depot  purely  for  milk,  but  they  found  the 
poor  people  would  not  go  to  this  high-class  shop,  so  the 
Association  has  decided  to  close  it. 

15606.  Was  it  located  in  a  district  where  the  working 
classes  were? — It  was  in  a  place  called  the  "  Wind- 
mill," which  is  thickly  populated.  The  people  would 
not  go  there. 

15607.  Was  it  a  sentimental  objection  they  had? — • 
I  suppose  it  was,  in  the  Wickham  Street  shop.  Last 
winter  it  was  quite  pitiable  to  see  people 
waiting  for  milk  which  could  not  be  supplied 
to  them.  The  milk  was  delivered  to  the  shop  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  from  half-past  two  there 
was  a  queue  of  people  waiting  to  secure  their  supply, 
and  the  whole  supply  was  gone  in  an  hour  and  a  half, 
and  there  could  be  no  more  given  to  them  that  evening. 
I  was,  under  authority  by  the  Committee,  instructed 
to  try  and  get  in  the  winter  an  extra  supply,  and  I 
applied  to  several  farmers,  and  they  could  not  spare  it 
from  their  customers.  They  could  not  even  give  me 
five  quarts  a  day. 

15608.  These  were  farmers  delivering  to  private  cus- 
tomers in  the  city? — Yes. 

15609.  Was  the  milk  not  procurable  in  the  county 
even? — The  people  I  asked  were  people  who  were  bring- 
ing in  milk,  and  their  carts  would  come  from  six  or 
seven  miles  outside. 

15610.  They  already  had  a  sufficient  number  of  cus- 
tomers to  utilise  the  supply  they  had? — Yes,  and  they 
could  not  give  me  the  milk  I  wanted. 

15611.  And  the  result  was  that  a  large  section  of  the 
working  population,  even  though  they  had  money  to 


buy  a  small  quantity  of  milk,  could  not  procure  it  for 
money? — They  could  not. 

15612.  And  at  this  period  would  milk  have  been  on 
sale  at  these  small  retail  shops,  of  which  we  have  heard 
from  Mr.  Barry? — I  daresay,  but  I  don't  know  a  great 
deal  about  them.  I  know  there  are  a  great  many  small 
shops  where  you  see  milk  vessels,  but  I  fancy  the  supply 
would  be  very  small. 

15613.  Naturally,  the  people  understood  that  the 
milk  that  was  supplied  through  your  Women's  National 
Health  Association  was  pure  and  clean? — Yes. 

15614.  And  they  were  anxious  to  procure  it  for  their 
children? — Chiefly  for  the  babies,  but  also  for  household 
use. 

15615.  Mr.  O'Brien. — At  what  price? — Threepence  a 
quart  in  the  winter  and  2d.  a  quart  in  the  summer. 
Mrs.  O'Brien's  supply  is  despatched  from  the  depot. 
She  gives  lid.  a  quart  in  the  winter  towards  the  price 
of  the  milk,  and  the  people  pay  the  other  l|d.  a  quart 
themselves. 

15616.  I  take  it  that  only  deals  with  a  section  of  the 
population.    It  can  scarcely  extend  to  all? — No 

15617.  And  a  very  large  percentage  are  still  unable 
to  procure  milk  even  for  infant  children? — Yes,  that 
must  be  so.  There  was  no  other  shop  at  which  I  could 
think  of  getting  it  until  recently;  now  there  is  the 
Dainty  Dairy  shop,  which  is  being  opened  as  a  business 
depot  as  a  result  of  the  work  done  by  the  National 
Health  Association  depot.  The  proprietor  sells  milk 
in  bottles,  and  has  private  customers  in  the  city. 

15618.  That  is  a  very  useful  development  of  the  work 
of  the  Women's  National  Health  Association? — Yes. 

15619.  Really  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  most  practical 
results  that  one  could  hope  to  follow  from  the  work 
of  the  Association,  to  stimulate  people  who  are  engaged 
in  business  to  undertake  something  that  will  not  only 
be  remunerative  to  themselves,  but  also  an  advantage 
to  the  population  generally? — Yes.  I  asked  the  owner 
of  this  dairy,  Mr.  Lawler,  if  he  had  anything  to  suggest 
to  the  Commission  that  would  be  useful,  and  he  pointed 
out  that  there  is  no  train  that  can  deliver  milk  to  the 
city  before  nine  o'clock  in  tha  morning,  and  his  idea  is 
that  competition  would  be  created  if  people  could  bring 
the  milk  into  the  city  early  in  the  morning  by  train. 

15620.  None  of  the  trains  arrive  in  Limerick,  city 
early  in  the  morning? — No. 

15621.  With  the  result  that  the  breakfast  is  over 
before  any  of  the  trains  come  in?— Yes.  He  asked  me 
to  allude  to  that  as  a  thing  that  would  be  very  useful 
for  the  city  supply. 
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15622.  If  a  train  service  could  bo  devised  which  could 
bring  in  milk  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning?— Yes. 

15623.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  milk  is  sold 
retail  by  any  of  the  factories?— I  have  heard  so,  but  I 
don't  know  of  my  own  knowledge.  I  have  heard  it 
casually  said,  "  You  can  get  milk  at  the  factory."  I 
know  buttermilk  can  be  had  at  Cleeve'e  factory,  and  I 
am  told  It  is  very  good  buttermilk. 

15624.  Lady  Everard. — "What  do  they  charge  for  it? 
— I  am  not  sure.    I  think  it  is  Id.  a  gallon. 

15625.  The  Chairman.— Is  there  any  trade  done  in 
the  separated  milk?— Yes,  the  poor  people,  up  to  the 
present,  had  no  idea  but  separated  milk  for  their  chil- 
dren. McDonnell's  have  a  means  of  distributing  it. 
It  is  a  kind  of  tube  the  milk  is  poured  through,  and 
there  is  a  man  in  charge  at  certain  hours,  and  the 
people  bring  their  cans,  and  the  milk  is  filled  through 
this  hose. 

15626.  Is  that  separated  milk?— Yes.  It  may  on 
some  occasions  be  buttermilk,  but  any  I  have  seen  in 
the  cans  is  separated  milk. 

15627.  What  is  the  price?— One  halfpenny  a  gallon, 
I  think. 

15628.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  condition  it  is 
in  when  it  is  delivered — have  you  ever  tasted  it? — No. 

15629.  Because  we  have  had  varying  opinions 
expressed  as  to  the  taste  of  separated  milk.  Some  wit- 
nesses informed  us  that  it  is  quite  agreeable  to  the 
palate,  and  others  have  made  an  opposite  statement?- — 
I  think  it  must  be  agreeable,  or  the  people  would  not 
use  it  in  such  large  quantities. 

15630.  Do  they  use  it  as  food  for  infants,  and  for 
household  purposes,  and  for  baking? — I  don't  think  it 
makes  very  good  bread.  It  is  used  for  ordinary  house- 
hold purposes,  and  children  drink  it. 

15631.  Do  the  poor  people  make  an  attempt  to  bring 
children  up  on  it? — I  think  so.  I  have  seen  them  give 
separated  milk  to  infants  a  few  times,  but  I  don't  know 
a  great  deal  about  what  they  do.  I  have  seen  them 
give  it,  and  I  have  seen  them  give  black  tea — that  shows 
a  great  scarcity  of  milk.  I  was  also  asked  to  mention 
that  in  a  great  many  districts  in  the  neighbourhood, 
children  of  the  labourers  are  given  condensed  milk  in 
the  winter  because  they  cannot  get  fresh  milk 

15682.  Miss  McNeill. — Is  it  given  in  quantity  or 
only  to  colour  the  tea? — To  feed  infants. 

15633.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Do  you  suppose  that  is  con- 
densed whole  milk? — It  is  what  they  sell  in  the  tins. 

15634.  We  were  told  that  Cleeve's  had  two  brands 
of  condensed  milk — condensed  whole  milk  and  con- 
densed separated  milk? — It  would  be  the  cheaper  milk. 

15635.  That  would  be  the  separated  milk? — Yes. 
Unless  the  employers  give  the  labourers  milk,  they 
very  often  feed  even  the  infants  on  this  tinned  milk  in 
the  winter. 

15636.  The  Chairman. — What  is  the  price  which  you. 
at  your  depot,  pay  for  the  milk  you  buy? — Eightpence 
a  gallon  all  the  year  round.  That  is  because  we  have 
been  anxious  to  get  the  very  best  milk. 

15637.  And  you  give  an  enhanced  price  for  it? — We 
have  had  to  do  it. 

15638.  Have  you  ever  had  reason  to  complain  of  the 
conditions  under  which  the  milk  was  delivered  as 
regards  cleanliness? — No.  It  is  very  carefully  deli- 
vered. It  comes  from  Lady  Emly's  farm,  and  the 
ladies  of  the  Association  have  been  out  to  inspect  her 
dairy  and  her  milk  vessels. 

15639.  Do  you  know  what  quantity  you  are  able  to 
distribute  in  the  week? — Thirty -three  gallons  a  day  we 
sell  now  at  the  Wickham  Street  depot — which  is  the 
only  one  we  have — but  we  did  sell  up  to  60  gallons  in 
that  depot,  until  we  had  to  retrench  our  supply  because 
of  not  being  able  to  get  it.  We  can  sell  that  much  in 
the  winter,  but  not  in  the  summer. 

15640.  The  most  alarming  part  of  your  evidence  is 
that  in  which  you  indicate  that  you  find  it  impossible, 
even  in  a  county  which  is  the  home  of  dairying,  to 
procure  even  at  a  remunerative  price  milk  to  be  sold 
retail  at  this  depot? — Yes,  I  can  say  that  of  my  own 
knowledge,  because  I  tried  first,  even  as  a  compliment, 
to  get  a  few  gallons  for  a  few  weeks. 

15641.  Over  what  period  would  that  scarcity  extend 
— December,  January  and  February? — About  three 
months. 

15642.  So  that  the  privations  of  the  poor  at  that 
period  would  be  extremely  acute? — Yes,  very. 

15643.  Do  you  think  that  the  mothers  realise  the  value 
of  milk  as  a  food  for  their  children,  and  that  they 


are  anxious  or  desirous  to  procure  it  if  they  possibly 
can,  or  as  far  as  their  means  permit? — Undoubtedly. 
The  only  thing  against  that  is  our  difficulty  in  the 
second  depot. 

15644.  That  they  refuse  to  go  to  this  partieular  place? 
— Yes.  Where  they  don't  get  the  advantage  of  the  sub- 
sidy ticket  they  are  supposed  to  pay  3d.  a  quart  for 
the  milk. 

15645.  Do  you  think  there  are  many  people  wha 
cannot  really  afiord  to  pay  that  price? — Yes;  a  great, 
number. 

15646.  But  happily  you  have  philanthropic  ladies  in 
the  neighbourhood  who  supply  the  new  milk  at  a 
reduced  price? — Yes;  Mrs.  O'Brien  has  done  that.  No 
one  else  has  done  it. 

15647.  Is  there  much  difficulty  in  controlling  that 
particular  trade,  and  do  you  find  that  some  people  who 
might  be  reasonably  expected  to  afiord  the  full  price 
seek  to  get  it  at  the  reduced  price? — Not  many. 

15648.  You  have  not  had  trouble  generally  from  that 
point  of  view? — No;  we  had  only  one  or  two  cases. 

15649.  That  is  rather  gratifying — that  the  better-to-do 
people  don't  seek  to  procure  the  privileges  which  are 
strictly  applicable  to  the  necessitous? — That  is  so.  We 
had  only  one  or  two  cases.  We  have  also  had  a  few 
cases  of  forgery  to  get  the  milk,  which  shows  the  desire 
of  the  people  to  procure  it. 

15650.  I  think  it  is  much  to  the  credit  of  the  people 
generally  that  they  don 't  seek  to  procure  what  is  meant 
for  people  in  a  worse  condition  than  they  are? — We 
have  not  found  that  at  all.  We  find  a  great  difficulty 
in  making  the  poor  people  bring  clean  vessels  for  the 
milk. 

15651.  Do  you  insist  on  their  bringing  clean  vessels? 
— Yes;  we  would  refuse  to  supply  it  unless  the  vessels 
are  clean.  The  woman  in  charge  has  authority  to  send 
them  away,  and  I  think  there  is  an  improvement.  I 
think  it  would  be  an  advantage  if  there  was  a  little 
more  instruction  given  as  to  how  to  keep  milk,  not 
only  amongst  the  poor,  but  in  ordinary  houses — as  to 
not  keeping  it  near  the  fire,  nor  in  a  closed  vessel  or 
press,  and  that  sort  of  information. 

15652.  You  think  there  is  a  great  lack  of  intelligent 
knowledge  as  to  the  best  means  of  keeping  milk  for 
consumption  ? — Yes. 

15653.  Even  in  a  class  above  the  working  classes? — 
Yes,  decidedly. 

15654.  Have  you  thought  of  any  means  whereby  that 
knowledge  might  be  disseminated? — Leaflets,  I  think, 
would  be  good. 

15655.  Or  lectures? — Yes,  either.  Leaflets  occurred 
to  me  as  the  most  ready  means,  but  perhaps  the  lectures 
would  be  better. 

1.5656.  Is  it  a  subject  that  is  ever  taken  up  by  the 
lecturers  of  the  Women's  Health  Association? — No.  I 
think  it  is  because  no  one  feels  competent  to  deal  with 
it. 

15657.  It  seems  an  elementary  subject,  and  does  not 
require  any  scientific  knowledge.  Everyone  knows 
that  it  is  desirable  to  keep  milk  cool  and  in  an  airy 
place,  and  away  from  substances  that  would  be  likely 
to  taint  it? — Yes. 

15658.  The  custom  seems  to  prevail  largely  in  Lime- 
rick to  have  milk  vended  in  shops  where  various  com- 
modities are  sold? — Yes. 

15659.  And  that  is  objectionable  because  it  is  very 
hard  in  these  circumstances  to  have  the  milk  sweet  in 
the  summer  season? — Yes. 

15660.  Has  that  ever  been  made  a  cause  of  complaint 
by  people  dealing  in  the  small  shops? — No;  I  have  not- 
come  across  it.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  an  undesirable 
way  to  vend  milk. 

15661.  It  would  seem  that  it  would  be  almost  impos- 
sible that  milk  in  these  places  on  a  hot  summer's  day 
would  be  sweet  after  ten  or  twelve  hours? — It  would 
be  impossible. 

15662.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  conditions  under 
which  the  inhabitants  of  cottages  in  rural  districts  pro- 
cure their  supply? — Not  for  the  last  few  years.  I  had 
to  do  with  the  boarded-out  children's  Committee,  and  I 
visited  cottagers,  and  I  found  they  had  little  or  no  milk 
in  the  winter  season. 

1.5663.  Was  that  consequent  on  the  fact  that  the 
milk  was  not  procurable  in  the  district? — I  think  so. 

15664.  Does  the  custom  prevail  of  giving  milk  to  the 
labourer  on  the  farms? — I  think  only  a  few  of  the 
farmers  give  it.    That  is  my  impression. 
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15665.  Your  knowledge  at  the  moment  does  not 
enable  you  to  offer  an  opinion  on  that  particular  branch 
of  the  question? — No;  except  about  the  labourers  that 
have  not  milk  for  their  children. 

15666.  Has  the  custom  of  bread-baking  been  allowed 
to  go  into  disuse — do  the  wives  of  the  labourers  bake 
bread  in  their  own  homes  now? — Yes;  they  use  sour 
milk  for  that  purpose. 

15667.  Is  the  supply  of  sour  milk  sufficient  to  meet 
the  needs  of  that  particular  requirement? — No.  That 
is  scarce,  too. 

15668.  Would  the  creameries  be  responsible  for  the 
limitation  of  the  supply  there? — I  suppose  they  would. 

15669.  Because  the  people  don't  do  so  much  churn- 
ing at  home? — Yes. 

15670.  Lady  Everard. — Can  you  make  your  depot 
pay? — We  did  make  it  pay  when  we  got  milk  at  7d.  a 
gallon.  Now,  we  find  it  is  rather  difficult  because  we 
are  paying  8d.  for  the  milk  in  the  summer,  and  we 
pay  id.  for  the  distribution. 

15671.  You  distribute? — The  woman  in  charge  of  the 
depot  gets  Id.  a  gallon  for  her  work. 

15672.  We  had  evidence  from  other  depots  that  they 
could  make  it  pay? — It  pays  now,  but  it  does  not  make 
much  profit. 

15673.  We  had  evidence  from  Naas  that  the  depot  was 
able  to,  pay? — We  don't  lose  by  it,  and  we  make  a  small 
profit  under  the  present  conditions,  but  when  we  got  the 
milk  at  7d.  a  gallon,  we  made  a  pretty  good  profit,  and 
we  were  able  to  open  this  new  shop. 

15674.  Do  you  find  in  your  district  people  buying 
books  of  tickets? — There  are  no  tickets  except  the 
tickets  of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society  and  Mrs. 
O'Brien's  tickets. 

15675.  Have  you  any  tickets  issued  by  the  Women's 
Health  Association? — No.  If  we  had  more  milk  we 
could,  I  daresay,  do  that,  bub  we  have  not  been  able  to 
get  more  milk.  What  we  get  is  not  sufficient  really  for 
our  requirements. 

15676.  Do  you  know  if  dried  milk  is  used  in  Limerick 
at  all? — No;  we  never  tried  to  introduce  it. 

15677.  We  had  evidence  that  it  was  remarkably 
good? — We  never  tried  to  introduce  it.  It  appears  to 
us  rather  dangerous,  because  if  one  brand  of  dried  milk 
was  good,  there  might  be  other  brands  that  would  not 
be  good,  and  we  were  afraid  to  touch  it. 

15678.  Miss  McNeill. — You  said  you  had  some  diffi- 
culty in  your  second  depot  in  regard  to  people  going 
there  ? — Yes. 

15679.  Have  you  got  a  district  nurse? — We  have  two 
sets  of  district  nurses. 

15680.  Are  they  working  in  co-operation  with  you  in 
regard  to  the  milk?— No;  we  are  all  rather  independent 
people  in  this  society. 

15681.  Have  you  got  any  information  as  to  the  quality 
of  the  milk — the  quantity  of  cream? — No;  we  only  ask 
the  police  sergeant  to  take  samples  and  procure  an 
analyst  for  us,  and  Lady  Emly  has  given  us  a  guarantee 
of  the  purity  of  her  milk,  but  we  don't  know  the  quan- 
tity of  cream  in  it.    We  only  know  it  is  good  milk. 

15682.  You  also  mentioned  that  you  had  something 
to  do  with  boarded-out  children? — Yes,  some  time  ago. 

15683.  And  in  the  case  of  these  children,  they  were  in 
cottages  where  the  milk  supply  was  not  sufficient? — 
Yes ;  that  was  so  some  years  ago. 

15684.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  a  stipulation 
that  these  children  should  get  a  certain  quantity  of 
milk? — I  don't  know.    Lady  Emly  will  tell  you  that. 

15685.  Mr.  O'Brien. — When  you  say  you  have  a  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  a  supply  of  milk,  did  you  try  to  get 
it  from  Cleeve's? — Yes;  for  a  period  we  got  it,  but  it 
was  rather  expensive.  Wo  had  to  pay  a  higher  price. 
We  paid  lOd.  a  gallon  for  a  few  weeks  when  there  was 
a  great  demand  for  milk,  and  we  sold  it  again  at  the 
same  price. 

15686.  They  did  not  want  to  inake  it  a  regular  prac- 
tice to  sell  milk  to  you? — No;  they  only  gave  it  to  oblige 
us  for  a  few  weeks.  We  only  got  the"  milk  there  for  a 
few  weeks,  and  we  paid  lO'd.  a  gallon  for  it.  The 
*voman  in  charge  of  our  depot  gets  Id.  a  gallon  for  the 
milk  she  distributes  for  us. 

15687.  What  quantity  of  milk  do  you  think  you 
could  dispense  from  your  depots,  so  as  to  make  it 
worth  while  to  make  a  definite  contract  further  out 
than  from  the  people  who  ordinarily  sell  the  milk? — I 
tltink  we  could  sell  about  60  gallons  in  the  winter. 
Lady  Emly  was  supplying  the  two  depots,  and  one  is 
closed.    She  might  be  able  to  give  us  sixty  gallons.  I 


have  spoken  of  the  Wickham  Street  depot,  because  that 
is  the  one  in  which  I  am  in  charge  and  know  most 
about.  The  Henry  Street  depot  was  in  charge  of  Mrs. 
Shaw. 

15688.  I  should  have  thought,  if  you  were  able  to 
dispense  sixty  gallons  of  milk  that  you  could  make  a 
contract  with  some  of  the  neighbouring  creameries  to 
supply  you  during  the  winter  months  at  the  price  you 
pay? — I  think  we  could,  but  we  did  not  like  to  go  to 
the  creameries  on  account  of  the  milk  from  the  several 
dairies  being  mixed.  Wc  were  afraid  it  would  not  be  a 
very  good  plan. 

15689.  You  were  afraid  of  the  danger  of  contami- 
nated milk? — Yes.  We  could  make  a  contract  with 
Cleeve's,  for  instance,  but  they  could  not  guarantee  to 
give  us  all  the  milk  from  one  farm. 

15690.  Mr.  Campbell.— What  is  the  real  difficulty  in 
getting  milk — is  it  that  Limerick  is  situated  too  far 
from  the  farmers? — I  think  the  difficulty  is  that  they 
send  it  to  the  creameries. 

15691.  Don't  you  give  them  as  big  a  price  as  the 
creameries  pay?— We  give  a  better  price,  but  the  far- 
mer has  less  trouble  in  sending  it  to  the  creameries. 
They  get  their  milk  into  the  tankards  and  they  are  taken 
right  away  to  the  creameries. 

15692.  Would  you  not  take  the  whole  produce  of  the 
farmer  and  let  him  send  it  in  to  you? — He  would  require 
us  to  take  his  whole  produce  in  the  summer.  Wc  did 
negotiate  with  a  farmer  on  the  matter.  His  supply  in 
the  winter  would  be  50  gallons  and  in  the  summer  it 
would  be  150  gallons,  and  he  would  not  give  it  to  us 
unless  we  took  the  whole  supply,  winter  and  summer. 
We  could  sell  nearly  as  much  in  the  summer,  because 
there  is  a  growing  interest  in  the  drinking  of  milk;  and 
even  the  labouring  man  often  turns  into  the  depot  and 
drinks  milk,  so  that  we  could  sell  more  in  the  summer 
than  in  the  winter,  or  at  least  as  much;  but  we  could 
not  sell  150  gallons  a  day. 

15693.  The  farmers  don't  look  on  you  as  very  strong, 
financially? — No. 

15694.  And  that  would  have  somefhing,  to  do  with  it? 
—Yes. 

15695.  One  would  have  thought  that  in  Limerick  you 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  milk? — One  would 
have  thought  so. 

15696.  What  do  the  creameries  pay? — Fivepence  a 
gallon,  I  think,  is  the  average. 

15697.  You  would  not  care  to  take  the  creamery  milk 
because  it  is  mixed  ? — We  were  afraid  that  it  would  not 
be  wise. 

15698.  Mr.  O'Brien.— I  think  you  said  that  there  was 
no  milk,  practically,  coming  into  the  city  before  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning? — Yes. 

15699.  So  that  it  keeps  the  competition  down 
amongst  the  people  who  are  sufficiently  near  to  cart  it 
in  early? — Yes. 

15700.  I  suppose  very  little  milk  comes  into  the  city 
further  than  three  miles? — About  six  or  seven. 

15701.  By  cart? — Yes..  The  people  who  have  private 
customers  come  as  far  as  five  or  six  miles,  but  the 
average  would  be  about  three  miles.  There  are  many 
who  supply  the  milk  by  sending  it  to  the  door  morning 
and  evening. 

15702.  Mr.  Wilson. — You  spoke  in  the  earlier  part 
of  your  evidence  about  a  queue  of  women  waiting  out- 
side the  depot  for  milk? — Yes. 

15703.  Were  they  waiting  with  pennies  in  their  hands, 
or  with  tickets  from  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society? 
■ — They  had  pennies  in  their  hands.  We  have  no  ac- 
counts. 

15704.  You  give  no  credit?— No. 

15705.  That  seems  to  be  somewhat  similar  to  an 
equally  interesting  depot  in  Naas,  where  they  have  no 
credit  and  they  make  their  depot  pay  its  expenses.  Do 
you  find  that  your  depot  pays  its  expenses? — Yes. 

15706.  Would  you  give  us  a  few  more  particulars 
about  the  way  in  which  you  started  the  depot  and  how 
your  idea  was  taken  up  on  a  commercial  basis? — In 
August,  1909,  we  started  the  depot  and  it  was  through 
seeing  the  pale  faces  of  the  children  and  their  poverty, 
that  some  of  the  ladies  interested  themselves  in  the 
matter  and  it  arose  in  an  accidental  way.  I  met  a 
lady  who  had  a  small  farm  of  her  own,  and  she  said, 
"  I  wish  we  could  get  rid  of  our  milk."  I  said,  "  Will 
you  give  it  to  me?"  and  she  said.  "No,  I  will  sell  it 
to  you."  We  began  with  her  sending  in  two  gallons 
a  day  to  the  Wickham  Street  depot  and  by  degrees  the 
supply  grew  gradually  and  she  gave  us  four  gallons  a 
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day;  and  the  demand  was  so  great  that  at  once  it  went 
up  to  twenty  gallons  a  day,  and  we  now  have  a  steady 
sale  of  thirty  gallons  daily. 

15707.  That  was  the  first  attempt  made  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood to  establish  a  supply  on  economic  lines  for 
the  poor  people? — Yes. 

15708.  And  then  Mr.  Lawler  saw  the  success  of  your 
scheme? — Yes;  and  he  started  himself.  He  says  it  is 
paying  him  very  well  indeed. 

15709.  What  is  Mr.  Lawler? — He  is  a  business  man. 
I  think  he  was  a  commercial  traveller,  or  something 
like  that.    I  don't  know  what  his  status  is. 

15710.  Many  of  us  in  this  Commission  formed  the 
idea  that  the  most  useful  effect  of  the  work  of  the 
National  Health  Association  would  be  precisely  to  en- 
courage such  things  as  milk  depots,  which  would  after- 
wards be  taken  up  and  put  on  a  commercial  basis? — Mr. 
Lawler  is  selling  milk  in  bottles  and  he  has  got  a  good 
many  customers.  When  he  heard  we  were  closing 
up  the  Henry  Street  depot  he  asked  me  to  recommend 
some  of  our  private  customers  to  him.  He  sells  only 
milk  and  butter  and  sweets. 

15711.  I  am  sure,  however,  from  what  you  said  that 
the  winter  scarcity  of  milk  is  no  new  thing? — It  may 
have  been  always  there,  but  perhaps  I  did  not  notice  it. 

15712.  Would  it  be  fair  to  say  that  the  work  of  the 
National  Health  Association  has  focussed  attention  on 
the  fact? — It  is  certain  that  that  is  so. 

15713.  Is  there  much  paid  labour  for  women  in  the 
city — are  they  largely  employed  in  the  local  factories? 
— Yes,  at  Cleeve's;  and  at  the  Army  Clothing  Factory 
there  are  a  good  many  women  and  girls  employed. 

15714.  Is  there  work  for  their  men  folk? — There  is 
often  a  great  scarcity  of  work  for  the  men. 

15715.  In  one  of  our  sittings  we  had  evidence  that 
the  women  seem  to  be  the  wage-earners? — There  is  a 
good  deal  of  that  in  Limerick.  These  factories  employ 
a  great  many  women  and  girls,  and  they  seem  to  be 
very  ready  to  go  out  of  their  homes,  which  must  make 
the  homes  very  uncomfortable.  They  are  very  wretched 
homes. 

15716.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Are  there  many  women  em- 
ployed in  the  bacon  factories  in  Limerick? — Yes. 

15717.  They  are  not  of  the  very  poor? — No,  I  think 
their  wages  are  good. 


15718.  Are  they  generally  the  wives  of  people  already 
employed  in  the  factories? — Yes;  the  wives  and 
daughters. 

15719.  So  they  can  aSord  to  buy  milk?— Yes.  The 
bacon  factories,  I  think,  are  the  best  paying.  There 
are  also,  I  think,  a  good  many  lace-makers  in  Limerick. 
There  are  about  three  hundred  in  the  city  engaged  in 
lace-work.  Their  payment  is  pretty  good,  except  at 
the  beginning. 

15720.  The  Army  Clothing  Factory  used  to  employ  a 
lot  of  women — I  don't  know  if  it  does  so  still? — Yes,  if 
there  is  a  big  contract  on,  but  there  is  not  much  work 
if  they  are  only  doing  repairs. 

15721.  These  are  not  people  that  would  be  going  to 
you  for  milk.  It  would  be  the  very  poor  that  would 
go  to  vou? — Yes. 

15722.  People  around  the  Cathedral?— No.  This 
depot  is  not  near  the  Cathedral.  Wickham  Street  is 
near  Sexton  Street,  if  you  know  where  it  is.  It  is  not 
one  of  the  very  worst  parts,  but  the  people  go  very 
much  there.  I  was  told  that  there  was  very  little  sale 
of  milk  in  the  market. 

15723.  Dr.  Moorhead. — Is  8d.  a  gallon  all  the  year 
round  your  contract? — Yes. 

15724.  And  your  winter  price? — One  shilling  per  gal- 
lon we  sell  at. 

15725.  So  you  have  4d.  a  gallon  in  the  winter  time? 
— Yes,  and  we  pay  a  penny  for  the  distribution. 

15726.  That  penny  covers  all  the  expenses  of  rent 
and  everything  else? — Yes. 

15727.  You  have  some  difficulty  in  getting  your  sup- 
ply?—Yes. 

15728.  How  does  Mr.  Lawler  get  his  supply? — Ho 
says  he  has  a  great  difficulty,  and  he  gets  it  from  two 
or  three  sources.    We  like  to  get  it  from  one. 

15729.  He  is  not  afraid  to  face  the  difficulty  of  the 
surplusage  of  milk? — No. 

15730.  Is  he  charging  the  same  price  as  you  aie 
charging? — Yes,  but  I  don't  know  what  he  is  paying. 

15731.  Do  you  happen  to  know  if  oatmeal  is  very 
much  in  use?- — Very  little. 

15732.  Do  you  try  to  encourage  it? — -Yes;  but  they 
don't  seem  to  take  to  it  very  much. 

The  Chairman. — Thank  you  very  much,  Miss  Doyle, 
for  your  interesting  evidence. 


Mrs.  Harriet  O'Brien  examined. 


15733.  The  Chairman. — We  have  been  hearing,  Mrs. 
O'Brien,  of  a  philanthropic  work  in  which  you  have 
been  engaged  amongst  the  poor  of  Limerick,  from 
previous  witnesses.  You  make  provision  for  supplying 
milk  at  reduced  prices  to  the  mothers  of  poor  children? 
— I  have  been  Acting  President  of  the  Lying-in  Hospital 
since  1878.  We  had  an  average  of  five  hundred 
patients  each  year  for  the  last  four  years,  and  two 
hundred  and  fifty  or  three  hundred  of  these  are  very 
poor  people — the  wives  of  labourers  earning  12s.  or 
14s.  a  week,  with  large  families,  and  who  cannot  afiord 
to  pay  3d.  a  quart  for  milk. 

15734.  And  you  have  made  an  arrangement  whereby 
it  is  possible  for  them  to  get  milk  at  a  reduced  rate? — 
Yes.  I  began  twelve  months  ago  supplying  pure  milk 
at  a  cheap  rate  to  the  very  poor  who  have  young  chil- 
dren. In  fact,  I  gave  thirty  gallons  of  milk  a  day.  I 
went  round  and  got  subscriptions  from  private  people 
in  order  to  carry  out  the  scheme.  I  got  from  the 
citizens  last  j-ear  ^120  for  my  cheap  milk  fund ;  I  hope 
to  get  the  same  sum,  or  perhaps  more,  this 
year.  Then  I  went  to  the  depot  and  made  my 
arrangements  for  the  supply  of  milk  at  9d.  a  gallon; 
and  I  would  have  got  it  cheaper,  but  I  wanted  to  have 
it  all  of  one  supply — not  to  have  it  mixed.  Cleeve's 
gave  me  £5,  and  they  would  have  made  a  very)  generous 
arrangement  with  me  for  the  supply  of  milk.  I  would 
not  have  sterilised  milk,  because  the  people  could  not 
add  crcatn  and  it  would  not  be  sufficient  for  babies.  I 
took  home  a  lot  of  paper  and  wrote  out  tickets.  I 
distribute  about  120  tickets  a  day.  The  matron  of  the 
Hospital  has  the  names  of  the  very  poorest  people — the 
very  destitute  people.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  poverty 
in  Limerick,  even  amongst  the  dock  labourers,  who 
may  get  three  days'  work  in  the  week  and  be  idle 
for  the  other  three  days.  These  men  have  large  families 
and  they  could  not  afford  to  pay  3d.  a  quart  for  milk, 
and  the  only  way  of  grappling  with  it  and  preserving 
the  lives  of  the  people  was  to  give  the  milk  at  a  cheap 


rate.  We  give  tickets  for  120  quarts  of  milk  a  day, 
but  that  is  not  sufficient. 

15735.  You  are  afraid  you  are  not  meeting  the  needs 
of  all  the  urgent  cases? — I  am  not.  I  am  only  able  to 
give  milk  to  the  babies  that  were  born  within  the  last 
six  or  seven  months — the  infants  of  the  very  poor,  to 
whose  motTiers  we  have  to  give  clothes.  It  would  re- 
quire i;500  a  year  spent  on  milk  to  make  any  impression 
on  the  death-rate. 

15736.  To  deal  with  the  necessities  of  the  very  poor 
people? — Yes.  I  could  give  110  gallons  of  milk  a  day 
for  .£500.  Until  there  is  some  fund  got  up,  you  can- 
not deal  with  the  difficulty.  Wages  are  very  low  in 
Limerick.  A  great  many  people  work  for  14s.  a  week, 
and  then  you  have  a  lot  of  casual  labovu'ers.  There  is 
a  wonderful  lot  of  poverty  in  the  city. 

15737.  Is  house  rent  dear? — Yes;  a  man  earning  14s. 
a  week  must  pay  4s.  a  week  for  a  house  if  he  wants  to 
live  decently,  and  what  is  there  then  left  to  support  his 
wife  and  children. 

15738.  It  seems  to  be  an  enormous  rent  for  these 
people  to  pay? — They  pay  that  rent  for  the  new  cot- 
tages. 

15739.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Is  that  the  sort  of  rent  that  is 
paid  for  the  Thomond  Artisans'  Dwellings? — Yes.  The 
weekly  rents  for  houses  are  3s.  6d.,  3s.  9d.,  and  4s. 

15740.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  find  that  the  mothers 
of  these  children  are  really  anxious  to  co-operate  with 
you  in  providing  their  children  with  a  sufficient  milk 
diet? — Yes.  The  children  present  a  very  starved  ap- 
pearance. 

15741.  The  mothers  realise  the  value  of  milk  us  a 
food  for  their  children? — Yes.  The  matron  of  the  Hos- 
pital told  me  that  there  had  been  as  many  as  four 
hundred  applications  for  the  one  hundred  and  twenty 
tickets  I  issue. 

15742.  And  do  you  think  that  most  of  these  people 
are  genuinely  in  need  of  the  milk? — Yes;  we  know 
them  well.  In  summer  there  will  not  be  so  many 
coming  to  me  for  tickets  as  in  the  winter.    The  women 
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take  the  ticket  to  the  Depot  and  pay  l^d.  for  each 
quart  of  milk.  I  pay  the  extra  3d.  per  gallon.  The 
arrangement  is  a  very  simple  one.  I  don't  pay  for 
any  printing.  Instead  of  doing  so,  I  buy  a  couple  of 
shillings'  worth  of  paper  and  write  out  the  tickets. 

15743.  You  don't  think  that  this  is  demoralising? — 
No.  There  are  some  poor  people  that  I  know  for  years 
getting  the  assistance.  I  know  them  all  well.  There 
is  a  wonderful  lot  of  poverty  amongst  that  class.  Wages 
are  very  low.  The  depot  must  give  30  gallons  of  milk 
a  day  for  these  poor  people.  1  have  money  for  that 
quantity,  but  no  more.  There  is  milk  also  distributed 
at  the  schools  to  the  children  of  the  very  poor  to  the 
extent  of  £100  a  year. 

15744.  And  that  is  distributed  to  the  National 
Schools  by  those  in  charge? — Yes:  by  the  nuns.  The 
children  always  have  some  bread,  but  they  wanted 
something  to  drink.  A  gentleman  saw  the  necessity  of 
supplying  them  with  milk  about  forty  years  ago  and 
gave  £100.  At  the  three  National  Schools  where  milk 
is  given  to  the  very  poor  children  for  the  £100  a  year, 
the  Sisters  in  charge  supply  plenty  of  bread  from  their 
own  funds. 

15745.  Mr.  Wilson. — Is  this  going  on  for  forty 
years? — For  thirty-eight  years.  This  gentleman  made 
arrangements  that  it  would  be  continued  for  ever.  We 
had  penny  dinners  all  the  winter,  and  they  were  a 
great  success.  Decent  men  have  come  after  me  in  the 
street  asking  for  tickets. 

15746.  The  Chairman. — Are  these  men  who  are 
anxious  to  work  if  they  could  get  it? — Yes. 

15747.  Lady  Evekard. — The  penny  dinners  did  not 
pay  the  expenses? — No;  we  got  subscriptions.  We 
gave  a  splendid  dinner  for  the  penny. 

15748.  Mr.  Wilson. — When  it  comes  to  the  poorest 
of  the  poor,  I  may  state  that  we  have  had  an  interesting 
piece  of  evidence  given  us  at  one  of  our  sittings  by 
one  of  the  witnesses  in  connection  with  milk  as  one 
of  the  cheapest  foods  that  can  be  bought,  and  he  put  in 
evidence  a  table  showing  that  you  will  get  10  ounces 


of  broad  and  a  pint  of  separated  milk,  costing  altogether 
l:jd. :  or  if  you  have  a  pint  of  new  milk  the  total  will 
be  2d. ;  and  that  the  food  value  of  the  10  ounces  of 
bread  and  the  pint  of  separated  milk  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  8  ozs.  of  soup,  2  ozs.  of  beef,  2  ozs.  of  potatoes, 
1  oz.  of  turnips,  4  ozs.  of  bread,  i  oz.  of  butter,  1  oz. 
of  milk,  and  -J-  oz.  of  siigar:  costing  from  8d.  to  Is.? — 
Yes;  but  people  would  like  to  have  the  other  diet. 

15749.  You  are  referring  to  the  very  poor? — Yes. 

15750.  You  were  speaTcing  of  people  who  could  not 
afford  to  pay  2d.  or  3d.  for  milk? — Yes. 

15751.  But  the  evidence  we  have  got  is  that  there  is 
no  article  of  food  so  cheap  as  milk  and  if  they  can  afford 
to  spend  money  on  other  things  which  would  not  be  so 
good  for  them,  it  would  be  better  for  them  to  spend  it 
on  milk? — They  cannot  afford  to  spend  money  on 
luxuries.  There  is  a  labourer  with  14s.  a  week  having 
to  pay  house  rent  and  support  his  wife  and  family. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  he  could  get  a  pound  of  butter 
for  8d.,  pigs  heads  for  2d.  a  pound,  and  a  dozen  eggs 
for  6d.  Now  the  price  is  doubled  and  he  cannot  afford 
to  buy  them  out  of  his  wages. 

15752.  What  he  is  buying  is  more  expensive  than  the 
milk.  He  pays  more  money  in  buying  other  things  of 
less  value? — I3ut  there  is  the  difficulty  of  getting  milk 
within  their  reach.  There  is  market  milk,  but  I  don't 
think  it  is  well  supplied,  and  the  farmers  around  here 
sell  to  the  creameries.  They  have  milk  only  for  the 
summer.  Formerly  they  got  stuff  from  the  distillery 
for  feeding  their  cattle,  but  now  you  have  no  distillery 
working  to  help  the  farmer,  and  labour  is  so  high,  he 
won't  grow  a  quantity  of  roots  sufficient  to  give  him  a 
\\  inter  supply  of  milk. 

15753.  Dr.  Moorhead. — Is  there  much  improvidence 
amongst  the  working  classes?— I  don't  think  there  is. 
Fuel  is  dear — everything  is  dear  on  the  poor  man.  The 
price  of  sugar  is  doubled.  Wages  are  not  raised  in 
proportion  to  the  increased  cost  of  living. 

The  Chairman. — Thank  you  very  much  for  your  in- 
teresting evidence,  Mrs.  O'Brien.  ' 


Dr.  John  T.  Bouchier-Hayes  examined. 


15754.  The  Chairman. — You  are  a  medical  practi- 
tioner. Dr.  Hayes,  in  the  Rathkeale  district? — Yes. 

15755.  And  I  suppose  you  have  considerable  inter- 
course with  the  population  there  and  know  the  con- 
ditions under  which  they  live? — Yes:  for  the  last 
twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight  years. 

15756.  Is  there  a  scarcity  of  milk  amongst  the  work- 
ing population  in  that  district? — Yes;  in  the  country 
district. 

15757.  Is  that  a  growing  or  a  diminishing  scarcity? — 
It  is  growing.  It  is  probably  due  to  the  development 
of  creameries.  Farmers  won't  sell  a  half-pennyworth  of 
milk  now  to  a  poor  man.  In  fact,  they  won't  use  it 
themselves.  They  will  keep  goats  to  provide  milk  for 
Colouring  their  own  tea  in  order  not  to  lessen  the  quan- 
tity of  milk  they  send  to  the  creamery. 

15758.  Even  for  their  own  children  they  won't  keep 
a  sufficient  supply  of  milk? — Some  of  them  won't. 

15759.  And  they  object,  as  a  rule,  to  sell  milk  in 
small  quantities  to  labourers? — Some  do,  and  some 
don't.    It  all  depends  on  the  locality. 

15760.  Different  customs  prevail  in  different  dis- 
tricts?— Yes.  I  have  had  rather  an  extensive  experi- 
ence in  different  Unions  and  I  find  in  some  Unions  they 
will  not  sell  you  milk  at  any  price,  and  in  other  Unions 
they  will. 

15761.  Do  you  sometimes  find  when  you  prescribe  a 
milk  diet  for  invalids  that  it  is  difficult  for  your 
patients  to  procure  it? — Yes,  it  cannot  be  got. 

15762.  Even  for  school  children? — Yes. 

15763.  Do  you  know  if  the  custom  exists  of  selling 
milk  in  small  quantities  in  the  creameries  in  your  dis- 
trict?— There  are  two  creameries  in  Rathkeale  and  they 
will  sell  milk  that  way. 

15764.  They  never  refuse  the  wife  of  a  workingman 
who  would  go  for  a  pint  or  a  quart  of  milk? — No. 

15765.  Docs  that  custom  prevail  in  other  creameries 
besides  the  two  in  Rathkeale? — I  don't  know.  I  only 
know  of  these  two  creameries. 

15766.  And  these  are  always  willing  to  supply  milk 
even  in  small  quantities? — Yes. 

15767.  Do  you  happen  to  know  what  price  they 
charge? — I  don't  know  the  price.  I  don't  think  it  is 
e.xorbitant.  I  think  they  sell  it  at  the  same"  rate  it  is 
sold  at  by  the  townspeople. 


15768.  They  don't  vary  the  price  which  the  local  re- 
tailer would  charge? — No:  I  think  that  is  the  price  they 
would  charge. 

15769.  You  arc  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  develop- 
ment of  creameries  has  to  a  very  large  extent  diminished 
the  supply  of  milk  available  for  the  working-class  popu- 
lation?— Yes. 

15770.  Do  you  hold  any  appointment  under  the  Rath- 
keale Council? — No;  I  have  no  public  appointment. 

15771.  Can  you  tell  me  what  provisions  have  been 
made  by  the  Rathkeale  Council  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order? — 
The  Order  is  in  operation. 

15772.  Are  the  provisions  of  the  Order  enforced  in 
the  district? — They  are. 

15773.  Rigorously  enforced? — I  think  so.  I  was 
talking  to  my  brother,  who  is  the  Veterinary  Inspector 
of  the  district,  and  he  said  that  they  are  improving 
every  day. 

15774.  They  are  becoming  more  efficient  in  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Order? — Exactly. 

15775.  Is  there  any  general  hostility  manifested  to 
the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  Order  amongst 
the  cowkeepers  of  the  district? — I  don't  think  so. 

15776.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Order  yourself? — No:  I  am  not. 

15777.  Is  there  any  separated  milk  consumed  by  the 
children  of  the  district? — Yes;  when  they  can  get  it. 
They  can  get  it  plentifully  during  the  summer  time  from 
the  creamery,  but  during  the  winter  they  have  no 
chance  of  getting  it. 

15778.  Just  at  the  period  when  whole  milk  would  be 
scarce,  separated  milk  is  also  difiicult  to  procure?— 
Yes. 

15779.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the  food- 
value  of  separated  milk? — I  think  it  is  a  splendid  food. 

15780.  Separated  milk? — Yes;  if  it  would  take  the 
place  of  two  other  things — tea  and  porter — the  people 
would  be  better  off. 

15781.  Is  there  a  prejudice  against  separated  milk? — 
Yes ;  on  account  of  a  couple  of  cases  of  enteric  fever, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  disseminated  by  the  separated 
milk. 

15782.  Was  that  a  well-founded  belief?— Yes,  at  the 
time;  but  they  take  proper  precautions  now. 
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15783.  Is  the  separated  milk  pasteurised? — ^No;  they 
pasteurise  the  cream. 

15784.  Do  you  believe  in  pasteurisation? — Yes. 

15785.  Do  you  think  it  minimises  the  danger  to  a 
considerable  extent? — Yes. 

15786.  Have  you  thought,  Dr.  Hayes,  of  any  scheme 
whereby  it  would  be  possible  to  make  milk  available 
in  districts  where  at  present  it  is  difficult  to  procure  it? 
— I  was  thinking  if  there  were  milk  depots  established, 
or  even  if  all  the  creameries  were  willing  to  supply 
milk. 

15787.  How  would  it  relieve  the  difficulty  if  every 
creamery  was  perforce  obliged  to  sell  milk  in  small 
quantities  to  every  person  making  application  for  it? — I 
think  it  would  settle  the  question  altogether. 

15788.  You  think  it  would  practically  settle  the  ques- 
tion so  far  as  your  district  is  concerned? — Yes. 

15789.  Would  it  involve  walking  long  distances  on 
the  part  of  the  labourer  in  order  to  procure  a  supply 
at  the  creameries? — Well,  I  think  the  creamery  manager 
would  be  satisfied  to  send  a  certain  amount  of  milk  by 
people  bringing  milk  to  them  in  carts. 

15790.  Most  of  the  roads  in  which  the  cottagers 
would  live  would  have  some  vehicles  passing  backwards 
and  forwards  daily  with  the  milk  supply  to  the  creamery 
and  they  could  bring,  in  returning,  the  quantities  of 
milk  required  by  the  poorer  people  for  the  household? — 
Yes. 

15791.  I  daresay  that  would  meet  the  difficulty  in 
the  country  districts  to  a  very  large  extent? — It  would; 
and  if  in  connection  with  that  fact  the  members  of  the 
National  Health  Association  saw  to  the  distribution  it 
would  be  very  good. 

15792.  Is  there  a  branch  of  the  Women's  National 
Health  Association  in  Rathkeale? — Yes. 

15793.  Doing  active  and  vigorous  work? — Yes. 

15794.  Is  there  a  nurse? — No;  there  is  a  midwife. 

15795.  I  am  talking  of  the  ordinary  Jubilee  Nurses, 
because  they  are  of  enormous  value  in  helping  an 
organisation  of  that  kind,  knowing  as  they  do  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  poorer  people  live? — Yes. 

15796.  Would  it  be  possible  to  attach  that  condition, 
requiring  creameries  to  sell  milk  to  those  asking  it, 
even  during  the  winter  months? — I  think  it  would. 

15797.  Would  there  be  a  sufficient  number  of  farmers 
sending  in  milk  to  the  creameries  in  the  winter,  so  as 
to  enable  their  vans  to  be  used  as  vehicles  for  dis- 
tribution?— Well,  I  think  there  would. 

15798.  It  would  relieve  the  difficulty  in  any  case? — 
Of  course,  it  would  relieve  it  to  a  very  large  extent. 

15799.  There  have  been  a  number  of  labourers' 
cottages  erected  in  the  Rathkeale  district? — Yes. 

15800.  Do  you  think  that  the  establishment  of  the 
independence  secured  by  the  labourer  has  in  any  degree 
militated  against  his  getting  a  supply  of  milk  from 
the  farmers? — They  are  better  able  to  get  it  now, 
because  the  farmer  is  more  dependent  on  them,  and 
won't  like  to  refuse  them. 

15801.  We  have  had  quite  a  contrary  view  to  that? — 
That  is  what  happens  in  my  district. 

15802.  In  other  districts  we  were  told  that  the 
employer  had  become  more  careless  about  how  the 
employees  got  their  supply  of  milk,  because  they  live 
now  in  independent  homes,  and  not  in  the  farmer's 
cottage  on  the  farm.  That  was  a  view  put  before  us? — 
Yes;  but  that  does  not  prevail  in  my  district. 

15803.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  applying  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Order  to  all  people  who  are  engaged  in 
supplying  milk  to  creameries,  whether  they  sold  retail 
or  not? — Yes. 

15804.  You  think  it  is  just  as  essential  for  the  health 
of  the  population  that  the  milk  supply  to  the  creamery 
should  be  properly  cared  and  kept  clean  as  the  milk 
that  is  sold  retail?— Yes. 

15805.  And  you  would  be  in  favour  of  having 
examples  made  of  people  who  would  offend  against  the 
provisions? — Certainly. 

15806.  Have  you  ever  thought  it  necessary  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  the  milk  supply  to  your 
patients  was  produced  under  healthy  conditions;  had 
you  ever  reason  to  suspect  that  the  milk  supply  has 
been  the  cause  of  an  epidemic  disease? — No;  except  in 
the  particular  case  I  mentioned — that  was  in  regard  to 
the  creamery. 

15807.  In  that  ease  the  outbreak  was  directly  trace- 
able to  the  milk  supply? — Yes. 

15808.  Would  you  make  it  imperative  on  creameries 
to  pasteurise  the  separated  milk? — Yes. 


15809.  Would  you  think  it  more  necessary  to  have, 
milk  pasteurised  where  a  variety  of  consignments  arc 
mixed  together  than  where  you  can  be  quite  certain 
that  it  was  produced,  in  the  first  instance,  under 
hygienic  conditions? — Yes. 

15810.  Lady  Everard. — Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
pasteurised  milk  is  more  susceptible  to  germs  than 
unpasteurised  milk? — I  cannot  say  that  it  is.  I  think 
it  is  a  very  good  thing  to  free  it  from  germs  in  the 
first  instance,  and  let  it  take  its  chance  afterwards. 

15811.  You  think  that  the  mixed  milk  is  a  dangerous 
source  of  infection? — That  has  been  proved  by  the 
London  County  Council.  They  examined  samples  of 
milk,  and  about  ten  per  cent,  was  found  to  be  tuber- 
cular, and  that  did  not  tally  with  the  number  of  tuber- 
culous cows.  Where  there  was  only  one  per  cent,  of 
tuberculous  udders  in  cows  there  was  ten  per  cent,  of 
tubercular  milk;  that  was  due  to  the  mixing  of  the 
milk. 

15812.  You  would  advocate  the  pasteurisation  of 
milk?— Yes. 

15813.  Is  there  much  condensed  milk  used  in  your 
district? — No,  not  in  my  district  at  all. 

15814.  Nor  dried  milk? — No.  Goats'  milk  is  the 
general  substitute  for  cows'  milk. 

15815.  Do  you  find  it  good?— Yes. 

15816.  Are  there  many  goats  kept  in  your  district? — 
Yes, 

15817.  Are  they  the  common  Irish  goat? — They  are. 

15818.  Would  you  advocate  the  extension  of  the  goats 
for  the  poor  people? — Certainly. 

15819.  Miss  McNeill. — Do  you  know  are  there  any 
boarded-out  children  in  your  district? — There  are. 

15820.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  regulation 
requiring  the  foster-mother  to  supply  the  young  children 
with  a  given  quantity  of  milk? — I  don't  think  there  is 
any  such  rule. 

15821.  Is  it  possible  that  there  might  be  boarded- 
out  children  in  houses  where  the  supply  of  milk 
is  inadequate? — I  don't  think  so.  There  is  a  local 
committee,  and  they  won't  give  children  to  anyone  who 
won't  look  after  them  properly. 

15822.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Have  you  many  cases  of  tuber- 
culosis in  your  district? — We  have  not  above  the 
average.  There  are  other  districts  that  are  worse,  down 
towards  Askeaton. 

15823.  Do  you  think  that  any  of  that  is  attributable 
to  milk? — No.  I  have  seen  cases  of  tuberculosis  in 
your  district,  Mr.  O'Brien,  where  there  is  plenty  of 
milk. 

15824.  Mr.  Wilson. — You  did  not  suspect  that  the 
milk  was  the  cause  of  the  infection  in  Mr.  O'Brien's 
district?— No. 

15825.  Mr.  O'Brien. — As  a  rule,  don't  you  say  that 
it  was  mostly  infection  from  one  person  to  another? — 
That  is  the  principal  source  of  infection  in  the  country. 
One  case  is  neglected,  and  the  disease  spreads, 

15826;  And  sometimes  it  is  caused  by  people  coming 
back  from  America? — Yes.  Of  course,  the  principal 
people  who  get  tuberculosis  from  milk  are  children. 

15827.  And  there  is  not  very  much  of  that  in  your 
district? — No.  They  say  it  is  a  different  form  of  tuber- 
culosis that  develops  from  milk  than  from  other  causes 
— abdominal  tuberculosis,  and  not  pulmonary. 

15828.  Dr.  Moorhead. — Would  not  that  go  to  show 
that  it  was  caused  by  the  milk? — Abdominal  tuber- 
culosis would. 

15829.  Mr.  O'Brien. — You  have  not  much  of  it  in 
your  district? — No. 

15830.  Dr.  Moorhead. — In  connection  with  that  case 
that  you  spoke  of  to  Mr.  O'Brien,  were  the  sanitary 
conditions  bad? — No,  It  was  a  case  of  joint  tuber- 
culosis. 

15831.  Was  milk  to  blame  for  that? — I  cannot  say 
it  was. 

15832.  Were  there  many  cases  in  the  one  family? — 
There  were,  I  think. 

15833.  Mr.  Campbell. — You  laid  stress  on  the  fact 
that  the  creameries  had  made  it  difficult  for  the 
poor  people  to  get  milk? — Yes. 

15834.  Can  you  explain  to  us  how  that  works? — The 
creameries  get  all  the  milk.  The  farmers  will  not  sell 
any  milk  otherwise. 

15835.  Why? — Because  they  would  not.  The  farmer 
wants  his  cheque  at  the  creamery  to  be  as  large  as 
possible,  though  he  would  get  more  for  it  by  selling  it 
retail;  but  then  he  might  not  be  paid  for  it. 

15836.  Do  you  think  it  is  the  fear  of  that  that  pre- 
vents him  selling  it? — I  cannot  say  what  would  be 
uppermost  in  his  mind. 
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15837.  Was  it  the  annoyance  of  people  coming  to 
Tiis  house  for  pennyworths? — It  might  be  that. 

15838.  Or  would  you  say  that  the  creameries  having 
increased  their  prices,  the  farmers  are  more  anxious 
to  sell  to  them? — They  have  not  increased  their  prices 
very  much.  Fourpenee  or  fourpence-halfpenny  a 
gallon  is  what  they  pay  during  the  summer  months. 

15839.  The  farmer  gets  back  his  separated  milk  in 
addition? — Yes. 

15840.  And  that  is  worth  a  penny  or  twopence  a 
gallon.  You  are  not  prepared  to  say  how  it  is  that 
the  creameries  have  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  milk 
supply  for  the  poor  man? — In  the  way  I  have  told  you — 
the  farmer  will  send  it  to  the  creamery  and  get  a  big 
cheque. 

15841.  You  seem  to  think  that  if  the  creameries  were 
compelled  to  sell  the  milk  that  would  solve  the 
difficulty  in  regard  to  the  scarcity  to  a  great  extent? — 
Yes. 

15842.  I  think  you  went  so  far  as  to  say  it  would 
solve  it  altogether.  Surely  it  would  be  a  long  distance 
for  a  workingman  to  send  for  his  milk  three  miles  to 
the  creamery? — I  was  talking  to  a  creamery  manager, 
and  he  suggested  that  it  was  quite  easy  for  the 
creameries  to  send  the  milk  back  in  the  farmers'  carts 
when  they  were  returning  home. 

15848.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  possible?— I  do. 

15844.  Take  these  labourers'  cottages  dotted  about 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  main  road? — If  you 
had  a  milk  depot. 

15845.  You  would  have  depots  also  to  meet  such 
-cases? — Yes. 

15846.  I  can  understand  that? — That  is  what  I  mean. 

15847.  And  the  creameries  are  quite  willing  to  sell 
the  milk? — I  was  talking  to  a  few  of  the  creamery 
managers,  and  they  said  i1*  should  be  made  compulsory 
on  them  to  have  it  done,  and  I  think  they  are  anxious 
to  do  it. 

15848.  Mr.  O'Brien. — How  far  do  you  think  the 
labourer,  or  the  labourer's  wife  or  children,  should  go 
for  the  milk,  supposing  you  had  a  depot  away  out  from 
the  creamery,  and  there  were  in  that  district  some 
twenty  Union  cottages  scattered  about — do  you  think 
they  would  go  half  a  mile? — What  I  would  suggest  in 
that  case  would  be,  to  establish  milk  depots  in  the 
■schools,  where  the  children  could  get  milk  for  luncheon, 
and  take  home  milk  to  their  parents. 

15849.  Mr.  CAMPBEhL. — That  would  take  some 
working  out? — Yes;  but  that  is  what  you  are  there  for. 

15850.  Mr.  Wilson. — It  has  been  suggested  to  us 
before  that  creameries  should  be  compelled  to  sell  milk, 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that  in  certain  cases  it  would 
be  the  solution  of  the  difficulty? — Yes. 

15851.  Mr.  Campbell. — You  say  you  have  goats  in 
the  district? — Yes.  We  have  an  enterprising  man  in 
Rathkeale,  Mr.  Ambrose,  who  got  an  improved  breed 
of  goat. 

15852.  Have  you  ever  seen  this  goat? — Yes. 

15853.  Have  you  seen  the  progeny  of  it? — No. 

15854.  You  are  not  aware  whether  it  is  doing  any 
good  or  not  in  the  district? — No. 

15855.  Mr.  Wilson. — You  say  that  some  of  the 
farmers  do  not  keep  a  sufficient  supply  of  milk  for  their 
own  families? — At  least  I  have  heard  of  it. 
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15856.  You  do  not  know  of  it  definitely,  of  your  own 
knowledge? — I  know  that  they  are  very  sparing  of  their 
milk. 

15857.  Even  for  their  own  households? — Yes. 

15858.  Because  it  seems  to  me  that  that  is  a  state 
of  afiairs  which,  if  true,  is  appalling? — I  don't  say  it  is 
true  generally. 

15859.  I  am  loath  to  believe  it,  because  it  is  almost 
a  criminal  thing  to  do — deprive  their  own  children  of 
milk  for  the  sake  of  the  few  extra  pence  they  would  get 
from  the  creamery  at  the  end  of  the  month,  but  if  it 
is  true  it  would  go  a  long  way  to  explain  an  early 
suggestion  in  regard  to  scarcity  in  the  labourers  cot- 
tages; because  if  the  farmer  is  starving  his  own  chil- 
dren it  is  natural  that  the  labourer  would  be  chary  to 
buy  it? — I  don't  think  you  can  draw  that  inference. 
The  labourer  is  sometimes  more  liberal  than  the 
farmer. 

15860.  Human  nature  is  not  very  different.  What  is 
in  my  mind  about  both  sides  of  the  question  is  that 
neither  of  these  parties  concerned  have  quite  fully 
realised  the  importance  of  milk  as  a  food  and  its 
cheapness? — That  is  a  fact. 

15861.  It  is  a  matter  of  education  more  than  any 
other  factor  in  the  problem — that  milk  is  the  cheapest 
food?— Yes. 

15862.  If  only  we  can  get  that  condition  remedied  in 
schools  and  so  on,  to  a  certain  extent,  that  part  of  our 
problem  would  be  solved? — That  is  so. 

15863.  You  said  that  farmers  in  some  Unions  do  sell 
milk  to  their  labourers  and  neighbours? — Yes. 

15864.  Is  there  any  scarcity  in  these  districts? — No. 

15865.  And  the  people   do  actually  buy   when  the 
farmers  are  willing  to  sell  in  small  quantities? — Yes. 

15866.  About  pasteurisation — I  want  to  know  if  you 
happened  to  come  across  the  Danish  experience  in 
connection  with  the  wholesale  pasteurisation  of  milk, 
because  they  have  tried  it  for  many  years,  and  the 
results  are  not  altogether  satisfactory? — I  am  not 
familiar  with  it. 

15867.  The  point  is  that  the  lactic  acid  bacilli — the 
bacilli  which  some  witness  called  the  alarm  clock  " — 
being  killed,  were  replaced  by  the  more  dangerous 
putrefactive  bacteria,  and  in  Copenhagen  the  market 
milk  was  found  to  be  worse  after  it  was  pasteurised 
than  before? — I  don't  know  anything  about  that. 

15868.  Dr.  Moorhead. — You  don't  approve  of 
pasteurisation  generally? — Well,  I  don't  know.  It 
damages  the  character  of  the  whole  milk. 

15869.  If  you  had  a  good  and  pure  milk  supply, 
above  suspicion,  you  would  not  use  pasteurised  milk 
at  all?— No. 

15870.  You  look  on  raw  milk  as  the  natural  feeding 
for  children? — Yes. 

15871.  Has  the  tuberculin  test  been  used  in  your 
district? — Yes. 

15872.  And  you  never  heard  of  any  reacters? — No. 

15873.  Lady  Eveeard. — Do  you  consider  that  all  the 
by-products  of  milk  should  be  placed  under  the  same 
rules  and  regulations  as  those  which  apply  to  new 
milk? — I  think  so. 

The  Chairman. — Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Hayes. 
We  are  much  obliged  to  you. 
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15874.  The  Chairman. — Mr.  O'Riordan,  you  are  a 

member  of  the  Veterinary  Profession,  and  hold  an 
appointment  under  the  Limerick  Corporation? — Yes, 
sir. 

15875.  Do  you  make  an  examination  of  the  cows  that 
are  kept  in  the  city  area  for  the  production  of  milk? — 
I  do. 

15876.  Speaking  generally,  in  what  condition  do  you 
find  these  cows — are  they  properly  housed  and  in  healthy 
surroundings? — Well,  they  are  pretty  fair.  There  is  a 
big  improvement  since  I  started  with  my  inspection. 

15877.  How  long  have  you  been  appointed?- — Some- 
where about  two  years  ago. 

15878.  And  you  were  the  first  Veterinary  Inspector 
appointed  under  the  Limerick  Corporation? — Yes. 

15879.  Up  to  that  period  no  effort  had  been  made 
to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Order? — No,  sir. 

15880.  Do  you  hold  any  appointment  other  than 
under  the  Limerick  Corporation?--!  also  act  for  the 
No.  2  Rural  District  Council. 


15881.  Is  that  almost  exclusively  a  dairying  district? 
—Yes. 

15882.  In  what  condition  are  the  cows  usually  housed 
in  the  Rural  District? — The  amount  of  space  for  the 
cattle  is  not  what  you  would  call  sufficient. 

15883.  It  is  insufficient?— It  is  insufficient.  And  if 
you  want  them  to  comply  with  the  Order  they  will  tell 
you  that  they  cannot  afford  to  make  these  elaborate 
alterations.  Of  course,  they  have  done  a  fair  share  as 
regards  opening  windows  and  attending  to  the  drainage 
system  and  keeping  the  place  clean. 

15884.  You  have  not  insisted  on  a  rigid  enforcement 
of  the  Order?— No. 

15885.  You  are  only  taking  it  up  piecemeal? — Yes. 

15886.  With  regard  to  the  floor  space,  how  is  that 
provided? — Sometimes  it  is  an  earthen  floor,  sometimes 
brick,  and  sometimes  cobble. 

15887.  Do  you  insist  on  the  cowkeepers  putting  down 
an  impervious  floor? — I  asked  them  several  times  to 
get  it  done,  but  they  did  not  do  so 
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15888.  Your  Council  has  never  ordered  a  prosecution 
in  order  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Order? — No. 

15889.  Do  you  present  a  report  to  your  Council  from 
time  to  time,  mentioning  the  conditions  you  have  found 
on  inspection? — Yes. 

15890.  What  is  usually  the  fate  of  these  reports? — 
The  only  way  I  report  is  this — there  is  an  improvement 
unquestionably  all  along  the  line,  but  they  have  not 
come  to  doing  things  as  regards  the  Order  itself. 

15891.  Do  you  ever  report  that  "  John  Smith  "  or 
"  Tom  Jones  "  is  keeping  his  cows  in  an  unhealthy 
condition,  and  that  his  byre  is  unsuitable  for  the  proper 
housing  of  the  cattle,  and  that  you  have  warned  him 
to  make  alterations,  and  that  he  has  not  done  it? — As 
regards  ventilation  and  general  cleanliness,  they  are 
improved,  but  as  regards  cement  floors,  it  has  been 
done  in  very  few  places. 

15892.  It  is  not  a  very  expensive  undertaking  to  put 
down  the  floors? — They  say  it  is. 

15893.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  know  it  is  not,  because 
cement  is  not  a  very  dear  commodity  to  buy  and  sand 
can  be  procured  at  a  reasonable  price  in  a  county  like 
this,  and  these  are  the  only  constituents,  together  w'th 
a  little  labour? — That  is  what  they  say — that  it  would 
cost  too  much. 

15894.  If  you  were  determined  to  enforce  rigidly  the 
provisions  of  the  Order,  how  would  it  affect  the  cow- 
keepers  in  your  district? — I  believe  that  they  would  get 
out  of  keeping  cows,  a  good  many  of  them. 

15895.  Tiiej-  would  not  keep  cows  at  all? — Yes. 

15896.  And  you  think  they  would  rather  alter  their 
methods  of  husbandry  than  undertake  the  expense 
necessary  to  provide  suitable  housing  accomn.odation. 
Is  it  financial  inability  to  carry  out  the  regulations  that 
are  necessary,  or  is  it  because  they  themselves  don't 
realise  the  necessity  for  the  alterations,  or  is  it  a 
combination  of  both  causes,  that  prevents  them  making 
the  improvements? — Their  principal  argument  is  that 
they  get  very  little  profit  out  of  the  raising  of  the  milk. 

15897.  Granting  that  premise,  even  if  they  are 
offered  a  better  price  for  retailing  milk,  they  apparently 
prefe?'  to  sell  it  to  the  creamery  for  a  smaller  price, 
which  is  contradictory  of  their  allegation  as  to  the 
profit  of  the  trade? — They  get  rid  of  the  whole  amoinit 
of  their  milk  in  the  creamery  at  all  times  of  the  year, 
but  they  cannot  do  so  if  they  sell  by  retail.  The 
creamery  is  the  only  place  that  will  take  in  their  whole 
supply  in  winter  or  summer. 

15898.  Is  the  whole  supply  sent  to  the  creameries? 
Is  any  of  it  sent  into  the  city  of  Limerick? — Yes. 

15899.  For  consumption  daily? — Yes;  to  public 
institutions  and  private  customers. 

15900.  Has  any  attempt  ever  been  made  by  the 
Public  Health  Authority  of  Limerick  to  make  an 
inspection  beyond  the  Borough  area  of  cowkeepers  who 
are  supplying  the  milk  to  the  city? — Not  that  I  know 
of. 

15901.  And  no  outbreak  of  disease  has  ever  been 
traced  to  the  milk  supply? — Not  that  I  know  of. 

15902.  Not  in  your  experience? — No. 

15903.  Turning  to  the  habits  of  the  people  engaged 
in  the  handling  of  the  milk,  are  they  very  cleanly  in 
their  habits? — They  are  not  up  to  the  mark,  but  since 
the  Order  came  into  force  there  is  an  improvement;  at 
the  same  time,  much  more  could  be  done.  They  make 
some  attempt  at  it. 

15904.  Not  a  very  successful  attempt  even  yet? — No. 

15905.  Do  they  make  any  provision  for  the  washing 
of  the  hands  of  the  milkers? — No,  I  don't  think  so. 

15906.  Do  they  ever  wash  the  udders  of  the  cows? — 
I  don't  think  so. 

15907.  Do  they  keep  the  manure  heap  almost  at  the 
door  of  the  byre? — They  used  to  do,  but  they  are  trying 
to  get  it  away  farther. 

15908.  About  a  yard  and  a  half  away? — In  some 
cases. 

15909.  And  in  some  cases  about  half  a  yard? — In 
some  cases  there  is  a  distinct  improvement. 

15910.  It  really  cannot  be  suggested  that  the  carting 
away  of  the  manure  heaps  during  the  entire  season 
would  impose  any  severe  obligation  on  the  cowkeepers? 
— That  is  so. 

15911.  It  is  because  the  other  pernicious  habit  has 
been  in  existence  for  a  generation  or  two  that  it  must 
be  perpetuated  in  this  generation? — Yes,  in  a  lot  of 
cases;  but  there  are  cases  where  they  have  no  room. 

15912.  They  must  be  extremely  limited  in  land  when 
they  cannot  get  space  for  a  manure  pit? — I  suppose 
they  can. 


15913.  With  regard  to  the  condition  and  health  of 
the  cattle,  what  reports  have  you  made  on  this  question? 
— The  cattle  are  all  healthy,  except  two-cows  that  I  met 
this  season,  from  October  up  to  about  a  month  ago.  I 
visited  both,  and  one  reacted,  and  we  had  to  destroy 
it,  and  the  other  did  not  react. 

1.5914.  Did  you  have  the  animal  that  reacted 
destroyed  by  the  order  of  the  Council? — It  was  bought 
from  a  countryman,  and  this  man  objected  to  the  cow, 
and  I  went  to  see  the  animal.  I  tested  it  and  said  it 
was  tuberculous,  and  the  man  went  to  the  person  who 
sold  him  the  cow"  and  got  some  money  oif  him.  They 
settled  the  case  between  themselves,  and  I  told  him 
to  get  the  cow  destroyed. 

15915.  Was  the  flesh  used  for  human  food? — No;  it 
was  sent  to  a  "  knacker." 

15916.  Mr.  Campbell.— What  did  he  do  with  it? 
Dr.  MooRHEAD. — Make  sausages? — No. 

15917.  Lady  Evehakd. — Was  this  cow  discovered  to. 
have  tuberculosis  when  it  was  killed? — Yes. 

15918.  The  Chaikman. — Did  you  see  the  post  mortem 
condition  of  the  animal? — Yes. 

15919.  Dr.  MooiiHEAD. — Was  it  very  wasted? — Yes. 

15920.  The  Chaiuman.— And  whatever  arrangement 
was  come  to  was  between  the  buyer  and  seller? — Yes. 

15921.  Dr.  MooiiHEAD. — They  bore  the  loss  between 
them  ? — Yes. 

1.'5922.  The  Chaiisman. — Is  there  much  loss  of  cattle 
from  abortion? — In  some  big  dairies  they  have  suffered 
considerably  from  abortion. 

15923.  Is  it  growing  or  decreasing? — I  think  it  is 
about  the  same  for  the  last  six  or  seven  years. 

15924.  Breaking  out  sporadically  here  and  there? — 
Yes. 

15925.  Do  you  attribute  it  to  any  general  cause? — 
It  is  very  hard  to  name  the  cause. 

15926.  Mr.  Campbell. — Have  you  any  premium  bulls 
in  your  district? — Yes. 

1.5927.  The  abortion  was  not  due  to  the  premium 
bulls? — I  don't  think  it  was  attributable  to  them. 

1.5928.  The  Chaiuman. — Do  you  really  believe  that 
if  you  rigidly  enforced  the  provisions  of  the  Order 
the  people  would  abandon  the  dairying  industry  and 
make  some  other  use  of  the  land? — That  is  a  very  hard 
question  to  answer,  because  what  these  people  will 
tell  you  is  that  it  is  not  paying  them,  and  so  forth. 

15929.  Mr.  Wilson. — We  have  been  accustomed  to 
these  arguments  in  Ireland  about  the  poor  man.  Was 
there  ever  a  time  when  the  farmer  was  so  well  off  as  at 
the  present? — No:  if  ever  he  was  prosperous  he  is 
prosperous  now. 

15930.  Nothing  would  induce  the  farmer  to  admit 
that? — I  don't  think  you  would  get  a  farmer  to  admit 
that  he  was  well  off. 

15931.  And  if  you  take  this  argument  about  the 
farmer  being  a  very  poor  man  as  an  excuse  for  not 
putting  the  Order  into  force  it  will  never  be  put  into 
force? — I  don't  believe  it  is  within  the  power  of  any 
man  to  induce  the  farmers  to  carry  out  the  Order. 
There  should  be  four  members  of  the  Council  to  see 
the  farmer  and  say  to  him  :  "  You  will  have  to  carry- 
out  the  Order;  "  but  I  don't  think  that  any  man  can 
make  them  do  it. 

15932.  The  Chairman. — The  force  of  the  law  is  behind 
a  public  body,  and  the  Council  can  compel  the  cow- 
keeper  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Order? — I  told 
them  what  their  responsibility  was,  and  yet  they  did 
not  get  them  to  do  what  I  asked. 

1.59.33.  The  answer  is  that  it  is  because  the  Council 
did  not  take  up  the  administration  of  the  Order 
in  a  vigorous  spirit,  and  did  not  enforce  it  by  the  power 
of  the  law? — If  you  tell  the  farmer  to  carry  out  thci^e 
alterations  he  will  tell  you  that  he  cannot  do  it.  He 
will  say,  "  I  cannot  do  it,  and  am  I  going  to  get 
any  help  from  the  Local  Government  Board  to  do  it?  " 

15934.  You  are  familiar  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Order?— Yes. 

15935.  Do  you,  as  a  practical  man,  think  that  the 
Order  imposes  any  unreasonable  or  harsh  conditions 
on  those  who  are  anxious  to  carry  on  a  legitimate  trad© 
in  an  intelligent  way? — I  believe  that  most  of  them 
can  do  it. 

15936.  And  you  don't  think  it  imposes  any  unduo 
hardship  on  them  to  carry  out  the  Order? — No,  because, 
I  believe  if  the  Order  was  carried  out  they  would  have 
far  less  labour  than  they  have  at  present. 

15937.  It  is  because  they  refuse  to  see  what  tho 
result  of  carrying  out  the  Order  will  be  that  it  is 
impossible  to  induce  tiiem  to  do  it? — Yes. 
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15938.  I  am  not  an  advocate  for  coercion,  but  1 
think  a  little  pressure  within  the  law  is  sometimes 
extremely  valuable? — So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  use 
in  any  one  man  going  out  and  talking  to  them. 

15939.  If  the  Veterinary  Inspector  said,  "  I  am  going 
to  report  to  my  Council  that  your  premises  are  not  in 
a  good  condition,  and  I  am  going  to  recommend  that 
unless  you  do  certain  things  you  will  be  prosecuted?  " — 
They  will  say,  "  I  have  no  money  to  do  it." 

15940.  Will  they  abandon  their  trade? — I  believe 
that  half  of  them  would  not,  but  I  think  a  fair  share 
would. 

15941.  I  think  it  is  quite  reasonable  to  assume 
that  a  certain  number  have  not  the  necessary  capital, 
and  that  if  the  provisions  of  the  Order  were  rigidly 
enforced  some  authority  should  grant  small  loans, 
in  order  to  enable  these  improvements  to  be  carried 
out?— Yes. 

15942.  If  that  were  done,  do  you  think  it  would 
facilitate  the  carrying  out  of  the  Order? — Yes.  A 
number  of  these  people,  more  particularly  about  the 
suburbs,  have  only  two  or  three  cows. 

15943.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  administer  the 
Order  from  a  public  utility  and  health  point  of  view 
if  you  make  exceptions? — These  are  the  people  that 
tell  you  they  cannot  afford  to  make  the  improvements. 

15944.  Do  you  think  these  people  who  cannot  afford 
the  money  ought  to  get  loans  to  carry  out  the  necessary 
improvements? — Yes. 

15945.  Would  they  be  willing  to  do  that  under  these 
circimistances? — I  am  sure  they  would. 

15946.  Is  registration  rigidly  enforced  in  the  rural 
district?— Yes. 

1.5947.  Are  all  the  people  who  are  engaged  in  the 
vending  of  milk,  or  sending  it  to  the  creameries, 
subjected  to  registration? — I  cannot  say  as  to  the 
creameries,  but  suppliers  to  the  city  are  registered. 

15948.  Even  though  they  may  reside  in  the  rural 
district?— Yes. 

15949.  Is  there  not  the  same  necessity  of  having 
the  milk  sent  to  the  creameries  produced  under  clean 
and  healthy  conditions  as  the  milk  that  is  sent  direct 
to  the  purchaser? — Yes,  I  should  say  it  is  as  necessary 
to  have  the  creameries  registered  as  those  who  sell 
milk  from  door  to  door. 

15950.  Is  any  inspection  imposed  on  the  milk 
factories  in  the  city  to  determine  whether  the  milk 
they  handle  is  supplied  under  proper  conditions? — I 
don't  think  so. 

15951.  Your  Dairy  Inspector  told  us  that  the  outside 
of  the  tankards  was  whitewashed,  and  that  the  inside 
was  enamel,  but  he  was  not  at  all  clear  on  the  point; 
so  I  am  inclined  to  feel  that  the  amount  of  supervision 
given  to  them  is  not  as  vigorous  as  it  might  be.  Would 
you  think  it  desirable  or  reasonable  to  impose  the 
system  of  licensing  on  all  vendors  of  milk? — I  think  it 
would  be  a  very  good  thing  to  do  in  the  city — to  have 
licensed  places  for  selling  milk. 

15952.  Why  would  you  exempt  the  country?  I  am 
suggesting  to  you  that  licences  should  be  issued  only 
for  a  limited  period,  and  that  if  the  person  holding  the 
licence  failed  to  conform  with  the  regulations  the 
licence  should  not  be  renewed? — I  would  say  that  the 
country  people  should  be  licensed  as  well  as  the  towns- 
people. 

15953.  And  that  that  would  apply  to  people  who 
make  butter  at  home? — Yes,  certainly. 

15954.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  any  creameries 
that  are  in  your  district  sell  milk  retail  to  small  con- 
sumers?— I  don't  know  whether  they  sell  it  or  not. 

1.5955.  Have  any  complaints  reached  you  from 
working  class  people  of  their  inability  to  procure  milk 
at  any  season  of  the  year? — No. 

15956.  Do  you  live  in  the  country  or  in  the  city? — 
In  the  city. 

15957.  Lady  Everard. — The  Chairman  asked  you 
whether  vou  thought  licensing  would  be  advisable? — 
Yes. 

15958.  That  instead  of  registering  dairies,  they 
should  be  licensed  for  one  year,  and  that  after  that  the 
licence  should  be  withdrawn,  if  necessary? — Yes,  to 
license  them  all,  and  if  they  did  not  come  up  to  the 
standard  to  chalk  them  off. 

15959.  Do  you  think  that  a  whole-time  officer  would 
have  more  authority  over  the  people? — Yes. 

15960.  Supervision  by,  perhaps,  an  inspector 
appointed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  or  the 
Local  Government  Board? — Yes;  it  would  put  me  in 
a  position  that  I  could  work  with  more  determination 
than  under  the  present  system. 


15961.  Do  you  consider  that  all  the  by-products  of 
milk  should  come  under  the  same  rules  and  regulations 
as  new  milk? — Yes. 

15962.  You  say  that  a  few  cows  suffer  from  tuber- 
culosis in  your  district? — From  tuberculosis  of  the 
udder. 

15963.  Mr.  Wilson. — What  happens  in  your 
abattoir? — We  have  not  any  abattoir. 

15964.  Is  there  any  inspection  of  meat? — Not  so  far 
as  I  know. 

The  Chairman. — "  The  dead  past  buries  its  dead?  " 

15965.  Mr.  Campbell. — You  seem  to  favour  the  idea 
that,  being  appointed  by  a  central  authority,  you  would 
have  greater  power  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
the  Order? — Yes. 

15966.  Do  you  think  you  could  do  more  work  if  you 
were  appointed  in  that  way? — Yes. 

15967.  In  other  words,  you  are  not  doing  much  good 
just  now? — If  you  wish  to  put  it  that  way;  but  I  admit 
there  is  an  improvement,  though  nothing  to  what  I 
would  lilie  to  have  done. 

15968.  What  is  the  reason  that  you  don't  act  as 
energetically  at  present  as  you  would  if  you  were 
appointed  by  a  central  authority? — The  minute  you 
talk  of  taking  action  the  cowkeepers  say  they  have  no 
money  to  carry  out  the  improvements.  If  you  took 
on  yourself  to  do  it  you  would  find  the  job  would  be 
difficult.  If  there  was  a  Committee  of  the  Corporation 
that  would  go  and  inspect  the  places,  and  if  the  cow- 
keepers  did  not  carry  out  the  improvements,  then 
proceed  against  them;  but  one  man  going  there  and 
trying  to  talk  against  a  man,  and  a  woman,  perhaps, 
can  do  no  good. 

15969.  You  can  bring  them  into  a  magistrate  and 
let  the  magistrate  talk  to  them? — Y^ou  could,  I  suppose. 

15970.  Who  appointed  you? — The  Corporation. 

15971.  You  were  not  appointed  by  the  Rural  District 
("■ouncir? — Yes,  for  Limerick  No.  2  Rural  District. 

15972.  Are  any  of  these  Councillors  farmers? — They 
are  practically  all  farmers  in  No.  2  District. 

15973.  Now,  has  that  anything  to  do  with  the  fact 
that  the  Order  is  not  carried  out? — I  would  not  say  so. 

15974.  Has  the  fact  that  you  have  to  make  your 
practice  amongst  these  men  anything  to  do  with  it? — 
1  would  not  fall  out  with  a  man  that  would  be  a  good 
client  of  mine,  to  tell  you  the  truth. 

15975.  The  authority  that  appoints  you  is  not, 
perhaps,  the  right  authority? — Yes,  if  you  wish;  but 
I  must  say  that  the  people  who  would  put  me  into 
that  position  are  not  the  great  offenders  under  the 
Order. 

15976.  Have  you  been  in  any  other  district  where 
this  Order  has  been  enforced? — No. 

15977.  Do  you  know  any  fellow  veterinary  surgeon 
enforcing  it? — No. 

15978.  Have  you  any  idea  whether  your  standard  is 
lower  or  higher  than  in  any  other  district? — No. 

15979.  You  said,  two  or  three  times,  that  the  farmers 
were  making  some  sort  of  attempt  to  improve.  What 
improvements  are  they  making? — The  walls  are  kept 
clean  and  the  drainage  is  better.  There  are  no  holes 
in  the  floor,  and  windows  have  been  opened. 

15980.  You  introduced  that  improvement? — Yes. 

15981.  Have  you  come  across  white  scour  very  much? 
—Yes. 

15982.  Is  it  very  bad  just  now? — Now. 

15983.  Last  year  was  it  bad?— Yes. 

15984.  What  time  of  the  year? — From  April  to  June. 

15985.  Have  you  assigned  any  cause  to  it? — I 
suppose  Nocard's  communis  bacillus. 

15986.  Suppose  it  was  that,  how  would  you  get  rid 
of  the  disease? — Cleanliness  would  eradicate  it. 

15987.  Do  you  point  that  out  to  the  farmers? — Yes. 

15988.  Did  you  trace  any  connection  between  bad 
sanitary  conditions  in  the  premises  and  the  white  scour? 
— It  would  have  something  to  do  with  it.  Now  and 
again  every  farmer  will  be  affected  by  it. 

15989.  Dr.  Moorhead. — What  is  the  preventive 
treatment  for  cattle  with  abortion  that  you  adopt? — 
Isolation,  if  possible,  and  the  injection  of  an  antiseptic 
solution.    There  are  several  things  tried  every  day. 

15990.  Mr.  Campbell. — Are  you  satisfied  that  any  of 
them  are  any  good? — No;  if  there  is  any,  it  is  disin- 
fection. 

15991.  Dr.  Moorhead. — Would  not  the  cleanliness 
and  the  cement  floor  come  in? — Certainly.  One  thing 
would  help  another. 
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15992.  Lady  Eveeard.— Do  you  consider  animals  can 
take  abortion  from  each  other? — Yes. 

15993.  Have  you  ever  tried  the  carbolic  acid  treat- 
ment?— Yes. 

15994.  The  Chairman. — What  has  given  the  best 
results  as  a  preventive  measure  for  abortion? — 
Isolation  and  disinfection. 

15995.  Dr.  Moorhead. — As  a  preventive? — Of  course, 
you  will  have  to  keep  the  place  clean.  If  you  get  it  at 
all  it  is  a  matter  of  five  or  six  years'  run.  If  you 
have  twenty  cows  this  year  you  will  be  lucky  if  you 
have  fifteen  next  year. 

Lady  Everaed. — I  have  seen  the  disease  stopped  by 
the  carbolic  acid  treatment. 


15996-7.  The  Chairman.— The  fact  that  the  belief 
prevails  that  it  is  a  thing  that  comes  into  one  district 
this  year  and  another  district  next  year  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  it? — They  say  that. 

15998.  Mr.  O'Beien.— Do '  you  know  Mr.  Fitt,  the 
auctioneer  ? — Yes. 

15999.  Do  you  know  his  cattle?— Yes. 

16000.  You  know  he  had  a  great  deal  of  abortion  a 
couple  of  years  ago  in  his  cattle? — Yes,  and  he  got  rid 
of  it.  Isolation  and  disinfection  are  the  best  treat- 
ment. I  know  Mr.  Holmes,  of  Corbally,  who  keeps  a 
very  extensive  herd,  and  he  got  vei-y  badly  hit  for 
three  or  four  years.  He  is  one  of  the  most  extensive 
farmers  within  a  radius  of  six  miles  of  Limerick. 


Sergeant  M.  Kennedy,  R.I.C,  examined. 


16001.  The  Chairman. — You  are  an  inspector  under 
the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  in  the  city? — Yes;  I  am  one 
of  them. 

16002.  Will  you  kindly  tell  the  Commission  the 
number  of  samples  of  milk  you  have  taken  for  a  given 
period? — Yes.  I  have  the  return  here  for  fourteen 
years,  or  for  any  particular  year  during  that  time. 

16003.  Give  us  a  few  examples? — In  the  year  1911 
I  took  278  samples.  Of  these  268  were  pure  and  10 
were  adulterated,  and  there  were  seven  convictions. 

16004.  What  was  the  result  of  the  convictions? — 
Fines  amounting  to  £S  5s.  were  imposed. 

16005.  On  the  seven  convictions? — Yes. 

16006.  Were  costs  also  given,  in  addition  to  the 
fines? — Yes. 

16007.  Were  any  of  these  prosecutions  for  a  second 
offence? — Yes,  one  or  two. 

16008.  And  were  the  fines  increased,  in  that  case? — 
Yes. 

16009.  To  what  extent?— To  about  double. 

16010.  They  were  fined  nothing  on  the  first  occasion, 
and  they  were  fined  twice  the  amount  on  the  second 
occasion? — They  were  fined  on  the  first  occasion  Is. 
or  2s.  6d.,  according  to  the  humour  of  the  Bench. 

16011.  According  to  the  state  of  the  magistrate's 
liver?— Yes. 

16012.  Take  the  number  of  samples  you  took  some 
other  year? — In  1908  244  samples  were  taken;  240 
were  pure,  and  four  were  adulterated.  There  were 
four  prosecutions  and  two  convictions,  and  two  cases 
were  dismissed.  The  fines  arnounted  to  15s.  In  1899 
100  samples  were  taken  and  all  were  pure. 

16013.  Mr.  Campbell. — Where  did  you  take  the 
samples? — In  the  houses  and  from  carts. 

16014.  The  Chaieman. — Where  did  you  send  the 
samples  to? — To  Sir  Charles  Cameron. 

16015.  Can  you  tell  us  to  what  extent  the  adultera- 
tion was  carried  on? — Did  you  ever  get  below  two  per 
cent,  of  fat? — Yes;  I  have  got  as  bad  as  57.7  of  fats 
extracted. 

16016.  That  was  raised  near  the  Shannon? — It  was. 
Thirty-nine  per  cent,  of  water  was  the  worst  sample 
I  got.  Two  and  a  half  per  cent,  is  the  average  of  the 
samples  found  to  be  adulterated. 

16017.  Lady  Eveeaed. — What  standard  do  you  take? 
— The  legal  standard  of  3  per  cent,  of  fats  and  8^  per 
cent,  of  non-fatty  solids. 

16018.  The  Chaieman. — You  have  not  established  a 
standard  for  yourself,  as  they  did  in  another  large 
centres  of  population  with  which  we  had  some  inter- 
course recently,  and  which  has  been  making  some 
liistory  since? — No;  fortunately  I  was  not  elected  by 
the  men  who  sell  the  milk. 


16019.  Do  you  find  that  those  who  are  engaged  in 
these  small  milkshops  have  ever  been  prosecuted  for 
adulteration? — Yes,  frequently. 

16020.  Are  they  the  worst  offenders? — They  come 
about  half.  The  numbers  supplying  to  private  customers 
would  be  about  half  also. 

16021.  Do  they  ever  make  any  attempt  to  conceal 
the  milk  and  say  they  have  none  for  sale  when  you 
try  to  get  a  sample? — Regularly. 

'16022.  So  they  are  up  to  Dublin  methods?— They 
sometimes  succeed  for  a  time. 

16023.  Miss  McNeill. — How  often  do  you  take  these 
samples? — On  an  average  once  a  week. 

16024.  How  often  in  twelve  months  would  you  get 
around  the  vendors? — About  once  a  year;  but  those 
that  I  have  any  suspicion  of  I  go  to  frequently. 

16025.  The  Chairman. — Where  you  have  got  con- 
victions before,  and  have  reason  to  doubt  the  legitimacy 
of  the  trade  carried  on,  you  visit  them  oftener? — Yes. 

16026.  Lady  Everard. — Do  you  over  go  to  the 
factories? — Yes. 

16027.  And  take  samples  there? — Yes. 

16028.  The  Chairman. — You  don't  sample  anything 
they  are  taking  in? — Yes. 

16029.  Have  you  ever  found  any  milk  supplied  to 
Clceve's  has  been  adulterated? — No;  nor  McDonnell's. 

16030.  Of  course,  in  cases  where  the  milk  is  mixed, 
if  it  was  a  little  below  the  standard  it  would  not 
affect  the  general  bulk? — No. 

16031.  Do  you  take  samples  of  condensed  milk? — 
Yes. 

16032.  Do  you  find  it  all  right?— Yes:  always.  I 
heard  a  question  asked  here  about  condensed  milk, 
and  I  would  like  to  say  that  it  is  nearly  all  machine- 
skimmed  milk  that  is  sold  here.  The  full  cream  milk 
is  also  condensed,  but  it  is  not  in  demand. 

16033.  Is  the  demand  for  the  other  because  it  is 
cheap? — I  think  so. 

16034.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suspect  that  con- 
densed skim  milk  is  sold  as  pure  milk? — No. 

16035.  You  have  never  been  obliged  to  take  prosecu- 
tions in  cases  of  that  kind? — No. 

16036.  Are  the  tins  properly  labelled  to  show  the 
purchaser  what  he  is  buying? — Yes;  they  are  strictly 
in  accordance  with  the  law. 

16037.  Lady  Eveeard. — We  have  had  evidence  hera 
that  the  printing  on  the  label,  stating  that  the  contenta 
purported  to  be  condensed  skimmed  milk,  was  not 
large  enough? — It  is  large  enough. 

16038.  The  Chairman. — It  is  not  part  of  your 
business  to  see  whether  the  labels  are  sufficiently  large 
to  enable  the  customers  to  know  what  they  are  buying? 
— Yes ;  it  is  part  of  my  duty  to  see  to  that. 

160-39.  The  milk  that  is  exposed  for  sale  as  condensed 
milk  is  Cleeve's? — Yes. 


The  Commission  adjourned  at  6  p.vi.  fill  the  following  morning  to  Ennis. 
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THIRTIETH  DAY.— TUESDAY,  23rd  APRIL,  1912. 

The  Commissioners  met  in  the  Town  Hall,  Ennis,  at  noon. 

Present: — P.  J.  O'Neill,  Esq.  (Chairman);  Lady  Everard;  Miss  Margaret  McNeill;  G.  A. 
MooRHEAD,  Esq.,  F.R. C.S.I. ;  Alec.  Wilson,  Esq. ;  Dermod  O'Brien,  Esq. ;  and  John  R. 
Campbell,  Esq.,  B.Sc. 

S.  W.  Strange,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


Dr.  Arthur  Greene  examined. 


16040.  The  Chairman. — Dr.  Greene,  you  are  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  for  the  Eiinis  District,  I  understand? 
— Yes,  sir. 

16041.  Do  you  hold  any  other  public  appointment? — 
I  am  visiting  physician  to  the  Asylum. 

16042.  Have  you  experience  in  your  practice  amongst 
the  working-classes  of  this  district? — Yes;  for  thirty 
years. 

16043.  As  regards  the  milk  supply,  is  it  sufficient  to 
meet  the  demands  of  children  and  invalids? — No. 
They  complain  that  they  can  get  only  a  small  quantity 
of  milk. 

16044.  You  believe  that  complaint  is  well  founded? — 
Yes. 

1604.5.  Does  the  scarcity  extend  over  the  entire  year, 
or  only  over  a  certain  period? — The  difficulty  is  very 
acute  in  the  winter  time. 

16046.  In  the  summer  season  is  there  any  difficulty 
experienced  in  procuring  milk? — The  people  don't 
complain  about  it  so  much  in  the  summer.  The 
grievance  is  that  they  can  get  it  only  in  small  quantities. 

16047.  Is  the  milk  delivered  around  the  town  of 
Ennis  by  cowkeepers  living  in  the  country? — Yes;  that 
is  the  principal  way. 

16048.  Are  there  any  small  shops  in  the  town  that  sell 
milk  retail? — There  are. 

16049.  How  are  they  supervised — by  the  Local 
Authority? — I  don't  know  that  they  are  supervised  at 
all. 

16050.  There  is  no  supervision  of  any  kind? — The 
dairies  are  looked  after. 

16051.  Is  there  a  Dairy  Inspector  appointed  bv  the 
Council?— Yes. 

16052.  Have  you  any  experience  of  cases  in  which 
you  ordered  a  milk  diet  for  invalids  and  learned 
that  it  was  impossible  for  the  people  to  get  it? — That 
is  always  occurring. 

16053.  Has  it  often  occurred? — Yes;  constantly. 

16054.  Does  that  apply  to  the  town  or  to  the  country? 
— To  the  town,  principally.  I  don't  practise  to  any 
extent  in  the  country  districts. 

16055.  When  they  say  that  they  cannot  got  milk  to 
buy,  is  it  even  ti-ue  that  the  small  shops  that  retail 
milk  in  the  ordinary  course  would  not  have  a  supply  at 
that  time? — I  asked  that  question,  and  they  told' me 
that  if  there  was  anything  going  on  in  the  town  to 
cause  a  good  consumption  of  milk  they  could  not  get 
milk  at  all — a  fair  day,  or  anything  like  that.  The 
vendors  keep  the  milk  for  their  own  customers,  and 
the  poor  people  are  kept  without  it.  I  think  most  of 
these  people  who  are  selling  milk  have  their  own  cows, 
and  they  get  run  out  in  their  supply  very  early. 

16056.  Has  the  difficulty  of  procuring  milk  injuriously 
dfifected  the  health  of  the  children? — I  am  sure  it  has— 
they  would  rather  have  tea. 

16057.  And  I  presume  it  is  your  opinion  that  that  is 
a  bad  substitute  for  new  milk? — Yes. 

16058.  And  a  very  unsuitable  food  for  children?  Yes. 

16059.  And  that  it  is  likely  to  produce  debilitated 
constitutions  in  the  rising  generation? — That  is  so. 

16060.  And  in  case  of  an  epidemic  disease  breaking 
out  these  would  be  more  likely  to  fall  victims  to  the 
disease? — Yes. 

16061.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  public  funds 
should  be  devoted  to  cheapening  the  supply  to  the  very 
poor? — I  do;  it  would  be  a  great  charity. 

16062.  Looking  at  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  public 
health,  rather  than  of  philanthropy  or  charity,  do  you 
think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  cheapen  the  supply 
of  milk  to  the  poor  people?— Yes;  the  rising  generation 
would  be  stronger. 

16063.  It  would  be  a  reproductive  expenditure?  Yes. 


16064.  And  in  all  probability  prove  a  source  of  wealth; 
to  the  community  at  large? — Certainly. 

16065.  Can  you  reasonably  hope  that  the  children 
brought  up  as  you  have  described  will  grow  up  strong 
and  vigorous  men  and  women? — Not  to  the  same 
extent  as  if  they  were  properly  fed,  of  course. 

16066.  Would  you  suppose  they  would  be  more  likely 
to  fall  victims  to  disease  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
sufficient nourishment  they  received? — Undoubtedly. 

16067.  Are  any  substitutes  used  for  milk  in  this 
district,  condensed  milk  or  dried  milk,  in  the  wint-er 
season? — I  have  been  told  that  condensed  milk  is  dearer 
than  the  other  milk. 

16068.  Is  condensed  milk  on  sale  in  Ennis? — Yes. 
Some  brands  are  no  good. 

16069.  Some  of  it  would  be  condensed  separated 
milk? — Yes;  that  would  be  no  good  as  food. 

16070.  You  would  not  recommend  it  for  infants? — 
No. 

16071.  Is  there  a  creamery  in  linnis,  or  in  the- 
immediate  district? — No;  there  is  none  in  this  locality 
at  all. 

16072.  Mr.  Wilson. — The  milk  problem  is  not 
affected  by  the  existence  of  creameries  here? — No. 

16073.  The  Chairman. — It  is  not  a  creamery  district? 
— It  is  not. 

16074.  You  have  not  seen  dried  milk  in  use? — No. 

16075.  And  you  have  a  very  poor  opinion  of  the  food 
properties  of  separated  milk? — Yes;  very  poor. 

16076.  Lady  Everard. — You  say  you  have  a  very 
poor  opinion  of  the  value  of  separated  milk  as  a  food. 
Don't  you  think  that  it  would  be  very  valuable  to  the 
children  if  they  could  get  a  sufficient  supply  of  separated 
milk  provided  the  fat  was  added? — Yes. 

16077.  The  only  constituent  of  new  milk  that  is 
missing  from  the  separated  milk  is  the  fat? — Yes. 

16078.  And,  therefore,  would  it  not  be  very  useful  to 
use  with  porridge? — Yes;  it  would  be  very  useful  in  that 
way,  but  we  have  no  separated  milk  here. 

16079.  Dr.  Moorhead. — Have  you  much  tuberculosis 
in  your  district? — Yes;  a  good  deal.  There  is  hardly 
as  much,  however,  as  there  used  to  be. 

16080.  Is  it  the  pulmonary  form? — Of  course,  the 
other  form  is  in  children,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
that  crops  up,  and  the  pulmonary  form  also  crops  up. 

16081.  Is  the  bone  form  of  the  disease  decreasing? — 
There  is  not  much  of  that. 

16082.  You  don't  attribute  any  of  it  to  the  milk? — 
No. 

16083.  Have  you  had  any  epidemic  in  your  district 
traceable  to  milk? — Not  of  late  years.  We  had  typhoid 
traceable  to  it,  but  not  lately. 

16084.  Have  you  noticed  any  deterioration  in  the 
health  of  the  children? — They  are  much  the  same. 

16085.  They  are  a  good  deal  imder  par? — Yes. 

16086.  Do  they  use  oatmeal  as  a  diet? — I  don't  see 
very  much  of  it  used.  Their  principal  food  is  bread 
and  tea. 

16087.  Oatmeal  is  not  generally  used  ? — No.  They  also' 
use  potatoes. 

16088.  Mr.  Wilson. — How  far  do  you  think  the 
problem  is  one  of  educating  the  people  into  the  fact 
that  milk  is  a  food  at  all.  For  instance,  if  a  man  and 
woman  went  into  a  shop  in  order  t/O  get  the  best  possible 
amount  of  value  for  their  pennies,  would  they  ey^r- 
think  of  buying  milk? — I  cannot  tell  you  that. 

16089.  It  seems  to  me,  from  the  evidence  we  have- 
received,  that  the  people  don't  appear  to  know  that 
milk  is  a  food  on  which  adults  can  live,  not  alone  a 
child? — I  think  there  is  a  good  deal  of  that,  so  far  as 
the  adults  go.  They  would  not  dream  of  using  it. 
They  would  like  to  give  it  to  young  children.  The 
child  nnming  about  has  to  take  pot-luck. 
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16090.  What  prospect  would  there  be  in  Ennis  of 
arranging  a  co-operative  society  of  the  labourers  or 
workers  and  bulking  their  orders  for  milk? — I  daresay 
they  could  be  educated  to  it,  but  they  are  very 
unreliable.  They  would  want  milk  one  day  and  would 
not  have  the  price  of  it  the  next  day,  and  so  on. 

16091.  Have  you  any  particular  suggestion  of  your 
own  that  you  would  like  to  bring  before  the  Com- 
mission?— No;  it  is  very  hard  to  improve  the  supply, 
I  think  because  winter  dairying  does  not  pay,  the 
farmers  tell  me.  They  say  it  costs  a  good  deal  on 
account  of  the  labour  trouble. 

16092.  Is  there  friction  between  the  farmer  and  the 
labourer? — The  farmer  says  he  does  not  get  value  for 
what  he  pays  for  labour.  I  was  talking  to  a  man  here 
who  kept  a  large  dairy  herd.  Now,  in  the  old  days 
the  dairyman  would  milk  ten  cows  in  the  morning  and 
ten  in  the  evening,  and  this  man  told  me  that  if  they 
were  asked  to  milk  more  than  two  cows  in  the  morning 
and  evening  they  would  faint  with  astonishment,  and 
the  milkers  have  to  be  paid  larger  wages. 

16093.  We  have  had  evidence  from  other  districts 
suggesting  that  the  building  of  these  labourers'  cottages 
and  the  general  estrangement  between  the  farmers 
and  labourers  has  a  marked  effect  on  the  supply  of  milk 
to  the  labourers — that  the  farmer  does  not  give  milk 
now  when  the  labouring-man  has  become  more  indepen- 
dent?— I  have  no  knowledge  of  that. 

16094.  Mr.  Campbell. — May  I  take  it,  then,  that 
your  opinion  is  that  you  would  leave  things  as  they 
are? — No;  I  did  not  say  that,  but  I  am  not  in  a  position 
to  make  a  recommendation.  , 

16095.  There  is  nothing  you  can  recommend? — T 
cannot  say  where  the  remedy  is  myself,  but  that  does 
not  mean  that  there  is  no  remedy. 

16096.  You  think  there  is  a  need  for  some  change? — 
Yes. 

16097.  But  you  are  not  in  a  position  to  say  in  what 
direction  the  change  should  be? — I  don't  know  what 
way  it  could  be  done. 

16098.  Perhaps  we  will  hear  from  some  other 
witness? — Yes. 

16099.  Mr.  O'Bkien. — Are  there  any  milk  depots  at 
all  here — how  is  milk  sold  to  the  people  in  Ennis? — It 
is  delivered  in  carts. 

16100.  By  farmers  from  outside  the  town? — Prin- 
cipally by  the  owners  of  the  cows. 

16101.  Are  there  no  regular  milkshops? — Yes;  there 
are  a  few  shops  that  sell  their  own  milk.  Tliey  have 
some  cows  of  their  own. 

16102.  I  suppose  they  are  small  grocers  selling  other 
things  as  well  as  milk? — Yes. 

16103.  There  is  no  shop  supplying  milk  and  nothing 
else  ? — No. 

16104.  I  suppose  in  this  district  there  is  very  little 
milk  raised — it  is  all  grazing  and  sheep  and  young 
stock? — Yes.  There  is  very  little  milk  raised,  especially 
in  the  winter. 

16105.  What  price  is  charged  for  milk  in  Ennis? — 
Threepence  a  quart  in  winter  and  twopence  a  quart  in 
the  summer. 

16106.  Threepence  a  quart  is  rather  cheap ;  it  is 
cheaper  than  in  other  parts  of  Ireland-  You  think  that 
is  as  much  as  the  people  can  be  expected  to  pay? — Yes. 
I  never  heard  any  grumbling  about  the  price  of  the 
milk. 

16107.  Most  of  the  people  running  business  keep  cows 
of  their  own? — Yes. 

16108.  Have  they  a  small  farm  outside  the  town? — 
They  have  a  field.  Generally  all  the  shopkeepers  have 
a  cow  of  their  own. 


16109.  So  that  there  is  no  apparent  possibility  of 
getting  a  society  started  for  the  supply  of  milk.  There 
is  no  nucleus  at  present — there  is  no  farmer  giving  up 
his  farm  to  supply  milk? — I  think  not.  There  are  some 
people  having  dairies  who  have  well-to-do  customers. 

16110.  Mr.  Marcus  Keane   has  gone  in   lately  for 
supplying  milk  to  the  town? — Yes. 

16111.  And  he  supplies  to  regular  customers? — Yes. 

16112.  And  he  sends  the  milk  to  them  without 
supplying  any  shop? — He  sends  the  milk  to  the 
customers.  His  man  delivers  to  the  customers  night 
and  morning. 

16113.  Miss  McNeill. — Do  you  know  if  the  Women's 
National  Health  Association  has  done  anything  in 
regard  to  the  milk  question  in  Ennis? — I  think  not. 

16114.  Nothing  like  what  has  been  done  by  a  branch 
in  Naas,  where  some  of  the  members  of  the  National 
Health  Association,  finding  that  the  milk  supply  was 
short,  arranged  a  supply? — Nothing  like  that  has  been 
done  here. 

16115.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible? — If  the 
milk  could  be  got. 

16116.  Do  you  think  if  a  sufficient  interest  was  taken 
in  the  matter  that  an  arrangement  could  be  made  for 
a  supply  at  a  stated  price.  In  Naas,  in  the  depot  of 
the  Women's  National  Health  Association,  they  pay 
the  full  price  for  milk — eightpence  a  gallon  in  summer 
and  tenpence  in  winter — and  are  able  to  make  the 
scheme  bear  its  own  expenses.  Would  there  be  any 
possibility  of  that  sort  of  thing  here? — I  am  sure  there 
would,  but  the  question  remains  that  winter  dairying 
does  not  pay,  and  the  farmers  won't  adopt  it. 

16117.  Tenpence  a  gallon  is  a  good  price  for  milk? 
Mr.  O'BurEN. — Not  if  you  get  a  dairyman  who  only 

milks  two  cows  in  the  day? — A  large  cowkoeper  told 
me  that  that  was  the  case. 

16118.  Mr.  Wilson. — I  suppose  it  is  hardly  to  be 
taken  seriously. 

The  Chaikman. — It  is  rather  an  extravagant  view? — 
The  feeding  of  cattle  in  winter  is  very  expensive.  The 
farmers  tell  me  that  that  is  the  difficulty. 

16119.  Dr.  MooRHEAD. — Can  they  get  men  milkers? — 
They  can,  but  they  are  just  as  bad  as  women,  you  know. 
They  value  their  services  just  as  highly. 

16120.  Would  not  they  milk  more  than  two  cows? — I 
suppose  they  would.  That  is  not  in  my  line.  I  asked 
this  large  dairy  farmer  that  I  spoke  about  why  he  gave 
up  dairying  and  he  said  it  was  in  consequence  of  the 
labour. 

16121.  Mr.  Wilson. — You  said  that  winter  dairying 
did  not  pay? — Yes. 

16122.  That  is  owing  to  the  price  at  which  milk  is 
sold?— Yes. 

16123.  What  price  was  this  man  selling  the  milk  at? 
— He  had  contracts  with  the  Infirmary  and  the  Asylum. 

16124.  Miss  McNeill. — You  don't  know  what  they 
paid?— No. 

16125.  Mr.  Wilson. — It  is  one  thing  to  say  winter 
dairying  cannot  pay,  but  if  it  was  possible  to  organise 
a  demand,  it  might  make  the  winter  dairying  pay.  You 
don't  know  the  price  that  this  man  sold  at? — Twopence 
a  quart  in  summer  and  threepence  in  winter — that  is 
the  price  in  Ennis. 

16126.  It  would  not  be  a  price  on  that  scale  which 
would  fail  to  pay  the  dairyman  in  this  district? — That 
is  what  he  says  anyway,  that  threepence  a  quart  would 
not  pay  in  wiTiter. 

16127.  That  is  very  surprising? — He  says  so. 
The  Chairman. — Thank  you.  Dr.  Greene. 


Mr.  P.  J.  Howard,  M.R.C.V.S.,  examined. 


16128.  The  Chairman. — You  are  a  member  of  the 
Veterinary  profession,  and  practising  in  this  county, 
Mr.  Howard?— Yes,  sir. 

16129.  Do  you  hold  any  appointment  under  the 
public  Boards  here? — Yes;  I  am  Inspector  under  the 
Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act  for  some  Unions, 
and  I  am  also  acting  for  the  Urban  and  Rural  District 
Councils  of  Ennis  under  the  Dairies  and  Cowsheds 
Order. 

16130.  Does  the  Rural  District  Council  of  Ennis 
extend  over  a  considerable  area  of  country  surrounding 
the  town? — Yes,  ten  miles  on  one  side. 

16131.  Is  dairying  carried  on  as  an  industry  in  this 
county  at  all? — It  is. 


16132.  To  what  purpose  is  the  milk  devoted? — -Butter- 
making  at  home. 

16133.  The  creamery  system  has  not  been  introduced 
into  your  district? — Practically  not  into  this  side  of  the 
county.  There  have  been  a  few  in  the  West — one  in 
Labasheeda,  and  another  in  Kildysart. 

16134.  It  is  clear  that  the  creamery  system  is  not 
appreciated  here? — No;  it  is  not. 

16135.  And  the  scarcity  of  milk  is  not  consequent  on 
the  establishment  of  creameries? — No. 

16136.  What  effort  is  made  by  the  District  Council  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Order? — They  have 
appointed  me  Inspector  under  the  Order,  both  tor  the 
urban  district  and  for  the  rural  district. 
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16137.  How  far  do  they  support  you  in  an  effort  to 
ensure  the  carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of  the  Order; 
have  prosecutions  ever  been  recommended  by  you  or 
threatened  by  your  Council? — We  have  not  gone  the 
length  of  prosecuting  anyone.  We  threatened  them  on 
a  few  occasions,  but  we  have  never  prosecuted. 

16138.  What  has  been  the  result  of  the  threats?— We 
have  had  the  very  best  success. 

16139.  That  is  very  gratifying.  Do  you  find  the 
farmers  are  ready  to  co-operate  with  you  in  making  the 
structural  changes  necessary  in  their  byres  to  conform 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Order? — They  are  ready  to 
co-operate  in  this  way ;  not  if  you  go  to  prosecute  them 
or  push  tlie  Order  down  their  throats,  but  if  you  explain 
to  them  the  benefits  of  it  they  are  anxious,  in  any  way 
they  can  afford  it,  to  make  the  necessary  changes. 

16140.  Have  changes  been  made  by  farmers  at  your 
suggestion? — Yes,  several.  We  have  some  dairies  in  my 
district  that  would  compare  with  any  in  Ireland. 

16141.  Do  you  find  many  of  the  cowkeepers  obdurate 
in  refusing  to  carry  out  your  recommendations? — 
Yes;  but  that  is  due  to  ignorance. 

16142.  And  how  would  you  deal  with  them? — Educate 
them.  You  cannot  force  them  to  do  it.  Eventually 
they  will  be  forced  out  of  the  trade,  and  are  being  forced 
out  of  it. 

16143.  By  a  rigid  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Order? — Not  so  much  by  that.  A  gentleman  in  this 
locality — Mr.  Marcus  Keane — whose  name  has  been 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Greene,  started  a  dairy,  on  my 
suggestion,  a  couple  of  years  ago.  He  is  milking  twenty 
cows,  and  he  could  sell  the  milk  of  forty  cows  in  the 
town.  That  shows  that  if  you  can  produce  a  supply 
it  will  be  taken.  Mr.  Marcus  Keane  would  have 
no  claim  on  the  patronage  of  the  people  of  Ennis,  but 
there  was  a  demand  for  his  milk  because  it  was 
required. 

16144.  He  offers  them  a  sound,  commercial  article  ai; 
the  ordinary  price? — Yes,  at  threepence  a  quart  in 
winter. 

16145.  Although  his  dairy  is  properly  equipped  and 
well-managed,  he  charges  no  more  for  the  produce  of  the 
cows  than  the  people  who  keep  their  premises  in  an 
unsanitary  condition? — Yes;  and  he  is  satisfied  with 
the  result. 

16146.  Mr.  Wilson. — This  should  have  an  educative 
effect?— Yes. 

16147.  The  Chairman. — Mr.  Keane   is  satisfied  that 
this  is  a  good  business  venture  on  his  part? — Yes. 

16148.  Are  you  hopeful  that  his  enterprise  will  have 
an  educational  effect  and  direct  the  attention  of  others 
to  the  fact  that  they  can  improve  their  position  and  at 
the  same  time  confer  benefits  on  the  poorer  classes,  if 
they  follow  his  example? — Yes.  Some  of  them  will  have 
to  be  educated. 

16149.  \\Tiat  form  do  you  suggest  that  that  education 
should  take? — I  think  that  probably  lectures  from  the 
Women's  National  Health  Association  would  be  useful. 
I  know  that  some  instruction  has  been  given  through 
the  Department,  which  has  a  very  beneficial  effect  in 
the  district. 

16150.  Does  the  Agricultural  Instruotor  of  the 
district  ever  make  any  reference  to  this  subject  at  his 
lectures? — I  don't  know  about  him,  but  I  know  that 
I  have  been  engaged  on  some  winter  classes  in  this 
county,  and  I  have  always  referred  to  this  subject  and 
with  the  best  results. 

16151.  You  find  that  the  effect  of  the  information 
disseminated  by  these  classes  has  brought  about 
reforms  in  a  way  which  you  might  not  otherwise 
accomplish  ? — Yes. 

16152.  With  regard  to  the  dairy  stock  generally,  is 
it  good? — Fairly  good. 

16153.  Are  there  any  losses  from  abortion? — Abortion 
has  got  s^n  extensive  hold  in  part  of  the  county 

16154.  Our  purview  extends  over  the  whole  of  Ire- 
land, so  that  we  are  not  in  any  way  restricted  as  to  the 
district  from  which  we  desire  information? — I  know 
the  whole  county  well. 

16155.  What  number  of  cows  would  be  kept  by  the 
ordinary  dairy-farmer  in  Clare?— Six  to  ten  cows'.  In 
the  town  area,  at  the  present  moment,  there  are  about 
a  hundred  cows,  and  practically  the  milk  of  those 
hundred  cows  is  sold  in  the  town  regularly,  winter  and 
summer.  It  might  go  down  sometimes  to  ninety  cows. 
In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  there  are  one  hundred 
and  ninety  cows  supplying  milk.  In  the  summer  time 
there  is  a  surplus  of  milk. 
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16156.  Has  it  been  your  experience  that  the  farmers 
say  that  winter  dairying  does  not  pay? — They  say  that 
with  some  people  it  is  a  question  of  labour — the  trouble 
which  it  entails. 

16157.  Surely  the  system  should  not  be  broadly 
condemned  without  getting  a  trial  and  without  giving 
reasons  why  it  has  not  been  found  to  pay? — That  is  so. 
I  agree  with  that  entirely.  I  know  one  of  the  cutest 
farmers  in  this  locality  who  keeps  a  large  dairy  herd, 
and  who  is  now  anxious,  something  like  Mr.  Marcus 
Keane,  to  supply  Ennis  if  he  could  obtain  a  sufficient 
number  of  customers.  What  he  would  be  anxious  for 
is  to  get  an  agent  to  distribute  the  milk  in  the  town. 

16158.  Does  he  live  far  from  the  town? — Two-and-a- 
half  miles  away.  He  thinks  it  would  pay  him  better 
to  sell  the  milk  in  the  town  than  make  butter.  I  am 
rather  disposed  to  agree  with  him. 

16159.  Mr.  Wilson. — What  is  the  urban  population 
of  Ennis?— It  is  about  5,000. 

16160.  The  Chairman. — We  have  had  evidence  in  the 
coiu'se  of  our  sittings  that  a  private  individual,  working 
a  dairy  on  purely  commercial  lines,  has  made  it  a 
success,  and  believed  it  to  be  a  remunerative  occupation 
and  purpose  to  which  to  devote  his  land? — Mr.  Keane 
would  not  keep  it  on  a  second  month  if  it  did  not  pay 
him. 

16161.  Mr.  Wilson. — Have  you  any  information  as  to 
what  the  cows'  milk  yield  is  in  this  county? — Yes.  It  is 
rather  a  fad  of  mine — this  question  of  milk.  In  the 
winter  time  a  small  cow  that  would  be  fed,  would  give 
on  an  average,  in  the  six  months  of  the  winter,  ten 
quarts  a  day. 

16162.  Would  you  get  more  than  five  hundred  gallons 
of  milk  per  cow  in  the  year? — About  five  hundred 
gallons  would  be  the  average  yield. 

16163.  You  think  that  would  be  a  fair  point  to  put 
it,  at?— I  do. 

16164.  That  would  show  a  consumption  in  this  town 
of  approximately  twenty  gallons  per  head  per  year? — 
You  must  remember  that  the  population  I  gave  you 
would  include  the  public  institutions,  which  get  a 
greater  supply  than  the  average  people  in  the  town. 

16165.  The  Chairman. — They  would  also  be  included 
in  the  population  of  the  town,  and  that  would  not  vary 
the  population  vou  have  given  ? — I  suppose  they  would 
be.  ■ 

16166.  Mr.  Wilson. — Approximately,  the  Ennis 
figures  suggest,  from  what  you  have  stated,  a  con- 
sumption of  about  twenty  gallons  per  head  per  annum, 
which  is  not  unreasonable? — Yes. 

10167.  Tlie  Chairman. — Nor  is  it  a  very  limited 
stipply.  Has  it  ever  come  to  your  knowledge  that 
the  working-class  population  are  unable  to  get  milk? — 
There  are  certain  congested  districts  where  they  find  a 
difliculty  in  getting  it. 

16168.  That  would  be  only  in  the  winter  season? — 
Yes,  sir. 

16169.  You  are  always  confronted  with  the  same 
statement  when  you  make  reference  to  the  scarcity  of 
milk  in  winter,  that  winter  dairying  does  not  pay? — 
Not  so  much  that.  There  are  parts  of  this  county 
where  people  do  not  make  provision  to  have  cows 
calving  in  the  winter.  It  is  a  common  thing  to  find  a 
farmer  not  having  milk  for  his  own  family. 

16170.  Does  not  that  show  a  great  want  of  appre- 
ciation on  the  part  of  the  head  of  the  household  of 
the  value  of  milk? — Yes;  it  comes  back  to  the  want  of 
education. 

16171.  As  regards  the  manner  in  which  the  cows  are 
kept,  is  that  moderately  satisfactory? — Yes;  they  are 
improving  gradually. 

16172.  But  they  still  leave  much  room  for  further 
development? — Yes;  very  much  need. 

16173.  As  regards  their  habits,  would  you  think  that 
those  engaged  in  the  handling  of  milk  are  careful  and 
cleanly? — Some  are  very  careless,  but  the  majority, 
when  I  pointed  out  what  they  should  do,  have  improved 
immensely  under  instruction. 

16174.  Manifestly,  your  supervision  would  not  enable 
you  to  visit  these  dairies  often  at  the  time  the  milking 
is  going  on? — I  have  made  it  a  point  to  visit  dairies, 
morning  and  evening,  when  the  milking  is  going  on. 

16175.  There  is  no  other  officer  appointed  to  make 
an  inspection  such  as  I  have  referred  to? — No. 

16176.  You  are  the  only  officer  discharging  duties 
under  this  particular  head? — Yes;  the  Council  will  not 
spend  any  more  money  on  the  transaction. 

16177.  Do  you  find  the-  Council  is  anxious  to  support 
you  in  the  effort  you  are  making  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Order? — Lately  they  are. 
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16178.  In  other  words,  it  needs  the  creation  of  public 
opinion  in  order  to  secure  that  proper  precautions  will 
be  observed  by  those  handling  the  milk  in  order  to 
compel  them  to  be  cleanly  and  careful  in  their  habits"? 
— 'Quite  so. 

16179.  Have  you  many  cases  of  tuberculous  affection 
amongst  cows? — Not  very  many,  sir. 

16180.  Have  you  ever  felt  justified  in  ordering  the 
slaughter  of  a  beast  that  you  thought  was  a  source  of 
danger? — In  a  few  cases  in  the  district,  but  not  within 
the  Urban  area.  I  cannot  order  the  destruction  of  an 
animal. 

16181.  Why? — Because  it  was  not  until  very  recently 
that  there  was  such  power  to  order  the  destruction  of 
an  animal. 

16182.  And  no  case  had  arisen  previous  to  the  con- 
ferring of  these  powers,  in  which  you  had  thought  it 
necessary  to  order  the  destruction  of  an  animal? — Yes, 
in  the  rural  district. 

16183.  What  course  was  adopted  with  regard  to  it? — 
Simply,  the  owner  took  my  advice  in  one  case  and  put 
the  animal  out  to  fatten,  and  in  the  other  he  had 
the  animal  slaughtered,  I  think.  He  was  a  well-to-do 
man. 

16184.  Were  these  animals  subjected  to  the  tuberculin 
test? — No;  but  from  their  general  history  I  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  they  were  diseased. 

16185.  Do  you  make  an  examination  of  the  udders  of 
the  cows? — Regularly. 

16186.  Have  you  ever  found  any  visibly  affected 
udders? — Yes. 

16187.  And  in  regard  to  them  what  course  is 
followed? — Their  milk  is  prohibited  from  being  sold  or 
used,  and  the  farmers  are  advised  to  fatten  them. 

16188.  How  far  are  these  provisions  carried  out? — 
In  my  experience  I  think  they  are  honestly  carried  out 
by  the  farmers,  because  the  men  take  due  heed  of  the 
advice  I  give  them,  and  I  always  make  a  point,  if 
there  was  a  diseased  cow  that  was  giving  a  good 
quantity  of  milk,  to  tell  them  to  boil  it  at  once  and  use 
it  for  the  pigs  and  calves. 

16189.  It  is  rather  a  question  of  your  personal 
influence  with  the  people,  and  the  fact  that  they  have 
confidence  that  the  views  you  give  are  well-founded 
and  in  their  own  interest? — Yes.  Before  the  Dairies 
Order  came  into  force  I  did  a  good  deal  myself  that 
way  in  the  district. 

16190.  Dr.  MooRHEAD. — Is  it  in  the  case  of  visibly 
diseased  cows  that  you  take  these  precautions? — Yes. 

16191.  And  they  are  not  put  out  of  action  at  all — 
they  are  kept  on? — I  don't  know  of  any  one  at  present. 
Last  year  there  were  two  in  the  district.  Their  milk 
was  never  used  except  the  farmers  used  it  for  pigs  or 
calves  after  boiling  it. 

16192.  The  Chairman. — In  all  probability,  if  you  had 
not  been  authorised  to  visit  these  dairies,  and  if  you 
had  not  made  the  discovery  with  regard  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  animals  themselves,  the  farmers  would 
go  on  using  this  milk,  or  selling  it? — Yes. 

16193.  I  mean,  their  own  intelligence  would  not 
suggest  to  them  that  the  use  of  milk  from  such  an 
animal  would  be  a  source  of  danger  to  those  consuming 
it? — They  had  not  an  idea  of  it. 

16194.  Your  advice  has  been  the  means  of  safe- 
guarding the  public? — Quite  so. 

16195.  Does  the  same  very  objectionable  custom 
prevail  in  this  county  that  I  have  noticed  in  others 
not  a  thousand  miles  away,  of  banking  the  manure 
within  a  yard  or  two  of  the  byre? — That  habit  did 
prevail  extensively  up  to  a  couple  of  years  ago,  but 
not  now. 

16196.  It  is  a  very  objectionable  habit? — Yes. 

16197.  And  one  that  could  be  avoided  without  any 
extra  expenditure? — That  is  so. 

16198.  Customs  of  that  kind  unfortunately  die  very 
hard?^Yes,  but  again  education  will  help  materially 
to  do  away  with  that. 

16199.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  home  butter-making 
industry,  has  any  improvement  been  brought  about  in 
the  manner  in  which  that  has  been  carried  on? — Yes; 
tt  very  considerable  improvement  in  this  county. 

16200.  Do  they  make  reasonable  provision  for  storing 
the  milk  in  a  suitable  apartment  and  carrying  on  the 
dairy  operations  in  cleanly  surroundings? — All  of  the 
dairy  farmers  have  fairly  good  premises. 

16201.  That  is  an  innovation? — Yes.  There  are 
uiisatisfaetory  conditions  still  prevailing  amongst  the 
smaller  people. 


16202.  Has  the  complaint  ever  been  made  to  you 
that  you  suggested  structural  recommendations  which 
the  farmers  were  unable  to  carry  out? — In  a  great 
many  cases  that  was  their  reply  when  asked  to  make 
any  extensive  alterations. 

16203.  Do  you  believe  that  is  a  genuine  complaint? — 
Yes. 

16204.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  a  desirable  thing 
that  it  should  be  possible  for  these  farmers  to  obtain 
small  loans  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  j.uch  im- 
provements as  you  would  consider  necessary? — I  don't 
think  that  the  money  could  be  given  for  any  grander 
or  better  purpose. 

16205.  And  that  it  is  really  essential  for  the  safe- 
guarding of  the  health  of  the  community  that  these 
improvements  should  be  brought  about? — It  is  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

16206.  Do  you  think  the  farmers  would  be  likely  to 
co-operate  if  such  loans  were  available? — Yes. 

16207.  And  that  it  would  help  you  and  others  engaged 
in  similar  work  if  such  loans  were  given? — It  would 
revolutionise  the  whole  thing  within  ten  years. 

16208.  Naturally,  I  suppose,  one  would  have  some 
hesitation  in  insisting  on  having  structural  alterations 
carried  out  by  people  whose  surroundings  would  indi- 
cate they  were  very  poor,  and  not  in  a  position  to  do 
it? — They  cannot  do  it. 

16209.  Don't  you  think,  in  order  to  secure  uniform 
cleanliness  and  the  production  of  milk  under  healthy 
conditions,  that  some  means  ought  to  be  devised  which 
would  enable  all  cowkeepers  to  keep  their  premises  in 
a  proper  condition? — I  do. 

16210.  Has  there  been  any  considerable  loss  in  the 
county  consequent  on  abortion,  or  tuberculosis  aSec- 
tions  amongst  cattle? — In  dairies  in  a  few  districts  in 
the  county,  there  have  been  extensive  losses  from 
abortion. 

16211.  Have  the  farmers  attempted  any  intelligent 
means  of  checking  and  obviating  that  danger? — Some 
of  them  have. 

16212.  I  hope  the  same  view  is  not  entertained  here 
that  we  have  experience  of  elsewhere — "  Oh,  these 
things  will  occur,  no  matter  what  we  do;  of  course  it 
might  be  my  turn  this  year,  and  no  matter  what  pre- 
cautions are  taken,  the  disease  will  break  cut  "? — That 
view  exists  to  a  limited  extent  amongst  the  older 
farmers. 

16213.  I  hope  the  limitation  will  become  much  more 
circumscribed  as  time  goes  on? — The  idea  is  dying  out 
very  fast. 

16214.  That  is  rather  a  healthy  condition  to  prevail, 
and  one  more  likely  to  produce  a  healthy  stock? — Yes. 

16215.  There  are  a  great  many  cows  sold  out  of  this 
county? — Yes. 

16216.  I  know  I  frequently  hear  of  cows  coming  to 
the  Dublin  market  from  County  Clare? — There  are  at 
least  five  dealers  from  this  county  who  have  a  supply  in 
the  Dublin  market  weekly. 

16217.  Has  any  effort  been  made  by  those  who  go  in 
for  milch  cows  to  select  the  heifers  that  come  of  a 
milking  strain? — Not  up  to  recently;  but  lately  there 
has  been  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  the  necessity  of 
keeping  the  proper  heifers. 

16218.  It  is  only  now  that  it  has  dawned  on  them 
that  some  intelligence  is  needed  on  their  part,  in  order 
to  ensure  that  the  milk  supply  of  the  country  must  be 
kept  up  to  a  reasonably  good  standard? — Quite  so. 

16219.  Have  the  farmers  in  this  district  co-operated 
to  any  considerable  extent  with  the  Department's 
scheme  for  the  registration  of  dairy  cows? — I  don't 
think  it  has  been  very  much  taken  up  in  this  county. 

16220.  It  is  rather  a  pity  that  in  a  county  like  Clare 
that  scheme  is  not  adopted,  because  it  would  have  an 
effect,  not  alone  in  Clare,  where  it  would  enhance  the 
value  of  the  cow  industry,  but  also  in  the  districts  in 
which  these  cows  would  go,  for  the  purpose  ot  provid- 
ing- a  milk  supply? — There  would  be  a  benefit^n  giving 
information  about  it  and  if  it  were  boomed.  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  the  cattle  in  this  county  enjoy  a  very  good 
reputation. 

16221.  Does  any  prejudice  exist  against  the  premium 
bulls  in  Clare? — In  some  parts  they  don't  think  highly 
of  them.  In  some  cases  the  premium  bull  comes  from 
a  Show  and  is  not  fit  to  be  turned  to  useful  purposes  all 
at  once. 

16222.  With  a  little  judicious  treatment  and  acclima- 
tising, the  animal  could  be  usefully  turned  to  the  pur- 
pose for  which  he  is  intended? — We  have  some  good 
bulls  in  the  county. 
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16223.  How  many  premium  bulls  would  there  be  in 
Clare? — I  have  not  an  idea. 

16224.  Mr.  Campbell. — Who  is  Secretary  of  the 
County  Committee? — Mr.  O'Dea.  We  have  a  good 
number  of  premium  bulls  in  this  county. 

16225.  The  Chairman. — The  idea  prevails  in  other 
counties  that  the  premium  bull  has  been  responsible  for 
a  reduction  in  the  milk  vield  of  the  cow.  Does  that 
feeling  prevail  in  Clare? — Some  of  the  older  people  will 
have  their  prejudice  against  any  innovation,  and  they 
talk  badly  of  the  premium  bull. 

16226.  He  is  new,  and,  therefore,  to  be  tabooed.  Do 
they  use  the  ordinary  cross-bred  "  scrub  "  as  in  other 
counties? — No;  they  are  more  careful. 

16227.  That  shows  that  they  have  some  conception  of 
the  importance  of  the  industry? — Yes.  They  are  very 
careful,  because  they  all  rear  their  own  stock,  and  they 
don't  sell  them  off  as  they  do  in  other  places. 

16228.  And  the  latter  practice  has  a  most  injurious 
«ffeet  on  the  live  stock  trade  of  the  country? — Yes. 

16229.  Lady  Everard. — Do  the  farmers  realise  how 
very  infectious  abortion  is? — The  better-class  farmers 
do  now. 

16230.  Have  you  adopted  any  means  of  treatment  in 
regard  to  abortion? — Treatment  has  been  extensively 
tried  in  some  districts  by  some  of  the  larger  farmers 
with  success.  In  fact,  at  the  present  time,  it  might  be 
considered  successful  with  most  of  them.  There  is  one 
man  in  the  county  who  suffered  extensively  from  abor- 
tion in  his  herd. 

16231.  Have  you  ever  tried  the  carbolic  treatment 
for  abortion? — I  tried  nearly  every  treatment. 

16232.  We  found  it  very  successful? — It  has  been 
•useful. 

16233.  Have  there  been  many  prosecutions  for  adul- 
teration of  milk  in  your  district? — Very  few.  The  In- 
spector under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  has  a  few  times 
pulled  up  contractors  supplying  the  Workhouse.  I  have 
not  seen  any  within  the  last  year,  but  a  couple  of  years 
ago  the  Inspector  had  people  up  for  adulteration. 

16234.  You  don't  have  any  bacteriological  tests  made 
of  the  milk? — We  have  by  private  owners. 

16235.  Have  you  any  experience  of  typhoid  carriers 
here?— Well,  no;  but  we  have  had  a  few  outbreaks  of 
fever,  and  they  seemed  to  think  that  such  a  trouble 
existed. 

16230.  Have  the  outbreaks  been  traced  to  milk? — 
Yes.  One  a  year  ago  at  Ennistvmon  was  traced  to 
milk. 

16237.  Was  the  milk  bacteriologically  examined? — 
Yes. 

16238.  And  were  any  persons  subjected  to  the  Widal 
test? — I  think  it  was  known  that  some  person  engaged 
in  the  handling  of  the  milk  had  typhoid  fever. 

16239.  Was  it  a  typhoid  carrier? — Yes. 

16240.  What  was  done? — I  forget  what  was  done.  It 
was  out  of  my  district.  But  I  know  four  or  five  lives 
were  lost. 

16241.  You  would  recommend  that  all  the  by-pro- 
ducts of  milk — butter,  skim  milk,  buttermilk,  etc. — 
should  come  under  the  same  regulations  as  new  milk? 
— It  might  be  possible  to  have  them  all  eventually. 
There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  under  the 
same  provision. 

16242.  Dr.  Moorhead. — Do  you  attend  fairs? — Yes. 

16243.  Do  you  know  the  condition  in  which  the  cows 
tiie  in  going  into  the  fairs? — Yes. 

16244.  They  are  generally  sent  in  over-stocked? — Not 
very  much  over-stocked. 

16245.  Are  they  milked  in  the  fairs? — They  are 
milked  the  day  before. 

16246.  The  cowkeeper  does  not  send  in  a  cow  with  a 
slack  udder? — If  she  is  milked  the  day  before  she  will 
not  be  very  slack. 

16247.  Don't  you  see  the  cows  milked  in  the  fair? — 
Yes. 

16248.  Who  milks  them? — Generally,  in  a  place  like 
Ennis,  some  old  woman  in  the  lanes  or  streets,  with  a 
tin. 

16249.  They  milk  into  a  very  dirty  vessel? — Yes. 

16250.  And  the  people  are  rather  dirty  themselves? — • 
They  are  not  very  particular. 

16251.  What  becomes  of  the  milk  that  they  take? — 
They  use  it  in  the  majority  of  cases  themselves. 

162.52.  For  their  families?— Yes. 

162.53.  They  are  the  poor  people  who  take  the  milk? 
— Yes. 


16254  Now,  if  there  are  any  unsound  cows,  would  not 
the  milk  be  a  very  great  means  of  disseminating  dis- 
ease ? — Undoubtedly. 

16255.  Is  there  any  supervision  by  the  Urban  Council 
over  them? — No. 

1G256.  Anyone  can  get  the  milk  and  use  it  as  they 
like?— Yes. 

16257.  Mr.  WiLSdv. — You  say  you  have  had  some 
experience  of  finding  cows  suffering  from  tuberculosis  of 
the  udder? — Yes. 

16258.  In  very  many  cases? — No. 

16259.  But  still  they  have  existed?— Yes. 

16260.  But  at  the  moment  you  don't  know  of  any 
cow  in  that  condition? — No. 

16261.  There  is,  at  the  present  time,  under  the 
Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order  and  under  the  Tuberculosis 
Pievention  Act,  power,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  get  rid  of 
the  cows  with  tuberculous  udders? — Yes. 

16262.  The  difficulty  is  to  find  them?— Yes. 

16263.  And  the  small  farmer,  more  than  the  large 
farmer,  would  try  to  keep  on  a  cow  of  that  sort  as  long 
as  possible,  in  order  to  save  her  life,  if  he  thought  there 
was  any  hope  of  her  recovery,  until  the  veterinary 
surgeon  comes  round  and  says  she  has  tuberculosis.  I 
have  been  trying  to  think  of  some  means  of  encouraging 
the  small  farmer  to  notify  that  animal  to  the  veterinary 
inspector  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  If  we  re- 
ported that  any  farmer  who  sent  word  to  the  veterinary 
inspector  to  come  and  examine  any  of  his  cows  of  which 
he  had  any  suspicion,  and  if  the  veterinary  surgeon  dis- 
covered that  the  animal  was  tuberculous,  that  the  com- 
pensation paid  to  that  farmer  should  be  the  full  value 
of  the  cow;  whereas  in  the  event  of  the  veterinary  in- 
spector himself  discovering  the  diseased  animal  in  the 
course  of  his  rounds,  that  the  cow  should  be  killed  at 
the  cost  of  the  owner.  How  would  that  work  out  as  a 
means  of  persuading  the  farmer  to  go  to  the  "  vet."  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment  that  his  cow  was  unwell? 
— I  think  there  would  be  a  great  many  cases  reported. 
Every  cow  the  farmer  did  not  like  would  be  reported. 
For  months  the  veterinary  inspector  would  be  engaged 
in  examining  the  reported  cases. 

16264.  That  is  likely.  Some  practical  farmers  have 
stated  to  us  that  that  would  induce  them  to  bring  out 
the  animals  at  an  early  stage.  Is  there  any  other  scheme 
that  would  have  that  effect? — Far  and  away  ahead  of 
that,  I  would  think  that  there  should  be  some  scheme 
by  which  the  cows  should  be  tested  with  the  tuberculin 
test  free  of  any  expense  to  the  farmers. 

16265.  That  would  be  a  very  large  question,  because 
that  would  run  into  millions  of  pounds?- — If  you  would 
begin  only  with  those  that  are  used  for  the  public  milk 
supply,  I  don't  think  it  would  run  into  a  very  consider- 
able outlay  at  all. 

16266.  What  is  your  personal  belief  about  the  percen- 
tage of  animals  that  re-act  under  the  tuberculin  test? — 
About  thirty  per  cent. 

16267.  Turn  that  into  figures.  What  is  the  milch  cow 
population  in  this  country — a  million  and  a  half? — I 
don't  at  all  say  that  the  thirty  per  cent,  should  be 
slaughtered. 

16268.  They  would  be  eliminated  from  the  milk 
supply? — Yes. 

16269.  That  is  the  same  thing,  so  far  as  the  milk 
supply  is  concerned.  You  take  out  thirty  per  cent,  of 
the  animals  supplying  the  country,  even  over  a  period 
of  a  number  of  years,  and  the  first  effect  would  be  to 
put  up  the  price  of  milk.  This  method  of  yours  has 
been  tried  and  it  has  broken  down? — It  might  be  tried 
by  giving  a  sort  of  subsidy  to  the  farmer  who  would 
have  his  cows  tested  and  the  State  might  provide  the 
test  free. 

16270.  Assuming  that  that  was  not  feasible,  and 
taking  what  is  really  quite  a  different  question,  and  that 
is,  how  is  the  State  to  get  at  the  animal  that  the  veteri- 
nary surgeon  is  prepared  to  certify  as  tuberculous  after 
examination — if  no  one  wants  to  eliminate  that  animal 
out  of  the  Irish  herd? — I  dare  say  if  you  were  to  offer 
the  farmer  the  terms  you  spoke  of — full  compensation 
if  he  reported  himself,  that  you  would  probably  have  a 
good  deal  of  success  with  the  thing.  I  am  sure  the 
farmers  would  co-operate. 

16271.  On  the  other  hand,  you  think  it  would  be 
necessary  to  put  in  the  second  proviso  of  the  clause,, 
that  if  the  veterinary  surgeon  himself  discovered  such 
an  animal  after  the  Order  had  been  issued  for  a  reason- 
able length  of  time,  that  farmer  should  receive 
no  compensation — in  fact,  my  own  personal  opinion 
would  be  to  prosecute  him  for  a  criminal  offence? — You 
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would  very  soon  eliminate  the  palpably  diseased  cows. 
The  farmer  would  co-operate,  for  he  would  not  lose 
money. 

16272.  At  any  rate,  it  would  be  no  hardship  on  the 
farmers? — None  whatever. 

16273.  With  regard  to  these  animals  that  you  did  find 
in  the  district  under  your  control— that  were  discovered 
by  you  before  the  Tuberculosis  Prevention  Act  came  out 
—what  happened?  Did  you  order  the  slaughter  of  the 
animals? — No;  because  I  could  not  arrange  the  matter. 
Our  Council  here  were  only  satisfied  to  spend  _  as 
little  money  as  they  could  in  the  working  of  the  thing. 
This  was  rather  a  young  cow  and  she  was  fattened  off. 

16274.  In  point  of  fact,  your  Council  did  not  put  into 
effect  Clause  18  of  the  Order,  which  states  that  the 
Sanitary  Authority  may,  if  they  think  fit,  cause  the 
animal  to  be  slaughtered? — They  did  not  do  that. 

16275.  Did  you  report  that  it  was  desirable?— Not  in 
a  formal  report:  but  I  told  them  at  the  Council,  and 
said  what  arrangements  could  be  made.  We  were  satis- 
fied that  the  man  put  the  cow  by. 

16276.  Are  you  also  satisfied  that  the  milk  was  not 
used  for  human  food? — I  was  perfectly  satisfied. 

16277.  I  want  to  know  how  it  is  possible  for  any 
public  official  like  yourself  to  be  certain  that  his  orders 
are  carried  out  in  a  case  like  that?— That  depends  on 
the  kind  of  cowkeeper  you  are  dealing  with.  There  are 
some  people  I  would  trust  and  others  that  I  would  not. 

16278.  In  this  case  it  was  a  matter  of  the  personal 
character  of  the  farmer? — Yes.  The  farmers  are  ready 
to  follow  advice  when  they  reasonably  can,  that  is  given 
for  their  own  benefit. 

16279.  Mr.  Campbell. — What  would  you  do  with  the 
thirty  per  cent,  of  cows  that  re-act? — Any  of  them  that 
were' fit  to  fatten — that  were  young — I  would  have  them 
fattened. 

162P0.  How  many,  do  you  think,  would  be  fit  for 
fattening? — Twenty-five  out  of  thirty. 

16281.  Would  there  be  even  the  possibility  of  every 
one  of  them  being  fattened? — Yes. 

16282.  You  don't  think  there  is  any  danger  to  the 
public  health  from  the  fattening  of  some  of  these 
animals? — Very  little.  There  would  be  very  little 
danger  as  compared  with  using  their  milk. 

16283.  Were  you  present  at  a  meeting  of  the  Veteri- 
nary Association  with  reference  to  this  question? — Yes. 

16284.  Where  it  was  recommended  that  the  animals 
should  be  fattened? — Yes. 

16285.  I  may  tell  you  that  that  has  given  great 
offence  in  certain  quarters — the  iniquity  of  the  veteri- 
nary surgeons  making  that  recommendation? — The 
whole  thing  was  not  properly  explained. 

16286.  You  stand  by  that  recommendation? — Yes; 
that  the  majority  of  cows  that  otherwise  look  fit  and 
well  could  be  used  as  food,  for  the  simple  reason  that  if 
you  go  into  any  public  abattoir  you  will  find  a  con- 
siderable number  of  bullocks  with  traces  of  tuber- 
culosis. The  public  forget  that  meat  is  always  cooked 
before  it  is  used  and  the  diseased  portions  are  cut  away. 
You  usually  have  the  disease  confined  to  certain 
portions. 

16287.  Is  it  in  the  flesh?— Very  seldom.  When  you 
have  cases  of  generalised  tuberculosis  that  animal  will 
never  come  before  you — the  "  Moonlighter,"  I  call  her. 

16288.  Is  there  any  precaution  taken  against  the 
"  Moonhghter  "? — No. 

16289.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  owner  sending 
in  to  Limerick  a  cow  in  a  very  advanced  stage  of  tuber- 
culosis?— No.  There  is  a  kind  of  pretended  supervision, 
but  what  really  happens  in  this  case  is  that  a 
"  knacker  "  goes  and  secures  the  carcasses.  The  respect- 
able butcher  pretends  that  he  would  not  deal  in  an 
animal  of  this  class ;  but  you  often  have  the  smaller 
man  bringing  the  best  cuts  of  the  animal  to  the  butcher. 

16290.  Dr.  Moorhead. — Where  do  the  bad  cuts  go? — 
The  poor  people  in  the  lanes  get  thern. 

16291.  Lady  Everard. — We  had  evidence  in  one 
town  that  they  made  them  into  sausages  and  that  the 
people  don't  eat  the  sausages? — The  majority  of  the  old 
cows  are  shipped  out  of  the  country. 

16292.  Dr.  Moorhead. — Is  not  there  a  demand  for 
such  cows? — We  have  rather  a  high-class  man  here  who 
deals  in  no  other.    He  sends  twenty  a  week  away  to 

■  Glasgow. 

^  16293.  Mr.  Campbell. — But  in  Glasgow  you  cannot 
/kill  a  cow  in  a  private  abattoir? — I  don't  know  what  be- 
comes of  them,  but  we  have  a  gentleman  who  thrives 
on  that  trade.  Fifty  shillings  is  the  highest  price  he 
will  pay  for  an  animal. 


16294.  Dr.  Moorhead. — None  of  these  are  retained 
in  our  country? — I  have  never  heard  that  any  are  kept 
here.    I  know  this  man  ships  them  oO. 

16295.  The  Chairman. — In  Belfast,  they  suggested 
that  in  Dublin  we  are  generous  enough  to  send  them 
down  a  considerable  number? — It  is  likely. 

16296.  Mr.  Campbell. — At  any  rate,  a  man  can  take 
these  beasts  into  his  private  yards  and  slaughter  them, 
if  resident  in  this  district? — Yes,  we  have  no  meat  in- 
spection here  whatever. 

16297.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Not  even  for  the  public  insti- 
tutions?— The  doctor  makes  some  kind  of  inspection. 

16298.  Mr.  Campbell. — With  regard  to  the  home 
butter  makers,  you  don't  inspect  them? — No.  The  only 
people  I  inspect  are  the  people  who  sell  milk,  and  any- 
body who  sells  a  pint  of  milk  comes  under  my  super- 
vision. 

16299.  You  cannot,  as  a  veterinary  inspector  under 
the  Order,  go  into  the  premises  of  a  farmer  who  is 
making  butter  at  home? — No. 

16300.  Lady  Everard. — He  can  make  his  butter  as 
dirtily  as  he  likes? — Yes. 

16301.  The  Chairman. — And  he  may  keep  as  many 
diseased  cows  as  he  likes? — Yes. 

16302.  Mr.  Campbell. — Y''ou  would  have  the  butter- 
maker  brought  in  under  the  Order? — Yes. 

16303.  Lady  Everard. — He  should  not  be  allowed  to 
give  diseased  milk  to  his  own  family? — The  private  in- 
dividual can  poison  his  family  if  he  likes. 

16304.  Mr.  Wilson. — Is  it  not  a  criminal  offence  even 
to  commit  suicide? — I  am  happy  to  think  that  the 
better-class  people  are  taking  every  precaution  to  im- 
prove the  cows  that  they  have  and  to  eliminate  them 
when  they  meet  a  wrong  one.  I  know  several  in  our 
own  county  that  got  the  tuberculin  test  applied  to  their 
dairy  herd. 

16305.  Lady  Everard. — Do  the  Committee  of  Agri- 
culture for  the  County  of  Clare  require  the  premium 
bulls  to  be  tested  with  the  tuberculin  test? — I  don't 
think  so.  They  are  bought  entirely  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Department. 

16306.  It  is  permissible  for  the  County  Committee  to 
insist  on  that? — They  don't  do  it. 

16307.  Mr.    Campbell. — You    would    advise    it? — I 
think  I  would. 

16308.  Why? — Because,  after  all,  it  would  at  least  be 
a  step  in  the  right  direction — it  would  show  people  that 
there  is  something  in  the  thing.  Some  people  say  there 
is  not  so  much  danger  with  a  bull,  but  I  don't  see  why 
foreign  Governments  take  precautions  to  ensure  that 
none  but  healthy  bulls  will  be  allowed  into  their  coun- 
tries, while  we  should  be  allowed  to  get  unhealthy  ones 
in  our  country. 

16309.  Who  is  your  director,  so  far  as  the  inspection 
under  this  Order  is  concerned? — The  Ennis  Urban 
Council. 

16310.  Have  you  got  any  specific  instructions  from 
them  as  to  what  you  are  to  do? — They  have  appointed 
me  as  Inspector;  in  fact,  I  was  more  or  less  allowed 
to  put  the  Order  into  force  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 
and  I  thought  that  probably  many  of  the  cowkeepers 
would  not  be  able  to  interpret  the  Order  in  a  very 
happy  fashion,  and  I  drew  up  myself  a  set  of  Rules  and 
Regulations,  embodying  the  provisions  of  the  Order, 
and  had  a  copy  personally  served  on  each  man  keeping 
cows,  and  I  have  endeavoured,  as  far  as  possible,  to  get 
them  to  carry  out  these  Regulations. 

16311.  Now,  does  anyone  look  into  your  work,  and 
see  whether  you  are  doing  it  well? — Yes. 

16312.  Who  does  that?— One  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Inspectors  has  been  here  a  few  times  to  see 
whether  I  was  carrying  out  the  Order. 

16313.  Did  he  come  to  vou  or  to  the  Urban  Council? 
—To  both. 

16314.  What  sort  of  inquiry  did  he  make? — He  asked 
did  I  furnish  the  necessary  number  of  reports,  etc.  The 
Local  Government  Board  Inspector  knows  as  much 
about  the  carrying  out  of  the  Order  as  of  the  making  of 
balloons,  because  he  thinks  that  the  necessary  number 
of  cubic  feet  of  air-space  and  the  lighting  cover  every- 
thing, whereas  they  have  absolutely  nothing  to  say  at 
all — or  very  little — to  the  health  or  suitability  of  the 
premises.  You  may  have  premises  splendidly  lighted 
and  possibly  have  the  air-space  according  to  tape  and 
rule,  but  still  the  whole  thing  may  not  be  healthy. 

16315.  The  converse  is  also  true?— Yes.  To  people 
who  cannot  afford  to  make  material  structural  altera- 
tions without  going  to  great  expense,  I  have  pointed  out 
how  they  may  make  small  alterations  that  brought 
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them  within  health,  and  I  have  satisfied  myself  that 
there  are  very  few  houses  that  cannot  be  altered  in 
such  a  fashion  that  they  will  be  fairly  safe,  until  the 
people  can  provide  better. 

16316.  Dr.  MooiiHEAD. — You  must  recognise  that  a 
•certain  amount  of  air-space  must  be  given?  What  is 
the  minimum? — Seven  or  eight  hundred  cubic  feet. 

16317.  Mr.  Campbell.— No?— Five  hundred  cubic 
feet  in  the  country ;  but  if  you  were  to  carry  out  every- 
-thing  in  the  Order  it  would  work  out  at  about  seven 
hundred  feet. 

16318.  I  don't  admit  that?— I  hold  you  could  have 
the  cows  healthy  without  five  hundred  cubic  feet  of  air 
space.  You  must  remember  that  in  a  town  like  Ennis, 
or  in  the  country  districts,  it  would  be  a  different  prob- 
lem to  what  it  is  in  a  crowded  city.  Here  the  cows  are 
•kept  in  independent  sheds,  not  surrounded  by  high 
buildings. 

16319.  Dr.  MooRHEAD. — Can  you  tell  us  what  the 
cubic  consumption  of  air  by  a  cow  is? — I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  go  into  that,  but  later  on,  if  you  wish  to  take 
me  on,  I  am  ready. 

16320.  You  understand  that  a  cow  consumes  more 
air  than  a  human  being? — Quite  so.  I  hold  it  is  a 
question    of  ventilation  entirely. 

16321.  It  is  a  question  of  how  often  you  change  the 
air  that  the  animals  are  breathing? — Yes. 

16322.  You  cannot  do  that  in  a  very  small  space  with- 
out a  draught? — If  you  don't  think  it  would  be  very 
much  trouble,  I  could  bring  you  to  one  or  two  places 
where  I  have  got  the  cowkeepers  to  adopt  my  sugges- 
tions, and  though  the  air-space  would  not  be  five  hun- 
dred cubic  feet,  or  four  hundred,  I  can  still  guarantee 
that  the  conditions  are  perfectly  healthy  and  that  you 
have  as  much  air  as  if  you  were  to  provide  seven  hun- 
dred cubic  feet.  I  hold  that  350  feet  would  be  quite 
sufficient,  if  you  had  the  ventilation  properly  arranged. 

16323.  Mr.  Campbell. — How  can  you  get  space  for 
your  cow  in  350  feet.  You  must  give  a  certain  amount 
of  floor  space? — Quite  so. 

16324.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  500  feet  is  worked  down 
to  the  very  minimum  that  is  ziecessary? — I  understand 
how  it  is  arrived  at. 

16325.  Mr.  Wilson. — The  seven  hundred  figure  only 
refers  to  the  boroughs,  but  not  to  a  minor  town  like 
this.  You  come  under  the  five  hundred  feet  rule? — I 
thought  when  we  were  talking  of  the  air-space  that  we 
were  talking  of  the  air-space  in  the  town. 

16326.  I  am  inclined  to  agree  wifti  your  view  that 
the  ventilation  is  very  important? — Yes. 

16327.  Mr.  Campbell. — You  cannot  have  a  sufficient 
floor  space  for  the  cow  unless  you  have  sufficient  cubic 
space? — If  you  want  to  make  the  best  of  a  little  place 
you  can  ventilate  it  in  a  fashion  that  will  be  healthy — 
you  must  remember  that  the  cows  are  out  all  day. 

16328.  Mr.  O'Brien.— Winter  and  summer?— Yes. 

16329.  Mr.  Campbell. — Have  you  had  any  new  byres 
erected  since  the  Order  came  into  force? — No;  but  we 
have  some  that  were  remodelled,  and  they  have  been 
done  in  a  fashion  that  would  meet  the  requirements 
perfectly. 

16330.  Did  the  people  inquire  of  you  before  they 
made  the  alterations? — Yes. 

16331.  The  point  I  wanted  to  get  at  is  this.  The 
Local  Government  Board  don't  lay  down  any  specific 
rules  for  you — your  Council  hands  you  the  Order  and 
tells  you  to  administer  it? — Yes. 

16332.  Whether  you  administer  it  rigidly  or  laxly 
rests  with  you  or  your  f'ouncil? — The  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  Inspector  comes  round. 

16333.  He  does  not  go  to  the  byre? — He  would  not 
go  if  you  asked  him.  I  invited  him  to  come  and  he 
absolutely  refused. 

16334.  Therefore,  it  is  left  to  your  Council  or  your- 
self?—Yes. 

16335-6.  There  is  no  co-ordination  of  ideas  between 
you  and  other  districts? — No.  There  should  be  some 
central  authority  to  make  the  whole  thing  on  a  line  all 
over  the  country. 

16337.  Lady  Everard. — It  has  been  suggested  to^  us 
several  times  that  if  the  Veterinary  Inspector  was  a 
whole-time  officer  appointed  by  the  Department  or  the 
Local  Government  Board  and  subject  to  inspection  by 
either  of  these  bodies,  he  would  be  in  a  much  more  in- 
dependent position  to  act?— That  mi£;ht  apply  in  some 
places  where  you  would  have  sufficient  work  for  a 
whole-time  inspector,  but  take  this  countv.  Now,  for 
instance,  a  whole-time  officer  would  not  do  the  whole 


county  efficiently,  and  they  would  not  want  a  whole- 
time  officer  for  the  district  of  Ennis.  My  own  idea  is 
that  you  want  a  Public  Health  Department  with  County 
Officers  of  Health — medical  and  veterinary. 

16338.  The  Chairman. — Your  idea  is  that  that  would 
be  an  expensive  way  to  administer  the  Order? — Yes,  in 
a  country  district. 

16339.  If  an  appointment  were  made  and  controlled 
by  a  central  authority,  do  you  think  it  would  ensure  a 
more  efficient  carrying  out  of  the  Order? — Yes. 

16340.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Is  that  what  you  mean  by 
saying  in  your  summary  of  evidence  that  there  is  a 
need  for  "  a  Public  Health  Department,  with  County 
Officers  of  Health — medical  and  veterinary  "? — Yes. 
We  want  a  Public  Health  Department  to  supervise  all 
matters  and  Acts  that  exist  in  connection  with  the 
public  health. 

16341.  You  would  have  the  various  Medical  Officers 
and  Veterinary  Officers  appointed  by  this  Head  Depart- 
ment?— It  might  be  a  section  of  the  Agricultural 
Department  or  some  other  public  body. 

16342.  And  quite  independent  of  the  local  people — 
or  would  you  have  the  local  people  to  a  certain  extent 
mixed  up  in  it,  as  they  are  in  regard  to  the  Agricultural 
Instructors? — I  would  prefer  to  have  it  from  a  central 
authority.  I  look  upon  the  work  of  the  Medical  Ofiicer 
of  Health,  as  it  is  conducted,  as  a  farce. 

16343.  You  recognise  the  difficulty:  the  Medical 
Officer  is  appointed  by  a  local  body  composed,  to  a  large 
extent,  of  his  clients  and  friends? — Yes. 

16344.  And  it  is  almost  impossible,  however  honest 
he  may  be,  to  carry  out  his  duties  rigidlv? — Quite  so. 

16345.  You  think  that  this  Public  Health  Department, 
and  the  officer  appointed  by  it  would  set  that  right? — 
Undoubtedly.  For  instance,  if  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  sees  something  wrong,  he  cannot  interfere  in 
the  thing  himself,  but  if  he  had  a  County  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  he  could  report  it  to  him,  and  he 
could  come  and  see  it,  and  take  measures  that  the 
local  officer  is  prevented  from  taking,  owing  to  his 
position.  Along  with  that,  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  is  only  paid  some  paltry  thing  for  it,  and  you 
cannot  expect  him  to  give  good  services. 

16346.  Mr.  Campbell.—  And  this  would  apply  to  the 
veterinary  surgeon? — Y'^es. 

16347.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Let  us  come  back  to  something 
you  said  before  about  the  necessity  of  small  loans  to 
enable  farmers  to  put  their  cow-byres  into  order.  At 
present  they  can  only  borrow  a  sum  of  not  less  than 
4,35,  and  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  if  they  could 
borrow  a  smaller  sum  on  practically  equally  good 
terms? — Yes. 

16348.  The  farmers  borrow  from  the  Board  of  Works 
on  very  favourable  terms? — Yes. 

16349.  But  it  is  often  a  larger  sum  than  they  require 
and  the  improvements  that  are  necessary  to  be  made 
might  be  carried  out  for  £5  or  £10? — Yes. 

16350.  There  are  no  Co-operative  Credit  Societies 
here? — I  think  we  have  a  few  in  the  county. 

16351.  I  thought  myself  there  was  one  or  two? — 
Yes. 

16352.  Do  you  know  if  they  are  working  that  way? — 
I  don't  know. 

16353.  The  purpose  of  most  of  them  is  to  advance 
small  sums  for  such  work.  A  loan  has  to  be  obtained 
for  some  definite  purpose? — Yes.  As  regards  the  loan, 
I  would  like  if  they  were  able  to  obtain  it  for  that 
specific  purpose.  It  is  not  a  case  of  giving  them  a  loan 
for  general  improvements.  You  should  have  it  specified 
that  the  loan  was  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  cow-byres, 
because  it  would  be  only  by  that  means  you  would  be 
able  to  compel  them  to  erect  it,  on  a  specification 
approved  by  some  central  authority.  There  is  no 
doubt  if  you  have  your  cow-byres  arranged  in  such  a 
v.-ay  that  the  cows  will  be  clean  in  spite  of  themselves, 
you  can  get  rid  of  the  principal  difficulty.  My  difficulty 
is  to  get  people  to  keep  the  cows  clean.  You  can  only 
keep  the  cows  clean  by  having  the  floors  put  down  in 
such  a  fashion  that  the  cows  could  not  possibly  lie  in 
the  filth.  If  you  do  that  you  will  have  got  rid  of 
ninety  per  cent,  of  the  difficulty  of  cleanliness. 

16354.  Is  there  much  purchase  of  strippers,  or  missing 
cows,  by  the  poor  people? — No;  not  about  here. 

16355.  Are  there  any  goats  here? — Yes;  iiT  parts  of 
Clare  they  have  a  number  of  goats,  and  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  town.  Goats'  milk  is  sold  in 
Ennis. 

16356.  Lady  Everard. — What  sort  of  breed  are  the 
goats? — The  ordinary  Irish-bred  goats. 
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16357.  They  only  milk  in  the  summer  months  and 
they  kid  about  now? — Yes. 

16358.  You  have  no  goats  that  kid  in  the  autumn  or 
winter? — No. 

16359.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Do  you  know  if  they  are  really 
good  milkers? — There  is  a  district  where  we  have  a 
kind  of  goat  that  is  supposed  to  be  a  very  good  milker. 

16360.  Miss  McNeill.— How  much  in  the  day  would 
the  goat  milk? — Two  quarts  in  the  day. 

16361.  Mr.  Campbell. — Are  there  flocks  of  goats  on 
the  mountains? — Yes. 

16362.  To  whom  do  they  belong?— The  herds  of  the 
farmers  themselves.  In  the  disti-ict  near  Burren,  in 
the  North  of  Clare,  near  Crusheen,  you  will  find 
droves  of  twenty  or  thirty  goats.  The  herdsman  will 
always  have  twenty  or  thirty  goats  on  the  mountain. 

16363.  What  is  he  doing  with  them? — He  rears  the 
best  calves  in  the  county. 

16364.  On  the  goat's  milk?— Yes.  If  you  go  to  any 
of  the  ranches  you  will  find  that  the  herdsmen  have 
three  of  the  best  yearlings,  and  they  are  fed  on  the 
goats'  milk. 

16365.  Mr.  O'Brien. — He  pays  nothing  for  the  run 
of  the  goats? — No;  that  is  part  of  his  agreement. 

16366.  Dr.  Moorhead.— They  are  all  horned  goats?— 
Some  of  them  are  without  horns.  I  know  a  few  dis- 
tricts where  the  goats  have  no  horns  and  they  seem  to 
be  better  milkers. 

16367.  Mr.  O'Brien. — These  are  not  recent  importa- 
tions?— No. 

16368.  Mr.  Campbell. — These  without  horns  are  the 
best  milkers? — Yes.  I  know  a  district  where  they  have 
hornless  goats. 

163m.  Miss  McNeill. — Where  is  that? — In  Crusheen 
in  the  Burren  district.  I  was  told  that  they  had  the 
breed  ior  generations. 

16370.  Mr.  Campbell. — Does  the  male  goat  have  no 
horns? — I  don't  know. 

16371.  What  do  they  do  with  the  kids? — For  their 
own  friends  they  will  feed  a  particular  one  and  make  a 
present,  and  soli  others  in  the  different  towns.  In 
Corrofin  every  week  you  will  find  forty  goats  in  the 
market  during  the  season. 

16372.  What  price  do  they  fetch? — About  2s.  or 
2.S.  6f/.  You  may  get  more  for  one  that  was  supposed 
to  be  milk-fed. 

16373.  Is  the  skin  of  the  kid  valuable? — You  would 
find  in  the  market  five  or  six  hundred  skins  sold  to  the 
representatives  of  the  glove  people.  Dent's  send  a  man 
to  purchase  them. 

16374.  What  do  they  give  for  a  skin? — About  12s.  a 
dozen. 

16375.  That  is  not  very  much.  It  is  not  enough^  to 
breed  them  for? — No;  but  in  the  rough  country  nothing 
else  could  do  but  goats. 

16376.  Everyone  is  looking  for  good  milch  goats,  and 
these  people  ought  to  advertise  them.  There  is  no 
use  in  buying  foreign  breeds  if  you  could  get  here 
goats  to  give  two  quarts  of  milk  a  da\  .  Unless  I  mis- 
take the  present  attitude  of  a  good  many  persons  in 
regard  to  goats,  they  would  be  prepared  to  buy  good 
milking  goats,  if  advertisements  were  put  in  the  papers 
that  they  were  for  sale.  The  goats  would  require  to 
be  nice-looking  and  well-mannered? — The  idea  about 
the  foreign  goat  is  that  he  would  be  a  less  mischievous 
fellow  than  the  Irish  goat,  and  that  he  would  be  more 
amenable  to  keeping  within  his  own  district;  and,  of 
course,  would  be  nicer  to  look  at.  I  saw  some  of  the 
foreign  goats  about  Clonmel,  and  a  few  in  Limerick, 
and  they  were  rather  nice-looking  fellows  to  look  at. 

16377.  Dr.  Moorhead. — Is  the  Crusheen  goat  a  large 
animal? — It  is  a  fair  size. 


16378.  Mr.  Campbell.— What  time  do  they  kid?— 
About  March,  April,  and  on  to  May. 

16379.  You  don't  know  how  long  they  milk? — Some 
of  them  from  four  to  five  or  six  months. 

16380.  One  of  the  complaints  brought  against  the 
Irish  goat  is  that  she  milks  a  very  short  time? — That 
is  not  so. 

16381.  Can  you  put  us  into  touch  with  someone  in 
the  Crusheen  district  who  would  let  us  know  about 
these  goats? — I  don't  know  that  anyone  has  taken  any 
special  interest  in  them. 

16382.  Mr.  O'Brien.— Don't  you  think  it  would  be 
an  excellent  thing  if  the  Commission  requested  you 
to  make  a  special  inquiry  into  these  goats? — I  would 
be  very  happy  to  do  so. 

16383.  Dr.  Moorhead. — How  long  would  these  goats 
keep  in  milk? — Four,  five,  or  six  months,  and  some 
even  longer. 

16384.  Mr.  O'Brien. — So  far  as  you  know,  they  don't 
come  into  season  at  any  time  other  than  the  usual 
one? — They  are  not  attended  to  in  any  way.  They 
have  to  take  pot-luck.  Matters  are  not  arranged  as 
regards  the  kidding.  It  could  be  arranged,  I  have  no 
doubt. 

16385.  The  Chairman. — It  has  been  suggested  that 
if  it  were  possible  for  you  to  induce  some  of  the  dairy 
farmers  in  a  good  position  to  start  the  building  of 
what  might  be  regarded  as  a  model  byre,  it  would 
be  a  desirable  object  lesson  for  the  countrTOide  gener- 
ally, and  if  you  could  undertake  such  a  duty  as  that 
it  would  probably  bo  very  helpful  to  you  in  demon- 
strating what  you  would  wish  to  have  done  by  every 
cowkeeper? — We  have  proof  of  that  at  the  present 
time.  Some  few  years  ago,  before  there  was  any  talk 
of  putting  these  Orders  into  force,  there  was  an  enter- 
tainment in  a  public  hall,  subscribed  for  principally 
by  Lord  Inchiquin,  at  Newmarket-on-Fergus.  Lord 
Inchiquin  and  the  parish  priest  asked  me  to  give  them 
a  lecture ;  and  we  selected  tuberculosis  and  the  milk 
question  as  the  subject  of  the  address.  Within  a 
week  after  giving  the  lecture,  I  had  at  least  twenty 
farmers  in  the  district  coming  to  me  for  advice  as  to 
what  to  do  to  their  places,  and  in  that  district  you 
would  find  two  or  three  model  byres  at  the  present 
time,  and  they  began  in  that  way. 

16386.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Perhaps  that  was  due  to  your 
personal  magnetism? — No:  but  they  will  fall  in  if  they 
get  a  little  lead. 

16387.  The  Chairman. — Of  course,  you  cannot  in- 
duce all  the  people  of  the  district  to  go  and  inspect  a 
place  ten  or  twelve  miles  away.  Would  there  be  a 
possibility  of  having  similar  undertakings  carried  out 
in  difierent  parts  of  the  district? — If  you  could  give 
some  subsidy  it  would  be  a  splendid  idea. 

16388.  I  am  afraid  the  Milk  Commission  has  not 
been  entrusted  with  subsidies? — Surely  it  will  be  one 
of  the  recommendations  they  will  make.  I  mention 
my  lecture  for  the  purpose  of  showing  you  that  the 
people  will  try  to  follow  an  example  when  they  think 
it  is  for  their  own  advantage. 

16389.  It  is  extremely  gratifying,  because  it  shows 
that  the  people  appreciate  the  value  of  information 
when  they  get  it  from  an  independent  source? — In  the 
country  districts  I  always  find  the  young  farmers  com- 
ing to  me  and  asking  me  for  advice  and  lots  of  them 
would  take  steps  to  put  my  advice  into  practical 
effect.  I  say  to  the  young  men,  "  Go  home — never 
mind  what  your  fatlier  or  mother  says,  but  knock  a 
hole  in  the  gable-end  of  th^  byre  and  let  in  a  little 
bit  of  air."  It  is  impossible  to  drive  them,  but  you 
can  lead  them.    That  is  my  experience. 

The  Chairman. — Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Howard, 
for  your  interesting  evidence. 


Mr.  M.  J.  Carmody  examined. 


16390.  The  Chairman. — Mr.  Carmody,  you  are  Town 
Clerk  and  Executive  Sanitary  Officer  to  the  Urban 
Council  of  Ennis? — Yes;  and  Registrar  of  Dairies. 

16391.  We  have  heard  from  the  Veterinary  Inspec- 
tor what  steps  have  been  taken  by  your  Council  in 
order  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Dairies  and 
Milkshops  Order? — Y'es. 

16392.  So  that  I  don't  intend  taking  you  over  that 
ground  again.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge 
whether  there  is  a  scarcity  of  milk  amongst  the  poorer 
classes  in  your  Urban  area  at  certain  periods  of  the 
year? — Yes,  between  October  and  May.  I  have  gone 
into  this  question  with  the  poorer  people.      In  the 


months  of  October  and  November  they  find  it  very 
hard  to  get  milk  even  for  money.  Some  get  milk  in 
the  morning  and  cannot  get  it  in  the  evening.  In 
one  case  five  children  and  the  father  and  mother  only 
got  one  pint  of  milk  in  the  day. 

16393.  Would  they  have  bought  more  if  they  could 
procure  it? — Yes. 

16394.  And  they  were  unable  to  do  so? — Yes.  In 
every  case  tea  is  substituted  for  milk. 

16395.  Even  in  the  case  of  small  children? — Yes,  in 
the  case  of  a  child  a  year  old. 

16396.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  invalids  being 
unable    to    procure    milk    when    ordered     by  the 
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doctor,  and  unable  to  take  ordinary  food? — One  case 
came  under  my  notice  of  a  child  that  was  an  invalid 
and  the  mother  told  me  she  was  ill  for  want  of  milk, 
and  that  if  she  could  procure  milk  at  any  price  she 
would  buy  it. 

16397.  So  that  the  absence  of  milk  for  children  does 
not  arise  from  want  of  appreciation  of  its  full  value? — 
No.  I  have  asked  questions  of  twenty  poor  working- 
men  and  their  wives  and  they  stated  that  if  they  could 
get  milk  they  would  use  it  more  than  anything  else. 
One  man  had  three  children,  and  he  said  if  it  cost  him 
sixpence  a  pint  he  would  give  it  rather  than  tea,  and 
that  his  children  did  not  know  what  a  good  drink  of 
milk  was. 

16398.  That  has  its  sad  and  gratifying  features — the 
sadness  owing  to  the  inability  to  procure  the  supply, 
and  the  gratifying  feature  because  your  statement 
shows  that  these  people  appreciate  the  value  of  milk 
as  a  food,  and  would  use  it  liberally  if  it  was  at  their 
disposal? — Yes.  The  price  of  milk  in  Ennis  is  2d.  a 
quart  in  the  summer  and  3d.  a  quart  in  the  winter, 
but  the  poor  people  pay  more  than  that  for  it. 

16399.  Because  they  buy  in  small  quantities? — Yes, 
and  they  don't  get  their  due. 

16400'  When  retailed  in  that  way,  the  price  comes 
to  more  than  2d.  or  3d.  a  quart?— Yes;  it  might  come 
to  4d.  The  quality  of  milk  is  not  as  good  as  it  should 
be.  Complaints  have  been  made  as  to  the  quality  of 
the  milk. 

16401.  Are  any  steps  taken  by  the  Local  Authorities 
here  to  have  samples  analysed  in  order  to  ascertain  its 
constituents?— The  Food'  and  Dru^s  Act  Inspector 
takes  samples  sometimes. 

16402.  Has  he  ever  had  reason  to  institute  prosecu- 
tions?— Not  to  my  knowledge. 

16403.  Have  you  a  County  Analyst  appointed?— 
There  is  a  County  Analyst  appointed  by  the  County 
Council. 

16404.  Does  he  analyse  for  the  Urban  Council? — 
He  has  never  done  so  in  my  time  as  Officer. 

16405.  No  samples  have  been  sent  during  your  ad- 
ministration?— No. 

16406.  And  you  have  not  heard  of  any  prosecutions 
having  been  ordered  or  undertaken  in  the  local  courts? 
■ — No;  only  for  butter. 

16407.  That  is  with  regard  to  the  quantity  of  water 
permitted?— Yes.  There  is  another  fact  to  which  I 
would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Commission. 
In  the  Ennis  Union  they  get  forty  pottles  of  milk  in 
tlie  day — that  is  320  quarts;  and  the  price  is  Is.  6d. 
a  pottle,  or  2^d.  a  quart. 

16408.  Is  a  pottle  a  measure? — It  is  described  as  a 
"  pottle  "  and  it  is  equal  to  eight  quarts.  Twopence- 
halfpenny  a  quart  is  the  price  all  the  year  round. 
That  is  for  a  fixed  complement  and  the  price  is  always 
a  little  bit  over  the  ordinary. 

16409.  Where  would  the  contractor  for  the  Union 
live.  Is  he  resident  within  the  Urban  area  of  Ennis? 
— They  have  thirteen  contractors. 

16410.  They  divide  the  contract  into  such  small 
lots? — Yes;  each  supplies  four  or  five  pottles. 

16411.  Is  that  in  order  to  ensure  cheap  delivery,  or 
to  widen  the  competition? — I  think  it  is  to  widen  the 
competition. 

16412.  And  all  these  contractors  would  be  resident, 
I  suppose,  within  a  few  miles  of  Ennis? — Within  a 
mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles  of  the  Urban  boundary. 

16413.  Why  I  ask  that  question  is  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  it  would  be  possible  for  these  people, 
if  the  demand  exists  in  the  town  of  Ennis  for  an  ad- 
ditional milk  supply,  to  send  in  milk? — My  idea  would 
be  to  start  a  central  dairy  for  the  town,  to  which 
people  could  bring  in  their  milk. 

16414.  A  depot?— Yes. 

16415.  And  buy  from  the  farmers? — Yes.  You 
would  get  it  at  a  cheaper  rate. 


16416.  That  has  been  done  elsewhere,  and  done  suc- 
cessfully, we  have  been  informed.  Would  you  sug- 
gest municipal  or  philanthropic  control? — Philan- 
thropic control.  I  imagine  if  it  was  a  municipal 
scheme,  the  expenses  would  be  much  higher. 

16417.  On  the  other  hand,  the  philanthropic  scheme 
is  open  to  this  objection,  that  philanthropy,  like  other 
good  qualities,  may  be  evanescent,  and  might  be  at 
one  period  running  at  fever  heat  and  at  another  period 
be  subject  to  the  chills  of  autumn  and  the  frosts  of 
winter;  whereas,  municipal  control  would  not  be  sup- 
posed to  be  subject  to  climatic  changes? — Yes. 

16418.  Therefore,  there  are  difficulties,  no  matter 
which  aspect  of  it  one  views;  but  you  do  think  it  would 
be  a  possible  and  feasible  scheme  to  establish  a  depot 
in  the  town,  from  which  the  poorer  classes  could  have 
their  supply;  and  by  buying  wholesale  the  milk  could 
oe  retailed  at  a  lower  price  than  the  ordinary  figure 
for  retail  delivery? — I  should  say  so. 

16419.  Mr.  O'Brien. — That,  of  course,  would  mean 
having  to  pay  considerable  expenses  in  the  way  of 
renting  a  house  and  so  forth,  which  are  not  borne  by 
the  milk  at  present? — Yes. 

16420.  So  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  you  would 
get  your  milk  much  cheaper,  but  that  you  would  get 
a  regular  supply? — I  say,  at  present  a  person  supply- 
ing milk  in  the  town  is  under  a  lot  of  expense  in  this 
way — he  has  to  employ  special  men  to  go  round  and 
deliver  milk,  and  this  would  be  a  heavy  item.  If  a 
central  dairy  was  established,  all  the  farmer  would 
have  to  do  is  to  bring  in  his  milk  to  the  town. 

16421.  Do  you  believe  that  if  you  had  a  milk  depot 
in  the  centre  of  the  town,  the  very  poor  people  would 
send  for  the  milk  themselves? — I  think  they  would. 
At  present  you  can  see  them  searching  the  town  with 
jugs  in  their  hands  for  milk. 

16422.  We  have  had  evidence  of  the  difficulty  of 
getting  people  to  go  across  the  street  almost  for  milk? 
—I  don't  think  that  would  exist  in  Ennis.  In  Mr. 
Marcus  Keane's  dairy,  his  man  told  me  that  the  aver- 
age supply  in  the  town  of  Ennis  would  bo  about  three 
hundred  quarts  of  milk  daily. 

Mr.  Marcus  Keane. — Not  quite  so  much. 
WitneHs. — He   also  told   me  that   he  does   not  go 
through  the  poorer  parts  of  the  town  delivering  milk. 

16423.  Mr.  O'Brien. — I  think  that  one  way  out  of 
a  considerable  part  of  the  difficulty  would  be  the 
establishment  of  depots,  where  you  would  have  the 
whole  of  the  milk  under  proper  supervision  and  pro- 
perly received,  and  so  on;  but  once  you  come  to  the 
question  of  distribution  it  seems  to  me  to  add  con- 
siderably to  the  expense.  It  adds  to  the  book-keeping, 
too,  and  the  question  is,  if  you  had  a  depot  in  the 
town  would  the  people  go  there  to  get  their  milk  and 
bring  pennies? — My  own  impression  is  that  if  there 
was  a  central  depot  the  poorer  classes  would  go,  if 
they  were  sure  that  there  was  a  constant  supply  for 
them. 

16424.  It  is  easy  enough  to  supply,  in  a  town  like 
this,  the  well-to-do  people,  who  take  a  certain  supply? 
— Yes.  I  may  state  that  Mr.  Keane  keeps  no  ac- 
counts. 

16425.  Have  you  had  any  analysis  of  these  samples 
of  milk  that  were  taken  by  the  Food  and  Drugs  In- 
spector?— No. 

16426.  There  were  no  prosecutions  as  a  result? — No. 

16427.  So  you  might  infer  that  they  were  all  right? 
— The  Food  and  Drugs  Inspector  took  samples  of  Mr. 
Keane's  milk  yesterday,  I  was  told. 

16428.  The  Chairman.— Do  the  children  of  the 
poorer  classes  look  badly  nourished? — Children  are 
pointed  out,  and  people  would  say,  "  If  that  child  got 
milk,  it  would  look  better."  They  look  very  "  washy  " 
and  you  could  know  that  it  is  tea  that  is  being  used ; 
and  one  man  told  me  that  he  mixed  bread  with  tea, 
as  he  had  no  milk  for  his  children. 


Mrs.  Emma  J.  Allen  examined. 


16429.  The  Chairman. — I  understand,  Mrs.  Allen, 
you  are  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Women's  National 
Health  Association  in  this  district? — Yes. 

16430.  We  have  had  in  evidence  unfortunately  from 
almost  every  witness  that  there  is  a  great  scarcity  of 
milk  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  amongst  the 
working  classes  in  this  district? — Yes. 

16431.  Have  you  noticed  that? — Yes,  very  much  in 
the  winter  time,  from  October  until  May,  and  even 
amongst  the  better  oS  people  there  i.i  a  scarcity  in 


this  way,  that  unless  you  guarantee  to  take  a  certain 
quantity  you  could  not  get  it.  If  you  gave  that 
guarantee  you  would  be  able  to  get  the  milk  all  right. 
You  can  get  milk  if  you  are  a  regular  customer.  The 
poor  people  cannot  guarantee  to  be  regular  customers, 
and  that  is  where  they  fail. 

16432.  Because  their  demand  is  fitful? — Yes.  I 
know  one  woman  with  nine  children,  and  she  says 
she  can  guarantee  to  take  a  pint  of  milk  a  day,  but 
she  cannot  guarantee  to  take  more,  and  then  she  has 
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to  trust  to  chance  if  she  requires  more.  Her  children 
are  very  delicate.  She  gives  them  tea.  She  gives 
milk  to  the  young  children,  and  I  said  to  her  that  it 
would  be  better  for  her  to  use  barley  water  than  tea, 
and  she  said  she  did  that.  A  lot  depends  upon  thfe 
means  of  the  poor  people  as  to  the  quantity  of  milk 
they  take,  and  they  consider  that  threepence  a  quart 
is  a  great  deal  to  pay  for  it,  but  the  people  who  sell 
the  milk  cannot  afford  to  sell  it  for  less.  The  feeding 
of  cows  is  very  expensive  in  the  winter,  and  every- 
thing has  got  so  expensive  that  a  great  many  who 
used  to  sell  milk  have  given  up  the  trade  altogether, 
and  farmers  who  used  to  send  in  their  milk  near  the 
town  have  given  up  the  business  because  the  expenses 
were  so  heavy. 

16433.  Have  you  any  experience  of  the  rural  districts 
outside  the  town.  How  are  the  inhabitants  of  cottages 
built  under  the  Labourers  Acts  oS  for  milk  supply? — I 
cannot  say.  I  have  no  personal  experience.  In  the 
country  they  won't  give  milk  to  their  own  people. 
They  either  sell  it  or  make  butter  of  it. 

16434.  Do  those  who  make  butter  in  their  own 
homes  refuse  to  sell  milk  wholesale? — I  cannot  say 
that. 

16435.  What  I  was  curious  to  know  is  how  far  the 
scarcity  of  which  you  speak  in  the  town  extends  into 
the  country?—-!  am  only  speaking  for  the  town. 

16436.  Do  you  live  in  the  country? — No,  in  the 
town,  and  I  don't  know  much  about  people  of  that 
class  in  the  country.  I  don't  think  the  country  people 
are  very  fond  of  drinking  milk. 

16437.  Do  the  mothers  appreciate  the  value  of  milk 
as  a  food  for  their  children? — Until  lately  I  don't 
think  they  did.    They  never  seemed  to  be  aware  of  that. 

16438.  The  work  of  your  Association  is  very  helpful 
in  educating  them? — I  think  it  really  is,  and  the 
doctors  are  all  telling  them  to  use  milk,  but  they  find 
it  very  expensive. 

16439.  Of  course,  the  question  of  cost  is  a  purely 
economic  one,  and  many  causes  operate  to  produce 
the  absence  of  money,  and  it  is  a  very  wide  and  big 
question;  but  what  the  Commission  is  inquiring  into 
is  whether  or  not  people  with  money  to  buy  are  able 
to  procure  milk? — Yes,  in  the  summer  months. 

16440.  There  is  no  scarcity  in  the  summer? — No, 
from  May  to  October.  It  is  only  2d.  per  quart  in  the 
summer,  and  there  is  a  good  supply. 

16441.  Do  the  parents  use  more  milk  for  children  at 
that  period? — Yes,  far  more,  and  as  a  rule  the  work- 
ing classes  are  better  off  at  that  time. 

16442.  It  is  an  evidence  that  they  do  appreciate  the 
value  of  milk  when  they  buy  larger  quantities? — Yes. 
I  know  people  who  have  eighteen  cows  milking  to-day, 
and  would  not  have  that  number  in  the  winter  months. 

16443.  Perhaps  they  would  not  have  more  uhan  two 
or  three  out  of  the  eighteen  milking  in  the  winter  sea- 
son?— It  would  be  more  than  that,  but  nothing  like 
eighteen.    Milk  is  quite  easily  got  in  the  summer. 

16444.  Dr.  Moorhead. — Would  you  not  think  the 
enhanced  price  from  eightpence  in  summer  to  Is.  in 
winter  would  pay  for  the  extra  cost  of  the  winter  feed- 
ing of  the  cattle? — People  who  sell  milk  seem  to  think 
it  is  very  hard  to  make  monej'.  Everything  is  getting 
frightfully  dear.  I  really  think  that  a  depot  would  be 
a  very  good  thing,  that  is  if  you  could  get  people  to 
send  in  their  milk  right  and  not  to  tamper  with  it. 

16445.  If  you  had  an  abundance  of  milk  in  the 
winter  season  could  you  dispose  of  it? — I  think  so. 

16446.  Don't  you  think  that  the  enhanced  price  of 
4d.  per  gallon  ought  to  pay  the  cost  of  extra  feeding? — 
The  cowkeepers  all  complain  of  the  expense  and  the 
difficulty  of  making  profit. 

16447.  Have  you  any  Babies  club  in  Ennis? — No. 

16448.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Do  you  know  M'hat  the  rate 
of  wages  is  here  for  agricultural  labourers? — 2s.,  2s.  6d. 
and  3s.  a  day. 

16449.  Dr.  Moorhead. — Do  the  labourers  get  steady 
employment? — No.  You  will  get  a  good  man  for  12s. 
a  week  and  a  house,  and  others  only  get  10s.,  and  the 
farmers  give  them  things  in  addition.  Here  in  the 
town  you  would  give  12s.  a  week  to  a  working  man. 

16450.  Is  the  house  rent  very  dear  in  Ennis  for 
the  working  classes? — 2s.,  2s.  6d.,  and  3s.  a  week. 


16451.  Would  you  get  a  fair  house  for  2s.? — Yes, 
and  a  very  nice  little  house  for  2s.  6d.  The  houses 
are  greatly  improved. 

16452.  Mr.  Wilson. — You  have  an  active  branch  of 
the  Women's  National  Health  Association? — We  have 
a  branch,  but  I  don't  know  that  we  are  very  active. 
We  are  active  in  one  direction. 

16453.  Miss  McNeill. — You  have  concentrated  most 
of  your  attention  on  sanatorium  work? — Yes. 

16454.  When  you  have  got  that  through  you  will  go 
a  little  further? — A  great  many  of  the  members  would 
not  have  become  members  unless  they  were  doing 
something  like  that. 

16455.  Mr.  Wilson. — The  reason  I  asked  the  ques- 
tion was  that  we  had  evidence  from  Lady  Mayo  that 
in  Naas  the  Association,  having  discovered  the  scarcity 
of  milk  in  the  town,  took  to  organise  a  milk  depot,  and 
according  to  Lady  Mayo's  evidence  the  depot  is  on  a 
self-supporting  basis.  It  would  appear  to  be  an  ideal, 
which  one  should  aim  at  if  possible,  not  to  have  the 
thing  run  at  a  loss  as  a  charitable  institution,  but  to 
experiment  on  a  charitable  basis  with  a  scheme  that 
may  become  self-supporting.  In  Naas,  they  have  a 
manageress  who  lives  in  the  house  where  the  depot 
has  been  established.  Some  rooms  in  the  house  are 
let,  and  in  this  way  the  rent  of  the  house  is  secured. 
They  began  with  a  supply  of  six  gallons  of  milk  in  the 
week,  and  it  grew  to  sixty-eight  gallons  a  week  when 
the  depot  was  properly  established,  and  it  had  gone 
up  ,  to  145  gallons  a  week  when  Lady  Mayo  gave 
evidence  before  the  Commission,  and  stated  that  the 
depot  was  on  a  self-supporting  basis.  There  is  an 
almost  identically  similar  enterprise  in  Carlow  which 
the  National  Health  Association  is  managing;  and  in 
Limerick  we  heard  yesterday  that  a  commercial  be- 
ginning was  made  in  regard  to  supplying  milk  to  the 
public  as  a  result  of  the  educational  work  of  the 
Women's  National  Health  Association  in  that  city. 
An  ordinary  milk  supplier  was  struck  by  this  idea  and 
he  put  up  a  modern  shop  in  order  to  sell  milk  in  a 
proper  manner,  but  the  nucleus  of  this  new  enterprise 
was  the  work  of  the  Women's  National  Health  Asso- 
ciation?— Yes. 

16456.  So  much  have  we  been  struck  by  that,  that 
I  think  one  of  the  sections  of  our  Report  will  be  to 
make  use  of  the  Women's  National  Health  Associa- 
tion, wherever  it  exists,  in  starting  a  depot? — ^Would 
not  there  be  expense  in  starting  a  depot? 

16457.  The  Chairman. — Owing  to  the  success  that  at- 
tended the  philanthropic  efforts  of  the  Women's  Na- 
tional Health  Association  in  Limerick,  a  private  in- 
dividual started  a  business  on  his  own  account  as  a 
milk  vendor,  and  is  engaged  in  carrying  on  a  trade  in 
a  district  that  was  not  well  supplied.  It  is  a  purely 
commercial  enterprise? — Yes. 

16458-9.  Miss  McNeill. — The  evidence  in  Limerick 
was  that  the  cost  of  the  distribution  of  the  milk  in 
the  depot  was  a  penny  a  gallon.  There  was  no  other 
expense. 

The  Chairman. — The  milk  was  given  to  a  person 
who  had  a  house,  and  was  retailing  it  to  the  customers 
of  the  Women's  Health  Association  at  a  price  fixed 
by  them? — Yes. 

16460.  Mr.  Wilson. — You  think  there  would  be  a 
difficulty  in  starting  such  an  enterprise  as  in  Naas? — 
I  am  sure  at  first  there  would  be. 

16461.  Miss  McNeill. — Would  it  not  be  rather  a 
desirable  thing  for  the  Association  to  take  up? — Ennis 
is  not  an  easy  place  in  which  to  start  things. 

16462.  Mr.  Wilson. — There  was  another  suggestion 
made  to  us;  instead  of,  as  it  were,  organising  the  milk 
suppliers,  that  an  effort  might  be  made  to  organise  the 
consumers  and  have  what  has  been  called  "  milk 
clubs  "  of  people  living  in  small  houses  who  want 
small  quantities  and  find  it  hard  to  get  it,  that  they 
might  form  a  body  of  little  co-operative  societies  for 
the  purpose  of  bulking  their  orders.  Would  that  be 
feasible  in  this  town? — I  think  so. 

16463.  These  people  by  bulking  their  orders  could 
guarantee  to  take  a  respectable  supply? — Yes.  I 
imagine  that  might  work. 

Tlio  Chairman. — We  are  much  obliged  to  you,  Mrs. 
Allen. 
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16464.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  find,  Mr.  Keane, 
that  there  is  a  steady  demand  for  the  milk  which  you 
ai-e  sending  in  to  Ennis  for  sale? — Yes. 

16465.  Were  you  engaged  in  that  trade  during  last 
winter? — Yes;  almost  the  whole  of  last  winter.  I 
sent  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  quarts  a  day.  It  is 
now  a  little  more. 

16466.  And  that  was  all  sold  in  the  town  of  Ennis? 
—Yes. 

16467.  You  have  learned  from  the  Officer  appointed 
by  the  Council  what  the  Dairies  and  Milkshops  Order 
requires  regarding  the  housing  of  the  cows  and  the 
conditions  under  which  the  milk  should  be  handled. 
Do  you  consider  that  these  provisions  are  drastic,  or 
exacting? — I  think  they  are  very  necessary. 

16468.  And  you  don't  think  that  they  inflict  any 
imnecessary  hardship  on  those  engaged  in  the  trade? — 
No.  The  only  thing  I  have  to  do  is  to  keep  my  out- 
house properly  cleaned  and  whitewashed. 

16469.  And  that  is  a  condition  that  should  be  ob- 
served by  every  cowkeeper? — Yes;  and  I  re-modelled 
the  cowhouses  so  as  to  have  proper  drainage  and  pro- 
per ventilation ;  and  put  down  a  partly  concrete  floor, 
and  I  don't  think  there  was  any  great  hardship  about 
it.  I  began  with  a  few  cows.  I  was  making  butter 
at  home  and  I  had  eight  or  nine  cows  to  start  with. 
The  first  year  I  had  a  lot  of  springers  that  I  brought 
on  to  the  dairy,  and  I  have  now  about  twenty -five 
cows. 

16470.  You  would  be  able  to  make  provision  to 
have  cows  calving  at  different  times? — les;  I  have  to 
do  so.    It  is  rather  troublesome. 

16471.  It  needs  a  little  forethought? — Yes.  You 
have  to  think  it  over  for  nearly  a  year  beforehand. 

16472.  But  the  difficulty  is  not  insuperable? — No.  I 
occasionally  find  myself  disappointed  about  a  cow. 

16473.  Do  you  live  in  the  country? — About  two 
miles  from  Ennis. 

16474.  In  your  district  do  you  think  any  difficulty 
exists  amongst  the  working  classes  in  procuring  milk 
for  their  children? — My  working-people  buy  milk  from 
me,  and  beyond  that  I  don't  know  anything  about  the 
condition  of  the  working  classes  in  regard  to  milk.  I 
think  there  must  be  some  difficulty,  because  I  don't 
think  the  farmers  like  giving  the  milk  even  to  their 
own  families.  I  think  they  make  it  into  butter.  I 
don't  think  they  give  their  children  enough  milk. 

16475.  ;\Ir.  Wilson. — You  are  referring  ro  the  far- 
mers in  the  creamery  areas? — No. 

16476.  You  are  referring  to  the  man  who  makes 
butter  at  home? — Yes. 

16477.  The  evidence  you  were  giving  was  not  about 
the  creamery  area,  but  the  area  where  the  people  make 
butter  at  home? — I  am  speaking  of  the  Western  dis- 
trict. They  have  the  milk  in  their  own  farms  and 
prefer  to  make  it  into  butter.  They  may  give  skim 
milk  away.    I  think  the  children  like  the"  tea. 

16478.  The  Chairman. — Would  they  not  give  them 
skim  milk.  Of  course,  it  is  only  the  cream  the  farmers 
churn  ? — Yes. 

16479.  Milk  skimmed  in  the  ordinary  way  is  not 
denuded  of  its  fat  so  completely  as  in  the  separator? — 
No.    Most  farmers  have  pigs  and  calves  to  feed  it  to. 

16480.  But  I  do  sincerely  hope  that  they  would  re- 
gard the  children  a  little  above  the  pigs  and  calves? — I 
don't  think  it  is  altogether  the  people  themselves,  but 
I  think  the  children  prefer  tea  and  sugar.  At  the 
same  time,  the  farmers  don't  feed  their  own  children 
on  a  sufiic'ent  milk  food. 

16481.  Would  you  attribute  that  to  want  of  appre- 
ciation of  the  food  value  of  milk? — Yes. 

16482.  Because  really  I  don't  think  they  would  act 
cruelly  to  their  own  children  in  depriving  them  of  a 
food  which  they  thought  was  absolutely  essential  to 
them?— They  would  not.  The  children  like  tea  them- 
selves. 

16483.  Do  you  keep  milk  records? — I  do,  regularly. 
Each  cow's  milk  is  measured  every  day. 

_  16484.  Have  you  been  keeping  the  records  suffi- 
ciently long  to  determine  what  is  the  average  milk 
yield  of  a  cow  in  your  yard  for  twelve  months?— I  find 
that  in  my  first  year  the  average  was  670  gallons  per 
cow  in  twelve  months. 

16485.  For  how  many  cows?— An  average  of  sixteen 
1  had  that  year. 

16486.  Mr.  O'Brien.— That  means  every  cow  that 
you  had  to  buy  coming  in,  too?— The  total  quantity 


of  milk  yielded  in  twelve  months,  divided  by  the  num- 
ber of  cows  I  kept,  worked  out  at  670  gallons  per  cow. 
Last  year  the  yield  was  fifteen  gallons  less  owing  to 
the  dry  season. 

16487.  The  Chairman. — Is  your  land  good  dairy- 
land?— Yes. 

16488.  It  is  above  the  ordinary  average  of  the  land 
in  Clare  County? — It  is. 

16489.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Your  land  is  not  corcass  land? 
— No ;  it  is  mostly  cleared  limestone  land.  There  is 
a  great  difference,  as  you  know,  between  one  field 
and  another. 

16490.  The  Chairman. — ^Did  you  give  your  cows  arti- 
ficial feeding? — Yes — roots,  mangolds,  hay,  and  oil- 
cake and  pea-meal ;  and  we  give  bran  mashes. 

16491.  That  is  high-class  feeding? — Yes;  the  cows 
give  a  very  good  return. 

16492.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Has  the  average  of  670  gallons 
been  obtained  by  the  selection  of  the  cows  from  time 
to  time? — I  have  only  been  keeping  the  records  for 
two  years.  I  never  looked  into  the  matter  until  two 
years  ago.  We  had  a  small  dairy  of  about  eight  cows 
before  that,  which  made  butter  for  the  house  and  sup- 
plied the  farm  people  with  milk.  I  had  two  cows  that 
gave  a  milk  yield  of  over  1,000  gallons  in  the  year. 

16493.  The  Chairman. — Were  they  home-bred 
cows? — No;  they  were  Westerns. 

16494.  They  were  Clare-bred  cows? — Yes;  they  came 
from  that  district  west  of  Kilkee,  where  they  keep  very 
fine  cattle — the  finest  in  Clare,  I  think  they  are. 

16495.  Are  they  a  good  type ;  what  kind  are  they 
in  appearance? — They  are  not  much  to  look  at.  They 
are  not  handsome. 

16496.  Mr.  O'Brien.— What  do  you  do  with  the 
calves? — Sell  them  at  once.  There  are  people  looking 
for  the  calves  before  they  are  born. 

16497.  Is  that  because  they  are  known  to  come  from 
good  milkers? — Yes;  that  is  generally  the  case. 

16498.  What  do  you  get  for  these  newly-born  calves? 
— £S  10s.  was  the  highest  price  I  got  for  a  newly-boru 
bull  calf  last  year.    I  sold  the  calves  down  to  35s. 

16499.  The  Chairman. — Even  35s.  is  rather  a  good 
price? — The  Clare  calves  are  very  dear.  Limerick 
calves  are  cheap. 

16500.  Mr.  Campbell. — Have  you  had  much  diffi- 
culty in  getting  good  milkers? — Yes;  the  hours  are  so 
early.  They  must  be  in  the  farmyard  at  half-past  five 
in  the  morning. 

16501.  Miss  McNeill. — Have  you  men  or  women 
milkers? — I  have  men  milkers,  and  also  a  woman  who 
milks  when  I  want  anybody  extra. 

16502.  Mr.  Campbell. — Have  you  had  much  diffi- 
culty in  getting  the  milkers  to  keep  themselves  clean? 
— My  steward's  wife  looks  after  them.  They  are  all 
provided  with  milk  aprons,  which  are  washed  two  or 
three  times  a  week,  and  then  they  are  obliged  to  wash 
their  hands  after  each  milking. 

16503.  Dr.  Moorhead. — And  wash  the  cow's  udder? 
— I  am  not  certain  about  that. 

16504.  Or  brush  it?— Yes. 

16505.  Mr.  Wilson. — Have  you  any  experience  of 
the  tuberculin  test? — No.  I  don't  know  anything 
about  it.    I  did  not  get  an  unhealthy  cow. 

16506.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  suffered  a  loss 
from  tuberculous  cows  at  any  time? — No.  There  was 
a  stripper  which  began  to  fail  and  she  was  killed  and 
buried. 

16507.  Mr.  O'Brien. — What  sort  of  wages  do  you 
have  to  pay  your  labourers  here,  because  it  seems  to 
me  that  wages  are  rather  high,  and  one  witness  said 
that  the  farmer  now  only  got  a  milker  to  milk  two 
cows.  How  many  milkers  have  you? — Three  or  four. 
I  have  twenty-two  cows  milking  at  present,  and  we 
must  get  the  milking  over  as  quickly  as  possible. 

16508.  In  County  Limerick  we  should  have  only  two 
milkers  for  that  number  of  cows — a  dozen  cows  to  the 
milker? — We  want  to  get  the  milking  done  rapidly.  I 
have  three  milkers  generally,  and  sometimes  four. 
The  steward's  wife  does  milking  sometimes. 

16509.  What  do  you  pay  these  milkers? — Two  shil- 
lings a  week  extra  pay;  and  I  give  them  a  small  quan- 
tity of  land,  which  is  prepared  and  manured  for  them. 

16510.  Would  you  say  what  is  the  general  rate  of 
wages? — 12s.  Some  people  pay  more  than  that  and 
some  people  less. 

16511.  The  labourers  living  in  the  Union  cottages, 
do  they  get  as  much  as  that? — I  have  a  man  living 
in  a  labourer's  cottage  who  gets  13s.  a  week. 
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16512.  Dr.  MooRHEAD. — Is  be  a  milker?— Yes,  and  a 
yardman. 

16513.  Mr.  O'Brien. — You  make  this  business  pav? 
— Yes.  I  think  I  have  a  greater  profit  out  of  the  2d. 
a  quart  in  the  summer  than  out  of  the  3d.  a  quart  in 
the  winter. 

16514.  Docs  it  pay  you  so  well  that  you  would  be 
tempted  to  do  it  on  a  larger  scale? — I  don't  think  so. 

16515.  Suppose  they  were  to  start  a  depot  here, 
would  you  be  inclined  to  double  the  number  of  your 
cows? — Of  course,  at  the  present,  I  cannot  do  more 
than  I  am  doing.  It  would  mean  another  horse  and 
man  on  the  road  if  I  increased  my  supply. 

16516.  You  don't  sell  to  people  by  the  roadside? — I 
sell  through  the  streets.    I  sell  to  anybody. 

16517.  You  don't  go  to  stated  customers  with  all 
your  milk? — No.  I  first  sell  to  my  regular  customers, 
and  the  remainder  is  sold  to  people  who  are  not  on 

^  my  books  and  who  pay  as  they  take  the  milk 

16518.  The  Chairman. — You  don't  have  any  sur- 
plus?— Yes;  sometimes  in  summer,  and  even  this  last 
week  I  had  milk  coming  back  unsold. 

16519.  Is  that  because  the  cart  did  not  go  in  among 


the  poor  people? — I  don't  know.  My  man  tells  me  he 
goes  through  the  lanes,  but  that  he  cannot  sell  it — that 
the  people  will  not  give  3d.  a  quart  for  it 

16520.  Is  it  3d.  a  quart  still?— Yes;  and  will  be 
until  the  1st  May. 

16521.  You  don't  think  it  would  pay  you,  supposing 
all  your  milk  was  for  winter  production,  at  that  price? 
■ — I  say  I  make  more  out  of  the  summer  production 
than  out  of  the  winter,  because  the  expenses  are  less. 

16522.  Do  you  keep  your  own  bull? — -Yes. 

16523.  Is  that  a  shorthorn? — It  is  a  common  bull. 

16524.  Mr.  O'Brien. — You  don't  keep  any  calves? — 
I  have  two  or  three  good  heifer  calves.  Nearly  all  my 
calves  are  bull  calves. 

16525.  Dr.  Moorhead. — Do  you  give  any  hand  feed- 
ing in  the  summer  time  to  your  cattle? — I  did  last 
summer.    I  gave  them  cake. 

16526.  Mr.  O'Brien.— You  have  a  difficulty  about 
water  to  a  certain  extent? — No.    I  have  a  i-iver. 

16527.  Because  that  is  a  difficulty  in  some  parts  of 
Clare? — Yes,  in  some  parts  it  is.    It  was  last  year. 

The  Chairman. — ^We  are  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr. 
Keane,  for  your  evidence. 


The  Commission  then  adjourned  till  the  following  morning  to  Limerick. 


THIRTY-FIRST  DAY.— WEDNESDAY,  24th  APRIL,  1912. 

The  Commissioners  met  in  the  Council  Chamber,  City  Hall,  Limerick,  at  10.30  a.m. 

Present:— P.  J.  O'Neill,  Esq.  (Chairman);  Lady  Everard ;  Miss  Margaret  McNeill;  G.  A. 
Moorhead,  Esq.,  f.r.c.s.i.  ;  Alec.  Wilson,  Esq. ;  Dermod  O'Brien,  Esq. ;  John  R.  Campbell, 
Esq.,  B.sc. ;  and  Professor  A.  E.  Mettam,  b.sc.,  P.R.C.V.S. 

S.  W.  Strange,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


Mr.  T.  E.  Be? 

16528.  The  Chairman. — You  are  resident  in  the 
Kilniallock  district,  I  understand,  Mr.  Bennett? — Yes. 

16529.  And  you  represent  the  Irish  Creameries 
Protection  Society? — I  do. 

16530.  Is  there  a  difficulty  in  the  Kilmallock  district 
in  procuring  milk  for  the  working  classes? — There  is  a 
great  difficulty  in  the  winter  time. 

16531.  Is  that  more  or  less  than  it  was  in  days  gone 
by? — I  would  say  it  is  more  acute. 

16532.  How  far  has  the  introduction  of  the  creamery 
system  been  responsible  for  that,  if  at  all? — I  do  not 
think  it  is  much  responsible  for  it,  if  at  all. 

16533.  To  what  cause  would  you  attribute  the 
development  of  the  scarcity  if  not  to  the  creameries? — 
There  is  not  such  a  harmonious  feeling  between  the 
farming  classes  and  the  labourers  as  there  used  to  be. 

16534.  You  think  the  relations  are  more  strained 
between  them? — Yes. 

16535.  And  the  farmers  are  less  anxious  to  make  the 
lot  of  the  labourer  comfortable  than  in  the  days  gone 
by? — That  is  so.  The  farmer,  as  a  rule,  claims  that 
the  labourer  is  not  as  honest  as  he  used  to  be,  and 
does  not  like  him  about  his  place,  unless  he  is  working 
there. 

16536.  Is  that  in  any  degree  consequent  on  the  fact 
that  the  labourer  has  a  cottage  of  his  own  independent 
of  the  farmer? — I  believe  it  is  due  to  that  mostly. 

16537.  And  you  think  the  occupants  of  these  cottages 
find  greater  difficulty  in  securing  milk  than  the  man 
living  in  the  farmer's  house? — Yes. 

16538.  Is  separated  milk  used  at  all  for  drinking 
purposes? — No. 

16539.  Is  there  a  prejudice  against  it? — There  is, 
undoubtedly. 

16540.  Is  that  prejudice  well  founded? — No.  It  is 
founded,  or  rather  it  was  founded,  originally  on  the 
belief  that  chemicals  were  used  in  the  separating  of 
the  milk. 

16541.  And  that  prejudice  came  with  the  introduction 
of  the  creameries,  and  it  has  not  ceased? — That  is  so. 


ETT  examined. 

16542.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  taste  of  separated 
milk? — Yes. 

16543.  Is  it  agreeable  to  the  palate? — No.  I  would 
not  say  it  is  palatable.    It  is  insipid. 

16544.  Is  it  liable  to  rapid  changes  after  being 
removed  from  the  creamery — does  it  deteriorate  in 
quality? — I  don't  think  it  deteriorates,  but  it 
undoubtedly  gets  sour  very  soon, 

16545.  Does  the  process  through  which  it  is  put 
previous  to  churning  destroy  any  properties  which  milk 
would  contain? — It  is  pasteurised  in  a  great  number  of 
creameries  before  it  is  separated.  That  would  destroy 
all  bacteria. 

16546.  But  does  it  also  injure  the  food  properties  of 
the  milk,  or  does  it  make  it  less  palatable  tlaan  it  would 
be  otherwise? — It  would  harden  the  casein,  of  course, 
and  that  would  make  it  less  digestible. 

16547.  Do  many  of  the  creameries  sell  milk  retail? 
— No,  they  are  never  asked. 

16548.  Would  they  if  they  were  asked? — I  think  so, 
if  they  could  see  it  would  pay  to  do  so. 

16549.  Is  there  any  rule  governing  the  creamery 
which  would  prevent  the  creamery  manager  from 
supplying,  at  a  price  to  be  determined  by  himself,  any 
person  who  would  make  application  for  milk? — No, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  him  from  doing  so,  if  he 
can  see  that  he  can  make  it  pay.  He  would  require 
to  put  a  man  to  look  after  it,  and  make  special  arrange- 
ments, and  the  sale  would  have  to  be  sufficiently  large 
to  justify  that  expense. 

16550.  But  does  it  not  seem  a  hardship  that  the 
occupants  of  cottages,  and  those  engaged  in  working  in 
a  district  should  know  that  milk  in  large  quantities 
was  stored  in  certain  places  quite  close  to  them,  and 
that  they  were  unable  to  procure  sufficient  for  their 
children? — It  is  undoubtedly  a  hardship. 

16551.  Would  you  think  it  unreasonable  that  a  con- 
dition should  be  imposed  that  would  make  it  imperative 
on  creamery  managers  to  supply  milk  retail  at  a  reason 
able  price? — I  don't  think  it  would  be  any  hardship. 
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16552.  You  don't  think  it  would  dislocate  the 
business  in  any  way,  or  interfere  to  any  considerable 
extent  with  the  creamery  management? — It  would  not. 
It  would  probably  increase  the  wages  a  little  bit. 

16553.  I  don't  suppose  for  a  moment  that  it  would 
be  possible  for  the  children  of  the  working  classes  to 
go  at  any  time  for  small  quantities  of  milk,  but  that 
they  should  go  at  a  fixed  time,  when  it  would  be  possible 
to  leave  a  person  in  charge  to  distribute  it? — Yes,  it 
would  be  possible  to  do  that. 

16554.  It  has  also  been  suggested  to  us  that  if  this 
trade  of  distributing  milk  in  the  creameries  was  adopted 
the  milk  might  reach  a  wider  area,  because  country 
carts  that  convey  the  bulk  of  the  milk  to  the  creamery 
might  be  utilised  to  distribute  milk  to  others  in  remote 
portions  of  the  district.  Do  you  think  that  would  be 
possible? — It  would  be  practicable,  I  think. 

16555.  How  far  do  you  think  it  would  go  to  meet 
the  scarcity  that  exists? — It  would  depend  upon 
whether  the  labourers  were  willing  to  support  the 
scheme. 

16556.  One  must  contemplate  that  they  are  w'lling 
to  pay.  The  main  cause  of  complaint  is  that  th  )se 
having  money  to  purchase  cannot  get  milk? — I  think 
that  several  creameries  would  hesitate  about  adopting 
the  credit  system. 

16557.  It  is  not  suggested  that  a  credit  system  should 
be  established.  The  suggestion  has  been  made  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  discovering  a  means  whereby  mnk 
might  be  made  available  for  the  working  classes  who 
have  money  and  are  willing  to  buy? — I  think  y04r 
scheme  would  be  practicable. 

16558.  I  can  hardly  take  the  credit  of  this  being  my 
scheme,  but  it  is  a  suggestion  that  has  been  made  to 
us  by  a  witness.  Is  there  any  home  butter-making 
carried  on  in  the  Kilmallock  district  at  the  present  time, 
or  does  all  the  milk  go  to  the  creamery? — It  all  goes 
to  the  creamery. 

16559.  Are  you  interested  in  dairy  farming  yourself? 
— No,  but  I  was  at  one  time. 

16560.  Is  there  any  inspection  made  of  the  dairies 
by  an  officer  of  the  local  authority? — No. 

16561.  Are  you  in  the  Kilmallock  Division? — Yes. 

16562.  Has  the  Kilmallock  Rural  District  Council 
appointed  a  veterinary  inspector  to  make  an  inspection 
of  the  dairy  premises? — They  have. 

16563.  And  does  he  pay  periodic  visits  to  the 
dairies  in  the  district? — He  has  not  done  so  yet,  but 
he  has  not  been  long  appointed. 

16564.  There  was,  I  understand,  some  friction 
between  the  Local  Government  Board  and  the 
Kilmallock  Council  regarding  the  appointment  of  an 
inspector  ? — Yes. 

16565.  But  a  veterinary  inspector  has  been 
appointed? — It  is  my  belief  that  he  has  been  appointed. 
I  am  not  quite  sure  on  the  matter. 

16566.  Mr.  Campbell. — You  don't  know  his  name? — 
Mr.  ]\Iitchell. 

16567.  The  Chairman. — Do   you   think    it    is  a 

necessity  for  an  inspection  to  be  made  to  ensure  that 
the  milk  is  produced  under  proper  conditions? — Yes,  I 
think  it  would  be  well  if  an  inspection  were  made  for 
that  purpose.  Some  creameries  don't  pasteurise  the 
milk  at  all. 

16568.  Are  you  familiar  with  creamery  management? 
— I  am  manager  of  a  creamery  myself. 

16569.  Generally  speaking,  in  what  condition  is  milk 
brought  into  the  creamery  with  regard  to  cleanliness? — 
About  50  per  cent,  comes  in  very  good  condition,  and 
some  of  the  rest  arrives  in  very  dirty  condition. 

16570.  And  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  rather  a  burn- 
ing necessity  to  prevent  milk  being  sent  in  in  that 
condition? — There  is  a  very  great  necessity  for  that. 

16571.  I  don't  wish  to  introduce  anything  personal, 
but  is  the  dirty  milk  as  a  rule  coming  from  small  or 
large  dairies,  or  can  you  classify  it  in  that  way?— No,  it 
comes  from  all  classes.  Some  of  the  very  largest  dairies 
are  not  as  careful  as  they  might  be. 

16572.  Have  you  ever  had  occasion  to  reject  milk  by 
reason  of  the  condition  in  which  it  was  presented?— 
Yes,  several  times. 

16573.  What  becomes  of  that  milk?— They  feed  it  to 
calves  probably. 

16574.  Does  any  manufacturing  agency  take  milk 
that  has  been  rejected  by  a  creaniery  ?— Some 
creameries  take  milk  that  has  been  rejected  by  others. 

16575.  In  some  places  where  the  supervision  is  less 
strict  they  would  accept  milk  that  has  been  rejected  by 


another  creamery? — Yes,  it  has  been  done  on  several 
occasions. 

16576.  And  apparently  there  is  nothing  iu  the  super- 
vision exercised  over  the  creameries  to  prevent  that 
undesirable  practice  being  continued? — No,  there  is  no 
supervision  of  that  kind. 

16577.  Don't  you  think  it  desirable  that  some  such 
supervision  should  be  established  over  creameries? 
— I  think  it  would  be  very  useful  and  beneficial  to  all 
classes. 

16578.  Manifestly  it  is  against  the  interest  of  the 
trade  generally  that  it  should  be  known  that  milk  in  an 
unclean  condition  is  accepted  in  some  creameries  and 
the  butter  produced  is  sold  as  creamery  butter? — Yes. 

16579.  Would  you  not  think  that  would  militate 
against  the  interests  of  the  trade  in  creamery  butter 
generally — a  knowledge  that  such  a  thing  could 
happen? — Yes,  it  would  have  some  effect  on  it,  of 
course. 

16580.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  conditions  under 
which  cows  are  kept — whether  or  not  they  are  housed 
in  proper  byres  and  kept  in  a  clean  condition? — They 
are  not  housed  at  all  in  this  county  as  a  rule. 

16581.  Not  even  in  the  winter  season? — Not  as  a 
rule.  In  some  few  cases  they  are.  In  my  own 
district  they  never  put  the  cows  into  any  house,  except 
to  have  them  niilked,  or  if  they  were  ill,  or  to  hand- 
feed  them. 

16582.  But  they  a]'e  not  fed  in  the  house  at  all? — Not 
as  a  rule. 

16583.  That  is  a  custom  that  I  was  not  aware  was 
hi  existence.  I  was  rather  under  the  impression  that 
from  Christmas  to  March  they  were  always  housed?— 
That  used  to  be  so,  but  not  now.  There  are  some 
housed,  but  only  a  very  small  proportion. 

16584.  They  are  fed  on  the  open,  on  the  land?— Yes. 

16585.  Regarding  the  quality  of  the  milk  that  is 
supplied  to  you,  I  suppose  the  only  cause  of  complaint 
would  be  as  regards  its  cleanliness? — Yes. 

16586.  Are  those  handling  the  milk  careful  about 
keeping  the  vessels  in  a  clean  condition?— They  are 
not.  On  the  contrary  they  leave  the  milk  vessels  very 
often  without  cleaning  them. 

16587.  And  they  are  not  washed  from  one  milking 
to  another? — Not  in  some  cases. 

16588.  That  would  seem  a  most  objectionable 
practice? — Yes. 

16589.  Is  provision  made  at  all  creameries  for  the 
cleansing  of  vessels? — Not  generally.  It  is  in  some 
cases. 

16590.  But  not  universally? — No. 

_  16591.  And  would  it  not  seem  a  necessary  reforma- 
tion that  provision  should  be  made  for  the  cleansing  of 
the  vessels  every  time  they  come  to  the  creamery? — 
Yes,  but  no  creamery  cares  to  go  to  that  additional 
expense. 

16592.  Is  there  any  difference  between  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  proprietary  and  the  co-operative 
creameries  in  that  respect?— I  don't  think  so. 

16593.  The  custom  is  followed  in  some  co-operative 
and  in  some  proprietary  creameries  of  making  pro- 
vision for  cleansing  the  vessels?— Yes,  but  only  a  few 
have  the  facilities  for  cleansing  the  milk  vessels. 

16594.  So  far  as  the  creamery  manager  knows,  there 
are  no  facilities  for  cleansing  at  the  dairies;  and 
the  milk  may  be  milked  into  cans  which  have  not 
even  been  rinsed? — Yes,  that  is  possible. 

16595.  Must  you  return  to  the  customer  his  pro- 
portion of  separated  milk?— In  80  per  cent,  of  the  cases 
that  is  so,  but  a  number  of  people  leave  their  separated 
milk  or  part  of  it  at  the  creamery. 

16596.  Some  of  them  do  not  require  that  it  should 
be  all  returned? — No. 

16597.  What  be  comes  of  that  at  the  creamerv — is  it 
ever  sold  for  other  purposes? — Yes,  to  other  farmers 
who  require  it  and  to  other  people,  and  the  balance  is 
made  into  casein. 

16598.  Is  there  much  trade  done  in  it  to  the  poor 
people? — The  creameries  are  only  too  glad  to  get  rid 
of  it  to  anybody. 

16599.  What  price  is  charged  for  it  to  a  small  con- 
sumer?—About  a  penny  a  gallon,  and  threehalfpence 
or  twopence  in  the  winter  time. 

16600.  Do  occupants  of  cottages  and  the  wives  of 
labourers  ever  buy  separated  milk  for  domestic  pur- 
poses, or  as  a  drink  for  their  children? — They  buy  it 
for  making  bread  and  pig  feeding,  but  hardly  ever  for 
drinking,  so  far  as  T  know. 
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16601.  Do  you  think  separated  milk  is  a  valuable 
food  for  growing  children? — I  think  it  is  a  very  good 
food. 

16602.  And  not  an  expensive  one  at  the  price  you 
indicate? — No.    It  would  be  very  cheap. 

16603.  And  why  is  it  not  more  generally  used;  is  it 
because  of  the  prejudice  that  exists  against  its  use,  or 
that  the  children  dislike  the  taste  of  it? — I  think  it  is 
due  to  both  causes, 

16604.  Has  any  scare  ever  been  raised  in  the  district 
that  separated  milk  might  be  the  means  of  bringing 
disease  into  a  family? — Yes,  that  occurs  from  time  to 
time  also.    The  local  doctors  gave  the  people  that  idea. 

16605.  And  they  have  been  warned  against  the  use 
of  separated  milk  as  a  possible  source  of  danger  to  the 
health  of  their  family? — Yes,  in  times  when  there  was 
fever  in  the  district. 

16606.  Has  any  precaution  ever  been  taken  by 
creamery  managers  to  stop  the  supply  of  milk  to  a 
creamery  from  a  family  in  which  disease  is  known  to 
exist? — Yes,  they  always  stop  it  at  once. 

16607.  How  does  the  information  reach  the  creamery 
manager? — He  is  supposed  to  get  the  information  from 
the  doctor  who  is  attending  the  case,  but  he  often  finds 
it  out  by  rumour,  and  then  applies  to  the  doctor. 

16608.  Is  it  the  rule  with  the  doctors  to  communicate 
with  the  creamery  managers? — I  don't  think  it  is  a 
rule.  I  think  they  often  shelter  the  family  they  are 
attending ;  but  I  have  no  evidence  of  that. 

16609.  Is  not  that  a  real  live  danger  to  the  public 
health? — It  is  a  very  great  source  of  danger. 

16610.  Would  you  suggest  that  it  should  be  made 
imperative  on  a  medical  officer  to  report  to  a  creamery 
manager  when  an  outbreak  of  infectious  disease  had 
occurred? — Yes,  I  think  every  doctor  should  do  that. 

16611.  Professor  Mettaji. — Would  it  not  be  better  if 
he  reported  it  to  some  supreme  authority  like  the  Local 
Government  Board? — That  would  take  too  long  a  time. 

16612.  The  Chairman. — It  is  such  an  immediate 
danger  that  by  that  regulation  days  would  elapse  before 
the  creamery  manager  would  be  advised  of  the  outbreak 
of  disease,  and  in  the  meantime  milk  would  be  taken 
into  the  creamery,  and  there  would  be  the  possibility 
of  disseminating  the  disease? — Yes. 

16613.  Dr.  MooHHEAD. — Could  he  not  report  it  to 
the  local  health  authority :  is  he  not  in  charge  over  the 
creamery? — Yes. 

16614.  The  Chairman. — Do  the  medical  officers  of 
health  ever  make  an  inspection  of  the  creamery? — No, 
except  as  sanitary  officers. 

16615.  Do  they  ever  make  an  inspection  of  the 
creameries? — Yes,  as  sanitary  officers. 

16616.  And,  of  course,  they  don't  take  into  their 
purview  the  condition  in  which  the  creamery  is  kept? — 
No;  that  is  left  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

16617.  But  the  Department  has  not  got  statutory 
power  to  enable  them  to  go  into  a  creamery  to  make 
an  inspection. They  can  only  go  in  by  permission  of  the 
management? — The  local  doctor,  at  any  rate,  does  not 
inspect  for  any  purpose  except  under  the  Public  Health 
Act. 

16618.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  absolutely  no 
supervision  over  creameries — that  is  legal  supervision — 
that  could  be  enforced  against  the  will  of  the  com- 
mittee or  manager? — No,  there  is  not. 

16619.  Don't  you  think  that  is  an  undesirable  state 
of  things? — I  think  it  would  be  very  useful  to  have 
someone  to  inspect  them  from  time  to  time  on  that 
point. 

16620.  Does  your  creamery  keep  open  in  the  winter 
season? — Yes. 

16621.  Is  there  any  development  of  winter  dairying 
in  the  district? — No,  there  is  not. 

16622.  Or  any  prospect  of  it? — No. 

16623.  Is  the  supply  of  milk  in  the  winter  greater  or 
less  than  it  was  five  years  ago? — I  think  it  is  less,  but 
the  difference  is  not  very  much.  During  January  and 
February  the  supply  is  practically  nil. 

16624.  And  at  that  season,  even  in  the  creamery 
districts,  there  is  little  or  no  milk  available  for  the 
working  population? — I  would  say  there  is  none. 

16625.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  a  scheme 
whereby  it  would  be  possible  to  increase  the  number  of 
those  who  are  engaged  in  winter  dairying? — No.  I  have 
not  formulated  any  scheme.  What  is  very  much 
against  winter  dairying  is  the  way  farmers  in  County 
Limerick  hire  for  nine  months  only,  and  the  servants 
go  out  of  the  district  completely  in  the  winter. 

16626.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  procure  servants 


who  would  remain  for  the  entire  twelve  months? — It 
would  probably  be  possible. 

16627.  Do  you  suggest  that  one  of  the  reasons  why 
winter  dairying  is  not  practised  is  because  dairy 
servants  leave  the  district  in  the  winter  months? — I 
think  that  is  one  of  the  principal  reasons. 

16628.  I  would  not  regard  that  as  an  insuperable 
obstacle,  because  in  a  country  like  Ireland  it  would 
be  possible  to  secure  servants  who  would  be  willing  to 
remain  the  whole  year? — Yes,  but  first  the  farmers 
must  be  willing  to  take  up  the  alteration. 

16629.  I  quite  recognise  that  that  is  not  the  only  con- 
dition that  has  to  be  considered,  but  I  consider  that 
is  a  condition  that  can  be  removed? — Yes. 

16630.  Of  course,  other  conditions  would  have  to  be 
altered  as  well? — Yes. 

16631.  There  would  have  to  be  considerable  extension 
of  the  amount  of  land  tilled  in  order  to  grow  roots  and 
other  crops  that  would  feed  the  cows  in  the  winter 
season? — Yes. 

16632.  Do  you  think  that  the  milk  yield  of  cows  has 
decreased  in  the  recent  past? — Yes.  I  believe  it  has. 
In  our  district  between  1901  and  1911  it  has  decreased 
about  10  per  cent. 

16633.  On  what  basis  have  you  made  that  calculation? 
— Taking  some  of  the  farmers  who  had  a  steady  number 
of  cows,  the  same  number  of  cows,  that  are  supplying 
milk  to  our  creamery  all  the  time. 

16634.  And  comparing  the  gross  supply  year  by  year? 
—Yes. 

16635.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  what  cause 
has  brought  about  that  result? — I  believe  it  is  caused 
by  the  deterioration  in  the  cattle  from  want  of  proper 
selection.  People  do  not  select  their  cattle  now  in 
"the  same  way  they  used  to  do.  Formerly  people  kept 
a  great  number  of  their  young  calves  for  cows,  and 
now  they  go  into  the  fairs  to  buy  them. 

16636.  That  would  rather  indicate  that  the  dairy 
farmers  are  applying  less  intelligence  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  business  than  they  were  in  the  past? — 
I  would  say  that  they  are  taking  less  interest  in  it  in 
that  respect. 

16637.  Mr.  Campbell. — What  is  absorbing  their 
interest? — I  don't  know. 

16638.  I  hope  they  are  not  asleep? — They  seem  to 
enjoy  themselves  better  than  they  used  to  do. 

16639.  The  Chairman. — Complaints  are  constantly 
made  about  the  diff.culty  there  is  in  making  a  profit 
out  of  the  trade,  but  if  they  will  not  employ  their 
intelligence,  and  if  they  will  not  use  diligence  in  carry- 
ing on  their  industry,  it  seems  to  me  hardly  reasonable 
to  complain  that  it  is  not  a  profitable  undertaking? — 
Yes. 

16640.  Mr.  O'Brien. — At  what  time  do  the  farmers 
get  up? — Between  four  and  six  in  the  summer  time. 

16641.  The  Chairman. — And  in  the  winter  time?— I 
don't  know  much  about  the  winter  time. 

16642.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Do  you  think  there  are  many 
farmers  who  get  up  between  four  and  six  o'clock  in 
the  summer? — Yes. 

16643.  The  Chairman. — It  seems  to  me  that  they 
utilise  all  their  energy  in  the  summer  months,  and 
like  butterflies  and  other  creatures  of  that  type,  curl 
up  in  the  winter,  and  apparently  don't  expend  much 
energy  in  the  management  of  their  business? — Yes. 
they  hibernate. 

16644.  Lady  EvERARD. — How  much  milk  goes  to 
make  a  pound  of  butter  ordinarily? — In  October  and 
November  it  takes  aliout  two  gallons.  In  April  and 
May  it  takes  about  two  gallons  and  three  quarts. 

16645.  Would  it  not  pay  the  creameries  much  better 
if  they  could  sell  whole  milk  in  many  cases  than  tc- 
make  butter? — Wherever  they  see  it  would  pay  them 
to  sell  it  they  do  so. 

16646.  If  they  were  getting  eightpence  or  tenpence 
per  gallon,  would  it  not  pay  them  better  to  sell  it  than 
to  make  butter? — Yes,  but  they  like  to  have  a  large 
turnover  when  they  do  so. 

16647.  If  there  was  an  organised  demand  in  the 
neighbourhood  you  think  they  would  be  quite  willing  to 
sell  the  milk? — I  know  they  would. 

16648.  In  your  summary  of  evidence  you  referred  to 
goats? — Yes. 

16649.  Do  you  approve  of  them? — I  do.  They  are 
very  useful  in  the  country. 

16650.  Are  there  many  goats  kept  in  your  district? — 
Yes,  a  great  number  by  the  cottiers. 

16651.  Do  you  know  how  much  they  milk  as  a  rule? 
— I  have  no  knowledge  of  that  . 

16652.  They  are  simply  the  old  Irish  breed  of  goat? — 
Yes. 
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16653.  There  has  been  no  attempt  made  to  introduce 
foreign  goats? — No. 

16654.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  a  great  advan- 
tage if  there  was  a  knowledge  that  the  creameries 
were  inspected? — Yes,  but  I  think  it  would  be  necessary 
that  the  farm  should  be  inspected  as  well. 

16655.  You  would  approve  of  the  by-products  of  milk 
being  placed  under  the  same  rules  and  regulations  as 
whole  milk? — Yes. 

16656.  We  have  had  evidence  in  one  or  two  places 
that  the  separated  milk  from  the  creamery,  two  hours 
after  it  left  the  farmer's  house,  was  perfectly  unusable; 
would  not  that  be  the  result  of  contamination? — 
It  certainly  would  be  contamination  somewhere  or 
other. 

16657.  You  say  that  several  of  the  creameries  have 
no  provision  for  scalding  the  milk  cans? — They  have 
not. 

16658.  We  have  had  evidence  that  in  some  cases  they 
do  scald  the  cans  when  returning  the  vessels  to  the 
farmers? — Yes.  Of  course,  the  separated  milk  has  to 
go  back  in  the  same  can. 

16659.  You  would  approve  of  all  separated  milk  being 
pasteurised? — Under  present  conditions  I  think  it  would 
be  a  very  useful  thing  to  do. 

16660.  You  think  it  would  be  advisable  for  the 
separated  milk  before  leaving  the  creamery  to  be 
pasteurised? — Yes.  I  think  it  would  be  very  useful. 
The  creameries  pasteurise  milk  at  the  present  time 
before  separation,  and  that  is  sufficient,  of  course, 
where  it  is  done. 

16661.  Hardly? — I  think  once  the  milk  is  pasteurised, 
and  immediately  separated  and  then  cooled,  it  is 
sufficient;  it  is  not,  perhaps,  sterilised. 

16662.  We  have  had  it  in  evidence  that  separated 
milk  was  perfectly  useless  two  hours  after  it  was 
returned  to  the  farmer's  home? — It  may  not  have  been 
perfectly  pasteurised  in  that  case. 

16663.  Prof.  IMettajf. — Dqcs  your  creamery  work 
during  the  winter  months? — Yes. 

16664.  You  only  work  two  or  three  days  of  the 
week  in  winter? — Yes. 

16665.  What  price  do  you  pay  for  milk? — The 
average  is  fourpenee  halfpenny,  and  we  return  the 
separated  milk  free. 

16666.  You  take  samples  of  this  milk,  I  presume, 
when  you  receive  it? — Yes. 

16667.  Not  every  day? — Yes,  every  day. 
'16668.  From  the  same  farmer  every  day? — Yes. 

16669.  What  do  you  take  that  sample  of  milk  for? — 
To  test  it  for  butter  fat. 

16670.  And  only  for  that?— Yes. 

16671.  You  also  spoke  of  dirty  milk.  What  exactly 
do  you  mean  by  dirty  milk? — Milk  having  hairs  and 
hits  of  grass  and  that  kind  of  thing  in  it,  and  dirt  from 
cans  not  sufficiently  clean. 

16672.  Dr.  Moorhead. — Visible  dirt,  you  mean? — 
Yes,  and  invisible. 

16673.  Prof.  Mettam. — Things  fall  into  the  milk  in 
the  process  of  milking — things  that  should  be  removed 
by  a  sieve? — Yes. 

16674.  When  you  say  dirty  milk,  you  don't  necessarily 
mean  bacterially  dirty? — Y^es,  I  mean  that,  too. 

16675.  How  long  do  the  cows  milk  in  your  neighbour- 
hood?— -\bout  nine  months. 

16676.  And  I  think  you  stated  that  they  are  not 
housed  at  all? — They  are  not. 

16677.  During  any  part  of  the  year? — No. 

16678.  Where  are  they  placed  when  they  are  dry? — 
They  are  in  a  special  field. 

16679.  They  are  placed  in  a  small  paddock? — Yes. 

16680.  And  they  are  sheltered  at  night? — They  select 
land  that  is  sheltered. 

16681.  They  never  go  into  even  an  open  house? — No. 

16682.  And  in  these  paddocks  they  are  fed  on  hay 
and  water? — Yes. 

16683.  That  is  all  they  get?— Yes. 

16684.  Plenty  of  water? — Yes.  There  are  some  cases 
where  cows  are  taken  in  when  they  are  ill,  but  that  is 
a  different  thing. 

16685.  Mr.  O'Brien. — These  cows  are  out  on 
winterages  and  fields  that  are  kept  for  them? — Yes. 

16686.  Dr.  Moorhead. — Do  I  understand  you  say 
you  pasteurise  the  milk  in  your  creamery? — Yes. 

16687.  What  particular  plan  have  you  for  pastevu-isa- 
tion? — The  milk  is  heated  up  to  175  or  180  degrees  and 
then  separated. 

16688.  For  what  length  of  time  is  it  heated  to  that 


temperature? — It  is  continually  flowing  in  and  out. 
It  would  take  probably  five  minutes  to  pass  through 
the  pipes. 

16689.  Prof.  Mettam.— Do  you  think  that  the 
temperature  is  sufficiently  high  to  destroy  the  putre- 
factive organisms? — Yes. 

16690.  Dr.  Moorhead. — The  majority  you  mean. 
Not  all?— Not  all. 

16691.  The  milk  is  not  reheated  again  after  that? — 
Not  as  a  rule. 

16692.  I  would  call  that  the  quick  method? — Yes. 

16693.  Then  when  the  milk  is  separated,  at  what 
temperature  is  it? — After  separation  it  would  be  a  few 
degrees  lower,  probably  160  degrees. 

16694.  You  cool  it?— Yes. 

16695.  How  do  you  cool  it? — We  run  it  over  a 
cooler. 

16696.  That  is  an  exposed  cooler? — Yes. 

16697.  The  milk  is  exposed  to  the  air? — Yes. 

16698.  Do  you  use  any  ice? — No,  water. 

16699.  What  temperature  can  you  keep  it  down  to? 
— 80  or  90  degrees. 

16700.  Is  it  delivered  into  the  vessels  of  the  people 
who  bring  you  the  milk  at  a  temperature  of  80  or  90 
degrees? — I  would  say  it  would  be  about  that. 

16701.  Tliese  vessels  are  not  very  clean,  you  say? — 
Sometimes  they  are  not. 

16702.  About  how  murh  milk  do  you  get  through  in 
the  year? — About  a  million  gallons. 

16703.  From  what  area  would  this  million  gallons 
como? — From  three  creameries. 

16704.  Yoiir  creamery  is  a  centre  then? — Yes. 

16705.  And  the  milk  would  come  from  an  area  of 
how  many  miles? — There  are  two  otlier  creameries 
besides  ours  in  Kilmallock  alone. 

16706.  You  don't  get  milk  from  them?— No,  but 
they  are  supplied  from  the  same  district. 

16707.  What  area  would  you  cover? — About  two 
miles  radius  around  Kilmallock,  and  the  other  creame- 
ries cover  about  two  miles  radius  also;  but  then  there 
are  other  creameries  again  getting  milk  from  the  same 
districts  also. 

16708.  Have  you  ever  been  asked  to  supply  raw 
milk  to  the  people  about? — No. 

16709.  Mr.  Wilson. — With  regard  to  the  creamery 
that  you  yourself  represent,  is  it  a  co-operative  or  a 
proprietary  creamery? — Proprietary. 

16710.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  a  creamery  that  exists 
for  the  making  of  butter? — Yes. 

16711.  Not  for  the  making  of  money  for  the  farmer? 
— For  the  purpose  of  making  butter. 

16712.  The  co-operative  creamery,  as  I  understand  it, 
is  a  society  which  exists  in  order  to  make  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  money  for  the  farmers? — Yes.  Ours 
is  not  that. 

16713.  From  that  point  of  view — from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  farmer  who  wishes  to  make  money,  surely 
it  is  arguable,  at  any  rate,  that  the  sale  of  whole  milk 
might  be  more  useful  to  him  than  the  selling  of  butter 
if  he  got  a  sufficient  price? — It  would. 

16714.  But  your  society  would  not  be  interested  in 
the  selling  of  milk? — We  wOuld,  certainly.  Anything 
that  pays  us  we  are  willing  to  take  up. 

16715.  As  I  understand  the  proprietary  creamery,  it 
was  more  for  the  purpose  of  making  butter  than  of 
making  money  for  the  milk  producer  that  it  was 
started? — Yes,  they  arc  started  for  making  money  like 
any  other  business  concern,  and  if  they  can  see  their 
way  to  add  a  new  branch  to  their  business  they  will 
do  it  very  readily. 

16716.  As  a  business  proposition  what  price  would 
it  be  necessary  for  your  society  to  obtain  for  the  whole 
milk  in  order  to  make  you  change  from  the  butter 
trade  to  the  milk  trade? — It  would  require  a  certain 
amount  of  trade  to  be  guaranteed  in  order  to  take  it  up. 

16717.  Everything  must  have  a  beginning? — Yes._  I 
would  say  eightpence  in  the  summer,  and  one  shilling 
in  the  winter,  in  small  quantities. 

16718.  Can  you  suggest  to  us  why  your  society,  or 
similar  societies,  do  not  at  the  present  moment  get 
these  prices  by  sending  their  milk  into  such  places  as 
Dublin  and  Belfast,  because  these  prices  are  available 
in  the  market? — Yes,  but  they  are  not  available  whole- 
sale. We  should  have  a  milk  distributing  centre  if 
we  wanted  to  do  that. 

16719.  Well,  I  don't  know.  Tenpence  a  gallon  all 
the  year  round  is  a  good  wholesale  price  for  milk  in 
Belfast? — We  cannot  get  it  in  Dubrm  or  Cork,  and 
Belfast  is  too  far  away. 
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16720.  It  is  too  far  for  you,  I  agree,  but  I  have 
been  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  a  market  with  a 
wholesale  price  of  that  kind  is  not  filled  by  the 
creamery  system  of  the  country,  which  appears  to  me, 
as  a  citizen  of  a  town,  to  be  satisfied  with  halt  the 
available  price  by  turning  the  milk  into  butter? — It 
pays  better. 

16721.  Than  it  pays  to  sell  at  tenpence  a  gallon  in 
the  city? — We  cannot  get  tenpence  a  gallon.  It  takes 
l^d.  per  gallon  carriage  from  Kilmallock  to  Dublin,  and 
9d.  a  gallon  is  possible  in  the  winter  time,  but  it  is 
not  possible  in  the  summer;  when  you  take  Igd.  out 
of  the  uinepeuce  it  does  not  pay. 

16722.  That  is  to  say,  at  the  present  time,  in  your 
opinion,  as  a  business  arrangement,  the  available  whole- 
sale price  for  milk  in  the  cities  does  not  make  it  worth 
your  while  to  go  in  for  that  trade? — That  is  so.  We 
do  supply  milk  to  Dublin  in  the  winter  time. 

16723.  When  you  send  milk  to  Dublin,  you  would 
send  it  to  the  city  middleman? — Yes. 

16724.  And  he'  would  get  the  best  part  of  the  profit 
that  was  to  be  made? — Yes. 

16725.  His  interest  would  be  to  cut  down  your  price 
as  low  as  possible,  and  to  get  as  much  as  possible  out 
of  the  consumer? — Yes. 

16726.  Would  there  be  any  insuperable  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  handling  your  own  distribution  in  the  city 
as  a  co-operative  organisation? — It  would  not  be 
insuperable,  but  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to 
organise  it,  and  to  keep  a  strict  watch  on  the  distribu- 
tion. 

16727.  It  would  not  be  insuperable,  however?— No. 
It  would  be  possible,  but  very  impracticable,  I  think. 

16728.  In  the  creameries  at  the  present  time,  milk 
goes  through  pipes  and  shutes  and  so  forth.  From  the 
time  it  gets  in  until  the  separated  milk  is  returned,  it 
must  be  in  contact  with  a  very  considerable  area  in 
cubic  feet? — Yes. 

16729.  What  is  the  ordinary  method  of  cleansing  the 
inside  of  pipes  and  the  surface  of  tanks? — The  usual 
way  is  to  pour  in  soda  and  warm  water  and  steam  it 
through  the  pipes,  and  afterwards  steam  these  pipes. 

16730.  Is  that  sufficient  to  keep  down  bacterial 
growth  in  these  surfaces? — Yes. 

16731.  Miss  McNeill. — Do  you  undo  the  junctions? 
— That  is  done  periodically. 

16732.  Is  it  not  done  every  day?— No.  About  once 
a  week. 

16733.  Mr.  Wilson. — According  to  that,  when  the 
separated  milk  leaves  the  creamery,  and  when  it  is 
managed  in  the  way  you  say,  there  should  be  very 
little  bacterial  life  in  it?— Very  little. 

16734.  Is  that  the  condition?— Yes. 

16735.  Have  yon  tested  samples  of  separated  milk  to 
see  what  the  bacterial  content  was? — I  have. 

16736.  And  what  sort  of  figures  did  you  get? — I 
forget  now.  It  was  some  few  years  ago  in  the  College 
of  Science. 

16737.  Were  the  samples  taken  in  the  actual  routine 
of  business? — We  got  the  samples  from  creameries, 
but  I  have  not  tested  it  at  home. 

16738.  If  the  milk  was  bacterially  clean,  surely  it  is 
not  possible  for  it  to  go  wrong  in  such  a  short  space 
of  time  as  two  hours? — Not  so  soon.  The  cause  of  its 
deteriorating  so  rapidly  is  because  it  has  no  butter  fat 
in  it,  and  because  it  is  sent  back  at  a  temperature 
favourable  to  bacterial  growth— that  is  80  or  90  degrees. 

16739.  You  don't  chill  it  down  lower?— No.  It  would 
require  a  great  deal  of  plant  and  water  to  chill  it  down 
very  low,  and  creameries  are  sometimes  very  short  of 
water. 

16740.  When  Mr.  Poole  Wilson,  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  was  giving  evidence  before  the  Commis- 
sion, he  said  that  it  was  his  opinion  that  there  were 
two  hundred  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  creameries  that 
had  not  any  pasteurising  plant  at  all.  Would  you 
suggest  that  that  figure  was  too  low? — No.  I  think 
it  would  probably  be  right. 

16741.  So  that  according  to  that  statement  the 
majority  of  creameries  in  the  country  do  not  pasteurise 
either  whole  milk  or  separated  milk? — I  daresay  there 
are  a  great  number. 

16742.  In  these  creameries,  obviously,  the  bacterial 
life  in  separated  milk  must  be  very  considerable?— 
There  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

16743.  You  spoke  a  few  minutes  ago  about  the  milk 
yield  of  the  cow — that  it  had  decreased? — Yes. 

16744.  Can  j-ou  tell  us  how  you  arrive  at  that  figure 
of  ten  per  cent. ;  was  it  by  taking  into  account  the 


number  of  cows  that  are  supplying  your  creamery  and 
dividing  it  into  the  number  of  gallons  that  you  handle 
in  the  year? — Yes;  the  number  of  gallons  per  cow  is 
the  result. 

16745.  That  you  actually  handled,  or  did  you  make 
any  allowance  for  what  the  farmer  was  retaining  at 
home? — I  made  no  allowance  for  that,  but  the  con- 
ditions would  be  very  much  the  same  in  each  year. 

16746.  What  figure  did  it  reach — ^the  average  yield 
per  cow  per  year? — Something  over  five  hundred 
gallons.  It  was  not  lately  I  made  the  calculation  at 
all. 

16747.  You  estimated  that  something  over  five 
hundred  gallons  of  milk  per  cow  reached  you  in  the 
season's  milking? — Yes. 

16748.  If  the  farmer  retained  anything  at  all  adequate 
for  his  own  family,  that  would  add  a  considerably 
fair  figure  per  cow? — It  would  not,  because  there  were 
twenty-five  or  thirty  cows  in  each  place. 

16749.  The  individual  dairy  happens  to  be  rather 
large  in  your  district? — It  is  the  largest  in  Ireland. 

16750.  What  about  the  person  that  we  are  hearing  a 
great  deal  of  lately — of  whom,  I  admit,  I  am  doubtful 
if  he  exists  at  all  in  any  large  number:  that  is,  the 
greedy  farmer  who  starves  his  own  family  by  not 
retaining  a  sufficient  quantity  of  milk  at  home? — I 
have  not  seen  him. 

16751.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  him? — No,  I  have 
not  heard  of  any  case  of  that  kind. 

16752.  We  have  been  told'that  both  inside  creamery 
areas  and  outside  creamery  areas — whether  the  farmer 
made  butter  at  home  or  sent  his  whole  milk  to  the 
creamery,  that  they  did  not  keep  enough  for  the  main- 
tenance of  their  own  families? — I  think  there  are  very 
few,  if  any,  of  that  class  in  our  district. 

16753.  You  are  not  familiar  with  him  at  any  rate? — 
No. 

167.54.  Are  there  any  of  the  home  butter-makers  in 
your  neighbourhood? — I  know  of  only  one. 

16755.  One  single  farmer  making  butter  in  his  own 
premises? — Yes. 

16756.  The  other  creameries  in  your  neighbourhood, 
are  they  proprietary  or  co-operative? — There  are  co- 
operative creameries  all  round,  and  also  some  pro- 
prietary creameries. 

16757.  Working  each,  of  course,  for  its  own  hand? — 
Yes. 

16758.  What  would  your  own  suggestion  be  for 
arriving  at  an  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
milk  trade  in  the  country  that  you  are  familiar  with; 
have  you  any  scheme  to  bring  before  the  Commission? 
— No,  but  I  think  it  would  be  necessary  to  appoint 
inspectors  to  see  that  the  milk  is  made  clean  both  at 
the  creameries  and  on  the  farms. 

16759.  As  to  making  it  of  some  use  for  the  poor  man 
to  get  a  supply,  you  have  not  advised  any  kind  of 
remedy  for  the  shortage  that  may  exist  here  and 
there? — No.  It  would  be  very  useful,  I  think,  if 
poor  people  were  encouraged  to  keep  cows.  Some  of 
them  would  keep  cows  if  they  were  encouraged,  I 
believe. 

16760.  Mr.  Campbell. — By  poor  people,  do  you  mean 
small  people? — Labourers  who  have  plots. 

16761.  Do  you  think  they  could  keep  a  cow  on  the 
plot? — Some  of  them  are  doing  it. 

16762.  How  do  they  manage  it — does  an  acre 
actually  feed  a  cow  all  the  year  round? — Some  of  them 
grow  crops  and  feed  them  in  the  winter  time  on  roots. 

16763.  On  their  acre? — Yes,  and  they  buy  hay. 

16764.  Are  you  in  a  position  to  state  that  with  the 
roots  grown  on  the  plot,  plus  a  little  hay,  they  can 
keep  a  little  cow? — They  do  it. 

16765.  Do  they  do  it' well?— Fairly  well. 

16766.  Do  thev  send  vou  milk  to  your  creamery? — 
Yes. 

16767.  How  much  would  they  be  able  to  send  you? — 
I  don't  exactly  know — about  two  gallons  to  the  cow 
per  day. 

16768.  Do  you  happen  to  have  in  your  books  at  the 
present  time  any  labourer  who  keeps  a  cow  on  his 
acre,  and  who  is  sending  you  a  couple  of  gallons  of 
milk  per  day? — Yes,  we  have. 

16769.  At  the  present  time?— Yes. 

16770.  Do  you  think  he  keeps  any  milk  for  his 
family? — I  don't  inquire  into  that.    I  suppose  he  does. 

16771.  And  does  he  go  on  selling  you  the  milk  for 
the  nine  months? — Yes. 

16772.  Dr.  Moorhead. — Two  gallons  per  day? — Not 
necessarily.    It  varies. 
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16773.  Mr.  Campuell. — What  is  the  smallest  quantity 
that  a  man  would  bring  you  in  ? — A  gallon ;  sometimes 
we  get  half  a  gallon. 

10774.  There  are  small  suppliers  of  that  kind? — Yes. 

1677<5.  Are  there  many  small  men  doing  that?-- No, 
there  are  not  many  coming  to  our  cieamery;  two  or 
three  probably. 

16776.  But  you  are  aware  of  that  being  done 
generally  throughout  the  county — small  men  bringing 
milk  to  the  creameries? — Yes. 

16777.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  encouraging  the 
giving  of  cows  to  each  of  the  Union  cottage  holders ?--- 
Not  to  each.  I  would  be  in  favour  of  giving  cows  on 
the  hire  purchase  system,  and  making  it  a  condition 
that  they  would  sell  milk  to  their  neighbours. 

16778.  And  not  to  the  creameries? — Yes. 

16779.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  get 
three  men  to  join  together  and  keep  the  cow  for  their 
families? — No. 

16780.  Why?— They  won't  agree. 

16781.  You  do  not  think  that  is  practicable? — No. 

16782.  You  are  in  favour  of  the  creameries  taking 
up  the  business  of  supplying  milk  to  labourers  and 
others  needing  it? — Yes. 

16783.  And  you  see  no  objection  to  that  from  your 
point  of  view? — No. 

16784.  If  you  can  get  money? — Yes,  that  is  my  idea. 

16785.  What  radius  do  you  collect  milk  from? — 
About  two  miles. 

16786.  So  that  some  of  these  labourers  would  have 
to  come  two  miles  for  the  milk? — Y'es. 

16787.  Unless  you  devised  a  system  of  sending  it 
back  to  them? — That  is  so. 

16788.  But  it  does  not  seem  a  very  reasonable  pro- 
posal that  the  milk  should  be  taken  in  two  miles  and 
then  taken  back  two  miles  again  to  the  labourer? — No. 

16789.  Would  it  not  be  far  better  if  the  labourer 
could  go  to  the  farmer  for  it? — Yes,  very  much,  but 
the  farmers  won't  sell  it,  as  a  rule. 

16790.  Having  reconsidered  this  question,  are  you 
positive  now  that  the  sale  of  new  milk  by  the 
creameries  would  meet  this  difficulty  that  we  are  here 
inquiring  into? — I  believe  it  would,  if  the  creameries 
could  be  assured  of  getting  the  price  of  the  milk. 

16791.  This  is  a  very  serious  question.  It  is  one 
of  the  proposed  methods  of  getting  over  the  difficulty, 
to  get  the  creameries  to  sell  new  milk,  and  you, 
having  considered  the  matter  fully,  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  that  is  the  recommendation  that  you 
would  put  forward? — I  believe  it  is  possible. 

16792.  And  to  solve  the  whole  difficulty  ?— Yes. 

16793.  You  see  no  difficulty  at  all?— Y'es,  but  no 
insurmountable  difficulty. 

16794.  What  are  these  diffieiiltii^s? — The  ])rocuring 
of  a  suitable  person  to  take  charge  of  the  department. 

16795.  In  your  own  creamery? — Yes. 

16796.  That  would  not  be  a  great  difficulty  ?— That 
would  be  one  difficulty.  Another  difficulty  would  be 
to  get  the  money  for  the  milk. 

16797.  That  is  a  difficulty ?— Yes ;  and  another  would 
be  dealing  with  the  milk  that  was  not  delivered. 

16798.  Would  not  there  be  a  great  difficulty  and 
delay  in  the  carts  stopping  at  the  roadside  and  in  the 
bye-lanes  and  side-roads  giving  out  milk  to  their 
neighbours? — There  would. 

16799.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  work?— I  don't 
think  it  would  work  very  satisfactorily. 

16800.  You  don't  think  the  scheme  is  a  very  satis- 
factory one? — Not  as  a  whole. 

16801.  It  does  not  stand  investigation,  I  am  afraid. 
You  say  that  one  of  the  methods  that  you  would  recom- 
mend for  the  improvement  of  the  cleansing  of  the  milk 
is  to  appoint  an  inspector.  Who  could  be  a  better 
inspector  of  your  own  milk  than  yourself? — We  do 
all  we  can  to  try  and  keep  the  milk  clean. 

16802.  What  more  can  an  inspector  do? — He  would 
have  power  to  institute  proceedings. 

16803.  Would  you  give  him  power  to  prosecute? — I 
would. 

16804.  Do  you  think  he  could  get  it  if  he  tried? — I 
think  he  would. 

16805.  Is  your  Creamery  JIanagers'  Association 
prepared  to  recommend  that  the  Department  should 
have  power  to  prosecute  for  dirty  milk  in  your 
creamery? — I  think  the  creameries  would  welcome  it. 

16806.  Mr.  O'Brien.— Following  up  the  question  of 
Professor  Campbell  about  prosecuting  for  dirty  milk, 
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you  have  no  power  at  present  to  deal  with  a  farmer 
who  sends  in  dirty  milk,  beyond  refusing  to  take  his 
milk?— No. 

16807.  There  is  no  fine  instituted?— No. 

16808.  You  cannot  deduct  anything  from  his  monthly 
cheque? — No.    It  is  not  generally  done. 

10809.  You  contend  the  inspector  would  be  able  to 
prosecute  if  he  found  dirty  milk,  or  if  you  reported  it 
to  him  he  would  be  bound  to  go  to  the  man's  farm 
and  see  the  condition  in  which  the  milk  was  being 
produced  ? — Yes. 

16810.  He  has  that  power  at  present,  of  coiu'se? — 
Yes. 

10811.  Under   the  Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order? — 
Yes. 

16812.  But  you  think  it  is  not  very  much  exercised? 
— I  think  it  is  very  little  exercised. 

10813.  Who  does  this  inspection  with  you? — It  has 
not  been  done  at  all  yet,  I  think. 

10814.  The  farmers'  byres  or  cow-houses  have 
not  to  your  knowledge  been  systematically  inspected 
by  anybody? — I  have  no  knowledge  of  their  having 
been  inspected  yet.  In  our  locality  there  was  a 
dispute  between  the  Local  Government  Board  and  the 
District  Council,  and  it  was  only  quite  recently,  I 
believe,  that  anything  has  been  done. 

16815.  Mr.  Wilson. — Have  you  not  got  the  most 
powerful  of  all  weapons  in  your  own  hands  by  refusing 
to  receive  milk  that  is  dirty? — Yes,  but  it  will  go  some- 
where else  and  be  taken. 

16816.  Mr.  O'Brien. — In  your  district  there  are  so 
many  creameries  that  if  you  refuse  milk  some  other 
creamery  will  take  it? — Yes,  that  is  our  difficulty. 

16817.  Yours  is  not  a  co-operative  creamery? — No. 

16818.  Are  there  any  of  these  creameries  near  you 
who  take  milk  for  condensing  purposes.  Have  Cleeve's 
a  depot  near  you? — Yes. 

16819.  And  if  you  refuse  to  receive  milk  because  it 
was  dirty,  it  runs  the  risk  of  being  bought  by  Cleeve's, 
or  by  some  co-operative  creamery? — Yes,  it  is  quite 
possible,  and  that  has  been  done  in  many  cases. 

16820.  You  know  yourself  that  milk  that  you  refused 
was  taken  up  to  the  next  creamery  and  bought  there? — 
Yes,  I  know  cases  of  that. 

16821.  It  is  quite  common,  I  think,  in  some  parts? — 
Yes. 

16822.  Do  the  farmers  sending  in  milk  about  here 
use  cloths  for  the  tops  of  the  tankards? — Yes. 

16823.  Are  they  clean? — Sometimes. 

16824.  Would  you  reject  milk  that  was  sent  in  with 
dirty  cloths  on  the  tops — I  mean  obviously  dirty? — If 
they  were  extremely  dirty  we  would,  but  that  means 
losing  a  supplier  altogether. 

16825.  That  is  worse  than  refusing  the  milk? — Yes, 

16826.  You  don't  refuse  milk  because  it  is  sent  with 
a  cloth  to  tighten  the  lid? — No;  we  would  like  to  do  it. 

16827.  I  thought  that  in  certain  districts  no  cloth 
was  allowed  to  be  used  at  all,  because  of  the  difficulty 
of  having  clean  cloths,  but  that  is  not  so  in  your 
creamery  ? — No. 

16828.  Do  they  send  to  all  the  creameries  in  your 
district  with  cloths? — Yes. 

16829.  Mr.  W'ilson. — Has  it  ever  been  attempted  in 
an  area  where  there  were  two  or  three  of  these  com- 
peting creameries  that  the  managers  should  act  on  a 
common  policy  with  regard  to  dirty  milk? — It  has 
been  attempted  on  various  occasions,  but  still  there  are 
all  kinds  of  disputes  about  certain  customers. 

16830.  You  don't  think  that  is  a  practical  method? — 
It  has  not  worked. 

16831.  Mr.  O'Brien. — -You  say  that  in  your  district 
a  great  many  of  the  cows  are  out  on  winterages  in  the 
winter  and  not  housed  at  all? — That  is  so. 

16832.  That  is  when  they  are  dry  on  the  place? — 
They  ara  out  all  the  time. 

16833.  Do  you  know  at  all  if  these  cows,  or  any 
cows,  in  your  district  suffer  from  tuberculosis? — I  don't 
know.    I  have  no  means  of  knowing. 

16834.  You  have  not  heard  of  farmers  having  to 
destroy  a  cow  having  tuberculosis? — No.  I  heard  of 
cows  getting  delicate,  and  they  constantly  sell  them 
off. 

16835.  Do  they  allow  the  cows  to  calve  out  of  doors, 
or  are  they  brought  in? — Sometimes  they  calve  in,  and 
sometimes  they   calve  outside. 

16836.  Do  they  keep  the  calves? — Some  are  sold  and 
some  are  kept. 
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16837.  Is  there  much  mortality  amongst  the  calves? 
— Very  little  amongst  the  calves  that  are  sold,  I  find, 
but  there  is  a  pretty  large  mortality  amongst  the  cattle 
that  have  been  bred  at  home. 

16838.  That  is  from  bad  treatment? — I  don't  know. 
We  have  not  found  out  what  the  cause  was. 

16839.  These  cows  that  are  used  to  the  open  air  so 
much  should  be  free  from  tuberculosis.  You  have  not 
heard  of  many  of  these  "  piners  "? — No. 

16840.  I  suppose  no  one  ever  tests  cows  with  a 
tuberculin  test  in  your  district? — I  have  not  heard  of 
any  test  being  applied  in  that  way. 

16841.  You  say  there  is  practically  no  winter 
dairying  in  your  district? — Yes. 

16842.  When  a  cow  misses,  is  she  sold  and  bought 
by  the  labourers  because  she  won't  be  in  calf  for  the 
next  year,  and  bought  for  the  milk  of  the  season,  and 
then  sold  in  the  spring? — No;  I  don't  know  of  any  such 
case. 

16843.  The  labourers  don't  go  in  for  that? — No. 

-  16844.  It  seems  to  be  a  regular  system  in  some  parts 
of  the  country? — They  don't  do  that  in  our  district. 

16845.  Is  it  the  wages  that  prevent  them  trom  taking 
up  winter  dairying,  or  is  it  that  the  farmers  won't  be 
bothered  with  it? — I  think  it  is  because  they  won't 
take  the  trouble  to  make  a  change,  or  that  they  don't 
see  their  way  to  do  so 

16846.  Is  there  much  tillage  in  your  district? — Verv 
little. 

16847.  No  green  crops  grown  for  winter  dairying? — 
It  is  very  little.  There  is  a  little  increase  within  the 
last  few  years. 

16848.  That  is  the  result  of  the  agricultural 
inspector's  work? — Yes;  it  would  be  largely  attributable 
to  that. 

16849.  How  is  the  milking  done  in  your  district — 
by  men  or  women? — By  women,  and  also  by  men. 

16850.  Not  by  the  farmers'  wives  and  daughters? — 
By  the  smaller  farmers'  wives  and  daughters. 

16851.  Yours  is  a  district  of  fairly  large  dairy 
farmers? — Yes. 

16852.  Men  with  twenty  to  thirty  cows?— Yes:  that 
is  the  average. 

16863.  Do  they  usually  employ  hired  labour  for  the 
milking  season? — Yes. 

16854.  Girls  from  Kerrv? — Yes,  and  from  West  Cork. 

16855.  That  goes  on  still?— Yes. 

16856.  And  the  servants  go  away  at  Christmas? — 
Yes. 

16857.  And  are  re-hired  for  the  next  May?— Thev 
are  re-hired  in  the  middle  of  March. 

16858.  Do  you  sell  cream  at  all?— Very  little. 

16859.  It  is  not  a  regular  business  with  you  to  send 
cream  over  to  London,  or  anything  of  that  sort? — No. 

16860.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  licensing  rather 
than  registering  milk  producers.  At  present  anyone 
who  sells  milk  to  your  creamery  is  supposed  to  be 
registered? — ^Yes. 

16861.  Would  you  think  it  more  advisable  that  thev 
should  be  licensed ;  that  is  to  say,  a  licence  given  only 
if  the  conditions  of  the  premises  are  suitable,  and 
liable  to  be  withdrawn  if  the  conditions  are  not 
observed.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  tend  to  an 
improvement  of  the  byres,  and  the  conditions  under 
which  milk  is  produced?— I  don't  know  much  about  it, 
but  it  does  not  seem  that  registration  is  much  good. 

16862.  It  is  practically  a  dead  letter  with  you? — Yes. 

16863.  They  are  all  registered,  I  suppose?— I  believe 
they  are  all  registered. 

16864.  Mr.  Wilson. — Some  time  ago  in  the  earlier 
sittings  of  the  Commission,  reference  was  made  to  a 
letter  which  appeared  in  the  Irish  Times  from  Lord 
Ashtown,  on  the  subject  of  the  rearing  of  young  stock, 

.  and  he  used  the  phrase  that  he  had  ceased  to  buy 
breeding  stock  in  the  creamery  district.  Was  the 
attention  of  your  Society  called  to  that  letter,  or  to 
any  controversy  that  arose  out  of  it? — No. 

16865.  Do  you  know  what  Lord  Ashtown  meant  in 
his  letter?— I  did  not  read  the  letter.  I  do  not 
remember  seeing  anything  about  it. 

16866.  I  suppose  yours  is  essentially  a  creamery  dis- 
trict?— Yes. 

16867.  Is  there  any  warrant  for  the  suggestion  that 
a  stock-rearer  would  find  a  deterioration  in  the  quality 
of  the  cattle  there?— There  is,  perhaps,  a  little. 

16868.  So  much  so  as  to  make  him  cease  buyina 
animals  in  these  areas?— I  know  a  great  number  ol 
people  come  to  our  locality  for  animals,  because  they 
are  better  than  thev  can  get  elsewhere 


16869.  It  is  not  the  case  that  people  raising  stock 
have  ceased  to  come  to  your  district  to  buy  stores? — • 
No.  They  come  to  our  district  almost  in  preference 
to  any  other. 

16870.  Dr.  Moorhead. — That  is  to  buy  cattle  for 
milk  purposes? — Young  stock  for  selling  afterwards  for 
milk  purposes. 

16871.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Would  you  ascribe  the 
mortality  amongst  the  calves  at  all  to  the  use  of 
separated  milk? — No.  It  is  not  due  to  that.  Some  of 
the  calves  arrive  diseased. 

16872.  Is  there  much  white  scour? — There  is  very 
little. 

16873.  Do  many  of  these  calves  die  within  a  few 
hours  of  birth? — Yes,  a  fair  proportion  of  them  do. 

16874.  Only  the  healthier  calves  then  are  .sold? — • 
Some  die  later  of  lung  disease,  and  some  of  liver  disease 
of  some  kind,  I  hear  the  farmers  say. 

16875.  Mr.  Wilson.— To  what  do  you  attribute  that? 
— I  believe  it  is  due  to  unhealthy  cattle  generally. 

16876.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  unhealthy 
cattle? — To  in-breeding,  I  daresay. 

16877.  Dr.  Moorhead. — Has  the  treatment  of  the 
dam  anything  to  do  with  it? — I  think  myself  that  the 
cows  should  be  sheltered  from  the  weather  while  they 
are  carrying  their  calves. 

16878.  Where  do  you  get  vour  water  supply  from? — 
A  well. 

16879.  Is  that  well  on  your  own  premises? — It  is. 

16880.  Has  the  water  of  it  ever  been  tested? — It 
was  not  examined  lately. 

16881.  It  has  never  been  examined? — Yes,  at  the 
beginning  when  we  were  sinking  the  well,  but  not 
since  then. 

16882.  How  deep  is  that  well? — Forty-two  feet. 

16883.  The  Chairman. — How  is  your  price  fixed  for 
milk? — On  the  butter  fat  system. 

16884.  How  do  you  determine  what  the  price  to  be 
paid  is,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  yours  is  a  proprietary 
creamery?  Is  it  in  competition  with  other  trading 
creameries  in  the  district? — Yes. 

16885.  And  your  price  is  based  on  what  they  pay? — 
Not  necessarily,  but  on  what  we  can  afford  to  pay  after 
paying  the  expense. 

16886.  Have  you  ever  lost  a  supply  from  a  Certain 
farm  because  you  were  not  paying  as  high  a  price  as 
the  co-operative  creamery? — Yes;  we  have  several  times 
lost  and  gained  suppliers  for  that  reason. 

16887.  It  fluctuates?— Yes. 

16888.  You  sometimes  are  able  to  pay  more  than 
the  co-operative  creameries  and  sometimes  less? — Yes; 
that  happens.  It  does  not  always  happen  that  every 
creamery  is  paying  exactly  the  same  price. 

16889.  Do  you  employ  male  or  female  labour  in  your 
creamery  for  making  butter? — We  employ  females  for 
butter-making. 

16890.  Do  you  do  any  trade  in  London? — We  do  a 
large  trade  in  butter. 

16891.  Do  you  send  any  milk  or  cream  to  London? 
— We  do  in  the  winter-time. 

16892.  Only  in  the  winter  season? — Yes,  from 
October  to  March. 

16893.  Do  you  send  untreated  milk  to  London,  or  is 
it  pasteurised? — It  is  pasteurised. 

16894.  And  cooled?— Yes. 

16895.  Have  you  made  any  provision  for  dealing 
with  the  sewage  from  your  creamery? — Our  sewage  goes 
into  the  town  sewage  system,  and  there  is  no  com- 
plaint. 

16896.  You  are  located  in  such  a  position  that  you 
are  able  to  connect  with  the  town  system? — Yes. 

16897.  Mr.  Wilson. — Have  you  noticed  any  change 
in  the  volume  of  the  Irish  demand  for  the  butter  output 
from  your  creamery? — No;  I  have  not. 

16898.  Y'^ou  are  not  selling  more  butter  to  Irish 
consumers  than  you  were,  say,  ten  years  ago? — No, 
we  are  not  selling  any  more  than  we  used  to  do. 

16899.  Mr.  O'Brien.— Do  yju  sell  butter  to  the 
farmers  who  supply  you  with  milk? — Yes. 

16900.  Has  that'  increased  at  all?— It  has  steadily 
increased. 

16901.  Mr.  Wilson. — That  is  part  of  the  increased 
demand  I  was  asking  you  about? — I  thought  you 
meant  the  Irish  towns  and  cities.  I  did  not  consider 
the  farmers. 

16902.  They  are  Irish  people  surely?— The  local 
demand  for  butter  is  gradually  growing' 

16903.  Mr.  Campbell. — Has'  the  number  of  persons 
who  make  butter  at  home  decreased  in  late  years. 
You  told  us,  I  know,  that  you  had  only  one  home- 
butter  maker  now  in  your  district.    Is  it;  many  years 
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hiince  the  farmers  gave  up  home-butter  making  in  your 
district? — The  great  bulk  of  them  have  given  it  up  for 
twenty  years. 

16904.  I  don't  want  to  ask  you  any  personal  question 
about  your  business,  and  you  need  not  answer  unless 
you  like — is  the  quantity  of  milk  you  are  dealing  with  ( 
going  up? — No;  the  quantity  is  not  going  up. 

16905.  Looking  over  your  books  for  some  years,  you 
say  that  the  quantity  of  milk  you  are  dealing  with 
has  decreased? — I  would  say  that  the  quantity  of  milk 
produced  by  the  cows  has  decreased. 

16906.  I  was  talking  about  the  quantity  of  milk  dealt 
with  by  your  creamery? — That  has  not  decreased. 

16907.  Has  it  rather  increased? — It  would  be  about 
the  same. 

16908.  How  long  has  it  been  constant? — It  fluctuates. 

16909.  Take  an  average.    Would  you  say  you  are 
getting  as  much  milk  now  as  you  were  ten  years  ago?  ; 
— Not  quite  so  much. 
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16910.  The  quantity  you  are  dealing  with  is  less? — 
Yes,  about  ten  per  cent,  reduction  in  ten  years. 

16911.  And  you  have  not  increased  the  number  of 
your  patrons? — No.     They  are  about  the  same. 

16912.  Do  you  make  any  cheese  at  all? — I  did  make 
cheese. 

16913.  What  kind?— Cheddar. 

16914.  You  don't  make  it  now? — No. 

16915.  Was  it  a  success? — It  would  be  for  a  few 
months  of  the  year. 

16916.  What  is  the  percentage  of  fat  in  milk  in 
wmter? — It  would  vary  very  much.  From  four  to  five 
per  cent.,  and  sometimes  more. 

16917.  What  percentage  of  fat  would  be  in  the  milk 
that  yields  a  pound  of  butter  from  two  gallons? — I 
cannot  tell  you  that  offhand. 

16918.  You  told  us  that  you  could  get  a  pound  of 
butter  from  two  gallons  of  milk? — Yes;  I  cannot  tell 
you  the  percentage  of  butter  fat  in  that  straight  off. 

The  Chairman. — Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Bennett. 


Mr.  W.  CcsACK  examined. 


16919.  The  Chairman.  -You  are  manager  of  a 
creamery  at  Barrington's  Bridge,  County  Limerick? — 
At  Abington. 

16920.  Is  that  a  proprietary  creamery? — No;  it  is  a 
co-operative.    It  belongs  to  the  farmers. 

16921.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  your  district  among 
the  poorer  classes  in  securing  a  milk  supply  at  any 
season  of  the  year? — I  should  say  there  is  not.  Perhaps 
there  would  be  in  .Tanuary  and  February  in  this  way. 
When  there  is  a  sufficient  quantity  of  milk  in  the 
district  to  more  than  supply  the  home  consumption, 
then  it  might  not  be  convenient  to  some  people.  For 
instance,  last  January  we  received  five  thousand  gallons 
of  milk,  and  we  made  most  of  that  into  butter.  To 
anybody  who  applied  to  us  for  new  milk  we  sold  it. 
In  February  we  received  about  four  thousands  gallons. 
Most  of  that  was  made  into  butter  also,  and  any  demand 
that  we  had  for  new  milk  we  supplied  it  at  the  rate 
of  eightpence  a  gallon. 

16922.  Has  that  always  been  the  custom  at  your 
creamery  ? — Yes. 

16923.  How  long  have  you  been  in  control  of  it? — 
Six  years. 

16924.  And  the  custom  prevailed  previous  to  your 
time,  of  selling  milk  to  anyone  that  made  application? — 
I  understand  the  system  was  the  same  before  I  came 
there. 

16925.  Do  you  know  what  quantity  of  milk  would  be 
sold  per  day  in  small  quantities? — At  present  we  sell 
none  at  all. 

16926.  There  is  no  demand? — There  is  no  demand. 
Some  of  the  working-classes  might  have  a  cow  and 
others  a  goat,  and  now  they  have  plenty  of  milk,  but 
later  on,  in  the  winter  months,  there  is  some  demt.nd 
foi  new  milk. 

16927.  In  what  quantities  do  you  sell — anything  that 
is  asked  for? — Yes;  from  a  pint  up. 

16928.  A  pint  is  the  smallest  quantity? — We  would 
sell  any  quantity,  but,  of  course,  no  one  looks  for  less 
than  a  pint. 

16929.  From  what  distance  would  the  labourers 
come  or  send  messengers  to  your  creamery? — A  r.dle, 
and  some  people  who  were  not  able  to  come  would 
send  their  cans  by  the  farmers'  messengers,  and  those 
people  would  bring  the  milk  back  to  them. 

16930.  Have  the  farmers  ever  objected  to  bring  back 
the  milk  cans  to  a  house  they  would  pass  on  the  road 
going  home? — I  don't  think  so.    I  never  heard  of  it. 

16931.  Could  that  be  developed  more  and  more  from 
your  ci-eamery  to  meet  the  scarcity  in  districts  instead 
of  the  service  by  messenger? — Well,  except  for  two 
months  I  cannot  say  that  there  is  any  scarcity,  or  any 
difficulty  in  getting  milk,  and  then  in  the  winter  we 
only  work  a  few  days  in  the  week,  and  that  milk  would 
not  be  suitable. 

16932.  The  difficulty  would  ne  the  irregularity  of 
the  working  in  the  winter  season,  because  the  supply 
is  not  sufficient  to  keep  the  creamery  going  every  day 
of  the  week? — Yes. 

16933.  And  the  supply  would  only  come  in  every 
alternate  day? — Yes.  It  would  not  pay  a  creamery's 
expenses  to  receive  every  day  in  winter. 

16934.  The  thing  I  wanted  to  know  was  this— how 
far  the  services  of  the  earts  conveying  milk  to  your 


creamery  might  be  availed  of  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
tributing milk  in  districts  three  or  four  miles  from 
the  creamery.  In  the  winter  season  the  carts  would 
only  come  in  three  days  of  the  week? — Yes. 

16935.  Consequently,  they  would  be  available  as 
distributing  agents  for  only  three  days  of  the  week? — 
That  is  so. 

16936.  If  the  demand  existed  in  the  summer  time, 
when  the  carts  were  going  daily  to  the  creameries, 
there  would  be  no  difficulty? — No. 

16937.  And  that  is  the  time  there  is  no  demand?— 
Yes. 

16938.  Y'ou  have  no  applicants  at  all  for  milk 
in  the  summer  time? — We  may  occasionally,  but  very 
few;  but  I  noticed  for  the  last  week  there  was  nobody 
coming  in  for  new  milk. 

16939.  Does  it  interfere  with  the  management  of 
the  creamery  to  any  appreciable  extent  to  sell  milk  in 
small  quantities  like  that? — At  present  it  does  not. 
The  trouble  is  very  little. 

16940.  Not  worth  talking  of? — 1  would  not  speak 
about  it. 

16941.  If  the  demand  was  increased,  would  it  inter- 
fere with  the  management  of  the  creamery? — Of 
course,,  if  you  had  an  increased  number  of  people 
looking  for  milk,  then  one  person  would  be  taken  up 
for  a  certain  time  attending  to  them. 

16942.  What  number  of  applicants  would  you  have 
for  milk  at  the  time  when  the  demand  was  greatest — 
would  you  have  twenty? — Not  quite  twenty.  About 
sixteen  or  so. 

16943.  Even  those  who  live  within,  say,  half  a 
mile  of  the  creamery,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year 
they  don't  make  any  applications  for  milk  at  all?— No. 

16944.  How  do  the  occupants  of  labourers'  cottages 
get  their  supply?— Most  of  them  have  goats  at  the 
present  time.  The  goats  give  them  a  sufficient  supply. 
Some-  of  them  would  have  a  cow. 

16945.  Is  the  number  keeping  cows  increasing? — I 
would  not  say  that  it  is.    In  my  district  it  is  not. 

16946.  How  many  occupants  of  cottages  in  a  radius 
of  two  or  three  miles  around  your  creamery  would  keep 
cows— would  there  be  ten  or  fifteen? — There  would  not 
be  ten  within  that  radius. 

16947.  Have  you  any  reason  to  complain  of  the 
condition  in  which  milk  is  delivered  to  your  creamery 
in  regard  to  cleanliness?— There  are  odd  cases  where 
we  require  to  keep  a  close  eye  on  that,  but  in  general 
we  get  the  milk  in  a  clean  condition. 

16948.  There  are  certain  suppliers  to  your  creamery 
that  you  recognise  as  being  careless  in  their  habits?— 
Yes. 

16949.  And  you  exercise  special  supervision  over  the 
supply  coming  from  these  farmers?— Yes.  Of  course, 
we  inspect  all  the  milk  we  receive  as  it  comes  in  every 
morning. 

16950.  But  you  pay  special  attention  to  milk  from 
a  farmer  where  you  think  the  habits  are  careless?- ■  Yes. 

16951.  Have  you  ever  refused  to  accept  the  supply 

owing  to  the  condition  in  which  it  was  presented?  

No.  I  foi.ud  that  calling  their  attention  to  it,  and 
pointing  out  what  they  might  do  to  improve  their  milk 
had  an  effect. 

16952.  On  correcting  carelessness? — Yes. 
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16953.  Do  you  send  a  written  protest  uith  the 
person  in  charge  of  the  cart,  to  be  handed  to  the 
proprietor,  or  is  it  a  verbal  instruction? — Their 
attention  would  sometimes  be  called  to  it  in  a  remark 
on  their  card,  and  the  owners  in  a  great  many  cases 
come  themselves  with  the  milk. 

16954.  So  you  have  an  opportunity  of  remonstrating 
with  them  personally? — Yes. 

16955.  They  don't  resent  any  complaint  of  that  kind, 
do  they? — No;  they  don't  when  you  point  out  to  them 
that  it  is  only  reasonable. 

16956.  Do  you  make  any  provision  for  the  cleansing 
of  the  milk  vessels  at  the  creamery? — No,  we  don't. 
I  mean,  we  don't  scald  them  ourselves. 

16957.  You  don't  steam  the  cans? — No;  we  don't. 

16958.  Do  the  farmers  all  take  the  separated  milk 
home  in  the  same  cans? — Yes,  they  do. 

16959.  Do  you  do  any  trade  in  the  sale  of  separated 
milk? — Yes. 

16960.  For  what  purpose  and  to  whom? — To  local 
labourers  and  anybody  who  comes  for  it;  because  some 
of  the  farmers  might  not  take  all  their  percentage  of 
skim  milk  back,  and  we  have  to  make  sale  of  it  as  best 
we  can. 

16961.  Mr.  O'BiiJEN. — Do  they  give  to  the  creamery 
the  separated  milk  that  they  don't  want? — They  take 
what  they  require  and  leave  what  they  have  no  use  for. 

16962.  Do  you  pay  them  extra  for  that? — Yes.  Some 
people  would  not  take  their  quantity,  and  others  would 
take  more  than  their  quantity. 

16963.  Mr.  Campbell.— And  pay  for  it?— Yes. 

16964.  Mr.  O'Brien. — How  much? — The  price  varies 
from  one  penny  to  perhaps  5/8ths  of  a  penny  a  gallon 
in  the  month  of  June.  The  price  will  be  regulated  by 
the  supply  and  demand. 

16965.  You  pay  the  supplier  for  the  butter  fat  of  his 
milk,  and  you  pay  him  also  for  such  separated  milk  as 
he  does  not  want? — Quite  so. 

16966.  The  Chairman. — For  what  purpose  vv'ould  the 
separated  milk  be  purchased;  is  it  for  domestic  use, 
or  for  the  feeding  of  calves  and  pigs? — For  domestic 
use,  and  also  for  the  feeding  of  pigs  and  calves,  of 
course. 

16967.  Do  the  working-classes  buy  it  to  give  it  to 
children? — I  don't  know. 

16968.  Would  the  occupants  of  labourers'  cottages 
ever  send  for  a  gallon  of  separated  milk? — Yes,  they 
usually  do,  in  fact. 

16969.  Would  they  send  for  that  milk  at  a  period 
when  they  would  be  buying  whole  milk? — Yes. 

16970.  So  that  there  is  a  trade  and  sale  for  separated 
milk  at  the  period  when  the  domestic  supply  would  be 
met  by  the  cow  or  the  goat? — There  is  a  constant 
sale  for  skim  milk  all  through  the  year. 

16971.  You  don't  know  whether  it  is  used  for  baking 
purposes  or  cooking  purposes,  or  given  to  children  tc 
drink? — I  am  sure  it  is  used  for  baking. 

16972.  Is  there  a  prejudice  against  the  use  of  it  for 
drinking  purposes  in  your  district? — People  understand 
that  it  is  not  as  good  as  the  skim  milk  under  the  old 
system. 

16973.  But  have  they  any  objection  to  it  as  a  possible 
source  of  disease? — I  don't  think  so.  Everybody 
coming  to  the  creamery  knows  that  the  creamery,  and 
everything  in  it,  is  kept  scrupulously  clean,  and  that 
the  skim  milk  is  all  right. 

16974.  In  what  rural  district  is  your  creamery 
situated? — In  Limerick  No.  1. 

16975.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  any  inspection 
is  made  by  an  officer  appointed  by  the  Rural  Council 
there  of  dairies  supplying  milk  to  your  creamery? — I 
know  they  have  appointed  a  veterinary  surgeon  and 
an  assistant.  They  may  have  been  aroimd,  but  I  have 
not  met  them. 

16976.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  ■ 
the  Local  Government  Board  should  make  provision 
for  an  inspection  of  the  cow-byres,  and  the  conditions 
under  which  the  milk  is  produced? — I  think  so. 

16977.  Would  it  not  be  helpful  to  the  creamery 
industry  if  an  effort  was  made  to  ensure  that  the  milk 
which  is  supplied  to  them  was  treated  with  care 
and  intelligence,  and  a  desire  to  keep  it  free  from  all 
taint? — Certainly. 

16978.  Does  the  absence  of  this  supervision  tend  to 
endanger  the  creamery  industry  regarding  its 
market  for  butter? — No;"  it  is  not  affected  in  my 
district,  but  I  have  heard  that  the  application  of  the 
Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order  to  people  sending  milk 


to  the  creamerj',  and  not  to  people  making  butter  at 
home,  is  against  the  creamery  system,  but  that  does 
not  apply  to  my  district. 

16979.  Are  there  any  manufacturers  of  home-made 
butter  in  your  district? — Only  one,  and  I  hear  that  he 
intends  giving  it  up. 

16980.  Is  he  a  small  or  a  large  farmer? — A  small 
farmer.  • 

16981.  Do  you  think  that  the  farmers  deprive  their 
own  children  of  an  adequate  supply  of  milk,  because 
of  their  desire  to  run  up  their  creamery  cheque? — Well, 
I  am  afraid  there  may  be  something  in  that,  but  my 
idea  is  that  the  consumption  of  milk  has  decreased 
entirely  for  years. 

16982.  What  other  cause  would  you  attribute  the 
scarcity  of  milk  to? — Using  tea  to  such  an  extent. 

16983.  A  vitiated  taste  on  the  part  of  the  working, 
classes? — Quite  so. 

16984.  And  if  children  were  trained  to  the  use  of 
milk  don't  you  think  that  they  would  acquire  a  taste 
for  the  use  of  it,  and  is  it  not  a  suitable  food  for  them? 
— Of  course,  it  would  be  better  if  they  were  trained  to 
taking  milk  instead  of  tea,  but  then  tea  is  much 
pleasanter  to  the  taste — at  least  it  would  be,  I  think, 
than  milk. 

16985.  It  depends  on  the  taste  altogether? — Yes. 

16986.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  drastic  condition 
that  the  creameries  should  be  subjected  to  inspection? — 
I  don't  think  any  creamery  proprietor  would  have  any 
objection  to  inspection. 

16987.  And  you  think  there  should  be  supervision 
over  the  management  of  the  creameries? — There  is  no 
manager,  or  creamery  committee,  or  proprietor  who 
could  have  any  reasonable  objection  to  that.  I  don't 
see  why  creameries  should  not  be  subjected  to  super- 
vision as  well  as  the  milk  suppliers. 

16988.  Are  the  cows  in  your  district  kept  in  byres  in 
the  winter,  or  are  they  kept  in  the  open? — They  are 
kept  in  byres. 

16989.  The  custom  is  different  from  what  it  is  in 
another  district  in  the  county,  where  the  cows  are  kept 
in  the  open? — They  are  kept  in  the  houses. 

16990.  From  Christmas  to  March?— Yes;  from 
Christmas  or  January.  They  vary  according  to  the 
district  and  the  class  of  land  the  people  have.  Of 
course,  they  are  let  out  in  the  middle  of  the  day  at  all 
periods. 

16991.  Is  there  any  winter  dairying  carried  on  in 
your  district? — Very  little. 

16992.  What  quantity  of  milk  would  you  handle  in 
January  and  February? — About  5,000  gallons  in 
January  and  about  4,000  gallons  in  February:  that 
would  be  only  a  little  more  for  the  whole  month  of 
January  than  we  receive  for  one  day  in  June.  We 
receive  in  June  4,300  gallons  in  one  day. 

16993.  Ha  ve  you  made  any  comparison  between  the 
gross  receipts  of  milk  from  a  given  farm  last  year  com- 
pared with  five  years  ago?— No;  I  have  not  made  that 
comparison. 

16994.  Do  you  think  your  milk  supply  is  increasing 
or  diminishing?— It  is  increasing,  but  that  is  due  to 
an  increased  number  of  suppliers. 

16995.  Do  you  think  that  the  yield  of  the  cow  is 
increasing? — I  am  afraid  not. 

16996.  But  you  have  made  no  comparison  to  enable 
you  to  determine  exactly  whether  the  milk  sent  in 
from  a  given  number  of  cows  from  certain  farms,  say, 
in  1908,  as  compared  with  last  year,  is  greater  or  less? 
— No;  I  did  not  make  that  comparison,  but  the  com- 
parison I  did  make  was  between  different  suppliers, 
and  I  found  that  while  the  average  from  a  number  of 
cows  from  one  supplier  would  be  perhaps  £8,  others 
go  to  £11  or  £12  per  cow. 

16997.  For  the  entire  season?— For  the  twelve 
months. 

16998.  With  regard  to  the  winter  supply,  is  it  greater 
or  less  than  it  was  five  years  ago? — Between  last  win- 
ter and  the  previous  winter  we  doubled  our  supply. 

16999.  During  last  winter  as  compared  with  the 
winter  before?— Yes.  Last  year  we  doubled  that  of 
the  previous  year.  A  small  p'art  of  that  would  be  due 
to  the  increased  nuniber  of  suppliers. 

17000.  Were  more  winter  calving  cows  kept,  or  was 
it  owing  to  the  cows  milking  for  a  longer  period? — I 
think  it  would  be  the  large  number  of  strippers,  but  I 
cannot  be  positive. 

17001.  Mr.  Campbell.— Have  you  not  remarked  this 
year  that  the  pastures  have  been  exceedingly  good? — 
They  are  at  present. 
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17002.  During  the  winter  mouths? — We  had  a  very 
mild  winter,  and  it  was  partly  due  to  that. 

17003.  Lady  Everard. — Are  you  aware  whether  all 
the  dairies  supplying  your  creamery  are  registered? — 
I  am  not  aware. 

1700-1.  They  are  obliged  to  do  so  according  to  law? — 
I  take  it  that  they  are,  but  I  cannot  say  positively 
whether  they  are  all  registered  or  not. 

17005.  Does  the  Inspector  under  the  Food  and  Drugs 
Act  take  samples  of  the  milk  that  is  brought  to  the 
creamery? — Not  at  the  creamery,  at  all  events. 

17006.  Because  if  dirty  milk  was  brought  to  your 
creamery  they  could  take  samples  of  it? — It  would  be 
a  great  help  to  the  manager  if  they  did. 

17007.  Are  there  many  goats  kept  in  your  neighbour- 
hood?— Yes;  a  good  number. 

17008.  What  breed  are  they? — -The  common  County 
Limerick  goat,  with  long  horns. 

17009.  We  had  evidence  yesterday  in  Ennis  of  a 
very  good  milking  strain  of  goat  in  Clare.  Do  you 
know  anything  about  it? — No. 

17010.  Do  you  pasteurise  your  milk? — We  don't  pas- 
teurise— we  heat  the  milk  to  130  degrees. 

17011.  Are  the  milk  cans  going  into  the  creamery 
kept  clean? — They  are;  but  occasionall.y  you  might  find 
one  that  is  not  properly  cleaned. 

17012.  Is  it  your  belief  that  the  milk  vessels  are 
cleaned  from  day  to  day? — I  would  say  that  there  is 
an  attempt  made,  but  it  is  only  an  attempt. 

17013.  You  have  got  no  means  of  cleaning  them  at 
the  creamery? — We  never  clean  them. 

17014.  Because  we  have  had  evidence  that  in  some 
creameries  they  have  a  plant  whereby  they  are  able  to 
scald  the  milk  cans? — That  could  be  done  at  any 
creamery. 

17015.  You  think  it  would  increase  the  cost? — It 
would  be  an  additional  cost. 

17016.  Dr.  MooEHEAD. — When  your  steam  is  up  it 
would  not  cost  very  much,  would  it? — It  is  not  the 
steam  exactly,  but  in  the  time,  that  the  cost  is.  For 
two  hours  it  would  take  up  one  man's  time. 

17017.  Lady  Everard. — The  cleaning  of  the  vessels 
at  the  creamery  would  ensure  that  the  milk  cans  were 
absolutely  clean,  at  least  once  in  twentv-four  hours? — 
Yes. 

17018.  Have  you  a  dairyman  or  dairymaid? — We 
have  both  in  our  creamery. 

17019.  How  much  milk  do  you  consider  it  takes  to 
make  1  lb.  of  butter? — It  varies.  I  can  tell  you  our 
average  exactly — 2.36  gallons  to  the  pound  for  the  twelve 
months.  At  the  present  time  it  would  be  2.65  gallons, 
perhaps. 

17020.  Dr.  MooRHEAD. — Is  2.36  gallons  your  average? 
— Yes :  and  in  the  month  of  November  it  would  go 
below  two  gallons — 1.75. 

17021.  Lady  Everard. — Do  you  find  your  separated 
milk  keeps?  We  had  evidence  in  other  places  that 
after  two  hours  it  was  absolutely  unusable? — It  would 
keep  for  a  day;  then  it  would  thicken,  and  at  that  time 
it  would  be  ripe,  I  think,  for  making  bread. 

17022.  Do  you  consider  that  separated  milk  is  a 
good  article  of  food? — No  doubt  about  it.  The  only 
difference  between  it  and  new  milk  is  that  the  fat  is 
extracted. 

17023.  Here  are  samples  lent  us  by  the  Munster 
Dairy  School  of  whole  milk  and  separated  milk,  and 
the  only  difierence,  as  you  say,  between  the  two  is 
that  the  fat  has  been  extracted  from  the  separated 
milk?— Yes. 

17024.  Mr.  Campbell. — You  keep  down  the  percent- 
age of  fat  in  separated  milk? — It  would  be  under  -05 
with  the  new  machinery. 

17025.  Professor  Mettam. — Do  more  people  go  to 
the  creamery  for  milk  in  the  winter  than  in  the  sum- 
mer?— Yes. 

17026.  _  That  is  because  they  get  it  from  the  farmers 
directly  in  the  summer? — Yes;  and  they  have  a  supply 
of  their  own. 

17027.  In  the  shape  of  goat's  milk?— Yes. 

17028.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  the  number  of  cattle 
in  your  district  has  increased  or  decreased? — I  believe 
the  farmers  are  keeping  more  dairy  cattle. 

17029.  Does  the  farmer  give  over  his  cattle  to  a 
dairyman?— We  have  only  two  cases  of  that  in  the 
whole  district. 

17030.  Where  the  dairymen  take  the  cattle  into  their 
possession  practically  for  a  certain  period  of  the  year 
and  use  them  as  milking  machines?— Yes ;  we  have 
two  cases  of  that. 


17031.  Mr.  Wilson. — You  look  on  it  as  a  sort  of 
disease  when  you  say  "  cases  "? — You  must  not  put  it 
that  way. 

17032.  Professor  Mettam. — Are  they  old  or  young 
cows  that  are  kept  in  your  neighbournood  ? — I  believe 
the  people  are  very  anxious  of  late,  sinc'^  the  system  of 
butter-fat  has  come  into  operation  in  creameries,  to 
keep  the  young  cows. 

17033.  Do  the  farmers  adopt  any  system  of  getting 
rid  of  the  unprofitable  cows? — No;  they  are  not  into 
that  yet. 

17034.  Within  what  radius  does  your  creamery  draw 
its  supply? — My  district  is  eight  miles  from  the  city. 
Of  course,  these  are  Irish  miles. 

17035.  Wli<at  radius  sends  milk  in  to  your  creamery? 
• — Two-and-a-half  miles. 

17036.  Dr.  iMoorhead. — How  much  milk  do  you 
handle  in  the  year  in  that  district? — 651,841  gallons  is 
the  exact  quantity. 

17037.  What  is  your  average  price? — 4'67d.  a  gallon. 
Of  course,  the  skim  milk  and  buttermilk  are  free. 
They  are  not  taken  into  account  in  that  figure  at  all. 

17038.  In  the  scarcest  months  of  the  year — which 
you  tell  us  are  January  and  February — do  you  supply 
milk  to  the  poor  people  who  come  for  it,  at  8d.  a  gal- 
lon ? — Yes. 

17039.  And  they  can  always  procure  it  at  that  price? 
— Yes;  and,  of  course,  while  it  is  nominally  8d.  a  gal- 
lon in  the  summer  time  it  would  be  nearer  6d.,  because 
we  give  good  measure. 

17040.  You  give  what  is  called  a  "  tilly?"?— Yes. 

17041.  What  water  supply  have  you? — We  have  a 
well,  and  we  take  water  from  a  stream  for  cooling  pur- 
poses. 

17042.  You  have  a  well? — -Yes. 

17043.  And  for  cooling  purposes  you  say  you  use 
another  supply? — Yes. 

17044.  Has  the  water  ever  been  tested? — It  was 
tested  originally,  but  I  have  not  tested  it  for  a  num- 
ber of  years. 

17045.  Is  it  away  from  the  buildings? — It  is  just 
outside  the  creamery. 

17046.  What  test  did  you  apply  to  the  water — was  it 
a  chemical  or  a  bacteriological  examination? — The 
sample  was  sent  away — that  was  before  my  time.  The 
report  was  that  the  water  was  good. 

17047.  What  sort  of  an  apparatus  have  you  for 
sterilising  milk — is  it  sterilised  in  bulk? — We  have  a 
pasteuriser. 

17048.  What  temperature  do  you  heat  the  milk  to? 
— We  are  not  pasteurising  at  present,  but  we  can  do 
it. 

17049.  You  don't  pasteurise  in  practice? — No. 

17050.  You  never  got  goats'  milk? — We  might  get  it 
mixed  up  in  cows'  milk. 

17051.  That  would  raise  your  percentage  of  fats?— 
It  would,  but  when  a  small  quantity  is  mixed  up  in 
a  large  quantity  it  would  not  be  noticed. 

17052.  Mr.  Wilson. — You  were  in  the  room  while  I 
was  asking  a  question  about  the  opinion  of  Lord  Ash- 
town.  What  is  your  knowledge  or  experience — have 
people  ceased  to  come  to  your  area  for  the  purpose  of 
buying  cattle? — Not  at  all. 

17053.  Has  the  value  of  the  cattle  sold  there  de- 
creased— have  you  heard  any  complaints  of  that  kind? 
— No;  some  years  ago  I  did  hear  complaints,  but  I 
think  people  did  not  understand  the  difference  between 
separated  milk  as  a  food  for  calves,  as  compared  with 
the  old  skim  milk.  The  one  was  very  good  as  com- 
pared with  the  other,  and  the  farmers  depended  too 
much  on  the  skim  milk  from  the  creamery.  At  pre- 
sent they  understand  the  necessity  of  adding  fat. 

17054.  And  you  find  now  that  among  your  own 
members  there  is  not  any  great  complaint  about  calf 
mortality,  or  ill-health  amongst  the  calves? — There 
are  a  number  of  calves  lost  in  my  district,  as  in  other 
districts. 

17055.  Are  the  members  of  your  Society  of  opinion 
that  it  is  not  in  any  way  due  to  the  separated  milk? 
— I  don't  think  it  is. 

17056.  What  explanation  do  they  offer? — Some 
people  would  say  that  it  is  the  treatment  of  the  cow 
in  the  winter  time — that  she  is  not  properly  treated, 
and  undoubtedly  she  is  not  properly  treated  in  the 
winter  time  in  our  district. 

17057.  But  at  any  rate,  among  your  own  clients, 
they  don't  blame  the  loss  of  their  calves  upon  thi 
system  which  is  adopted  in  the  creamery? — No;  thej 
don't. 
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17058.  What  about  the  sales  from  your  creamery  to 
the  Irish  market? — The  home  consumption  has  in- 
creased very  much. 

17059.  That  is  the  Irish  market,  taken  as  a  whole; 
or  do  you  speak  of  the  farmers  and  labourers  in  your 
locality? — I  mean  local  consumption  from  the  crea- 
mery. 

17060.  Mr.  Campbell.— To  individual  families?— 
Yes.  We  sell  butter  to  anyone  in  the  district,  and 
these  sales  have  increased  very  much. 

17061.  Mr.  Wilson. — Can  you  put  a  figure  on  it? 
It  would  be  interesting  if  you  could  give  us  even  an 
approximation? — I  cannot  go  as  close  as  I  would  like. 
Had  I  known  the  question  would  be  asked,  I  could 
have  found  out,  but  I  think  for  six  years  the  con- 
sumption of  butter  in  my  district  would  be  raised  one- 
fourth  at  least,  and  perhaps  more. 

17062.  That  does  not  depend  upon  the  operations  of 
home  butter  making — you  are  not  getting  more  custom 
because  the  home-made  butter  is  not  so  generally  fol- 
lowed as  it  was? — No;  because  in  our  district  there 
were  few  people  making  butter,  and  when  they  did 
make  it  they  brought  it  into  Limerick  and  did  not 
supply  local  orders. 

17063.  The  growth  in  the  local  consumption  is  due 
to  a  rise  in  the  general  conditions  of  life? — That  is 
exactly  what  it  is  due  to. 

17064.  You  think  the  creameries  would  be  glad  to 
meet  the  demand  for  new  milk? — Yes;  they  would 
have  no  objection. 

17065.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  price?— Yes. 

17066.  What  figure  would  you  say  at  present  it 
would  pay  you  to  send  your  milk  into  Limerick  at? — 
It  would  depend  on  the  carriage  altogether. 

17067.  What  would  be  the  price  at  the  creamery? — 
My  idea  is  that  8d.  a  gallon  would  pay  the  farmer 
very  well. 

17068.  At  the  present  time  your  own  farmers  are 
satisfied  with  4'67d.  and  about  another  penny  for  the 
separated  milk? — Yes;  but  you  must  remember  that 
the  bulk  of  the  milk  is  in  the  summer  time  and  only 
a  small  proportion  in  the  winter.  I  met  a  farmer  the 
other  day  and  he  said  he  was  in  doubt  if  Is.  a  gallon 
would  pay  him.  He  was  receiving  Is.  a  gallon  in 
Limerick,  and  he  said  he  was  in  doubt  whether  it  was 
paying  him. 

17069.  Professor  Mettam. — Does  he  deliver  it  in 
Limerick? — Yes;  he  lives  within  a  mile  of  the  city. 
He  makes  Is.  a  gallon  in  the  winter  time.  He  is  a 
practical  man,  and  he  states  definitely  that  he  is  not 
quite  sure  if  Is.  a  gallon  pays  him. 

17070.  Lady  Everard. — He  retails  it  himself? — Yes. 

17071.  Dr.  MoORHEAD. — What  quantity  does  he  sell? 
— He  is  a  large  farmer. 

17072.  Would  he  sell  one  hundred  gallons  a  day? — 
Not  so  much. 

17073.  Fifty  gallons?— About  forty  gallons. 

17074.  That  would  require  two  vessels?- — Yes. 

17075.  And  a  man,  and  a  horse  and  cart? — Yes. 

17076.  Mr.  Wilson.— That  man  would  be  liable 
surely  to  greater  cost  of  production  living  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  Limerick  than  you  would  be 
in  the  country — would  he  not  be  spending  more  money 
on  wages? — I  don't  think  so. 

17077.  What  of  the  farmer  who  is  his  own  working- 
man,  as  it  were— it  would  mean  that  his  co-operative 
milk  supply  would  be  comparatively  cheap  as  com- 
pared with  the  larger  dairy  farmer  employing  more 
labour.  I  think  your  district  is  composed  of  large 
farmers  employing  labouring  men? — There  are  a  num- 
ber of  small  farmers  there.  This  question  of  cheap 
winter  milk  is  coupled  with  tillage  to  a  great  extent. 
If  a  man  produced  sufiicient  on  his  own  farm  to  feed 
his  cattle  in  the  winter  time,  it  would  not  cost  him 
much  more  than  half,  compared  with  what  it  would 
cost  if  he  bought  everything. 

17078.  Is  there  any  tendency  of  growth  in  that 
direction — are  the  people  experimenting,  or  thinking 
about  it  at  all? — There  are  a  few  people  who  are  experi- 
menting in  a  small  way. 

17079.  Is  anyone  experimenting  in  the  keeping  of 
milk  records? — Not  yet,  but  we  intend  to  start  a  cow- 
testing  association  in  the  district. 

17080.  Dr.  MooRHEAD. — I  suppose  silage  is  not  used? 
— Not  in  my  district.  In  Dromkeen  there  is  one 
gentleman  who  uses  it — a  Mr.  Hussey  de  Burgh. 

17081.  Mr.  Campbell. — Are  his  neighbours  copying 
his  system? — I  don't  know  exactly. 

17082.  "  At  any  rate,  none  of  your  farmers  are  dfting 
it? — Not  a  single  one. 


17083.  What  do  they  think  about  it? — Some  of  them 
Miink  Mr.  Hussey  de  Burgh  is  a  faddist. 

17084.  None  of  them  have  tried  the  system?— No. 

17085.  Have  you  ever  seen  silage  used  yourself? — 
Yes. 

17086.  And  did  you  think  it  was  satisfactory  for 
milk  production? — I  would  not  depend  on  it  altogether, 
but  I  have  a  good  opinion  of  it. 

17087.  Can  you  tell  us  a  little  more  about  the  ques- 
tion of  the  labourer  who  lives  in  the  farmer's  cottage 
and  the  labourer  who  lives  in  the  Union  cottage;  how 
the  labourer  who  lives  in  the  farmer's  cottage  and  the 
labourer  who  lives  in  the  Union  cottage  get  their  milk; 
whether  any  of  them  keep  cows  and  send  milk  to  your 
creamery,  or  sell  it  to  their  neighbours? — A  few 
labouring  men  who  have  cows  have  sent  the  surplus 
to  the  creamery,  but  they  are  only  very  few.  The 
labourer  in  the  farmer's  cottage  and  the  labourer  in 
the  Union  cottage  are  both  in  the  same  position. 

17088.  One  gets  no  more  milk  than  the  other? — I 
would  say  not. 

17089.  It  used  to  be  the  custom  that  the  farmer 
partly  paid  the  labourer  in  milk? — We  have  very  few 
labourers  now  living  in  the  farmers'  cottages.  In  fact, 
we  have  more  labourers'  cottages  in  our  district  than 
in  a  good  many  districts. 

17090.  Have  you  any  personal  knowledge  of  the 
success  attending  the  keeping  of  a  cow  by  the 
labourers;  have  you  many  labourers  sending  milk  to 
your  creamery? — There  are  a  few — four  or  five. 

17091.  AreTliey  increasing  do  you  think? — No. 

17092.  Do  you  think  they  have  not  been  a  success? 
— Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  one  labourer  who 
is  sending  the  milk  of  two  cows  to  our  creamery,  and 
on  account  of  the  way  these  cqws  are  looked  after  and 
hand-fed,  more  is  made  of  these  cows  than  of  any 
other  two  cows  whose  milk  goes  to  the  creamery. 

17093.  The  Chairman.— That  only  shows  how  the 
milk  yield  can  be  increased  by  intelligent  treatment? — 
That  is  quite  right. 

17094.  Mr.  Campbell. — Does  this  labourer  buy  the 
feeding  for  his  two  cows? — He  buys  a  good  deal  of  it, 
and  grows  cabbage,  and  looks  after  the  cows  very  well. 

17095.  Mr.  Wilson. — Why  does  he  not  sell  rnilk  to 
his  neighbours? — He  has  the  milk  at  the  time  when 
his  neighbours  don't  want  it.  He  has  cows  calving 
in  the  springtime  and  they  are  dry  about  Christmas, 
or  a  little  after. 

17096.  Dr.  Moorhead. — It  is  only  the  surplus  milk 
lie  gives  you? — Yes. 

17097.  He  never  stints  his  family? — I  am  sure  not. 

17098.  Mr.  Campbell. — Are  there  many  labourers 
amongst  the  persons  who  come  to  your  creamery  for 
milk? — The  majority  are  labourers. 

17099.  Mr.  O'Brien. — In  the  winter  time  you  only 
work  three  days  in  the  week  at  your  creamery,  I  be- 
lieve ? — Yes. 

17100.  Do  you  take  milk  in  from  suppliers  who  have 
no  suitable  premises  for  keeping  milk? — No.  No  one; 
sends  in  the  milk  except  on  the  days  we  are  working. 

17101.  Have  you  ever  been  asked  to  take  in  the  milk 
and  keep  it? — No. 

17102.  It  is  done  in  some  creameries,  and  I  thought 
that  perhaps  you  might  do  it? — No.  At  the  present 
time  when  we  are  working  in  the  evening  some  people 
might  send  the  milk  at  night. 

17103.  And  you  keep  it  until  the  next  morning? — 
Yes. 

17104.  And  do  you  mix  that  milk  with  the  morning 
milk? — Yes,  we  do. 

17105.  You  think  it  does  not  damage  the  produce  at 
all? — It  does  not  when  it  is  properly  cooled,  and  kept 
in  a  cool  place  over  night. 

17106.  The  reason  I  asked  that  was  that  you  stated 
it  was  a  difiieulty  in  supplying  milk  to  people  in  the 
winter  from  the  creamery — that  you  only  separated 
three  days  in  the  week,  and  that,  therefore,  you  would 
not  be  able  to  supply  milk  on  the  other  three  or  four 
days,  but  if  there  was  an  organised  demand  for  milk 
in  small  quantities  I  suppose  you  would  have  no  ob- 
jection to  taking  in  milk  on  the  days  you  don't  sepa- 
rate and  hold  over  and  separate  the  next  day  what 
you  did  not  sell? — There  would  be  no  objection — not 
the  least  objection. 

17107.  Because  I  suppose  on  the  days  that  you  are- 
not  separating  the  milk,  the  premises  are  not  Iqeked- 
up.  You  have  a  good  deal  of  work  to  do  there  in  the: 
way  of  cleansing  and  whitewashing? — Yes. 
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17108.  So  that  there  would  be  no  added  expense  in 
taking  in  milk  though  you,  were  not  separating? — That 
is  so. 

17109.  You  have  to  be  in  the  creamery,  whether  you 
are  working  or  not,  for  a  part  of  the  day? — That  is 
right. 

17110.  You  say  that  your  supply  of  milk  from  large 
farmers  is  rather  smaller  than  it  used  to  be — that 
there  is  a  falling  off  in  the  same  supply  from  the  in- 
dividual farmers  though  you  have  more  suppliers?— I 
would  not  say  there  is  a  falling  oS,  but  I  don't  think 
there  is  any  increase.  Our  milk  supply  has  increased 
a  good  deal,  but  it  is  not  due  to  an  increase  in  the 
yield  from  individual  cows,  but  it  is  due  to  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  suppliers.  I  cannot  say  that 
there  is  a  falling  off  in  the  supply. 

17111.  Do  you  think  that  the  farmers  give  more 
whole  milk  now  to  the  calves  than  they  used  to  ten 
years  ago,  when  they  first  began  to  feed  them  on  sepa- 
rated milk  as  if  it  were  whole  milk?  Do  you  think 
that  now  that  they  recognise  that  calves  cannot  be 
raised  on  separated  milk  by  itself,  they  give  more 
v\'hole  milk? — Yes. 

17112.  And  that,  perhaps,  might  account  for  the  fact 
that  the  apparent  yield  of  the  cow  hi;s  not  increased — 
that  they  might  be  keeping  more  whole  milk  back  for 
the  calves? — I  don't  know  that  that  would  make  much 
of  a  difference.  The  number  of  milk  cows  has  increased, 
no  doubt. 

17113.  Mr.  Campbell. — And  the  quantity  of  milk 
has  not  increased? — It  is  very  hard  to  say  exactly. 
Our  supply  has  increased  very  much. 

17114.  Mr.  O'Brien-.— I  was  told  the  other  day  that 
in  many  cases  the  farmers  had  rather  given  up  keeping 
the  very  big,  heavy  cow  that  was  to  be  found  in  the 
County  Limerick,  and  especially  in  the  Kilmallock 
district,  finding  that  it  was  more  profitable  to  keep 
three  light  cows  than  two  heavy -cows — that  they  were 
less  heavy  on  the  land.  Do  you  think  there  is  any- 
thing in  that? — Yes.  I  would  prefer  the  average  to 
the  very  high-priced  cow. 

17115.  A  cow  would  now  be  bought  for  £16  or  £17, 
whereas  for  the  larger  and  heavier  cow  you  would  have 
to  pay  £20  or  £21? — I  would  rather  three  of  the 
smaller  cows  than  two  of  the  larger  ones. 

17116.  Do  you  think  that  is  the  feeling  amongst  the 
farmers  about  you  and  that  they  have  made  the 
<5hange? — Yes.  The  farmers  in  a  great  many  parts  of 
Limerick  have  given  up  buying  the  high-priced  cattle, 
and  there  were  some  of  these  cattle  costing  £16  or  £17 
that  would  milk  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  those 
which  cost  £20  and  £22. 

17117.  Dr.  MooRHEAD. — Had  you  any  dairy  experi- 
ence before  you  went  to  the  creamery  business? — I  am 
at  that  for  twenty  years,  and  I  was  raised  on  a  farm. 

17118.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Are  the  cows  in  your  part  of 
the  country  wintered  out? — They  are  up  to 
Christmas. 

17119.  Then  they  are  brought  in?— Yes. 

17120.  There  is  not  much  winterage  about  vou? — 
No. 

17121.  The  farmers  do  not  take  winterage,  I  sup- 
pose, on  the  hills? — There  is  no  sort  of  winterage  of 
that  sort  in  my  district. 

17122.  Does  your  creamery  belong  to  the  Butter 
Control?— No. 

17123.  Has  your  committee  considered  the  question 
at  all — the  advisabilitv  of  joining  the  Butter  Control? 
—Would  that  be  the  i.A.O.S. 

17124.  Yes?— That  has  been  before  them,  and  thev 
think  it  is  in  its  experimental  state  so  far. 

17125.  You  know  the  object  is  to  get  a  really  high- 
priced  article  of  uniform  quality  on  the  market;  to 
prevent  competition  and  underselling,  and  so  on?— 
Yes. 

17126.  Your  creamery  has  not  joined  the  Butter 
Control  so  far? — No. 

17127.  Miss  McNeill.— It  has  been  stated  in  evi- 
dence elsewhere  that  the  keeping  of  cows  bv  labourers 
does  not  at  all  improve  the  supplv  of  milk  to  the  la- 
bourers living  in  the  cottages  near  bv.  Do  you  know 
whether  the  labourers  who  send  their  surplus  milk  to 
you,  supply  milk  to  their  neighbours?— They  would,  I 
am  sure,  if  the  neighbours  looked  for  it,  but  at  the 
time  when  the  labourer  has  the  milk  there  is  no  scar- 
city at  all;  that  is,  during  the  summer  months  his  cow 
IS  m  milk,  and  she  is  dry  in  the  winter  when  milk  is 
scarce. 


17128.  Do  you  think  that  milk  is  quite  plentiful  for 
the  labourers  in  the  district? — There  is  more  than 
sufi&cient  milk  in  the  district  to  supplv  the  people. 

17129.  Mr.  O'Brien.— You  don't  then  feel  that  the 
labourer  would  sell  his  milk  to  the  creamery  rather 
than  to  the  individual  because  he  felt  that  the  odd 
penny  or  two  pence  that  he  got  by  selling  in  small 
quantities  would  melt  a^  ay  without  his  knowing  where 
it  went  to,  and  that  he  might  be  prepared  to  take  less 
and  get  paid  for  it  in  bulk? — I  would  not  say  that.  I 
think  the  labourer  would  give  the  milk  to  his  neigh- 
bour as  quickly  as  to  the  creamery.  There  might  be 
a  case,  of  course,  like  what  you  say. 

17130.  We  have  it  in  evidence  that  in  some  parts 
the  labourers  refuse  to  sell  it  even  to  a  neighbouring 
labourer  because  he  liked  to  get  the  lump  sum,  though 
it  was  less  than  he  would  get  selling  it  retail  in  small 
quantities? — I  am  surprised  at  that. 

17131.  And  the  same  reason  has  been  given  in  re- 
gard to  the  farmer? — There  might  be  a  case  of  that. 

17132.  The  Chairman. — As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  you 
think  that  the  altered  conditions  of  the  Limerick  dairy 
farmer  with  regard  to  the  class  of  cow  he  keeps  would 
be,  in  some  degree,  responsible  for  the  alleged  deterio- 
ration in  the  store  stock  of  the  country?  There  are 
people  who  contend  that  the  store  stock  of  the  country 
are  not  at  present  up  to  the  standard  they  were  pre- 
vious to  the  introduction  of  the  creamer^  system? — 
There  is  one  thing,  and  that  is  that  the  best  of  our 
springers  go  out  of  the  country. 

17133.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  a  larger  export  in 
the  best  class  of  cows  now  than  there  was  twenty  years 
ago? — I  could  not  say  that. 

17134.  But  you  have  told  us  that  the  feeling  pre- 
vails amongst  the  dairy  farmers  of  Limerick  that  the 
medium-sized  cow  and  the  cow  of  medium  value  is  a 
more  profitable  animal  to  keep  than  the  cow  which  is 
a  first-class  one  and  costs  a  higher  price? — There  would 
be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  first  class. 

17135.  The  high-priced  one  need  not  be  the  best 
dairy  servant? — No. 

17136.  And  would  not  the  milk  record  be  a  true  in- 
dex as  to  the  cow  that  is  more  profitable  to  keep? — ■ 
Yes,  and  I  think  v.  great  number  of  the  highly-priced 
cattle  would  be  weeded  out  if  records  were  kept. 

17137.  Is  there  no  hope  of  milk  records  being  kept 
in  the  County  Limerick? — Yes,  because  I  expect  to  see 
these  cow-testing  associations  all  over  the  country, 
and  it)  is  a  great  pity  that  they  are  not  extended.  There 
would  be  roughly  1,500  cows  supplying  milk  to  our 
creamery  and  the  average  would  be  440  gallons  per 
cow  annually.  By  testing  these  cattle  and  by  weeding 
out  the  bad  ones,  I  am  positive  that  the  440  gallons 
would  be  increased  by  one-fourth,  and  then  afterwards, 
by  greater  care  in  breeding  and  selection  and  so  on, 
that  the  440  gallons  with  the  one-fourth  would  be  in- 
creased by  half — that  is  that  the  440  gallons  would  be- 
come in  six  or  eight  years  perhaps  700  gallons. 

17138.  Dr.  MooRHEAD. — The  average  ij  440  gallons 
from  1,500  cows? — Yes. 

17139.  The  Chairman. — Now,  with  regard  to  the 
statement  you  made,  do  you  think  that  the  ordinary 
scrub  cross-bred  bull  is  likely  to  produce  a  better  stock 
than  the  pedigree  shorthorn  bull,  for  whose  introduc- 
tion the  Department  is  responsible? 

Mr.  Campbell. — Alleged  to  be  responsible? — There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  system  of  bringing  in  the  bull 
with  the  beef  pedigree  behind  him  was  bad,  but  the 
other  system  is  worse. 

17140.  The  Chairman. — According  to  your  view 
something  will  have  to  be  devised  other  than  the 
scheme  advocated  by  the  Department  and  that  which 
has  been  practised  by  the  cowkeepers  for  generations? — 
Cow-testing  associations  and  rearing  bulls  from  cows 
with  good  milk  records — if  that  is  carried  out  I  do  not 
think  you  can  do  better  than  that. 

17141.  How  do  Limerick  dairy  farmers  regard  that 
scheme  of  the  Department — are  they  taking  any  steps 
to  co-operate? — Not  so  far  as  my  part  of  the  country 
is  concerned,  because  the  thing  has  not  been  put  be- 
fore them  so  far,  but  I  think  after  a  short  time  you 
will  see  cow-testing  associations  all  over  the  county. 

17142.  How  would  you  suggest  the  scheme  should 
be  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  farmers? — My  idcH, 
is  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  farmers  of  each  district  and 
have  someone  there  who  is  able  to  describe  the  schenu, 
and  I  am  satisfied  that  immediately  cow-testing  asso- 
ciations will  be  formed  in  any  district  where  that  is 
done. 
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17143.  Mr.  Wilson.— It  would  be  difficult  to  form 
cow-testing  associations  if  there  was  nothing  else  to 
do  but  cow-testing.  Would  not  there  be  more  pros- 
pect of  success  if  the  association  was  rather  in  the 
jiature  of  a  co-operative  society  already  in  existence? — 
Yes,  if  it  was  carried  out  in  connection  with  the  local 
creamery. 

17144.  Dr.  MooRHEAD. — You  get  that  average  of  440 
gallons  from  the  quantity  of  milk  supplied  to  the 
creamery? — Yes.  It  might  be  a  little  more  than  that, 
because  the  quantity  of  milk  kept  at  home  for  home 
consumption  is  not  taken  into  account.  You  might 
add  ten  gallons  more  to  it. 

17145.  The  Chairman.— That  is  430  gallons?— Yes. 

17146.  Lady  Eveeard.— Are  your  farmers  particular 
as  to  the  kind  of  bull  they  \ise? — They  judge  from 
appearance. 

17147.  Mr.  Campbell. — What  appearance  do  they 
favour? — Fine,  clean,  good  level  animals,  square,  and, 
as  I  heard  a  farmer  say,  with  a  good  britchen  and  a 
good  feather. 


17148.  That  would  apply  to  the  pure-bred  bull.  Have 
you  as  a  matter  of  fact  any  experience  of  premium 
bulls  in  this  county? — No. 

17149.  Has  there  ever  been  any  in  your  district? — 
I  think  there  was  the  Polled  Angus  in  my  parish,  or 
just  outside  it,  but  it  was  not  a  good  milking  bull. 

17150.  Have  you  any  idea  how  many  bulls  there  are 
in  the  County  Limerick? — No. 

17151.  Have  you  any  idea  how  many  premium  bulls 
there  are  in  the  county? — No. 

17152.  Would  there  be  one  premium  bull  to  a  hun- 
dred of  the  ordinary  bull? — I  don't  know. 

17153.  The  Chairman. — I  think  there  are  only  ten 
premium  bulls  in  Limerick? — I  think  they  have  more 
to  say  in  the  North  of  Ireland  about  the  Department 
bull  than  we  have. 

17154.  Limerick  has  escaped  from  the  Department 
bull  because  it  refused  to  use  them? — The  question  is 
whether  they  were  right  or  wrong. 

I  agree.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Cusack,  for 
your  evidence. 


Mr.  Robert  Gibson  examined. 


17155.  The  Chairman. — Mr.  Gibson,  you  are  inte- 
rested in  the  butter  industry  in  Limerick,  I  under- 
stand?— Yes,  sir. 

17156.  What  is  the  relative  position  of  the  butter 
trade  in  Limerick  to-day,  compared  with  the  period 
previous  to  the  introduction  of  creameries? — It  has  very 
greatly  improved.  The  production  of  milk  all  over  the 
County  Limerick  has  greatly  increased. 

17157.  Has  the  yield  per  cow  increased,  or  is  the 
increased  supply  due  to  an  increased  number  of  cows 
kept? — To  the  increased  number  of  cows  kept,  because 
I  believe  that,  except  where  they  have  gone  in  for 
cow-testing,  the  cows  are  going  off  their  milk  instead 
of  going  on. 

17158.  We  have  not  heard  yet  that  any  cow-testing 
association  has  been  established  in  any  part  of  the 
county? — Yes;  Mr.  Mullins,  of  Glenwilliam,  is  at  the 
head  of  it. 

17159.  Where  does  he  live? — About  five  miles  from 
Adare.  He  is  Manager  of  Glenwilliam  Co-operative 
Creamery,  which  was  formerly  Mr.  T.  D.  Atkinson's 
creamery.    He  is  one  of  the  best  men  in  the  county. 

17160.  He  is  coming  before  us? — 1  hope  so. 

17161.  Do  you  think  that  the  extension  of  cow-test- 
ing associations  would  be  likely  to  improve  the  milk- 
yield  from  the  cows  that  are  kept  in  Limerick  at  the 
present  time? — It  is  absolutely  certain  it  would. 

17162.  Do  you  believe  that  the  owners  of  the  Lime- 
rick dairy  farms  may  have  very  erroneous  opinions  as 
to  the  cow  which  is  the  best  dairy  servant  amongst 
their  herds? — I  am  sure  of  it.  I  never  knew  in  County 
Limerick  a  farmer  who  ever  took  the  trouble  of  test- 
ing his  cows  properly,  except  one. 

17163.  W^hatever  opinions  they  formed  were  under 
the  general  belief  that  a  certain  cow  was  a  deep  milker 
for  a  certain  period,  and  they  did  not  know  w-hether 
or  not  a  cow  that  would  yield  a  smaller  supply  for  a 
longer  period  would  be  a  more  profitable  cow  to  keep? 
— They  never  went  to  the  trouble  of  ascertaining;  and 
they  are  keeping  cows  that  are  not  paying  them — 
thieves  and  robbers  these  cows  are. 

17164.  Is  it  the  custom  to  eliminate  the  bad  milk- 
ing pows  from  the  herds? — I  only  know  one  man  who 
did  it  systematically,  and  I  never  met  another.  Some 
do  it,  but  I  only  met  one  who  did  it  systematically. 

17165.  Talking  of  the  industry  as  a  whole,  it  is  not  a 
custom  that  is  observed? — It  is  not  in  this  district. 

17166.  Can  you  suggest  any  means  whereby  cow- 
testing  associations  might  be  increased-  in  number? 
— The  only  way  is  if  the  Department  would  adopt  a 
scheme  that  a  Committee  of  us  suggested,  not  to  the 
Department  but  to  the  County  Committee  of  Agricul- 
t'ure,  because  Mr.  Russell  told  us  he  would  give  us 
£1,000  to  have  winter  dairying  properly  tested  in  the 
County  Limerick  if  we  could  arrange  a  workable 
scheme  with  a  Committee  of  the  County  Committee. 
A-  large  deputation  from  all  over  Ireland  went  to  Mr. 
Russell  and  he  was  particularly  anxious  to  have  winter 
dairying  tested  in  the  County  Limerick,  because  he 
believed  it  was  the  county  that  needed  it  most.  We 
drew  up  a  scheme  and  laid  it  before  the  County  Com- 
mittee. The  County  Committee  did  not  want  to  hear 
us,  but  Father  Casey  insisted  on  our  being  heard. 
The   County  Committee   appointed    a   Committee  to 


meet  us  after  two  months,  and  we  met  them,  but  they 
insisted  on  such  a  preposterous  scheme  that  I  said,  as 
Honorary  Secretary,  that  I  would  not  put  it  before  any 
body  of  sane  men.  I  said  to  Professor  Campbell  not 
to  have  anything  to  do  w-ith  the  County  Limerick,  that 
they  wanted  a  monstrous  thing.  Four  of  us  drew  up 
a  scheme,  and  we  knew  what  ought  to  be  done,  and 
our  idea  was  that  every  man  who  could  be  got  to  take 
up  winter  dairying  should  he  paid  a  small  sum  for 
keeping  the  accounts.  We  decided  that  that  could  be 
easily  done  with  twenty  or  thirty  farmers  who  were  in 
the  County  Limerick.  They  should  keep  an  accurate 
account  of  what  the  expenses  were,  and  these  accounts 
should  be  supervised  by  Mr.  Clune  or  someone  else 
belonging  to  the  Department.  We  believe  that  that 
would  be  a  reasonable  thing  and  that  the  £1,000  would 
go  a  long  way  in  having  winter  dairying  tested  in  a 
number  of  private  farms,  which  is  the  only  way  the 
farmers  will  accept  the  test.  If  the  Department  test 
the  question  on  one  of  its  own  farms  it  would  not  be 
so  effective,  but  if  the  test  takes  place  on  the  farmer's 
own  land  his  neighbours  will  be  watching  the  result. 
We  said  to  the  County  Committee,  "  Ask  for  so  much 
for  each  farmer  who  keeps  these  accinate  accounts, 
say.  Is.  a  cow  per  month,  or  fortnight."  The  Com- 
mittee only  jumped  down  our  throat,  and  we  threw  up 
the  scheme. 

17167.  You  regarded  the  scheme  outlined  by  the  Com- 
mittee as  so  extraordinary  that  you  could  not  be 
responsible  for  it? — We  could  not  bring  it  before  a 
committee  of  sane  men.  If  we  thought  they  were  off 
their  heads  we  might. 

17168.  Was  it  because  they  desired  to  kill  the  idea 
of  forming  cow-testing  associations  that  they  put  for- 
ward such  an  extravagant  claim? — I  don't  know,  but 
in  the  beginning  the  County  Limerick  farmers  did  not 
want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  a  scheme  that  would 
make  them  work  in  the  winter.  They  did  not  w-ant  to 
liave  anything  to  do  with  catch-cropping  until  Mr. 
Wibberley  demonstrated  the  utility  of  it. 

17169.  Of  course,  winter  dairying  can  only  be  car- 
ried on  if  tillage  were  extended? — Yes;  and  ensilage  is 
also  necessary. 

17170.  Have  you  any  experience  of  ensilage? — I  had 
only  one  experience  myself,  and  it  was  not  satisfactory ; 
but  the  test  was  not  a  fair  one.  I  had  twenty-five 
cows  which  I  was  feeding  for  the  production  of  milk 
for  the  city.  I  suppose  I  had  been  feeding  them  very 
highly  with  decorticated  cotton  cake,  and  I  had  a  very 
large  percentage  of  cream,  and  when  I  gave  them  the 
ensilage  they  fell  off  and  I  dropped  it.  When  you  are 
feeding  cattle  in  the  city  you  cannot  afford  to  let  them 
fall  off.    Mine  was  not  a  fair  test. 

17171.  You  would  not  condemn  the  system  on  your 
experience? — On  the  contrary,  I  have  great  faith  in  it. 

17172.  Have  you  any  land  yourself? — No;  I  had 
land  rented  on  the  eleven  months'  system,  but  I  gave 
it  up  altogether. 

17173.  You  have  not  experimented  with  the  catch- 
cropping  system  as  a  means  of  producing  winter  feed- 
ing for  the  cows?^ — No,  sir,  I  have  not. 

17174.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  conditions  pre- 
vailing over  the  county  as  regards  cleanliness  on  the 
part  of  those  engaged  in  handling  the  milk,  or  the 
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conditions  under  which  the  cows  are  kept? — "  The 
least  said  the  soonest  mended."  If  you  speak  about 
the  cleanhness,  I  know  nothing  about  it,  but  I  know 
a  good  deal  about  the  dirt. 

17175.  At  all  events,  I  take  it,  your  experience  would 
warrant  the  belief  that  some  improvement  scheme  might 
with  advantage  be  undertaken  in  order  to  secure  better 
conditions  of  production? — Certainly. 

17176.  Do  you  think  that  it  v.  ould  be  wiser  to  im- 
pose supervision  over  the  dairy  farmers  themselves  in 
order  to  secure  a  cleanly  supply  to  the  creamery,  than 
expect  the  creamery  managers  to  ensure  cleanliness  by 
pasteurisation  or  other  means? — Undoubtedly;  it  is 
better  to  supervise  at  the  fountain  head,  because  once 
milk  is  really  dirty  nothing  will  clean  it,  except  one 
process — that  would  be  to  put  a  chemical  into  it,  so 
as  to  kill  the  bacteria,  and  send  every  drop  of  it 
through  a  separator. 

17177.  So  it  ought  to  be  the  aim  and  object  of  all 
administration  to  secure  cleanliness  at  the  source  of 
production  rather  than  cure  it  after  pollution  takes 
place? — Yes;  you  must  stop  it  at  the  fountain  head. 

17178.  Do  you  think  that  hand -milking  is  a  source 
of  danger  from  the  point  of  view  of  pollution? — Yes; 
very  often.  I  am  very  strongly  in  favour  of  milking 
by  machinery. 

17179.  Have  experiments  been  made  in  this  respect? 
— Mr.  O'Brien  has  done  it,  and  I  wanted  him  to  come 
here  and  give  evidence,  but  he  refused.  I  saw  milk 
machines  in  operation  in  Lanarkshire,  and  they  were 
splendid.  The  cow  is  milked  into  a  tin  that  is  per- 
fectly sealed  from  the  air;  there  is  a  perfect  vacuum 
formed,  and  I  know  that  that  milk  kept  in  the  hottest 
weather  for  thirty-six  hours. 

17180.  Is  the  gentleman  who  has  got  a  machine  in 
Limerick  satisfied  with  the  result?—!  cannot  tell  you 
that.  The  last  time  he  was  working  with  a  petrol 
engine ;  he  was  not  doing  very  well  with  the  petrol 
engine  and  I  had  to  take  off  my  coat  and  try  to  make 
it  go  right.  He  expressed  himself  satisfied  on  the 
whole.  I  advised  him  to  get  rid  of  the  petrol  engine 
and  to  put  up  a  suction  gas  engine  or  an  oil  engine. 

17181.  Is  he  a  manufacturer  of  butter  at  home? — 
He  was.    He  is  now  an  agent  of  Cleeve's. 

17182.  And  supplies  Cleeve's? — Yes;  and  gets  all  the 
milk  he  can  for  Cleeve's  around  his  neighbourhood. 

17183.  Have  you  formed  any  idea  as  to  how  the 
danger  of  spreading  disease  through  the  agency  of  milk 
can  be  best  prevented? — I  would  suggest  the  preven- 
tion of  the  spread  of  disease  by  an  absolute  rule  being 
passed,  even  if  legislation  was  required,  that  all  milk 
should  be  passed  through  some  special  kind  of  strainer. 
The  Ulax  strainer,  for  instance,  is  a  very  fine  strainer. 

17184.  Is  that  Dutch  or  Swedish?— I  don't  know. 
I  have  seen  it  worked,  and  it  is  very  good.  There  are 
plates  with  cotton  wool  between,  which  filters  the  milk 
very  well.  Either  they  should  have  that — some  abso- 
lutely special  way  of  straining  the  milk — or  use  ma- 
chinery in  the  milking. 

17185.  With  regard  to  the  system  of  inspection  by 
Public  Authorities  of  the  dairy  farms,  would  you  be 
in  favour  of  having  them  supervised  or  controlled  by  a 
central  authority,  or  by  a  local  authority? — I  would 
prefer  to  see  a  central  authority  going  around  inspect- 
ing them. 

17186.  Would  you  think  that  would  be  more  etiec- 
tive  than  having  control  by  a  local  authority? — Yes.  I 
would  like  to  see  a  lady  inspector  inspecting  the  milk 
all  over  Ireland,  and  that  she  would  be  here  to-day  and 
no  one  would  know  where  she  would  be  to-morrow. 
The  milk  supply  to  the  city  requires  more  inspection 
than  the  ordinary  inspector  can  give  it.  You  want 
two  or  three  people  whose  whole  attention  ought  to  be 
paid  to  the  milk  supply  for  cities. 

17187.  And  in  order  to  secure  absolute  uniformity  of 
administration,  it  would  be  essential  that  there  should 
be  central  control?— I  believe  so,  and  I  believe  that 
central  control  ought  to  be  under  our  Department  of 
Agriculture.  I  think  they  are  paid  for  that  sort  of 
thing  and  they  ought  to  do  it. 

17188.  It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  secure  uni- 
form administration  if  each  local  authoritv  and  if  each 
local  officer  were  to  set  up  a  standard  for  their  own 
guidance? — You  know  the  local  officers  don't  give  their 
whole  time  to  the  work.  You  have  some  very  good 
local  officers,  but  still  I  know  that  there  is  a  lot  of  foul 
milk  coming  into  the  city. 

17189.  One  quite  recognises  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  secure  a  uniform  administration  unless  a  i^tan- 


dard  was  fixed,  and  unless  the  officer  appointed  to 
make  the  inspection  was  liable  to  have  his  own  work 
tested,  as  to  whether  or  not  he  was  discharging  his 
duty? — Besides,  the  local  inspectors  cannot  go  to  far- 
mers— at  least  they  don't — whereas  the  public  inspec- 
tor, such  as  I  say  there  ought  to  be,  could  be  to-day 
in  one  district,  and  to-morrow  in  another,  and  he  could 
prosecute  a  farmer  he  found  treating  his  milk  badly,, 
and  there  would  be  no  local  pressure  to  try  and  pre- 
vent him  prosecuting  "  Tom,  Dick,  or  Harry." 

17190.  The  system  I  contemplate  would  not  entirely 
do  away  with  the  local  inspection.  What  I  would  aim 
at  is  this — that  the  local  inspector  would  feel  and  know 
that  at  any  day  or  hour  he  was  likely  to  have  his  work 
supervised  by  a  person  who  would  have  authority  to 
report  to  a  central  authority  that  he  was  not  doing  his 
duty;  that  he  was  not  fulfilling  the  duties  which  he 
was  appointed  to  discharge  and  that  he  would  lose  his 
appointment.  Would  not  that  stimulate  him? — I  quite 
agree  with  what  you  say. 

17191.  That  would  stimulate  the  local  officer  to  be 
more  energetic? — Yes;  that  is  absolutely  necessary. 

17192.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the  effect 
of  pasteurisation  on  milk? — I  have  formed  a  very  strong 
opinion  indeed.  It  is  an  abomination  and  useless,  and 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  pasteurisation  known  in  Ire- 
land. What  they  call  pasteurisation  is  simply  hood- 
winking the  public.  If  you  take  W^erner's  work  j'ou 
will  find  it  takes  twenty  minutes,  at  a  temperature  of 
at  least  170  degrees,  to  sterilise  any  milk.  Anyone 
who  attempts  to  pasteurise  here  runs  his  milk  through 
at  a  heat  of  185  or  195  degrees,  but  only  for  a  few 
seconds.  The  milk  is  not  pasteurised  at  all.  The 
only  hygienic  germ  that  milk  contains  is  the  lactic  acid 
bacilli.  That  is  very  easily  killed,  and  is  killed  by 
this  so-called  pasteurisation,  but  the  pathogenic  germs 
and  the  spore-forming  germs  are  not  killed.  Werner- — 
who  put  four  years'  hard  work  into  this  question  by 
order  of  the  Kaiser — states  that  the  pathogenic  germs 
are  not  killed  under  twenty  minutes,  and  that  it  re- 
quires a  second  and  a  third  twenty  minutes  to  kill  all 
the  spore-forming  germs,  so  that  the  present  system  of 
heating  milk  up  to  185  degi-ees  for  a  very  short  time 
does  not  do  what  it  is  supposed  to  do,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  completely  alters  the  character  of  the  milk.  It 
alters  the  lecitliins;  caramelises  the  milk-sugar ;  and  co- 
agulates the  albumen — things  absolutely  injurious  to 
milk — and  when  you  treat  milk  or  cream  in  that  way 
you  have  neither  natural  milk  nor  cream. 

17193.  Professor  Mettam. — That  is  sterilisation? — I 
am  talking  now  of  what  they  cal!  pasteurisation. 

17194.  Y'^ou  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  milk  is  cara- 
melised at  that  tomperatm-e? — Werner  says  it  can  be. 

17195.  You  stated  that  the  milk  is  not  raised  to  a 
sufficiently  high  temperature  to  be  pasteurised? — No. 

17196.  You  stated  that  the  milk  passes  through  so 
rapidly  that  it  cannot  be  properly  pasteurised? — They 
can  raise  it  to  any  temperature,  but  what  I  say  is  that 
the  short  time  for  which  it  is  heated  does  not  do  what, 
they  profess.    They  simply  injure  the  milk. 

17197.  I  thought  Mihat  you  stated  was  that  the  milk 
did  not  stop  sufficiently  long  in  the  pipes  to  be  etTec- 
tively  pasteurised.  Then,  I  understood  you  to  say 
that  the  milk  was  caramelised,  and  I  know  that  milk 
cannot  be  caramelised  unless  it  comes  up  to  a  certain 
temperature? — They  can  heat  the  milk  up  to  195  de- 
grees, and  they  do,  but  it  is  only  at  that  temperature 
for  a  short  time,  and  Professor  Werner  says  that  that 
did  not  kill  anything  except  the  hygienic  germs. 

17198.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Does  not  the  temperature  to 
which  milk  is  raised  for  complete  separation  of  the 
cream  destroy  the  lactic  acid  bacilli? — If  the  milk  is 
raised  to  140  or  145  degrees  it  will  kill  the  lactic  acid; 
bacilli. 

17199.  And  is  that  higher  than  is  necessary  for  pro- 
per separation? — In  winter  145  degrees  is  a  good  tem- 
perature, and  it  docs  not  injure  the  milk 

17200.  That  would  be  higher  than  the  temperature 
necessary  for  complete  separation? — 110  degrees  would 
be  perfect  separation. 

17201.  And  that  does  not  destroy  the  lactic  acid 
bacilli? — It  does:  but  you  put  in  fresh  lactic  acid 
bacilli. 

17202.  The  Ch.\irman. — Do  you  think  the  process  to 
which  milk  is  subjected  by  creameries  at  the  present 
time,  which  they  call  pasteurisation,  is  injurious  to 
the  food  properties  of  the  milk? — So  far  as  I  can  read, 
it  is  distinctly  injurious,  causing  rickety  cattle  and 
rickety  children. 
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17203.  It  is  injurious  not  onlv  to  human  beings,  but 

10  the  lower  animals?— Yes ;  that  is  what  the  literature 

011  the  subject  proves.  I  know  from  personal  experi- 
ence that  when  the  milk  is  not  heated  beyond  140  de- 
grees the  separated  milk  is  good  for  calves  that  have 
been  fed  on  whole  milk  for  three  weeks,  and  then 
•get  a  sufficient  quantity  of  separated  milk.  I  reared 
calves  in  that  way  and  farmers  would  not  believe  that 
'they  were  reared  on  separated  milk. 

17204.  You  supply  the  fat  by  other  means? — Yes; 
with  a  little  linseed  meal.  One  of  the  cleverest  far- 
mers out  hero— a  man  named  Moloney,  after  he  had 
been  sending  milk  into  the  creamery  for  three  years, 
was  asked  by  me  :  "  What  do  you  think  of  separated 
milk  for  calves?"  He  relied  Begor,  some  people 
say  it  kills  calves,  and  I  say  it  cures  them;  but  those 
fellows  that  say  it  kills  them,  they  half  starve  their 
calves."  From  personal  experience,  I  quite  believe 
that. 

17205.  It  is  the  custom  that  some  farmers  who 
rear  calves  prefer  not  to  take  back  their 
separated  milk?— If  the  people  at  the  creamery  would 
keep  it  after  about  July  comes  on,  they  would  all 
leave  it.  In  some  creameries,  for  instance,  Cleeve's 
and  McDonnell's,  they  don't  bring  back  half  of  the 
milk  that  they  ought  to  do.  If  there  were  two 
creameries  close  at  hand,  and  one  creamery  would 
take  the  whole  milk  from  them,  as  soon  as  the  calves 
were  nearly  reared,  and  the  other  would  not,  they 
would  go  to  the  creamery  that  kept  the  separated 
milk. 

17200.  They  would  not  go  to  the  bother  of  bringing 
back  the  milk  to  the  calves  to  drink? — No.  I  don't 
believe  that  separated  milk  under  anything  like 
reasonable  conditions,  and  when  it  is  not  heated  too 
high,  does  any  harm;  and  that  it  is  a  good,  whole- 
some food.  I  have  always  fought  that  outcry  against 
creamery  separated  milk.  I  have  always  said  :  "  Give 
the  calves  enough  of  it  and  give  them  a  little  cheaper 
fat  than  butter  fat."  The  hand-separator  people 
have  the  best  calves  in  the  country.  They  keep  the 
whole  of  their  separated  milk  at  home  and  they  have 
the  best  calves  going  into  the  fairs. 

17207.  Does  separated  milk  keep  for  any  length  of 
time — is  it  fit  for  use,  say,  after  twelve  or  fourteen 
hours? — Yes;  sour  milk  is  very  good  for  calves  when 
they  are  grown  a  bit.  When  they  have  got  strong 
they  thrive  better  if  they  get  it  a  little  thick,  liiey 
put  on  a  "  feather,"  and  it  does  a  lot  of  good.  I  rm 
a  great  believer  in  sour  milk. 

17208.  Do  you  think  that  sufficient  precautious  are 
taken  in  creameries  with  regard  to  the  cleanliness  of 
vessels  in  which  the  milk  is  supplied? — I  don't  think 
it  is  possible  for  them  to  do  it. 

17209.  They  don't  make  the  effort  in  some  places 
at  all? — The  creamery  managers  do. 

17210.  We  have  been  told  that  creamery  managers 
don't  undertake  the  cleansing  of  the  cans? — No.  Why 
should  they?  I  only  heard  of  one  creamery  that  did 
it.  They  had  a  small  steam  pipe  and  every  can  had 
to  be  put  over  that. 

17211.  We  had  heard  of  that,  and  I  was  under  the 
impression  that  that  provision  had  been  made  every- 
where for  the  cleansing  of  the  milk  vessels? — It  is 
not  done  everywhere.  They  leave  it  to  the  farmers. 
It  is  their  business  to  clean  their  own  vessels.  I  know 
one  case  where  a  creamery  manager  said  to  a  farmer, 
"  If  you  bring  that  dirty,  filthy  cloth  on  your  milk 
again,  I  will  refuse  to  take  your  milk,"  and  when  the 
farmer  came  the  next  time  the  cloth  was  as  dirty, 
and  he  refused  to  take  the  milk.  The  man  went  to 
another  creamery  and  he  was  received  with  open  arms. 

17212.  Do  you  think  that  the  creamery  premises 
should  be  subjected  to  inspection? — Certainly;  every 
place  where  food  is  prepared  in  any  shape  or  form 
for  human  use  ought  to  be  subject  to  inspection,  and 
what  is  more  than  that,  I  think  the  creameries  would 
be  very  pleased  to  have  inspection.  I  am  delighted 
to  see  the  inspector  coming  to  my  place,  because  it 
makes  the  men  buck  up,  and  I  am  sure  all  the  creamery 
managers  would  feel  the  same  way. 

17213.  That  is  a  matter  that  needs  constant  super- 
vision, to  keep  the  plant  of  a  creamery  in  proper  con- 
dition?— Yes;  very  constant  supervision,  and  very 
hard  work. 

17214.  It  is  very  easy  for  a  creamery  manager  to 
adopt  lax  methods  and  be  slow  in  the  cleansing  of  the 

■  tubes  and  pipes?— It  is  very  much  less  trouble  not  to 


do  it;  but,  as  a  rule,  I  think  the  creamery  managers 
are  well  up  to  keeping  the  places  clean.  I  have  seen 
the  separated  milk  coming  out  of  a  very  foul  pipe  at 
a  creamery,  but  it  was  years  ago.  I  kicked  up  a  great 
row  about  it. 

17215.  Do  you  know  whether  the  working-classes 
find  much  difficulty  in  procuring  a  milk  supply? — In 
some  parts  they  do,  and  in  other  places,  where  there 
is  a  good-natured  creamery  manager,  they  can  get  the 
milk  at  the  creamery;  but  otherwise,  I  know  that  in 
several  parts  of  the  county  they  find  a  great  difficulty. 

17216.  There  seems  to  be  no  uniformity  in  creamery 
management  from  that  point  of  view.  We  have  been 
told  in  some  places  that  the,  creameries  don't  sell  milk 
and  were  never  asked.  In  other  places  we  have  been 
told  that  if  they  were  asked  they  would  sell,  and  to- 
day we  had  evidence  of  creameries  supplying  to  small 
consumers,  so  that  there  is  no  uniformity  in  the 
management  of  creameries  in  this  respect? — That  is 
so. 

17217.  Do  you  think  it  would  interfere  with  the 
management  of  creameries,  or  be  an  undue  interfer- 
ence with  commercial  enterprise,  to  make  it  impera- 
tive on  creamery  managers  to  supply  the  local  demand 
in  that  way?— I  don't  think  a  single  creamery 
manager  would  object.  If  there  was  an  order  made 
that  creameries  should  supply  a  certain  quantity  of 
milk  when  demanded,  with  cash,  it  would  be  sup- 
plied. The  creamery  managers  are  not  hard-hearted 
brutes,  and  they  would  rather  help  a  poor  person  than 
go  against  him;  but,  of  course,  they  are  not  going  to 
keep  tally  for  halfpennies.  You  cannot  expect  them 
to  do  that. 

17218.  No  one  suggested  that.  It  has  also  been  re- 
presented to  the  Commission  that  some  milk  producers, 
in  their  desire  to  send  the  largest  possible  quantity 
to  the  creameries,  keep  a  very  restricted  supply  for 
their  families.  Would  you  think  that  custom  prevails 
to  any  considerable  extent? — I  heard  a  great  deal  of 
grumbling  about  it,  and  I  have  heard  doctors  say  that 
the  children  are  not  properly  fed. 

17219.  Even  the  children  of  farmers? — Yes. 

17220.  Probably  a  doctor  would  be  the  only  outsider 
that  could  give  positive  testimony  on  that  question? — 
Yes. 

17221.  Lady  Everard. — Is  there  much  oatmeal  por- 
ridge used  in  this  district? — In  the  town,  yes;  but  not 
much  in  the  country.  It  is  not  a  favourite  dish.  Most 
people  won't  take  the  trouble  to  make  it  properly. 

17222.  Do  they  use  it  with  treacle?— No;  all  with 
milk. 

17223.  Are  there  many  goats  kept  in  the  district? — 
Very  few,  for  the  small  cottier  population.  I  don't  know 
that  they  are  much  good,  because  in  the  winter  season 
they  don't  give  any  milk. 

17224.  Have  you  any  of  the  improved  breeds? — I 
had  Toggenburgs,  and  I  found  them  go  off  milk.  I 
have  been  trying  goats  very  much,  and  I  find  it  very 
difficult  to  keep  on  the  supply. 

17225.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  a  great  advan- 
tage to  the  butter  trade  if  creameries  were  subjected 
to  inspection  the  same  as  milk  vendors? — Most  cer- 
tainly. I  think  that  every  place  that  produces  food 
of  any  sort  ought  to  be  inspected. 

17226.  Professor  Mettam. — What  method  of  pas- 
teurisation do  you  favour? — I  don't  favour  any  method, 
so  far  as  milk  is  concerned.  I  believe  milk  is  very 
good,  and  if  it  is  clean  there  is  no  necessity  for  any 
super-heating  beyond  145  degrees. 

17227.  You  have  got  in  your  mind  an  ideal  arrange- 
ment where  milk  is  clean  from  the  fountain  head. 
We  have  to  consider  the  matter  from  a  practical  point 
of  view,  knowing  that  milk  comes  into  creameries 
from  all  sources,  and  how  you  are  going  to  send  out 
from  this  factory  your  separated  milk?  Don't  you 
think  it  would  be  better  to  pasteurise  it  in  some  form 
or  other? — No. 

17228.  — You  think  it  would  be  better  to  send  it  out 
contaminated  ? — No. 

17229.  Wliat  would  you  do? — Wherever  there  was 
the  slightest  doubt  that  it  was  not  thoroughly  clean  I 
would  use,  in  the  milk-tank,  an  anti-septic  that  would 
kill  every  pathogenic  germ;  that  milk,  if  it  was  to  be 
sold  as  milk,  should  be  sent  through  a  separator  with 
only  one  tube,  and  it  would  leave  all  the  antiseptic 
and  all  the  slime  round  the  sides  of  the  bowl  of  the 
separator.  That  plan  has  been  adopted  by  several  of 
my  clients  on  their  own  farms,  and  they  have  come  to 
me  early  in  the  season  in  September,  and  said  :  "  We 
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want  some  '  milk  sweetener,'  because  c  ur  cows  are 
calving,  and  the  calves  thrive  much  better  when  the 
milk  is  treated  with  '  milk  sweetener.'  '' 

17230.  Can  you  give  us  the  name  of  this  treatment? 
—It  is  Gibson's  Milk  Sweetener.  I  prepare  it  myself. 
It  has  been  adopted  by  a  number  of  my  clients.  They 
come  to  me  and  insist  on  getting  it.  They  say  that 
the  children  and  the  calves  thrive  better  upon  it. 

17231.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  receive  a  sample  of 
it? — I  will  send  it  to  you  with  pleasure. 

17232.  Mr.  Wilson. — What  is  your  experience  in 
connection  with  tuberculosis  amongst  cows? — A  great 
many  cows  that  are  supposed  to  be  tuberculous  are 
not  tuberculous.  A  great  many  of  what  are  called 
"  piners  "  and  wasted  looking  cattle  are  suffering,  not 
from  tuberculosis,  but  often  from  rotten  livers,  or 
Nematode  worms. 

17233.  Tuberculosis  is  not  common  in  the  country? 
— No.  I  was  getting  some  cattle  for  South  Australia 
for  the  Government  and  I  found  that  it  w^is  the  very 
best  cattle  that  re-acted. 

17234.  How  many  have  you  tested  with  tuberculin? 
— I  caimot  tell  you.  The  veterinary  surgeon  tested  a 
number  of  cattle.  I  think  about  half  of  the  best 
cattle  that  I  had  picked  re-acted. 

1723.5.  A  large  number  re-acted? — Yes;  but  I  don't 
believe  that  these  were  suffering  from  tuberculosis  that 
would  injure  their  milk  in  any  way. 

17236.  I  personally  agree  with  you? — And  I  know, 
for  instance,  that  I  gave  two  of  them  a  very  simple 
cure,  and  they  did  not  re-act  afterw'ards.  I  gave  them 
a  dozen  iv.v -leaves  for  a  couple  of  days  running,  and 
they  got  rid  of  what  was  in  them  and  they  did  not  re- 
act after  that.  Goats  never  suffer  from  tuberculosis, 
and  they  are  great  ivy-eaters,  and  I  think  the  ivy -leaf 
has  a  strong  hygienic  action  wherever  tubercle  bacilli 
are. 

17237.  We  have  had  some  interesting  evidence  from 
creamery  managers  about  the  increase  in  the  demand 
for  the  Irish-made  butter  in  Ireland.  They  told  us 
that  they  were  selling  more  butter  locally  to  the  far- 
mers and  labourers  than  they  were  a  few  years  ago. 
Is  that  your  experience? — Yes:  and  Mr.  Mullins  will 
give  you  absolute  facts  about  his  own  business.  It 
has  increased  enormously. 

17238.  You  are  familiar  with  the  state  of  the  butter 
trade  in  Limerick? — Yes. 

17239.  And  your  experience  shows  that  the  demand 
for  butter  is  increasing  locally? — Yes;  there  is  no 
doubt  the  consumption  has  greatly  increased. 

17240.  You  never  owned  a  milking  machine  your- 
self?— No.  I  only  saw  it  in  Lancashire,  and  here  at 
O'Brien's.  The  only  man  who  can  tell  you  about  a 
milking  machine  in  this  district  is  Michael  O'Brien, 
and  he  won't  come  in  to  give  evidence.  I  don't  know 
why.  He  had  a  small  creamery  for  some  years  and  he 
cultivates  his  land  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Cleeve's 
factories  were  closing  in  about  him,  and  he  is  now 
acting  as  their  agent  in  his  district.  He  keeps  a 
bawn  of  about  forty  cows. 

17241.  Mr.  Campbell. — You  don't  think  that  the 
creameries  are  responsible  for  the  difficulty  that 
labourers  and  others  have  in  getting  milk? — No. 

17242.  Creameries  have  nothing  to  do  with  it? — I 
don't  say  that  they  have  not  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
it.  If  a  farmer  is  so  stingy  as  to  send  all  his  milk  to 
the  creamery,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  m.anager. 

17243.  I  was  not  speaking  of  the  manager,  but  of 
the  creamery  system.  It  has  beer,  stated  that  it  is 
responsible  for  the  shortage  of  the  supply? — I  don't 
think  it  is.  I  am  no  particular  lover  of  the  creameries. 
I  would  just  as  lief  see  the  people  separating  their 
own  milk  at  home;  but  I  don't  believe  the  creameries 
are  doing  the  harm  some  people  say.  I  don't  believe 
it  and  never  could  believe  it. 

17244.  Don't  you  think  it  is  a  fact  that  the  occu- 
pants of  these  Union  cottages  are  not  getting  sufficient 
milk? — I  believe  there  is  not  a  poor  person  in  the 
whole  of  Ireland  getting  sufficient.  There  is  not  half 
of  them  getting  what  milk  they  ouglit. 

1724.').  When  these  labourers  lived  in  the  farmer's 
cottage,  and  were  engaged  by  the  farmer  all  the  year 
round,  and  got  part  of  their  wages  in  milk,  they  were 
better  fed  than  at  present? — They  were. 

17246.  So  that  the  labourer  is  paying  something  for 
his  independence? — Yes. 

17247.  Do  you  think  that?— I  am  sure  of  it. 

17248.  Is  there  a  feeling  of  that  kind  abroad? — Any- 
one that  knows  anything  of  the  country  knoM's  that 
the  labourer  is  not  living  as  well  as  he  was.    Go  to 


Clarina.  where  the  owner  has  a  creamery  of  his  own, 
and  his  labourers  come  and  take  away  their  new  milk. 

17249.  These  men  are  regular  labourers? — Yes. 

17250.  There  are  a  good  many  farmers  now  who 
have  no  labourers  of  the  old  class? — I  am  very  sorry  to 
say  there  are.  In  the  County  Limerick  there  are  very  few 
farmers  who  keep  labourers  all  the  year  round.  They 
hire  them  for  nine  months,  and  then  they  expect  these 
irien  to  have  an  interest  in  their  work.  As  I  have  said 
to  farmers,  any  man  j'ou  employ  for  nine  months,  his 
whole  business  is  to  rob  vou,  and  he  is  right  in  doing^ 
it. 

17251.  That  system  would  tell  against  winter  dairy- 
ing and  tillage? — Yes.  They  say  :  "  We  have  no  help 
to  do  it  in  the  w'inter.'' 

172,52.  The  Chairman.— They  won't  get  the  help?— 
That  is  exactly  what  I  told  them.  "  How  could  you 
exist,"  I  said  to  them,  "  if  you  are  only  employed  for 
nine  months,  and  if  you  have  to  live  on  your  inside 
for  three  months."  There  is  very  little  winter  work 
and  it  is  a  great  pitv,  and  we  would  hot  have  quarter 
of  what  we  have  only  for  the  admirable  man  we  have 
here  as  agricultural  instructor.  He  has  been  waking 
them  up. 

1725.3.  Professor  Mettam. — What  happens  to  the 
labourers  during  the  three  months  of  winter?- — They  go> 
back  to  Kerry. 

17254.  They  are  importations  for  the  nine  months? 
—Yes. 

17255.  Do  the  farmers  hire  them  into  the  house? 
— Yes,  and  keep  them  for  nine  months.  I  think  they 
treat  them  very  fairly,  but  they  arc  fired  out  for  the 
three  winter  months. 

17256.  Mr.  Campbell. — What  is  the  labourer  in  the 
Union  cottage  doing  while  the  Kerry  people  are  being 
brought  in  to  do  the  work? — Tilling  his  own  plot  and 
getting  odd  days'  W'Ork. 

17257.  He  is  not  working  regularly? — No.  It  is  \erv 
few  farmers  that  have  a  regular  staff  during  the  winter 
at  all.  They  get  rid  of  them  as  fast  as  they  can,  and 
the  cattle  are  neglected  during  the  winter  because  the- 
farmer  is  often  too  lazy  to  carry  them  enough  hay  and 
clean  them  out.  If  you  saw  some  of  the  cattle  in  the 
County  Limerick  when  they  came  to  calving,  you 
would  be  ashamed  of  them. 

17258.  The  Chairman. — I  have  seen  them,  and  I 
agree  with  you? — Just  at  the  time  when  the  animal 
ought  to  be  fed  most  carefully  she  is  neglected. 

17259.  Mr.  Campbell. — What  is  your  opinion  about 
this  question  of  giving  these  Union  cottage  occupants 
a  Kerry  cow? — I  have  not  thought  on  the  mattei-. 

17260.  You  are  not  prepared  to  expre.-s  an  opiniott 
on  it? — Not  in  the  least. 

17261.  I  never  heard  you,  Mr.  Gibson,  without  an- 
opinion  before? — I  never  give  an  opinion  on  a  subject 
I  don't  understand. 

17262.  Is  this  Gibson's  Milk  Sweetener  a  soluble  salt? 
— Yes.  The  salt  is  dissolved  in  water  and  goes-  into 
the  milk-tank  before  separation,,  and  then  you  can 
chemically  get  back  anything  that  is  there.  It  will 
all  come  back  again. 

17263.  I  want  some  convincing  about  that? — Test  it 
if  you  like. 

17264.  Mr.  O'Buien.— Do  you  think  there  has  been 
much  alteration  in  the  class  and  type  of  cattle  during 
the  last  ten  or  twenty  years? — I  am  afraid  there  has 
been  an  alteration  for  thi  bad,  so  fa-  as  County 
Limerick  is  concerned. 

17265.  Is  it  that  they  are  not  such  a  healthy  class, 
or  that  they  are  smaller  or  lighter? — No,  but  that 
they  are  heavier  and  beefier.  They  have  run  too  much 
on  a  beefy  type. 

17266.  That  is  the  premium  bull? — I  don't  know. 
T  know  you  give  premiums  to  bulls  that  no  man  who- 
wanted  milk  would  use,  and  I  have  seen  very  fine 
bulls  that  did  not  get  premiums.  That  was  before  you 
bad  Mr.  Clune 

17267.  We  always  had  Mr.  Clune.-  There  are  3,300 
bulls  in  your  county? — The  whole  trend  of  late  years 
has  been  to  induce  the  farmer  to  go  in  for  beef.  You 
have  Polled  Anguses  in  this  county  and  Polled  Angus 

.  crosses,  and  I  never  saw  a  Polled  Angus  cross  that 
would  give  milk. 

17268.  That  is  not  a  milk  beast,  of  course? — No. 
When  I  came  here  first,  the  cows  were  cf  an  entirely 
different  type  to  what  they  have  been  during  the  last 
ten  or  fifteen  years.  Of  course,  we  had  lots  of  short- 
horn bulls  besides  the  Department  bulls  coming  into 
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the  county.  There  is  another  thing  spoiling  the  cattle: 
our  farmers  sell  their  calves  and  then  buy  in  a  lot  of 
high-bred  shorthorn  cattle. 

17269.  Why  is  it  they  are  selling  their  calves?  I 
always  understood  Limerick  farmers  v.ere  keen  on 
rearing  their  own  calves? — If  you  go  to  our  weekly 
market  you  will  see  six  or  seven  hundred  sold  every 
week  in 'the  calving  season.  Tipperary  men  and  Clare 
men  take  them  away.  County  Limerick  is  all  good 
land  and  the  farmer  is  too  cursedly  lazy  to  rear  his 
own  calves.    They  sell  them  by  the  hundred. 

17270.  Mr.  Wilson. — Our  attention  was  drawn  to  a 
letter  written  by  Lord  Ashtown  to  the  effect  that  he 
ceased  purchasing  stock  in  creamery  districts.  Has 
the  stock  in  the  creamery  districts  deteriorated? — I 
take  no  stock  of  anything  that  Lord  Ashtown  says. 

17271.  Mr.  Campbell. — He  is  a  very  good  farmer? 
— That  may  be — I  don't  l)elieve  in  him. 

17272.  I  learned  more  in  one  day  on  his  farm  than 
I  learned  for  ten  years — I  mean  original  ideas? — I 
understand. 

17273.  Miss  McNeill. — You  say  there  is  a  great 
•deal  to  be  done  yet  before  milk  is  produced  under  such 
conditions  as  will  make  it  a  clean  article  of  food? — 
Yes. 

17274.  And  that  it  will  take  some  time? — Yes. 

17275.  In  the  meantime,  you  think  that  some  sort 
of  process  of  treatment  of  the  milk  before  it  reaches 
the  consumer  is  necessary? — Not  absolutely  necessary, 
but  it  is  advisable.  I  believe  there  are  only  one  or 
two  suppliers  of  clean  milk  coming  into  the  city.  I 
know  two,  maybe,  that  send  in  thoroughly  clean  milk. 
I  have  samples  taken  from  dozens  of  people,  and  I  never 
got  clean  milk.  I  get  good,  rich  milk,  but  you  would  be 
disgusted  to  see  it  strained.  I  know  of  no  treatment 
except  a  special  strainer,  like  the  Ulax.  Mr.  W.  B. 
Fitt  has  a  dairy  of  twenty -five  or  thirty  cows  and  his 
milk  is  always  perfectly  clean. 

17276.  W'hat  price  does  he  sell  it  at? — 4id.  a  quart 
in  the  winter  and  3d.  in  the  summer. 

17277.  He  is  able  to  get  a  price  something  above 
the  ordinary? — Y^es.  He  feeds  his  cattle  splendidly 
and  he  has  more  milk  in  the  winter  than  in  the 
summer. 

17278.  Do  the  poor  people  buy  that  milk? — No:  he 
only  sends  it  to  special  districts  where  he  has  a  whole 
lot  of  customers. 

17279.  How  much  does  he  send  in?— He  has  about 
tiiirty  very  good  cows  that  would  give  at  least  seventy 
gallons  of  milk  morning  and  evening.  Some  of  his 
cows  milk  up  to  one  thousand  gallons  in-  the  year, 
which  is  considerably  more  than  double  what  the 
average  for  tlie  whole  county  is.  I  do  not  make  out 
the  average  to  be  more  than  440  gallons.  In  making 
estimates  I  only  estimate  400  gallons.  In  our  county 
it  is  440,  and  it  ought  to  be  over  700  gallons. 

17280.  You  think  if  the  milk  requires  treatment  that 
the  addition  of  the  salts  to  which  you  refer  is  prefer- 
able to  pasteurisation? — Yes:  I  think  pasteurisation 
does  not  make  it  milk  at  all. 

17281.  You  th'"nk  it  makes  it  into  something  which 
is  not  quite  milk? — Yes.  The  chief  bone-forming  con- 
stituent seems  to  be  injured,  because  where  this  milk 
is  used  we  hear  reports  of  rickety  cattle  and  rickety 
children. 

17282.  Have  you  ever  seen  specific  examples  quoted 
in  any  of  the  journals  you  have  read,  with  regard  to 
rickets  in  children? — Y^os:  in  Glasgow. 

17283.  Did  you  see  any  definite  cases  stated? — I 
cannot  tell  you. 

17284.  Because  we  liad  evidence  in  Dublin  by  a 
doctor  who  went  into  the  matter  without  any  pre- 
judice, and  he  stated  that  in  1908  he  had  one  hundred 
and  twenty  babies  under  treatment,  up  to  twelve  or 
fourteen  months  of  age :  that  they  were  all  very  sickly 
children  and  were  very  ill  indeed,  and  he  goes  on  to 
eay  that  "  Among  these  one  hundred  and  twenty  chil- 
dren the  number  of  deaths  was  only  five — 41  per  1,000, 
-,is  against  145  per  1,000,  which  is  the  death-rate  of 
Dublin."    He  states  also  that  he  never  saw  any  harm 


from  pasteurised  milk,  either  rickets  or  scurvy.  Since 
giving  that  evidence  he  has  sent  in  another  report,  in 
which  he  stated  that  in  the  case  of  forty-one  babies 
which  were  fed  on  pasteurised  milk  for  periods  on  an 
average  of  eight  months,  there  was  no  case  of  rickets 
or  any  other  form  of  trouble  due  to  mal-nutrition? — I 
saw  all  these  sorts  of  reports  for  many  years  past.  I 
saw  these  reports  that  the  thing  had  been  tried  and 
that  the  children  had  gone  on  to  four  or  five  years,  and 
they  were  just  like  our  calves  when  fed  too  much  on 
pasteurised  milk — they  develop  rickets.  I  don't  care 
whether  they  pasteurise,  but  I  don't  like  to  see  the 
food  quality  of  the  milk  injured,  and  the  principal 
thing  I  studied  were  these  works  of  Werner,  whom 
the  Kaiser,  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  got  to  investigate 
the  subject  for  four  or  five  years,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Professor  Werner — who  is  the  first  chemist 
in  Germany — condemned  it. 

17285.  I  think  the  condemnation  has  been  largely 
discounted  since? — I  don't  know.  I  have  seen  other 
condemnations  of  it  since. 

17286.  I  have  quoted  for  you  a  doctor's  figures? — 
The  child  may  do  well  for  a  few  months  and  then  he 
may  show  the  result  of  the  bad  feeding  afterwards. 

17287.  Unhealthy  babes  who  were  under  observation 
for  four  years  surelj'  give  a  very  fair  chance  for  sen- 
sible observation  If  a  doctor  goes  into  this  matter 
without  prejudice,  and  arrives  at  a  conclusion,  don't 
you  think  some  importance  might  bo  attached  to  his 
experience? — Did  you  ever  see  a  doctor  without  pre- 
judice.   I  never  met  one. 

17288.  Prof.  Mettam. — Have  you  any  experience  of 
dried  milk? — Yes.  The  Just  and  Hatmaker  process  is 
the  only  one  that  is  any  good.  I  saw  others  which 
were  no  good.  In  the  case  of  Swedish  or  French  dried 
milks,  when  you  wet  them  they  always  separate  and 
you  had  an  inch  or  two  of  mud  and  a  couple  of 
inches  of  dirty  water.  That  is  quite  different  from  the 
Just  and  Hatmaker  process.  'That  is  put  to  a  high 
temperature  under  very  peculiar  circumstances,  and  I 
don't  know  how  it  is  that,  with  all  those  big  drums 
rolling  together,  it  does  not  coagulate  the  albumen,  as 
the  others  do.  I  understand  it  was  super-heated  with 
live  steam.  The  Just  and  Hatmakers'  process  was  a 
perfect  milk. 

17289.  Lady  Everard. — You  say  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  dirty  milk  in  this  city? — Yes. 

17290.  Are  there  many  prosecutions  for  dirty  milk? 
— I  don't  know  anything  about  that. 

17291.  Mr.  Wilson. — It  is  not  illegal  to  sell  dirty 
milk? — No:  until  this  new  Milk  Bill  comes  in. 

17292.  A  man  cannot  be  prosecuted  for  selling  dirty 
milk? — He  ought  to  be. 

17293.  There  is  no  law?— I  don't  know. 

17294.  Mr.  Campbell. — If  it  is  not  of  the  nature 
and  substance  of  the  article  demanded,  the  question  has 
been  raised  that  there  could  be  a  prosecution.  It  is  not 
milk? — It  is  milk  and  manure.  The  Mr.  Fitt  that  I 
spoke  of  is  most  careful,  in  the  first  place,  in  seeing 
that  the  udders  of  the  cows  are  clean,  and  he  strains 
the  milk  through  a  good,  thick  cheese-cloth,  not 
through  a  muslin  strainer,  and  the  result  is  that  it  is 
pure  to  the  last  drop.  If  such  a  kind  of  strainer  was 
used  in  the  farmers'  places,  you  would  not  have  half 
the  dirty  milk,  or  half  the  poisoning,  or  half  the  sick- 
ness that  comes  from  dirty  milk. 

17295.  At  a  subsequent  stage  of  the'  proceedings 
Mr.  Gibson  said  : — I  have  brought  Professor  Mettam 
a  sample  of  the  "  Milk  Sweetener,"  which  I  believe  to 
be  the  only  means  of  killing  pathogenic  germs  in  milk 
without  injuring  the  milk.  The  dead  germs  and  all 
the  contaminations  are  whirled  out  of  the  milk  during 
its  passage  through  a  centrifugal  machine  and  de- 
posited in  the  slime  round  the  bowl,  so  that  perfectly 
clean  milk  is  obtained.  And  I  would  like  to  remind 
the  members  of  the  Commission  that  the  so-called  pas- 
teurisation simply  makes  a  graveyard  of  the  milk, 
leaving  all  the  dead  germs,  their  living  spores,  and  all 
the  dirt,  still  in  the  milk,  to  be  swallowed  by  the 
consumers. 


Mr.  GtTERiN  DE  Barri  examined 


17296.  The  Chairman. — Are  you  a  creamery  manager, 
Mr.  De  Barri? — Yes,  sir. 

17297.  At  Herbertstown?— Yes. 

17298.  How  long  are  you  engaged  in  creamery 
management? — I  am  engaged  at  Herbertstown  for  three 
years. 


17299.  Had  you  experience  at  other  places? — Yes.  I 
have  had  fourteen  years'  experience, 

17300.  Have  you  much  difficulty  with  regard  to 
securing  a  clean  milk  supply  to  your  creamery  At 
Herbertstown? — ^Not  the  difficulty  that  T  had  at  the 
outset. 
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17301.  Then  there  has  been  an  improvement  in  the 
methods  adopted  by  the  farmers? — Yes. 

17302.  The  farmer  now  realises  that  it  is  to  his  own 
advantage  to  send  in  his  milk  in  a  proper  condition? — 
That  is  just  it. 

17303.  Have  you  ever  been  obliged  to  refuse  to 
receive  milk  owing  to  the  condition  in  which  it  was 
sent  in? — I  never  employed  such  harsh  measures  as 
to  refuse  it.  There  was  only  one  occasion  that  a 
supplier  brought  in  sour  milk,  and  it  happened  that  we 
were  not  separating,  owing  to  a  breakdown  in  the 
machinery.  He  took  the  milk  to  a  neighbouring 
creamery,  though  I  told  him  not  to  do  so,  as  it  was 
not  fit  for  separation.  The  manager  of  the  other 
creamery  did  not  receive  the  milk.  The  farmer  ceased 
to  be  a  customer  because  we  would  not  pay  him  for 
sour  milk. 

17304.  But,  obviously,  you  were  doing  no  worse  for 
him  than  others  engaged  in  the  same  trade,  because 
others  refused  to  receive  the  milk  also? — Yes. 

17305.  What  condition  are  the  vessels  in  that  convey 
the  milk  to  the  creamery? — In  fair  condition.  There 
is  a  decided  improvement. 

17306.  Is  there  any  provision  made  at  your  creamery 
for  the  cleansing  of  the  vessels? — Yes. 

17307.  Have  you  a  live  steam  jet  over  which  the 
cans  can  be  put  in  order  to  cleanse  them? — "We  have. 

17308.  Is  that  insisted  on,  or  is  it  optional  with 
the  person  in  charge  whether  the  cans  will  be 
subjected  to  this  process? — I  am  on  the  platform  while 
the  reception  is  going  on,  and  any  can  I  find  that  is 
not  clean  I  ask  the  supplier  to  have  it  cleaned.  I 
simply  order  it  down  into  the  creamery  to  be  cleansed. 
We  don't  allow  cloths  to  be  attached  to  the  tankards 
coming  to  the  creamery. 

17.309.  You  forbid  the  use  of  cloths? — Yes;  we  supply 
them  with  discs  at  the  cost  of  the  creamery.  That  is 
going  on  for  five  or  six  years. 

17310.  That  is  a  mechanical  means  of  preventing 
the  splashing? — Yes. 

17311.  And  do  you  find  that  it  is  effective  for  that 
purpose? — Yes. 

17312.  And  no  waste  arises? — No. 

17313.  There  is  no  possibility  of  the  introduction  of 
dust  or  particles  of  dried  mud  or  hay  along  the  road 
getting  into  the  milk? — Certainly  not. 

17314.  Has  the  supply  to  your  creamery  increased 
or  diminished? — Do  you  mean  per  cow? 

17315.  The  aggregate  supply? — The  supply  has 
diminished  because  some  customers  left  us. 

17316.  Owing  to  competition? — Yes.  There  is  a 
growing  tendency  amongst  farmers  to  have  a  milking 
strain,  and  they  are  going  in  more  for  a  milking  strain. 
I  know  of  many  farmers  in  my  district  who  breed  off 
a  milking  strain. 

17317.  And  what  bull  do  they  use? — A  shorthorn, 
principally. 

17318.  Would  that  be  a  pedigree  bull? — No;  a  cross- 
bred bull. 

17319.  Do  they  take  any  care  that  the  bull's  dam 
shall  be  of  a  good  milking  strain? — Yes,  wherever  they 
have  an  opportunity,  but  if  a  farmer  rears  two  yearling 
bulls — cross-breds — I  think  he  is  governed  by  fancy 
as  regards  the  one  he  keeps  for  service  purposes.  He 
fancies  one  above  the  other.  Both  are  equally  good  in 
shape  and  form  and  size  and  "  feather." 

17320.  That  is  to  say,  that  if  his  fancy  was  caught 
by  an  individual  animal,  he  would  be  regardless  of 
whether  the  dam  of  that  animal  was  a  good  milker  or 
not? — Yes.  Of  course,  there  would  be  exceptions  but 
that  would  be  the  general  thing. 

17321.  Is  it  the  custom  in  your  district  to  breed  the 
heifers  that  are  raised  on  the  farm? — No. 

17322.  The  farmers  don't  do  that?— No. 

17323.  Where  do  the  farmers  buy  their  cows? — 
Generally  in  the  auction. 

17324.  Where  are  the  auctions  held? — In  Limerick 
and  Hospital,  Charleville,  and  other  places,  but  prin- 
cipally in  Limerick. 

17325.  Do  the  dairy  farmers  of  Limerick  profess  to 
know  by  the  conformation  of  the  animal  whether  or 
not  she  is  likely  to  be  a  good  milker? — Yes. 

17326.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  their 
judgment  is  justified  by  the  result?— Yes.  I  have 
seen  farmers  at  local  fairs  purchasing  cattle,  and  I 
have  seen  them  rejecting  them  because  they  believed 
they  would  not  be  good  milkers,  and  I  have  seen  the 
cows  they  bought  proven  to  bf«  first-class  milkers. 


17327.  At  all  events,  they  endeavour  to  bring  their 
judgment  to  bear  on  the  animal,  and  to  buy  only 
those  they  believe  are  iikely  to  prove  good  dairy 
servants  ? — Y  es . 

17328.  Do  you  sell  milk  in  your  creamery  to  small 
consumers  in  the  district? — Yes. 

17329.  You  never  refuse  an  application  for  milk  by 
anyone  who  requires  it? — On  the  contrary,  I  got  my 
Committee  to  insert  on  the  Minutes  that  preference 
would  be  given  to  the  labouring  classes  for  separated 
milk.    We  also  supply  new  milk. 

17330.  You  have  no  objection  to  trade  in  small 
quantities  of  new  milk;  and  there  is  no  rule  of  your 
Committee  prohibiting  your  doing  so? — No,  sir. 

17331.  And  does  that  practice  of  selling  new  milk 
in  small  quantities  prevail  amongst  the  creamery 
managers  so  far  as  you  know? — I  believe  it  does. 

17332.  Do  you  know  of  any  creamery  at  which  the 
manager  is  not  allowed,  or  does  not  wish,  to  sell  milk 
in  small  quantities? — No. 

17333.  Is  there  much  difficulty  on  the  part  of  the 
poorer  classes  who  live  at  a  distance  from  the  creamery 
in  procuring  a  milk  supply? — There  is  a  great  difficulty. 

17334.  Have  you  thought  of  any  means  whereby  that 
difficulty  could  be  relieved? — Yes,  I  drafted  a  scheme, 
the  outline  of  which  I  submitted  to  Mr.  Strange,  your 
Secretary. 

17335.  We  would  be  glad  if  you  described  the  scheme 
to  us? — This  is  the  scheme  : — That  "  distribution 
stations  "  be  set  up  (desirably  cottages),  distinguished 
in  the  cost  of  establishment  by  the  confines  of  Poor 
Law  District  Unions.  That  a  loan  be  given  by  a  body 
such  as  the  D.  A.  T.  I.,  towards  the  purchasing  of 
stripper  or  freshly  calved  cows,  to  be  kept  by  the 
recognised  owner  of  the  cottage  selected  as  a 
"  distribution  station."  That  one  cow  go  to  supply 
the  milk  requirements  of  twelve  working  families. 
That  the  loans  be  made  from  November  1st  to  March 
1st.  That  the  money  expended  in  the  purchases  and  the 
collection  of  same  through  sales  of  cows  be  controlled 
by  a  County  Committee  (desirably  farmers),  constituted 
by  one  member  for  every  district,  i.e.,  let  us  take 
the  Kilmallock  Rural  District.  There  are,  roughly, 
eight  hundred  and  forty  cottiers  in  the  Unions.  With 
a  maximmn  number  of  twelve  grouped  cottiers  to  form 
a  district  distributing  station,  it  would  mean  a  total 
number  of  seventy  cows  to  be  purchased  for  the  total 
number  (70)  of  stations  formed;  and  let  us  take  a 
young,  healthy  stripper  cow,  from  four  to  six  years 
old,  would  cost,  say,  £12.  This  would  mean  a  total 
loan  of  £840  for  four  months.  The  County  Committee 
would  be  a  security  to  the  body  from  whom  the  loan 
was  obtained.  Any  risk  against  fraud  would  be  avoided 
by  giving  the  said  County  Committee  complete  control 
over  the  said  purchases  and  sales  of  the  cows,  the 
sampling  of  the  new  milk  by  the  member  representing 
the  district  distribution  station,  or  any  other  com- 
petent person  empowered  by  him  to  sample.  I  know 
of  cases  where  the  well-to-do  cottiers  who  purchased 
cows  in  November,  for  the  purpose  of  milk  supply 
during  the  winter  months,  made  a  profit  of  from  £1 
to  £2  on  the  purchasing  price  when  selling  them  the 
following  spring.  It  is  a  fact  that  a  well-fed  stripper, 
purchased  towards  year-end,  will  not  be  sold  at  a 
loss  in  the  spring,  so  that  no  fear  of  loss  should  be 
entertained  against  the  original  loan  sum.  I  think 
that  at  eightpence  per  gallon,  from  November  1st  to 
March  1st,  economy  would  find  its  place  in  the  cottier's 
home,  as  compared  with  the  more  costly  food  sub- 
stitutes, tea,  etc.,  that  are  being  used  at  present.  Then 
for  the  spring,  summer  and  autumn  months,  the 
stations'  supply  could  be  met  by  the  creameries;  d.e., 
the  creameries  are  now  so  numerous  that  scarcely  any 
two  of  them  are  three  miles  apart,  and  the  owner  of 
the  distribution  station  could  obtain  at  the  nearest 
creamery  his  required  quantity  every  morning  at,  say, 
fivepence-farthing  per  gallon,  and  he  could  sell  at  six- 
pence per  gallon.  This  would  afford  him  a  little 
margin  for  his  labour  and  cartage  expenses.  As  a 
safeguard  against  loss  to  meet  the  loan,  the  committee 
member  for  each  district  should  have  the  power  of 
inspecting  the  food  supply  of  the  cow  from  time  to 
time. 

17336.  What  provision  have  you  made  for  feeding 
the  cow  that  you  would  give  the  owner  of  the  cottage? 
— If  you  set  up  a  station,  say,  in  the  spring  of  next 
year,  you  can  make  a  selection  of  who  would  be  the 
cowkeeper  for  that  particular  year. 

17337.  That  is,  several  months  before  the  scheme 
would  be  put  into  operation,  it  would  be  determined 
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who  would  be  the  person  to  get  the  stripper  cow  ? — Yes ; 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  cowkeeper  the  chance  of 
growing  crops  to  feed  the  cow  during  the  winter 
months.  The  profit  on  the  seventy  cows  at  30s.  each 
would  be  £110.  That  would  be  utilised  in  the 
purchase  of  in-calf  Kerry  heifers,  which  would  be 
bought  from  £8  to  £10.'  You  will  tret  a  flrst-class 
Kerry  heifer  for  £10. 

17338.  And  then  you  would  increase  the  number  of 
cows? — Yes.  Of  course,  you  would  have  rules  provided, 
whereby  the  Control  Committee  should  provide  against 
fraud.  The  cow  supplied  to  the  cowkeeper  would  be 
controlled  by  the  Committee  for  almost  six  years. 

17339.  She  would  not  become  the  complete  property 
of  the  cottier  who  would  have  the  use  of  her? — That 
is  so. 

17340.  And  if  the  person  in  charge  of  the  cow  did 
not  carry  out  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the  Com- 
mittee, it  should  be  competent  for  the  Committee  to 
withdraw  the  animal? — Yes.  You  know  there  is  a 
prize  scheme  for  well-kept  labourers'  cottages. 

17341.  That  is  under  the  Committee  of  Agriculture? 
—Yes. 

17342.  Would  you  approve  of  selecting  the  prize- 
owner  under  that  scheme  as  the  person  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  keeping  of  the  cow? — Yes. 

17343.  And  would  you  suggest  that  the  prize  should 
take  that  form?— Undoubtedly.  There  should  be  a 
:restriction  that  not  more  than  one  prize,  to  start  with, 
should  go  to  one  person,  so  that  you  would  have  an 
impartial  distribution  of  the  animals.  In  ten  years 
you  would  have  all  the  cottiers  supplied  with  Kerry 
cows.  The  control  for  six  years  would  compel  the  cow- 
keeper in  every  district  to  arrange  for  the  calving  of 
the  cow  in  autumn,  in  order  to  meet  the  milk  supply  of 
the  station;  and  that  should  be  absolutely  in  rotation, 
so  that  no  district  would  be  deprived  of  the  milk  supply 
during  the  winter  months. 

17344.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  estab- 
lish that  with  mathematical  accuracy? — I  quite  believe 
it  would.  It  is  rather  hard  to  do  so.  I  know  of 
cases  where  cottagers  applied  to  farmers  for  milk  and 
they  refused  to  sell  it  to  them. 

17345.  Was  that  in  the  winter  or  in  the  summer 
season? — In  the  winter. 

17346.  And  would  that  man  be  sending  milk  to  a 
creamery? — Yes;  and  selling  it  locally,  but  not  to 
cottagers.    He  refused  to  sell  it  to  a  cottager. 

17347.  Why — because  the  demaad  would  be  so 
small? — I  don't  know  on  what  ground.  I  know  dis- 
tricts where  I  don't  know  what  the  labourers  would 
do  had  not  the  well-to-do  cottagers  purchased  a  strip- 
per cow  to  provide  the  cottagers  around  them  with 
milk. 

17348.  That  is  what  I  would  like  to  knovv — whether 
the  owners  of  such  cows  always  supply  their  neigh- 
bouring labourers  with  whatever  milk  they  require, 
because  we  have  had  evidence  elsewhere  that  where 
the  stripper  cow  was  bought  by  the  labourer,  the 
surplus  milk  was  sent  to  the  creamery? — That  may 
happen,  but  I  am  speaking  of  my  o*vn  experience, 
where  well-to-do  cottagers  purchased  stripper  cows  in 
November. 

17349.  And  do  they  distribute  the  surplus  milk 
amongst  their  neighbours? — They  do. 

17350.  And  they  don't  send  any  portion  of  the  sur- 
plus to  the  creamery? — No;  because  they  have  a  guar- 
antee of  a  penny  a  pint,  and  that  is  8d.  a  gallon. 

17351.  But  w'e  were  told  that  in  a  neighbouring 
county  where  the  stripper  cow  was  kept,  although  the 
price  paid,  if  the  milk  was  sold  retail,  would  be  in 
excess  of  the  creamery  price,  still  the  milk  went  to 
the  creamery? — I  don't  know  why  that  should  be  done, 
except  on  a  point  of  vanity — he  could  boast  of  being 
a  supplier  to  a  creamery. 

17352.  The  reason  given  in  that  case  was  that  they 
wanted  the  money  in  a  lump  and  not  in  pennies  and 
twopennies.  That  was  the  reason  given? — Some  well 
to-do  cottagers  carry  out  a  scoring  system. 


17353.  That  is,  with  regard  to  payment? — Yes.  They 
get  a  stick,  usually  a  sally,  and  the  labourer  brings  it 
with  him  when  he  wants  his  [lint  of  milk,  and  the 
score  is  marked  on  the  stick. 

17354.  Mr.  Campbell.— Do  they  supply  the  stick?— 
No. 

17355.  Mr.  O'Brien.— It  is  a  regular  tally?— Yes. 
You  have  a  stick  fourteen  inches  long  and  half  an 
inch  square,  and  when  you  go  for  the  first  pint  they 
cut  a  notch.  That  would  represent  a  quart  or  a  pint 
according  to  the  standing  order.  It  is  a  simple  system 
and  one  not  to  be  despised. 

17356.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  gone  fully  through 
the  details  of  your  scheme? — I  think  so. 

17357.  I  don't  suggest  that  the  idea  in  your  scheme 
is  not  entirely  your  own,  but  had  you  the  advantage 
of  submitting  this  scheme  to  others  occupying  posi- 
tions similar  to  yourself,  as  to  whether  or  not  they 
thought  it  would  be  practicable  and  applicable  to  other 
districts? — No. 

17358.  You  think  the  scheme  would  be  feasible  and 
practicable  in  your  own  district? — I  believe  it  w'ould. 

17359.  Is  there  less  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
cowkecpers  in  Limerick  to  supply  milk  to  the  occupants 
in  cottages  than  there  was  when  these  labourers  were 
living  in  cottages  that  were  the  property  of  the  far- 
mer?— Yes;  there  is. 

17360.  And  you  believe  this  is  one  of  the  causes 
which  has  led  to  the  difficulty  of  the  labouring  popu- 
lation getting  a  milk  supply? — Yes. 

17361.  Mr.  O'Brien. — In  this  scheme  of  yours,  are 
you  not  allowing  rather  a  small  quantity  for  a  family 
— a  quart  a  day? — That  would  be  the  initial  quantity. 

17362.  You  would  propose  to  increase  the  number 
of  cows? — Of  course,  you  are  increasing  the  number 
of  cows  every  year,  because  you  are  supplying  the 
occupants  of  cottages,  as  a  gift,  with  a  Kerry  cow. 

17363.  The  Chairman. — Would  you  propose  that  the 
loans  should  be  continued  until  the  whole  district 
would  be  supplied? — Yes. 

17364.  It  would  be  necessary  to  continue  the  grant- 
ing of  the  loajr  to  purchase  a  further  supply  of  strip- 
pers for  a  new  batch  of  cottagers  each  year? — Yes. 

17365.  How  many  years  would-  it  be  necessary  to 
have  the  loans  in  operation  in  order  to  cover  the  dis- 
trict?— About  ten  years. 

17366.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  ei'eameries 
being  subjected  to  inspection? — On  the  contrary,  I 
would  be  delighted. 

17367.  You  don't  think  or  believe  it  would  inflict 
any  hardship  or  restrict  or  hamper  the  control  of  a 
commercial  concern,  like  a  creamery,  to  have  inspec- 
tion?— I  don't  believe  so. 

17368.  Are    you   in  the   Kilmallock   district? — Yes. 

17369.  The  Council  has  been  in  conflict  with  the 
Local  Government  Board  about  the  election  of  a 
veterinary  inspector ? — Yes. 

17370.  And  so  far  there  has  not  been  any  appreciable 
result  in  reference  to  the  Dairies  and  Cjwsh?ds  Order 
in  the  Kilmallock  district? — The  veterinar;f  surgeon  is 
making  an  inspection.  He  has  registered  my  own 
dairy. 

17371.  Are  all  the  dairies  supplying  milk  to  your 
creameries  registered? — Unfortunately,  they  have  taken 
no  notice  of  it  at  all.  There  is  not  one  registered  but 
myself. 

17372.  Nothing  has  been  done  in  the  district  up  to 
the  present? — Very  little. 

17373.  They  are  disposed  to  do  as  little  as  tliev  can? 
—Yes. 

17374.  Would  it  be  desirable  that  the  Order  should 
be  controlled  by  a  central  authority? — Yes. 

17375.  And  you  would  rather  despair  of  having  uni- 
form administration  of  the  Order  if  it  was  left  to  the 
whim  or  fancy  of  each  Council  to  put  whatever  inter- 
pretation they  pleased  on  it?— Yes. 


Mrs.  Dermod  O'Brien  examined. 


17376.  The  Chairman. — I  understand,  Mrs.  O'Brien, 
that  you  have  been  taking  a  pi'actical  interest  in  de- 
vising a  scheme  whereby  it  was  possible  to  provide 
milk  for  school  children  and  labourers  in  your  dis- 
trict?— We  thought  out  a  scheme  for  supplying  milk 
to  school  children,  but  we  did  not  go  very  far  with  it, 
as  the  school  manager  thought  it  would  bo  trouble- 


some. We  thought  it  probable  that  the  children  could 
be  supplied  with  half  a  pint  of  milk  for  five  days  at 
2^d.  a  head. 

17377.  You  have  reason  to  think  that  in  the  ordi- 
nary household  arrangements  the  children  are  not  get- 
ting a  sufiBcient  milk  supply?— I  do  not  think  they  are 
getting  enough. 
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17378.  How  far  has  your  philanthropic  scheme  met 
with  the  co-operation  of  others  in  your  district;  have 
you  found  any  difficulty  in  securing  subscriptions?— 
You  see  the  manager  of  the  school  did  not  wish  us  to 
go  on  with  the  scheme,  so  we  did  not  go  so  far  as  to 
ask  for  subscriptions,  or  even  to  inquire  from  the 
parents  whether  they  were  willing  to  assist.  We 
brought  the  matter  up  at  our  committee  of  the 
Women's  National  Health  Association,  bui,  the  manager 
of  the  school  thought  it  would  be  troublesome  for  the 
teacher  to  oversee  it,  and  that  blocked  it. 

17379.  Had  the  teacher  offered  any  objection  him- 
self?—He  would  be  glad  to  co-operate  because,  he 
said,  the  children  needed  the  milk,  they  got  tired 
during  the  dav- 

17380.  He  found  that  their  energy  was  failing?— 
Yes.  He  thought  they  would  do  better  work  if  they 
got  the  milk  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

17381.  Have  you  had  tuberculosis  amongst  the  poor 
of  your  district? — Not  very  much — few  cases. 

17382.  Anything  causing  serious  trouble? — No. 

17383.  Medical  opinion  assorts  that  children  who  are 
not  properly  nourished  fall  the  readiest  victims  to 
disease? — Yes. 

17384.  Are  there  any  labourers  in  your  district  who 
find  it  impossible  to  get  a  milk  supply?— I  think  there 
is  plenty  of  milk,  but  that  they  cannot  afford  to  pay 
for  it  in  the  winter. 

17385.  That  would  be  owing  to  lack  of  occupation 
and  wages? — Yes.  I  think  the  first  thing  they  save  on 
Is  milk. 

17386.  It  seems  very  unfortunate  that  the  most 
essential  diet  should  be  the  thing  that  is  curtailed  in 
the  first  instance,  but  I  quite  understand  that  it  is 
so?— Yes. 

17387.  Lady  Evedard. — Your  school  scheme  did  not 
go  through? — No. 

17388.  Are  you  going  to  try  it  another  year? — I 
think  we  will  have  to  go  about  it  in  a  different  way, 
but  the  thing  would  have  to  be  done  outside  the  school. 

17389.  We  have  had  evidence  before  the  Women's 
National  Health  Association  meeting  of  two  or  three 
places  where  they  tried  it,  and  it  worked  remarkably 
well,  and  they  stated  that  the  children  had  improved 
in  a  wonderful  way? — Yes.  I  don't  know  whether  the 
parents  would  assist  in  the  scheme  in  our  district. 

17390.  In  one  of  the  places  mentionei  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Women's  National  Health  Association  the 
cost  was  three  halfpence  a  week  and  they  gave  milk 
and  cocoa? — Yes.  You  can  do  it  for  that  with  cocoa. 
We  thought  that  we  would  give  a  supply  of  milk  in 
the  summer  and  cocoa  in  the  winter  at  liVd.  to  2d.  a 
week,  the  children  to  bring  their  own  bread. 

17391.  Mr.  O'Brien.— You  have  made  a  list  of  the 
labourers  families  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ardagh. 
and  you  can  give  us  the  quantity  of  milk  they  pur- 
chase for  household  use? — Yes.  There  are  at  least 
four  regular  suppliers  of  milk  in  the  village  of  Ardagh 
who  supply  milk  at  a  penny  a  pint.  One  of  them 
gave  me  a  list  of  his  customers  and  the  number  in 
each  family.  They  may  perhaps  get  some  other  sup- 
ply, but  the  list  is  a  fair  index  of  what  they  get. 

17392.  Have  you  got  the  list  with  you?— Yes.  A 
milk  seller  in  the  village  gave  me  a  list  of  about  nine- 
teen families  he  supplied.  One  family  of  ten  buys  27V 
pints  every  day ;  another  family  of  ten  buys  2  pints  a 
day ;  a  family  of  eight  buys  4  pints  a  day :  a  family  of 
six  buys  Si  pints  a  day;  another  family  of  six  buys  4 
pints  a  day;  yet  another  family  of  six  buys  6  pints  a 
•day ;  a  family  of  five  buys  2  pints  a  day ;  another  family 
of  five  buys  2.V  pints  a  day;  a  family  of  four  buys  3fr 
pints  a  day;  a  family  of  throe  buys  one  pint:  another 
family  of  three  buys  one  pint ;  yet  a  third  family  of 
three  buys  half  a  pint ;  a  family  of  two  buys  half  a 
pint;  another  family  of  two  buys  2  pints. 

17.393.  Mr.  Wilson. — Does  "  two  "  mean  husband 
and  wife? — I  don't  know.  A  family  of  two  buys  2.V 
pints  a  day,  and  another  family  of  two  buys  half  a 
pint  a  day;  while  in  three  other  cases  of  one  in  family 
the  quantity  purchased  is  one  pint,  half  a  pint,  and 
half  a  pint  respectively.  Owing  to  the  drought  in 
1911,  milk  was  scarce  last  winter.  The  supplier  who 
gave  me  the  above  figures  could  have  sold  much  more 
milk  if  he  had  had  it.  From  my  own  farm  the  par- 
ticulars are  as  follows.  I  made  the  particulars  out  by 
the  week.  I  find  ten  in  family  in  nine  weeks  bought 
22.5  pints,  or  25  pints  a  week;  a  family  of  six  bought 
220  pints  in  eleven  weeks,  or  20  pints  per  week.  That 


first  family  have  two  cows  and  a  goat,  and  only  buy 
milk  in  the  winter.  Then  another  family  bought  141 
pints  in  thirteen  weeks,  or  11  pints  per  week;  they 
have  two  goats.  A  family  of  five  bought  127  pints  in 
thirteen  weeks,  or  10  pints  in  a  week;  another  family 
of  five  bought  nine  pints  in  three  weeks,  or  three  pints 
a  week,  but  that  family  has  an  allowance  of  seven 
quarts  per  week  and  seven  gallons  of  separated  milk 
as  well.  Another  family  of  five  bovight  78  pints  in  six 
weeks,  or  13  pints  a  week;  a  family  of  three  bought  58 
pints  in  thirteen  weeks,  or  4h  pints  a  week,  but  they 
have  an  allowance  of  separated  milk;  another  family 
of  throe  bought  95  pints  in  thirteen  weeks,  or  7  pints 
a  week ;  that  family  is  also  allowed  new  milk  and 
separated  milk.  Another  family  of  three  bought  96 
pints  in  twelve  weeks,  or  8  pints  a  week;  a  family  of 
two  bought  41  pints  in  eight  weeks,  or  5  pints  per 
week.  They  have  a  cow  and  a  goat.  These  are  the 
winter  months  I  am  giving,  from  .lanuary  5th  to 
March  29th.  A  family  of  two  bought  78  pints  in  six 
weeks,  or  13  pints  a  week;  a  second  family  of  two 
bought  82  pints,  which  would  amount  to  7  pints  a 
week :  and  another  family  of  two  bought  184  in  thir- 
teen weeks,  or  14  pints  a  week.  There  are  several 
labourers  who  get  a  pint  of  milk  for  dinner.  One 
labourer  bought  as  dinner  milk  68  pints  in  thirteen 
weeks;  another  bought  59  pints  in  11  weeks;  another 
bought  116  pints  in  thirteen  weeks;  another  bought  70  • 
pints  in  thirteen  weeks;  and  another  bought  55  pints 
in  ten  weeks.  There  is  one  man  who  bought  363  pints 
in  thirteen  weeks,  and  his  average  is  nearly  28  pints  a 
week,  or  a  gallon  a  day. 

17.394.  He  lived  on  porter  before  that? — Yes;  he  is 
an  enormous  man. 

17395.  The  Chairman. — Does  he  look  healthy  and 
well  nourished? — He  is  a  largely  built  man.  He  looks 
fairly  well.  He  lived  a  rough  life  before.  He  lived 
out  of  doors  a  good  deal. 

17396.  His  constitution  had  been  impaired? — Yes.  I 
am  afraid  that  those  who  have  a  cow  or  a  goat  do  not 
keep  enough  at  home,  but  send  it  to  the  creamery. 

17397.  Mr.  O'Brien.— Does  not  Mrs.  Flynn  send  all 
the  milk  to  the  creamery? — Yes,  and  the  children  are 
brought  up  on  separated  milk. 

17398.  She  has  batches  of  twins?— Yes. 

17399.  Mr.  Campbell. — Has  she  a  cottage? — Not  a 
Union  cottage.  They  have  been  granted  a  Union  cot- 
tage, but  they  are  not  living  in  it  yet.  It  is  not  com- 
pleted yet. 

17400.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Do  many  of  the  labourers  and 
their  families  use  oatmeal  porridge? — Some  do,  but  I 
do  not  think  they  do  it  enough.  They  are  very  much 
inclined  to  use  tea,  and  the  children  like  it.'  They 
put  an  enormous  amount  of  sugar  in  it.  I  was  talking 
to  a  man  the  other  day,  and  be  told  me  some  families 
get  one  stone  of  sugar  to  a  pound  of  tea. 

17401.  Do  most  of  the  women  in  that  district  nurse 
their  own  children? — The  larger  proportion,  I  think, 
do.  Some  do  for  a  considerable  time — for  nearly  two 
years.  I  have  known  it  to  be  done  for  a  year  and  a 
half,  and  I  have  protested  against  it. 

17402.  Do  these  mothers  who  nurse  their  own  chil- 
dren take  oatmeal  porridge? — Some  of  them  do. 

17403.  Do  they  use  separated  milk  at  all? — Yes,  some 
of  them,  but  they  generally  use  the  separated  milk  for 
bread  making. 

17404.  Where  there  are  children  and  there  is  a  cow, 
and  they  get  back  the  separated  milk  from  the  crea- 
mery, do  the  children  take  that  at  all? — No.  I  know 
one  or  two  cottages  where  they  do,  but  I  don't  know 
personally  about  others. 

17405.  Do  you  think  there  are  many  children  who 
are  brought  up  on  separated  milk  only? — I  don't  know. 
I  imagine  there  are  some,  but  I  think  a  great  many  of 
them  get  it. 

17406.  You  tried  some  time  ago  to  get  them  to  take 
shell  cocoa  instead  of  tea? — They  got  tired  of  it,  and 
went  back  to  the  tea. 

17407.  Which  was  stewed,  I  stippose?— That  I  don't 
know. 

17408.  Are  there  many  of  them  owning  goats? — A 
good  many  of  them  have  goats.  They  say  that  a  good 
many  of  the  labourers  in  the  district  have  either  a 
goat  or  a  cow. 

17409.  Fed  on  the  long  farm?— Yes. 

17410.  In  that  district  there  have  been  a  certain 
number  of  the  Toggenburg  strain  brought  in? — Yes. 

17411.  How  many? — Two  pure  bred  and  two  cross 
bred. 
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17412.  And  then  there  is  the  progeny  of  some  of 
them? — There  were  three  half-bred  goats  last  year  and 
three  this  year,  pure  bred. 

17413.  .John  McConnell  has  twin  kids?— Yes. 

17414.  They  are  pure  bred?— Yes. 

17415.  Mr.  Campbell. — What  do  the  people  think  of 
the  Toggenburg  goat? — They  like  them.  They  are 
gentle,  and  get  on  well  when  shut  up. 

17416.  They  are  not  bigger  than  the  ordinary  goat? 
—No. 

17417.  Do  they  object  very  much  to  the  wet? — They 
don't  like  it  at  all. 


17418.  It  must  be  housed?— They  ought  to  be 
housed.  Some  of  them  get  on  much  better  when  they 
are  housed  all  the  time. 

17419.  You  don't  think  there  would  be  a  prejudice 
against  them? — No. 

17420.  Not  like  the  premium  bulls? — ^No. 

17421.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Is  there  any  difficulty  in  dis- 
posing of  the  goats? — We  have  not  tried  to  dispose  of 
them  yet. 

17422.  Mr.  Campbell. — How  old  are  they  now?— 
Almost  twelve  months. 

17423.  Have  you  got  any  Anglo-Nubian  goats? — No. 
We  have  none  of  these. 
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17424.  The  Chairman. — You  are  the  representative 
of  the  Irish  Creameries  Protection  Society? — Yes. 

17425.  Are  you  interested  in  creamery  management 
at  Ballingarry? — Yes. 

17426.  What  quantity  of  milk  do  you  handle  in 
your  creamery? — 5,000  gallons  a  day  in  the  summer 
time. 

17427.  Have  you  a  continuous  supply  in  the  winter 
season  ? — Yes. 

17428.  All  through?— Yes. 

17429.  Is  winter  dairying  carried  on  in  your  district? 
— To  a  certain  extent. 

17430.  Is  it  increasing  or  diminishing? — Rather  in- 
creasing. 

17431.  Are  the  farmers  beginning  to  realise  that  it 
might  be  possible  with  advantage  and  profit  to  them- 
selves to  embark  on  the  altered  methods  which  would 
make  winter  dairying  a  success? — Some  of  them.  I 
am  afraid  it  will  take  a  considerable  time  before  they 
all  realise  it. 

17432.  An  educational  process  is  necessary?- — Yes. 

17433.  Do  you  take  in  any  part  of  Tipperary  as  well 
as  Limerick? — No;  West  Limerick. 

17434.  Is  the  supply  to  your  creamery  increasing  or 
diminishing  ? — ^Increasing. 

17435.  Is  that  consequent  on  increased  production, 
or  a  larger  number  of  cows  being  kept? — On  a  larger 
number  of  cows  being  kept. 

17436.  Is  the  yield  per  cow  increasing  or  diminish- 
ing?— It  is  increasing. 

17437.  Are  milk  records  kept  by  suppliers  to  your 
creamery? — I  have  not  been  keeping  them. 

17438.  Do  the  farmers  themselves  keep  them? — Only 
one  of  my  suppliers.  We  have  a  cow  testing  associa- 
tion. 

17439.  You  have  started  a  cow  testing  association 
in  the  district? — Yes. 

17440.  How  is  it  regarded — like  all  other  novelties, 
as  a  nuisance? — No;  they  are  taking  it  up  seriously. 
I  think  we  are  waking  up  a  bit. 

17441.  How  long  has  the  cow  testing  association 
been  working  ? —This  is  the  second  season. 

17442.  What  would  be  the  average  milk  yield  of  the 
dairy  herds  in  your  district  as  recorded  by  the  asso- 
ciation?— About  450  gallons.  It  would  scarcely  make 
500  gallons. 

17443.  You  are  short  of  500  gallons?— Yes. 

17444.  Do  you  find  there  is  much  variation  in  the 
farms? — It  depends  upon  the  breeds  of  cattle  kept. 

17445.  Are  there  different  breeds  kept? — We  have 
no  definite  breeds;  they  are  all  mixed. 

17446.  Do  you  find  that  the  cows  on  certain  farms 
give  a  better  yield  of  milk  per  annum  than  might  be 
found  on  neighbouring  farms? — A  lot  depends  on  the 
skill  of  the  farmer  himself  in  the  selection  of  his  cattle 
and  the  feeding  of  them. 

17447.  Do  they  feed  them  at  all?— They  would  not 
years  ago,  but  they  do  now. 

17448-9.  In  the  winter  season? — Yes  Every  man 
is  vying  with  his  neighbour  as  to  which  will  have  the 
best  bawn  of  cows  in  the  spring  time.  At  one  time  they 
thought  it  was  good  enough  to  keep  skin  and  bone 
together. 

17450.  I  am  afraid  that  idea  still  prevails  iti  other 
districts.  We  were  told  this  moining  that  cows  were 
never  housed  at  all  during  the  winter  season  in  one 
particular  district? — It  is  different  in  my  district. 

17451.  Your  farmers  do  not  follow  that  method? — 
No. 

17462.  Have  you  any  opportunity  of  discovering 
under  what  conditions  the  cows  are  housed  in  the 
winter  season? — They  could  be  more  comfortable  I  am 
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sure.  The  farmers  are  improving  considerably  year 
after  year  in  every  respect. 

17453.  Are  you  in  the  Rathkeale  Rural  District? — 
No,  Croom. 

17454.  MHiat  provision  is  made  in  that  district  for 
inspecting  the  cowkeepers  and  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order? — They 
have  a  regular  inspector  engaged. 

17455.  A  lay  inspector? — -He  is  a  professional  man 
— a  veterinary  surgeon. 

17456.  Have  any  prosecutions  ever  been  undertaken 
by  the  Croom  District  Council  against  persons  for 
breaches  of  the  Order? — Not  so  far  as  I  have  heard. 

17457.  They  have  been  rather  playin?  Mith  the 
Order? — They  are  giving  people  an  opportunity  of  put- 
ting their  houses  into  order. 

17458.  I  suppose  the  Order  is  sufficiently  long  in 
operation  to  warrant  the  belief  that  the  people  under- 
stand what  they  are  required  to  do? — Yes. 

17459.  Have  you  any  reason  to  complain  of  the  con- 
dition in  which  milk  is  supplied  to  your  creamery? — 
It  has  considerably  improved  within  the  last  ten  or 
twelve  years.  I  have  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  sup- 
pliers, and  there  might  be  one  or  two  out  of  that  lot 
that  you  would  complain  of. 

17460.  That  seems  a  happy  state  of  things? — Yes. 
The  people  have  realised  that  it  is  to  their  own  in- 
terests to  send  the  milk  in  as  clean  as  possible. 

17461.  How  long  have  you  had  experience  of  this 
Ballingarry  creamery? — Eighteen  years. 

17462.  And  that  experience  would  enable  you  to 
state  whether  there  has  been  steady  progress? — Yes, 
with  the  result  that  we  get  better  prices  for  our  butter 
and  have  a  better  market. 

17463.  What  is  your  principal  market? — Liverpool 
and  London. 

17464.  Do  you  employ  male  or  female  labour  in  the 
manufacture  of  butter? — Male. 

17465.  Is  that  a  change  in  recent  times,  to  employ 
men? — The  Factory  Act  operates  against  the  employ- 
ment of  females.  They  won't  allow  girls  to  work  on 
Sundays,  and  we  had  to  discontinue  female  labour. 

17466.  Is  there  much  difficulty  felt  by  the  labourers 
in  your  district  in  getting  milk  for  their  families? — 
Not  that  I  know  of. 

17467.  Do  you  sell  milk? — No,  but  there  are  milk 
vendors  who  supply  the  wants  of  the  locality. 

17468.  Have  you  ever  been  asked  to  supply  milk 
retail  at  your  creamery? — No.  I  am  sure  if  I  asked 
my  committee,  I  would  get  their  consent' to  sell  milk 
retail. 

17469.  There  is  no  rule  or  minute  of  your  committee 
forbidding  you  to  sell? — No. 

17470.  But  hitherto  you  have  not  been  asked  to  sell? 
—No. 

17471.  Is  your  creamery  in  a  small  town? — In  a 
little  village. 

17472.  And  there  are  other  people  vending  milk  in 
tlie  village  sufficient  to  supply  local  demands? — They 
have  winter  calvers  as  well  as  summer  calvers. 

17473.  And  those  who  have  money  to  buy  have  no 
difficulty  in  procm-ing  milk? — No;  these  vendors  might 
be  jealous  of  the  creameries  if  we  sold  milk.  They 
might  look  on  it  as  interfering  with  their  trade. 

17474.  Are  there  any  labourers  sending  milk  to  your 
creamery? — There  are  eight  labourers  sending  surplus 
milk  to  the  creamery. 

17475.  Would  they  have  a  local  demand  for  that 
milk?— No. 

17476.  Do  they  live  in  remote  districts? — No.  They 
are  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  creamery.  I  must 
say  that  the  consumption  of  milk  is  not  what  it  should 
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be.  J  am  afraid  mothers  must  be  educated  into  the 
use  of  milk  for  their  children.  They  give  them  tea 
which  is  poisoning  them.  I  think  there  should  be  a 
movement  to  induce  mothers  to  give  their  children 
milk. 

17477.  You  find  wasted  and  emaciated  children  in 
consequence  of  the  fact  that  they  are  fed  on  tea  in- 
stead of  milk? — Yes. 

17478.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  creameries 
being  subjected  to  inspection? — No;  I  always  courted 
it. 

17479.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  having  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  cow  byres  and  the  carrying  out  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order  controlled 
by  a  central  rather  than  by  a  local  authority? — I  think 
it  might  be  more  workable  if  you  had  the  central 
authority. 

17480.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  more  likely  to 
secure  more  uniform  administration  of  the  Order? — I 
know  that  the  Order  if  carried  out  to  extremes  would 
inflict  hardship  on  small  farmers — I  mean  as  regards 
housing  accommodation,  but  as  far  as  cleanliness  is 
concerned,  I  would  have  no  objection. 

17481.  But  even  with  regard  to  housing  accommo- 
dation, it  has  been  suggested  that  in  order  to  enable 
the  small  cowkeepers  to  carry  out  the  necessary  im- 
provements, it  should  be  possible  for  him  to  obtain  a 
loan  to  carry  out  the  necessary  improvements.  If 
that  scheme  were  in  existence,  do  you  think  the  small 
cowkeeper  would  object  to  making  alterations? — De- 
cidedly not. 

17482.  And  don't  you  agree  that  in  order  to  secure 
absolute  cleanliness  and  the  healthy  production  of  milk, 
every  single  pint  of  milk  coming  into  the  creamery 
should  be  produced  under  the  best  and  most  hygienic 
conditions? — Yes,  because  one  or  two  suppliers  are 
able  to  upset  the  whole  thing. 

17483.  Ninety-nine  people  might  be  anxious  to  do 
their  business  in  a  proper  up-to-date  fashion,  and  the 
hundredth  have  dirty  milk  which,  if  mixed  with  the 
ninety -nine  will  contaminate  the  whole  bulk? — Yes.  I 
must  disagree  with  Mr.  Gibson  as  to  the  pasteurisation 
of  the  cream. 

17484.  Do  you  pasteurise  at  your  creamery? — Yes. 
I  raise  the  cream  to  190  degrees. 

17485.  For  what  period? — It  is  a  continuous  pas- 
teurisation— possibly  about  two  minutes. 

17486.  The  whole  bulk  would  be  exposed  to  that 
temperature  for  a  period  of  two  minutes? — Yes. 

17487.  Do  you  pasteurise  the  separated  milk? — No. 

17488.  Is  there  any  sale  of  separated  milk  at  your 
creamery?- — We  have  one  supplier  who  objects  to  take 
back  the  separated  milk,  and  we  sell  it  in  the  town  at 
a  penny  a  gallon. 

17489.  What  purpose  would  it  be  used  for? — For 
baking. 

17490.  Or  as  a  drink  for  the  children?— I  don't  think 
they  drink  it. 

17491.  Is  it  disagreeable  to  the  palate? — There  is  a 
pj-ejudice  against  it. 

17492.  How  far  is  that  prejudice  well  founded? — 
We  have  not  had  any  complaint  in  our  locality.  Wo 
have  not  had  any  disease  carried  by  separated  milk. 

17493.  Have  you  ever  found  it  neccsspry  to  suspend 
the  receipt  of  milk  from  any  farm  owing  to  an  out- 
break of  disease  from  the  supplier  or  any  person  in  his 
employment? — No;  not  in  my  district. 

17494.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  a  proper  pre- 
caution to  take  that  the  power  should  be  vested  in  the 
creamery  manager  to  suspend  the  receipt  of  milk  from 
a  family  in  which  there  was  contagious  disease? — Any 
creamery  manager,  with  any  sense  of  responsibilitj", 
would  not  take  tliat  milk. 

17495.  But  is  it  not  conceivable  that  this  unfortu- 
nate state  of  things  might  exist  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  manager? — Yes. 

17496.  Is  the  Notification  of  Diseases  Act  in  opera- 
tion in  your  district? — I  am  sure  it  is. 

17497.  If  the  executive  sanitary  officer  was  ordered 
by  the  District  Council  to  send  notification  of  infectious 
diseases  to  creamery  managers,  that  would  probably 
be  a  way  to  meet  it? — Yes. 

T7498.  Have  you  heard  the  scheme  outlined  by  the 
last  witness  with  regard  to  the  supplying  of  milk,  and 
what  would  be  your  view  with  regard  to  it? — I  don't 
think  it  would  work  in  my  locality. 

17499.  Do  you  think  there  is  not  a  burning  neces- 
sity for  it? — As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  in  my  imme- 


diate locality,  I  think  that  as  far  as  the  labourers  go  if 
they  have  the  buying  capacity  they  will  get  p'enty  of 
milk. 

17500.  Even  in  the  winter  season? — Yes. 

17501.  Would  it  not  be  likely  that  in  districts  more 
remote  from  Rathkeale  the  difiiculty  would  be  greater? 
■ — Perhaps  it  would. 

17502.  You  are  not  familiar  with  the  circumstances 
in  such  districts? — No,  sir. 

17503.  Prof.  Mettam. — If  anything  happens  to  your 
assistants  you  send  them  away? — Yes. 

17504.  And  if  anything  happens  to  their  families,, 
these  men  are  not  allowed  to  come  into  the  creamery 
until  the  illness  is  got  out  of  the  house? — Yes,  if  the 
disease  is  reported  to  be  contagious  by  the  doctor. 

17505.  How  much  milk  do  vou  handle  in  the  twelve 
months?— 760,000  guUons. 

17506.  How  does  the  quantity  that  you  get  in  the 
winter  time  compare  with  the  quantity  you  get  in  the 
summer? — Our  supply  in  January  and  February  is  very 
small  in  comparison  with  June  and  Julv. 

17507.  One-tenth?— No,  about  one-twentieth. 

17508.  You  said  the  quantity  of  milk  is  increasing? 
—This  January  we  got  25,000  gallons  and  30,000  or 
35,000  in  February,  and  80,000  in  March. 

17509.  That  shows  an  increase? — We  have  some  of 
our  suppliers  going  in  for  winter  dairying  in  earnest. 
'J'hey  are  growing  catch  crops.  One  m.an  certainly  ia 
going  in  for  more  cows  next  year.  He  says  it  will  pay. 
He  has  one  cow  that  gives  sixty-one  pounds  of  milk 
in  the  day,  that  is  over  six  gallons.  The  450  gallon 
cow  will  not  pay  in  the  winter.  This  man  has  two 
cows,  one  giving  forty-five  pounds  and  the  other  sixty- 
one  pounds  of  milk  per  day  in  the  winter.  These- 
would  pay  alright. 

17510.  Mr.  Campbell.— You  told  us  that  the  la 
bourers  send  in  milk  to  your  creameries? — Yes. 

17511.  How  much  would  they  send? — A  quart  or 
half  a  gallon. 

17512.  You  don't  have  a  minimum  quantity?— We 
take  anything  we  get.    We  cannot  refuse  it. 

17513.  As  regards  these  milk  records,  have  any  of 
the  farmers  whose  records  you  took  last  year  acted  on 
the  records  in  the  sense  of  getting  rid  of  some  of  their 
cows? — Yes.    The  man  I  spoke  of  got  rid  of  four  cows. 

17514.  As  a  result  of  the  milk  records? — Yes.  He 
found  they  were  not  profitable. 

17515.  What  is  going  to  happen  to  these? — He  is 
going  to  fatten  them. 

17516.  Who  is  the  veterinary  inspector  in  the  Croom 
Union? — Mr.  Walsh. 

17517.  He  has  just  recently  been  appointed? — I  think 
he  is  appointed  twelve  months.  And  he  is  gradually 
marshalling  these  people  into  the  .vay  he  wants  them 
to  go. 

17518.  He  is  not  forcing  the  Order  upon  thorn? — 
I  don't  think  so;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  don't  think 
half  the  cow-owners  have  been  registered  at  all. 

17519.  The  Chairman  asked  you  a  question  as  re- 
gards the  inspection  under  the  Dairies  Order — inspec- 
tion from  a  central  authority.  Do  you  agree  that 
would  be  a  suitable  thing— that  the  inspector  should 
come  down  from  some  central  authority  without  any 
interest  in  the  locality? — Yes. 

17520.  He  would  have  a  freer  hand? — Yes. 

17521.  And  he  would  see  that  the  regulations  which 
were  carried  out  in  this  particular  district  were  similar 
to  those  that  were  carried  out  in  other  districts? — Yes. 

17522.  In  other  words,  he  could  insist  on  uniformity 
of  administration? — Yes. 

17523.  The  Chairman. — I  see  in  your  summary  of 
evidence  that  you  want  to  refer  to  some  other  points? 
— Ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  the  farmers  sold  the  best  of 
their  cattle  and  kept  the  rubbish,  but  I  find  new  that 
they  are  more  enlightened.  They  are  invariably  sel'- 
ing  the  worst  and  keeping  the  best,  so  that  in  a  few 
years  I  expect  things  will  have  a  great  improvement. 
I  have  one  neighbour  who  went  in  for  Holstoin  cattle.. 
He  brought  them  from  England. 

17524.  How  many  has  he  got? — He  brought  six  -lasfc 
year.  He  brought  them  from  red  sand  land,  and  the 
climate  did  not  agree  with  them,  and  they  died  from 
murrain. 

17525.  That  was  owing  to  injudicious  treatment? — 
Perhaps  the  cattle  are  blue  and  white. 

17526.  Does  he  propose  to  keep  a  pure  herd  of  these? 
—Yes. 

17527.  One  reason  that  you  would  attribute  the  de- 
terioration of  the  milk  stock  to  is  the  fact  that  the 
farmer   was  heretofore    in   the   habit   of  soiling  his 
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best  and  keeping  his  worst  cattle? — Yes;  he  kept  those 
he  could  not  sell.  The  whole  thing  is  now  reversed 
altogether.  The  men  will  keep  the  best  and  sell  the 
worst.  Since  the  cow  testing  association  was  estab- 
lished, he  will  keep  the  calf  out  of  the  cow  that  was  a 
good  milker.  This  cow  that  gave  the  sixty-one  pounds 
of  milk  gave  a  thousand  gallons  in  the  year. 

17528.  ' What  is  her  appearance?— A  fine  big  red  cow 
with  a  splendid  frame. 

17529.  Mr.  O'Brien.— What  is  the  percentage  of  her 
butter  fat?— 3.6. 

17530.  Is  that  a  fair  average?— Yes.  Takmg  the 
whole  year  round  she  would  average  3.6,  and  she  gave 
over  a' thousand  gallons  of  milk,  and  the  owner  has 
also  got  a  bull,  and  his  dam  gave  1,100  gallons.  In 
this  association  we  are  going  to  get  the  best  of  our 
cows  that  are  good  milkers  mated  with  this  bull. 

17531.  Is  that  bull  from  the  Department?— No :  the 
bull  is  a  shorthorn  cross. 

17532.  What  class  of  bull  has  been  used  heretofore 
generally  in  that  district? — A  mixed  class. 

17533!!  The  only  mixture  that  one  would  not  find 
amongst  them  would  be  the  good  one? — In  some  cases, 
but  not  in  general;  but  they  are  going  in  for  a  good 
class  of  bull  recently. 

k5  17534.  Mr.  Wilson. — With  regard  to  your  cow- 
testing  association;  heretofore,  where  these  associa- 
tions have  been  started,  the  first  result  has  always  been 
to  show  the  farmer  that  his  judgment  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  tell  him  the  cow  which  was  the  best  milker. 
In  your  district  was  the  farmer  surprised  at  the  re- 
sult?— Some  of  the  good-looking  cows  were  the  worst 
milkers  of  the  lot. 

17535.  You  say  that  you  have  got  your  suppliers  to 
the  point  that  the  great  majority  of  them  send  you  in 
clean  milk? — Yes. 

17536.  Have  you  attempted  to  fix  any  standard  of 
what  is  clean  milk  and  what  is  not,  or  is  it  a  rule  of 
thumb? — From  the  appearance  of  the  milk  coming  in, 
and  you  see  the  cans  and  the  covers  fairly  clean  and 
no  cloths  used. 

17537.  Do  you  forbid  the  use  of  cloths? — I  have 
condemned  them  from  tlie  beginning.  They  are  dis- 
appearing. The  "  Dreadnought  "  cover  will  prevent 
splash. 

17538.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Is  that  used  by  your  sup- 
pliers?— Yes.  I  buy  the  cans,  and  I  would  have  no 
cans  without  them.  There  is  no  necessity  for  cloths 
at  all. 

17539.  Is  it  suitable  otherwise? — Yes. 

17540.  Do  you  allow  the  farmers  to  use  brass  in- 
dicators inside  the  tankards? — They  are  not  in  the 
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new  tankards  at  all  now.  There  is  a  dint  to  indicate 
the  number  of  gallons. 

17541.  There  is  a  seam  at  the  bottom  of  the  can?— 
Yes,  in  some  of  them. 

17542.  Mr.  Wilson. — You  say  in  your  summary  of 
evidence  that  "  any  sensible,  thrifty  labourer,  with  a 
wife  having  the  same  qualities,  will  never  be  short  of 
milk  to  their  families,  winter  or  summer?" — Yes. 

17543.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Can  you  say  if  there  has  been 
any  increase  in  the  home  consumption  of  butter? — 
Yes.  Farmers  and  labourers  are  buying  more.  There 
is  no  house  without  butter. 

17544.  And  they  buy  this  expensive  creamery 
butter?— Yes,  at  Is.  3d.  a  lb. 

17545.  Do  labourers  do  that? — Yes.  I  must  say  that 
about  ten  years  ago  our  local  consumption  would  be 
about  five  cwt.  a  month,  and  now  it  has  grown  up  to 
eighteen  cwts. 

17546.  That  trade  is  an  entirely  new  thing  to  all 
intents  and  purposes? — Yes.  The  buying  capacity  of 
these  people  has  improved  by  two-thirds — the  standard 
of  living  has  improved. 

17547.  Do  you  think  that  is  because  their  wages,  or 
what  they  make  out  of  the  farm,  has  increased,  or  that 
there  is  less  consumption  of  porter  or  whisky? — I 
think  the  general  rate  of  living  has  increased  all  over. 
The  farmers  have  improved  very  much  in  their  con- 
dition through  co-operation,  and  the  introduction  of 
artificial  manure.  I  knew  people  who  had  only  two 
cows  when  I  came  to  the  district,  and  now  they  have 
eight  or  ten  cows. 

17548.  You  have  a  good  many  small  farmers  who 
have  taken  up  the  idea  of  the  agricultural  instructor? 
— Yes. 

17549.  Mr.  Wilson. — Some  time  ago  there  was  a 
letter  in  the  papers  from  Lord  Ashtown,  in  which  he 
stated  that  he  had  ceased  to  buy  stock  from  creamery 
districts.  Your  evidence  would  tend  to  suggest  one 
very  excellent  reason — that  the  creamery  districts  are 
keeping  their  best  cows  for  themselves? — Yes. 

17550.  A  few  years  ago  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
selling  their  best  calves? — Yes.  We  turn  out  a  lot  of 
fine  bred  cattle. 

17551.  You  say  now  that  is  distinctly  altered? — Yes; 
we  turn  out  a  lot  of  fine  bred  cattle. 

17552.  But  the  man  who  wants  the  best  won't  get 
it  from  your  district? — He  might  be  able  to  get  the 
best.  The  farmer  may  have  ten  or  twelve  all  very 
good  animals,  and  only  wants  one  or  two. 

5  p.m.  till  the  folloiring  morning. 


THIRTY-SECOND  DAY.— THURSDAY,  25th  APRIL,  1912. 

The  Commissioners  met  in  the  Council  Chamber,  City  Hall,  Limerick,  at  10.30  a.m. 

Present ; — P.  J.  O'Neill,  Esq.  (Chairman) ;  Lady  Everard  ;  Miss  Margaret  McNeill  ;  Alec. 
Wilson,  Esq.;  DEKM<iD  O'Eriex,  Esq.;  John  R,  Campbell,  Esq.,  b.sc.  ;  and  Professor  A.  E. 

MkTTAM,  B.SC.,  P.R.C.V.S. 

S.  W.  Strange,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


Mr.  Denis  Hegakty  examined. 


17553.  The  Chairman. — You  are  Secretary  of  the  Irish 
Creamery  Managers'  Association,  Mr.  Hegarty? — Yes, 
sir. 

17554.  And,  of  course,  you  are  familiar  with  the 
views  of  creamery  managers  on  the  milk  question 
generally? — Yes:  I  have  had  a  considerable  amount  of 
experience. 

17555.  Are  the  creameries  in  any  way  responsible 
for  the  scarcity  of  milk  to  the  working-classes? — I  don't 
think  so.  I  have  taken  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to 
ascertain,  and  I  find  they  are  not.  On  the  contrary, 
they  have  made  it  easier  for  labourers  to  get  milk  in 
winter,  because  the  creameries  collect  together  the 
small  -  supplies  then  available  from  the  farmers. 


17556.  Do  all  the  creameries  sell  in  small  quantities? 
— I  don't  think  they  do,  but  I  think  they  would,  if 
required. 

17557.  Is  there  any  rule  forbidding  them  from  doing 
so? — None  that  I  am  aware  of. 

17558.  There  is  no  rule  forbidding  the  sale  of  milk 
in  small  quantities,  so  far  as  you  are  aware,  whether 
the  creamery  is  proprietary  or  co-operative? — No. 

17559.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  creameries 
being  subjected  to  inspection? — No;  I  don't  think  so. 
Of  course,  I  cannot  speak  for  the  creameries  on  that 
point,  because  the  matter  has  not  been  considered  in 
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connection  with  this  question;  but  I  don't  think  there 
would  be  any  objection. 

17560.  Would  you  yourself  see  any  objection  to  it? — 
No.  I  think  they  are  subjected  to  inspection  at  present. 
The  local  Sanitary  Authorities  have  power  to  inspect 
them. 

17561.  They  have  power  to  inspect  them  from  the 
public  health  point  of  view,  but  that  does  not  mean  an 
inspection  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  conducted 
generally? — I  presume  you  mean  inspection  with  regard 
to  cleanliness? 

17562.  I  mean  an  inspection  regarding  cleanliness 
and  the  efficiency  of  their  management? — As  regards 
the  efficiency  of  management,  I  doubt  very  nnich  if 
they  would  agree  to  compulsory  inspection. 

17563.  I  don't  suggest  for  a  moment  that  it  should 
be  competent  for  the  inspectors  to  alter  the  system  that 
has  been  approved  of  by  the  creamery  manager  and 
committee ;  but  the  inspection  I  refer  to  would  enable 
the  official  to  investigate  the  manner  in  which  all  the 
duties  are  discharged,  in  order  to  see  that  care  and 
diligence  are  used  to  preserve  the  public  health? — I 
think  there  would  be  no  objection  to  that. 

17564.  Mr.  Campbell. — You  have  no  objection  from 
the  cleanliness  point  of  view? — No;  certainly  not. 

17565.  The  Chairman. — The  inspection  I  mean  is 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  safeguarding  the  public 
health? — There  would  be  no  objection  on  that  account. 

17566.  The  inspection  would  enable  the  official  to 
examine  the  machinery  and  the  various  customs  that 
are  followed  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  any 
of  them  were  inimical  to  the  public  health?— I  don't 
see  any  objection  to  that.  I  don't  see  that  there  could 
be  any  reasonable  objection. 

17567.  Would  there  be  any  objection  to  making  a  rule 
whereby  it  would  be  possible  for  small  retail  buyers  to 
obtain  milk  at  any  creameries  at  a  fixed  price? — I  don't 
think  there  would. 

17568.  Do  many  of  the  creameries  sell  milk  after 
they  have  taken  it  in,  without  converting  it  into  butter? 
— I  should  say  quite  a  large  number  do  so ;  but  in 
many  cases  they  are  not  required  to  do  it,  because 
the  farmers  supply  the  milk  direct  to  the  labourers. 

17569.  You  don't  think  it  would  interfere  with  the 
management  of  the  creamery,  if  it  were  possible  for 
the  smaller  consumers  to  buy  the  small  quantities  they 
require  for  cash? — Of  course,  creameries  were  not 
established  for  that  purpose. 

17570.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  creameries  are 
in  some  degree  responsible  for  the  scarcity  of  milk  to 
the  working  classes? — That  is  not  the  case. 

17571.  I  am  not  ofiering  any  opinion,  but  I  am 
stating  to  you,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  feeling  that  does 
prevail,  and  has  been  constantly  asserted  before  this 
Commission,  that  the  creamery  is  responsible  for  the 
scarcity  of  milk.    Your  view  is  that  they  are  not? — Yes. 

17572.  You  went  further  and  stated  that  the 
creameries  facilitate  the  supply? — Yes. 

17573.  How  is  that? — The  creamery  in  winter  col- 
lects from  the  farmers  the  small  supplies  then  avail- 
able, and  is  able  to  supply  milk  to  the  labourers  around 
who  require  it. 

17574.  You  told  us  that  you  don't  know  whether  it 
IS  the  custom  in  all  the  creameries  to  sell  milk  retail. 
It  is  not  the  universal  custom? — No,  but  they  have 
no  objection  to  sell  where  the  milk  is  required. 

175'75.  You  arc  not  engaged  in  creamery  management 
yourself? — Not  at  present. 

17576.  But  you  are  familiar  with  the  work? — Yes. 

17577.  Is  there  an  increase  in  winter  dairying  in  the 
province  of  Munster? — I  cannot  say  that  there  is  any 
substantial  increase.  There  might  be  an  increase  in 
individual  districts. 

17578.  I  presume  you  are  familiar  with  the  manage- 
ment of  creameries  in  the  entire  province  of  Munster? 
—Yes. 

17.579.  And  you  cannot  say  of  your  own  knowledge 
that  there  is  an  increase  in  winter  dairying? — I  have 
been  informed  of  a  slight  increase  in  individual 
districts,  but  taking  it  all  round,  I  don't  think  there 
has  been  any  considerable  increase. 

17580.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  why 
winter  dairying  seems  to  be  so  unpopular  with  dairy- 
farmers? — They  say  the  cost  of  producing  milk  in 
winter  is  greater  than  in  summer. 

17581.  Y'es,  but  the  price  is  usually  greater  also? — 
They  say  it  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  increased  cost 
of  labour  and  feeding,  and  that  there  is  a  great  diffi- 
culty in  getting  sufficient  labour. 
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17582.  Is  that  universal  over  the  province  of 
Munster? — Well,  I  think  so,  but  it  particularly  applies 
to  the  Counties  of  Limerick  and  Tipperary. 

17583.  And  is  it  seriously  contended  that  labour  is 
not  available  in  these  districts  in  order  to  enable  the 
farmer  to  carry  on  winter  dairying? — I  think  so. 

17584.  That  is  slightly  at  variance  with  the  general 
feeling  that  prevails,  that  there  is  a  scarcity  of  employ- 
ment, which  causes  poverty.  I  want  to  know  whether 
it  is  the  actual  impossibility  of  procuring  labour  that 
prevents  the  farmer  from  carrying  on  winter  dairying? 
— Well,  I  don't  know  that  it  is  actually  impossible  to 
get  sufficient  labour.  I  daresay  if  the  wages  were 
increased  there  would  be  a  bigger  supply  of  labour 
available. 

17585.  Of  course,  other  changes  would  have  to  be 
made  in  the  management  of  the  land,  in  order  to  make 
winter  dairying  possible.    Is  that  not  so? — Yes. 

17586.  And  do  you  think  that  it  is  the  feeling  that 
that  occupation  would  be  troublesome,  and  entail  a 
considerable  amount  of  supervision  and  worry,  rather 
than  the  labour  question,  that  prevents  winter  dairying 
being  carried  on? — I  really  cannot  say  as  to  that 
point,  but,  at  all  events,  the  farmers  generally  believe 
that  winter  dairying  cannot  be  made  to  pay. 

17587.  Are  there  many  labourers  in  your  experience 
keeping  cows  on  their  plots — I  mean  labourers  occupy- 
ing Union  cottages? — I  don't  think  there  is  a  large 
number.  I  have  no  personal  experience  on  that  pointy 
but  I  am  informed  by  some  creamery  managers  that 
labourers  in  their  districts  have  a  cow  or  two,  and 
that  they  send  the  surplus  milk  to  the  creamery. 

17588.  I  suppose  you  would  have  no  knowledge  as  to 
the  reason  which  induces  them  to  send  their  surplus 
milk  to  the  creameries  rather  than  distribute  it  in  the 
district  in  which  they  live  to  small  purchasers? — I  can- 
not say,  Mr.  Chairman. 

17589.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  milk  yield  of  the  cow  of  the  present  day  is 
equal  to,  or  superior  to,  the  cow  of,  say,  a  decade 
or  two  ago? — The  opinion  prevails  that  the  yield  is  less 
than  it  was  some  years  ago. 

17590.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  what 
causes  have  led  up  to  that? — I  cannot  really  say,  because 
I  have  not  been  amongst  the  creameries  (that  is  to- 
say,  living  in  the  country),  for  some  years.  What  I 
have  been  informed  is  that  a  lot  of  the  bulls  supplied 
by  the  County  Committees  are  not  of  a  milk-producing 
strain. 

17591.  That  the  introduction  of  the  shorthorn  bull  is 
responsible  for  the  depreciation  in  the  yield? — Yes. 

17592.  That  could  hardly  have  caused  the  trouble  in 
County  Ijimerick,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are,, 
I  suppose,  fifty  non-pedigree  bulls  for  the  one  thorough- 
bred bull  that  is  at  the  service  of  the  farmer  of  the 
district? — I  cannot  say.  I  have  not  gone  into  that- 
question.  It  is  a  matter  more  for  those  actually 
engaged  in  the  management  of  creameries  than  for  me. 

17593.  Have  you  ever  known  a  creamery  to  refuse  tO' 
supply  milk  in  retail  in  small  quantities? — No:  I  have 
not. 

17594.  Do  you  know  if  the  creameries  retail  separated 
milk? — Yes,  they  do. 

17595.  To  whom? — To  all  parties  who  wish  to  buy  it. 

17596.  Do  the  labouring  population  buy  it? — I  think 
thev  do,  but  they  don't  seem  to  appreciate  it. 

17597.  They  don't  know  the  value  of  it?— They  think 
because  it  is  deprived  of  fat  that  there  is  no  other 
valuable  constituent  in  it. 

17598.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  well-founded  belief? — 
No ;  it  is  a  very  valuable  food  notwithstanding  that  it 
is  deprived  of  nearly  all  the  fat. 

17.599.  Have  you  thought  of  any  scheme  whereby  it 
would  be  possible  to  improve  the  milk-yielding  pro- 
perties of  the  cow? — The  only  scheme  seems  to  be  the 
one  that  is  at  present  being  established — the  cow- 
testing  associations,  which  are  being  worked  by  th3 
Department  in  conjunction  with  local  associations. 

17600.  Do  you  think  they  are  useful? — Yes.  They 
will  do  an  immense  amount  of  good. 

17601.  Are  they  likely  to  secure  the  co-operation  of 
the  dairy  farmers  of  Munster? — After- a  time  they  will. 
They  don't  appreciate  the  cow-testing  associations  yet. 
They  don't  know  how  much  they  are  losing  by  keeping 
pool'  cows.  I  have  a  great  opinion  of  the  value  of  the 
cow-testing  associations. 

17602.  Can  you  suggest  any  method  whereby  their 
spread  could  be  accelerated? — I  really  don't  know, 
except  to  bring  the  attention  of  the  farmers  to  the 
matter  in  every  way  possible. 
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17603.  Would  the  creamery  managers  be  willing  to 
co-operate  with  the  Department  in  trying  to  have  these 
cow-testing  associations  established? — Yes;  and  they 
are  co-operating  with  the  Department  at  present. 

17604.  Generally,  or  in  individual  instances? — In 
individual  instances,  wherever  they  have  been  asked. 

17605.  Is  it  not  a  matter  in  which  they  would  take 
a  personal  interest,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  would 
desire  to  see  the  creamery  method  a  success? — Well,  of 
course ;  but  very  often  they  don't  take  the  initiative  in 
these  matters  unless  it  is  brought  under  their  notice. 

17606.  Would  not  they  have  an  opportunity,  how- 
ever, through  their  own  committees  of  ventilating  the 
idea  that  such  a  scheme  was  in  operation  in  certain 
districts,  and  that  beneficial  results  were  likely  to 
follow  from  it? — Yes. 

17607.  Has  the  matter  ever  been  discussed  by  your 
Association? — Yes;  frequently.  We  have  advocated 
the  managers'  co-operation  with  the  Department  in  this 
matter. 

17608.  Has  that  suggestion  been  well  received  by 
creamery  managers  as  a  body? — Yes;  very  well 
received.  The  creamery  managers  have  a  good  deal 
of  work  during  the  summer  months,  besides  attending 
to  these  associations,  and  it  is  difficult  for  them  during 
these  months  to  take  an  interest  in  the  matter.  They 
have  not  very  much  spare  time. 

17609.  I  quite  understand  that  their  time  is  fully 
occupied,  but  I  take  it  they  must  attend  committee 
meetings  of  their  creameries.  There  they  would  have 
an  opportunity  of  bringing  the  matter  under  the  notice 
of  their  committee,  comprising,  I  suppose,  the  leading 
dairy  farmers  in  the  district? — Yes. 

17610.  I  don't  think  it  would  entail  very  much 
labour  on  them  to  bring  it  imder  the  notice  of  the 
committees.  I  don't  suggest  that  they  should  do  the 
work? — Yes. 

17611.  Lady  EvEUATiD. — What  do  the  labourers  do  in 
the  winter? — I  don't  know.  A  lot  of  these  labourers 
return  to  their  homes.  It  is  not  a  question  of  which 
I  have  much  personal  knowledge,  because  I  don't  live 
in  the  country  at  present. 

17612.  Can  you  tell  the  Commission  the  average 
price  of  milk,  winter  and  summer,  in  the  creameries? 
— -About  4nVd.  per  gallon,  with  the  skim  milk  and 
buttermilk  given  back  free. 

17613.  Mr.  Campbell. ^ — Do  you  think  that  the 
present  allowance  to  the  creamery  manager.  Is.  per 
cow,  for  testing  the  milk,  would  be  sufficient? — It  is 
altogether  inadequate.    They  all  complain  it  does  not 

pay- 

17614.  Someone  will  have  to  make  good  the  difference. 
It  would  go  to  a  very  big  sum  if  they  had  all  the 
■cows  tested.  One  shilling  a  cow  is  a  small  thing  where 
you  are  only  taking  selected  cows,  but  when  you  are 
taking  all  the  cows  of  the  dairy  it  comes  to  a  very 
large  sum  of  money? — Yes. 

17615.  Do  you  think  the  Committees  will  ever  get 
sufficiently  interested  in  the  work  to  contribute  to  the 
cost  of  that? — Not  at  present.  I  think  they  will  later 
on  when  they  come  to  understand  the  great  advantage 
of  it,  and  when  they  know  how  much  they  are  losing 
by  keeping  some  of  the  cows  they  have,  but  at  present 
the  managers  have  to  complain  that  they  had  almost 
to  force  the  farmers  into  taking  an  interest  in  this 
scheme. 

17616.  How  many  cows  do  you  think  are  supplying 
milk  to  creameries  in  Ireland? — I  don't  know. 

17617.  What  is  the  average  number  to  a  creamery? 
— About  a  thousand. 

17618.  You  think  that  the  scheme  will  develop?— 
Yes. 

17619.  I  hope  it  is  clearly  foreseen  that  the  Depart- 
ment will  never  be  able  to  finance  that? — If  the 
Department  could  for  the  present,  at  all  events,  give 
an  extra  amount  on  condition  that  the  creamery  would 
contribute  an  equal  amount  until  the  scheme  develops, 
it  would  help  considerably. 

17620.  Do  you  know  whether  the  farmers  connected 
with  the  creameries  are  looking  forward  to  gain  from 
the  sale  of  bulls  from  the  best  cows?  Have  they 
calculated  on  that,  do  you  know? — I  really  cannot  tell 
you  that. 

17621.  There  are  30,000  bulls  in  Ireland  at  present, 
of  which  1,100  are  premium  bulls.  There  are  about 
29,000  bulls  waiting  to  be  improved  in  the  ordinary 
way  that  the  Department  don't  touch,  and  there  would 
be  a  splendid  opening  for  the  creameries.  That 
subject  has  not  yet  been  discussed? — No.  I  daresay 
the  farmers  will  take  that  into  account  when  starting 
the  Testing  Association. 


17622.  Mr.  Wilson. — With  regard  to  the  point  of 
financing  the  Cow-testing  Associations,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  give  a  grant  of  some  kind  in  order 
to  persuade  the  farmers  to  adopt  the  method,  but  once 
he  has  adopted  the  scheme,  and  it  is  shown  that  it 
is  an  advantage  to  him,  what  excuse  is  there  for  a 
Government  grant? — I  quite  agree  that  there  is  none. 

17623.  Mr.  Campbell. — The  quality  of  milk  is  tested 
as  well  as  the  quantity?  Yes. 

17624.  Mr.  Wilson. — My  point  was  that,  once  the 
scheme  reached  a  point  when  the  farmers  have  seen 
that  it  is  advantageous  to  them,  there  is  no  further 
excuse  for  Government  assistance? — That  would  apply 
to  other  schemes  as  well. 

17625.  There  is  a  period  during  which  it  may  be 
necessary  to  assist,  but  when  the  scheme  is  proved  to 
be  an  advantage  to  the  farmers,  there  is  no  excuse  for 
Government  assistance?^ — I  am  quite  sure  the  farmers 
will  take  it  up  when  they  see  that  the  districts  that 
have  already  taken  it  up  are  improving  their  cattle 
considerably. 

17626.  Mr.  0'Bp.ien. — You  are  secretary  of  the  Irish 
Creamery  Managers'  Association? — Yes. 

17627.  Did  you  have  any  opportunity  of  discussing 
these  various  points  with  other  managers? — Yes. 

17628.  Do  you  have  frequent  meetings  of  the 
managers? — Yes. 

17629.  Do  they  discuss  all  these  questions  that  are 
now  exercising  us,  about  the  danger  of  spreading 
epidemics? — They  don't  discuss  the  danger  of  spreading 
epidemics,  because  such  a  danger  is  not  considered  to 
exist. 

17630.  Nearly  every  creamery  has  had  its  visitation, 
and  some  epidemics  of  typhoid  have  been  directly 
traced  to  the  separated  milk? — It  has  only  been  traced 
in  a  very  few  cases. 

17631.  I  think  I  seldom  came  across  a  manager  who 
has  not  had  a  case  in  his  district? — It  is  only  in  a  few 
cases  that  the  epidemics  have  been  traced  to  the 
creameries. 

17632.  It  has  been  recognised  as  a  serious  danger, 
and  creamery  managers  must  know  that  there  is  a 
probability  of  legislation  to  minimise  that  as  much 
as  possible.  Do  you  think  they  would  be  in  favour  of 
legislation  for  pasteurising,  for  instance,  separated 
milk,  or  recommending  their  committees  to  establish 
facilities  for  cleansing  the  milk  vessels,  say,  with  steam 
jets,  before  returning  them  to  the  farmers,  because 
one  recognises  that  the  managers  manage  their  com- 
mittees for  the  most  part? — I  don't  know  that. 

17633.  They  are  a  powerful  body,  and  can  get  the 
committee  to  do  a  thing,  so  long  as  it  does  not  involve 
too  heavy  a  cost.  I  think  most  creameries  will  get 
such  machinery  as  the  manager  points  put  to  be 
essential  ? — Yes. 

17634.  And  where  they  point  out  that  a  thing  is 
essential  it  is  readily  taken  up? — Yes.  The  question 
of  pasteurisation  is  a  serious  one,  because  it  involves 
heavy  expense.  Many  of  the  creameries  are 
pasteurising,  and  many  of  them  are  providing  for 
refrigerating  plant,  but  as  regards  steam  jets  to  cleanse 
the  milk  vessels,  there  would  be  no  objection  to  that. 
The  creameries  are  provided  with  these  already,  and 
I  am  sure  they  would  go  to  additional  labour  to  cleanse 
the  milk  tankards. 

17635.  Such  matters  as  the  prevention  of  price- 
cutting  amongst  the  creameries,  or  the  adoption  of 
uniform  balance-sheets — all  these  are  discussed  by  the 
creamery  managers? — Yes.  We  have  a  scheme  about 
the  prices. 

17636.  So  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  really  in 
getting  the  creamery  managers  to  discuss  amongst 
themselves  all  these  matters,  and  to  help  any  recom- 
mendations that  the  Government  might  choose  to 
suggest? — No,  most  of  these  things  are  necessary  for 
the  production  of  good  butter. 

17637.  W^e  recognise  that  one  of  the  difficulties  is 
that  we  have  not  a  winter  supply,  and  that  the  butter 
has  not  been  properly  handled? — Yes,  but  there  has 
been  a  great  improvement. 

17638.  But  still  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  desired? — 
As  regards  cleanliness  of  the  milk  supply,  the  Depart- 
ment are  bringing  in  a  Bill  for  the  protection  of 
creamery  butter.  One  of  the  clauses  is  to  give  power 
to  the  Department  to  prosecute  suppliers  of  dirty  milk. 
That  would  be  a  great  benefit. 
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17639.  Mr.  Wilson. — Who  is  going  to  prosecute — 
are  the  Department  going  to  prosecute  the  creamery 
managers,  or  do  the  creameries  themselves  propose  to 
prosecute  the  farmers — who  is  to  do  that? — The  Govern- 
ment Department. 

17640.  Mr.  O'Brien. — The  idea  is  that  a  Government 
official  should  have  power  to  go  to  a  creamery,  and  if 
he  finds  dirty  milk  there,  be  able  to  compel  the 
creamery  manager  to  tell  him  who  supplied  that  milk? 
— He  can  easily  ascertain  who  supplied  it. 

17641.  And  after  that  he  can  go  and  prosecute  that 
particular  farmer — when  he  would  get  the  information 
from  the  creamery? — Of  course,  the  Department 
inspector  can  see  the  milk  delivered. 


17642.  He  has  no  right  at  present  to  enter  the 
creamery  premises? — No. 

17643.  He  can  go  in  if  he  is  allowed? — Yes. 

17644.  Is  that  a  sort  of  thing  that  the  creamery 
managers  wovdd  favour — legislation  of  that  sort, 
enabling  a  Government  official  to  go  in  and  inspect 
their  supply  and  premises? — Oh,  well,  so  long  as  they 
did  not  unnecessarily  interfere  with  the  management 
operations,  I  don't  think  the  creamery  managers  would 
object.  So  far  as  cleanliness  is  concerned,  the 
managers  are  anxious  the  Department  should  have 
power  to  prosecute  suppliei-s  of  dirty  milk. 


Mr.  Michael  Fitzgerald,  Junr.,  examined. 


17645.  The  Chairman. — Are  you  interested  in  the 
dairy  question,  Mr.  Fitzgerald? — Yes,  sir. 

17646.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  why  the 
dairy  farmers  don't  go  in  for  winter  dairying? — Well, 
yes.  I  think  that  there  are  several  causes.  The  prin- 
cipal cause,  I  think,  is  that  it  is  the  old  custom  of  the 
country,  and  they  are  sticking  to  it,  and  want  of  pro- 
per knowledge  in  regard  to  their  tillage  operations  is 
another  great  fault. 

17647.  You  think  they  would  need  to  alter  the 
methods  they  have  been  following  for  generations? — 
Yes,  I  think  so. 

17648.  And  you  also  know,  I  suppose,  that  they  have 
a  distinct  objection  to  doing  that? — I  do. 

17649.  In  order  to  make  winter  dairying  a  success  it 
would  be  necessary  to  produce  feeding  for  cows  in  the 
winter  time? — Yes,  sir. 

17650.  I  suppose  your  experience  does  not  enable  you 
to  say  whether  or  not  the  cows  of  to-day  are  better  or 
worse  than  the  cows  of  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago? — 
Well,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say  so,  but  I  know 
perfectly  well  that  the  cows  of  the  present  day  vary  to 
a  considerable  extent. 

17651.  And  do  the  owners  of  the  cows  realise  exactly 
whicli  are  the  good  dairy  servants  and  which  are  the 
indifferent  ones? — Those  who  do  are  in  the  minority. 

17652.  I  would  be  disposed  to  agree.  Don't  you 
think  the  keeping  of  milk  records  would  enormously 
help  them  to  come  to  a  really  sound  knowledge  as  to 
the  milking  qualities  of  the  various  cows  in  the  herd? 
—I  do. 

17653.  Are  any  milk  records  kept  in  your  district? — 
'Only  for  last  year.  There  is  a  cciw-testing  association 
being  formed  in  the  creamery  that  is  in  Kilfinny. 
There  was  an  association  in  a  neighbouring  district, 
and  I  saw  the  result.  There  were  two  cows  fed  on 
practically  the  same  amount,  and  one  was  only  able  to 
make  £7,  while  the  other  made  £19. 

17654.  That  was  a  rather  startling  difference? — Yes. 
I  think  breeding  and  feeding  and  selection  have  a  lot 
to  do  with  the  success  of  winter  dairying. 

17655.  Do  you  buy  or  raise  your  own  cows? — Both, 
sir. 

17656.  Do  you  find  that  the  heifers  you  breed  your- 
self are  better  milkers  than  those  you  buy? — I  cannot 
tell  you,  because  I  have  not  kept  records  up  to  one 
year,  and  I  have  not  exactly  the  opportunity  of 
seeing. 

17657.  Do  the  Limerick  dairy  farmers  profess  to 
know  from  the  appearance  and  conformation  of  the  cow 
whether  she  is  likely  to  be  a  good  milker? — I  think  to 
a  great  extent  they  judge  the  good  milker. 

17658.  How  far  is  their  judgment  reliable? — Well,  I 
cannot  say.  I  don't  think  it  is  entirely  reliable  what- 
ever. 

17659.  Would  there  be  any  difficulty,  do  you  think, 
in  establishing  winter  dairying  in  Limerick  if  the  people 
were  inclined  to  do  it? — I  think  that  there  would  be 
difficulties  in  starting  it. 

17660.  What  would  these  difficulties  be?— First, 
there  is  so  much  the  custom  of  the  old  way  stuck  into 
them,  and  before  they  start  they  will  have  to  get  some 
encouragement,  and  I  would  think  that  in  a  short  time, 
if  they  could  see  that  it  could  bo  made  to  pay  them, 
they  might  start  it  themselves. 

17661.  They  declare  off-hand  that  it  will  not  pay,  and 
when  asked  if  they  had  experimented  in  winter  dairy- 
ing they  say  no.  How  can  they  determine  that  it 
will  not  pay  without  experimenting? — They  cannot  do 
it. 


17662.  That  is  exactly  the  feeling  you  have  to  over- 
come?— Yes. 

17663.  It  is  only  by  experiments  that  they  can  really 
determine  whether  or  not  winter  dairying  can  be  made 
to  pay? — Yes.  There  were  several  experiments  carried 
out.  One  experiment  under  one  method  perhaps  might 
not  pay ;  whereas  another  experiment  under  a  different 
method  would  be  made  to  pay. 

17664.  For  that  reason,  every  method  ought  to  be 
tested — is  that  so? — Yes.  You  may  have  one  man  and 
he  would  have  a  cow  that  would  probably  milk  four 
hundred  gallons,  whereas  if  another  man  had  the  same 
cow  she  would  be  able  to  yield  five  hundred  gallons. 

17665.  We  have  been  told  that  the  labour  question 
is  one  of  the  difficulties  in  regard  to  winter  dairying; 
is  that  your  view? — There  is  a  certain  amount  of  labour 
wanted. 

17666.  But  we  have  been  told  it  is  not  available? — 
I  don't  see  why  any  man  that  would  see  that  winter 
dairying  would  pay  could  not  provide  the  labour. 

17667.  That  is  exactly  what  I  believe  myself — that  if 
a  man  is  determined  to  carry  on  the  work,  he  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  procuring  labour? — Labour  is 
scarce,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  get  it;  but  still  if  a  man 
saw  his  way  that  a  certain  business  would  pay  hirn,  he 
would  be  able  to  procure  the  labour. 

17668.  What  do  you  think  the  average  milk  yield  of 
the  ordinary  Limerick  dairy  cow  treated  in  the  fashion 
in  which  she  is — how  many  gallons  in  the  year  would 
she  give? — It  varies  very  much.  I  cannot  well  say  the 
average.  I  don't  know  if  it  could  be  more  than  2^^ 
gallons  a  day  for  her  milking  period. 

17669.  For  a  period  of  eight  months? — Yes;  between 
2^  and  3  gallons  a  day  is  about  the  average. 

17670.  She  would  not  give  an  average  of  2^}  gallons 
from  the  time  she  calved  until  she  ran  dry? — No;  she 
would  not.  I  think  that  in  the  months  of  June,  July 
and  August  she  would  give  three  gallons,  but  after  that 
she  would  lose  to  a  great  extent. 

17671.  The  vield  would  be  diminishing  rapidlv? — 
Yes. 

17672.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  getting  labour  to 
work  your  dairy? — I  have  some.  I  have  a  share  of 
difficulty,  but  I  generally  have  help  enough  of  my  own 
to  go  through  the  work  I  have  to  do. 

17673.  If  you  were  to  extend  your  dairying,  you 
would  be  able  to  get  sufficient  help  to  enable  you  to 
carry  on  the  work? — I  expect  I  would. 

17674.  But  I  want  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the 
allegation  that  the  scarcity  of  labour  prevents  the  dairy 
farmers  from  engaging  in  winter  dairying  is  correct  or 
otherwise? — Personally,  I  don't  think  it  is.  Still,  if 
every  individual  farmer  was  to  go  in  for  winter  dairy- 
ing to  anything  of  any  extent,  it  would  not  be  easy 
to  provide  the  labour. 

17675.  Don't  you  get  labour  in  the  summer  season 
from  the  counties  of  Clare  and  Kerry — don't  girls  and 
boys  come  on  hire  for  the  season? — Yes. 

17676.  And  would  it  be  possible  to  continue  these 
in  the  employment  of  the  farmer  during  the  winter 
season? — It  would  be. 

17677.  Do  you  give  any  artificial  feeding  to  your 
dairy  cows? — I  do;  a  little. 

17678.  Have  you  ever  any  losses  from  tuberculosis? 
— No,  sir. 

17679.  Are  your  cattle  healthy  as  a  rule? — Yes. 

17680.  And  you  have  suffered  no  substantial  pecuniary 
loss  by  reason  of  disease  amongst  your  stock? — No. 

17681.  Have  you  suffered  from  calf  mortality? — Yes, 
a  share. 
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17682.  Is  that  increasing  or  decreasing? — My  own 
experience  is  that  this  year  I  have  lost  no  calves,  but  I 
lost  them  last  year.    I  don't  see  any  improvement. 

17683.  You  think  there  is  no  general  improvement? — 
I  do. 

17684.  And  you  happen  to  be  lucky  this  year,  and 
you  were  unfortunate  last  year? — Yes. 

17685.  Mr.  Campbell. — The  season  has  not  come  on 
yet?— No. 

17686.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  treated  them  this 
year  as  you  did  last  year? — Much  the  same.  I  have 
used  more  new  milk  this  year  for  the  feeding  of  calves. 

17687.  You  have  given  them  new  milk  for  a  longer 
period  than  you  were  in  the  habit  of  doing? — Yes. 

17688.  For  what  period  do  you  give  that  pure  new 
milk? — A  month. 

17689.  And  when  you  commence  giving  them 
separated  milk,  do  you  give  them  anything  to  supply 
the  fat?— Yes. 

17690.  What  form  of  fat?— Linseed  meal. 

17691.  Do  you  go  to  the  trouble  of  having  that 
analysed  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  if  it  is  pure? — I  in- 
sist on  getting  a  certificate  of  purity. 

17692.  And  the  sellers  have  no  objection  to  giving 
that?— No,  sir. 

17693.  Mr.  Campbell. — How  much  oil  was  in  this 
meal,  do  you  remember? — I  quite  forget — is  it  31  or  37. 

17694.  The  Chairman. — Would  it  not  be  possible  to 
grow  a  moderate  amount  of  food  to  feed  winter  calves? 
—Yes. 

17695.  Do  you  house  your  cows  in  the  winter  season 
or  keep  them  outside? — I  house  them. 

17696.  What  Rural  District  do  you  live  in? — Croom. 

17697.  Is  there  a  dairy  inspector  in  that  district? — 
Yes. 

17698.  Does  he  make  an  inspection  of  your  cow-byre? 
— He  never  came  to  my  cow-byre. 

17699.  How  long  has  he  been  appointed? — Well,  I 
cannot  say. 

17700.  Have  you  ever  seen  him  travelling  in  your 
neighbourhood  at  all? — Yes,  sir. 

17701.  Have  you  ever  heard  him  complaining  of  the 
condition  of  the  cow-byres? — I  have. 

17702.  What  steps  were  taken  in  order  to  ensure  an 
improvement,  if  any? — The  manure  heaps  were  re- 
moved farther  away  from  the  byre. 

\7703.  When  the  inspector  discovered  a  condition 
thrtt  he  believed  wa»  contrary  to  the  conditions  of  the 
Order,  what  steps  would  he  take  to  enforce  an  im- 
provement of  the  byre? — Well,  I  think  that  any  person 
that  he  found  any  deficiency  in  agreed  with  his  ideas 
and  fell  in  with  him. 

17704.  Is  registration  in  force  in  your  district? — Yes, 
sir. 

17705.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  one  being  prose- 
cuted for  failure  to  register? — Well,  no,  I  have  not. 

17706.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order? — I  am  fairly  familiar. 

17707.  What  view  do  you  entertain  in  regard  to  it? 
Do  you  think  it  inflicts  any  hardship  on  those  who  are 
willing  to  carry  out  their  trade  in  an  intelligent 
fashion? — I  think  there  are  a  certain  number  of  small 
farmers  that  are  doing  the  best  they  can,  and  I  think 
it  is  a  hai-dship  on  those  who  are  more  or  less  com- 
pelled to  run  their  byres  under  a  different  scheme,  and 
not  being  able  to  do  it. 

17708.  That  leads  up  to  another  question.  Don't 
you  think  that  if  milk  is  supplied  in  bulk  to  a  creamery 
or  a  factory,  carelessness  on  the  part  of  a  small  farmer 
discounts  any  attempt  that  is  made  to  ensure  cleanli- 
ness and  the  production  of  milk  under  proper  condi- 
tions?— Perhaps  it  may,  to  some  extent. 

17709.  And  in  order  "to  secure  that  the  product  of  the 
factory  or  creamery  is  really  clean  and  healthy,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  every  constituent  portion  of  the  milk 
they  deal  with  treated  in  a  proper  fashion? — Yes. 

17710.  If  the  small  farmer  to  whom  you  refer  was 
able  to  procure  the  loan  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  necessary  improvements  in  his  byres,  would  you 
have  any  objection  to  the  Order  then? — (No  answer). 

17711.  You  complain  of  the  inability  of  the  farmer  to 
undertake  the  capital  expenditure  necessary  for  carry- 
ing out  the  improvements  required,  and  I  am  sug- 
gesting that  if  it  was  possible  for  the  farmer  to  obtain 
a  loan  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  improvement,  it  would 
help  him?— It  would  help  him.  I  understand  what 
you  want  to  find  out,  but  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  a 
necessity  at  all;  that  is  what  I  am  divided  about. 

17712.  You  have  an  open  mind  as  to  whether  the 
provisions  of  the   Order  are   absolutely  necessary  in 


order  to  secure  the  production  of  milk  under  proper 
conditions? — Yes;  that  is  like  it. 

17713.  I  wish  to  know  on  what  point  you  are  doubt- 
ful, because  I  think  you  could  be  convinced  that  the 
provisions  of  the  Order  are  perfectly  reasonable? — 
Every  farmer  does  his  best  to  have  his  byre  as  good  as 
he  can,  and  then  to  be  compelling  that  man  to  have 
them  better  is,  I  think,  unreasonable. 

17714.  I  am  afraid  I  shall  hardly  agree  with  you  in 
that.  To  begin  with,  would  it  be  any  hardship  to 
insist  that  the  manure  should  not  be  stored  at  the  door 
of  the  byre,  but  carried  away  to  some  distant  part  of 
the  farm? — Certainly,  it  would  not. 

17715.  Is  that  custom  followed  by  the  farmers — is  the- 
manure  stored  at  the  byre  doors  or  carried  away?— I 
am  sure  some  of  it  is  stored  near  the  byre,  but  the  bulk 
of  the  farmers  carry  it  away  some  distance. 

17716.  I  must  say  from  my  observation  of  the  dairies 
of  Limerick  that  I  never  saw  the  manure  carried  away 
from  the  door  of  the  byre  until  the  tillage  operations 
commenced  and  the  manure  was  carried  to  the  field 
where  the  tillage  was  being  carried  on? — I  know 
several  farmers  who  have  made  it  a  rule  to  take  it 
away  weekly. 

17717.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  any  hardship  to 
make  that  rule  general? — No. 

17718.  That  is  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  Order 
with  which  you  agree? — Yes. 

17719.  Do  you  think  it  is  any  hardship  to  induce  or 
compel  cowkeepers  to  keep  their  cows  in  a  properly 
ventilated  byre? — If  a  man  could  not  do  it,  what  is  the 
use  of  trjdng  to  compel  him. 

17720.  But  he  always  can? — I  don't  know.  You 
meet  farmers  who,  no  matter  how  much  they  may  be 
inclined  to  improve  their  houses,  are  not  able  to  do  so. 

17721.  I  have  endeavoured  to  meet  that  difficulty  by 
suggesting  that  a  loan  should  be  available  in  order  to 
enable  that  man  to  carry  out  the  improvements  that 
were  required? — That  would  be  a  way  out  of  it. 

17722.  I  am  asking  you,  provided  such  loans  were 
available,  would  there  be  any  hardship  then  in  enforcing 
the  provisions  of  the  Order? — I  would  not  think  so. 

17723.  Now,  by  a  little  discussion  we  have  got  to 
agree  regarding  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  Order; 
however,  I  won't  go  further  with  that  question  at  the 
moment.  Do  you  think  that  the  cows  are  fed  as  well 
as  they  should  be? — I  don't  think  they  are.  I  don't 
think  they  are  fed  at  all  as  they  should  be. 

17724.  Then,  again,  the  liberty  which  you  claim  for 
the  dairy  farmer  is  apparently  loading  to  an  abuse, 
because  it  is  to  his  own  interest  to  produce  the  largest 
quantity  of  milk,  and  yet  he  does  hot  do  it? — No. 

17725.  Because  he  won't  take  tlie  trouble? — Because 
he  cannot  see  that  it  is  going  to  pay  him  under  the 
present  conditions. 

17726.  But  he  does  not  try  whether  it  will  or  not, 
and  he  does  not  know? — He  has  but  very  little  proof, 
I  am  sure. 

17727.  No  proof  at  all.  Have  you  any  intention  of 
undertaking  winter  dairying  as  an  experiment? — I 
have  tried  it  to  a  small  extent. 

17728.  What  has  been  the  result  in  your  case? — The 
result  has  proved  that  winter  dairying  can  be  made 
to  pay  with  the  methods  I  have  followed. 

17729.  And  yet  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  dairy 
farmers  of  Limerick  would  declare  positively  that 
winter  dairying  does  not  pay? — That  is  so. 

17730.  And  your  judgment  has  been  formed  on  an 
experiment  you  have  made,  and  you  found  it  paid? — 
Yes. 

17731.  Because  vou  were  willing  to  make  an  effort? 
—Yes. 

17732.  I  only  wish  you  could  infuse  your  spirit  of 
enterprise  into  your  neighbours  in  the  county  generally. 
Do  you  hope  to  develop  this  winter  dairying  and  carry 
it  on  on  a  more  extensive  scale  as  time  goes  on? — 
Yes;  that  is  my  intention.  It  is  a  great  argument  by 
those  who  have  not  tried  winter  dairying  that  the 
price  thev  get  for  the  milk  in  the  winter  does  not  pay. 

17733.  What  is  the  price  of  the  milk  in  the  winter 
in  your  creamery? — About  sixpence  a  gallon. 

17734.  Not  more  than  that? — No,  sir. 

17735.  That  seems  rather  a  low  price?— That  is  about 
the  average  price  with  the  separated  milk  sent  back. 

17736.  Do  you  think  that  cows  calving  in  October  or 
November  are  likely  to  give  a  larger  milk  yield  for 
the  entire  year  than  the  cows  calving  in  March  and 
April? — I  do  think  that  the  cow  calving  at  that  time 
will  give  a  hundred  gallons  of  milk  more  than  the  cow 
calving  in  March  or  April. 
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17737.  That  is  altogether  in  favour  of  winter 
dairying? — Yes. 

17738.  There,  again,  it  shows  that  when  you  have 
approached  the  consideration  of  the  question  without 
prejudice,  you  have  formed  a  view  which  is  at  variance 
with  the  general  view  of  those  engaged  in  yoin-  own 
business? — Yes. 

17739.  So  that  in  reality  the  first  thing  to  be  over- 
come  in  regard  to  winter  dairying  is  to  dispel  the 
prejudice  that  exists  against  it  in  the  minds  of  the 
farmers? — Yes. 

17740.  You  have  undertaken  winter  dairying  without 
any  subsidy  from  anybody? — 'No  subsidy  whatever. 

17741.  And  your  experience  has  convinced  you  that 
if  people  adopted  your  method  they  would  improve 
tlioir  financial  condition,  and  also  improve  the  country? 
— Yes,  sir. 

17742.  You  only  kept  milk  records  for  one  year?— 
Yes. 

17743.  What  was  your  best  milking  cow? — I  had  one 
that  made  906  gallons  of  milk. 

17744.  Mr.  Campbell. — How  long  was  she  in  profit? 
— She  calved  on  the  20th  June,  and  she  is  dry  now. 

17745.  The  Chairman. — And  she  milked  up  to  when? 
—The  1st  April. 

17746.  And  she  gave  906  gallons  of  milk  for  that 
time? — Yes. 

17747.  Would  you  have  many  others  coming  near 
her? — I  would  have  a  couple  that  would  go  not  very 
far  away,  but  I  would  have  some  others  that  would 
be  a  good  way  behind. 

17748.  Mr.  O'Brien.— What  is  the  lowest?— I  don't 
know,  because  I  have  not  kept  a  record  of  the  whole 
number  of  cows.  I  only  keep  a  record  of  the  best 
cows. 

17749.  The  Chairman. — If  this  cow  was  in  a  fair  and 
you  had  no  previous  knowledge  of  her,  would  you  have 
selected  her  as  a  good  dairy  cow? — I  would. 

17750.  There  was  something  in  her  appearance  and 
conformation  that  led  you  to  believe  that  she  would 
be  a  good  milker? — Yes. 

17751.  So  your  judgment  would  have  been  justified 
so  far  as  she  was  concerned? — Yes. 

17752.  Do  you  always  find  that  to  be  the  case? — Not 
always. 

17753.  What  sort  of  bull  do  you  use? — The  cross- 
bred bull ;  but  I  try  to  avail  of  the  opportunity  of 
getting  the  services  of  a  [)remium  bull  for  as  many 
cows  as  I  possibly  can. 

17754.  Have  you  been  doing  that  for  some  time? — 
I  have  for  a  short  time. 

17755.  Have  any  of  the  calves  been  born? — I  had  two 
or  three  calves  and  they  died. 

17756.  Do  you  think  they  were  more  delicate  than 
calves  of  the  cross-bred? — Well,  I  dont  think  so.  I 
think  that  they  are  harder  to  rear  for  a  period,  but 
after  that  they  come  on  better. 

17757.  And  show  more  quality? — Yes. 

17758.  Would  you  like  to  get  heifers  bred  in  that 
way  in  order  to  replenish  your  dairy  stock? — Yes. 

17759.  In  selecting  the  cross-bred  bull,  do  you 
ascertain  whether  his  dam  has  a  milk  record  or  not'' — 
Not  any  more  than  simply  ask  the  owner.  I  don'-, 
think  you  can  get  any  other  proof. 

17760.  You  simply  buy  him  on  his  appearance  ?- 
Yes. 

17761.  What  price  do  they  make  as  a  rule — the  besf. 
of  them? — A  yearling? 

17762.  Yes?— I  had  some  few  making  £25  or  £26, 
but  about  £18  would  be  the  average  of  the  best. 

17763.  And  they  are  as  low  as  £10? — Yes,  but  they 
won't  be  much. 

17764.  Prof.   Mettam. — Are  you  a  farmer? — Yes. 

17765.  Have  you  got  any  dairymen  in  your  district? 
—No. 

17766.  You  know  the  custom  that  prevails  in  some 
districts  of  farmers  lending  out  their  cows  to  dairymen? 
— I  know  of  only  one  individual  case  where  it 
happened. 

17767.  Where  the  farmer  hired  out  his  cows  to  a 
dairyman,  who  milked  them  until  they  were  dry? — 
Yes. 

17768.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  good  system? — I  don't 
think  so. 

17769.  It  would  be  much  better  for  the  owner  of 
the  cows  to  use  them  and  milk  them  himself? — Yes. 

17770.  Where  do  vou  send  your  milk — to  a  creamery? 
—Yes. 


17771.  What  is  the  average  price  you  get? — About 
fourpence-halfpenny  a  gallon  is  the  average  price 
throughout  the  year. 

17772.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  getting  labour? — A 
certain  amount  of  difficulty  prevails,  but  I  have  enough 
help  of  my  own. 

17773.  In  your  district  do  they  hire  men  and  girls 
into  the  house  to  assist? — Yes. 

17774.  On  the  nine  months'  system? — Generally. 

17775.  And  for  the  rest  of  the  year  these  hired 
servants  have  to  go  elsewhere,  or  go  home? — Yes. 

17776.  How  much  tillage  have  you  got? — I  have 
about  one-fifth  of  my  land  tilled. 

17777.  What  do  you  grow? — Different  cereals,  and  I 
go  in  for  cat-ch  cropping. 

17778.  You  told  the  chairman  that  by  growing  these 
roots  and  various  things  you  are,  to  a  certain  extent, 
able  to  continue  winter  dairying? — Yes. 

17779.  And  you  approve  of  it? — Yes.  I  think  it  can 
be  made  to  pay. 

17780.  As  regards  this  calf  mortality  in  your  district, 
is  there  as  great  a  loss  in  calves  as  there  was  eight  or 
ten  years  ago? — I  think  it  would  be  more  now  than  it 
used  to  be.    That  is  my  experience. 

17781.  What  percentage  of  calves  are  lost — half  of 
them  or  three-fourths? — Maybe,  about  40  per  cent. 

17782.  At  what  age  do  these  calves  die? — They  die 
at  various  ages.  A  number  of  them  died  at  about  two 
or  three  days  old. 

17783.  Some  of  them  later?— Yes. 

17784.  Some  of  them  earlier? — They  are  few. 

17785.  Do  the  farmers  recognise  that  the  mortality 
is  caused  by  white  scour? — Yes. 

17786.  At  what  period  is  the  disease  more  prevalent 
— March  or  April  or  May? — During  the  three  months 
you  have  mentioned,  but  I  think  it  is  more  prevalent 
during  the  latter  parts  of  these  months — the  end  of 
April  or  May. 

17787.  And  not  in  March  and  the  commencement  of 
April?— No. 

17788.  Do  any  of  these  calves  die  about  June  and 
July,  after  they  have  been  reared,  from  lung  disease? — 
Yes;  they  do. 

17789.  Mr.  Wilson. — You  are  yourself  a  farmer 
employing  labour? — Very  little  labour  I  employ. 

17790.  You  do  employ  some? — Occasionally. 

17791.  When  you  give  employment  of  that  kind,  do 
the  people  live  in  the  house  belonging  to  you  or  in 
one  of  the  Union  cottages? — Any  experience  I  had 
was  having  them  in  the  house,  and  I  also  had  a 
labourer  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  house,  or 
in  a  cottage,  as  the  case  may  be. 

17792.  I  think  you  stated  in  the  beginning  of  your 
evidence  that  you  supplied  your  milk  to  a  local 
creamery? — Yes. 

17793.  Do  you  also  supply  milk  to  the  neighbouring 
labourers? — Well,  yes.  In  case  it  was  required  I 
always  supply  milk  to  any  person  who  would  come 
for  it. 

17794.  Any  person  who  would  come  for  a  pint  or  a 
quart,  you  would  give  it  to  him? — Yes. 

17795.  And  there  has  been  no  scarcity  of  milk 
among  the  labourers? — Not  in  my  district. 

17796.  Do  you  know  of  any  district  where  there  is 
a  scarcity? — No,  I  do  not,  except  to  be  of  opinion 
that  there  might  be  a  scarcity  in  the  town. 

17797.  But  so  far  as  country  districts  are  concerned 
you  hear  no  complaints  about  the  children  not  getting 
enough  milk? — No. 

17798.  Mr.  Campbell. — How  ',ften  do  you  register 
your  dairy — annually? — No. 

17799.  When  did  you  register  it  first? — About  twelve 
months,  or,  perhaps,  more. 

17800.  How  did  you  come  to  know  that  you  had  to 
register? — I  saw  that  the  Order  was  passed,  and 
advertisements  were  put  in  the  local  papers  asking  cow- 
keepers  to  have  their  dairies  registered. 

17801.  To  whom  did  you  go  to  get  registered? — The 
Clerk  of  the  Union. 

17802.  He  put  your  name  on  his  books? — I  sent  for 
a  form  and  filled  it. 

17803.  What  information  was  asked  for  in  that  form? 
— The  size  of  the  house,  the  air  space,  and  some  further 
questions  which  I  have  not  by  heart. 

17804.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Do  you  know  what  the  average 
milk  supply  of  your  cow  is? — It  is  something,  I  believe, 
about  500  gallons. 

17805.  Not  more  than  that? — I  would  not  think  that 
the  average  was  more.  It  would  not  be  more  in  any 
case  up  to  last  year,  and  I  am  not  certain  yet  what  it 
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is  for  the  year  past.  I  expect  it  might  be  something 
more ;  perhaps  550  gallons. 

17806.  If  it  is  only  550  gallons,  you  think  that  by 
selling  the  bulk  of  your  milk  to  the  creamery  you 
can  still  make  winter  dairying  pay? — Yes.  I  have 
only  given  it  a  trial  to  a  very  small  extent,  and  I  think 
it  will  be  made  pay.  I  am  in  close  connection  with 
a  neighbour  of  mine  who  has  been  carrying  on  winter 
dairying  more  extensively,  and  I  believe  it  may  be 
made  pay. 

17807.  Is  he  keeping  records? — Yes. 

17808.  Do  you  know  what  his  average  is? — He  has 
one  cow  that  gives  1,030  gallons. 

17809.  You  don't  know  what  his  average  is? — I 
expect  it  would  be  640  or  650  gallons. 

17810.  Because  we  have  had  it  in  evidence  that 
unless  your  average  is  600  gallons  it  probably  won't 
pay  you  to  go  in  for  winter  dairying,  except  in  case 
you  have  special  opportunities  of  getting  a  high  price 
for  your  milk  by  selling  it  in  town? — I  think  it  would 
pay  at  less  than  600  gallons. 

17811.  I  did  not  find  it  so.  At  what  price  do  you 
sell  the  milk  that  you  retail  to  labourers  and  other 
people  who  want  it? — New  milk  I  sell  generally  about 
a  penny  a  pint,  or  that  way. 

17812.  And  you  get  money  paid  down  for  it? — No. 

17813.  You  have  not  to  get  cash? — I  generally  give 
milk  to  any  labourer  who  would  want  it,  and  very 
seldom  would  I  receive  money,  but  I  would  get  some 
help  in  my  busy  time. 

17814.  A  sort  of  accommodation? — Yes. 

17815.  It  is  not  a  very  satisfactory  way,  because 
you  don't  really  know  how  you  stand? — Well,  I  think 
that  as  regards  farmers  who  have  labourers  constantly 
employed,  these  labourers  generally  get  the  milk  from 
the  house  they  are  working  in. 

17816.  It  is  part  of  their  wages? — No.  I  know 
several  of  them,  and  they  get  a  pint  of  milk  daily 
going  home  from  their  house,  and  I  don't  think  there 
is  any  charge  ever  made  for  it  in  my  district.  There 
might  be  some  compliment  given  in  return,  or  some- 
thing like  that. 


17817.  Do  you  think  that  the  labourers  in  the  I'uion 
cottages  about  you  get  a  sufficiency  of  milk  for  their 
children? — Well,  I  think  if  they  want  to  get  it  they 
can. 

17818.  But  do  they  actually  buy  it — do  you  think 
that  they  buy  half  a  pint  a  day  for  each  child? — Per- 
haps some  might  and  some  might  not.  I  would  not 
think  all  would,  but  I  think  some  always  like  to  give 
their  children  a  certain  amount  of  milk,  while  others 
might  be  more  careless. 

17819.  Don't  you  think  children,  as  a  rule,  prefer 
the  tea? — Yes. 

17820.  Even  when  they  are  quite  young? — Yes;  I  am 
sure  they  like  the  tea  very  much. 

17821.  What  do  you  feed  to  the  cows  you  keep  in 
the  winter? — I  feed  them  differently.  I  feed  some 
of  them  on  mangolds  and  turnips  and  cotton  cake  and 
hay.  I  have  some  of  them  on  vetch  hay  and  oats  and 
rape.  I  tried  to  find  out  what  feeding  proved  the 
most  profitable,  and  I  found  out  that  cows  could  be 
fed  a  lot  more  profitably  by  growing  the  stuff  yourself 
and  not  buying  cotton  cake. 

17822.  You  grow  oats  and  vetches  together  and  cur 
and  save  them  like  hay? — Yes. 

17823.  You  feed  some  of  your  cows  with  these? — 
Yes.  I  sow  the  vetch  hay  and  oats  in  November,  and 
I  cut  it  green  in  June  and  save  it  like  hay. 

17824.  W^hen  the  pod  is  formed? — Yes,  but  not  ripe. 
One  ration  I  give  is  four  stone  of  roots,  three  lbs.  of 
cotton  cake,  and  two  stone  of  meadow  hay:  and  another 
ration  is  one  stone  of  oats  and  vetch  hay,  one  stone 
of  meadow  hay,  and  five  stone  of  rape,  and  I  found 
it  to  be  as  good  a  food  as  the  first  ration. 

17825.  Did  you  ever  try  ensilage? — No. 

17826.  No  one  about  you  does? — There  is  some  man 
from  East  Limerick  who  is  trying  it  and  talking  a 
lot  about  it,  but  I  think  if  you  got  a  wet  year  that  it 
would  very  probably  pay  to  make  ensilage. 

17827.  You  never  tried  putting  crops  into  ensilage? 
— No. 

17828.  Who  is  the  agricultural  inspector  in  your 
district? — Mr.  Wibberley. 
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17829.  The  Chairman. — You  are  Hon.  Secretary  of 
the  Land  and  Labour  Association,  Croom? — Yes. 

17830.  And,  of  course,  you  are  familiar  with  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  labouring  population 
live? — Yes;  from  what  I  hear  from  themselves. 

17831.  Have  they  any  difficulty  in  procuring  a 
milk  supply? — The  greatest  difficulty  is  from  the  1st 
December  until  the  third  week  of  March.  They  can 
get  no  milk  absolutely  during  that  time,  and  in  some 
districts  they  have  to  use  black  tea,  and  take  it  with 
them  on  the  roads  where  they  are  working.  Even 
their  children  have  to  use  black  tea.  Last  August, 
a  deputation  waited  on  the  County  Agricultural  Com- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  a  member,  and  at  which  Mr. 
Russell  was  present.  The  Vice-Chairman  of  the  As- 
sociation stated  before  Mr.  Russell  and  the  members 
of  the  County  Committee  that  labourers  had  to  give 
their  babies  black  tea  in  suckling  bottles  and  their 
wives  had  to  put  meal  steeping  at  night  and  strain 
it  in  the  morning  to  colour  a  cup  of  tea  for  their  hus- 
bands' breakfasts.  He  also  stated  during  the  broiling 
heat  of  the  previous  month  he  sent  his  wife  or 
daughter  three  consecutive  days  to  a  creamery  three 
miles  distant  from  his  house  for  milk,  and  on  each 
occasion  she  was  left  home  without  a  sup  of  milk  of 
any  sort. 

17832.  The  creamery  manager  refused  to  supply? — 
Yes. 

17833.  What  district  did  he  reside  iu?— Ballybrickcn. 
I  don't  know  whether  it  was  the  Grange  creamery. 
It  is  in  East  Limerick.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Committee,  Mr.  Lundon,  M.P.,  put  the  case  of 
giving  a  Kerry  cow  to  the  labourers. 

17834.  Have  you  any  personal  knowledge  of  any 
other  case  like  the  one  you  have  mentioned? — Not 
except  what  I  heard  from  labourers.  On  this  day  week 
I  was  speaking  to  a  young  man,  and  I  asked  him  what 
was  his  experience  in  another  part  of  the  county,  and 
be  told  me  his  experience  was  identically  the  same 
as  the  other  man's.  He  told  me  that  since  the  1st 
December  last  he  was  only  able  to  get  a  pint  of  milk 
every  second  day  from  a  farmer  who  had  six  cows, 
and  was  selling  the  balance  of  the  milk  to  the  creamery. 
The  labourers  told  me  that  they  cannot  get  milk  from 


the  farmers.  Farmers  won't  break  their  supply  to  the 
creameries  by  selling  milk  in  pennyworths  or  halfpenny- 
worths. They  want  the  whole  of  the  milk  to  go  to 
the  creamery  in  order  to  get  a  big  cheque  at  the  end 
of  the  month  to  meet  their  demands. 

17835.  Does  your  memory  carry  you  back  previous 
to  the  introduction  of  creameries? — Yes. 

17836.  Do  you  think  that  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
milk  is  greater  now  than  it  was  previous  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  creameries? — Yes;  I  have  personal 
experience  of  it  myself.  All  my  people  were  farmers, 
and  I  saw  people  going  into  my  mother's  house  getting 
plenty  of  milk,  both  new  and  skim. 

17837.  When  the  home  dairying  was  carried  on  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  milk  for  the  working  classes 
was  a  great  deal  less  than  it  is  now? — It  was  a  great 
deal  less;  in  fact,  there  was  no  difficulty  at  all  then. 

17838.  We  had  a  representative  of  the  Creamery 
Managers'  Association  examined  before  us  this 
morning,  and  he  said  that  in  his  opinion  the  intro- 
duction of  the  creameries  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
scarcity  of  milk  for  the  working  population? — That  is 
his  opinion. 

17839.  But  I  want  to  see  if  you  have  positive 
evidence  to  show  that  your  information  is  likely  to  be 
more  correct? — There  has  been  lots  of  evidence  to  the 
contrary  showing  that  even  the  farmers  do  not  keep 
sufficient  for  themselves,  and  the  labouring  men 
employed  with  them  never  get  milk  with  their  meals. 

17840.  Has  that  custom  sprung  up  after  the  intro- 
duction of  the  creameries? — Yes. 

17841.  And  previous  to  the  introduction  of  creameries 
that  did  not  prevail? — There  were  piggins  of  milk 
on  the  table  at  every  meal  and  cans  of  milk  sent  out 
to  the  workers  in  the  fields  and  gardens  to  drink  when 
thirsty.  There  was  very  little  tea  used  thirty  years 
ago. 

17842.  Do  the  labourers'  wives  appreciate  the  use 
of  milk  for  their  children? — Yes,  if  they  can  get  it. 

17843.  And  they  are  not  able  to  get  it  even  if  they 
had  money  to  buy? — No.  A  labourer  who  removed  to 
a  cottage  in  the  country  recently  from  the  village  I 
live  in,  told  me  he  was  refused  milk  in  four  houses, 
and  that  in  the  fifth  he  got  it. 
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17844.  And  in  these  houses  milk  was  available? — 
Yes,  but  they  wanted  to  send  it  to  the  creameries. 

17845.  Before  you  pass  to  that  question,  do  you 
think  that  the  independence  which  the  labourer  has 
secured,  in  having  a  home  of  his  own,  has  in  any  way 
been  responsible  for  the  altered  relations  to-day 
between  his  employer  and  himself? — No;  I  think  that 
is  a  mistake  altogether. 

17846.  That  view  has  been  put  before  us? — I  con- 
sider that  the  farmer  is  as  sympathetic  towards  the 
labourer  to-day  as  ever  he  was,  but  he  must,  of  course, 
try  to  make  ends  meet,  and  I  have  no  blame  to  him 
for  not  breaking  his  supply,  because,  as  they  will  tell 
you,  a  penny  and  a  halfpenny  goes  through  their 
hands,  and  they  have  their  own  demands  to  meet,  and 
I  don't  blame  them. 

17847.  Mr.  Wilson. — We  have  travelled  over  a  con- 
siderable part  of  Ireland,  and  we  have  found  the  same 
complaint  as  to  the  scarcity  of  milk,  and  as  to  the 
farmer  saving  up  the  money  at  the  end  of  the  month, 
in  areas  where  the  creameries  did  not  exist.  As  near 
to  Limerick  as  West  Clare,  we  had  evidence  of 
the  same  character  where  there  is  no  creamery  at 
all? — P^armers  do  complain  that  they  cannot  have  as 
much  confidence  in  labourers  as  in  former  days — that 
the  present  labourers  arc  not  as  good  as  their  fathers, 
and  we  hold  that  if  they  are  not  as  good  workmen  as 
their  fathers  were  thirty  years  ago  it  is  because  they 
were  not  reared  with  plenty  of  milk  as  were  their 
fathers. 

17848.  You  say  that  the  sea-city  of  milk  is  due  to 
the  extension  of  the  creamery  system? — Yes,  because 
the  farmers  send  all  their  milk  to  the  creamery. 

17849.  Within  fifty  miles  of  where  we  are  sitting, 
where  there  are  no  creameries,  the  same  condition  of 
things  is  in  full  blast — scarcity  of  milk  and  black  tea? 
— In  Clare  that  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
you  have  few  bawns  of  cows. 

17849a.  The  explanation  given  was  that  the  farmers 
retained  their  milk  at  home,  and  made  butter  on  the 
old  system.  There  are  no  creameries  and  yet  exactly 
the  same  complaints  are  being  made  about  the  milk 
supply? — I  cannot  account  for  what  they  do  in  Clare. 

17850.  On  one  side  of  the  Shannon  the  same  scarcity 
prevails  as  on  the  other;  whereas  in  one  area  there  are 
creameries  and  in  the  other  there  are  none?— There 
may  be  local  circumstances. 

17851.  So  far  as  I  am  able  to  form  an  opinion,  the 
existence,  or  non-existence,  of  the  creamery  system 
seems  to  be  almost  irrelevant,  and  we  want  to  find 
if  there  is  some  other  reason  to  account  for  this 
scarcity? — The  farmer  had  more  tillage  before  the  in- 
troduction of  creameries  and  he  employed  two  or  three 
members  of  the  same  family,  while  the  labourer's  wife 
would  assist  in  milking  the  cows,  making  the  butter 
and  doing  other  work  about  the  farm.  So  that  a  more 
friendly  spirit  existed  between  the  farmers  and 
labourers  in  those  days,  and  the  labourer's  wife  would 
get  plenty  of  milk  to  bring  home  with  her,  and  even 
she  would  get  a  lump  or  print  of  butter,  a  hamper 
of  potatoes,  plenty  of  cabbage,  and  oftentimes  a  bit  of 
bacon.  Now  all  this  is  changed  because  of  the  change 
in  the  dairying  system,  and  farmers  employ  in  most 
cases  a  servant  boy  and  a  servant  girl  for  milking  the 
cows,  and  those  are  generally  strangers  to  that  imme- 
diate locality.  Consequently  there  is  very  little  inter- 
course between  the  farmers  and  labourers  in  com- 
parison to  what  there  was  in  former  years. 

17852.  The  Chairman. — ^It  has  been  represented  to 
thus  Commission  that  one  of  the  difficulties  in  winter 
dairying  is  the  scarcity  of  labour  in  the  county.  What 
is  your  view  on  that  matter? — My  view  is  that  there  is 
plenty  of  labour,  and  we  cannot  get  employment  enough 
for  our  labourers.  So  far  as  the  winter  dairying  is 
concerned,  where  I  live  we  experience  no  difficulty  in 
getting  a  plentiful  supply  of  milk.  There  are  small 
farmers  who  keep  some  winter  cows.  'Ihey  told  me 
that  at  8d.  a  gallon  winter  and  summer  it  pays  them 
very  well . 

17853.  You  told  us  that  you  remember  a  period 
previous  to  the  introduction  of  creameries? — Yes. 

17854.  Was  the  scarcity  of  milk  in  the  winter  season 
as  great  as  now? — No;  I  tliink  the  farmers  used  to 
keep  more  strippers  then. 

17855.  There  was  more  milk  produced  then  than 
now? — Yes. 

17856.  But  even  at  that  ]>eriod  there  was  no  regular 
system  of  winter  dairying  followed  by  the  farmer? — 
No.  There  is  another  matter  that  I  ascertained  within 
the  last  few  days.  I  am  informed  by  labourers  that 
they  buy  separated  milk  from  the  creameries  about  the 
let  December,  and  they  keep  that  up  in  cans  or  tankards 
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for  two  or  three  months  to  make  bread.  They 
sour  it  and  add  water  to  it,  and  I  am  told  by  some  that 
you  would  want  to  run  a  mile  away  from  the  smell.  I 
mentioned  the  matter  to  some  of  the  fariners,  and  they 
told  me  that  it  was  the  system  oven  with  the  farmers 
themselves.  A  big  farmer  told  me  to-day  it  was  an 
old  custom,  and  that  some  of  the  old  womcri  would  not 
make  bread  out  of  the  milk  if  it  was  fresh. 

17857.  Lady  Everard. — How  long  would  they  keep 
the  milk  before  using  it? — One  cottier  told  me  he  kept 
it  for  twelve  weeks,  and  the  longer  thev  keep  it  the 
thicker  it  gets,  and  they  add  a  little  water.  You  may 
take  it  that  it  is  pretty  general  in  this  county. 

17858.  The  Chairman. — Is  there  a  prejudice"  against 
the  use  of  fresh  separated  milk? — A  great  number  of 
the  labourers  use  it. 

17859.  Do  they  give  it  to  the  children  to  drink? — 
Yes,  if  they  have  nothing  else  to  give  them  unless  tea. 

17860.  Is  it  not  better  than  tea? — I  don't  know.  I 
have  never  used  it. 

17861.  You  never  sampled  it  yourself? — I  had  no  ne- 
cessity for  doing  that. 

17862.  Have  you  thought  of  any  scheme  whereby  it 
might  be  possible  to  make  milk  more  generally  avail- 
able?— I  brought  several  before  the  county  committee, 
but  none  of  them  so  far  have  succeeded. 

17863.  Have  you  any  new  scheme  for  the 
Commission? — This  is  one  that  I  laid  before  the  Com- 
mittee last  December.  It  was  to  try  to  get  small  far- 
mers in  each  townland  to  supply  milk,  winter  and  sum- 
mer, to  the  labourers  at  8d.  a  gallon,  and  then  to  refund 
3d.  a  gallon  to  the  labourer  for  the  best  kept  300  Union 
cottages  in  the  county,  and  a  refund  of  2d.  a  gallon 
for  the  next  best  200  or  300  cottages. 

17864.  A  refund  from  what  source? — The  county  agri- 
cultural committee. 

17865.  Y'ou  propose  in  the  first  instance  placing  the 
scheme  under  the  control  of  the  county  committee?— 
Yes.  It  was  before  the  county  committee  I  put  this 
scheme. 

17866.  In  the  first  instance,  how  do  you  propose  to 
keep  the  cow?  You  propose  establishing  certain  depots 
with  small  farmers  who  would  provide  milk  throughout 
the  entire  year  at  a  fixed  price? — Yes. 

17867.  In  the  first  instance,  you  would  produce  a  . 
supply  on  the  small  farms  of  the  district? — Yes;  from 

the  small  farms. 

17868.  At  a  fixed  price?— Yes. 

17869.  Mr.  Campbell. — Who  would  be  responsible  for 
the  money? — Any  labourer  who  would  want  milk  at 
8d.  a  gallon.  We  adopted  part  of  the  scheme,  and  pub- 
lished advertisements  asking  labourers  if  they  would  be 
prepared  to  pay  8d.  a  gallon  for  milk.  We  also  adver- 
tised for  small  farmers  who  would  be  willing  to  supply 
milk  at  that  price.  The  advertisements  were  inserted 
in  the  newspapers,  but  no  posters  were  put  throughout 
the  country,  and  consequently  we  did  not  get  a  large 
number  of  replies. 

17870.  The  Chairman. — You  went  so  far  as  to  adver- 
tise?— Yes.  The  county  committee  adopted  part  of  the 
scheme. 

17871.  At  what  centres  did  you  propose  to  establish 
these  milk  depots? — In  each  townland.  We  wanted 
first  to  ascertain  the  number  of  labourers  in  each  town- 
land  who  would  require  the  milk,  and  if  we  could  as- 
certain the  number  of  labourers  who  would  be  willing 
to  purchase  a  sufficient  quantity  of  milk  throughout  the 
v/hole  year,  we  would  then  know  the  quantity  we 
would  require.    Unfortunately  we  got  out  no  posters. 

17872.  But  you    advertised? — Yes,    in    the  news- 
papers. 

17873.  What  answers  came  from  the  labourers? — A 
number  of  labourers  sent  in  their  names. 

17874.  How  many? — I  don't  know  the  exact  num- 
ber. 

17875.  Mr.  Campbell.— When  was  this?— Last  De- 
cember and  in  January  and  February  of  this  year. 
Seeing  that  the  members  of  the  committee  were  partly 
not  in  favour  of  it  and  that  they  were  treating  the 
matter  rather  coldly,  I  Jet  it  drop.  I  considered  the 
expense  would  be  too  high,  and  that  we  would  have 
no  time  to  develop  the  matter  for  this  year. 

17876.  The  Chairman. — Had  you  any  proposals  from 
farmers  to  supply? — I  think  we  had  some;  I  forget 
now. 

17877.  What  evidence  had  you  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  district  in  the  first  instance  were  willing  to 
produce,  and  in  the  second  were  willing  to  buy? — We 
got  very  little  evidence,  as  the  thing  was  not  properly 
advertised.  We  should  have  had  posters  in  every 
parish.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  small 
farmers  to  supply  if  they  got  a  guarantee  that  all  their 
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milk  would  be  taken  tliroiiglioufc  the  'A-hole  year.  I 
have  it  from  small  farmers  that  they  would  keep 
winter  cows  if  the  scheme  were  carried  through. 

17878.  Where  a  small  cow  herd  is  kept  there  would 
be  undoubtedly  a  considerable  difficulty  in  securing  a 
uniform  supply  in  the  winter  and  summer  months. 
Don't  you  recognise  that  yourself? — Yes,  that  is  the 
reason  we  wanted  to  know  the  number  of  labourers 
and  the  quantity  of  milk  the3'  would  require. 

17879.  It  you  had  got  that  information,  don't  you 
recognise  the  fact  that  if  a  farmer  kept  four  cows  in 
a  townland,  and  supposing  they  would  be  sufficient  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  that  locality,  it  would  be 
extremely  difficult  for  him  to  arrange  a  calving  of  the 
cows  so  as  to  have  a  sufficient  quantity  of  milk  at 
Christmas  and  only  a  sufficient  quantity  in  June? — 
The  small  farmer  who  is  supplying  villages  at  present 
is  in  the  same  difficulty. 

17880.  He  is  under  no  obligation  to  supply? — No, 
but  if!  pays  him,  and  he  has  his  customers,  and  if  you 
■can  guarantee  to  a  farmer,  small  or  large,  that  all'his 
milk  will  be  bought  from  him  throughout  the  year  at 
8d.  per  gallon,  he  will  make  the  necessary  provision  to 
supply  it  ia  winter  as  well  as  in  summer. 

17881.  What  I  am  pointing  out  to  you  is  that  I  can 
hardly  conceive  any  machinery  that  would  enable  the 
very  small  farmer  to  ensure  a  regular  supply  of  milk 
winter  and  summer.  With  the  large  farmer  there 
would  be  no  difficulty? — I  understand  the  difficulty 
myself,  but  I  thought  the  experiment  would  be  worth 
trying. 

17882.  And  the  reason  I  put  that  view  before  you 
is  that  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  make  the  unit 
larger  than  a  townland? — Yes,  provided  the  distance 
from  the  supplier's  house  to  the  labourer's  was  not  too 
far. 

17883.  It  will  be  impossible  to  devise  a  scheme  in 
which  difficulti  es  will  not  arise? — That  was  the  least 
of  all  the  evils — to  have  suppliers  in  each  townland, 
and  I  think  that  would  be  better  than  depots. 

17884.  I  agree,  if  you  can  accomplish  it,  but  I  see 
a  great  difficulty  in  carrying  it  out.  Will  you  go  on 
to  the  second  portion  of  the  scheme  with  regard  to  the 
subsidy? — That  the  occupiers  of  the  fifty  best  kept 
cottages  be  given  a  Kerry  cow  each. 

17885.  Don't  confuse  the  two  schemes? — It  is  all 
in  one  scheme.  First,  to  offer  fifty  Kerry  cows  as 
prizes  for  the  best  kept  fifty  cottages  and  plots  in  the 
county;  second,  to  ofier  a  refund  of  3d.  per  gallon  to 
the  occupiers  of  the  second  best  kept  three  hundred 
cottages  and  plots  in  the  county,  but  not  to  exceed  a 
refund  for  more  than  one  and  a  half  gallons  weekly 
purchased  by  the  winner  throughout  the  year;  third,  a 
refund  of  2d.  per  gallon  for  the  third  best  kept  three 
hundred  cottages  and  plots  in  the  county  on  the  same 
conditions  as  for  the  second  prizes. 

17886.  Out  of  the  funds  of  the  county  committee? 
■ — Yes.  They  give  prizes  already  for  labourers  cot- 
•tages. 

17887.  How'  was  that  proposition  received  by  the 
Limerick  county  committee,  altogether  independent  of 
this  dark  and  desperate  Department  that  overshadows 
everything? — Several  members  of  the  committee  spoke 
in  favour  of  it,  and  they  adopted  the  tw^  first  clauses, 
and  it  was  left  drop  because  in  the  first  place  I  con- 
sidered it  was  too  late  to  go  ahead  that  year,  and  we 
adopted  instead  the  Kerry  cow  prize  on  a  small  scale. 

17888.  Did  you  form  any  estimate  as  to  the  cost 
to  the  countv  committee? — Yes. 

17889.  What  would  it  be?— £1,000. 

17890.  Lady  Everap.d. — How  could  you  provide 
that? — Out  of  the  funds  of  the  county  committee. 
We  could  provide  it  out  of  the  county  funds  and  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

17891.  I  don't  think  you  would  like  to  tax  the 
ratepayers  of  the  county  for  this  £1,000? — We  are 
taxing  them  to  the  highest  capacity  for  schemes  that 
are  not  half  as  good. 

17892.  This  would  only  be  of  use  to  the  labourers? 
— They  are  the  most  valuable  asset  we  have  in  the 
country. 

17893.  I  quite  agree  with  that.  You  would  have  to 
take  your  grant  from  your  cattle  or  from  some  other 
scheme  in  order  to  subsidise  this  scheme.  What  is 
your  agricultural  grant  in  Limerick? — We  did  not 
go  into  the  question  as  to  from  what  proportion  of 
our  funds  we  would  get  the  £1,000.  We  have  a  lot 
of  schemes  in  this  county  for  boars  and  bulls,  and 
none  for  the  children  of  the  unfortunate  workers. 

17894.  The  CnAinMAN.- Will  you  tell  us  what  you 
■propose  doing;  you  propose  giving  a  refund   of  the 


cost  of  the  price  of  the  milk  to  the  occupants  of  a 
certain  number  of  the  cottages  as  a  prize? — Yes. 

17895.  Under  what  conditions? — The  conditions  are 
already  drawn  up  by  the  county  committee. 

17896.  The  prize  was  to  take  this  foroi  rather  than 
money  ? — Yes. 

17897.  But  on  the  understanding  that  they  bought 
and  consumed  in  their  families  a  fixed  quantity  of 
milk  in  the  week? — They  would  get  the  prize  no  mat- 
ter what  they  bought.  The  farmers  could  supply  the 
milk,  and  if  the  labourers  only  bought  a  gallon  of 
milk  in  the  week  they  would  get  a  refund  of  three- 
pence if  their  cottages  and  plots  were,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Department's  judges,  worthy  of  a  prize. 

17898.  You  would  encourage  them  to  increase  their 
milk  supply  and  consumption  and  give  them  a  reward 
for  doing  it? — Yes,  and  for  tilling  their  plot. 

17899.  The  more  milk  they  would  consume  the 
more  they  would  get? — No.  They  could  not  get  a 
refund  for  more  than  a  gallon  and  a  half. 

17900.  Where  does  the  Kerry  cow  come  in? — The 
Kerry  cow  is  the  first  part  of  the  scheme  fcr  the  fifty 
best  kept  cottages  in  the  county.  The  county  com- 
mittee give  in  prizes  £172  at  present,  and  that  is  so 
much  wasted. 

17901.  What  is  tiie  value  of  the  first  prize?— £3. 

17902.  Lady  Everard. — How  do  you  arrange  the 
districts  in  connection  with  the  scheme — is  it  the  elec- 
toral division? — Each  District  Council  area. 

17903.  And  you  give  so  much  in  prizes? — Yes. 
There  is  a  £3  prize,  £2,  and  £1  for  the  occupants  of 
Union  cottages.  We  have  an  equal  number  of  prizes 
for  people  not  living  in  Union  cottages. 

17904.  The  Chairman. — In  the  distribution  of  your 
prize  money,  is  it  made  a  condition  in  order  to  win 
a  prize  that  the  plot  should  be  tilled? — Certainly. 
The  conditions  are  very  strict  entiiely.  There  must 
be  cleanliness  outside  and  inside  the  cottage. 

17905.  I  am  afraid  the  competition  is  not  so  wide 
as  it  should  be? — We  have  some  beautiful  cottages  in 
this  county.  I  know  labourers  with  two  cows  who 
have  wo-1  prizes. 

17906.  How  many  entries  would  you  have  for  this 
competition? — If  the  whole  scheme  was  adopted  

17907.  I  am  talking  about  the  scheme  at  present 
in  operation? — I  cannot  give  you  the  number. 

17908.  All  the  monev  allocated  to  prizes  is  taken 
up?— It  is. 

17909.  And  you  find  no  difficulty  in  getting  com- 
petitors to  qualify  for  the  prizes? — No.  We  were  ex- 
pecting a  thousand  competitors  if  the  Kerry  cow 
scheme  was  passed. 

17910.  I  think  we  understand  what  your  scheme 
was  in  regard  to  the  milk  supply? — Yes.  There  is 
another  remedy  for  this  milk  famine  among  labourers, 
viz.,  the  Denmark  scheme.  An  Act  was  passed  in 
1905  in  Denmark  by  which  labourers  could  get  from 
five  to  fifteen  acres  of  land  through  the  Government 
Department,  together  with  a  loan  to  build  a  home- 
stead and  purchase  seeds,  farm  implements  and  stock. 

17911.  Your  scheme  would  mean  a  redistribution  of 
land?— Yes. 

17912.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Have  you  ever  tried  to 
organise  amongst  the  labourers  a  steady  demand  for 
milk?— No. 

17913.  It  has  not  been  tried  in  any  rural  district 
that  you  know  of — to  get  a  group  of.  say,  a  dozen  or 
a  score  of  occupants  of  labourers  cottages  that  lie 
pretty  close  together,  to  combine  to  get  a  supply  of 
milk? — No.  The  question  has  not  been  raised  until 
this  year.  Most  of  the  labourers  keep  a  goat,  and  for 
the  summer  months  they  do  not  complain,  but  in  the 
winter  time  they  are  badly  off. 

17914.  Mr.  Wilson. — Do  many  of  the  occupiers  of 
labourers  cottages  keep  cows  on  their  plots? — No;  very 
few.  • 

17915.  Do  they  keep  cows  at  all?— They  do. 

17916.  What  becomes  of  the  surplus  milk? — They 
sell  it  to  the  labourers  in  some  cases  where  they  go 
for  it,  but  the  labourers  themselves,  of  course,  "have 
goats  and  in  the  summer  time  they  don't  require  the 
milk,  and  consequently  the  labourer  with  a  cow  has 
to  send  the  surplus  milk  to  the  creamery. 

17917.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  we  heard  in  another 
county  that  although  all  occupants  of  cottage  plots 
were  in  the  habit  of  keeping  cows,  the  surplus  milk 
went  to  the  creamery  and  was  not  distributed  amongst 
their  fellow  labourers?— Most  certainly  it  would  be  dis- 
tributed. 

17918.  I  am  dealing  with  actual  facts  and  not  what 
may  happen.  We  were  told  by  those  representing  the 
same  organisation  as  yourself  that  even  where  the 
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labourers  kept  cows,  the  milk  that  they  did  not  use 
in  their  families  was  sent  to  the  creamery,  just  as 
the  farmers  send  it? — Because  it  was  not  required, 
perhaps,  by  the  labourers. 

17919.  The  same  scarcity  of  milk  that  you  are  testi- 
fying to  exists  in  that  district? — It  is  a  matter  that  I 
cannot  account  for,  but  I  knovv  the  labourers  myself 
who  are  selling  their  milk  to  other  labourers  and  even 
to  the  farmers. 

17920.  We  were  told  by  creamery  managers  that 
they  were  receiving  milk  from  occupants  of  labourers' 
cottages? — Yes,  I  know  it  is  a  fact,  but  I  know  also 
that  the  labourers  don't  require  it  in  the  summer, 
because  they  have  a  goat  or  two,  and,  consequently, 
they  don't  want  to  buy  it,  and  they  try  to  save  the 
penny  or  twopence. 

17921.  It  is  not  the  question  of  their  having  a 
milk  supply  themselves.  It  is  the  question  of  tlieir 
neighbours  not  selling  the  milk  to  them? — I  don't 
agree  with  that  evidence.  I  believe  if  a  labourer  who 
has  a  cow  got  a  demand  for  the  surplus  milk  from  his 
fellow-labourer  he  will  bo  only  too  anxious  to  sell  it, 
because  he  will  get  8d.  a  gallon  for  it. 

17922.  Mr.  O'Brien.— You  are  satisfied  that  he  is 
tempted  by  the  larger  price  although  he  knows  it 
would  go  in  the  shape  of  twoponces  or  threepences, 
which  would  go  astray;  whereas,  if  he  sent  his  milk 
to  the  creamery,  the  pennies  would  be  saved  and  put 
in  a  lump  sum  at  the  end  of  the  month.  I  know 
myself  that  there  are  labourers  who  have  a  bit  of 
land  and  who  keep  a  cow — they  buy  some  hay  for  it 
— and  who  have  even  two  cows,  and  that  they  don't 
sell  milk  to  their  fellow-labourers.  He  \vants  to  save 
his  money? — He  would  sell  it  if  he  was  sure  of  selling 
it  all,  but,  just  like  the  farmer,  he  does  not  like  to  be 
breaking  it  up.  If  he  sold  some  of  it  and  had  only 
a  few  pints  loft  it  would  not  be  worth  his  while  to 
send  it  to  the  creamery. 

17923.  Mr.  Wilson. — We  had  evidence  from  a 
creamery  manager  that  they  take  a  quart  of  milk?— 
If  a  scheme  like  this  was  effected — the  Kerry  cow 
scheme — I  would  make  it  compulsory  on  the  labourer 
to  sell  milk  to  neighbouring  labourers. 

17924.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Would  you  make  it  compul- 
sory on  the  other  labourers  to'  drink  milk? — No,  I 
could  not  do  that. 

17925.  You  would  have  to  pay  them  to  drink  milk? 
— No.  They  are  not  half  as  bad  as  you  imagine.  T 
know  the  labourers'  children  are  in  a  bad  condition 
for  want  of  milk. 

17926.  The  Chairman. — The  entire  Commission 
agree  with  you  on  that  particular  question,  and  what 
we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  devise  a  scheme  whereby  it 
might  be  possible  to  meet  the  scarcity? — Induce  the 
Estates  Commissioners  to  give  the  Labourer  four  or 
five  acres. 

17927.  Mr.  O'Brien.— Then  he  becomes  a  small  far- 
mer?— No. 

17928.  Mr.  Wilson.— Have  you  ever  read  the  evi- 
dence of  the  Devon  Commission? — No. 

Mr.  Wilson.— They  described  how  the  condition  in 
Ireland  was  that  the  labourers  and  small  farmers  often 
did  not  know  what  the  taste  of  milk  was. 

17929-30.  Mr.  Campbell.— Where  would  you  get  the 
land?— You  have  lots  of  it.  You  have  "untenanted 
land  on  the  hands  of  landlords  and  of  farmers  who 
have  more  than  one  hundred  acros. 

17931.  Mr.  O'Brien.— If  a  farmer  had  more  than  a 
hundred  acres  you  would  not  describe  that  as  un- 
tenanted land?— Any  man  who  has  over  a  hundred 
acres  and  who  does  not  work  it  for  the  general  good 
of  the  community,  it  should  be  compulsorily  acquired 
by  the  Estates  Commissioners — giving  him,  of  course, 
fair  and  just  compensation.  I  know  one  old  man  in 
my  district  who  has  up  to  800  acres;  he  has  no  heirs 
for  it,  and  does  not  work  it.  I  think  the  like  of  that 
should  be  looked  upon  as  untenanted  land. 

17932.  The  Chairman. — You  would  simply,  by  the 
scheme  you  are  now  suggesting,  develop  a  new  class 
of  small  and  uneconomic  holdings,  which  a  Board 
has  been  appointed  by  the  Government  to  abolish  in 
the  Western  provinces  at  the  present  time? — I  think 
what  is  possible  in  other  countries  ought  to  be  equally 
so  in  Ireland. 

17933.  What  are  the  countries  that  you  refer  to? — 
Denmark,  Belgium,  France,  Germany,  .Jersey,  and 
other  places. 

17934.  The  conditions  there  might  be  entirely  dif- 
ferent to  those  in  Ireland? — The  conditions  are  as  good 
here  if  the  people  worked  the  land. 
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17935.  Mr.  Wilson. — Would  you  stop  the  operations 
of  the  Congested  Districts  Board? — No. 

17936.  Don't  you  see  that  your  scheme  will  carry 
on  the  congestion;  and  when  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  are  finished  destroying  tha  uneconomic  hold- 
ings in  Kerry  and  Connemara,  they  would  have  to  go 
to  Limerick  and  destroy  the  uneconomic  holdings  estab- 
lished under  your  scheme.  You  perpetuate  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board  for  all  time? — At  the  present 
rate  of  distribution  of  the  land  of  the  country,  you 
have  no  business  for  the  labourers  at  all.  All  farmers 
are  only  cowkeepers. 

17937.  I  am  inclined  to  take  the  view  that  it  is 
not  the  business  of  the  labourer  to  be  a  cowkeeper? — 
What  way  will  you  provide  him  with  a  living?  You 
don't  want  him  in  the  country  at  all. 

17938.  Yes. — Without   land   he    cannot  live  in  the 
country  unless  he  has  constant  employment. 

17939.  Constant   employment   is   the   answer? — He 
lias  not  that. 

17940.  There  are  various  ways  by  which  this  ques- 
tion might  be  ultimately  solved;  one  is  that  the 
labourer  should  get  a  living  wage  and  constant  em- 
ployment. On  the  other  hand,  you  get  an  occasional 
labourer  with  an  uneconomic  holding  and  an  "  un- 
economic cow  "? — If  you  give  him  constant  employ- 
ment and  fair  wages  he  wants  no  land,  and  I  would 
be  quite  content  with  that. 

17941.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Even  where  they  have  con- 
stant employment  and  have  a  slate  house,  very  often 
they  will  give  it  up  to  go  into  the  Union  cottage? — 
The  reason  they  go  into  the  Union  cottages  is  that 
the  houses  in  which  they  were  heretofore  had  been 
condemned. 

17942.  That  is  very  often,  but  not  always,  the  case- 
I  am  talking  of  certain  cases  that  have  come  under 
my  own  notice,  where  they  gave  up  a  better  house 
and  constant  employment  in  order  to  go  into  a  Union 
cottage,  because  they  folt  that  the  Union  cottage  was 
a  thing  that  they  could  not  be  turned  out  of ;  whereas 
if  they  did  not  do  their  work  properly,  they  could 
get  turned  out  of  the  other  house? — They  thought  they 
were  improving  their  condition. 

17943.  I  mean  to  say  that  constant  employment  does 
not  solve  the  problem? — I  think  it  will,  and  fair 
wages.    It  solves  it  in  every  country. 

17944.  The  Chairman. — Is  there  any  other  view, 
Mr.  Ryan,  that  you  would  like  to  put  before  the  Com- 
mission?— No;  I  don't  think  there  is. 

17945.  Can  you  tell  us  again  the  specific  instances 
in  which  you  have  known  creamery  managers  refuse 
to  supply  milk  when  applied  to? — I  have  no  personal 
knowledge  myself. 

17946.  We  have  heui-d  the  contrary  statement  made 
and  we  want  to  know  how  far  it  can  be  controverted? 
— I  think  it  is  generally  true  that  the  creameries  do- 
sell.  There  are  some  creameries  in  this  county  and' 
I  am  told  they  won't  do  it.  I  am  told  by  labourers 
in  the  district,  but  I  know  some  pi'oprietary  crea- 
meries in  our  district  and  they  do  certainly  sell  milk. 
They  never  refused  anyone. 

17947.  What  is  the  proportion  of  creameries,  do- 
you  think,  that  would  refuse  to  sell,  from  your  own 
knowledge? — I  don't  like  to  express  fjii  opinion.  Iir 
our  district  we  have  within  three  miles  of  us  four  or 
five  creameries,  and  I  have  not  heard  of  anyone,  ex- 
cept one,  that  refused. 

17948.  One  out  of  five? — Yes — that  is  new  milk. 
They  don't  refuse  to  sell  the  separated  milk. 

17949.  Is  there  any  variation  in  the  prices  charged 
at  the  different  creameries? — I  believe  some  labourers 
get  it  elieaper  in  some  creameries  in  parts  of  East 
Limerick.  Labourers  tell  me  that  they  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  getting  milk  at  the  creameries  in  the  summer 
time. 

17950.  But  they  have  in  the  winter  time? — Yes, 
Some  of  the  creameries  are  closed  up  altogether  front 
the  1st  December  to  the  middle  of  March^ 

17951.  Mr.  Wilson. — The  existence  of  a  closed-up 
creamery  that  does  not  work  cannot  reduce  the  supply 
in  that  neighbourhood?— It  could  in  a  certain  way. 

17952.  In  what  way? — In  this  way — the  owners  of 
other  creameries  send  tlio  cart  around  to  that  district 
to  collect  the  milk. 

17953.  Mr.  Campbell. — Assuming  for  a  moment 
that  every  creamery  was  perfectly  willing  to  sell  at 
a  penny  a  pint  to  anyone  coming  for  it,  would  that 
solve  the  difficulty? — Yes;  in  certain  districts:  but 
some  of  the  labourers  would  have  to  travel  three  or 
four  miles  for  it. 
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17954.  It  is  a  question  of  the  distance? — Yes;  it 
would  not  be  a  desirable  thing  to  send  a  child  four  or 
five  miles  for  milk. 

17955.  Do  you  see  any  means  of  getting  over  that 
difficulty?  How  far  do  you  think  it  would  be  reason- 
able to  send  a  child  for  milk? — I  cannot  ofier  an 
opinion  on  that. 

17956.  Would  a  mile  be  too  far? — No;  I  don't  think 
it  would. 

17957.  That  would  meet  a  great  many  of  the  cases? 
— Yes,  but  not  all  the  cases. 

17958.  Mr.  Wilson. — You  lay  emphasis  on  the  fact 
that  in  the  summer  season  there  is  no  complaint? — 
No;  they  don't  complain  whether  they  have  it  or  not — 
they  have  goats.  They  use  the  separated  milk  from 
the  creameries  and  they  use  the  goat's  milk  for  the 
tea,  and  I  don't  know  how  they  treat  the  children. 

17959.  The  Chairman. — That  is  exactly  what  we  are 
interested  in? — I  think  they  give  then,  some  of  the 
separated  milk. 

17960.  Mr.  Wilson.— -Would  not  they  give  the  child 
whatever  was  going  in  the  way  of  tea? — Yes. 

17961.  The  Chairman.— Do  the  babies  get  the  sepa- 
rated milk? — I  am  sure  some  of  them  do,  and  also 
this  black  tea. 

17962.  How  far  has  the  use  of  black  tea  grown 
customary  because  the  people  like  it? — Thev  don't  like 
it. 

17963.  Why  do  they  use  black  tea  in  the  summer 
time?— They' don't. 

17964.  They  just  colour  it  with  milk?— Yes. 

17965.  How  would  that  improve  the  food;  the 
amount  of  food  that  you  get  out  of  the  quantity  of 
milk  that  you  put  into  a  cup  of  tea  is  not  worth  talk- 
ing about.  You  might  as  well  take  black  tea? — Yes, 
but  it  is  more  palatable  with  the  milk  in  it. 

17966.  Lady  Everard. — Do  they  keep  the  tea 
stewed? — I  don't  believe  that.  The  women  of  Lime- 
rick are  as  particular  about  their  tea  as  any  person  in 
the  country. 

17967.  Mr.  Wilson. — You  made  a  very  serious 
statement  in  the  letter  which  yo\i  sent  t-o  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Commission  giving  a  precis  of  your  evi- 
dence. You  stated  that  j'ou  had  evidsnce  to  prove 
that  they  had  to  give  the  baby  in  the  cradle  black  tea 
in  a  sucking-bottle,  and  that  "  all  this  is  allowed  to 
go  on  in  a  civilised  country,  in  order  that  the  divi- 
dends of  the  creameries  may  be  increased";  and  in 
another  sentence  you  state,  "  in  a  county  where  there 


were  once  prosperous  farmers  are  now  only  cow- 
keepers  for  '  gombeen  '  creamery  proprietors  "? — Yes. 

17968.  A  statement  of  that  kind  does  not  appear  to 
be  borne  out  by  the  evidence  you  have  given? — A  per- 
son might  exaggerate  it,  but  I  know  creamery  pro- 
prietors advance  money  to  farmers.  I  made  state- 
ments in  that  letter  on  the  strength  of  the  statement 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Land  and  Labour  Association, 
that  he  had  to  give  black  tea  to  his  children. 

17969.  You  have  told  us  that  summer  and  winter 
the  babies  get  whatever  is  going? — That  is  my  opinion, 
but  it  is  not  the  opinion,  perhaps,  of  Mr.  O'Dwyer, 
who  made  the  statement  before  the  County  Com- 
mittee. 

17970.  Are  you  responsible  for  it? — No. 

17971.  You  don't  believe  it? — I  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  it. 

17972.  There  is  one  other  point  I  want  to  suggest  to 
you  and  that  is  that,  if  the  labourers  of  this  county  re- 
quire milk  and  are  willing  to  pay  j,  reasonable  price 
for  it,  your  Association  might  be  doing  an  exceedingly 
valuable  work  in  organising  a  demand.  Instead  of 
going  through  an  elaborate  process  of  setting  up  depots 
or  supply  stations  in  every  townland,  a  little  group  of 
labourers  might  be  organised  to  bulk  their  orders  in- 
stead of  buying  individually  pennyworths  or  halfpenny- 
worths; and  having  bulked  the  order,  it  would  be 
worth  the  while  of  the  Association  to  go  to  some  far- 
mer and  say,  "  Here  is  a  permanent,  definite  order  for 
so  many  gallons  of  milk  all  the  year  round  "? — I 
think  it  would  work  if  the  labourers  took  the  proper 
interest  in  the  matter. 

17973.  If  the  labourers  want  milk,  here  is  a  prac- 
tical method  of  getting  it  and  it  could  be  put  into  force 
next  week;  the  only  delay  being  to  get  the  labourers 
together  and  to  ascertain  if  they  want  the  milk  and 
how  much.  Here  is  a  job  that  it  seems  to  me,  as  an 
outsider,  an  Association  like  yours  could  do  with  the 
greatest  possible  benefit  without  any  Department  or 
Government  subsidies? — Yes.  I  suppose  they  could 
if  they  took  a  real  interest  in  the  matter,  but  a  great 
number  don't. 

17974.  You  have  described  in  your  summary  of  evi- 
dence the  condition  in  the  County  of  Limerick  as  being 
a  terrible  famine? — That  is  what  has  been  represented 
to  me,  and  I  believe  it. 

17975.  And  if  there  is  such  a  th'ng  as  "  terrible 
famine,"  I  put  it  to  you  that  you  have  the  remedy  in 
your  hands  in  the  scheme  I  have  outlined? — I  under- 
stand your  scheme. 
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17976.  The  Chairman. — I  understand,  Mr.  de 
Burgh,  you  are  resident  in  County  Limeiick,  and  are 
interested  in  agriculture? — Yes. 

17977.  Have  you  carried  on  winter-dairying  experi- 
ments?— Yes. 

17978.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  the  Com- 
mission with  what  result? — I  came  to  Limerick  about 
sixteen  years  ago,  and  before  coming  here  I  had  ex- 
perience of  farming  in  four  different  climes.  I  started 
farming  at  my  place  at  Dromkeen,  and  the  first  thing 
I  noticed  was  that  the  cows  were  not  milking  for  as 
many  months  as  they  should.  I  made  inquiries,  and  I 
questioned  farmers  why  they  did  not  grow  green  stuff 
for  early  in  the  spring,  and  they  told  me  that  various 
farmers  had  given  up  growing  catch  crops,  that  they 
did  not  seem  to  pay.  At  that  time  I  had  no  ex- 
perience of  making  ensilage,  because  I  had  lived  in  a 
part  of  America  where  the  silos  had  not  been  intro- 
duced. I  started  growing  catch  crops  and  at  the 
same  time  I  introduced  a  little  difference  in  the 
management  of  the  grass,  with  a  view  to  getting  earlier 
grass.  I  found  that  the  catch-crops  could  not  be 
depended  on  always,  and  that  when  they  did  come, 
they  came  later  than  the  grass  about  a  fortnight.  I 
gave  them  up.  I  grew  up  to  60,000  cabbage  for 
autumn  and  winter  and  it  would  not  pay,  and  I  found 
also  that  the  system  of  winter  dairying  carried  on 
with  roots  and  hay  could  not  be  made  to  pay,  after 
a  test  of  five  years. 

17979.  Mr.  O'Brien. — You  kept  records  of  the 
milk? — Yes.  I  started  dairying  in  1898  with  thirty 
three-year-old  cows,  calving  in  March  and  April.  The 
milk  was  sent  to  a  creamery  the  first  season,  the 
separated  milk  being  returned  for  calves. 

17980.  You  were  keeping  new  milk  for  the  calves? — 
Yes;  they  would  be  fed  for  about  a  month  on  it;  but 


all  I  could  make  out  of  the  cows  was  £6  17s.  6d.  per 
head  at  the  creamery.  The  butter  fat  sold  to  the 
creamery  made  only  £6  17s.  6d.  and  about  35  per 
cent,  of  the  calves  died. 

17981.  Prof.  Mettam.— What  did  the  35  per  cent,  of 
the  calves  die  from? — White  scour.  The  next  year  I 
increased  the  number  of  cows  to  forty  and  got  a 
separator  and  made  butter  which  was  sold  in  Limerick 
market.  The  result  was  ^7  per  cow,  and  a  quarter 
of  the  calves  died.  During  that  year  a  bull  introduced 
abortion  into  the  herd.  This  form  of  abortion  was 
caused  by  gonorrhoea.  Eighteen  cciws  which  were 
served  by  that  bull  got  the  disease.  The  remainder, 
served  by  another  bull,  escaped.  Sixteen  cows 
aborted.  I  kept  thirteen  of  these  cows,  which 
became  winter  cows.  I  then  went  in  for  winter 
dairying  and  worked  up  a  private  trade  for  butter. 
The  cows  were  wintered  on  hay,  cabbage,  mangolds, 
and  cake.  During  the  year  1900  the  return  was 
£8  10s.  per  cow.  In  1902  the  return  was  £11  5s. ;  in 
1903,  £10.  My  experience  was  that  the  cows  would 
do  fairly  well  when  the  hay  was  of  good  quality,  but 
that  they  would  give  off  thin  milk  when  it  was  wea- 
thered, or  overripe  hay.  I  also  found  old  hay  to  be 
bad,  no  matter  even  if  originally  well  cured.  Good 
hay  can  only  be  made  when  the  grass  is  at  a  certain 
stage  of  growth  during  about  ten  days,  and,  if  the 
weather  is  bad,  the  hay  if  cut  will  be  spoiled,  and  if 
not  cut  will  be  over-ripe.  I  attribute  the  unhealthi- 
ness  of  calves  partly  to  immature  bulls,  to  excessive 
use  of  young  bulls  during  a  short  period  of  two  or 
three  weeks,  and  also  to  the  starvation  of  cows  during 
winter  months. 

17982.  The  Chairman. — The  progeny  of  an  imma- 
ture animal  is  not  so  well  developed? — Yes. 
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17983.  Yearling  bulls  are  generally  used  by  the 
farmers? — Yes. 

17984.  And  they  buy  a  bull  and  use  it  for  the  season 
and  sell  him  again?— Yes.  They  might  buy  a  bull 
at  one  sale,  and  sell  him  at  the  next  lair. 

17985.  That  is  interesting,  because  it  presents  a  new 
aspect  of  the  case? — It  is  only  natural  enough.  It 
is  quite  what  you  would  expect — that  the  immature 
animal  would  not  give  as  good  a  calf. 

17986.  Have  you  less  loss  amongst  your  calves  since 
you  discontinued  the  immature  bull? — Yes;  I  should 
say  most  undoubtedly,  but,  of  course,  my  cows  were 
better  fed  than  when  I  was  using  the  yearling  bull. 

17987.  It  may  have  been  one,  or  a  combination  of 
circumstances,  that  produced  the  result? — I  should 
think  a  combination.  Bad  hay  is  the  main  source  of 
the  starvation  of  cows.  The  year  1900  was  a  bad  hay 
year.  The  meadows  were  fit  to  cut  on  June  15th,  but 
it  rained  a  whole  month,  and  all  (he  meadows  got 
over-ripe.  The  result  was  disaster  for  winter  dairy- 
men. The  price  of  butter  is  not  high  enough  to  en- 
able us  to  use  cake  to  make  up  for  want  of  quality  in 
the  hay.  The  price  paid  by  creameries  will  hardly 
average  5d.  per  gallon,  and  the  separated  milk  re- 
turned. 

17988.  Mr.  O'Brien. — You  don't  get  more  than  .5d. 
from  the  creamery? — No.  Of  course,  there  might  be 
a  period  when  you  get  6d.  or  6i-d.  a  gallon,  but  as  a 
rule  I  don't  think  you  can  count  on  more  than  5d.  as 
an  average,  year  in  and  year  out;  it  does  not  leave 
any  margin  for  the  cost  of  cake  or  grain. 

17989.  The  Chairman. — Is  it  your  experience  that 
winter-calving  cows  will  give  a  larger  yield  for  twelve 
months  than  cows  calving  in  March  or  April? — Yes. 
My  experience  is  the  cow  which  calves  in  December 
■or  January,  and  which  is  fed  on  a  milky  diet,  will  give 
25  per  cent,  more  milk  than  the  cow  calving  in  April. 
That  is  my  opinion,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  best 
authorities  in  America. 

17990.  And  the  dairy-farmers  generally  apparently 
never  realise  that  this  is  so,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
95  per  cent,  of  the  cows  in  Limerick  calve  in  March 
or  April? — The  Limerick  farmers  are  perfectly  right  to 
go  in  only  for  summer  dairying  as  long  as  they  stick 
to  the  hay  plan.  The  year  1903  came  wet;  it  was  a 
bad  hay  year.  I  saw  that  I  could  not  face  the  winter 
without  great  loss,  so  I  sold  all  my  cattle,  etc.,  and 
set  my  land  in  grazing  for  1904.  I  had  during  these 
years  made  close  inquiries  among  farmers  all  over  the 
British  Isles  in  order  to  find  out  why  they  had  not 
succeeded  with  ensilage.  I  got  good  information  from 
different  sources,  and  had  actually  made  preparations 
to  build  a  silo  when  I  got  caught  in  1903.  I  went 
to  America  in  1904  and  got  more  information.  I 
started  dairying  again  and  built  a  silo  in  1906,  since 
when  I  have  had  no  tillage. 

17991.  What  sort  of  silo  did  you  build? — A  stone  silo. 

17992.  A  pit?— Yes;  in  an  old  quarry.  It  is  35 
feet  high.  The  working  depth  would  be  about  28 
feet.  It  is  36  feet  long  and  16  feet  wide.  It  will 
hold  300  tons  of  grass,  roughly  speaking.  The  first 
year  I  had  the  silo  I  had  four  cows  carefully  tested. 
The  first  cow  calved  on  December  16th.  She  gave 
878  gallons  of  milk.  She  was  fed  on  hay  and  ensil- 
age and  3  lbs.  cake.  I  had  the  milk  measured.  Two 
cows  gave  760  gallons;  one  cow  gave  670,  and  one  878. 
For  a  number  of  years  we  tested  these  cows,  and  one 
gave  1,030  gallons  in  the  year.  After  a  time  I  got 
out  of  hay  altogether,  and  fed  the  cattle  wholly  on 
grass  silage,  and  during  this  winter  I  did  not  give 
them  any  cotton-cake  at  all.  I  gradually  found,  by 
experimenting,  that  the  cake  was  not  able  to  improve  the 
quantity  of  milk  sufficiently  to  pay  for  the  cake.  It 
keeps  the  cow  in  proper  condition,  I  think,  but  if  the 
cow  is  in  good  condition  at  calving  time,  I  would  not  say 
it  would  pay  to  give  her  cake.  In  the  making  of 
silage,  there  is  one  point  I  want  to  bring  before  you, 
and  that  is  about  the  question  of  the  cows  calving  in 
this  country.  There  is,  of  course,  a  good  deal  of 
abortion  and  that  is  the  thing  which  knocks  out  the 
summer  dairying.  If  a  man  is  not  in  a  position  to 
feed  his  cows  for  milk  in  the  winter,  an  outbreak  of 
abortion  may  ruin  him.  I  know  several  cases  where 
men  were  practically  ruined  by  abortion  among  their 
herds,  but  if  these  men  had  been  in  a  position  to  have 
cheap  green  feeding  in  the  winter,  the  cows  could  be 
got  into  calf  again.  They  would  not  be  likely  to 
abort  a  second  time,  as  a  rule.  They  would  be 
"  salted  "  for  a  number  of  years. 

17993.  Have  you  formed  smy  opinion  as  to  the 
causes  which  lead  to  contagious  abortion? — Yes;  it  is 


quite  well  known.  It  is  a  regular  contagious  disease, 
and  the  colour  of  the  microbe  is  yellow. 

17994.  Is  it  preventable? — You  can  take  precautions 
against  it,  but  my  opinion  is  if  one  cow  has  it,  it  goes 
through  a  herd.  Take  a  herd  of  forty  cows.  You 
will  have  fifteen  affected  the  first  year,  and  twenty  the 
next  year,  and  the  rest  will  go  the  third  year,  and 
sometimes  it  stops  in  an  unaccountable  way ;  and  a 
few  will  escape ;  but  my  experience  is  that  a  cow  that 
has  it  once  will  not  suffer  from  it  again.  I  had  to 
deal  with  two  outbreaks,  and  both  were  introduced 
into  the  herd  by  cattle  from  outside.  Contagious 
abortion  is  different  from  abortion  caused  by  gonorrhcBa. 

17995.  Mr.  O'Brien.— Would  you  not  say  that  it  is 
the  custom  in  this  country,  if  a  cow  does  abort,  that 
she  is  got  rid  of? — Yes. 

17996.  Because  they  say  if  she  aborts  once,  she  will 
abort  again? — That  is  the  old  idea,  but  I  know  people 
who  don't  do  it.  The  cow  that  gave  1,030  gallons 
aborted  on  her  second  calving. 

17997.  Prof.  Mettam. — Once  the  cow  gets  over  the 
abortion  she  becomes  immune? — Yes. 

17998.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  kept  records  of 
these  deep-milking  cows  for  three  years  in  succession? 
—Yes. 

17999.  And  have  you  found  that  they  vary  con- 
siderably from  year  to  year? — I  found  the  cows  im- 
proving. I  made  a  mistake  about  it.  It  was  when 
they  were  five  years  old  we  began  feeding  the  silage. 
The  cow  that  gave  the  1,030  gallons  yield  was  in  her 
eighth  or  ninth  year. 

18000.  Because  it  has  been  stated  that  the  cow  that 
proves  to  be  an  extremely  good  dairy  servant  one 
year  may  go  back  the  next  year? — Those  are  particular 
cases  and  they  may  be  caused  in  different  ways.  I 
had  a  cow  which  was  a  very  good  milker  and  she  got 
mud  fever  and  did  not  come  into  milk  for  two  years, 
but  she  got  all  right  afterwards.  There  was  a  cow 
that  gave  670  gallons  of  milk  as  a  five  year  old  and  she 
gave,  last  year,  930  gallons  as  a  nine  year  old. 

18001.  How  do  you  feed  your  cows  in  the  winter 
season? — I  give  them  all  the  silage  they  are  able  to 
eat. 

18002.  Do  you  allow  them  out?— Yes.  They  are  fed 
in  a  special  shed  I  have.  I  give  them  all  they  are 
able  to  eat.  I  should  think  the  average  cow  is  not 
able  to  eat  more  than  60  lbs.  of  grass  silage. 

18003.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Have  you  made  any  other 
silage? — No. 

18004.  Mr.  Wilson.— Is  that  all  they  get?— Yes, 
and  the  cow  in  calf  will  get  fat  with  that  feeding. 

18005.  The  Chairman. — Don't  you  regard  that  as  a 
matter  of  importance,  not  only  to  the  cow  herself,  but 
to  her  offspring? — Yes.  I  believe  it  is  best  to  have 
the  cow  in  good  condition  when  she  calves. 

18006.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Do  you  find  it  very  expensive 
making  the  silage? — No. 

18007.  In  wet  weather? — No;  it  takes  three  men 
about  eight  hours'  work,  with  two  or  three  horses  and 
an  American  waggon,  for  an  Irish  acre — I  don't  use 
carts.  I  use  .\merican  waggons,  with  a  rack  nine 
feet  wide,  sixteen  feet  long. 

18008.  The  Chairman.— With  a  pair  of  horses?— 
Yes. 

18009.  What  weight  would  you  have? — Never  less 
than  thirty  cwts.,  and  sometimes  three  tons,  accord- 
ing to  softness  or  hardness  of  ground. 

18010.  What  area  of  land  does  it  take  to  produce  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  silage  to  feed  a  cow,  as  com- 
pared with  hay? — Less  land. 

18011.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  keep  and  reserve 
a  larger  acreage  of  land  to  supply  the  equivalent  of 
hay  in  silage?— No;  I  have  less  land  under  meadow. 
I  consider  that  ensilage  is  at  least  thirty  per  cent, 
better  than  hay,  when  regarded  as  a  sustenance 
ration;  and,  of  course,  there  are  several  other  things 
you  must  take  into  consideration.  There  are  some 
kinds  of  grasses  more  suitable  for  making  ensilage  than 
others.  Cocksfoot,  Timothy,  rye-grasses  and  tall 
fescue,  etc.,  grass  are  the  best  grasses,  and  they  are 
the  easiest  to  make  into  hay.  In  wet  weather  in 
making  silage  you  must  give  time  to  heat  or  it  won't 
be  sweet. 

18012.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Have  you  any  flaggers  in  your 
land? — Yes;  they  come  out  in  the  silo. 

18013.  And  you  find  the  cows  will  pick  them  first? 
— I  would  not  say  that,  but  they  will  eat  them. 

18014.  I  have  seen  them  pick  them  out  first? — I  have 
not  seen  that,  but  they  eat  them.  Wild  vetches  come 
out  quite  perfect  and  in  the  same  condition  as  they 
came  in. 
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18015.  The  Chairman.— Do  you  keep  the  grass  in 
the  same  meadow  for  use? — Yes. 

18016.  Do  you  manure  that?— Yes;  every  two  years. 

18017.  In  the  autumn  season?— Autumn  and  winter. 

18018.  Mr.  O'Brien.— How  much  do  you  put  to 
the  acre? — I  cover  the  laud  completely.  I  cannot  say 
how  mMiy  loads.  I  cover  it  completely,  so  that  you 
cannot  see  the  land.  When  you  get  the  land  in  a 
■very  high  condition,  then  you  cannot  give  such  a  good 
heavy  dose  of  farmyard  manure. 

18019.  Have  you  ever  used  any  fertiliser?—!  ex- 
perimented in  a  small  way,  but  I  have  not  used  them 
on  any  considerable  scale  at  all.  Basic  slag  seems  to 
be  the  best  thing  for  land  and  phosphates. 

18020.  Lady  Eveeard. — Have  you  tried  making  en- 
silage in  stacks? — Yes,  but  I  don't  approve  of  it. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  waste  and  you  cannot  control 
the  heat  in  a  stack.  I  notice  that  the  stacks 
have  to  be  made  on  a  large  scale,  and  you  could  not 
make  silage  safely  in  dry  weather  Mithout  pouring 
water  on  it. 

18021.  The  Chairman. — You  are  never  obliged  to 
use  water  yourself? — No.  My  pit  has  a  working 
depth  of  about  thirty  feet.  I  have  a  road  above  it 
and  a  road  below. 

18022.  That  decreases  the  amount  of  labour  con- 
siderably?— It  practically  annihilated  the  machinery. 
I  brought  machinery  from  America,  but  got  rid  of  it, 
as  I  found  it  was  not  as  effective.  The  machinery 
consisted  of  nets  through  which  the  horses  could  drop 
stuff  into  the  silo.  It  is  much  easier  to  have  one  man 
at  the  top  throwing  in  the  stuff. 

18023.  Lady  Everard. — How  do  you  weight  it? — 
We  have  no  weights. 

18024.  Don't  you  cover  the  top? — No.  I  had  some 
weights,  but  then  we  got  water  and  we  watered  the 
top,  so  as  to  wet  it  to  a  depth  of  six  inches,  and  that 
rots  very  quickly.  I  have  never  advised  making  silage 
in  stacks,  because  I  don't  think  that  men  who  have 
no  experience  could  make  them  safely. 

18025.  Lady  Everard. — We  bad  the  first  silo  in 
Ireland  and  found  it  less  expensive  to  make  it  in 
stacks.  It  is  a  serious  matter  building  a  silo? — Mine 
only  cost  £100. 

18026.  People  don't  care  to  spend  that? — You  can 
borrow  it  from  the  Board  of  Works.  A  place  like 
mine  could  not  be  managed  on  the  old  plan,  with  less 
than  six  men.    I  do  it  with  two  or  three  men. 

18027.  Have  you  ever  tried  mustard  with  silage? — 
No. 

18028.  It  makes  wonderful  silage? — Indian  corn  is 
the  main  crop  in  America,  but  they  are  getting  out 
of  it  and  going  in  for  perennials. 

18029.  The  Chairman. — Is  it  not  a  fnct  that  the 
silage  flavours  the  milk? — That  will  depend  on  the 
silage,  but  no  creamery  has  refused  to  take  silage 
from  me. 

18030.  Mr.  O'Brien. — You  have  not  tried  growing 
crops  for  it? — No;  because  I  can  produce  more  stuff 
from  grass. 

18031.  You'  would  get  as  good  a  quantity? — You 
would  get  a  better  quality  of  silage  from  grass  and 
clover  than  from  anything  else. 

18032.  The  Chairman. — Does  the  land  grow  clover? 
— Yes. 

18033.  Mr.  O'Brien. — You  went  to  America  to 
study  this  question? — I  was  in  America  at  the  time, 
and  when  I  came  home  I  began  to  look  into  the 
question  of  handling  the  farm.  It  was  a  question 
whether  I  should  sell  out  or  stay  in  the  country. 

18034.  You  saw  silage  made  in  America? — No. 

18035.  Because  they  go  in  very  largely  now  for 
growing  silage  for  milk  purposes? — Yes;  but  in  those 
days  the  silos  did  not  penetrate  so  f.ar  west  as  I  was. 

18036.  Don't  they  now  almost  entirely  grow  crops 
for  silage? — They  used  to,  but  they  are  now  making 
a  change  from  annuals  to  perennials. 

18037.  Is  that  because  they  have  not  got  as  good 
a  quality  of  grass? — It  is  not  as  good  as  in  this  coun- 
try. It  is  a  new  country.  They  never  fyot  hold  of 
the  perennials  to  suit  until  lately. 

18038.  The  Chairman. — Alfalfa  was  not  grown  in 
America? — Yes,  it  was. 

18039.  Have  you  tried  it  in  your  land? — Yes;  but  it 
is  not  suitable.  You  cannot  get  alfalfa  to  grow,  as  a 
general  rule,  on  grass. 

18040.  Suppose  it  was  sown  as  a  catch-crop? — It  is 
not  a  eatch-crop.  I  don't  think  it  would  be  any  ad- 
vantage. I  think  a  better  catch-crop  of  that  kind  to 
grow  would  be  crimson  clover,  and  that  is  the  best 
English  catch-crop  of  the  leguminous  order. 


18041.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Are  you  aware  whether  the 
Department  has  made  any  experiment  with  regard 
to  ensilage?— I  think  I  heard  Mr.  Clune  saying 
that  in  Glasnevin  he  grew  silage,  and  he  said  that 
before  a  meeting  held  in  Limerick  in  1906.  I  asked 
him  had  he  anything  to  say  about  silage.  He  said 
that  he  was  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  ensilage, 
because  it  would  do  away  with  labour.  That  was  his 
reply  to  me. 

18042.  Though  the  results,  he  thought, .  were  good? 
— He  first  of  all  said  it  would  flavour  the  milk,  and  I 
asked  him  what  sort  of  silage,  and  he  said,  sour 
silage.  I  asked  him  if  there  was  any  law  against 
sweet  silage,  and  he  said  no.  In  the  making  of 
silage  there  are  a  good  many  things  to  be  taken  into 
consideration.  You  may  have  silage  which  is 
drenched  with  water,  and  yet  be  sweet  silage.  In 
1910  we  had  a  very  wet  summer.  I  took  a  meadow 
from  a  neighbouring  farm  and  I  paid  five  guineas  an 
acre  for  it.  It  rained  all  that  month,  and  my  neigh- 
hours'  hay  was  rotten.  I  made  mine  into  ensilage  and 
it  did  not  suffer. 

18043.  Mr.  Wilson. — Did  that  convert  your  neigh- 
hours  at  all? — They  said  it  seemed  to  do  well  in  wet 
weather. 

18044.  Mr.  O'Brien. — How  much  do  you  give  to 
a  cow? — The  ordinary  cow  is  not  able  to  eat  more  than 
sixty  lbs.  of  grass  silage. 

18045.  And  how  much  would  she  require  of  hay? 
— When  I  was  feeding  hay  I  gave  them  all  the  hay  they 
could  eat.  I  estimated  twenty-eight  lbs.  of  hay,  and 
from  thirty  to  sixty  lbs.  of  mangolds,  and  some  three 
lbs.  of  cake. 

18046.  The  Chairman. — Would  you  feed  them  that, 
way  whether  they  were  in  milk  or  not? — Yes;  I  con- 
sider the  better  condition  I  could  keep  the  cows  in 
the  better.  You  would  have  less  consumption.  I 
would  say  tuberculosis  is  caused  by  starvation,  and 
that  well-fed  cows  don't  suffer  from  it. 

18047.  With  regard  to  the  cows,  it  has  been  repre- 
sented to  us  that  the  Limerick  dairy  farmers  have 
rather  altered  their  fancy,  and  instead  of  getting  what 
they  regarded  as  the  best  cow  procurable,  they  are 
now  getting  a  middle-class  cow  of  smaller  size,  and 
they  think  they  get  better  results  than  from  the 
larger  cows? — It  is  all  according  to  a  man's  land.  If 
a  man  has  very  good  land  he  generally  keeps  bigger 
cows  and  he  finds  it  pays.  If  a  man  has  inferior 
land,  he  won't  pay  more  than  £12  for  his  heifers. 
Dr.  Cecil  McLaughlin  is  a  very  clever  farmer.  He 
has  four  farms  and  he  keeps  over  a  hundred  cows. 
He  has  one  farm  of  low-lying  bog  land,  and  he  has 
improved  that  land  greatly  with  basic  slag.  That 
man  used  to  pay  £10  or  £12  for  heifei's,  and  now  he 
finds  it  pays  him  better  to  give  £15  for  these  heifers. 

18048.  Mr.  Campbell. — What  age  are  these  heifers? 
— Three  years  old.  The  land  is  able  to  carry  a  better 
class  of  cattle,  owing  to  the  improvements  he  effected 
in  it.  If  you  bring  big  cattle  to  inferior  land,  or 
cattle  that  have  been  well-fed,  they  won't  thrive  there. 
I  had  a  very  expensive  experience  of  that  once.  1 
bought  a  number  of  thoroughbred  cows  in  very  high 
condition — three  year  olds.  They  had  been  fed  on 
grain  and  cake,  and  they  never  did  any  good  with  me. 
My  system  of  feeding  would  not  suit  them  at  all, 
whereas  if  I  bought  a  cow  at  £15  they  grew  into  fine 
cows.  I  have  seen  cows  in  Limerick  able  to  milk 
over  seven  gallons  a  dav. 

18049.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  breed  heifers  on 
your  farm? — Yes;  I  have  some  half-bred  Red  Polls. 
I  think  if  you  breed  cattle  on  milky  land  that  it  is 
the  land  that  makes  the  cattle.  I  should  think  if  you 
brought,  say,  the  most  pure-bred  beef  cattle  to  Lime- 
rick and  kept  them  there  for  three  generations  with- 
out any  change  of  blood,  you  would  find  they  would 
all  turn  into  milky  animals.  It  is  quite  possible  to 
see  Black  Polls  developing  into  fi_ne  milkers  after  a 
few  years. 

18050.  That,  of  course,  is  not  regarded  as  an  animal 
prolific  in  milk? — I  have  seen  some  good  milkers  of 
that  breed.  It  is  my  experience  everywhere  I  have 
been  that  it  is  the  land  that  makes  the'  cattle.  Wher- 
ever you  have  a  milky  class  of  land,  there  you  will  have 
good  milkers;  but  where  you  have  not  that  class  of 
land,  it  is  with  great  difficulty  jou  could  keep  them 
on  the  milk. 

18051.  Mr.  Wilson. — Have  many  of  your  neigh- 
bours taken  up  your  idea? — One  neighbour  of 
mine  has  a  silo,  and  I  know  others  tried  it,  and  they 
liked  the  result.  In  fact,  a  gentleman  in  Scotland 
visited  my  place  some  years  ago,  and  he  makes  silage- 
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-ever  since.  He  farms  five  hundred  acres  of  land. 
His  rent,  taxes,  and  labour  bill,  etc.,  amount  to 
^2,000. 

18052.  Have  any  of  your  neighbouring  farmers  been 
interested?— Our  farmers  are  poor  men.  They  cannot 
afford  any  loss.  People  blame  them  for  not  taking  up 
new  fads,  but  they  have  seen  too  mauj  men  break 
down.  They  wait  to  see  what  will  happen;  one  far- 
mer has  taken  it  up  and  I  know  several  others  that 
are  preparing  to  follow.  I  am  not  a  tenant  farmer. 
Thev  all  say  :  "  That  fellow  can  afford  to  lose  money," 
and'the  people  are  fond  of  jokes,  and  they  put  around 
stories  and  they  have  their  effect.  There  was  a  wag 
■who  stated  that  the  reason  my  silage  turned  out  all 
right  was  because  I  had  some  sort  of  "  combustible  " 
that  I  used  to  put  in  at  the  night-time  when  no  one 
was  watching  me. 

18053.  Lady  Evehard. — How  long  do  you  consider 
■siliige  will  keep.  I  have  seen  a  stack  two  years  old? — 
In  Australia  it  has  been  kept  six  years. 

18054.  The  Chairman. — Is  your  supply  eshausted? 
— Yes.  I  want  to  point  out  to  show  what  can  be  done 
by  the  management  of  grazing  in  this  country,  that 
this  year  my  cattle  went  out  to  grass  on  the  31st 
March.  Most  of  the  land  in  Limerick  has  not  been 
treated  from  the  grass  point  of  view.  You  can  take 
forty  farmers  and  you  would  probably  not  find  one 
that  would  know  the  names  of  the  grasses.  If  the 
land  was  laid  down  in  good  grass  it  would  grow  grass 
-a  month  earlier  and  a  month  later,  and  you  would 
have  twice  as  much  green  stuff  as  grows  on  the 
land  now.  One  of  the  next  improvements  T  will  make 
is  to  lay  down  my  land  properly. 

18055.  Have  you  laid  down  vour  land  under  grass? 
—No. 

18056.  Why? — Want  of  money.  I  h\d  to  put  up 
my  buildings. 

18057.  Mr.  Wilson. — Is  the  method  of  ensilage 
suitable  for  Northern  counties,  say.  County  Antrim? — 
Yes.  Oats  and  barley  can  be  ensiled  also.  If  silage 
is  introduced  you  should  take  a  group  of  farmers  to 
put  up  silos  on  their  places,  and  send  down  some 
person  to  give  instruction,  and  I  should  say  that  after 
the  first  year  there  would  be  no  trouble  at  all,  but 
unless  you  get  a  group  of  these  farmers  you  will  find  it 
difficult  to  get  anyone  to  take  it  up  singly.  They  are 
poor. 

18058.  This  sweet  ensilage  that  you  speak  of  has 
not  an  offensive  smell? — No.  It  is  silage  made  under 
the  best  conditions — grass  put  in  just  in  the  right 
condition  of  ripeness,  and  put  in  in  dry  hours,  and 
the  heat  rising  rapidly — that  stuff  will  smell  like  new 
milk,  and  will  be  as  good  as  an  ordinary  green  grass. 

18059.  Lady  Everard. — Do  you  think  that  one  of 
the  reasons  the  farmers  have  not  taken  it  up  is  that 
they  don't  regard  it  as  a  saleable  crop? — Silage  has 
been  sold  for  as  much  as  £3  a  ton.  It  could  be  sold 
in  the  market  here. 

18060.  It  cannot  be  sold? — It  has  been  sold  in 
several  places  in  England,  but  I  think  the  main 
difficulty  with  the  farmers  is  that  they  are  poor  and 
cannot  afford  experiments,  and  they  are  not  highly- 
educated. 

18061.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Would  you  have  them  made 
with  a  stone  or  concrete  wall,  or  a  stave  wall? — A  stave 
wall  is  no  use  here,  as  it  would  rot  away.    The  cost  of 


a  silo,  measuring  23  feet  in  diameter,  and  35  feet  high, 
is  only  £100. 

18062.  Is  that  the  size  you  think  is  best?— That 
depends  on  the  farmer.  If  a  farmer  has  from  twenty 
to  thirty  cows,  a  twenty-three  foot  silo  would  be 
suitable. 

18063.  The  Chairman. — Would  not  the  conformation 
of  the  laud  be  an  important  element  so  as  to  cart  to 
a  high  level? — It  is  easy  to  make  a  precipice  sufficiently 
high,  and  it  is  not  very  costly. 

18064.  Mr.  O'Brien.— You  don't  chop  the  stuff?— 
No;  the  only  thing  that  should  be  chopped  is  Indian 
coirn,  but  I '  would  not  chop  grass.  The  difficulty  in 
this  country  in  making  silage  is  to  get  up  sufficient 
heat.  Last  year  all  the  stuff,  which  I  cut  in  tirne, 
turned  out  all  right,  and  there  was  no  difficulty  with 
the  heating;  but  in  1911  I  happened  to  be  later  than 
usual,  and  a  certain  amount  of  silage  got  over-heated. 
Speaking  generally,  however,  I  don't  think  there  would 
be  the  slightest  danger  of  over-heating  if  you  have  your 
silo  ready. 

18065.  Mr.  Campbell. — You  don't  stop  in  the  middle 
of  the  process  at  all? — I  have  for  a  day  or  two,  but 
you  cannot  stop  for  more  than  that.  That  was  caused 
by  the  fact  that  the  men  were  attending  funerals,  or 
other  amusements.  I  only  work  my  men  for  eight 
hours  a  day.  Three  men  can  get  in  an  Irish  acre  a 
day. 

18066.  Mr.  Wilson. — How  is  the  regulating  of  the 
temperature  done? — You  put  in  a  certain  amount  of 
grass  in  the  silo,  and  wait  until  the  heat  comes.  When 
it  comes  to  within  two  feet  of  the  surface  you  must 
put  in  more  grass,  because  that  heat  will  kill  the  grass. 
You  will  notice  in  a  silo  where  the  grass  has  not  been 
put  in  fast  enough  a  series  of  patches  covered  with 
mould.  ^ 

18067.  The  Ch.airman. — Is  that  unhealthy  to  feed  to 
cattle? — I  never  saw  any  harm  coming  from  it. 

18068.  Not  from  the  riiouldy  patches? — Yes.  I  have 
never  seen  any  animal  hurt  by  silage,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  sour  silage  is  not  as  good  as  sweet  silage,  and 
when  feeding  sour  silage  you  cannot  feed  more  than 
thirty  lbs.  a  day — there  would  be  danger  of  scour. 

18069.  Mr.  O'Brien.— What  is  sour  silage?— Silage 
that  is  not  heated  sufficiently,  and  it  has  a  very  bad 
smell.  I  have  experimented  a  lot,  and  one  year  I 
worked  the  whole  of  a  wet  day  in  order  to  see  what  the 
result  would  be.  We  had  a  layer  of  sour  silage  two 
feet  thick,  and  instead  of  taking  it  out  of  the  silo 
completely  we  cut  it  in  benches.  We  were  feeding 
five  lbs.  of  hay  and  forty  lbs.  of  silage,  and  I  noticed 
that  every  time  after  we  came  to  the  sour  silage  the 
cows  did  not  give  as  much  milk. 

18070.  If  there  is  not  heat  enough  to  ferment  the 
stuff  properly  what  happens? — The  heat  will  come 
unless  the  stuff  is  too  wet.  It  takes  from  twenty-four 
to  thirty-six  hours  to  get  it  to  rise  once  you  set  it 
going.  A  good  deal  will  depend  on  the  grass.  I  am 
seeding  my  meadows  with  good  grass,  such  as  Timothy. 
I  have  tested  grasses  for  a  number  of  years  and 
Timothy  is  the  cheapest  seed.  As  soon  as  I  can  get 
things  fixed,  I  think  I  will  just  plough  a  lot  of  my  land 
in  the  month  of  September  and  put  in  grass.  You 
would  only  want  to  put  in  a  certain  quantity  of  seed, 
because  some  of  the  grasses  come  naturally. 

The    Chairman. — Thank    you     very    much,  Mr. 
De  Burgh,  for  your  very  interesting  evidence. 


Mr.  J.  J.  de  Courcy  examined. 


18071.  The  Chairman. — You  are  interested,  Mr.  de 
Courcy,  in  agriculture  in  the  County  of  Clare? — Yes. 
In  East  Clare,  close  to  Limerick. 

18072.  Is  yours  a  creamery  district? — There  is  one 
creamery  in  Clonlara. 

18073.  The  creameries  don't  prevail  to  the  same 
extent  in  Clare  as  in  Limerick? — No. 

18074.  Is  dairy  farming  carried  on  in  Clare? — Yes; 
extensively. 

18075.  Home  butter-making?— Yes. 

18076.  Do  they  churn  whole  or  separated  milk? — I 
have  been  trying  to  encourage  the  separator  for  all  I 
am  worth  in  Clare,  particularly  in  the  mountain  dis- 
tricts. Where  they  adopt  sending  their  milk  to  the 
creamery,  they  take  the  risk  of  the  prices,  which  are 
very  irregular.  I  want  not  to  be  ambiguous.  I  de- 
sire to  be  particular  about  winter  dairying.    If  you 


put  into  the  hand  of  a  man  a  separator,  he  will  try 
to  keep  an  average  quantity  of  butter  all  the  year 
round.  You  have  an  occupation  for  him.  The  figures 
contained  in  the  Journal  of  the  Department  for 
January,  1912,  show  that  the  average  price  for  milk 
in  creameries  was  from  4-J-d.  to  5|d.  a  gallon  for  the 
three  years,  1907,  1908,  and  1909.  These  years  were 
productive  years'.  This  was  an  exceptional  year,  as 
far  as  milk  is  concerned,  and  our  joint  stock  crea- 
meries ran  the  price  of  whole  milk  to  9id.  per  gallon 
for  December,  January  and  February.  That  price  was 
out  of  all  proportion"  to  the  price  ruling  for  butter, 
and  sets  one  thinking  how  the  Department's  figures 
would  work  out  if  applied. 

18077.  You  are  talking  of  1911,  of  course,  when  you 
say,  "  this  year  "? — Yes;  you  cannot  go  on  this  year 
for  the  purpose  of  argument;  but  the  Department  in 
their  Journal  give  the  average  for  three  years. 
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18078.  You  are  taking  a  normal  rather  than  an 
abnormal  period? — Quite  so. 

18079.  To  what  extent  is  winter  dairying  carried  on 
in  your  county? — Just  at  the  East  side  of  Limerick, 
nearly  three-fourths  of  the  milk  coming  into  Limerick 
comes  from  that  district.  The  farmers  adopt  all  the 
latest  methods — catch-cropping.  The  system  they  are 
adopting  is  perfectly  practicable.  In  the  city  of 
Limerick  an  average  of  three  per  cent,  is  good  enough 
as  the  standard  must  apply,  but  I  hold  that  there  is 
very  little  nourishment  from  the  fat  point  of  view  in 
it.  We  had,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  produc- 
tion in  cows,  a  Show  in  1896  and  1897,  and  there  is 
a  kind  of  healthy  rivalry  between  the  East  Clare  and 
Limerick  people  with  regard  to  this  very  serious  ques- 
tion of  milk  production  in  the  winter  time.  I  entered 
one  cow  and  the  test  was  a  twenty-four  hours'  test. 
The  cow  milked  56  lbs.  in  weight  after  being  driven 
five  miles.  The  day  previous  that  cow  did  62  lbs.  at 
home.  In  the  Columbian  Exhibition,  according  to  an 
American  expert,  the  highest  was  67  lbs.,  from  a 
Holstein  cow,  with  a  3'6  per  cent,  of  butter  fat. 

18080.  That  was  the  best  the  American  journalists 
could  do? — That  was  the  best  they  could  do  across 
the  water.  If  the  question  of  winter  dairying  was 
rightly  handled,  we  could  hold  our  own  with  anyone. 
The  percentage  of  fat  in  the  milk  of  the  cow  which 
gave  56  lbs.  was  4*7,  and  that  was  equal  to  2:^  lbs.  of 
butter  per  day.  The  weighing  of  milk  is  a  better  in- 
dication as  to  what  a  cow  can  produce  roughly,  than 
the  old  system  of  measuring  it  in  bulk.  As  far  as  I 
can  give  you  any  information,  I  believe  that  the 
separator  is  the  best  test  if  you  really  study  it.  The 
separator  I  use  is  the  Perfect  separator — it  is  a  hand- 
separator.    The  price  of  that  separator  I  would  like 

•  the  Dep;)rtment  might  re-consider.  It  costs  £6  10s. 
up,  and  the  Department  give  you  twelve  months  to 
pay.  Would  they  not  extend  the  terms  to  poor  far- 
mers. It  is  one  of  the  most  technical  and  the  best  of 
separators.  I  have  long  experience  of  other  separators, 
and  I  consider  this  the  best. 

18081.  Is  it  easily  kept? — Very  easily.  If  the  pro- 
duction of  a  cow  is  so  much,  you  may  regulate  it  on 
the  Babcock  system  or  any  complicated  system  you 
like ;  but  if  you  have  a  keen  eye  to  what  the  separator 
can  give,  you  can  readily  calculate  whether  a  cow 
is  going  to  pay  you  or  not.  I  have  tried  it  on  two  or 
three  cows.  One  cow  that  I  knew  was  very  poor 
in  butter  fat,  and  the  other  very  rich.  Ihe  poor  cow- 
would  not  level  up  her  percentage  of  butter  fat  by  one 
fraction,  to  meet  the  extra  cost  of  feeding,  whereas 
the  good  cow  gave  me  a  proper  return. 

18082.  The  poor  milker  you  could  not  force? — No. 

18083.  For  quantity  or  quality?— Not  quality.  The 
principle  of  strain  in  cows  is  something  the  same  as  in 
poultry,  but  with  regard  to  this  question  of  strain,  I 
lather  keep  down  size.  I  noticed  you  asked  yester- 
day a  witness  about  the  size  of  the  cow.  I  would  like 
to  encourage  size  for  the  sake  of  the  calf,  but  are  you 
going  to  sacrifice  altogether  the  question  of  the  size 
for  productiveness,  and  if  you  are,  then  the  Danes  are 
all  wrong,  and  so  are  most  of  the  Scotch  people,  be- 
cause they  would  not  sacrifice  their  Avrshire  from  a 
milk  point  of  view.  The  Scottish  people  pride  them- 
selves on  being  the  best  judges  of  the  best  produce, 
but  they  would  not  give  up  their  Ayrshire.  I  am  also 
told  that  the  New  Zealand  cattle  are  graded  down 
for  milk  production.  I  got  my  information  from  a 
New  Zealand  student.  In  other  words,  you  can  keep 
seven  cows  instead  of  five. 

18084.  And  you  support  the  idea  that  the  keeping 
of  the  medium-sized  cow  is  the  most  profitable  method 
of  milk  production? — Yes.  I  entered  a  medium-sized 
cow  at  the  Limerick  Show,  and  she  was  judged  by 
three  of  the  best  judges  in  Munstor.  ,  She  was  judged 
in  a  class  for  winter  milkers,  and  against  a  very  large 
County  Limerick  breed — the  judges  gave  her  second 
prize.    She  beat  fifty-six  cows  in  her  class. 

18085.  Was  she  a  home-bred  coW? — A  cross-bred, 
standing  on  short  legs. 

18086.  Did  you  breed  her  at  home? — No;  I  bought 
her  at  the  fair. 

18087.  Do  you  believe  in  breed  and  conformation 
with  regard  to  milk  production? — Yes. 

18088.  And  you  think  a  man  who  is  an  expert  in 
the  dairy  trade  would  give  a  very  fair  guess  on  seeing 
8  cow,  as  to  whether  or  not  she  would  be  likely  to  be 
a  good  dairy  servant?— If  he  knew  his  business  he 


ought.  There  are  so  many  indications.  First,  the 
horn — it  must  be  a  sort  of  creamy.  The  head  must 
be  as  near  as  possible  the  Jersey's;  eyes  large;  small 
extended  nostrils.  You  must  have  a  heart  and  rib  in 
a  cow,  and  then  there  is  the  question  of  colour,  and 
the  question  of  softness  of  the  skin,  which  can  only 
be  ascertained  by  handling  the  skin ;  and  then  you 
must  take  chance  when  a  cow  is  springing  as  to  whe- 
ther the  mammary  glands  are  going  to  answer. 

18089.  You  pay  particular  heed  to  the  formation  of 
the  milk  vessels? — Yes. 

18090.  With  regard  to  the  frame  of  the  animal,  do 
you  think  that  in  getting  a  good  milking  cow  you 
must  select  a  sharp  shoulder  and  rather  wide  over 
the  hips? — Yes,  but  there  must  be  a  certain  give  and 
take  for  heart  development. 

18091.  Is  that  a  well-founded  theory?— Yes. 

18092.  And  you  would  not  buy  a  cow  of  any  other 
shape? — I  would  sacrifice  a  lot  if  I  got  pedigree  with 
regard  to  milking  strain. 

18093.  You  are  slightly  at  variance  with  the  last 
witness,  who  seemed  to  think  there  was  little  or 
nothing  in  the  law  of  heredity  with  regard  to  milk 
production? — I  would  not  subscribe  to  that.  I  have 
bred  from  dams  of  these  milkers. 

18094.  And  the  result?— Was  good. 

18095.  And  confirmed  your  belief  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  law  of  heredity? — .Yes,  of  course,  you 
must  have  strain. 

18096.  What  sort  of  bull  do  you  use  in  Clare? — We 
have  no  shorthorn  in  Clare. 

18097.  What  have  you? — We  have  our  own  breeds 
of  cross-bred  cattle. 

18098.  And  have  you  got  a  milking  premium  bull 
recently  introduced  by  the  Department? — No. 

18099.  Then  you  have  no  premium  bulls? — No. 

18100.  And  never  had  ? — There  were  some  estab- 
lished down  in  the  west  of  the  county.  My  own 
cousins  had  a  premium  bull,  but  they  got  out  of  him. 
They  got  into  the  cross-breds  then,  and  they  thought 
that  was  quite  good  enough. 

18101.  And  are  they  now  using  the  progeny  of  that 
thoroughbred  bull  and  cross-bred  cow? — Yes. 

18102.  And  in  selecting  a  bull,  they  have  selected 
one  whose  darn  was  a  good  milker? — They  have.  They 
are  looking  up  strain. 

18103.  And  you  think  that  is  the  way  to  work  for 
success,  to  try  to  procure  a  bull  whose  dam  was  a 
deep-milking  cow,  and  mate  him  with  heifers  which 
are  also  the  progeny  of  deep  milkers'' — Yes.  The 
Danes  keep  their  sires  for  twelve  or  fourteen  years 
with  a  deep-rnjlking  strain. 

18104.  Are  you  in  favour  of  keeping  bulls  until 
they  come  to  maturity  and  using  them  for  four  or 
five  years? — Yes;  if  they  don't  get  too  many  cows. 

18105.  Do  you  believe  the  offspring  of  a  yearling 
bull  would  be  so  strong  as  from  a  mature  bull? — No, 
except  in  cases  where  they  are  well  developed  and 
brought  out  and  the  aim  is  for  beef  production,  but 
for  milk  production  the  nervous  system  at  time  of 
service  is,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  out  of  control,  and 
nothing  is  worse  in  a  cow  than  a  badly  balanced 
nervous  system.  It  means  a  fight  to  a  finish  against 
temper  throughout  the  milking  period  One  of  the 
reasons  the  Danish  cows  are  so  docile  is  because  they 
wait  for  age  for  general  service. 

18106.  Do  you  suffer  from  calf  mortality  in  Clare? 
— Not  very  much.  The  system  they  adopt  in  East 
Clare  is  to  allow  the  cows  to  calve  in  the  open. 

18107.  Away  from  dangerous  contamination? — Yes. 

18108.  Would  they  do  that  in  the  winter  season? — • 
Y'es.  I  have  known  large  farmers  in  the  east  side 
who  never  put  in  a  cow  within  a  month  of  her  calv- 
ing, and  she  springs  better. 

18109.  Do  you  think  they  escape  some  of  the  risk? 
—I  do. 

18110.  Is  winter  dairying  increasing  or  diminishing 
in  your  county? — It  is  holding  its  own  in  my  district. 

18111.  I  am  talking  of  the  county  as  a  whole?— It 
is  increasing,  and  tillage  is  increasing  under  peasant 
proprietorship. 

18112.  Do  you  think  that  the  use  of  the  separator 
is  the  best  means  of  making  the  home-made  butter 
industry  a  success? — I  do. 

18113.  The  butter  made  from  the  cream  of  sepa- 
rated milk  will  bo  a  more  marketable  article  than  the 
butter  made  from  whole  milk  churned? — Yes.  Cen- 
trifugally  separated  milk  is  the  marketable  butter. 
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18114.  Is  there  any  other  cow  in  your  county,  other 
than  the  cross-bred'  dairy  cow — is  there  any  other 
milking  strain.  You  made  some  reference  to  Danish 
cattle? — Yes.  That  there  are  none  in  our  district,  but 
I  know  where  there  are  Red  Polls. 

18115.  Are  they  good?— Yes,  I  ha^e  heard  so. 

18116.  Is  that  for  beef,  or  for  milk?— Personally  I 
don't  know  very  much  about  them.  They  are  red, 
thickish  in  the  skin  and  the  hair  is  not  long  enough. 

18117.  Do  you  like  a  long-haired  cow?— Certainly, 
and  feather. 

18118.  What  do  you  think  is  the  most  economic 
feeding  for  the  production  of  milk  in  winter;  what 
food  do  you  think  will  be  most  successful  in  the  pro- 
duction of  milk  in  the  winter  season? — I  heard  Mr. 
de  Burgh  on  this  matter,  and  I  have  in  my  hand  an 
American  book,  and  he  is  fond  of  American  ideas. 
The  book  is  entitled  "The  Business  of  Dairying,"  and 
is  by  Mr.  Clarence  B.  Lane,  and  I  ask  your  permis- 
sion' to  read  five  or  six  lines.  This  is  the  passage  I 
desire  to  read — "  Soiling  and  Silage — It  has  been  my 
experience  that  the  production  of  milk  from  soiling 
crops,  supplemented  with  five  or  six  pounds  of  hay 
and  six  to  eight  pounds  of  grain  of  the  proper  kind  to 
make  a  balanced  ration,  has  been  practically  the  same 
as  when  a  ration  of  silage  has  been  fed  properly 
balanced  with  from  six  to  eight  lbs.  of  grain."  And 
his  table  shows  a  4-5  per  cent,  of  butter  fat  each  way. 
I  don't  want  to  say  anything  against  any  witness. 

18119.  You  are  entitled  to  express  your  opinion? — 
I  don't  want  to  get  into  conflict  with  any  witness. 
If  Mr.  de  Burgh  can  produce  from  long  ensilage  alone 
1,200  or  1,000  gallons  of  milk  a  year,  I  don't  know 
when  he  begins  to  arrive  at  these  figures.  I  find  that 
in  order  to  make  the  average  cow  give  750  gallons  up, 
you  must  begin  in  September  or  October.  That  is 
what  you  must  do,  and  regulate  your  balanced  ration 
according  to  your  range  of  grass. 

18120.  You  think  that  the  winter-caWing  cow  will 
give  a  larger  yield  of  milk  than  the  cow  calving  in 
March  or  April? — Yes. 

18121.  And  you  have  proved  that  by  your  own  ex- 
perience?— Yes. 

18122.  Is  that  fact  widely  Imown  amongst  cow- 
keepers  generally? — I  don't  know.  Very  few  of  our 
farmers  lay  themselves  out  to  feed  in  the  autumn. 
The  question  of  the  catch-crop  comes  in  in  the  autumn. 
You  grow  rye  and  oats  and  you  can  make  it  come  in 
in  the  autumn  the  same  as  you  can  in  the  spring  now. 
These  are  some  specimens  of  rye  produced  in  the 
autumn. 

18123.  That  is  a  very  well  developed  growth? — Yes. 
Liquid  manure  is  the  great  secret  in  a  crop  like  that, 
and  if  you  ensil  a  crop  like  that  you  cannot  get  any- 
thing better;  the  Americans  are  not  wrong,  that  is 
the  next  thing  to  farinaceous  food.  It  is  all  very  well 
to  talk  about  long  ensilage,  but  you  cannot  regulate 
the  heat  of  a  silo  to  125  or  130  degrees.  If  you  get 
soft  grasses  they  will  regulate  themselves.  Long  en- 
silage, besides  being  wasteful,  is  a  very  precarious 
crop  in  bad  weather,  and  it  is  always  a  gamble 
whether  it  will  turn  out  sweet  or  sour.  A  sound  silo  on 
the  limekiln  principle  is  the  only  way  to  av^oid  \^aste 
and  expense  of  handling  at  feeding  time. 

18124.  Is  that  material  chaffed  before  it  goes  into 
the  silo? — Yes. 

18125.  Does  it  need  any  moisture  added? — No. 
There  is  lots  of  moisture  in  it.  It  pays  in  America 
to  take  an  Indian  corn  crop  and  sacrifice  the  grain 
and  silo  it  on  the  chaff  system. 

18126.  Is  all  the  American  on  the  chaff  system? — 
Yes.  Among  dairymen  and  pig  feeders  the  long 
system  in  America  is  going  out.  I  have  from  time  to 
time  through  the  library  of  the  English  Department 
of  Agriculture  received  "  Bulls  " — scientific  repoi  ts 
from  American  milk  bureaus  bearing  cut  this  state- 
ment. 

18127.  Is  the  storage  capacity  of  a  silo  increased  by 
chaffing  the  material? — Yes;  conside.-ably 

18128.  So  that  the  cost  of  the  chaffing  is  rapidly  repaid 
by  reason  of  the  diminution  in  the  capital  expendi- 
ture?— Yes;  that  is  the  great  secret.  Chaffing  also 
keeps  down  fibre  and  assists  digestibility. 

18129.  Have  you  been  following  that  practice  for  a 
considerable  time? — For  twelve  or  fifteen  years. 

18130.  What  class  of  crops  did  you  convert  into 
ensilage — grass? — I  cannot  like  grass  altogether.  I 
would  rather  put  a  mixed  corn  crop  into  ensilage. 
Crood  feeding  ensilage  and  tillage  are  inseparable. 


18131.  Would  you  not  get  a  larger  bulk  from  the 
corn  crop? — Yes,  and  it  is  a  farinaceous  crop.  Lucerne 
is  a  most  suitable  crop  to  ensil. 

18132.  Does  it  do  well  in  your  county? — There  are 
not  any  I  know  that  do  it.    I  experimented  last  year. 

18383.  It  gives  employment  on  the  land,  interest 
not  renew  it  too  often,  and  it  really  only  requires 
lime. 

18134.  It  makes  a  suitable  material  for  silage? — 
Y^es;  and  half  the  complement  would  do  you. 

18135.  Why? — Because  it  is  so  rich  in  flesh  formers- 
and  fats. 

18136.  Have  you  experimented  on  it  as  a  food  as 
compared  with  corn  and  vetch? — There  is  nothing 
better  than  an  oat  crop.  Take  an  analysis  of  an  oat 
crop.  It  is  rich  in  carbo-hydrates  and  oil.  You 
use  it  before  it  comes  to  ear.  If  you  allow  it  to 
develop,  you  get  too  much  heat  into  your  silo. 

18137.  Have  you  ever  any  difficulty  in  regulating 
the  heat  on  the  chaff  system? — No;  it  is  the  simplest 
thing  in  the  world. 

18138.  Do  you  chaff  with  hand  nr  water  power? — 
Horse-power. 

18139.  Simply  running  the  growth  through  the  chaff- 
cutter  in  the  ordinary  way,  gathering  up  the  chaff, 
and  piling  it  into  the  silo? — Yes. 

18140.  You  never  have  any  misgivings  as  to  what 
the  result. will  be — you  have  no  fear  that  it  will  turn 
out  badly  in  certain  parts? — None  whatever.  You 
must  oliserve  certain  simple  rules.  I  v\ould  rather  see 
a  demonstration  in  a  district  of  practice  than  all  the 
talk  one  would  cram  into  print.  I  really  think,  sir, 
the  head  and  front  of  the  offending  is  the  question  of 
feeding.  If  you  study  a  simple  chart,  you  will  see 
the  eft'ect  of  watery  food  on  milk  yields — I  mean 
turnips,  brewer's  grains,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  strictly 
forbidden  to  be  used  by  Copenhagen  milk  contractors, 
while  the  feeding  for  inf;mt  milk  is  regvdated  on  purely 
scientific  lines.  We  differ  from  ottter  nations  in  that 
we  feed  "  economically  "  on  old  lines;  they  feed 
scientifically — we  are  losing;  they  are  gaining. 

18141.  Docs  it  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  flavour 
of  the  milk? — Not  at  all.  It  is  a  strong  flavoured  stuff 
and  you  must  not  use  it  before  milking  and  the  hands 
of  the  milkers  must  not  touch  it. 

18142.  With  regard  to  the  working-classes  in  your 
district,  do  they  get  enough  of  milk  do  you  think,  or 
have  they  any  difficulty  in  procuring  it? — You  mean 
tlie  labourers  with  cottages? 

18143.  Yes? — They  have  cottages  and  plots  in  our 
district. 

18144.  Do  they  get  any  milk  supply  from  their 
employers? — They  do  in  most  cases. 

18145.  Is  that  a  universal  custom? — I  don't  know, 
except  where  they  are  constant  men  employed.  I 
know  a  family  that  gets  two  quarts  a  day. 

18146.  Without  paying  for  it? — It  is  included  in 
their  wages. 

18147.  The  labourer  who  might  not  be  engaged  on 
a  farm  where  dairying  was  carried  on,  where  would 
he  get  his  milk  supply? — T  cannot  tell  you  that — I 
don't  know. 

18148.  Do  you  send  milk  into  Limerick,  or  make 
butter  at  home? — I  make  butter  at  home  and  send 
cream  into  Limerick.  I  have  been  trying  to  do  a 
trade  with  Limerick  in  cream,  but  I  have  not  alto- 
gether succeeded.  I  want  to  sell  the  crcaui  without 
any  preservatives,  and  if  I  go  to  a  shopkeeper,  they 
say,  "  We  don't  want  a  thing  that  will  go  wrong  in  a 
few  days."  There  is  only  one  firm  in  Limerick — 
Stokes  and  M'Kernan — that  stick  to  me.  I  have 
given  them  a  guarantee  that  I  won't  use  preservatives 
and  if  the  cream  goes  wrong  I  take  it  back,  because 
I  consider  preservatives  of  any  kind  in  milk — ancE 
there  is  a  lot  put  into  milk  and  cream — a  very  objec- 
tionable article  of  diet. 

18149.  Have  you  heard  any  complaints  of  labourers 
being  unable  to  prociu-e  milk  for  their  families — I 
mean  indirectly? — As  far  as  T  know  about  the 
labourers,  most  of  them  have  a  pair  of  goats. 

18150.  Even  a  goat  will  not  be  in  profit  all  the 
year  round? — They  have  them  generally  coming  in 
when  milk  is  scarce. 

18151.  And  can  they  manage  that? — They  try  by 
having  a  pair. 

18152.  Are  they  the  ordinary  common  Irish  goat? — ■ 
Yes. 

18153.  Is  the  use  of  separators  general  with  those 
who  go  in  for  farm  dairying? — Yes. 
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18154.  Does  the  butter  made  from  cream  separated 
command  a  higher  price  than  butter  made  from  milk 
churned? — I  do  not  know  anything  of  the  latter 
system  to  make  a  comparison. 

18155.  To  ,what  purpose  is  the  separated  milk 
devoted  on  the  farm? — Calf-rearing,  swine,  and  poultry, 
and  for  human  use. 

18156.  Is  it  used  as  a  food? — Certainly.  There  is 
nothing  nicer  than  it — nothing  cooler  to  drink. 

18157.  You  are  not  one  of  those  who  believe  that 
separated  milk  as  an  article  of  diet  is  almost  useless? 
— No.  If  there  is  any  doubt,  I  ask  you  to  take  these 
figures.  They  are  German  figures  and  represent  the 
digestible  constituents,  viz.  : 

Albuminoids.    Fats.  Carbo-hydrates  &  Fibre. 
Now  Milk,  3-3  3-4  4-6 

Separated  Milk,     3-8  "2  47 

18158.  The  separated  milk  from  which  the  cream 
has  been  extracted  with  the  hand-separator  is  richer 
in  fats  than  where  the  larger  machine  is  used.  I 
want  to  know  whether  the  hand-separator  will  ex- 
tract as  much  fat  as  the  ordinary  separator  used  in 
the  creamery? — I  don't  know  of  any  creamery  that 
does  not  pasteurise  their  milk. 

18159.  There  are  several  creameries  that  don't  pas- 
teurise their  milk.  They  heat  it  to  a  certain  tem- 
perature for  the  purpose  of  extractmg  the  cream? — 
Most  creamery  managers  will  tell  you  the  higher  they 
heat,  the  more  fat  they  can  get  out  of  the  milk.  With 
the  hand-separator  you  must  have  the  natural  animal 
heat  of  the  body  transferred  to  the  separator.  That 
is  the  great  principle — the  heat  of  the  cow  has  ex- 
tended the  globules  of  the  milk  sufficiently  to  make 
a  thorough  separation  just  at  the  right  time.  I  do 
not  approve  of  depriving  separated  milk  -f  all  fats,  as 
they  do  in  creameries,  and  in  case  of  a  thick  cream, 
say,  from  45  to  50  per  cent,  of  fat,  some  of  the  un- 
developed cream  globules  escape,  raising  the  fat  to 
■5  or  -6,  making  separated  milk  a  very  valuable  article 
of  food. 

18160.  So  that  it  needs  no  artificial  heating  then? 
—No. 

18161.  Does  the  separated  milk  produced  by  the 
hand-separator  keep  for  any  length  of  time? — I  be- 
lieve in  cooling  down  all  milk.  If  you  cool  it  down 
it  will  last  for  the  best  part  of  a  week. 

18162.  It  would  keep  sweet  for  twenty-four  hours 
at  least? — For  fifty-six  hours. 

18163.  Because  we  have  been  told  that  the  milk  that 
is  separated  at  the  creamery  turns  soxir  in  a  very 
short  time  after  it  is  brought  from  the  creamery? — 
You  see  when  you  produce  artificial  heat  in  an  article 


of  dietary  like  milk,  you  have  to  contend  with  the 
cooling  of  the  milk,  and  the  cooling  down  of  it  when 
it  leaves  the  creamery.  You  won't  find  many  people 
who  really  take  that  separated  milk  and  keep  it  in  a 
cool  place  and  that  is  the  reason  it  may  go  wrong. 
If  you  put  it  under  the  sun,  for  instance,  it  will  go 
wrong  very  soon.  The  cooler  the  milk  is  kept  the 
longer  it  will  remain  without  souring. 

18164.  You  are  residing  in  Limerick  No.  2  Dis- 
trict?—Yes. 

18165.  Is  there  any  inspection  of  the  cowkeepers 
by  that  authority? — I  never  met  an  inspector. 

18166.  Lady  Everard. — Have  they  never  inspected 
your  byre? — No. 

18167.  The  Chairman. — Do  they  enforce  registration 
of  dairies? — I  have  not  mine  registered. 

18168.  And  no  question  has  ever  been  raised  about 
it?— No. 

18169.  I  don't  think  your  Council  arc  very  exact- 
ing in  their  demands.  Are  you  familiar  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order? — 
Vaguely. 

18170.  Do  you  think  that  the  conditions  laid  down 
for  the  keeping  of  the  cows  are  too  drastic  or  severe? 
— If  you  put  an  Order  like  that  into  force,  it  really 
ought  to  remain  with  the  farmer  what  is  best  to  do 
to  meet  the  principles  on  which  the  rules  are  based. 

18171.  Yes;  but  you  see,  each  one  will  form  his  own 
judgment  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done,  and  you  would 
have  no  uniformity  of  administration  in  that  case. 
Every  individual  would  have  his  own  idea  as  to  what 
was  necessary  in  order  to  secure  the  production  of 
milk  under  hygienic  conditions,  and  one  man  would 
have  one  idea,  his  neighbour  would  have  a  different 
one,  and  a  third  person  would  have  another? — Yes, 
sir,  but  don't  you  think  that  in  the  handling  of  a  dairy 
cow  a  farmer  ought  to  have  a  certain  amount  of  lati- 
tude as  to  what  is  best  and  cleanest? 

18172.  That  would  b$  on  the  understanding  that 
everyone  desired,  and  everyone  was  industrious 
enough,  to  carry  out  all  reasonable  conditions.  Un- 
fortunately, I  am  afraid,  that  is  not  the  case? — Speak- 
ing for  my  side  of  the  county,  I  don't  think  there  is 
any  need  for  inspection. 

18173.  You  think  the  people  are  careful  and  cleanly 
in  their  habits? — Yes. 

18174.  And  they  adopt  the  latest  methods  with  re- 
gard to  milk  production? — They  rub  and  massage  the 
udder.  They  milk  as  fast  they  can,  and  then  they 
have  the  very  best  strainers  they  can  get. 

18175.  That  shows  that  they  are  by  no  means  all 
careless  in  their  habits,  and  if  all  were  imbued  with 
the  same  ideas  in  all  probability  the  necessity  for 
inspection  would  be  minimised,  but  unfortunately  they 
are  not? — I  can  only  speak  for  my  own  district. 


Mr.  Thomas  S. 

18176.  The  Chairman. — I  understand,  Mr.  Lawler, 
you  have  been  engaged  in  a  new  enterprise,  in  estab- 
lishing a  milkshop  in  this  city? — Yes. 

18177.  How  long  is  it  since  you  undertook  that 
work? — I  have  only  experience  altogether  since  last 
July  in  retailing.  It  was  only  three  months  ago  that 
I  started  the  bottle  system. 

18178.  Do  you  find  that  your  trade  is  increasing?- — 
Yes.  I  have  a  better  experience  of  the  winter  trade 
than  of  the  summer  trade. 

18179.  And  winter,  of  course,  is  the  season  at 
which  milk  is  most  difficult  to  procure? — Yes. 

18180.  What  class  of  people  do  you  find  buy  from 
you? — We  cater  for  every  class. 

18181.  You  have  patrons  amongst  everv  class? — 
Yes. 

18182.  From  what  district  do  jou  procure  your 
milk? — At  present  from  the  Clare  side  of  the  city. 

18183.  In  what  condition  is  the  milk  usually  de- 
livered to  you  in  regard  to  cleanliness? — I  have  ex- 
perience of  three  kinds  of  milk.  The  first  milk  I  got, 
perhaps,  sometimes  we  could  find  fault  with  it  as 
regards  cleanliness — the  absence  of  straining,  and  we 
insisted  on  people  using  strainers.  Then  we  tried 
a  little  pasteurised  milk,  but  we  found  it  did  not  suit 
the  public  taste  at  all. 

18184.  Did  you  pasteurise  yourself? — No;  we  got  it 
done. 


jAwler  examined. 

18185.  The  public  did  not  appreciate  that? — No; 
they  could  not  understand  the  taste. 

18186.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Do  you  mean  that  it  was 
sent  in  from  the  farmer  pasteuiised? — No.  On  two 
or  three  occasions  we  got  it  from  a  creamery. 

18187.  The  Chairman. — You  don't  treat  the  milk  in 
any  way  yourself? — W^e  double  strain  it. 

18188.  Even  after  receiving  it? — Yes.  The  general 
thing  we  find  in  the  milk  are  hairs,  which  are  easily 
extracted. 

18189.  Have  you  any  trade  in  cream? — Yes. 

18190.  Is  that  developing? — Yes.  Of  course,  it 
varies  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

18191.  Do  you  deliver  your  milk,  or  must  it  be  all 
carried  away  from  your  shop? — We  deliver  in  bottles. 

18192.  What  class  of  people  buy  the  bottle  milk — 
is  it  for  the  feeding  of  infants  only? — No;  for  ordinary 
use. 

18193.  For  ordinary  domestic  purposes? — Yes. 

18194.  Some  people  will  pay  the  extra  cost  for 
having  their  milk  delivered  in  bottles? — We  charge 
nothing  extra. 

18195.  Does  the  bottling  add  very  materially  to  the 
cost? — No. 

18196.  Are  the  bottles  returned  for  a  fresh  supply? 
— Our  messenger  brings  them  back. 

18197.  Are  they  sent  back  to  you  washed,  or  do  you 
wash  them  yourselves?— We  scald  all  our  own  bottles. 
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18198.  No  matter  what  condition  they  are  sent  back 
in?— Yes. 

18199.  Is  it  steam  or  -^vater  you  use? — We  never 
allow  the  bottle  to  dry.  We  use  hot  water  and  soda 
and  subsequently  boiling  water,  and  cold  water  again, 
60  that  we  get  the  bottle  perfectly  clean.  W^e  use  the 
wood-fibre  discs.  The  disc  is  not  used  a  second  time. 
A  fresh  one  is  used  on  every  occasion. 

18200.  Are  they  air-tight?— They  are  certainly  dust- 
proof.    They  cannot  be  spilled. 

18201.  Tliere  is  no  possibility  of  dust  getting  in? — 
No  chance  whatever. 

18202.  Is  the  demand  steady — can  j'ou  rely  on  get- 
ting rid  of  a  fixed  quantity  of  milk  each  day? — Yes. 

18203.  Do  you  find  that  that  is  the  development  of 
an  established  trade,  or  was  it  fitful  at  the  beginning? 
— It  was  small  at  the  start.  It  grew  constantly  until 
the  milk  became  scarce,  and  then  we  were  forced  to 
get  larger  supplies  to  meet  the  demand,  which  during 
the  winter  time — November,  December,  and  January 
— was  rather  large. 

18204.  At  that  period  had  you  a  difficulty  in  getting 
a  supply  to  meet  your  demand? — Yes,  and  other  people 
who  supply  milk  in  the  city  had  a  similar  difficulty. 
I  myself  supplied  two  of  them  that  were  in  a  hole. 

18205.  And  that  were  unable  to  meet  their  demands? 
—Yes. 

18206.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  farmer  was  quite 
certain  that  you  would  be  able  to  take  a  fixed  quan- 
tity of  milk  from  him  every  day,  he  would  cater 
for  your  demand?  Are  the  farmers  willing  to  try  to 
meet  you  in  that  way,  and  to  enable  you  to  keep 
your  trade  going  constantly  and  steadily? — The 
bother  is  that  they  won't  go  to  the  trouble.  I  asked 
one  farmer.  I  went  out  to  see  him  and  put  the 
matter  before  him,  and  he  asked  me  how  many  times 
a  day  I  would  want  it  delivered,  and  I  said,  twice  at 
least,  and  he  said  he  would  not  deliver  it  twice. 

18207.  How  far  was  he  from  the  city?— Within 
three  miles. 

18208.  He  absolutely  refused  to  deliver? — Yes. 

18209.  Is  your  present  supply  taken  by  rail? — No; 
by  road.  There  is  no  rail  accommodation  for  milk 
coming  into  the  city  at  all.  The'-e  is  no  train  that 
would  be  of  any  use  to  the  city  from  the  milk  point 
of  view. 

18210.  The  trains  arrive  too  late?— Yes. 

18211.  That  renders  the  task  of  keeping  a  good  sup- 
ply more  difficult,  because  it  cannot  be  delivered  at  a 
proper  hour? — It  reduces  the  area  from  \^'hich  the  milk 
is  drawn. 

18212.  You  must  draw  your  supply  from  an  area 
from  which  it  can  be  delivered  by  road? — Yes. 

18213.  Where  does  that  man  you  mention  sell  his 
evening's  milk,  if  he  would  not  deliver  it  to  you? — 
He  would  have  a  creamery  near  him. 

18214.  Is  there  a  creamery  nearer  to  him  than  three 
miles? — Yes. 

18215.  Where  he  would  got  a  poorer  price? — Yes. 

18216.  And  for  the  sake  of  the  trouble  of  sending 
in  the  three  miles,  he  would  prefer  to  take  a  smaller 
price  at  the  creamery? — Yes. 

18217.  That  was  a  proprietary  creamery? — I  fancy  so. 

18218.  Is  there  a  marked  difference  in  »  the  price 
charged  by  the  different  purveyors? — There  is  a  big 
difference.  It  varies  somewhat.  Some  purveyors 
charge  practically  the  same  all  the  year  round.  Others 
drop,  say,  on  the  Ist  May.  There  are  others  who 
get  4d.  a  quart,  and  we  cannot  well  ask  that  price, 
although  we  go  to  a  lot  more  trouble.  I  don't  ap- 
prove of  the  system  of  selling  milk  in  the  street.  I 
think  all  milk  ought  to  be  sold  in  a  shed,  or  under  a 
roof  at  least. 

18219.  You  don't  approve  of  having  milk  exposed 
in  the  street  that  it  may  take  up  whatever  is  flying 
through  the  air? — No. 

18220.  You  don't  do  anv  trade  in  separated  milk? — ■ 
No. 

18221.  And  have  never  been  asked  for  it? — No. 
There  is  a  large  quantity  of  it  available  and  bought  in 
the  city  from  the  factories. 

18222.  Is  that  by  the  poorer  people? — Yes.  We 
sell  a  quantity  of  milk  for  baking — milk  that  went 
sour;  but  we  generally  book  orders  in  advance.  Wo 
never  have  any  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  sour  milk. 

18223.  Mr.  O'Brien.— At  what  price?— Sixpence  a 
gallon. 

18224.  Lady  Everard. — Do  you  ever  sell  cream 
cheese  ? — No. 
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18225.  Is  there  any  demand  for  Devonshire  cheese? 
— Not  sufficient  to  warrant  any  trade  being  done  in  it 
at  all. 

18226.  Prof.  Mettam. — Has  tliere  been  any  remark- 
able shortage  of  milk  in  Limerick  during  the  last  few 
months? — I  would  say  about  January  there  might  be. 

18227.  What  is  the  ordinary  price  of  milk  about 
that  time  of  the  year  in  the  city  generally? — You 
mean  retail? 

18228.  Yes?— A  shilling  a  gallon. 

18229.  That  is  to  say  poor  people  may  get  a  pint, 
say,  for  2d.? — They  get  a  quart  for  3d.  and  a  pint 
for  Ud. 

18230.  I  thought  they  would  charge  a  little  extra 
for  a  small  quantity? — No;  we  only  charge  lid.  a 
pint. 

18231.  As  regards  pasteurisation,  I  understood  you 
to  say  there  was  an  objectionable  flavour  in  the  milk? 
— Yes. 

18232.  That  milk  could  not  have  been  properly  pas- 
teurised?— Well,  I  think  so. 

18233.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  pasteurised  milk  there 
should  be  no  flavour? — I  think  that  any  form  of  heat- 
ing milk  will  certainly  change  the  taste. 

18234.  Heating  above  a  certain  point"' — Yes. 

18235.  Do  you  know  what  that  point  is? — I  fancy 
the  pasteurisation  limit  would  be  about  160  degrees. 

18236.  It  would  be  slightly  lower.  If  it  goes  above 
158  degrees,  the  sugar  becomes  changed  and  then  you 
get  your  burnt  taste? — It  is  not  exactly  a  burnt  taste. 

18237.  It  is  a  flavour,  at  anv  rate,  that  is  added  to 
the  milk?— Yes. 

18238.  That  is  what  they  object  to?— Yes.  A  num- 
ber of  them  cannot  account  for  this  and  don't  know 
what  caused  the  change,  and  if  you  pretend  to  the 
average  person  that  milk  is  treated,  it  immediately 
raises  a  suspicion  in  their  mind.  I  suggested  to  Miss 
Doyle  that  the  W' omen's  National  Health  Association 
should  educate,  by  leaflets,  the  general  public  on  milk 
as  a  food  and  how  it  should  be  kept.  Numbers  of 
people  don't  know  how  it  should  be  kept,  and  we  know 
that  by  the  vessels  they  bring.  We  have  refused  to 
give  milk  in  the  vessels  brought  in  in  many  cases. 

18239.  How  do  you  keep  your  milk  in  your  shop  in 
bulk? — We  never  keep  a  large  quantity.  When  it 
arrives  in  the  morning,  it  is  delivered  before  nine 
o'clock.  We  keep  a  small  quantity  through  the  day. 
We  keep  it  in  water-cooled  vats. 

18240.  Can  you  get  ice  in  Limerick? — Yes:  plenty 
of  it.  Of  course,  it  adds  to  the  cost.  Then  there  is 
a  demand  in  the  summer  time  for  milk  as  a  drink. 
We  tried  heating  milk  in  the  winter,  but  it  was 
not  quite  as  popular  as  the  ordinary  milk  in  the  sum- 
mer. Once  you  change  the  flavour  it  tends  to  make 
the  milk  unpopular  as  a  drink.  There  is  a  quantity 
of  milk  consumed  in  this  country  in  sweets  and  milk 
chocolate.  That  is  consumed,  as  a  rule,  by  the  middle 
classes.  Then,  there  are  the  toffees  which  contain 
pure  butter,  but  there  is  some  made  with  butter  sub- 
stitutes. Milk  chocolate  contains  from  twelve  to  six- 
teen per  cent,  of  milk. 

18241.  The  Chaihman. — Is  any  milk  chocolate  made 
in  this  country? — We  used  to  make  it  in  this  county 
when  I  was  with  Cleeve's. 

18242.  Has  it  ceased  to  be  an  industry? — Cleeve's 
have  given  over  the  making  of  chocolate,  but  they 
have  retained  the  caramel  business,  which  contains 
condensed  milk. 

18243.  Prof.  Mettam. — Do  you  make  anv  modified 
milk  at  all?— No. 

18244.  There  is  no  great  demand  for  it  in  Limerick? 
— No.  I  have  seen  it  in  Bradford  in  Yorkshire.  It 
was  not  popular  there.  Doctors  have  asked  me  for  it 
here. 

18245.  There  is   no  great  demand? — No;  it  would 
not  be  worth  while. 

18246.  Mr.  Wilson. — How  long  have  you  been 
engaged  in  the  milk  enterprise  in  Limerick? — I  only 
returned  from  England  two  years  ago.  Prior  to  that  I 
was  in  Cleeve's,  and  before  that  I  was  connected  with 
the  Irish  Dairy  Association.  For  twelve  months  after 
returning  from  England  I  was  calling  on  the  dairies  of 
Ireland,  travelling  about. 

18247.  One  of  the  things,  I  understand,  that  in- 
duced you  to  go  into  this  milk  trade  was  the  success- 
ful experiment  carried  on  in  the  city  in  the  way  of  a 
milk  depot  by  the  Women's  National  Health  Associa- 
tion?— Yes,  but  I  knew  the  necessity  existed  before 
the  Association,  because  I  had  seen  it  in  England. 

•2 
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18248.  It  occurred  to  us  that  it  might  be  the  initia- 
tive of  the  Women's  National  Health  Association  that 
really  started  you? — It  had  something  to  do  with  it; 
I  mean  to  say,  people  came  to  ask  for  milk.  I  was 
really  brought  into  the  trade  though  I  knew  an  open- 
ing was  there. 

18249.  You  have  had  twelve  months'  experience  of 
the  present  shop? — Not  quite  twelve  months. 

18250.  I  suppose  you  have  had  a  growing  business? 
—Yes. 

18251.  What  do  you  know  of  the  tr.ide  in  Limerick 
so  far  as  the  supply  to  the  poor  is  concerned.  Do 
you  find  that  the  working  classes  go  to  you  for  a 
better  class  of  milk  than  they  can  buy  in  the  ordinary 
way? — I  don't  say  that  there  is  any  great  fault  to  be 
found  with  the  milk  in  the  city.  I  don't  think  there 
is  any  attempt  at  adulteration  at  all  in  existence.  The 
only  trouble  is  that  it  is  very  hard  to  get  a  suitable 
place  among  the  poorer  people  in  congested  districts 
for  the  retailing  of  milk. 

18252.  One  of  the  suggestions  that  was  made  to  us 
in  the  earlier  days  of  this  Commission  was  with  re- 
gard to  the  handling  of  the  milk  supply  problem  in 
such  areas  as  you  refer  to,  and  the  suggestion  was  this — 
that  some  body,  such  as  the  Women's  National  Health 
Association,  should  endeavour  to  organise  a  demand  in 
these  districts.  At  present  it  is  not  worth  a  business 
man's  while  to  cater  for  the  man  who  only  wants  a 
small  supply  and  where  the  demand  is  uncertain,  but 
if  the  orders  of  these  small  people  could  be  bulked,  it 
would  be  worth  a  dairyman's  while  to  send  his  cart 
into  the  streets  and  lanes  where  they  live.  Would 
you  think  that  a  piactical  method?— I  believe  the 
Women's  National  Health  Association  would  be  oven 
more  successful  than  it  is  at  present  if  they  assisted 
the  people  by  endeavouring  to  supply  the  milk  com- 
mercially rather  than  to  enter  the  field  of  philanthropy. 
I  mean  if  they  facilitated  people  who  are  able  to  buy 
to  secure  plenty  of  milk,  it  would  be  sold  at  a  suffi- 
ciently reasonable  rate. 

18253.  So  you  would  be  in  favour  of  this  suggestion 
of  organising  a  demand,  so  as  to  make  the  supplying 
to  the  small  people  a  business  proposition? — Yes.  The 
Women's  National  Health  Association  will  always  be 
taken  advantage  of  by  the  poor. 

18254.  Every  charity,  of  course,  is  liable  to  1)8 
abused? — Yes. 

18255.  You  spoke  just  now  of  the  bottling  of  the 
milk  not  costing  you  more;  my  experience  is  that  it 
is  a  distinctly  expensive  item? — The  bottles  would 
w-ant  to  be  handled  carefully.  The  selling  of  milk  is 
only  one  line  in  our  business. 

18256.  Mr.  O'Brien. — You  had  not  to  put  in  any 
plant  for  the  washing  of  these  bottles? — No.  We  use 
brushes,  and  we  have  large  tanks.  It  is  a  bit  of  ex- 
pense. 

18257.  Mr.  Wilson.— Is  the  bulk  of  your  trade 
done  with  the  cart  driving  through  the  street? — 
Milk  is  onlv  a  side  line  of  our  business.  Our  butter 
trade  is  a  larger  item. 

18258.  About  the  problem  of  selling  milk  in  the 
street,  I  have  my  own  prejudice  on  that  subject.  What 
do  you  think  is  the  objection  to  the  transfer  of 
milk  in  the  street? — In  the  first  place  it  is  always 
handled  by  women,  and  they  are  over  the  mouth  of 
the  tankard  getting  their  arms  down  to  the  shoulder 
pits,  and  I  don't  think  they  are  dressed  specially  for 
such  work,  and  it  is  not  the  best  form  of  distribution 
to  my  mind.  The  fact  of  having  the  carts  on  the 
street  selling  milk  is  in  itself  bad.  In  Limerick,  when 
it  is  fine,  there  is  a  lot  of  dust,  and  when  it  is  wet  it 
brings  down  the  smuts,  and  water  gets  into  the  milk. 

18259.  There  is  another  custom  that  appears  to  me 
to  be  equally  bad,  and  that  is  that  milk  is  sold  from 
one  cart  to  another— one  man  who  is  short  buys  it 
from  another  man  on  the  road.  Does  that  prevail 
here? — I  don't  think  so.  I  know  milk  is  provided  by 
another  purveyor  in  Limerick  in  small  cans.  I  notice 
in  the  evidence  of  Dr.  M'Grath  that  he  stated  that 
people  get  new  milk  at  the  factories  at  reduced  prices. 
I  don't  think  that  is  so. 


18260.  Mr.  O'Brien. — It  was  denied  by  the  next 
witness,  who  said  he  never  heard  of  it.  Dr.  M'Grath 
stated  distinctly  that  Cleeve's  sold  milk  to  about  thirty 
customers  and  it  was  supplied  in  not  more  than  half 
a  gallon  to  any  individual,  and  it  was  obvious  from 
his  evidence  that  it  was  intt'nded  as  a  supply  for  the 
poor? — He  did  not  state  where  the  milk  was  delivered? 

18261.  It  was  not  delivered.  It  was  got  out  of  the 
factory.  The  next  witness  said  he  never  heard  of  it? 
— It  was  never  the  custom  in  my  time  at  Cleeve's. 
I  know  they  supply  people  with  milk  living  about  the 
place. 

18262.  You  mean  employees? — Yes,  or  residents  of 
the  locality  in  a  very  small  way,  but  I  don't  think 
there  are  any  number  of  people  who  are  supplied  with 
milk  in  the  factory.  I  believe  they  do  get  separated 
milk. 

18263.  Mr.  Wilson. — Do  you  think  there  is  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  milk  in  the  poor  man's  family  in  this 
town? — Speaking  generally,  I  think  so. 

18264.  That  there  is  not  a  scarcity  due  to  the 
absence  of  milk? — There  niight  be  a  scarcity  in  this 
way — the  price  is  naturally  higher  owing  to  the  re- 
stricted area  from  which  the  supply  is  drawn.  If  we 
had  railway  facilities,  more  milk  would  come  in  in 
the  winter  time  when  the  price  is  troublesome  to  the 
poor. 

18265.  Do  you  find  that  a  lot  of  your  well-to-do 
CBstomers  leave  Limerick  in  the  summer  months  for 
the  seaside,  and  so  on?  That  is  rather  a  weak  side 
in  the  city  supply,  that  the  summer  demand  falls? — 
Of  course,  that  is  true;  but  it  falls  off  for  every  pro- 
duct as  well  as  milk. 

18266.  Have  you  had  any  personal  experience  in 
connection  with  tubercular  milk  and  disease  in  the 
milk  supply? — No,  I  have  no  personal  knowledge. 

18267.  What  check  have  you  got  upon  your  supply? 
— T  test  the  milk — I  take  the  specific  gravity  of  it. 

18268.  Do  you  ever  submit  the  milk  to  a 
bacteriologist? — ^No. 

18269.  Nothing  of  that  kind  is  done  by  the  city 
officials? — No. 

18270.  That  is  done  in  no  place  except  Belfast? — 
Wo  take  a  sample  to  test  the  butter  fat. 

18271.  I  was  not  thinking  of  the  butter  fat.  Are 
you  visited  by  the  Corporation  officials? — They  regu- 
larly take  samples. 

18272.  IMr.  O'Brien. — Do  you  think  you  could  buy 
milk  from  Cleeve's? — They  would  supply  me,  if  I 
wanted  it. 

18273.  Would  you  send  to  them  if  you  were  short? 
— If  I  was  stuck  I  might.  Either  Cleeve's  or 
M'Donnell's  would  give  it  to  me,  but  the  price  would 
be  almost  prohibitive.  I  know  they  would  charge  me 
9d.  or  lOd.  a  gallon. 

18274.  Do  you  know  what  they  give  to  the  farmer? 
— At  that  particular  time  of  the  year,  I  suppose,  they 
would  be  paying  7d.  a  gallon.  I  have  got  milk  from 
M'Donnell's  on  one  occasion  which  cost  them  9d. 

18275.  That  would  be  too  dear  for  you  to  buy? — 
Yes.  We  have  paid  9d.  for  milk,  but  it  is  too  high 
a  price  for  leaving  a  margin  for  profit  and  distribu- 
tion. There  is  also  a  greater  danger  of  having  un- 
clean milk  when  the  milk  is  mixed. ' 

18276.  Do  you  know  if  Cleeve's  get  milk  from 
people  bv  the  roadside,  or  is  it  all  got  at  the  depots? 
—Yes. 

18277.  And  only  from  the  depots? — Yes.  They  may 
perhaps  take  up  the  whole  can  from  the  farmer. 

18278.  I  gathered  that  they  only  took  the  supply 
from  their  own  depots? — Yes';  that  is  the  object  of 
the  tankard. 

18279.  The  Chairman. — Can  you  enlighten  us  about 
the  interior  of  the  tankards,  because  a  witness  who 
was  examined  before  us  was  doubtful  as  to  whether 
they  were  enamelled? — I  don't  think  they  are 
enamelled. 

18280.  They  are  just  galvanised  inside? — Yes. 


Mr.  John  Ambrose  examined. 


18281.  You  are  a  resident  in  the  Rathkeale  district, 
Mr.  Ambrose? — Yes,  sir. 

18282.  And  you  have  taken  an  interest  in  the  poor 
man's  friend  in  that  particular  district? — Yes. 


18283.  The  occupants  of  the  labourers  cottages 
largely  depend  on  the  goat  for  the  milk  supply? — Yes. 

18284.  And  at  the  season  of  the  year  at  which  the 
goat  is  not  in  profit,  where  is  the  milk  derived  from? 
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— lu  the  town  there  are  several  people  selling  milk. 
They  keep  a  winter  and  summer  stock. 

18285.  Milk  is  always  available  for  the  people  who 
have  monev  to  buy?— From  the  middle  of  December 
until  the  middle  of  April  there  is  a  decided  scarcity. 
You  can  get  it,  but  it  is  not  so  conveniently  had.  I 
find  it  so  myself  with  my  hotel  business.  I  have 
sometimes  to  'send  half  a  mile  away  outside  the  town 
for  milk. 

18286.  You  can  get  it  with  a  little  extra  trouble?— 
Yes.    There  is  a  large  farmer  convenient,  about  half 

mile  from  my  place,  who  is  milking  sixty  cows,  and 
I  would  send  my  man  for  6d.  worth;  2s.  worth;  or  Ss. 
worth  if  I  required  it,  but  that  would  be  only  an 
o<!casional  demand. 

18287.  Would  it  be  sold  in  small  quantities? — Yes. 
I  think  that  farmer  would  stop  his  four  tankards  to 
^ive  a  pint  of  milk  to  anyone,  but  he  is  an  exception. 

18288.  His  custom  would  not  represent  the  ordinary 
■custom  of  the  district? — No. 

18289.  Has  anything  been  done  towaids  improving 
tlic  breed  of  goats  in  the  rural  district? — I  tried  to  do 
a  little  that  way.  About  four  years  ago  I  got  an 
Anglo-Nubian  from  a  lady  in  Dublin.  I  bought  a 
male  goat  and  I  gave  him  at  a  rominal  price  to 
people.  At  first  it  was  a  matter  of  convenience  to 
bring  their  goats;  the  second  time  they  were  very 
anxious  to  come,  and  this  year  I  find  you  cannot  get 
the  kids  to  buy — they  are  from  ^1  to  ^2. 

18290.  That  is  an  enormous  increase  in  value? — 
Yes. 

18291.  In  the  ordinary  cross  what  do  they  sell  at? 
— Seven  shillings  and  sixpence  and  do\Fn  to  a  smaller 
price. 

18292.  Have  they  tested  the  milk  producing  quali- 
ties of  the  cross? — Yes.  I  know  a  man  who  had  two 
of  them,  and  he  kept  records,  and  last  year  they  gave 
about  three  quarts  a  day. 

18293.  Lady  Evei!A1!D. — For  how  long? — Five 
months,  and  about  two  quarts  then. 

18294.  The  Chairman. — How  long  did  they  milk  en- 
tirely?— Seven  to  eight  months. 

18295.  Would  that  type  of  goat  be  giving  milk  in 
the  winter  season? — I  don't  rightly  know,  but  if  they 
were  properly  cared  they  would  yield  milk  much 
longer. 

18296.  Is  it  the  custom  to  devote  care  and  atten- 
tion to  them  in  your  district — are  the  people  taking 
more  care  of  the  new  breed  than  they  did  of  the  old 
common  Irish  goat? — Yes.  The  old"  breed  was  only 
good  enough  to  set  dogs  at.  Lately,  I  think,  they 
are  feeding  the  new  animals  better,  and  they  are  not 
such  thieves  if  they  are  properly  fed. 

18297.  Are  they  hornless?— Yes.  The  breed  I  have 
are  shorthaircd  and  hornless.  Some  of  them  are  a 
little  too  fine  in  the  coat.  They  are  brown  in  colour 
with  a  few  white  specks. 

18298.  Mr.  ("'ampbell. — How  old  is  the  one  you  have 
got? — Four  vcars. 

18299.  What  is  his  price?— I  don't  thi  nk  I  would 
sell  him  for  anything.  I  would  not  sell  him  for  £20. 
Little  as  is  the  price  I  charge  for  his  .services,  a  shil- 
ling, it  pays  for  his  keep.  I  had  to  pay  the  railway  car- 
riage on  the  goat,  and  that  was  pretty  high.  What'jnade 
me  take  an  interest  in  the  matter  was  that  we  had  a 
great  many  cottages  in  the  district,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  impossible  to  cater  for  them  without  the 
goat.  The  farmer  has  been  pretty  well  looked  after, 
and  the  labourer  was  completely  "neglected  in  regard 
to  the  improvement  of  the  breed  of  the  animal  that 
was  to  supply  him  with  milk. 

18300.  Do  they  keep  them  on  the  acre  or  on  the 
roadside?— On  the  acre  and  on  the  roadside. 

18301.  Are  they  tied  down? — No.  There  is  the  ordi- 
nary side  line. 

18302.  Mr.  O'BniEN. — They  are  spancelled ?— Yes.  A 
small  farmer  won't  sell  the  'animal. 

18303.  Mr.  Campbell.- Why?— A  couple  of  pounds 
will  tempt  a  labourer  but  not  a  small  farmer. 

18304.  Mr.  O'Bhien.— Why  won't  thcv  sell  them? 
—They  are  too  good  for  milk.  The  farm'ers  are  send- 
mg  their  cows'  milk  to  the  creamerv  and  use  the 
goats  nnlk  for  themselves.  Thev  let  'the  cows'  milk 
go  in  full  to  the  creamery. 

18305.  And  they  mix  a  little  goats'  milk  with  the 
cows   milk? — No. 

18306.  How  many  would  your  goat  serve  in  the 
season?— From  sixty  to  one  hundred  and  forty.  'J he 
first  year  it  was  sixty  to  sixty-five. 


18307.  Do  you  know  if  the  cross-bred  Anglo-Nubian 
comes  into  s'eason  at  any  other  time  than  the  usual 
one? — Yes. 

18308.  So  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  getting  winter 
milk? — Yes. 

18309.  Do  people  breed  their  goats  to  be  served  by 
this  goat  of  yours  at  other  times  than  November  and 
December? — Yes.  The  end  of  February  was  the  last 
lot  that  came  to  me. 

18310.  Last  May,  for  instance,  did  any  come  in? — 
There  may  have  been  one. 

18311.  Of  course,  you  have  only  this  goat  for  three 
or  four  years? — Yes. 

18312.  "  The  people  bring  their  goats  into  kid  the  first 
year? — Yes,  but  that  is  a  great  mistake.  It  spoils  the 
animal  for  life. 

18313.  You  cannot  say  that  these  cross-bred  Anglo- 
Nubians  have  come  to  be  served  at  all  months  in  the 
year? — I  cannot  say.    I  don't  take  a  note  of  them. 

18314.  But  certainly  you  can  get  them  to  kid  when 
you  cannot  get  the  ordinary  Irish  goat? — Yes. 

18315.  Mr.  Campbell. — There  must  be  a  very  large 
number  of  progeny  from  that  goat? — Unfortunately  a 
lot  of  them  were  males. 

18316.  The  Chairman. — What  became  of  the  males? 
— They  were  all  sold  oS  to  the  butchers  immediately. 
There  are  few  people  would  rear  them. 

18317.  Mr.  Campbell. — What  would  they  get  from 
the  butcher? — Sixpence,  eightpence,  or  a  shilling  for 
a  kid. 

18318.  The  Chairman. — They  won't  waste  the  milk 
feeding  them? — No. 

18319.  Mr.  Campbell. — What  is  the  appearance  of 
the  cross? — They  are  very  pretty. 

18320.  Do  they  lean  more  towards  the  sire  or  the 
dam? — JIuch  more  like  the  sire. 

18321.  Are  they  horned? — Most  of  them  are  hornless. 

18322.  They  are  distinctly  better  milkers  than  the 
common  goat? — Yes.  I  have  known  one  of  them  to 
be  milked  three  weeks  before  she  had  a  kid,  and 
another  one  had  her  dug  burst. 

18323.  Are  they  hand-fed? — They  go  with  the  cows, 
and  they  take  hand-feeding;  if  you  care  them 
properly  you  have  no  trouble  with  them,  and  if  you 
are  not  cross  to  them,  and  if  you  show  them  the 
attention  due  to  an  animal  producing  something,  you 
have  no  bother. 

18324.  Mr.  O'Brien. — What  do  you  feed  your  goat 
on? — A  little  grass.  I  give  him  oats  and  hay,  and 
he  will  take  care  of  himself. 

18325.  Prof.  Mettam. — Does  he  wander  abroad? — 
He  goes  through  the  yards  and  places.  I  have  horses 
and  some  other  animals  in  the  yard. 

18326.  Mr.  O'Brien.— He  has  only  the  street  to 
wander  out  into? — He  does  not  go  into  the  street.  He 
may  look  out  from  the  yard.    He  is  very  quiet. 

18327.  Lady  Everard. — How  do  the  people  feed  the 
goats  when  they  kid? — I  really  don't  know.  They 
may  feed  a  little  bit  with  the  goat's  milk,  and  let  them 
go  out  and  pick  for  themselves.  I  think  they  are  fed 
on  their  own  milk  for  a  certain  period,  and  you  can 
turn  them  on  the  coarser  feeding  afterwards. 

18328.  Mr.  Wilson. ^ — The  Freeman's  Journal  or 
anything  at  all? — Yes. 

18329.  Mr.  O'Brien.— Does  the  goat  object  to  the 
rain? — Not  so  much,  but  he  would  as  lief  he  was  not 
under  it.  My  goat  goes  in  and  out  as  he  likes.  He 
must  be  fed  regularly  with  the  horses,  or  he  will  take 
the  food  off  them. 

18330.  Is  he  spancelled? — We  have  never  laid  a  hand 
on  him. 

18331.  IMr.  Campbell. — Where  was  your  goat  bred? 
— In  Switzerland.  It  was  from  a  lady  in  Dublin  I 
got  him. 

18332.  IMr.  O'Brien. — Was  it  from  Miss  Spring 
Rice?— No. 

18333.  Are  the  breeds  of  goats  she  has  as  good  as 
yours? — No. 

18334.  Y'ou  think  an  Anglo-Nubian  is  better  than  a 
Toggenburg? — I  think  so.  The  goats  Miss  Rice  has 
are  not  hardy  enough  for  our  side  of  the  country. 

18335.  Prof.  Mettam. — They  are  not  as  hardy  as  the 
native  goat? — No. 

18336.  The  cross  is  about  what  would  suit? — Miss 
Rice's  goats  are  a  very  handsome  breed,  but  I  don't 
think  they  are  as  good  as  mine. 

18337.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Are  there  many  of  the  ordinary 
puck  goats  kept  about  the  place? — I  think  not.  There 
are  some  two  or  three  miles  away. 
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18338.  Mr.  Campbell. — Do  you  think  that  the  cross- 
bred male  would  be  useful  to  breed  from? — It  would 
be  an  improvement  on  what  you  had  before. 

18339.  Do  you  think  so?— Yes. 

18340.  Mr.' O'Brien. — Do  you  know  anything  about 
the  breed  of  goats  in  Crusheen,  Co.  Clare? — No. 

18341.  You  have  not  heard  of  them? — I  may,  but  I 
took  no  particular  notice  of  it. 

18842.  \Ve  had  evidence  in  Ennis  that  they  were 
very  good  milk-producers — that  they  were  an  old  Irish 
breed,  and  were  hornless,  and  gave  from  two  quarts 
a  day? — I  don't  know  of  them. 

18343.  There  are  no  goats  at  all  peculiar  to  your  part 
of  the  country  up  there  in  the  black  mountains? — There 
are  goats  around,  but  they  are  a  distance  of  four  or 
five  miles  away.  Some  people  go  a  very  long  distance 
to  this  goat  of  mine — eight  or  ten  miles.  I  tried  to 
get  a  goat  for  a  gentleman  who  wanted  it,  and  I  could 
not  get  it. 

18344.  Are  these  the  cross-bred  goats? — Yes.  One 
man  in  Ennis  wanted  one,  and  I  could  not  get  it  for 
him. 

18345.  Do  you  know  to  what  goats  they  put  the 
daughters  of  your  goats? — "\Yhatever  would  be  most 
convenient  in  the  district.  They  are  not  following  up 
the  improvement. 

18346.  Prof.  Mettam. — Is  the  Anglo-Nubian  goat  as 
odoriferous  as  the  common  Irish  goat — does  it  smell? — ■ 
No.  Where  I  keep  my  goat  the  place  is  confined. 
There  is  about  an  acre  of  ground,  and  you  would  not 
notice  the  goat  there  at  all. 

18347.  Mr.  AVilson. — What  is  the  principal  scheme 
that  you  would  recommend  for  adoption — is  it  to  put 
goats  around  the  country  under  the  Department,  the 
same  as  premium  bulls? — I  have  not  agreed  with  the 
premium  bulls  or  the  horse  scheme.  To  my  mind  they 
are  doing  it  upside  down,  because  no  matter  what  they 
give  for  bulls  you  will  have  the  cattle  going  from 
bad  to  worse,  because  the  farmers  will  go  to  Abbey- 
feale  and  buy  a  bull  for  £8  or  £9. 


18348.  What  is  the  proposition  that  you  would  like 
to  make  to  the  Commission  in  regard  to  bulls? — That 
the  Government  would  inspect  such  animals  as  should 
be  allowed  to  be  used.  The  farmer  is  injuring  himself, 
and  I  would  hinder  him  from  doing  so. 

18349.  He  is  not  alone  injuring  himself,  but  he  is 
injuring  the  breed  of  the  cattle  in  the  country? — Yes. 
He  is  injuring  the  whole  country.  If  you  saw  the 
class  of  bull  the  farmers  use.  They  say,  "  what  do  we 
care;  we  will  get  as  good  a  price  for  the  heifer,  no 
matter  what  bull  is  used."  The  same  thing  applies 
to  the  horses. 

18350.  What  about  the  goats;  what  suggestion  ' 
would  you  make  in  order  to  get  over  the  difficulty  in 
connection  with  the  goats? — That  is  hard  to  say.  I 
am  afraid  I  would  hardly  be  able  to  give  you  any 
scheme  that  would  work.  I  think  the  cottiers  should 
get  some  sort  of  encouragement  to  keep  a  pair  of  good 
goats  if  there  was  no  prospect  of  giving  them  a  r^v 
in  addition;  but  I  do  not  think  they  will  be  able  to 
manage  the  three. 

18351.  Lady  Everard. — Male  goats  are  not  to  be 
had.  You  cannot  get  them  into  the  country? — Well, 
I  don't  know  that. 

18352.  The  Chairman. — You  cannot  get  them  into 
the  country.  The  Department  of  Agriculture,  both  in 
England  and  Ireland,  are  preventing  them  for  fear  of 
foot  and  mouth  disease? — That  may  be  over  in  plenty 
of  time  to  bring  them  in. 

18353.  Like  the  poor,  on  the  Continent  it  is  always 
with  them? — Well,  I  don't  know.  If  they  tried  to  take 
up  the  best  of  what  they  have  at  home  and  encourage 
them,  that  is  what  I  would  suggest.  You  would  have 
a  milk-supplying  animal.  The  great  loss  entirely  for 
the  last  forty  years  was  that  the  goats  were  not  looked 
on  as  much,  and  they  were  not  properly  treated,  and 
she  would  be  trespassing  all  the  time. 

18354.  She  is  a  lover  of  freedom? — Yes. 


The  Commission  adjourned  at  5  p.m.  till  the  following  morning. 


THIRTY-THIRD  DAY.— FRIDAY,  26th  APRIL,  1912. 

The  Comniissioners  met  in  the  Council  Chamber,  City  Hall,  Limerick,  at  10.30  a  m. 

Present: — P.  J.  O'Neill,  Esq.  (Chairraan) ;  Lady  Everard  ;  Miss  Margaret  McNeill;  Alec. 
Wilson,  Esq. ;  Dermod  O'Brien,  Esq. ;  John  R.  (/AMpbell,  Esq.,  b.sc.  ;  Professor  A.  E 
Mettam,  b.sc,  p.r.c.v.s. 

S.  W.  Strange,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


Mr.  T.  Wibberley,  N.D.A.,  examined. 


18355.  The  Chairman. — You  are  an  Agricultural 
Instructor,  Mr.  Wibberley,  under  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  Limerick  County? — Yes. 

18356.  And  you  have  been  in  that  position  for  some 
years? — For  six  years. 

18357.  And  you  have  a  wide  experience  of  the  system 
of  dairying  carried  on  over  the  entire  county,  I  have 
no  doubt? — Yes. 

18358.  Is  there  any  increase  in  winter  dairying  in 
your  experience? — There  is  in  certain  districts,  and 
that  increase  has  always  taken  place  in  the  districts 
where  they  have  adopted  the  catch-cropping  system. 

18359.  The  feeling  seems  to  prevail  universally 
amongst  the  dairy  farmers  of  this  county  that  winter 
dairying  cannot  be  made  to  pay,  and  they  dogmatise 
without  making  any  experiments? — ^Well,  I  have  made 
experiments. 

18360.  They  have  not? — No;  but  still  they  are  right. 

18361.  In  the  main?— In  the  main  they  are  perfectly 
right.  They  have  been  endeavouring  to  carry  on 
winter  dairying  on  purchased  feeding  stuff,  or  ordinary 
tillage  crops,  such  as  roots,  potatoes,  etc.,  and  for 
various  reasons  these  crops  cannot  be  produced  at  a 


price  that  would  leave  a  profit  on  winter  dairying; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  by  adopting  a  better  system 
of  tillage,  particularly  catch-cropping,  winter  dairying 
can  be  made  to  pay,  and  pay  well,  and  milk  could  be 
produced  in  December  by  this  method  practically  as 
cheaply  as  in  June. 

18362.  Practically  as  cheaply ?— Yes. 

18363.  It  is  also  stated  that  there  is  a  scarcity  of 
labour  in  winter,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  difficult  to 
embark  on  winter  dairying? — That  obtains  in  some 
districts,  but  not  in  others.  They  hire  the  labourers, 
who  go  away  at  Christmas,  and  it  is  extremely  difficult 
in  some  districts  to  get  a  labourer  during  the  winter. 

18364.  Even  the  hired  labourers? — The  usual  thing 
is  to  hire  labourers  for  nine  months. 

18365.  But  what  I  wish  to  know  is,  would  the 
labourers  be  willing  to  remain  if  they  found  occupa- 
tion?— That  is  very  debatable.  In  some  places  several 
of  my  trained  farmers  have  no  difficulty  in  keeping 
the  labourers  the  whole  twelve  months,  due  to  the 
fact  that  such  farmers  can  afford  to  pay  a  better  rate 
of  wages  and  give  improved  conditions  of  employment. 
In  some  cases,  where  there  is  a  plentiful  supply  of 
local  labour,  it  is  customary  to  reduce  wages  during 
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winter  months.  Still,  there  are  districts  in  the 
county  where  it  is  impossible  to  get  an  all-the-year- 
round  supply  of  labour,  especially  as  regards  girls  for 
milking  cows.  The  girls  usually  come  from  Kerry, 
and  will  only  hire  for  nine  months — from  March  to 
Christmas.    They  like  a  free  time  in  the  winter  season. 

18366.  Have  you  much  difficulty  in  inducing  farmers 
to  adopt  the  catch-cropping  system?— There  are  over 
three  hundred  and  fifty  farmers  in  Limerick  doing 
it  on  a  small  scale.  Of  course,  it  is  only  now  they 
are  getting  into  it.  They  are  only  spring  catch- 
cropping  so  far,  but  several  of  the  young  men  who 
have  attended  my  classes  have  adopted  a  complete 
system  of  catch-cropping,  which  means  that  they  have 
green  soiling  crops  to  give  their  cattle  every  day  in 
the  year,  from  New  Year's  Day  to  New  Year's  Eve. 
By  this  system  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  double  the 
number  oiE  cows  his  land  would  carry  under  grass  alone. 

18367.  There  is  nothing  in  the  character  of  the  soil 
or  in  the  climate  to  forbid  the  possibility  of  that  system 
being  universally  adopted? — No;  but  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  soil  and  climate  that  militates  against 
the  ordinary  method  of  tillage — the  growing  of  roots, 
corn,  etc.,  on  the  old  system  of  rotation. 

18368.  .\nd  winter  dairying,  as  carried  on  by  the 
old  method,  would  not,  in  all  probability,  be  a  very 
successful  undertaking? — Under  present  circumstances 
it  would  not;  but  if  you  had  trained  farmers,  young 
men  with  technical  knowledge  regarding  soils,  manures, 
crops  and  feedings  stuffs,  young  men  who  have  cast 
off  the  old  heritage  of  doing  as  their  fathers  did  before 
them,  farmers  who  realise  that  they  are  engaged  in 
an  industry  requiring  more  scientific  knowledge  and 
practical  skill  than  any  other  industry  in  the  world, 
then  such  men  could  carry  on  winter  dairying  profitably 
with  the  ordinary  system  of  cropping,  although  I  do 
not  think  they  would  be  wise  to  do  so. 

18369.  What  catch-crops  have  you  found  most 
successful? — It  is  very  hard  to  say,  because  there  are 
many  things  that  would  make  a  catch -crop  useful. 
Oats  and  vetches  are  most  nutritious,  but  you  cannot 
get  them  green  until  the  1st  May.  By  that  time  the 
farmer  has  grass  for  his  cows. 

18370.  What  are  the  hardy  greens  you  have  spoken 
about? — In  appearance  they  are  like  a  hybrid  between 
turnips  and  rape.  This  crop  can  bo  produced  at  about 
2s.  a  ton,  and  it  has  as  good  a  feeding  value  as  turnips, 
which  cannot  be  produced  under  present  conditions 
under  10s.  a  ton.  This  is  the  crop  that  has  found  most 
favour  with  the  farmer.  I  was  with  one  of  the  Depart- 
ment's Inspectors  yesterday,  and  he  saw  several  of 
the  crops  at  one  farm  we  visited.  The  land  was  simply 
ploughed  and  levelled.  It  was  sown  on  the  23rd 
September,  and  when  yesterday  a  man  six  feet  high 
stood  up  in  it  you  could  just  see  his  face. 

18371.  We  had  a  man  trained  by  you  giving  evidence 
here  yesterday — Michael  Fitzgerald,  of  Kilfinny? — 
Yes.  He  had  a  similar  crop;  he  cut  it  in  the  month 
of  December,  and  in  April  it  was  that  height  (indicating 
four  feet). 

18372.  It  gives  a  second  crop  after  being  cut? — Yes. 
I  did  a  good  deal  of  catch-cropping  in  England.  The 
mild  winter  of  this  county  is  undoubtedly  admirably 
adapted  for  catch-cropping.  Furthermore,  the  method 
of  tillage  is  so  simple,  and  it  can  be  done  so  quickly, 
that  the  cost  of  cultivation  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
In  the  ordinary  cropping  the  man  has  his  stubbles  idle 
for  about  six  months  of  the  year.  On  the  catch- 
cropping  plan  he  would  have  the  stubbles  all  sown, 
and  he  would  be  able  to  produce  food  on  these  stubbles 
at  a  cost  of  about  2s.  a  ton— a  very  small  cost,  indeed, 
with  the  additional  advantage  that  the  land  is  much 
easier  to  till  in  the  following  spring.  If  j'ou  just  plough 
up  the  land  and  level  it  with  a  harrow,  after  a  catch- 
crop  has  been  grown,  you  could  draw  it  out  into  drills. 

18373.  Lady  Eveuard. — What  crop  would  you  put 
in  afterwards? — If  necessary,  you  could  follow  on  with 
the  ordinary  system  of  rotation.  That  is,  you  could 
follow  on  with  the  ordinary  root  crop,  but  it  would  be 
better  in  many  eases,  where  the  land  is  heavy  and 
skilled  labour  scarce,  to  follow  on  with  other  catch 
crops.  Suppose  you  had  cut  an  ordinary  lea  oat  crop 
for  spring  use,  you  might  sow  part  of  the  land  with 
hardy  greens  and  the  balance  with  oats  and  vetches  in 
November.  After  the  hardy  greens,  potatoes  could  be 
planted  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  oats  and  vetches  in 
the  month  of  June  could  be  made  into  hay,  or  in  bad 


weather  conditions  into  ensilage.  The  land  would  then 
simply  need  ploughing  up  and  levelling.  Hardy  greens 
could  be  sown  in  July,  and  you  would  have  the  crop 
in  November.  The  hardy  greens  you  could  get  in 
November,  and  you  would  have  them  again  in  the 
following  March.  In  ordinary  circumstances  that  lea 
oats  land  would  be  left  idle  through  winter.  It  would 
be  ploughed,  harrowed,  and  cross-ploughed,  and  got 
ready  for  drilling,  and  very  often,  through  the  weather 
breaking,  the  land  might  have  to  be  all  re-tilled.  For 
instance,  on  the  heavy  land  around  Newcastle  West  you 
have  to  be  trying  to  till  between  the  wet  and  the  dry. 
When  such  circumstances  as  these  occur,  the  farmer, 
with  the  ordinary  sytem  of  tillage,  is  idle  himself,  as 
are  also  his  horses  and  men.  Then,  again,  ordinary 
root-crops  are  subjected  to  so  many  diseases  and  insect 
pests,  regarding  which  the  ordinary  farmer  has  not  the 
most  elementary  knowledge,  that  even  in  a  good  climatic 
season  he  seldom  gets  a  good  crop. 

18374.  Mr.  Wieson. — What  would  you  regard  as  a 
good  crop  on  the  average? — The  average  crop  is  about 
thirty  tons  to  the  Irish  acre — thirty  to  forty  tons. 

18375.  Mr.  Campbell. — You  don't  grow  mangolds? — 
Yes.  The  ordinary  farmer  gets  about  thirty-five  tons 
per  Irish  acre. 

18376.  The  Chairman. — What  are  the  reasons  why 
they  get  a  bad  crop? — The  reasons  previously  stated. 
I  have  never  met  one  of  the  young  men  attending 
the  winter  classes  who  does  not  get  sixty  tons  of 
mangolds,  or  twenty  tons  of  potatoes — about  double 
the  average.  One  of  the  great  advantages  of  catch- 
cropping  is  that  it  is  simplicity  itself.  In  fact,  that 
is  the  reason  most  people  have  taken  it  up.  The  first 
time  they  try  the  thing  it  is  a  success.  That  gives 
them  an  encouragement,  and  I  may  say  tliat  the 
ordinary  farmer  is  easily  discouraged.  Last  year, 
through  the  abnormal  dry  season,  the  niost  skilful 
combinations  of  artificial  manures  failed  to  give  a 
profitable  return.  The  result  will  be  that  many 
farmers  who  tried  a  complete  mixture  of  artificials 
for  the  first  time  last  season  will  never  again  use  it. 
It  is  only  when  the  young  men  who  attend  our  winter 
agricultural  classes  meet  some  failure  that  they  begin 
to  shine.  Their  usual  method  is  to  regard  a  failure 
as  a  step  nearer  success. 

18377.  Are  there  some  districts  where  you  cannot 
get  even  an  individual  farmer  to  engage  in  winter 
dairying?— There  are,  but  they  are  districts  where 
winter  classes  have  not  yet  been  held. 

18378.  Have  you  any  facts  regarding  the  possibilities 
of  winter  dairying,  combined  with  catch-cropping? — I 
have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  saying  that,  with 
normal  cows,  I  can  produce  milk  in  December  for 
about  threepence  per  gallon  for  the  food  consumed,  and 
with  the  ordinary  crop  it  would  cost  about  fivepence  a 
gallon.  I  have  carried  on  experiments  on  that 
particular  work  this  last  season. 

18379.  They  will  be  published  in  your  annual  Report? 
—Yes.  To  my  mind  there  is  a  great  necessity  for 
further  experiments  on  such  lines  as  these. 

18380.  How  far  do  your  annual  Reports  influence 
the  minds  of  the  farmers? — The  Report  on  catch- 
cropping  influenced  them  a  great  deal.  We  had  five 
hundred  copies  of  the  Report  published,  and  in  ten 
days  we  had  not  one.  The  local  papers  also  were 
good  enough  to  publish  the.  Report,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  such  publication  did  more  good  than  the  official 
Report,  because  the  farmers  would  read  it  in  the  local 
papers  when  they  would  not  read  the  ofiicial  Report. 

18381.  Mr.  Wilson. — Was  your  Report  for  the 
County  of  Limerick? — Yes. 

18382.  The  Chairman.— With  regard  to  the  system 
of  managing  the  cows,  do  you  think  that  they  are 
being  intelligently  fed,  as  a  rule;  do  you  think  the 
methods  are  the  best  to  secure  the  best  results  in  the 
keeping  of  them? — There  is  no  doubt  that  to  a  large 
extent  the  farmers  are  not  feeding  intelligently.  One 
thing  about  the  ordinary  crops  is  this — neither  a 
scientific  nor  a  practical  man  could  combine  a  suitable 
ration  from  oats,  hay,  mangolds,  and  roots.  You 
cannot  make  up  a  properly  balanced  ration.  You 
must  depend  on  other  stuffs,  which  contain  the 
necessary  albuminoids.  With  the  catch-cropping  you 
require  no  purchased  feed.  All  the  food  can  be  produced 
on  the  farm,  and  the  different  catch-crops  can  be  so 
combined  as  to  give  pretty  much  the  same  composition 
as  June  grass.  We  are  spending  ten  millions  of  money 
annually  in  this  country  on  cotton-cake,  yellow  meal. 
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It  makes  me  sick  to  see  farmers  taking  home_  such 
quantities  of  these  imported  feeding  stuffs.  It  is  one 
of  the  advantages  of  the  catch-cropping  system  that 
they  can  be  combined  together  in  such  a  way  that  they 
will  make  a  proper  balanced  ration  for  a  dairy  cow. 

18383.  It  gives  employment  on  the  land,,  interest 
in  the  work,  and  an  occupation  for  the  farmer  for  the 
entire  twelve  months  of  the  year? — Yes. 

18384.  And  at  the  same  time  it  increases  his  income? 
• — Yes;  and  also  if  the  farmers  of  this  county  don't 
start  winter  dairying  before  much  longer,  in  my 
opinion,  they  won't  be  wanted  for  summer  dairying. 
I  am  in  touch  with  practically  nearly  every  creamery 
manager  in  this  county,  and  they  arc  always  making 
the  same  complaint,  that  when  the  springtime  comes 
they  have  to  practically  bribe  their  way  into  the  British 
market.  The  merchant  has  been  dealing  with  other 
people  all  the  year  round,  and  he  sees  no  reason  why 
he  should  change  to  the  Irish  butter  manufacturer  in 
the  spring.  The  creameries  have  to  under-sell  in  order 
to  get  a  foot-hold  in  the  market,  and  the  result  of  their 
under-selling  comes  out  of  the  farmer's  own  pocket  in 
the  long  run. 

18385.  Mr.  Campbell. — What  is  worse  is  that  the 
Irish  consumer  is  getting  a  taste  for  foreign  butter? — 
In  this  city  we  get  a  lot  of  Siberian  butter. 

18386.  Mr.  Wilson. — Do  your  remarks  about  catch- 
crops  apply  all  over  Ireland? — I  cannot  say  that 
definitely,  because  I  have  not  any  experience  outside 
this  county,  but  in  other  counties  my  colleagues  tell 
me  the  same  thing  is  taking  place.  In  Counties 
Wexford,  Cork,  and  Tipperary  they  have  tried  catch- 
cropping  on  a  small  scale,  and  they  find  it  very  good. 
I  am  informed  that  in  the  North  of  Ireland  they  cannot 
get  very  good  results,  but  I  think  even  there,  with  a 
little  modification,  perhaps,  of  the  system,  or,  perhaps, 
by  getting  a  hardier  kind  of  crop,  the  results  would  be 
good,  and  what  leads  me  to  that  opinion  is  that  I  was 
raised  on  a  farm  of  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres 
of  land,  and  we  tilled  a  hundred  acres  out  of  the 
hundred  and  sixty,  and  catch-cropped  about  twenty 
acres  of  it.  In  the  North  of  England  the  land  was 
heavy  boulder  clay,  and  I  think  if  some  of  our  Limerick 
farmers  saw  it  they  would  say  it  was  only  fit  for  making 
statues.  Further,"  as  you  are  probably  aware,  the 
winters  in  the  North  of  England  are  much  more  severe 
than  they  are  in  this  country.  I  know  Antrim  fairly 
well,  and  I  think  that  with  a  little  modification  in 
the  method  of  tillage  the  good  result  with  catch-crops 
could  be  obtained. 

18387.  The  Chaihman. — Are  these  catch-crops  liable 
to  serious  injury  from  frost? — We  had  fifteen  days  of 
frost  this  February,  and  it  did  not  harm  them  one  bit. 
The  leaves  seemed  to  drop  for  a  time ;  but  when  the 
frost  cleared  away  they  were  quite  fresh.  I  examined 
the  leaves  under  the  microscope,  and  the  only  thing  that 
caused  the  leaves  to  hang  down  was  the  weight  of  the 
white  frost. 

18388.  There  was  no  permanent  injury  to  the  fibres? 
—No. 

18389.  Have  you  any  experience  of  making  ensilage? — ■ 
Yes ;  I  do  so  with  some  of  the  catch-crops  if  bad  weather 
conditions  prevail.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  final 
solution  of  winter  dairying  will  be  a  combination  of 
ensilage  and  catch-cropping.  If  you  get  a  30-ton  crop 
of  oats  and  vetches  it  doesn't  take  much  bad  weather 
to  spoil  it,  unless  it  be  made  into  ensilage. 

18390.  So  you  would  advocate  a  silo  being  built? — I 
don't  know  that  I  would  go  so  far. 

18391.  Do  you  think  it  could  be  properly  saved  in  a 
stack? — Yes;  because  I  have  done  it,  just  as  you  build 
a  manure  heap.  I  have  not,  though,  much  experience 
in  making  ensilage  in  a  pit.  Granted  that  it  would  be 
better  in  a  pit  than  in  stack,  the  pit  is  an  expensive 
item.  I  worked  on  a  farm  where  they  kept  three 
hundred  tons  in  a  pit,  and  it  is  no  joke  to  haul  it  out 
of  the  pit  in  the  winter  time,  but  Mr.  De  Burgh  has 
a  splendid  arrangement. 

18392.  He  had  the  natural  formation  in  the  ground? 
—Yes. 

18393.  He  can  fill  it  from  the  high  level  and  draw 
it  out  from  the  low  level? — Yes.  I  think  he  is  very 
successful. 

18394.  Lady  Everard. — We  make  hundreds  of  tons, 
not  in  pits,  but  in  stacks.  We  built  the  very  first  silo 
in  Ireland? — The  landlord  at  home  put  up  a  silo,  and 


my  father  used  it  for  a  liquid  tank  manure  after  two- 
years,  and  I  used  it' for  a  duck  pond.  The  reason  we 
gave  up  the  silage  pit  was  on  account  of  the  tremendous, 
labour  involved  in  hauling  out  the  stuff.  Still,  I  do 
think  there  may  be  a  good  deal  said  for  the  silo.  I 
think  a  lot  of  Mr.  De  Burgh's  system,  and  regret  that 
we  had  not  the  advice  of  such  a  man  when  constructing 
the  silo.  He  is,  however,  placed  in  exceptional  circum- 
stances, in  my  opinion.  In  the  first  place,  the  thing 
that  would  be  against  silos  being  universally  adopted 
would  be  the  cost.  The  farmer  wants  other  things 
more  than  silos.  He  might  put  the  money  into 
implements,  to  begin  with,  or  in  fitting  up  a  decent 
cow-house. 

18395.  What  would  j'ou  suggest  as  the  best  means 
of  improving  the  cow-houses  up  to  the  standard  required 
by  the  Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order? — Some  people  are 
advocating  a  loan  from  the  Board  of  Works  to  put 
up  proper  byres  in  farms  requiring  them.  My 
experience  is  that  what  the  farmer  wants  most  of  all 
is  a  little  bit  of  practical  advice  as  to  the  best  means, 
of  putting  up  the  cow-houses.  It  is  instruction  more 
than  loans  they  want,  because  almost  every  one  of  the 
young  fellows  coming  to  my  classes  can  put  up  a  cow- 
house. We  finished  one  recently.  There  is  no  question 
more  than  another  that  I  am  oftener  asked  about  than 
how  to  lay  out  a  cow-house,  and  unfortunately  I  have 
so  many  things  to  do  that  I  cannot  give  personal 
attention  to  it.  I  can  only  refer  to  the  men  whom  I 
have  already  helped  to  put  them  up.  Only  yesterday 
I  was  asked  by  two  farmers  to  give  them  advice 
regarding  the  building  of  new  cow-houses,  and  all  the 
advice  I  could  give  them  was  to  go  and  look  at  John 
Boohan's,  in  Kilmeedy. 

18396.  The  Chairman. — The  suggestion  with  regard 
to  the  loans  was  only  made  in  response  to  the  complaint 
that  certain  farmers  had  not  the  necessary  capital  to 
enable  them  to  conform  with  the  regulations  laid  do%\'n 
in  the  Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order? — Well,  I  have  no 
doubt  in  many  cases  that  does  apply,  and  I  have  doubt 
if  many  of  the  fai'mers  who  make  that  complaint  would 
put  up  the  cow-house  if  they  got  the  loan. 

18397.  That  would  be  a  question  of  administration, 
and  it  would  be  for  whatever  body  was  responsible  for 
advancing  the  money  to  see  that  it  was  applied  to 
the  purpose  for  which  the  loan  was  given? — There  are 
thousands  of  hay-barns  being  put  up,  but  the  average' 
farmer  is  generally  able  to  get  a  loan  on  reasonable 
terms.  Still,  in  my  part  of  the  country  there  are  some 
to  whom  a  cheap  loan  would  be  acceptable. 

18398.  I  quite  understand  your  statement  regarding 
the  granting  of  loans  only  in  exceptional  cases,  but- 
the  statement  has  been  made  to  us  that  if  the  provisions, 
of  the  Order  were  enforced  by  the  local  authority,, 
many  persons  selling  milk  in  a  small  way  would  be  put 
out  of  the  trade,  and  it  was  to  avoid  that  contingency 
this  suggestion  about  a  loan  was  made? — Yes,  prob- 
ably so ;  but  I  am  concerned  with  very  few  persons  who 
do  a  direct  whole  milk  trade. 

18399.  So  that  it  might  not  lie  in  the  mouth  of  the 
people  to  say,  "  Legislation  has  been  so  oppressive 
that  we  have  been  forced  to  abandon  our  industry,"' 
and  the  result  would  be,  if  they  went  out  of  the  trade,, 
to  limit  the  milk  supply? — Yes. 

18400.  But  a  man  of  capital  would  always  be 
able  to  find  sufficient  money  to  make  the  structural 
alterations? — Yes.  One  thing  the  fai'mer  does  not 
realise,  in  this  country  at  least,  is  that  the  putting 
up  of  a  good  cowshed  would  be  the  best  investment 
he  could  make.  There  are  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the 
cows  in  this  county  suffering  from  contagious  abortion. 

18401.  Mainly  owing  to  the  condition  in  which  they 
are  kept? — Exactly. 

18402.  They  have  no  means  of  isolation,  or  of 
carrying  out  a  system  that  will  render  the  rest  of  the 
herd  immune? — No. 

18403.  Does  the  custom  prevail  univerally  of  keeping 
cows  in  the  open  in  the  winter  season  when  they  are 
dry? — Yes.  If  I  were  forced  to  keep  cows  out  I  would 
let  them  wander  over  a  big  tract  of  land ;  but  what 
they  do  is  to  put  them  into  a  cow-pound  up  to  their 
knees  in  mud.  One  cow  gets  abortion,  and  the  result 
is  that  very  soon  the  cow-pound  is  a  hot-bed  (and  a  cold 
hot-bed)  of  disease  germs.  It  is  a  most  terrible  thing 
in  this  county. 

18404.  I  think  that  the  cow-pound  is  a  vile  inven- 
tion?— It  is. 

18405.  I  have  formed  that  opinion  long  ago.  I  have 
seen  cows  standing  on  a  cold  winter's  day  up  to  their 
knees  in  mire,  and  sleet  blowing  over  them? — Yes; 
but  I  am  glad  to  say  that  system  is  going  out. 
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1S406.  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it,  because  it  is  cruelty 
of  thoVorst  kind;  and  furthermore,  I  think  it  is  reall.y 
responsible  in  a  large  measure  for  many  of  the  ills  and 
complaints  that  are  such  a  serious  loss  to  the  dairy 
industry?— Yes.  I  know  a  man  in  whose  herd  no  less 
than  th'irty-four  cows  aborted  in  the  month  of  January. 

18407.  They  had  been  treated  to  the  ordinary  cnw- 
pound?— Yes."  I  was  with  him  last  night,  and  last 
November  I  said  to  him,  "Don't  put  them  out  on 
the  cou-pound.  Use  the  cow-pound  for  something 
else.  Put  the  cows  outside  on  the  land.  You  would 
not  like  to  stand  in  that  pound  without  your  trousers 
for  a  month."  He  has  taken  my  advice,  and  he  said 
that  beyond  all  question  it  was  the  cow-pound  that 
caused  the  trouble,  as  this  year  none  of  his  cows 
aborted,  and  he  has  not  lost  a  single  calf.  Farmers 
•who  use  cow-pounds  nearly  always  select  some  low- 
lying,  badly-drained  piece'  of  land  for  the  purpose, 
where  there  is  no  possible  chance  of  keeping  them  in 
tolerably  comfortable  conditions.  I  don't  know  how 
the  idea  arose,  but  it  is  a  terrible  system. 

18408.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it? — I  do  not  think 
any  of  the  students  I  have  in  my  classes  would  now 
allow  the  com  s  into  the  cow-pound. 

18409.  If  they  let  them  on  to  a  pasture  field  for  an 
hour  or  two  one  could  understand  that  would  be 
healthy?— Yes. 

18410.  But  the  system  of  the  cow-pound  is  vile? — 
Undoubtedly. 

18411.  With  regard  to  the  calf  mortality,  is  that 
improving  in  the  country? — I  don't  think  it  is. 

18412.  And  there,  again,  is  the  housing  in  the  same 
degree  responsible? — I  am  called  upon  often  to  deal 
with  white  scour,  and  it  is  like  trying  to  keep  the  tide 
back  with  a  mop  when  there  are  bad  buildings.  It  is 
no  use  disinfecting.  You  may  have  a  mud  floor,  a 
thatched  roof,  and  you  cannot  disinfect  under  such 
circumstances  as  those.  Farmers  who  use  cow-pounds 
nearly  always  select  some  low-lying,  badly-drained  piece 
of  land  for  the  purpose.  I  hold  the  theory  that  white 
scour  is  pre-natal — that  the  calves  get  the  disease  before 
they  are  born  at  all.  From  observations  regarding  this 
disease  I  formed  the  opinion  that  disinfection  before 
they  were  born  prevented  the  white  scour.  As 
ex])lained  in  the  Department  leaflets,  the  theory  is  that 
the  disease  germs  enter  through  the  naval  cord  at 
birth ;  but  in  two  cases  where  the  cows  died  I  opened 
them  and  found  the  lungs  of  the  unborn  calves  rotten 
with  the  white  scour  disease,  so  they  could  not  have 
got  the  disease  through  the  naval  cord.  The  lungs 
were  practically  putrid.  That  is  what  first  made  me 
think  that  the  disease  was  pre-natal,  and  I  think  some 
research-  work  on  that  point  ^^'ould  be  very  important. 

18413.  When  the  calves  were  born  healthy,  did  they 
make  proper  provision  for  the  housing? — The  farmers 
are  taking  a  good  deal  more  care  of  the  calves  lately. 
Talking  about  the  scarcity  of  milk,  the  fact  that  calves 
are  now  better  fed  might  have  something  to  say  to 
it.  It  is  a  common  custom  for  the  farmers  now  to 
feed  their  calves  with  new  milk  for  a  month. 

18414.  Is  that  a  recent  innovation? — Yes,  within  the 
last  three  or  four  years. 

18415.  They  used  separated  milk  from  the  start 
formerly  ?^ — Yes. 

18416.  And  thev  found  the  result  very  unsatisfactory? 
—Yes. 

18417.  With  regard  to  the  breed  of  cows  in  the 
district,  is  much  judgment  brought  to  bear  in  selecting 
those  that  are  likely  to  make  good  dairy  servants? — 
Yes. 

■  18418.  Do  tiie  farmers  buy  cows  whose  appearance 
or  conformation  would  lead  a  person  to  believe  they 
would  be  deep  milkers? — I  think  we  can  say  that  we 
have  the  finest  dairy  cows  in  the  world  in  this  county. 
There  are  bad  cows,  but  on  the  whole  the  Limerick 
dairy  cows  are  splendid  milkers.  It  is  only  lately, 
however,  that  the  farmers  are  beginning  to  keep  records 
of  the  milk.  We  have  really  some  splendid  cattle. 
One  thousand-gallon  cows  are  not  hard  to  find.  I  have 
a  record  here  of  one  of  my  students,  and  it  will  give 
you  a  good  deal  of  information  as  to  the  absolute 
necessity  of  keeping  records.  I  have  one  cow  here 
that  gave  10,680  pounds  of  milk  in  the  year,  containing 
369  pounds  of  butter  fat,  and  whose  produce  realised 
£19  Is.  5d.  at  the  creamery.  In  the  same  herd  we 
have  a  cow  that  produced  only  £7  7s.  4d.  Another 
cow  6,340  pounds  of  milk  in  the  year,  and  compared 


with  another  that  gave  forty  gallons  more;  the  first 
one  produced  £12  8s.  6d.,  'the  other  £10  17s.  6d.,, 
showing  the  absolute  necessity  of  not  only  keeping  a 
record  of  the  milk  produced,  but  also  of  the  amount  of 
butter  fat.  That  is  only  possible  through  the  latest 
scheme  of  the  Department,  which  is  taken  up  by  the 
creamery  managers,  and  composite  samples  of  the  milk 
taken  weekly.  A  man  had  a  cow  which  had  the  name 
of  being  a  tremendous  dairy  cow.  She  gave  a  large 
amount  of  milk,  and  she  only  made  £10  lis.  6d.,  due 
to  .the  fact  that  the  milk  was  of  a  poor  quality  of  butter 
fat.  I  have  another  cow  that  gave  77  pounds  of  butter 
fat  in  the  month  of  December. 

18419.  Have  you  any  experiments  to  show  the  quality 
of  the  milk  in  the  winter  months,  when  the  cows  are 
being  fed  on  the  catch -crops,  as  compared  with  the 
ordinary  cow  fed  on  pasture  in  the  same  period? — Yes; 
but  they  are  more  or  less  crude  experiments.  Two  of 
the  cows  out  of  the  four  selected  were  poor  cows,  that 
had  no  right  to  be  in  a  man's  herd  at  all.  They  -were 
yearlings  that  got  into  calf  by  a  mistake. 

18420.  They  -were  not  normal  cows  to  experiment  on? 
— No.  We  had  four  cows — two  exceptionally  good' 
ones.  All  the  four  cows  from  December  were  fed  on 
an  expensive  ration,  consisting  of  4  stone  of  roots, 
l-J  stone  of  meadow  hay,  and  3  lbs.  of  oats,  per  day., 
During  the  month  of  January  two  of  the  cows  only 
were  kept  on  the  ration  previously  mentioned,  and  the 
feed  for  the  other  two  was  changed  to — 1  stone  of  oat 
and  vetch  hay,  1  stone  of  meadow  hay,  5  stone  of  rape. 
Probably  during  the  month  of  January  all  the  cattle 
decreased  in  the  amount  of  butter  fat  produced.  Lot  1, 
fed  on  the  cotton-cake  and  oat  rations,  decreased  on 
an  average  of  12.3  lb.  butter  fat  per  cow  per  month; 
whilst  lot  2,  fed  on  the  second  or  catch-crop  ration,, 
decreased  on  an  average  of  6.1  lbs.  of  butter  fat  per 
cow  per  month.  Further,  the  cost  of  producing  one 
pound  of  butter  from  the  same  cows  in  December, 
when  fed  on  the  cotton-cake  and  oat  ration,  was  Is., 
whereas  during  January,  when  fed  on  catch-crops,  a 
pound  of  butter  fat  only  cost  7|d.  to  produce.  Of 
course,  one  experiment  of  this  nature  is  not  conclusive, 
but  it  is  very  suggestive;  the  difficulty  with  me  is  to 
get  experiments  carried  on.  Now,  you  will  understand 
it  is  no  small  thing  for  farmers  to  go  weighing  cows' 
milk,  get  samples,  and  weigh  the  food,  especially  when 
he  has  the  problem  of  his  bread  and  butter  to  contend 
with,  and  the  farmers  I  am  dealing  with  are  small 
farmers,  working  farmers,  and  it  is  only  as  a  great 
compliment  to  me  that  they  do  it  at  all.  It  seems  to 
be  a  hardship  that  they  should  not  get  some  little  grant 
for  such  work. 

18421.  You  think  the  work  is  of  such  an  educational 
character,  and  so  valuable  to  the  industry  generally, 
that  some  subsidy  should  be  given  for  the  purpose  of 
recompensing  the  farmers  for  the  increased  trouble 
they  undertake? — Y'es;  most  certainly.  A  lot  of  these 
young  men  say  to  me,  "  I  am  satisfied  with  the  result: 
is  not  that  enough  for  you?"  I  say,  "  I  want  .the 
facts  to  convince  other  people  with."  They  say,  "  Is 
not  the  fact  that  I  am  increasing  enough?"  I  sayV 
"  No.  I  have  given  you  a  lot  of  advice  which  you' 
have  been  able  to  turn  into  ready  money,  and  it  is 
up  to  you  to  provide  me  with  facts  and  figures  to  enable 
me  to  persuade  people  less  intelligent  and  progressive, 
than  yourself."  You  smile,  sir,  but  a  little  diplomacy 
is  often  of  greater  service  to  an  Instructor  than  a  lot 
of  science.  All  the  same,  were  I  a  working  farmer,  -f 
am  very  sure  that  I  would  not  undertake  experiments, 
for  the  public  good  without  financial  recompense. 

18422.  They  are  no  richer  by  working  for  the  public' 
good? — No.  The  fact  that  three  years  ago  I  got  a 
number  of  farmers  to  weigh  their  catch-crops,  and  to' 
write  a  letter  from  practical  experience,  is  the  reason 
why  we  have  got  catch-cropping  so  much  taken  up  in' 
West  Limerick.  They  recommend  these  things  to  one 
another,  talk  over  their  experiences  at  funerals,' 
marriages,  and  baptisms,  and  such  interchange  of 
views  and  "  swapping  of  yarns  "  is  more  effective  than 
printed  leaflets. 

18423.  Or  lectures?— Yes. 

18424.  And  they  exercise  great  care  in  the  class  of 
bulls  they  are  selecting? — It  is  only  now  that  they  are 
beginning  to  do  it,  because  they  have  an  opinion  that 
a  good  many  of  the  shorthorn  premium  bulls  are  not 
bulls  of  a  milking  strain.  What  they  are  going  in  for 
now  are  bulls  by  a  thoroughbred  bull  out  of  a  selectedf 
dairy  herd.  Joe  Fitzgerald,  Kilmacow,  Ballingarry^ 
one  of  my  pupils — has  several  cattle  giving  800  gallohs 
of  milk  a  year;    I  bought  him  a  thoroughbred  bull  out 
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of  a  cow  giving  1,160  gallons  a  \ear.  It.  is  only  a 
matter  of  a  few  years  before  that  man  establishes  a 
breed  of  bulls  for  himself. 

18425.  And  for  the  county?— Yes.  He  is  weedmg  out 
his  inferior  cows,  and  is  crossing  the  good  cows  with 
his  premium  bull.  , 

18426.  Do  they  regard  the  money-value  of  the  cow  s 
progeny  as  the  most  conclusive  proof  of  her  efficiency? 
—Yes;  what  they  get  at  the  creamery. 

18427.  Have  you  any  experience  of  the  way  in  which 
creameries  are 'managed?— Yes;  I  know  intimately  a 
lot  of  the  creamery  managers  in  my  district. 

18428.  Do  the  Local  Authorities  make  any  provision 
for  the  inspection  of  the  cow-houses,  so  far  as  you 
^now?  Under  the  Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order? 

18429.  Yes.— In  many  places  they  have  inspectors 
appointed. 

18430.  Have  you  seen  any  radical  changes  following 
the  appointment  of  these  officers? — In  the  way  of 
improving  the  houses? 

18431.  Yes. — There  have  been  great  changes  made, 
but  I  don't  believe  it  is  due  to  the  Order  at  all,  but 
to  the  general  increase  of  intelligence  and  industry  that 
has  taken  place. 

18432.  But  would  not  a  combination  of  circumstances 
be  likely  to  secure  a  wider  result  in  the  near  future ;  I 
mean  tlie  application  of  a  little  force,  the  spread  of 
intelligence,  and  the  desire  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
their  management  and  to  improve  their  financial 
position;  would  not  all  these  circumstances,  if  in 
operation  together,  be  likely  to  be  helpful,  one  to  the 
other?  I  don't  mean  physical  force  quite,  but  what 
I  do  mean  is  this  :  someone  going  around  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  conditions  prevail  conforming  with  the 
regulations  laid  down? — There  is  no  question  whatever 
that  very  few  of  our  dairies  do  conform  with  the 
Order,  and  I  doubt  whether  force  of  any  description 
will  ever  have  the  desired  effect. 

18433.  That  the  cowsheds  are  bad  would  not  surprise 
me  at  all? — To  my  mind,  the  people  want  practical 
instruction,  mostly  as  to  the  most  economical  plan  and 
building  material  suited  for  their  various  needs.  I 
would  undertake  to  get  two  hundred  farmers  at  once  to 
put  their  cowsheds  in  order,  if  they  had  only  someone 
to  give  them  a  little  advice  as  to  the  best  means  of 
doing  so.  If  you  went  to  the  place  of  the  young  man 
you  had  here  yesterday— Michael  Fitzgerald,  of 
Kilfinny — you  would  think  you  were  in  Denmark — all 
the  cow-houses,  water-tanks,  stables,  floors,  practically 
made  by  himself. 

18434.  He  made  quite  a  good  impression  on  the 
Commissioners  as  the  kind  of  man  that  would  take 
instruction  and  profit  by  it? — If  he  could  say  all  he 
knew  he  \^ould  make  a  better  impression.  He  used  to 
travel  to  my  winter  classes  fourteen  miles  in  all  kinds 
of  weather,'  and  never  missed  except  two  days  in  the 
■^^■hole  winter. 

18435.  .He  is  a  very  useful  member  of  society,  and 
likely  not  only  to  improve  his  own  position,  but  to 
get  others  to  follow  his  example  in  his  own  neighbour- 
hood?— Yes.  There  are  two  or  three  in  that  district. 
They  are  doing  as  much  good  as  resident  instructors. 
They  never  talk  about  anything  else  except  farming, 
and  there  is  a  friendly  rivalry  between  them. 

18436.  AVith  regard  to  catch-cropping,  do  they 
manure  for  them? — Yes,  farmyard  manure.  The  farm- 
yard manure  is  best.  Some  crops  you  can  grow  with 
artificial  manures.  I  had  a  very  nice  experiment,  where 
we  put  on  farmyard  manure  on  one  side  and  artificial 
manure  on  another  side,  and  the  artificial  manure  was 
BO  composed  as  to  have  practically  the  same  com- 
position as  the  farmyard  manure.  There  was  a 
difference  of  three  degrees  in  the  temperature  of  the 
6oil  indicated  when  the  farmyard  manure  wars  applied 
and  we  had  a  better  crop. 

18437.  Lady  Eveeahd. — You  broadcasted  the  farm- 
yard manure  on  the  field? — Yes;  and  ploughed  it  in. 
Some  of  the  crops  on  the  lighter  land  could  be  sown 
with  artificial  manure. 

18438.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  any  experience  of 
making  chaff  silage.  We  had  a  gentleman  here  yes- 
terday from  Clare  who  was  rather  an  enthusiastic 
supporter  of  that  particular  form  of  silage? — I  have 
only  a  very  limited  experience.  We  grew  lucerne  at 
home  in  England.  There  was  a  book  written  by  Mr. 
Fryc  on  it.  My  father  was  like  a  madman  for  ex- 
perimenting, often  very  much  against  the  wish  of  his 
son.    I  suppose  I  got  some  benefit  from  it.    We  did 


it  one  season,  but  we  did  not  think  it  of  much  advan- 
tage. There  was  a  lot  of  labour  in  chaffing  up  the 
lucerne  and  we  thought  it  did  not  come  out  quite  as 
nice  as  the  lucerne  that  was  put  in  whole. 

18439.  Have  you  tried  lucerne  in  this  county? — 
Yes. 

18440.  How  does  it  do? — 1  have  only  managed  in 
one  case  to  get  it  growing.  I  have  been  trying  to  get 
it  established  over  five  or  six  years  in  several  places. 
It  is  doing  splendidly  in  one  case  only.  I  tried 
several  ways  of  getting  it  into  the  land.  I  tried  in- 
oculation and  there  was  a  tremendous  increase  from 
the  part  inoculated.  Coming  on  into  the  winter  it 
was  smothered  with  weeds.  I  tried  to  put  it  down 
with  the  corn  crop,  and  that  did  not  do.  Then  I  tried 
sowing  it  with  rape,  wliich  is  a  very  clean  crop,  and  it 
kept  the  land  clean  until  the  lucerne  got  established. 
This  will  be  the  fourth  year,  and  it  is  a  useful  crop, 
and  it  seems  to  be  getting  better  every  year.  We 
cut  it  four  times  last  season  on  very  hot  limestone 
laud.    We  fed  it  green,  of  course. 

18441.  Lady  Everakd. — When  did  you  sow  it? — 
About  May,  and  then  we  cut  off  the  rape  in  July,  but 
did  not  cut  it  too  bare.  There  was  a  little  "  butt  " 
root  left  to  keep  the  land  filled  up  until  the 
lucerne  got  established,  and  then  notliing  can  kill  it 
apparently.  We  had  great  difficulty  in  Lancashire 
some  years  ago  about  the  soil,  and  the  difficulty  was 
solved  by  bringing  soil  from  Cambridgeshire. 

18442.  The  Chairman. — It  does  not  like  every 
variety  of  soil? — No;  it  prefers  lighter  soil.  The  vievir 
advanced  by  our  County  Instructor  in  Laiicashire  was 
that  the  Cambridgeshire  soil  would  have  in  it  the 
germs  that  are  necessary  for  its  growth,  and  we 
brought  cart-loads  from  Cambridgeshire,  and  thus  got 
the  lucerne  growing. 

18443.  So  if  you  got  it  well  established,  there  seems 
to  be  little  difficulty  about  keeping  it  going? — That 
is  so.    It  is  a  splendid  crop. 

18444.  Do  you  mix  rye  with  vetch? — In  some  cases. 
Generally  I  prefer  either  oats  or  wheat  with  the 
vetches.  Rye  gets  stalky.  I  think  there  is  a  great 
future  before  catch-cropping.  People  who  really  have 
facilities  for  hybridising  and  selecting  plants  could 
very  well  devote  their  attention  to  providing  other 
catch-cropping  plants.  For  instance,  rape  is  one  of 
the  quickest  things  you  could  see  growing,  but  you 
can  only  cut  it  once.  Kale  you  can  cut  several  times, 
and  I  have  hybridised  the  two,  and  I  can  get  them 
three  or  four  times  in  the  year,  but  I  have  not  much 
of  the  seeds  and  it  is  just  possible  the  hybrid  may  re- 
vert, because  the  facilities  I  have  are  very  crude. 
When  I  was  quite  a  boy  we  used  to  groM"  a  kind  of  rye 
called  "  St.  John's  rye."  We  would  sow  it  in  winter 
and  cut  it  in  April,  and  it  would  grow  into  a  green 
crojj  afterwards.  I  tried  for  specimens  in  Great  Bri- 
tain these  last  three  years,  but  I  could  not  get  a  bit 
of  it. 

18445.  Is  it  grown  in  any  English  district? — It  has 
been  more  or  less  allowed  to  die  out.  I  met  it  first 
of  all  in  Essex.  I  wrote  to  some  of  the  leading  seeds- 
men for  it,  and  it  was  impossible  to  get  it. 

18446.  Mr.  Campbell. — Did  you  ever  discuss  this 
matter  with  Mr.  Hunter?— No. 

I  think  you  should  do  so. 

18447.  The  Chairman. — Are  tlie  farmers  careful  in 
the  selection  of  the  seed  for  ordinary  cropping? — 
No. 

18448.  Do  thej'  devote  attention  to  a  change  of  seed 
in  new  varieties? — As  regards  getting  new  varieties, 
they  are  certainly  doing  that.  There  are  several 
varieties  of  oats  that  are  now  grown  universally  in 
this  county,  and  which  were  only  introduced  a  few 
years  ago.  Over  a  large  part  of  this  county  there  is 
one  variety  of  oats  which  is  very  strong,  stands  up 
well,  and  the  farmers  are  very  pleased  with  it;  it  is 
known  as  "  Storm  King." 

18449.  Lady  Everard.— Is  it  supposed  to  have  a 
tliick  husk? — Yes;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  better 
to  have  a  crop  of  500-stone  standing  up  than  a  350- 
stone  crop  with  a  thin  husk,  lying  down  at  liarvest 
time. 

18450.  Have  you  tried  French  wlieat? — No. 

18451.  Does  the  County  Committee  give  seeds  for 
the  purpose  of  experimenting? — There  is  a  very  great 
difficulty  in  getting  farmers  to  undertake  experiments. 
The  value  of  the  amount  of  seeds  and  maiuire  given 
is  not  one-fifth  sufiScient  to  compensate  him  for  the 
trouble  in  weighing  the  crops  afterwards  and  it  is 
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practically  as  a  compliment  to  me  that  farmers  will 
undertake  the  experiment  at  all,  and  nearly  in  all 
cases  it  is  done  by  my  winter  class  students.  It  is 
more  so  in  this  coimty,  I  think,  than  in  any  county, 
because  of  the  lack  of  facilities  in  getting  the  work 
done.  You  may  have  seven  different  varieties  of 
oats.  The  plots  are  small.  They  don't  all  ripen  at 
the  same  time.  They  must  be  kept  separately.  They 
must  be  thrashed  separately  (and  the  thrashing  here 
is  done  with  a  flail  or  two-liorse  gear),  and  then  weigh 
separately.  The  great  difficulty  of  all  is  in  getting 
the  farmers  to  weigh  the  crops. 

18452.  The  CHAinMAX.— That  is  a  live  difficulty?— 
Yes.  A  spring  balance  is  all  the  facility  you  have  for 
weighing,  because  there  are  not  three  weigh-bridges 
in  the  whole  of  West  Limerick. 

18458.  Do  you  find  the  cottagers  coming  to  you  for 
instruction?— We  have  a  Horticultural  Instructor, 
who  deals  with  the  cottagers. 

18454.  If  they  would  adopt  catch-cropping,  it  would 
be  of  great  use  to  them? — That  brings  forward  a  very 
interesting  thing  regarding  a  labouring  man  in  Mount- 
coUins.  He  has  his  whole  acre  plot  under  catch- 
crops  and  fodder  crops.  He  is  growing  feeding  the 
whole  year  through,  on  which  he  keeps  a  cow,  and 
produced  last  year  £19  15s.  Gd.  from  the  sale  of  her 
milk. 

18455.  Mr.  Campbell. — On  the  one  acre  of  land? — 
Yea. 

18456.  Mr.  O'Brien.— And  the  roadside? — No; 
there's  no  roadside  on  Mountcollins  worth  while.  He 
has  the  whole  plot  under  fodder  crops  and  catch-crops, 
and  five  years  ago  the  place  was  not  land  at  all.  It 
was  water.  If  you  were  letting  it  you  would  let  it 
by  the  gallon  and  not  by  the  acre.  Of  course,  Mount- 
collins is  an  exceptional  district.  It  is  the  only 
congested  district  in  the  county  and  it  is  the  most 
progressive. 

18457.  Wherever  the  people  are  poor  and  the  land 
poor  they  are  most  anxious  to  improve? — Yes.  The 
richness  of  the  brains  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  rich- 
ness of  the  land. 

18458.  Lady  Everaud. — Have  you  ever  tried  red 
clover? — Yes.  It  is  really  too  late  to  be  of  much  use 
as  a  catch-crop. 

18459.  The  Chairman. — It  would  be  a  good  crop  for 
silage? — I  don't  know  that  even,  I  can't  say  anything 
very  definite  on  it  as  I  have  only  tried  it  in  one  or 
two  isolated  cases. 

Lady  Everaud. — Wo  found  it  a  most  successful 
crop. 

18460.  The  Chairman. — What  would  be  the  weight 
of  a  good  meadow  when  cut  at  the  proper  season  for 
silage? — An  average  meadow? 

18461.  I  mean  the  one  that  would  be  manured  and 
cut  and  kept  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation? — About 
twenty  tons  of  green  stuff — that  is,  of  course,  to  the 
Irish  acre. 

18462.  I  think  Mr.  de  Burgh  spoke  of  something  up 
to  twenty-four  tons  on  his  land  where  he  had  manured 
it  very  highly? — Yes;  he  could  sell  his  land  for  arti- 
ficial manure  in  West  Limerick.  There  is  always  one 
factor  in  the  experiments  carried  on  by  Mr.  de  Burgh, 
and  that  is  Mr.  de  Burgh  himself.  He  would  make 
money  if  he  Mas  picking  up  manure  after  a  steam 
engine;  for  failure  is  certainly  a  step  forward  to  suc- 
cess with  him.  He  is  full  of  work.  On  such  land  as 
he  has — very  rich,  good  grass  land — it  is  difficult  to 
till,  but  if  he  put  the  same  money  into  tillage,  espe- 
cially catch -cropping  tillage,  he  would  be  a  millionaire 
now.  He  goes  on  the  Elliot  principle  of  letting  the 
land  out  of  grass.  In  the  first  instance,  the  seed  will 
cost  you  £4  a  statute  acre.  I  was  foolish  enough  to 
do  it  and  lost  money. 

18463.  Lady  Everard. — Do  you  find  the  farmers 
buy  their  seed  under  a  guarantee? — They  don't  exer- 
cise half  sufficient  care  in  buying  their  seed.  There 
is  no  use  talking  of  purity  and  germination  to  them, 
because  you  are  talking  a  foreign  language.  I  gave  a 
farmer  seed  with  good  germination  for  one  plot,  and 
told  him  to  put  down  his  own  seed  on  another  plot; 
and  there  was  a  difference  of  sixteen  tons  to  the  acre 
between  the  two  plots.  Another  farmer  got  common 
seed,  as  he  called  it  (I  was  in  the  shop  when  he 
bought  it),  and  he  got  some  more  seed  in  a  sealed  box 
with  a  guarantee,  and  there  was  19t}  tons  difference  in 
the  yield  in  the  acre  between  the  two  classes  of  seed, 


while  the  difference  in  price  was  only  2d.  in  the  lb. 
For  the  sake  of  2d.  in  the  lb.  there  was  a  loss  of 
19^  tons  to  the  acre  in  the  yield.  In  nearly  every 
shop  the  merchants  do  sell  some  good  seed,  but  they 
tell  me  that  for  every  pound  of  seed  of  germinating 
capacity  the  farmers  will  buy  a  great  many  pounds 
of  the  cheaper  seed. 

18464.  Do  you  find  dift'erent  seeds  have  a  better 
result? — Yes.  I  gave  a  farmer  seed  from  three  dif- 
ferent firms.  The  seed  from  one  firm  gave  a  yield  Of 
56  tons  6  cvvts. ;  another  gave  44  tons  8  cwts.,  and 
another  21  tons  14  cwts. ;  so  that  there  was  a 
tremendous  difference  in  the  yield  per  acre. 

18465.  The  Chairman. — These  are  statute  acres?— 
Irish. 

18466.  Mr.  O'Brien.— Don't  you  find  that  the  far- 
mer being  accustomed  to  get  seed  of  low  germination 
always  sows  far  too  thickly? — They  sow  more  seed 
tlian  is  necessary. 

18467.  Mr.  Campbell. — What  seed  is  this  that  you 
spoke  of  as  being  in  sealed  boxes? — Manj'  firms  sell 
it  in  sealed  boxes. 

18468.  What  are  their  names? — Dickson's,  and 
Carters',  and  others. 

18469.  Is  the  seed  guaranteed? — In  some  cases. 

18470.  Is  it  reliable?— Yes.  That  is  a  thing  that  is 
coming  more  into  practice — the  wholesale  merchant 
selling  seed  in  sealed  boxes. 

18471.  Would  you  advise  that  the  farmer  should 
buy  only  seed  that  was  in  sealed  boxes? — Yes;  with 
a  guarantee. 

18472.  I  mean  tliat? — Yes.  Under  present  con- 
ditions the  good  seed  is  put  into  the  sealed  box,  and  if 
I  am  talking  to  a  farmer  who  does  not  understand 
what  I  mean  by  the  germinating  capacity  of  the  seed 
I  say,  "  Get  the  seed  that  is  in  the  sealed  box." 

18473.  Can  you  see  any  way  of  working  up  a  system 
by  which  all  the  seed  in  Ireland  could  be  sold  in  that 
way? — I  don't  think  any  man  should  be  allowed  to 
sell  any  seeds  unless  he  gave  a  guarantee,  just  as  he 
has  to  do  with  manm-e. 

18474.  Seed  is  a  living  thing,  manure  is  an  inert 
thing.  The  seed  might  die  between  the  time  it  was 
tested  and  the  time  it  was  sold? — Yes;  you  can  be 
pretty  sure  it  will  die  if  it  is  in  the  merchant's  hand  a 
couple  of  years  before  ho  sells  it,  but  it  could  be  re- 
tested  and  a  margin  allowed;  else  why  do  some  firms 
already  give  a  guarantee. 

18475.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Have  you  made  any  experi- 
ments in  taking  samples  of  seed? — I  have. 

18476.  Do  you  find  that  the  germinating  power  of 
the  seed  is  in  many  cases  very  low? — In  some  cases 
it  was  extremely  low ;  in  some  cases  it  was  absolutely 
worthless;  and  in  others  very  good. 

18477.  Quite  haphazard? — Yes.  As  a  general  rule 
in  most  of  the  shops  you  can  get  good  seed  and  bad 
seed.  They  know  it  to  be  bad  and  they  sell  it  to  the 
farmer  because  he  will  have  the  cheap  seed. 

18478.  Have  you  noticed  any  difference  since  you 
came  to  the  county  as  a  result  of  your  advocating  the 
good  seed  and  making  the  farmers  imderstand  about 
the  germinating  quality  of  the  seed ;  do  you  think  that 
this  has  levelled  up  tlie  quality  of  the  seed  in  the 
shops  in  the  small  towns? — Yes.  There  is  the  greatest 
difference  in  the  seeds  tested  four  years  ago  and  those 
of  the  past  season.  It  is  harder  now  to  get  bad  seed 
than  it  was  four  years  ago. 

18479.  Mr.  O'Brien. — I  have  got  good  seed  in  New- 
castle West  for  the  last  jear  or  two? — Yes. 

18480.  But  four  or  five  years  ago  I  could  not  get  it 
there.  You  remembc  •  some  experiments  we  made 
there? — Yes.  Fourteen  tons  in  tlie  acre  difference. 
Any  farmer  that  is  insistent  enough  has  no  difficulty 
in  getting  good  seed  anywhere  he  would  like  to  go. 
It  is  quite  possible  in  small  towns  to  get  good  seed 
now,  although,  at  the  same  time,  I  don't  believe  there 
are  two  per  cent,  of  the  farmers  who  go  into  the 
shops  who  bother  about  anything  except  that  it  is 
seed  and  looks  like  what  they  want. 

18481.  Professor  Metiam. — As  regards  abortion,  I 
think  you  said  that  last  January  no  fewer  than  thirty 
cows  aborted  on  a  particular  farm? — Yes. 

18482.  This  year  there  was  no  abortion  on  that 
farm? — No. 

18483.  How  did  the  owner  treat  these  cows — that  is, 
those  that  aborted  last  year? — They  were  left  out  for 
about  three  months  on  the  cow-pounds,  where  there 
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would  be  about  two  feet  of  mud  and  dirt,  and  this 
year  he  put  them  into  the  house,  except  that  he  let 
them  out  a  couple  of  hours  in  the  day  to  roam  over 

■  twenty  acres  of  land.  They  are  in  the  whole  winter 
.  now. 

18484.  And  there  is  no  chance  of  their  infecting 
each  other? — He  let  them  out  during  the  daytime  for 
an  hour  or  two. 

18485.  If  there  was  no  case  of  contagious  abortion 
there  would  be  no  chance  of  infection  ?— No. 

18486.  And,  consequently,  when  the  cows  have 
cleansed  themselves,  the  abortion  disaj)peared  in  the 
sense  of  purging  themselves,  and  thev  remain  un- 
affected?—Yes. 

18487.  You  told  us  that  there  are  twenty-five  per 
cent,  of  cows  in  the  County'  Limerick  infected  with 
contagious  abortion? — Yes. 

18488..  Are  the  cows  that  are  mainly  affected  cows 
that  remain  on  the  farm  from  year  to  year,  or  new 
cows  that  are  brought  in? — Generally  the  cows  that 
have  been  on  the  farm  for  two  or  three  years.  They 
never  buy  an  old  cow  here. 

18489.  They  only  buy  a  young  cow? — Yes. 

18490.  A  young  cow,  when  she  comes  in,  might  be 
affected   with   contagious   abortion? — Yes;    but  they 

.  are  less  seldom  affected  than  old  cows. 

18491.  And  may  bring  disease  on  the  farm? — Yes. 

,  18492.  Do  you  think  that  the  farmers  throughout 
the  county  generally  are  alive  to  the  feriousness  of 
this  infection? — I  don't  think  they  are. 

18493.  You  don't  think  they  take  any  precautions 
against  its  spread? — No;  because  if  they  have  a  cow 
with  abortion,  they  consider  the  right  thing  to  do  is  to 
■take  her  to  every  bull  in  the  country  and  try  their 
luck. 

18494.  You  think  that  possibly  the  bull  is  the  means 
of  spreading  the  disease? — Most  certamly. 

18495.  Now,  as  regards  this  ^\-hite  scour,  you  told  us 

■  that  it  is  as  prevalent  as  ever  it  was? — I  think  it  is. 

18496.  And  I  conclude,  at  any  rate,  that  you  be- 
lieve that  the  infection  hangs  about  a  house  owing  to 
the  condition  of  the  floors  and  walls  and  the  general 
surroundings  ? — Yes. 

18497.  And  that  when  the  floors  are  concreted  and  ' 
clean,  and  the  surroundings  satisfactory,  that  is  one 
way  in  which  you  may  get  rid  of  it? — Yes;  in  con- 
junction, with  internal  disinfection  prior  to  calving. 

18498.  That  is  to  say,  with  the  ordinary  precautions 
of  cleanliness  and  impervious  floors  and  walls,  it  is 
possible  to  get  rid  of  this  white  scour? — That,  along 

'  with  disinfection  of  the  cows,  will. 

18499.  You  arrived  at  the  ecnclusion  tliat  white 
scour  is  probably  a  pre-natal  affection? — Yes. 

18500.  You  might  tell  the  Commission  a  little  more 
fully  as  to  why  you  arrived  at  that  conclusion? — What 
information  I  can  give  on  this  disease  is  only  the  re- 
sult of  amateurish  observations.  I  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  the  disease  was  pre-natal  when  I 
opened  some  cows  that  died,  toolv  out  the  calves,  and 
found  that  they  had  the  characteristic  I'lack  lungs  of 
the  animal  affected  by  white  scour. 

18501.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  condition  of  the 
lungs  of  an  animal  born  dead,  or  the  lungs  of  an 
animal  that  has  never  breathed  in  ilic  ordinary 
fashion? — I  am  not  very  familiar,  but  I  have  an  idea 
that  the  lungs  should  not  bo  black  and  votten. 

18502.  They  are  always  solid  and  black-red.  One 
can  only  say  in  general  terms  that  the  lung  of  an 
animal  which  was  born  dead,  or  which  never  breathed, 
is  a^  different  lung  from  the  animal  that  breathed.  I 
don't  think  you  will  find  the  lesions  of  white  scour 
in  the  lungs? — Is  it  not  one  of  the  symptoms  of  the 
disease  that  they  have  it  in  tlie  lungs'? 

18503.  No.  So  that  the  fact  in  a  calf  of  the 
lungs  being  black  and,  more  or  less,  putrid,  is  no  in- 
dication of  the  disease  of  white  scour.  I  don't  see 
any  connection  between  the  condition  of  the  lungs 
you  have  spoken  of  and  white  scour.  I  don't  think 
you  have  made  a  point  that  would  justify  you  in  con- 
cluding that  these  calves  were  affected  with  white 
scour? — Yes. 

Mr.  O'Brien. — Mr.  Wibberley  also  saw  in  my  farm 
many  cattle  that  died  between  tw(.)  and  three"  hours 
after  birth,  and  one  man  from  the  Veterinary  Depart- 
ment said  it  was  a  form  of  white  scour  where  they 
had  black  lungs. 


18504.  Prof.  Mettam.— As  regards  the  inspection  of 
dairies  and  cowsheds  generally,  don't  you  think  it 
would  be  more  efficient  if  the  inspection  w-as  made  by 
an  Inspector  from  a  central  Authority  rather  than  by 
an  Inspector  appointed  by  the  Local  Authority? — In 
a  case  like  that  it  is  hard  to  give  an  answer. 

18505.  I  would  suggest  that  it  is  possible  the  local 
Inspector  might  be  influenced  locally? — Exactly. 

18506.  Whereas  the  Inspector  appointed  by  the  cen- 
tral Authority  would  be  free  from  local  influences  and 
would  be  more  likely  to  see  that  the  regulations  wer.e 
carried  out? — There  is  a  good  deal  in  that  statement, 
and  on  the  other  hand  a  local  man  who  knew  the 
people  could  often  get  them  to  do  things  a  stranger 
couldn't. 

18507.  Another  point  is  that  if  we  had  inspection 
by  an  Inspector  from  a  central  Authority,  you  would 
have  more  uniformity  in  the  administration  ?-^Yes.  . 

18508.  So  that  tiie  inspection  in  one  Union  would 
be  the  same  as  in  the  adjoining  Union? — Yes. 

18509.  Whereas  under  local  inspectors  there  may  be 
different  forms  of  inspection  in  different  districts?^ 
Yes. 

18510.  Going  up  and  down  the  country  as  you  do, 
and  looking  at  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  agri- 
culturist, what  conclusion  have  you  come  to  with  re- 
gard to  the  amount  of  tuberculosis  in  cattle;  do  you 
think  it  is  prevalent  or  comparatively  rare? — Of  that 
I  have  not  much  opportunity  of  knowing.  The  only 
chance  I  might  have  of  knowing  anything  about  it 
would  be  to  see  the  cattle  killed,  or  see  whether  the 
disease  comes  into  the  udder. 

18511.  That  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  diagnose? — 
Yes. 

18512.  But  with  regard  to  the  number  of  "  piners," 
do  you  know  if  there  is  an  undue  proportion  of  them? 
— No :  there  is  not. 

18513.  Compared  with  other  counties  or  countries 
where  you  have  seen  the  cattle? — Yes. 

18514.  Do  you  think  there  are  as  many  piners  here 
as  in  your  English  county? — No;  I  would  not  say  half 
as  many. 

18515.  So,  so  far  as  your  observations  have  gone, 
tuberculosis  is  not  very  prevalent? — No, 

18516.  Mr.  Wilson. — It  is  not  looked  upon  as  a 
serious  cause  of  loss  by  the  tarmer? — No.  There 
might  be  some  tuberculosis  amongst  the  cattle,  but 
wasters  are  not  prevalent.  The  loss  from  tuberculosis 
is  nothing  compared  with  the  loss  from  white  scour 
or  contagious  abortion.  I  would  say  it  would  not  be 
one-tenth. 

18517.  Prof.  Mettam. — Have  you  -heard  any  serious 
complaints  as  regards  the  difficulty  on  the  part  of  cer- 
tain members  of  the  community  in  obtaining  milk? — - 
I  don't  think  so. 

18518.  Do  you  think  that  any  person  having  money 
to  buy  the  milk  can  get  it? — Yes.  There  may  be  cer- 
tain parts  where  farmers  have  not  milk  to  supply  the 
labourers  or  other  people  who  go  with  the  money,  but, 
speaking  of  West  Limerick  generally,  I  don't  know 
of  any  place  where  a  man  paying  2d.  a  quart  won't  get 
it.  Again,  a  lot  of  labourers  supply  milk  to  the  otea- 
meries.  Glenwilliam  creamery  is  supplied  by  eight 
labourers.  The  point  is  this,  that  very  often  when 
the  labourers  want  the  milk  they  won't  take  the  money 
and  won't  undertake  to  take  a  regular  supply.  I  don't 
think  the  people  really  understand  what  the  value  of 
milk  is.  For  three  years  I  was  more  dead  than  alive 
with  indigestion,  and  I  lived  on  milk.  Wherever  I  go 
through  the  country,  the  first  thing  I  ask  for  at  every 
house  I  visit  is  a  glass  of  warm  milk.  I  have  never 
yet  met  a  house  that  I  would  not  get  a  glass  of  milk 
in  winter  or  summer.  Perhaps  that  is  one  reason  for 
the  scarcity  of  the  milk — that  I  drink  so  much  of  it. 

18519.  The  Chairman. — Can  you  tell  us  from  your 
experience  if  the  children  get  a  fair  share  of  milk? — I 
am  sure  they  don't.  My  work  is  more  or  less  in  the 
West.  I  know  many  parts  of  East  Limerick  where 
there  is  a  scarcity  of  milk  and  where  farmers  have  no 
milk. 

18520.  What  is  the  explanation  of  that? — There  are 
a  lot  of  reasons.  They  don't  go  in  for  winter  dairy^- 
ing.    That  is  the  principal  one. 

18521.  For  four  or  five  months  there  might  be  a 
deficiency  in  the  supply? — I  would  say  for  about  two 
months,  during  January  and  February.  They  are  the 
chief  months  when  milk  is  scarce. 

18522.  In  some  districts  there  is  a  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing milk? — Yes;  in  certain  districts. 
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18fl'23.  Havo  tou  thought  how  that  might  be 
remedied,  over  and  nbovc  your  method  of  eateh-crop- 
ping?— In  what  way? 

18524.  So  tliat  tliose  who  find  a  difficulty  in  getting 
milk  may  be  supplied.  It  has  been  brought  home  to 
us  that  labourers  and  others  have  a  difficulty  in  getting 
milk.  How  is  the  labourer  to  get  his  milk?— If  the 
farmer  has  milk  and  has  it  to  sell,  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  he  would  not  take  8d.  a  gallon  from  the 
labourers  Vather  tlian  7d.  a  gallon  from  the  creamery. 

18525.  Will  he  always  supply  the  labourer? — I  don't 
know  any  farmer  who  would  not  supply  labourers  at 
8d.  a  gallon  if  the  labourer  came  regularly  and  brought 
the  money,  as  I  said  before,  when  they  came  for  the 
milk. 

18526.  You  think  there  would  be  no  difficulty  if 
there  was  organisation  of  the  demand? — Yes;  that 
is  the  whole  thing.  It  necessaiy,  some  supervision 
might  be  exercised  ovei-  a  certain  number  of  cows  in 
the  district  providing  the  milk,  and  the  labourer  going 
for  it  and  paying  a  certain  figine,  and,  as  you  say, 
organise  the  demand,  and  organising  the  demand  is 
the  chief  thing.  The  laboui-ing  classes  don't  realise 
the  value  of  milk  for  their  children.  I  know  that  well. 
I  am  connected  witli  a  bi-anch  of  the  Women's  Na- 
tional Health  Association,  and  I  made  it  my  business 
to  make  a  lot  of  i)iquiries  on  this  point.  The  labour- 
ing classes  don't  understand  what  a  splendid  food 
milk  is. 

18527.  Mr.  Wilson. — In  fact,  to  emphasise  the  re- 
mark you  have  just  made,  if  any  workiugman  were 
given  3d.  or  4d.  and  asked  to  buy  The  cheapest  food 
on  the  market,  he  would  not  think  of  milk? — No. 

18528.  They  must  be  taught  that  milk  is  not  only 
the  cheapest  food,  but  that  it  is  the  best  food? — Yes. 

18529.  When  o)ie  hears  talk  of  people  not  being  able 
to  buy  milk  because  they  are  too  poor,  one  has  got  to 
remember  that  the  tilings  that  they  do  buy  have  much 
less  food-value  in  them? — Yes;  and  one  has  got  to 
remember  that  it  is  rather  a  difficult  thing  to  be  talk- 
ing about,  because  there  is  a  good  deal  of  friction  be- 
tween the  farmer  and  the  labourer  over  this  matter. 
However,  to  put  my  views  in  a  nutshell,  in  the  whole 
of  my  district,  Mhicli  consists  of  the  Parliamentary 
■division  of  West  Limerick,  I  do  not  think  there  is  a 
farmer  who  would  not  imdertake  to  supply  milk  to 
labourers  at  8d.  pei'  gallon,  winter  and  summer, 
providing  that  the  labourers  would  bind  themselves  to 
take  a  regular  supply  of  milk  and  pay  regularly  for  it. 
I  would  even  say  that  many  farmers  would  willingly 
arrange  to  have  new-calved  cows  in  winter  in  order 
to  sell  milk  at  such  a  figure.  Then  again,  most 
labourers  have  a  cottage  plot  and  keep  a  goat  or  a 
cow,  and  when  I  see  a  labourer,  like  the  man  men- 
tioned in  Mount  Collins,  who,  by  adopting  the  catch- 
<3ropping  system,  has  been  able  to  keep  a  cow  the 
year  round  on  his  plot,  scarcely  ever  miss  a  day's 
work  with  his  employers  and  I  believe  borrow  the 
money  to  buy  the  cow  with,  I  cannot  help  thinking 
-that  other  labourers  could  well  follow  the  example, 
especially  when  I  remember  that  many  of  the 
labourers  have  practically  none  of  their  plots  tilled. 

18530.  The  Chaikman. — Some  of  the  labourers  are 
not  making  an  effort  to  help  themselves? — We  have  a 
scheme  by  which  we  give  prizes  to  labourers  for  the 
best-kept  cottage  and  garden.  Y'ou  go  to  the  man  that 
:got  the  prize  and  you  won't  find  him  so  short  of 
milk.  The  County  Committee  are,  I  believe,  going 
to  give,  instead  of  money  prizes,  half  the  value  of  a 
Kerry  cow  for  the  labourers.  I  know  myself  that 
there  are  many  prize-winners  vrhose  cottages  and  gar- 
<dens  are  models  of  neatness  and  industry,  and  you 
don't  find  them  short  of  milk,  or  money,  or  work. 

18531.  Prof.  Mettam. — Do  thoy  keep  a  cow? — Y'cs; 
they  do. 

18532.  Mr.  Wilson.— We  would  like  to  know  more 
-about  the  man  who  made  the  i'19  out  of  his  cow.  Has 
he  a  family? — Yes;  three  or  four  children,  I  believe. 

18533.  That  cow  must  surely  have  been  an  extra- 
■ordinarily  good  cow? — Yes. 

18534.  Did  he  send  all  the  milk  to  the  creamerv 
and  leave  none  for  the  family? — I  can't  say  that  in 
his  particular  case,  but  I  know  of  a  similar  case  when 
the  labourer  sent  all  his  milk  to  the  creamery,  and  fed 
his  children  on  tea  coloured  with  the  separated  milk 
and  white  bread.  He  had  three  or  tour  children  and 
they  were  always  ailing.  "  They  do  good  enough," 
the  labourer  told  me  when  I  recommended  him  to 
keep  milk  for  the  children;  "I  want  the  money  for 


the  milk."  I  asked  him  where  the  economy  was  when 
he  had  to  buy  medicine  for  his  children,  miss  his  work 
caring  them,  and  the  children  also  missing  school  and 
education.  "  He  didn't  think  there  was  much  virtue 
in  milk,"  he  said.  I  asked  him  to  look  at  me  and 
toll  me  did  he  think  me  healthy.  He  expressed  doubt 
as  to  whether  he  could  "kill  me  with  a  hatchet."  I 
then  told  him  that  I  practically  lived  on  milk  and 
that  my  own  children,  all  as  healthy  as  a  trout,  did 
the  same.  I  think  I  convinced  him  at  least  of  the 
value  of  milk,  and  why  I  recount  the  whole  of  this  is 
that  I  wish  particularly  to  emphasise  that  iu  my 
opinion  the  reason  people,  especially  labourers,  do  not 
use  more  milk  is  that  they  do  not  realise  that  it  is 
the  cheapest  and  best  food  in  existence. 

18535.  Consequently,  the  scheme  of  giving  a  Kerry 
cow  to  the  labourer  is  one  which,  under  the  present 
conditions,  might  leave  matters  wo"se  than  before? — 
Exactly.  The  success  will  depend  more  on  the  la- 
liourer  than  the  cow. 

18536.  Can  you  help  us  to  form  any  conclusion  as 
regards  the  serious  charge  made  in  a  letter  to  the 
newspapers  by  Lord  Ashtown,  that  he  had  ceased  to 
liuy  breeding  stock  in  the  creamery  districts? — For 
«'lifit  reason? 

18537.  He  did  not  specify  the  reason? — Perhaps  he 
might  be  suggesting  that  the  calves  M'ere  injured  by 
being  fed    with  skim  milk. 

18538.  Would  he  be  justified  in  saying  that? — Y^es; 
if  you  feed  the  calves  without  fat. 

18539.  Has  there  been  a  deterioration  in  the  stock 
in  consequence  of  being  fed  on  skim  milk ;  is  the  stock 
any  worse  than  it  was  before  the  creameries  started? — 
I  was  not  here  prior  to  the  creamery  system.  The 
farmers  who  feed  calves  on  skim  milk  alone  are  very 
foolish. 

18540.  Are  there  many  who  do  that? — No;  except 
in  some  districts  where  they  do  most  things  wrong. 
I  raised  calves  on  codliver  oil  and  they  brought 
±'16  Is.  lOd.  at  a  year  and  five  months  old. 

18541.  So  far  as  you  see,  there  is  nothing  whatever 
in  the  creamery  system,  as  it  is  employed  intelligently, 
to  injure  the  store  stock  of  the  country? — Not  at  all. 

18542.  With  regard  to  the  milk  record,  do  j'ou  find 
that  it  altered  the  fai'iiier's  view  as  to  which  cow  was 
most  profitable ;  that  he  found  that  the  good-looking 
cow  was  not  as  good  a  milker  as  the  one  that  he  did 
not  think  so  much  aboutr? — I  know  that  the  cow  that 
he  thought  was  good  did  not  milk  so  well,  and  that 
many  of  the  cows  were  found  to  be  pensioners  on  the 
farm. 

18543.  These  very  men  who  kept  the  records  were 
tliemselves  surprised  when  they  found  the  result? — 
Yes.    They  are  getting  rid  of  the  unprofitable  animals. 

18544.  You  are  of  opinion  that  without  a  system  of 
milk  records,  the  grading  up  of  the  dairy  herds  is  not 
possible  ? — Y'es. 

18545.  And  that  with  the  records,  everything  is 
possible  for  the  dairy  trade  of  the  country? — Yes. 

18546.  Mr.  Campbell. — Just  tell  us  a  little  more 
about  the  renovation  of  the  cowhouses.  Y^ou  said 
that  there  was  a  very  large  number  of  farmers  who 
were  quite  willing  to  improve  their  cowhouses  it  they 
got  instruction? — Yes. 

18547.  To  what  instruction  do  you  refer  precisely? 
— It  is  simple,  but  it  is  important.  The  farmer  does 
not  understand  a  plan,  but  if  you  draw  it  out  in  chalk 
on  his  barn-door  and  explain  to  him  how  to  lay  it  out, 
lie  will  understand  it.  Walls  in  this  county  have 
chiefly  to  be  put  up  with  gravel  and  cement;  and 
again,  the  farmer  needs  advice  as  to  the  right  propor- 
tion of  each  to  use,  according  to  the  various  textures 
of  the  gravel.  Then  again,  the  right  length  and  the 
right  fall  to  give  the  cow-stand  is  uiiportant.  Often  I 
find  them  made  too  short,  which  means  the  cow  must 
always  stand  with  her  hind  legs  in  the  group,  or  chan- 
nel; or  made  too  long,  when  she  soils  the  place  she 
lies  on,  and  thus  soils  herself.  Again,  I  have  seeu 
the  floor  of  the  stand  finished  with  neat  cement,  so 
that  it  is  like  a  skating  rink;  whereas  by  running  the 
wheel  of  a  mowing  machine  over  the  newly  finished 
surface,  a  good  grip  is  obtained — a  simple  matter,  un- 
doubtedly, but  very  necessary.  In  a  word,  my  point 
is  :  we  have  schemes  of  manual  instruction  in  exist- 
ence and  I  think  the  kind  of  knowledge  referred  to 
would  be  of  greater  utility  to  a  farmer  than  a  know- 
ledge of  how  to  make  an  inlaid  chess  table  or  a  china 
cabinet,  perhaps. 
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18548.  Don't  you  think  in  this  county,  with  a  fine 
climato,  a  much  simpler  wall  would  do  than  concrete? 
— Do  you  mean  a  cheaper  wall? 

18549.  Yes — a  corrugated  iron  wall? — Yes,  I  have 
no  doubt  it  would;  but  would  it  last? 

18550.  You  have  experience  of  a  colder  climate  and 
solid  roofs,  but  in  this  country  would  not  something 
simpler  do? — I  have  no  doubt  about  it  that  we  do  not 
need  foot-thick  walls,  such  as  is  customary  in  England 
and  Scotland. 

18551.  Have  you  ever  studied  Mr.  John  Spear's  ex- 
periment rogarding  the  temperature  of  byres?— Yes. 

18552.  That  indicates  that  they  don't  require  a  high 
temijerature  ? — Exactly. 

18553.  I  would  like  to  know  from  you  whether  you 
could  not  devise  some  simpler  and  easier  method  of 
constructing  a  cow-byre? — I  have  not  enough  know- 
ledge of  corrugated  iron  to  know  whether  it  would  be 
cheaper  than  cement.  What  we  do  is  to  have  a 
cement  wall  and  corrugated  iion  roof.  We  line  this 
in  timber  and  have  little  laths  across  the  timber, 
and  we  put  in  some  rye-straw  between  the  laths  and 
the  iron,  which  keeps  the  place  cool  in  summer  and 
warm  in  winter,  but  I  don't  know  about  putting  up 
the  sides  or  walls  in  corrugated  iron. 

18554.  Suppose  you  had  concrete  below  and  boards 
above  that? — Well,  I  don't  know. 

18555.  At  what  cost  can  you  put  up  a  byre  per  com'; 
a  really  good  one? — It  would  be  very  liard  to  estimate 
the  cost,  because  we  do  not  include  the  cost  of  labour, 
but  really  they  are  not  costly.  Mr.  John  Boohan, 
D.C.,  Kilmeedy,  one  of  my  pupils,  has  just  finished  a 
beautiful  cow-house  to  stand  thirty  cows,  and  the  iron, 
smith's  work,  and  other  material  cost  £Q2. 

1855G.  The  Chaihman. — I  doubt  very  much  if  there 
would  be  economv  in  using  the  corrugated  iron? — 
Yes. 

18557.  Mr.  Campbell. — Did  vou  ever  trv  a  felt  roof? 
—No. 

18558.  Do  you  know  the  felt  roof  that  is  used  in 
the  North  of  Ireland? — Yes. 

18559.  You  never  tried  it? — No. 

18560.  The  ordinary  house  is  a  very  expensive 
house? — Up  here  in  this  country  I  don't  think  it  in- 
volves much  expense.  Most  men  can  get  gravel  handy 
in  this  county,  and  when  a  man  has  his  own  labour, 
lie  does  not  find  it  very  expensive. 

18561.  Would  you  recommend  your  County  Com- 
mittee to  give  instruction  with  regard  to  byres  to 
farmers? — Yes. 

18562.  Would  you  get  into  trouble  with  the  local 
builders  if  that  were  done? — No.  They  would  be 
glad  to  have  a  man  to  give  them  a  little  advice. 

18563.  But  if  you  were  going  to  teach  farmers  to 
put  up  their  own  cow-houses,  would  you  not  find  the 
local  people  objecting? — In  manj'  cases  the  local  man 
would  be  employed  if  he  wants  employment.  It  would 
mean  more  work  for  him,  because  there  would  be 
more  men  putting  up  buildings.  Every  man  would 
not  do  all  the  work  himself.  Even  professional  men 
at  building  have  put  up  most  incongruous  houses. 
They  look  well  on  paper,  and  maybo  improve  the 
landscape;  but  they  are  not  the  thing 

18564.  The  Chvirman. — Would  you  provide  in  the 
cow-byre  for  a  feeding  passage  at  the  cow's  head? — 
We  have  not  done  so  generally.  AVhat  I  generally  do 
in  building  a  house,  as  far  as  I  can,  is  I  run  it  parallel 
te  the  hay-barn  and  leave  one  side  open  half  way 
down,  so  that  when  the  hay  is  there  you  can  get  the 
shelter  of  it  and  put  it  easily  into  the  cows. 

The  Chairman. — There  is  a  gieat  saving  of  labour 
in  that. 

18565.  Mr.  Campbell.— With  regard  to  your 
general  work  of  giving  instruction,  you  appear  to"  get 
the  best  results  from  your  winter  classes? — Thev  are 
just  what  you  might  call  the  ball-bearings  of  the  whole 
agricultural  scheme. 

18566.  You  don't  get  as  good  results  from  the  older 
farmers? — No.  You  have  to  start  with  the  young 
man,  and  when  you  meet  him  vou  can  do  anything  so 
long  as  you  keep  to  practical  issues.  I  found  it  very 
hard  to  get  good  ploughmen;  I  give  demonstration's 
with  regard  to  the  wheel  plough,  and  of  the  twenty 
students  coming  from  Mounteollins  there  is  not  one 
of  them  that  did  not  buy  a  wheel  plough.  They  got 
up  ploughing  matches.  They  collected  on  one  occa- 
sion £9;  then  they  had  a  second  competition,  as  there 


was  a  friendly  dispute  over  tho  lust.  This  winter 
class  is  the  best  thing  there  is.  It  took  mo  two  solid 
years  to  get  them  going.  I  went  eleven  Irish  miles- 
three  times  a  week  to  instruct  three  boys  only,  and 
now  we  have  to  refuse  students. 

18567.  Lady  Evekard. — Do  you  have  the  classes- 
over  all  the  country? — We  have  thorn  in  selected  dis- 
tricts. 

18568.  Do  you  go  back  the  next  \\inter  to  the  same- 
place? — No.  We  give  about  thirty-four  days'  instruc- 
tion,  on  two  days  of  the  week  and  four  hours  in  the- 
day. 

18569.  You  gave  us  some  records  about  the  milk. 
It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  the  cows  did  not  givff 
as  much  milk  as  they  used  to  do.  You  took  a  number 
of  records  in  Kilmallock? — Y'es ;  and  I  found  the  re- 
cords higher  in  Kilmallock  than  anywnere  else. 

18570.  What  was  tho  average  for  Kilmallock? — I 
think  it  would  be  about  590  gallons  per  cow. 

18571.  That  is  a  good  deal  higher  than  the  average- 
in  Ireland? — Yes;  I  don't  think  the  average  in  Ireland 
is  more  than  five  hundred  gallons. 

18572.  Four  hundred  and  fifty  gallons,  I  think? — 
It  is  more  than  that  here.  I  think  it  is  525  for  the- 
whole  county. 

18573.  You  are  of  opinion  that  there  are  very  good 
cows  in  Limerick? — Yes.  Thei-e  are  some  very  bad 
cows  also,  but  I  do  say  that  we  liave  some  remarkably 
fine  cattle  in  this  county.  We  have  some  beautiful 
cattle. 

18574.  Mr.  Campbell. — Is  it  tlie  land  and  the  breed- 
ing makes  them  good,  or  is  it  the  selection? — I  think 
it  is  the  combination.  A  farmer  \^hom  I  know,  who- 
never  purchased  a  thoroughbred  beast  in  his  life — but 
for  years  has  been  carrying  out  a  plan  of  keeping  a  bull' 
from  his  best  milkers  and  retaining  the  heaviest  milk- 
ing cows — recently  invited  me  to  sec  his  bawn  of 
cows  milked.  I  went  and  weighed  the  milk  morning- 
and  evening,  when  an  average  of  4'4  gallons  of  milk 
per  ft>w  was  recorded.  One  cow  I  milked  myself  gave- 
H  gallons  in  the  one  day. 

T8574A.  The  Chairman. — What  season  of  the  year 
was  that? — In  July.    She  was  a  February-calved  cow. 

18575.  Lady  Everard. — How  do  the  creameries  cal- 
culate the  butter  fat  on  the  milk  they  receive;  what 
test  do  they  use? — The  Gerber  test. 

18576.  How  much  do  they  pay  on  an  average? — It 
varies  froni  Is.  to  Is.  Id.  a  pound  of  butter  fat.  The- 
cow  that  gave  359  l!)s.  of  butter  fat  is  doing  splendidly .. 
She  gave  77  llis.  of  butter  fat  for  one  month  this  year.. 

18577.  Tlie  Chairman. — Can  you  improve  the 
quality  of  the  milk  by  feeding? — I  differ  \^ith  a  lot  of 
people  on  that  point.  I  say  you  can.  I  think, 
though,  wherever  you  have  a  cow  well-fed  to  begin 
with,  you  will  not  improve  the  butter  fat  by  making 
the  food  richer,  but  if  you  have  a  cow  under-fed  and 
vou  give  her  good  feeding,  she  will  improve  her  butter 
■fat. 

18578.  Mr.  Campbell. — ^Where  does  tlie  rich  milk 
come  from;  from  the  very  poorest  land? — Yes.  In 
small  quantities. 

18579.  C)ne  person  when  talking  of  this  refers  to  the' 
total  amount  of  fat  and  another  person  merely  refers 
to  the  percentage.  Are  vou  talking  of  the  percentage 
or  the  total?— Of  both. 

18580.  No  one  would  deny  that  you  can  enormously 
increase  the  quantity  by  feeding? — Yes. 

18581.  But  you  find  a  great  raunber  of  people  who 
challenge  the  other  statement — that  you  can  improve 
the  quality  of  the  milk? — Yes;  but  have  they  carried 
out  experiments,  first,  by  testing  uuder-fed  cows  and 
then  by  testing  well-fed  cows.  That;  is  the  point  that 
applies  to  this  county. 

18582.  Take  a  number  of  cows  upon  the  grass,  the- 
ordinary  summer  grass  here  and  give  them  cake,  will 
that  increase  the  percentage  of  fat? — I  don't  think  it 
will,  because  the  grass  is  already  rich  enough. 

18583.  That  is  the  whole  answer  to  the  question? — 
If  you  have  a  good,  well-fed  cow  to  begin  with,  and 
you  increase  the  feeding,  you  won't  increase  the  butter 
fat,  but  I  maintain  if  the  cow  is  under-fed  to  begin 
with,  and  it  is  well-fed  afterwards,  you  will 
not  only  increase  the'  quantity  of  milk,  but  you  also 
will  increase  the  quantity  of  butter  fat.  I  asked  that 
question  seventeen  years  ago  in  Cheshire  from  the 
first  man  I  heard  giving  a  lecture  on  agriculture  at 
all.  I  did  not  then  know  anything  about  percentages 
or  albuminoids.  I  was  the  eldest  boy  in  my  farm  at 
home  and  I  had  the  whole  work  to  look  after.    I  had 
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to  make  the  cheese.  Now  the  vats  arc  made  to  hold 
sixty  gallons,  and  we  used  to  give  oat  and  vetch  hay, 
•also  poor  meadow  hay  kept  iu  the  barn.  lu  bad 
weather  the  lads  would  give  the  cows  the  pour  meadow 
hay  and  in  good  weather  they  would  give  them  the 
oat  and  vetch  hay  from  outside.  From  sixty  gallons  of 
the  milk  fed  on  the  oat  and  vetch  hay  I  used  to  get 
■64  lbs.  of  cheese,  but  from  the  other  hay  I  would  only 
get  56  or  58  lbs.  I  tried  feeding  the  cows  in  bad 
weather  on  the  oat  and  vetch  hay  and  in  the  good 
weather  on  the  other  hay,  and  the  result  was  the 
:same — I  got  a  greater  return  from  the  oat  and  vetcl}. 

18584.  You  cannot  say  what  that  increase  was? — 
There  must  be  richer  milk  since  the  vats  only  held  60 
gallons  of  milk. 

18585.  How  do  you  know  that  it  ^^•as  ))ot  the  water 
that  was  in  your  curd  that  gave  the  extra  poundage? — 
You  think  there  might  be  a  decreased  percentage  of 
•x^ater  on  the  poor  hay? 

18586.  You  are  not  entitled  to  draw  any  deduction 
from  that  unless  you  analyse  vour  curds? — You  think 
not? 

18587.  You  know  that  you  cannot  substantially  in- 
crease the  percentage  of  butter  tat  if  the  cow  is  pro- 
perly fed? — That  is  so;  if  she  is  properly  fed. 

18588.  Mr.  Wilson. — Your  argument  is  that  if  the 
■COW'S  are  under-fed  you  can  increase  both  the 
quality  and  the  quantity  of  butter  if  you  improve  the 
feeding? — Yes.  The  reason  why  I  must  speak  of  it  at 
■all  is  that  there  is  scarcely  a  farmer  in  the  county  who 
has  not  repeated  in  practice  what  I  consider  the  error 
of  the  experimenters  and  starves  his  cows. 

18589.  Mr.  O'Brien. — You  said  something  about  iu- 
■creasing  the  sale  of  implements? — Yes. 

18590.  "Were  more  implements — ploughs  and  so  on 
— bought  during  the  time  you  have  been  in  West 
Ijimerick  ? — Yes. 

18591.  Do  you  think  that  the  use  of  improved  im- 
plements would  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  desire 
for  winter  dairying,  and  the  fact  that  tillage  can  be 
■done  more  easily  with  the  improved  implements? — 
Yes.  The  Wheel  plough  has  done  a  great  deal  to  get 
the  farmers  into  tillage,  but  the  plough  is  not  as 
important  as  other  implements.  There  is  no  cheaper 
■country  than  this  as  regards  the  money  you  pay  to  the 
labourer.  It  is  quite  a  customary  thing  in  places  that 
a  farmer  might  have  only  au  old  swing  plough  and 
wooden  harrow;  and  in  jjlaces  they  do  tillage  with 
the  spades  and  they  cut  the  corn  with  a  scythe.  A 
labourer  must  have  facilities  for  doing  a  j^roper  day's 
ivork  in  the  day.  If  you  had  double  the  number  of 
labourers  you  have,  and  plenty  of  them,  at  the  same 
wages  you  pay,  you  could  not  work  the  ordinary 
method  of  tillage  profitably,  because  the  farmers  have 
no  proper  implements.  A  farmer  can  afford  to  buy  a 
plough,  but  he  cannot  afford  to  buy  a  binder,  potato- 
•digger,  or  such  things  as  that;  but  a  combination  of 
farmers  can  do  so.  We  get  a  number  of  farmers  to 
form  an  implement  association  and  they  generally 
borrow  £50  from  the  bank.  That  might  be  got  to  buy 
a  binder.  That  is  hired  out  to  the  farmer  or  liired  out 
to  the  members  of  the  Association  at  so  much  an  acre. 
The  binder  costs  £24.  The  next  year  they  will  buy  a 
•corn-drill  with  the  money  earned  by  the  binder,  and 
BO  on.  We  have  seven  Associations  like  that  in  the 
county.  A  farmer  takes  a  £1  share ;  he  pays  down 
■2s.  6d.  and  pays  for  the  hiring  of  the  implement  as  he 
requires  it. 

18592.  Don't  you  find  that  is  unpopular  with  the 
labourers? — Yes.  They  have  come  to  me  and  said 
that  the  Association  was  doing  away  with  labour,  but 
it  is  not,  I  have  employed  a  good  deal  of  labour  in 
England,  and  Irish  labour,  too,  and  we  have  to  pay  a 
guinea  a  week.  I  pointed  out  to  the  labourers  who 
«ame  to  me  that  the  implements  would  make  labour 
instead  of  doing  away  with  it.  The  great  draw-back 
•of  labour  in  this  county  is  that  there  is  no  constant 
■employment,  and  if  you  had  implements  used  that 
would  remedy  the  defect.  I  have  two  men,  who,  five 
years  ago,  with  the  ordinary  implements  did  about 
five  acres  of  tillage.  One  has  now  eighty  acres  and 
another  has  one  hundred,  and  they  are  employing  a 
great  deal  more  men  than  they  used  to,  so  that  the 
machinery  makes  for  labour. 

18593.  Lady  Everard. — Have  they  got  a  large-farm 
prize  scheme  in  Limerick?— No.  The  valuation  is  re- 
etricted,  I  think,  to  £25.  They  have  no  large  prize 
«cheme. 
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18594.  Mr.  Wilson. — Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Quinlan 
that  there  is  no  initiative  of  enterprise  going  on  in 
Tipperary  No.  1  District? — I  don't  know  the  district, 
Init  part  of  my  duty  last  year  was  to  judge  farms  and 
cottages  in  North  Tipperary.  I  am  since  grieved  to 
the  heart  that  I  am  not  working  in  such  a  district. 
They  are  a  fine  people  and  fine  tillers,  and  I  would 
have  a  kid-glove  job  amongst  such  people.  Some  of 
them  told  me  that  they  were  taking  on  to  catch-crop- 
ping and  finding  it  very  successful. 

18595.  Tipperary  is  moving,  too? — North  Tipperary 
is.  I  know  several  men  in  tliat  division  with  twenty- 
five  acres  of  land  and  twenty  of  them  in  tillage. 

18596.  Mr.  O'Brien.— Do  "you  find  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  these  Implement  Societies  has  led  to  any 
friction  with  the  traders? — No. 

18597.  The  Chairman. — There  never  would  be  that 
trade  only  that  the  Association  was  formed? — No. 
The  traders  thought  that  it  would  be  injurious  to  them 
at  first,  owing  to  the  name  "  co-operation  ";  but  as 
a  matter  of  fact  they  would  not  sell  these  implements 
at  all  but  for  the  Association. 

18598.  Mr.  Campbell. — We  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
evidence  before  us  to  show  that  there  is  no  great  lack 
of  milk  iu  the  summer,  but  that  there  is  in  the  winter 
months  and  that  if  winter  dairying  were  general,  the 
supply  would  be  sufficient.  Now,  you  have  a  good 
deal  of  experience  amongst  farmers  in  this  county  and 
other  counties,  and  you  have  studied  the  question  of 
how  winter  dairying  could  be  introduced,  and  we  would 
like  to  know  from  you  what  is  your  mature  judgment 
as  regards  the  best  method  of  proceeding  to  get  this 
much-desired  winter  dairying  practised  generally? — I 
hold  views  on  that  subject  that  many,  I  have  no  doubt. 
Mill  not  agree  with.  Some  people  have  favoured  a 
practical  unconditional  subsidy,  and  if  there  is  one 
word  in  the  whole  vocabulary  that  I  hate  it  is  that. 
If  you  can  get  a  man  to  do  the  work  without  a  sub- 
sidy and  is  successful,  he  will  continue  to  do  it  and 
talk  about  it  and  get  others  to  follow  his  example. 
We  dropped  off  a  lot  of  the  demonstration  plots.  We 
had  sixty  or  seventy  for  the  first  year.  We  have 
dropped  them  now  for  this  reason,  that  the  time  of 
myself  and  three  other  men  that  we  have  in  the 
county  is  being  taken  up  in  going  to  the  man  who 
\vants  to  Mork  and  only  wants  advice.  In  all  cases 
I  take  a  plot  and  the  farmer  must  take  a  plot  beside 
me,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  we  compare  the  two 
crops.  It  would  not  matter  if  you  had  a  combined 
knowledge  of  a  Voelker  and  a  Jethro  Tull  in  talking 
to  practical  farmers.  You  produce  no  effect  unless 
you  have  practical  experiments  to  prove  to  him  that 
your  system  is  right.  I  would  be  in  favour  of  giving 
the  farmer  a  certain  sum  of  money  and  that  money  to 
be  spent  in  such  a  manner  for  tilling,  say,  an  acre 
of  land  under  the  directions  of  myself  or  my  colleague 
for  this  catch-cropping,  provided  that  he  himself  had 
also  winter  dairying  cows  and  that  he  would  feed  these 
crops  to  the  cows  and  keep  records  of  the  amount  of 
milk  produced.  When  that  is  done  it  is  only  a  mere 
matter  of  time  until  you  have  a  very  big  improvement. 
When  the  farmers  know  what  their  neighbours  have 
done,  and  when  you  have  records  beliind  you,  you  will 
1)0  able  to  spread  the  work.  I  would  take  a  certain 
lunnber  of  farmers  over  as  wide  an  area  as  possible 
and  I  would  select  a  farmer  who  already  had  winter 
dairying  cows,  because  if  jou  get  a  man  who  has 
made  some  little  progress  he  will  make  more,  and  I 
would  say  to  him,  "  If  you  till  an  Irish  acre  of  this 
catch-cropping  under  the  instructions  of  the  Instruc- 
tor, Me  M-ill  give  you  seed  and  manure  to  the  extent 
of  £'d  per  acre,"  the  money  not  to  be  given  to  the 
farmer  but  to  be  spent  under  the  Instructor's  super- 
vision to  see  that  the  farmer  bought  right  manure 
and  right  seed.  An  Irish  acre  would  carry  four  cows 
during  the  M'inter  M'ith  catch-crops.  I  M-ould  also  re- 
quire the  farmer  to  have  winter-calving  com's  and  to 
keep  records  of  the  amount  of  milk  produced  from  the 
crops,  and  if  he  did  that  I  would  give  him,  as  an 
honorarium,  15s.  per  cow,  for  not  more  than,  say, 
fotu-  COM'S ;  and  the  area  to  be  tilled  not  to  exceed  an 
Irish  acre. 

18."')99.  That  would  be  your  scheme  for  introducing 
M  inter  dairying? — It  would. 

18600.  The  cost  of  that  would  not  be  very  great? — - 
It  Mould  be  very  small.  If  you  got  ten  farmers,  the 
cost  would  be  only  £60. 

18601.  That  is  what  you  are  doing  now  except  that 
you  would  be  doing  it  on  a  more  expensive  scale? — I 
am  giving  them  nothing  at  present  except  advice. 
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18602.  Is  it  your  point  that  you  are  only  engaged 
in  improving  the  crop  production  and  that  you  want  to 
add  to  that  work  winter  dairying? — Yes,  and  if  I  could 
get  some  funds  to  carry  out  experiments  I  will  under- 
take to  produce  milk  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  3:id.  a 
gallon  in  the  winter  mouths.  I  might  have  a  hundred 
mouths,  but  it  would  be  no  use  unless  I  have  the  facts 
of  practical  experience  behind  me.  I  would  carry  out 
definite  experiments,  so  that  I  would  have  facts  and 
figures  to  put  before  the  farmers. 

18603.  To  Ining  this  to  a  point,  would  you  be  pre- 
pared to  put  down  a  scheme  on  paper  for  the  West 
Limerick  farmer,  showing  your  method  and  the  cost? 
— I  would,  certainly.* 

18604.  And  send  it  in  to  our  Secretary? — Yes. 

18605.  I  would  be  glad  if  you  did  so? — I  shall. 

18606.  The  Chaiisman. — Can  you  find  men  willing 
to  co-operate  with  you  in  other  districts  of  the  county 
as  you  desire? — At  the  present  time  I  can,  certainly. 
I  could  find  plenty,  and  more  farmers  than  ever  I 
want;  but  you  may  ask,  why  have  I  not  done  this. 
The  difficulty  is  this,  you  don't  know  what  trouble  it 
is  to  get  farmers  to  keep  records,  and  if  a  man  is  doing 
it  ,as  a  compliment  to  you  you  cannot  compel  him  to 


carry  out  precise  instructions  re  weighing,  etc.;  but- 
if  you  are  giving  him  something  you  will  be  under  no 
compliment  to  him,  and  be  will  do  the  work  or  lose- 
his  subsidy. 

18607.  Mr.  O'Bhien.— Do  you  think  he  would  do  it 
for  the  amount  you  mention? — Yes. 

18608.  We  had  evidence  from  one  man  that  he  would 
wAnb  £10  for  keeping  records? — This  is  only  four  cous 
and  it  is  during  the  winter  months  that  I  would  want 
the  records. 

18609.  And  in  the  case  of  the  man  who  wanted  <h* 
£10,  he  had  nothing  to  do  except  to  keep  records  of 
his  milk. 

Mr.  WiLSOX. — You  think  that  a  man  who  asks  for 
a  subsidy  of  that  kind  is  not  the  man  you  want  to 
deal  with? — That  is  so.  There  are  plenty  of  farmers 
who  will  take  up  my  scheme,  but  they  won't  keep  llie- 
records  unless  you  give  them  something  for  it,  and 
you  caimot  blame  them,  faced  as  they  are  with  the- 
greater  problem  of  bread  and  butter. 

The  Chairman. — Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.' 
Wibberley,  for  your  evidence.  You  have  given  us  a 
great  deal  of  very  valuable  and  interesting  infornm- 
tiou. 


Mr.  D.  QuiNLAN  examined. 


18610.  The  Chairman. — You  have  come  from  the 
neighbouring  county  of  Tipperary,  Mr.  Quinlan? — Yes. 

18611.  Is  there  a  scarcity  of  milk  for  the  working 
classes  in  your  district? — I  would  say  there  was  a  gt'eat 
scarcity. 

18612.  Is  it  all  the  year  round? — For  about  three  or 
four  months. 

18613.  Is  any  winter  dairying  carried  on  there?— 
None. 

18614.  Is  there  anj-  prospect  of  its  being  taken  up? 
-^Not  the  least. 

186ir).  Why?— A^'ell,  the  farmers  believe  that  \\intei- 
dairying  would  not  pay. 

18616.  Have  they  made  any  experiments  to  ascer- 
tain whether  it  would  or  not? — No;  nor  they  are  not 
likely. 

18617.  Mr.  Wilson. — Are  there  no  young  men  in 
your  district? — Plenty. 

18618.  The  Chairman. — Are  they  willing  to  leai-ji? 
— -Yes;  as  willing  as  any  other  class.  They  are  very 
keen  on  farming. 

18619.  But  it  is  hardly  a  logical  view  to  say  that  a 
certain  industry  will  not  pay  in  a  district  when  it  is 
not  experimented  on? — Perhaps  it  would  pay.  I  would 
like  winter  dairying  myself. 

18620.  Have  you  tried  it  yourself? — I  keep  three  cr 
four  cows  in  the  winter  time. 

18621.  For  the  use  of  your  own  family? — I  sell  milk 
to  the  poor. 

18622.  That  is  very  lucky  for  them? — And  I  may 
tell  you  some  of  them  come  to  buy  a  pennyworth  three 
miles  away. 

18623.  That  «ould  certainly  indicate  a  scarcity  of 
milk  for  the  working  classes  in  your  district? — Yes, 
from  the  10th  December  to  the  10th  March,  at  least, 
there  is  a  great  scarcity. 

18624.  Is  there  any  milk  produced  in  that  district 
and  disposed  of  in  any  other  wav  during  that  period? 
—Yes. 

18625.  Is  there  any  sent  to  the  creamery? — All  is 
sent  to  the  creamery.  In  the  winter  months  they 
send  it  to  the  creamery  twice  a  week.  The  creameries 
don't  sell  to  the  poor. 

18626.  Have  you  known  creamery  managers  to  sell 
milk  retail  to  small  consumers? — They  may  sell  the 
separated  milk,  but  I  never  knew  them' to  sell  a  penny- 
worth  of  milk  in  any  creamery  for  twenty  j'ears. 

18627.  Is  there  a  creamery  in  your  district? — Yes. 
I  always  made  my  own  butter,  but  I  found  a  difficulty 
in  making  it  lately,  and  I  sent  my  milk  to  the 
creamery. 

18628.  What  was  the  difficulty ?— The  labourers  did 
not  like  to  work  the  separator. 

18629.  They  thought  it  too  laborious?— Yes,  and 
then  my  wife  got  delicate,  and  we  could  not  possibly 
carry  on  the  butter-making  at  home. 


18630.  So  that  owing  to  domestic  causes  you  \\  ore- 
obliged  to  alter  your  methods? — Yes,  and  against  my 
will  I  went  to  the  creamery,  too. 

18631.  This  seems  rather  a  personal  question,  but 
you  will  understand  that  it  is  not  for  trade  purposes 
I  am  asking  you  :  do  you  find  the  result  of  ^elliug" 
your  milk  to  the  creamery  equally  satisfactory  witH 
the  home  manufacture  of  butter? — I  could  make  more^ 
at  home.  I  would  have  better  results  by  the  home 
butter-making. 

18632.  Do  you  rear  your  calves? — Yes. 

18633.  Do  you  separate  your  milk  at  home  ^vith  tha 
hand  separator? — Yes,  last  year. 

18634.  Did  you  consider  the  separated  milk  which 
was  produced  at  home  by  the  hand  separator  a  oettor 
article  of  diet  than  that  which  you  now  get  from  the- 
creamery? — Yes.  You  have  nothing  to  get  from  tlie- 
creamery  but  coloured  water. 

18635.  The  elimination  of  the  butter  fat  is  not  .^o 
complete  by  the  hand  separator?— No. 

18636.  Have  you  suffered  any  loss  from  abortion  in 
your  cows,  or  from  tuberculous  affections? — When  I 
see  anything  wrong  I  get  rid  of  the  animals.  I  buy 
the  best,  and  I  like  to  get  the  best. 

18637.  In  your  experience,  is  the  dairy  cow  of  to-day 
as  good  a  dairy  servant  as  the  cow  of  twenty-five 
years  ago?— I  should  say  the  cow  of  twenty-five  yearg. 
ago  had  more  milk  and  more  produce.  That  is  my 
opinion.    I  am  forty  years  a  practical  farmer. 

18638.  Your  opinion  is  all  the  more  valuable  couse- 
quently,  and  you  do  believe  that  the  cow  with  which 
you  were  familiar  in  your  earlier  days  was  a  batter 
milk  producing  animal  than  the  cow  of  to-day? — I 
believe  so. 

18639.  You  have  not  tested  it?— No. 

18640.  Mr.  Campbell. — Don't  you  think  the  sun 
shone  brighter  when  you  were  a  boy? — I  think  oO. 

18641.  The  Chairman. — You  spoke  of  people  oomiug^ 
to  you  three  miles  for  milk? — Yes. 

18642.  Would  these  be  occupants  of  labourers'  cot- 
tages ? — Generally. 

18643.  Have  the  occupants  of  these  cottages  mere 
difficulty  in  securing  a  milk  supply  than  the  labourer 
resident  in  a  cottage  situated  on  the  farm? — They  are' 
all  situated  on  the  farms.  There  is  a  milk  supply  in 
every  farm  where  tliere  's  a  labourer's  cottage,  but 
the  milk  is  going  to  the  creamer}'. 

18644.  What  I  want  to  know  is  this — does  the  fact 
that  the  labourer  is  now  independent  of  the  farmer  by 
reason  of  his  getting  a  cottage  under  the  Rural  Dis- 
trict Council  render  it  more  difficult  for  him  to  get  a' 
milk  supply  than  if  he  was  living  in  a  house  owned' 
by  the  farmer? — Of  course,  I  know  that  before  the 
cottages  were  erected  it  was  the  practice  for  the  far-- 
mer,  when  he  would  have  a  labourer  to  give  him  all 
the  milk  he  wanted,  but  the  farmer's  house  is  derelict 
of  milk.  I  don't  think  it  was  ever  a  good  system, 
this  creamery  system.  From  every  point  of  view  it: 
demoralised  the  country  and  created  idleness. 


*  See  Appendix  A,  page  324. 
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18645.  Mr.  Wilson.— We  bave  travelled  over  a  good 
part  of  Ireland  and  we  have  found  where  there  r-re  no 
oreamerics  at  all  that  complaints  are  made  by  the 
same  classes  as  to  the  scarcity  of  milk? — I  know  that 
before  the  creameries  came  into  existence  milk  could 
be  easily  got  bv  the  poor  people. 

18646.  Before  the  cottages  came  in,  milk  could  be 
easily-  got? — rYes. 

18647.  Therefore  it  is  not  the  creamery  but  the  cot- 
tages that  caused  the  scarcity  ?— Before  the  creameries 
came  in  the  labourers  could  get  it,  and  if  they  got  it 
from  the  creameries  during  the  winter  months  it  was 
so  much  poison. 

18648.  New  milk?— Yes. 

18649.  Why? — In  our  part  of  the  country  the  cows 
are  calving  about  the  1st  March  and  running  dry  in 
December,  and  i^e  farmer  gets  a  stripper,  or  perhaps 
two,  later  on,  and  the  latter  end  of  the  milk  that  is 
corrupted  is  sent  on  to  the  creamery,  and  it  would  be 
most  injurious. 

18650.  The  Chairman.— It  is  not  sufficiently  fresh? 
— No.  It  would  be  in  the  vessels  for  four  days  and 
then  sent  to  the  creamery. 

18651.  Would  that  farmer  sell  the  milk  for  cash  in 
pints  or  quarts? — Cash  does  not  come  in  at  all,  be- 
cause the  farmer  would  not  be  bothered  selling  a  few 
pence-worth.    I  have  never  heard  of  cash  coming  in. 

18652.  Is  it  the  objection  of  the  farmer  to  sell  in 
small  quantities  that  prevents  him  providing  for  the 
labourers? — The  farmer  would  not  have  them  coming 
round  his  place  for  a  couple  of  pence-worth  of  milk, 
and  the  farmers  have  not  enough  for  themselves  in 
the  winter. 

18653.  You  told  us  already  that  the  creameries  are 
kept  going  for  a  couple  of  days  in  the  week  in  winter? 
— Only  by  the  way  to  facilitate  the  farmers  to  send 
their  'milk.  If  they  had  only  a  gallon  they  would 
take  it. 

18654.  But  even  if  that  gallon  were  used  lor  local 
consumption  it  would  relieve  the  difficulty  to  some 
degree? — The  farmer  won't  sell  a  pennyworth  of  milk. 

18655.  Is  it  because  the  relations  between  himself 
and  the  labourer  have  been  altered  in  recent  years? — 
No;  not  in  the  least. 

18656.  That  is  not  the  case?— No.  He  would  not 
have  these  people  coming  around  his  place  for  a  couple 
of  pence-worth  of  milk.  He  would  rather  get  his 
money  in  a  bulk  sum. 

18657.  Mr.  Wilson. — We  heard  the  same  story  as 
to  the  scarcity  of  milk  in  West  Clare,  where  there  is  no 
creamery  at  all  and  the  people  make  butter  at  home, 
and  the  evidence  we  received  was  that  tha  labourers 
could  not  get  milk  from  the  farmers  because  the  far- 
mers made  it  into  butter  and  wanted  to  make  as  much 
butter  as  possible? — I  never  knew  where  there  was 
butter-making  at  home  but  that  the  poor  would  be 
supplied. 

18658.  This  was  stated  in  evidence,  just  as  you  are 
giving  evidence  about  your  own  district.  We  find 
that  the  same  complaint  is  made  against  the  farmer 
in  both  cases,  although  the  dairy  industry  is  carried  on 
under  an  entirely  different  set  of  conditions.  Where 
we  have  the  two  complaints,  your  explanation  that 
the  scarcity  is  due  to  the  creameries  is  not  a  sufficient 
explanation? — What  is  it  due  to,  then? 

18659.  We  want  to  know? — You  ought  to  know,  tra- 
velling about. 

18660.  The  Chairman. — W'e  have  heard  so  many 
diverse  reasons  that  we  shall  have  to  determine  whether 
ditierent  reasons  don't  govern  the  situation  in  different 
localities? — There  are  some  of  the  creameries  in  which 
the  clergy  take  part,  and  they  make  them  sell  milk  to 
the  poor  man. 

18661 .  At  your  own  creamery  you  never  knew  them 
to  retail  milk? — No. 

18662.  Is  that  system  established  by  the  creamery 
manager  himself,  or  is  it  by  the  order  of  the  com- 
Tuittee  governing  the  creamery? — The  system  is  there, 
b'jt  I  don't  know  who  is  responsible. 

18663.  Is  it  a  co-operative  or  a  proprietary 
creamery? — Proprietary,  and  we  have  plenty  of  co- 
operative creameries  also. 

18664.  Is  there  any  difference  between  the  manage- 
ment of  the  proprietary  and  the  co-operative  creame- 
ries in  that  regard?— Some  of  the  co-operative 
creameries  will  sell. 
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18665.  Did  you  ever  know  a  co-operative  creamery 
to  refuse  to  sell? — I  have  no  dealings  with  them,  and. 
I  don't  follow  the  system.  They  sell  separated  milk, 
but  never  new  milk,  as  far  as  I  know. 

18666.  Is  there  much  trade  in  the  sale  of  separated 
milk  to  the  poor? — It  is  only  coloured  water. 

18667.  You  did  not  catch  my  question.  Do  many 
of  the  poor  people  buy  separated  milk? — They  buy  it 
for  swine.  ■ 

18668.  Not  for  human  consumption? — No. 

18669.  Is  there  a  prejudice  against  the  use  of  it? — 
They  don't  believe  in  it,  and  I  don't  either. 

18670.  You  don't  believe  it  is  of  much  value  as  a 
food?— No. 

18671.  j\rr.  O'Brien.— They  buv  it  for  baking?— A 
little. 

18672.  Mr.  Campbell. — Is  it  used  for  swiae? — Yes; 
as  a  composition  it  helps  to  fatten. 

18673.  The  Chairman.— If  it  was  likely  to  be  a  food 
nutritious  to  animals,  why  would  it  be  absolutely 
useless  to  man? — We  are  all  animals,  but  I  suppose 
there  -s  a  difference  between  a  man  and  a  beast. 

18674.  Mr.  Campbell. — What  do  you  think  sepa- 
rated milk  is  worth  for  feeding  pigs? — A  halfpenny  a 
gallon. 

18675.  Is  it  of  any  value  for  feeding  calves? — Well, 
a  natural  substance  anything  in  the  line  of  milk  would 
be  good  for  calves.  It  would  help  them  to  take  the 
food,  but  so  far  as  helping  to  fatten  them  it  might 
tend  rather  to  make  them  thin. 

18676.  You  have  no  faith  in  it?— No. 

18677.  But  the  curious  thing  is  that  you  had  faith 
in  your  own  separated  milk? — It  was  better  than  the 
creamery  separated  milk. 

18678.  Do  you  think  that  the  creamery  process 
destroys  its  food  value? — It  only  leaves  the  coloured 
water. 

18679.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  breed  your  own 
cows,  or  do  you  buy  them? — I  buy  them,  and  any 
fancy  one  I  keep  her  until  she  would  come  of  age. 

18680.  In  selecting  the  heifers  you  would  breed 
from,  do  you  exercise  any  discretion  as  to  whether  the 
dams  producing  them  were  good  milkers? — It  follows 
where  the  dam  is  a  good  milker  that  the  calf  will  be 
good.  I  have  some  trial  of  that,  and  that  is  my  ex- 
perience. 

18681.  What  sort  of  bull  do  you  use?— A  half-bred, 
and  I  keep  a  thorough-bred  bull  also. 

18682.  A  pure-bred  shorthorn?— Yes.  I  got  £44 
for  a  thorough-bred  bull  twelve  months  ago. 

18683.  What  age  was  he?— Two  years. 

18684.  Was  he  a  pure-bred  bull? — Y'es. 

18685.  Do  you  use  yearling  bulls? — Yes. 

18686.  Have  you  any  prejudice  against  the  use  of  an 
immature  animal  like  that  for  breeding  purposes? — 
No;  I  find  them  very  safe. 

18687.  Do  you  think  that  the  produce  of  a  yearling 
bull  is  likely  to  have  as  v'gorous  a  constitution  as  the 
produce  of  a  more  mature  animal? — I  would  prefer  a 
two-year-old  bull,  but  my  views  might  be  very  wrong 
in  that  matter.  I  attend  the  auctions  and  shows,  and 
all  the  farmers  are  for  buying  the  yearling  bulls. 

18688.  Is  it  because  they  are  cheaper? — They  prefer 
them  some  way  or  another. 

18689.  Mr.  Campbell. — Yearling  bulls  are  dearer 
than  the  two  year-olds? — Yes,  once  and  a  half,  and 
that  is  very  strange  to  me. 

18690.  Mr.  Wilson. — How  many  cows  do  you  keep? 
— Twelve  or  fourteen.    I  keep  a  variety  of  animals. 

18691.  Do  you  house  your  cows  in  winter  in  any 
kind  of  shed? — I  house  them. 

18692.  Is  that  in  order  to  carry  on  winter  dairying? 
— Every  farmer  in  our  neighbourhood  houses  his  cows 
in  the  winter.  The  land  is  so  rich  and  soft  that  the 
cattle  would  go  down  through  it. 

18693.  You  don't  utilise  this  old  method  of  putting 
them  into  a  paddock  all  through  the  winter? — I  would 
like  to  give  them  every  scope  to  walk  about  in  the 
winter  as  well  as  in  the  summer.  It  is  very  bad  to 
keep  cattle  confined,  I  think. 

1S694.  Mr.  Campbell. — Is  there  any  abortion  amongst 
the  cattle  in  your  district? — There  is. 

18695.  Is  it  on  the  increase? — It  is  not  on  the 
increase,  I  would  say. 

18696.  Is  it  causing  much  loss? — Yes. 

18697.  Is  there  any  superstition  regarding  the  treat- 
ment of  it? — I  think  the  people  are  using  the  best 
remedies  they  can  for  it. 
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18698.  They  don't  look  upon  it  as  the  will  of  God 
and  leave  it  alone?— No.  They  used  to  do  that.  They 
don't  go  in  for  witchcraft. 

18699.  Do  they  run  a  billy  goat  with  the  cattle?— In 
very  many  cases;  that  is  to  eat  some  poisonous  herb 
that  is  growing  on  the  land.  As  a  matter  of  health, 
some  let  the  goat  run  on  with  the  cattle,  and  even 
for  blackwater  they  say  the  goat  eats  the  herb  that 
causes  it. 

18700.  Do  you  do  that?— No. 

18701.  The  CHAinMAN. — Have  you  suSered  any  loss 
from  abortion  in  your  own  herd? — A  little.  We  do  our 
best  to  prevent  it. 

18702.  Do  you  find  by  preventive  measures  you  are 
able  to  keep  it  in  check? — Yes. 

18703.  Mr.  Campbell. — With  regard  to  the  question 
of  goats  generally,  are  they  available  for  producing 
milk  for  the  labourers? — It  is  well  for  the  labourer  to 
keep  a  goat,  but  goats  milk  only  for  about  seven  or 
eight  months. 

18704.  You  cannot  keep  them  in  milk  in  the  winter 
time? — No. 

18705.  Don't  you  think  you  could  get  them  to  kid 
at  different  seasons? — I  don't  know. 

18706.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  any  prejudice 
against  the  use  of  the  pure-bred  bull  on  the  dairy  herd? 
— I  would  like  a  pure-bred  bull  crossed  by  the  short- 
horn. 

18707.  In  selecting  the  heifers  to  breed,  did  you  keep 
those  that  were  the  progeny  of  the  shorthorn  bull  or 
the  cross-bred  bull? — Undoubtedly  the  progeny  of  the 
shorthorn  would  be  very  good  when  you  would  get 
them  from  choice  cattle,  and  cattle  that  you  would 
know  would  be  good  for  milking  and  everything  else. 

18708.  You  would  be  anxious  to  secure  a  bull  for  use 
in  your  herd  of  a  good  milking  strain? — Certainly.  I 
believe  the  breed  would  follow. 

18709.  Y^ou  don't  subscribe  to  the  view  that  the  milk 
production  is  due  to  the  land,  and  that  the  cattle  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it? — No. 

18710.  Mr.  Campbell. — It  might  have  something  to 
do  by-and-by? — It  might,  surely. 

18711.  Climate  may  have  some  effect  upon  the 
physical  conformation  of  the  animals? — That  is  so. 

18712.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  think  it  is  possible 
for  an  intelligent  dairy  farmer  going  into  a  fair  to 
select  an  animal  that  is  fairly  certain  to  be  a  good 
milking  cow?  What  do  you  think  of  the  judgment  of 
the  dairy  farmer? — They  are  as  keen  judges  as,  perhaps, 
great  experts.  They  are  very  keen  in  their  judgment 
of  heifers,  and  in  calf  heifers,  and  they  like  to  get 
quality,  shape  and  appearance,  and  they  would  like  to 
buy  from  a  man  who  raises  his  own  cattle.  If  a  man 
has  a  reputation  of  having  good  cattle  or  a  good  bull 
you  may  be  quite  sure  that  fl  or  £2  won't  stand  in 
the  way  of  a  sale. 

18713.  Where  do  you  buy  your  cattle? — In  Tipperary, 
and  also  in  the  neighbouring  fairs  around — at  Hospital 
and  other  fairs. 

18714.  Mr.  Campbell.— Are  the  Limerick  cattle 
better  than  the  Tipperary  cattle? — Some  of  the 
Limerick  cattle  come  from  Tipperary.  The  Limerick 
man  buys  his  own  cattle  in  Tipperary,  which  is  very 
sound  for  raising  young  stock,  and  they  thrive  well  in 
Limerick. 

18715.  The  Limerick  dairy  farmers  sell  their  calves 
to  the  Tipperary  man? — Yes. 

18716.  And  buy  them  back? — Sometimes. 

18717.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  any  difficulty  in 
procuring  labour  to  look  after  your  cows? — I  always 
keep  a  few  labourers;  they  remain  with  me,  and  I  pay 
them  pretty  fairly. 

18718.  So  that  you  have  no  personal  difficulty  in 
regard  to  labour? — I  have  no  great  difficulty,  and  the 
more  the  labourer  gets  the  more  I  like  it. 

18719.  What  sort  of  inducement  would  you  require 
to  embark  on  an  experiment  on  winter  dairying? — I 
would  say  that  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  labourer  and  the 
young  children  growing  up — the  Government  or  the 
Department;  I  don't  care  which. 

18720.  Have  you  thought  out  any  scheme  whereby 
it  would  be  possible  to  do  that? — It  would  be  well  if 
milk  stations  were  established,  and  that  the  farmer 
would  get  a  fair  price  for  supplying  for  four  months  in 
the  winter,  and  if  an  independent  inspector  were 
appointed  to  see  that  the  milk  was  good  and  pure. 


18721.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  make  an 
arrangement  with  the  dairy  farmer  to  supply  milk  in 
his  district  if  he  had  a  fixed  demand  and  a  guarantee 
that  milk  would  not  be  left  on  his  hands? — I  should 
say  so. 

18722.  Would  he  carry  on  winter  dairying  to  such 
an  extent  as  would  enable  him  to  have  the  milk  in 
winter  as  well  as  in  the  summer? — Yes,  and  it  would 
be  a  useful  experiment.  I  would  also  give  facilities  to 
the  poor  to  buy  the  milk;  the  Government  should  step 
in  and  give  a  few  pence  a  gallon  for  the  poor. 

18723.  To  cheapen  the  price? — Yes. 

18724.  Mr.  Campbell. — Do  you  really  believe  that  is 
a  good  thing? — As  an  Irishman  I  hate  talking  about 
subsidies,  but  you  know  that  there  are  such  things  as 
poor  people  who  have,  perhaps,  not  the  price  of  a 
pennyworth  of  milk. 

18725.  Mr.  Wilson.— What  do  they  buy?— They  use 
stewed  tea,  which  is  heated  and  re-heated. 

18726.  They  don't  live  upon  that,  because  it  is  not 
a  food  at  all? — They  generally  live  on  bread  and  tea. 

18727.  Do  the  people  that  you  say  are  unable  to  buy 
realise  that  they  are  spending  more  money  and  getting 
less  value  in  tea  and  bread  than  if  they  bought  milk? — 
They  know  milk  is  the  best. 

18728.  Suppose  a  man  has  only  got  sixpence,  and  he 
is  going  into  the  town  to  buy  food,  does  any  person 
in  Tipperary  or  Limerick  know  that  in  purchasing  milk 
he  would  be  buying  the  cheapest  food  and  getting  the 
best  value  for  his  money? — They  cannot  buy,  and  they 
are  accustomed  to  the  bread  and  tea. 

18729.  And  it  is  more  a  question  of  habit  and  practice 
than  of  poverty? — If  the  milk  was  there  they  would 
buy  it  for  the  children  at  least.  I  agree  that  they 
require  education.  The  very  time  milk  is  scarce  labour 
is  also  scarce  amongst  the  poor.  There  is  little  or  no 
labour  in  the  winter. 

18730.  The  Chairman. — If  you  had  winter  dairying 
going  on  you  would  have  plenty  of  labour? — Yes,  and  I 
wish  we  had;  it  would  give  more  employment.  The 
land  is  not  suitable  in  our  district. 

18731.  You  say  you  won't  experiment  on  winter 
dfurying? — The  land  in  our  district  is  not  suitable. 

18732.  That  is  all  by  the  way.  These  are  all 
imaginary  reasons.  Why  don't  they  practise  winter 
dairying;  is  it  because  it  is  too  much  trouble? — They 
look  into  the  labour. 

18733.  In  the  next  breath  you  say  there  is  no  employ- 
ment for  the  labourer.  Where  is  the  labourer  to  get 
employment  if  he  does  not  get  it  on  the  land?  One 
reason  why  I  am  particularly  anxious  about  winter 
dairying  is  because  I  think  it  would  revolutionise  the 
rystem  that  is  in  existence,  and  has  been  in  existence 
for  several  years,  and  because  I  think  it  would  be 
beneficial  to  every  class  in  the  community.  It  would 
give  infinitely  more  labour  than  exists  at  the  present 
time,  and  thereby  help  the  poor;  it  would  give  a  steady 
supply  of  first-class  butter  which  would  command  a 
sale  in  any  part  of  the  world? — I  agree  with  you. 

18734.  And  still  the  people  who  are  most  interested 
in  it  won't  do  it? — You  cannot  get  them  to  do  it  in 
our  neighbourhood. 

18735.  Can  you  suggest  anything  that  would  induce 
them  to  do  it? — Perhaps  if  they  were  educated. 

18736.  Mr.  Wilson. — What'  amount  would  be 
necessary  to  pay  them  to  do  it? — If  an  experiment 
was  carried  on  by  the  Department,  and  the  farmers 
saw  how  it  would  work,  it  might  be  an  enlightenment 
to  them. 

18737.  And  they  won't  go  and  look  at  the  experi- 
ments the  Department  are  carrying  on? — There  is 
none  in  our  neighbourhood. 

18738.  They  have  not  got  far  to  go? — You  would 
have  to  go  some  distance. 

18739.  Mr.  Campbell. — Are  you  near  the  Centenary 
creamery  ? — No. 

18740.  You  have  three  winter  calvers? — Yes,  and 
four. 

18741.  Do  they  pay  you  so  very  badly? — Not  so  very 
goodly. 

18742.  What  do  they  pay  you? — I  am  also  carrying 
on  the  shop  business,  and  I  sell  milk  both  winter  and 
summer,  and  I  sell  it  in  the  summer  to  these  poor 
people  who  have  no  goats. 

18743.  But  for  the  shop  business  you  would  not 
bother  with  these  three  or  four  cows? — Yes.  That  is 
right. 

18744.  Mr.  Wilson. — You  have  general  stores?— Yes. 

18745.  Mr.  Campbell. — Don't  you  find  your  winter 
calving  cows  yielding  more  milk  than  your  summer 
calving  cows? — No. 
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18746.  Mr.  Wilson. — You  have  no  record? — No,  but 
1  know  the,y  don't  pay  well. 

18747.  The  Chairman.— Do  you  think  that  a  cow 
calving  in  the  month  of  March  will  yield  as  much  milk 
in  the  twelve  months  as  the  cow  calving  in  November 
or  December? — If  you  buy  these  springers  in  the 
month  of  November  you  will  have  to  pay  £18  for  a 
Midland  springer;  you  will  keep  her  on  until  the  5th 
.\pril,  and  whatever  feeding  you  give  her  she  is  very 
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moderate.  You  cannot  keep  her  in  fair  condition,  and 
if  you  were  to  sell  her  after  there  would  be  a  great 
drawback. 

18748.  rf  that  cow  gives  150  gallons  more  milk  in 
twelve  months,  would  not  that  in  some  way  meet  the 
depreciation  in  the  value? — Feeding  stuffs  have  gone 
up  twenty-five  per  cent. ,  and  you  have  also  the  labour 
of  attending  to  them. 


Dr.  G.  Mitchell  examined. 


18749.  The  Chaihman. — Y'ou  are  a  medical  practi- 
tioner in  Templemore,  Doctor  Mitchell? — Yes. 

18750.  Do  you  hold  any  public  appointment? — Yes, 
I  am  the  dispensary  medical  ofBeer  of  health. 

18751.  Is  there  a  scarcity  of  milk  for  the  poorer 
population  in  your  district? — Yes,  and  always  has  been. 

18752.  At  all  seasons  of  the  year,  or  only  in  winter? 
— I  may  say  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

18753.  That  district  is  not  devoted  exclusively  to 
dairying? — No;  to  dairying  and  tilling.  I  am  speaking 
more  of  the  town  of  Templemore.  We  have  a  popula- 
tion of  about  2,000.  My  district  altogether  is  about 
12,000  statute  acres.  The  whole  population  of  the 
district  is  about  3,000,  and  2,000  is  made  up  of  the 
town  population. 

18754.  Is  the  scarcity  greater  or  less  now  than  it  was 
in  your  recollection? — It  is  greater,  I  should  say,  now. 
Everywhere  now  we  are  surrounded  by  creameries,  and 
the  little  farmers  adjoining  the  town  send  their  milk 
off  to  the  creameries. 

18755.  Rather  than  send  it  to  the  town?— If  they 
got  a  proper  milk  depot  in  the  town  they  would  send 
it.    There  is  no  proper  depot  to  sell  it  at. 

18756.  Were  they  in  the  habit  of  distributing  the 
milk  aroimd  the  houses? — Yes,  in  former  years. 

18757.  Has  that  practice  been  abandoned? — Yes,  to 
a  great  extent. 

18758.  Why  is  that? — They  are  certain  of  disposing 
of  the  milk  at  the  creameries,  whereas  in  supplying 
the  town  some  might  be  left  on  their  hands. 

18759.  So  that  the  fitful  demand  which  prevails 
amongst  the  industrial  population  is  in  some  degree 
responsible  for  the  scarcity? — Yes. 

18760.  Have  you  thought  of  any  scheme  that  would 
meet  that  difficulty? — I  can  see  no  scheme  except 
some  public  depot  where  milk  would  be  regularly 
supplied  at  a  certain  price. 

18761.  When  you  speak  of  a  certain  price,  do  you 
mean  that  the  price  should  be  below  the  purchase  price? 
— What  they  get  from  the  creamery  or  a  little  less — the 
market  value. 

18762.  What  is  the  creamery  price  in  your  district, 
do  you  happen  to  know? — I  don't  know. 

18763.  You  are  not  interested  in  agriculture  yourself? 
-No. 

18764.  Do  the  poor  people  realise  the  value  of  milk 
as  a  food? — Yes,  but  in  the  town,  owing  to  the  scarcity 
and  having  no  guarantee  that  it  is  pure,  they  only 
drink  tea  and  coffee. 

18765.  Lady  Everard. — Have  you  any  branch  of  the 
Women's  National  Health  Association  in  Templemore? 
—No. 

18766.  The  Chairman. — How  do  the  children  fare? — 
Badly.    They  are  not  nourished ;  that  is  evident. 

18767.  And  they  are  improperly  fed? — Yes. 

18768.  If  a  milk  supply  was  available  in  that 
particular  district,  have  you  reason  to  believe  that  it 
would  be  availed  of  by  the  working  classes? — I  believe 
it  would.  I  believe  if  there  was  one  depot  licensed 
like  a  spirit  shop,  where  the  people  would  know  that 
they  could  get  the  pure  milk  at  a  reasonable  price,  they 
would  go  there. 

18769.  Has  there  ever  been  a  milk  depot  in  Temple- 
more?— No. 

18770.  I  am  curious  to  know  for  what  reason  the 
custom  was  abandoned  of  delivering  milk  to  the 
houses?— I  believe  it  is  because  the  farmers  are  more 
certain  of  all  their  milk  being  taken  at  the  creamery, 
and  there  is  more  trouble  in  delivering  it  to  private 
customers. 

18771.  The  price  usually  paid  by  the  creamery  is  low, 
and  when  sold  retail  it  is  never  sold  at  anything  like 
the  price  the  creamery  pay.    It  has  been  sold  as  low 


as  fourpence  a  gallon,  and  even  below  that  to  the 
creameries.  You  have  not  milk  sold  retail  at  that 
price? — No.  I  have  never  heard  it  being  sold  at  less 
than  threepence  a  quart  in  the  winter  and  twopence  in 
the  summer. 

18772.  The  farmers  prefer  to  send  it  to  the 
creameries? — One  man  starts  supplying  the  town. 
Some  one  else  also  starts,  and  there  is  competition, 
and  both  go  out. 

18773.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  organise 
a  demand  in  that  way  to  ensure  a  stated  consumption 
of  a  fixed  quantity? — I  do  not  think  you  will  do  it  from 
private  sources  unless  you  subsidise  the  depot,  or 
guarantee  it  from  some  public  funds.  I  do  not  think 
yoa  would  have  any  private  individual  undertaking  it. 

18774.  When  you  speak  of  a  depot,  do  you  contem- 
plate a  store  under  the  local  authority? — Yes. 

18775.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  a  good 
scheme? — Yes.  I  think  it  would  be  the  only  way  of 
meeting  the  difficulty. 

18776.  And  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  secure 
a  sufficient  supply,  even  in  the  winter  season,  to  keep 
such  a  store  as  that  supplied  ? — Undoubtedly ;  whatever 
public  body  would  run  that  depot  would  pay  the  same 
price  as  the  creamery,  and  that,  of  course,  would  not 
have  to  be  nm  at  a  profit. 

18777.  Y'ou  would  contemplate  running  it  to  cover 
expenses,  and  for  the  good  of  the  public? — Yes. 

18778.  Is  there  a  Union  in  Templemore? — No;  it  is 
in  the  Thurles  Union. 

18779.  Has  any  effort  been  made  by  the  Thurles 
Union  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Dairies  and 
Cowsheds  Order? — Yes. 

18780.  Have  they  an  inspector  going  around? — Yes. 
We  have  a  veterinary  inspector,  Mr.  Mahony. 

18781.  He  makes  an  inspection  under  the  Dairies  and 
Cowsheds  Order? — Yes.  We  are  an  urban  district  in 
Templemore. 

18782.  Is  any  effort  made  by  the  Urban  District 
Council  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Order? — Mr. 
Mahony  does  it  for  them. 

18783.  Has  any  complaint  ever  arisen  as  to  the 
m.anner  in  which  the  cows  are  kept  or  the  milk 
produced  ? — Yes. 

18784.  Was  that  a  well-founded  complaint? — Yes. 
You  know  these  things  are  not  strictly  done  at  present. 

18785.  Have  prosecutions  ever  been  ordered  for 
breaches  of  the  Order? — No;  I  never  remember  a 
prosecution. 

18786.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  having  the 
administration  of  the  Order  controlled  by  a  central, 
rather  than  a  local,  authority? — I  would,  certainly. 

18787.  You  believe  it  would  conduce  to  more 
thorough  administration  ? — Yes. 

18788.  And  that  it  is  undesirable  to  have  an  officer 
appointed  to  administer  an  Order  of  that  kind  amen- 
able to  local  influence? — Undoubtedly. 

18789.  Have  you  ever  had  reason  to  believe  that  an 
outbreak  of  illness  in  your  district  was  consequent  on 
an  imclean  or  impure  milk  supply? — Yes.  It  was 
traced  more  to  the  water  used  in  the  dairy. 

18790.  "\Mien  that  happened  what  steps  were  taken 
to  suspend  the  trade  of  the  individual  whose  -dairy 
was  suspected? — The  supply  was  stopped. 

18791.  And  what  became  of  the  milk? — Very  often, 
I  think,  they  made  butter  of  it. 

18792.  Or  would  it  have  been  sent  to  a  creamery? — 
No;  I  don't  think  so.  They  are  particular  at  the 
creameries  about  that. 

18793.  Do  the  creameries  ever  retail  milk  to  small 
consumers? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

18794.  The  practice  does  not  obtain? — No.  Temple- 
more is  too  far  for  poor  people  to  go  to  the  creamery. 

18795.  What  would  be  the  nearest  creamery  to 
Templemore? — About  three  statute  miles. 
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18796.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  know  of  several 
who  would  be  willing,  and  have  money  to  buy  milk, 
and  are  unable  to  procure  it? — I  am  quite  positive  of 
it.  Invariably  I  see  people  sitting  down  to  tea  without 
any  milk  whatever.  • 

18797.  Have  you  any  country  district  attached  to 
your  dispensary? — Yes. 

18798.  What  is  the  condition  in  the  country 
districts? — The  labourers  there  also  complain  of  the 
scarcity  of  milk. 

18799.  Do  they  keep  goats? — Some  do.  Then  there 
is  a  difficulty  in  that;  the  goats  are  very  destructive 
animals,  and  the  owner  won't  get  grass  for  them  very 
often  from  the  farmer.  They  may  in  some  cases,  and 
the  grass  of  a  cow,  but  it  is  not  certain. 

18800.  Do  any  of  the  labourers  keep  cows  on  their 
plots? — No.    It  is  not  big  enough. 

18801.  Would  it  be  possible  for  a  labourer  to  get  the 
grazing  of  a  cow  from  a  neighbouring  farmer? — Some- 
times it  might,  but  I  don't  think  so. 

18802.  That  would  be  hardly  a  scheme  that  would 
deal  with  the  necessities  that  exist? — Yes;  if  com- 
pulsory. 

18803.  The  difficulty  would  be  to  make  such  a 
scheme  compulsory? — Yes.  One  man  may  be  good 
enough  to  give  the  grazing  and  another  man  would 
not. 

18804.  Do  you  think  that  the  health  of  the  rising 
generation  is  injuriously  affected  owing  to  the  scarcity 
of  milk? — Yes;  they  are  growing  up  stunted,  anaemic, 
and  liable  to  disease. 

18805.  Much  more  liable  to  disease  than  if  they  were 
properly  fed? — Yes.  A  good  deal  of  that  might  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  not  alive  to  the  necessity  of 
proper  feeding. 

18806.  Suppose  it  were  made  mandatory  on  the 
creameries  to  sell  in  small  quantities,  how  far  do  you 
think  that  would  meet  the  difficulty?— I  think  it 
would  go  a  long  way  in  the  country  districts,  but  that 
would  not  meet  the  necessity  in  the  town.  The  depot 
is  the  only  thing  in  the  town.  If  you  have  competi- 
tion amongst  cattle  traders  and  they  undersell  each 
other,  the  supply  will  not  be  constant  and  adequate. 

18807.  Can  the  working  classes  in  Templemore  afford 
to  pay  2d.  a  quart  the  whole  year  round  if  a  milk 
supply  was  available? — It  would  be  better  if  they  could 
get  it  cheaper,  but  they  never  get  it  for  less  than 
that.  They  have  to  pay  that  every  day  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  3d.  a  quart  in  the  winter. 

18808.  There  is  also  the  difficulty,  if  one  thought 
of  cheapening  the  price  below  the  cost  price,  that  it 
might  interfere  with  trade? — Yes,  but  if  you  had  a 
depot  and  sell  at  the  price  which  the  creameries  give, 
I  don't  think  that  would  be  underselling. 

18809.  If  the  local  authority  were  at  a  small  finan- 
cial loss  owing  to  capital  charges  and  the  cost  of  dis- 
tribution, you  think  that  that  would  be  a  proper  ad- 
ministration of  the  rates? — Undoubtedly;  I  think  it 
would  be  the  best  way  that  they  could  spend  money, 
.and  ultimately  it  would  be  a  gain  to  the  public,  because 
they  would  have  a  healthier  race  of  people  growing  up 
able  to  do  an  honest  day's  work. 

18810.  And  they  might  avoid  expense  in  connection 
with  illness? — Yes. 

18811.  Mr.  Campbeli.. — Who  would  be  in  charge  of 
the  depot? — The  local  authority,  I  should  say. 

18812.  'iou  would  not  trust  philanthropic  workers? 
— Not  a  bit.  I  don't  think  that  would  work.  It  may 
for  a  while. 

18813.  The  Chairman.— The  difficulty  of  philan- 
thropic effort  is  that  it  is  evanescent? — Yes. 

18814.  Mr.  Campbell. — You  would  not  ask  your  local 
authority  to  take  up  farming  themselves? — No.  Let 
them  buy  the  milk  from  the  farmer.  If  there  was  a 
place  where  people  could  get  grazing  for  cows  it  would 
be  a  good  thing. 

ISSlS.  A  common  pasturage? — Ycl;,  that  would  help 
a  good  deal. 

18816.  While  this  depot  would  meet  the  difficulty  in 
TejTiplemore,  it  would  not  help  you  in  the  rural  dis- 
trict?— No.  I  really  think  that,  if  in  the  rural  district 
they  could  get  milk  at  the  creamery  at  the  ordinary 
price  there  would  not  be  much  trouble. 

18817.  Creameries  are  some  distance  oft? — Yes,  but 
in  the  country  you  could  not  have  a  depot  for  Every- 
one, and  the  creameries  are  fairly  central. 

18818.  The  Chairman. — W^ould  it  be  possible  in  your 
district  for  people  to  procure  milk  from  creameries  by 
walking  two'or  three  statute  jniles ?— Yes ;  in  the  rural 
district  they  c'ah  (indoubtedly.    Then  again  the  people 


suffer  from  the  vyant  of  skim  milk.  Separated  milk  is 
not  so  nutritious  for  the  making  of  bread. 

18819.  Do  you  not  recognise  that  creameries  have 
come  to  stay? — Undoubtedly,  and  if  they  sell  the  milk 
to  the  people  at  all  times  at  a  fixed  reasonable  price 
I  think  the  difficulty  would  be  met  in  the  rural  dis- 
trict. 

18820.  Is  there  any  sale  for  milk  substitutes  such 
as  condensed  milk,  or  dried  milk,  in  your  district? — 
No. 

18821.  Is  there  any  trade  done  in  separated  milk? — 
The  local  dairymen  might  occasionally  send  in  some 
separated  milk  or  skim  milk — someone  would  who 
would  be  making  butter  at  home. 

18822.  Is  there  a  large  sale  for  that  in  Templemore? 
— There  would  be  a  good  deal  if  it  was  constant,  and 
when  it  comes  in  I  have  often  seen  the  carts  besieged. 
If  there  was  a  constant  supply  there  would  be  plenty 
of  sale  for  it. 

18823.  Even  that  \yould  in  some  degree  relieve  the 
present  condition  of  things? — Undoubtedly  it  would. 
It  is  very  little  good  to  feed  a  lot  of  children  for  half 
a  year  and  in  the  cold  season  to  half  starve  them. 

18824.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the  value 
of  separated  milk  as  a  food? — I  have  a  poor  opinion  of 
it. 

18825.  Mr.  Campbell. — Would  it  not  be  a  good 
food? — You  have  no  fats. 

18826.  But  you  have  all  the  albuminoids? — Yes,  and 
the  carbo-hydrates.  I  don't  know  whether  you  have 
the  casein. 

18827.  Yes:  you  have  all  the  constituents  of  new 
milk  except  the  fat.  If  you  gave  separated  milk 
to  a  growing  boy  it  would  be  a  first-class  food? — It 
would  be  all  right,  I  suppose. 

18828.  Calves  have  been  reared  most  successfully  on 
it  when  you  add  a  little  linseed  meal? — Yes. 

18829.  It  is  for  want  of  knowledge  that  the  people 
don't  use  it,  and  that  knowledge  can  only  be  got  in 
the  schools  or  through  the  Women's  National  Health 
Association.  There  is  a  very  great  deal  of  ignorance 
about  the  composition  of  milk? — Yes. 

18830.  Don't  you  think  tliat  something  might  be 
done  to  instruct  people  as  to  its  food  value? — Yes,  but 
we  are  terribly  prejudiced  against  it. 

18831.  The  evil  is  they  will  give  it  to  young  chil- 
dren as  a  sole  food,  and  it  is  not  suitable  for  them? — 
Yes.    What  would  you  add  to  it  for  the  young  children? 

18832.  I  don't  think  it  should  he  given  to  young 
children,  but  to  adults  and  growing  boys  and  girls? — 
And  for  the  mothers. 

18833.  Yes,  if  it  is  sweet  and  pure,  but  not  to  the 
yomig  children? — Quite  so. 

18834.  Lady  Evehard. — Do  you  know  that  there 
have  been  several  depots  started  in  Ireland  by  the 
Women's  National  Health  Association? — Yes. 

18835.  And  that  they  are  successful  ?— Yes. 

18836.  Prof.  Mettam. — Is  tuberculosis  common 
amongst  the  children  in  your  neighbourhood? — Not  to 
a  very  great  extent. 

18837.  What  kinds  of  cases  of  tubercle  do  you  have? 
— Of  the  glands  and  lungs. 

18838.  The  joints? — Occasionally,  but  not  to  a  very 
marked  extent. 

18839.  Is  there  any  connection  between  this  and  the 
taking  of  contaminated  cows'  milk? — I  think  it  is  from 
the  want  of  milk  that  they  get  anaemic,  and  they  are 
badly  housed,  and  the  sanitary  arrangements  are  not 
very  good. 

18840.  That  is  to  say  that  bidly  developed  children 
are  more  susceptible  to  infection? — Yes. 

18841.  Do  you  think  that  the  infection  is  mote  from 
the  human  than  from  the  bovine? — Yes. 

18842.  Do  you  think  that  the  children  get  sufficient 
milk? — I  am  quite  sure  they  don't. 

18843.  The  difficulty  in  procuring  nvilk  is,  I  pre- 
sume, more  in  the  winter  season  than  in  the  summer? 
— Quite  so. 

18844.  Have  you  considered  the  question  of  labourers 
and  others  keeping  goats? — Yes. 

18845.  Are  many  goats  kept  in  Templemore? — Very 
few. 

18846.  Is  there  any  reason  why  more  of  them  should 
not  be  kept? — In  the  town  there  is  no  accommodation 
for  them. 

18847.  In  Dublin,  I  see  goats  on  the  Northumber- 
land Road? — In  Templemore  they  would  be  over  the 
fence  into  somebody's  garden,  and  then  there  would  be 
trouble.  -  •  i  ;  •'    i  .  -• 

18848.  In  Templemore  is  there. -a  great  difficulty 
On  the  part  of  the  poor  getting  milk? — Yes. 
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18849.  Is  there  a  pjreater  difficulty  in  getting  it  in 
the  country  than  in  the  town?— They  complain  a  good 
deal  in  the  country,  too,  in  the  winter  time.  The 
supply  is  not  in  the  country. 

18850.  In  the  country  they  can  keep  goats? — Yes, 
and  they  do,  too,  but  a  goat  won't  give  milk  for  the 
winter. 

18851.  Would  it  not  be  possible  for  them  to  educate 
■  the  goat  to  have  a  kid  in  the  fall  of  the  year? — If  we 

came  to  that  state  it  would  be  all  right. 

18852.  You  can  educate  sheep  to  have  their  lambs 
before  Christmas? — Y'es. 

18853.  And  there  is  no  reason  why  a  female  goat 
should  not  be  educated  on  the  same  lines.  Conse- 
quently if  a  labourer  could  have  a  goat  that  kidded  in 
the  fall  of  the  year  and  another  to  kid  in  the  spring? — 
If  that  were  done  it  would  solve  a  good  deal  of  the 
difficulty. 

18854.  Do  you  think  there  is  very  much  objection  by 
the  farmers  to  the  labourers  keeping  these  goats? — 
Yes,  on  account  of  the  trespass  and  damage  to  hedges. 
Unless  you  have  a  place  of  your  own  to  keep  the  goat 
you  cannot  depend  oil  others.  You  cannot  depend  on 
thb  charity  of  others. 

18855.  Mr.  Wilson. — Is  Templemore  a  district  in 
which  there  are  creameries? — -We  are  surrounded  by 
creameries. 

18856.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  these  crea- 
meries are  in  the  habit  of  selling  milk? — ^That  I  don't 
know.  I  don't  know  that  the  public  can  get  milk  at 
the  creameries. 

18857.  So  far  as  you  know  it  is  not  the  custom  to 
supply  the  people  , there? — No. 

18858.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  anyone  being  re- 
fused at  the  creameries? — No.  I  heard  it  mentioned 
a  short  time  ago  that  it  would  not  be  sold  there  at  all. 

18859.  From  what  you  know  of  your  district  would 
it  tend  to  solve  the  problem  in  Templemore  and 
neighbourhood  if  the  creameries  were  obliged  to  sell 
milk? — It  would  solve  it  to  a  great  extent,  especially 
in  the  rural  district,  but  it  would  not  supply  the  want 
in  the  town. 

18860.  What  is  the  price  of  milk  in  the  town  as  a 
rule? — Threepence  a  quart  in  the  winter  and  2d.  in  the 
summer. 
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18861.  That  is  not  an  unreasonable  price  for  milk? 
—No,  if  it  was  constant,  but  3d.  a  quart  is  too  much 
for  the  poor. 

18862.  In  spite  of  its  food  value?— Yes 

18863.  You  think  it  is  expensive  as  a  food? — I  think 
the  poor  ought  to  get  it  for  less.  I  think  they  ought 
to  get  it  at  the  same  price  as  it  is  supplied  to  the 
creameries. 

18864.  One  would  have  to  get  a  number  of 
small  demands  made  into  a  wholesale  demand. 
Would  it  be  a  possible  plan  in  your  district 
to  form  what  have  been  called  milk  clubs— 
rather  co-operative  societies  of  the  poorer  people  who 
bulk  their  orders  and  take  from  the  farmer  a  certain 
number  of  gallons  daily  and  divide  it  amongst  the 
members  in  small  quantities;  would  that  be  a  work- 
able scheme? — I  think  so,  but  I  think  if  the  depots 
were  established  by  a  public  body  it  would  be  better. 

18865.  You  are  impressed  with  the  capacity  of  the 
public  body  in  your  district? — If  the  depots  were  pro- 
perly run  and  supervised,  it  would  be  very  useful. 

18866.  You  are  satisfied  that  your  local  authorities 
are  capable  of  running  a  project  like  that  on  a  corh- 
mercial  basis? — They  have  to  run  other  things. 

18867.  Do  you  think  it  could  be  done  successfully  in 
that  way? — Yes,  and  if  money  was  lost  I  think  it  would 
be  very  well  lost.  I  think  it  would  be  for  the  general 
good.  - 

18868.  Have  you  a  branch  of  the  Women's  National 
Health  Association  in  your  district? — No.  We  are 
badly  situated  at  the  present  tin;e  in  regard  to  getting 
people  to  take  up  work  of  that  kind. 

18869.  What  do  you  find  as  to  the  relationship  in 
your  district  between  the  labourer  and  the  farmer? — 
Very  good. 

18870.  The  relationship  is   not  constrained  in  any 
way? — By  no  means. 

18871.  Have  the  labourers  got  these  Union  cottages? 
—Yes. 

18872.  As  far  as  you  know,  the  growing  independence 
of  the  labourer  who  has  got  a  Union  cottage  has  not 
interfered  with  his  supply  of  milk? — I  don't  think  so. 
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18873.  The  Chairman. — Are  you  resident,  Mr.  Clifford, 
in  County  Limerick  or  Tipperary? — In  County 
Limerick. 

18874.  In  Kilmallock  division?— Croom. 

18875.  Is  that  a  creamery  district  ? — Indeed  it  is. 

18876.  Is  there  a  scarcity  of  milk  there  for  the 
working  population? — I  don't  think  so. 

18877.  No  complaints  have  reached  you  as  to  the 
scarcity  of  milk? — No.  The  farmers  supply  the 
labourers  with  milk  a  good  deal,  and  they  can  get  it  at 
the  creameries  also. 

18878.  Is  it  a  universal  practice  with  the  creameries 
in  your  district  to  sell  milk  in  small  quantities? — It  is. 

18879.  And  there  is  no  order  by  the  committee  pro- 
hibiting the  sale  in  that  way? — I  don't  know  of  any 
such  order. 

18880.  There  are  proprietary  creameries? — Yes. 
Cleeve's  creameries  supply  milk  all  round. 

18881.  Do  the  co-operative  creameries? — I  don't 
know  that>  There  is  only  one  co-operative  creamery, 
but  I  don't  know  whether  it  supplies.  There  is  grass 
land  given  for  grazing. 

18882.  The  land  has  been  divided  there?— Yes. 

18883.  So  that  there  would  not  be  any  very  acute 
scarcity  in  that  district? — No. 

18884.  Are  you  familiar  with  any  district  in  which 
there  is  a  scarcity? — No. 

18885.  Are  you  engaged  in  the  production  of  milk 
yourself? — Yes. 

18886.  Do  you  send  to  the  creameries? — ^Yes. 

18887.  Have  the  Croom  District  Council  appointed 
an  inspector  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Dairies 
and  Cowsheds  Order? — Yes. 

18888.  How  long  has  he  been  appointed? — I  think 
about  two  years,  or  two  and  a  half  years,  or  perhaps 
more. 

18889..  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Croom  Rural  Dis- 
trict Council? — Yes. 

18890.  Do  you  receive  reports  from  your  veterinary 
inspector? — -Yes;  Mr.  Walsh  is  'he  veterinary  inspec- 
tor. ■.  ■      ,.■  -^i? 


18891.  Supposing  he  reported  that  he  liad  discovered 
breaches  of  the  Order  in  the  course  of  liis  inspection, 
what  action  would  the  Council  take?— A  registered 
notice  Ls  sent  to  the  cowkeeper  and  we  hear  no  more 
about  it. 

18892.  Is  any  further  report  received  to  indicate 
whether  or  not  the  cause  of  complaint  has  been 
remedied? — In  some  cases  there  is. 

18893.  And  if  your  veterinary  inspector  reports  that 
the  complaint  has  not  been  remedied,  what  further 
action  will  be  taken? — I  have  no  recollection  of  any 
report  stating  that  a  person  has  refused  to  comply 
with   the  Order. 

18894.  Have  you  ever  proceeded  to  enforce  the  Order 
in  the  Petty  Sessions  Court? — No. 

18895.  And  your  inspector  has  never  recommended 
that? — No;  not  so  far  as  I  know. 

18896.  So  far  as  the  provisions  of  the  Order  are 
concerned,  are  you  yourself  familiar  with  them? — Not 
very  familiar,  indeed. 

18897.  Have  your  premises  been  inspected  by  the 
veterinary  officer? — Yes. 

18898.  Has  he  had  reason  to  complain  in  regard  to 
them? — No.  He  said  the  premises  were  all  right,  but 
to  white-wash  the  cowhouse,  and  I  white-wash  it  twice 
a  year. 

18899.  Have  you  ever  been  a  member  of  a  co- 
operative society  governing  a  creamery? — No. 

18900.  Do  you  think  that  the  cow  of  to-day  is  as 
good  a  dairy  servant  as  the  cow  that  you  were  familiar 
with  twenty  years  ago? — I  think  it  is  not  as  good. 
I  think  the  animals  are  getting  delicate  and  are  not 
as  good,  as  they  were  in  the  old  days,  and  now  with 
the  premium  bulls  I  don't  think  they  are  doing  so 
well  as  in  former  times. 

18901.  Has  the  milk  yield  of  the  cow  decreased?— I 
don't  think  so. 

18902.  Do  you  keep  records? — No;  only  the  result 
of  the  sale  of  the  milk  to  the  creamery. 

18903.  Have  you  been  sending  to  the  creamery  ,  for 
some  years? — Yes.  .         ,  ;    '  ■]  ,.-}  ;,; 
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18904.  I  take  it  you  have  the  same  number  of  cows 
each  year?— Not  exactly,  and  cows  will  be  bad  one 
year  more  than  another. 

18905.  Any  deduction  that  might  be  drawn  from  the 
financial  result  from  the  sale  of  the  milk  to  the 
creamery  might  be  misleading?— Yes,  in  a  way. 

18906.  You  spoke  of  the  cows  being  delicate.  Do 
many  of  them  suffer  from  tuberculosis? — No.  When 
I.  say  delicate,  I  mean  they  are  not  as  hardy  as  the 
old  cows. 

18907.  How  do  you  treat  them  in  the  winter 
months? — Plenty  of  hay,  and  when  they  calve  I  give 
them  pulp  mangolds  and  ground  oats  to  keep  them  in 
good  condition. 

18908.  What  time  do  you  think  your  cows  calve? — 
Frorn  the  1st  March. 

18909.  You  don't  winter  dairy?— No. 

18910.  Is  winter  dairying  carried  on  in  your  dis- 
trict at  all?— No. 

18911.  Why?— They  think  it  won't  pay. 

18912.  Have  they  tried? — There  is  no  use  in  trying 
unless  you  get  a  guarantee  as  to  the  price  given  for 
the  milk.  You  have  to  get  reliable  people  to  mind 
and  care  and  feed  the  animals  properly,  and  that  is 
not  so  easily  done. 

18913.  What  price  do  you  think  it  would  take  per 
gallon  of  milk  to  make  winter  dairying  pay? — Nothing 
less  than  8d.  a  gallon  would  do,  and  perhaps  not  that. 

18914.  The  creameries  don't  work  at  all  during  the 
winter  months  in  your  district?— Yes.  Cleeve's  col- 
lect at  the  creameries  and  bring  the  milk  into  the 
Lansdowne  factory  in  Limerick. 

18915.  So  they  are  all  proprietary  creameries  in  your 
district? — Yes,  belonging  to  the  Lansdowne  Company. 
These  creameries  were  sold  to  Cleeve.  The  farmers 
themselves  wanted  to  get  the  principal  creamery,  but 
it  was  sold  to  Cleeve,  and  they  started  a  co-operative 
creamery  close  by. 

18916.  Mr.  Wilson. — The  co-operative  people  did 
that?— Yes. 

18917.  It  looks  as  if  the  proprietary  creamery  would 
not  last  very  long?— Cleeve's  are  very  strong. 

18918.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  rear  your  own 
calves? — Yes. 

18919.  Have  they  been  healthy?— Yes.  Very  healthy 
this  year.  I  have  not  lost  one.  I  may  say  that  I 
take  precautions  with  the  cows  before  they  calve,  and 
I  used  Professor  Nocard's  remedy. 

18920.  Have  you  known  white  scour  to  be  cured? — 
Yes.    I  cure  it  regularly. 

18921.  You  cure  it  yourself ?— Yes. 

18922.  Is  it  a  treatment  of  your  own? — I  buy  the 
treatment.    It  came  from  an  English  gentleman. 

18923.  And  you  find  it  effective? — Yes,  if  given  in 
time. 

18924.  You  give  whole  milk  to  your  calves  after 
being  born? — I  give  them  new  milk  for  three  weeks, 
not  more. 

18925.  Is  not  separated  milk  mixed  through  it? — 
Yes. 

18926.  When  you  began  to  feed  on  separated  milk 
did  you  give  any  other  form  of  food? — Yes,  it  would 
not  be  sufficient  in  itself. 

18927.  What  do  you  use? — Flax  seed  ground,  mixed 
with  flour,  and  boiled. 

18928.  Separated  milk  is  not  sufficient?— Not  of 
itself. 

18929.  How  do  you  treat  the  milk?— Make  it  into 
a  paste  and  grind  it. 

18930.  Mr.  Campbell. — Do  you  grind  them  together? 
— No;  separately. 

18931.  Are  you  sure  that  it  is  not  linseed  cake  you 
are  using? — No. 

18932.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  find  a  difficulty  in 
procuring  labour  to  attend  to  your  dairy? — There  is  a 
scarcity  of  labour,  but  we  get  on.  We  live  near  a 
place  that  had  a  great  population  at  one  time.  There 
are  a  great  many  labourers  in  Sular  bogs ;  in .  the 
divided  lands  of  Carnane,  we  have  twenty-three  houses 
built  on  it.  All  over  the  other  division  there  are  forty 
or  fifty  houses,  so  that  the  people  are  all  very  com- 
fortable. 

18933.  Where  do  the  occupants  of  the  Union  cottages 
get  their  milk  supply? — From  farmers  and  at  the 
creamery. 

18934.  And  you  have  heard  of  no  complaints  of  any 
head  of  a  house  being  desirous  of  procuring  milk  for 
children  and  being  unable  to  get  it? — No.  I  don't 
think  they  use  much  milk.  The  milk  is  principally 
used  for  colouring  tea.    They  prefer  tea. 


18935.  And  then  the  children  don't  get  milk?— I 
don't  think  they  get  very  much  except  when  very 
young.    They  would  rather  have  it  in  tea. 

18936.  Lady  Everard. — You  would  not  think  tea  a 
good  food  for  children? — No.  It  is  not  as  good  a  food 
as  milk.  The  poor  people  don't  care  about  having 
cows  of  their  own.  I  am  trustee  over  a  ranch,  and 
we  have  not  a  single  cow  on  it. 

18937.  The  Chairman. — This  is  land  that  is  reserved 
on  the  confines  of  an  estate  by  the  Estates  Commis- 
sioners for  the  labourers'  cows? — Yes,  and  those  under 
a  certain  valuation. 

18938.  How  long  is  that  scheme  in  operation? — This 
is  the  third  or  fourth  year. 

18939.  How  is  the  land  being  used?— We  have  cn 
the  thirty-two  acres  graziers  some  years. 

18940.  It  rather  proved  a  white  elephant? — We  can 
rent  it. 

18941.  Mr.  WiLSON.^ — It  is  useless  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  intended? — Some  people  have  heifers- 
on  it. 

18942.  The  Chairman. — Do  they  rear  them  to  cows? 
— In  some  cases  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

18943.  Lady  Everard. — Is  this  scheme  managed 
by  the  Rural  District  Council? — No;  by  five  trustees. 

18944.  The  Chairman. — And  you  have  thirty-two 
acres  of  land? — Yes. 

18945.  Is  it  good  land? — Fairly  good  land. 

18946.  Well  able  to  feed  a  cow?— Yes. 

18947.  And  not  a  single  labourer  has  claimed  the 
right  to  graze  a  cow  on  it? — No. 

18948.  Is  it  universallv  known  in  the  district  that 
the  land  is  there  and  available  for  the  purpose? — 
Yes.    We  put  up  notices  every  spring. 

18949.  Lady  Everard. — Who  are  the  trustees?— I 
am  one,  and  there  are  others. 

18950.  How  do  you  propose  to  work  it — what  would 
be  the  cost  to  the  labourer? — We  give  the  grass  of  the 
calves  for  25s.  for  the  half-year.  We  charge  the  out- 
side public  30s. 

18951.  Mr.  Campbell. — What  would  I  be  charged 
for  an  ordinary  cow  for  the  summer? — We  did  not 
come  to  that,  but  we  would  give  it  as  cheap  as  possible, 
perhaps  as  cheap  as  for  the  calf. 

18952.  Are  you  responsible  for  the  rent  of  the  land? 
— Yes;  the  trustees  are. 

18953.  What  is  the  rent?— ^37  6s.  2c].  a  year. 
189.54.  You  have  to  pay  it  to  the  Land  Commission? 

— Yes.  I  am  paying  £10  to  the  herd  and  £&  rates, 
and  we  buy  about  £20  worth  of  manure. 

18955.  You  are  quite  able  to  get  the  I'ent  out  of  it? 
— Yes,  and  more. 

18956.  Who  proposed  that  this  land  should  be  kept 
for  the  purpose?— The  Land  Commission. 

18957.  They   themselves?— Yes. 

18958.  Do  they  make  a  practice  of  that? — They  do 
wherever  they  go. 

18959.  Was  it  specified  in  your  trusteeship  that  the 
land  was  for  the  labourers,  or  people  with  a  small 
valuation? — For  the  labourers  first — those  living  in 
the  labourers'  cottages;  then  for  the  people  under  XIO 
valuation  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  ranch  as  the 
crow  flies,  and  after  that  for  the  outside  public. 

18960.  And  the  outside  public  always  come  in? — 
No,  they  are  nearly  all  small  people  who  are  grazing 
the  land.    We  have  thirty  calves  at  present  on  it. 

18961.  There  is  no  milch  cow  on  it? — No. 

18962.  Lady  Everard. — We  had  evidence  before  us 
of  one  district  in  the  County  Meath  where  eighteen 
acres  were  reserved  for  nine  labourers'  cows.  They 
charged,  I  think,  £1  9s.  to  the  labourers  for  the  year 
per  acre? — Yes. 

18963.  The  Chairman. — With  regard  to  the  hay  ycu 
raised  on  this  land,  by  whom  was  that  bought — was  it 
bought  by  labourers  to  feed  their  cows? — By  two  or 
three  of  the  labourers.    One  man  got  two  acres  of  it. 

18964.  What  did  he  use  it  for? — I  don't  know. 

18965.  Was  it  a  speculation,  or  was  he  keeping  a 
cow? — A  speculation;  he  had  no  cow.  He  had  thirteen 
calves  in  a  piece  of  a  gravel  pit.  I  doubt  if  these  be- 
longed to  him.  At  the  end  of  the  season  we  came  to 
the  conclusion  to  give  the  small  men  back  £1  an  acre 
off  the  price  of  the  hay  they  bought. 

18966.  Did  you  do  that  last  year  for  the  first  time? 
—Yes. 

18967.  How  far  did  the  privilege  you  accorded  the 
labourers  popularise  your  scheme — were  there  more 
labourers  buying  hay'  the  following  year?— That  re- 
mains to  be  seen. 

18968.  Mr.  Campbell. — Are  there  labourers'  cot- 
tages near  this  ground? — Yes,  all  round. 
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18969.  Where  do  they  get  their  milk  from?— From 
tho  farmers.    Some  come  to  myself. 

18970.  Are  these  men  that "  you  employ  regularly 
throughout  the  year? — No. 

18971.  Just  as  you  want  them? — Yea. 

18972.  When  they  are  not  working  with  you,  do 
they  come  to  you  "for  milk? — They  come  to  me,  no 
matter  for  whom  they  work.  They  send  to  the  crea- 
mery for  milk  also  by  some  neighbour  that  is  going 
there.    I  am  told  thev  get  it  that  way. 

18973.  The  Chairman.— The  fact  that  land  is  avail- 
able for  grazing,  and  that  no  cows  are  put  on  it,  bears 
out  your  own  statement  that  there  is  no  scarcity  of  milk 
in  the  neighbourhood? — Yes. 

18974.  Are  you  living  near  Croom? — T  am  living 
six  miles  to  the  east  of  Croom. 

18975.  Is  there  any  large  village  near  this  land? — 
No. 

18976.  It  is  an  open  country ?— Yes,  but  there  are 
a  number  of  houses. 

18977.  You  spoke  a  while  ago  of  a  bog  district 
where  there  were  a  number  of  people  living;  how  far 
is  that  from  this  laud? — Adjoining  it. 

18978.  And  there  have  been  no  applications  from 
any  resident  on  the  bog  for  the  grazing  of  a  cow  or 
'beast  on  the  plot?— No. 

18979.  Are  they  so  poor  that  they  are  unable  to  buy 
an  animal? — Indeed  they  are  not.  I  know  they  are 
not  so  poor. 

18980.  Mr.  Wilsox.— Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in 
supplying  labourers  coming  for  milk  without  money? 
— No;  they  are  very  honest  and  good.  If  they  do  not 
pay  to-day  they  would  to-morrow. 

18981.  Lady 'Everard. — What  would  they  pay?— A 
penny  a  pint. 

18982.  Mr.  Campbell. — Do  other  farmers  do  as  you 
do — supply  the  labourers  at  a  penny  a  pint? — Yes.  I 
don't  know  of  anyone  who  would  refuse  a  labourer 
milk. 

18983.  Lady  Everard. — With  rogard  to  the  scheme 
I  mentioned  in  the  County  Meath,  the  rent  of  the 
eighteen  acres  which  were  reserved  when  the  ranch 
was  broken  up  as  grazing  ground  for  the  labourers, 
is  £11  3s.  and  the  taxes  £1  17s.  4d.?— Is  it  good  land? 

18984.  It  is?— Our  land  is  dearer  than  that.  We 
pay  £38  for  thirty-two  Irish  acres. 

18985.  The  Chairman. — You  are  working  at  a  profit 
still? — Yes.  I  should  think  it  is  the  meadowing  made 
the  little  profit. 

18986.  You  are  keeping  up  the  land  by  manuring  it? 
—Yes. 

18987.  Mr.  Wilson.— What  happens  to  the  profits 
after  the  expenses  are  paid? — They  are  lodged  in  the 
National  Bank.  We  must  keep  a  leserve  as  we  are 
responsible  for  the  rent.  If  we  got  cows  we  would 
give  the  grazing  of  them  very  cheap,  and  we  will 
manure  the  land  as  well  as  we  can.  It  badly  wanted 
manuring. 

18988.  Are  you  bound  to  apply  any  profits  to  any 
particular  object  if  vou  have  a  sufficient  reserve? — 
No. 

18989.  You  are  free  to  do  what  you  like  with  it? — 
Yes. 

18990.  Mr.  Campbell. — Do  you  know  other  places  in 
the  county  where  the  Estates  Commissioners  have  done 
the  same  thing? — Yes;  in  the  next  parish  in  Grange. 

18991.  The  Chairman. — What  has  happened  there 
with  regard  to  the  use  of  the  land? — I  think  there 
were  cows  put  on  some  of  it,  and  I  heard  the  trustees 
stocked  another  portion  of  it.  That  I  would  not  care 
to  do  at  all.  I  would  not  sanction  the  trustees  doing 
anything  like  that.  I  would  not  put  a  goat  myself 
upon  the  land  of  which  I  am  a  trustee. 

18992.  Mr.  Wilson.— In  point  of  fact,  in  other  dis- 
tricts you  know  of,  trustees  put  their  own  stock  on 
the  land? — Yes;  I  heard  so,  when  they  could  not  get 
graziers. 

18993.  The  Chairman.— You  spoke  of  one  plot  hav- 
ing been  reserved  in  the  next  parish? — Yes. 

18994.  Have  you  heard  of  this  system  being  in 
operation  in  otiier  parts  of  the  county? — I  think  it  was 
also  proposed  at  Newcastle,  but  I  don't  know  whether 
they  could  get  trustees. 

18995.  Was  that  on  the  Devon  estate? — I  think  so. 
They  proposed  getting  some  property  in  Newcastle 
West,  but  whether  it  was  carried  into  effect  I  don't 
know,  but  on  the  Dunraven  estate  in  Croom  the  Dis- 
trict Council  has  about  eleven  acreo. 


18996.  You  have  a  portion  of  land  under  the  control 
of  the  District  Council  in  Croom? — Yes;  we  have  it  re- 
let. 

18997.  But  you  find  no  demand  for  the  use  of  the 
land  for  cows? — No. 

18998.  Mr.  Campbell. — Is  this  the  same  trusteeship 
as  the  other? — No.  This  is  a  District  Council  trus- 
teeship. 

18999.  The  Chairman. — The  object  for  which  the 
land  is  reserved  is  practically  the  same? — I  should 
think  so. 

19000.  Mr.  Campbell. — How  are  the  labourers  doing 
with  their  acres? — I  would  rather  that  more  of  it 
would  be  tilled.  I  am  afraid  they  are  not  tilling  it. 
They  don't  seem  to  care  about  the  tillage. 

19001.  There  has  been  talk  of  giving  them  a  Kerry 
cow.  Do  you  think  you  could  manage  a  Kerry  cow 
on  the  acre? — I  don't  think  so. 

19002.  The  Chairman. — You  don't  think  the  acre 
would  keep  the  Kerry  cow? — It  would  not. 

19003.  Lady  Everard. — We  have  evidence  of  a 
labourer  who,  with  his  cow  on  his  acre,  produced  over 
£19  at  the  creamery? — That  is  veiy  trood. 

19004.  That  was  "in  West  Limerick? — That  was  very 
good.  I  am  sorry  more  of  thorn  are  not  doing  as  well 
as  that. 

19005.  Mr.  Campbell. — Do  the  labourers  graze  their 
acre? — They  graze  a  goat,  and  sometimes  an  ass  on  it. 

19006.  Do  you  see  many  of  them  keeping  cows 
themselves? — No.  I  know  one  man  who  keeps  a 
cow,  but  he  grazes  on  the  roadside. 

19007.  But,  of  course,  there  would  not  be  room  on 
the  roadside  for  them  all? — No. 

19008.  So  that  the  general  trend  of  your  evidence 
is  that  there  is  no  scarcity  of  milk  except  perhaps  in 
the  winter  time? — Yes. 

19009.  And  you  think  there  is  not  much  chance  for 
winter  dairying? — No;  the  expense  is  great.  You  can- 
not feed  cows  on  the  crops  you  produce  on  your  own 
land.  You  have  to  buy  cotton  cake,  and  that  is  so 
expensive  that  the  price  paid  for  the  milk  would  not 
pay.  You  have  to  keep  a  special  man  or  two  for 
this  sort  of  thing.  If  he  turned  his  back  on  Sunday 
the  cow  would  be  in  want. 

19010.  You  have  studied  the  question  very  seriously, 
I  am  sure? — Yes. 

19011.  You  are  not  speaking  without  having  given 
the  matter  consideration.  There  are  a  lot  of  people 
who  say  it  would  not  pay  them  who  never  worked  it 
out.  Have  you  worked  it  out?— Yes,  and  I  don't  think 
winter  dairying  would  pay. 

19012.  The  Chairman. — Did  you  winter  dairy  pre- 
vious to  the  introduction  of  the  creameries? — No. 

19013.  There  never  has  been  to  your  recollection  any 
winter  dairying  carried  on  in  Limerick  County? — -No. 

19014.  You  remember  the  period  previous  to  the 
introduction  of  creameries? — Yes. 

19015.  Creameries  have  been  blamed  for  the  scarcity 
of  milk  in  several  districts.  How  far  do  you  think 
that  is  a  well-founded  belief?  I  am  not  talking  of 
your  own  district,  because  you  told  us  there  was  no 
scarcity  of  milk,  but  in  other  districts,  do  you  think 
the  introduction  of  the  creamery  system  has  restricted 
the  supply  to  the  poor? — Yes.  It  is  taking  it  away 
from  the  labourer. 

19016.  Is  there  any  estrangement  between  the  la- 
bourer and  the  farmer  consequent  on  the  labourer 
living  in  the  Union  cottage? — No.  I  think  the  farmers 
recognise  that  the  labourers  have  a  right  to  get  these 
cottages.  In  all  Ireland  there  was  not  a  worse  place 
for  houses  than  my  district,  and  I  am  delighted  to  see 
the  labourers  getting  houses,  and  so  is  every  farmer. 

19017.  Mr.  Campbell. — Have  you  a  branch  of  the 
Land  and  I^abour  Association  in  your  district? — I  don't 
know  if  there  is  a  branch  there. 

19018.  They  are  not  taking  steps  to  get  milk  for  the 
labourers  as  in  other  districts? — I  don't  know. 

19019.  Do  the  labourers  work  for  the  farmers,  or  on 
the  roads? — In  every  place  they  work  with  the  far- 
mers and  on  the  roads. 

19020.  Do  you  hire  labourers  from  Kerry?— I  get 
my  own  labourers  at  home,  but  around  me  people  have 
Kerry  labourers. 

19021.  You  find  work  for  your  labourers  all  the  year 
round? — I  have  one  constant  man,  and  I  get  others 
occasionally. 

19022.  The  man  that  is  working  constantly  for  a 
farmer,  does  he  get  milk  as  part  of  his  wages? — No. 

19023.  That  used  to  be  the  custom? — I  never  heard 
it.    They  used  to  get  milk  and  they  paid  for  it. 
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•19024.  In  former  times  when  the  labourer  lived  in 
the  farmer's  cottage  it  used  to  be  the  practice  that 
he  got  so  much  in  money  and  so  much  milk  and  other 
things.    Do  you  remember  that  system? — No. 

19025.  It  was  never  in  vogue  in  your  district? — I 
don't  think  so. 

19026.  You  have  never  tried  any  premium  bulls  in 
your  district? — I  did. 

19027.  You  don't  try  them  now?— I  have  a  yearling 
out  of  a  premium  bull — about  one  of  the  smallest  calves 
I  have,  and  it  is  out  of  a  very  big  cow. 

19028.  Premium  bulls  have  been  used  only  to  a 
small  extent? — There  is  one  in  my  district  always. 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  has  one. 

19029.  Is  he  a  black  shorthorn? — No;  roan. 

19030.  Do  the  people  like  that  class  of  stock? — I 
think  they  do.  I  sent  a  cow  to  that  bull  last  year  and 
the  calf  was  as  white  as  snow. 

19031.  Do  you  often  get  complaints  that  the  progeny 
won't  milk? — No.  I  think  they  are  as  good  as  any; 
I  had  a  calf  out  of  a  premium  bull  and  got  ^32  for  it. 

19032.  The  ordinary  bulls  that  are  used  are  just  the 
progeny  of  the  good  shorthorn?- — Yes. 

19033.  Does  every  farmer  try  to  keep  a  good  bull? — 
Yes,  and  if  he  had  one  he  did  not  want,  he  would  send 
it  to  the  slaughter.  He  would  generally  keep  a  year- 
ling. 


19034.  You  know  Mr.  Fitt's  saks?— Yes. 

19035.  You  know  the  bull  they  sell?— Yes. 

19036.  The  Fitt's  bull  is  taller  and  narrower  below 
than  the  premium  bull;  does  that  bull  get  deep  cow.b? 
— He  won't  get  them  as  deep  as  the  shorthorn. 

19037.  There  are  so  few  premixun  bulls  in  this 
county,  and  such  an  enormous  number  of  the  other 
class  that  the  good  dairy  cows  of  Limerick  must  come 
from  the  bull  of  the  Fitt's  type? — Yes. 

19038.  And  what  I  tried  to  get  at  is— whether  that 
bull,  which  is  taller  and  narrower  than  the  premium 
bull,  can  be  relied  upon  to  get  a  cow  that  is  deep?— I 
don't  know  that  they  can.  I  never  liked  the  long- 
legged  bull,  Or  cow  either. 

19039.  Because  if  you  go  to  Denmark  and  look  at 
their  bulls,  they  are  desperate  specimens,  but  yet  they 
seem  to  get  nice  little  cows,  and  I  was  wondering 
whether  these  Limerick  bulls  would  be  regarded  as 
a  distinct  type,  and  would  get  a  class  of  cow  a  good 
deal  better  than  themselves? — Some  people  here  would 
r.ot  breed  from  the  premium  bulls. 

19040.  Mr.  "Wilson. — You  have  no  milk  records? — 
No;  I  don't  think  there  are  three  farmers  in  the  county 
keeping  them. 


Lady  Emly  examined. 


19041.  Jjady  Emly. — As  I  have  never  given  evidence 
before  a  Commission,  I  would  like  to  read  from  some 
notes  I  have  prepared,  and  you  can  question  me  after- 
wards or  as  I  go  along.  I  had  this  winter  between 
eighty  and  ninety  winter  cows.  I  sell  milk  all  the 
year  round,  both  in  Limerick  and  to  the  labouring 
class  in  my  own  neighbourhood.  I  also  rear  a  con- 
siderable number  of  calves.  I  have  this  year,  between 
oats  and  green  crops,  up  to  fifty  acres  of  tillage,  in- 
eluding  thirteen  acres  of  fresh  broken  land.  In  Spring, 
Summer,  and  up  to  mid-Autumn,  cataracts  of  milk 
flow  into  Limerick  town,  and  are  available  for  the 
people  and  at  not  unreasonable  prices.  In  the  country 
districts,  however,  with  which  I  am  acquainted, 
though  there  is  plenty  of  milk  during  those  months, 
it  is  not  available  to  any  great  extent  for  the  labour- 
ing class.  The  milk  is  sent  to  the  creamery.  Of 
course,  there  are  some  farmers  who  are  willing  to  sell 
milk  to  the  labourers  employed  by  them. 

19042.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  know  if  the 
creameries  sell  milk? — In  my  own  district  there  is  a 
co-operative  creamery  that  sells  milk  to  labourers. 
They  were  selling  it  only  to  their  principal  customers; 
but  to-day,  I  was  told,  they  are  selling  it  to  anyone 
who  wants  it  at  eightpence  a  gallon.  Undoubtedly 
there  is  a  very  great  scarcity  of  milk,  both  in  town 
and  country  in  Limerick  during  the  winter  months. 
The  want  of  milk  has  resulted  in  some  localities  in  an 
actual  dislike  of  milk  by  the  children.  It  is  perfectly 
extraordinary  the  small  quantity  of  milk  that  a 
labourer,  even  with  a  fairly  large  family,  will  con- 
sume— a  pint  a  day  among  five  or  six  persons,  and  a 
pint  and  a  half  amongst  a  family  of  ten.  These 
figures  apply  to  labourers  earning  from  lis.  to 
18s.  a  week.  Colouring  is  what  they  term  the  milk. 
They  only  use  it  to  colour  their  tea.  Give  a  labourer, 
however,  the  chance  of  keeping  a  goat  and  he  will 
keep  a  goat,  and  five  goats.  Only  a  few  years  ago 
there  was  a  farm  in  my  Ipcality  of  about  600  acres, 
on  which  grazed  forty  or  fifty  goats.  The  farmer  was 
a  very  kind  man,  and  he  used  to  let  all  his  neighbours 
turn  in  their  goats  on  his  land,  but  he  died,  I  am 
sorry  to  say. 

19043.  These  good  people  die? — Yes.  The  goats  in 
my  district  are,  as  a  rule,  a  played  out  breed.  Since 
the  introduction  of  motors  they  are  being  gradually 
evicted  from  their  ranches,  the  public  roads.  The 
police  are  frightfully  severe  in  some  parts. 

19044.  Mr.  Wilson. — My  experience  is  that  the  goat 
is  the  one  animal  that  can  be  relied  on  to  get  out  of  the 
way  of  the  motor-car? — The  police  in  some  districts 
where  the  motors  go  are  very  severe,  but  in  the 
mountainous  roads  they  don't  interfere.  I  attribute 
the  scarcity  of  milk  to — (1)  The  want  of  winter  dairying; 
(2)  the  rust  that  has  so  deeply  bitten  into  the  plough- 
share, to  grass,  grass,  and  nothing  but  grass;  (3)  the 
injudicious  mating  of  cattle;  (4)  the  Jack-of -all-trades 
cow;  (5)  selling  suckie  heifer  calves  and  buying  in 


calf  heifers  at  prices  that  foreshadow  the  Bankruptcy 
Court;  (6)  the  side  lines  on  the  County  Committees  of 
Agriculture;  the  tethering  of  the  County  Committees 
of  Agriculture  by  the  Department  as  goats  are 
teihered;  (7)  the  want  of  instruction  in  even  the  most 
elementary  veterinary  knowledge ;  (8)  the  want  of  all 
agricultural  education. 

19045.  Mr.  Campbell.— "What  is  the  Jack-of-all- 
trades-cow? — The  cow  which,  if  it  fails  in  its  milk, 
will  do  for  the  butcher.  It  would  be  superfluous  for 
me,  before  this  Commission,  to  point  out  the  annual 
heavy  loss  entailed  to  Ireland  by  reason  of  the  want 
of  winter  dairying.  It  is,  however,  beyond  yea  or 
nay,  that  there  is  amongst  the  great  body  of  the 
farmers  of  County  Limerick  a  deep-seated  conviction 
that  winter  dairying  does  not  pay.  Sixpence  a  gallon 
for  milk  in  the  winter  months,  they  will  tell  you,  is 
not  a  paying  price,  and  sixpence  a  gallon  for  milk  is 
the  winter  creamery  price.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
factory  in  Limerick  offered  ninepence  a  gallon  for 
three  months,  and  sevenpence  a  gallon  for  two  months, 
for  winter  milk.  They  advertised  extensively,  and  in 
plenty  of  time,  and  I  am  told  that  they  did  not  get 
the  supply  they  expected.  Perhaps  the  hand-separator 
might  be  availed  of  more  extensively  than  is  the 
custom.  Tillage  may,  perhaps,  be  increasing  in 
County  Limerick.  There  cannot,  however,  be  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  that  we  include  in  tillage  much 
that  emphatically  is  not  tillage — headlands,  along  which 
motor-cars,  two  abreast,  might  comfortably  seek  to 
break  records,  the  land  scratched  and  not  ploguhed, 
plots  gaudy  with  charlock  and  bristling  with  thistles. 
There  is  little  manure  and  no  elbow  grease.  The  worst 
bit  of  land  is  always  the  bit  to  be  broken ;  no  wonder 
it  returns  the  compliment  and  breaks  the  man  who 
broke  it.  Referring  to  good  land.  "  It  would  be  a  sin 
to  break  such  land,  it  has  such  a  fine  skin  on  it,"  is 
a  constant  saying.  Bad  cloth  bad  coat,  bad  land  bad 
tillage.  It  is,  in  some  localities,  difficult  to  get  good 
ploughmen,  impossible  to  get  young  ploughmen.  At 
the  ploughing  matches,  instituted  by  the  County  Com- 
mittee of  Agriculture,  it  was  with  considerable  difficulty 
that  entries  were  engineered.  It  should  be  a  condition 
in  any  compulsory  transfer  of  land  that  a  certain  number 
of  acres  of  the  land  so  transferred  should  be  annually 
tilled.  Another  cause  of  the  scarcity  of  milk  is  the 
injudicious  mating  of  cattle.  Little,  if  any,  attention 
is  paid  to  obtaining  milking  strains.  Any  sire  is  a 
good  sire  when  the  calves  are  sold.  The  cow  with  the 
heavy  shoulders  is  preferred  to  the  wedge-shaped  cow. 
An  indifferent  milker  is  prized  if,  "  should  anything 
happen,"  she  will  fatten  well.  "  To  pull  through  the 
summer  "  and  "  to  pull  through  the  winter  "  is  better 
understood  than  to  feed  and  to  manure  for  milk.  If 
anything  should  happen  to  a  cow  it  is  at  once  kill, 
and  'but  seldom  cure.  The  ever  well  filled  columns 
of  veterinary  queries  in  those  papers  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  agriculture  are  an  eloquent  argument  in 
favour  of  imparting  to  farmers  even  the  most  elementary 
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instruction  in  veterinai;^'  knowledge.  These  are  typical 
questions  :  "  How  to  run  a  cow  dry,"  "  Calf  with 
swollen  knee,"  "  Cow  with  lumps."  It  should  seem 
unnecessary  to  say  so,  though  really  it  is  not  unneces- 
sary, that  veterinary  knowledge  is  not  acquired  in  one 
leet(u-e,  however  eminent  the  lecturer  may  be.  If  the 
provisions  of  the  Cowsheds  and  Dairies  Order  be  really 
enforced  in  County  Limerick,  milk,  dear  exiough  at 
present,  may,  very  conceivably,  be  twice  as  dear.  The 
small  farmers  may  not  possibly  comply  with  the 
structural  arrangements  required.  You  may  build  a 
nursery  without  a  permit  from  even  Mr.  Lloyd  George, 
but  yoii  may  not,  in  Ireland,  build  a  cowshed  without 
an  approval  nod  from  the  Department.  I  am  afraid 
I  am  hard  on  the  Department. 

19046.  Mr.  Campbell. — It  is  the  Local  Government 
Board  you  should  hav(;  there? — Correct  that,  please.  I 
pity  the  eo^A'-keeper  who  would  venture  to  enact  the 
role  of  xirbiter  Elegantiarum  to  the  blossoming  Hebes 
of  his  cow-sheds.  The  choral  symphony  of  the  milkers 
should  be  embalmed  in  a  phonograph  record,  to  be  fired 
off  only  in  the  presence  of  men  and  militant  suffragettes ; 
women  and  children  might  be  excluded.  Again, 
though  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  Dairies  and 
Cowsheds  Order  is  good,  the  vagaries  of  the  Order  would 
suggest  that  these  gentlemen  have  not  seen  a  large 
herd  of  cows  milked  in  rain,  in  sloppy  fields,  and  driven 
over  saturated  pastures  through  mud-bound  gaps. 
Terrible.  Quite  so.  I  am  dealing  with  the  real,  and 
not  with  the  ideal.  If  all  this  apron  and  soap  legisla- 
tion be  strictly  enforced,  then  a  circumnavigating 
laundry  and  millinery  shop  must  accompany  every 
large  herd  to  the  milking  grounds.  We  fought  this 
Order  very  bitterly  in  Limerick.  I  have  referred  to 
the  tethering  of  the  County  Committee  of  Agriculture 
by  the  Department.  Let  me  give  just  one  example — I 
might  give  many — of  the  methods  of  the  Department, 
and  the  result.  This  is  an  extract  from  the  Minutes 
of  the  Limerick  Sub-Committee  for  Live  Stock,  at  the 
meeting  held  on  the  20th  February,  1904  : — 

"  With  reference  to  the  Minute  of  the  Sub-Committee 
for  Live  Stock,  at  their  meeting  held  on  the  13th 
January,  1904,  directing  the  Chairman  (Mr.  John  Ryan, 
Ivillenin-e),  with  the  assistance  of  the  Secretary,  to 
draft  a  scheme  for  the  formation  of  a  Herd  Book  for 
County  Limerick  :  the  following  scheme  was  submitted 
for  approval  : — - 

"  Tlie  Department  of  Agriculture  having  signified  its 
intention  of  assisting  in  the  formation  of  a  Herd  Book 
for  County  Limerick,  the  County  Sub-Committee  for 
Live  Stock  would  submit  the  following  scheme  for 
approval  : — That  shows  of  Dairy  Cows  be  held  in  the 
several  rural  districts  of  the  County,  in  the  early  part 
of  May  of  each  year,  and  attended  by  three  judges, 
one  to  be  appointed  by  the  Department,  and  two  by 
the  County  Committee.  That  the  same  number,  two 
hundred,  of  nominations  be  given  each  district  as  is 
given  this  year  under  the  Horse  Improvement  Scheme, 
provided  animals  of  sufficient  merit  are  exhibited.  That 
it  be  an  instruction  to  the  judges,  when  considering 
shapes,  general  formation,  etc.,  of  the  animals,  to  take 
milk-producing  qualities  into  special  account.  That 
the  selected  cows  be  put  to  a  thoroughbred  shorthorn 
bull  of  the  milking  strain  approved  of  by  the  Depart- 
ment. That  at  suljsequent  annual  shows  the  produce 
of  previously  selected  cows  and  approved  bulls  be 
eligible  to  compete,  and  on  the  judges  considering  them 
of  sufficient  merit,  be  entered  in  the  Herd  Book.  That 
there  be  no  limitation  to  the  valuation  of  farmers  com- 
peting at  these  shows." 

The  Committee  unanimously  approved  of  the  above 
scheme.  This  scheme  was,  on  the  proposition  of  Mr. 
Gubbins,  present  Chairman  of  the  Limerick  County 
Council,  unanimously  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the 
County  Committee  held  on  the  20th  of  February,  1904. 
This  scheme  was  not  approved  of  by  the  Department. 
If  it  be  not  irreverent  to  say  so,  "  The  stone  which 
the  builders  refused  is  become  the  headstone  of  the 
corner."  Yes.  The  Limerick  County  Committee  of 
Agriculture  is  a  body  of  experts.  They  are  a  splendid 
body  of  farmors. 

19047.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  thought  of  any 
scheme  whereby  it  would  be  possible  to  provide  a  milk 
supply  for  the  labouring  classes  in  districts  where  milk 
is  not  now  available? — Not  unjess  you  had  a  depot, 
and  that  would  be  very  expensive. 

19048.  A  depot  may  seem  to  suit  the  needs  of  a 
centralised  population,  but  it  would  be  hardly  possible 
to  make  depots  in  convenient  centres  to  suit  a  scattered 


popidatif 


-I  saw  an  arrangement  suggested  in  the 


papers  by  which  school  children  could  bring  back  milk 
to  their  parents. 


19049.  That  has  been  attempted  in  one  district  in 
this  county,  and  I  believe  it  did  not  meet  with  the 
approval  of  the  school  manager.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  supply  children  with  milk? — Yes.  It  might  make 
it  unpleasant  if  they  did  not  pay  their  accounts,  but 
in  my  district  they  are  well  supplied  with  milk,  because 
we  supply  everyone  ourselves;  no  one  is  refused. 
Everyone  can  get  milk  winter  and  summer  at  eight- 
pence  a  gallon. 

19050.  Mr.  Wilson. — You  are  definitely  of  opini(  n 
that  the  labourers  do  not  buy  enough  milk? — They 
don't  care  for  it. 

19051.  They  prefer  tea?— Yes. 

19052.  The  CHAiiiMAN. — It  is  want  of  appreciation  of 
the  food  value  of  milk  on  the  part  of  those  responsible 
for  the  bringing  up  of  children? — Yes.  Milk  has  died 
out  considerably  as  an  article  of  diet. 

19053.  Dr.  Moohhead. — Are  they  buying  more  new 
milk  since  they  learnt  of  the  advantage  of  partaking 
of  it? — I  don't  think  so.  We  have  our  dairy  in 
existence  only  for  five  years.  Before  we  began,  the 
poorer  classes  bought  condensed  milk ;  they  only  use 
milk  as  a  colouring  for  tea.  I  have  a  great  difficulty 
in  getting  sick  people  to  buy  milk.  The  children  don't 
seem  to  care  for  it.  In  my  schools  they  throw  away 
tea  with  colouring. 

19054.  They  are  so  used  to  tea  without  milk? — Yes. 

19055.  Mr.  Wilson. — That  is  a  matter  of  education? 
— Yes.  I  don't  think  they  like  the  taste  of  milk.  At 
the  workhouse  we  have  got  a  very  nice  hospital.  I 
went  there  the  other  day  and  talked  to  a  number  of 
people  suffering  from  tuberculosis.  There  were  twenty 
men,  some  of  whom  were  in  a  very  advanced  state  of 
tuberculosis,  and  they  all  told  me  the  same  story,  that 
it  was  from  wet  clothes  and  wet  boots  they  got  the 
tuberculosis,  and  not  from  drinking  milk.  I  think  it 
is  a  satisfactory  thing  in  a  way  to  know  that  it  is  not 
milk  alone  that  causes  tuberculosis.  They  come  into 
our  hospitals  and  they  say  the  disease  is  caused  by 
wet  clothes  and  wet  boots.  It  is  not  amongst  the 
rich  that  tuberculosis  is  so  prevalent  as  am.ongst  the 
poor.  The  women  who  also  suffer  from  tuberculosis 
in  the  hospital  gave  me  the  same  reason ;  so  in  the 
County  Limerick  I  don't  think  the  milk  is  so  bad. 

19056.  The  Chaiuman. — It  is  not  suggested  that  the 
milk  in  Limerick  is  the  means  of  disseminating  the 
germ  of  tuberculosis,  but  at  the  same  time  would  it 
not  be  desirable  that  the  milk  should  be  produced  under 
the  most  cleanly  conditions  possible? — Certainly. 

19057.  The  Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order  aims  at  the 
clean  and  healthy  production  of  milk? — The  Order  will 
ruin  the  trade.  If  the  cowshed  is  lower  than  the  yard, 
how  is  the  farmer  to  get  his  levels  and  then  do  the 
concreting?  We  have  done  concreting  ourselves  and 
it  is  frightfully  expensive.  Of  course,  it  is  splendid  to 
try  and  insist  upon  cleanliness  as  much  as  j^ossible. 

19058.  Really  the  aim  and  object  of  the  persons 
responsible  for  putting  that  Order  into  force  was  to 
provide  for  the  production  of  milk  under  clean  and 
healthy  conditions? — Of  course,  I  agree  that  it  is 
necessary  to  have  milk  as  good  as  possible,  but  not  to 
enforce  too  many  hard  conditions  on  the  farmers. 

19059.  Supposing  eighty  per  cent,  of  persons  sending 
milk  to  a  creamery  were  treating  it  in  a  proper  way, 
and  that  twenty  per  cent,  were  careless  in  the  handling 
of  their  milk,  would  not  the  efforts  of  the  eighty  per 
cent,  be  lost  by  the  carelessness  of  the  other  twenty 
per  cent.? — Of  course  they  would. 

19060.  When  the  bulk  supply  is  made  up  all  the 
milk  would  be  contaminated? — I  believe  they  do  return 
milk  that  is  not  clean  at  the  creameries. 

19061.  The  number  of  instances  in  which  it  is  refused 
is  very  few.  We  have  been  told  that  if  it  is  refused 
by  one  creamery  it  will  be  taken  by  another,  so  that 
it  goes  into  human  consumption  not  under  hygienic 
conditions,  and  is  a  source  of  danger  to  the  public 
health? — Of  course,  it  is. 

19062.  Mr.  Wilson. — There  has  been  so  far,  where- 
ever  we  have  been,  only  one  or  two  people  who  have 
stated  that  the  Order  has  put  anyone  out  of  the 
business,  and  where  such  a  result  was  reported  it 
was  admitted  that  the  farmers  who  were  put  out  of 
trade  should  not  be  in  the  dairy  business,  owing  to  the 
condition  in  which  they  kept  their  byres  and  cattle? — 
You  might  very  conceivably  have  prejudiced  inspectors. 

19063.  What  follows  from  my  remark  is  that  the 
inspectors  should  enforce  the  rules  with  a  reasonable 
amount  of  intelligence? — I  don't  like  even  the  possi- 
bility of  having  to  suffer  from  harsh  inspectors. 

19064.  You  don't  object  to  the  principles  of  the 
Order? — No,  bi.it  it  is  undoubtedly  hard  on  the  farmer 
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19065.  The  Chairman. — Numerous  people  engaged  in 
the  trade  have  given  evidence  before  the  Commission, 
and  they  have  confessed  that  the  Order  does  not  impose 
unreasonable  conditions,  and  that  any  man  who  is 
engaged  in  carrying  out  the  trade  intelligently  has  no 
reason  to  complain  of  the  provisions  of  the  Order? — 
That  is  very  satisfactory. 

19066.  We  have  had  that  statement  made  time  and 
again  ? — Yes. 

19067.  Don't  you  think  that  the  keeping  of  the 
manure  heap  near  the  byre  is  an  objectionable  pro- 
ceeding?— Quite  so. 

19068.  And  if  the  Older  did  no  more  than  compel 
the  cow-keeper  to  remove  the  manure  to  a  reasonable 
distance  it  would  have  accomplished  something  that  is 
useful? — Yes. 

19069.  And  would  not  impose  a  hardship  on  the 
person  who  is  compelled  to  do  it? — No. 

19070.  And  unless  they  are  compelled  they  won't  do 
it? — I  am  certain  it  has  done  good,  and  will  do  good 
if  it  is  not  interpreted  too  literally. 

19071.  One  does  not  contemplate  that  hardship  would 
be  inflicted  and  that  reasonable  time  would  not  be 
given  to  persons  whose  premises  were  not  in  a  suitable 
condition  to  make  the  necessary  alterations? — Yes. 

19072.  Under  these  conditions  you  would  not  have 
any  very  great  aversion  to  the  provisions  of  the  Order? 
— No,  as  regards  the  manure  heap.  Another  thing 
seems  hard — the  washing  of  the  cows.  Again,  water 
was  dreadfully  scarce  last  year.      I  think  also  the 


milkers  would  refuse  to  wash  their  hands  after  each 
cow.  * 

19073.  Mr.  Campbell. — Have  you  ever  seen  their 
hands  when  they  were  milking? — I  think  it  is  better 
not  to  see  any  of  these  kind  of  things  too  closely.  In 
India  I  was  told  not  to  go  near  the  kitchen  or  I  would 
not  eat  anything.  Look  at  the  fruit  that  is  sold  in 
the  shops.    Consider  the  microbes. 

19074.  You  really  woidd  not  object  to  a  regulation 
compelling  the  dairymaid  to  wash  her  hands? — I  would 
expect  they  would  refuse.  There  is  a  great  difficulty 
in  getting  dairymaids.  They  won't  wash  their  hands. 
They  are  very  independent.  A  dairymaid  has  got 
about  ten  cows  to  milk,  and  is  she  to  change  her  apron 
every  time  she  milks  a  cow. 

19075.  I  don't  think  that  is  in  the  Order?— I  don't 
think  you  will  get  them  to  wash  their  hands.  You 
have  to  get  the  dairymaids  from  Kerry.  The  farmers 
are  at  the  mercy  of  their  dairymaids  completely. 

19076.  The  Chaikman. — Is  there  any  other  view  of 
the  question.  Lady  Emly,  you  would  like  to  present 
to  us? — I  don't  think  so.  I  would  not  like  you  to  think 
I  am  altogether  opposed  to  the  Order;  not  at  all.  I 
think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  good  in  it  if  it  is  not  too 
rigidly  enforced.  We  have  it  in  operation  in  Lime- 
rick, and  the  inspector  comes  to  our  dairy. 

19077.  Do  you  keep  milk  records? — No,  I  have  not 
done  so.  It  is  a  big  business.  I  know  by  the  money 
how  maTiy  gallons  have  been  sold. 

19078.  The  money  is  the  record? — Yes,  for  me. 


The  Commission  then  adjourned  to  KiUanieij  on  the  following  day. 


THIRTY-FOURTH  DAY.— SATURDAY,  27th  APRIL,  1912. 

The  Connmissioners  met  in  the  Town  Hall,  Killarney,  at  2.30  p.m. 

Present: — P.  J.  O'Neill,  Esq.  (Chairman);  L.\dy  Everard  ;  Miss  Margaret  McNeill; 
George  A.  Moorhbad,  Esq.,  f.r.c.s.i.  ;  Alec.  Wilson,  Esq.,  j.p.  ;  John  E.  Camp- 
bell, Esq.,  B.sc.  ;  Professor  A.  E.  Mettam,  b.sc,  p.R.c.v.s. 

S.  W.  Strange,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


Mr.  J.  Alec.  Hewson, 

19079.  The  Chairman. — I  understand,  Mr.  Hewson, 
you  are  a  member  of  the  veterinary  profession  in  the 
town  of  Killarney? — Yes,  sir. 

19080.  Do  you  hold  any  public  appointment? — Yes, 
I  am  Inspector  under  the  local  authority.  I  hold 
the  position  of  Inspector  under  the  Dairies  and  Cow- 
sheds Order  under  the  Urban  Council. 

19081.  Has  the  Order  been  put  into  force  by  the 
Rural  Council? — No. 

19082.  Would  you  kindly  say  what  has  been  done 
by  the  Urban  Council  in  order  to  enforce  the  provisions 
of  the  Order? — We  have  been  going  round  inspecting 
the  dairies,  and  we  have  made  a  lot  of  improvements. 

19083.  Reporting  to  the  Council  breaches  of  the 
Order? — Yes;  once  a  month. 

19084.  What  co-operation  have  you  received  from  the 
owners  of  the  dairies  in  the  matter  of  carrying  out  the 
improvements  you  require? — Well,  as  little  as  they 
possibly  can,  but  we  have  got  ample  co-operation  from 
the  Urban  Council;  in  fact,  they  have  practically  given 
me  a  free  hand. 

19085.  Have  you  gone  the  length  of  prosecuting 
people  for  breaches  of  the  Order? — Yes. 

19086.  With  what  result?— We  get  them  fined  and 
we  get  the  necessary  orders  for  the  improvements,  and 
I  have  seen  that  the  improvements  have  been  carried 
out,  except  in  one  case. 

19087.  What  happened  in  regard  to  that  particular 
case? — The  whole  place  was  condemned;  the  owner 
kept  two  cows  and  he  has  given  up  keeping  cattle. 

19088.  Is  registration  enforced  by  the  Urban  Council? 
— Yes. 

19089.  And  there  are  no  milk-sellers  in  Killarney 
who  have  not  been  registered? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 


.R.C.V.S.,  examined. 

19090.  Has  anything  been  done  in  the  rural  district 
in  regard  to  registration? — They  are  advertising  for  a 
veterinary  inspector.  They  first  started  advertising  for 
the  position  at  a  very  low  salary,  and  they  are  increasing 
it.  There  was  no  application  up  to  this,  but  I  under- 
stand that  about  this  day  fortnight  they  will  appoint 
a  veterinary  inspector.  I  think  they  wanted  to  get  a 
veterinary  inspector  at  J620  a  year,  and  now  they  have 
gone  up  to  £45. 

19091.  Is  the  milk  supply  of  the  town  raised  within 
the  urban  area? — Very  little  of  it. 

19092.  The  greater  part  of  it  comes  from  the  rural 
district? — Yes. 

19093.  Has  the  milk  supply  ever  been  suspected  of 
being  the  cause  of  an  outbreak  of  infectious  disease? — 
Yea. 

19094.  And  what  action  is  taken  under  these  circum- 
stances?— Well,  there  was  a  case  here  this  year  at  the 
Asylum,  where  the  milk  supplied  was  suspected  to  have 
caused  typhoid  fever,  and  the  contractor  was  warned 
off.  I  tliink  the  Resident  Medical  Superintendent  re- 
fused to  take  his  milk,  and  he  supplied  some  of  his 
private  customers,  and  one  of  the  children  got  typhoid 
fever. 

19095.  The  Commission  would  be  more  interested  in 
knowing  what  action  the  local  authority  took,  rather 
than  the  Asylum  authorities.  What  action  was  taken 
by  the  Urban  authority  in  order  to  safeguard  the 
health  of  the  town? — This  happened  to  be  outside  the 
urban  area. 

19096.  Was  milk  sent  in  to  Killarney  by  this 
particular  dairy  other  than  to  the  Asylum? — I  cannot 
say  that,  but  I  heard  from  private  sources  it  was. 

19097.  Was  any  action  taken  to  prevent  the  sale  of 
milk  from  the  suspected  dairy  by  the  local  authority? — 
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The  matter  was  brought  up  at  a  meeting  of  the  local 
authority,  but  it  was  stated  that  there  was  no  milk 
supplied  in  tlie  town  by  this  particular  dairy. 

19098.  Were  the  Urban  Council  satisfied  that  no 
milk  was  supplied  to  the  inhabitants  in  Killarney  from 
this  particular  dairy? — They  were  unable  to  trace  any 
supply. 

19099.  And  yet  you  stated  that  you  thought  the  child 
of  one  customer  had  contracted  typhoid  fever? — Yes. 

19100.  Did  the  Urban  Council  ever  seek  to  make  an 
inspection  of  the  outside  dairies  in  order  to  ascertain 
in  what  condition  the  milk  was  produced  which 
supplied  the  people  under  their  care? — Not  to  my 
knowledge.  The  Chairman  of  the  Urban  Council  is 
here  and  may  be  able  to  give  you  evidence  on  that 
point. 

19101.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  a  desirable  power 
to  have  conferred  on  local  authorities? — I  do. 

19102.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  the  general 
application  of  the  Order  over  the  entire  country? — I 
would. 

19103.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  having  the 
administration  of  the  Order  controlled  by  some  central 
authoi'ity,  or  would  you  prefer  leaving  it  in  the  hands 
of  the  local  authority? — I  would  prefer  it  to  be  under 
the  local  authority  if  they  gave  us  a  free  hand  like 
tlie  Urban  Council  have  given  me. 

19104.  Do  you  think  tliat  would  conduce  to  uniform 
administration,  leaving  each  particular  veterinary 
officer  to  fix  his  own  standard? — Yes. 

19105.  Would  it  not  be  likely  that  the  different 
officers  would  have  different  ideas  as  to  what  would 
constitute  a  counsel  of  perfection? — Well,  of  course,  it 
^^ould  in  a  way.    We  all  have  our  own  ideas. 

19106.  I  put  it  to  you  as  a  professional  man,  would 
it  not  lead  to  a  more  uniform  administration  of  the 
Order  if  the  local  officers  were  either  directly  under 
the  control  of  the  central  authority,  or  liable  to 
inspection  by  an  officer  under  the  control  of  a  central 
body? — Well,  if  he  was  only  liable  to  inspection  by  an 
officer  of  a  central  body  I  would  be  in  favour  of  it. 

19107.  Has  any  suggestion  been  made  at  the  Rural 
District  Council  meeting  as  to  the  enforcement  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Oi-dcr? — Yes;  I  have  mentioned  that 
they  are  about  to  appoint  an  officer.  It  is  a  question 
of  salary,  pure  and  simple,  with  them.  I  have  offered 
to  take  up  the  position  at  £50  a  year,  and  they  have 
come  up  from  £20  to  £45. 

19108.  There  is  a  probability  of  a  bargain  being 
mnd(  ? — Yes. 

19109.  Has  any  pressure  been  put  on  the  local 
authority  to  compel  them  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  Order? — Dr.  McCormack  tried  to  expostulate 
with  them,  but  that  is  all  he  did. 

19110.  No  more  drastic  measures  were  enforced? — 
No. 

19111.  You  are  not  aware  whether  they  have 
discussed  the  question  of  an  appointment? — For  nearly 
two  .years  they  have  been  discussing  it. 

19112.  They  cannot  be  accused  of  arriving  at  a  hasty 
conclusion  ? — No. 

19113.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  licensing  dairy- 
keepers? — Yes. 

19114.  And  you  would  confer  on  the  local  authority 
the  power  to  issue  a  licence,  say,  for  twelve  months, 
and  if  the  person  to  whom  the  licence  was  granted 
failed  to  conform  with  the  regulations  it  could  be  with- 
held ?— Certainly. 

19115.  Lady  Everard. — Is  it  your  opinion  that  all 
the  by-products  of  milk  should  be  under  the  same 
provisions  as  new  milk? — Yes. 

19116.  Is  there  much  separated  milk  used  in 
Killarney? — Very  little.  The  nearest  creamery  here  is, 
I  suppose,  about  four  miles  away — Ballyhar. 

19117.  Is  milk  plentiful  in  Killarney? — If  you  call 
it  milk,  there  is  a  fair  supply,  but  good  milk  is  very 
scarce. 

19118.  Then  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the 
Kiliarney  Rural  District  Council  has  not  put  the  Order 
into  force  yet? — No;  they  are  considering  the  matter 
again  at  a  meeting  they  are  holding  to-day.  There  is  a 
meeting  of  the  Board  to-day,  and  the  matter  will  be 
discussed. 

19119.  Have  you  no  Food  and  Drugs  Acts  Inspector 
in  Killarney? — Yes;  the  police — Sergeant  French. 

19120.  Has  he  taken  samples  of  milk  for  analysis? — 
He  has,  and  there  have  been  prosecutions,  but  I  don't 
know  whether  there  have  been  any  lately. 


19121.  Do  you  know  if  the  fines  imposed  were 
sufficient  to  deter  people  repeating  the  offence? — I  am 
sure  they  were  not  sufficient. 

19122.  Do  you  think  that  the  children  don't  get 
sufficient  milk,  owing  to  the  fact  that  their  parents 
don't  understand  its  full  value? — They  don't  get 
sufficient  good  milk. 

19123.  Do  the  parents  understand  the  food  value  of 
milk? — I  don't  think  they  do. 

19124.  Prof.  Mettam. — What  do  you  mean  by  saying 
that  milk  of  a  certain  quality  comes  into  the  town? — 
Some  of  the  milk  is  the  poorest  you  could  get  any- 
where.   It  is  deficient  in  fat  and  adulterated. 

19125.  You  think  it  has  been  robbed  of  fat  and  that 
water  has  been  added  to  it? — Yes.  The  farmers  don't 
feed  their  cattle  properly.  They  can  get  25s.  a  ton 
for  turnips,  and  they  would  rather  sell  them  than  feed 
their  cattle  properly. 

19126.  What  is  the  general  condition  of  the  cattle 
producing  milk — are  they  a  good  type  of  animal? — A 
poor  type. 

19127.  Is  there  much  tuberculosis  in  cattle  in  your 
district? — A  good  deal. 

19128.  Is  there  much  tuberculosis,  so  far  as  you  are 
aware,  amongst  children? — The  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  is  here  and  will  answer  that  question. 

19129.  As  regards  the  production  of  milk,  is  there  a 
fair  quantity  of  milk  coming  into  the  town  in  the 
winter  time? — No. 

19130.  Is  it  customary  here  for  the  cows  to  calve 
in  the  early  spring? — Yes. 

19131.  There  is  no  winter  dairying? — Very  little. 
All  the  land  around  here  is  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
people.  There  is  a  big  demesne  and  the  lakes  on  one 
side,  and  all  the  land  on  that  side  is  practically  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  people,  who  keep  it  for  dry  stock. 

19132.  Do  the  cottiers  and  labourers  keep  any  goats? 
— A  few  of  them  keep  goats  in  the  country. 

19138.  Not  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town? — No^ 
I  don't  think  there  are  more  than  three  or  four  goats 
that  I  see  going  through  the  town. 

19134.  Consequently  there  is  not  much  g(3at's  milk 
available? — No. 

19135.  Do  people  go  in  for  tea  in  lieu  of  milk? — 
They  like  plenty  of  tea,  especially  the  lady  kind. 

19136.  Mr.  Wilson. — With  regard  to  tuberculosis 
amongst  the  cows,  what  happens  when  you  discover 
a  tuberculous  animal? — At  the  present  moment  we  do 
nothing. 

1913'7.  You  have  not  yet  put  into  force  the  Tuber- 
culosis Prevention  Act? — No.  I  saw  a  cow  in  an 
advanced  state  of  tuberculosis,  and  the  owner  is  trying 
to  keep  her  alive  on  the  off-chance  of  the  Act  coming 
into  operation  and  allowing  him  compensation. 

19138.  Is  there  any  security  that  milk  from  such  a 
cow  is  not  used  in  the  public  supply? — I  always  make 
them  keep  such  cows  separate,  but  they  can  do  very 
little,  because  they  have  only  a  limited  accommodation 
for  their  cattle. 

19139.  That,  of  course,  is  important,  but  I  was  also 
thinking  of  the  supply  of  milk  a  cow  of  that  kind  would 
give.  What  have  you  got  to  satisfy  yourself  that  that 
milk  is  not  consumed? — I  give  them  a  draught  to  dry 
up  the  cow  at  once,  and  then  they  fatten  her  and  sell 
her  to  someone  else. 

19140.  Would  you  agree  that  that  is  highly  unsatis- 
factory?— Yes,  but  what  can  they  do. 

19141.  And  also  a  serious  risk  to  the  public  health? — 
Yes ;  certainly. 

19142.  What  objection  is  there  in  the  Council  to 
enforce  the  provisions  with  regard  to  compensation  for 
animals  of  that  type ;  is  it  lack  of  knowledge  ? — It  is  a 
thing  that  has  never  been  properly  put  before  the  Board, 
because  they  have  not  adopted  the  Act  in  the  Rural 
District. 

19143.  Have  you  ever  reported  emphatically  in 
favour  of  not  only  using  the  Act  in  general  terms,  but 
giving  specific  instances  of  danger  arising  from  tuber- 
culous animals? — Yes;  and  in  Rathmore  I  have  given  a 
certificate  to  a  farmer  that  his  animal  was  dying,  and 
I  said,  "  You  can  take  that  into  the  Board  and  see 
what  you  can  do  about  it,"  but  he  had  not  the  pull 
with  the  Board,  and  there  you  are. 

19144.  One  of  the  suggestions  that  has  been  made 
before  this  Commission  about  getting  rid  of  such 
animals  was  this ;  that  in  the  event  of  an  animal  such 
as  you  spoke  of  being  discovered  by  the  veterinary 
surgeon  in  the  course  of  his  rounds,  it  should  be  de- 
stroyed at  the  cost  of  the  owner.    On  the  other  hand, 
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if  any  cow-keeper  had  reason  to  suspect  an  animal 
of  being  ill,  if  he  called  in  veterinary  assistance,  and 
if  the  vet.,  having  received  warning  from  the  farmer, 
discovered  the  animal  to  be  tuberculous,  the  farmer 
should  get  full  compensation? — It  would  be  a  great 
inducement  to  them  to  get  rid  of  their  diseased  cattle. 

19145.  Is  there  any  better  plan  that  you  can  suggest? 
— It  is  the  only  way  of  getting  rid  of  these  cattle. 

19146.  You  say  that  neither  creameries  nor  winter 
dairying  are  of  any  importance  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  ? — No. 

19147.  What  happens  to  the  milk  that  is  not  con- 
sumed in  the  town? — There  is  plenty  of  demand  for 
the  milk  that  is  coming  into  the  to%vn. 

19148.  I  suppose  the  tourist  invasion  accounts  for  a 
large  consumption  of  milk? — Yes. 

19149.  What  is  the  price? — About  eightpence  a 
gallon. 

19150.  The  increased  demand  caused  by  the  tourists 
has  not  put  the  price  above  the  ordinary  penny  a 
pint?— No. 

19151.  Mr.  Campbell. — Have  you  many  labourers' 
cottages  in  Killarney  district? — In  the  rural  district 
there  would  be  about  six  hundred  cottages. 

19152.  What  are  the  occupants  of  these  cottages 
doing  to  get  a  supply  of  milk? — Some  of  them  keep  a 
goat,  and  I  think  a  good  many  of  them  working  with 
a  farmer  get  milk  from  him,  and  it  is  deducted  off 
their  ^^-ages. 

19153.  You  only  think  that? — I  know  it  in  a  good 
many  instances. 

19154.  That  is  the  custom? — Yes,  in  a  good  many 
instances. 

19155.  Even  where  the  labourer  does  not  work  con- 
tinuously with  the  farmer? — A  good  many  of  them  buy 
milk  from  a  neighbour,  and  a  good  many  of  them  take 
milk,  and  give  work  in  the  springtime  for  it. 

19156.  That  is  to  say,  a  labourer  may  be  in  the 
employment  of  a  farmer  for  a  few  months,  but  he  may 
supply  milk  to  the  labourer  all  the  year  round? — Yes. 

19157.  Are  you  sure  of  that? — Yes. 

19158.  That  is  a  practice  in  this  countryside? — Yes. 

19159.  A  well-established  practice? — Yes. 

19160.  Do  any  of  the  labourers  keep  Kerry  cows? — 
They  cannot  on  an  acre  of  land. 

19161.  Because  there  is  a  proposal  in  Limerick  to 
give  the  labourers  a  Kerry  cow? — Yes;  but  you  must 
give  them  an  extra  acre  of  land.  The  labourer  cannot 
keep  a  cow  on  the  acre  of  land. 

19162.  Not  on  a  good  acre  in  Limerick? — They  might 
do  it  on  a  good  acre  in  Limerick. 

19163.  But  you  don't  think  it  would  be  possible 
here? — No;  the  land  is  not  good  enough. 

19164.  Wliat  is  the  price  of  a  Kerry  cow  coming  into 
milk  here? — I  would  refer  you  to  Mr.  Neill — a  great 
Kerry  breeder — who  ^y'ill  answer  the  question  for  you. 
About  £8  10s.,  I  think,  would  be  the  price. 

19165.  A  stripper?— Yes. 

19166.  With  her  second  or  third  calf?— Yes,  iG8  or 
£8  10s. 

19167.  You  said  that  the  milk  was  adulterated? — I 
say  that  some  of  the  milk  is  very  poor. 

19168.  That  must  be  due  to  adulteration,  because  I 
don't  believe  the  cows  in  Kerry,  of  whatever  breed, 
are  one  bit  worse  than  other  cows? — I  should  say  they 
are  a  great  deal  better  than  other  cows. 

19169.  Is  not  the  milk  of  the  Kerry  cow  richer  than 
the  ordinary? — Yes,  and  better. 

19170.  And  3'et  you  say  it  is  adulterated  and  poor? — 
They  are  not  all  Kerry  cows.  I  say  the  milk  is 
wretchedly  poor,  and  I  stick  to  my  statement. 

19171.  What  evidence  have  you  that  it  is  poor? — 
Prosecutions  in  the  Courthouse,  and  I  hear  the  com- 
plaints of  the  people. 

19172.  How  do  you  get  milk  for  yourself? — I  live  in 
a  hotel. 

19173.  How  do  they  get  their  milk — is  the  bad  milk 
supplied  to  you? — No. 

19174.  Because  I  don't  believe  there  is  so  much 
adulteration  as  all  that? — Well,  it  is  very  poor  milk. 

19175.  If  it  is  really  poor,  and  if  you  can  positively 
-prove  to  me  that  it  is  poor,  it  is  adulterated,  because 
I  don't  believe  your  cows  give  poor  milk? — You  were 
talking  of  Kerry  cows. 

19176.  I  am  talking  of  any  cows  in  Kerry.  Your 
land  is  such  that  you  could  not  get  poor  milk? — 
Farmers  will  get  25s.  a  ton  for  turnips,  and  they  prefer 
to  sell  them  at  that  price  than  feed  their  cows  properly. 


19177.  If  I  got  25s.  a  ton  for  turnips  I  would  sell 
them  too,  and  buy  something  else? — Yes. 

19178.  You  talked  about  one  man's  place  that  you 
closed  up.  What  is  your  standard  of  perfection  in  a 
cow-byre;  who  sets  up  the  standard  for  you? — 
The  gentleman  who  prosecuted  in  that  case — Mr. 
Moriarty,  solicitor — is  here  and  will  be  examined.  It 
was  proved  that  the  shed  was  almost  down  on  the 
cow's  back,  and  if  the  cow  walked  out  she  could  almost 
bring  the  cabin  with  her.  There  was  also  no  drainage 
and  the  floors  were  bad. 

19179.  Do  you  insist  on  a  concrete  floor? — Yes. 

19180.  How  many  of  the  people  sending  milk  to 
Killarney  have  concrete  floors  in  their  byres? — All  in 
the  urban  district  have  concrete  floors. 

19181.  All  of  them?— Yes.  That  is  the  first  thing  I 
lay  down. 

19182.  You  don't  insist  on  the  full  cubic  space  laid 
down  by  the  Order? — I  do. 

19183.  What  is  the  cubic  space  area? — I  like  to  lay 
down  1,200  cubic  feet — to  give  them  plenty  of  space. 

19184.  You  would  not  be  satisfied  with  500?— You 
might  as  well  give  them  1,200. 

19185.  The  Order  provides  for  500?— If  you  go  for 
1,200  they  will  split  the  difference;  1,200  feet  in  a 
closed  yard  is  not  very  much  more  than  500  feet  in 
an  open  space. 

19186.  You  are  talking  of  byres  in  the  town? — Yes; 
I  have  nothing  to  say  to  the  regulations  in  the  country. 

19187.  There  must  be  some  farmers  within  the  urban 
area? — There  are  only  four  cowsheds  within  the  urban 
area. 

19188.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  Rural  Council  carry 
out  the  Order,  what  would  your  standard  be? — I  would 
like  to  have  600  cubic  feet. 

19189.  And  will  you  insist  upon  a  concrete  floor? — 
Yes;  and  a  channel.  The  concrete  floor  is  not  much 
good  unless  you  have  a  channel. 

19190.  Would  not  cobbles  do  in  some  cases? — No. 

19191.  You  will  insist  on  concrete? — I  will.  It  is 
better  for  the  farmer  in  the  end,  and  it  is  more  satis- 
factory. 

19192.  Prof.  Mettam. — Are  you  permitted  to  go  out- 
side the  urban  area  into  the  rural  district? — No. 

19193.  Supposing  you  were  not  appointed  veterinary 
inspector  to  the  Rural  District  Council,  would  you  be 
permitted  to  go  into  the  rural  district  to  make 
inspections  of  premises  belonging  to  persons  who  are 
bringing  milk  into  the  town? — That  I  cannot  say.  I 
don't  know  whether  the  owner  of  the  cattle  would 
permit  me  to  go  into  his  byre. 

19194.  If  you  have  not  the  power,  don't  you  think 
it  would  be  a  valuable  implement  for  you  to  have  the 
right  to  go  to  the  outside  area  and  inspect  milk  that 
was  being  supplied  to  the  town? — Yes. 

19195.  Do  you  think  you  should  have  the  power  to 
follow  up  the  milk  to  the  fountain-head? — Yes. 

19196.  Mr.  Campbell. — But  suppose  the  Rural 
Council  appoint  another  gentleman  as  veterinary 
inspector? — I  suppose  the  best  horse  must  jump  the 
ditch  then. 

19197.  The  unfortunate  farmer  would  have  two 
inspectors  to  deal  with  then?— We  would  not  clash. 
That  is  not  likely  to  occur  so  far  as  Killarney  is  con- 
cerned. 

19198.  There  is  no  uniformity  in  the  administration 
of  the  Order? — There  are  regulations  laid  down. 

19199.  Yes;  but  don't  you  tell  me  you  would  like 
to  have  1,200  cubic  feet  of  air  space? — Yes. 

19200.  You  are  asking  for  double  what  the  law  allows? 
— I  would  like  plenty  of  space. 

19201.  Lady  Evehard. — A  witness  that  was  examined 
before  us  in  Dublin  suggested  that  veterinary  inspectors 
should  be  furnished  with  a  definite  list  of  questions  in 
connection  with  their  examination  of  byres  under 
the  Order.  Do  vou  think  that  would  be  advisable? — 
Yes. 

19202.  I  think  you  had  one  or  two  outbreaks  of 
disease  directly  traceable  to  milk? — There  was  one  this 
year  in  Killarney  and  one  last  summer  in  Killorglin, 
and  there  was  a  very  strong  representation  from 
Killorglin  to  the  Killarney  Rural  Council  to  adopt  the 
Order,  because  the  farmers  in  Killorglin  lost  a  lot  by  it. 

19203.  The  Chairman. — Killorglin  is  in  the  Killarney 
district? —Yes.  There  was  an  outbreak  in  Cromane, 
and  it  was  conclusively  proved  that  it  was  due  to  the 
milk. 

19204.  Lady  Everard. — Owing  to  not  having  adopted 
the  provisions  of  the  Order  they  were  unable  to  inspect 
the  dairies? — I  don't  know. 
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19205.  The  Chairman.- — You  are  a  medical  practi- 
tioner, Doctor  O'Sullivan,  in  Killarney? — -Yes. 

19206.  Do  you  hold  any  public  appointments? — I 
am  :\Iedieal  Dispensary  Officer  and  Medical  Officer  of 
Health,  Killarney  Dispensary  District,  and  Medical 
Officer  for  the  Infirmary. 

19207.  Is  there  any  scarcity  of  milk  for  the  working- 
class  population  in  your  district? — Up  to  this  year  there 
was  a  great  scarcity  in  the  Killarney  Urban  District, 
but  I  think  the  Women's  National  Health  Association, 
with  the  co-operation  of  Mrs.  Hamlyn-Borrer,  got  rid 
of  that  difficulty,  and  unless  certain  precautions  are 
taken  that  scarcity  may  recur. 

19208.  What  steps  were  taken  to  obviate  the  diffi- 
culty?— We  had  a  meeting  of  the  Women's  National 
Health  Association,  and  we  decided  to  approach  a 
large  dairyman  living  outside  the  town  who  had  a  herd 
of  Kerry  cattle,  and  ask  him  would  he  be  prepared  to 
supply  milk.  He  told  us  he  would,  ana  then  we  mad'e 
^arrangements  to  get  a  house  in  the  town;  we  put  a 
woman  in  charge  of  it  and  gave  her  5s.  a  week  out  of 
the  funds  of  the  society.  The  women  on  the  com- 
mittee saw  that  the  place  where  the  milk  was  sold  was 
kept  clean. 

19209.  What  sort  of  co-operation  did  that  scheme 
meet  with  amongst  the  working  classes? — Very  good, 
indeed,  during  the  winter  when  milk  was  scarce.  I 
may  say  that  we  got  the  milk  in  sealed  cans.  The 
cans  were  locked  at  Mr.  Neill's  place — tie  is  the  farmer 
supplying  the  milk — and  the  woman  in  charge  of  the 
depot  had  a  key  for  the  cans. 

19210.  Is  it  proposed  to  continue  that  arrangement 
during  the  summer  months  as  well? — During  the  svmi- 
mer  milk  is  plentiful  in  the  country,  and  other  people 
besides  regular  suppliers  bring  in  cans  of  milk  now  and 
then  and  sell  it  in  the  town  at  a  lower  price  than  we 
get  for  it.  Mr.  Neill  gave  it  to  us  at  lOd.  a  gallon. 
Tf  this  kind  of  thing  is  permitted,  Mr.  Neill  cannot 
continue  to  supply  us. 

19211.  That  is  just  the  difficulty  that  confronts  one 
everywhere — the  inconstancy  of  the  demand? — The  de- 
mand is  constant,  but  the  supply  is  inconstant.  The 
demand  is  pretty  constant;  it  would  be  quite  constant 
enough  to  ensure  Mr.  Neill  to  continue  his  supply  if 
ihe  extra  sui^plies  did  not  come  in. 

Mr.  Wilson. — A  witness  in  Belfast  refei'red  to  these 
men  coming  in  with  their  supplies  as  "  cuckoo  dairy- 
men." 

19212.  The  CHAinirAN. — We  were  inforjned  in  other 
places  that  when  the  exchequer  is  depleted  in  the 
workingman's  home  towards  the  end  of  the  week,  milk 
is  the  first  thing  to  be  economised  on,  and  that 
the  demand  on  the  first  four  days  of  the  week  may  be 
constant  enough.  Coming  to  the  end  of  the  week  there 
is  no  money  to  buy? — Our  women  in  the  National 
Health  Association  take  a  great  personal  interest  in 
this  milk  question,  and  if  any  such  cause  as  you  have 
mentioned  occurs,  we  are  prepared  to  give  credit. 

19213.  That  will  obviate  the  difficulty ?— Yes. 

19214.  But  I  was  looking  at  it  from  a  purely  com- 
mercial point  of  view,  knowing  that  milk  is  such  a 
perishable  article  and  that  the  person  selling  would  ex- 
pect a  regular  and  constant  demand? — We  want  to 
get  a  regular  and  constant  demand  for  Mr.  Neill. 

19215.  Is  milk  appreciated  as  a  food  by  the  working 
classes? — More  or  less.  We  have  been  pointing  out 
to  them  the  value  of  it  and  its  absolute  necessity  for 
growing  children,  but  in  many  cases  <jur  words  fall 
on  deaf  ears.  Children  ought  to  be  fed  principally  on 
milk. 

19216.  You  recognise  that  unless  the  light  is  spread 
-the  ordinary  head  of  a  workingman's  family  does  not 
recognise  the  value  of  milk  as  a  food  for  the  children? 
— I  don't  think  they  realise  the  absolute  necessity  of 
milk. 

19217.  They  sometimes  make  investments  in  other 
foods  just  as  expensive  as  milk  and  get  worse  results? 
— I  don 't  know  that. 

19218.  They  sometimes  use  condensed  milk? — No;  it 
is  very  rarely  used  here. 

19219.  They  give  tea  to  children  ?—Yos. 

19220.  Do  you  believe  that  is  a  good  food? — It  is 
very  bad. 

19221.  Child  ren  of  three  months  have  been  brousht 
up  on  it? — I  have  seen  it  myself.  They  get  accus- 
tomed to  the  taste  of  it  as     man  gets  accustomed  to 


the  taste  of  alcohol;  it  is  a  poison.  The  tea  also  is 
very  badly  made.  It  is  not  an  infusion;  it  is  a  decoc- 
tion.   It  is  kept  over  the  hob  all  day. 

19222.  That  is  the  worst  form  in  which  the  fluid 
could  be  administered? — A  dangerous  form. 

19223.  Have  you  ever  heard  the  working  classes 
complain  that  they  cannot  get  milk  to  buy? — Yes. 

19224.  In  the  urban  and  rural  districts? — Yes; 
wherever  there  is  a  creamery  there  is  a  great  scarcity 
of  milk.  That  is  one  case;  in  other  places  the  farmer 
might  have  about  ten  cows,  and  he  wants  to  complete 
a  firkin  of  butter,  and  love  or  money  would  not  get  the 
milk  from  him. 

19225.  Mr.  Wilson. — You  are  not  referring  now  to 
the  creamery  district? — No;  to  the  home  butter  maker. 
He  wants  to  complete  his  firkin  for  the  Cork  butter 
market,  and  he  won't  sell  a  pint  of  milk.  I  have  seen 
in  the  country  children  taking  black  tea,  and  I  think 
that  is  an  appalling  state  of  affairs. 

19226.  What  have  you  to  blame  but  the  greediness 
of  the  farmer? — Yes. 

19227.  Is  there  anything  else?— No.  I  think  the 
farmer  ought  to  be  compelled  to  give  milk  by  some 
means  or  other. 

19228.  The  Chah'.man. — If  the  creameries  were  all 
obliged  to  sell  milk,  how  far  do  you  think  that  would 
go  to  relieve  the  difficulty  in  the  rural  district? — Not 
very  much,  because  the  poor  people  cannot  afford  to 
go  any  great  distance. 

19229.  But  would  it  be  helpful ?— Yes,  in  a  small 
measure. 

19230.  You  know  how  many  creameries  would  be 
working  in  the  Killarney  rural  district? — I  am  only 
medical  officer  of  the  Killarney  dispensary  district. 

19231.  What  distance  would  it  be  necessary  for  the 
child  of  a  working  man  to  walk  in  order  to  secure  a 
milk  supply? — I  think  they  ought  to  get  it  within  a 
radius  of  half  a  mile. 

19232.  What  would  be  the  longest  distance  they 
would  go  in  ease  creameries  were  compelled  to  supply ; 
would  they  be  able  to  procure  it  by  travelling  two 
miles? — Some  would  have  to  travel  six  miles. 

19233.  Of  course,  that  would  render  the  creameries 
useless  so  far  as  people  having  to  travel  six  miles  would 
be  concerned? — I  think  the  creamery  distribution  in 
this  part  of  the  country  is  more  or  less  useless. 

19234.  Where  the  creameries  are  scattered  over  a 
large  area  the  distance  between  them  would  be  too 
great  for  the  working-classes  to  travel? — Yes,  but  I 
believe  it  would  be  helpful  to  some  extent. 

19235.  It  would  serve  a  certain  radius? — Yes. 

19236.  Do  you  tliink  that  different  relations  prevail 
to-day  between  the  working  population  and  the  em- 
ployer compared  with  those  which  existed  twenty 
years  ago? — Yes,  I  think  there  is  a  great  difference. 

19237.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that?— I  was 
brought  up  in  the  country,  and  in  my  young  days  a 
great  number  of  labourers  would  be  employed  on  the 
farm  and  their  wives  worked  in  the  house  and  went 
home  with  a  can  of  milk  in  the  evening.  Milk  was 
then  very  plentiful  in  the  farmer's  house.  Such  a 
thing  does  not  exist  now.  The  labourer's  wife  in- 
variably went  home  in  the  evening  -with  a  can  of  skim 
milk. 

19238.  Are  there  a  great  many  cottages  in  the  Kil- 
larney district? — Yes. 

19239.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  the  inde- 
pendence which  the  labourer  has  secured,  by  having 
won  a  home  not  under  the  control  of  the  farmer,  has 
altered  the  relations  between  the  farmer  and  the 
labourer.  Does  that  obtain  in  this  district? — In 
some  cases  it  does.  The  labourer  has  a  great  deal  of 
independence  and  he  asserts  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  had  a  very  bad  house  and  he  has  got  a  fairly  com- 
fortable house  now. 

19240.  He  is,  of  course,  entitled  to  that? — Yes. 

19241.  But  do  you  think  that  the  altered  relations 
have  in  some  degree  gone  to  aggravate  the  condition 
of  things  to-day? — Well,  I  don't  know  It  may  in  a 
small  way. 

19242.  At  all  events,  it  is  not  a  leading  factor? — 
No. 

19243.  I  am  rather  glad  to  hear  that.  Have  you 
ever  ordered  a  milk  diet  for  any  of  your  patients  and 
been  informed  that  they  were  unable  to  carry  it  out, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  milk? — Yes. 

19244.  In  the  Urban  and  Rural  districts?— Yes,  both. 
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19245.  And  that  would  not  arise  from  inability  to 
buy? — It  would  not  arise  from  poverty. 

19246.  It  was  simplv  because  they  could  not  pro- 
cure it?— Yes.  That  difficulty  does  not  exist  in  the 
town  now,  as  I  have  explained  to  you.  owing  to  the 
work  of  the  Women's  National  Health  Association. 

19247.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  the  universal  ap- 
plication of  the 'Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order  to  all 
districts  ? — Yes. 

19248.  And  having  it  uniformly  administered  every- 
where ? — Yes. 

19249.  What  do  you  think  of  administration  from  a 
central  Authority? — I  would  approve  of  it.  Then  we 
would  know  where  we  were.  Each  individual  should 
not  have  his  own  fad. 

19250.  The  rules  should  be  carefully  thought  out, 
in  the  first  instance,  and  when  they  were  adopted 
there  should  be  universal  application  of  them? — Yes. 

19251.  Do  you  think  that  the  universal  application 
of  the  Order  would  tend  to  the  reduction  of  the  milk 
supply,  by  driving  people  out  of  the  trade? — There 
are  lots  of  people  in  the  trade  that  would  be  better 
out  of  it.  If  they  were  driven  out  you  would  have  a 
better  class  coming  in. 

19252.  Have  you  ever  suspected  milk  as  being  the 
cause  of  an  infectious  disease? — Yes:  at  Rathmore 
there  was  an  outbreak  of  enteric  fever  traced  to  milk. 
Infected  milk  got  to  the  creamery,  and  all  taking  milk 
from  the  creamery  got  this  fever. 

19253.  What  steps  were  taken  by  the  Rural  Au- 
thority in  reference  to  the  outbreak? — The  creamery 
was  closed  down. 

19254.  What  became  of  the  milk? — The  people  whose 
milk  was  suspected  had  to  keep  it  at  home.  They 
did  not  send  it  to  the  creamery  anyway.  I  am  speak- 
ing of  ten  years  ago. 

19255.  It  does  not  matter  of  what  period  you  arc 
speaking.  The  illustration  is  quite  as  good.  The 
creamery  was  actually  closed  down  for  the  time? — 
Yes. 

19256.  Was  the  disease  traceable  to  the  illness  of  a 
person  who  was  in  charge  of  the  creamery,  or  of  a 
person  who  was  supplying? — It  was  traceable  to  a 
supplier  to  the  creamery. 

19257.  And,  of  course,  the  danger  of  dealing  with  a 
factory  in  which  milk  is  taken  in  and  mixed  with 
other  milk  is  unfortunately  greater  than  where  the 
milk  of  only  one  or  two  suppliers  is  dealt  with? — Yes. 
T  think  myself  that  the  Order  should  be  enforced 
against  every  cowkeeper,  whether  he  supplies  milk  or 
not.    I  think  the  cow  ought  to  be  looked  after. 

19258.  Mr.  Wilson. — Is  the  creamery  of  which  you 
spoke  in  operation  at  the  present  time? — It  tliink  it  is. 

19259.  Do  you  happen  to  know  what  improvement 
was  made  in  the  management  of  it,  or  in  the  handling 
of  the  milk?— No. 

19260.  You  don't  know  if  a  pasteurising  plant  was 
put  in? — No. 

19261.  The  Chairman. — Are  you  in  favour  of  pas- 
teurisation of  milk? — If  necessary,  but  I  think  we 
ought  to  have  the  necessary  safeguards  for  the  pro- 
curing of  good  fresh  milk. 

19262.  You  would  aim  at  providing  a  clean  and 
healthy  supply  without  subjecting  it  to  the  process  of 
pasteurisation? — I  would. 

19263.  Is  there  any  objection  to  the  use  of  pas- 
teurised milk  in  your  experience? — There  is  an  objec- 
tion. First  of  all,  you  cannot  get  the  people  to  do  it 
efficiently.  Very  few  people  know  how  to  pasteurise, 
and  there  are  very  few  still  who  take  the  trouble  to 
do  it,  and  then  it  changes  the  milk. 

19264.  It  alters  the  taste?— Yes. 

19265.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the  value 
of  separated  milk  as  a  food? — I  think  it  is  bad.  First 
of  all,  it  is  not  desirable  when  it  is  deprived  of  its  fat, 
and  the  process  it  undergoes  does  not  make  it  as  palat- 
able. It  is  not  as  good  a  food  as  the  ordinary  skim 
milk. 

19266.  Of  course,  the  aim  and  object  of  creamery 
management  is  to  extract  all  the  fat  from  the  milk? 
—Yes. 

19267.  And  it  is  heated  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  separation  more  complete? — I  think  something  else 
happens,  too.  The  animal  fed  on  creamery  separated 
milk  is  known  ns  the  creamery  calf  and  its  skin  is 
sticking  to  its  bone. 


19268.  You  think  the  creamery  calf  is  hardly  a 
specimen  that  is  likely  to  improve  the  breed  of  dairy 
stock  in  the  country? — I  think  it  would  have  the  oppo- 
site effect. 

19269.  Has  there  been  any  deterioration  in  the  dairy 
stock  of  the  county? — I  am  not  a  farmer  exactly.  I 
don't  know  that  there  is.  I  think  that  the  stock  are 
as  good  as  ever  they  were. 

19270.  Mr.  Wilson. — Except  the  creamery  calf? — 
There  are  not  so  many  creameries  here,  and  I  am  glad 
they  are  dying  out.  People  are  getting  hand  separa- 
tors. 

19271.  The  creameries  are  losing  ground? — Yes. 

19272.  Proprietary  or  co-operative  or  both? — Both. 

19273.  Mr.  Campbell. — Does  your  remark  against 
separated  milk  apply  to  the  separated  milk  in  the  far- 
mers own  premises? — No,  that  is  not  so  bad  as  the 
milk  separated  in  the  creamery. 

19274.  Is  that  because  it  is  not  so  thoroughly  de- 
prived of  its  fat? — Y^es.  And  it  has  not  been  sub- 
jected to  the  same  high  temperature. 

19275.  You  believe  that  the  ordinary  separated  milk 
undergoes  some  process  which  changes  it  when  going 
through  the  machinery? — Yes.  I  have  tasted  the  milk. 
It  has  a  peculiar  oily  taste.  I  don't  know  what  it  is 
due  to,  but  I  would  not  drink  creamery  milk. 

19276.  Its  composition  is  all  right? — They  tell  me 
it  is.  Its  composition  is  the  same  as  the  separated 
milk  that  comes  from  the  farmer's  own  separator. 

19277.  And  the  farmers  should,  of  course,  get  food 
to  supply  the  fat  that  is  extracted? — You  have  to  sup- 
ply the  fat. 

19278.  That  gives  good  calves  then? — It  ought;  for 
human  food  it  is  not  so  valuable,  and  fat  is  a  most 
important  factor,  especially  for  the  children. 

19279.  Do  children  get  separated  milk? — I  think  so, 
in  some  places. 

19280.  Even  the  babies? — -No;  the  mothers  feed  the 
babies  in  the  country.  I  have  seen  a  baby  in  a  back 
lane  three  months  old  taking  sweetened  water  out  of 
a  bottle. 

19281.  That  kind  of  diet  would  not  be  likely  to  pro- 
duce a  vigorous  constitution? — It  produces  what  you 
would  naturally  expect — tuberculosis. 

19282.  Is  tuberculosis  prevalent  in  your  district? — 
Yes :  a  good  deal  of  it  is  due  to  bad  housing. 

19283.  That  cause  is  diminishing  owing  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Labourers  Acts? — That  Act  does  not  apply 
to  the  town. 

19284.  You  have  artisans  dwellings? — Yes;  the 
Urban  Council  built  dwellings  which  are  let  at  a  rent 
of  5s.  or  6s.  a  week.  No  person  living  in  a  back  lane 
can  afford  to  pay  that  rent.  You  must  supply  them 
with  houses  at  Is.  6d.  or  2s.  a  week.  Any  money  that 
is  obtained  for  building  dwellings  for  the  poor  is  ob- 
tained under  false  pretences  if  you  build  a  house  that 
costs  more  than  2s.  a  week,  because  the  poor  cannot 
afford  to  pay  a  higher  rent. 

19285.  Obviously  it  is  ridiculous  to  expect  that  a 
labourer  can  afford  to  pay  5s.  or  6s.  a  week  for  a 
house? — It  is  absurd.  I  gave  evidence  at  the  inquiry 
into  the  scheme  on  artisans  dwellings,  and  I  described 
the  condition  of  the  people  in  the  back  lanes,  and  I 
suppose  that  had  something  to  do  in  getting  the  loan. 

19286.  Were  any  of  the  houses  in  the  lanes  'de- 
molished in  consequence  of  the  erection  of  the  new 
ones? — No. 

19287.  So  far  as  the  occupants  of  the  old  habitations 
are  concerned,  the  new  houses  might  as  well  never 
have  been  built? — That  is  so.  We  had  a  discussion  at 
the  Council  a  number  of  years  ago  and  they  said  that 
there  were  better-class  houses  in  the  lanes  and  that 
the  people  from  these  would  migrate  to  the  new  houses 
built  by  the  Council  and  that  the  people  from  the 
worse  houses  would  go  into  the  better  ones,  but  that 
did  not  happen. 

19288.  What  became  of  the  houses  in  which  the 
people  who  are  now  residing  in  the  artisans'  dwellings 
lived? — They  are  inhabited  by  people  who  came  into 
the  town — ex-policemen  and  other  people.  I  con- 
demned a  number  of  houses  occupied  by  the  poorer 
people,  but  there  is  no  place  to  house  the  people  living 
in  them  if  the  present  insanitary  dwellings  were  de- 
molished. 

19289.  Dr.  Moorhead. — If  you  had  houses  built, 
would  not  they  have  a  prior  claim? — You  cannot  get 
people  paying  9d.  a  week  rent  for  a  room  into  a  5s. 
house.  You  have  to  shift  them  into  the  Workhouse, 
and  T  liave  a  great  objection  to  that. 
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19290.  Lady  Everaud. — Do  you  approve  of  goats? — 
Yes.  I  drank  some  goats'  milk  in  my  young  days 
and  I  am  not  a  bad  specimen. 

19291.  Are  there  any  sheep  used  about  here  for 
milk?— No. 

19292.  What  is  the  price  of  milk  in  the  Urban  dis- 
trict?— lOd.  a  gallon  in  the  winter  and  8d.  in  the 
summer. 

19293.  In  the  depot  that  the  Women's  National 
Health  Association  started,  do  they  retail  it  at  the 
same  price  as  the  ordinary  milk  vendor? — Yes.  In 
fact,  I  think  we  were  instrumental  in  getting  the 
price  lowered  a  bit.  It  was  more  than  lOd.,  and  I 
may  say  that  we  always  supplied  it  at  the  same  price 
we  got  it,  and  we  pay  for  the  distribution. 

19294.  How  is  it  managed — have  you  got  a  fund? — 
Mi-s.  Hamlyn-Borrer,  I  think,  is  the  fund. 

19295.  You  consider  that  the  Urban  Council  ought 
to  have  power  to  go  into  the  rural  district  to  inspect 
the  supply  of  milk  coming  into  the  Urban  district? — 
Yes.  I  think  the  officer  appointed  by  the  Urban  dis- 
trict should  have  power  to  examine  the  premises  from 
which  all  the  milk  coming  into  the  Urban  district 
comes.  The  most  of  the  milk  in  the  Urban  district  is 
raised  in  the  Rural  district,  and  I  think  the  officer  for 
the  Urban  Council  should  have  power  to  see  that  the 
byres  and  cows  are  in  proper  condition. 

19296.  Mr.  Wilson. — Would  yoa  approve  of  the 
Medical  Officer  of  London  coming  to  Tipperary? — I 
think  that  is  absurd. 

19297.  Milk  from  Tipperary  is  consumed  in  London. 
I  am  putting  an  extreme  case? — In  that  ease  I  don't 
see  why  he  should  not;  moreover,  if  there  was  any 
infection  due  to  the  milk  and  that  he  considered  that 
it  was  owing  to  the  Tipperary  milk. 

19298.  I  entirely  agree. — Yes. 

19299.  Mr.  Campbell. — Or  to  France,  for  example? 
— Yes,  or  to  America. 

19300.  Lady  Eveuard. — You  think  the  veterinary 
surgeon  should  have  power  to  go  into  the  Rural  Dis- 
trict?— Yes:  since  most  of  the  milk  consumed  in  the 
Urban  district  is  raised  in  the  Rural  district. 

19301.  As  far  as  I  understand,  the  Killarney  Rural 
Council  has  not  put  the  Order  into  operation? — It  has 
put  the  Order  into  operation,  but  it  has  not  appointed 
an  Inspector. 

19302.  Then  I  think  the  Order  will  be  of  very  little 
use? — They  will  appoint  an  Inspector. 

19303.  Do  you  think  that  a  list  of  questions  ought 
to  be  drawn  up  for  veterinary  inspectors  in  connection 
with  their  examinations  of  byres? — I  should  say  that 
there  should  be  uniformity.  I  don't  care  where  the 
cow  is  so  long  as  there  is  sufficient  air  and  cleanliness. 
Cubic  space  is  absurd.  There  is  no  use  in  having  1,200 
feet  if  there  is  not  a  circulation  of  fresh  air.  It  is 
fresh  air  you  want,  not  cubic  space. 

19304.  Do  you  consider  that  all  the  by-products  of 
milk  should  be  under  the  same  rules  and  regulations 
as  new  milk? — I  think  so.  I  think  it  is  quite  as  ne- 
cessary to  look  after  butter  as  after  milk.  I  have  seen 
in  the  rural  district  milk  kept  in  a  bedroom.  I  have 
seen  it  under  the  bed,  and  I  have  seen  a  cow  tied 
in  the  kitchen. 

19305.  That  shows  how  important  it  is  to  have  tlie 
Order  in  operation  in  the  rural  district? — Yes.  It  is 
more  necessary  than  in  the  urban  district. 

19306.  You  have  a  man,  the  father  of  a  family,  who 
keeps  a  cow  and  he  sells  the  surplus  milk? — That  does 
not  obtain  here,  because  a  man  cannot  get  grazing  for 
a  cow;  the  land  being  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Kenmare — 
it  is  a  deer-park  and  demesne  land. 

19307.  Does  the  retailer  of  milk  keep  a  sufficient 
supply  for  his  own  family? — Yes;  that  is  the  primary 
object  of  getting  the  cow,  and  he  sells  the  surplus. 

19308.  We  had  evidence  in  a  great  many  places 
that  a  labourer  who  kept  a  cow  sent  all  his  rnilk  to  a 
creamery,  and  one  man  made  £19  out  of  the  produce 
of  that  one  cow  and  kept  none  for  his  family? — That 
is  wrong. 

19309.  Mr.  WiLSON^It  seems  to  fit  in  accurately 
with  your  statement  about  the  farmer  who  sends  it  to 
the  creamery  or  makes  butter  at  home?— It  fits  in 
more  or  less.  The  farmer  will  retain  a  quantitv  for 
himself. 

19310.  We  have  had  it  stated  that  many  farmers  will 
ruin  their  ow)i  family  in  order  to  send  as  much  milk 
as  possible  to  the  creamery,  and  wo  were  told  that 


the  labourer  who  made  this  ^19  out  of  his  cow  had 
his  children  ill  for  want  of  milk,  and  it  was  explained 
to  him  that  he  was  killing  his  own  family,  with  the 
result  that  this  year  he  is  retaining  enough  for  them. 
He  did  it  in  ignorance? — I  cannot  understand  why 
any  sane  man  should  keep  his  own  family  hungry. 

19311.  This  labourer  fed  them  on  tea  and  bread? — 
That  was  due  to  ignorance.  The  child  in  many  cases 
develops  a  craving  for  tea. 

19312.  Prof.  Mettam. — Have  you  come  across  other 
milk-borne  diseases  than  typhoid? — I  cannot  call  to 
mind. 

19313.  No  cases  of  scarlet  fever? — No.  Typhoid  is 
a  kind  of  disease  which  may  exist  for  some  time  before 
it  is  discovered,  but  scarlet  fever  is  discovered  almost 
at  once. 

19314.  Have  you  known  of  a  case  of  a  person  who 
is  peeling  milking  a  cow,  and  is  it  not  likely  that  in 
such  a  case  the  scales  might  fall  into  the  milk? — A 
person  after  peeling  would  scarcely  have  sufficient 
strength.  Practically  all  our  scarlet  fever  is  sent  into 
the  hospital. 

19315.  As  regards  the  typhoid  fever,  was  the  actual 
patient  run  to  earth  in  the  outbreak  to  which  you  have 
referred? — Yes;  it  was  traceable  to  the  house. 

19316.  Have  you  come  across  tvphoid  carriers? — 
No. 

19317.  Do  you  know  the  Widal  test?— I  do. 

19318.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  valuable  if 
you  were  able  to  apply  the  Widal  test  to  those  about 
the  dairy  if  you  had  suspicion  that  the  disease  was 
from  that  dairy? — The  Widal  test  is  more  for  diag- 
nosis; but  the  absence  of  the  reaction  does  not  mean 
that  there  is  no  enteric  fever. 

19319.  I  think  you  may  take  it  that  if  you  got  the 
Widal  re-action  you  have  got  the  infectious  individual? 
— Yes,  but  you  can  have  the  infectious  individual 
without  the  reaction. 

19320.  Perhaps  it  would  only  occur  once  in  a  thou- 
sand times.  Do  you  think  it  M-ould  be  wise  for  the 
medical  officer  to  have  power  to  go  into  the  dairy 
where  he  suspects  disease  and  apply  the  Widal  test? — 
I  think  he  could  do  it  all  right.  I  don't  think  the 
people  would  raise  any  objection. 

19321.  I  don't  think  you  could  apply  the  test  with- 
out the  permission  of  the  person? — I  don't  think  he 
would  refuse  me.  I  don't  believe  that  a  person  would 
object. 

19322.  No,  but  supposing  he  did,  do  you  think  you 
should  have  power  to  apply  the  test? — I  should  say 
so. 

19323.  You  know  that  typhoid  carriers  exist? — Yes. 

19324.  And  that  these  are  capable  of  carrying  dis- 
ease and  infecting  the  milk  they  are  handling? — Yes, 
just  as  the  woman  in  the  North  of  Ireland  did. 

19325.  And  don't  you  think  that  power  should  be 
given  to  you  to  go  into  the  place  in  examine  these 
jjersons  if  you  had  reason  to  suspect  that  the  disease 
was  in  these  premises? — Yes;  I  think  the  medical 
officer  of  health  should  have  power  to  do  what  he 
thinks  best  within  his  own  discretion  to  discover  the 
cause  of  the  disease. 

19326.  As  regards  tuberculosis,  have  you  had  any 
children  affected? — Quite  a  good  number. 

19327.  Do  you  think  that  tuberculosis  comes  from 
the  human  or  bovine  source?— I  should  say  from  thg 
human  source. 

19328.  Is  it  bone  or  joint  tubercle?— All  kinds;  it 
ends  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Sometimes  it  be- 
gins with  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  but  I  should  say 
that  bone  disease  would  be  the  commonest  form  of 
tuberculosis. 

19329.  Have  you  any  milk  shops  in  this  town  where 
people  can  buy  a  pennyworth  ? — I  think  we  have  one 
tiow.    It  is  in  its  infancy. 

19330.  I  suppose  you  have  power  to  go  into  that 
shop? — The  sub-sanitary  officer  has,  and  I  can  go 
myself. 

19331.  Do  you  insist  on  milk  and  only  certain  articles 
being  sold  in  a  milk  shop,  or  can  they  sell  all  kinds 
of  things? — Various  things.  Mr.  Neill  would  establish 
a  depot  for  milk  and  its  by-products. 

19332.  You  would  not  have  coal  and  other  things  in 
the  shop? — No. 

19333.  You  stated  that  you  knew  of  a  case  where 
tuberculosis  had  arisen  from  sugared  water? — No:  I 
said  that  I  saw  a  child  fed  on  that. 

19334.  And  tuberculosis  developed? — Yes;  it  was  in 
the  family. 
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19035.  It  was  not  the  sugared  water  that  did  it? — 
No.  Of  course,  the  sugared  water  would  be  a  pre- 
disposing factor  if  the  animal  economy  is  not  strong 
enough  to  resist  the  infection. 

19336.  As  regards  pasteurised  milk,  what  do  you 
mean  by  pasteurisation? — Subjecting  milk  to  a  tem- 
perature of  167  degrees  Fahrenheit  for  a  period  of 
thirty  minutes  and  then  cooling  it  suddenly. 

19337.  Do  they  heat  the  milk  to  such  a  temperature 
that  its  taste  is  altered?^ — Yes;  the  taste  is  altered. 

19338.  That  is  more  than  pasteurisation? — Yes. 
19389.  You  told  us  that  the  taste  is  changed? — Yes. 

19340.  My  contention  is  that  if  the  milk  is  pas- 
teurised, the  taste  is  unaltered.  If  the  taste  has  altered 
something  more  has  been  done  to  the  milk  than  pas- 
teurising it? — In  the  attempt  to  pasteurise  milk  it  is 
often  sterilised,  that  is  heated  to  212  degrees  F. 
Pasteurisation  makes  less  change  in  the  character  of 
the  milk  content  and,  consequently,  there  is  less  in- 
terference with  its  nutritive  value.  Sterilised  milk, 
besides  being  disagreeable  in  taste,  loses  certain  nutri- 
tive properties,  which  we  don't  understand:  the  result 
of  which  may  be  scurvj',  rickets,  constipation,  etc. 

19341.  What  is  the  temperature  of  the  centre  of  the 
milk? — I  don't  know.  From  my  own  observation  I 
think  that  the  cows  which  the  farmers  are  keeping  are 
too  old,  and  that  as  a  consequence  the  milk  is  rather 
poor. 

19342.  The  Chairman. — To  what  age  are  the  cows 
kept? — I  cannot  tell  you;  I  think  they  keep  them  to  a 
very  old  age. 

19343.  Do  they  keep  them  to  twenty  years? — I  think 
they  do.    The  cows  are  desperately  old  looking. 

19344.  Dr.  MooRHEAD. — You  say  tuberculosis  is  very 
prevalent  ? — Yes. 

19345.  Would  you  sav  it  is  increasing? — No;  I  think 
it  is  decreasing.  The  people  now  are  taught  the  value 
of  fresh  air.  Ten  years  ago  the  people  thought  night 
air  was  bad.  We  are  pointing  out  to  them  in  the 
Women's  National  Health  Association  that  it  is  more 
necessary  to  have  good  night  ventilation  than  day 
ventilation.  All  the  women  of  the  Association  take  a 
great  interest  in  this  matter  and  visit  the  houses  of 
the  people. 

19346.  The  Chairman. — That  is  very  much  to  your 
credit? — Yes. 

19347.  Dr.  Moorhead. — You  put  bone  diseases  first? 
—Yes;  abdominal  lesions  second;  and  pulmonary  dis- 
ease third. 

19348.  Do  you  suspect  milk  is  the  cause? — No.  I 
tliink  the  housing  of  the  people  is  responsible. 

19349.  Bad  air  would  start  the  pulmonary  trouble 
first?— Yes. 

19350.  What  comes  first  in  the  case  of  children? — 
Abdominal  trouble  is  first  in  children. 

19351.  Prof.  Mettam.— You  think  that  is  due  to 
their  feeding? — It  does  not  at  all  follow. 

19352.  By  ingestion? — By  inhalation. 

193.53.  Dr.  Moorhead.— The  scarcity  of  milk  is  not 
now  so  great  as  formerly  in  the  town?— No;  but  it  will 
be  if  the  measures  we  have  taken  for  providing  the 
milk  are  not  carried  on. 

19354.  You  said  that  condensed  milk  was  not  much 
used  ? — It  is  not. 

19355.  Is  oatmeal  used  as  a  diet  amongst  the  poor? — 
We  advocate  that  very  much  and  they  are  getting  to 
use  it  inore  and  more.  They  won't  cook  it,  I  think, 
sufficiently. 

19356.  Of  course,  it  is  with  milk  thev  would  use  it? 
— Yes. 

19357.  Would  you  advocate  that  as  the  best  form 
of  diet? — Yes;  that  is  the  way  I  diet  mv  own  chil- 
dren. 

19358.  Mr.  Wilson.— I  am  interested  in  what  you 
said  about  the  work  of  your  branch  of  the  Women's 
National  Health  Association.  Apparently  vour  depot 
is  not  exactly  on  a  paying  footing?— It  is  not  on  a 
commercial  basis. 

19359.  For  example,  in  Naas  and  Carlow,  the  local 
branches  of  the  Women's  National  Health  Association 
started  depots,  buying  the  milk  at  wholesale  prices 
and  selling  it  at  the  local  price,  which  did  not  inter- 
fere with  the  private  dairymen,  but  rather  encouraged 
him;  and  leaving  a  margin  to  pay  for  expenses? — I 
think  our  scheme  is  better  than  that.  Primarilv,  we 
want  to  supply  the  poor.  Anyone  can  got  the  'milk, 
but  the  poor  have  the  first  claim  and  we  supplv  it  as 
low  as  we  cp,n— at  the  price  which  we  ourselves  nav 
for  it.  ^ 


19360.  Is    that    not    hard    on   private  enterprise? 

What  one  hopes  for  is  that  schemes  of  this  kind  will 
improve  the  whole  condition  of  the  trade? — Our  in- 
tention was  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  poor.  I 
think  we  supply  about  twenty  gallons  a  day. 

19361.  You  sell  it  below  the  current  price? — No;  we 
sell  it  at  the  current  price. 

19362.  In  Lady  ilayo's  scheme  at  Naas  they  charge 
Is.  a  gallon  for  the  milk,  and  they  pay  lOd.  for  it? — 
We  cannot  do  that. 

19363.  What  do  you  pay  for  it?— lOd.  a  gallon  in 
the  wi)T.ter. 

19364.  You  pay  the  same  price  as  Lady  Mayo  pays 
in  Naas? — Yes. 

19365.  You  get  lOd.  a  gallon  for  it  and  she  gets  Is.? 
— We  cannot  get  Is.  a  gallon  for  it  here.  We  tried. 
There  was  a  big  purveyor  of  miW  in  the  town  who 
happens  to  live  next  door  to  our  depot,  and  when  we 
charged  Is.  a  gallon,  he  caine  down  .in  price. 

19366.  You  supply  milk  out  of  your  own  funds? — 
Yes. 

19367.  Do  you  think  your  funds  will  enable  you  to 
increase  the  supply  in  order  to  meet  an  increased  de- 
mand?— I  think  Mr.  Neill  is  going  to  have  a  shop  of 
his  own. 

19368.  On  commercial  lines? — ^Yes. 

19369.  And  that  will  allow  your  branch  to  retire 
from  business? — Yes,  and  I  may  say  that  Mr.  Neill 's 
cattle  have  been  tested  with  the  tuberculin  test. 

19370.  With  regard  to  these  summer  dairymen — ■ 
the  cuckoo  dairymen — the  licensing  of  dairymen  and 
dairy  premises  would  put  these  men  out  of  business  and 
tend  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  trade? — Yes.  I 
would  like  if  these  men  were  put  out  of  service. 

19371.  I  am  glad  to  find  that  North  and  South  have 
got  these  views  in  common? — Yes,  the  Boyne  is 
bridged. 

19372.  Your  veterinary  surgeon  stated  that  there 
were  a  number  of  recognisable  tubercular  cattle  in  the 
district? — Yes. 

19373.  You  yourself  have  told  us  that  there  is 
a  considerable  amount  of  tuberculosis  amongst  chil- 
dren?— Yes. 

19374.  Is  one  justified  in  connecting  the  facts  to- 
gether?— Yes.  I  don't  think  it  should  go  abroad  that 
milk  is  the  great  cause  of  tuberculosis,  because  it  may 
frighten  people. 

19375.  I  am  talking  of  the  animals  that  the  veteri- 
nary officer  is  prepared  to  certify  tubercular? — It 
would  depend  on  whether  the  cow's  udier  is  tuber- 
cular. 

19376.  Mr.  Hewson  told  us  that  he  had  .seen  animals 
of  that  kind. 

Prof.  Mettam. — Do  you  know  that  it  is  a  fact  that 
a  cow  suifering  from  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  may  give 
tubercle  bacilli  in  the  milk? — I  think  I  heard  you  say 
that  in  a  lecture,  but  I  do  not  believe  it. 

19377.  Mr.  Wilson. — A  cow  such  as  yo-jr  voteiiiiary 
inspector  described  might  be  responsible  for  an  amount 
of  the  tuberculosis? — I  would  not  say  to  a  large  extent. 
I  say  that  a  cow  with  a  tuberculous  udder  is  a  dan- 
gerous animal,  but  I  don't  think  that  milk  is  the  -great 
cause  of  what  tuberculosis  there  is. 

19378.  But  that  the  milk  of  that  .varticular  cow 
would  be  the  cause  of  trouble  to  children  who  drink 
it? — Yes:  of  course,  if  the  child  was  a  good  healthy 
child  it  would  hardly  get  tuberculcf.is  from  drinking 
tubercular  milk. 

19379.  Prof.  Mettam. — If  a  child  was  fed  on  milk 
that  was  tubercular  it  would  be  an  experiment  with  a 
positive  result? — Wheji  the  constitutior.  of  the  child 
became  lowered  it  will  become  infected. 

19380.  Mr.  Wilson.— You  think  that  the  shortage 
of  milk  is  more  dangerous? — Yes,  and  I  think  speaking 
too  much  about  tubercular  cows  '  will  frighten  the 
people  oS  taking  milk  altogether.  I  should  have  milk 
as  pure  and  good  as  possible. 

19381.  You  would  have  no  positive  objection  to 
these  cows  in  the  town  which  the  veterinary  surgeon 
stated  were  tubercular  being  destroyed? — I  would  like 
to  see  them  destroyed.  I  object  to  their  existence  be- 
cause it  is  a  danger,  but  I  don't  believe  that  it  is  as 
grave  a  danger  as  people  want  to  make  out,  but  that 
it  is  a  danger  there  is  no  doubt. 

19382.  .\nd  as  far  as  these  cows  that  are  dangerous 
are  concerned,  they  ought  to  be  got  rid  of? — Yes, 
moreover  the  cow  with  a  tuberculous  udder. 
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19383.  Mr.  Campbell.— I  don't  believe  vou  were 
really  serious  when  you  stated  that  the  extent  of  air- 
space in  the  cow-byre  was  all  nonsense? — If  we  take 
this  room  and  closed  the  doors  and  windows,  any  per- 
son may  say  it  is  good  enough,  but  I  say  it  is  not  good 
enough' if  the  doors  are  closed.  It  depends  on  the 
circulation  of  air  in  the  place  and  on  the  number  of 
times  the  air  is  changed. 

19384.  You  think  if  you  put  the  cow  into  a  little 
place,  and  as  long  as  there  is  open  air,  it  is  enough? 
— My  idea  is  to  have  it  covered  from  the  air. 

19385.  What  space  do  you  think  the  cow  occupies  in 
a  byre? — I  don't  know. 

19386.  She  must  have  floor  space  to  lie  down  on? — 
Yes. 

19387.  And  if  there  is  a  cow  at  the  other  side  of  the 
byre,  there  must  be  some  space  between  them  if  you 
are  going  to  keep  the  place  clean? — Yes. 

19388.  Your  byre  must  be  ten  feet  high,  taking  the 
tlope  of  the  roof — ten  feet  is  not  very  much? — No. 

19389.  In  order  that  people  may  get  round  that  cow 


and  keep  her  clean  you  would  require  fifty  square 
feet  of  floor? — I  don't  know  exactly  how  much  you 
would  require. 

19390.  So  that  you  see  it  is  a  mistake  to  imagine 
that  the  space  that  is  laid  down  for  a  cow  is  altogether 
for  ventilation.  It  is  also  a  question  of  keeping  her 
clean  and  milking  her  cleanly? — Yes.  I  would  have 
the  cow  as  I  have  my  own  cow,  on  a  raised  platform. 

19391.  My  point  is  this — that  it  is  not  wise  for  you 
to  state  that  to  provide  plenty  of  air-space  is  nonsense? 
— Of  course,  you  know  I  qualify  that.  A  cow  must 
have  space  to  move  in. 

19392.  And  space  to  get  round  her  to  keep  yourself 
clean  and  your  milker  clean? — Yes.  M'^hat  I  meant 
was  that  cubic  space  exactly,  say,  500  feet  or  1,200 
feet,  is  not  sufficient  in  itself. 

19393.  You  cannot  go  below  500  feet?— Yes. 

19.394.  Then  very  high  places  are  not  necessary? — 
No;  so  long  as  there  is  plenty  cf  ventilation.  The 
ventilation  is  what  I  look  to  first. 

The  Chairman. — Thank  you,  Dr.  O'Sullivan.  We 
are  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  evidence. 


Mr.  D.  M.  Moriarty  examined. 


19395.  The  Chaihman.— You  £„re  Chairman  of  the 
Kerry  County  Council,  i\Ir.  Moriarty? — Yes. 

19396.  And,  of  course,  you  are  familiar  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  local'governing  bodies  throughout 
the  county? — Yes. 

19397.  How  many  rural  districts  are  there  in  Kerry? 
—Six. 

19398.  Do  you  know  how  many  of  those  Rural  Dis- 
trict Councils  have  put  into  operation  the  provisions 
of  the  Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order? — No:  I  would  not 
know  that. 

19399.  You  know  nothing  about  their  administration 
under  the  Public  Health  Act? — I  know  nothing  about 
the  administration  of  any  Rural  Council  except  Kil- 
larney  and  Kenmare. 

19400.  We  have  had  a  history  of  how  the  matter 
stands  in  Killarney ;  will  you  be  good  enough  to  tell 
us  the  condition  in  Kenmare? — The  same.  They 
have  not  put  the  Order  into  force.* 

19401.  Has  any  attempt  been  made  to  put  it  into 
force? — I  don't  think  so.  I  think  it  is  a  thing  that 
needs  working  up,  and  I  don't  think  there  would  be 
quite  the  apathy  or  indifference  to  adopt  the  Order  if 
someone  made  it  his  business  to  get  the  Public  Board 
to  do  so. 

19402.  Have  not  the  Boards  been  circularised  by 
the  Local  Government  Board  and  has  not  an  effort 
been  made  by  that  Body  to  induce  the  local  i\ithorities 
to  put  the  Order  into  operation? — I  daresay.  You,  as 
Chairman  of  a  Board,  know  what  happens  to  circulars 
of  the  Local  Government  Board.  Sheaves  of  them 
come  down,  and  at  the  end  of  the  meeting  the  clerk  to 
the  council  says  :  "  Gentlemen,  there  are  a  lot  of  letters 
here  from  the  Local  Government  Board,"  and  the 
Councillors  say  :  "  All  right,  Mr.  Clerk,"  and  that  ends 
the  matter. 

19403.  Has  any  effort  ever  been  made  by  the  visiting 
medical  inspector  to  induce  the  local  authority  to  put 
the  Order  into  operation? — I  understand  there  has.  I 
think  if  a  local  effort  was  made  to  bring  the  matter 
before  the  Council  that  some  results  would  follow. 

19404.  If  an  individual  member  of  the  Board  took 
an  interest  in  the  question,  that  would  lead  to  a  dis- 
cussion which  would  probaljly  lead  to  the  adoption  of 
the  Order?- -Yes. 

19405.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  proper  to 
endow  a  local  authority  with  power  to  go  out  into 
the  rural  district,  from  which  it  was  receiving  its  milk 
supply,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  conditions 
under  which  the  milk  was  produced '.'—W^ell,  my 
opinion  is  this  :  if  a  Rural  District  Council  will  not 
adopt  the  Order,  then  by  all  means  get  power  for  the 
Urban  Council  to  send  out  their  inspector.  But  if  the 
Rural  District  Council  adopt  the  Order  we  must  as- 
sume that  their  inspector  is  as  efficient  as  the  Urban 
Council's  inspector.  There  would  be  no  reason  for  as- 
suming otherwise. 

19406.  I  am  afraid  that  would  be  a  large  assumption, 
because  we  have  had  it  in  evidence  in  another  district, 
that  undoubtedly  the  local  supervision  was  inefficient 
and  that  disease  had  been  disseminated   in  a  large 


centre  of  population  by  the  milk  supply  under  the 
control  of  an  outside  authority? — Theoretically  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  to  do,  but  in  practice  would 
not  there  be  some  difficulties  as  regards  a  conflict  be- 
tween the  two  authorities? 

19407.  A  conflict  in  my  opinion  would  not  be  very 
likely  to  arise,  because  the  body  pi'eserving  the  public 
health  in  a  district  ought  to  have  a  light  to  take  such 
precautions  as  seem  good  to  themselves  in  order  to 
secure  that  result.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  expending  large  sums  of  money  on  improve- 
ments to  safeguard  the  public  health,  it  seems  un- 
reasonable to  deprive  them  of  the  power  of  carrying 
out  whatever  other  provisions  seem  right  to  themselves 
to  safeguard  the  public  health? — There  is  a  good  deal 
in  that,  though  I  am  very  strongly  in  favour  of  local 
self-government  for  all  purposes,  especially  since  I 
have  found  out  that  local  government  bodies  can  do 
their  business  so  well.  Still,  on  this  question  of  a 
contaminated  milk  supply,  I  would  prefer  central  con- 
trol. I  find  that  there  is  a  difficulty  in  getting  local 
bodies  to  prosecute  influential  people  in  a  district  who 
are  giving  contaminated  milk,  and  it  is  a  difficulty  I 
fancy  that  would  be  found  as  regards  local  bodies  all 
the  world  over. 

19408.  And  there  is  also  a  difficulty  in  the  officer 
administering  the  Order  who  would  be  obliged  to  take 
proceedings  against  possibly  his  best  clients? — Yes. 

19409.  If  he  had  at  his  back  this  argument  to  use, 
that  a  Government  Authority  having  Statutory  control 
was  sending  down  an  inspector  to  supervise  his  work 
and  that  if  he  did  not  discharge  his  duties  in  a  proper 
manner  he  would  lose  his  appointment,  he  would 
have  greater  confidence  in  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Order? — That  is  a  question  of  central 
control  against  central  administration.  I  would  first 
be  in  favour  of  central  control,  and  if  it  did  not  work 
I  would  be  in  favour  of  central  administration,  because 
I  believe  the  procuring  of  pure  milk  is  very  vital. 

19410.  You  would  have  a  knowledge  of  the  stock  of 
the  country  generally.  It  has  been  lepresented  to  us 
that  there  is  a  deterioration  in  the  milk-producing 
qualities  of  the  cows  in  various  districts.  Does  that 
obtain  here? — I  don't  think  so.  I  lon't  think  there  is 
any  deterioration  in  the  stock  in  Kerry.  I  think 
that  since  land  purchase  was  extended  people  are 
taking  a  more  intelligent  interest  in  these  matters. 
They  listen  now  to  lectures  by  people  from  the  Depart- 
ment that  they  would  not  listen  to  before.  They  are 
reading  the  Department's  leaflets,  and  on  this  question 
of  milk  there  has  been  a  leaflet  by  Mr.  Gordon  which 
has  interested  the  farmers  very  much.  They  are 
taking  an  intelligent  interest  in  farming,  and  they 
are  trying  to  improve  their  stock,  which  they  were 
extremely  careless  about. 

19411.  They  are  doing  their  work  in  a  more  intel- 
ligent fashion  than  they  did  generations  ago?— There 
is  no  doubt  about  it. 

19412.  Are  they  taking  any  steps  to  co-operate  with 
the  Department  in  the  establishment  of  a  milking 
breed  in  Ireland? — I  don't  know  tibout  that,  but  I 
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know  that  in  several  instances  all  throughout  Kerry 
they  are  co-operating  with  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture as  regards  testing  for  butter  fat. 

194iy.  And  for  the  milk  yield  as  well? — Yes,  and 
that,  of  course,  leads  to  the  selection  of  the  fittest. 

19414.  And  in  all  probability  it  will  lead  ultimately 
to  a  more  plentiful  supply  of  buttermilk? — Yes. 

19415.  And  that  would  be  helpful  in  relieving  what- 
ever need  there  is  to  provide  a  healthy  milk  supply  for 
the  working  classes? — That  is  another  question.  It 
would  be  helpful  as  regards  quality  and  quantity,  but 
not  helpful  in  any  way  as  regards  contamination  or 
adulteration. 

19416.  I  don't  suggest  it  would.  My  idea  is  that  if 
the  bad  milkers  were  eliminated  from  the  herds,  more 
milk  would  be  produced  and  a  larger  supply  would  be 
available? — It  would  be  more  plentiful. 

19417.  And  the  working  classes  would  get  more  of 
it? — I  don't  take  the  view  that  there  is  any  great 
scarcity  of  milk  in  the  district  we  are  in.  I  take  it 
there  is  a  scarcity  of  good  milk,  and  that  people  are 
rather  frightened  off  getting  milk. 

19418.  What  effort  is  being  made  by  the  Urban 
Council  to  secure  the  freedom  of  the  milk  from  the 
point  of  view  of  adulteration? — I  think  it  is  the  police 
that  generally  take  up  these  prosecutions  now. 

19419.  But  the  appointment  is  made  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  local  authority? — The  County  Coun- 
cil appoint  Inspectors  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 

19420.  Have  prosecutions  taken  place  in  this  county 
for  milk  adulteration? — Any  number  of  them. 

19421.  And  were  convictions  secured? — Yes.  By 
these  police  inspectors  that  have  been  appointed  by 
the  County  Council. 

19422.  The  Council  appoints  an  officer  who  is  Food 
and  Drugs  Inspector? — Yes. 

19423.  In  conjunction  with  the  Constabulary  autho- 
rities?— Yes. 

19424.  And  he  takes  samples,  which  are  sent  to  the 
County  Analyst,  and,  if  certified  to  be  adulterated  with 
water,  a  prosecution  ensues? — Yes. 

19425.  We  were  told  in  another  district  that  the  magis- 
terial bench  did  not  seem  to  regard  the  gravity  of  the 
offence  of  adulterating  milk,  and  imposed  what  were 
believed  to  be  very  inadequate  fines.  What  is  your 
experience  from  that  point  of  view? — It  is  always  hard 
to  get  the  magistrates  to  give  large  fines  in  cases  of 
adulteration  with  water. 

19426.  What  fines  are  imposed? — Fines  up  to  £1.  I 
cannot  say  that  there  could  be  any  complaint  as  regards 
the  Killarney  bench.  I  am  thinking  more  of  benches  in 
other  parts  of  the  county. 

19427.  We  were  taking  the  county  as  a  whole? — 
There  have  been  some  districts  where  we  find  it  hard 
to  get  convictions,  and  the  County  Council  had  to  take 
the  magistrates  to  the  King's  Bench. 

19428.  That  would  show  that  you  are  discharging 
your  duties? — I  should  make  a  correction.  It  was  in 
the  case  of  adulteration  of  butter  with  water  that  the 
magistrates  were  brought  to  the  King's  Bench,  and  in 
that  case  the  magistrates  held  their  own  views  as  to 
the  percentage. 

19429.  I  was  just  for  the  moment  dealing  with  the 
adulteration  of  milk.  It  was  represented  to  the  Com- 
mission that  in  one  large  centre  of  population  the 
administration  of  the  local  magisterial  bench  seemed 
to  indicate  that  they  did  not  believe  that  the  adultera- 
tion of  milk  with  water  was  a  serious  offence?  We 

don't  find  that  so  in  Kerry.  The  cases  where  we 
brought  the  magistrates  to  the  King's  Bench  are  butter 
cases.  I  cannot  say  that  I  can  remember  now  any 
case  of  prosecution  for  milk  adulteration  where  the 
Bench  in  Kerry  refused  to  do  their  duty. 

19430.  What  fines  were  imposed,  say,  or.  an  average^ 
—From  10s.  to  £10. 

19431.  Did  you  ever  have  a  case  in  which  the  same 
person  was  prosecuted  two  or  three  times  for  the  adul- 
teration of  milk?— Yes.  That  is  what  brought  about 
the  £'10  fines. 

19432.  That  was  a  substantial  punishment?— Yes. 
19438.  Mr.    Campbell.— Where  are    these  samples 

taken  m  the  rural  district,  because  I  was  not  aware 
that  the  local  authorities  were  taking  samples  in  the 


rural  districts? — They  have  been  taken  when  going  to 
the  creamery. 

19434.  That  is  very  remarkable,  because  I  thought 
the  creameries  paid  by  quality? — No  matter.  The 
police  have  intercepted  the  carts  and  taken  samples, 
and  not  only  that,  but  the  creameries  had  been  com- 
plaining about  the  supply  and  asking  for  assistance, 
and  the  County  Council  sent  their  own  solicitor  to 
take  a  prosecution  in  that  case — the  Milltown  Creamery. 

19435.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  think  that  creameries 
themselves  should  be  subjected  to  inspection? — I 
decidedly  think  so.  There  could  be  no  possible  objec- 
tion. 

19436.  Is  there  a  scarcity  of  milk  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts?— I  am,  of  course,  living  in  the  urban  district, 
and  I  am  not  so  very  well  qualified  to  give  an  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  rural  district,  but  I  find  here  no  com- 
plaints, at  all  events. 

19437.  It  has  been  suggested  that  for  such  a  centre 
of  population,  say,  as  Killarney,  that  the  local  autho- 
rity should  be  vested  with  power  to  establish  a  milk 
depot  in  the  town,  and  to  procure  land  compulsorily  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  keep  cows  to  supply 
the  town  with  milk.  Wliat  would  be  your  view  on  a 
proposition  of  that  kind? — Do  you  mean  that  there 
shc'uld  be  a  sort  of  municipal  trading? 

19438.  Yes. — I  think  it  would  be  the  last  resort,  but 
if  no  other  way  could  be  found  for  getting  pure  milk, 
it  might  be  done,  but  I  would  prefer  private  enter- 
prise. I  would  prefer  to  have  it  done  from  private 
sources,  like  the  Women's  National  Health  Association 
is  doing  it. 

19439.  Is  not  there  always  a  danger  that  such  a 
philanthropic  effort  as  that  might  at  times  fail  to  secure 
the  interest  which  would  keep  it  in  an  efficient  condi- 
tion?— I  hardly  think  so.  I  think  interest  of  that  kind 
— what  you  might  call  public-spirited  interest — ia 
growing  very  much  in  this  country.  It  is  on  the 
increase. 

19440.  That  is  a  distinctly  optimistic  view  to  take? 
— There  is  no  doubt  about  the  spirit  I  mention  being 
very  much  in  evidence  in  these  days,  as  distinguished 
Irorii  t.'  e  past. 

19441.  More  interest  is  now  being  taken  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  working  classes  than  was  manifested  a  little 
time  ago? — Very  much  more. 

19442.  That  is  a  very  gratifying  change? — We  all 
welcome  it,  of  course. 

19443.  Lady  Everard. — Do  you  think  it  would  be 
advisable  that  the  veterinary  inspector  should  be  fur- 
nished with  a  definite  list  of  questions  to  be  answered, 
so  as  to  ensure  uniformity? — I  think  that  there  should 
be  a  uniform  system. 

19444.  This  suggestion  was  made  to  us  by  rather  a 
high  professional  man  in  Dublin.  He  said  that  there 
was  not  sufficient  uniformity — that  one  officer  might 
be  keen  and  another  not  so  keen? — I  suppose  you  mean 
a  uniform  system  of  rules  and  regulations? 

19445.  Yes. — I  would  be  in  favour  of  having  a  uni- 
form system  of  rules  for  the  urban  district  and  a 
uniform  system  of  rules  for  the  rural  system.  For 
instance.  Professor  Campbell  was  asking  a  witness 
about  the  concrete  floor.  I  entirely  agree  about  the 
concrete  floor  for  an  urban  district,  because  you  have 
the  cows  not  in  a  fine  open  space  like  Stephen's  Green. 
You  have  cows  obviously  in  the  slum  districts  amidst 
most  insanitary  surroundings,  and,  therefore,  you  can- 
not be  too  particular  as  regards  the  immediate  sur- 
roundings of  that  cow.  You  cannot  have  too  much 
space,  ventilation  and  cleanliness,  and  all  these  things 
that  go  to  produce  cleanliness.  Then,  in  the  country 
in  the  open  air,  you  can  do  without  a  lot  of  things  that 
are  necessary  in  the  town.  I  believe  concrete  floors  are 
a  good  thing  everywhere.  We  are  dealing  with  a  very 
conservative  people  in  the  Irish  farming  class,  and  I 
want  to  take  them  quietly. 

19446.  We  had  interesting  evidence  in  Limerick 
from  an  instructor,  who  said  he  found  the  farmers 
most  anxious  to  put  the  Order  into  operation,  and  he 
had  given  them  a  good  deal  of  educational  assistance? 
— You  are  talking  of  Limerick? 

19447.  Yes. — You  come  from  a  very  rich  country 
with  rich  farmers,  in  the  comparative  sense  of  the 
word,  to  a  poor  country  and  poor  farmers. 

19448.  Miss  McNeill.— It  was  to  the  small  farmers 
this  witness's  remarks  referred? — I  know  a  good  deal 
of  Limerick,  and  the  small  farmer  in  Limerick  would 
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be  a  very  big  fanner  in  Kerry.  What  we  M'ould  call 
a  small  farmer  in  Kerry  they  would  call  a  very  poor 
labourer  in  Limerick. 

19449.  What  would  be  the  size  of  the  farmer  in 
Kerry? — What  we  call  an  ordinary  small  farmer  would 
have  about  four  or  five  pounds  valuation.  My  consti- 
tuency is  simply  full  of  them. 

19450.  Lady  Eveiiard. — Do  you  consider  that  all  the 
by-products  of  milk  should  be  under  the  same  rules  and 
regulations  as  new  milk? — Yes. 

19451.  Mr.  Campbell. — That  the  home  butter-maker 
would  be  under  the  same  regulations  as  the  creamery 
in  regard  to  cleanliness.  You  understand  the  Order 
does  not  apply  to  persons  who  make  their  butter  at 
home? — Yes. 

19452.  If  he  comes  to  a  creamery  he  comes  under  the 
Order?— Yes. 

19453.  W^ould  you  put  them  all  under  the  Order? — 
I  think  it  is  equally  important,  not  only  for  the 
sake  of  public  health,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  national 
industry  of  butter,  that  they  should. 

19454.  Lady  Everard. — Because  we  have  evidence 
that  the  bacilli  of  tuberculosis  were  to  be  found  in 
butter? — Yes;  it  is  of  enormous  importance  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  butter  industry  that  there  should 
be  the  same  provision  applying  to  home  production, 
because  very  often  we  find  butter  coming  into  this  town 
very  sour — rancid — and  if  investigation  is  made  you 
will  find  in  the  dairy  the  conditions  as  regards  cleanli- 
ness are  not  what  they  should  be. 

19455.  Would  you  bring  under  the  Order  condensed 
milk  factories  and  chocolate  factories? — Yes. 

19456.  The  Chairman. — What  would  be  your  view 
on  the  question  of  giving,  if  necessary,  a  subsidy  from 
local  rates  in  order  to  secure  a  delivery  of  pure  milk 
to  the  working  classes — do  you  think  that  would  be  a 
judicious  expenditure  of  public  funds? — I  would  be 
very  slow  about  expending  the  public  funds  in  that 
direction  unless  I  was  absolutely  driven  to  it.  I  think 
BO  far  as  we  can  go,  we  ought  to  try  and  educate  the 
public  in  Ireland,  and  improve  the  self-respect  of  the 
people,  and  try  to  get  the  work  done  by  private  efforts, 
and  I  believe  we  are  well  on  the  way  to  do  that;  but 
if  you  once  ask  little  townships  to  go  in  for  municipal 
trading  and  expenditure  of  money  in  the  way  that  the 
Imperial  Parliament  is  expending  money  on  all  sorts  of 
democratic  ideas,  you  would  get  into  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties in  Ireland.  Take  a  little  township  like  Kil- 
larney  with  its  small  urban  area.  A  penny  in  the  £, 
such  as  was  struck  under  the  Act  of  Parliament  for 
advertising  holiday  resorts,  only  produced  ^30.  With 
an  area  so  small  and  people  so  poor,  the  less  that  is 
done  in  expending  money  the  better. 

19457.  On  the  other  hand,  public  bodies  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  are  expending  public  funds  under  the 
Public  Health  Act  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  homes  of  the  poor,  endeavouring  to  keep 


them  in  a  sanitary  condition  and  to  improve 
them  in  various  ways  in  regard  to  light  and  ventilation. 
They  also  contribute  to  public  hospitals  in  order  to  cure 
disease,  and  employ  medical  officers  of  health  to  make 
inspections  and  report.  If  all  these  expenses  are 
legitimate,  surely  an  expenditure  which  would  go,  in  a 
large  measure,  to  render  other  charges  on  the  public 
funds  less  oppressive  than  they  are,  would  be  legitimate 
also? — Is  not  there  a  clear  distinction?  In  the  one  case 
it  is  official  and  administrative  expenses  for  the  pur- 
pose of  employing  officers  for  the  prevention  and  stamp- 
ing out  of  disease.  In  the  other  case  you  go  further 
than  that.  You  have  stamped  out  disease,  and  then 
you  say  we  will  start  municipal  trading.  I  think  that 
is  going  a  little  further. 

19458.  What  I  suggest  is  that  a  small  contribution 
in  the  way  I  have  indicated  would,  in  all  human  proba- 
bility— in  fact  to  a  certainty — produce  a  more  healthy 
population,  and  one  that  was  less  likely  to  be  a  burthen 
on  public  funds  in  future  than  if  this  expenditure  was 
not  undertaken? — That  would  apply  to  any  beneficial 
expenditure.  It  would  apply  to  buying  a  cow,  or 
getting  your  butter. 

19459.  I  admit  that  in  a  certain  sense,  but  when  the 
medical  profession  is  now  clear  that  milk  is  an  essential 
food  in  order  to  raise  a  healthy  population  by  providing 
childi-en  with  suitable  nourishment,  is  not  that  a  most 
conclusive  proof  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  procure 
this  food,  even  if  it  did  entail  a  slight  expenditure  of 
public  funds? — I  would  be  against  any  expenditure  of 
public  funds  in  a  district  like  this  where  even  for  the 
ordinary  purposes  of  administration — working  it  as 
economically  as  the  Urban  Council  is  doing  it — the 
rate  is  still  high  on  the  people.  I  think  there  would 
be  no  knowing  where  we  might  end  if  we  expended 
public  funds  on  purely  benevolent  purposes  like  that. 
I  would  prefer  instead  of  that  to  make  every  possible 
effort  to  get  pure  milk  for  the  people  by  private  sources 
— to  get  a  good  supply  for  the  people,  and  to  get  good 
dwellings.    The  Urban  Council  are  trying  to  do  that. 

The  Chairman. — I  have  got  your  view,  and  I  don't 
wish  to  be  argumentative. 

19460.  Dr.  Moorhead. — ^Is  there  much  milk  pro- 
duced in  the  district;  is  it  a  milk-producing  area? — 
It  is  not. 

19461.  And  the  milk  supply  of  the  town  is  taken 
from  the  rural  district? — There  is  some,  of  course, 
supplied  by  the  district  itself,  but  most  of  it  is  taken 
from  the  immediate  rural  district;  but,  in  my  opinion, 
there  is  enough  in  the  rural  district  to  supply  the  town. 
We  find  on  the  Asylum  Board  that  we  always  get 
tenders  for  over  two  or  three  times  more  milk  than  we 
want. 

19462.  Still  there  is  a  scarcity  amongst  the  people? 
— This  is  rather  a  thorny  question.  I  don't  think 
there  is  a  scarcity  of  milk,  but  I  am  afraid  I  must  say 
there  is  a  scarcity  of  good  and  pure  milk. 


Mrs.  Hamlyn-Borrer  examined. 


19463.  The  Chairman. — You  are  interested,  Mrs. 
Hamlyn-Borrer,  I  understand,  in  the  work  of  the 
Women's  National  Health  Association  in  Killarney? — 
Yes. 

19464.  And  you  have  been  taking  an  active  part  in 
increasing  the  supply  of  milk  for  the  poorer  classes 
in  this  town? — Yes. 

19465.  Have  you  found  that  they  are  willing  to  co- 
operate with  you,  and  anxious  to  try  and  secure 
proper  milk  food  for  their  children? — l"  have  had  the 
greatest  support  from  Mr.  Neill,  who  supplies  us  with 
the  milk,  but  none  from  poor  people. 

19466.  Do  you  find  that  the  poorer  classes  are  anxious 
to  obtain  milk? — They  are  very  anxious  to  have  it, 
but  they  are  anxious  to  have  it  dropped  at  their  doors 
without  any  trouble  to  themselves. 

19467.  They  fail  to  realise  the  value  of  milk  as  a 
food?— Yes. 

19468.  How  far  has  the  work  of  your  Association 
been  able  to  combat  the  lamentable  state  of  ignorance 
that  prevails  in  the  public  mind? — The  sale  of  the  milk 
at  the  depot  is  the  best  proof.  We  sell  about  thirty 
gallons  in  pints  or  half-pints,  and  a  few  customers  take 
two  quarts.  AVe  started  with  the  idea  of  helping  the 
poor  in  the  shims. 

19469.  Do  they  even  object  to  walk  two  or  three 
streets  to  secure  their  supply? — They  do. 


19470.  Have  you  any  experience  of  how  the  working 
class  population  in  the  rural  district  is  supplied? — 
They  get  milk  practically  anywhere  they  can.  It 
depends  entirely  whether  it  is  a  creamery  district.  In 
creamery  districts  it  is  difficult  to  get  the  milk. 

19471.  In  the  creamery  district  the  difficulty  is  more 
acute  ? — Yes. 

19472.  Where  home-made  butter  making  is  still 
carried  on,  it  is  possible  for  the  poorer  people  to  secure 
a  supply  thare? — All  the  creameries  will  sell  the  milk, 
but  the  people  won't  go  to  the  trouble  to  fetch  it. 

19473.  Have  you  ever  known  a  creamery  to  refuse 
to  supply  milk? — No. 

19474.  There  is  no  rule  so  far  as  you  know  to  prevent 
the  manager  of  a  creamery  from  retailing  milk  if 
customers  will  apply? — No. 

19475.  Mr.  Wilson. — You  were  saying  that  in  the 
creamery  district  there  was  a  difficulty  in  getting  milk? 
—Yes. 

19476.  And  you  also  stated  that  the  creameries  will 
supply? — Yes. 

19477.  Then  the  difficulty  is  of  the  people's  own 
making? — Yes. 

19478.  The  Chairman. — And  that  would  be  further 
proof  that  the  people  don't  appreciate  the  value  of 
milk  as  a  food  for  their  children? — Yes. 

19479.  How  is  your  milk  supply  distributed  to  the 
poorer  people — do  you  give  it  in  the  vessels  they  bring? 
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—Yes.    We  are  particular  about  the  vessels  they  bring. 

19480.  And  some  of  them  are  not  very  clean? — Some 
are  absolutely  filthy. 

19481.  You  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  manner 
In  which  the  milk  is  delivered  at  your  depot? — No. 
We  are  very  careful  about  the  manner  in  which  we 
receive  the  milk.  We  receive  no  milk  at  our  depot 
except  from  cows  which  have  been  tuberculin-tested. 
The  certificate  from  the  Veterinary  Surgeon  is  given 
to  me;  it  is  framed  and  hanging  in  our  shop. 

19482.  Is  it  from  a  native  Kerry  herd  the  milk  is 
supplied? — From  a  Dexter  herd. 

19483.  Have  you  heard  any  complaints  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  labourers'  cottages,  for  example,  in 
the  rural  districts,  have  failed  to  secure  a  milk  supply? 
—Yes. 

19484.  Have  you  thought  of  any  scheme  whereby  pro- 
vision might  be  made  for  securing  a  milk  supply  in  the 
rural  districts  similar  or  analogous  to  that  which  you 
supply  in  the  town? — It  is  a  question  of  distance. 

19485.  And  you  find  some  people  living  in  remote 
districts  where  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  deliver 
a  supply  to  them? — Yes. 

19486.  And  where  also  it  would  be  a  severe  privation 
on  their  pai't  to  be  obliged  to  send  for  it? — Yes. 

19487.  Are  goats  kept  at  all? — To  a  certain  extent, 
but  not  very  much. 

19488.  Have  any  of  the  new  breeds  been  introduced 
into  the  district? — No. 

19489.  Is  it  the  common  Irish  goat  that  they  use? — 
Yes. 

19490.  The  great  difficulty  with  them  is  that  their 
lactation  period  is  so  short,  and  that  it  is  usually  at 
the  time  when  milk  is  most  plentiful? — Yes. 


19491.  There  is,  of  course,  a  greater  scarcity  of  milk 
in  the  winter  than  in  the  summer  season? — Yes. 

19492.  Does  much  difficulty  exist  at  all  in  the 
summer  season? — Practically  none,  and  with  the  pro- 
vision we  are  making  now  I  hope  there  will  be 
absolutely  none. 

19493.  Dr.  Moorhead. — Are  you  able  to  dispose  of 
all  your  milk  in  the  summer? — This  is  the  first  summer 
we  are  going  to  try  supplying  milk;  we  are  now  in  the 
transition  stage.  We  shall  have  a  shop  I  hope  before 
very  long. 

19494.  Mr.  Wilson. — How  long  is  your  depot  estab- 
lished?— Since  the  third  week  in  September  of  last 
year. 

19495.  Mr.  Campbell. — Have  you  had  the  milk 
tested  for  butter  fat? — The  police  are  requested  to 
make  very  constant  visits,  and  the  reports  regarding 
the  milk  have  been  very  satisfactory. 

19496.  I  was  interested  to  know  whether  your  milk 
would  be  richer  coming  from  the  Dexter  cattle  than 
from  the  ordinary  cattle  of  the  country,  and  therefore 
might  be  worth  more  money? — It  is  worth  more  money. 

19497.  You  don't  know  the  exact  t.est?~No. 

19498.  Lady  Everard. — Do  you  think  the  people 
appreciate  the  depot?— Yes,  I  think  so.  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  prejudice  at  first. 

19499.  Do  you  think  the  mothers  realise  the  value  of 
good  milk? — A  certain  number  of  them  are  taking  it. 
Children  of  the  poorer  people  have  been  taking  black 
tea. 

19500.  The  Chairman. — That  is  a  vitiated  taste  9  

Yes. 
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19501.  The  Chairman. — You  are,  I  understand,  Mr. 
O'SuUivan,  Chairman  of  the  Urban  Council  in 
Killarney  ? — Y'es. 

19502.  And  we  have  heard  from  another  witness  what 
steps  have  been  taken  by  your  Council  in  order  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Dairies  and  Cowsheds 
Order.  Would  you  think  it  reasonable  that  if  your 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  in  the  Killarney  Urban 
District  suspected  that  illness  which  arose  in  your 
area  was  traceable  to  milk  supplied  from  outside, 
he  should  have  power  to  go  into  the  rural  disirict  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  conditions  under  which 
the  milk  was  produced? — Yes;  he  ought  to  have  power 
to  trace  the  illness  to  its  source. 

19503.  And  that  is  a  power  that  you  would  confer  on 
him? — Certainly.  There  might  be  a  difficulty  unless 
the  conditions  were  standardised,  if  the  rural  district 
had  the  Order  in  force,  and -if  the  officer  was  allowed 
to  have  a  standard  of  his  own,  and  the  standard  differed 
from  that  of  our  officer,  there  might  be  friction,  but 
I  see  no  possibility  of  friction  once  you  standardise  the 
conditions. 

19504.  Would  vou  be  in  favour  of  central  control? — 
Yes. 

19505.  Do  you  think  that  the  Order  would  be  more 
efficiently  administered  if  there  was  central  control? — 
Yes. 

19506.  And  that  there  would  be  more  uniformity  in 
the  administration? — Yes.  It  would  be  administered 
with  less  regard  to  local  influences  of  any  kind. 

19507.  That  is  always  a  difficulty  with  local  adminis- 
tration?— Yes. 

19508.  We  have  heard  something  about  the  housing 
accommodation  in  Killarney.  An  effort  has  been  made 
to  improve  it,  I  understand? — Yes,  so  far  as  it  is  pos- 
sible for  the  Urban  Council,  considering  the  state  of  the 
law  as  it  now  stands.  You  have  heard  it  stated  that  the 
cottages  which  have  been  built  are  not  available  for 
the  people  who  most  require  them — the  people  in  the 
lanes.  That  is  so,  and  the  inference  was  left  that  it 
was  the  fault  of  the  Urban  Council.  That  is  not  so. 
This  condition  of  things  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Council  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  land  and  money 
at  such  a  price  as  will  enable  them  to  let  the  houses  at 
a  low  rent  without  imposing  a  burden  on  the  rate- 
payers. Here  in  Killarney  the  land  is  a  monopoly.  It 
is  all  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Kenmare,  and  when  I 
tell  you  that  for  an  acre  and  a  quarter  of  land,  on 
which  these  cottages  have  been  built,  the  urban 
authorities  paid  thf  colossal  sum  of  £950,  you  will 
quite  understand  how  absolutely  impossible  it  is  for 
the  Urban  Council  'iri  build  houses  which  they  could 
let  at  a  low  rent. 
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19509.  It  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  understand  that 
they  could  not  let  them  at  prices  which  would  enable 
the  working  class  population  to  avail  of  them? — It  is 
not. 

19510.  Prof.  Mettam. — Where  was  this  land? — In 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  town. 

19511.  It  was  not  fancy  land? — No;  it  was  laud 
known  as  "  muds  field,"  and  it  was  the  dumping 
ground  for  all  sorts  of  rubbish. 

19512.  It  was  not  land  that  you  would  choose  j'our- 
self?— No. 

19513.  The  Chairman. — How  was  the  price  fixed? — 
By  arbitration.  Of  course,  the  Urban  Council  had  no 
alternative  site. 

19514.  Prof.  Mettam. — It  was  Hobson's  choice? — 
Yes.    The  Council  had  to  accept  it. 

19515.  What  was  the  cost  of  the  buildings  that  you 
erected? — They  were  erected  before  my  connection 
with  the  Council ;  but  I  think  some  of  the  houses  cost 
£160,  £200,  and  £230. 

19516.  The  Chairman. — The  whole  scheme  was 
handicapped  by  the  cost  of  the  land? — Yes, 
and  by  the  cost  of  the  money.  For  the  purpose 
of  the  erection  of  labourers'  cottages  in  rural  districts 
provision  has  been  made  for  advances  to  the  local 
authority  at  3j  per  cent,  interest.  We  cannot  get 
money  at  less  than  4 J-  and  5  per  cent.,  and  in  some 
cases  5^.  In  other  words,  as  the  law  stands  at  the 
present  time — with  the  price  of  money  and  the  restricted 
power  given  to  urban  authorities  for  the  acquisition  of 
land  for  building  purposes — they  are  absolutely  power- 
less to  relieve  slumdom,  and  until  the  law  is  changed, 
and  Urban  Councils  are  enabled  to  get  land  at  a  cheaper 
price  and  money  at  a  cheaper  rate,  it  will  be  impossible 
to  build  houses  which  can  be  let  at  a  rent  within  the 
reach  of  the  poorer  classes. 

19517.  The  Chairman. — There  has  been  a  scarcity  of 
milk  in  Killarney  up  to  a  recent  period? — It  has  not 
been  so  great.  I  don't  agree  that  it  has  been  so  great 
as  represented. 

19518.  Do  you  think  tliat  the  working  population  can 
always  get  milk  if  they  can  afford  to  buy  it? — Not 
always.    They  can  always  obtain  a  fair  supply. 

19519.  Is  it  conceivable  that  a  woman  with  a  sick 
child  might  be  unable  to  procure  milk  to  nourish  it, 
even  though  she  had  money  to  buy? — I  don't  think  so. 

19520.  That  is  not  a  condition  of  things  that  would 
be  likely  to  arise? — No. 

19521.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  difficulty  in  the 
rural  district? — I  am  familiar  with  the  absence  of 
difficulty. 

19522.  You  think  there  is  a  sufficient  supply  of  milk? 
— Yes.  There  is  a  difficulty  that  the  farmer  himself 
has  to  meet  with  owing  to  the  want  of  v\  inter  dairying. 
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19523.  Is  winter  dairying  followed  in  thia  county?— 
Not  to  any  extent. 

19524.  Do  the  farmers  make  provision  for  having  a 
milk  supply  for  their  families  in  the  winter  season? — 
Some  of  the  cattle  come  in  early  in  the  spring,  and 
otiiers  come  in  late. 

19525.  So  that  they  always  have  milk  for  their  own 
families? — I  have  known  cases  where  they  were  with- 
out milk. 

19526.  Is  there  any  trade  in  separated  milk?— No. 

19527.  Or  condensed  milk?— No. 

19528.  None  of  the  poorer  classes  are  obliged  to 
resort  to  condensed  milk  as  a  condiment  with  tea? — 
Not  to  my  knowledge. 

19529.  So  far  as  your  knowledge  enables  you  to  state, 
you  don't  believe  that  the  working  class  population 
have  much  difficulty  in  procuring  a  milk  supply  all 
the  year  round? — There  is  a  difficulty  undoubtedly  in 
the  winter,  but  that  difficulty  is  experienced  even  by 
the  farmers  themselves. 

195.30.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  quality  of  the 
stock  in  the  county  as  compared  with,  say,  10  or  15 
years  ago? — I  have. 

19531.  Is  it  better  or  worse? — It  is  in  or  about  the 
same,  and  if  it  has  deteriorated  at  all  in  the  matter  of 
milk  producing  qualities  I  am  disposed  to  ascribe  that 
to  the  introduction  of  the  premium  bull. 

19532.  Are  premium  bulls  common  in  this  county? 
— Yes. 

19533.  What  breeds  are  approved  of?— The  Aberdeen 
and  Polled  Angus. 

19534.  Would  there  be  much  infusion  of  the  Aberdeen 
blood  into  the  county? — No. 

19535.  Has  the  cross  of  the  Aberdeen  and  the  Kerry 
proved  a  good  milk-producer? — A  better  fat-producer. 

19536.  Would  you  say  it  has  decreased  the  yield  of 
milk? — Yes,  so  far. 

19537.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  establishing  a 
milking  strain  of  bulls  to  which  premiums  might  be 
given? — Yes. 
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19538.  Would  you  prefer  them  to  either  of  the  pure- 
bred types? — Yes.  I  think  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
farmer  it  would  bo  very  nmch  more  beneficial. 

19539.  Are  any  milk  records  kept  in  this  county? — 
Not  to  my  knowledge. 

19540.  Would  you  approve  of  its  being  done? — Yes, 
for  this  reason — at  present  the  average  farmer,  once 
he  becomes  possessed  of  a  cow,  she  remains  in  his 
possession  for  all  time. 

19541.  Whether  she  is  a  good  dairy  servant  or  not? — 
Yes.  Of  course,  if  the  cow  is  very  inferior  in  the 
quantity  of  milk  she  gives,  he  might  be  disposed  to 
part  with  her,  but  as  to  the  quality  of  the  milk  he 
never  inquires. 

19542.  Regarding  the  milk  that  is  supplied  to  the 
town,  do  you  think  it  is  of  a  good  quality?— I  think  on 
the  whole  it  is  of  a  fairly  good  quality,  and  where  it 
is  other  wise  I  believe  it  is  due  not  so  much  to  adultera- 
tion as  to  the  practice  of  setting  the  milk  and  removing 
some  of  the  butter  fat.  I  don't  believe  that  the 
practice  of  adulteration  is  very  general. 

19543.  Mr.  Wilson. — I  gather  from  you  that  you 
don't  look  on  the  Order  as  a  hardship  upon  the  trade 
at  all?— No. 

19544.  That  it  should  be  enforced  all  round? — Yes. 

19545.  Your  Council  has  adopted  the  Order? — Yes. 

19546.  Have  you  had  any  case  yet  where  your 
veterinary  inspector  reported  a  tuberculous  cow  that 
he  recommended  to  be  slaughtered? — No. 

19547.  Mr.  Campbell. — You  are  not  a  member  of  the 
County  Committee  of  Agriculture? — No. 

19548.  Because  you  were  telling  us  about  the 
premium  bulls.  You  could  not  tell  us  what  demand 
there  is  for  them? — I  am  aware  there  is  a  good  de- 
mand. 

19549.  Is    that   because    they    improve    the  beef- 
producing  qualities? — The  calves  are  better. 

19550.  And  the  popular  idea  is  that  they  are  inimical 
to  milk  production? — Yes. 


Mr.  John  Neill  examined. 


19551.  The  Chairman. — You  are  interested  in  the 
dairy  industry,  Mr.  Neill? — Yes;  I  am  a  farmer,  living 
near  the  town  of  Killarney. 

19552.  What  class  of  stock  do  you  keep? — Kerry 
cows. 

19553.  Do  you  keep  any  milk  records? — No. 

19554.  What  would  you  think  would  be  the  average 
milk  yield  of  a  good  Kerry  cow  in  twelve  months? — I 
have  heard  several  breeders  at  the  Show  saying  about 
800  gallons.  .\t  Cork  Show  we  had  a  milk  test,  and 
the  Kerry  cow  beat  the  shorthorn  by  half  a  pound  of 
milk.  One  Kerry  cow  milked  30  lbs.,  another  29  lbs., 
and  the  next  27^  lbs.,  and  the  shorthorn  milked  only 
29i  lbs. 

19555.  What  is  the  period  of  lactation  of  the  Kerry 
cow;  is  there  any  difference  between  the  Kerry  and 
the  ordinary  cow  in  that  respect? — I  think  she  yields 
milk  longer.    She  would  milk  for  ten  months. 

19556.  With  regard  to  the  butter  fat,  how  does  it 
compare  with  the  milk  of  other  breeds? — With  the 
exception  of  the  first  month  after  calving,  she  gives 
4^  per  cent.    For  the  first  month  it  is  thin. 

19557.  But  even  then,  would  it  come  up  to  the  legal 
standard  of  3  per  cent? — Y"es. 

19558.  Above  it  always? — Yes.  It  is  next  to  the 
Jersey's  milk  in  quality. 

19559.  Is  there  a  deficiency  of  milk  for  the  poorer 
population  in  this  county? — In  winter  there  is. 

19560.  Due  to  the  absence  of  winter  dairying? — Yes. 
The  farmer  does  not  believe  that  winter  dairying  would 

pay- 

19561.  Has  he  made  any  experiments  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  it  would  or  not? — Yes;  he  has  tried 
several  times,  but  does  not  think  he  could  make  it  pay. 

19562.  Has  any  experiment  been  carried  out  in  this 
county  for  the  purpose  of  winter  catch-cropping  in 
order  to  supply  green  food  for  milk  production? — Such 
as  rape  and  rye? 

19563.  Yes. — Not  very  much;  a  little  rape. 

19564.  The  County  Agricultural  Instructor  has  not 
carried  out  any  experiments  in  this  county  for  the 
purpose  of  demonstrating  what  a  valuable  crop  can  be 
raised  at  home  for  the  production  of  milk? — It  is  only 
in  the  very  worst  districts  that  the  Instructor  goes  qt 


all.  We  don't  know  anything  about  him.  I  heard 
there  was  one  in  the  county  for  two  years,  and  I  never 
saw  him  until  a  few  months  ago. 

19565.  Have  you  yourself  tried  winter  dairying? — 
Yes;  last  winter  to  produce  milk  for  the  depot  in 
Killarney. 

19566.  With  what  result? — That  I  found  it  very  hard 
to  keep  up  the  flow  of  milk.  The  cow  must  be  kept 
very  warm  and  fed  with  warm  food. 

19567.  What  sort  of  food  did  you  give  to  your  cows 
iti  order  to  secure  a  milk  supply  last  winter? — Turnips 
.•md  crushed  oats  and  bran,  and  a  little  cotton-cake. 

19568.  We  heard  in  Limerick  from  the  Instructor 
there  that  he  had  proved  to  demonstration  that  the 
production  of  crops  which  might  be  regarded  as  catch- 
crops,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  were  raised  after 
the  ordinary  crop  had  been  taken  from  the  land,  had 
been  the  means  of  giving  a  supply  of  milk  equal  to 
the  June  grass.  Would  that  surprise  you? — Yes;  and 
1  don't  see  how  he  could  get  the  crop  after  taking  the 
other  crop  ofi.    I  tried  it. 

19569.  What  did  you  try? — After  lea  oats  it  is  hard 
to  get  any  crop  off. 

19570.  He  told  us  that  after  oats  he  raised  crops  of 
twenty  tons  of  roots  to  the  acre? — Yes,  in  some  of  the 
best  land  in  Ireland,  but  this  is  poor  land  in  Kerry. 

19571.  But  it  must  be  possible  to  improve  the  poor 
land  by  scientific  treatment? — Yes. 

19572.  To  what  purpose  is  the  manure  devoted  iti 
this  county? — Principally  for  potatoes,  mangolds  and 
turnips. 

19573.  Is  it  never  applied  as  top-dressing  for  the 
pasture? — Very  little.    It  all  goes  into  the  crop. 

19574.  What  price  would  you  think  a  dairy  farmer 
should  get  for  his  milk  in  the  winter  season  in  order 
to  make  it  pay? — Not  less  than  Is.  a  gallon.  Then 
there  is  the  difficulty  of  milkers. 

19575.  Is  that  a  live  difficulty  in  this  county? — It  is 
very  hard  to  get  good  milkers. 

19576.  It  is  a  question  of  the  quality  of  the  labour? — 
Yes. 

19577.  Rather  than  not  being  able  to  obtain  any 
labour? — Yes. 

19578.  We  heard  in  Limerick  of  servants  going  into 
the  county  from  Kerry? — Yes;  from  the  Killorgliu 
district. 
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19579.  That  would  not  apply  to  this  district?— No ; 
not  very  much  in  the  immediate  district  of  Killarney. 

19580.  Have  you  yourself  any  difficulty  in  obtaining 
labour  to  carry  on  your  dairy  work? — No. 

19581.  How  many  cows  do  you  milk? — Twenty-five 
to  thirty. 

19582.  Do  you  rear  your  own  heifers? — I  do,  and  I 
rear  some  prize-winning  Kerries. 

19583.  Do  you  believe  in  the  law  of  heredity  in  regard 
to  milk  production? — I  do  very  much. 

19584.  Do  you  think  that  a  heifer,  the  offspring  of  a 
dam  which  was  a  deep  milker,  is  more  likely  to  be  a 
good  dairy  servant  than  one  raised  from  an  indifferent 
dam? — Yes. 

19585.  You  have  proved  that? — Yes;  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the  udder  is  very  important. 

19586.  You  think  that,  too,  is  hereditary? — Yes,  and 
I  know  it. 

19587.  In  selecting  the  heifers  you  keep  for  breeding 
purposes,  do  you  invariably  keep  those  that  are  the 
produce  of  cows  that  are  deep  milkers? — Unfortunately, 
I  have  to  sell  them  when  I  am  offered  a  good  price. 

19588.  The  monetary  temptation  sometimes  induces 
you  to  part  with  them? — Yes. 

19589.  But  at  the  same  time  you  are  deriving 
financial  profit  from  the  enhanced  price  given  to  you? — 
Yes,  I  am.  I  got  £'50  for  a  Kerry  bull  in  Dublin  this 
Show.  I  may  say  that  I  always  try  to  keep  a  bull 
from  the  best  milking  cow.  I  think  the  bull  is  just 
as  important  as  the  heifer;  I  say  even  more  important. 

19590.  Is  that  practice  universal  in  its  application? 
— No,  except  in  the  case  of  a  person  breeding  pedigree 
stock. 

19591.  Is  not  that  rather  an  unintelligent  manage- 
ment of  a  dairy  herd  when  such  a  practice  does  not 
prevail? — They  will  keep  the  good  heifer  until  she  is  a 
fully-grown  cow,  and  they  would  like  to  get  one  from 
a  good  cow. 

19592.  Are  they  careful  in  the  selection  of  the  bull? 
— No;  that  is  the  worst  of  this  county.  It  is  the  curse 
of  the  county. 

19593.  I  am  afraid  it  has  crossed  such  natural  barriers 
as  rivers  and  mountains? — Yes. 

19594.  As  a  rule,  are  farmers  anxious  to  supply  milk 
to  towns? — Not  very  anxious. 

19595.  Why? — There  is  a  great  difficulty  in  sending 
in  the  milk  and  in  getting  a  trustworthy  person  to 
deliver  it. 

19596.  Does  any  of  the  objection  lie  with  the 
purchaser — is  the  demand  sometimes  fitful  and  the 
price  uncertain? — Yes,  and  if  they  give  any  credit  it 
is  very  hard  to  collect  the  money. 

19597.  And,  of  course,  the  sum,  in  the  first  instance, 
would  appear  to  be  small,  but  the  aggregation  of  small 
sums  makes  a  large  amount  in  the  end? — Quite  so. 

19598.  Have  you  any  experience  of  any  other  milker 
than  the  pure-bred  Kerry  cow?  You  don't  keep  cross- 
bred cows? — I  have  tried  a  few  Ayrshires  and  the  cross 
of  the  Jersey. 

19599.  With  what  result? — They  have  not  come  to 
maturity. 

19600.  Are  you  pleased  with  the  prospect? — Yes. 

19601.  Is  home  butter-making  carried  on  in  the 
county? — Yes,  it  is  all  in  this  district.  There  is  no 
creamery  within  four  miles. 

19602.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  creameries? 
— No,  I  never  sent  milk  to  the  creamery. 

19603.  You  went  in  for  home  butter-making? — Yes, 
I  have  my  own  separator. 

19604.  Can  you  get  as  good  a  financial  result  from 
the  home  butter  as  from  sending  milk  to  the  creamery? 
— I  should  think  so. 

19605.  And  you  have  an  opportunity  of  rearing  better 
calves? — Yes.  Separated  milk  from  our  own  separator 
is  better  than  separated  milk  from  the  creamery. 
There  are  no  sour  pipes  where  the  milk  passes  through. 
We  give  the  milk  quite  hot  to  the  calves  immediately 
it  is  separated. 

19606.  Has  it  an  unpleasant  taste  to  the  palate? — Not 
when  we  separate  it  ourselves. 

19607.  The  creamery  separated  milk  has  an 
unpleasant  taste,  I  am  told? — I  never  tasted  it. 

19608.  Mr.  Campbell. — Do  you  regard  it  as  poison? 
— I  would. 

19609.  The  Chaium.^n. — When  you  are  feeding 
separated  milk  to  the  calves  do  you  supply  the  butter 
fat? — Yes;  1  give  crushed  linseed  cake  scalded  with 
hot  water  and  mixed  into  the  milk,  and  cotton-cake 
when  they  begin  to  eat  the  grass. 


19610.  They  would  then  be  four  months  old?— Yee. 

19611.  Have  you  considered  whether  or  not  a  cow 
that  would  calve  in  November  or  December  is  likely 
to  give  a  better  yield  than  a  cow  that  would  calve  in 
March  or  April? — Certainly. 

19612.  You  believe  that?— I  do. 

19613.  And  is  not  that  a  strong  point  in  favour  of 
winter  dairying? — Yes;  but  the  trouble  to  the  farmers 
is  to  keep  her  up  in  the  flow  of  milk. 

19614.  I  am  contemplating  the  extension  of  the 
catch-cropping  system,  in  which,  I  am  sorry,  you  have 
not  a  lively  faith? — No;  I  prefer  the  mangolds  and 
turnips  in  the  winter. 

19615.  A  contrary  view  was  expressed  yesterday  by 
a  gentleman  who  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  both 
tested,  and  he  said  turnips  and  mangolds  were 
expensive  food,  and  that  the  catch-crops  gave  cheaper 
and  more  satisfactory  results? — I  wonder  how  he  could 
get  catch-crops  if  he  got  snow  in  November. 

19610.  He  told  us  that  he  had  a  severe  frost  in  the 
month  of  February,  and  that  it  had  no  effect  on  the 
catch-crops.  It  seared  the  leaves,  but  when  the  frost 
disappeared  they  were  fresh  again? — I  grew  seven  Irish 
acres  of  rape,  and  it  grew  so  rich  that  it  was  about  a 
foot  and  a  half  high  in  November,  and  we  got  a  heavy 
fall  of  snow  and  it  never  recovered,  and  I  put  the  sheep 
on  to  it. 

19617.  Mr.  Wilson. — You  did  not  give  it  a  chance  to 
recover? — It  was  for  sheep  I  wanted  it. 

19618.  Lady  Everard.— Have  you  tried  any  ensilage? 
— Yes;  but  it  tastes  the  milk  badly  at  the  end.  I 
read  in  the  paper  about  the  evidence  before  the  Com- 
mission given  by  Mr.  Hussey  de  Burgh  with  regard  to 
ensilage.    He  is  gone  mad  on  it. 

19619.  We  make  hundreds  of  tons,  and  it  does  not 
taste  the  milk  if  it  is  properly  fed  to  the  animals,  and 
it  increases  the  flow  enormously,  and  for  cattle  in  the 
sheds  it  is  wonderful  stuff? — I  would  prefer  saved  hay 
if  we  got  a  fine  year. 

19620.  Prof.  iMETTAM. — You  had  your  herd  tested 
with  tuberculin? — Yes. 

19621.  Can  you  tell  us  the  result  of  the  test?— Not 
one  reacted.  I  was  interested  in  a  herd  that  was  sent 
to  America  a  short  time  ago,  and  only  five  out  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  reacted. 

19622.  How  are  these  animals  treated — what  is  the 
general  treatment  they  receive? — They  are  just  nearly 
left  out  of  doors  altogether. 

19623.  They  are  not  brought  into  contact  with  the 
other  cattle? — No;  so  far  as  my  herd  is  concerned. 
In  the  mountains  they  are  always  roaming  amongst 
the  cows  and  other  animals. 

19624.  What  is  the  average  price  for  a  Kerry  cow ; 
I  don't  mean  an  extraordinarily  good  one,  but  a  Kerry 
that  would  be  likely  to  be  useful  to  a  labourer  or  to 
anyone  who  wants  a  family  cow? — About  £S  or  £8  10s. 

19625.  Are  they  economical  feeders? — Very. 

19626.  How  old  would  the  cow  be  that  you  would  get 
for  £8? — In  her  second  or  third  calving. 

19627.  Dr.  JIggrhead. — Are  Kerry  cows  very  largely 
kept?— Yes. 

19628.  They  require  a  small  amount  of  food? — Three 
Kerry  cows  could  be  kept  for  two  ordinary  half-bred 
shorthorns. 

19629.  They  would  be  very  economical  to  produce 
milk? — Yes;  and  in  the  County  Limerick  many  of  the 
farmers  keep  Kerries  to  improve  the  quality  of  their 
milk. 

19630.  The  majority  are  deep  milkers? — Yes.  They 
are  good  milkers  for  their  size. 

19631.  They  are  phenomenal  milkers  for  their  size? 
—Yes. 

19632.  Mr.  Wilson. — With  regard  to  the  general 
question  of  tuberculosis  amongst  cows,  your  test  was 
a  very  favourable  one,  but  from  your  experience,  is 
disease  prevalent  amongst  the  cattle  in  the  county? — 
Not  so  much  as  in  Limerick,  because  they  are  not 
treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  Limerick  cows. 

19633.  How  long  is  it  since  you  saw  a  piner? — I 
should  say  I  had  a  piner  a  short  time  ago,  but  it  was 
a  young  one,  and  I  got  it  cured. 

19634.  You  don't  look  upon  the  disease  as  one  you 
expect  to  suffer  largely  from? — No. 

19635.  The  Kerry  breed  is  being  kept  pure  bred? — 
No,  except  by  a  few  breeders.  The  farmers  mix  the 
Kerry  up  with  every  kind  of  bull,  and  the  Department 
have  sent  some  Aberdeen  Angus  into  the  Kerry  dis- 
•trict. 

19636.  You  would  not  approve  of  that? — No;  it  is  a 
very  bad  cross. 
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19637.  You  think  the  Kerry  type  is  capable  of  being 
developed  into  a  fine  dairy  breed? — Yes. 

19638.  And  so  far  as  they  are  putting  any  Aberdeen 
into  the  Kerry  they  should  be  ruled  out? — Yes;  and 
if  the  Kerry  got  attention  she  would  rule  the  shorthorn 
out,  because  she  can  be  bred  to  any  size. 

19639.  You  can  breed  her  up  in  size  as  well  as  in 
other  respects? — Yes. 

19640.  I  have  been  told  that  Kerry  cows  are  liable 
to  malformations? — No,  that  is  the  Derter.  The 
Kerry  can  be  bred  as  any  other  breed  of  cattle  is  bred. 

19641.  Dr.  MooRHEAD. — Have  you  bred  them  up? — 
Yes. 

19642.  With  what  cross? — From  diflEerent  herds. 

19643.  Only  Kerries? — Yes.  I  have  started  with  the 
Ayrshire,  which  is  most  like  the  Kerry. 

19644.  You  have  the  Ayrshire  on  the  Kerry? — Yes. 

19645.  Mr.  Wilson. — Is  not  that  doing  what  you 
think  should  not  be  done? — I  am  testing.  I  would 
like  better  udders  on  the  Kerry. 

19646.  Mr.  Campbell. — Were  these  Aberdeen  Angus 
running  amongst  the  Kerries? — They  have  mostly  done 
away  with  them.  The  Department  send  them  down 
about  Cahirciveen. 

19647.  Did  they  come  from  the  Department  or  from 
the  County  Committee? — I  thought  they  were  all  the 
one  crowd. 

19648.  If  you  want  a  >bull  here,  you  apply  to  the 
County  Committee? — The  Congested  Districts  Board 
sometimes  send  a  bull  around  the  districts.  That  is 
what  I  am  mixing  up. 

19649.  Where  do  you  sell  your  young  bulls? — Mostly 
in  England. 

19650.  You  have  no  demand  for  them  here? — Yes;  for 
a  few. 

19651.  Are  there  no  premiums  given  to  Kerry  bulls? 
— There  are.  I  mean  they  are  not  inspected  for  pre- 
miums in  the  Shows  like  the  other  bulls. 

19652.  Is  not  there  a  scheme  amongst  Kerry  men  for 
keeping  a  register  of  Kerry  cows? — Yes;  but  I  bought 


several  cows  with  a  ring  in  their  horn,  and  I  inquired 
the  reason,  and  found  that  they  were  under  that 
scheme. 

19653.  I  remember  going  down  when  the  Royal  Dub- 
lin Society  were  forming  their  book,  and  we  were 
selecting  cattle  for  the  Kerry  herd  book,  and  we  were 
followed  by  a  number  of  gentlemen  from  Belfast,  and 
they  bought  the  cattle? — Yes. 

19654.  For  the  last  five  or  six  years  the  Department, 
I  know,  have  been  getting  a  lot  of  farmers  to  keep 
records  of  their  own  Kerry  cows.  What  is  going  to 
happen  to  tlie  Kerry  cow  eventually? — She  is  becoming 
coarser. 

19655.  Can  you  suggest  how  to  preserve  her? — To 
have  Shows  in  the  different  Kerry  districts  where  the 
Kerries  are  kept,  and  to  select  the  best  bull,  and  to 
give  a  man  £2  or  £3  or  £4  to  keep  the  bull  for 
another  .year. 

19656.  You  would  have  Shows  of  bulls? — Yes;  and 
offer  a  man  an  inducement  to  keep  that  bull  for 
another  year,  and  if  he  was  going  on  the  following  year, 
keep  him  on  again. 

19657.  Instead  of  a  £10  premium  you  would  give  a 
premium  of  £4? — Yes;  I  suggested  that  to  Mr.  Gordon 
of  the  Department.  If  half  the  trouble  was  taken 
about  the  Kerry  as  there  is  taken  about  the  shorthorn, 
we  would  have  more  satisfactory  results. 

19658.  You  are  not  on  the  County  Committee? — No. 

19659.  You  don't  know  what  demand  there  is  for 
premium  bulls  here? — No.  I  know  the  present  short- 
horn bull  is  more  a  beef  bull  than  a  dairy  bull. 

19600.  Are  you  interested  in  Dexters? — Yes. 

19661.  Is  she  a  separate  breed? — She  is  hardly  a 
breed  at  all. 

19662.  Have  you  Dexters? — -Yes. 

19663.  Do  you  breed  from  them? — Yes. 

19664.  Not  with  a  Dexter  bull?— Yes. 

19665.  And  is  it  a  success? — Sometimes. 
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19666.  The  Chairman. — Are  you  interested  in  agri- 
culture, Mr.  McKay? — It  is  the  way  I  have  of  living. 

19667.  Are  you  a  cow-keeper? — Yes. 

19668.  Do  you  keep  Kerries  or  cross-breds? — Kerries. 

19669.  To  what  purpose  is  your  milk  supply  devoted? 
— To  making  butter  at  home. 

19670.  You  don't  send  your  milk  to  a  creamerv? — 
No. 

19671.  Are  there  any  creameries  in  your  district? — 
Not  now.  There  was  one  on  my  farm,  but  it  got 
burst  up. 

19672.  For  want  of  support,  is  it? — Yes. 

19673.  Were  the  farmers  dissatisfied  with  the  price 
they  got? — Yes. 

19674.  And  they  believed  they  could  obtain  better 
financial  results  by  making  butter  at  home? — Yes.  A 
lot  of  the  calves  died  from  the  creamery  milk. 

19675.  Have  the  calves  been  healthy  since  the  home- 
dairying  has  been  re-established? — Very  much  so. 

19676.  Is  pure  milk  given  to  the  calves .  for  any 
time? — Yes;  up  to  three  weeks  or  a  month. 

19677.  And  they  get  the  skim  milk?— Yes. 

19678.  Do  you  use  the  hand-separator? — Yes. 

19679.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  getting  that 
worked? — No. 

19680.  Because  we  heard  in  some  places  that  com- 
plaints were  made  by  the  labouring  population  about 
working  the  hand-separator? — Not  here.  They  are  not 
very  heavy. 

19681.  Is  the  price  of  butter  steady? — No;  it  goes 
from  9d.  to  13d.  a  pound. 

19682.  Do  you  sell  butter  to  a  butter  merchant  or 
retail  locally? — I  sell  it  in  the  town. 

19683.  Do  you  sell  any  milk  at  home? — No. 

19684.  Have  you  ever  been  asked  to  sell  at  home? — 
Except  what  I  give  to  my  own  workmen. 

19685.  Have  any  working  men  not  in  your  employ- 
ment asked  you  to  supply  them? — Only  very  rarely, 
and  only  for  a  short  time. 

19686.  Where  would  they  get  the  supply?— From  the 
people  they  are  working  for. 

19687.  If  a  man  was  working  on  the  road  or  in  a 
factory,  where  would  he  get  his  milk  supply?— From 
some  neighbouring  farm,  but  it  is  hard  to  get  it  under 
these  circumstances. 


19688.  Is  there  a  widespread  objection  on  the  part 
of  the  farmers  to  sell  milk  in  small  quantities? — Yes. 

19689.  Why? — Because  it  is  hardly  worth  bothering 
about. 

19690.  The  demand  is  so  small  and  the  quantity 
bought  would  be  so  limited  that  it  is  not  worth  the 
trouble  it  would  give? — No. 

19691.  Do  the  labourers  keep  goats  on  their  own 
plots?— They  do. 

19692.  Do  any  of  them  keep  cows? — Yes. 

19693.  Are  they  able  to  support  them  all  the  year 
round  on  their  acre  plots? — They  buy  hay  for  them, 
and  turnips  and  things.  In  my  district  there  are 
labourers  that  have  two  or  three  sons,  and  they  have  all 
plots,  and  they  feed  the  cows  on  them.  The  labourers' 
cottages  are  not  yet  built,  but  the  plots  are  being  used. 
That  has  been  going  on  for  five  or  six  or  seven  years — - 
grazing  cows  on  the  plots  and  the  houses  not  built. 

19694.  That  rather  surprises  me? — There  are  plots 
marked  out  for  five  years,  and  not  a  stone  drawn. 

19695.  Why  is  that?— You  must  ask  the  Rural  Dis- 
trict Councillors  that  question. 

19696.  Dr.  Moorhead. — What  rent  is  paid  for  these 
plots? — 17s.  4d.  a  year  for  the  acre. 

19697.  The  Chairman. — Is  there  a  demand  for  these 
houses? — Yes,  and  the  men  are  going  in  as  a  deputa- 
tion to  the  Council  to  ask  them  to  build  them,  and  a 
good  many  are  very  anxious  to  get  into  the  houses,  or 
they  must  go  out  of  the  country. 

Dr.  William  O 'Sullivan. — £120  is  allowed  for  the 
building  of  the  cottage,  and  the  contractors  don't  con- 
sider it  sufficient,  and  things  are  at  a  deadlock  between 
the  Council  and  the  contractors.  A  lot  of  the  Coun- 
cillors, I  think,  are  not  anxious  about  building  them, 
but  pretend  to  be,  coming  on  to  the  elections. 

19698.  The  Chairman  (to  Witness). — Have  you 
many  tuberculous  animals  amongst  your  herd,  Mr. 
McKay?— No. 

19699.  Is  tuberculosis  common  in  Kerry? — I  would 
not  say  it  is. 

19700.  Is  abortion  prevalent  in  Kerry? — Not  in  this 
side  of  the  county. 

19701.  Are  Kerries  as  liable  to  it  as  other  breeds?  

I  don't  tiiink  so. 
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.  19702.  Are  they  also  healthier  than  the  ordinary 
cross-bred  cows? — I  never  heard  of  Kerries  having 
abortion  to  my  recollection. 

19703.  Have  you  ever  known  abortion  in  a  Kerry 
herd? — I  cannot  say  that  I  have. 

19704.  Have  you  heard  of  it  in  other  cross-bred 
herds? — I  have.  I  don't  say  that  it  does  not  happen, 
but  I  have  not  heard  of  it  in  Kerries. 

19705.  The  amount  of  abortion  that  prevails  is  not  a 
serious  loss  to  the  cow-keeper? — No. 

19706.  It  is  so  rare? — Yes.  Of  coursCj  the  very 
smallest  cow  is  a  loss  to  the  cow-keeper. 

19707.  But  abortion  is  so  rare  that  it  does  not  con- 
stitute any  serious  financial  loss? — I  don't  think  it 
does. 

19708.  Is  there  white  scour  amongst  the  Kerry 
calves? — I  never  saw  any  of  it. 

19709.  What  sort  of  bull  do  you  use?— A  Kerry  bull. 
I  used  to  keep  an  Aberdeen  Angus. 

19710.  "Why  did  you  give  up  the  Aberdeen  Angus? 
—Because  they  did  not  pay  me. 

19711.  Do  you  ever  keep  the  produce  of  the  cross 
to  test  whether  they  are  good  milkers? — Yes;  and  they 
are  not  very  good  milkers. 

19712.  Do  you  keep  milk  records? — I  don't — not 
very  accurate  ones,  anyhow. 

19713.  "What  do  you  think  would  be  a  reasonable 
yield  of  milk  from  a  Kerry  cow? — I  would  say  700 
gallons  in  the  year. 

19714.  That  'would  be  a  very  good  average? — It 
would. 

19715.  Do  you  winter  dairy? — Not  very  much. 

19716.  Have  you  a  prejudice  against  it? — I  have  not. 

19717.  Do  you  think  it  can  be  made  to  pay? — It 
could,  I  suppose.  It  entails  a  great  amount  of  extra 
labour. 

19718.  And  an  extra  amount  of  expense? — Yes. 

19719.  But  would  not  the  enhanced  price  cover  the 
extra  cost? — Yes;  down  here,  anyway. 

19720.  Is  the  labour  question  at  all  a  matter  of  diffi- 
culty with  you? — Not  so  much.  I  keep  the  men  all 
the  year  round,  and  I  have  no  difficulty  with  them. 

19721.  Do  you  use  male  or  female  labour  for  milk- 
ing?—Both. 

19722.  Professor  Mettam. — You  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  Kerry  cows  are  exempt  from  infection? — 
No. 

19723.  It  is  quite  possible  that  they  may  be  infected 
as  well  as  any  other  breed? — Certainly,  but  it  is  a  great 
deal  harder  to  infect  them  than  other  breeds. 

19724.  They  are  pretty  hardy?— Yes. 

19725.  Dr.  Moorhead. — What  would  you  consider  a 
paying  price  to  sell  milk  at? — I  would  not  like  to  sell 
it  at  less  than  lOd.  or  lid.  a  gallon— lOd.  all  the  year 
round. 

19726.  That  would  give  you  a  fair  profit? — It  ought 
to  if  everything  went  right.  There  is  a  lot  of  risks 
about  milk. 

19727.  Mr.  Campbell. — You  don't  get  that  price 
when  you  make  it  into  butter?— No;  but  I  have  the 
calves. 

19728.  You  are  talking  about  butter  at  9d.  a  lb.?— It 
is  what  people  get  down  here  for  most  of  the  year. 

19729.  Dr.  Moorhead. — How  much  milk  would 
make  a  pound  of  butter? — About  2 J  gallons. 

19730-1.  Mr.  Campbell.— That  would  be  very  little 
for  your  milk.  I  find  it  very  hard  to  understand  how 
you  need  lOd.  to  Is.  a  gallon  for  your  milk,  and  yet  you 
make  butter  at  a  low  price? — If  you  have  to  send 
milk  for  six  or  seven  miles  a  day  you  have  to  keep 
two  tankards  on  the  road,  and  if  you  send  it  in  and 
don't  sell  it,  what  will  you  do? 

19732.  That  you  must  make  into  butter? — It  is  not 
easy  to  be  doing  the  two  things. 

19733.  It  is  very  hard  to  understand  how  it  is  that 
milk  at  lOd.  won't  pay  better  than  butter? — I  am  not 
saying  it  will  not  pay,  but  the  distance  you  have  to 
send  the  milk  has  a  lot  to  do  with  it. 


19734.  Mr.  Wilson. — Do  you  ever  send  milk  to  a 
creamery? — No.  There  was  a  creamery  built  on  my 
farm,  but  it  did  not  last. 

19735.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  that  creameiy  was 
proprietary  or  co-operative? — Proprietary. 

19736.  And  it  broke  down  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
the  farmers  did  not  like  the  separated  milk  that  was 
sent  back? — Yes. 

19737.  You  personally  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
creamery? — I  have  the  greatest  possible  objection  to 
creameries.  They  are  making  idlers  of  the  girls  and 
boys  of  the  country,  and,  generally  speaking,  there  is 
a  "  pub."  attached  to  the  creamery,  and  they  are 
making  drunkards  of  them. 

19738.  About  the  difficulty  of  labourers  getting  milk, 
it  is  because  farmers  find  it  troublesome  to  sell  it  to 
them  in  small  quantities? — Yes. 

19739.  How  do  the  labourers  get  their  supply  then? 
— The  labourer  would  get  it  where  he  was  working,  and 
if  he  was  not  working  anywhere  he  would  have  to 
depend  on  his  chance  of  getting  it. 

19740.  That  might  be  a  small  chance? — Yes. 

19741.  A  man  has  a  wife  and  family,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary that  he  should  get  milk ;  what  solution  would  you 
suggest? — No  solution  but  the  three  acres  and  a  cow. 

19742.  The  cow,  of  course,  would  be  dry  occasion- 
ally?— Yes.  He  could  not  have  a  relay  of  them,  but 
he  could  have  a  goat  with  her,  I  suppose.  The  cow 
should  calve  in  October  or  November,  so  that  she  would 
be  milking  in  the  winter,  and  it  would  be  easy  enough 
to  get  milk  in  the  summer.  It  is  not  easy  to  solve  all 
these  problems. 

19743.  One  of  the  suggestions  made  to  us  was  that 
the  labourers  in  any  given  district  should,  instead  of 
going  one  by  one  to  the  individual  farmer  for  milk, 
be  persuaded  either  by  the  Women's  National  Health 
Association  or  a  co-operative  society  of  some  sort,  to 
form  themselves  into  what  has  been  called  "  Milk 
Clubs,"  and  to  bulk  their  orders,  and  go  to  the  farmer 
not  for  a  halfpenny  worth,  but  for  so  many  gallons?— 
It  would  be  a  very  good  idea  if  the  women  did  not 
fight  about  dividing  the  milk. 

19744.  The  Chairman. — The  women  in  Kerry  would 
not  fight? — They  don't  know  how. 

19745.  Mr.  Campbell. — You  say  you  would  give 
them  three  acres? — No;  but  that  is  what  I  heard. 

The  Chairman. — We  would  rather  have  your  own 
opinion  than  what  you  heard  from  other  people. 

19746.  Mr.  Campbell. — You  know  something  about 
Kerry  cows? — Yes. 

19747.  Do  you  think  you  could  keep  a  Kerry  cow  on 
a  Kerry  acre? — No. 

19748.  Could  you  keep  a  cow  on  an  acre  of  Lime- 
rick land — good  land? — You  could,  I  suppose. 

19749.  You  think  you  could  do  it?— I  think  you 
could.  You  might  have  to  buy  a  little  hay.  You 
know  Limerick  land  would  manure  our  land  in  Kerry. 

19750.  Do  you  have  labourers  constantly  employed 
on  your  farm? — Yes;  seven  or  eight  all  the  year  round. 

19751.  Do  they  get  milk  as  portion  of  their  wages? — 
They  pay  for  it. 

19752.  Has  the  practice  of  getting  it  as  part  of  their 
wages  gone  out?— Yes. 

19753.  And  that  used  to  be  more  common  than  it  is 
now? — I  think  so. 

19754.  There  was  a  time  when  the  labourer  remained 
more  with  the  farmer  than  he  does  now ;  he  is  more 
independent  now? — Yes. 

19755.  He  does  not  work  for  the  farmer  necessarily? 
— He  has  to  work  for  the  farmer. 

19756.  In  a  great  many  cases  the  labourer  in  the 
Union  cottage  sticks  to  one  farmer? — Not  necessarily, 
unless  he  finds  him  as  good  as  he  can  get. 

19757.  In  many  cases  there  are  occupants  of  Union 
cottages  who  work  all  the  year  round  for  the  farmer? 
—Yes. 

19758.  In  that  case  does  not  the  labourer  get  milk  as 
part  of  his  wages? — No,  he  buys  it. 

197.59.  He  is  paid  regular  wages,  and  he  must  buy 
what  milk  he  wants  out  of  that? — Yes. 


The  Commisgion  adjourned  at  6.30  p.m.  till  the  following  Monday  morning  to  Tralee. 
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THIRTY-FIFTH  DAY.— MONDAY,  29th  APRIL,  1912. 

The  Commissioners  met  in  the  Council  Chamber,  County  Hall,  Tra!ee,  at  11. .30  a.m. 

Present: — P.  J.  O'Neill,  Esq.  (Chairman);  Lady  Everard  ;  Miss    Margaret  McNeill, 
George  A.  Moorhead,  Esq.,  f.r.c.s.i.  ;  Alec.  Wilson,  Esq.,  j.p.  ;  John  K.  Camp-- 
bell,  Esq.,  B.sc. 

S.  W.  Strange,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


Dr.  Brian  MacM. 

19760.  The  Chairman. — You  are  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  in  Tralee?— Yes. 

19761.  Do  you  hold  any  other  public  appointment? — • 
Yes,  I  am  Dispensary  Doctor. 

19762.  Consequently  you  are  familiar  with  the  manner 
in  which  the  children  of  the  poor  are  fed? — Yes. 

19763.  Do  they  get  an  adequate  supply  of  milk  in 
your  opinion?— No.  I  see  some  of  them  drinking 
black  tea  in  the  winter  time. 

19764.  Is  that  due  to  inability  to  get  milk,  or  the 
fact  that  mothers  do  not  appreciate  its  food  value? — 
Inability  to  procure  the  milk. 

19765.  Is  it  inability  to  buy  or  inability  to  procure? 
— In  the  town  it  is  certainly  inability  to  buy,  because 
they  can  procure  it,  but  in  the  rural  district  they 
cannot  procure  it. 

19766.  Even  when  they  have  money  to  buy? — Yes. 
They  have  to  walk  miles  in  some  cases  for  milk. 

19767.  Are  there  any  milk-shops  in  the  town? — Yes. 

19768.  Is  the  difficulty  of  procuring  milk  an 
increasing  one? — Yes. 

19769.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the 
causes? — Yes.  In  the  rural  district  it  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  development  of  the  creamery  system. 

19770.  You  think  that  has  diminished  the  supply  in 
the  rural  districts? — I  do. 

19771.  Was  it  the  custom  to  sell  milk  in  small 
quantities  by  producers  to  householders  previous  to 
the  introduction  of  the  creamery  system? — Yes.  Now 
they  send  it  to  the  creamery,  and  don't  keep  it  for 
themselves. 

19772.  They  don't  keep  even  a  sufficient  quantity 
for  the  nourishment  of  their  own  children? — No. 

19773.  Then  one  can  quite  understand  that  the 
children  of  the  labourer  must  be  in  an  infinitely  worse 
position? — Of  course  they  must.  I  made  extensive 
inquiries  amongst  poor  people,  and  they  told  me  they 
could  not  get  milk.  Out  of  the  five  hundred  inquiries, 
I  learned  that  only  about  six  labourers  kept  cows. 

19774.  To  what  purpose  was  the  surplus  milk 
devoted ;  was  it  given  in  small  quantities  to  labourers 
in  the  district? — No,  because  they  don't  live  so  near. 

19775.  Do  the  creameries  sell  milk  retail? — They  do 
in  the  town,  but  not  in  the  country.  Out  of  thirty 
creameries  in  the  Tralee  Union  there  is  only  one  selling 
milk  by  retail  in  the  rural  district. 

19776.  Are  the  creameries  managed  under  the  co- 
operative or  proprietary  system? — Under  both  systems. 

19777.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of 
the  one  and  other  with  regard  to  the  sale  of  milk? — 
No. 

19778.  The  one  bright  example  of  which  you  spoke 
was  it  a  co-operative  creamery? — No;  it  was  a  pro- 
prietary creamery,  but  that  sale  is  not  extensive. 

19779.  They  don't  refuse  milk  to  anyone  making  an 
application  for  it? — That  I  cannot  tell  you. 

19780.  If  it  were  made  imperative  on  all  creameries 
to  sell  milk  in  small  quantities  to  persons  applying  for 
it,  how  far  would  that  go  to  relieve  the  difficulty  in 
procuring  milk? — It  would  relieve  it  to  this  extent — • 
supplies  in  the  villages  would  then  be  easily  obtained, 
but  not  in  the  scattered  rural  population,  which  would 
not  be  relieved  very  much. 

19781.  Are  the  creameries  so  numerous  in  this 
district  as  they  seem  to  be  in  another  adjoining  county, 
say,  are  they  three  or  four  miles  apart? — We  have 
thirty  creameries;  two  in  the  town  and  about  twenty- 
six  or  twenty-eight  in  the  country. 

19782.  It  would  render  it  possible  for  the  occupants 
i)f  cottages  and  other  labourers  to  procure  milk  within 
a  reasonable  distance  if  all  the  creameries  were  obliged 
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to  sell  retail.  Of  course,  it  would  not  bring  the  milk 
supply  to  their  doors  or  anything  of  that  kind,  but  it 
would  considerably  relieve  the  difficulty? — Yes. 

19783.  What  arrangements  are  made  by  the  Tralee 
Council  for  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order? — In  the  rural  district  it 
is,  practically  speaking,  not  in  force  at  all. 

19784.  No  veterinary  inspector  has  been  appointed? 
— Yes,  but  that  is  all.  There  are  only  seven  cow 
owners  registered  in  the  Tralee  Rural  District. 

19785.  Registration  has  not  been  enforced? — No. 

19786.  Has  it  been  discussed  by  the  Council? — Yes. 

19787.  Is  the  Council  in  favour  of  enforcing  it? 
— No.  They  enforced  it  as  far  as  they  were  compelled, 
but  it  ended  there. 

19788.  Do  you  happen  to  know  what  branch  of  the 
work  the  veterinary  inspector  undertakes? — I  don't. 
In  some  cases  the  inspector  recommended  the  destruc- 
tion of  tuberculous  cows,  but  it  was  not  done,  as  that 
portion  of  the  Act  was  not  carried  out  on  the  ground 
of  expense. 

19789.  At  all  events,  the  officer  himself  realises  the 
duties  of  his  office,  and  the  blame,  if  any,  does  not 
lie  with  him? — No. 

19790.  You  travel  a  good  deal  through  the  country? 
—Yes. 

19791.  Do  you  see  many  cows  that  you  would  suspect 
of  being  unsound? — I  cannot  say. 

19792.  You  are  not  interested  in  agriculture  in  any 
way? — No. 

19793.  Is  there  a  period  of  the  year  in  which  the 
inhabitants,  even  of  the  urban  district  of  Tralee,  find 
it  difficult  to  procure  milk? — In  the  winter  time  it  is 
very  dear — a  shilling  a  gallon. 

19794.  Is  that  considered  an  excessive  price? — Yes, 
by  the  poor.  It  is  that  price  in  the  rural  districts  in 
the  winter  time. 

19795.  And  that  would  seem  to  be  considerably 
above  the  price  paid  by  the  creameries? — Yes. 

19796.  Is  winter  dairying  carried  on  to  any  extent  in 
this  district? — I  do  not  think  so. 

19797.  Are  the  creameries  getting  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  milk  to  keep  them  going? — I  know  they 
are  doing  something,  but  I  don't  know  to  what  extent 
they  are  working. 

19798.  As  Medical  Officer  of  Health  have  you  ever 
been  called  on  to  inspect  the  creameries? — Only  as 
regards  sanitation,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  or  not  they  were  kept  in  a  proper  condition. 

19799.  Don't  you  think  it  desirable  that  some  officer 
should  have  the  right  to  inspect  creameries  to  ensure 
a  supply  of  clean  and  wholesome  food? — Yes,  but  the 
system  has  not  reached  that  standard. 

19800.  We  hope  to  reach  an  increased  standard  of 
efficiency  in  the  near  future,  and  I  wanted  to  know 
what  your  view  would  be? — I  would  be  in  favour  of  it- 

19801.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order? — Yes. 

19802.  Do  you  think  that  they  are  severe  or  drastic 
in  their  provisions? — If  carried  out  as  they  are,  I  think 
they  would  be. 

19803.  Which  of  the  provisions  do  you  suggest  is 
the  most  drastic? — If  the  Order  was  carried  out  strictly 
almost  every  cow-house  would  have  to  be  pulled  down. 

19804.  Is  it  not  desirable,  in  the  interests  of  the 
public  health,  that  radical  changes  should  take  place 
in  regard  to  the  housing  of  the  cows  in  the  county? — 
It  is. 

19805.  The  carrying  out  of  all  reforms  must  of 
necessity  impose  a  certain  amount  of  hardship  on  some 
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Bection  of  the  community,  but  when  the  question  of 
the  public  health  comes  in,  it  is  not  unreasonable 
that  the  people  engaged  in  the  trade  which  is  suspected 
to  affect  the  public  health  adversely  should  be  called 
upon  to  make  the  necessary  changes? — They  should 
be  called  upon,  but  I  think  it  is  because  the  District 
Council  considered  the  expense  so  great  that  they 
practically  refused  to  carry  out  the  Order. 

19806.  Had  you  ever  reason  to  suspect  that  an  out- 
break of  infectious  disease  was  attributable  to  the 
milk  supply? — Recently  in  Tralee  there  was  an  out- 
break of  enteric  fever  that  was  attributed  to  it. 

19807.  Was  it  absolutely  established  that  the  outbreak 
was  due  to  the  milk? — No,  it  was  not  absolutely  estab- 
lished. 

19808.  We  would  be  glad  to  know  what  was  done 
in  that  particular  case? — I  cannot  tell  you,  because  it 
was  not  in  my  district.  There  are  two  Medical  Ofi&cers 
of  Health  in  Tralee,  and  the  outbreak  was  not  in  my 
district. 

19809.  Was  the  distribution  of  the  suspected  milk 
suspended? — I  think  it  was  for  a  time. 

19810.  Would  the  mothers  of  the  working-class 
children  be  willing  to  use  milk  as  food  for  their  children 
if  they  could  procure  it;  do  they  appreciate  its  food 
value? — Yes,  but  ,  perhaps  not  sufficiently. 

19811.  Have  you  thought  of  any  means  whereby  a 
knowledge  of  the  food  value  of  milk  could  be  more 
widely  disseminated? — No. 

19812.  Of  course,  you,  as  a  medical  man,  recognise 
that  milk  is  the  best  food  possible  for  children? — 
Certainly. 

19813.  And  I  suppose  you  are  also  of  opinion  that 
if  children  are  improperly  nourished  in  early  life,  in 
all  probability  their  constitution  may  be  impaired? — 
Yes. 

19814.  And  they  may  become  ready  victims  to 
disease  or  infection  of  any  kind  with  which  they  may 
come  in  contact? — Yes. 

19815.  Have  you  had  tuberculosis  in  this  district? — 
We  have.  I  think  the  death-rate  in  Tralee  was  twenty- 
five  a  year  from  consumption  alone  for  the  past  five 
years. 

19816.  What  percentage  of  the  population  was  that? 
—2.5  per  thousand  of  the  gross  population. 

19817.  Is  it  as  prevalent  in  the  rural  district  as  in 
the  urban? — I  don't  think  it  is.  The  statistics  don't 
show  the  death-rate  from  consumption  alone.  All 
forms  of  tuberculosis  are  taken  into  account. 

19818.  Would  you  think  that  the  food  on  which  these 
people  were  brought  up  as  children  would  have  any 
eSect  in  predisposing  them  to  this  malady? — I  would. 
They  are  largely  brought  up  on  tea  and  bread,  and  that 
is  not  a  nourishing  diet. 

19819.  And  the  tea  is  often  black  tea? — Sometimes, 
not  always,  of  course. 

19820.  Regarding  the  milk-shops  in  the  town,  are 
they  inspected? — Yes,  by  the  veterinary  inspector. 

19821.  Have  reports  ever  been  made  to  the  Council 
as  to  the  condition  in  which  these  shops  are  ke.pt? — 
Yes. 

19822.  You  have  never  been  called  in  to  decide 
whether  certain  premises  in  which  milk  is  sold  are 
suitable? — No,  but  I  have  been  taken  to  premises  where 
milk  is  sold  because  of  unsanitary  conditions. 

19823.  And  have  the  recommendations  you  made 
been  carried  out? — Yes. 

19824.  Have  they  been  enforced  by  the  Urban 
Council? — Yes. 

19825.  Have  prosecutions  ever  been  undertaken  to 
enforce  your  recommendations? — Yes. 

19826.  With  what  result? — The  parties  have  been 
fined.    There  is  a  case  before  the  Court  to-day. 

19827.  Does  the  magisterial  bench  seem  to  recognise 
the  importance  of  this  question? — The  fines,  as  a  rule, 
are  small. 

19828.  You  think  them  inadequate? — I  do. 

19829.  And  not  likely  to  prove  deterrent? — I  would 
not  think  so.    The  fines  are  too  low. 

19830.  Do  you  know  what  the  fines  would  be? — A 
man  for  selling  milk  in  his  kitchen  was  fined  Is.  and 
5s.  costs. 

19831.  Are  these  milk-shops  registered? — Yes.  Milk 
is  sold  sometimes  in  grocers'  shops. 

19832.  Is  condensed  milk  used?— Very  little. 

19833.  Is  separated  milk  sold  in  the  town?— I  don't 
know. 

19834.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the  value 
of  separated  milk  as  a  food? — It  is  very  poor. 


19835.  But  not  entirely  valueless? — Not  entirely 
valueless. 

19836.  But,  of  course,  a  very  inferior  substitute  for 
whole  milk,  especially  so  far  as  children  are  concerned? 
—Yes. 

19837.  Have  you  ever  discovered  an  instance  where 
you  have  ordered  a  milk  diet  for  patients  in  which  you 
were  told  that  milk  was  not  procurable? — I  have  to 
this  extent — in  the  country  I  recommended  milk  for 
a  sick  child,  and  the  mother  told  me  she  had  to  walk 
to  Tralee,  a  distance  of  six  miles,  to  get  it. 

19838.  That  seems  a  very  acute  case? — Yes. 

19839.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  that  is  one 
of  the  worst  complaints  we  have  heard  of.  That  was 
a  bona  fidle  statement  on  her  part? — Yes.  I  questioned 
her  as  to  whether  she  could  not  get  it  from  the  farmers 
around  and  she  said  she  could  not.  I  heard  also  of 
other  cases,  but  the  people  had  not  to  walk  so  far. 
They  had  to  walk  three  or  four  miles. 

19840.  Would  you  regard  the  provision  in  the  Dairies 
and  Cowsheds  Order  dealing  with  byres  as  one  of  the 
most  drastic  and  difficult  to  carry  out? — Yes. 

19841.  Would  you  think  that  a  rigid  enforcement  of 
the  Order  would  lead  to  a  decrease  in  the  milk  supply 
available  to  the  poor? — I  would  not. 

19842.  Would  you  think  that  the  farmers  and  those 
engaged  in  the  production  of  milk  would  be  in  a 
financial  position  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Order  if  they  were  made  imperative? — Some  may  and 
some  may  not. 

19843.  How  far  would  it  go  to  mitigate  your 
opposition  to  the  Order  if  some  provision  was  made 
whereby  loans  could  be  granted  for  such  a  purpose? — I 
think  it  would  meet  it  entirely. 

19844.  That  would  entirely  obviate  your  hostility  to 
that  provision? — I  would  not  describe  it  as  hostility. 

19845.  I  should  not  have  said  hostility.  You  think 
the  difficulty  might  be  overcome  by  granting  the  loans 
I  have  indicated? — It  might  be. 

19846.  Have  you  thought  out  any  scheme  whereby 
milk  might  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  the  working- 
class  population;  do  you  suggest  the  establishment  of 
milk  depots? — Yes,  and  the  creameries  should  be 
required  to  sell  in  small  quantities. 

19847.  Would  you  suggest  that  these  depots  should 
be  under  the  control  of  the  local  authority,  or  would 
you  suggest  that  they  should  be  under  the  control  of 
a  person  running  it  for  personal  profit? — I  would 
prefer  to  see  them  under  the  control  of  the  local 
authority. 

19848.  You  think  they  would  be  more  efiective  in 
dealing  with  the  needs  of  the  population  if  they  were 
under  the  control  of  the  local  authority? — Yes,  but  I 
am  afraid  that  the  local  authority  would  not  impose 
the  provisions  of  the  Order. 

19849.  But  if  there  was  some  authority  behind  them 
to  compel  them  to  carry  out  the  provisions? — I  would 
approve  of  that. 

19850.  Would  you  think  it  desirable  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  Order  should  be  under  the  control 
of  a  central  authority? — Yes. 

19851.  You  believe  it  would  lead  to  a  more  efficient 
administration? — Yes. 

19852.  And  that  local  influence  would  not  operate 
on  the  officers  appointed? — Not  to  the  same  extent  as 
if  they  were  under  the  local  authority. 

19853.  Lady  Everard. — Are  there  many  goats  kept 
in  this  district? — Not  in  this  district. 

19854.  Would  you  advise  that  they  be  kept? — I  think 
it  would  be  a  very  good  idea  for  the  labourers  to  keep 
goats. 

19855.  They  don't,  so  far  as  you  know,  keep  them 
now? — Very  few. 

19856.  Are  there  many  labourers  in  Union  cottages 
in  your  district? — There  are  three  hundred  and  seventy 
in  actual  occupation,  and  about  two  hundred  and  thirty 
cottages  are  being  built. 

19857.  Do  any  of  the  labourers  keep  cows  at  all? — 
Very  few. 

19858.  As  far  as  you  know,  are  the  milk  suppliers  to 
the  creameries  registered — I  mean  the  farmers  who  are 
supplying  milk  to  the  creameries? — They  are  not  re- 
gistered.   There  are  only  seven  registered. 

19859.  And,  therefore,  the  milk  delivered  to  the 
creamery  is  not  liable  to  inspection? — No. 

19860.  Do  you  know  if  they  pasteurise  milk  at  the 
various  creameries  in  this  district? — I  don't  know 
that,  but  I  think  they  don't;  some  may. 
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19861.  Because  we  have  had  evidence  that  the 
separated  milk  from  some  creameries  was  perfectly 
unusable  after  two  hours.  Is  that  your  own  ex- 
perience?— I  cannot  say  that. 

19862.  Are  hand  separators  used  by  any  farmers  in 
this  district? — I  don't  know. 

19863.  Is  there  a  branch  of  the  Women's  National 
Health  Association  in  Tralee? — Yes. 

19H64.  Have  they  done  anything  for  the  supplying 
of  milk — have  they  established  a  milk  depot? — No. 

19865.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  be  an  advisable 
thing  to  do? — Yes. 

19866.  Because  we  have  had  evidence  in  several 
places  in  Ireland  that  they  had  established  a  milk  depot 
for  selling  the  milk  to  the  poor.  Do  you  think  that 
such  a  depot  should  be  managed  on  business  lines,  and 
not  run  as  a  charity? — I  do. 

19867.  As  far  as  you  know,  is  the  milk  fairly  un- 
adulterated in  Tralee? — I  cannot  answer  you. 

19868.  Is  it  what  you  would  call  good  milk? — Yes. 

19869.  Rich  milk?— Fairly  rich. 

19870.  And  the  poor  don't  get  an  inferior  quality? 
— Except  as  regards  water,  I  don't  think  it  is  inferior 
in  any  other  way. 

19871.  Would  you  consider  it  advisable  that  the  in- 
spector in  the  urban  district  should  have  power  to  go 
into  a  rural  district,  if  there  was  an  outbreak  of  fever, 
to  inspect  the  dairy  from  which  it  was  suspected  the 
milk  causing  the  outbreak  came? — Certainly. 

19872.  He  has  not  got  that  power  at  present,  of 
course.  Do  you  think  the  mothers  in  the  district 
realise  the  value  of  milk  as  a  food  for  their  children? — 
They  do. 

19873.  Do  they  realise  that  if  they  spent  the  same 
money  on  milk  as  they  do  on  tea,  it  would  be  much 
more  advisable? — Yes,  but  milk  is  so  difficult  to  pro- 
cure, and  tea  so  easy. 

19874.  If  they  would  even  use  separated  milk  and 
put  fat  into  it? — They  don't  like  it. 

19875.  Separated  milk  has  all  the  constituents  of 
whole  new  milk,  except  that  the  fat  is  extracted.  Of 
course,  for  a  child  you  would  have  to  put  the  fat  in? — 
Yes. 

19876.  Mr.  Wilson. — With  regard  to  the  earlier  part 
of  your  evidence,  you  look  upon  the  whole  difficulty 
as  being  due  to  the  creamery  system? — Largely. 

19877.  Very  largely  ?— Yes. 

19878.  How  does  that  tally  with  your  own  statement 
a  few  moments  later,  that  the  farmers  do  not  keep 
enough  milk  for  themselves? — Before  the  creamery 
system  was  established  they  had  the  milk  at  home  and 
made  the  butter,  and  kept  enough  for  themselves,  and 
now  they  send  more  to  the  creamery. 

19879.  I  don't  know  why  the  establishment  of  the 
creameries  should  make  the  farmer  refuse  to  keep 
enough  milk  at  home  for  his  own  family? — He  wants 
to  make  money  of  it. 

19880.  In  other  words,  if  your  opinion  be  correct 
that  the  farmer  is  sending  milk  to  the  creamery  in 
order  to  make  money,  it  becomes  a  mere  matter  of 
greed? — It  amounts  to  that. 

19881.  Although  your  opinion  is  that  they  realise  the 
value  of  it  for  their  children? — Yes. 

19882.  You  are  quite  distinctly  of  that  opinion? — I 
am  quite  satisfied  that  they  don't  keep  enough  milk 
at  home. 

19883.  I,  of  course,  don't  know  this  neighbourhood, 
but  I  find  it  extremely  hard  to  believe  that  there  are 
any  considerable  number  of  people  who  are  consciously 
depriving  their  families  of  an  article  of  diet  that  they 
believe  to  be  essential? — It  is  possible  they  don't 
realise  it. 

19884.  I  will  quote  an  instance  which  we  heard  in 
Limerick  the  other  day,  when  we  learned  of  a  labourer 
who  kept  a  cow  on  his  plot,  and  last  year  he  sent  the 
entire  produce  of  that  cow  to  the  creamery.  He  had 
only  the  one  cow.  He  kept  her  on  his  acre,  and  he 
got  £19  for  the  milk.  All  the  milk  was  sent  to  the 
creamery,  and  the  result  naturally  was  that  the  family 
was  in  a  very  poor  state  of  health.  It  was  pointed 
out  to  him  that  he  was  injuring  his  own  children  in 
order  to  make  money,  and  he  saw  the  point 
the  moment  it  was  explained  to  him,  and  he 
is  now  keeping  enough  milk  to  supply  the  needs 
of  his  family,  and  the  doctor  is  no  longer  required. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  farmer  of  whom  you  spoke, 
who  IS,  perhaps,  retaining  too  little  milk,  and  who  is 
not  giving  his  neighbours  an  opportunity  of  purchasing 
it,  is  simply   ignorant.      I  will   emphasise   that  by 


quoting  other  evidence  we  have  received  in  districts 
where  the  creamery  system  does  not  exist  at  all.  In 
those  districts  we  heard  the  same  complaint  about  the 
milk  Supply — farmers  not  retaining  enough,  and 
labourers  not  being  able  to  get  it.  In  view  of  this  you 
still  consider  that  the  shortage  can  be  blamed  to  any 
large  extent  on  the  creamery  system? — I  would,  but,  of 
course,  in  the  winter  time  milk  is  very  scarce  in  any 
case.    It  is  not  there  in  quantity. 

19885.  Not  in  quantity  enough  to  supply  the  needs 
of  the  district? — No. 

19886.  Do  you  mean  that  if  the  creameries  were 
abolished  to-morrow  there  would  not  be  enough  milk 
to  supply  the  countryside? — In  the  winter  time  there 
is  very  little  milk. 

19887.  What  about  the  summer — is  there  an  available 
supply  in  the  summer  for  the  poorer  people? — Yes. 

19888.  Is  there  plenty   of  milk    available    for  the 
labourers? — There  is  in  some  places. 

19889.  In  spite  of  the  creameries? — Yes.  They  will 
get  it  from  the  farmers. 

19890.  Consequently  when  there  is  plenty  of  milk 
in  the  country  the  creameries  do  not  prevent  the 
children  and  labourers  from  getting  milk,  but  you  do 
think  they  do  prevent  it  in  the  winter? — The  farmers 
will  sell  it  when  there  is  plenty  of  it. 

19891.  But  when  there  is  very  little  of  it,  you  think 
then  the  creamery  system  is  to  be  blamed? — No.  I 
think  there  was  a  great  deal  more  milk  available  before 
the  creamery  system  was  established. 

19892.  Is  that  because  the  cows  are  giving  less  milk? 
— Because  it  is  all  sent  to  the  creamery. 

19893.  But  you  have  already  told  us  that  in  the 
summer  time,  when  there  is  plenty  of  milk,  that 
there  is  milk  available,  but  when  the  cows  are  dry  it 
is  not  available? — It  is  difficult  to  get  at  any  time. 

19894.  You  said  it  was  dear  in  price? — Eightpence  a 
gallon  in  summer. 

19895.  Is  there  any  difference  between  that  price 
and  what  is  charged  anywhere  else  in  Ireland? — I 
don't  know. 

19896.  Because  that  is  the  usual  penny  a  pint,  and 
so  far  as  our  evidence  has  gone  yet,  that  is  practically 
the  standard  price  over  the  whole  country,  North  and 
South,  so  that  there  seems  to  be  no  difference  between 
this  neighbourhood  and  others? — I  don't  know. 

19897.  And  that  the  price  does  not  vary  according 
to  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  creameries.  It  is 
a  penny  a  pint  where  there  are  creameries,  and  a  penny 
a  pint  where  there  are  none  ? — The  farmer  only  gets 
fourpence  or  fivepence  a  gallon  in  the  creamery,  and 
he  charges  the  labourers  eightpence,  and  the  labourers 
complain. 

19898.  Can  you  suggest  to  us  in  what  way  it  would  be 
possible  for  that  particular  complaint  to  be  got  over? — 
If  the  farmer  sold  it  at  the  same  price,  or  a  little 
more  than  he  gets  from  the  creamery. 

19899.  That  is  a  business  proposition.  Could  it  be 
run  on  business  lines — would  it  pay? — I  expect  it 
would. 

19900.  Is  the  labourer  always  ready  to  put  down  his 
cash? — I  assume  that  the  farmer  will  get  it  out  of 
him  in  some  way — in  cash  or  work. 

19901.  That  is  to  say,  that  he  will  pay  in  milk  for 
the  work  done? — Yes,  that  is  often  done. 

19902.  Is  the  habit  of  the  farmer  paying  his  labourer 
in  milk  disappearing? — I  don't  know. 

19903.  Do  you  know  of  any  creamery  of  any  de- 
scription that  has  refused  to  sell  milk  when  it  was 
asked? — I  have  been  told  so  in  several  cases. 

19904.  Have  you  known  of  definite  cases? — Yes. 

19905.  That  a  demand  has  been  made  to  a  creamery 
to  sell  milk  and  that  it  was  refused? — Yes,  in  several 
cases — milk  in  small  quantities — pints  and  quarts. 

19906.  That  is  what  I  mean.  So  far  as  you  know 
has  there  ever  been  an  organised  demand  made?  Let 
us  suppose  that  a  labourers'  union  or  society  is  called 
into  existence,  and  that  the  labourers  of  a  given  dis- 
trict or  village  bulked  their  demand,  put  it  upon  a 
business  footing,  go  to  the  creamery  and  say, 
"  we  will  take  three  or  ten  gallons  of  milk  per  day 
and  we  will  pay  you  something  more  than  you  will 
get  for  the  butter  fat,  and  we  will  arrange  to  have 
it  distributed  over  this  neighbourhood."  Has  that  ever 
been  done? — No. 

19907.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  practicable? — It  is 
possible,  but  I  don't  think  the  creameries  would  sell. 

19908.  But  suppose  we  made  it  a  recommendation 
in  our  Report  that  they  must  sell   if   the  demand 
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exists — would  the  existence  of  that  demand  and  the 
obligation  to  sell,  solve  the  difiBculty? — "Where  the 
creameries  exist  I  think  it  would. 

19909.  There  is  no  milk  depot,  or  any  other  attempt 
to  solve  the  question  in  Tralee? — No. 

19910.  Miss  McNeill. — Can  you  tell  us  something 
about  the  health  conditions  of  infants  and  young 
children— is  there  much  artificial  feeding  of  children 
in  the  neighbourhood? — Yes. 

19911.  How  soon  would  it  begin  in  working-class 
houses? — -Very  often  they  start  immediately  after  birth 
— a  couple  of  weeks.  They  try  to  nurse  the  babies  be- 
cause they  cannot  get  milk  very  often. 

19912.  What  do  they  use  as  a  substitute  for  milk; 
what  is  it  that  they  feed  the  children  on  first? — -Milk. 

19913.  Tea?— They  don't  start  on  tea. 

19914.  Do  you  know  how  much  milk  would  a  baby 
get  in  a  day  in  a  workingman's  house? — That  would 
depend  on  the  size  of  the  family,  and  whether  the 
man  was  at  work. 

19915.  Apparently  they  don't  get  suflficient  milk 
often?— No. 

19916.  A  good  many  of  them? — Yes. 

19917.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  as  to  the  health 
conditions  of  the  children  that  are  starved  in  that 
way.  Have  they  got  much  consumption  by  debility? 
—Yes. 

19918.  A  good  deal  of  consumption  resulting  from 
run  down  constitutions? — Yes. 

19919.  Is  it  glandular? — Yes,  and  bone  trouble. 

19920.  Are  there  any  other  diseases  consequent  on 
insufficient  feeding — rickets? — Very  little,  not  much 
in  Tralee. 

19921.  Is  there  any  separated  milk  sold  in  the  town? 
— I  don't  know. 

19922.  It  is  not  used  at  all  for  the  growing  children? 
— I  think  not  in  Tralee  town. 

19923.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  useful  thing 
to  organise  a  sale  of  separated  milk  and  to  add  the  fats 
for  children? — Yes;  it  would  be  useful  if  the  fats 
were  added. 

19924.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  rather  an  ad- 
vantage for  people  who  are  very  poor  to  get  separated 
milk  to  use,  say,  with  porridge  or  to  drink? — Yes. 

19925.  Is  there  anything  done  to  provide  meals  for 
school  children? — The  convent  schools  supply  the 
very  poor. 

19926.  What  is  given  do  you  know? — I  don't  know. 


19927.  You  don't  know  whether  it  is  bread  and 
milk  or  bread  and  cocoa  they  get? — No. 

19928.  Dr.  Mooehead. — Do   you   consider   2.5  per 

thousand  mortality  very  high? — Yes. 

19929.  In  what  class  of  the  population  is  the  in- 
cidence of  mortality  highest? — The  working  classes. 

19930.  The  very  poor?— Yes. 

19931.  Would  you  tell  us  what  is  the  most  prevalent 
form  of  tuberculosis  that  you  meet  with? — Consump- 
tion. 

19932.  Pulmonary  consumption? — Yes. 

19933.  Would  you  place  that  first  in  the  ratio? — 
Yes. 

19934.  Would  you  put  the  bone  form,  or  the  glan- 
dular next? — The  glandular,  I  think. 

19935.  Would  that  be  principally  abdominal? — Yes, 
mainly. 

19936.  Will  the  proportion  of  deaths  be  larger 
amongst  children  than  amongst  adults? — Not  from 
consumption. 

19937.  I  am  taking  the  three? — I  would  say  the 
mortality  would  be  highest  amongst  the  children. 

19938.  Is  breast  feeding  of  children  commonly  prac- 
tised amongst  the  women? — Yes. 

19939.  And  with  regard  to  the  housing  of  the  people 
in  which  the  mortality  is  highest,  is  the  housing  very 
defective  ? — Yes. 

19940.  Is  there  much  overcrowding  in  tenements  in 
Tralee? — Yes.    The  Council  are  building  dwellings. 

19941.  Would  you  say  that  your  tuberculosis  is 
increasing? — I  am  inclined  to  think  so. 

19942.  Of  course,  you  attribute  that  to  the  bad 
housing  and  to  the  inferior  feeding? — Yes,  and  con- 
tact with  consumptive  cases. 

19943.  To  the  want  of  milk  food  for  young  chil- 
dren?— Yes. 

19944.  What  price  can  separated  milk  be  bought 
at  in  the  town? — I  don't  know. 

19945.  With  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  Order 
for  the  housing  of  animals,  don't  you  think  the  im- 
proved conditions  under  which  they  suggest  that  an 
animal  ought  to  be  put  would  pay  a  man  in  the  in- 
creased health  of  his  animal? — Probably  it  would. 

19946.  Then  it  is  only  the  very  poorest  that  can- 
not afford  to  do  that — are  there  a  very  poor  class  of 
people  in  the  milk  trade? — In  parts  of  the  district 
there  are  people  with  only  a  few  cows — three  or  four. 


Mr.  G.  Watson,  j.p.,  examined. 


19947.  The  Chairman. — I  understand,  Mr.  Watson, 
you  are  interested  in  the  management  and  owner- 
ship of  creameries? — Yes.  If  you  permit  me,  I  have 
drawn  up  a  little  sketch  of  what  my  evidence  would 
be  like,  and  if  you  like  I  will  read  it  for  you  and  you 
can  question  me  on  it. 

19948.  Mr.  Campbell. — You  are  a  creamery  pro- 
prietor?— Yes;  living  in  Tralee. 

19949.  How  many  creameries  do  you  own  alto- 
gether?—Ten — six  main  creameries  and  four 
auxiliaries.  This  inquiry  is  to  ascertain  the  causes  of 
deficiency  in  the  milk  supply.  As  a  creamery  pro- 
prietor I  do  not  find  it  so  in  Kerry,  as  farmers,  small 
and  large,  are  going  in  for  dairying  and  giving  up 
tillage.  The  main  reason  for  giving  up  the  latter  kind 
of  farming  is  the  scarcity  of  labour,  but  winter  dairy- 
ing is  getting  less  every  year,  and  I  have  seventeen 
years'  experience  in  Tralee  alone.  The  Irish  farmer 
will  not  get  up  in  the  morning  to  feed  his  cows  at  four 
o'clock,  as  the  Danes  do,  and  they  expect  that  if  they 
give  extra  feeding  to  the  cow  in  milk  during  the  sum- 
mer they  should  have  an  immediate  return,  whereas 
the  cow  that  is  well  fed  in  winter  will  give  a  better  return 
right  through  the  season.  It  is  also  well  known  that  the 
cow  calving  in  the  early  part  of  winter  will  give  a 
greater  quantity  of  milk  during  the  lactation  period 
than  a  cow  calving  in  April  or  May.  Creameries  are 
blamed  for  the  scarcity  of  milk,  I  think  without  good 
reason — as  milk  sold  as  milk  for  consumption  will 
fetch  a  higher  price  than  if  sent  to  a  creamery  to  be 
turned  into  butter.  Last  year  was  an  exception  on 
account  of  the  dry  summer;  there  -A'as  an  exceptional 
scarcity  of  milk,  and  prices  went  up  from  lOd.  per 
gallon  to  Is.  retail,  or  3d.  a  quart,  instead  of  2id.,  the 
usual  waiter  price,  retail.  Creameries  cannot,  with- 
out losing  a  good  deal  of  money,  pay  Is.  a  gallon  for 
milk  and  make  butter  of  it.  All  milk  suppliers  to 
creameries,  so  far  as  I  know,  keep  a  pan  of  new  milk 


at  home  for  the  family  and  do  not  drink  the  re- 
turned separated  milk,  but  it  is  far  cleaner  delivered 
from  the  creamery  than  it  is  received  as  new  milk. 
Farmers  or  milk  suppliers  should  be  prosecuted  and 
given  a  week  in  jail  for  supplying  dirty  milk  to 
creameries.  Threatening  them  has  no  effect,  as  if  it 
is  refused  to  be  accepted,  they  will  go  off  to  the  next 
nearest  creamery  to  them,  where  it  will  be  taken. 
The  itinerant  Dairy  Instructors  have  done  a  good 
deal  in  getting  a  cleaner  supply,  but  until  they  get 
power  to  prosecute,  there  will  be  still  some  suppliers 
who  bring  in  dirty  milk  and  dirty  vessels.  They  are 
under  the  impression  that  as  the  milk  passes  through 
two  strainers  in  the  creameries  before  it  goes  into  the 
separator  there  is  no  need  for  straining  it,  but  when 
anything  unclean  is  in  contact  with  the  milk  before  it 
reaches  the  creamery,  it  contaminates  all  the  milk  in 
the  vessel,  and  has  a  bad  effect  on  clean  milk  when 
mixed  with  it,  as  it  nearly  always  is  in  the  main 
tank  in  the  creamery.  The  same  applies  more  or  less 
to  the  milk  supplied  for  consumption  round  the 
town.  The  question  might  be  asked  why  creamery 
managers  do  not  refuse  to  accept  unclean  milk.  This 
would  be  the  proper  thing  to  do,  and  the  quality 
of  the  butter  would  be  improved,  but  there  is  a  spirit 
of  grabbing  customers  from  one  creamery  to  another 
that  are  in  competition — that  if  the  milk  of  a  supplier 
is  refused  at  one  creamery  its  opponent  will  take  it. 
The  manager  of  a  co-operative  creamery  is  even  in  a 
moi-e  difficult  position — as  some  of  his  committee  are 
the  worst  offenders;  and  if  the  manager  sent  their 
milk  home  for  being  dirty,  the  committee  man  would 
have  it  up  his  sleeve  for  him  when  something 
cropped  up — as  regards  the  working  of  the  creamery 
or  bad  results. 

19950.  The  Chairman.— They  state  that  the  reason 
why  the  development  of  dairying  is  not  going  for- 
ward is  because  of  the  scarcity  of  labour  ro  carry 
out  tillage?— So  the  farmers  fell  me. 
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19951.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Limerick  dairies 
«re  largely  supplied  with  labour  from  this  County  of 
Kerry? — Yes;  from  the  very  poor  districts  of  Glencar 
and  Cahirciveen. 

19952.  And  that  labour  is  not  available  in  the  more 
arable  parts  of  the  country?— During  March  young 
men  and  young  women   leave  these  districts. 

19953.  They  get  higher  wages  in  Limerick  than 
they  would  get  in  their  own  native  county? — Yes. 

19954.  And  that  is  an  inducement  to  their  going 
farther  afield? — I  think  so. 

19955.  I  should  like  to  know  whether  you,  as  pro- 
prietor of  a  creamery,  think  they  ought  to  be  under 
State  inspection? — Practically  they  are  at  the  present 
time.  We  have  the  itinerant  instructors  from  the 
Department  visiting  the  creamery  and  inspecting  it. 

19956.  Yes;  but  he  has  no  statutory  right  to  insist 
on  carrying  out  that  duty?— No. 

19957.  And  he  only  does  it  by  grace  of  the  pro- 
prietor  or  manager?— The  proprietors  are  very  pleased 
to  have  them  for  this  reason.  If  he  is  inspecting  an 
■outside  creamery  of  mine,  he  leaves  a  report  at  the 
creamery,  and  if  there  is  anything  wrong  in  his  report,  I 
can  ask  the  manager  the  reason  why. 

19958.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  having  that 
inspection  made  statutory,  and  to  having  it  applied  to 
all  creameries,  whether  proprietary  or  co-operative? — I 
would  have  no  objection.     I  would  be  very  pleased. 

19959.  Do  you  think  it  would  lead  to  the  more  effi- 
<?ient  discharge  of  the  duties  of  managers,  and  more 
care  in  the  making  of  butter? — Yes.  and  it  has  done 
so  up  to  the  present,  even  without  the  legal  power. 

19960.  Of  course,  if  it  were  a  statutory  duty  im- 
posed on  the  officer  appointed  for  the  purpose,  his 
report  would  be  regarded  much  more  seriously  than  it 
is  at  the  present  time? — Yes;  but  it  is  taken  seriously 
at  the  present  time,  because  you  don't  get  your  crea- 
meries registered  iniless  you  carry  out  the  require- 
ments. 

19961.  Is  there  any  trade  in  the  sale  of  separated 
milk? — In  any  of  our  outside  creameries  we  don't  sell 
it.    In  Tralee  we  do  sell  it. 

19962.  Is  there  much  demand  for  it? — Yes,  amongst 
the  poorer  people. 

19963.  What  price  is  it  sold  at? — One  penny  a  gal- 
lon. 

19964.  Mr.  Wilson. — -Why  not  sell  it  in  the  outside 
creameries? — We  would  have  no  check  on  the  managers. 
Then,  most  of  the  farmers  don't  leave  their  separated 
milk.    They  want  it  for  pigs  and  calves. 

19965.  The  Chairman.- — Have  you  any  experience  of 
the  feeding  of  calves  on  separated  milk? — They  must 
give  them  something  in  addition  to  the  separated 
milk. 

19966.  Do  the  farmers  realise  that? — Yes.  They 
give  linseed  meal  or  cake,  or  Indian  meal,  boiled. 

19967.  You  spoke  of  dirty  milk  being  supplied  to 
creameries — is  that  improving? — -Yes;  a  lot,  since  the 
itinerant  instructors  have  been  going  round  and  writ- 
ing on  the  suppliers'  pass-books,  "  dirty  milk  "  or 
"  dirty  vessels,"  and  anyone  can  see  it. 

19968.  Do  you  think  the  inspection  at  the  present 
time  is  sufficient  to  warrant  the  belief  that  the  condi- 
tions that  one  would  lik^  to  see  are  carried  out? — It 
might  be  more  continuous,  but  it  is  the  dairyman's 
interest  to  see  that  the  recommendations  of  the  In- 
spector are  carried  out,  or  the  manager  cannot  turn 
out  good  butter. 

19969.  If  one  of  your  managers  were  to  refuse  a 
.supply  of  milk,  by  reason  of  its  being  unclean,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  on  the  part  of  the  supplier  in 
obtaining  a  market? — No,  at  another  creamery. 

19970.  Would  it  not  be  advisable  to  devise  some 
provision  wliereby  that  would  be  impossible? — There 
has  been  a  resolution  brought  up  amongst  the  co- 
operative creameries  to  do  so,  but  I  don't  know 
whether  it  has  ever  been  acted  on. 

19971.  But  don't  you  think  it  should  be  made  a 
penal  offence  for  a  creamery  manager  to  receive  dirty 
milk  into  the  creamery? — It  is  certainly  very  objec- 
tionable, but  what  can  he  do.  Y^ou  may  get  one 
supplier  in  fifty  or  sixty  that  is  constantly  dirty. 

19972.  And  they  persistently  send  dirty  milk  to  the 
creamery?— They  will  stop  it  a  bit  after  they  get 
ballyragged,  but  they  relapse  again.  You  will  find 
that  their  houses  and  persons  and  everything  about 
them  is  dirty. 

19973.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  Dairies  and  Cow- 
sheds Order?— I  don't  know  very  much  about  it. 


19974.  How  far  do  you  think  the  provisions  and  the 
enforcement  of  the  Order  would  tend  to  influence  the 
supply? — I  have  read  in  "  The  Homestead  "  that  in 
districts  where  the  Order  was  carried  out,  the  farmers 
have  stopped  supplying  milk  to  creameries. 

19975.  Rather  than  carry  on  a  trade  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Order  in  operation? — Yes.  They  keep 
the  milk  at  home. 

19976.  That  might  be  met  by  applying  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Order  to  those  engaged  in  the  home 
butter-making? — It  could  be,  but  it  is  not. 

19977.  It  is  not,  but  we  are  looking  everywhere  to 
a  better  state  of  things  in  the  future.  Don't  you 
think  that  it  would  be  a  wholesome  corrective  if  the 
provisions  of  the  Order  were  applied  to  all  persons 
who  are  engaged  in  the  milk  industry,  whether  sup- 
plying whole  milk  or  sending  to  a  creamery,  or  manu- 
facturing butter  in  their  own  homes? — It  would  be, 
but  I  doubt  if  the  inspection  would  be  carried  out 
rigidly.  They  won't  go  to  the  farmers'  houses  re- 
gularly. 

19078.  There  again,  I  would  like  to  point  out  to 
you  that  what  we  aim  at  is  the  creation  of  a  state 
of  things  that  would  make  all  these  provisions  impera- 
tive?— ^It  would  be  a  very  good  thing. 

19979.  Is  there  much  winter  dairying  carried  on  in 
this  countv? — Not  much. 

19980.  Why?— I  don't  think  it  pays. 

19981.  Have  the  farmers  experimented  on  winter 
dairying? — They  won't  try  it. 

19982.  Then  I  say  their  opinion  is  not  of  much  value 
because  they  have  not  tried  it? — They  will  tell  you 
that  what  was  good  enough  for  their  father  and  grand- 
father is  good  enough  for  themselves. 

19983.  Have  any  experiments  been  made  with  the 
production  of  catch-crops  to  supply  winter-feeding? — 
Very  little,  I  think,  except  rape. 

19984.  I  saw  in  some  of  the  districts  that  we  were 
looking  over  yesterday,  even  the  very  mountainous  dis- 
tricts where  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  land  is  arable, 
that  some  experiments  were  made  and  catch-crops 
are  grown? — You  will  find  it  more  there  than  in  large 
farms. 

19985.  Don't  you  think  that  the  development  of  that 
idea  would  tend,  in  some  measure,  to  dispel  tlie  far- 
mers' opinion  that  winter  dairying  could  not  be  made  t-o 
pay? — It  might,  but  the  Kerry  farmer  is  a  very  stub- 
born man  to  argue  with. 

19986.  I  don't  know  that  the  Kerry  people  are  very 
much  worse  tlian  other  people,  but  at  the  same  time 
we  have  found  in  other  places  that  they  are  ready  to 
experiment,  and  that  when  the  results  are  successful 
others  are  being  converted  from  the  error  of  their 
ways? — We  have  large  farmers  witli  twenty  or  thirty 
cows  having  no  milk  even  in  the  winter.  They  go  to 
the  creamery  for  gallons  of  milk  for  making  bread. 

19987.  A  witness  told  the  Commission  that  he  was 
satisfied  that  if  entrusted  with  the  management  of  a 
farm  he  could  produce  milk  as  cheaply  in  the  winter  as 
in  the  summer.  He  made  that  statement  in  good  faith, 
and  believed  it  to  be  true? — Yes. 

19988.  Mr.  Wilson. — Do  you  think  it  possible  to 
keep  a  thousand-gallon  shorthorn  cow  on  one  acre  of 
land?— No. 

19989.  It  seems  to  have  been  done.  You  think  it  is 
impossible? — Yes.  There  are  some  remarkable  returns 
from  single  cows. 

19990.  The  Chairman. — Are  milk  records  kept  in  the 
county? — Not  that  I  know  of. 

19991.  Over  what  period  does  your  knowledge  of 
creamery  work  extend? — Twenty-three  years. 

19992.  I  would  like  to  know  from  you  whether  or 
not  the  milk-producing  qualities  of  the  cow  of  the 
present-day  are  better  or  worse  than  twenty  years 
ago? — They  are  better,  I  think.  My  father 
farmed  about  800  Irish  acjes,  and  I  was  also  a  crea- 
mery manager  and  steward  to  the  Smith-Barry  dairy. 
There  were  records  kept  there.  It  was  properly  car- 
ried out,  and  winter  dairying  did  not  pay.  We  grew 
vetches  and  rye  and  rape,  and  we  had  plenty  of  green 
crops  in  the  winter  time. 

19993.  That  was  practically  the  same  food  that  was 
suggested  to  us? — Everything  was  chopped  for  the 
cows.  The  thing  was  very  weJl  carried  out,  but  it 
did  not  pay. 

19994.  What  purpose  was  the  milk  devoted  to? — It 
was  made  into  butter. 
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19995.  Was  it  paid  for  at  the  same  rate  that  the 
ordinary  supplier  to  a  creamery  would  receive? — For 
the  same  quality  he  got  the  same  price. 

19996.  You  do  think  that  there  is  no  deterioration 
in  the  milk  yield  of  the  .cows  of  the  present  time? — I 
don't  think  there  is. 

19997.  What  breed  of  cows  is  kept  now  in  the  dis- 
tricts from  which  you  draw  your  milk  supply? — Half- 
bred  shorthorns. 

19998.  No  pure-bred  Kerries? — There  are  some.  In 
fact,  the  best  milkers  for  quantity  and  quality  are 
from  Dingle,  though  they  are  not  Kerries.  The  far- 
mers will  pay  a  higher  price  for  them  in  that  dis- 
trict than  for  cows  they  get  elsewhere. 

19999.  Because  they  believe  they  will  give  a  better 
milk  yield? — Yes;  it  is  a  poor  district. 

20000.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  the  average 
milk  yield  of  the  ordinary  commercial  cow? — Five 
hundred  gallons. 

20001.  Would  that  be  an  average? — Four  hundred 
and  fifty  gallons  would  be  an  average. 

20002.  I  see  that  you  have  committed  yourself  to 
the  statement  which  has  been  put  before  us  by  other 
witnesses  that  the  winter  calving  cow  is  more  likely 
to  give  a  larger  milk  yield  than  the  cow  which  calves 
in  March  or. April? — Yes;  and  she  has  a  healthier  calf, 
too,  and  you  have  less  deaths. 

20003.  Is  there  much  tuberculosis  amongst  the 
dairy-herds  of  this  county ?— There  is  a  good  deal. 

20004.  Is  it  sufficient  to  cause  a  serious  financial 
loss  to  the  owners? — Yes.  A  lot  of  farmers  don't  know 
what  it  is.  They  say  a  cow  picked  up  a  pin  or  a  nail 
in  her  feeding. 

20005.  Is  the  light  spreading  with  regard  to  that 
particular  malady ;  are  the  farmers  realising  more 
clearly  now  what  it  is? — They  try  to  dispose  of  the 
affected  cattle. 

20006.  And  pass  the  difficulty  on  to  someone  else? 
— Yes. 

20007.  To  what  purpose  would  they  then  be  devoted 
■ — robbing  the  other  man? — There  are  always  law  cases 
at  the  Quarter  Sessions.  The  man  will  be  sued  for 
selling  an  unsound  cow. 

20008.  Would  they  be  sold  for  beef,  or  for  the  milk 
supply? — They  run  very  thin  when  they  have  tuber- 
culosis. 

20009.  Can  you  form  any  opinion  as  to  the  number 
of  animals  that  might  be  affected  that  way? — I  would 
say  one  in  twenty. 

20010.  Has  the  disease  increased  or  diminished,  in 
your  experience? — I  think  it  is  very  contagious,  be- 
cause if  a  cow  gets  in  among  a  herd,  and  they  are 
generally  tied  up  in  twos,  it  is  nearly  certain  the  next 
cow  will  get  it. 

20011.  From  your  experience,  it  is  increasing? — I 
cannot  tell  you,  I  am  out  of  farming  so  long. 

20012.  One  occupying  your  position  would  hear  what 
was  happening  in  the  homes? — I  don't  hear  it.  They 
won't  tell  that. 

20013.  Is  abortion  a  scourge  in  this  county? — Not 
so  much. 

20014.  The  number  of  cases  that  occur  don't  cause 
a  serious  financial  loss? — No. 

20015.  It  is  more  prevalent  in  other  counties  than 
here? — Yes. 

20016.  What  class  of  bull  is  used  in  the  dairy  herds? 
— There  used  to  be  a  pure-bred  shorthorn,  but  now 
they  are  going  in  more  for  the  Aberdeen  Angus. 

20017.  Is  that  a  good  cross  for  milk? — I  don't  think 
so,  but  the  young  cattle  will  sell  better  in  the  fair. 

20018.  But  where  are  they  to  recruit  their  dairy 
cows  if  they  use  the  Aberdeen  Angus? — Buy  them.  ' 

20019.  Has  it  ever  been  the  practice  of  the  Kerry 
dairy  farmer  to  rear  his  own  cows? — Yes,  as  a  rule. 

20020.  They  have  been  doing  that?— Yes. 

20021.  Is  that  custom  going  out  of  fashion  now? — 
No. 

20022.  Would  it  be  desirable  that  they  should  alter 
the  breed  by  getting  the  cross-bred  Aberdeen  Angus 
into  the  dairy  cattle?— The  Red  Polled  is  a  better 
milker. 

20023.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  the  Red 
Polled  was  not  a  good  milker?— The  half  Red  Polled 
13  a  better  milker  than  the  half-bred  Aberdeen. 

20024.  In  selecting  heifers  to  rear  to  cows,  is  any 
regard  paid  to  the  milk  yield  of  the  dam?— I  doubt 
it  in  the  general  run  of  farmers,  but  in  Tipperary 
every  dam  had  a  record  number,  which  is  put  on  her 
horn  and  that  calf  is  brought  into  the  herd  after- 
wards. 


20025.  You  are  evidently  a  believer  in  the  law  of 
heredity  in  regard  to  the  milk  supply? — Yes. 

20026.  Would  you  carry  it  to  the  bull  as  well  as  to 
the  heifer? — In  fact,  it  has  been  proved  to  be  more  so.^ 

20027., Have  you  made  any  experiments  yourself 
that  would  enable  you  to  determine  it? — No. 

20028.  When  you  spoke  of  dirty  milk  being  brought 
into  the  creamery,  would  that  dirty  milk  be  the  result 
of  carelessness  in  handling,  or  consequent  on  the  cow 
not  being  properly  cared? — Carelessness  in  handling. 
They  don't  strain  the  milk  immediately,  and  they 
don't  wash  the  cows'  udders.  You  cannot  get  them 
to  wash  the  udders. 

20029.  Is  it  male  or  female  labour  that  is  used  in  the 
dairy  herds? — Female,  principally. 

20030.  In  the  butter-making,  is  it  male  or  female 
labour  that  is  employed? — We  used  to  utilise  the 
female  labour,  but  under  the  Factory  Acts  if  females 
worked  on  Sunday  we  were  prosecuted,  and  we  had  to 
go  in  for  male  labour. 

20031.  Do  you  ever  retail  milk? — Yes,  every  day. 

20032.  Do  you  never  refuse  people  applying  for  it? 
— No;  we  get  a  special  supply  for  sale.  It  is  not  the 
ordinary  run  of  milk  coming  into  the  creamery  that 
we  sell. 

20033.  Is  that  special  supply  more  carefully  handled 
even  than  the  creamery  milk? — Yes;  and  we  pay  a 
special  price  for  it. 

20034.  Do  you  yourself  determine  what  milk  shall  be 
devoted  to  this  purpose? — We  take  the  supply  from 
farmers  that  are  careful  handlers,  and  have  good  cows. 

20035.  Does  that  prevail  in  every  creamery  over 
which  you  have  control? — No,  only  in  the  town. 

20036.  You  would  have  no  objection  to  extending  it 
to  the  country? — No.  The  difficulty  is  that  we  would 
have  no  check  on  our  managers. 

20037.  Is  not  that  a  question  rather  of  administra- 
tion and  control  of  the  dairy,  and  if  the  public  interest 
demanded  that  it  should  be  done,  would  it  not  be 
reasonable  that  the  proprietor  of  the  creamery  should 
look  after  his  own  interest? — I  don't  think  that  in  any 
of  the  districts  in  which  I  have  creameries  there  would 
be  any  great  shortage.  There  might  be  a  few  labourers 
who  wanted  milk,  and  if  they  wanted  it,  they  could 
get  it.  They  could  not  get  it  every  day,  as  we  work 
only  three  or  four  days  in  the  week  in  the  winter  time. 

20038.  So  that  the  extension  of  the  principle  of  the- 
creamery  selling  milk  would  not  completely  meet  the- 
demand  in  the  winter  season? — No;  because  the 
creameries  don't  work  every  day  in  winter. 

20039.  What  quantity  of  separated  milk  would  be 
sold  retail  in  a  town  like  Tralee? — Maybe  forty  or  fifty 
gallons  a  day.    They  come  for  it. 

20040.  You  don't  distribute  it?— No. 

20041.  Has  the  difficulty  considerably  increased  since 
the  creamery  system  was  introduced? — The  shortage  of 
milk? 

20042.  The  difficulty  of  procuring  it  for  the  working 
classes? — It  might  be  in  the  country,  but  tliere  can 
be  plenty  of  it  got  in  the  town  of  Tralee.  Taking  the 
whole  country,  in  my  opinion,  eight-tenths  of  the  far- 
mers are  greedy  and  selfish.  The  labourer  has  become 
more  or  less  independent  of  them.  He  has  got  his 
cottage  and  acre,  and  he  is  getting  a  higher  rate  of 
wages  than  he  used  to  do,  and  the  farmer  does  not 
look  on  him  in  the  same  light  as  in  previous  years, 
when  the  labourer  was  dependent  on  him. 

20043.  That  view  was  put  before  us  already,  and  in 
other  cases  it  was  stated  that  it  had  absolutely  no 
effect  on  the  supply  to  the  labourer;  but  as  regards 
Kerry,  you  do  think  it  is  a  factor? — Yes. 

20044.  And  that  the  farmer  takes  less  interest  in 
the  labourer  and  his  family  than  he  did  when  the 
labourer  was  resident  on  his  land? — Yes;  the  labourer 
is  more  independent. 

20045.  One  recognises  that,  but  it  is  rather  hard  that 
he  should  be  victimised  because  he  has  secured  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  independence?— The  labourer  has,  on 
the  whole,  been  getting  constant  employment  from  the 
farmers;  yet  there  are  seasons  in  the  year  when  the- 
farmers  won't  employ  them  at  all. 

20046.  Has  that  system  in  any  way  been  altered 
or  controlled  or  affected  by  the  introduction  of  the 
Union  cottage?— To  a  certain  extent.  I  think  so. 

20047.  You  think  that  when  the  labourer  was  work- 
ing on  a  farm  and  when  he  was  resident  on  it,  he  got 
more  milk  than  at  the  present  day? — The  labourer 
at  that  time  was  only  a  white  slave. 

20048.  It  seems  rather  a  hardship  that  if  his  lot  has 
improved  from  one  point  of  view,  he  should  have 
a  corresponding  disadvantage  on  the  other?— A  good 
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deal  of  labourers  have  a  cow  or  a  goat.  The  disad- 
vantage of  having  a  goat  is  tliat  they  give  no  milk 
from  November  to  April — the  very  scarcest  time  of 
the  year. 

20049.  Do  any  of  the  labourers  send  their  surplus 
milk  to  your  creameries? — I  have  heard  so.  I  know 
by  a  man's  supply  of  milk  that  he  has  only  one  cow. 

20050.  So  that  the  possession  of  a  cow  by  a  certain 
labourer  docs  not  in  any  degree  solve  the  milk  diffi- 
culty in  his  o^vn  district  save  and  except  as  far  as 
bis  own  family  is  concerned? — That  is  so.  I  have 
hoard  a  discussion  here  as  to  children  not  getting 
enough  milk.  Children  will  take  tea  in  preference 
to  milk.    It  is  the  case  with  my  own  children. 

20051.  That  is  quite  true,  but  at  the  same  time  if 
they  had  not  been  accustomed  to  the  taste  of  tea,  and 
had  been  brought  up  on  milk,  they  would  not  have 
such  a  craving  for  tea? — They  always  have  somehow. 

20052.  You  think  it  is  inherent? — Yes.  I  have  seen 
children  going  with  jugs  to  the  creamery  for  milk 
and  drink  half  of  it  before  they  got  home. 

20053.  Would  not  that  show  that  they  did  not  fail 
to  appreciate  it? — No;  but  the  child  would  take  tea 
for  preference. 

20054.  Lady  Everard. — What  guarantee  have  you 
that  the  milk  supply  to  you  is  not  from  cows  suffering 
from   tuberculosis? — None. 

20055.  Then  you  would  approve  of  the  Dairies  and 
Cowsheds  Order  being  put  into  operation? — Yes. 

20056.  Would  you  also  approve  of  the  by-products 
of  milk  being  placed  under  the  same  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  new  milk — butter,  skim  milk,  separated 
milk,  cheese?  It  would  ensure  your  having  a  proper 
supply  of  pure  milk  to  your  creamery,  and  it  would 
give  your  butter  a  value  in  the  market  as  being  the 
product  of  absolutely  healthy  cows? — I  would  approve 
of  that. 

20057.  You  say  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  separated 
milk  sold  in  the  town? — Yes. 

20058.  You  don't  allow  it  to  be  sold  in  the  country? 
—No. 

20059.  What  do  you  do  with  your  separated  milk? 
— The  farmers  take  it  all  back  for  calf  and  pig  feeding. 

20060.  Are  there  any  goats  kept  in  the  district 
around  your  creamery?- — -A  good  many. 

20061.  I  think  you  said  that  the  goats  don't  milk 
in  the  winter  season? — That  is  so. 

20062.  Have  they  introduced  the  Toggenburg  or  the 
Anglo-Nubian  into  your  district? — No. 

20063.  You  think  it  would  be  a  distinct  advantage 
that  the  goats  would  milk  all  the  year  round? — Yes. 

20064.  Do  you  pasteurise  the  milk  in  your  creamery? 
— No. 

20065.  Do  you  think  it  is  advisable  to  pasteurise 
separated  milk? — I  don't  think  you  can  pasteurise  in 
Kerry,  because  you  get  last  night's  milk  and  this 
morning's  brought  in  together. 

20066.  Mr.  Campbell. — Do  you  think  that  the  crea- 
meries, since  they  became  pretty  general,  have  in- 
creased the  price  of  milk  for  the  farmers — have 
increased  the  return  to  the  farmer? — Certainly. 

20067.  It  has  raised  the  price?— Yes. 

20068.  To  that  extent  the  creameries  have  inter- 
fered,  I  presume,  with  the  milk  supply? — The  farmers 
would  send  the  second  milkings — they  are  so  anxious 
to  run  up  their  monthly  account,  and  they  think  any- 
thing is  good  enough  to  send  to  the  creamery. 

20069.  Is  that  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  getting 
a  better  price  at  the  creamery,  or  that  they  cannot  deal 
with  the  small  quantities  at  home? — They  are  getting 
a  better  price.  Taking  what  they  manufacture  at 
home,  and  what  the  creamery  realises  for  this  butter, 
it  is  about  20s.  in  the  cwt.  difference. 

20070.  You  are  of  opinion  that  the  creameries  have 
increased  the  milk  supply  ?— There  is  less  milk  about 
the  farmer's  house. 

20071.  Because? — They  send  it  to  the  creamery, 

20072.  And  because  they  get  a  better  price  there?— 
Yes. 

20073.  And  because  they  can  get  the  same  price  for 
a  few  quarts  as  for  a  large  quantity  at  the  creamery? — 
Yes. 

20074.  To  that  extent,  would  you  say  that  the  crea- 
meries have  disturbed  the  home  milk  supply,  and  put 
a  temptation  in  the  way  of  the  farmer  not  to  keep 
milk  at  home?— He  does  not  keep  so  much  at  home. 
He  keeps  enough  for  his  own  family,  but  not  for  his 
labourers. 
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20075.  On  that  point,  do  you  think  that  the 
labourers,  if  they  were  working  regularly  for  the  far- 
mer would  be  more  likely  to  get  a  supply  regularly  as 
a  part  of  their  wages? — I  know  in  my  father's  time  the 
labourers'  wives  came  to  milk  the  cows,  and  they 
would  get  as  much  milk  going  home  every  evening  for 
nothing  as  would  do  their  families.  It  would  be  a 
kind  of  part  of  their  wages. 

20076.  That  is  not  done  now? — I  don't  think  so,  be- 
cause the  labourers  won't  use  the  separated  milk. 

20077.  But  if  the  labourer's  wife  comes  and  milks  a 
cow,  can  she  not  get  some  of  the  whole  milk? — I 
don't  think  the  farmer  would  give  it.  They  are  too 
greedy. 

20078.  P'ormerly  he  would  give  her? — Sour  milk. 

20079.  Formerly  they  did  not  get  sweet  milk? — No, 
only  skim-milk. 

•20080.  So  that  in  that  respect  the  creameries  have 
not  changed  the  situation? — They  never  got  new  milk 
to  my  knowledge. 

20081.  You  stated  that  tillage  was  going  out,  and 
dairying  was  coming  in? — The  production  of  milk  has 
increased,  and  tillage  is  being  reduced  by  the  farmer. 

20082.  Those  who  used  to  till,  did  they  use  the  pro- 
duce of  their  crop  for  milk  production? — In  some  cases 
they  did  not. 

20083.  Tillage  and  dairying  don't  go  hand-in-hand? — 
No,  and  did  not. 

20084.  Have  you  any  idea  of  what  wages  labourers 
get  in  this  county? — I  don't  know  now,  but  at  one 
time  they  got  8/-  a  week,  and  free  house,  quarter  of  an 
acre  of  potatoes,  and  his  wife  got  some  milk  for  her 
services  in  milking  the  cow.  I  believe  the  wages  in 
the  country  would  be  12s.  a  week.  Whether  he  has 
the  same  perquisites  as  he  had  I  don't  know,  because 
I  am  not  living  on  a  farm. 

20085.  We  heard  in  several  places  that  the  separated 
milk  returned  to  the  farmer's  home  from  the  creamery 
is  absolute  poison.  Of  course,  I  don't  believe  anything 
of  the  kind  myself,  but  there  must  be  some  grain  of 
foundation  for  the  evil  reputation  of  the  separated 
milk  from  the  creamery?- — It  is  prejudice,  because  there 
is  nothing  taken  out  of  the  milk  except  the  butter  fat. 

20086.  It  is  alleged  that  the  process  to  which  it  is 
subjected  reduces  its  value  as  a  food  in  some  way  or 
other,  and  that  it  tastes  differently  from  the  separated 
milk  which  the  farmer  produces  from  the  hand-sepa- 
rator at  home?— It  should  not  be  so.  There  is  this  dif- 
ference, that  the  farmer  at  home  separates  the  milk 
immediately  it  comes  from  the  cow.  In  the  creameries 
they  will  get  last  night's  milk  and  the  morning's  milk 
brought  in  together,  and  they  are  all  mixed.  It  is 
heated  up  to  from  120  to  140  degrees  in  the  separator. 
Last  night's  milk  will  not  stand  that  heat.  It  gets 
acid,  and  it  will  not  taste  so  nice. 

20087.  Mr.  Wilson.— You  said  it  should  not  be 
so,  and  then  you  explained  that  it  must  necessarily  be 
so? — I  must  have  misunderstood  the  question. 

20088.  You  say  that  there  is  no  difference,  and  that 
there  should  be  no  difference  between  the  hand-sepa- 
rated milk  in  the  farmer's  house  and  the  creamery 
separated  milk? — There  would  be  a  difference,  because 
the  hand-separated  milk  would  be  separated  direct  from 
the  cow. 

20089.  Is  not  there  a  very  great  difference  between 
the  condition  of  the  new  milk  in  the  home  and  tlie 
milk  in  the  creamery,  which  may  be  two  days  old? — 
The  milk  from  the  hand-separator  would  be  nicer  to 
the  taste  than  the  milk  got  from  the  creamery,  but  as 
far  as  nourishment  is  concerned,  there  should  be  no 
difference,  because  I  have  tested  creamery  milk  from 
hand-separators,  and  they  skim  closer  than  the  Power 
machine,  because  they  get  the  milk  fresh. 

20090.  The  chemical  contents  of  the  milk  are  not 
altered?— No. 

20091.  Mr.  Campbell.- — Have  you  drunk  the  sepa- 
rated milk  that  comes  from  your  creamery? — I  would 
drink  it  without  fear,  because  it  is  cleaner  than  the  new 
milk. 

20092.  Have  you  noticed  it  has  a  peculiar  taste? — 
It  is  acid. 

20093.  In  the  winter  time,  when  it  is  not  likely  to 
be  acid,  there  is  no  peculiar  flavour? — No. 

20094.  There  is  no  foreign  flavour  then  beyond  what 
you  would  expect  milk  to  have? — No. 

20095.  So  you  think  it  is  really  a  matter  of  prejudice? 
— A  good  deal  of  it.  I  say  that  the  milk  separated  with 
the  hand-separator  is  the  best. 
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20096.  To  the  calf  you  think  it  would  make  no 
difference? — No,  no  difference.  We  fed  separated  milk 
to  the  calves  and  the  result  was  that  in  a  week  we 
had  a  dozen  of  them  dead. 

20097.  What  is  the  winter  price  of  milk  in  the 
creameries? — We  paid  as  high  as  sixpence-halfpenny  a 
gallon  and  returned  the  skim  milk.  At  times,  of 
course,  it  will  be  a  penny  a  gallon  less. 

20098.  You  don't  think  that  price,  together  with  the 
greater  productiveness  of  the  cow  when  she  calves  in 
winter,  and  the  greater  value  of  the  calf,  which  is 
quite  misunderstood,  and  the  cheaper  way  in  which 
the  calf  is  reared,  will  not  make  winter  dairying  pay? 
— I  don't  say,  but  you  cannot  get  the  farmers  to  do  it. 

20099.  You  have  no  suggestion  to  make  as  to  how 
you  would  proceed  in  order  to  try  and  introduce 
winter  dairying? — I  have  read  everything  on  it  in  the 
County  Limerick,  and  how  the  farmers  say  it  pays 
them. 

20100.  You  are  not  able  to  give  us  any  idea  as  to 
how  you  would  proceed  to  get  an  increase  in  winter 
dairying? — I  cannot.  First  of  all,  you  have  so  many 
things  to  take  into  account.  One  winter  you  would 
have  cheap  butter,  and  the  following  winter  you  would 
have  it  scarce  and  dear,  and  it  would  pay  the  farmer, 
but  when  he  gets  nipped  the  first  year  he  won't  try  it 
again. 

20101.  You  said  that  you  thought  the  Dairy  Inspector 
should  have  power  to  go  into  the  creamery,  and  even 
go  to  the  length  of  instituting  prosecutions? — I  think 
they  should  have  the  power.  At  the  present  time 
they  won't  attend  a  creamery  except  by  invitation. 
You  have  to  apply  to  the  Department.  They  should 
have  the  power  when  they  find  the  milk  supplier 
constantly  supplying  dirty  milk  to  prosecute  that 
person. 

20102.  Would  you  let  the  creamery  inspector  follow 
up  the  milk  to  the  farmer's  home? — Yes. 

20103.  Mr.  Wilson. — Is  the  creamery  proprietor  to 
prosecute  the  farmer? — The  Government.  It  takes  the 
onus  off  the  creameries  if  the  Government  takes  the 
matter  up. 

20104.  Mr.  Campbell. — Have  the  owners  of  pro- 
proprietary  creameries  ever  met  to  consider  the 
question? — I  don't  think  they  have.  There  is  too  much 
jealousy  between  them. 

20105.  You  don't  think  it  would  be  possible  to  get 
that  done? — You  might  do  that,  but  you  would  be  more 
or  less  in  the  hands  of  your  managers.  If  the  farmer 
is  a  big  supplier  the  manager  will  be  slow  to  send  his 
milk  away. 

20106.  You  think  the  Department  Inspectors  should 
follow  the  milk  to  the  farmer's  home? — Yes. 

20107.  Would  you  say  that  the  Departrnent  should 
prosecute  the  creameries? — liither  one  or  the  other, 
and  if  the  farmer  knew  that  the  creamery  proprietor 
was  going  to  suffer  by  it  he  would  have  no  one  to 
blame  for  refusing  his  milk. 

20108.  If  you  were  prosecuted  for  taking  some  person's 
dirty  milk,  your  manager  would  be  afraid  to  take  it 
in.  Is  the  quality  of  the  milk  here  specially  good? — 
It  is. 

20109.  What  is  the  test  of  the  milk  here?— We  have 
it  as  high  as  five  per  cent. 

20110.  From  ordinarv  cows? — Yes,  and  four  per  cent. 

20111.  Where  does  the  richest  milk  come  from — do 
you  get  good  milk  off  the  mountain  land? — Yes. 

20112.  The  best  milk?— Yes. 

20113.  Are  the  Kerry  cows  sufficiently  numerous  to 
influence  the  quality  of  your  milk? — I  don't  think  so. 

20114.  Do  you  really  think  if  you  could  make  it 
compulsory,  you  would  compel  farmers  to  wash  the 
udders  of  the  cows.  Would  that  really  be  necessary? — 
If  they  rubbed  them  or  brushed  them  over. 

20115.  What  sort  of  washing  did  you  do  in  Tipperary? 
— A  man  went  with  a  bucket  and  he  brushed  on  the 
flank  of  a  cow  with  a  brush  you  would  use  for  a  horse, 
and  if  the  teats  were  dirty  lie  got  a  pail  of  water  and 
washed  their  udders.  The  dairymaid  had  to  wash  her 
hands  after  milking  each  cow. 

20116.  You  consider  that  necessary? — Yes,  I  do,  if 
you  want  to  have  the  thing  really  pVoperly  done. 

20117.  Do  you  really  think  that  if  the  creameries 
were  compelled  to  sell  milk  to  labourers  and  others 

in  the  country  you  would  meet  the  scarcity  that  way?  

If  they  were  compelled  to  do  it  it  would. 

20118.  How  far  would  the  labourer  have  to  go  for 
his  milk  in  that  case?— Two  or  three  miles,  they  arc 
so  scattered. 


20119.  Would  it  not  be  a  very  foolish  thing  for  a 
labourer's  wife  to  milk  the  farmer's  cows  and  then 
send  her  child  off  to  the  creamery  to  get  milk? — It 
is  not  always  the  labourer's  wife  that  milks  the  cows. 

20120.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  goats  in 
Dingle?— Yes, 

20121.  There  are  mountain  goats  there? — Yes,  any 
number  of  them.  I  have  seen  as  many  as  two  hundred 
or  three  hundred, 

20122.  To  whom  do  they  belong? — It  would  be  very 
hard  to  tell.  The  people  don't  know.  They  organise- 
a  hunt  and  bring  them  to  the  village  and  sort  them 
out.    They  kill  the  yearling  goat, 

20123.  What  is  the  value  of  it? — I  know  a  gentleman 
who  bought  forty  of  them  at  5s.  He  killed  them.  They 
were  eaten  as  food  I  have  seen  goats  in  the  Canary 
Islands. 

20124.  You  don't  suggest  that  these  mountain  goats- 
are  a  valuable  breed  for  milk? — They  are  no  use. 

20125.  You  consider  that  it  is  the  tea  habit,  rather 
than  the  scarcity  of  milk,  that  is  the  cause  of  the  want 
of  milk  as  a  diet? — I  would  not  go  so  far  as  that.  The 
people  have  got  into  the  habit  of  going  in  for  tea. 

20126.  So  that  it  becomes  a  question  of  education? — 
Yes;  and  the  parents  should  insist  on  the  children 
drinking  milk.  People  get  too  much  into  the  habit  of 
drinking  tea  altogether, 

20127.  Mr.  Wilson. — I  was  interested  in  what  you 
said  on  the  matter  of  the  hand-separator  as  compared 
with  the  creamery  separation  of  milk.  Would  this 
assist  in  the  problem — that  encouragement  should  be 
given  to  the  farmer  to  use  the  hand-separator  at  home, 
and  not  to  send  his  milk  to  the  creamery,  and  not  tO' 
receive  back  the  creamery  separated  product? — I  don't 
see  any  advantage  in  that  whatever,  because  the 
labourer  that  is  wanting  milk  will  get  no  more  milk 
from  the  farmer  with  the  hand-separator  than  if  the 
farmers  send  their  milk  to  the  creamery. 

20128.  Would  not  there  be  this  advantage,  that  the 
separated  milk  that  is  separated  on  the  farm  is  sweet 
and  fresh,  and  unpasfeurised,  or  mixed  up  with  other 
milk? — Yes;  but  I  don't  think  the  labourer  would  get 
it, 

2t)129,  Then,  with  regard  to  the  spreading  of  disease, 
would  not  that  tend  more  or  less  to  the  spread  of  the 
disease-contaminated  separated  milk? — Yes,  if  separated 
milk  was  drunk,  but  I  don't  believe  it  is. 

20130.  We  have  had  it  in  evidence  from  a  Local 
Government  Board  witness  that  there  have  been  serious 
outbreaks  of  disease  through  separated  milk  from 
creameries? — There  are  lots  of  instances. 

20131.  And  there  is  no  protection  against  other 
instances  occurring  as  long  as  the  existing  system  is 
maintained  ? — No. 

20132.  For  instance,  take  the  question  of  tuber- 
culosis; there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  milk  of  a 
tuberculous  cow  getting  into  the  creamery  and  con- 
taminating the  separated  milk? — No, 

20133.  Consequently,  from  that  point  of  view  alone, 
the  hand-separator  on  the  farm  would  be  an  improve- 
ment upon  the  present  arrangement? — It  would  limit 
the  quantity,  supposing  that  a  farmer  had  twenty  cows 
and  made  his  butter  at  home, 

20134.  He  would  kill  his  own  family  and  no  one  else? 
— He  might  have  a  tuberculous  cow.  The  disease  is 
there  and  it  is  concentrated. 

20135.  It  would  not,  however,  be  handed  over  to 
other  people? — No,  it  would  revert  on  himself. 

20136.  From  the  business  point  of  view  of  managing 
a  creamery,  would  that  alteration  make  any  serious 
difference  to  the  butter  trade  in  Ireland? — Not  so  far 
as  my  experience  goes. 

20137.  You  can  handle  your  business  quite  as  well 
if  you  get  enough  of  the  cream? — Yes. 

20138.  The  cream  is  all  you  want? — Yes;  we  pay  for 
the  cream, 

20139.  Can  you  tell  us  how  the  labouring-man  is  to 
be  provided  with  milk  in  the  creamery  supply  area 
during  the  winter? — I  cannot,  until  you  change  the 
spirit  of  the  farmer  or  milk  suppliers. 

20140.  Is  it  Christianity  that  is  wanted?— Yes,  that 
is  what  is  wanted. 

20141.  For  instance,  here  is  an  experiment  that  v/ar- 
undertaken  during  last  week  in  connection  with  the 
sale  of  milk  to  labourers  in  a  district  where  there  is  no 
co-operative  creamery,  and  only  one  proprietary 
creamery,  and  where  that  creamery  trouble  does  not 
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arise.  A  certain  lady  went  round  to  labourers  in  the 
district,  and  found  that  every  labourer's  family  wanted 
two  or  three  pints  of  milk  a  day,  and  she  attempted 
to  organise  a  demand,  and  bring  the  labourers  together, 
in  order  to  send  a  boy  with  a  hand-cart  to  the  different 
houses.  In  that  area  there  was  a  shortage,  and  the 
labourers  were  prepared  to  pay  for  the  milk,  but  could 
not  get  it.  In  this  case  it  was  because  of  the  Dairies 
and  Cowsheds  Order.  The  farmers  would  not  run  the 
risk  of  inspection,  and  thej'  would  not  sell  the  milk. 
Here  we  have  got  two  separate  sets  of  answers  to  the 
same  question.  There  is  a  scarcity  of  milk  in  your 
area  where  there  are  creameries  and  no  Order  in 
operation.  In  another  district,  where  there  is  only 
one  creamery,  the  scarcity  of  milk  is  blamed  on  the 
Older.  We  have  to  get  farther  afield  in  order  to 
discover  what  lies  at  the  root  of  this  question.  Suppose 
in  the  area  with  which  you  are  familiar  that  the 
labourers  were  induced  to  form  themselves  into  a 
society — what  are  called  milk  clubs — and  the  men  or 
their  wives  were  to  go  to  you  with  a  bulk  order  for 
so  many  gallons  of  milk  a  day,  and  were  prepared  to 
pay  for  it,  and  deliver  it  to  the  houses  themselves, 
would  you  consider  that  on  business  terms'? — There 
are  times  when  the  creameries  cannot  get  sufficient 
milk. 

20142.  That  is  a  question  of  winter  dairying? — Yes. 

20143.  Would  you  take  bulk  orders  from  such  a 
society? — Yes. 

20144.  You  see  no  business  objection  to  it? — No. 

20145.  About  the  keeping  of  the  cows  clean,  is  there 
any  better  way  than  clipping  their  hindquarters  during 
the  winter  months? — No,  and  plenty  of  bedding. 

20146.  And  you  would  like  to  recommend  that? — 
Yes;  some  cows  will  mess  themselves  no  matter  what 
you  do. 

20147.  If  you  have  their  flanks  and  hindquarters  not 
cut  short  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  keep  them 
clean  ? — Yes. 

20148.  You  refer  to  winter  dairying.  You,  I  suppose, 
are  up  against  the  problem  of  every  other  butter  manu- 
facturer in  Ireland,  that  you  have  to  buy  your  way 
into  the  market  in  spring? — Yes. 

20149.  Bribe  your  way  into  it,  as  one  man  put  it 
'    the  other  day? — Yes. 

20150.  In  other  words,  unless  the  winter  dairying 
can  be  made  to  pay  the  Irish  dairy  trade  may  be  shut 
up? — It  is  losing  ground  every  year.  Y'ou  have  to 
undersell  or  force  orders  on  the  English  customers. 
You  have  practically  to  make  a  new  set  of  customers 
every  year. 

20151.  And  that  from  the  business  point  of  view  is 
highly  unsatisfactory? — It  is. 

20152.  If  any  means  could  be  devised  by  which 
wint^'r  dairying  could  be  established,  would  you 
consider  that  to  be  an  essential  for  the  future  of  the 
Irish  dairy  trade? — It  would  be,  but  I  am  afraid 
yon  have  got  to  change  the  Irish  farmer,  to  start  with. 

20153.  You  have  got  to  catch  him  young;  you  will 
not  change  the  old  man? — No.  They  won't  get  up  in 
the  morning  or  feed  their  cows  or  take  the  trouble. 

20154.  The  whole  thing  is  on  the  down-grade,  and 
your  view  is  that  it  will  go,  unless  winter  dair\'ing  is 
established? — Yes.  It  would  be  better  that  we  shut  the 
creameries  in  December  and  did  not  work  until  April. 

20155.  You  take  rather  a  black  view  of  the  outlook 
of  the  butter  trade  in  this  part  of  the  country? — I 
don't  know. 

20156.  You  are  expressing  rather  a  black  prophecy 
for  the  future? — There  will  be  no  winter  export  of 
butter,  because  the  farmers  are  having  less  winter 
dairying  than  they  used  to  have. 

20157.  And  you  cannot  run  the  business  on  a 
seasonal  trade  only  in  competition  witli  the  rest  of  the 
world? — No. 

20158.  The  Chairman. — The  creamery  proprietors' 
question  is  the  farmers'  question  as  well? — It  ought 
to  be. 

20159.  And  where  the  proprietor  of  the  creamery  has 
a  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  good  price  for  his  butter 
that  necessarily  re-acts  on  the  persons  who  are 
supplying? — Yes.    So  far  as  I  know,  in  the  co-operative 


creameries,  where  the  suppliers  are  shareholders,  and 
where  it  would  be  to  their  interest  to  get  up  a  winter 
supply,  they  are  just  as  badly  off  as  in  the  proprietary 
creameries. 

20160.  So  that  co-operation  has  not  solved  the 
question  from  that  point  of  view? — Not  so  far  as 
Kerry  goes. 

20161.  Miss  McNeill. — Can  you  tell  us  whether 
there  has  been  any  increased  local  demand  for  butter 
within  the  last  few  years? — Yes;  people  are  living 
better  as  far  as  butter  goes.  The  standard  of  living 
has  got  higher.  Farmers  and  the  working-classes  use 
more  butter. 

20162.  So  that  there  is  a  bigger  home  market? — Yrs. 

20163.  Does  the  home  market  suffer  from  the 
shortage  in  winter? — No;  there  is  sufficient  for  the 
home  market. 

20164.  Has  the  local  demand  for  butter  gradually 
increased  ? — Yes. 

20165.  Mr.  Wilson. — ^^Can  you  give  us  figures  as  to 
the  increased  quantity  of  butter  sold  locally? — I  cannot. 
I  know  that  on  the  whole  there  is  more  butter  sold  at 
home  than  there  used  to  be. 

20166.  The  labourer  or  the  farmer  that  you  are 
personally  acquainted  with,  that  bought  very  little  or 
no  butter  five  or  six  years  ago,  would  he  buy  butter 
now  ? — Yes. 

20167.  And  how  much;  would  he  have  increased  liis 
demand  by  fifty  per  cent.? — Yes. 

20168.  Dr.  Moorhead. — Is  the  home  production  able 
to  meet  that  demand? — Yes. 

20169.  It  is  not  supplemented  by  any  foreign  pro- 
duction?— No,  not  in  Kerry. 

20170.  Do  you  export  any  raw  milk? — No,  neither 
milk  nor  cream. 

20171.  How  much  milk  do  you  handle  in  the  year? — 
I  cannot  tell  you.  Some  of  my  creameries  in  the  full 
flow  of  milk  would  have  two  thousand  gallons,  and 
some  fifteen  hundred  gallons,  and  some  of  the  auxiliaries 
from  five  hundred  to  seven  hundred  gallons  a  day. 

20172.  You  get  through  three  thousand  or  four 
thousand  gallons  of  milk  every  day  at  least? — Yes. 

20173.  Is  it  all  converted  into  butter? — Yes;  except 
what  is  sold  as  new  milk  in  Tralee. 

20174.  Miss  McNeill.— Do  you  sell  cream?— In 
Tralee  only,  and  if  anyone  wanted  it  at  the  creameries 
they  could  get  it. 

20175.  It  is  not  a  part  of  your  trade? — No. 

20176.  Dr.  Moorhead. — Is  your  butter  always 
uniform  in  taste  and  quality? — Unfortunately  it  is  not. 

20177.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that? — Carelessness 
in  handling,  in  some  eases.  Some  of  the  milk  is  stale 
before  we  get  it. 

20178.  It  might  be  due  to  impure  bacterial  cultures 
that  come  in? — Yes.  The  small  supplier  will  only 
come  in  twice  a  week.  You  would  want  to  pasteurise 
before  you  use  the  cultures. 

20179.  You  need  not  pasteurise  the  milk  to  use  the 
cultures  for  butter? — It  has  not  as  good  an  effect. 

20180.  You  don't  get  as  good  butter?— No.  We 
pasteurise  our  cream  in  the  winter. 

20181.  Mr.  Wilson. — If  the  farmer  sent  you  in 
cream  instead  of  his  milk? — He  would  send  the  half 
of  it  milk. 

20182.  You  would  only  pay  for  the  cream  part? — You 
would  have  to  pay  him  on  the  butter  fat.  If  you  were 
to  buy  cream  from  him  you  would  have  to  pay  him 
on  the  butter  fat,  not  on  the  quantity. 

20183.  If  you  got  the  cream  and  not  the  milk  from 
the  farmer  would  you  not  get  more  uniformity  in  the 
butter? — You  would  want  a  blending  factory.  You 
can  do  so,  but  you  would  have  to  go  in  very  largely. 

20184.  Lady  Everard. — How  many  gallons  of  milk 
go  to  make  a  pound  of  butter  in  the  summer  and  in 
the  winter? — For  the  creameries  from  2.33  to  2.55 
gallons. 

20185.  The  Chairman. — Are  there  many  farmers 
making  butter  in  their  own  homes  in  Kerry? — Not  in 
what  you  wovdd  call  the  substantial  districts — the  good 
land — but  in  the  mountain  districts  there  are. 
Their  quantity  of  milk  is  so  small  that  it  would  hardly 
pay  them  to  bring  it  to  a  creamery. 
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20186.  The  Chairman. — You  are  interested,  I  under-  20187.  Is  there  much  difficulty  in  the  poorer  classes 
stand,  Mrs.  Foran,  in  the  work  of  the  Women's  procuring  milk  in  your  district? — Yes;  especially  in 
National  Health  Association  in  Tjistowel? — Yes.  the  poorer  districts. 
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20188.  Are  you  resident  in  the  urban  district? — Yes. 

20189.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  the  districts  around? — Yes. 

20190.  Has  the  Association  been  able  to  do  anything 
towards  procuring  a  supply  of  milk  for  the  poorer 
people? — No;  that  has  not  been  undertaken. 

20191.  Have  you  thought  of  any  scheme  whereby  it 
might  be  possible  to  make  milk  available  for  the 
working-classes? — I  was  very  much  interested  in  the 
meals  for  school  children.  The  scarcity  of  milk  is  not 
so  much  in  the  town  as  in  the  country,  and  in  going 
through  the  country  I  find  that  the  baby  was  the  only 
one  that  could  get  any  at  all.  The  children  went  to 
school  with  black  tea,  if  they  brought  anything  at  all. 

20192.  Do  you  think  that  the  mothers  realise  the 
value  of  milk  as  a  food  for  their  children  if  they  had 
an  opportunity  of  getting  it? — I  am  sure  they  do. 

20193.  So  that  you  would  be  of  opinion  that  if  milk 
were  available  the  child  population  would  get  a  much 
larger  quantity  of  it? — Yes. 

20194.  Have  you  any  knowledge  that  would  enable 
you  to  state  whether  or  not  the  altered  conditions  under 
which  the  labourers  live  at  the  present  time  has  in  any 
degree  aggravated  that  difficulty,  does  the  occupant 
of  the  labourer's  cottage  find  it  more  difficult  to  obtain 
a  milk  supply  than  the  person  living  in  the  farmer's 
house? — I  don't  know  that.  I  should  say  that  the 
scarcity  is  more  marked  for  the  last  few  years. 

20195.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  what 
caused  that? — I  think  it  is  the  creameries.  I  think 
the  farmers  try  to  send  all  the  milk  they  can  to  the 
creameries,  sometimes  not  keeping  sufficient  for  their 
own  household. 

20196.  Miss  McNeill. — Do  you  think  the  people  are 
beginning  to  realise  the  value  of  milk? — Yes.  I  think 
it  would  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  if  the  people  realised 
its  food  value  more  than  they  do. 

20197.  The  Chaikman. — Is  the  child  population  in 
your  district  delicate? — Yes. 

20198.  Would  one  see  in  the  homes  of  the  humbler 
classes  wasted  children  not  properly  nourished? — Yes. 
There  are  some  little  children  going  to  school  two,  or 
two  and  a  half,  miles  on  a  breakfast  of  black  tea  and 
bread  made  with  water,  and  that  is  not  very  conducive 
to  the  development  of  a  healthy  constitution. 

20199.  Woidd  invalids  be  able  to  procure  a  proper 
milk  supply? — No. 

20200.  Is  there  much  tuberculosis  in  your  district? — 
Yes. 

20201.  Even  amongst  children? — Not  so  much 
amongst  children. 

20202.  And  you  might  find  that  in  some  instances 
like  that,  where  milk  would  be  a  most  useful  food  for 
the  patient,  it  might  be  difficult  to  procure? — Milk  is 
very  difficult  to  procure  in  the  country  district, 
especially  in  the  winter  time. 

20203.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  the  summer? — Not 
so  much.  In  Clandouglas  some  children  travel  two  or 
three  miles  to  school  on  a  breakfast  of  black  tea.  The 
school  teacher  told  me  that  you  would  not  think  that 
the  bread  which  the  children  brought  for  luncheon 
could  be  eaten.  In  Lyrecrompaue  there  is  also  a  great 
scarcity  of  milk,  and  also  in  Duagh.  I  was  asking 
some  people  to  give  me  as  much  information  as  they 
could  about  the  milk  supply  in  their  district,  in  view 
of  the  sitting  of  this  Commission,  and  almost  everyone 
stated  that  there  was  a  difficulty  in  getting  milk.  The 
fanners  sometimes  would  give  the  milk  to  the  poor 
people,  but  they  complained  that  if  they  did  there 
would  be  too  many  coming  round  their  place. 

20204.  Miss  McNeill. — Surely  that  would  be  common 
also  before  the  creameries  started? — I  don't  think  it 
would  be  quite  so  common.    When  a  farmer  had  one 


labourer  on  his  land  he  felt  the  obligation  of  giving 
him  milk.  Now,  sometimes  there  will  be  a  labourer 
on  the  land  about  whom  the,  farmer  does  not  care,  and 
he  will  feel  less  responsibility  for  him.  From  Duagh 
I  was  told  there  was  a  difficulty  amongst  people  in 
getting  milk  even  in  the  summer  time.  We  have  had 
at-  the  Board  of  Guardians,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
very  many  complaints  about  the  milk  supply,  so  much 
so  that  one  of  the  Guardians  proposed  that  the  Depart- 
ment be  asked  to  give  a  Kerry  cow  to  each  labourer. 

20205.  Mr.  Campbell. — ^Was  he  a  man  of  sound 
judgment? — He  was.    He  is  one  of  our  best  Guardians. 

20206.  The  Chaibman.— With  regard  to  the  Dairies 
and  Cowsheds  Order,  has  it  ever  been  put  into  opera- 
tion in  the  Listowel  district? — Yes,  Mr.  Crowley  is  our 
officer. 

20207.  Is  he  a  veterinary  inspector? — Yes. 

20208.  Is  he  to  give  evidence  before  the  Commission? 
— I  think  so. 

20209.  Then  I  need  not  go  into  that  matter  with  vou? 
No. 

20210.  Lady  Evepahd. — Have  you  a  district  nurse 
in  your  locality — a  Jubilee  nurse? — Yes. 

20211.  And  what  is  her  report  about  the  milk  supply? 
— She  has  not  been  very  long  with  us. 

20212.  If  she  wants  to  get  milk  for  her  patients  can 
she  procure  it  in  every  case? — Yes,  I  should  say  she 
can.  One  of  the  members  of  the  committee,  of  our 
branch  of  the  association  usually  supplies  the  milk. 

20213.  Have  you  made  any  effort  to  start  a  milk 
depot  in  Listowel? — No.    We' are  thinking  about  it. 

20214.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  great  advantage 
wherever  it  has  been  started? — In  Limerick  they  are 
very  successful,  I  understand,  with  their  milk  depot. 

20215.  Yes,   and  in  Carlow,   and  Naas,   and  other 
places? — Yes. 

20216.  Miss  McNeill. — Have  you,  in  connection  with 
your  branch  of  the  Association,  any  lectures  dealing 
with  the  food  value  of  milk? — Yes.  We  had  Miss 
Manderson  and  Miss  Fitzgerald  giving  lectures  about 
the  district. 

20217.  Do  you  think  that  since  their  lectures  have 
been  delivered  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
use  of  milk?— I  do.  I  think  their  lectures  have  borne 
very  good  fruit.  • 

20218.  Do  you  think  that  would  lead  to  some  local 
efiort  to  have  the  milk  supply  further  increased? — Yes, 
and  I_  think  it  was  due  to  that  that  this  gentleman  at 
the  Listowel  Council  proposed  that  the  labourers  should 
get  a  Kerry  cow  to  provide  them,  with  milk. 

20219.  Is  it  a  very  scattered  area? — Yes. 

20220.  Is  Listoivei  well  supplied  with  milk? — Yes, 
fairly  well.  In  the  summer  time  you  can  get  it  easily 
if  you  arrange  to  have  it  delivered'  in  the  morning  and 
evening,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  day  it  is  very  difficult 
to  procure  it.  You  would  find  a  scarcity  if  you  wanted 
to  get  a  supply  during  the  day. 

20221.  So  that  the  starting  of  a  milk  depot  by  the 
Association  is  not  very  necessary  there? — I  thi'nk  it 
might  be  necessary.  Our  Association  would  be  anxious 
to  start  it  if  we  could. 

_  20222.  Dr.  Moorhead. — Have  your  labourers  suffi- 
cient accommodation  to  keep  a  co%v? — No.  They  would 
have  an  acre  of  land.  They  might  keep  a  Kerry  cow 
on  it  with  some  food  stuffs. 

20223.  The   Chairman.— Do    many    of   them  keep 
cows? — No. 

20224.  Do  any  of  them?— No;  no  one  in  any  district 
I  know  of. 

20225.  Miss  McNeill.— Would  there  be  any 
labourer,  as  in  other  places,  having  a  cow  and  selling 
the  milk,  and  not  keeping  a  sufficient  quantity  at 
home? — I  cannot  tell  you  that. 


Mrs.  Flavin 

20226.  The  Chairman. — You  are  interested,  Mrs. 
Flavin,  in  the  work  of  the  Women's  National  Health 
Association  in  Tralee? — Yes. 

20227.  Is  there  much  difficulty  in  the  working- 
classes  procuring  milk  for  their  children?— There  is 
not  a  very  bad  scarcity,  but  I  think  the  milk  is  very 
poor.  We  were  dealing  with  one  person  for  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  years.  Circumstances  compelled  a  change 
to  another  dealer  in  milk,  and  we  found  that  this  milk 
was  all  right  to  look  at,  but  after  a  few  hours  it  went 
bad. 

20228.  Had    you    any    reason    to    think    it  was 
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adulterated? — No,  but  we  found  that  the  person,  when- 
ever hi?  own  supply  ran  short,  would  take  it  from  any 
one. 

20229.  Do  the  women  realise  the  value  of  milk  as  a 
food  for  their  children? — I  don't  think  the  poorer  classes 
do. 

20230.  Has  the  work  of  your  Association  been  useful 
in  disseminating  a  knowledge  of  the  value  of  milk  ap 
a  food? — We  have  not  had  very  many  lectures  on  the 
subject,  and  we  have  no  babies'  clubs,  so  we  have 
not  come  very  much  into  touch  with  the  mothers. 
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20231.  Have  you  any  idea  how  you  are  going  to  get 
that  knowledge  disseminated? — Through  the  schools 
and  by  lectures. 

20232.  Have  you  a  Jubilee  nurse? — Yes.  She  is 
trying  to  make  people  understand  that  contact  with 
consumptives  is  most  injurious.  I  think  that  is  all  she 
has  been  able  to  do. 

20233.  Do  you  know  if  any  samples  of  milk  were 
ever  taken  by  an  inspector  and  sent  for  analysis? — 
There  was  a  case  last  year  where  the  police  took  them, 
and  the  man  went  out  of  the  trade. 

20234.  Have  you  any  idea  what  fines  were  imposed 
by  the  magistrates? — No,  but  I  believe  the  cow  had 
been  confiscated. 

20235.  This  was  an  unsound  cow? — Yes. 

20236.  Did  it  belong  to  a  poor  person? — Yes. 

20237.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  rural  district 
or  of  the  difficulty  in  procuring  a  milk  supply  there? — 
Yes.  We  live  in  Fenit  for  two  or  three  months  in 
the  year,  and  if  we  don't  tell  the  people  the  evening 
before  what  milk  we  require  we  can  get  no  milk. 

20238.  Where  you  would  have  some  difficulty,  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  assume  that  the  poorer  people  would 
have  a  greater  difficulty? — Yes;  I  know  that  they  use 
black  cocoa  or  black  tea  within  seven  or  eight  yards  of 
the  farmer's  house. 


20230.  What  do  you  think  the  farmer's  objection  is 
to  sell  milk  to  the  labourers? — The  labourers  might  not 
have  money,  and  they  don't  get  a  constant  supply. 
The  farmers  keep  barely  enough  to  use  in  tea,  but  not 
to  drink. 

20240.  Their  own  children  would  not  have  a  generous 
supply  ? — No. 

20241.  Lady  Eveeard. — I  think  you  said  you  had  a 
Jubilee  district  nurse? — Yes. 

20242.  Has  she  so  far  succeeded  in  making  the 
women  realise  the  importance  of  milk? — I  don't  think 
she  has  touched  the  milk  question. 

20243.  If  she  is  nursing  tuberculous  patients  milk 
is  the  principal  diet? — She  tries  to  make  them  under- 
stand that  milk  is  very  necessary,  and  when  they  come 
from  the  sanatorium  she  is  specially  in  charge  of  them. 

20244.  Has  she  ever  told  the  committee  that  she 
could  not  get  milk? — No. 

20245.  Has  the  Women's  National  Health  Association 
established  a  milk  depot  in  Tralee? — No. 

20246.  Such  depots  have  been  of  great  use  in  other 
places? — So  I  believe. 

20247.  You  have  a  creamer v  that  sells  milk  in  the 
town?— Yes. 

20248.  The  scarcity  is  in  the  country? — Yes,  and  in 
the  town,  because  the  people  don't  care  for  the 
creamery  milk,  as  it  does  not  hold. 
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20249.  The  Chatrman. — Have  you  any  knowledge  of 
the  administration  of  the  Urban  District  Goimcil  of 
Tralee? — Yes.    I  am  an  Urban  District  Councillor. 

20250.  What  action  has  been  taken  by  that  body  in 
order  to  put  the  Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order  into 
operation? — It  is  part  of  the  doctors'  duties  in  the 
urban  area  to  inspect  all  the  premises  reported  for 
nuisance.  The  premises  are  examined,  and  if  it  comes 
under  their  notice  that  cows  are  kept  in  the  premises, 
and  that  the  premises  are  in  any  way  insanitary,  the 
matter  is  brought  before  the  Town  Council. 

20251.  Have  you  ever  ordered  prosecutions? — Yes. 

20252.  With  what  result? — The  parties  were  cautioned 
or  fined. 

20253.  Have: you  ever  had  reason  to  complain  of  the 
magisterial  bench  failing  to  assist  you  in  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Order? — I  would  not  say  so.  Of 
course,  the  fines  are  light  where  the  public  health  is 
in  danger. 

20254.  That  is  a  complaint  that  has  been  made  to  us, 
that  the  fines  are  inadequate,  so  the  tendency  is  rather 
in  that  direction  here? — Yes,  but  it  is  coming  more 
towards  the  infliction  of  heavier  fines. 

20255.  Do  you  think  creameries  should  be  inspected? 
— Yes.  I  think  there  should  be  inspection  from  the 
milking  of  the  cows  down  to  the  end. 

20256.  Would  ynu  have  that  inspection  by  a  central 
authority  ? — Yes. 

20257.  It  would  conduce  to  tmiform  and  more 
effective  administration  ? — Yes. 

20258.  And  you  suggest  milk  in  every  process  of 
manufacture  should  be  under  the  control  of  a  central 
authority? — Yes,  under  the  most  rigid  inspection. 

20259.  You  have  not  much  knowledge  of  creameries 
yourself? — I  have.  We  have  a  lot  of  creameries  of  our 
own . 

20260.  With  regard  to  the  condition  in  which  milk  is 
sent  into  your  creamery,  would  you  let  us  have  some 
little  information? — 25  per  cent,  is  sent  in  in  dirty 
vessels  or  in  a  dirty  unstrained  state. 

20261.  Do  you  find  yourself  powerless  to  enforce  such 
cleanliness  as  will  enable  you  to  handle  milk  in  the 
best  condition? — Yes.  If  we  refuse  milk  the  supplier 
can  take  it  to  the  nearest  creamery  and  get  it  taken. 

20262.  Then  you  would  suggest  that  all  the 
creameries  should  be  under  a  uniform  rule  as  to  the 
condition  in  which  they  carry  on  their  trade? — Yes. 
The  creameries  are  so  numerous,  and  the  supply  so 
restricted,  that  any  customer  leaving  a  creamer,y  makes 
a  difference. 

20263.  Is  the  milk  supply  decreasing  or  increasing 
through  the  creameries? — I  think  it  is  about  stationary 
for  the  last  five  or  ten  years.  There  is  more  butter 
being  used  at  home,  and  a  bigger  cream  trade  out  of 
the  country.  That  accounts  for  the  falling  off  in  the 
butt«r  export. 


20264.  To  what  extent  do  you  think  the  home  con- 
sumption has  increased? — I  think  there  is  double  as 
much  butter  consumed  in  the  home  as  ten  years  ago. 

20265.  There  is  a  higher  standard  of  living  in  the 
homes  of  the  working -classes? — Yes. 

20266.  Mr.  Wilson. — Would  that  be  approximately 
from  the  beginning  of  land  purchase? — Yes.  The  con- 
ditions of  living  are  better  for  the  last  five  years,  and 
are  getting  better  every  year. 

20267.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  sell  milk  retail  at 
every  creamery? — No.  We  only  buy  the  fat,  and  we 
give  back  the  skim  milk  and  the  buttermilk. 

20268.  Would  you  think  if  it  was  made  imperative 
on  all  creamery  owners  to  sell  whole  milk  retail  that  it 
would  interfere  to  any  considerable  extent  with  the 
management  of  the  trade? — None  whatever.  A  man 
can  go  into  a  publichouse  and  with  2^-d.  demand  a  pint 
of  porter,  and  if  he  goes  to  a  creamery  for  milk  he 
cannot  get  it,  and  I  think  a  man  should  be  empowered 
to  go  to  a  farmer  and  demand  milk  at  a  proper  price. 
Not  enough  use  is  made  of  the  milk. 

20269.  Even  in  the  houses  of  the  farmers  themselves? 
^No. 

20270.  Has  the  condition  in  which  milk  is  brought 
to  your  creamery  improved? — Yes.  Since  we  have  got 
the  assistance  of  the  Department  there  has  been  a 
noticeable  improvement. 

20271.  Don't  you  think  a  rigid  application  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Order  would  help  you  in  securing  a 
clean  milk  suppl_^  ? — Yes,  and  the  application  could 
not  be  rigid  enough. 

20272.  You  are  familiar  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Order? — I  have  a  general  idea  of  them,  but  not  in 
detail. 

20273.  You  don't  think  they  are  too  exacting  in  their 
provisions  in  regard  to  the  production  of  milk? — I 
think  nothing  could  be  too  exacting  in  the  case  of  milk. 

20274.  Is  there  any  trade  in  separated  milk? — Not 
in  our  creamery,  or  in  any  of  the  countrj-  creameries 
in  Kerry. 

20275.  In  the  town  creameries  there  is  some  sale? 
— Y^'es. 

20276.  Is  there  a  prejudice  against  separated  milk? 
— For  a  person  in  consumption,  yes. 

20277.  Is  it  a  well-founded  prejudice? — Creamery 
separated  milk  is  not  fit  for  use.  In  fact,  I  would  not 
give  it  unadulterated  to  pigs. 

20278.  Is  it  that  it  has  much  less  food  qualities? — 
The  milk  is  not  subject  to  inspection  enough  froni 
start  to  finish,  and  the  separted  milk  inherits  all  the 
properties  of  the  whole  milk. 

20279.  With  regard  to  the  milk  yield  of  the  cow. 
has  it  increased  or  diminished? — It  is  about  stationary. 

20280.  And  you  don't  entertain  the  view  that  has  been 
put  before  us  in  other  places,  that  the  milk  yield  from 
the  'uimber  of  cows  kept  has  considerably  decreased 
in  r«cent  years? — I  would  not  say  that  it  has  ver-^ 
much  changed  in  Kerry  for  ten  years. 
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20281.  Has  the  number  of  the  Kerry  breeds 
increased? — I  don't  think  so.  Though  the  milk  is 
rich,  they  don't  give  enough  milk  to  pay  the  farmer. 

20282.  What  do  you  think  would  be  a  reasonable 
supply  for  twelve  months  from  a  Kerry  cow? — Three 
hundred  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  gallons. 

20283.  Do  you  think  a  good  Kerry  cow  could  be 
kept  on  an  acre  of  land? — I  think  so.  They  could 
thrive  on  less  than  other  cows. 

20284.  Have  you  any  experience  to  enable  you  t-o 
say  that  if  they  were  given  a  more  generous  treatment 
as  regards  feeding  their  milk  yield  would  be  increased? 
— They  can  change  the  yield,  but  I  think  the  Kerry  cow 
is  indigenous. 

20285.  Would  she  develop? — Yes,  and  she  may  develop 
disease.  They  are  a  hardy  mountain  breed,  and  the 
milk  is  very  rich  in  butter  fat,  but  there  is  not  enough 
of  it  from  the  farmer's  point  of  view. 

20286.  Do  you  get  any  supply  from  a  pure-bred 
Kerry  herd? — Not  so  far  as  I  know. 

20287.  There  are  not  so  many  of  these  kept  in  the 
county? — Not  in  herds;  they  are  sent  to  England. 

20288.  Lady  Everabd. — You  have  no  guarantee  that 
the  milk  supplied  to  your  creamery  is  in  every  case 
free  from  tuberculosis? — None  whatever. 

20289.  Is  it  not  rather  an  important  thing  that  all 
the  milk  going  to  the  creamery  should  be  guaranteed 
milk? — Most  important.  It  is  the  most  important  of 
all. 

20290.  Of  course,  you  know  that  by  the  Dairies  and 
Cowsheds  Order  all  milk  suppliers  to  the  creameries 
must  be  registered? — Yes. 

20291.  I  take  it  that  you  consider  that  it  would  be 
an  advantage  to  a  creamery  that  all  the  by-products 
of  milk  should  be  placed  under  the  same  conditions  as 
new  milk? — Yes.  I  think  that  no  inspection  in  regard 
to  a  creamery  can  be  half  strict  enough. 

20292.  There  are  many  goats  kept  in  the  mountains? 
-  -Yes. 

20293.  Do  you  get  any  goat's  milk  at  your 
creameries? — No.    It  would  be  disastrous  if  we  did. 

20294.  Do  yon  pasteurise  your  milk? — No,  but  we 
are  putting  up  a  pasteurising  plant  for  the  cream. 

20295.  Do  you  think  that  the  reason  that  the  farmers 
object  to  sell  the  milk  in  small  quantities  is  that  they 
object  to  the  small  accounts? — He  does  not  care  about 
pennies;  he  wants  the  big  cheque.    The  pennies  go. 

20296.  We  had  evidence  that  one  labourer  with  a 
cow  which  he  fed  on  an  acre  of  land,  produced  £19 
in  one  year  at  the  creamery? — It  must  have  been  an 
exceptional  acre  and  an  exceptional  cow. 

20297.  He  starved  his  children  that  year? — I  don't 
think  an  intelligent  labourer  would,  if  the  effect  was 
pointed  out  to  him. 

20298.  It  was  pointed  out  to  him,  and  he  is  now- 
keeping  a  sufificient  quantity  of  milk  at  home  to  feed 
them.  Do  you  consider  that  the  officer  of  the  urban 
authority  ought  to  have  power  to  go  into  districts  and 
examine  the  dairy  from  which  the  suspected  milk 
comes? — Yes;  it  is  important  that  they  should  have 
that  power. 

20299.  Mr.  Campbell. — Do  you  agree  that  both  in 
town  and  country  the  children  are  not  getting  sufficient 
milk?— That  is  so. 

20300.  Do  you  blame  the  creameries? — Yes;  the 
creamery  system. 

20301.  How  is  that? — In  the  old  days  when  the  milk 
was  skimmed  there  was  lots  of  skim  milk  in  the 
farmer's  house,  and  the  skim  milk  was  a  perfect  food, 
or  the  sour  milk.    They  have  nothing  now  to  replace  it. 

20302.  The  creameries  have  raised  the  price  of  the 
milk? — The  creameries  take  more  fat  out  of  the  milk. 

20303.  Are  you  satisfied  that  the  creameries  have 
raised  the  value  of  milk? — Yes. 

20304.  And  to  that  extent  the  farmer,  of  course,  is 
keener  on  selling  the  milk  to  the  creamery? — The 
price  of  butter  is  going  up  every  day. 

20305.  The  farmer  who  niak?s  butter  at  home  is 
as  reluctant  to  sell  to  the  labourer  as  the  man  sending 
his  milk  to  the  creamery? — In  some  cases.  It  is  easier 
to  get  milk  from  the  farmer  making  his  own  butter 
than  from  the  man  sending  his  milk  to  the  creamery. 

20306.  Why?— The  skim  milk  of  the  farmer  who 
makes  butter  at  home  is  good  enough  for  any  one. 

20307.  In  that  case  the  farmer  is  not  making  the 
most  of  his  milk? — That  is  questionable,  because  he 
would  have  better  calves  and  less  tea  to  buy. 


20308.  What  is  the  remedy  for  it? — My  remedy  is 
past  applying.  I  believe  in  the  Norman  and  Breton 
system  of  the  farmers  making  butter  in  their  own 
houses  and  sending  it  out. 

20309.  The  farmer  gets  less  for  the  home-made  butter 
than  for  the  creamery  butter? — A  halfpenny  a  pound 
less  than  the  creamei-y  butter.  In  some  cases  it  would 
be  a  penny  a  pound  less.  The  present  jjrice  of 
farmer's  butter  is,  I  think,  elevenpence  a  pound,  and 
we  are  paying  at  the  co-operative  creameries  102/-  per 
cwt.  In  many  districts  in  Kerry  farmers  would  not 
give  their  milk  to  a  creamery  if  they  got  sixpence  a 
gallon  for  it  all  the  year  round.    They  have  told  me  so. 

20310.  The  Chairman. — Why — because  they  dis- 
approve of  the  system? — It  is  not  economical  they  say. 
I  know  farmers  who  make  butter  themselves  instead 
of  sending  the  milk  to  the  creamery. 

20311.  Mr.  Campbell. — In  your  opinion,  are  they 
doing  better  that  way? — Yes. 

20312.  At  any  rate,  your  remedy  would  be  to  go 
back  to  the  old  home-made  butter  system? — Yes,  but 
on  an  improved  way.  I  have  always  been  in  favour 
of  the  French  system  as  against  the  Danish  system. 

20313.  Lady  Everard. — Supposing  the  farmers  got 
hand-separators  and  sent  their  cream  into  the  creamery, 
would  you  approve  of  that? — Yes,  and  if  he  had  a 
diseased  cow  he  would  not  have  her  milk  in  the 
separated  milk. 

20314.  Mr.  Wilson. — Taking  the  first  question  about 
the  supply  of  dirty  milk  to  the  creamery,  if  you  got  a 
dirty  mil'K  supply;  that  dirty  milk  reduces  the  quality 
of  the  butter  that  can  be  produced  in  that  creamery, 
and  reduces  the  price  at  whi'ch  butter  can  be  sold  and 
the  price  you  can  afford  to  pay  to  the  farmer? — Yes. 

20315.  Or  in  the  case  of  the  co-operative  society,  the 
dividend  that  the  society  distributes? — Yes. 

20316.  As  a  purely  business  proposition,  and  quite 
apart  from  any  considerations  of  health,  is  it  not  in 
the  direct  interest  of  the  creameries,  proprietary  and 
co-operative,  to  make  a  point  of  refusing  the  dirty 
milk,  and  to  let  their  rivals  take  it  if  they  are  stupid 
enough? — Yes. 

20317.  Why  don't  they  do  it?— There  is  the  Celtic 
jealousy.  No  man  can  afford  to  reject  all  the  dirty 
milk  wholesale.  The  quantity  of  milk  going  to  any 
creamery  is  limited.  Some  of  the  managers  will  tell 
you  that  they  will  refuse  it,  and  other  creameries  will 
tell  you  the  same,  but  they  accept  it  and  state  that 
it  is  quite  clean. 

20318.  Would  you  suggest  any  plan  for  the  rejection 
of  dirty  milk? — I  would  give  statutory  powers  to  the 
officers  of  the  Department  to  prosecute  anyone  with 
dirty  milk,  or  wilfully  receiving  it. 

20319.  Mr.  Campbell. — Farmers  and  creamery  pro- 
prietors?— Everyone  from  top  to  bottom;  the  man  who 
had  it,  and  the  man  who  took  it.  If  the  milk  is 
refused  I'.ow,  the  farmer  would  say  that  there  was  a 
combine  amongst  the  creameries;  they  would  say  that 
they  were  all  combined  to  rob  him. 

20320.  They  could  not  say  that  of  the  co-operative 
creamery? — They  would  blame  it  on  the  committee. 

20321.  By  skim  milk  one  means  the  old  skim  milk 
as  obtained  in  the  farmer's  house? — Yes. 

20322.  Would  that  have  a  larger  percentage  of 
butter  fat  than  the  separated  milk  at  the  creamery,  or 
hand-separated  milk? — Yes. 

20323.  The  difference  between  that  skim  milk  and 
the  separated  milk  at  the  creamery  is  that  there  might 
be  1  per  cent,  of  butter  fat  in  skim  milk  and  -1  per 
cent,  of  butter  fat  in  separated  milk? — Yes. 

20324.  There  is  no  other  difference  between  the 
milk  from  that  point  of  view? — No,  but  in  actual 
practice  there  is. 

20325.  You  say  there  is  a  difference  between  skim 
milk  and  modern  separated  milk  as  a  food,  because 
one  has  all  the  fat  taken  out  of  it  and  the  other  has 
some  of  the  fat  left? — Yes. 

20326.  In  actual  figures  there  is  one-tenth  of  the 
butter  fat  in  separated  milk  as  compared  with  skim 
milk;  would  you  agree  with  that? — I  would. 

20327.  And  you  think  that  because  there  is  one  per 
cent,  of  butter  fat  left  in  the  old  skim  milk,  it  loaves 
it  a  perfect  food  for  children? — Yes.  Whole  milk 
is  too  strong  for  some  children.  If  you  give  the 
separated  milk  to  calves  they  would  die,  and  on  the 
skim  milk  they  will  thrive. 


20328.  Mr.  Wilson. — From  the  creamery  point  of 
view,  would  it  be  a  serious  difficulty  if  the  farmera 
sent  YOU  small  cans  of  cream  instead  of  large  cans  of 
milk? — If  they  all  did  it,  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  us. 

20329.  You  are  distinctly  of  opinion  that  it  would 
be  an  improvement  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
creamery  manager,  if  the  farmer  would  send  in  cream, 
not  milk? — I  would  not  say  improvement. 

20330.  It  would  be  no  drawback?— No.  The  real 
improvement  must  come  from  the  beginning  of  the 
milk. 

20331.  You  consider  that  it  would  not  be  a  positive 
disadvantage  to  the  creameries  if  the  system  of  sending 
in  cream  instead  of  milk  were  adopted? — Under  recent 
laws  that  would  be  a  factory,  not  a  creamei"y;  and 
you  could  not  call  it  pure  creamery  butter.  I  don't 
know  whether  I  am  right. 

20332.  Would  the  creamery  manager  bitterly  resent 
being  sent  cream  instead  of  milk? — No.  It  would  be 
■a  matter  of  indifference  to  him. 

20333.  Under  that  system  the  farmer  himself  would 
■do  the  separating  in  his  own  house? — Y^es. 

20334.  And  he  would  therefore  have  separated  milk 
straight  from  the  cow,  with  the  cow's  heat  in  it,  for 
his  calves? — Yes. 

20335.  Or  for  food  to  any  person  in  the  house,  or 
labourers  or  grown  children? — Yes. 

20336.  That  separated  milk  you  would  not  consider 
■dangerous? — No,  but  I  w  ould  not  consider  it  very  much 
good . 

20337.  By  reason  of  the  -1  per  cent,  of  fat? — Yes:  by 
reason  that  it  is  the  machine-separated  milk. 

20338.  The  physical  reason  is  because  it  has  not 
got  all  its  butter  fat? — There  is  more  than  that.  The 
farmer  who  keeps,  his  skim  milk  at  home  has  to  feed 
^^alves  and  pigs,  and  the  result  of  feeding  calves  on 
separated  milk  is  not  satisfactory  unless  it  is 
•strengthened. 

20339.  The  creamery  separated  milk  goes  through  a 
series  of  processes,  one  of  which  is  heating? — Yes. 

20340.  Y^ou  pass  it  through  machinery,  including 
pipes  and  channels,  and  these  are  never  bacteriallv 
■clean? — No. 

20341.  They  are  not  always  physically  clean? — No. 

20342.  And  you  send  the  milk  back  to  the  farmers 
mixed  with  other  people's  milk,  some  of  which  might 
be  dirty? — Yes. 

20343.  It  seems  that  the  present  system  of  taking 
-the  whole  milk,  passing  it  through  dirty  machinery 
and  sending  it  back  in  bulk,  is  rather  putting  a 
premium  on  men  not  keeping  their  milk  clean? — That 
is  so. 

20344.  Whereas  if  you  got  back  to  the  hand-separator 
in  the  home  each  man  would  be  responsible.  Which 
system  would  you  recommend? — I  would  prefer  the 
farmer  separating  his  own  milk  and  sending  it  to  the 
creamery. 

20345.  I  am  glad  to  get  that  opinion.  I  was  afraid 
the  creamei-y  manager  would  have  an  objection  to  it. 
I  consider  myself  it  would  be  an  improvement? — The 
creamery  manager  and  the  proprietary  come  after  the 
interests  of  the  poor. 

20346.  You  have  definitely  given  your  opinion  that  it 
would  be  an  improvement  on  your  present  system  if 
the  farmer  would  separate  his  rnilk  at  home?— If  every 
farmer  stated  honestly  and  conscientiously,  "  I  will 
give  my  cream  to  the  creamery,"  you  would  have 
a  better  creamery  system. 

20347.  Without  doing  any  harm  to  the  creameries? — 
Tliey  can  do  no/  harm. 

20348.  Mr.  Campbell.— What  do  you  mean  by  con- 
scientiously?—To  keep  a  diseased'  cow  from  "  being 
milked  and  to  keep  the  water-tap  from  running  into 
the  cream  vat.  ° 

20349.  How  would  you  pay  on  this  cream? — By  the 
amount  of  butter  fat. 

20350.  Would  your  machines  test  the  cream 
accurately?— Yes.  We  are  trying  in  this  country,  in 
a  limited  way,  to  follow  the  Danish  system,  which  is 
wrong  from  start  to  finish  as  applied  to  Ireland. 

20351.  It  is  not  doing  so  very  badly?  No. 

20352.  We  must  get  on  step  by  step,  you  know. 
Dr.  MooRHEAD.— Do  you  export  any  raw  milk?— No. 

20353.  You  spoke  of  very  dirty  vessels  in  whijh  the 
milk  comes  to  you? — Yes. 

20354.  Did  you  take  any  steps  in  regard  to  them? — ■ 
We  steamed  the  dirt  out  of  them. 
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20355.  About  how^  much  milk  do  you  get  through? — 
In  the  summer  about  15,000  or  16,000  gallons  a  day. 

20356.  And  in  the  winter  time? — One-tenth  of  that. 

20357.  What  is   the   general  price? — From  3Jd.  to 
or  7d.  for  the  butter  fat  of  a  gallon  of  milk. 

20358.  Do  you  have  a  uniform  quality  in  your  butter? 
— Not  always ;  some  of  the  dairies  are  uniform  and  others 
are  not.  A  lot  would  depend  on  the  class  of  land  and 
the  water  supply. 

20359.  You  have  some  butter  that  is  not  very 
palatable;  what  do  you  attribute  that  to? — To  the 
food,  or  milk  in  beastings,  and  from  cows  after  calving. 

20360.  Probably  dirty  milk? — I  would  not  say  so. 

20361.  If  you  get  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  dirty  milk 
in  dirty  vessels,  would  not  that  have  some  effect? — 
The  milk  goes  through  a  strainer. 

20362.  It  does  not  strain  the  dirt  out  of  it? — The 
heating  does. 

20363.  If  you  had  manure  in  the  milk  would  you 
not  get  it  in  the  butter  afterwards? — Yes. 

20364.  The  Chaii;man. — Is  it  really  a  difficult  matter 
to  keep  all  the  machinery  and  pipes  in  connection  with 
the  creamery  perfectly  clean? — No.  Some  creameries 
are  models  of  cleanliness,  and  in  others  you  could 
not  get  the  manager  up  to  the  mark. 

20365.  It  is  a  question  of  supervision  rather  than  an 
inherent  difficulty  in  the  manipulation  of  the  milk? — 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  keeping  every  pipe  perfectly 
and  reasonably  clean. 

20366.  Mr.  Wilson. — There  is  a  great  difference 
between  "  pierfectly "  and  "reasonably"  clean.  In 
actual  practice,  if  you  rim  sterilised  water  through  the 
pipes  of  a  creamerj'  system  immediately  after  the  dairy 
cleansing  was  over,  you  would  get  a  considerable 
bacterial  content  in  the  water? — That  is  so. 

20367.  The  Chairman. — It  has  been  represented  to  us 
in  some  cases  that  the  relations  between  the  farmer 
and  the  labourer  are  different  in  recent  years 
from  those  that  subsisted  eighteen  or  twenty  years 
ago;  is  that  so? — Yes.  I  think  the  farm  labourer  has 
become  more  or  less  Americanised;  that  is,  he  does 
not  care  a  straw  about  his  boss,  with  w^hom  he  would 
formerly  be  a  sort  of  personal  friend. 

20368.  So  you  think  that  if  any  estrangement  has 
been  effected,  the  labourer  himself  is  in  some  degree 
responsible? — I  cannot  say  that  exactly.  I  remember 
when  the  labourers  were  getting  6s.  or  7s.  a  week, 
and  you  could  not  expect  any  man  to  be  satisfied  with 
that." 

20369.  That  would  be  with  food?— Yes,  food  of  a 
sort. 

20370.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  getting  labour? — 
Farmers  complain  because  they  have  to  pay  for  it.  I 
find  no  difficulty  in  getting  labour. 

20371.  Is  it  not  accurate  to  say  that  labour  has  to 
be  paid  better  than  formerly? — A  man  comes  to  Tralee 
to  work  ill  our  factory  four  or  five  miles  av/ay.  Some 
men  have  come  six  miles  to  work  for  us  in  the  town 
as  ordinary  labourers. 

20372.  They  would  get  special  wages? — Yes,  but  I 
don't  know  about  the  other  conditions. 

20373.  It  has  been  represented  to  the  Commission 
that  the  independence  which  the  labourer  has  secured, 
by  reason  of  his  being  the  master  of  his  own  house, 
has  alienated  the  sympathy  which  the  farmer  formerly 
entertained  towards  him? — -I  think  the  farmer  is  more 
or  less  afraid  of  the  labourer.  Where  the  labourer  has 
a  plot,  there  is  also  a  bit  of  friction  between  himself 
and  the  farmer.  I  think  the  farmer  is  afraid  the 
labourer  will  have  the  farm  eventually. 

20374.  Is  there  any  increase  in  winter  dairying? — 
No.  The  production  of  milk  seems  steady  in  my 
experience. 

20375.  For  what  reason? — I  think  the  farmer  prefers 
to  take  his  turn  with  the  Australian  and  Canadian  as 
a  season  man.  He  does  the  farming  on  the  old  system 
— what  was  good  enough  for  my  grandfather  is  good 
enough  for  me.  We  have  to  fight  for  our  butter 
markets  in  the  spring. 

20376.  Is  not  that    very   injurious    to    the  butter 
trade? — Yes,  and  to  the  country. 

20377.  If  the  creamery  is  obliged  to  undersell  to 
carry  on  a  method  of  business,  that  is  not  sound 
commercially,  it  must  necessarily  re-act  on  the  farmer? 
—Yes. 

20378.  And  if  winter  dairying  were  carried  on 
constantly,  and  if  you  could  supply  milk  for  twelve 
months  instead  of  eight  or  nine,  you  would  establish 
vcur  trade  on  a  better  foundation? — Yes. 
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20379.  Mr.  Campbell. — And  pay  more  for  the  milk? 
— Yes,  and  get  better  prices  than  the  Danish  butter 
commands. 

20380.  The  Chairman.— And  there  is  the  fact  that 
the  winter-calving  cow  is  a  better  dairy  servant  than 
the  cow  calving  in  April  or  May? — Yes,  and  the  calf 
is  healthy. 

20381.  There  are  so  many  things  consequent  on 
winter  dairying  that  one  cannot  understand  the 
prejudice  against  carrying  it  out? — Yes. 

20382.  Is  it  the  trouble  the  farmers  object  to?— Yes. 

20383.  If  the  farmers  will  allow  these  things  to  stand 
in  opposition  to  their  interest  they  will  have  only  them- 
selves to  blame? — Some  years  winter  dairying  might 
not  pay  the  farmer. 

20384.  That  is  quite  true,  but  every  trade  is  subject 
to  vicissitvides  ? — The  farmer  thinks  every  year  must 
be  good.  ♦ 

20385.  The  wonder  is  why  some  intelligent  farmer 
won't  give  a  demonstration  and  show  people  that  they 


are  absolutely  wrong  in  not  taking  up  winter  dairying? 
— It  must  be  done  by  groups  of  farmers. 

20386.  Have  you  got  agricultural  classes  of  any  kind 
in  the  county  under  the  County  Committee  of  Agri- 
culture?— I  cannot  tell  you. 

20387.  The  Chairman. — We  have  heard  they  have  been 
most  useful — that  boys  who  attended  winter  classes 
have  been  much  more  easily  convinced  that  certain 
things  are  worth  a  trial,  and  they  are  more  inclined  to 
carry  out  experiments? — It  is  a  fact  that  there  are 
some  farmers  in  this  country  who  are  apt  to  take  as 
gospel  everything  that  is  stated  by  the  I.A.O.S.,  and 
I  think  shop-keeping  is  giving  the  farmer  more  trouble 
than  winter  dairying.  It  is  the  way  the  Irish  farmer 
is  being  taught.  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  was  there  before 
the  present  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  that  is  the  result 
of  one  of  his  teachings.  The  Irish  farmer  takes  a  lot 
from  the  I.A.O.S.  which  is  not  true.  They  fancy  shop- 
keeping  rather  than  farming. 

The  Chairman. — Thank  you,  Mr.  Slattery,  we  are 
much  interested  in  your  views. 


Mr.  T.  J.  O'Connor  examined. 


20388.  The  Chairman. — You  are  engaged  as  a 
creamery  manager  in  this  county,  Mr.  O'Connor? — -Yes. 

20389.  And  you  have  charge  of  two  creameries? — 
Yes;  one  at  Feale's  Bridge  and  another  at  Headley's 
Bridge. 

20390.  Have  you  any  reason  to  complain  of  the  way 
in  which  milk  is  sent  into  your  creamery? — Yes;  in 
some  cases. 

20391.  Want  of  cleanliness?— Yes.  We  -  have  the 
services  of  an  Inspector  from  the  Department,  and  we 
draw  attention  to  the  offending  suppliers. 

20392.  Do  you  find  your  own  remonstrances  are  not 
effective? — They  are  not  so  eSective  as  those  of  the 
Inspector. 

20393.  Have  you  any  objection  to  the  inspection  of 
creameries? — No. 

20394.  You  think  it  would  be  useful?— Yes. 

20395.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with 
creamery  management? — Fourteen  years. 

20396.  Are  the  conditions  better  or  worse  than  they 
were  when  you  began? — They  are  vastly  improved. 

■  20397.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order? — Fairly  familiar. 

20398.  What  Rural  District  is  your  creamery  in? — 
It  is  on  the  borders  of  three  districts.  I  draw  my 
supply  from  West  Limerick,  North  Kerry,  and  Tralee. 

20399.  We  know  something  about  the  way  in  which 
the  Order  is  carried  out  in  the  Tralee  Union.  Is  it 
complied  with  in  the  Listowel  Union?— I  don't  hear 
very  much  about  it. 

20400.  They  have  an  officer  appointed? — I  have  heard 
they  had.  I  know  they  have  one  in  Newcastle  West 
district. 

20401.  I  am  just  anxious  to  know  whether  in  Kerry 
any  vigorous  action  has  been  taken  for  the  purpose  of 
enforcing  the  Order,  and  apparently  that  has  not  been 
done? — In  the  Tralee  Union  I  saw  a  notice  to  milk 
suppliers  to  have  their  places  registered  about  a  year 
and  a  half  ago. 

20402.  Do  you  know  if  cow-keepers  are  registered  at 
all  in  the  Listowel  Union? — I  am  not  certain. 

20403.  Do  vou  sell  milk  at  your  creameries? — No. 

20404.  Y  ou  never  had  any  occasion? — No. 

20405.  Did  you  refuse  anyone  who  asked  you? — No. 

20406.  Wliy — have  you  not  been  asked? — i  have  not 
any  objection  to  sell  milk. 

20407.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  you  from  sellinr; 
it?— No. 

20408.  Are  yoirr  creameries  co-operative? — Yes. 

_  20409.  And  there  is  no  order  by  your  Committee  for- 
bidding you  from  selling  milk? — No;  they  leave  the 
matter  in  my  own  hands. 

20410.  From  what  radius  do  you  draw  your  supply? 
— About  six  miles. 

20411.  Is  .  there  a  difficulty  among  the  working- 
classes  to  procure  milk  m  that  area?— No  difficulty 
whatever.  I  have  not  yet  heard  a  complaint  from  a 
poor  person  with  regard  to  the  milk  supply. 

20412.  Have  you  put  yourself  in  the  way  of  hearing 
complaints  of  that  kind?— Yes,  because  since  this  Com- 
mission was  started  I  made  inquiries. 

20413.  How  do  the  working-classes  procure  their 
supply?— Most  of  them  have  a  cow  or  two,  and  some 
have  goats. 


20414.  Do  you  mean  that  the  ordinary  labourer  has  a- 
cow  or  two? — Yes,  even  the  labourers  in  the  Union 
cottages  have  cows. 

20415.  What  do  they  do  with  the  surplus  milk? — 
Send  it  to  the  creamery. 

20416.  And  they  don't  supply  their  neighbours  with 
milk  when  they  have  a  surplus? — No. 

20417.  Where  will  the  man  working  on  the  road  get 
his  milk  supply? — He  keeps  a  cow. 

20418.  That  cow  in  certain  periods  of  the  year  would 
not  be  in  profit.  What  happens  then ;  he  does  with- 
out it? — I  suppose  so. 

20419.  Do  you  think  that  the  children  get  enough 
milk? — I  am  afraid  they  don't. 

20420.  Is  it  want  of  appreciation  on  the  part  of 
their  parents? — Yes. 

20421.  They  don't  realise  the  value  of  milk  as  a 
food? — They  don't.  They  seem  to  attach  no  import- 
ance to  it. 

20422.  If  it  were  made  imperative  on  your 
creameries  to  sell  milk  retail,  would  you  consider  it  a 
hardship? — None  whatever. 

20423.  And  you  would  not  object?— No. 

20424.  And  you  don't  think  other  creamery  mana- 
gers would  object? — I  have  the  views  of  over  a' hundred 
managers,  and  they  are  all  prepared  to  sell. 

20425.  Would  it  entail  any  additional  labour  on  the 
creamery  to  sell  retail? — No. 

20426.  Do  you  draw  your  supply  from  six  miles 
around? — Yes. 

20427.  Some  people  in  need  of  milk  would  have  to 
go  a  distance  of  six  miles? — I  should  say  three  mile.?, 
would  be  the  very  limit. 

20428.  Supposing  for  a  moment  a  labourer  was  in 
need  of  a  milk  supply  three  miles  from  a  creamery,, 
would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  sending  milk  back  to 
him  in  a  supplier's  cart? — It  would  be  no  difficulty  to 
the  creamery,  but  I  don't  know  whether  it  would  he  a 
satisfactory  arrangement. 

20429.  I  don't  suggest  that  the  supplier's  cart  should 
go  off  the  main  road,  but  if  a  cart  was  passing  from 
the  farmer's  house  to  the  creamery,  and  the  labourer 
would  meet  it  on  the  road  and  say,  "  I  want  a  quart 
of  milk;  will  you  bring  it  back?  "'would  that  interfere 
with  the  creamery  very  much?— No. 

20430.  What  is  the  objection  from  the  farmer's  point 
of  view?— The  objection  is  not  from  the  farmer,  but 
from  tlie  parties  bringing  the  farmer's  milk  to  the 
creameries,  who  might  not  care  to  bring  back  to  half-a- 
dozen  labourers  a  pint  of  milk  each. 

20431.  Mr.  Campbell. — They  would  be  willing  to 
drop  a  gallon  at  a  village? — Yes;  you  would  get  a  man 
to  take  a  20-gallon  tankard  of  milk  quicker  than  half-a- 
dozen  pints  of  milk. 

20432.  There  would  be  delay  in  handing  out  the 
small  quantities? — Yes. 

20433.  The  Chairman.— Tlie  labourers'  demand  for 
milk  might  not  be  constant.  That  always  gives 
trouble? — Yes. 

20434.  Lady  Everard.— I  take  it  you  think  it  would 
be  an  advantage  to  your  creamery  if  all  the  milk  was 
inspected? — Yes. 

20435.  And  that  all  the  by-products  of  milk  were 
brought  under  the  Order? — Yes. 
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20436.  As  far  as  I  can  understand,  the  Order  does 
not  seem  to  be  in  active  operation  in  your  district? — 
Ho;  not  very  active. 

20437.  You  cannot  depend  on  all  the  milk  sent  to 
your  creamery  being  inspected?— No.  The  creamery 
managers  are  opposed  to  the  Order. 

20488.  Why?— In  this  way:  that  the  farmers,  in- 
.■stead  of  incurring  the  expense  of  making  the  improve- 
ments required  under  the  Order,  would  make  butter  at 
liome  and  not  send  the  milk  to  the  creamery.  That 
was  my  difficulty  in  Newcastle  West  "Union.  I  went 
near  losing  a  quantity  of  milk  owing  to  that  reason, 
but  I  got  the  local  inspector  to  meet  the  suppliers  at 
the  creameries  one  day  and  to  point  out  to  them  that  it 
was  not  absolutely  necessary  to  tumble  down  their 
bvres. 

'  20439.  Mr.  Wilson. — Your  main  objection  is  that 
the  Order  does  not  apply  to  everybody? — Yes. 

20440.  If  it  applied  to  all  connected  with  the  dairy 
trade,  there  would  be  no  objection? — No;  quite  the 
<!ontrary,  we  would  welcome  it. 

20441.  Lady  Eveeard. — It  would  be  a  great  advan- 
tage to  you  to  have  the  milk  pure  and  clean? — Yes. 

20442.  How  much  dirty  milk  have  you  to  deal  with? 
—About  twenty  per  cent.  That  makes  it  very  difficult 
for  us  to  turn  out  a  first-class  article. 

20443.  Mr.  Wilson. — You  were  in  the  room  when  I 
was  asking  the  last  witness  if  it  was  possible  to  have 
the  hand-separator  on  the  farm,  and  to  send  the  cream 
to  the  creamery  instead  of  the  milk.  Have  you  any 
'Objection  to  that? — No.  As  the  last  witness  said,  it 
•fl"ould  be  immaterial  to  the  creameries.    It  would  save 


a  tremendous  amount  of  labour  and  expense  to  the 
creamery,  but  the  difficulty  is  to  get  the  farmer  to  hava 
it  properly  done.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  cool  the 
cream  at  home,  as  well  as  at  the  creamery.  If  you 
get  the  cream  in  from  the  farmer's  house  it  is  separated 
at  rather  a  high  temperatiu'e — 80  to  100  degrees.  The 
danger  is  that  the  cream  is  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  and  when  it  i-eaches  the  creamery  it  is  at  a  very 
high  temperature.  That  is  one  of  the  objections  I  see 
to  that  arrangement. 

20444.  Is  not  there  the  same  objection  to  sending  the 
whole  milk  under  similar  conditions? — The  tempera- 
ture of  the  milk  won't  be  so  high. 

20-145.  Why? — The  milk  is  allowed  to  rest  for  a  time. 
If  the  arrangement  could  be  carried  out,  I  would  sug- 
gest that  the  farmers  would  get  little  coolers  in  con- 
junction with  the  hand-separator. 

20446.  Under  the  present  system  there  is  no 
inducement  to  the  farmer  to  keep  his  milk  clean? — 
At  the  present  time,  creameries  have  the  assistance  of 
the  Department,  which,  I  must  admit,  is  exceptionally 
good,  and  we  appreciate  it.  If  that  inspection  was 
carried  to  the  farmer's  house,  and  the  farmer  was  com- 
pelled to  keep  the  cattle  and  milk  under  more  cleanly 
conditions,  and  if  the  creamery  pasteurised  the  separated 
milk,  it  would  be  a  great  improvement. 

20447.  You  believe  in  pasteurising  the  separated 
milk?— Yes. 

20448.  Dr.  Moorhead. — What  pasteurising  plant  have 
you? — None  at  all. 

20449.  How  much  milk  do  you  deal  with  at  your 
creamery? — Three  thousand  gallons  daily  in  the  sum- 
mer time. 


Mrs.  Robert  Fitzgerald  examined. 


20450.  The  Chairman.— I  understand,  Mrs.  Fitz- 
gerald, you  are  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Women's 
National  Health  Association  in  Tralee? — Yes;  I  am 
president  of  the  branch. 

20451.  You  have  a  Jubilee  nurse  in  this  district?— 
Yes. 

20452.  You  are  resident  in  Tralee? — Yes. 

20453.  Has  the  nurse  reported  from  time  to  time 
what  supply  of  milk  is  available? — Yes;  she  says  she 
can  always  get  it;  she  says  she  has  no  difficulty  in 
getting  it. 

20454.  Has  she  complained  of  the  quality  of  the 
milk? — No,  but  if  a  woman  lives  at  one  end  of  the  town 
she  would  like  to  have  the  milk  brought  near  her. 

20455.  Have  you  any  experience  of  the  rural  districts 
surrounding  the  town? — No,  except  that  I  have  always 
hoard  that  milk  was  scarce. 

20456.  Has  your  nurse  reported  that  she  has  found 
milk  scarce  in  the  country  districts? — She  does  not  go 
outside  the  town. 

20457.  But  there  is  a  supply  available  of  a  somewhat 
inferior  quality  outside  the  urban  district? — I  am  not 
aware. 

20458.  Do  the  mothers  of  children  appreciate  the 
value  of  milk  as  a  food? — The  nurse  seems  to  think 
they  do. 

20459.  Her  influence  has  been  educational? — Yes. 


20460.  How  long  have  you  had  her? — About  three 
years. 

20461.  In  all  probability  she  has  altered  the  views 
of  these  people? — Yes. 

20462.  Have  you  got  any  milk  depot  in  Tralee? — No. 

20463.  Has  the  nurse  ever  informed  you  that  she 
found  a  difficulty  in  procuring  the  milk  for  invalids 
under  her  care? — No. 

20464.  Is  there  any  other  view  that  you  would  like 
to  put  before  the  Commission? — When  you  talked 
about  cows  calving  in  November,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  there  is  no  grass. 

2046.5.  Happily,  a  new  method  of  cultivation  has 
been  discovered  that  will  provide  green  fodder  during 
the  winter? — We  have  not  it  here. 

20466.  I  have  seen  it  in  parts  of  this  county  where 
the  land  is  not  very  arable. 

Mr.  Wilson. — Would  there  be  any  chance  of  getting 
the  poorer  people  to  form  milk  clubs? — How  are  they 
formed  ? 

20467-8.  It  has  only  been  suggested.  I  don't  think 
any  one  is  in  full  operation.  The  idea  is  to  get  the 
labourers  to  form,  as  it  were,  a  society  and  bulk  their 
orders,  so  that  instead  of  buying  individually  in  small 
quantities  they  would  buy  three  or  four  gallons  daily 
and  divide  it  amongst  the  members? — I  don't  think  it 
would  work. 


Mr.  C.  J.  McCarthy  examined. 


20469.  The  Chairman.— You  are  an  Inspector,  I  un- 
derstand, Mr.  McCarthy,  under  the  Department  of 
.\gricidture? — Yes. 

20470.  And  you  are  familiar  with  the  live  stock 
fcheme  carried  out  in  tliis  county? — Yes;  and  in  Lime- 
rick and  Cork  also. 

20471.  With  regard  to  the  bulls,  is  there  a  demand 
for  premium  bulls  in  this  county? — There  is  a  greater 
demand  than  can  be  supplied. 

20472.  What  class  of  bull  do  the  people  prefer?— The 
Aberdeen  Angus,  the  Shorthorn,  and  the  Kerry  in  the 
Kerry  breeding  districts. 

20473.  Is  there  a  disposition  to  exclude  from  the 
Kerry  breeding  districts  the  bulls  of  any  other  breed? — 
Y'es;  by  the  County  Committee. 

20474.  Is  it  observed? — Yes,  and  strictly  carried  out. 

20475.  Do  you  think  the  Aberdeen  Angus  is  a  good 
■cross  on  the  Kerry  breed? — No;  it  is  not  allowed  into 
the  Kerry  breeding  districts  at  all. 

20476.  As  a  milk-producing  animal  is  the  offspring 
•of  that  type  successful? — Generally  they  are  light 
milkers.    I  can  give  you  an  individual  instance  of  a 


pure-bred  Aberdeen  Angus,  kept  by  a  gentleman  I 
know,  as  being  a  very  good  dairy  cow. 

20477.  One  does  meet  individual  cases,  but  you 
would  not  yourself  regard  the  use  of  the  Aberdeen 
Angus  bull  as  likely  to  produce  a  good  milk-yielding 
breed  of  cattle? — No. 

20478.  Why  are  they  used  here — is  it  because  of  the 
enhanced  value  of  the  progeny? — Certainly.  I  know 
instances  where  buyers  come  before  the  fairs  are  held 
and  buy  around  the  country  in  order  to  pick  up  these 
animals.  I  know  of  one  instance,  ten  miles  from 
where  we  stand,  where  a  man  had  twelve  cross-bred 
bullocks.  Eleven  were  got  by  an  Aberdeen  Angus 
premium  bull  and  the  twelfth  by  a  non -premium  bull, 
and  the  buyer  discarded  the  latter  through  not  knowing 
how  it  was  bred. 

20479.  They  do  pay  a  very  much  enhanced  price  for 
them? — Yes. 

20480.  At  what  age  are  they  bought? — From  six 
months  upwards.  As  soon  as  they  are  placed  on  the 
market  they  command  about  £1  or  30s.  more  per  head 
on  an  average  than  Shorthorn  crosses. 
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20481.  Are  they  able  to  resist  diseases  tliat  cause 
tremendous  mortality  amongst  calves?— Yes.  That  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  they  are  favourites  m  Kerry  at 
present.  .  .  ■ 

20482  Is  there  much  tuberculosis  amongst  cattle  m 
the  county?— Where  Kerries  are  kept  it  is  practically 

unknown.  o    t  j 

20483.  But  not  in  the  cross-bred  Shorthorn^— i  don  t 
think  it  exists  to  any  very  serious  extent. 

20484.  Not  to  such  an  extent  as  would  cause  serious 
financial  loss  to  the  owners?— No.  _ 

20485.  Is  there  much  trouble  from  abortion  amongst 
cows Yes;  but  it  was  more  prevalent  than  it  is  at 
present  The  methods  of  disinfection  which  are  now 
generally  carried  out  have  considerably  improved  the 
condition  of  affairs. 

20486.  Have  you  much  knowledge  of  the  condition 
in  which  the  cow-byres  are  kept? — Yes. 

20487.  Is  there  room  for  improvement? — Yes.  As 
regards  the  flooring  it  is  very  poor.  It  is  generally 
made  of  material  that  absorbs  liquid. 

20488.  Is   the   manure    heap    kept    m    such  close 
proximity  to  the  door  of  the  byre  that  you 
culty  in  getting  in?— Yes,  in  rare  instan 
all  cases  it  is  rather  too  near. 

20489.  It  would  not  be  a  serious  infliction  to  compel 
the  farmer  to  remove  the  manure  heap  away  from  the 
door  two  or  three  times  a  year? — No.  _ 

20490.  Do  they  breed  many  of  their  cows  m  this 
county?— Yes.  . 

20491.  Do  they  show  much  intelligence  m  the  selec- 
tion of  the  heifers  they  keep  for  that  purpose?— Yes, 
especially  in  Ardfert  and  Castlegregory.  You  have 
some  of  the  blood  introduced  by  the  late  Mr.  Crosbie 
years  ago,  that  has  filtered  through,  and  you  can  see 
its  traces  to-day.  You  have  a  type  of  cow^in  Ardfert 
something  similar -to  what  you  have  in  Co.  Kilkenny.  _ 

20492.  Is  the  land  poor  in  that  region?— No,  it  is 
about  the  best  in  Kerry,  generally  speaking. 

20493.  Is  there  any  effort  made  to  induce  farmers  to 
take  up  winter  dairying? — No  special  effort. 

20494.  There  seems  to  be  a  great  lack  of  disposition 
to  take  it  up?— I  believe  the  scarcity  of  labour  in  some 
districts  has  something  to  say  to  it. 

20495.  How  far  is  that  a  genuine  source  of  com- 
plaint— is  it  because  labour  costs  a  little  more  that 
they  say  it  is  scarce,  or  is  it  because  it  is  not  procur- 
able?— it  is  not  procurable  sometimes  when  you  want 
it. 

20496.  Is  that  owing  to  want  of  continuous  occupa- 
tion?— That  is  hardly  the  reason. 

20497.  Manifestly,'  a  labourer  cannot  afford  to  sup- 
port himself  in  a  district  where  he  only  gets  four 
months'  work?— That  is  so,  but  you  have  a  large 
number  of  men  and  girls,  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
small  farmers,  coming  into  this  district  from  the 
poorer  localities,  such  as  Glencar  and  Killorglin.  There 
is  a  hiring  market  in  Tralee  on  Sunday.  The  labourers 
are  hired  at  the  chapel  gate. 

20498.  "Would  these  be  men  who  would  be  boarded 
ill  the  homes  of  the  farmer? — Yes. 

20499.  Especially  small  farmers  from  Glencar  and 
Killorglin,  to  be  fed  in  the  houses  of  the  farmer? — Yes. 

20500.  Would  they  have  these  men  long  in  their  em- 
ployment?— Nine  months,  sometimes  .six  months,  and 
sometimes  in  the  harvest  they  hire  for  the  week  only. 

20501.  What  distance  would  the  labourers  come  to 
this  hiring  market? — Some  of  them  walk  seventeen  or 
twenty  miles  over  the  mountain  ranges.  I  have  seen 
some  of  them  come  bare-footed. 

20502.  They  are  not  lazy?— No. 

20503.  Lady  Eveeaed. — Are  they  never  hired  for  the 
whole  year? — Occasionally. 

20504.  The  Chairman. — From  what  districts  do  the 
dairy  servants  that  go  to  Limerick  come? — From  the 
same  districts  principally. 

20505.  Are  they  the  sons  of  labourers  or  of  small 
farmers? — Sons  of  small  farmers.  They  are  nearly  all 
small  farmers,  but  the  conditions  of  living  are  so  hard 
and  money  is  so  scarce  that  they  have  to  hire  them- 
selves for  part  of  the  year. 

20506.  The  younger  members  of  the  family  will 
carry  on  the  work  on  the  farms  when  the  other 
members  are  away? — Yes,  and  sometimes  they  put  it 
into  the  bargain  that  they  must  visit  Killorglin  for 
Puck  fair. 

20507.  What  is  the  attraction ?— The  greatest 
attraction  is  the  social  side. 


20508.  Is  it  a  matrimonial  market  as  well  as  » 
cattle  fair?— I  believe  it  is.    I  cannot  say  for  certain. 

20509.  Lady  Evehard. — Surely  if  a  farmer  was 
willing  to  employ  a  labourer  all  the  year  round  he 
could  get  labour  easily.  Is  not  this  professed  scarcity 
of  labour  imaginary;  are  not  the  labourers  to  be  got? 

 Labour  is  not  as 'plentiful  as  it  used  to  be.  but  there 

are  these  people  coming  to  Tralee  every  Sunday  to  be  ■• 
hired. 

20510.  If  they  got  employment  for  the  year  it  would 
be  better? — There  is  more  demand  for  labour  locally 
than  can  be  supplied  by  the  Tralee  labour  market. 

20511.  Mr.  Campbell. — It  is  rather  a  class  of  people 
who  would  not  care  to  be  hired  all  the  year? — Yes. 

20512.  And  the  Limerick  system  would  suit  them? — 
Yes. 

20513.  Lady  Eveeaed. — Is  there  much  catch-cropping 
carried  on? — Yes.  The  Department  have  special 
schemes  operating  in  the  congested  districts  for  the  last 
two  or  three  years  worked  by  overseers.  We  have  over- 
seers in  different  centres — Dingle,  Killorglin,  Kenmare, 
Cahereiveen,  Castletown-Bere,  Scliull,  Brosna,  and 
Glengariff,  with  a  head  overseer  in  charge  of  all.  In 
the  autumn  of  1911  there  were  151  catch-crop  plots 
laid  down  as  follows  : — In  Dingle  17,  Killorglin  6, 
Cahereiveen  29,  Kenmare  25,  Castletown-Bere  19, 
Schull  20,  Brosna  17,  and  Glengariff  18.  The  plots 
consist  of  rye,  rye  grass,  rape,  and  vetches  and  rye. 
Along  the  seaboard  rape  and  vetches  won't  do  as  a 
catch-crop  during  the  winter  time,  as  the  spray  from 
the  ocean  kills  them,  and  along  the  sea-board  we  plant 
rye  instead.  We  induce  them  to  spread  liquid  manure 
on  these  catch-crops,  and  when  that  cannot  be  obtained 
we  applj'  a  little  nitrate  of  soda  to  stimulate  the  crops. 
In  the  south-west  the  climate  is  most  suitable.  As  a 
result  of  our  demonstration  plots,  we  find  that  in  all 
the  small  towns  thej  are  now  stocking  seeds  for  catch- 
crops. 

20514.  Is  that  system  of  demonstration  plots  being 
followed  outside  the  congested  area? — Yes,  it  is  an 
important  part  of  the  Department's  work.  All  Kerry 
is  congested,  and  four  western  rural  districts  of  Cork 
are  also  taken  in. 

20515.  Mr.  Campbell. — Are  there  winter  classes 
going  on? — There  are  winter  classes  carried  on  under 
the  County  Instructor  of  Agriculture.  They  were  held 
in  1910-11  at  Ballylongford  and  Castleisland,  and  they 
were  very  successful.  Even  married  men  attended  them 
in  Castleisland,  and  for  the  past  winter  there  were 
classes  in  Abbeydorney  and  Killarney. 

20516.  Mr.  Wilson. — Are  you  aware  whether  these 
classes  have  been  followed  up  by  farmers  making 
experiments?— Yes.  The  County  Instructor,  who  is 
in  touch  with  these  men  all  the  winter,  selects 
the  very  best  of  them,  and  lays  down  experiments  with 
them  on  their  own  land.  That  system  is  followed  with 
very  good  results.  It  is  a  practical  continuation  of 
what  they  were  learning  theoretically  at  the  winter 
classes. 

20517.  The  Chairman. — And  each  becomes  an 
instructor  in  his  own  neighbourhood? — Yes,  and 
although  the  progress  is  slow,  good  work  is  being  done. 
I  can  see  a  great  change  for  the  better  in  Kerry  in  six 
years.  I  will  now  give  you  an  idea  of  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  premium  bulls  in  Kerry.  In  1909 
there  were  46  premium  bulls;  in  1910,  50;  and  in  1911,- 
66.    For  this  year  I  calculate  we  will  have  74  or  75. 

20518.  Are  you  still  bringing  in  many  Aberdeen 
Angus? — Just  a  fair  number. 

20519.  There  is  a  demand  for  them  still? — Yes.. 
With  regard  to  the  live  stock  schemes  in  Kerry,  owing 
to  the  natural  poverty  of  the  County,  the  Department 
last  year  paid  over  £'500  for  premiums,  independent  of 
any  subsidy  from  the  County  Council,  and  this  year  the 
grant  will  be  about  £600. 

20520.  Mr.  Campbell. — You  appear  to  have  a  bigger- 
demand  here  for  premium  bulls  than  you  can  supply? — 
Yes. 

20521.  You  work  the  east  as  well  as  the  west  of  the 
county? — Yes. 

20522.  You  go  into  Limerick? — Yes. 

20523.  How  is  it  that  the  demand  stops  at  Limerick? 
— I  have  not  come  to  that  conclusion. 

20524.  Does  it  stop  just  at  the  borders  of  Kerry? — 
It  does  not;  the  demand  for  bulls  extends  into  the 
County-  Limerick,  MountcoUins  district,  for  instance,, 
which  is  very  poor  in  comparison  to  other  parts  of  the 
County  Limerick.  The  people  are  more  industrious 
there  than  the  farmers  in  more  prosperous  districts.- 
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There  is  not  a  great  demand  for  premium  bulls  in 
Limerick,  but  since  the  introduction  of  the  dairying 
bulls  there  is  an  increased  demand  for  them,  and  I 
inspect  and  buy  all  these  perso)]ally  and  place  them 
personally. 

20525.  The  Chairman. — Is  it  under  the  County 
Committee  in  Limerick? — Yes,  under  the  County 
Committee's  scheme. 

20526.  Lady  Everard. — How  many  premium  bulls 
are  there  in  Limerick? — Only  nine  were  inspected  and 
passed  at  the  last  annual  inspection  in  December,  1911. 
This  year  we  have  six  dairy  bulls,  and  will  probably 
have  fourteen  or  fifteen  of  a  total,  including  shorthorns 
and  dairy  bulls. 

20527.  Mr.  Campbell. — What  are  the  dairy  bulls 
like? — Some  of  them  are  almost  typical  shorthorns.  In 
our  inspections  we  endeavour  to  get  a  dairy  bull  as 
close  to  the  shorthorn  type  as  possible.  With  regard 
to  the  Kerry  breed,  the  Irish  herd  book  is  closed  to 
the  non-pedigree  Kerry;  the  English  herd  book  is  open. 
As  a  result,  there  was  a  great  drain  of  the  best  heifers 
and  cows,  and  Mr.  Gordon  thought  it  would  be  well 
to  check  that  drain. 

20528.  The  Chairman. — There  was  migration  amongst 
the  Kerry  cattle  as  amongst  the  Kerry  people? — 
Exactly.  Four  years  ago  we  started  this  scheme. 
We  fix  on  certain  centres  throughout  the  Kerry 
breeding  districts,  and  hold  inspections  there. 

20529.  What  happened  to  the  approved  animals? — 
The  approved  animals  are  retained  and  their  milk 
records  are  kept.  These  provisionally  selected  cows 
are  served  by  premium  Kerry  bulls.  The  pi'ogeny  may 
also  be  put  on  the  Department's  register. 

20530.  The  scheme  is  not  long  enough  in  existence 
to  determine  what  the  result  will  be? — It  is  just 
bearing  fruit;  we  have  fifty-two  on  the  Department's 
register  already.  A  record  is  kept  of  the  quantity  of 
milk  and  of  the  percentage  of  butter  fat,  which  varies 
from  3.50  to  6.55,  and  some  of  the  cows  have  given 
as  much  as  700  gallons  in  thirty-five  weeks. 

20531.  Mr.  Wilson. — Are  these  cows  not  snapped  up 
by  buyers,  they  are  so  valuable? — They  are  generally 
kept.  The  owner  realises  how  valuable  they  are.  One 
cow  gave  750  gallons  in  49  weeks,  and  another  cow 
gave  700  gallons  in  44  weeks. 

20532.  Mr.  Wilson. — How  many  farmers  are  now 
keeping  these  records? — I  think  about  fifty  or  sixty. 

205.33.  The  Chairman. — And  the  butter  fat  is  6  per 
cent.? — There  is  one  cow  that  gives  7  per  cent,  of 
butter  fat  in  one  test. 

20534.  The  average  would  be  about  4.60  per  cent.? — 
Yes. 

20535.  So  that  the  Kerry  cow  is  not  an  animal  to 
be  despised?— No. 

20536.  I  am  glad  that  something  is  being  done  to 
develop  the  breed? — We  have  a  special  scheme  for 
placing  the  Kerry  bulls.  We  buy  the  bulls,  and  they 
generally  cost  from  £18  to  £20,  and  we  place  that  at 
±'6,  payable  in  three  years. 

20537.  Mr.  Wilson. — The  particulars  of  this  scheme 
are  very  interesting.  Will  you  put  them  in  evidence? 
■ — Yes.  Here  is  a  list  of  Kerry  cows  registered  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  with  the  milk  yield  and 
percentage  of  butter  fat  of  each  cow. 


Name  of  cow. 

Beg.  No. 

Milk  yield. 

Percentage  of 
butter  fat. 

Black 

Weeks, 

1 

4,492 

lbs.  in  41 

5. 

00 

Cawbanch 

2 

4,812 

in 

49 

65 

Kerry 

3 

4,455 

33 

3 

fin 

Colleen  Dhas  IV.   . . 

4 

5,951 

iu 

42 

4-50  to  4-25 

Mantoraitig  VII. 

5 

5,280 

in 

30 

4-30  t<5  4-40 

Mantugullane  III.  . . 

6 

4,936 

in 

49 

610  to  3-65 

Lisaree  III. 

7 

5,283 

in 

37 

4-20  to  4-26 

Aileen  II. 

8 

7,103 

in 

44 

6-00  to  4-60 

Blackie 

9 

5,320 

in 

35 

4-35  to  3-80 

Kerry 

10 

5,761 

in 

42 

4-20  to  3-35 

Black 

11 

4,501 

in 

49 

4- 

30 

March 

12 

5,587 

in 

75 

4- 

45 

Peggy 

13 

6,009 

in 

48 

6- 

85 

Ilean 

14 

7,266 

in 

30 

3 

85 

Granuaile 

15 

5,572 

in 

40 

5- 

70 

Dororeen 

16 

7,525 

in 

49 

3- 

70 

Fianna 

17 

4,760 

in 

38 

5- 

45 

Friskey 

18 

5,131 

in 

34 

5- 

70 

Curley 

19 

4,826 

in 

38 

4 

45 

Kilmoma 

36 

5,190 

in 

37 

4- 

10 

Waterville  III. 

37 

4,641 

in 

32 

4- 

40 

Waterville  I. 

38 

6,067 

in 

39 

3- 

90 

Ellengrane  XVI. 

39 

4,541 

in 

35 

3 

65 

Zulu 

40 

4,933 

in 

38 

4- 

45 

Nigger 

41 

5,414 

in 

40 

40 

Daly 

42 

4,984 

in 

39 

3-90, 

3-95 

Kilmoma  VII. 

43 

5,551 

in 

46 

5-10,  4- 

70,  5-30 

Kilmorna  II. 

44 

4,669 

in 

37 

4  ■  95, 

3-70 

Morna  VI. 

45 

4,506 

in 

46 

4-60, 

4-80 

Morna  V. 

46 

4,669 

in 

44 

3-70, 

3-90 

Lady 

47 

5,481 

in 

43 

4-10, 

3-85 

Madge 

48 

7,007 

in 

87 

4- 10, 

3-75 

Black 

49 

4,592 

in 

39 

4-30, 

4-50 

Gort  Sloe 

50 

4,683 

in 

35 

4-00, 

3-70 

Gort  Lovely 

51 

6,594 

in 

61 

4-75, 

7-00,615 

Gort  Countess  III. 

52 

5,376 

in 

35 

4-70, 

5  00 

20538.  Mr.  Campbell.— What  kind  of  cattle  have 
they  in  Dingle? — I  have  more  premium  bulls  in  the 
Dingle  district  than  in  any  other  part  of  Kerry  for 
the  same  area. 

20539.  That  is  in  favour  of  the  premium  bull? — There 
is  a  type  of  cow  there,  a  native  cow,  a  tidy  animal, 
generally  red  in  colour.  They  seem  to  be  a  very  old 
breed.  They  are  very  sound,  useful  cows.  One  of 
the  reasons  why  the  Dingle  cow  has  a  good  name  is 
that  the  farmers  winter  feed  their  cattle.  They  grow 
roots  and  feed  them  to  the  young  cattle,  and  when 
they  go  to  the  rich  land  they  are  able  to  thrive  right 
away.  It  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  good  wintering  which 
their  animals  get  that  the  name  of  the  Dingle  cattle 
has  spread  far  and  wide  as  good  thrivers  when  removed 
to  other  districts. 

20540.  Mr.  Wilson. — There  is  nothing  to  prevent  a 
progressive  farmer  to  do  the  same  same  thing  iu  any 
other  part  of  the  county? — No. 

20541.  The  Chairman. — Is  there  any  other  view, 
Mr.  McCarthy,  you  would  like  to  bring  under  the 
notice  of  the  Commission?  Have  you  been  confronted 
with  complaints  in  any  part  of  the  county  of  the 
difficulties  of  labourers  procuring  milk? — Yes.  I 
have  made  inquiries  through  the  overseers,  and  what 
I  have  found  is  that,  generally  speaking,  there  is  no 
lack  except  where  the  labourer  lives  in  a  Union  cottage, 
and  there  undoubtedly  the  difficulty  has  increased.  In 
some  Kerry  districts  you  have  very  few  of  these 
cottages.  In  Caherciveen  only  one  has  been  erected 
so  far,  and  I  believe  that,  generally  speaking,  the  evil 
does  not  exist  very  acutely  in  Kerry. 

20542.  That  is  the  scarcity  of  the  milk?— Yes. 


The  Connnission  adjourned  at  5.20  p.m. 


THIRTY-SIXTH  DAY.— FRIDAY,  17th  MAY,  1912. 

The  Commission  met  at  No.  .5,  Upper  Castle  Yard,  Dublin,  to  consider  the  desirability  of  making  an  Interim 

Rejwrt,  and  decided  in  the  negative. 
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THIRTY-SEVENTH  DAY.— FRIDAY,  14th  JUNE,  1912. 

The  Commissioners  met  at  the  County  Buildings,  Galway,  at  11  a.m. 

Present:—'?.  J.  O'Neill,  Esq.  (Chairman);  Lady  Everard  ;  Miss    Margaret  McNeill; 
Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse,  m.d.  ;  George  A.  Moorhead,  Esq.,  f.r.c.s.l  ;  Dermod  'OBrien, 
Esq. ;  and  Alec.  Wilson,  Esq. 

S.  W.  Strange,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


Mr.  H.  M.  A.  Murphy  examined. 


20543.  The  Chairman.— I  understand,  Mr.  Mm-phy, 
you  are  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Galway  Urban  Council? 
— Yes,  sir. 

20544.  And  that  body  is  the  public  health  authority 
looking  after  the  well-being  and  health  of  Galway  City? 
— That  is  so. 

20545.  Can  you  tell  us  what  steps  have  been  taken  by 
your  Council  for  putting  into  force  the  provisions  of  the 
Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order? — There  have  been  two 
inspectors  appointed — one  a  dairy  inspector  and  the 
other  a  veterinary  surgeon.  They  make  monthly  re- 
ports after  an  inspection  of  the  premises  within  the 
urban  area. 

20546.  Is  the  milk  supply  for  the  City  of  Galway 
raised  inside  the  urban  area  or  outside? — The  most  of 
it,  I  would  say,  would  be  raised  within  the  area. 

20547.  How  long  is  it  since  your  Council  has  put 
into  force  the  provisions  of  the  Order?; — I  should  say 
about  three  years. 

20548.  And  a  lay  inspector  and  a  veterinary  inspector 
have  been  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Order? — Quite  so. 

20549.  They  report  monthly  ?— Yes. 

20550.  Have  they  ever  reported  that  they  found  ani- 
mals in  the  dairy  herds  that  were  suspected  to  be 
suffering  from  tuberculous  affection? — I  think  only  in 
one  case. 

20551.  What  happened  in  regard  to  that  report?— 
The  animal  was  removed. 

20552.  Sold  out  of  the  herd?— Yes. 

20553.  Have  they  ever  recommended  the  Council  to 
slaughter  an  animal? — Not  since  the  Order  was 
adopted. 

20554.  With  regard  to  the  conditions  in  which  the 
cows  are  kept,  do  the  reports  deal  with  that  question  ? 
—They  do. 

20555.  And  the  inspectors  have  made  complaints  as 
to  the  conditions  in  which  the  cows  are  housed  or  the 
manner  in  which  the  milk  is  handled? — Yes. 

20556.  Have  you  ever  been  obliged  to  resort  to  pro- 
secutions to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Order? — Yes, 
in  the  case  of  want  of  cleanliness,  and  in  regard  to  the 
surroundings  and  sewerage  from  the  cowsheds. 

20557.  How  did  local  Justices  seem  to  regard  these 
prosecutions;  were  they  helpful  to  you  by  the  manner 
in  which  they  dealt  with  them? — Yes,  most  helpful. 

20558.  And  you  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  want 
of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  magisterial  bench? — 
No. 

20559.  The  magistrates  recognise  the  danger  to  the 
public  health  by  reason  of  the  failure  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Order? — Quite  so. 

20560.  Have  the  inspectors  ever  been  obliged  to  ask 
for  an  order  closing  the  premises  of  people  engaged  in 
receiving  or  purveying  milk  owing  to  their  unsuita- 
bility?— Yes. 

20561.  And  have  these  orders  been  made? — They 
have  asked  for  an  order  and  an  order  was  given,  allow- 
ing a  certain  time  to  have  the  conditions  complained  of 
improved,  and  the  next  step  would  be  a  summons 
before  the  Petty  Sessions  Court  if  the  improvements 
were  not  effected.  I  think  the  magistrates  are  then 
inclined  on  some  occasions,  where  they  see  reasonable 
steps  being  taken,  to  give  the  defendants  perhaps  a 
little  time.  The  orders  that  were  made  for  closing 
under  these  circumstances  were  afterwards  withdrawn, 
as  the  improvements  did  take  place  within  a  reasonable 
time. 

20562.  We  would  like  to  know  whether  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  provisions  of  the  Order  has  limited  the 


supply  of  milk  in  any  way — whether  it  put  people  en- 
gaged in  the  trade  out  of  it? — I  don't  think  it  has  in 
this  area. 

20563.  That  has  been  your  experience? — Yes. 

20564.  And  from  your  knowledge  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Order,  I  take  it  you  do  not  believe  that  they  are 
too  exacting  on  those  engaged  in  the  trade? — No,  they 
are  not.  I  should  say  that  it  would  be  very  advisable 
if  they  were  more  so. 

20565.  Is  registration  uniformly  enforced  in  Galway 
— are  all  the  purveyors  of  milk  registered? — They  are. 

20566.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  going  a  step 
further  and  licensing  them,  just  as  spirit  merchants  are 
licensed,  so  that  their  premises  might  be  inspected 
and  the  character  of  the  applicant  taken  into  account, 
the  licence  being  issued  for  a  limited  period  and  capable 
of  being  withdrawn? — Most  decidedly,  if  the  duty  was 
small. 

20567.  What  I  contemplate  would  not  be  the  exac- 
tion of  licensing  duty,  but  a  means  to  enable  local 
bodies  to  determine  what  class  of  people  should  be 
allowed  to  carry  on  this  trade? — It  would  be  very 
advisable. 

20568.  And  you  think  licensing  would  be  helpful  to  a 
local  authority  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Order,  and  to  ensure  a  clean  and  hygienic  milk  supply? 
I  do. 

20569.  Is  there  much  scarcity  of  milk  in  Galway 
amongst  the  poorer  classes? — I  don't  think  there  is  at 
the  present,  and  the  reason  of  that  is,  to  a  certain 
extent,  that  a  large  dairy  has  been  opened  within  the 
last  few  years,  which  supplies  a  very  large  number  of 
people. 

20570.  Is  that  in  the  urban  or  in  the  outside  area? — 
In  the  urban  area. 

20571.  Is  this  dairy  run  as  a  commercial  undertak- 
ing?— Yes,  by  a  private  individual  as  a  commercial 
undertaking.  It  is  within  a  mile  of  the  town,  and 
worked  on  very  hygienic  principles,  and  is  very  satis- 
factory. 

20572.  Is  the  milk  sent  out  from  this  dairy  distri- 
buted round  the  town? — Yes,  in  carts. 

20573.  Do  they  go  into  the  poorer  parts  of  the  town? 
— I  don't  think  so. 

20574.  What  price  is  charged  for  the  milk? — Four- 
pence  a  quart,  I  understand. 

20575.  Is  that  the  summer  or  the  winter  price? — I 
think  it  is  the  average  price  all  through  the  year. 
They  really  don't  make  much  change. 

20576.  In  the  winter  season  is  this  proprietor  able 
to  supply  the  demands  just  as  he  is  in  the  summer 
season — does  he  keep  a  sufficient  number  of  cows? — 
Yes.  I  should  say  he  does  not  drop  a  customer  the 
whole  year  round. 

20577.  But  he  does  not  apparently  cater  for  the 
poorer  classes  of  the  district? — I  don't  think  6o. 

20578.  From  what  source  do  they  derive  their 
supply? — From  two  sources — first  from  the  small  dairy 
keepers  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town  with  from  two  to 
six  cows.  That  would  be  one  of  the  sources.  Some  of 
them  sell  it  direct  to  the  people ;  others  sell  it  to  the 
shopkeepers,  who  vend  it  again;  and  then  there  is  the 
other  source,  namely,  the  country  people  from  Barna 
Cahirbrown  district,  or  from  some  areas  close  to  the 
urban  area  but  outside  it,  who  come  to  sell  the  milk  in 
the  streets.  They  stand  at  the  corners  and  sell  it — a 
practice  of  which  I  don't  approve — and  I  have  sug- 
gested to  the  Urban  Council  that  these  people  should 
have  some  place  to  go  to  to  sell  the  milk,  as  they  can, 
of  course,  entirely  evade  the  supervision  of  the  authori- 
ties who  have  charge  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 
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Tliere  are  prosecutions  mostlv  ior  the  milk  being  re- 
duced by  the  application  of  water,  which  is  easy  to 
get  in  this  town.  That  does  not  apply  so  much  to  those 
who  raise  the  milk  within  the  urban  area. 

20579.  Milk  sold  in  the  street  is  exposed  to  con- 
tamination by  reason  of  the  dust  being  wafted  into  it? 
— Yes;  there  is  no  protection. 

20580.  I  take  it  that  the  vessels  are  not  ahyays 
covered  and  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  particles 
floating  in  the  air  lodging  in  the  milk? — Yes,  they  arc 
not  careful,  I  should  think. 

20581.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  the  local  authori- 
ties being  empowered  to  go  into  the  outside  areas  to 
ascertain  the  conditions  in  which  the  milk  supply  in 
their  districts  is  raised? — Yes,  but  it  would  increase 
our  expenses  considerably. 

20582.  I  think  it  would  hardly  be  a  very  serious  tax 
on  Galway  City,  because  you  have  already  officers 
appointed  to  deal  with  the  milk  supply  within  the  area, 
and  if  it  was  suspected  that  the  milk  supply  was  the 
cause  of  illness  in  any  particular  locality  it  would  not 
be  expensive  for  your  officer  to  go  into  that  district  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  the  cows 
are  properly  kept  and  looked  after,  and  whether  the 
ventilation  was  perfect  and  the  animals  kept  in  a 
cleanly  condition? — It  would  be  very  advisable,  but 
really  the  country  people  have  more  facilities  for  keep- 
ing their  cows  properly  than  townspeople. 

20583.  It  is  quite  true,  but  unfortunately  they  don't 
always  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  tliey  have? 
— That  is  so. 

20584.  You  think  it  would  be  distinctly  advantageous 
if  the  urban  authorities  were  vested  with  the  power  to 
go  into  the  outside  districts? — I  do. 

20585.  Are  the  shops  in  which  milk  is  sold  retail  in 
the  town  inspected  by  your  officers? — I  don't  think  so. 

20586.  And  no  registration  is  enforced  in  regard  to 
that?— No;  it  only  refers  to  the  dairies — the  cow- 
keepers.  I  have  never  known  an  instance  where  they 
did  inspect  the  shops. 

20587.  And  some  of  these  shops  might  sell  a  variety 
of  articles  that  would  have  an  unfavourable  effect  on 
the  flavour  of  the  milk,  strong-smelling  compounds  that 
are  sometimes  for  sale  in  these  small  huxters'  shops? 
— It  is  possible,  but  it  does  not  occur  in  the  urban 
area.  The  shops  in  which  milk  is  sold  confine  their 
trade  to  articles  which  would  not  affect  the  milk. 

20588.  Can  the  poorer  classes  in  your  area  procure 
milk  at  all  times  if  they  have  money  to  buy  it — winter 
and  summer? — I  think  they  can.  Of  course,  there  is  a 
little  extra  tax  on  the  supply  if  we  have  a  good  season 
in  Salthill. 

20589.  If  you  have  a  large  number  of  visitors? — 
Yes,  but  then  an  extra  supply  comes  into  the  city. 

20590.  Is  Salthill  in  the  urban  area?— Yes;  it  ex- 
tends nearly  a  mile  beyond  Salthill. 

20591.  Do  the  poor  realise  the  value  of  milk  as  a 
food? — I  think  since  the  establishment  of  the  Women's 
National  Health  Association  they  have  to  a  greater 
extent. 

20592.  And  you  think  it  is  more  largely  used  as  a 
food  for  children  than  it  was  ten  or  twelve  years  ago? 
—Yes,  greatly  owing  to  the  action  of  the'  Women's 
National  Health  Association  since  then. 

20593.  Has  any  complaint  been  made  by  your  Medi- 
cal Officer  of  Health  that  he  was  unable  to  procure 
milk  for  invalids  or  delicate  children? — No. 

20594.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  granting  loans  to 
those  engaged  in  the  dairy  industry  if  it  should  be 
necessary  for  them  to  effect  substantial  improvements 
and  alterations  in  their  premises? — It  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  a  district  like  Galway,  because  the  dairies 
are  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town  in  very  small  houses, 
where  they  have  little  or  no  accommodation,  and  cows 
have  to  go  from  the  streets  in  very  many  instances 
through  their  dwellinghousos  to  get  to  the  "back.  The 
places  are  not  often  connected  with  the  public  sewerage. 
I  think  that  a  grant  that  would  enable  them  to  put 
up  proper  sheds  and  proper  storage  would  be  an 
advantage,  because  very  often  the  morning's  milk 
might  not  be  sold,  and  they  have  no  place  to  keep  it 
except  in  the  dwellinghouse. 

20595.  It  is  very  often  stored  in  unsuitable  surround- 
ings?—Yes.  A  store  would  be  of  great  advantage,  and 
would  enable  them  to  keep  up  to  the  necessary  require- 
ments, sanitary  and  otherwise. 

20596.  If  the  provisions  of  the  Order  were  rigidly 
enforced  in  regard  to  some  of  these  small  cowkeepers. 


and  if  it  did  become  necessary  to  make  alterations,  you 
think  their  financial  position  would  not  enable  them  to 
do  so? — Yes. 

20597.  And  it  would  be  advisable  to  give  them  loans 
at  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest? — Yes. 

20598.  And  if  that  provision  were  not  made,  in  all 
]jrobability  if  the  provisions  of  the  Order  were  enforced, 
some  of  these  would  be  driven  out  of  the  trade? — 
Yes. 

20599.  And  the  result  would  be  to  limit  the  milk 
supply? — It  would  limit  the  milk  supply,  undoubtedly. 

20600.  Have  you  ever  known  of  a  case  of  infectious 
disease  to  be  traced  to  the  milk  supply  in  Galway? — 
Yes. 

20601.  Do  you  happen  to  know  what  action  was 
taken  under  these  circumstances  by  the  Public  Health 
Authority? — There  was  an  order  made  by  the  Public 
Health  Authority  to  compel  the  dairy-keeper  to  dis- 
continue selling  milk  and  that  order  was  enforced  for 
seven  or  eight  weeks.  It,  of  course,  was  a  great  loss 
to  the  dairy-keeper.  A  certificate  was  not  given  to 
him  by  the  Medical  Officer  until  all  traces  of  infection 
were  gone. 

20602.  Your  Authority  regarded  the  protection  of  the 
public  health  as  their  first  consideration? — Yes. 

20603.  And  although  it  entailed  a  loss  on  an  indi- 
vidual they  felt  constrained  to  take  these  precautions 
of  closing  the  dairy  rather  than  permit  the  spread  of 
disease? — Yes;  they  did  that,  and  it  caused  a  loss  to 
the  dairy -keeper,  to  whom  the  Council  had  no  power 
to  give  compensation,  though  in  cases  of  losses  of 
clothes  and  bedding  we  have  power  to  give  compensa- 
tion. 

20604.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  making  provision 
to  give  compensation  of  that  kind? — Yes,  because  I 
think  the  people  would  be  more  inclined  to  give  infor- 
mation when  a  sick  person  was  in  their  house  if  they 
got  compensation. 

20605.  And  it  would  lead  to  a  more  uniform  adminis- 
tration of  the  Order  if  the  Local  Authorities  knew  that 
no  financial  loss  would  ensue  in  consequence  of  what- 
ever order  they  might  be  inclined  to  make? — Yes; 
they  would  be  more  strict,  I  think.  In  the  case  I  have 
mentioned  the  Council  were  divided  as  to  the  length 
of  time  the  house  should  be  closed,  but  still  we  obeyed 
the  recommendation  of  our  Medical  Officer  to  the 
letter. 

20606.  Was  that  an  extensive  outbreak  of  disease? — - 
It  was.  There  were  at  least  six  or  seven  cases  traced 
to  a  particular  dairy  and  others  indirectly, 

20607.  It  was  a  case  in  which  the  infection  was  con- 
veyed through  illness  that  had  arisen  in  the  family  en- 
gaged in  the  milk  trade? — Yes,  through  the  illness  of 
one  of  the  members  of  the  family, 

20608.  Lady  Everabd.— Have  your  Council  put  Part 
I.  of  the  Tuberculosis  Act  into  force? — I  don't  know 
the  Act. 

20609.  Is  consumption  a  notifiable  disease? — No;  the 
matter  has  been  discussed,  and  they  referred  it  to  their 
Medical  Officer  of  Health.  We  have  been  asked  by  the 
Women's  National  Health  Association  to  adopt  it,  but 
so  far  it  has  not  been  done. 

20610.  Have  the  Women's  National  Health  Associa- 
tion got  a  depot  in  Galway? — No. 

20611.  Would  you  approve  of  the  by-products  of  milk 
being  placed  under  the  same  Rules  and  Regulations  as 
new  milk — butter,  skim  milk,  cheese,  &c.? — We  have  no 
such  thing  as  the  manufacture  of  cheese  here. 

20612.  You  have  butter? — Yes.  A  good  deal  of  our 
l)utter  supply  comes  froin  the  country  outside  the 
urban  area. 

20613.  We  have  had  it  in  evidence  that  in  some  cases 
the  bacilli  of  tuberculosis  have  been  found  in  the  but- 
ter, so  yovi  see  it  is  important  that  the  by-products  of 
the  dairy  should  be  under  the  same  Rules  and  Regula- 
tions as  new  milk? — Yes. 

20614.  Mr.  Wilson. — I  would  like  to  go  into  that 
proposition  about  the  station  for  milk.  Your  idea  is 
that  a  municipal  authority  should  put  up  one  or  more 
special  places  to  which  country  farmers  who  come  in  to 
Galway  could  go  and  sell  milk,  and  to  make  it  illegal 
to  sell  milk  outside? — Yes. 

20615.  That  has  been  proposed  to  your  Authority? — 
Y'es. 

20616.  And  are  they  likely  to  take  action  along  these 
lines  ?^ — I  think  when  they  find  a  suitable  place  they 
will.  Of  course,  it  would  facilitate  the  inspectors 
under  the  Foods  and  Diugs  Act  if  that  were  done— 
tliey  would  know  where  the  people  were  selling  the 
milk. 
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20617.  It  happens  to  be  an  idea  that  I  have  been 
preaching  for  some  time  past,  and  I  know  no  other 
Authority  where  it  was  proposed? — We  have  proposed 
it.  It  is  very  applicable  to  a  place  like  Galway,  be- 
cause We  have  such  a  number  of  country  people  com- 
ing in  and  selling  milk. 

20618.  You  don't  have  milk  coming  by  train? — No. 

20619.  So  that  the  railway  station  is  not  the  place 
where  you  propose  erecting  this  shed? — No. 

20620.  Have  you  ever  made  any  bacterial  test  of 
milk  in  Galway  for  the  presence  of  tuberculosis  or  any 
other  bacilli? — I  am  not  aware. 

20621.  What  about  butter  made  in  the  neighbour- 
hood— is  there  much  made  locally? — Not  within  the 
urban  area.  It  is  made  by  the  country  people  outside 
the  urban  area.  It  is  brought  into  the  town  for  sale  by 
them,  as  well  as  a  large  quantity  from  the  dairy  mer- 
chants in  the  South  of  Ireland. 

20622.  From  the  creamery  districts? — Yes. 

20623.  Have  you  happened  to  notice  if,  amongst  the 
poor  people,  a  larger  quantity  of  butter  is  being  used? 
— I  cannot  say. 

20624.  You  referred  to  a  grant  for  enabling  the  far- 
mers to  erect  proper  sheds  and  make  other  alterations  : 
do  you  mean  a  grant  or  a  loan? — A  loan  at  a  small  rate 
of  interest,  payable  in  a  number  of  years. 

20625.  Up  to  £10  or  even  less.  At  the  present  time 
the  Board  of  Works  have  a  minimum  of  £35.  That,  of 
course,  would  be  too  much  for  the  alterations  you 
refer  to? — I  would  say  in  or  about  £20,  because  these 
people  don't  live  in  a  district  where  the  sewerage  is 
perfect,  and  it  would  require  something  extra  to  put 
that  all  right. 

20626.  Have  you  an  abattoir  in  Galway? — Yes,  but 
there  are  private  slaughter-houses  as  well. 

20627.  I  suppose  you  attempt  to  supervise  them? — 
They  are  all  examined  by  the  inspector. 

20628.  Do  you  know  if  the  enforcement  of  the  Dairies 
and  Cowsheds  Order  has  actually  driven  any  person  out 
of  the  milk  trade? — I  don't  think  so  in  this  district,  so 
far  as  I  know. 

20629.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhocse. — Have  you  any 
creameries  in  Galway? — No,  none. 

20630.  Who  inspects  the  milk — is  it  the  Constabu- 
lary?— Yes,  the  inspector  under  the  Food  and  Drugs 
Acib. 

20631.  Have  you  any  reports  of  water  being  added  to 
milk? — Yes,  and  prosecutions.  The  police  take  a 
sample  and  send  it  to  our  analyst,  Sir  Charles  Cameron, 
and  on  his  certificate  a  prosecution  is  instituted. 

20632.  You  have  had  several  prosecutions? — Yes. 

20633.  And  fines  were  inflicted? — Yes,  heavy  fines. 

20634.  About  what  would  be  the  amount  of  the  fines? 
— For  a  first  offence  they  generally  fine  up  to  10s.  or 
£1,  but  there  is  always,  in  addition  to  that,  a  fee  of 
12s.  6d.  to  Sir  Charles  Cameron.  That  fee  has  to  be 
paid  by  the  defendant  in  addition  to  the  fine  and  other 
costs  at  Petty  Sessions. 

20635.  A  person  who  had  been  convicted  a  few  times 
would  be  fined  a  larger  sum? — Yes,  and  the  12s.  6d. 
would  be  imposed  in  each  case.    There  are  more  counts 


in  the  summons  than  the  adulteration.  Very  often 
it  is  traced  to  giving  animals  too  much  root  feeding. 

20636.  Miss  McNeill.— Did  the  closing  of  the  distil- 
lery in  Galway  make  much  difference  to  the  cow- 
keepers? — Yes;  they  supplied  wash  and  grains  at  a 
low  price  for  cows,  which  increased  the  quantity  of  milk 
considerably,  and  they  were  used  by  all  the  dairy- 
keepers  in  the  urban  area. 

20637.  Have  you  had  many  prosecutions  for  a  de- 
ficient amount  of  fat  in  milk — would  you  have  a  dozen 
in  the  year? — Yes,  I  would  say  more. 

20638.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  disease  that  led 
to  the  closing  of  the  dairy  to  which  you  have  referred? 
— Typhoid  fever.  There  is  one  other  matter  I  would 
like  to  refer  to,  and  that  is  as  regards  compulsion  on 
dairykeepers  to  intimate  disease  in  their  houses,  even 
though  it  might  not  be  tuberculosis;  that  is  in  certain 
houses  where  they  have  to  keep  the  animals  close  to 
them  and  where  members  of  the  family  handle  the 
milk,  because  these  people  might  have  a  sick  person  in 
the  house  for  a  long  time  and  they  may  think  the  ill- 
ness not  serious,  though  it  may  turn  out  to  be  serious. 

20639.  The  Chairman. — What  would  you  suggest  in 
regard  to  that — what  means  would  you  suggest  for 
minimising  the  possibility  of  the  contingency  to  which 
you  refer  happening? — The  inspectors  should  be  in  a 
position  to  know  in  each  case  the  people  who  have  to 
handle  this  milk  and  use  it  that  they  might  make 
inquiries  frequently.  Sometimes  there  may  be  illness 
in  a  family  for  weeks,  and  it  is  only  when  the  case  has 
gone  too  far,  perhaps,  that  the  doctor  is  called  in. 

20640.  You  have  a  Medical  Officer  of  Health  in  the 
urban  area? — Yes,  an  excellent  one. 

20641.  Would  he  not  have  authority  under  the  Visit- 
ing Rules  to  investigate  such  a  case  as  you  refer  to? — 
He  could,  of  course,  but  to  do  that  he  is  not  paid  a  high 
fee. 

20642.  Lady  Everard. — You  know  under  the  Dairies 
and  Cowsheds  Order  it  is  absolutely  within  the  power 
of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  take  action  in  the 
case  of  milk  suppliers  where  tuberculosis  is  found  to 
exist  in  the  premises,  or  in  the  case  of  any  person  in 
contact  with  the  milk? — I  am  aware  of  that,  but  that 
is  all  based  on  the  knowledge  of  the  person  that  an 
infectious  disease  exists.  But  infectious  disease  may 
exist  in  the  house  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight  before  the 
people  discovered  it  was  infectious  or  serious. 

20643.  Would  not  the  compulsory  notification  of 
tuberculosis  help  you  very  much? — Yes. 

20644.  Mr.'O'BiuEN. — What  district  does  Aran  come 
into? — It  is  a  separate  district. 

20645.  I  thought  it  was  joined  to  Galway? — No.  It 
comes  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  County  Council 
area,  but  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  urban  area. 

20646.  Is  there  anyone  who  can  tell  us  how  the 
people  are  supplied  with  milk  in  Aran? — I  don't  know. 
Probably  the  Clerk  of  the  Union  may  know  of  tha 
complaints  that  have  been  made. 

20647.  The  Chairman.— Is  there  any  other  view,  Mr. 
Murphy,  that  you  would  like  to  put  before  the  Com- 
mission?— No. 
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20648.  The  Chairman. — You  are  Medical  Officer  of 
Health,  Dr.  McDonough,  for  the  urban  area  of  Galway? 
— For  one  of  the  divisions — No.  2. 

20649.  There  are  two  divisions?— Yes,  Nos.  1  and  2. 

20650.  Are  you  responsible  for  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  in  No.  2  district? — Yes. 

20651.  Does  that  comprise  a  working-class  popula- 
tion?— It  does. 

20652.  In  regard  to  their  milk  supply,  where  is  it 
derived  from?— Probably  from  the  country  within  a 
radius  of  three  or  four  miles  of  Galway. 

20653.  It  is  sent  into  town  by  cart? — Some  by  cart 
and  some  carried  by  the  people  in  their  hands  in  tin 
cans,  and  some  brought  in  in  tankards. 

20654.  Is  milk  exposed  for  sale  in  the  public  streets 
and  liable  to  contamination? — Some  have  regular  cus- 
tomers, and  others  stand  at  a  certain  position  in  the 
street  corners  and  sell  it  there. 

20655.  Is  there  a  continual  supply  available  for  the 
working  class  population,  in  your  judgment? — Some- 
times it  is  scarce  in  the  winter  and  spring. 

20656.  Do  you  find  that  the  poorer  classes  are  unable 
to  procure  it  at  such  seasons,  though  having  the  money 
to  buy?— I  cannot  say,  but  it  is  dearer. 


onopgh  examined. 

20657.  Do  the  poorer  classes  realise  the  value  of 
milk  as  a  food  for  children? — They  do.  A  good  many 
of  them  feed  their  children  on  bottles. 

20658.  Is  the  milk  supplied  them,  so  far  as  you  can 
ascertain,  properly  handled,  and  is  it  in  a  cleanly  and 
healthy  condition? — I  am  afraid  I  cannot  say  it  is  very 
cleanly,  because  the  majority  in  my  district  have  no 
dairy  outside  their  house,  and  the  milk  is  principally 
kept  in  the  living  room. 

20659.  They  have  no  means  of  storing  it? — None, 
except  a  few. 

20660.  You  find  the  milk  stored  in  close  proximity 
to  other  articles  that  might  be  better  kept  apart? — 
Yes. 

20661.  Has  the  local  authority  ever  sought  to  im- 
prove the  conditions  under  which  milk  is  scored,  and 
did  they  ever  undertake  prosecutions  against  those 
vending  it,  to  keep  it  separate  from  other  objectionable 
commodities? — The  only  prosecution  I  have  seen  was 
for  the  dirty  condition  of  their  cowsheds.  I  don't  think 
there  was  a  prosecution,  so  far  as  I  know,  for  keeping 
milk  in  the  houses  apart  from  the  diary. 

20662.  Have  you  ever  been  called  upon  as  Medical 
Officer  of  Health,  by  the  other  ofiBcers  connected  with 
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the  administration  of  the  Order,  to  express  an  opinion 
as  to  the  suitability  of  premises  for  the  production  of 
milk,  or  the  storage  of  milk?— Some  time  ago  there 
was  a  prosecution  where  the  veterinary  inspector  and 
myself  had  to  give  evidence. 

20663.  And  you  acted  in  conjunction  with  the  other 
officer  on  that  occasion? — Yes. 

20664.  What  order  was  made  in  regard  to  that.  In 
the  first  instance,  what  was  the  oSence? — Keeping 
manure  in  too  close  proximity  to  the  outhouse,  and 
keeping  his  sheds  in  an  improper  condition,  and  his 
house  in  a  dirty  condition. 

20665.  What  order  was  made  by  the  Magistrates  in 
that  case? — I  think  the  man  was  fined  10s.  6d.  and 
10s.  6d.  costs. 

20666.  Was  that  in  addition  to  an  order  requiring 
him  to  put  his  premises  in  proper  condition? — Yes. 

20667.  Was  a  subsequent  inspection  made  by  the 
officer  to  ascertain  whether  the  order  had  been  carried 
out? — Tlie  man  was  supplying  milk  to  the  Union, 
and,  as  Medical  Officer  to  the  Union,  I  have  power 
to  stop  the  supply  until  I  am  satisfied  the  premises 
are  put  in  proper  condition,  and  I  did  not  let  him 
supply  until  he  satisfied  me  that  the  premises  were  all 
right.  He  was  keeping  pigs,  and  he  had  to  get  rid  of 
them. 

20668.  He  did  eventually  conform  with  the  regula- 
tions laid  down? — Yes. 

20669.  Have  you  ever  known  vendors  of  milk  to  be 
put  out  of  the  trade  by  the  enforcement  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Order? — I  doc't  know  of  anyone.  They 
might  be  put  out  temporarily. 

20670.  Have  you  ever  had  any  reason  to  suspect  the 
milk  being  a  source  of  infection  to  the  people  con- 
suming it? — Yes,  in  two  cases. 

20671.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  details  of  the  case 
to  which  Mr.  Murphy  referred,  in  which  an  outbreak 
of  typhoid  fever  was  traced  to  the  milk  supply? — Yes. 

20672.  Will  you  give  us  the  details  of  that  case? — 
This  was  a  case,  I  think,  that  occurred  about  last 
October.  There  was  a  person  sick  in  the  house,  and 
a  doctor  said  that  she  was  not  suffering  from  fever. 
The  Widal  test  was  applied,  and  Professor  McWeeney 
certified  that  there  was  a  positive  reaction. 

20673.  Although  the  case  was  not  certified  to  be  a 
case  of  typhoid  fever? — Yes.  There  were  twelve  or 
fourteen  cases  sent  into  the  Fever  Hospital. 

20674.  After  you  had  the  Widal  test  applied,  and 
Professor  McWeeney 's  report  that  there  was  reason  to 
believe  that  this  person  was  suffering  from  typhoid 
fever,  did  the  local  officers  in  charge  make  any  further 
diagnosis — in  other  words,  did  he  admit  that  the  patient 
was  suffering  from  typhoid  fever? — I  am  not  sure  in 
the  matter,  but  I  dont  think  he  did. 

20675.  At  all  events,  you,  as  medical  officer  of  health, 
on  Professor  McWeeney 's  report  had  power  to  order 
the  suspension  of  the  milk  supply? — It  was  not  in  my 
district.    It  was  in  Dr.  T.  McDonough's  district. 

20676.  You  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  milk  was 
the  source  of  infection,  from  which  the  other  cases 
developed? — Yes,  because  we  questioned  these  people 
who  came  into  the  hospital  from  time  to  time,  and  we 
traced  all  the  cases  practically  to  that  source. 

20677.  How  long  did  you  suspend  the  supply  of  milk 
from  this  place— until  the  risk  of  infection  had  passed? 
— I  think  it  was  several  weeks. 

20G78.  Miss  McNeill.— Was  there  only  one  test 
made? — Only  one. 

20679.  And  was  the  subsidence  of  the  outbreak  the 
only  guarantee  that  the  infection  had  passed  away? 
Even  supposing  the  patient  had  absolutely  recovered, 
there  might  still  be  danger?— Considerable  danger. 

20680.  The  Chairman.— Was  the  patient  connected 
with  the  milk  supply  a  hospital  patient?— No,  she 
was  treated  privately. 

20681.  She  was  never  in  hospital? — No. 

20682.  And,  as  far  as  you  know,  it  was  never  re- 
ported as  a  case  of  infectious  disease? — No. 

20683.  Had  you  any  difficulty  in  securing  her  con- 
currence in  having  the  test  applied?— There  was  no 
difficulty. 

20684.  No  question  was  raised? — No. 

20685.  As  regards  the  quality  of  milk  supplied,  do 
you  think  it  is  up  to  the  standard  of  perfection  re- 
quired?—Yes,  provided  they  don't  put  water  into  it. 


20686.  Are  there  many  prosecutions  instituted  by  the 
Food  and  Drugs  Inspector  with  regard  to  the  adultera- 
tion of  milk? — ^There  are  from  time  to  time. 

20687.  What  sort  of  penalties  are  imposed? — It  de- 
pends on  the  humour  the  magistrates  are  in.  Some- 
times the  penalties  are  light  and  sometimes  heavy. 

20688.  Judging  by  the  penalties  they  impose,  do  the 
magistrates  appear  to  realise  the  gravity  of  the  offence? 
— I  tiiink  in  some  cases  they  have  not.  I  know  a 
case  where  one  person  was  several  times  convicted, 
and  still  only  small  fines  were  imposed. 

20689.  I  think  that  is  pretty  conclusive  and  positive 
proof  that  the  magistrates  did  not  realise  the  gravity 
of  the  offence? — They  don't  realise  it. 

20690.  I  am  putting  the  question  to  you  because  the 
same  complaint  was  made  elsewhere,  and  we  want  to 
know  whether  it  was  more  widespread  than  it  should 
be? — In  some  of  these  cases  they  canvass  the  magis- 
trates. 

20691.  That  is  a  new  aspect  of  the  question,  I  must 
say.  With  regard  to  cleanliness,  do  you  think  that 
those  engaged  in  the  handling  of  milk  are  sufficiently 
careful  to  preserve  it  from  contamination?— I  don't 
think  so. 

20692.  Have  the  officers  appointed  by  the  Urban 
Council  ever  reported  that  those  engaged  in  the  milk- 
ing of  cows  are  unclean  in  their  person  or  habits? — I 
think  all  they  report  on  is  the  insanitary  condition  of 
the  premises. 

20693.  They  have  not  gone  so  far  as  to  ascertain 
whether  the  milkers  wash  their  hands,  or  keep  the 
udders  of  the  cows  in  a  proper  condition? — No. 

20694.  Don't  you  think  that  would  be  desirable? — 
Yes,  very  desirable. 

20695.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suspect  that  the 
milk  sent  in  from  the  country  districts  is  not  carefully 
handled? — I  don't  think  it  is. 

20696.  Do  you  think  the  Urban  Authority  should 
have  a  right,  if  they  suspected  the  milk  supply  raised 
outside  their  own  area,  to  send  out  their  officers  to 
ascertain  the  condition  under  which  it  was  produced? — 
I  think  so,  but  the  Rural  Council,  when  they  were 
asked  to  appoint  an  Inspector,  refused  to  do  so. 

20697.  I  am  looking  at  the  matter  from  the  public 
health  point  of  view,  and  also  outside  the  purview  of 
the  local  authorities.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  would 
it  be  a  desirable  power  to  confer  on  urban  authorities 
to  go  outside  into  the  country  to  ascertain  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  milk  supplied  to  the  urban 
inhabitants  is  produced? — I  think  it  would  be  very 
desirable. 

20698.  You  think  it  imposes  no  unreasonable  con- 
dition on  the  people  who  are  connected  with  the 
trade?— I  don't  think  so. 

20699.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  licensing  cow- 
keepers? — Yes. 

20700.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  helpful  to  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Authority  enforcing  the  provisions  of  the 
Order  and  ensuring  the  supply  of  milk  in  a  hygienic 
condition? — -Yes. 

20701.  With  regard  to  tuberculosis,  have  you  much 
of  it  in  Galway? — There  is  a  fair  amount  of  it. 

20702.  There  is  nothing  abnormal? — I  would  not  say 
it  was  abnormal. 

20703.  Do  you  find  tuberculosis  amongst  children? — 
Not  very  much.  Not  amongst  the  very  infants,  but 
amongst  some  of  the  children  up  to  eight  or  ten  years. 
There  are  tuberculous  joints,  bone  trouble,  and  glan- 
dular trouble. 

20704.  Is  that  common? — It  is  not  uncommon. 

20705.  Would  you  in  anj'  way  attribute  that  to  im- 
proper nourishment  of  the  children  in  their  early  de- 
velopment?— Sometimes  it  is  due  to  improper  nourish- 
ment, because  they  are  not  cared. 

20706.  And  would  you  think  the  fact  of  milk  not 
being  availed  of  has  a  detrimental  effect  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  sound  and  healthy  constitution? — I  don't 
think  that  even  when  they  get  the  milk  the  majority 
boil  or  do  anything  with  it. 

20707.  Do  they  use  it  at  all  as  a  food?— They  do. 

20708.  You  have  no  experience  of  seeing  children — 
infants  from  three  to  six  months  old — getting  tea? — No. 
I  have  experience  of  infants  from  three  t(j  four  months 
getting  bread. 

20709.  And  why  would  they  be  given  bread;  it  is 
because  the  milk  was  not  available? — They  think  the 
children  are  not  satisfied,  so  they  give  them  bread. 
They  think  it  is  a  good  food  for  them. 

20710.  That  is  a  lack  of  knowledge?— Yes. 
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20711.  What  1  was  more  curious  to  know  was 
wliether  these  people  would  give  their  children  milk 
if  it  was  more  plentiful  than  it  is? — I  think  they  give 
them  a  fair  amount  of  milk.  Some,  of  course,  feed  the 
children  on  the  breast,  and  a  good  many  on  the  bottle. 

20712.  Do  those  who  bottle-feed  take  reasonable  pre- 
cautions to  see  that  the  milk  they  give  their  children 
is  of  good  quality,  and  is  kept  in  proper  condition? — I 
think  the  majority  buy  it  at  the  nearest  place  they  can 
get  it. 

20713.  Regardless  of  quality  and  condition  ?— Yes. 

20714.  Apparently  they  don't  realise  what  dangers 
they  may  incur  if  they  get  an  impure  milk  supply? — I 
don't  think  they  do. 

20715.  Can  you  suggest  any  means  whereby  they 
could  be  enlightened  on  that  particular  point? — If  they 
had  inspectors  going  round  or  nurses  teaching  them. 
I  know  the  Jubilee  nurse  in  my  district  does  a  lot  in 
that  way. 

20716.  You  have  a  Jubilee  nurse  in  your  district? — 
Yes. 

20717.  And  she  disseminates  knowledge  amongst  the 
working  classes  in  their  homes? — Yes.  Some  are  cleanly 
and  careful  in  their  habits,  and  especially  about  the 
children.  It  is  very  hard  to  get  them  out  of  giving 
milk  to  the  children  from  the  old  feeding  bottle  with 
the  long  tube. 

20718.  Do  you  think  an  improvement  would  be 
brought  about  from  that  point  of  view  by  the  know- 
ledge disseminated  by  the  nurse? — Yes,  I  think  she  is 
bringing  an  improvement  about. 

20719.  Have  you  a  branch  of  the  Women's  National 
Health  Association  in  Galway? — Yes. 

20720.  Have  lectures  been  delivered  on  hygiene  and 
subjects  like  that? — I  am  not  aware. 

20721.  Would  that  be  useful  in  the  dissemination  of 
knowledge  of  that  particular  kind,  or  would  the 
working-class  people  be  willing  to  attend  such  lectures? 
— Some  would,  and  some  would  be  careless  about 
attending. 

20722.  And  some  would  listen  to  what  was  said,  and 
not  put  it  into  practice? — Yes. 

20723.  Lady  Everard. — Are  the  long-tube  feeding 
bottles  largely  used? — Yes,  the  majority  use  them. 

20724.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  these  should  be  pro- 
hibited by  law  as  in  France? — I  think  they  should  not 
be  allowed. 

20725.  Have  you  a  Babies'  Club  in  Galway?— I 
don't  think  so. 

20726.  Is  your  Jubilee  nurse  run  by  the  Women's 
National  Health  Association? — No,  by  a  committee. 

20727.  Do  the  inspectors  go  into  the  shop  where  the 
milk  is  retailed  and  see  that  it  is  kept  in  a  cleanly 
condition? — I  think  so. 

20728.  Do  they  see  that  the  milk  is  kept  covered  to 
prevent  flies  or  dust  getting  in? — I  don't  know. 

20729.  The  milk  is  not  allowed  to  be  kept  in  a  living 
room? — It  is  kept  in  the  living  room,  in  the  majority 
of  cases. 

20730.  I  am  referring  to  the  milk  that  is  purveyed 
in  the  shop? — It  is  kept  in  the  dwellinghouse.  It  is 
kept  in  one  of  the  rooms. 

20731.  The  Chairman. — Lady  Everard  is  dealing  with 
the  milk  that  is  retailed  in  the  shop;  where  is  that 
stgred  previous  to  being  sold? — In  the  dwellinghouse, 
in  the  majority  of  cases.  There  would  not  be  more 
than  five  or  six  dairies  in  Galway  altogether.  I  think 
the  only  up-to-date  dairy  is  the  Ballybawn  dairy  kept 
by  Mr.  Lynch. 

20732.  Do  you  know  how  many  cows  he  keeps? — 
About  forty. 

20733.  Lady  Everard.— Have  the  Rural  District 
Council  adopted  the  Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order? — 
No;  they  refused. 

20734.  And  they  have  got  no  inspector? — No.  I 
think  they  have  an  inspector  for  the  rural  district  of 
Galway  Union  and  for  Aran,  but  that  is  only  a  recent 
appointment — since  last  December. 

20735.  People  send  milk  into  Galway  and  their 
dairies  are  not  registered? — People  sending  in  milk  are 
registered,  I  think. 

20736.  They  must  have  put  the  Order  into  operation 
then? — There  is  no  power  of  inspection,  I  think. 
These  people  sell  milk  in  the  town,  and  live  in  the 
rural  district. 

20737.  And  you  have  no  idea  how  that  milk  is  kept? 
— I  have  a  fair  idea. 

20738.  You  have  no  power  to  go  out  and  see  if  these 
cows  are  kept  in  a  sanitary  condition,  or  are  healthy? 
— No.    The  only  people  I  have  control  over  are  those 


supplying  mijk  directly  to  the  Union.  When  I  see 
them  keeping  their  premises  in  an  insanitary  condition 
I  report  to  the  Master  of  the  Union  to  stop  the  supply 
until  the  premises  are  put  into  proper  condition.  The 
Local  Government  Board  have  given  me  that  power. 

20739.  Have  you  found  any  cows  suffering  from 
tuberculosis  of  the  udder  in  this  district? — I  have  not 
seen  any. 

20740".  Mr.  Wilson.— About  this  dairy  that  was 
closed  up;  I  understand  it  cost  the  trader,  the  pro- 
prietor, a  very  considerable  sum  of  money.  Mr. 
Murphy  states  in  his  summary  of  evidence  that  the 
loss  sustained  by  the  trader  was  £35? — I  don't  know 
the  loss. 

20741.  Evidently  a  dairy  shut  up  would  be  a  loss  to 
the  owner? — Y'es.  There  was  another  outbreak  of  dis- 
ease before  that,  where  there  were  twenty-one  cases.  In 
that  ease  the  man  took  action  against  the  Urban  Coun- 
cil for  compensation  for  closing  his  dairy. 

20742.  What  happened? — The  action  was  dismissed, 
I  believe.  The  people,  I  believe,  were  selling  milk 
although  it  was  prohibited. 

20743.  Supposing  you  want  to  induce  the  ordinary 
cow-keeper  or  shop  proprietor  to  come  out  and  notify 
disease  in  the  family,  surely  it  is  unreasonable  to  ex- 
pect him  to  do  that  if  he  knows  the  result  will  be 
that  he  will  lose  a  considerable  sum  of  money? — I 
think  they  should  be  compensated,  but  even  then  some 
would  try  to  sell  it. 

20744.  Without  compensation,  it  is  impossible  to  ex- 
pect these  people  to  notify  disease? — Yes. 

20745.  It  is  against  nature? — Yes. 

20746.  Have  you  any  figures  to  submit  to  us  as  re- 
gards mortality  amongst  young  children? — I  have  not. 

20747.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  people  you  are 
working  amongst,  do  you  think  the  poorer  people  of 
this  neighbourhood  are  eating  more  butter  now  than 
they  did  some  years  ago — do  you  notice  any  change? 
— No. 

20748.  Within  the  last  five  or  six  years? — I  think  a 
lot  of  the  poorer  classes  get  margarine  instead  of 
butter. 

20749.  You  don't  see  any  change  in  the  standard  of 
living  in  that  respect? — No.  When  the  distilleries  were 
going  there  used  to  be  a  bigger  supply  of  milk  because 
the  cowkeepers  used  to  get  the  grains.  If  the  people 
adopted  hand-feeding  during  the  winter  they  would  get 
a  larger  supply  of  milk.    The  milk  is  very  cheap. 

20750.  The  Chairman.— What  is  the  price  in  Gal- 
way?— Twopence-halfpenny  and  threepence  a  quart. 

20751.  Mr.  O'Brien. — You  said  something  that  led 
me  to  suppose  that  the  mothers  here  don't  nurse  their 
children  on  the  breast? — A  good  many  do. 

20752.  Is  it  a  general  rule  amongst  the  people? — 
Half  and  half. 

20753.  Why  don't  they  all  do  it?— I  don't  know. 

20754.  Is  it  because  they  are  insufficiently  nourished 
themselves,  or  is  it  because  there  is  a  prejudice  against 
it.  There  are  few  mothers  working  in  the  factories? 
— There  are  very  few  mothers  outworkers. 

20755.  It  is  not  because  they  want  to  go  to  the  fac- 
tory and  cannot  take  the  infant  with  them? — The  ma- 
jority, when  they  marry,  give  up  the  factory  work. 

20756.  You  have  no  idea  why  they  don't  nurse  their 
children? — Some  are  unable. 

20757.  Would  you  say  that  was  because  they  are 
improperly  fed? — Some  are  poorly  fed. 

20758.  Or  is  it  that  they  don't  realise  the  necessity 
of  it? — In  the  winter  time,  especially  in  the  Claddagh, 
some  of  the  people  are  starving. 

20759.  What  do  these  people  for  the  most  part  do — 
those  who  are  so  poor  that  they  are  ill-nourished? — 
They  live  on  fishing  in  the  small  boats.  They  cannot 
go  out  in  the  rough  weather. 

20760.  Are  they  a  migrant  class  of  labourer? — No. 

20761.  Do  they  go  to  England? — No;  they  are  mostly 
fishermen  and  labourers. 

20762.  Mr.  Wilson. — Is  the  Claddagh  in  your  dis- 
trict?—Yes. 

20763.  Is  there  any  attempt  made  to  educate  the 
Claddagh  about  these  matters? — We  arc  trying  to  do 
so  gradually.    It  will  take  some  time. 

20764.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Are  the  women  of  the  poorer 
class  here  very  ignorant  about  domestic  affairs,  and 
how  to  look  after  themselves  and  their  children  and 
their  houses?  You  talk  about  the  case  of  infants  get- 
ting bread  to  eat.  Are  the  mothers  very  ignorant  gener- 
ally about  the  management  of  their  children? — A  good 
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many  of  them  are.  Even  in  the  case  of  vaccination, 
when  you  put  a  pad  on  the  children's  arm,  they  don't 
see  the  use  of  it  and  take  it  oS  and  leave  the  arm 
bare. 

20765.  Mr.  Wilson. — Are  they  all  Irish  speakers? — 
The  majority  of  them  are. 

20766.  Do  you  get  at  them  through  Irish? — I  don't. 

20767.  Does  anyone  try  to  get  at  them  that  way? — 
The  priests  do.  They  speak  Irish.  There  are  very  few 
of  the  people  that  don't  know  English. 

20768.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — If  I  understand  you 
aright,  the  milk  that  is  brought  into  the  town  is  under 
no  kind  of  inspection,  so  far  as  the  dairies  outside  are 
concerned  ? — No. 

20769.  The  dairy  may  be  in  any  condition,  and  the 
milk  may  be  sold  in  the  urban  district? — That  is  so. 

20770.  Of  course,  you  think  that  an  objectionable 
system? — The  only  thing,  of  course,  is  that  when  I 
inspect  I  try  to  put  them  in  as  good  a  condition  as  I 
can. 

20771.  There  is  a  considerable  want  of  employment, 
I  take  it,  in  Galway,  which  results  in  the  difficulty  of 
feeding  mothers  properly? — Yes,  especially  in  the  win- 
ter time.  These  fishermen  only  live  on  what  they  can 
get. 

20772.  The  CHAiiiMAX. — Has  anything  been  done  to 
improve  the  condition  of  these  fishermen  in  the  Clad- 
dagh  by  providing  them  with  better  boats? — The  Con- 
gested Districts  Board  have  bought  a  motor  boat,  and 
are  trying  to  get  them  to  buy  it.  They  pay  for  the 
boat  by  instalments. 

20773.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — Is  there  any  at- 
tempt made  at  curing  fish? — They  barrel  herrings. 

20774.  Mr.  Wilson. — What  has  happened  to  the 
Marble  Works  in  Galway? — They  are  going  on. 

20775.  Are  they  giving  much  employment? — Yes,  but 
not  so  much  as  they  used  to  give. 

20776.  The  Woollen  Mills  have  been  giving  employ- 
ment?— Yes.  In  coimecjbion  with  the  Marble  Quarries, 
there  is  a  contract  to  supply  the  Midland  Railway  Co. 
with  30,000  tons  of  stone  each  year  for  ten  years. 

20777.  The  Chairman. — Is  this  the  first  effort  made 
by  the  Congested  Districts  Board  to  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Claddagh? — I  think  they  offered  boats  be- 
fore, but  they  would  not  take  them. 

20778.  Thev  had  a  prejudice  against  new  methods? — 
Yes. 

20779.  If  it  was  possible  for  them  to  go  to  sea  the 
whole  year  round,  would  they  be  safe  from  the  dire 
poverty  that  prevails  in  the  winter  time? — If  they 
had  proper  boats,  they  could  make  a  fair  livelihood. 
In  the  summer  time  their  boats  are  moderately  safe. 

20780.  At  that  time  are  they  able  to  make  a  decent 
livelihood? — A  fair  livelihood. 

20781.  At  all  events,  they  are  safe  from  the  pangs 
of  hunger? — Yes. 

20782.  Is  there  any  other  aspect  of  the  question  you 
would  like  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Commission 
to? — I  don't  think  cowsheds  are  properly  ventilated — 
the  majority  of  them. 

20783.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order? — I  read  it. 

20784.  Do  you  suggest  that  if  the  provisions  laid 
down  in  the  Order  were  enforced,  the  sheds  would 
not  be  sufficiently  ventilated? — They  would. 


20785.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  Order  is  not  enforced 
with  sufficient  stringency? — Not  in  the  rural  district. 

20786.  In  the  rural  district,  apparently,  no  one  is 
responsible  for  the  inspection? — I  prevent  any  one  sup- 
plying milk  to  the  Union  if  their  premises  are  not  in 
a  proper  condition. 

20787.  That  is  quite  a  limited  number?— Yes. 

20788.  As  compared  with  the  number  of  people  who 
supply  milk? — Yes. 

20789.  Those  who  send  milk  into  the  city  of  Galway 
are  under  no  supervision  whatever? — No. 

20790.  And  the  cows  may  be  kept  under  the  mO'^t 
unhealthy  conditions? — -Yes. 

20791.  And  you  have  no  power  to  go  outside  to  see 
how  the  milk  is  raised? — There  is  no  one  to  inspect. 

20792.  That  is  surely  a  most  undesirable  thing? — 
Yes. 

20793.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  placing  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  Order  under  a  Central  Authority, 
and  not  leaving  it  to  the  will  or  whim  of  the  local 
authority,  whether  or  not  they  would  put  it  into  force? 
— I  think  it  should  be  compulsory  to  put  it  in  force. 

20794.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  having  the  Order 
controlled  by  a  Central  Authority,  rather  than  leaving 
it  to  the  will  of  the  local  authority? — I  think  it 
should  be  controlled  by  a  Central  Authority,  so  that 
it  could  be  enforced. 

20795.  And  that  would  lead  to  uniform  administra- 
tion?— Yes. 

20796.  And  one  local  authority  would  not  set  up  a 
standard  of  perfection  which  would  be  95  per  cent, 
below  the  ideal?— Yes. 

20797.  Miss  McNeill.— With  reference  to  the  case 
of  typhoid  fever  you  spoke  of,  in  which  there  had  been 
one  Widal  test  made,  do  you  think  that  in  that  case 
there  ought  not  to  be  a  subsequent  test  to  see  whether 
the  patient  had  remained  a  carrier? — That  would  keep 
the  milk  supply  out  a  long  time. 

20798.  The  Chairman.— Would  not  the  application  of 
the  test  determine  whether  or  not  the  person  was  out 
of  danger? — Yes. 

20799.  Mr.  McNeill.— Don't  you  think  it  desirable 
that  there  should  be  a  second  test  before  the  person 
was  allowed  to  handle  the  milk? — Yes.  It  was  only 
made  as  a  diagnosis  to  locate  the  disease. 

20800.  Having  located  it,  don't  you  think  it  would  be 
desirable  to  have  a  subsequent  test? — I  think  so. 

20801.  And  nothing  of  that  sort  was  done? — No. 

20802.  The  Chairman. — Don't  you  think  it  would  be 
desirable  in  that  particular  instance  that  the  patient 
should  have  been  examined  by  some  other  independent 
medical  authority,  after  the  result  of  the  Widal  test 
had  been  ascertained,  to  see  whether  the  diagnosis 
made  was  accurate? — I  thought  that  the  Widal  test 
was  fairly  accurate.  There  were  three  people  tested, 
and  two  of  them  did  not  react. 

20803.  Lady  Everard. — Was  the  patient  who  reacted 
ever  laid  up,  or  was  she  going  about? — I  cannot  say. 

20804.  No  Widal  test  was  made  a  second  time? — No; 
only  once,  as  a  diagnosis. 

20805.  The  Chairman. — Is  there  any  other  view.  Dr. 
McDonough,  to  which  you  would  wish  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  Commission? — I  don't  think  there  is 
anything  else  I  have  to  say. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord    Ashtown,  D.L.,  examined. 


20806.  The  Chairman. — Lord  Ashtown,  you  are  a 
large  landowner  in  the  province  of  Connaught,  and  are 
resident  in  the  County  of  Galway? — Yes,  in  Galway 
and  Waterford. 

20807.  And  you  keep  a  good  deal  of  land  in  your 
own  hands? — Yes. 

20808.  You  are  familiar  with  the  handling  of  store 
stock  and  the  production  of  beef? — Yes. 

20809.  Have  you  noticed  any  change  within  recent 
years  in  the  class  and  character  of  the  store  stock 
that  are  available  for  the  ranches  of  Galway? — I  notice 
it  in  this  way — I  don't  deal  much  in  store  cattle — I 
raise  cattle  myself,  but  for  the  last  fifteen  or  seventeen 
years  up  to  three  years  ago,  I  got  all  my  cattle  in  the 
South  and  I  can  say  this,  that  the  cows  are  greatly 
deteriorating. 

20810.  You  buy  cows?— Yes. 

20811.  To  supplement  your  dairy  herd? — No;  I  will 
explain  my  system  to  you.  I  have  some  Herefords, 
and  I  buy  some  strippers,  and  I  bull  these  and  put  the 


calves  to  the  Herefords  to  nurse.  I  simply  buy  the 
strippers.  These  strippers  I  want  calves  from,  and  I 
sell  them  as  new  milkers.  As  I  have  milkers — I  don't 
deal  in  milk  at  all — the  calves  are  nursed  on  the  cows. 

20812.  And  you  feed  these  on  to  maturity? — Until 
about  a  year  old.  I  clear  out  all  the  calves  every 
year. 

20813.  Lady  Everaud. — Which  breed  of  cows  do  you 
consider  the  best  nurses? — The  Herefords. 

20814.  The  Chairman. — You  buy  strippers  in  what 
county? — Now,  I  prefer  to  get  them  as  far  from  a  crea- 
mery district  as  I  can. 

20815.  Do  you  think  the  introduction  of  the  creamery 
system  has  deteriorated  the  stock  available  for  your  pur- 
pose?— I  think  it  has  deteriorated  the  stock  in  the 
South  altogether,  for  three  reasons  :  the  people  are 
so  anxious  to  get  their  monthly  cheque  from  the  crea- 
mery that  they  don't  give  the  new-born  calves  milk 
long  enough;  secondly,  they  have  to  depend  on  skim- 
milk  which  is  not  given  fresh,  and  a  lot  of  the  calves  die, 
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and  the  farmers  gave  up  rearing  altogether;  and,  thirdly, 
they  don't  care  what  sort  of  bull  they  use. 

20816.  One  must  be  careful  not  to  attribute  conse- 
quences to  certain  organisations  for  which  they  would 
not  be  liable.  The  question  of  the  bull  is  not  a  ques- 
tion that  is  in  any  degree  influenced  by  the  creamery 
system?— I  am  afraid  it  is  in  this  way,  that  the  people 
care  more  about  the  milk  than  store  stock. 

20817.  Has  the  creamery  system  altered  the  class  of 
bull  in  use  in  Limerick? — It  has  certainly  done  so  in 
Waterford.  I  cannot  say  if  it  is  so  in  regard  to 
Limerick.  I  know  to  my  certain  knowledge  that  people 
use  their  worst  calf  as  a  bull,  and  sell  him  off  as  a 
yearling.    They  don't  care. 

20818.  Do  you  suggest  that  the  system  has  been 
completely  revolutionised  by  the  introduction  of  the 
creamery  system  ?^ — I  say  that  cattle  have  deteriorated 
most  distinctly,  especially  the  cows.  They  have  wasted 
frames  and  bad  constitutions.    I  say  that  very  strongly. 

20819.  I  am  quite  with  you  with  regard  to  the  use 
of  the  "  scrub  '"  bull.  I  think  that  is  a  most  per- 
nicious system,  and  ought  to  be  stamped  out  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  if  necessary,  but  I  don't  want  to  have 
the  creameries  held  responsible  for  more  than  their 
actual  share? — I  don't  want  to,  either,  but  the  crea- 
meries have  this  effect — the  people  prefer  milk  to  the 
cattle ;  they  have  a  larger  monthly  cheque  from  the 
creamery  than  from  stores. 

20820.  Your  view  is  that  the  deterioration  is  brought 
about  in  the  young  stock  because  they  are  improperly 
fed  by  the  farmer,  who  sends  all  his  milk  to  the  crea- 
mery, rather  than  nourish  his  calves  properly? — Yes, 
and  they  don't  nourish  their  children  properly  either. 

20821.  Do  you  think  that  the  Limerick  dairy  farmer, 
or  the  South  of  Ireland  dairy  farmer,  is  more  careless 
about  the  way  in  which  his  calves  are  fed  than  he  was 
previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  creamery  system? 
— He  is,  most  distinctly.  Certainly  he  is — the  bulk 
of  them  are. 

20822.  And  why  should  that  be  so,  because  he  does 
not  get  such  a  very  fancy  price  from  the  creameries 
for  his  milk.  In  all  probability,  he  gets,  perhaps,  a 
little  less  than  he  might  realise  if  he  went  in  for  the 
manufacture  of  butter  at  home,  but,  of  course,  one 
knows  that  the  home  butter  manufacture  has  largely 
disappeared.  But  what  I  want  to  know  is,  where  is 
the  financial  advantage  that  suggests  to  him  to  follow 
the  course  that  j-ou  think,  and  perhaps  rightly — I  am 
not  traversing  any  of  your  statements — where  is  the 
financial  advantage  that  induces  him  to  adopt  a  sys- 
tem which  has  an  injurious  effect  on  the  stock  of  the 
country? — In  the  old  days  they  used  to  sell  their  cattle 
once  a  year,  and  now  the  cheque  from  the  creamery 
comes  once  a  month. 

20823.  The  effects  are  more  immediate? — Yes. 

20824.  The  famous  fairs  of  Emly  and  Knocklong 
don't  give  the  same  prices  for  calves;  do  you  think 
that  is  in  consequence  of  the  creamery  system? — Yes. 
You  would  not  pick  out  six  good  cows  now  in  a  fair. 
The  Limerick  dairy  cows,  and  especially  around  Charle- 
ville,  used  to  be  fine.  The  best  fair  for  cattle  in  the 
South  is  Tipperary  town. 

20825.  There  are  creameries  there? — Yes,  but  you 
will  not  get  one  good  cow  in  ten.  There  are  splendid 
cows,  but  not  so  many  good  ones  as  there  used  to  be 
years  ago. 

20826.  I  take  it  that  the  deterioration  of  the  cows 
must  of  necessity,  in  your  opinion,  have  led  to  the 
diminution  in  the  supply  of  milk? — I  would  not  say 
that.  The  Limerick  cows  will  milk  well,  but  the  calves 
I  breed  from  them  are  bad.  I  never  used  to  buy  cattle 
in  Clare  until  a  couple  of  years  ago.  They  breed 
superior  calves.  The  South  of  Ireland  cows  have  lost 
their  constitution. 

20827.  You  attribute  that  to  the  improper  nourish- 
ment they  receive  in  the  early  stages  of  their  growth? 
—Yes,  and  bad  bulls. 

20828.  Are  you  still  of  opinion  that  the  introduction 
of  the  creamery  system  has  led  to  the  extended  use  of 
bad  bulls,  as  compared  with  the  time  previous  to  the 
introduction  of  the  creamery? — Yes,  because  in  the  old 
days  they  depended  more  on  the  store  cattle,  and  were 
more  particular  about  the  bull. 

20829.  You  think  they  are  working  for  the  production 
of  milk,  and  careless  of  the  class  of  calves  their  cows 
breed? — They  are  not  so  keen  on  the  calf.  They  like 
the  milk  better. 

20830.  Your  view  is  that  the  heifer  calves  that  are 
reared  round  to  supplement  the  dairy  herd  when  they 


come  to  be  sold  to  you  as  strippers  are  inferior  to  tne 
class  of  animals  you  were  getting  twenty  years  ago? — 
I  would  say  so.  They  are  very  much  inferior  to  what 
we  were  getting  fifteen  years  ago. 

20831.  Do  you  think  that  the  deterioration  is  con- 
tinuous?— It  is  getting  worse. 

20832.  So  it  is  going  from  bad  to  worse? — Yes. 

20833.  Is  that  your  view — that  the  cattle  are  going 
from  bad  to  worse? — Yes. 

20834.  Have  you  bought  the  dairy  cows  from  other 
counties  where  the  creamery  system  is  not  in  opera- 
tion?— Yes,  Clare — North  and  West  Clare. 

20835.  And  do  you  find  that  the  stock  there  are  up 
to  the  standard  that  you  were  accustomed  to? — I  used 
to  prefer  the  Southern  cows,  but  now  I  get  the  Clare 
cows.  They  have  better  constitution  and  bone,  and 
their  calves  are  better.  The  people  there  are  more 
particular  about  their  bulls. 

20836.  It  is  rather  a  new  aspect  of  the  question  to 
suggest  that  the  creamery  system  has  been  responsible 
for  the  more  widespread  use  of  the  "  scrub  "  bull? — I 
have  seen  it  in  my  own  property. 

20837.  I  would  like  to  give  you  an  opportunity  of 
demonstrating  that  view  to  the  fullest  possible  extent, 
because  it  is  a  view  that  has  not  been  put  before  the 
Commission  up  to  the  present? — I  -can  only  give  you 
my  experience,  and  what  I  was  told  by  other  people 
was  the  regular  practice. 

20838.  I  don't  for  a  moment  question  that  the  use 
of  the  "  scrub  "  bull  is  a  most  pernicious  practice,  and 
should  be  stamped  out,  but  I  want  to  get  your  view  as 
to  how  far  the  creamery  system  in  this  respect  is  cul- 
pable?— I  think  it  is  culpable  in  this  way,  that  the 
people  prefer  the  milk  to  the  calf.  The  rule  is,  they 
bull  the  cow  to  get  the  milk.  I  have  very  good  ex- 
perience, seeing  that  going  on. 

20839.  Naturally,  you  have  an  experience  extending 
over  some  years,  and  you  are  familiar  with  the  results 
you  achieved  from  cows  previous  to  the  introduction  of 
the  creamery  system,  and  you  can  compare  the  two 
periods? — I  spoke  of  this  to  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  five 
years  ago,  and  he  would  not  listen  to  me.  I  told  him 
that  I  would  show  him  Clare  and  Limerick  cattle,  but 
he  would  not  come  down  to  my  place. 

20840.  Have  you  got  these  cows  in  your  home  farm 
for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  that  possibility? — 
The  Clare  cattle  are  there. 

20841.  And  the  Limerick  cattle? — They  are  quite 
different  in  conformation.  The  cattle  in  the  Sou'th 
have  less  bone  and  constitution.  The  great  majority 
of  the  farmers  don't  use  good  bulls.  Some  of  these 
farmers  buy  in-calf  heifers  at  the  sales,  and  I  have 
heard  complaints  about  the  heifers.  •  The  milk  supply 
is  all  right. 

20842.  You  don't  think  there  has  been  any  diminu- 
tion in  the  milk  yield? — I  would  not  say  that. 

20843.  Of  course,  when  cows  nurse  calves,  one  has 
not  the  same  facilities  for  measuring  the  possibility  of 
the  milk  yield? — No.  The  Hereford  cows  rear  the 
calves. 

20844.  Can  you  give  us  any  figures  to  show  the  re- 
sult of  the  sale  of  cattle  five  or  seven  years  ago,  and 
the  prices  that  are  now  current  for  cattle  in  the  same 
condition? — I  am  giving  £2  more  for  Clare  cows  than 
I  was  giving  for  Limerick  cows. 

20845.  That  would  only  prove  the  superiority  of  the 
Clare  cows  over  the  Limerick,  but  it  won't  prove  de- 
terioration in  the  quality  of  the  Limerick  cow  of  to- 
day as  compared  with  eight  or  ten  years  ago? — I 
cannot  test  that.  I  can  only  tell  you  of  my  experience 
in  buying.  It  is  harder  to  get  a  good  cow  now  than  it 
was  years  ago.  You  cannot  get  animals  with  the  same 
frames, 

20846.  You  have  no  figures  to  show  that  there  has 
been  an  actual  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  cow  you 
were  in  the  habit  of  buying  eight  or  ten  years  ago  as 
compared  with  the  price  of  animals  reared  in  similar 
conditions  at  the  present  time? — I  would  say  yearlings 
were  30s.  or  ^2  worse. 

20847.  And  in  buying  cows  in  Clare,  do  you  make  it  a 
condition  of  their  being  born  in  the  districts  where 
there  are  no  creameries? — The  creameries  in  Clare  are 
in  the  south  of  the  county. 

20848.  You  prefer  buying  them  in  districts  where  the 
creameries  are  not  in  operation? — Yes,  and  they  are 
far  sounder  cows.  There  are  more  piners  in  the  South  ,^ 
and  they  say  it  is  tuberculosis. 
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20849.  Do  you  think  the  cows  you  buy  now  are  less 
healthy  and  sound  than  the  cows  you  purchased  eight 
or  ten  years  ago? — ^There  is  no  question  about  it  in  the 
South  of  Ireland.    There  are  far  more  piners. 

20850.  Piners,  as  they  are  usually  called,  are  what 
might  be  described  as  reasonable  suspects  of  tuber- 
culosis?— Yes.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  I  gave  up  the 
cows  in  the  South,  because  I  got  so  many  piners.  The 
cows  in  West  Limerick  and  portions  of  Cork  are  hardier 
cows  and  they  have  a  strain  back  of  the  Kerry. 

20851.  They  are  not  so  well  bred? — No.  They  have 
got  the  constitution,  but  have  deteriorated  in  shape. 

20852.  And  they  are  lacking  in  size? — Yes. 

20853.  Can  you  tell  us  what  percentage  of  the 
animals  you  bought,  were  found  to  be  suffering  from 
what  were  to  be  regarded  as  tuberculous  affections? — I 
never  kept  an  account.  There  are  far  more  from 
Limerick  and  Cork  than  from  Clare.  I  hardly  ever 
get  a  piner  from  Clare. 

20854.  The  land  in  Clare  is  not  nearly  so  rich  as  the 
land  in  Limerick? — No. 

20855.  It  is  limestone  land  and  likely  to  breed  healthy 
cows? — Yea. 

20856.  Mr.  O'Briex.— The  cattle  you  talked  of  before 
are  not  from  the  limestone  land  of  Clare? — In  Ennis- 
tynion  you  get  them.  I  would  sooner  not  go  to  Kilkee 
and  Miltown-Malbay. 

20857.  Some  of  the  best  cows  I  saw  when  in  Ennis 
came  from  the  West? — -If  they  come  straight  from  the 
West,  they  get  murrain,  but  if  acclimatised  they  are 
all  right. 

20858.  The  Chairman.— With  regard  to  the  milk 
supply  in  your  immediate  neighbourhood,  you  are  not, 
I  take  it,  very  familiar  with  it.  You  make  provision 
for  supplying  your  own  people  with  milk? — Yes. 

20859.  Is  that  custom  general  with  many  land- 
owners?— The  most  of  the  people  around  me  are  small 
farmers.    They  have  got  a  cow  or  two  themselves. 

20860.  Do  you  think  they  get  a  continual  supply  oi 
milk? — The  people  in  the  labourers'  cottages  don't  get 
sufhcient  milk,  I  think.  They  belong  to  no  farmer, 
and  no  farmer  supplies  them. 

20861.  You  think  they  have  more  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing a  milk  supply  than  the  other  labourers? — Yes. 
If  they  were  continually  employed  by  the  farmer  they 
vifould  get  milk. 

20862.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  complaint  with  re- 
gard to  people  being  able  to  procure  milk  for  children 
or  invalids? — No;  most  of  the  people  have  goats. 

20863.  Are  goats  used  very  much  in  that  district? — ■ 
A  good  deal. 

20864.  Has  any  attempt  been  made  to  improve  the 
breed?— No. 

20865.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  habits  of  the  Conti- 
nental goats? — They  are  not  introduced  into  our  district. 

20866.  The  great  drawback  with  regard  to  the  yield 
from  the  goat  is  that  the  milk  is  not  available  in  the 
winter  season? — Some  have  goats  milking  in  the  winter. 

20867.  Can  they  manage  that? — They  manage  it 
somehow.  Down  in  the  South  they  are  in  milk  in  the 
early  spring. 

20868.  Will  you  tell  us  of  the  conditions  prevailing 
on  your  Waterford  property? — It  is  exactly  the  same  in 
Waterford  about  tlic  cattle. 

20869.  Do  you  follow  the  same  system  in  Waterford 
as  in  Galway? — I  don't  farm  in  Waterford.  I  used  to 
buy  strippers,  but  you  cannot  get  good  ones  now. 

20870.  Has  the  price  of  the  stripper  cow  gone  down 
in  proportion  to  the  deterioration? — A  good  cow  is  as 
dear  as  ever.  There  are  strippers  very  cheap  in  the 
autumn. 

20871.  Is  there  any  other  view  to  which  you  would 
like  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Commission? — I 
would  like  to  say  something  about  what  Mr.  Murphj' 
said — about  inspection  of  the  outside  areas.  In  i5al- 
linasloe  there  are  no  dairies.  I  think  it  would  bo  rather 
hard  to  have  a  rigid  inspection.  The  people  don't  keep 
the  cowhouses  so  badly.  They  don't  sell  in  the  town, 
I  hear,  and  I  don't  think  their  houses  are  too  bad. 

20872.  If  their  houses  are  in  proper  condition,  in- 
spection would  bo  no  hardship  to  them? — ^No.  He  says 
that  people  take  the  cattle  through  the  dwellinghouses, 
and  I  shoidd  think  £20  would  be  no  good  to  them  to 
make  the  alterations. 

20873.  ]\Ir.  Murphy  was  talking  of  the  urban  area  of 
Galway? — Yes.  In  Ballinasloe  the  milk  is  deficient  in 
fat.  This  frequently  happens  when  the  flush  of  new 
gi-ass  comes  on,  when  the  cows  are  yielding  a  very  heavy 
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supply,  and  I  think  then  it  is  a  hardship  that  prosecu- 
tion should  be  taken  in  that  case. 

20874.  Of  course,  it  is  conceivable  that  a  hardship 
is  sometimes  imposed  on  people,  but,  taking  it  as  a 
whole,  I  think  if  a  man  has  a  good  reputation,  as  a 
person  carrying  on  a  legitimate  trade,  and  if  a  sample 
should  happen  to  be  taken  at  a  period  such  as  you 
refer  to,  this  circumstance  would  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration?— The  magistrates  don't  always  do  that. 

20875.  I  quite  agree  that  it  is  an  extreme  hardship 
that  a  man  selling  milk  as  it  came  from  the  cow 
should  have  his  character  aspersed  as  carrying  on  a 
dishonest  trade? — Y'es. 

20876.  The  greatest  danger  arises  in  the  case  of  a 
person  supplying  the  milk  of  one  or  two  cows,  because 
if  you  had  a  large  herd  you  would  have  milk  of  different 
standards  mixed,  and  the  bulk  quantity  would  not  be 
below  the  legal  standard? — Yes. 

20877.  Of  course,  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  case  of 
hardship  may  sometimes  arise? — Yes.  There  is  another 
question  about  compensation  when  there  is  an  infectious 
disease,  that  I  would  like  to  refer  to.  I  would  not  be 
in  favour  of  compensation  in  that  case.  Why  should 
the  ratepayers  pay?  A  man  ought  to  be  fined  if  he  did 
not  report. 

20878.  In  order  to  protect  the  public  health? — But 
the  man  ought  to  be  prosecuted  if  he  does  not  report. 

20879.  There  should  be  no  penalty  on  a  man  because 
his  stock  is  ill? — If  he  does  not  report  there  should  be. 

20880.  But  if  he  does  report,  it  might  be  necessary 
to  suspend  the  milk  supply  in  order  to  safeguard  the 
public  health? — I  agree  with  that. 

20881.  If  I  repoi't  the  fact  that  there  is  an  illness 
in  tlie  family,  and  if  the  milk  supply  becomes  useless, 
what  would  you  do  in  that  case? — I  would  compensate 
the  man. 

20882.  Mr.  Wilson.— That  was  the  point?— I  agree 
with  that. 

20883.  The  Chairman. — You  would  compensate  him 
for  the  loss  of  the  milk?- — Yes.  I  thought  you  were 
going  to  compensate  him  for  having  a  sick  child.  I 
think  that  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

20884.  Mr.  Wilson. — I  take  it  that  your  evidence  is 
really  concentrated  on  the  problem  as  to  whether  it  is 
more  desirable  to  encourage  dairying  or  beef  production? 
— ^Yes.  I  think  the  two  should  be  encouraged  together. 
I  would  like  to  see  some  farmers  co-operating  to  raise 
beef  and  others  co-operating  for  dairying  purposes. 

20885.  So  far  as  I  understand  the  drift  of  your  evi- 
dence, the  dairying  development  has  injured  the  store 
trade? — Yes. 

20886.  Of  course,  it  is  not  in  our  purview  to  make  up 
our  minds  as  to  whe'ther  the  policy  should  be  to  go  for 
stores  in  preference  to  milk,  or  milk  in  preference  to 
stores,  and,  therefore,  in  a  waj",  a  large  part  of  your 
evidence  has  been — -if  I  may  say  so — a  little  irrelevant, 
because  we  are  not  strictly  concerned  with  the  de- 
terioration of  store  stock.  I  would  like  to  ask  your 
opinion  on  certain  points  with  regard  to  the  creameries. 
The  cattle  are  sold  off,  as  you  say,  once  a  year, 
and  in  tlie  case  of  milk  the  cheque  comes  to  the  farmer 
from  the  creamery  once  a  month? — Yes. 

20887.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  whether 
the  present  system  brings  any  more  to  the  farmer  than 
the  old  system? — I  would  say  he  makes  less  by  the 
creamery.    He  is  not  paid  enough. 

20888!  Do  they  only  get  3|d.  a  gallon  at  the  crea- 
mery?— About  4id. 

20889.  You  think  the  farmer  is  getting  less  money 
for  his  milk  than  he  was  ten  years  ago? — I  think  he 
is  making  less  profit  on  his  whole  turnover. 

20890.  Is  that  an  opinion  in  which  you  have  facts  to 
back  you? — I  go  on  the  price  of  milk  and  the  price  of 
cattle. 

20891.  A  very  small  matter  in  the  price  per  gallon 
makes  up  for  a  large  decrease  for  the  price  of  one  calf? 
— You  don't  want  to  kill  the  cattle  out  of  the  country. 
I  would  like  to  see  both  going  on  together.  I  think 
farmers  now  are  in  favour  of  getting  their  money  once 
a  month. 

20802.  With  regard  to  the  criticism  of  the  creamery 
system,  we  have  come  across  three  distinct  types  of 
complaints  in  our  travels  through  Ireland  about  the 
shortage  of  milk  in  the  country  districts.  We  have 
had  evidence  that  a  shortage  of  milk  is  common  in 
County  Clare,  and  that  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
farmers  malce  butter  at  home  and  do  not  keep  enough 
milk  for  their  children  and  also  for  their  stock? — They 
do. 
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20893.  This  statement  was  given  in  evidence  by  Mr. 
Marcus  Keane? — The  people  keep  skim  milk,  but  it  is 
separated. 

20894.  This  is  a  district  where  they  have  the  hand- 
separators? — I  say  that  milk  is  good  if  you  drink  it 
fresh.  They  say  they  put  chemicals  into  the  creamery 
milk. 

20895.  Might  not  the  milk  be  dirty  when  it  comes  in  ? 
— They  don't  get  the  morning's  milk  until  evening. 
The  separated  milk  out  of  the  separator  is  fairly  good 
for  the  calves. 

20896.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Eaising  the  temperature  to  140 
degrees,  as  they  do  when  separating,  destroys  the  lactic 
acid  germs,  and,  therefore,  it  putrefies  more  rapidly? — 
Yes. 

20897.  Most  of  the  co-operative  creameries  give  back 
the  separated  milk  within  half  an  hour  of  the  delivery 
of  fresh  milk? — My  creamery  is  not  a  co-operative  crea- 
mery. 

20898.  Mr.  Wilson. — When  you  use  the  word 
"  chemicals  "  in  connection  with  creamery  milk,  you 
don't  make  the  statement  on  direct  knowledge? — No, 
I  heard  it. 

20899.  I  have  given  you  the  first  type  of  opinion — 
that  the  farmers  keep  the  milk  to  make  butter  at  home. 
The  next  opinion  is  that  the  farmers  send  their  milk 
into  the  town  to  sell,  and  the  third  is  that  the  scarcity 
is  due  to  the  creamery  system.  Here  we  have  three 
distinct  reasons  given  for  the  scarcity  of  milk. 
Would  you  agree  with  this  :  that  this  problem  really  is 
a  matter,  so  far  as  the  milk  supply  is  concerned,  of  the 
wholesaler  and  retailer — that  the  manufacturer  likes  to 
sell  wholesale  if  he  can? — Yes. 

20900.  And  if  he  can  he  will  avoid  going  into  retail 
business? — Yes. 

20901.  So  really  it  is  the  same  problem  that  j-ou  come 
across  in  business  everywhere,  that  the  man  who  pro- 
duces the  article  prefers  to  dispose  of  it  wholesale? — 
Yes. 

20902.  For  instance,  you  must  have  been  in  many 
fishing  districts  where  you  can  get  no  fish  because  they 
are  disposed  of  wholesale  to  London? — Yes. 

20903.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  blaming  what  we 
call  the  creamery  system  for  what  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  creamery  system? — I  am  blaming  it  for  the 
deterioration  of  stock. 

20904.  The  deterioration  of  stock,  so  far  as  you  are 
concerned,  turns  chiefly  upon  the  farmer  wanting  to 
make  too  much  money  out  of  the  milk  and  starving  the 
calves? — Yes.    Thej^  are  not  particular  about  the  bulls. 

20905.  Y'ou  are  not  able  to  suggest  to  us  whether 
the  creamery  system  in  Clare  has  had  any  eSect  on  the 
cattle? — No,  I  never  used  to  buy  cattle  there. 

20906.  Can  you  tell  us  how  much  the  price  of  cows 
has  decreased? — Good  cows  are  as  dear  as  ever. 

20907.  Would  it  be  possible  for  you  to  let  us  have 
the  price  of  the  cattle  you  were  buying  eight  or  ten 
years  ago  from  the  two  areas,  Clare  and  Cork? — I  did 
not  buy  much  from  Clare  until  five  jears  ago.  Clare 
cattle  used  to  be  inferior.    Now  they  are  superior. 

20908.  Can  you  prove  the  point  by  figures? — It  would 
be  hard  for  this  reason — I  still  buy  the  best  cattle. 

20909.  But  if  the  best  are  decreasing  in  number,  they 
ought  to  be  increasing  in  price? — Not  much.  I  buy  in 
the  autumn. 


20910.  If  you  were  able  to  submit  the  figures  I  have 
asked,  we  would  be  glad? — Where  you  could  buy  twenty 
splendid  strippers  years  ago  you  cannot  buy  six  now. 

20911.  Have  you  made  yourself  familiar  with  the 
Cow-testing  Associations  under  the  Department? — No. 

20912.  You  are  not  keeping  milk  records? — No. 

20913.  You  keep  no  records? — ^No;  I  want  to  make 
beef. 

20914.  Mr.  O'Brien. — ^Is  it  possible  that  the  dairy 
owners  in  the  creamery  districts  now  keep  the  best 
cows  they  have  bred  to  supply  their  own  cattle  bawn, 
instead  of  selling  the  best? — No. 

20915.  You  know  that  the  milk  records  show  that 
they  have  got  quite  a  high  record  for  milk  production, 
so  that  the  cattle  have  not  deteriorated  in  point  of 
milk? — I  don't  think  they  have. 

20916.  We  had  some  evidence  given  bj'  a  witness  in 
Limerick  that  dairy  farmers — people  sending  milk  to 
the  creameries — prefer  to  have  three  small  lighter  cows 
than  two  heavier  cows  that  used  to  exist  in  all  that  dis- 
trict around  Kilmallock? — I  am  perfectly  certain  of 
that,  because  the  lighter  cows  are  not  so  hard  on  the 
land.  It  is  milk  these  people  are  looking  for.  They 
think  more  of  the  milk  than  of  the  store. 

20917.  In  so  far  as  that  is  so,  I  suppose  that  would 
have  a  very  decided  eSect  on  the  quality  of  the  store 
cattle  that  are  produced,  but  I  should  not  say  that  it 
went  so  far  as  to  prove  that  thej'  were  using  inferior 
bulls? — A  lot  of  them  are. 

20918.  There  are  a  large  number  of  premium  bulls 
in  use? — I  am  in  favour  of  that  altogether.  The  small 
people  don't  use  the  premium  bulls  in  Waterford  now. 
The  premium  bulls  are  the  finest  things  that  we  have, 
except  the  people  say  they  are  too  beefy. 

20919.  If  there  are  so  many  of  these  premium  bulls 
as  there  are  about  the  country,  one  would  say  that  the 
general  stamp  of  bull  was  rather  higher  than  it  used  to 
be? — No;  I  am  afraid  thev  prefer  the  "  scrubby  " 
bull. 

20920.  Mr.  Wilson.— Mr.  MuUins,  who  is  a  crea- 
mery manager  in  Ballingarry,  said  that  ten  or  fifteen 
years  ago  tlio  farmers  sold  the  best  of  their  cattle  and 
kept  the  rubbish,  but  now  they  keep  the  best.  Would 
that  account  for  finding  less  good  cows  in  the  market? 
— No;  not  strippers.  I  say  that  the  strippers  are  not 
what  they  were.  These  would  be  cows  they  would 
keep. 

20921.  If  they  found  that  such-and-such  a  cow  was 
giving  a  heavy  yield  of  milk  they  would  keep  it  for  a 
length  of  time? — If  that  cow  has  a  good  frame  I  don't 
care  how  old  she  is. 

20922.  You  don't  happen  to  know,  of  your  own  know- 
ledge, whether  that  particular  thing  is  going  on,  which 
Mr.  Mullins  says? — No. 

20923.  Mr.  O'Brien.— In  my  district  of  Limerick,  if 
there  was  a  good  stripper  cow,  they  would  keep  her  be- 
cause they  know  how  valuable  she  would  be  in  the 
dairy  herd? — I  know  they  do  that,  but  in  the  end  they 
come  to  me.  I  don't  say  the  milk  yield  is  decreas- 
ing. 

20924.  The  Chairman. — Is  there  any  other  point. 
Lord  Ashtown,  you  would  like  to  lay  before  tlie  Com- 
mission?— No. 

Thank  you.    We  are  very  much  obliged. 


Mr.  P.  J.  Holland,  / 

20925.  The  Chairman. — Would  you  be  good  enough 
to  tell  us,  Mr.  Holland,  what  your  position  is,  and  how 
you  are  interested  in  this  question  into  which  we  are 
inquiring? — I  am  a  farmer  and  shopkeeper. 

20926.  You  are  interested  in  the  production  of  milk? 
■ — Yes. 

20927.  How  is  Athenry  supplied? — It  gets  some  milk 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Station,  and  some 
from  the  people  around  town. 

20928.  Are  there  many  cows  kept  in  the  town? — Yes. 

20929.  Is  milk  always  available  for  purchase? — Not 
always. 

20930.  At  what  period  is  it  scarce? — Spring  is  the 
scarce  time.  What  I  would  like  to  speak  about  is  the 
complaints  that  the  breed  of  cattle  that  give  milk  are 
not  so  good  as  they  used  to  be. 

20931.  From  your  own  knowledge,  do  you  think  this 
is  a  well-founded  complaint?— Yes,  and  J  have  spoken 
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to  a  good  number  of  farmers  and  they  told  me  that 
the  cows  are  not  so  good  for  giving  milk  as  they  were 
some  years  ago. 

20932.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  can  say  if  that 
is  a  well-founded  belief  or  not? — I  think  it  is. 

20933.  You  are  not  yet  fifty  years  old,  but  you  can 
speak  for  a  period  of  ten  or  fifteen  years? — Yes,  for 
twenty  years. 

20934.  Do  you  think  the  cow  of  to-day  is  an  in- 
ferior milk  producer  to  the  cow  of  twenty  years  ago? — 
Yes,  and  it  is  more  difiScult  to  get  a  good  milking  cow 
now  than  it  was. 

20935.  Do  you  keep  milk  records  yourself? — No. 

20936.  Do  you  sell  milk  yourself?— A  little. 

20937.  In  the  town  of  Athenry?— Yes. 

20938.  At  what  price? — Eightpence  and  lOd.  a  gal- 
Ion. 

20939.  Is  that  the  ordinary  commercial  price? — Yes, 
so  far  as  the  town  is  concerned. 
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20940.  Have  you  a  working-class  population  in 
Athenry '? — Yes. 

20941.  Where  do  they  get  their  milk  supply  from — 
shopkeepers  or  producers? — Producers. 

20942.  Are  there  any  shops  in  the  town  where  milk 
is  sold  retail? — Not  that  I  know  of.  I  have  a  shop, 
and  keep  a  cow  for  my  own  use,  and  sell  what  I  have 
to  spare. 

20943.  You  are  not  a  regular  milk  retailer? — No. 

20944.  There  are  no  milk  shops  in  Athenry? — No. 

20945.  Most  of  the  milk  is  bought  direct  from  the 
producer  ? — Yes. 

20946.  You  said  you  wanted  to  go  into  the  question 
of  the  inferiority  of  the  present  breed  of  cows  com- 
pared with  a  generation  ago.  Will  you  tell  us  what 
your  own  experience  is,  and  then  the  feeling  that  pre- 
vails in  the  neighbourhood? — If  you  want  to  buy  a 
cow  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  get  a  really  good  milk- 
ing cow  than  it  was. 

20947.  Have  you  made  up  your  mind  as  to  what 
causes  produced  that  result? — No. 

20948.  What  is  the  feeling  in  the  locality  ?— There  is 
a  good  deal  of  breeding  going  on  and  experiments,  and 
the  right  strain  of  cattle  is  not  got  for  the  purpose. 
They  are  mixing  up  certain  breeds  of  cattle  with  the 
good  old  cows. 

20949.  I  suppose  the  belief  is  that  the  premium  bull 
is  in  some  degree  responsible? — Y'es. 

20950.  From  your  ovra  knowledge,  do  you  think  that 
is  a  well-founded  belief? — Yes. 

20951.  Have  you  used  a  premium  bull  for  your  own 
cows? — I  have. 

20952.  And  had  you  a  good  calf  as  the  result? — 
did  not  keep  the  calf. 

20953.  Then  you  cannot  speak  with  any  authority  as 
to  what  it  did? — Yes;  I  kept  the  cow  for  milk,  but  I  did 
not  keep  the  calf. 

20954.  When  you  are  speaking  of  that  feeling  that 
prevails,  you  don't  speak  of  the  feeling  outside  the 
town  of  Athenry  :  I  take  it  you  reflect  the  opinion  of 
the  people  in  Athenry? — Of  course,  there  are  a  number 
of  people  coming  into  Athenry  from  a  very  wide  area. 
It  is  in  a  very  central  position,  and  you  get  into  touch 
with  people  from  a  wide  area. 

20955.  What  is  the  breed  of  premium  bull  that  in 
your  opinion  is  most  inimical  to  the  milk-producing 
qualities  of  ihe  cow? — I  cannot  say. 

20956.  Is  it  the  shorthorn,  or  the  Aberdeen  Angus, 
or  the  Hereford? — I  don't  think  they  know  exactly 
what  breed  it  is. 

20957.  Is  there  any  period  of  the  year  in  which 
the  poorer  population  of  Athenry  cannot  get  a  supply 
of  milk? — There  is,  in  the  springtime. 

20958.  .January?— Yes,  and  to  the  1st  May. 

20959.  And  at  that  period  of  the  year,  if  the  wife 
of  a  labouring  man  with  a  baby  wanted  milk  she 
would  find  great  difficulty  in  getting  it? — Y'es.  If  she 
is  a  regular  customer  she  may  be  all  right,  but  then 
there  are  many  others  who  come  for  milk  as  the}-  want 
it,  and  are  not  regular  customers,  and  when  the  scar- 
city comes  they  are  left  out. 

20960.  They  are  not  regular  customers,  and  their  de- 
mand is  fitful? — Yes. 

20961.  Have  you  thought  of  any  scheme  whereby 
milk  could  be  made  more  easily  available  in  a  place 
like  Athenry? — I  think  if  there  were  some  means  of 
providing  these  poor  people  with  facilities  for  keeping 
a  cow. 

20t)62.  Where  would  the  town  resident  labourer  find 
the  grass  for  a  cow? — There  are  many  bits  of  land 
about,  but  he  would  have  to  pay  pretty  heavily. 

20968.  What  would  bo  the  charge  for  the  grazing 
of  a  cow? — I  think  it  is  £4  for  the  grass. 

20964.  For  six  months?— For  t%velve  months  £4  or 
£4  10s.  would  be  the  price,  I  think. 

20965.  Is  there  land  whereon  they  could  keep  a  cow? 
— There  is  plenty  of  land  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture if  they  gave  it.  There  are  lots  of  people  who 
have  patches  of  land  where  people  would  give  the 
grass  of  a  cow. 

20966.  Does  the  Department  of  Agriculture  sell  milk 
at  their  station? — I  understand  they  do. 

20967.  They  refuse  no  one  that  goes  for  milk? — I 
cannot  answer  that. 

2096ft.  What  distance  is  the  dairy  from  the  town  of 
Athenry? — About  half  a  mile. 

20969.  It  is  not  very  exacting  to  send  a  child  that 
distance  for  a,  milk  supply? — No. 
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2097t).  I  think  the  (juestion  of  scarcity  is  certainly 
not  so  acute  in  Athenry  as  it  is  in  other  districts? — 
I  cannot  speak  for  any  other  district  but  my  own. 

20971.  Have  j^ou  any  knowledge  of  the  district  out- 
side the  purview  of  the  area  served  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture?  Where  would  the  inhabitants  of 
labourers'  cottages  get  milk — three  or  four  miles  away 
from  Athenry? — There  is  none  sold  in  the  country.  I 
never  heard  anyone  making  a  trade  of  selling  it  in  the 
country  as  they  do  in  the  town.  Of  course,  if  a 
labourer  is  living  in  the  country  and  has  a  labourer's 
cottage,  ho  has  to  depend  on  the  generosity  of  the 
farmer. 

20972.  Do  you  know  of  any  of  these  occupants  of 
labourers'  cottages  who  are  unable  to  get  milk  owing 
to  circumstances  they  themselves  cannot  control? — In 
the  town? 

20973.  No,  in  the  outside  area? — No.  I  know  they 
cannot  get  milk  because  they  cannot  keep  a  cow. 

20974.  You  don't  know  of  your  own  knowledge 
■\\hether  these  people  with  money  to  buy  are  unable 
to  get  milk? — No. 

20975.  I  am  not  restricting  you  to  your  own  or  any 
particular  area.  I  want  your  opinion  about  any  dis- 
trict you  can  speak  of?- — I  can  only  speak  with 
authority  of  the  town,  but  I  hear  these  things  outside. 
A  labourer  in  the  country  four  or  five  miles  out  might 
keep  a  cow  or  a  goat  on  his  plot.  He  might  not  be 
able  to  get  a  cow,  as  he  has  not  the  money. 

20976.  Do  many  occupants  of  labourers'  cottages 
keep  cows? — There  are  some,  but  there  are  a  lot  of 
people  in  labourers'  cottages  who  are  not  labourers. 

20977.  Do  many  of  the  occupants  of  labourers'  cot- 
tages keep  cows? — -Y^es. 

20978.  What  propoi'tion  of  them? — I  have  not  an 
idea.    There  may  be  two  or  three  in  the  parish. 

20979.  Wherever  the  occupant  of  a  labourer's  cot- 
tage would  have  a  cow.-  would  the  surplus  of  that  milk 
be  sold  to  his  neighbours? — No. 

20980.  So  that  the  cow  in  reality  would  relieve  only 
the  circumstances  of  the  person  who  owned  it?— Yes. 

20981.  Mr.  Wilson.— What  would  happen  to  the 
surplus  milk? — It  would  be  used  for  pigs  and  calves. 

20982.  It  is  all  consumed  on  the  place? — Yes. 

20983.  Not  made  into  butter?— Sometimes. 

20984.  Not  for  the  market? — No,  for  their  own  use. 

20985.  The  Chairman. — Would  one  in  ten  occupants 
of  labourers'  cottages  keep  a  cow? — If  you  leave  out 
the  labourers'  cottages  in  the  town,  yes. 

20986.  I  am  talking  of  the  country  district? — Yea^ 
one  in  ten  of  the  country  districts  would  have  cows — • 
occupants  of  cottages. 

20987.  That  is  exactly  what  I  want  to  get  at.  You 
told  me  that  the  possession  of  the  cow  benefits  the 
individual  family  alone  who  are  the  owners  of  it?— 
Yes. 

20988.  And  there  is  no  retailing  of  milk  to  neigh- 
bours who  may  be  in  want  of  a  supply? — No:  there 
is  no  retailing. 

20989.  Dr.  Moohhead. — How  much  land  is  there 
attached  to  the  cottages  in  your  district? — An  English 
acre  now. 

20990.  There  is  no  accommodation  put  up  in  con- 
nection with  the  cottage  for  a  cow? — No. 

20991.  So  that  a  labourer  would  have  to  put  up 
accommodation  for  himself? — Yes. 

20992.  Are  not  the  premises  rather  small  for  such 
accommodation?- — They  get  up  a  wooden  structure. 

20993.  They  put  that  outside  in  the  yard?— Yes.  In 
the  labourers'  cottages  there  is  a  sort}  of  turf -house, 
and  they  sometimes  convert  that  into  a  cowhouse  by 
extending  it. 

20994.  Would  not  that  come  to  the  back  door?— It 
would  be  absolutely  at  the  back  door. 

20995.  That  would  not  be  a  desirable  place  for  a 
cow-byre  ? — No. 

20996.  You  say  that  some  of  these  labourers  have 
these  cows? — Yes.  Some  of  them  get  the  grass  around 
and  sometimes  they  graze  the  cow  on  the  side  of  the 
road. 

20997.  You  would  not  say  that  the  scarcity-  would  be 
very  acute  there? — Not  for  the  man  who  would  keep' 
the  cow.  There  is  another  thing  I  wish  to  mention — 
that  is  the  danger  of  disease  from  some  bulls  in  the 
country  suft'ering  from  tuberculosis.  They .  are  sent 
through  the  country  by  the  Department,  and,  as  far 
as  I  can  find  out,  it  is  a  most  dangerous  thing,  so  fac 
as  I  have  read. 

D  2 
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20998.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  any  actual  know- 
ledge of  your  own?— I  have  not,  but  I  can  refer  you 
to  the  veterinary  surgeon  who  examined  these  bulls, 
and  gave  a  certificate  of  unsoundness. 

20999.  Were  they  premium  bulls?— Yes.  I  can  give 
you  the  names  of  the  people  who  had  the  bulls. 

21000.  Under  Avhat  circumstances  was  the  examina- 
tion of  the  bulls  made?— When  they  became  useless, 
and  some  of  them  died  from  unsoundness. 

21001.  Was  the  allegation  made  that  these  were 
tuberculous  animals?— Yes,  and  the  veterinary  surgeon 
has  certified  them  as  such. 

21002.  How  long  had  the  bulls  been  in  the  district 
until  they  died?— I  cannot  tell  you  that. 

21003.  Would  not  that  be  rather  an  important  thing, 
because,  after  all,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  can 
hardly  be  responsible  for  the  health  of  animals  they 
send  out  after  a  year  or  two? — Yes. 

21004.  Mr.  Wilson. — The  bulls  may  be  sound  when 
they  get  the  premium,  and  get  sick  afterwards.  You 
may  be  sound  to-day  and  get  tuberculosis  next  year? — 
I  don't  think  so. 

21005.  The  Chaii!Man. — At  all  events,  it  is  a  possi- 
bility. What  counties  were  these  bulls  in? — I  am  only 
speaking  of  Galway. 

21006.  It  is  alleged  that  the  bulls  which  received 
premiums  from  the  Department  were  found  to  be  suf- 
fering from  tuberculosis? — Yes. 

21007.  And  were  certified  by  the  veterinary  surgeon 
as  such? — Yes. 

21008.  You  don't  know  what  period  had  elapsed 
from  the  time  they  were  sent  out  until  they  were  cer- 
tified unsound? — No. 

21009.  Don't  you  think  that  is  a  very  important 
element  in  the  consideration  of  the  question? — Yes. 

21010.  Lady  Everard. — Does  your  County  Com- 
mittee require  premium  bulls  to  be  subjected  to  the 
tuberculin  tests? — I  am  very  sure  they  would  not  like 
to  send  out  diseased  cattle. 

21011.  The  Chairman. — It  is  optional  with  the 
County  Committee  to  have  the  premium  bulls  sub- 
jected to  the  tuberculin  test.  Does  the  Galway  County 
Committee  insist  on  that  provision  being  carried  out? 
• — I  cannot  tell  you. 

21012.  And  you  don't  know  anything  of  the  circum- 
stances in  connection  with  this  particular  bull,  or  was 
there  more  than  one? — There  was.  I  got  the  names  of 
the  people  who  kept  the  bulls  from  the  ..Department.  I 
have  five  names  here. 

21013.  And  these  are  well-authenticated  cases? — 
Yes. 

21014.  That  is  rather  a  serious  allegation  to  make. 
In  all  the  evidence  before  us,  up  to  the  present,  there 
was  no  such  wholesale  statement  made  in  regard  to 
the  spread  of  infection  by  premium  bulls  as  you  now 
make? — The  veterinary  surgeon  who  examined  them 
will  tell  you. 

2101.5.  Under  what  circumstances  did  examination 
come  to  be  made? — When  the  bulls  got  sick  and  the 
veterinary  surgeon  was  called  in. 

21016.  Were  they  in  one  locality? — ^No;  they  were 
scattered  all  over  the  County  of  Galway. 

21017.  Did  that  happen  last  year  or  the  year  before? 
— It  is  going  on  for  the  last  four  or  five  years. 

21018.  No  precaution  that  any  public  authority  could 
take  would  absolutely  preclude  the  possibility  of  a 
tuberculous  animal  being  sent  out,  but  if  the  allega- 
tion you  make  is  well-founded,  it  would  indicate  that 
there  was  an  unfortunate  wave  over  the  district  where 
£0  many  of  them  were  located.  Was  it  suggested  that 
any  of  them  brought  in  disease  and  disseminated  it 
amongst  the  stock? — Certainly.  The  people  were  afraid 
to  use  them. 

21019.  What  local  authoritj'  was  presiding  over  the 
district  to  which  you  refer? — Practically  all  the  Dis- 
trict Councils  of  the  County.  Some  in  Tuam,  some  in 
Galway,  and  some  in  Loughrea. 

21020.  Would  there  be  any  possibility  of  getting  in- 
formation from  any  officer  acting  for  a  local  authority 
as  to  the  circumstances  to  which  you  refer? — The  Dis- 
trict Council  does  not  interfere. 

21021.  They  don't  interfere,  but  if  there  was  disease 
disseminated  in  a  district  where  there  was  a  veterinary 
surgeon  appointed  by  the  local  authority  to  make  in- 
spection of  the  dairies  and  cowsheds,  he  would  probably 
have  knowledge  of  the  fact  to  which  you  refer,  if  it 
is  a  fact.  Is  Clifden  in  the  Tuam  Union?— No,  it  is  a 
union  itself. 

21022.  Are  any  of  these  alleged  cases  in  Clifden? — 
Not  in  the  Conuemara  district  at  all. 


21023.  What  breed  of  animals  were  they? — I  think 
they  were  shorthorns. 

21024.  I  am  rather  sorry  you  have  not  more  definite 
information  to  give,  because  the  statement  you  have 
made  is  a  serious  one? — If  you  inquire  into  it  you 
will  find  it  true.  You  can  ask  the  officials  of  the 
Department. 

21025.  Will  you  give  up  the  names  to  me  on  a  slip 
of  paper  and  I  will  make  inquiries  as  to  whether  or 
not  this  allegation  is  well-founded? — Certainly;  I  will 
write  them  out  for  you.  (The  witness  handed  the 
Chairman  a  slip  of  paper  on  which  names  were 
written). 

21026.  Mr.  Wilson. — W^e  had  evidence  earlier  in 
our  sitting  regarding  Athenry,  and  it  was  quoted  to 
us  as  an  example  of  a  town  where,  to  a  large  extent, 
this  milk  supply  difficulty  had  been  solved? — Mr. 
O'Reilly  is  going  to  deal  with  that  in  his  evidence. 

2102'7.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  something  about  it? 
— I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  any  question  you  ask. 

21028.  Is  it  true,  for  instance,  that  not  long  ago  the 
children  were  being  largely  fed  on  black  coSee  and 
condensed  milk? — I  cannot  exactly  tell  you  whether 
they  were  or  not.  I  have  no  knowledge  that  they  were 
fed  on  black  coffee  and  condensed  milk. 

21029.  The  milk  that  you  sell  yourself,  is  it  sold  to 
the  better-class  people  or  to  the  poorer  people? — To 
the  poorer  people.  The  only  two  people  I  sell  milk  to 
are  poor  railwaymen — signal  men. 

21030.  They  are  not  a  very  well-to-do  class  in  Ire- 
land?— They  are  not.    They  complaih. 

21031.  What  amount  of  milk  would  you  put  into 
those  two  houses  on  an  average? — What  they  buy  oft 
me  is  a  pint  in  the  morning  and  a  pint  in  the  evening 
— a  quart  in  the  day  for  each  family.  It  is  all  I  can 
afford  to  give  them.    They  might  bu}'  milk  elsewhere. 

21032.  How  many  are  there  in  the  two  families — 
are  both  men  married? — Yes.  I  don't  know  how  many 
are  in  the  family — perhaps  five  or  six  in  each  house. 

21033.  In  these  two  cases  in  Athenry  they  get  a 
quart  of  milk  a  day  for  their  families? — Yes. 

21034.  Have  you  been  supplying  them  long? — For 
fom-  or  five  or  six  years. 

21035.  You  have  been  in  this  trade  of  selling  milk 
for  a  number  of  years? — Yes. 

21036.  It  is  not  a  new  thing  with  you  to  sell  milk? 
—No. 

21037.  It  is  not  due  to  this  breaking  up  of  the 
land? — No.  I  did  this  befoi'e  the  land  was  broken  up 
at  all. 

21038.  Have  you  any  opinion  to  express  to  us  as  to 
wliat  influence  the  breaking  up  of  the  land  has  on  tho 
milk  supply  in  your  district?  Are  there  more  cows 
kept? — I  hear  people  say  it  is  more  difficult  to  get  milk 
now  than  it  was  before  the  land  was  broken  up.  I 
don't  know  whether  that  is  a  fact  or  not,  but  I  heard 
people  say  so. 

21089.  It  should  be  a  very  simple  thing  for  a  person 
living  in  a  town  like  that  to  know  whether  new  byres 
had  been  put  up? — I  never  take  any  notice.  I  have, 
to  attend  to  my  business  all  the  day.  I  cannot  tell 
you  whether  there  are  more  byres  put  up. 

21040.  The  Chairjian.- Have  you  much  land? — 
About  one  hundred  acres.  I  have  no  habitable  house 
on  the  land. 

21041.  Mr.  Wilson. — This  has  been  yours  prior  to 
the  breaking  up  of  the  land? — It  has  been  in  my 
family  over  three  hundred  years. 

21042.  Your  evidence  does  not  seem  to  suggest  that 
the  changes  around  Athenry  have  any  great  effect  on 
the  milk  problem? — No.  I  have  told  you  what  I 
heard. 

21043.  Is  there  much  striping  of  land  by  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board,  or  by  the  Estates  Commis- 
sioners in  your  district? — By  the  Estates  Commis- 
sioners. 

21044.  Have  you  ever  heard  in  any  of  the  divisions 
made  by  the  Estates  Commissioners  that  one  of  the 
reasons  given  was  that  land  should  be  made  available 
for  the  grazing  of  cows  kept  by  labourers? — Not  except 
in  our  own  locality. 

21045.  And  were  representations  made  to  the  Estates 
Commissioners  pointing  out  the  desirability  of  having 
that  provision  inserted?— Yes. 

21046.  WHiat  was  the  result? — They  gave  it  to  some 
and  others  did  not  get  it. 

21047.  When  I  speak  of  land  being  reserved  for  the 
grazing  of  cows,  I  don't  mean  that  it  should  be  piven 
into  the  actual  occupation  of  an  individiial,  but  that 
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it  should  be  entrusted  to  trustees  and  made  available 
for  the  grazing  of  cows  owned  by  occupants  of  cot- 
tages  in  the  district?— That  has  been  so  in  other 
localities. 

21048.  Has  it  been  done  in  yours?— No. 

21049.  Was  there  a  requisition  to  have  it  donoi'— 
Not  that  I  know  of.  This  particular  land  the  towns- 
people claimed  it.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  give  each 
man  a  plot  to  keep  a  cow.  The  Estates  Commissioners 
did  their  best  to  give  satisfaction,  but  they  gave  the 
land  to  a  lot  of  people,  and  they  anticipated  that  these 
people  would  keep  cows,  but  a  number  of  them  have 

21050.  Has  the  distribution  been  helpful  in  regard 
to  the  milk  supply? — In  some  cases. 

21051.  But  it  only  relieved  the  scarcity  of  milk  in 
so  far  as  those  who  got  the  land  are  concerned? — That 
is  right. 

21052.  And  it  did  not  relieve  their  neighbours  to  any 
great  extent? — No. 

21053.  Mr.  Wilson.— It  does  not  even  always  relieve 
those  who  have  got  the  land  if  they  have  not  gone  in 
for  dairying? — No. 

21054'.  People  who  were  expected  to  go  in  for  the 
■  cow-keeping  business  by  the  Estates  Commissioners 
have  not  always  done  so? — No. 

21055.  Can  you  suggest  why;  is  it  on  account  of  the 
dominance  of  grazing  in  the  country  that  the  people 
don't  understand  cow-keeping? — I  think  it  is  because 
they  consider  it  too  much  bother  and  trouble.  I  know 
oases  where  people  who  purchased  out  will  turn  their 
stock  into  it  and  will  not  put  a  cow  on  it  at  all. 

21056.  Mr.  O'Buien.— You  have  a  shop  as  well  as  a 
farm? — Yes. 

21057.  What  do  you  deal  in?— It  is  a  general  store. 

21058.  Have  you  now,  or  had  you  at  any  time, 
a  demand  for  condensed  milk? — Yes. 

21059.  Do  you  sell  it  now?— Yes. 

21060.  Is  that  just  to  the  very  poor  people? — To  the 
"labourers  and  poor  people. 

21061.  One  would  imagine  that  these  two  families 
that  you  supply  milk  to  only  bought  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  milk  to  colour  tea.  The  quantity  they  get  is  hardly 
to  be  looked  on  as  sufficient  to  provide  milk  for  their 
families — a  pint  of  milk  for  a  family  of  six? — Yes;  and 
they  give  the  baby  what  would  be  required. 

21062.  These  people  who  buy  condensed  milk,  I 
suppose,  buy  it  for  the  same  purpose? — For  the  tea. 

21063.  Do  they  feed  small  children  on  it? — I  don't 
know. 

21064.  Is  it  condensed  whole-milk  or  condensed 
separated  milk;  are  they  willing  to  pay  for  the  whole 
milk  in  the  tin,  or  do  they  want  the  very  cheapest 
colouring  matter  they  can  get? — You  will  find  people 
yvho  will  want  each  class. 

21065.  You  have  a  demand  for  both? — Yes,  about  an 
equal  demand. 

21066.  Do  you  think  the  people  who  buy  the  better 
brand  of  condensed  milk  could  afford  to  pay  for  M'hole 
jnilk  if  it  were  available? — Certainly. 

21067.  Why  do  they  buy  condensed  milk? — Because 
■they  cannot  get  the  other  milk.  If  they  could  get  the 
•other  milk  they  would  not  buy  the  condensed  milk. 

21068.  It  is  not  because  it  is  handier  to  get? — No. 

21069.  When  this  land  was  sold  and  striped  was 
■there  any  provision  made  that  the  persons  getting  it 
should  keep  cows? — No,  but  that  was  understood.  That 
'Was  what  the  people  demanded  it  for. 

21070.  There  was  no  definite  provision  made  in  the 
agreement? — No. 

21071.  Nor  I  imagine  was  there  any  attempt  or  pro- 
posal made  for  arranging  for  commonages  for  keeping 
^jattle? — -Not  about  Athenry. 

21072.  The  whole  of  the  property  that  was  sold  lies 
■around  Athenry? — Yes. 


21073.  Whose  property  was  it? — O'Connor's. 

21074.  It  runs  all  round  Athenry? — It  is  on  the  very 
outside,  on  the  north  side  of  the  town. 

21075.  It  was  never  proposed  that  part  of  that  should 
be  set  aside  as  commonage  for  cattle  kept  by  people 
in  the  town? — I  don't  think  so.    I  never  heard  so. 

21076.  Dr.   Moohhead. — What  was  the  size  of  the 
farms  they  got? — From  three  to  ten  acres,  I  think. 

21077.  They  must  be  townspeople  that  got  it? — Yes, 
and  some  of  the  counti'y  people  got  larger  holdings. 

21078.  These  townspeople  live  in  the  town  and  use 
the  land  outside? — Yes.  Of  course  there  are  a 
lot  of  people  iu  the  town  who  have  no  other  means  of 
living  except  by  labour. 

21079.  They  are  not  living  on  the  land? — No;  they 
cannot  live  on  it. 

21080.  People  live   on   one   acre? — Yes,  but.  theee 
people  have  not  a  house. 

21081.  The  Chairman. — To  what  purpose  are  they 
devoting  the  land? — Some  are  tilling  and  some  grazing. 

21082.  Are  there  many  tilling  it? — I  cannot  exactly 
tell  you.  I  know  there  are  some,  but  I  don't  know 
what  proportion. 

21083.  With  regard  to  the  condensed  milk,  is  there 
a  mark  on  the  tin  telling  you  whether  it  is  condensed 
whole  milk  or  condensed  separated  milk? — No. 

21084.  Mr.  Wilson. — Can  you  tell  us  whether  the 
demand  for  condensed  milk  has  changed  in  recent  years? 
— I  think  it  would  be  about  the  same.  I  don't  see 
much  difference. 

21085.  Dr.  Mooehead. — Is  there  a  good  deal  of  it 
sold?— Yes. 

21086.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  sell  more  of  the  con- 
densed milk  in  the  springtime  when  the  whole  milk  is 
not  available? — Of  courae  we  do.  This  time  of  the 
year  very  little  is  sold,  as  new  milk  is  so  plentiful. 

21087.  Dr.  Moorhead. — There  is  no  guarantee  as  to 
the  purity  of  the  condensed  milk? — I  cannot  say. 

21088.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — What  is  the 
difference  in  price  between  the  two  tins? — Twopence; 
one  is  sixpence  and  the  other  eiglitpence. 

21089.  Are  the  tins  the  same  size? — Yes. 

21090.  The  Chairman. — How  often  would  a  labourer 
buy  a  tin? — I  cannot  tell  you.  He  might  buy  it  from 
me  to-day  and  from  my  neighbour  next  week.  They 
may  come  to  me  for  it  and  go  to  someone  else  some 
other  time. 

21091.  Do  the  country  people  going  into  the  town 
for  provisions  take  out  condensed  milk? — Very  seldom. 

21092.  That  rarely  happens? — Yes. 

21093.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — Do  you  think  both 
these  tins  are  the  same  kind  of  milk— whole  milk? — 
I  think  they  are. 

21094.  That  one  is  not  skim  milk  condensed? — I 
never  heard  any  complaint  from  the  people. 

21095.  You  don't  know  of  your  own  knowledge 
whether  one  is  skim  milk? — No. 

21096.  It  is  the  Loughrea  district  you  are  in?— Yes. 

21097.  These  cases  of  tuberculosis  that  you  were 
speaking  of  all  occurred  in  that  district? — What  cases? 

21098.  The  bulls?— They  are  not  all  in  the  Eoughrea 
district;  they  are  in  other  districts  in  the  county  as 
well. 

21099.  Miss  McNeill.— Do  you  think  that  the  families 
that  Iniy  a  quart  of  milk  a  daj-  from  you  would  be  in 
a  position  to  buy  a  larger  quantity  if  they  realised 
that  milk  had  a  high  food  value? — I  think  so.  I  think 
they  would  buy  more  milk  if  they  realised  the  value 
of  it. 

21100.  Is  the  reason  that  they  use  it  only  as  tea- 
colouring  because  they  don't  regard  it  as  of  as  good 
food  value  as  other  things  they  buy? — Yes. 

21101.  I  think  if  they  could  get  more  milk  they 
would  use  more  of  it  at  the  price  at  which  you  will 
sell  it?— Yes. 


Mr.  William  O'Reilly  examined. 


21102.  The  Chairman. — You  are  resident,  Mr. 
•O'Reilly,  in  the  town  of  Athenry? — Yes,  sir. 

21103.  And  you  are  familiar  with  the  conditions 
under  which  the  labouring  population  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  live? — Yes. 

21104.  Is  there  any  scarcity  of  milk  amongst  the 
labouring  classes? — Yes;  a  great  scarcity. 

,21105.  Mr.  O'Brien. — What  is  your  own  position? — 
I  was  Secretary  of  the  Town  Tenants'  League  that 


worked  up  the  sale  of  the  land,  and  I  have  been  con- 
nected with  a  lot  of  schemes  for  the  improvement  of 
the  labourers  for  the  last  three  or  four  years. 

21106.  You  are  not  a  farmer? — I  am  not. 

21107.  The  Chairman. — You  say  there  is  a  scarcity  of 
milk?— Yes. 

21108.  Is  that  continuous? — It  is  worse  in  the  winter 
time  than  iu  the  summer.  Milk  is  more  plentiful  in 
the  summer. 

21109.  Are  there   mauy  cowkcepers   in  the  town 
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itseli?— Fifty-two  people  got  plots  of  land,  and  as  far 
as  I  can  find  out,  it  resulted  only  in  two  cows  being 
kept.  . 

21110.  Ho\\  long  is  it  since  the  land  was  given:"— 
1908. 

21111.  Four  years  ago? — Yes. 

21112.  And  the  division  of  the  laud  has  resulted  in 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  cows  by  two  only? — 
That  is  as  far  as  I  know.  I  am  watching  it  closely 
since. 

21118.  ^Vould  the  milk  of  these  two  cows  be  dis- 
tributed or  utilised  only  for  the  families  that  owned 
them? — Only  for  the  families.  One  man  that  got  a 
eow  is  Cleric  of  Petty  Sessions,  and  the  other  is  a 
gardener,  and  they  require  these  two  cows  for  them- 
selves. 

21114.  At  the  period  of  scarcity  to  which  you  refer 
is  it  possible  that  the  labouring  population  may  not  be 
able  to  procure  milk,  although  they  may  have  money 
to  buy?— Yes. 

21115.  Do  they  buy  condensed  milk? — They  don't 
care  much  about  it.  It  does  not  last  long  when  it  is 
opened. 

21116.  It  does  not  keep  once  it  is  exposed  to  the 
air?— No. 

21117.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  use  of  it 
yourself? — I  used  it  two  or  three  times.  I  know  it 
does  not  keep.  There  are  two  classes  of  condensed 
xailk — the  best  is  Swiss  milk  and  the  other  is  manu- 
factured by  Cleeve's. 

21118.  Have  you  any  experience  of  the  difierence 
between  the  two? — The  Swiss  milk  is  much  better.  I 
got  both. 

21119.  How  long  will  it  keep  sweet  after  being 
exposed  to  the  air? — I  think  it  would  last  about  two 
days. 

21120.  Not  beyond  that?— No. 

21121.  And  it  is  in  a  semi-solid  condition  in  the  tin? 
— It  is  fairly  liquid  when  you  open  it  first.  After  that 
it  gets  solidified  and  turns  yellow.  It  is  rather  sweeter 
than  the  ordinary  milk. 

21122.  And  A\'hen  you  open  it  it  rapidly  degenerates? 
—Yes. 

21123.  Does  the  Department  of  Agriculture  supply 
milk  to  all  who  make  application  to  their  farm? — They 
do.  I  went  over  there  to  see  what  was  going  on.  They 
supply  about  thirty-five  families,  and  ten  or  fifteen 
police,  and  probably  more.  The  transport  car  goes 
over  and  gets  a  supply  for  the  two  barracks,  and  the 
other  police  get  a  supply  also,  and  if  the  Department 
to-morrow  refused  to  sell  the  milk  you  would  have  a 
milk  famine  in  Athenry,  because  there  are  about  thirty- 
five  labourers'  cottages,  and  the  occupants  send  to  the 
Department  for  milk,  buttermilk  and  new  milk. 

21124.  That  must  be  a  great  advantage  to  the 
locality? — Of  course,  it  is. 

21125.  Are  all  these  inhabitants  of  the  town,  or 
people  living  on  the  confines  of  the  town? — Y'es; 
principally  the  working  people. 

21126.  Is  milk  available  there  all  the  year  round? — 
Yes. 

21127.  They  have  it  in  winter,  too? — Y'es;  a  fair 
supply. 

21128.  In  view  of  that  supply,  Athenry  itself  is 
hardly  in  a  bad  condition  for  want  of  milk? — You 
cannot  rely  on  that  supply  to  Athenry  continuing. 

21129.  We  are  talking  of  the  times  that  are.  We 
don't  know  what  may  be  in  the  womb  of  time.  Will 
you  give  us  your  experience  of  the  conditions  in  the 
country.  I  take  it  you  are  familiar  with  the  conditions 
about  Athenry? — I  don't  agree  with  the  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Holland,  that  one  labourer  in  ten  has 
cows.  What  I  would  call  them  would  be  small  farmers 
with  one  or  two  cows,  who  do  some  labour. 

21130.  Perhaps  Mr.  Holland  misunderstood  the 
question.  I  wanted  to  know  how  many  occupants  of 
labourers'  cottages  keep  cows? — None.  There  are 
twenty-six  labourers'  cottages  around  the  town  of 
Athenry,  and  none  of  the  occupants  have  a  cow. 

21131.  Not  a  single  one? — No;  and  there  are  nine 
labourers  in  the  town  with  plots  of  land,  and  none  of 
them  have  a  cow. 

21182.  Do  you  know  of  any  occupant  of  a  labourer's 
cottage  in  any  of  the  divisions  around  Athenry  keeping 
cows? — Not  a  single  agricultural  labourer  has  got  a 
oow,  but  there  is  one  rnan  who  is  an  Insurance  agent 
who  has  a  cow,  but  I  am  speaking  of  agricultural 
labourers. 

21133.  We  won't  call  the  Insurance  Agent  an  agricul- 


tural  labourer? — That  is    the  only  case    of    a  maa 
occupying  a  labourer's  cottage  who  has  a  cow. 

21134.  Is  he  remaining  in  the  undisturbed  occupation 
of  his  cottage? — Y'es. 

21135.  Under   the   beneficent  rule   of  the  District 
Council?— Yes. 

21136.  Mr.  Wilson. — What  do  the  labourers  do  with 
their  plots  of  land? — They  are  as  good  as  in  any  part 
of  Ireland.  There  is  a  splendid  supply  of  vegetables. 
They  are  the  best  gardeners.  They  get  a  good  lot  of 
help  and  instruction,  and  the  houses  are  kept  very 
clean. 

21137.  Those  in  the  cottages  under  the  District 
Council,  and  those  plots  that  the  townspeople  have 
are  used  for  growing  vegetables? — That  is  those  in  the 
labourers'  cottages. 

21138.  That  also  applies  to  the  plots  of  land  outside 
the  town  that  would  be  taken  by  the  small  men  inside 
the  town? — No.  Of  the  fifty-two  plots  I  have  mentioned 
one  portion  would  be  held  by  shopkeepers.  They 
meadow  this  land,  and  in  the  winter  time  put 
out  a  lot  of  manure,  and  on  the  aftergrass  they  fatten 
wethers.  The  second  portion  would  be  those  that  have 
store  cattle ;  and  the  third  section  would  include  eight- 
or  nine  labourers,  bakers  and  shoemakers,  who  are 
not  in  a  piosition  to  purchase  milch  cows ;  they 
have  their  plots  sub-let.  That  is  about  what  is  being 
done  in  the  fifty-two  plots.  There  is  a  butcher  who 
has  three  or  four  plots,  sub-let  from  the  owners. 

21139.  Mr.  O'BiiiEN. — To  \\diom  are  the  plots  sub-let? 
— To  people  in  the  town,  who  are  charged  double  the 
rents  the  tenants  themselves  pay  to  the  Land  Com- 
mission. 

21140.  The  Chaikjian. — So,  in  reality,  the  division 
of  the  land  has  made  no  change  in  the  economic  con- 
dition of  the  district  other  than  the  improvement  of  the 
income  of  the  few  people  who  are  fortunate  enough 
to  get  it? — Quite  right. 

21141.  And  so  far  as  the  development  of  the  district — 
the  increase  of  labour,  the  increase  of  milk  supply  to 
the  labouring  population — is  concerned,  it  has  had  no 
effect  whatever? — It  is  absolutely  useless. 

21142.  Then  it  would  appear  that  we  shall  have  to 
look  elsewhere  for  the  solution  of  this  difficulty  other 
than  to  the  distribution  of  the  land? — It  is  going  to- 
be  done  in  a  lot  of  other  places,  and  if  the  same  fate 
followed  the  distribution  of  land  as  in  Athenry  there 
won't  be  much  good  done.  There  is  no  use  in  having  a 
lot  of  townsj^eople  carrying  on  farming  on  a  small  scale. 

21143.  You  would  scarcely  call  what  they  are  doing 
carrying  on  farming? — One  section  of  the  fifty-two  do. 

21144.  Tillage  farming? — ^Well,  no;  only  three  people 
till.  Some  of  them,  to  improve  the  land,  before  laying,, 
lay  it  down. 

21145.  Mr.  Wilson. — This  action  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities  was  due  to  representations  made  to  them 
on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Athenry? — Quito  right. 
I  was  on  two  deputations  myself  before  Mr.  Russell. 

21146.  You  would  appear  to  have  convinced  the 
authorities  that  you  wanted  the  change  made  to  get  a 
better  supply  of  milk  and  vegetables? — Don't  include 
me. 

21147.  The  deputation,  of  which  you  were  a  member,, 
succeeded  in  convincing  the  authorities  that  the 
deputation  and  people  of  Athenry  were  suffering  an 
intolerable  grievance? — Regarding  milk  and  vegetables. 

21148.  l"cs;  and  that  this  was  to  be  cured  by  a 
certain  scheme? — Yes.  That  scheme  was  not  carried 
out.  If  you  take  new  land  that  has  been  divided 
amongst  the  agricultural  tenants,  with  plenty  of  help 
and  money  spent  on  it,  they  are  spoon-fed  for  some  time. 

21149.  That  is  not  wholesome? — People  in  Athenry 
got  land  who  had  no  expectation  of  it.  The  land  was 
divided  and  palings  were  put  up. 

21150.  The  Chairman. — Were  the  divisions  made  by 
the  Estates  Commissioners? — Yes.  There  were  no- 
fences  made.  It  cost  the  people  £3  or  £i  to  put  down 
wire  fences. 

21151.  Mr.  O'Bkien. — It  is  divided  in  the  same  way 
as  it  is  divided  for  the  evicted  tenants? — No;  there  was 
nothing  done  for  them.  If  they  got  the  same  terms  as 
the  agricultural  tenant  you  would  not  have  the  state 
of  affairs  you  have  now  in  Athenry,  but  some  difficulty 
arose,  and  the  people  there  were  left  without  assis- 
tance which  they  expected. 

21152.  If  they  now  got  evicted  from  their  holdings 
they  could  be  re-instated  somewhere  else,  and  they 
would  get  their  land  fenced  and  stocked? — Is  it  towns- 
people? 
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21153.  They  are  agricultural  tenants  now? — But  they 
have  no  chance  of  getting  transferred. 

21154.  If  they  refused  to  pay  and  got  evicted?— We 
would  not  risk  eviction  in  Atheury. 

21155.  The  Chairman. — ^Was  any  representation 
ever  made  to  the  Estates  Commissioners  at  the  time 
this  land  was  being  distributed  that  it  would  be  desirable 
to  reserve  a  portion  of  it  for  the  pasture  of  cows  kept 
by  occupants  of  cottages,  either  in  the  town  or  country 
districts? — That  is  to  get  laud  in  common? 

21156.  Yes? — I  believe  it  was  discussed,  but  it  was 
impossible  to  carry  it  through.  There  would  be  too 
much  resistance. 

21157.  Resistance  from  whom — not  from  the  cows? — 
No.  From  the  people  who  wanted  to  get  the  plots  of 
land  themselves. 

21158.  The  people  who  thought  they  had  a  claim  to 
a  stripe  of  the  land  would  resist  any  attempt  to  reserve 
a  portion  for  the  labourers? — Yes.  The  District  Council 
had  full  power  to  do  that. 

21159.  The  District  Council  had  power  to  do  what? — 
Purchase  laud  in  common  for  the  purpose  you  mention, 
under  the  Act  of  1903. 

21160.  Have  you  ever  known  it  to  be  done? — No,  but 
it  would  have  been  better  than  what  they  did  by  the 
way  things  are. 

21161.  Do  you  suggest  that  the  local  authority  have 
power  to  do  that?— Yes,  under  ih::  Act  of  1903. 

21162.  But  only  in  districts  where  land  was  being 
st)'iped? — They  could  not  purchase  it  in  our  district 
r.ow. 

21163.  You  don't  suggest  that  that  power  rests 
indiscriminately  with  all  District  Councils? — The 
•clauses  are  in  the  Act,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  and 
Avhat  can  be  done  by  one  District  Council  could  be 
■done  by  another.  They  have  not  compulsory  power, 
but  have  the  power  to  purchase,  if  it  is  arranged. 

21164.  If  the  Estates  Commissioners  co-operated 
with  them? — Yes. 

21165.  That  has  been  done  elsewhere? — Yes. 

21166.  Has  any  attempt  been  made  to  do  that  iu 
Athenry? — No. 

21167.  Has  it  been  done  iu  any  part  of  Connemara? 
— I  don't  think  so. 

21168.  With  regaid  to  the  outer  districts,  have  you 
any  knowledge  as  to  whether  there  is  a  difficulty  iu 
procuring  milk  in,  say,  a  locality  about  eight  or  ten  miles 
around  Atheury,  among  the  working  population? — In 
the  country  districts  they  don't  keep  many  milch 
cattle.  The  milk  is  scarce  enough  around  Athenry, 
say,  five  or  six  miles  out. 

21169.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  conditions  in 
Loughrea? — They  are  just  as  bad  as  in  Athenry. 

21170.  I  only  wish  that  every  other  centre  was  as 
^eU  served  as  Athenry,  according  to  your  accovmt, 
because  you  have  the  farm  of  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment giving  milk  to  all  that  come,  and  unfortunately 
that  condition  does  not  prevail  in  other  places? — It  is 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  Athenry,  and  you  see  children 
■coming  home  with  milk  from  it,  but  at  the  same  time 
there  is  a  scarcity  of  milk  for  the  working-classes. 

21171.  What  is  the  price  charged  for  milk  on  the 
Agricultural  farm? — Twopence  a  quart. 

21172.  Surely  that  is  not  a  prohibitive  price? — It  is 
good  milk.  You  run  the  risk  of  getting  it  adulterated 
in  Athenry. 

21173.  Dr.  MooitHEAD. — Is  that  the  all-year-round 
iprice? — No;  it  is  threepence  in  the  winter. 

21174.  The  Chairman.— Do  you  know  anything  about 
the  locality  on  the  other  side  of  Loughrea — on  the 
Southern  and  Western  side? — Around  Gort? 

21175.  Yes? — In  Gort  they  have  a  few  local  people 
•who  sell  milk  in  the  houses.  In  Athenry,  before  the 
land  was  divided,  ^^^e  had  two  or  three  women  that 
used  to  go  into  the  country  districts,  bring  in  the 
milk,  and  sell  it  in  halfpenny  and  pennyworths.  When 
ihe  land  was  divided  it  altered  things. 

21176.  Was  milk  raised  on  that  land  that  has  been 
■divided? — That  is  what  I  wanted  to  come  at.  There 
were  a  few  shopkeepers  who  used  to  take  some  fields  on 
the  eleven  months  system,  and  when  the  land  was  divi- 
ded and  taken  up  they  got  out  of  the  milk  trade.  In  the 
sales  by  shopkeepers  their  customci  s  get  preference,  and 
the  poor  man  and  the  working  man  have  no  chance  of 
getting  milk  from  them.  Since  the  Dairies  and  Cow- 
sheds Order  came  into  force  in  1908  it  was  the  means 
of  preventing  many  from  undertaking  the  sale  of  milk. 

^  21177.  Why?— They  could  not  comply  with  the  con- 
<lition8.    They  would  not  have  money.    We  have  that 


Order  in  force  in  our  district;  we  have  an  Inspector, 
and  the  result  of  it  is  that  there  are  only  three  persons 
selling  milk. 

21178.  Do  you  think  that  the  Order  in  its  application 
has  restricted  the  number  of  people  selling  milk? — 
Yes,  undoubtedly. 

21179.  Mr.  Wilson.- — You  know  people  who  have 
gone  out  of  business  through  the  Order? — No,  because 
they  have  not  got  into  it.  It  prevented  them  from 
getting  into  it. 

21180.  There  is  no  case,  to  your  knowledge,  of  a 
person  in  the  business  before  the  Order  came  into 
operation  going  out  of  business  since? — No;  I  don't 
know  of  any  case  of  a  man  that  went  out  as  the  result 
of  the  Order. 

21181.  Do  you  know  of  individuals  who  were  pre- 
vented getting  into  the  trade  through  the  Order? — Yes. 

21182.  The  Chairman. — Is  there  less  milk  produced 
in  the  immediate  locality  around  Athenry  consequent 
on  the  distribution  of  the  land? — I  am  absolutely 
certain  there  is.  I  had  not  time  to  go  about  and  make 
a  list  of  the  people  and  the  number  of  cows. 

21183.  We  want  a  general  statement  founded  on 
facts  ascertained  from  knowledge  of  the  locality? — That 
is  a  fact.  Milk  is  scarcer  now  than  it  was  before  the 
division  of  the  land. 

21184.  Mr.  Wilson. — Can  you  suggest  to  us  what 
scheme,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  suitable  to  improve 
matters  in  Athenry? — I  think  since  that  Order  came 
into  force  it  would  be  useless  to  expect  a  number  of 
people  in  the  town  to  go  to  the  expense  and  trouble 
of  complying  with  it;  and  the  best  thing  would  be  to 
have  a  common  dairy,  at  which  milk  could  be  retailed, 
and  the  milk  that  was  not  sold  converted  into  butter, 
so  that  there  would  be  no  loss. 

21185.  Dr.  MooRHEAD. — Where  would  you  produce 
that  milk? — The  townspeople  that  have  plots  of  land 
would  produce  it. 

21186.  Mr.  Wilson. — Do  you  propose  to  set  up  a 
nmnicipal  dairy;  do  you  suggest  that  the  Board  of 
Guardians  should  go  into  the  milk  trade? — I  don't 
suggest  any  local  body — District  Council  or  Board  of 
Guardians  or  anyone  else — but  that  there  should  be  a 
local  dairy. 

21187.  I  don't  quite  understand  your  scheme? — It  is 
something  on  the  lines  of  the  creamery. 

21188.  A  sort  of  syndicate  of  farmers  and  shop- 
keepers working  together? — Yes,  and  having  a  depot. 

21189.  You  would  form  a  society  of  a  number  of 
people  who  would  come  together  for  the  purpose  of 
building  a  milk-shop  in  Athenry,  and  get  the  milk  for 
that  from  the  farmers? — Yes. 

21190.  And  in  addition  to  selling  the  milk  in  the 
town,  your  idea  is  that  they  should  have  a  separator 
and  make  butter  from  the  surplus? — Yes,  and  cheese. 

21191.  I  quite  agree.  That  seems  to  be  a  possible 
solution,  and  I  don't  see  what  prevents  Athenry  doing 
that  next  week? — We  would  like  someone  to  educate 
and  help  us. 

21192.  You  want  some  expert  in  the  milk  business  to 
go  and  explain  what  is  wanted? — Yes. 

21193.  Mv.  O'Brien. — Did  you  suggest  this,  or  did 
your  deputation  suggest  this  to  Mr.  Russell? — No; 
there  was  too  much  excitement  at  the  time  to  suggest 
anything  but  to  get  the  land. 

21194.  Dr.  ^looRHEAD. — What  is  the  population  of 
Athenry? — 911,  and  at  the  last  census  it  went  up  to 
1,000. 

21195.  How  manv  people  in  the  town  sell  milk?— 
Three. 

21196.  Do  they  produce  the  milk  that  they  sell?— 
Yes. 

21197.  How  nuich  milk  do  they  sell? — One  woman 
has  four  cows;  another  also  has  four,  and  another 
\\oman  has  five — that  is  thirteen  cows. 

21198.  That  would  be  about  twenty-six  gallons  of 
milk  a  day? — Y'es. 

21199.  What  does  the  big  dairy  give? — I  don't  know 
what  the  Dej)artment  sell  at  their  station. 

21200.  That  is  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  town? — 
Yes. 

21201.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  quantity  they  sell? 
— No. 

21202.  How  many  cows  have  they? — About  sixty,  I 
think. 

21203.  That  would  be  something  about  one  hundred 
gallons  a  day? — It  might.  What  they  don't  use  they 
churn. 

21204.  Do  they  send  the  milk  into  the  town?— No, 
the  people  have  to  go  out  for  it. 
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21205.  Are  there  many  milk  prosecutions  in  your 
district? — The  poUce  loolj  after  them,  but  they  don't 
trouble  about  small  things  like  that.  We  never  have 
any  prosecutions. 

21206.  Sir  Stewaet  Woodhouse. — How  far  did  you 
say  the  depot  was  from  Athenry  where  the  Department 
sell  milk? — A  mile  and  a  half. 

21207.  Half  an  hour's  walk? — Yes.  It  is  a  long  w  alk  in 
the  winter  time.  It  is  right  enough  in  the  fine  weather. 

2120S.  Mv.  O'BifiE.v. — Tlif  scheme  you  would  suggest 
is  the  setting  up  of  a  depot? — Yes. 

21209.  Athenry  is  not  a  straggling  town? — No,  it  is 
compact. 

21210.  So  if  they  had  one  depot  the  people  would  not 
have  to  go  very  far? — They  would  be  within  fifty  yards 
of  it,  at  the  farthest. 

21211.  Then  you  think  you  could  get  enough  milk  to 
supply  such  a  depot  from  cows  kept  by  some  of  those 
striped  plots  if  the  tenants  could  be  induced  to  do  it? — 
I  am  sure  they  would  get  sufficient  milk. 

21212.  Are  a  good  many  of  these  plots  used  as 
gardens? — No.  The  labourers'  plots  are  entirely 
distinct  from  the  land  the  town  tenants  got. 

21213.  There  is  no  cultivation  practically  on  tho 
striped  plots? — No. 

21214.  It  is  all  grass? — Sheep  and  store  cattle  are 
fed  on  it.  I  think  when  this  new  land  was  divided 
out  that  something  should  have  been  done  to  give  the 
people  who  got  it  a  fair  start  to  get  them  into  the  busi- 
ness. Of  course,  they  are  not  all  rich  people  who  got 
the  land. 

21215.  But  still  they  could  have  borrowed  money  for 
a  cow  or  two  on  the  strength  of  the  land? — No,  sir. 
You  would  want  someone  to  go  security.  You  won't 
get  a  loan  like  that  in  our  part  of  the  country. 

21216.  There  was  no  talk  of  setting  up  a  co-operativt 
credit  society? — You  cannot  speak  of  co-operation  at  all, 
because  it  has  done  a  lot  of  injury  to  the  small  towns. 


21217.  Most  of  these  people  being  townspeople,  and 
having  shops  of  their  own,  are  against  co-operation? 
— Yes.  If  they  had  money  available  at  a  small  rate 
of  interest  it  would  be  a  great  help  to  these  people, 
because  you  cannot  expect  a  labourer  or  a  plasterer 
or  a  baker  to  buy  a  cow  and  pay  rent  and  taxes,  and 
hay  would  be  a  heavy  item  on  them  in  the  autumn. 

21218.  Is  there  much  hay  made  there? — There  is  a 
lot  of  meadowing. 

21219.  Is  that  sold  out  of  the  district? — You  would 
get  a  shopkeeper  in  the  town  with  horses  and  he  would 
use  it,  and  he  might  sell  more  of  it  to  someone  else. 

21220.  There  are  no  soldiers  there? — No;  we  have 
enough  of  police. 

21221.  You  have  rather  an  extra  amount  of  police 
in  the  Athenry  district? — Yes. 

21222.  Are  they  good  purchasers  of  vegetables? — 
Great. 

21223.  They  are  rather  good  at  distributing  money?' 
— The  people  about  town  buy  vegetables,  but  the 
Department  have  police  on  their  own  farm,  who  have 
vegetable  gardens.  The  officials  must  be  very  nervous, 
I  think. 

21224.  Sir  Stewakt  Woodhouse. — There  are  farmers 
outside  the  town  of  Athenry ;  do  they  keep  milch 
cattle? — About  Athenry  district  the  majority  of  the 
fai'mers  have  pvu-chased  their  holdings.  There  is- 
practically  very  little  land  that  is  not  purchased,  and 
the  majoi-ity  of  the  holdings  have  been  improved;  but 
the  supply  of  milch  cattle  is  about  one-third  of  what 
it  should  be.  A  man  with  thirty  acres  of  land  of  that 
kind  will  have  his  two  cows,  two  very  bad  ones,  and 
they  go  dry  at  the  one  period,  and  there  is  no  milk  in 
the  district. 

21225.  It  is  beef  they  want? — You  would  not  get 
much  beef  on  these  cattle.  They  go  in  for  store  cattle,, 
and  not  for  milk. 
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21226.  The  Ch.\irman. — You  are  an  Inspector,  I 
understand,  Mr.  Mofiett,  under  the  Urban  Council  of 
Galway? — Yes,  sir. 

21227.  Do  you  hold  any  other  public  appointment? — 
I  am  an  Inspector  under  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act 
for  tho  Galway  Union,  and  I  attend  two  veterinary 
dispensaries  at  Spiddal  and  Oughterard  under  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

21228.  With  regard  to  the  Galway  Rural  District, 
has  any  effort  been  made  to  enforce  the  provisions  of 
the  Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order? — They  appointed  an 
inspector  about  six  months  ago. 

21229.  Is  he  a  lay  inspector  or  a  veterinary  inspector? 
— A  lay  inspector. 

21230.  They  have  no  veterinary  surgeon  appointed? — 
No;  I  applied  for  the  position. 

21231.  Y^ou  hold  no  position  under  the  Rural  District 
Council  of  Galway? — No;  only  under  the  Urban 
Council. 

21232.  And  no  other  veterinary  surgeon  has  been 
appointed  by  the  Rural  District  Council? — No. 

21233.  WTiat  does  the  lay  inspector  do,  as  a  matter 
of  fact? — He  went  round  and  foimd  out  where  people 
sold  milk  in  the  different  districts. 

21234.  And  these  were  registered? — I  believe  so.  I 
don't  know  for  a  fact. 

21235.  Does  he  travel  over  the  whole  of  the  rural 
district? — I  think  so. 

21236.  That  must  be  of  considerable  extent?— It  is. 

21237.  And  includes  the  island  of  Aran? — Yes. 

21238.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
under  which  milk  is  produced  in  the  Galway  rural 
district? — Yes.  They  are  small  farmers  mostly,  who 
keep  three  or  four  cows,  and  send  in  the  milk  to 
Galway  to  be  sold — sometimes  to  the  workhouse  and 
hospitals  and  various  institutions,  and  some  of  it  is 
sold  in  the  streets  by  huxters,  which,  I  believe,  is  very 
unsatisfactory. 

21239.  And  the  milk  is  exposed  to  contamination  of 
various  kinds? — Yes;  and  there  is  no  proper  inspection. 

21240.  Is  there  any  inspection,  proper  or  improper? 
— I  don't  think  so. 

21241.  What  distance  is  the  milk  sent  from?— Three 
to  four  Irish  miles. 

21242.  Outside  that  limit,  to  what  purpose  is  the 
milk  devoted? — Rearing  calves. 


21243.  And  butter-making? — Not  much  butter- 
making. 

^1244.  Is  there  no  home  butter-making  going  on? — 
Just  enough  for  the  house. 

21245.  The  production  of  butter  for  sale  is  not 
practised? — :No. 

21246.  With  regard  to  the  health  of  the  cows  in  the- 
town,  is  it,  on  the  whole,  good? — Four  or  five  byres 
are  unsatisfactory. 

21247.  How  many  cows  would  be  kept  inside  the 
urban  area? — About  two  hundred  and  fifty. 

21248.  Tliese  are  on  grass  in  the  summer  season? — 
Yes.  _  , 

21249.  Do  you  make  any  inspection  of  these  cows 
after  they  are  sent  to  grass? — Y'es;  about  once  in  two 
months. 

21250.  Is  that  duty  imposed  on  you  by  the  con- 
ditions of  your  appointment? — No. 

21251.  It  is  optional  with  you? — I  have  a  sub- 
inspector  who  is  supposed  to  report  to  me. 

21252.  That  is  not  a  professional  man? — No. 

21253.  He  is  a  lay  inspector? — Yes. 

21254.  You  spoke  of  four  or  five  byres  being  unsatis- 
factory?— Yes,  they  are  not  properly  kept. 

21255.  Have  you  ever  sought  to  enforce  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Order  against  these  people? — Yes. 

21256.  With  what  result?— They  were  fined  or 
cautioned. 

21257.  And  in  some  cases  did  you  absolutely  fail  to 
have  the  necessary  improvements  effected? — It  is  only 
lately — about  eighteen  months  ago — that  the  appoint- 
ment was  made.  We  gave  the  people  a  little  time,  to 
give  them  an  opportunity  of  putting  their  places  in 
order. 

21258.  Were  the  fines  imposed  substantial? — £1  in 
one  case,  and  expenses. 

21259.  With  an  order  made  to  have  the  desired 
improvements  carried  out,  I  take  it? — Yes. 

21260.  Have  they  been  since  carried  out? — They 
have  made  improvements,  but  not  enough. 

21261.  Will  your  local  authority  support  you  in  per- 
severing in  your  efforts  to  have  the  improvements  you 
consider  necessary  carried  out? — Yes. 

21262.  They  are  determined  to  do  so? — Yes,  so  far- 
as  I  know. 
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212(i3.  The  spirit  of  their  administration  has  been 
such  that  you  think  it  very  probable  they  will  support 
you  in  the  "efforts  you  make  to  have  the  premises  made 
right? — I  think  so. 

21264.  Regarding  the  habits  of  those  engaged  in  the 
handling  of  the  milk,  are  they  satisfactory ?— They  are 
fair  only.  They  are  not  used  to  washing  their  hands. 
We  are  trying  to  get  them  to  do  that,  and  in  some 
cases  they  are  improving  a  lot. 

21265.  Have  you  ever  prosecuted  them  for  not  doing 
so? — No;  this  Order  is  not  very  long  in  force  in  Galway. 

21266.  I  think  you  told  us  that  your  Council  seemed 
disposed  to  make  effective  use  of  it,  and  would  not 
that  be  one  of  the  essential  conditions,  that  those 
engaged  in  milking  should  be  cleanly  in  their  habits 
when  they  are  handling  the  milk? — Certainly. 

21267.  Have  you  directed  their  attention  to  the  fact 
that  they  were  not  sulficiently  careful? — Yes,  and  I 
told  my  sub-inspector  to  do  the  same. 

21268.  You  have  a  lay  inspector  acting  under  you 
going  into  the  houses? — Yes. 

21269.  Have  you  ever  noticed  a  cow  suffering  from 
tuberculous  affection  of  the  udder? — Yes,  in  three  or 
four  cows  since  I  started. 

21270.  What  happened  to  these  cows? — They  were 
dried  off  and  fattened  and  disposed  of. 

21271.  You  did  not  seek  an  order  to  have  them 
slaughtered? — I  got  one  cow  slaughtered,  an  emaciated 
beast. 

21272.  What  did  the  post-mortem  conditions  reveal? 
— General  tuberculosis. 

21273.  Have  you  ever  subjected  these  animals  to  the 
tuberculin  test? — Not  in  the  towns. 

21274.  Have  you  ever  done  it  in  the  county? — Y'es, 
in  about  five  hundred  cases. 

2127.').  At  the  request  of  the  owners? — Yes. 

21276.  Mr.  Wilson. — These  five  hundred  cows  would 
probably  be  amongst  the  best  cows  in  the  county? — 
Yes.  In  one  case  I  tested  thirty  cows  near  Ballinasloe 
and  fifteen  re-acted.  In  the  Loughrea  district  I  sub- 
jected ten  cows  to  the  test  for  one  man,  and  there  was 
only  one  re-acter. 

21277.  The  Chaikman. — What  did  that  )nan  do  with 
the  re-acter? — He  disposed  of  her  to  a  butcher,  on  the 
condition  that  she  was  fit  for  food,  and,  if  not,  he 
would  not  take  any  money. 

21278.  What  did  the  post-mortem  examination 
reveal? — Phthisis.    She  was  wasted,  and  had  a  cough. 

21279.  Mr.  Wilson. — Out  of  the  five  hundred  cows 
that  you  tested,  did  you  keep  any  record  which  would 
approximately  show  the  percentage  of  re-acters? — I 
have  the  records  at  home. 

21280.  That  A\ould  be  a  very  useful  thing  for  us? — 
Yes. 

21281.  Can  you  let  us  have  it? — Yes;   I  have  the 
record  at  home. 

21282.  Mr.  O'Buien. — In  the  case  where  there  were 
thirty  cows  tested,  and  fifteen  re-acted,  what  action 
did  the  owner  take  in  regard  to  those  that  re-acted? — 
We  picked  out  what  we  considered  the  worst  ones 
and  slaughtered  them,  and  made  post-mortem  exami- 
nations. In  every  case  out  of  the  fifteen  we  found  that 
they  were  more  or  less  affected  with  tuberculosis. 

21283.  Mr.  Wilson. ^Did  the  owner  sla\ighter  the 
whole  fifteen? — No,  there  w^ere  eight  slaughtered. 

21284.  Dr.  Moohhead. — Were  the  carcasses  destroyed? 
— Yes,  and  buried  in  lime. 

21285.  The  Chaikman. — Was  the  owner  of  these  cows 
a  milk  purveyor? — No,  a  private  gentleman. 

21286.  Mr.  O'Buien. — He  got  no  compensation  for 
the  animals  that  were  slaughtered? — No.  We  then 
tested  all  the  cows  he  had  on  the  farm,  and  the  yearling 
store  cattle,  and  the  percentage  amongst  calves  was 
high.  We  tested  them  for  the  last  nine  or  ten  years, 
and  there  was  not  one  re-acter  in  the  last  test. 

21287.  The  Chaiuman. — You  practically  weeded  them 
out? — Yes,  and  the  steward  said  that  before  that 
he  used  to  lose  two  or  three  cows  a  year  owing 
to  what  he  now  knows  to  be  tuberculosis.  He  used 
to  fatten  them  up  to  a  certain  extent. 

21288.  Mr.  Wilson. — What  else  was  done  besides 
testing  the  animals? — The  whole  place  was  disinfected. 

21289.  That  was  done    at   regular    intervals? — Yes, 
tlioroughly. 

21290.  Did  they  make  any  structural  alterations  in 
the  place? — They  put  more  ventilation  in  the  shed. 

21291.  And  what  about  isolating  the  re-act<^rs? — 
Yes;  that  was  done  also.  We  took  away  the  non- 
reacters,  and  let  the  re-aeters  remain  in  the  old  sheds. 
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21292.  And  the  animals  that  did  not  re-act,  you 
took  them  to  another  place? — Yes. 

21293.  In  fact,  you  carried  out  the  Bang  and  Ostertag 
experiments? — Yes,  it  was  on  that  we  went. 

21294.  Which  experiment  is,  no  doubt,  absolutely 
successful  when  carried  out  on  a  large  scale,  and  when 
the  owners  have  facilities  for  isolating  the  animals? — 
Y'^es.  This  was  a  large  place.  We  had  plenty  of  room. 
The  steward  was  a  most  intelligent  man. 

21295.  The  Chairman. — Your  instructions  were 
carried  out? — Yes. 

21296.  Mr.  Wilson. — What  opinion  have  you  formed 
about  applying  that  experiment  on  a  national  scale? — 
If  properly  carried  out  it  would  clear  out  tuberculosis 
in  five  years. 

21297.  At  a  very  large  outlay? — Yes;  compensation 
on  a  very  large  scale. 

21298.  And  would  you  also  be  inclined  to  think  that 
you  would  create  a  milk  famine  while  the  process  was 
going  on? — Yes.    It  would  be  all  right  afterwards. 

21299.  The  Chairman. — Would  you  give  us  the  result 
of  further  experiments? — I  have  tested  throughout 
different  parts  of  the  county  two  or  three  cows  for 
different  farmers. 

21300.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Was  this  at  their  own  request? 
—At  my  suggestion  and  advice. 

21301.  Not  compulsorily  ? — No. 

21302.  The  Chairman. — What  would  be  the  general 
result  of  the  tests  that  you  applied ;  what  percentage 
of  the  cattle  did  you  find  affected? — I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  about  15  per  cent.,  taking  theni  all 
ro(md,  re-acted. 

21303.  Not  more  than  that?— No. 

21304.  That  is  lower  than  has  been  suggested  to  us 
elsewhere? — I  daresay,  but  this  is  not  a  milch  cattle 
country. 

21305.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  districts  going  in  luore 
exclusively  for  the  production  of  inilk  would  yield  a 
larger  number  of  re-acters? — Yes,  because  one  cow 
affects  the  other. 

21306.  They  are  kept  ip  closer  proximity? — Yes. 

21307.  And  if  there  is  disease  in  a  herd  the  possibility 
of  spreading  is  greater  in  the  case  of  dairy  cows  than 
in  other  cattle? — Yes.  We  proved  it.  There  was  a 
Jersey  cow,  and  she  was  put  into  the  middle  of  the 
cattle,  and  the  disease  spread  to  the  cows  on  iwtb 
sides  of  her.  I  did  not  see  her  myself,  but  the  steward 
told  me  about  her. 

21308.  He  regarded  the  Jersey  cow  as  the  originator 
of  the  disease  in  the  herd? — Yes. 

21309.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Do  you  think  it  reasonable  tO' 
suppose  that  statt^ment  was  true? — Yes. 

21310.  It  just  happened  to  be  a  cow  that  was  easily 
recognisable  as  having  been  put  in  at  a  certain  time? — 
Yes. 

21311.  The  Chairman. — You  have  a  considerable 
knowledge  of  the  country  districts  in  your  practice,, 
1  take  it?— Yes. 

21312.  Is  there  a  milk  supply  available  for  the 
labouring  population  through  the  cotujtry? — There  is 
not  enough  in  the  winter  time  and  the  earlier  spring 
for  the  labourer  and  the  poorer  classes. 

21313.  Do  you  think  that  at  certain  periods  of  the 
year  both  these  people  may  be  in  a  position  to  buy,. 
b>it  cannot  procure  milk  for  money? — In  some  cases 
you  cannot  procure  milk  for  money — good  milk  or  milk 
of  any  kind. 

21314.  Would  that  refer  more  to  the  rural  district 
than  to  the  urban? — Yes. 

21315.  In  the  urban  district  there  is  always  milk? — 
Yes;  because  they  go  in  specially  for  it. 

21316.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  a  veterinary 
inspector,  such  as  you  are,  should  have  the  right  to 
apply  to  his  local  authority  for  sanction  to  slaughter 
a  beast  that  he  suspected  was  suffering  from  tuber- 
culous affection,  and  that  compensation  should  be  paid 
to  the  owner? — Yes:  I  think  it  would  be  the  best 
solution. 

21317.  You  think  it  would  be  an  encouragement  to 
those  occupying  positions  similar  to  your  own,  to  carry 
out  this  branch  of  administration,  if  they  felt  they 
were  inflicting  no  financial  loss  on  the  individual  whose 
beast  they  would  order  to  be  slaughtered? — I  certainly 
think  so.  It  is  rather  hard  lines  on  an  owner  of  a 
beast  if  he  had  to  have  his  animals  slaughtered  without 
compensation. 

21318.  When  tlie  slaughtering  was  done  in  the 
l)ublic  interest? — YVs.  I  think  he  ought  to  get  com- 
pensation. 
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21319.  Would  you  alter  the  limit  that  is  at  present 
set  out  in  the  Order  preventing  an  officer  giving  com- 
pensation above  £10 — would  you  leave  the  amount  of 
compensation  to  his  own  discretion? — I  think  the  limit 
is  fair  on  the  whole. 

21320.  You  think  the  £10  limit  is  not  unreasonable? 
— No.  Tuberculous  cows  are  not  worth  more  than 
that. 

21321.  Is  it  not  possible  that  a  man  might  unfor- 
tunately purchase  an  animal  in  the  fair  or  market 
for  a  high  price,  say,  £18  or  £20,  and  find  that  the 
animal,  within  three  weeks  of  the  time  he  bought 
her,  had  tuberculosis,  and  that  her  slaughter  was 
ordered?  Would  you  not  think  it  fair  to  give  a 
veterinary  officer  an  opportunity  of  taking  these  things 
into  consideration  when  assessing  compensation? — 
Yes,  but  you  would  want  to  be  careful,  because  a  man 
might  buy  a  tuberculous  cow  at  a  low  price  in  order 
to  get  the  compensation. 

21322.  If  a  man  sets  himself  out  to  swindle  it  is 
hard  to  prevent  him,  but  taking  the  majority  of  people, 
I  think  there  are  few  who  would  embark  on  a  trade 
of  that  kind?— Yes. 

21323.  Mr.  Wilson. — A  man  could  not  carry  on  the 
swindling  very  long? — No. 

21324.  The  Chairman. — I  don't  think  that  would 
lead  to  any  great  fraud  on  the  public?— In  England 
and  Scotland  it  has,  I  believe. 

21325.  Mr.  Wilson.— Under  the  Tubercidosis  Pre- 
"vention  Act? — Yes. 

21326.  The  Chaii!Man. — The  oflhcer  would  have  his 
suspicions  aroused  if  he  found  a  man  was  repeatedly 
buying  cows,  and  was  taking  them  to  slaughter? — Yes, 
if  the  man  was  once  caught  it  would  be  quite  enough. 

21327.  I  would  not  apprehend  that  it  would  be  a 
considerable  loss? — It  would  not  be  an  easy  thing  by 
any  means  to  cari-y  on  the  fraud. 

21328.  Do  you  think  children  of  the  working-classes 
get  enough  milk? — I  don't  think  so. 

21329.  Is  that  due  to  want  of  money  to  purchase 
milk,  or  want  of  appreciation  of  the  value  of  milk  as 
a  food? — Want  of  appreciation,  as  a  rule. 

21330.  How  do  you  think  the  public  conscience  could 
■'be  best  awakened  on   this   question — would  lectures 

be  suitable? — Yes,  and  give  the  results  of  various 
experiments. 

21331.  Do  you  think  many  of  the  ailments  to  which 
children  are  liable  may  be  directly  or  indirectly  trace- 
able to  improper  diet  and  want  of  proper  nourishment 
in  their  early  years? — I  think  so.  It  leaves  them 
with  a  tendency  to  rickets,  and  there  is  want  of  proper 
growth  and  nourishment. 

21332.  Do  you  think  that  the  evil  is  of  sufficient 
gravity  at  the  present  moment  to  demand  that  some 
public  authority  or  some  public  fund  should  be  made 
available  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  cheaper  or 
more  general  supply  of  milk  for  the  working  population? 
— I  think  it  would  be  very  necessary  and  a  good  thing. 

21333.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  proper  use  to 
which  public  money  should  be  devoted,  to  provide  a 
continuous  milk  supply  for  the  child  population? — 
Yes,  I  am  very  much  in  favour  of  it. 

21334.  And  that  it  would  be  a  remunerative  expen- 
diture that  would  produce  a  healthier  race,  that  might 
be,  in  after  life,  less  a  burthen  on  public  funds,  in 
regard  to  hospitals  and  homes  for  weak  and  decrepit 
members  of  the  human  race? — That  is  what  I  think. 

21335.  Mr.  Wilson. — What  method  would  you  pro- 
pose to  adopt  for  establishing  a  scheme  of  that  kind? — 
It  is  rather  a  difficult  thing  to  do. 

21336.  We  have  had  that  suggestion  made  several 
times,  and  in  every  case  we  were  confronted  with 
practical  difficulties? — I  think  if  the  public  authority 
•bought  milk  from  good  dairies,  and  had  a  local  milk- 
shop  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  and  sold  it  there  at 
cost  price,  and  even  in  some  cases  at  less  than  cost 
price,  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing. 

21337.  The  Chairman. — The  town  population  is  quite 
easily  dealt  with  in  that  way,  but  the  great  difficulty 
is  to  deal  with  remote  districts? — Yes;  in  the  rural 
•districts  the  trouble  comes  in. 

21338.  Mr.  Wilson. — You  are  clearly  of  opinion  that 
the  local  authority  should  enter  into  the  trade  of  milk 
supply,  as  it  does  into  the  trade  of  gas  and  water  and 
trams? — I  say  that  the  poor  people  that  could  not 
afford  to  pay  the  ordinary  price  should  get  it  at  a 
reduced  price. 

21339.  The  Chairman.— That  is  where  one  of  the  diffi- 
culties comes  in.  The  better-to-do  people  will  say, 
''  We  are  being  taxed  for  tfip  purpose  of  providing  milk 


for  others,  and  we  ourselves  are  forbidden  to  partici- 
pate in  the  benefit  of  the  very  things  you  tax  us  for  "? 
—Yes. 

21340.  That  is  one  of  the  difficulties  if  you  sell  the 
milk  below  cost  price.  You  have  got  to  define  whether 
it  extends  to  the  whole  population,  or  to  any  section, 
and  if  so,  to  what  section? — To  the  poorer  section. 

21341.  You  would  have  to  define  that  even  more 
definitely  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Wilson. — I  wanted  to  know  if  Mr.  Moffett 
thought  out  any  scheme. 

21342.  The  Chairman.— Have  you  thought  of  the 
question  of  licensing  dairy-keepers,  and  would  you  be 
in  favour  of  it? — I  would. 

21343.  You  think  it  would  be  helpful  to  the  public 
authority  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Dairies 
and  Cowsheds  Order? — Yes. 

21344.  Don't  you  think  it  should  be  universally 
applied? — Yes. 

21345.  Don't  you  think  also  that  the  Public  Health 
Authority  in  a  town  like  Galway  should  have  the  right 
to  go  into  the  country  districts  that  supply  milk  con- 
sumed in  the  city,  so  as  to  ascertain  the  conditions 
under  which  it  was  produced? — Yes;  I  think  they  ought 
to  go  three  miles  out. 

21346.  To  wherever  the  milk  comes  from  that  is  sup- 
plied to  the  city? — Yes. 

21347.  Is  there  much  improvement,  do  you  think,  in 
the  habits  of  the  people  who  are  dealing  with  the  milk 
at)  the  present  time — are  they  more  cleanly  and  careful 
than  when  you  first  came  in  contact  with  them? — 
Yes,  far  more  so. 

21348.  And  you  would  be  hopeful  that  by  persistently 
nagging  at  them,  and  by  occasional  jjrosecutions, 
you  would  get  them  to  do  more? — Yes;  by  coaxing  and 
prosecuting. 

21349.  You  would  adopt  both  methods? — Yes. 

21350.  We  have  had  evidence  before  us  about  the 
milk  supply  being  a  source  of  danger  to  the  public 
health,  and  about  an  outbreak  of  fever  having  arisen 
from  the  milk  supply  in  this  locality? — Yes. 

21351.  Have  you  any  knowledge  that  would  enable 
you  to  state  whether  or  not  the  milk-producing  qualities 
of  the  cow  of  to-day  are  better  or  worse  than  the  cow, 
say,  of  ten  years  ago? — I  don't  think  they  are  quite  as 
good. 

21352.  That  allegation  has  been  persistently  made, 
although  I  must  say  we  have  not  been  able  to  find  that 
any  records  have  been  kept  that  would  prove  it  beyond 
the  possibility  of  doubt,  but  the  feeling  does  prevail. 
To  what  cause  do  you  consider  that  is  attributable? — 
On  account  of  this  being  a  store-cattle  country,  the  bull 
is  of  that  class. 

21353.  And  has  an  injurious  effect  on  the  milk?^ — 
Yes. 

21354.  Is  it  a  shorthorn  bull  the  people  use? — Yes,  in 
the  East;  in  the  West  it  is  the  Galloway. 

21355.  What  effect  has  the  Galloway  on  the  milk- 
producing  qualities  of  the  cow? — A  smaller  supply,  and 
not  such  long  milkere. 

21356.  Why  do  they  use  these  Galloway  bulls?— 
Because  the  progeny  are  easily  fed. 

21357.  In  fact  they  find  their  own  provender? — They 
are  hardy— far  hardier  than  the  shorthorn. 

21358.  Lady  Everard. — They  don't  mature  as 
quickly? — No. 

21359.  The  Chairman. — They  are  a  very  hardy  type 
of  animal,  and  can  make  their  own  way  in  the  world? 
—Yes. 

21360.  And  can  live  where  other  cattle  would  be 
only  skin  and  bone? — Yes.  The  shorthorn  would  not 
thrive  at  all  in  the  districts  where  the  Galloway  would. 

21361.  It  would  hardlv  subsist  on  the  treatment  they 
get?— No. 

21362.  The  introduction  of  the  Galloway  breed  is 
distinctly  inimical  to  the  production  of  milk? — ^It  is. 
The  Kerry  cow  would  be  a  very  useful  cow,  I  think,  for 
poor  people  in  the  West. 

21363.  None  of  them  are  used  in  this  district? — A 
few — not  many. 

21364.  Were  they  actually  brought  up  from  the 
■'  Kingdom  of  Kerry  "? — Yes.  I  always  keep  Kerries 
myself. 

21365.  They  produce  very  rich  milk? — Yes,  and  milk 
for  a  long  period. 

21366.  They  have  not  a  very  heavy  flow? — No. 

21367.  Have  you  any  experience  of  these  premium 
bulls — -have  any  of  them  come  under  your  observation? 
— Yes,  in  a  few  cases. 
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21368.  Were  you  called  on  to  treat  them? — I  was 
called  on  to  examine  them. 

21369.  In  what  condition  did  you  find  them? — Tuber- 
culous. 

■  21370.  At  what  age? — One  was  two-and-a-half  and 
another  three  years. 

21371.  They  had  been  two  seasons  here? — One  had 
been  six  months,  and  the  other  about  one  year  and 
three  months.  In  these  cases  the  lungs  were  affected 
and  the  liver  and  the  intestines. 

21372.  These  were  pure-bred  shorthorns? — Yes. 

21373.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Had  they  been  long  in  the  dis- 
trict when  you  were  called  on  to  examine  them? — One 
was  six  months  and  the  other  fifteen. 

21374.  The  Chairman. — It  is  quite  possible  they  may 
have  been  sound  coming  to  the  district?— Yet;  ~  but  I 
think  in  one  case  he  was  not.  ,  ■ .,. 

21375.  Dr.  Mookhead. — Were  they  slaughterecP^— 1' 
slaughtered  one,  and  the  other  died. 

21376.  They  were  pretty  advanced  when  you  saw 
them? — Yes. 

21377.  The  Chairman.— Wasted?— Yes. 

21378.  We  got  the  names  of  four  people  who  had 
these  premium  bulls,  from  Mr.  Holland.  One  is  Robert 
Canavan,  Mossford,  Tuam? — He  is  not  in  my  district. 

21379.  Did  you  examine  a  premium  bull  kept  by 
Thomas  Sweeney,  Ballindorey,  Clarenbridge?— No. 

21380.  Another  name  was  Mr.  Hogan,  Boghermore, 
Galway? — I  examined  that  bull. 

21.381.  And  the  fourth  was  Martin  Hallinau,  D.C., 
Croughful? — Yes;  I  examined  that  bull  also. 

21382.  These  were  two  of  the  animals  you  refer  to? — 
Yes. 

21383.  Dr.  Moohhead.— Were  the  bulls  kept  in 
hygienic  conditions? — Yes. 

21384.  Lady  Everai!D. — Were  these  bulls  bought  by 
the  Department  and  sent  down? — Yes. 

21385.  Mr.  Wilson. — Who  is  responsible  for  these 
Depai-tmental  bulls  not  being  subjected  to  the  tuberculin 
test? 

The  Chairman. — It  is  optional  with  the  County  Com- 
mittee to  have  all  premium  bulls  subjected  to  the  t\iber- 
culin  test  and  tlie  County  Committee  may  refuse  to 
grant  a  premium  to  any  bull  not  subjected  to  the  test 
if  it  so  desires. 

Mr.  Wilson. — And  what  wc  find  is  that  the  County 
Committee  has  not  been  strict  in  adopting  this  rule. 

The  Chairman. — Are  you  a\\  are,  Mr.  Mofiett,  whether 
the  Galway  County  Committee  require  that  premium 
bulls  should  be  tested? — I  don't  think  they  considered 
the  matter  at  all. 

21386.  Mr.  Wilson. — We  are  not  criticising  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  all  in  this  matter.  We 
are  criticising  the  County  Committee. 

The  Chairman. — Quite  true.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  made  provision  whereby  this  can  be 
obviated  if  the  County  Committee  desire,  so  that  the 
Department's  culpability  in  the  matter  is  a  negligible 
quantity.  From  what  you  say  of  these  animals,  Mr. 
Moffett,  you  appear  to  be  under  the  impression  that 
they  had  the  seeds  of  tuberculosis  in  their  systems 
when  they  were  sent  into  the  country? — -In  one  case  I 
would  say  so— in  the  case  of  the  animal  that  was  in 
the  district  six  months. 

21387.  Had  the  disease  reached  such  a  state  of 
development  at  that  time  that  you  could  not  think  the 
animal  was  perfectly  sound  six  months  previously? — • 
Yes. 

21388.  Lady  Everard. — I  think  you  stated  that 
several  calves  )'eacted? — Yes. 

21389.  Are  the  Galloway  cattle  liable  tg  tuberculosis? 
— ^No;  they  are  not  very  much  liable  to  it  in  my 
experience. 

21390.  Dr.  Moorhead. — Do  you  believe  that  you  can 
cure  tuberculosis  in  a  cow? — I  think  it  is  very  doubtful, 
and  not  worth  the  expense. 

21391.  Have  you  ever  tried  it? — I  tried  different 
things. 

21392.  Have  vou  ever  tried  tuberculin  treatment? — 
No. 

21393.  You  have  not  given  a  beast  tuberculin  more 
than  once? — Yes,  but  within  six  months. 

21394.  If  it  ro-acted  to  the  first  inoculation,  would  it 
re-act  to  the  second? — It  would. 

21395.  Lady  Everard.  Have  you  much  abortion  in 
your  district? — Any  amount  of  it. 

21396.  Do  the  people  realise  that  it  is  a  very  con- 
tagious disease? — They  do. 
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21397.  Are  they  taking  measures   to  prevent  it? — 
Yes. 

21398.  Have  you  much  mortality  amongst  calves? — 
A  good  deal  of  scour,  and  this  is  a  disease  that  affects 
the  lungs  and  intestines. 

21399.  Mr.  Wilson.— I  think  you  have  a  public  abat- 
toir here? — Yes. 

21400.  And  you  have  also  a  certain  number  of  private 
slaughter-houses  ? — Yes. 

21401.  Which  are  under  njore  or  less  rigorous  inspec- 
tion?— I  don't  inspect  them.  I  am  not  a  meat 
inspector. 

21402.  YoL;  are  only' "^rj/oin ted  under  the  Dairies  and 
Cowsheds  Ordr'i^^-^Jhat^is  all. 

21403.  Do  you  happen  to  know  what  the  figures  are 
with  regard  to  the  number  of  cattle  slaughtered  in  the 
abattoir  found  to  be  tuberculous? — No. 

21404-.  I  suppose  these  figures  are  in  existence? — I 
dtJfi't  think  so.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  inspection 
to  find  out  whether  they  are  tuberculous  or  not,  so  far 
as  I  know. 

21405.  Dr.  Moorhead. — Is  there  any  inspection  over 
the  cows  sold  in  the  public  market? — No. 

21406.  You  have  often  attended  the  fairs? — Yes. 

21407.  You  have  seen  the  cows  milked? — Yes.  The 
police  keep  an  ej'e  on  over-stocking. 

21408.  Who   milks  these  cows   in   the   fairs? — The 
country  people  or  people  in  the  town. 

21409.  There  are  no  recognised  people  to  do  it? — No. 

21410.  Anyone  can  do  it? — Yes. 

21411.  And  that  milk  may  be  put  into  dirty  vessels? 
—Yes. 

21412.  It  is  sold?— Yes,  to  the  huxters. 

21413.  And  the  very  poorest  people? — Yes. 

21414.  Lady  Everard. — In  the  fairs  have  you  seen 
many  tuberculous  cattle? — Not  a  great  many.  A  few 
cases. 

21415.  The  Chairman. — You  find  many  stock-owners 
are  lacking  in  knowledge  of  disease?— Yes;  eveiy 
disease  is  murrain  according  to  them. 

21416.  No  matter  what  happens? — Yes. 

21417.  And  the  same   course  of  treatment  is  j)re- 
scribed  no  matter  what  the  ailment  may  be? — Yes. 

21418.  Mr.  Wilson. — What  would  you  say  about  the 
general  condition  of  the  farming  and  labouring  classes 
in  this  countryside;  has  the  standard  of  living  altered? 
— I  have  been  here  only  three-and-a-half  years.  I 
was  in  Ballinasloe  before  that. 

21419.  Take  the  county? — The  people  have  improved 
immensely.  They  are  better  off  and  more  comfortable,, 
and  taking  more  interest  in  their  farms. 

21420.  Do  you  know  whether  the  local  consumption 
of  butter  has  gone  up? — I  cannot  tell  you. 

21421.  It  has  occurred  to  us  that  we  might  perhaps 
try  to  solve  this  problem  of  the  tuberculous  cow  in  tlie 
milk  trade — first,  by  getting  rid  of  every  cow  in  the 
dairy  herd  which  the  veterinary  surgeon  can  recognise 
as  clinically  tuberculous? — Yes. 

21422.  In  order  to  arrive  at  that,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  we  should,  first  of  all,  make  it  compulsory 
for  every  cow-keeper  to  notify  to  the  nearest  veterinary 
surgeon  a  cow  that  was  sick.  If  that  cow,  being  sicl;, 
was  found  by  the  veterinary  surgeon  to  be  tuberculous, 
the  owner  of  the  animal  should  suffer  no  financial  loss, 
and  get  the  full  value.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
veterinary  surgeon  in  the  course  of  his  rounds  dis- 
covered a  tuberculous  animal  that  had  not  been 
reported  to  him,  the  animal  should  be  slaughtered  at 
the  cost  of  the  owner.  Of  course,  before  putting  such  a 
regulation  in  operation,  you  would  want  to  give  the 
people  fair  and  reasonable  warning — perhaps  a  year 
before  it  came  into  existence,  but  after  a  certain  date 
every  farmer  would  get  full  compensation  if  he 
reported  the  animal? — Yes;  he  would  report  it. 

21423.  From  your  practical  experience  of  that  sort  of 
cows,  there  are  not  a  very  great  number  of  them? — No. 

21424.  And  one  could  get  three  or  four  or  five  thou- 
sand weeded  out  with  reasonable  speed  in  that  way? — 
Yes;  and  the  byres  should  be  properly  disinfected. 

21425.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  that  suggestion  after 
vour  own  scheme? — Yes,  as  the  next  best  thing.  I 
would  like  to  mention  that  between  here  and  the  West 
there  is  a  tremendous  lot  of  milk  fever.  T  had  some 
fever  since  I  came  to  Galway.  I  don't  know  what  the 
cause  of  it  is. 

21426.  What  treatment  did  you  recommend? — Udder 
treatment. 

21427.  Lady  Everard. — Did  you  find  it  successful? — 
Yes;  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred. 
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21428.  Have  j'ou  many  cases  of  black-leg  amongst  the 
calves? — Yes. 

21429.  Do  you  treat  them? — I  inoculate  against  it. 

21430.  The  Chairman. — Are  these  usually  deep 
milkers  that  suffer  from  milk  fever? — They  are  good 
milkers. 

21431.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Is  it  infectious? — I  cannot  say. 
Nobody  knows.    It  seems  curious. 

21432.  It  is  a  sort  of  thing  that  runs  through  a  herd? 
— No.  I  know  many  herds  of  deep  milkers  that  don't 
have  it  at  all.  The  more  I  see  of  it  the  more  puzzled 
I  am  as  to  the  cause  of  it.  *ir  .  j'" 

'-'0 


21433.  Is  there  much  contagious  abortion  in  your 
district? — Yes,  a  good  deal. 

21434.  You  are  getting  people  to  understand  bow  to 
deal  with  it  more  or  less? — Yes. 

21435.  What  is  called  white  scour  covers  a  multitude 
of  diseases? — Yes. 

21436.  Have  you  met  with  cases  of  new-born  cattle 
dying  an  hour  or  two  after  being  born? — Yes. 

21437.  Is  it  prevalent  in  the  county? — No. 

21438.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — Is  abortion  in- 
creasing?— It  is. 

21439.  Is  it  sufficient  to  discourage  men  from  keeping 
dairy  cattle? — It  leads  to  shortage  of  calves. 


,   Mrs.  Hannah 

21440.  The  Chairman. — I  understand,  Mrs.  Anderson, 
you  are  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Women's  National 
Health  Association  in  Galway? — Yes. 

21441.  Would  you  kindly  tell  the  Commission  in 
what  condition  your  branch  found  the  poorer  population 
of  Galway  city  with  regard  to  the  milk  supply? — Yes. 
The  supply  of  milk  in  Galway  city  is  plentiful,  and 
fairly  good  in  summer,  the  price  varying  from  twopence 
to  twopence-halfpenny  per  quart,  whilst  often,  about 
this  time  of  the  year,  a  quart  of  milk  can  be  purchased 
from  women  vending  milk  from  door  to  door,  or  in  the 
street  milk  markets,  as  cheaply  as  threehalf pence. 
In  winter,  however,  the  milk  supply  is  scarce,  and  rises 
in  price  from  November  to  May,  sometimes  being  as 
dear  as  fourpence  per  quart,  and  twopence-halfpenny 
per  pint,  and  for  the  non-constant  customer  it  is  often 
unobtainable.  This  scarcity,  and  the  rise  in  price, 
come  very  hard  on  the  poor.  As  far  as  I  know,  milk 
is  only  sold  in  three  retail  shops  at  present,  which  are 
not  dairies.  Formerly  there  was  a  number  of 
small  retail  shops  where  milk  could  be  obtained  by 
poor  people,  where  no  cows  were  kept  by  the  shop- 
keeper. These  were  subjected  to  the  supervision  of 
an  inspector,  and,  consequently,  the  milk  trade  there 
was  given  up  by  the  shopkeeper  sooner  than  comply 
with  the  regulations;  it  was  alleged  that  the  profit 
was  not  worth  the  extra  trouble.  I  was  told  that  in 
a  space  of  about  twenty  yards  from  where  I  was 
standing  in  Abbey  gate  Street,  four  of  such  shops 
had  left  off  selling  milk  for  this  reason  about  two 
years  ago.  About  150  women  from  Galway  and  the 
districts  round  it  supply  milk  daily  in  the  town, 
carrying  from  half  a  gallon  to  four  gallons  morning 
and  evening,  about  this  time  of  the  year.  There  are 
two  milk  markets  in  the  streets,  one  at  the  Barracks 
at  the  end  of  Market  Street,  and  one  at  the  corner  of 
Dominick  Street,  where  it  turns  into  Grattan  Road  at 
the  end  of  the  Claddagh.  There,  about  9  a.m.  and 
6  p.m.,  children  and  others  come  for  small  quantities 
of  milk,  and  I  saw  a  small  boy  get  a  very  good  half -pint 
for  a  halfpenny  one  morning  last  week.  The  taking  of 
samples  of  milk  to  send  away  for  analysis  has  had  a 
very  good  effect  in  keeping  the  supply  pure.  An 
Englishman  residing  in  Galway  told  me  the  milk  his 
family  got  here  was  very  much  better  than  they  could 
get  in  the  large  English  town  from  which  they  had 
come.  However,  out  of  every  thirty  samples  sent  away 
for  analysis,  Sergeant  Daly,  whose  business  this  is, 
has  reckoned  that  one  is  either  adulterated  by  tho 
addition  of  water  or  deprived  of  an  undue  amount  of 
its  fat.  There  seems  to  be  a  persistency,  in  some 
cases,  about  the  adding  of  water,  one  woman  being 
fined  five  times  in  three  years.  The  last  fine  of  £3 
will,  it  is  hoped,  act  as  a  deterrent.  I  think  the 
greatest  amount  of  added  water  was  57  per  cent.  There 
was  a  heavy  fine  in  this  case,  £5,  with  good  results. 
Boracic  acid  has  not  been  found  in  any  of  the  samples 
sent  for  analysis  from  Galway,  but  Sergeant  Daly  says 
the  people  certainly  know  the  effects  of  putting  boracic 
acid  in  buttermilk,  and  he  believes  it  is  used  to  prevent 
an  unusual  quantity  of  water  rising  to  the  top  of  butter- 
milk. The  Women's  National  Health  Association  would 
submit  to  the  Milk  Commission  the  fact  that  the 
French  Government  does  not  allow  boracic  acid  to  be 
used  as  a  preservative  for  any  article  of  food  consumed 
in  France,  although  it  allows  this  preservative  to  be 
used  for  food  exported  to  England,  on  the  assumption 
that  the  English  Government  does  not  object  to  boracic 
acid  used  in  this  way.  The  Women's  National  Health 
Committee  would  draw  the  attention  of  the  Commission 
to  the  fact  that  boracic  acid  is  used  as  a  preservative 
for  cream,  etc.,  in  Ireland,  and  that  there  is  no  law 
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to  prevent  its  use  to  keep  milk  sweet.  There  is  a 
printed  warning  on  some  tins  of  cream  that,  as  a  little 
boracic  acid  has  been  used,  invalids  and  delicate  children 
should  not  use  much  of  the  contents.  The  Women's 
National  Health  Association  believe  that  if  Part  I.  of 
the  Tuberculosis  Act  (Notification)  were  compulsory  a 
purer  milk  supply  would  be  possible.  There  would,  at 
least,  be  extra  disinfection  where  an  inmate  or  inmates 
of  dairy  premises  were  suffering  from  phthisis  or  tuber- 
cular bone  disease.  Statistics  could  be  more  easily 
obtained,  and  a  more  definite  idea  could  be  formed  of 
the  spread  of  tuberculosis  in  this  way.  The  Veterinary 
Inspector  can  see  that  the  cattle  are  healthy,  the  cow- 
sheds clean,  and  the  udders  of  the  cows,  etc.,  clean  at 
milking  time :  but  no  matter  what  he  may  suspect 
about  the  tubercular  condition  of  those  who  may,  by 
living  on  dairy  premises,  contaminate  the  milk,  he 
cannot  act  as  a  medical  doctor  could  if  notification  was 
compidsory.  Would  it  be  possible  that  a  few  simple 
printed  rules  about  the  cleanliness  of  milk  measures 
could  be  placed  in  the  possession  of  each  milk  vendor? 
Recently  a  milk-woman  was  seen  to  allow  her  customer 
to  drink  from  the  measure,  which  was  then  immediately 
placed  back  again  in  the  can.  I  should  imagine  that 
milk  is  not  often  consumed  in  Ireland  on  the  streets  by 
the  purchasers,  but  only  last  autumn  in  Portsmouth  a 
similar  instance  occurred ;  it  is  true  that  the  measure 
in  this  case  was  not  at  once  returned  to  the  can,  but 
as  the  milkman  had  no  water  near,  it  was  concluded 
that  the  unwashed  pint  would  be  used  again  as  a 
measure  for  the  next  customer. 

21442.  Have  you  ever  had  any  complaints  from  the 
people  of  the  poorer  districts  that  they  could  not  procure 
milk? — Not  from  the  people  themselves,  but  from  the 
inspector  under  Mr.  Moffett.  He  said  that  he  himself 
could  not  obtain  it,  and  that  he  had  offered  at  one 
time  sixpence  a  quart  for  it.  I  understand  that  this 
was  extra  milk  that  he  wanted  for  some  person  who 
was  ill,  and  he  could  not  get  it,  even  though  he  offered 
sixpence  a  quart  for  it.    That  was  in  the  winter. 

21443.  Does  your  Branch  of  the  Association  deal  only 
with  the  city  area? — We  would  send  a  case  away  to 
a  Sanatorium  from  a  distance,  but  we  have  no  personal 
knowledge  of  these  districts. 

21444.  You  make  no  inspection  of  the  houses  in  the 
outer  area? — We  have  done  that,  because  we  had 
prizes  for  cleanly-kept  cottages.  We  give  a  milk 
supply  to  the  poor  tuberculous  patients  when  we  are 
rich  enough. 

21445.  Is  phthisis  very  prevalent  in  Galway? — I 
should  say  so. 

21446.  Mr.  O'Brien.— Pulmonary?— Yes.  Tubercular 
bone  disease,  too,  is  fairly  common.  We  sent  seven 
people  to  the  Newcastle  Sanatorium  last  year  in  the 
early  stages. 

21447.  Were  the  results  satisfactory? — Yes,  but  we 
took  them  in  the  early  stages. 

21448.  But  are  you  able  to  ensure  when  they  come 
back  that  they  are  properly  kept? — We  did  what  we 
could,  and  they  have  been  particularly  intelligent 
patients,  and  we  tried  to  get  them  to  keep  in  the  open 
air  and  use  good  food,  and  to  tell  that  to  others.  One 
patient  told  me  that  her  mother  had  an  extra  window 
put  into  the  room  to  give  more  ventilation.  I  thought 
that  was  a  very  good  thing. 

21449.  The  Chairman. — And  showed  an  appreciation 
of  what  had  been  taught  in  the  Sanatorium? — Yes. 
She  is  looking  very  well  now.  In  fact,  the  girl  who 
did  not  do  her  best  was  a  girl  whom  we  thought  was 
developing  it.  We  had  her  at  Lisdoonvarna  aftervi  ards. 
She  was  not  strong. 
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21450.  Have  you  had  much  difficulty  in  convincing 
the  people  who  are  bringing  up  children  of  the  wisdom 
of  feeding  them  on  milk  as  far  as  possible? — I  think 
they  need  a  good  deal  of  education  in  that  way.  We 
gave  them  as  much  information  as  we  could  in  a 
lecture,  and  we  mean  to  have  that  lecture  brought  home 
to  them.  The  lecture  was  not  on  food  specially.  They 
have  no  idea  of  children  after  being  weaned  requiring 
milk  as  a  food.  You  cannot  expect  people  with  12s.  or 
13s.  a  week  to  give  much  milk.  It  is  weak  tea  they 
use.  In  one  case  I  found  that  a  child  of  one  year  and 
nine  months  got  a  pint  of  milk  daily.  That  was  an 
exceptional  case. 

21451.  Was  it  owing  to  the  financial  position  in  which 
the  parents  were  placed  or  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
mother? — The  intelligence  of  the  mother,  I  think,  in 
that  case. 

21452.  And  she  was  in  no  better  financial  position 
than  other  people  who  are  not  giving  their  children 
sufficient  milk? — So  far  as  I  can  judge,  no.  Nurse 
Campbell  said  to  me  that  milk  was  not  obtainable  for 
the  poor  when  there  is  not  a  constant  supply,  and  the 
supply  for  the  poor  is  haphazard. 

21453.  That  is  one  of  the  difficulties  in  dealing  with 
the  supply  for  the  poor — the  demand  is  inconstant  and 
milk  is  one  of  the  first  articles  eliminated  from  the 
food  supply  when  money  becomes  scarce? — Yes. 

21454.  Lady  Everard. — Have  you  a  Jubilee  nurse  in 
Galway? — There  are  two  nurses. 

21455.  Have  you  a  Lady  Dudley  nurse? — I  don't 
know.     I  am  not  on  the  Nurses'  Committee. 

21450.  Dr.  Moorhead. — Have  you  a  Babies'  Club? — 
No,  unfortunately. 

21457.  Is  there  any  distribution  of  milk  at  all 
through  the  Women's  National  Health  Association? — 
Simply  where  there  is  a  ease  of  tuberculosis  we  supply 
milk. 

21458.  This  is  given  free? — Yes,  where  our  funds 
permit. 

21459.  Is  that  milk  given  through  the  nurse? — No: 
through  one  of  the  members  of  the  committee. 

21460.  What  I  wanted  to  ask  you  was,  do  the 
district  nurses  attend  tuberculous  cases? — They  see 
these  cases.  Nurse  Campbell,  if  we  told  her  about  a 
case,  goes  and  sees  it  and  reports  to  us.  We  would 
take  her  opinion  about  the  case;  also,  we  would  take 
her  opinion  as  to  the  poverty  of  the  family,  as  she 
sees  it  more  intimately  than  we  do,  and  she  knows 
much  more  about  the  cases. 

21461.  I  don't  think  the  Preventorium  is  open  yet 
in  Clifden?— No. 

21462.  Mr.  Wilson. — Do  you  know  what  the  figures 
are  about  infant  mortality? — I  don't  know. 

21463.  I  was  interested  for  two  reasons — one, 
whether  your  Society  had  made  its  work  felt  in  the 
way  of  reducing  statistics? — We  did  not  establish  any 
Babies'  Club,  and  we  have  been  only  able  to  lecture  in 
a  small  way,  but  we  have  done  some  good. 

21464.  And  the  other  reason  is  that,  apparently  from 
what  you  are  saying,  milk  seems  to  be  in  the  summer 
and  early  autumn  exceptionally  plentiful  and  cheap? — 
Yes.  Threehalfpence,  of  course,  is  not  the  regular 
price.    That  is  the  price  at  the  milk  market. 

21465.  We  have  not  come  across  a  similar  case  in 
our  travels  so  far? — It  is  the  street  milk  markets  that 
make  the  milk  cheap.  Of  course,  the  case  is  quite 
different  in  Salthill,  where  the  milk  is  dear  in  thi' 
summer  and  cheap  in  the  winter. 

21466.  On  account  of  the  summer  visitors? — Yes. 

21467.  Where  this  milk  is  cheap  and  plentiful  in 
the  summer  months,  one  would  like  to  find  out  the 
effect  on  certain  illness  amongst  the  children? — I  don't 
think  that  milk  is  bought  in  Galway  as  a  special  child's 
food. 

21468.  Even  cheapening  the  milk  down  to  Galway 
prices  would  not  involve  an  increase  of  its  use  by  the 
children? — We  hope  in  time  to  change  that. 

21469.  That  is  mere  lack  of  knowledge?— It  is 
ignorance. 

21470.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Do  you  know  if  these  very 
poor  people  use  much  condensed  milk  in  the  town? — 
I  don't  know  that,  but  I  should  say  not.  I  don't  think 
the  poor  people  buy  much  rif  it. 

21471.  We  were  told  by  one  of  the  witnesses  that 
many  mothers  don't  nurse  their  children,  and  he  did 
not  seem  to  be  very  certain  whether  it  was  inability  to 


do  so,  or  what  the  cause  was? — I  am  afraid  we  have 
not  gone  into  that  question.  If  we  had  a  Babies'  Club 
we  would  know  more  about  that. 

21472.  Do  you  know  if  many  of  the  people  who  live 
in  the  urban  area,  but  on  the  outskirts  of  it,  keep  goats? 
— I  know  a  dairy-keeper  who  keeps  goats — a  Mrs. 
P'eeney.  There  are  five  goats  there,  I  know;  but  in 
the  urban  district  in  the  centre  of  the  town  they  have 
no  place  for  keeping  goats.  From  my  knowledge  of  the 
surrounding  districts  it  seems  to  me  that  there  are  fewer 
goats  here  than  in  the  County  Down,  with  which  I  am 
familiar.    There  the  cottiers  keep  goats. 

21473.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — You  mention 
boracic  acid  as  a  preservative  of  milk? — Yes. 

21474.  Do  you  approve  of  it? — No;  certainly  not,  and 
what  I  wanted  to  bring  before  the  Commission  is  that 
the  English  Government  ought  not  to  approve  of  it, 
and  that  the  French  Government  is  right  in  preventing 
the  use  of  boracic  acid  as  a  preservative  for  any  article 
of  food.  I  know  that  doses  of  boracic  acid  may  be 
given,  but  that  is  as  a  medicine,  not  as  a  constant 
thing.  Of  course,  I  cannot  speak  from  the  medical 
point  of  view. 

21475.  Miss  MacNeill. — Has  anything  been  done  by 
your  branch  to  organise  a  milk  supply  in  the  winter 
time? — No;  I  thought  of  that.  We  are  suffering  from 
want  of  fimds. 

21476.  It  has  been  made  to  pay  its  way  in  Naas  and 
Carlow? — We  would  need  it  in  the  winter. 

21477.  It  has  been  made  to  pay  its  own  expenses? — 
We  would  have  to  buy  from  the  dairy  people,  and  if 
we  had  to  buy  at  4d.  a  quart,  it  is  a  prohibitive  price 
to  the  poor. 

21478.  If  you  buy  in  a  large  quantity,  you  can  get  it 
cheap.  If  you  could  guarantee  a  sale  for  a  certain 
quantity  of  milk,  don't  you  think  it  would  be  worth 
some  person's  while  to  provide  that  quantity? — Yes;  if 
it  could  be  done. 

21479.  Mr.  Wilson.— If  it  was  available  in  Salthill, 
could  it  not  be  got? — The  supply  is  limited.  One 
person  in  Salthill  sends  milk  to  the  city  and  demands 
an  extra  price  for  it. 

21480.  Lady  Everard. — I  think  there  are  a  great 
many  districts  in  Ireland  that  are  going  to  organise 
these  milk  depots,  and  it  is  considered  that  2d.  a  gallon 
between  the  buying  and  selling  prices  enables  the  depot 
to  meet  its  expenses? — The  difficulty  would  be,  as  far 
as  I  can  see,  that  you  could  not  start  a  shop  for  itself 
alone.  You  would  have  to  deal  with  a  small  quantity 
of  milk. 

21481.  Miss  MacNeill. — Probably  at  first  you  would 
have  to  organise  a  small  quantity,  and  you  might 
develop  from  that.  In  Naas  they  have  actually  rented 
a  house,  and  paid  their  caretaker? — As  far  as  I  can 
see,  that  would  be  satisfactory.  These  small  shop- 
keepers gave  up  the  sale  of  milk  because  it  would  not 
pay  them,  and  they  objected  to  the  inspection. 

21482.  You  might  find  some  person  to  sell  the  milk 
for  you? — That  might  be  done.  We  hope  that  in  time 
we  may  have  more  money. 

21483.  Lady  Everard. — In  Naas  the  depot  is  self- 
supporting? — Yes. 

21484.  Mr.  Wilson. — If  our  Commission  recommends 
making  use  of  the  Women's  National  Health  Associa- 
tion for  the  starting  of  such  depots,  would  Galway  be  a 
place  that  would  be  able  to  make  an  experiment? — 
I  should  imagine  so. 

21485.  Lady  Everard. — Have  you  a  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul  Society  in  Galway? — Yes. 

21486.  In  Limerick  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society 
issue  tickets  to  the  poor  for  milk,  amongst  other  things, 
and  the  woman  who  manages  the  milk  depot  also 
manages  for  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society,  and  one 
shop  does  for  the  two  things? — I  don't  know  exactly 
about  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society  here.  I  had  an 
idea  that  the  nuns  managed  it  here. 

21487.  In  Limerick  the  Women's  National  Health 
Association  gives  a  woman  a  penny  a  gallon  for  distribut- 
ing the  milk? — We  would  be  anxious  to  do  anything  that 
would  improve  the  supply  of  milk  in  the  winter  time 
for  the  children. 

21488.  Is  there  any  other  view,  Mrs.  Anderson,  that 
you  would  like  to  put  before,  the  Commission? — No;  I 
don't  think  so. 
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21489.  The  Chairman. — You  are  a  dairy  inspector, 
Mr.  Burke,  under  the  Tuam  Rural  District  Council? — 
Yes. 

21490.  How  long  have  you  been  appointed  by  the 
Council? — Since  January,  1910. 

21491.  Are  you  the  only  officer  appointed  by  that  body 
to  supervise  under  the  Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order? — 
Yes,  Sir. 

21492.  They  have  no  veterinary  inspector? — No,  sir. 

21493.  Do  you  deal  with  the  entire  of  the  Tuam 
Rural  District,  or  only  with  the  town? — The  whole 
district  of  Tuam. 

21494.  And  you  make  an  inspection  of  the  dairies  in 
that  district? — Yes;  and  report  to  the  Council  once  a 
month. 

21495.  Is  registration  enforced  there? — Yes. 

21496.  Do  you  say  that  all  the  people  who  sell  milk 
in  that  district  are  registered  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
Council? — It  was  very  hard  at  first  to  make  them 
register,  and,  as  Mr.  Wilson  asked  a  witness  about  the 
Irish  language,  I  desire  to  say  that  I  attribute  my  suc- 
cess to  the  language.  The  old  people  living  outside 
the  town,  and  some  of  the  people  living  in  the  town 
of  Tuam,  when  any  new  movement  is  started,  they  are 
simply  frightened,  and  when  I  went  with  notices  to 
their  doors  they  were  frightened.  You  would  think  it 
was  eviction  notices  I  was  serving  on  the  people,  they 
were  so  frightened.  I  explained  in  the  Irish  language 
what  it  was,  and  in  a  short  time  they  turned  round 
and  began  to  make  these  improvements,  and  they  admit 
now,  and  told  me  so  in  the  Irish  language,  that  what 
they  have  done  was  badly  wanted. 

21497.  If  they  had  been  taken  differently  they  would 
probably  have  resented  the  enforcement  of  the  Order, 
and  regarded  it  as  a  hardship?— Yes. 

21498.  But  now  that  they  see  the  effect  of  the 
improvements  they  say  that  it  is  not  only  useful  to 
the  general  public,  but  also  to  themselves? — They  all 
admit  that  it  was  badly  wanted;  that  if  such  an  Order 
was  never  in  force  such  improvements  should  be  made. 

21499.  They  admit  the  provisions  are  only  reasonable, 
and  are  only  such  as  would  be  enforced  by  anyone  who 
would  be  desirous  of  carrying  on  his  business  properly? 
— Yes.  The  milk  supply  in  Tuam  Union  is  good  during 
the  summer  months,  from  1st  May  to  1st  November. 
There  are  no  complaints  of  scarcity  of  milk  at  that  time 
of  the  year.  The  price  charged  is  lOd.  per  gallon. 
During  the  winter  months  there  is  a  great  scarcity  of 
milk  in  both  town  and  country,  but  more  especially  in 
the  towns.  The  price  charged  for  milk  last  winter  in 
the  towns  was  Is.  per  gallon.  In  parts  of  the  town  of 
Tuam  the  price  of  milk  was  raised  to  Is.  4d.  a  gallon. 
All  milk  and  butter  produced  in  the  district  is  con- 
sumed locally,  none  exported.  The  cause  of  the  defi- 
ciency of  milk  in  the  district  is  owing  to  the  small 
number  of  cows.  Families  with  one  cow  cannot  have 
milk  for  sale  the  year  round.  Then  again,  there  is  such 
keen  competition  for  land  adjoining  the  towns  that  the 
purchaser  of  land  will  not  look  to  the  wants  of  the 
town,  but  rather  to  the  kind  of  stock  that  will  bring 
himself  the  best  return.  To  prevent  all  that,  I  would 
respectfully  suggest  that  the  District  Council,  the 
Urban  Council,  or  some  local  body,  get  power  to  pur- 
chase land  adjoining  the  town ;  such  land  to  be  kept 
as  accommodation  for  the  grazing  of  niilch  cows.  With 
regard  to  the  rural  district,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
scarcity  of  milk  will  not  be  of  long  duration,  as  the 
Estates  Commissioners  and  Congested  Districts  Board 
are  moving  along  through  the  country  enlarging  small 
holdings.  The  number  of  cows  are  on  the  increase ; 
but  there  is  one  class — the  labourer  who  lives  in  a 
labourer's  cottage  in  the  rural  district — who  should  be 
looked  after.  When  the  Congested  Districts  Board  gets 
possession  of  a  farm  on  which  one  or  more  cottages  are 
built,  they  should  give  the  labourer  a  portion,  at  least 
as  much  land  as  would  feed  a  cow,  so  as  to  have  a 
supply  of  milk  for  his  family.  The  price  he  would  get 
for  the  calf  would  pay  the  rent  for  him,  and  leave  the 
cow  free.  When  I  was  appointed  Inspector  under  the 
Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order  by  the  Tuam  Rural  Dis- 
trict Council  I  visited  the  premises  of  persons  who  sell 
milk  in  Tuam,  Dunmore,  Headford,  Barnaderg,  and 
Monivea.  This  is  an  extract  from  my  report  to  the 
Council  at  the  time  (April,  1910)  : — 

"  With  regard  to  the  milk  shops  which  are  at  pre- 
sent in  a  part  of  the  kitchen,  I  suggest  that  a  concrete 
wall  should  be  built  round  the  milk  shop,  cutting  it 
away  from  the  rest  of  the  kitchen.    The  door,  win- 
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dows,  and  ventilators  be  from  public  street,  thus 
making  it  a  separate  house  altogether.    This  will  save 
the  milk  from  contamination.     With  regard  to  the 
re-modelling  of  existing  cowsheds,  and  the  building 
of  new  ones,  I  suggest  that  plans  and  sjiecifications 
of  windows,  ventilators,  flooring,  &c.,  for  dairies  and 
cowsheds,    something    similar   to    leaflet    which  I 
received   from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  be 
supplied  to  the  people.    In  order  to  carry  out  the 
foregoing,  I  respectfully  suggest  that  the  Congested 
Districts  Board  be  requested  to  come  to  their  aid, 
by  granting  them  loans  at  a  low  rate  of  interest  to 
enable  them  to  make  the  necessary  improvements." 
The  Congested  Districts  Board  stated  that  they  w-ere 
preparing  a  scheme,  which  is  now  called  the  "  Parish 
Committee  Scheme."    I  am  sorry  to  have  to  say  that 
not  one  person  of  those  who  were  selling  milk  received 
a  penny  of  that  money.    I  do  not  say  but  it  was  well 
spent. 

21500.  What  was  the  result  of  your  inspection,  and 
how  far  were  you  able  to  carry  out  the  recommenda- 
tions contained  in  that  report? — -That  report  was  sent 
to  the  Congested  Districts  Board.  I  made  it  to  my  own 
Council. 

21.501.  What  action  was  taken  by  your  own  Council? 
— They  sent  it  to  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  and 
they  replied  stating  that  they  were  preparing  a  scheme. 
I  was  going  through  the  country,  and  explaining  to  the 
people  in  the  Irish  language  that  they  would  get  a 
loan  to  make  improvements,  and  the  well-to-do  people 
thought  it  was  reflecting  on  them.  One  man  in  the 
town  of  Tuam  had  to  use  a  plank  to  go  into  his  cow- 
shed. He  could  not  get  into  the  cowshed  without 
destroying  his  clothes.  He  knocked  down  his  old  cow- 
shed and  raised  the  yard  about  four  feet,  laid  down  a 
six-inch  pipe  from  his  yard  to  the  sewer  in  the  public 
street,  and  then  built  a  new  cowshed,  and  put  in  a  con- 
crete floor  in  both  Bis  cowshed  and  yard.  He  has  a 
splendid  place  now. 

21502.  That  is  a  very  desirable  improvement,  so  far 
as  he  is  concerned? — Yes.  In  that  case  he  would  not 
borrow  the  money.  He  would  not  do  it  only  for  the 
Order.  Now  there  are  others  that  are  doing  the  same 
thing.  I  can  give  another  instance  of  where  there 
were  seven  in  family  in  the  one  house,  with  three 
milch  cows.  They  had  only  one  sleeping  room.  They 
cooked  their  meals  and  eat  them  on  one  side  of  the 
three  cows,  which  were  tied  at  the  end  of  the 
kitchen.  The  people  were  very  poor.  This  was 
in  Dunmore.  They  built  a  little  shed,  and  bor- 
rowed the  money  from  a  gombeen  man,  and  have  to  pay 
a  high  rate  of  interest.  They  have  a  nice  cowshed  now, 
and  a  concrete  floor  and  proper  ventilation,  and  before 
the  Order  was  enforced  they  had  three  milch  cows  in 
the  house  with  seven  in  family. 

21503.  Mr.  Wilson. — And  tliey  did  not  cry  out  about 
any  hardship  in  building  the  shed? — No.  They  were 
in  hope  of  getting  a  loan,  and  when  they  did  not  get 
it  they  built  the  shed  themselves. 

21504.  The  Chaiuman. — You  have  dealt  with  the  town 
up  to  the  present? — Yes. 

21.505.  Has  any  improvement  been  carried  out  in  the 
rural  district? — Yes.  Up  from  Tuam,  for  a  mile  and  a 
half,  people  with  one  and  two  and  more  cows  arc 
bringing  in  the  milk  to  the  towTi.  Then  there  are  four 
or  five  milkshops  in  the  town.  These  shop-keepers 
have  cows  also,  and  they  buy  the  milk  from  these  people 
outside. 

21506.  What  price  is  charged  for  the  milk? — 2^-d.  a 
quart  now. 

21507.  And  3d.  in  the  winter? — Yes;  and  those  who 
bring  in  the  milk  are  making  complaints  to  me  that 
now  when  the  milk  is  plentiful  the  milkshops  are  not 
taking  the  full  supply  from  them,  and  it  would  be  well 
if  there  was  some  sort  of  depot  in  the  town  that  would 
take  this  milk.  Some  cow'-keepers  told  that  after 
going  to  the  expense  of  fixing  up  their  cowsheds, 
they  have  to  buy  calves,  as  their  milk  won't  be  taken 
in  town. 

21508.  What  do  you  attribute  the  diminished  demand 
to? — The  milk  is  more  plentiful. 

21509.  Is  there  more  milk  in  the  town  of  Tuam 
than  the  people  can  use? — I  cannot  say.  I  am  a  rent 
collector  of  the  labourers'  cottages,  and  the  labourers 
tell  me  they  can  get  a  full  supply  now,  but  not  in  the 
winter  time.  Those  that  have  one  cow  cannot  have 
milk  all  the  year  round. 
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21510.  Lady  Everakd. — Do  the  labourers  keep 
goats? — No,  i  don't  think  so. 

21511.  Would  not  goats  be  a  great  help  to  the 
labourer,  because  he  can  keep  two  goats  in  his  plot, 
one  kidding  in  November  and  another  in  April? — Would 
not  they  want  land? 

21512.  They  can  keep  the  goats  on  their  plots? — I 
know  a  poor  man  with  a  large  family,  and  I  know  a 
■certain  parish  priest  who  sent  the  man  to  the  fair  to 
buy  a  cow  to  provide  him  with  milk  for  his  family,  and 
the  poor  man  was  charged  so  much  for  the  grass  that 
he  was  forced  to  sell  the  cow  again.  That  is  in  tlie 
rural  district. 

21513.  But  the  labourer  can  keep  his  goat  on  his 
acre? — The  goat  would  eat  his  crops  entirely. 

21514.  But  he  could  tether  it? — He  would  be  out  in 
his  neighbour's  garden.  I  know  a  number  of  people 
who  had  to  give  up  keeping  goats. 

21515.  You  can  tether  these  Swiss  goats?— We  have 
none  of  them. 

21516.  Mr.  Wilson.— At  any  rate,  goats  as  they  are 
known  now  are  hot  popular  in  Tuam? — No,  and  I  don't 
see  why  when  the  Congested  Districts  Board  are  divid- 
ing a  grazing  farm  and  the  labourers  living  on  the 
place,  that  he  could  not  get  the  grass  of  a  cow,  and  give 
him  as  much  land  as  would  enable  him  to  have  a  crop 
of  hay.  There  is  nothing  wrong  in  that.  I  think  he 
should  get  it  just  as  well  as  any  other  person. 

21517.  The  Chairman. — I  take  it,  some  land  has 
been  striped  in  the  Tuam  Union.  Has  any  portion  of 
that  land  been  reserved  on  any  estate  for  common  pas- 
turage for  the  cows  of  labourers? — No. 

21518.  You  have  not  heard  of  that  scheme? — No;  I 
never  did. 

21519.  It  is  actually  in  operation  in  another  district 
where  the  lands  were  being  striped,  and  where  the 
Estates  Commissioners  vested  a  portion  of  the  estate 
in,  the  parish  priest  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Rural 
Council,  and  one  or  two  other  trustees,  and  where  the 
labourers  can  get  the  grazing  of  a  cow  for  35s.  a  year 
^nd  the  right  to  keep  a  calf  as  well? — -I  am  afraid  that 
would  create  great  dissatisfaction,  because  some  of 
them  would  say  that  they  are  entitled  to  get  holdings 
as  well  as  their  neighbour. 

21520.  The  Congested  Districts  Board  being  an  inde- 
pendent body  recognise  that  they  would  confer  a  greater 
benefit  on  a  larger  number  of  people  by  making  this 
commonage  than  by  giving  them  uneconomic  stripes  of 
land  which  would  be  of  little  value  to  them,  and  view- 
ing it  from  that  aspect,  it  is  a  better  distribution  of 
land  than  to  give  individual  patches  here  and 
there? — Supposing  the  Congested  Districts  Board  came 
to  divide  a  farm  on  which  three  or  four  of  these  cottages 
were  built,  that  whatever  tenant  has  a  cottage  on  the 
land,  or  adjoining  it,  would  be  compelled  to  give  the 
grass  of  a  cow  to  each  cottager  at  such  a  price. 

21521.  Lady  Everard. — In  the  County  Meath  they 
took  eighteen  acres  as  a  commonage,  and  the  parish 
priest  and  two  other  people  were  appointed  trustees, 
and  the  eighteen  acres  were  reserved  for  nine  labourers? 
—That  would  be  good. 

21522.  Mr.  Wilson. — Is  there  any  form  of  co-opera- 
tive society  working  in  your  district? — No. 

21523.  Dairying  society  or  poultry  society  or  a  co- 
operative bank? — No. 

21524.  There  is  no  co-operation  at  all? — No. 

21525.  The  Chairman. — The  Tuam  district  is  a  wide 
area? — It  is  the  largest  in  the  province. 

21526.  What  means  of  locomotion  have  you  got  for 
going  through  the  district? — A  bicycle,  and  I  have  a 
terrible  salary. 

21527.  I  suppose  it  is  not  excessive? — No. 

21528.  The  conditions  that  you  have  told  us  of  are 
the  conditions  that  prevail  over  that  area? — Yes. 

21529.  And  in  the  winter  time  you  think  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  milk  and  a  difficulty  in  procuring  it? — Yes. 

21530.  And  in  that  period  of  the  year  children  or 
invalids  and  those  in  need  of  a  milk  diet  might  not  be 
able  to  get  it? — I  believe  myself  that  it  is  very  scarce. 
I  hear  it  is  hard  to  get  it,  but  I  don't  say  that  any 
person  was  dying  for  want  of  it.  It  was  very  scarce 
last  winter,  and  that  is  owing  to  the  want  "of  more 
cows.  The  price  of  land  about  Tuam  is  terrible,  and 
there  are  people  who  would  keep  more  cows  if  they 
could  get  the  grass. 

21.531.  Mr.  O'Brien.— What  is  the  price?— I  know  six 
families  that  have  six  cows,  and  they  sell  the  milk.  They 
have  the  grass  for  £3  a  cow,  but  that  is  more  a  favour 
th;ir\  anything  else. 


21532.  How  long  have  they  the  grass? — They  are 
getting  this  from  the  college.  They  don't  want  to  make 
a  profit  on  it,  but  if  they  went  to  a  grazier  I  don't 
suppose  they  would  get  the  grass  for  £4. 

21533.  The  Chairman. — Would  the  graziers  give  it? 
—Hardly. 

21534.  Would  the  ranchers  give  grazing  for  cows? — 
There  was  a  man  who  told  me  he  had  the  grass 
of  a  cow  from  a  man  last  year,  and  the  man  led  him 
to  believe  that  he  would  give  him  the  grass  again,  but 
did  not  do  so. 

21535.  The  land  hunger  is  not  appeased  by  the 
striping  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board? — They 
have  not  much  done  about  the  Tuam  Union.  They  are 
only  just  starting.  There  is  one  place  within  a  mile 
of  Tuam  where  they  have  good  work  done. 

21536.  Are  those  who  are  getting  the  land  making 
reasonable  provision  for  the  keeping  of  a  cow? — Yes. 
I  made  an  inspection  of  the  houses  provided,  and  I 
found  that  the  accommodation  provided  was  entirely 
unsuitable  for  the  cattle,  but  now  they  have  fine  cow- 
sheds. The  doors,  as  formerly,  instead  of  being  turned 
to  the  dwellinghouse,  are  turned  towards  the  other 
side,  and  the  same  thing  is  done  near  Tuam;  so  that 
there  is  no  trouble  in  keeping  the  place  in  a  sanitary 
condition. 

21537.  Do  you  believe  the  provisions  of  the  Order 
are  too  drastic  or  severe  on  the  cowkeeper? — I  don't 
think  so. 

21538.  They  are  only  reasonable,  in  order  to  secure 
that  the  cows  are  properly  housed,  and  milk  produced 
under  conditions  which  would  ensure  its  being  cleanly? 
— Yes.    There  had  to  be  a  few  prosecutions. 

21539.  Did  your  Council  order  prosecutions? — Yes. 

21540.  With  what  result?— I  made  a  report.  I 
found  pigs  in  one  cowshed,  and  the  people  were 
prosecuted  and  fined.  It  being  the  first  prosecution, 
the  solicitor  of  the  District  Council  was  not  too  bard 
on  them.    The  woman  was  fined  5s. 

21541.  Had  the  fine  the  desired  effect? — Yes;  the 
pigs  were  removed.  For  keeping  their  places  in  an 
insanitary  condition  in  Tuam  there  were  prosecutions 
also,  and  they  had  the  desired  effect. 

21542.  And  not  alone  ou  those  that  were  proceeded 
against,  but  the  knowledge  spread  amongst  those 
Iceeping  cows,  and  they  learned  that  unless  they  kept 
their  houses  in  order  they  would  be  prosecuted  also? — 
Yes.  Until  this  Order  came  into  force  they  never 
whitewashed  their  houses,  and  it  was  a  job  to  get  them 
to  do  so. 

21543.  Have  you  been  able  to  make  them  remove 
the  manure  heap  from  the  threshold  of  the  door  of 
the  byre? — Y'es,  sir,  and  I  got  some  of  them  to  build 
a  back-door  from  the  cowhouse,  turning  the  manure 
from  the  other  side  a  distance  away.  The  second 
report  I  made  to  the  Council  was  in  October,  1910. 
and  this  is  an  extract  from  it  : — "  I  beg  to  report  that 
I  have  visited  the  persons  who  are  carrying  on  the 
trade  of  cowkeepers,  dairymen  and  purveyors  of  milk 
in  and  around  Tuam,  Dunmore,  Headford,  Barnaderg 
and  Monivea.  In  several  cases  I  found  the  cowsheds 
and  yards  in  a  bad  state;  the  manure  heap  kept  up 
close  to  the  cowshed  door,  and  in  some  cases  close  to 
the  door  of  the  dwellinghouse.  In  many  cases  the 
cowshed  was  overcrowded,  and  in  several  cases  there 
was  no  light  or  ventilation.  In  some  cases,  where 
there  was  a  hole  left  in  the  wall  of  the  cowshed,  I 
found  this  stuffed  up  with  straw.  In  order  to  prevent 
them  from  doing  it  in  future,  I  advised  them  to  put  in 
luuver  board  ventilators.  In  one  case  I  found  pigs 
in  the  cowshed,  and  iu  several  I  found  poultry  in  the 
cowsheds  with  the  cows.  The  milk  is  kept  in  a  room 
or  in  the  kitchen,  and  in  some  cases  in  a  shop  with 
other  goods.  I  pointed  out  to  the  people  any  defects 
that  I  found.  The  first  step  taken  by  them  as  regards 
improvements  was  in  the  way  of  cleanliness  in  and 
around  the  cowshed.  As  soon  as  the  cows  were  left 
out  in  the  fields  I  pressed  the  people  to  sweep  the 
walls  and  inside  of  the  cowsheds,  and  then  limewash. 
At  first  they  were  slow  to  move,  but  on  each  successive 
visit  I  paid  them  I  demanded  an  explanation  of  the 
cause  of  not  limewasliing  since  I  was  there  last.  Lime- 
washing  soon  became  general.  Then  to  get  the  people 
to  give  up  the  old  habit  of  keeping  the  manure  close 
to  the  cowshed  door,  and  in  some  cases  close  to  the 
dwellinghouse,  this  was  no  easy  matter.  I  pointed  out 
to  them  how  easy  it  was  to  break  out  a  door  in  the 
back  of  the  cowshed  and  remove  the  manure  by  that 
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way,  and  keep  it  at  a  distance  from  the  cowshed.  I 
said,  whether  they  liked  it  or  not,  that  measures 
would  be  taken  to  compel  them  to  make  the  improve- . 
ments  required  by  the  Order.  I  hand  in  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  persons  who  have  made  improve- 
ments, and  the  nature  of  the  improvements  made.  I 
have  applied  to  and  received  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  a  large  number  of  leaflets,  which  I  am 
distributing  amongst  cowkeepers  and  dairymen  in  the 
rural  district  (Leaflet  No.  86,  '  Dirty  Milk  ')  (Leaflet 
No.  69,  '  The  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  in  Cattle  ')." 
"21544.  Do    you   find   your    Council   is    willing  to 


co-operate  with  you  in  carrying  out  whatever  recom- 
mendations you  suggest? — Yes,  sir. 

21545.  Have  they  ever  considered  the  question  of 
appointing  a  veterinary  surgeon? — There  was  no  word 
about  it. 

21546.  You  make  no  report  on  the  health  of  the 
cows? — No,  sir.  I  don't  see  any  of  them  unhealthy  or 
hear  complaints  about  them. 

21547.  Mr.  Wilson. — Do  you  hold  any  diplnma 
yourself,  or  did  you  stand  any  examination  in  con- 
nection with  your  position? — No. 


The  Commission  adjourned  to  Clifden  on  the  folloiving  afternoon. 


THIRTY-EIGHTH  DAY.— SATURDAY,  15th  JUNE,  1912. 

The  Commissioners  met  at  the  Parochial  Hall,  Clifden,  at  1.30  p.m. 

Piesent :— P.  J.  O'Neill,  Esq.  (Chairman);  Lady  Eveeard  ;  Miss  Margabet  McNeill; 
Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse,  m.d.  ;  G.  A.  Moorhead,  Esq.,  f.r.c.s.i.  ;  Alec.  Wtlso.n,  Esq.  ; 
and  Dermod  O'Brien,  Esq. 

S.  W.  Strange,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


Mr.  J.  Burke,  j.p.,  examined. 


21548.  The  Chairman. — Mr.  Burke,  you  are  Chair- 
man of  the  Clifden  Rural  District  Council,  I  under- 
stand '.' — Yes. 

21549.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  say  if  your 
Council  has  put  in  force  the  Dairies  and  Cowsheds 
Order?— Yes. 

21550.  Since  when? — Just  about  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  ago. 

21551.  Have  you  appointed  any  officers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  an  inspection  of  the  dairies  in  the 
district? — Yes;  we  have  appointed  a  sub-sanitary 
ofiBcer  in  the  district  as  Dairy  Inspector. 

21552.  Have  you  appointed  any  veterinary  surgeon 
to  make  an  inspection  of  the  cattle? — No. 

21553.  Do  you  propose  to  do  so? — That  question  has 
not  been  considered  by  the  Council  so  far. 

21554.  With  regard  to  the  milk  supply  for  the  town, 
is  it  raised  in  the  town  itself  or  sent  in  from  the  outer 
area? — The  greater  part  comes  from  the  outlying 
districts. 

21555.  What  distance — two  or  three  miles? — Three 
or  four  miles. 

21556.  Is  there  any  scarcity  of  milk  at  any  period 
of  the  year? — Yes;  almost  the  whole  year  round,  and 
principally  in  the  spring  and  winter  months. 

21557.  Even  for  the  town  population? — Yes 

21558.  Is  the  scarcity  acute? — Yes,  through  the 
spring  and  winter  months. 

21559.  Say  from  November  to  March?— Yes,  or 
almost  to  the  1st  May. 

21560.  Is  it  a  growing  scarcity  or  is  it  one  that  is 
diminishing? — It  is  nearly  about  the  same  in  my  recol- 
lection. 

21561.  No  effort  has  been  made  to  deal  with  that 
scarcity  in  any  way  by  local  enterprise? — There  are 
some  people  who  do  something  near  the  town  who  did 
not  do  it  before. 

21562.  In  the  way  of  winter  dairying? — No.  It  is 
impossible,  as  matters  stand  at  present,  to  increase 
the  supply. 

21563.  To  what  cause  do  you  attribute  that?— To  the 
scarcity  of  pasturage  amongst  the  small  tenant  farmers, 
who  generally  supply  the  milk. 

21564.  Are"  there  any  large  farms  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Clifden? — Yes;  there  is  one  about  a  mile 
from  the  town.  It  is  Clifden  Castle  demesne.  It  is 
used  as  a  pasture  farm  on  the  eleven  months'  system 
for  over  twenty  years. 

21565.  In  temporary  letting  each  year  for  the  raising 
of  store  cattle? — Yes. 

21566.  Would  it  not  be  possible  for  an  enterprising 
farmer  near  that  land  to  go  in  for  dairying  and  pastur- 
ing his  cows  on  that  place? — It  would  be  an  ideal 
place  for  that,  but  I  don't  suppose  you  have  any  of 
these  farmers  about  here. 


21567.  Is  it  for  lack  of  enterprise  or  lack  of  capital? 
— Lack  of  capital.  Those  who  keep  these  farms  are 
graziers,  and  don't  interest  themselves  in  dairying. 

21568.  Would  they  be  resident  in  this  neighbour- 
hood?— Yes.  They  combine  this  industry  of  cattle 
dealing  with  their  business. 

21569.  You  despair  of  making  a  supply  available  in 
the  winter  and  spring  months? — It  would  be  possible  if 
the  people  had  more  land ;  if  the  grass  lands  were 
divided  amongst  the  small  tenant  farmers  they  would 
be  only  too  anxious  to  provide  milk. 

21570.  But  we  heard  yesterday  in  Galway  that  where 
there  was  land  divided,  it  made  practically  no  differ- 
ence in  a  town  (Athenry)  of  about  the  same  dimensions 
as  your  own? — I  would  be  surprised  at  that. 

21571.  There  were  over  fifty  divisions  made  of  a  large 
estate  on  the  confines  of  a  small  town.  This  division 
was  carried  out  three  or  four  years  ago,  and  though 
many  of  the  town  residents  have  got  portions  of  this 
estate,  not  one  of  them  apparently  has  devoted  any 
of  his  land  to  milk  production? — I  don't  believe  that 
would  be  the  result  here. 

21572.  The  instance  I  have  mentioned  is  important, 
as  bearing  on  the  solution  you  propound.  Is  there  an 
absolute  scarcity  of  milk  with  the  farmers  themselves 
during  the  winter  and  spring  months,  as  well  as  having 
none  for  sale? — With  the  great€r  number,  yes. 

21573.  They  do  not  make  provision  for  having  a  milk 
supply  available  for  their  own  family? — It  is  impossible 
for  them,  because  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  keep  the 
cattle.  The  cows  run  dry  coming  on  to  the  wintei',  and 
they  are  not  able  to  exchange  them  often. 

21574.  Is  that  owing  to  poverty  or  the  economic  con- 
ditions prevailing  in  the  management  of  the  land? — 
To  the  economic  conditions  prevailing. 

21575.  Has  any  attempt  been  made  here  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Instructor  to  induce  the  small  farmers  to  grow 
catch-crops  in  the  earlv  spring? — Not  that  I  am  aware 
of. 

21576.  You  have  an  Agricultural  Instructor  in  this 
county? — We  have. 

21577.  You  also  have  Instructors  who  discharge 
duties  under  the  Congested  Districts  Board? — Yes. 

21578.  No  attempt  has  been  made  by  any  of  these 
men  to  induce  the  farmers  in  the  district  to  grow 
crops  that  would  provide  green  food  for  cows  from 
Chi-istmas  forward? — No;  and  the  farms  would  not  be 
suitable,  I  think. 

21579.  That  would  be  hard  to  determine  until  the 
experiment  was  made? — Of  course,  the  experiment 
might  do  well  enough  in  some  places  where  the  land  is 
not  in  patch  pieces.  It  would  be  impossible  to  prevent 
trespass  in  some  eases. 
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2I08O.  Is  condensed  milk  used  in  the  town,  and 
milk  powder? — Condensed  milk  is  used. 

21581.  Largely? — No;  not  largeh'. 

'21582.  What  is  the  substitute  that  is  used  when  no 
milk  ie  available? — A  good  many  of  the  people  resort 
to  tea,  and  I  think  they  use  too  much  tea. 

21583.  What  becomes  of  the  infant  children? — The 
children  don't  appear  to  thrive  very  well  on  it. 

21584.  There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  that  if  they 
are  brought  up  on  it? — A  great  number  of  them  are, 
during  six  months  of  the  year,  partly,  but,  of  course, 
not  entirely. 

21585.  Have  you  ever  heard  complaints  by  the  poorer 
people  that  they  found  it  impossible  to  procure  milk? — 
I  did. 

21586.  For  children  or  invalids?— Yes ;  I  heard  them 
stating  that  they  could  not  get  it  at  any  price  some- 
times. 

21587.  You  have  a  Union  in  this  district? — We  have. 

21588.  And  you  get  a  continuous  milk  supply  there? 
— Yes. 

21589.  From  what  source? — The  surrounding  neigh- 
bourhood. 

21590.  Is  that  supplied  by  one  or  more  contractors? 
— It  is  supplied  by  a  number  of  small  contractors. 

21591.  There  is  no  farmer  in  the  district  keeping- 
sufficient  cows  to  take  the  entire  contract? — No. 

21592.  What  would  be  the  largest  number  of  cows 
kept  by  anyone  engaged  in  the  dairying  industi'y? — 
Some  people  have  three  or  four. 

21593.  Would  that  be  the  most? — Yes,  and  those  are 
in  the  town  and  have  land  near  the  town.  They  might 
have  five  cows  at  times. 

21594.  Would  any  of  the  farmers  of  the  surrounding 
neighbourhood  who  send  in  milk  to  the  town  to  be  sold 
have  a  larger  number  of  cows? — No;  and  some  of  them 
have  less.  They  cannot  continually  supply  milk. 
When  one  farmer  runs  out  another  farmer  would  take 
up  the  supply. 

21595.  Could  it  not  be  arranged  that  it  could  be 
taken  up  in  relays? — I  don't  think  they  would  do  that. 
We  have  given  a  fair  inducement  to  the  contractors  of 
the  Union.  We  give  them  3d.  a  quart  for  six  months 
and  2d.  for  the  other  period. 

21596.  Miss  McNeill. — That  is  a  good  contract 
price? — Yes. 

21597.  The  Chairman'.— Have  you  any  difficulty  in 
getting  your  supply  to  the  Union? — Sometimes  we  can- 
not get  a  full  supply. 

21598.  So  there  would  seem  to  be  really  a  scarcity 
of  milk  in  this  district? — There  is  no  question  about  it. 
There  is  a  seareity. 

21599.  Have  you  thought  of  any  scheme  whereby 
this  could  be  removed? — I  don't  know  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  remedy  it  under  prevailing  circumstances. 

21600.  Suppose  it  was  possible  to  change  the  circum- 
stances, in  what  direction  would  you  suggest  the  altera- 
tions should  be  made? — Divide  the  grass  land  amongst 
the  farmers,  and  they  would  be  able  to  have  a  supply 
of  milk. 

21601.  Supposing,  for  a  moment,  that  was  put  into 
operation  in  regard  to  the  estate  you  referred  to  near 
this  town :  that  certain  portions  of  it  were  reserved 
for  providing  a  common  pasturage  for  the  residents  of 
the  town,  and  for  those  who  might  be  able  to  keep  a 
cow,  but  who  are  not  keeping  one  at  present — how  do 
you  think  that  A\"ould  work  out? — I  think  it  would  work 
well. 

21602.  Do  you  understand  exactly  to  what  I  refer? 
I  will  give  you  a  concrete  example.  In  a  certain  dis- 
trict in  Meath  a  large  estate  was  divided,  and  eighteen 
acres  were  reserved  by  the  Estates  Commissioners  and 
vested  in  the  parish  priest,  the  Chairman  of  the  Dis- 
trict Council,  and  one  or  two  other  prominent  persons, 
for  the  benefit  of  such  labourers  or  householders  as 
might  be  able  to  procure  a  cow,  in  order  to  graze  those 
cows  on  that  particular  division  during  the  summer 
season? — That  M'ould  have  the  efiect  of  supplying  them- 
selves with  milk — those  who  would  have  the  cows  graz- 
ing there. 

21603.  How  far  would  that  be  practicable  in  this 
district?  How  many  people  would  be  able  to  buy  a 
cow — people  who  have  no  land  at  the  present  time, 
except,  perhaps,  an  acre  that  might  be  attached  to  a 
cottage?  Have  you  many  labourers'  cottages  in  this 
district? — No;  only  about  twenty-one  occupied. 

21604.  Do  any  of  the  occupants  of  these  cottages 
keep  cows? — Well,  I  don't  think  so.  I  am  not  quite 
certain. 


21605.  What  area  of  land  do  you  give  with  the  cot- 
tages?— An  acre. 

21606.  The  main  purpose  of  the  sclieme  to  which  I 
referred  was  to  enable  the  occupants  of  the  cottages  to 
provide  pasturage  for  their  cows? — We  have  only  one 
labourer's  cottage  in  the  town.  We  thought  of  building 
twenty  in  the  town,  but  the  landlords  opposed  givitag 
the  land,  and  the  Fiecorder  agreed  with  them.  . 

21607.  They  appealed  against  the  decision  of  the 
Local  Government  Inspector? — Yes. 

21608.  The  houses  were  approved  by  the  Inspector 
and  dismissed  by  the  County  Court? — Yes. 

21609.  The  condition  prevailing  at  the  present  time 
is  obviously  a  serious  one  from  the  public  point  of  view, 
and  would  demand  a  drastic  remedy  to  deal  with  it?— 
Yes. 

21610.  Would  you  think  it  possible  for  the  District 
Council,  say  if  land  were  available  for  them,  to  keep  a 
farm  on  which  milk  would  be  raised,  and  retail  it  in 
the  town  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants?—!  really 
don't  know.    I  cannot  answer  that  question. 

21611.  You  don't  know  how  far  it  would  be  effective 
or  possible? — No. 

21612.  If  we  are  up  against  a  stone  wall,  we  must 
look  for  some  method  by  which  the  difficulty  may  be 
overcome,  and  with  the  pessimistic  view  you  entertain,, 
obviously  the  stone  wall  is  rather  high? — If  a  Board 
like  the  Congested  Districts  Board  took  a  farm  and 
worked  it  like  a  model  farm,  and  a  depot  could  be 
established  in  Clifden  for  the  supply  of  milk,  I  think 
that  would  be  a  good  way  of  meeting  the  difficulty. 

21613.  Would  you  prefer  to  have  it  under  tho  control 
of  the  Congested  Districts  Board  raflier  than  impose 
the  responsibility  on  the  District  Council? — I  think  it 
would  be  the  better  plan. 

21614.  Clifden  and  the  surrounding  area  ia  a  con- 
gested district? — Yes. 

21615.  Have  you  ever  traced  any  outbreak  of  disease- 
to  the  milk  supply  in  this  town? — I  did  not  hear  of  any 
disease  being  traced  to  the  milk  supply. 

21616.  With  regard  to  the  breed  of  dairying  cattle 
used  in  the  district,  has  any  alteration  been  made  in 
recent  years? — There  are  changes  going  on  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  The  complaint  is  that  the  new  breed 
don't  give  as  much  milk. 

21617.  What  are  the  new  breeds? — Cross-bred  Gallo- 
ways. 

21618.  Are  they  regarded  as  poor  milkers? — Yes. 

21619.  But  I  understand  that  the  farmers  are  still 
desirous  of  having  the  Galloway  bull  available? — Yes; 
for  store  cattle  they  consider  them  better. 

21620.  I  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  when  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  took  over  the  work  of  the 
Congested  Districts  Board  in  this  district,  they  were 
anxious  to  abandon  the  introduction  of  the  Galloway 
bull  because  it  was  believed  that  they  were  inimical 
to  the  milk  supply,  and  the  farmers  protested  against 
it? — Yes;  they  prefer  them. 

21621.  Because  of  the  hardiness  of  the  stock? — Yes. 

21622.  Do  they  sell  well  as  store  cattle?— Yes. 

21623.  You  do  think,  I  take  it,  Mr.  Burke,  that  the 
situation  with  which  you  are  confronted  in  Clifden  is 
a  difficult  and  critical  one  from  the  milk  supply  point 
of  view? — Yes,  during  six  months  of  the  year. 

21624.  The  poor  have  to  live  during  these  six  months? 
—Yes. 

21625.  And  they  are  not  properly  nourished  during 
that  period?— No. 

21626.  Have  you  a  district  nurse  in  this  locality? — 
We  have. 

21627.  Do  you  think  it  is  desirable  to  continue  the 
use  of  these  Galloway  bulls  in  the  district?— Yes ;  from 
the  industrial  point  of  view. 

21628.  But  you  say  their  introduction  is  militating 
against  a  very  essential  product  for  the  benefit  of  the 
community  and  the  health  of  the  people? — If  they  were 
crossed  with  different  bulls  they  might  be  suitable  for 
the  district,  so  far  as  milk  is  concerned. 

21629.  Does  the  feeling  exist  in  the  district  that 
the  shorthorn  cross  is  too  delicate  to  withstand  the 
rough  climate  you  have  in  the  winter  season? — They 
want  greater  care  than  the  others. 

21630.  Have  you  ever  had  the  Aberdeen  Angus?— I 
cannot  say.    We  may  have. 

21631.  It  is  a  black  breed,  but  of  a  different  type 
altogether  from  the  Galloway? — Yes. 

21632.  Your  suggestion  for  dealing  with  the  difficulty 
of  the  scarcity  in  the  milk  supply,  I  take  it,  is  that  the 
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Congested  Districts  Board  should  acquire,  if  they  are 
not  already  in  possession  of  a  tract  of  land  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity,  and  establisli  a  dairy? — Yes;  that  is  in 
the  absence  of  the  striping  of  the  land. 

216.33.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  you  have  heard 
from  us  that  in  another  district,  and  in  this  same 
county,  that  the  striping  of  the  land  has  proved  abso- 
lutely ineffective  in  regard  to  the  milk  supply? — I  don't 
know. 

21634.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the  striping  of  the  land 
in  that  particular  district  was  the  providing  of  milk. 
The  striping  took  place,  and  over  fifty  divisions  were 
made  of  an  estate,  and  four  years  after  the  division 
was  made  it  has  been  found  that  this  brought  ]n-acti- 
cally  no  additional  milk  to  the  town? — I  don't  think 
that  would  apply  here  if  the  lands  were  divided.  If 
the  small  farmers  got  land  they  would  supply  the  milk. 

21635.  I  don't  know  what  would  hapj^en  here,  but 
I  am  telling  you  what  happened  in  another  district  in 
this  county? — Those  who  supply  milk  now  would  be 
much  more  anxious  to  supply  a  greater  quantity  if 
they  had  the  land. 

21636.  That  is  not  an  unnatural  inference  to  adduce, 
I  admit?— No. 

21637.  What  number  of  people  would  be  engaged  in 
bringing  milk  into  the  town.  Would  there  be  thirty? — 
Yes,  at  least. 

21638.  Sending  in  a  small  quantity  daily? — Yes. 

21639.  Whatever  they  have  available? — Yes. 

21640.  And  in  the  winter  season  the  number  would 
be  reduced  to  about  ten? — Yes. 

21641.  Have  you  land  yourself? — I  have  a  little. 

21642.  Do  you  raise  enough  milk  for  yourself? — It  is 
too  far  from  the  town. 

21643.  You  raise  milk  on  your  own  land  here? — I 
live  in  the  town,  and  I  have  a  farm  in  the  country. 

21644.  You  think  it  is  too  far  from  the  town  to 
€mbark  on  the  dairy  industry? — It  is. 

21645.  Lady  Evebard. — Is  thei'e  any  good  land 
about  Clifden  that  could  be  used  for  dairying?— There 
is  a  lot  of  it.  There  are  several  people  in  the  town 
who  have  little  patches  of  good  land,  and  some  of 
them  raise  milk  for  their  own  use,  and  some  sell  a 
little,  but  principally  they  keep  store  cattle. 

21646.  The  Chairman. — Are  there  any  goats  kept  in 
this  locality? — There  are  some  running  wild,  but  not 
supplying  milk. 

21647.  Do  the  cottagers  keep  goats? — No. 

21648.  You  must  have  a  knowledge  of  the  rural  dis- 
trict surrounding  Clifden? — Yes. 

21649.  Is  the  milk  supply  as  deficient  in  the  rural 
area  as  in  the  town  area? — It  is.  In  a  number  of  dis- 
tricts the  people  at  this  season  of  the  year  feed  their 
milch  cows  on  the  weeds,  and  you  must  know  that 
the  milk  is  not  good. 

21650.  One  recognises  that  the  land  is  not  fertile, 
and  that  the  difficulty  of  feeding  live  stock  on  it  is 
considerably  enhanced,  but  at  the  same  time  I  do 
believe  that  the  land  could  be  made  to  produce  some- 
thing more  useful  than  it  does  at  the  moment  for  the 
feeding  of  stock? — Yes.  There  are  some  large  farms 
that  could  be  cut  up. 

21651.  Lady  Everard. — Do  you  think  if  goats  were 
imported  into  this  district  that  it  would  do  good? — I 
<lon't  know.    It  is  hard  to  manage  them. 

21652.  Why? — Thev  are  injurious  to  crops. 

21653.  They  could  be  tethered?— I  don't  know. 

21654.  We  know  that  these  new  breeds  of  goats — the 
Toggenburgs  or  Anglo-Nubian — give  up  to  three  or  four 
quarts  of  milk  a  day — would  not  that  be  useful? — It 
xnight  relieve  a  few  people. 

21655.  If  the  occupants  of  labourers'  cottages  had 
two  goats,  one  that  would  kid  in  November  and  another 
in  May,  they  would  have  milk  all  the  year  round? — 
Unfortunately  we  have  few  labourers'  cottages. 

21656.  But  you  have  small  cottiers? — Yes. 

21657.  You  spoke  about  cottages  for  the  town? — 
Yes. 

21658.  I  take  it  your  district  is  a  rural  district? — 
Yes. 

21659.  Clifden  is  not  an  urban  district? — No. 
31660.  Are  not  there  many  labourers  in  the  town? — 

There  are  a  good  many. 

21661.  Would  it  not  be  a  great  advantage  to  them 
■to  have  goats? — It  would  be  a  great  advantage  to 
«ome,  but  I  don't  know.  The  greater  number  would 
not  keep  these  goats.  A  lot  of  them  might  have  little 
patches  of  land  that  they  would  try  to  keep  a  beast  or 
two  on. 


21662.  They  could  keep  a  goat,  too,  and  tether  it. 
We  have  had  evidence  in  Skibbereen  and  places  about 
there,  that  the  people  are  most  anxious  to  keep  these 
goats — they  have  applied  for  them? — It  might  be  a 
help  to  alleviate  the  distress  prevailing,  but  only  to  a 
small  extent. 

21663.  Don't  you  think  if  good  milking  goats  were 
introduced,  it  would  be  an  advantage? — Yes;  to  those 
that  keep  them. 

21664.  Are  the  people  who  suffer  from  the  want  of 
milk  living  in  the  town? — There  is  only  a  fraction  of 
them  in  the  town.    They  are  in  the  country  districts. 

21665.  Are  they  people  without  any  land  whatever? 
— Yes,  and  people  with  land,  who  are  no  better  off. 

21666.  Surely  the  remedy  is  in  their  own  hands? — 
So  far  as  keeping  a  goat  is  concerned,  it  is;  but  having 
a  steady  supply  of  milk  all  the  year  round,  they  could 
not  have  it. 

21667.  They  could  not  keep  a  Kerry  cow? — ^They 
don't  care  about  the  Kerry  cows  in  this  district. 

21668.  Have  you  a  branch  of  the  Women's  National 
Health  Association  here? — ^We  have. 

21669.  Is  there  a  nurse  connected  with  the  Associa- 
tion?—Yes. 

21670.  Is  the  Women's  National  Health  Association 
supjiorting  her? — She  is  supported  voluntarily,  I  under- 
stand, by  the  people. 

21671.  Then,  of  course,  you  have  a  midwife  for  the 
district?— Yes. 

21672.  Is  she  a  certificated  midwife? — Yes. 

21673.  Have  you  put  Part  I.  of  the  Tuberculosis  Act 
into  operation  in  your  Council?- — We  have  not. 

21674.  Is  consumption  a  notifiable  disease? — No. 

21675.  Dr.  Moorhead. — Is  the  land  being  bought  up 
here? — Very  little.  None  around  Clifden  has  been 
bought.  Some  little  has  been  bought  between  hero  and 
Letterfrack. 

21676.  Who  is  the  landlord,  of  the  district?— There 
are  several  landlords. 

21677.  Who  o^TOS  the  town? — The  trustees  of  the 
Eyre  estate. 

21678.  These  small  farmers  that  you  spoke  of,  how 
much  land  would  they  hold? — Some  a  few  acres,  and 
some  more. 

21679.  Would  you  say  from  five  to  ten  acres? — Yes; 
but  a  good  deal  of  their  land  is  made  up  of  commonage. 

21680.  Have  they  any  commonage  in  grazing  on  the 
mountains? — They  have,  and  in  some  places  they  have 
to  pay. 

21681.  There  are  some  places  that  they  have  a  com- 
monage to  graze  on  the  mountains? — Yes. 

21682.  That  would  give  them  great  capacity  for 
keeping  a  cow? — Yes. 

21683.  You  said  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  con- 
densed milk  sold  in  the  town? — I  said  there  was  some. 

21684.  Is  there  any  particular  brand,  do  you  know? 
— The  "  Milkmaid  "  brand  or  "  Anglo-Swiss,"  and  the 
"  Rose." 

21685.  Are  they  the  same  brand?— No. 

21686.  Is  there  any  guarantee  on  any  of  them  as 
to  the  quality  of  milk  that  is  in  them? — I  think  it  is 
all  guaranteed. 

21687.  How  is  it  guaranteed?- — It  is  guaranteed  to 
be  pure  milk. 

21688.  With  butter  fats  in  it?— Yes. 

21689.  Have  both  the  brands  that  guarantee?— I  am 
not  certain. 

21690.  Do  you  think  the  children  apparently  suffer 
from  want  of  milk? — Yes;  that  can  be  seen  in  the 
poorer  people. 

21691.  You  notice  yourself  that  they  are  stunted  in 
growth? — Yes,  and  ansemic-looking. 

21692.  Tea  is  the  substitute  thev  give  for  milk?— 
Yes. 

21693.  Is  there  much  tuberculosis  amongst  them? — 
I  don't  think  so. 

21694.  Mr.  O'Brien. — You  talk  about  getting  grass 
lands  divided  up  and  giving  the  divisions  to  existing 
farmers? — Yes. 

21695.  Now,  is  there  any  real  grass  here  that  would 
carry  dairy  stock  up  to  December,  for  instance? — Yes; 
there  is  plenty  of  it. 

21696.  Is  there  enough  to  make  hay  for  them  for 
the  winter  feeding? — Yes,  if  the  land  was  divided. 

21697.  At  present  this  land  is  occupied  by  people 
who  are  using  it  for  dry  stock  purposes? — Yes. 

21698.  And  these  people  are  living  in  or  about  the 
place — they  are  natives  of  the  place? — Some  of  them 
are. 
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21699.  It  is  not  held  up  by  the  trustees  of  the  late 
laDdlord? — This  particular  farm  of  the  Eyre  estate  is 
let  on  tlie  eleven  months'  system. 

21700.  For  grazing? — Yes. 

21701.  At  present  people  could  not  keep  dairy  stock 
on  it  if  they  wanted  to  insist  on  dry  stock? — They 
won't  keep  dairy  stock. 

21702.  Mr.  Wilson. — Why? — Because  it  does  not 
pay  them. 

21703.  Why  would  it  pay  a  small  man?  You  want 
to  take  it  from  one  man  who  cannot  make  dairying 
pay,  and  give  it  to  a  second  man.  How  will  he  make 
it  pay"? — He  will  make  it  pay.  The  land  is  kept  from 
those  who  would  work  it  to  the  advantage  of  them- 
selves and  the  community. 

21704.  Mr.  O'Bhien. — You  think  they  would  be  in  a 
position  to  go  in  for  a  regular  system  of  winter  crops 
and  winter  dairying? — They  would  grow  plenty  of 
crops  during  the  season. 

21705.  Green  crops  for  the  winter? — Yes. 
2170<j.  The  land  would  grow  them? — Root  crops. 

21707.  I  am  speaking,  not  of  root  crops,  but  of  green 
crops,  like  rape? — I  saw  some  of  them  growing. 

21708.  'Sir.  Wilson. — Without  winter  dairying,  there 
is  no  possibility  of  getting  the  dairying  system  adopted? 
— Not  on  a  large  scale. 

21709.  On  any  scale? — Amongst  the  small  farmers 
you  will.  These  supply  the  town  with  a  small  quantity 
of  milk,  and  would  it  not  be  likely  that  they  would 
bring  in  a  larger  quantity  if  they  had  it? 

21710.  Why  don't  they  do  it  now? — They  have  not 
got  it.    They  have  not  the  lands  to  keep  the  cattle. 

21711.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Have  any  of  these  men,  who 
at  present  run  dry  stock  on  the  land  about  here,  ever 
tried  keeping  dairy  stock,  and  keeping  their  supply  of 
milk  on  for  the  winter? — I  know  that  there  are  a 
couple  of  gentlemen  who  keep  some  dry  stock,  and 
they  also  keep  on  patches  near  the  town  for  milch 
cows. 

21712.  That  is  for  their  own  use? — Yes,  and  for 
customers  also,  but  they  don't  do  it  largely. 

21713.  Do  you  know  if  it  pays  them? — They  would 
not  do  it  if  it  did  not. 

21714.  They  might  do  it  for  their  own  convenience. 
You  don't  know  of  any  practical  farmers  who  are  doing 
anything  but  the  dry  stock  farming  who  had  at  any 
time  tried  winter  dairying? — No.  They  take  care  that 
they  keep  their  customers  going  winter  and  summer. 

21715.  It  pays  them  then,  I  take  it? — Yes. 

21716.  Mr.  Wilson. — These  people  are  shopkeepers? 
-Yes. 

21717.  That  might  be  for  the  convenience  of  a  cus- 
tomer?— I  know  them  to  canvass  for  customers  in  the 
summer  if  they  had  too  much  milk. 

21718.  Mr.  O'Brien. — It  seems  to  me  that  these 
people,  if  they  chose,  could  have  winter  milk,  only 
they  entertain  the  very  prevalent  idea  that  winter  milk 
won't  pay? — These  people  won't  go  in  for  dairying  on 
a  large  system. 

21719.  I  don't  mean  on  a  large  system.  The  ques- 
tion is,  if  you  give  a  small  tenant  farmer  land,  it 
would  be  possible  for  him  to  keep  a  supply  of  milk  in 
the  winter? — Yes;  it  would. 

2172Q.  You  have  not  tried  it  yourself? — No.  I  know 
small  farmers  who  keep  on  their  milk  in  winter  and 
summer. 

21721.  What  do  they  feed  in  the  winter  to  the  cows? 
— Rofit  crops — mangolds,  turnips,  and  hay. 

21722.  They  do  it  on  a  regular  system?- — Yes.  Some 
change  the  cattle  in  order  to  keep  up  the  supply;  but 
these  struggling  farmers  cannot  do  that,  you  know. 
They  won't  be  successful  in  selling  a  beast  and  buying 
another. 

21723.  Mr.  Wilson. — In  order  to  apply  your  system 
to  the  town  of  Clifden,  in  breaking  up  the  land  that 
you  wish  broken  up,  it  would  be  necessary  to  select 
carefully  only  men  who  are  accustomed  to  carry  on 
winter  dairying? — I  don't  think  so. 

21724.  Otherwise  you  would  be  only  carrying  on  a 
system  whereby  men  unaccustomed  to  winter  dairying 
would  bo  getting  the  land? — My  contention  is  that  if 
the  land  is  divided  amongst  the  small  farmers,  they 
will  supply  the  milk.  I  am  speaking  for  the  district 
generally. 

21725.  I  fail  to  see  how  putting  a  man  in  possession 
of  a  piece  of  land  will  automatically  get  him  to  change 
liis  system  of  farming.  At  present  the  dairying  system 
floes  not  pay  as  well  as  the  dry  stock  does? — It  has 
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not  been  tried.  I  am  confining  myself  to  this  district. 
The  only  way  to  supply  the  milk  is  to  give  the  people 
the  land. 

21726.  Take  my  own  country  in  the  North  of  Ireland? 
—I  wish  to  confine  myself  to  this  place. 

21727.  You  say  the  way  to  get  milk  is  by  giving  the 
people  the  land? — Yes. 

21728.  The  great  bulk  of  people  in  my  place  rent  the 
land  from  year  to  year? — That  is  convenient  to  them. 

21729.  I  agree  that  the  grazing  system  is  bad,  and 
I  don't  like  it,  but  at  the  same  time  I  see  quite  plainly 
that  if  you  take  the  existing  system  of  dairy  farming 
in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  hand  over  a  bit  of  land 
from  A  to  B,  B  will  farm  it  as  A  did.  We  havf> 
seen  that  exact  thing  going  on.  Your  argu- 
ment is  that  this  particular  property  in  \-our 
own  neighbourhood  should  be  divided? — I  am 
not  saying  that  that  ought  to  be  strij^ed  more 
than  any  other  place.  There  are  plenty  of  grass  farms 
adjoining  small  tenants,  and  their  children  have  not 
milk  at  times,  and  if  you  want  to  bring  milk  to  the 
children  of  these  poor  people  you  must  give  them  the 
land  to  rear  cattle  on. 

21780.  Mr.  O'Brien. — You  are  talking  of  a  small 
farmer  who  has  ten  or  twelve  acres  of  land? — Some  of 
them  have  less  and  some  more. 

21731.  I  am  talking  of  the  men  who  have  a  few 
milch  cows  at  present? — Yes. 

21732.  If  you  give  them  forty  or  fifty  acres  of  land 
to  start  with  they  would  have  no  capital  to  buy  the 
cows? — No. 

21733.  That  might  be  got  over.  If  ther^  wanted  to 
produce  milk  in  the  winter  they  would  havo  to  employ 
labour? — Yes. 

21734.  And  could  they  get  the  labour  here? — They 
could,  although  labour  is  scarce  enough. 

21735.  Does  not  most  of  the  labour  go  from  hero  to- 
England  and  Scotland?— Not  so  much  now  as  there 
used  to. 

21736.  Are  there  many  of  the  people  here  also  doing 
a  little  fishing? — Yes, a  good  many  of  them. 

21737.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  difficult  for  the 
farmer  to  get  labour.  If  a  man  had  fifty  acres  land — 
if  you  had  a  number  of  them  like  that — you  would 
have  people  to  supply  the  labour? — Yes;  if  they 
employed  a  labourer  constantly,  but  you  will  not  get 
people  to  go  in  for  dairying  in  a  large  way. 

21738.  The  question  of  increasing  tillage  to  any  con- 
siderable  extent  would  be  a  difficult  problem  here?— 
Yes. 

21739.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  require  a. 
lot  of  nursing  and  instruction  because  the  people  here 
don't  know  how  to  grow  these  various  crops,  and  it 
would  take  some  time  for  the  Instructors  to  teach 
them? — It  would  be  easy  for  the  instructors  to  teach 
them,  because  the  people  are  apt  and  anxious  to  avail 
of  every  opportunity  to  improve.  Supposing  you  had 
large  dairies  convenient  to  the  town  that  would  not 
supply  the  want  of  milk  in  country  districts? 

21740.  I  was  taking  it  for  granted  that  you  would 
take  this  land  and  give  it  to  the  people  you  want  to 
give  it  to  in  lots  of  thirty  or  forty  acres  all  through 
the  district— is  that  your  idea?— Clifden  is  a  very  large 
district,  and  people  would  be  living  ten  miles  away, 
and  could  not  avail  themselves  of  the  milk  supply. 

21741.  What  I  mean  is,  wherever  you  have  a  farm  or 
group  of  small  farmers,  if  you  give  land  to  them^ 
wherever  it  was,  they  would  produce  milk — is  that 
your  contention? — My  contention  is  that  as  regards 
people  living  at  a  distance  from  the  town,  the  land 
should  be  divided  amongst  them,  if  possible,  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  cattle  to  supply  their  children  with 
milk. 

21742.  How  nuich  land  would  you  give? — What  land 
would  be  availal)le  to  go  round. 

21743.  What  size  farm  would  you  propose  to  give 
if  you  had  your  own  way? — It  would  depend  on  the 
quality  of  the  land.  If  a  man  had  twenty  acres  of 
good  land,  along  with  rough  land  or  pasturage,  it 
would  be  fair. 

21744.  Mr.  Wilson. — You  really  think  that  if  you 
had  the  dictatorship  of  this  country,  and  that  if  your 
method  of  altering  the  ownership  of  land  was  carried 
out,  the  dairying  difficulty  would  be  got  over  at  once?, — 
I  don't  say  that,  but  if  the  people  were  left  to  them- 
selves. 

21745.  Give  them  all  the  land  they  want? — No. 
But  where  the  land  is  available  I  would  stripe  it  and 
give  the  people  economic  holdings. 
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21746.  Aud  you  think  that  would  solve  the  dairying 
difficulty? — I  think  it  would  solve  it  to  a  great  extent, 
because  these  people  would  be  able  to  rear  cows. 

21747.  My  i^oint  is  that  they  won't  rear  them.  It 
would  pay  them  better  to  rear  stores?- — They  are  doing 
it,  wherever  they  get  the  chance,  about  here.  In 
fact  it  is  the  pride  of  some  of  them  to  say  that  they 
are  able  to  keep  more  milch  cows.  That  would  do 
away  with  the  shortage  of  the  milk. 

21748.  Mr.  O'Brien. — You  would  select  the  man? 
You  would  not  give  laud  to  everyone? — I  would  give  it 
primarily  to  the  small  farmers. 

21749.  You  would  have  to  know  that  the  man  you 
gave  it  to  would  work  it,  and  you  would  have  to 
guarantee  that  he  would  supply  milk  to  other  people, 
if  you  wanted  to  get  over  the  difficulty? — I  am  away 
from  the  town  now,  and  dairying  in  the  country.  By 
striping  the  land  and  giving  it  to  the  people  to  live 
upon,  there  would  be  no  such  thing  as  shortage 
of  milk  in  the  country.  There  are  scores  of  poor 
people  not  having  milk  for  part  of  the  year. 

21750.  There  are  more  people  than  there  is  land  to 
go  round,  at  the  rate  of  20  acres  each? — I  would 
shorten  it.  I  would  give  the  land  in  proportion  to  the 
number,  and  that  would  have  a  great  eSect  on  the 
milk  supply.  I  know  the  Congested  Districts  Board 
striped  land  around  here,  and  the  peojile  who  had  no 
■cattle  before  have  them  now. 

21751.  Mr.  Wilson. — Do  you  know  a  district  of  that 
kind  intimately  where  people  have  more  cows  than 
they  used  to  have? — Yes. 

21752.  There  is  no  creamery  there? — No..  They 
make  butter  in  their  homes;  they  sell  some  and 
consume  some.    They  have  milk  all  the  year  round. 

21753.  That  condition  applies  to  certain  farmers  in 
this  particular  area? — Yes. 

21754.  Can  j'ou  tell  me  whether  these  men  who 
make  butter  at  home  and  have  more  cows  sell  milk  to 


their  neighbours? — As  a  rule,  they  give  it  for  nothing 
to  a  neighbour  if  his  cow  runs  dry — one  neighbour  gives 
it  to  another. 

21755.  There  is  no  house  in  that  district  ever  short 
of  milk? — I  would  not  go  as  far  as  that.  There  is  no 
occasion  for  them  to  be  short. 

21756.  Then  why  would  they  be  short,  if  they  never 
need  be? — Suppose  they  had  three  cattle,  and  they  came 
out  in  calf  at  the  same  time,  and  they  did  not  change 
these;  it  is  probable  that  they  might  go  short  at  times. 

21757.  So  far  as  you  are  concerned,  you  are  satisfied 
that  in  this  place  that  you  spoke  of,  there  is  no 
difficulty  with  the  milk  supply? — I  hear  no  complaints 
about  shortage. 

21758.  That  is  interesting.  It  is  news  to  us? — Of 
course,  near  the  town  it  would  be  well  if  there  was  a 
large  dairy  to  supply  the  poor  people. 

21759.  So  far  as  the  larger  question  is  concerned, 
of  having  a  dairy  farm  near  Clifden,  what  is  there  to 
hinder  that  being  arranged? — You  must  get  the  land 
in  the  first  place.  I  don't  think  you  would  have  any- 
one here  to  take  up  dairying  on  a  large  scale. 

21760.  The  reason  being  that  it  would  not  pay? — 
They  would  not  try  it.  Those  who  have  the  capital 
won't  embark  on  it. 

21761.  Capital  is  a  thing  that  goes  in  wherever  it 
thinks  it  can  make  most  profits? — If  we  depend  on 
that  for  a  milk  supply  in  this  district  we  will  be  with- 
out it. 

21762.  I  entirely  agree  with  you,  because,  as  I 
understand  it,  under  the  present  system  of  farming  in 
this  neighbourhood  dairying  does  not  pay  all  the  year 
round? — It  is  not  tried;  the  small  farmer  will  not 
try  it. 

21763.  Dr.  Moorhead. — Do  the  people  use  oatmeal? 
— They  do,  but  not  as  much  as  should  be  used. 
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21764.  The  Chairman. — Dr.  Gorham,  you  are  a 
medical  practitioner  resident  in  this  town? — Yes. 

21765.  Do  you  hold  any  public  appointment? — I 
hold  several.  I  am  Medical  Officer  of  Health  and  Con- 
sulting Medical  Officer  of  Health.  I  suppose  I  have 
only  myself  to  consult. 

21766.  That  makes  the  consultation  more  har- 
monious, I  presume?— Yes.  I  am  very  rarely  con- 
sulted, only  once  in  twenty-five  years  Then  I  have 
the  Post  Office  and  the  Coastguard  Station  and  the 
police  to  attend  to. 

21767.  Have  you  a  dispensary? — Yes,  and  the  Work- 
house Hospital. 

21768.  You  have  rather  a  varied  field  of  jnactice? — 
Yes. 

21769.  With  regard  to  the  milk  supply  to  the  poorer 
classes,  what  eonditions  prevail,  as  far  as  your  observa- 
tions enable  you  to  saj  ? — It  depends  entirely  on  the 
time  of  the  year.  In  summer  we  have  more  milk, 
which  it  is  natural  to  expect  owing  to  the  better  feeding 
of  the  cows — more  pasturage.  In  winter  there  is  more 
or  less  a  scarcity. 

21770.  Is  that  universal? — It  is,  in  some  cases.  For 
instance,  in  the  hospital  three  or  four  times  it  occurred 
for  the  last  five  or  six  years  that  there  was  a  great 
scarcity  of  milk,  and  we  had  to  give  extras  to  make  up 
for  the  milk. 

21771.  So  that  even  a  public  body  having  the  possi- 
bility of  making  a  contract,  was  unable  to  secure  the 
quantity  of  milk  required? — The  same  thing  does  not 
occur  here  as  in  other  places.  It  is  not  a  contract. 
There  is  a  certain  neighbourhood  called  Gliubricken, 
and  the  women  in  that  place  bring  in  the  milk  that 
supplies  us. 

21772.  Cart  it  in?— Yes.  It  is  about  three  miles 
from  Clifden. 

21773.  But  you  arrange  for  a  fixed  quantity,  and 
you  find,  at  some  periods  of  the  year,  that  you  are 
unable  to  procure  what  you  require? — Yes. 

21774.  If  that  is  so  in  regard  to  the  hospital,  people 
in  remote  districts  must  have  a  greater  difficulty  still 
in  procuring  milk? — Yes. 

21775.  Do  they  appreciate  the  value  of  milk  as  a 
food?— If  they  can  sell  it  for  money,  they  sell  as  much 


of  it  as  they  can,  to  the  detriment,  I  am  afraid,  of 
their  own  family.  They  do  this  to  keep  the  house 
going. 

21776.  That  is  consequent  on  the  economic  conditions 
under  which  they  live? — They  want  the  money  occa- 
sionally, and  they  sell  the  milk.  I  don't  wish  to  say  that 
they  deprive  their  families  in  foto  of  the  milk.  The 
infants  get  milk  according  as  they  have  it — it  depends 
on  the  quantity  they  have.  The  infants  get  it,  but 
the  rest  of  the  milk  is  sold. 

21777.  And  the  growing  children  would  practically  be 
deprived  of  any? — Certainly. 

21778.  You  think  that  with  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  the  milk  they  buy  other  foods  for  the  nourishment  of 
their  children  that  would  be  less  nutritious  than  milk? — 
They  buy  flour,  and  make  a  paste  that  is  called  dough; 
they  put  it  on  the  griddle,  and  it  is  not  properly  baked, 
and  you  may  as  well  eat  soap.  That  is  not  done  in 
every  case. 

21779.  The  home  manufacture  of  bread  is  rather  of  a 
crude  character? — Yes,  like  the  preparation  of  the  tea 
they  drink,  but  I  am  afraid  tea  is  a  bigger  evil. 

21780.  "  Evil  "  is  a  word  that  would  not  improperly 
describe  the  use  of  tea  instead  of  milk? — It  is  a  fruit- 
ful source  of  various  illnesses  which  often  end  in  the 
asylum. 

21781.  The  unlimited  use  of  tea? — Yes,  and  the  way 
they  cook  it.  That  going  into  the  stomach  will  not 
rest  very  long  there  without  doing  some  injury. 

21782.  Do  the  children  also  partake  of  this  very  per- 
nicious beverage? — Yes. 

21783.  And  in  your  opinion,  as  a  medical  man,  this 
is  a  most  unsuitable  food  for  them? — Yes,  and  I  am 
trying  to  get  them  to  change  it.  I  suggested  cocoa 
instead  of  tea;  in  facf,  I  used  to  bring  it  myself  where 
I  knew  the  unfortunate  children  only  got  tea.  The 
people  promised  to  take  the  cocoa,  but  I  have  reason 
to  believe  they  did  not. 

21784.  Would  it  be,  in  your  opinion,  a  proper  and 
judicious  expenditure  of  public  money  to  cheapen  the 
supply  of  mUk  for  the  poorer  people,  in  order  to  induce 
them  to  use  larger  quantities  of  it  to  nourish  their 
children? — That  would  mean  changing  the  pasture  and 
keeping  a  better  strain  of  cattle. 
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21785.  Do  you  thinE  the  milk  raised  in  this  locality  is 
rather  of  a  poor  quality? — Yes. 

21786.  The  cows  are  not  properly  fed? — They  take 
■care  of  the  cows.  They  are  fond  of  them  when  they 
cannot  part  company  with  them  at  night. 

21787.  They  keep  them  in  their  houses? — Yes;  they 
are  kept  warm,  and  have  a  good  bed. 

21788.  Do  they  give  them  concentrated  foods  of  any 
kind? — Meal  and  bran. 

21789.  For  encouraging  the  flow  of  milk? — Yes,  and 
when  the  cows  are  about  calving  and  after  calving. 

21790.  Do  they  make  any  attempt  to  grow  green 
crops  that  would  provide  a  succulent  food  for  the  cows 
in  the  winter  and  spring  mouths? — In  the  beginning  of 
autumn  they  put  down  what  are  called  winter  cabbages, 
and  they  give  them  to  the  cows.  It  is  cheap.  They 
have  plenty  of  land,  and  cabbages  don't  require  much 
manure. 

21791.  That  is  a  good  food  for  cows  for  milk? — Yes. 

21792.  I  wish  that  that  custom  were  more  widely 
and  generally  practised  all  over  Ireland? — For  instance, 
cabbage  and  the  juice  of  bacon  is  great  food  for  man  or 
beast.    There  is  great  nourishment  in  it. 

21793.  You  have  an  experience,  Dr.  Gorham,  t-xtend- 
iug  over  a  fairly  considerable  period? — Yes. 

21794.  Do  j'ou  find  the  condition  to-day  more  acute 
and  difficult  than  it  was,  say,  fifteen  years  ago? — No, 
it  is  not. 

21795.  Is  it  less  acute? — It  is  not  much  better. 
Really  there  is  an  improvement,  but  not  very  much. 

21796.  Certainly  nothing  approaching  the  ideal? — 
No. 

21797.  Can  you  suggest  any  scheme  whereby  it  might 
1)8  possible  to  induce  those  who  are  owners  of  land  to 
increase  the  milk  supply  to  the  villages  in  the  districts 
and  to  their  neighbours  who  are  resident  in  cottages? — 
That  requires  a  long  answer. 

21798.  I  will  not  limit  you  as  to  the  length  of  your 
answer? — In  the  first  place,  the  cows  that  give  the 
milk  here  are  of  a  verj'  inferior  breed. 

21799.  Do  you  refer  to  the  cross-bred  Galloway?— I 
never  heard  of  a  Galloway  cow  with  milk. 

21800.  The  farmers  use  Galloway  bulls? — Yes. 

21801.  Do  you  refer  to  them  as  the  inferior  breed  of 
■anii-nal — the  cross-bred  Galloway ?^ — I  don't  know  M'hat 
their  pedigree  is,  or  ancestry.  This  day  I  met  a  man 
from  Turbot  Island,  and  he  told  me  an  extraordinary 
story.  He  was  speaking  to  Mr.  Joyce  as  to  the  quan- 
tity of  milk  a  cow  would  give  in  the  day,  and  this  man 
■stated  that  there  are  twenty  milch  cows  on  the  Island, 
and  that  each  cow  would,  on  an  average,  give  about 
a  quart  and  a  half  in  the  morning  and  a  quart  and  a 
Jialf  in  the  evening. 

■21802.  That  is  extremely  small? — Yes.  Martin 
"Wallace  is  the  man's  name.  He  informed  me  that  the 
cows  generally  on  the  Island  give  between  one  quart 
and  a  half  in  the  morning,  and  that  it  is  not  every 
'COW  that  will  give  it. 

21803.  It  would  be  extremely  hard  to  make  dairy 
farming  pay  there,  I  think.  Obviously  milk  is  more 
expensive  there  than  champagne  would  be.  Do  you 
know  this  Island  you  spoke  of? — Yes;  I  nearly  lost 
my  life  twice  going  there.    We  were  upset  in  the  boat. 

21804.  I  take  it  the  land  is  very  poor  ?— Wretchedly 
poor.    I  was  there  a  few  da,ys  ago. 

21805.  What  distance  is  it? — It  is  six  miles  from 
■Clifden  by  sea.  I  drive  five  miles,  and  then  call  for  a 
boat  to  get  to  the  Island. 

21806.  What  breed  of  cattle  is  kept  there?— I  don't 
know.    I  believe  it  is  the  Galloway  cross. 

21807.  They  are  not  at  all  remarkable  for  their 
milk  yield,  but  really  in  this  particular  instance  the 
yield  is  below  anything  we  have  been  informed  of  up 
to  the  present.  To  come  back  to  the  mainland  again, 
is  there  a  great  scarcity  in  the  rural  portion  of  your 
district,  apart  from  the  town? — It  depends  on  the  time 
■of  the  year. 

21808.  At  what  time  of  the  year? — In  the  winter  time 
there  is  a  scarcity. 

21809.  Have  you  ever  ordered  a  milk  diet  for  a 
child  or  invalid,  and  found  that  it  was  not  procurable? 
— Yes,  frequently.  When  I  find  they  are  really  desti- 
tute, I  recommend  outdoor  relief  to  be  given  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  them  with  milk. 

21810.  Quite  a  meritorious  purpose ;  l)ut  even  if 
money  is  available  to  purchase,  is  the  milk  proem-able 
in  the  locality? — It  is,  but  the  people  might  want  it 
themselves. 


21811.  I  suppose  some  people  would  give  it  through 
good  nature? — Yes. 

21812.  But  obviously  if  milk  is  procurable,  it  is  only 
in  homeopathic  doses? — Yes;  very  homeopathic  doses. 

21813.  There  are  some  Union  cottages  in  the  dis- 
trict?—Yes. 

21814.  Do  the  inhabitants  of  these  cottages  find  any 
more  difficulty  in  procuring  a  milk  supply  than  other 
people? — The  cottages  are  not  long  enough  built  yet 
to  know  that.  I  am  often  called  into  their  houses,  and 
they  seem  to  me  to  be  in  the  same  state  as  before 
they  went  in. 

21815.  It  has  been  represented  to  us  that  in  other 
places  the  labourers  have  purchased  the  indepen- 
dence they  have  secured  by  the  estrangement  of  the 
kindly  feeling  that  subsisted  between  them  and  the 
farmer  in  the  past  when  they  were  living  on  the  farm. 
That  docs  not  obtain  here? — No;  not  that  I  know  of. 

21S16.  Have  you  ever  traced  an  outbreak  of  disease 
to  the  milk  supply  in  this  town  or  in  any  other  village 
over  which  you  have  control? — No,  except  in  one  case 
■which  occurred  about  twelve  years  ago,  and  even  then 
I  was  not  perfectly  satisfied. 

21817.  It  was  a  case  of  suspicion? — Yes.  It  turned 
out  to  be  influenza.  In  the  initial  stages  influenza 
is  very  like  fever.  I  found  a  lot  of  children  getting 
influenza  in  Glinbricken,  which  supplies  our  hospital 
with  milk,  and  I  stopped  the  milk  supply,  thereby 
incurring  a  great  deal  of  odium  from  the  inhabitants. 

21818.  One  having  a  public  duty  to  discharge  cannot 
take  any  cognisance  of  these  feelings? — No.  When 
we  stopped  the  supply  of  milk,  and  the  purchasers  used 
it  in  their  own  families,  the  children  got  well.  The 
inference  from  that  would  be  that  the  children  would 
be  better  fed  by  reason  of  the  milk  being  kept  at  home. 
The  children  got  better. 

21819.  Mr.  O'BiiiEN. — It  was  more  hunger  fever  than 
anything  else? — Yes,  want  of  nourishment. 

21820.  The  Chairman. — I  take  it  from  what  jou  have 
been  telling  us  that  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes 
in  this  locality  are  by  no  means  properly  fed? — Cer- 
tainly not. 

21821.  And  they  are  sowing  the  seeds  of  debilitated 
constitutions  and  rendering  themselves  a  prey  to  any 
outbreak  of  disease  that  may  occur  in  after  life? — Yes. 

21822.  And  in  some  cases  perhaps  sowing  the  seeds 
of  insanity? — Yes.  You  must  take  into  consideration, 
of  course,  the  insanitary  conditions  under  which  they 
live. 

21823.  Is  the  housing  problem  an  acute  one  here? — • 
Certainly. 

21824.  Has  any  effort  been  made  to  improve  it? — 
Lately  there  has  been,  with  a  certain  amount  of  success. 
There  is  a  Parish  Committee  in  existence  working  under 
the  Congested  Districts  Board,  but  the  money  they 
give  is  only  a  flea-bite.  They  give  £3  or  £4l  or  £5 
or  £6. 

21825.  That  is  only  dealing  with  the  fringe  of  the 
question? — Yes. 

21826.  What  do  the  people  get  the  £5  for?— To  keep 
their  houses  clean. 

21827.  Mr.  O'BniEN. — About  what  is  the  size  of  your 
disti^ict? — I  cannot  tell  you. 

21828.  The  Chairman. — I  suppose  you  would  have 
fifty  square  miles? — Considerably  more. 

21829.  Dr.  Moorhead.— Nearer  to  one  hundred  miles 
I  should  say? — Yes. 

21830.  The  Chairman. — What  distance  is  it  from 
your  residence  to  the  extreme  portion  of  your  district? 
— Twelve  br  sixteen  miles.  If  you  talk  of  statute  miles 
you  can  make  anything  you  like  of  it. 

21831.  You  do  think  that  it  would  be  a  judicious 
expenditure  of  public  money  to  make  some  effort  to 
supply  the  poorer  people  with  food;  and  milk,  you 
believe,  is  essential  for  children  and  for  the  growing 
population  for  raising  a  healthy  race  in  this  district? — 
That  would  be  an  excellent  idea  if  it  could  be  done, 
but  the  first  idea  I  would  suggest  would  be  to  get  the 
people  to  put  their  houses  in  a  proper  sanitary  condi- 
tion. 

21832.  That  hardly  comes  withi)i  the  purview  of  this 
Commission.  We  have  been  appointed  for  a  specific 
purpose? — In  almost  every  house  the  cattle  arc 
kept  inside  at  night.  There  is  a  large  drain,  and 
inside  that  the  cattle  are  kept.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  children  could  not  be  healthy, 
and  the  surroundings  cannot  be  sanitary.  They  have 
heaps  of  manure  before  the  doors,  and  we  notified  them 
to  remove  them,  but  they  don't  do  so  until  the  spring. 
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21833.  What  number  of  cows  would  be  kept  by  occu- 
pants of  small  i^atches  of  land  outside  their  own  dwell- 
ing-houses ;  what  number  of  those  who  keep  cows 
have  proper  accommodation  for  them  independent  of 
their  own  house?— That  ought  to  be  easj'  to  find  out. 

21834.  A  very  limited  number? — Yes,  a  very  limited 
number. 

21835.  Would  you  say  that  70  per  cent,  of  the  cows 
are  kept  in  the  same  houses  that  the  familj-  live  in? — 
I  would  say  eighty  or  ninety  per  cent. 

2183(3.  That  is  certainly  an  appalling  condition  of 
things  to  exist? — It  is  plain  to  be  seen. 

21837.  I  am  not  disputing  it.  I  only  want  to  get 
knowledge  and  information.  Up  to  the  present  we  have 
had  no  information  at  all  of  any  condition  so  serious 
as  that  to  whicli  you  have  now  directed  our  attention. 
The  multiplication  of  the  cows  in  that  district  would 
mean  the  multiplication  of  insanitary  dwellings? — 
Decidedly. 

21838.  And  in  order  to  secure  an  improvement  in  the 
district  some  means  should  be  adopted  for  providing 
proper  accommodation  for  the  cows  if  their  numbers 
were  increased? — Yes. 

21839.  Would  you  think  that  the  granting  of  small 
loans  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  byres,  or  the  improve- 
ment of  existing  byres,  would  meet  the  difficulty? — 
The  Parish  Committee  is  doing  that  in  a  very  small 
way.    They  cannot  do  much. 

21840.  It  is  lack  of  capital  that  prevents  the  people 
from  making  proper  provision  for  the  housing  of  the 
cows? — Yes.  I  would  not  give  them  a  halfpenny  until 
they  showed  work,  because  they  might  spend  the  money 
otherwise. 

21841.  In  the  scheme  I  have  in  my  mind  the  money 
would  be  granted  for  the  carrying  out  of  work  that 
would  be  specified? — Yes,  and  as  they  go  along,  assist 
them. 

21842.  Mr.  Wilson. — Do  you  mean  to  suggest  that 
they  should  make  a  beginning  first,  and  then  get  an 
instalment  as  they  went  on? — Yes. 

21843.  The  Chairman. — Your  ■  object  would  be  to 
ensure  that  whatever  money  would  be  available  would 
be  devoted  to  this  purpose  and  this  purpose  only? — ■ 
Yes.  After  a  time  they  would  find  themselves  far  more 
comfortable,  and  that  would  encourage  them  to  do 
more  work,  provided  they  got  a  little  money.  If  they 
turned  out  well,  and  paid  their  instalments,  that  would 
be  a  very  happy  state  of  affairs. 

21844.  What  sum,  do  you  think,  would  bo  sufiicient 
to  enable  them  to  carry  out  a  substantial  improvement  : 
I  don't  mean  to  say  improving  up  to  an  ideal  state  of 
things,  but,  at  all  events,  abolishing  the  abominable 
state  of  affairs  that  exists — what  sum  per  cow,  for 
example,  do  you  think  would  be  necessary? — I  think 
the  Parish  Committee  allow  up  to  ^5. 

21845.  That  would  go  a  small  way  in  the  construction 
of  a  byre? — Yes;  I  would  give  them  £8  or  £10. 

21846.  If  you  deal  with  it  in  any  less  radical  way 
you  are  only  minimising  rather  than  eradicating  the 
evil?— Yes.  ' 

21847.  If  £10  was  given  it  would  go  a  long  way  to 
remedy  the  state  of  things  that  exists? — Yes;  it  would 
encourage  them.  They  do  their  best,  and  are  hard 
workers. 

21848.  It  seems  a  pity  that  some  effort  should  not 
be  made  to  make  it  possible  for  these  people  to  live  in 
conditions  different  from  those  they  now  occupy  ? — It 
would  take  a.  tremendous  lot  of  money  to  do  it. 

21849.  All  reforms  must  cast  a  burthen  on  some  other 
section  of  the  community,  but  the  awful  condition  that 
exists  here  demands  a  remedy? — Yes,  and  a  very  radical 
one. 

21850.  One  must  not  be  always  terrified  by  the 
expense  the  reform  would  entail? — It  would  be  a. 
very  good  thing  if  two  or  three  houses  in  the  village 
were  put  up,  to  give  the  cow-keepers  some  idea  of 
cleanliness,  and  they  would  begin  to  keep  their  places 
better.  Paddy  will  have  a  stable,  and  he  will  have  a 
bath  next  time. 

21851.  It  has  been  suggested  to  this  Commission 
that  some  of  the  larger  areas  of  land  should  be  striped 
out  amongst  the  smaller  farmers.  What  would  be 
your  view  on  that  question? — Do  you  mean  to  take 
that  land  by  compulsion? 

21852.  It  has  been  suggested  this  morning  to  the 
Commission  that  there  is  a  certain  estate  ^v■itlun  a 
short  distance  of  this  town,  which  at  present  is  devoted 
to  the  production  and  growth  of  dry  stock — that  if  this 
land  were  procured  by  the  Congested  Districts  Board 


and  divided  amongst  the  small  landholders  to  increase 
the  holdings,  these  people  would  be  likely  to  go  in 
for  the  production  of  milk? — I  wish  that  could  be 
done. 

21853.  But  supposing  for  a  moment  that  it  were 
possible  to  have  the  thing  done,  do  you  believe  that 
the  people  would  devote  that  land  to  the  production 
of  milk  for  the  district? — I  believe  they  would,  cer- 
tainly. Give  them  encouragement,  and  they  certainly 
will  "  buck  up." 

21854.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  doubt  that,  but  will 
the  purpose  that  they  propose  to  put  the  land  to  be 
such  a  development  as  would  be  likely  to  relieve 
the  milk  jiroblenr  in  this  town? — Yes;  they  must  not 
be  cramped.    They  must  have  three  or  four  acres. 

21855.  I  don't  propose  dealing  with  a  scheme  of' 
division,  but  if  one  could  be  quite  certain  that  an 
undertaking  of  that  kind  would  exactly  result,  as  it 
has  been  suggested,  it  would  go  a  long  way  in  the 
estimation  of  the  Commission  to  popularise  the  scheme. - 
You  would  subscribe  to  that  view? — Most  decidedly,, 
because  even  people  from  a  distance,  if  you  want  to- 
migrate  them  from  very  bad  surroundings  

21856.  We  do  not  purpose  dealing  with  the  large 
question  of  migration,  but  we  are  anxious  to  know 
what,  in  your  view,  would  be  the  best  scheme  to  deal 
with  the  difficulty  that  exists  in  these  regions? — To 
divide  these  plots.  I  think  I  know  the  place  you 
mean.  Stripe  and  divide  it  amongst  the  people  about, 
and  each  man,  I  think,  if  he  had  a  decent  bit  of 
land,  would  go  in  for  the  production  of  milk.  He 
could  leave  out  some  of  it  in  tillage. 

21857.  That  would  probably  deal  with  the  problem 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  town,  but  it  would 
have  no  effect  on  the  conditions  that  exist  in  more- 
remote  districts,  ten  or  twelve  miles  away? — No;  I 
don't  see  how  it  could. 

21858.  It  would  be  necessary  to  multiply  this  scheme 
and  to  have  land  treated  similarly  in  other  districts? — 
Yes. 

21859.  Is  the  work  that  is  at  present  going  forward 
under  the  Estates  Commissioners  and  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board  dealing  with  the  problem  and  solving  rt 
where  it  is  being  carried  out? — It  is  in  some  cases,  I 
know. 

21860.  You  know  where  it  has  absolutely  solved  the 
problem? — Yes.  There  is  a  place  called  Kingstown 
and  Cushatrough. 

21861.  Can  you  give  us  an  instance  of  a  district 
which  is  similar  to  the  district  in  which  you  reside  in 
which  a  scheme  has  been  carried  out  by  either  of  the 
two  Boards  I  have  referred  to,  and  can  you  tell  us 
of  the  old  and  new  conditions  prevailing  in  the  locality?' 
— In  the  districts  I  have  named,  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board  gave  them  potatoes  and  grass  seeds,  and 
i^ow  the  result  is  very  pleasant. 

21862.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  conditions  in- 
which  the  people  live  now,  as  compared  with  the  con- 
ditions previous  to  the  introductioia  of  the  scheme? — 
They  are  very  much  improved  in  their  houses,  and 
appearance,  and  manners,  and  everything 

21863.  Coming  again  to  the  question  in  which  we 
are  directly  interested,  in  this  district  is  there  a  milk 
supply  available  for  the  children? — Yes. 

21864.  All  the  year  round?— Yes. 

21865.  Owing  to  the  altered  conditions?— Yes.  They 
are  turning  what  was  miserable  land  into  excellent 
land. 

21866.  By  drainage?— Yes. 

21867.  And  helping  it  with  artificial  manure  and 
other  modern  methods  of  cultivation? — Yes. 

21868.  Lady  Everard. — Do  the  children  about  hero 
eat  stirabout? — They  would  get  quite  indignant  if  you 
gave  them  stirabout.  They  take  "  tay,"  and  they  will 
stick  to  it. 

21869.  Mr.  O'Brien. — With  a  very  large  proportion 
of  sugar? — Y'^es,  and  a  microscopic  proportion  of  milk. 

21870.  Lady  Everard. — Do  the  women  bake  brown 
bread? — I  never  saw  brown  bread  baked,  but  they  half- 
bake  bread  on  a  griddle. 

21871.  But  they  don't  bake  wholemeal  bread? — No. 

21872.  The  Chairman.— When  they  bake,  it  is  flour 
they  use? — Yes. 

21873.  And  inferior  flour? — They  ara  very  luxurious 
in  their  habits.  They  get  the  best  of  tea.  There  are 
fellows  going  around  with  caravans,  and  thej-  sell  tea. 

21874.  And  often  charge  3s.  6d.  for  what  is  worth 
Is.  6d.? — The  people  will  tell  you  that  they  give  fine- 
tea. 
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21875.  Is  there  much  wheat  grown  in  this  district? 
—Yes. 

21876.  Would  you  recommend  goats  being  kept? — 
Yes,  but  there  are  different  kinds  of  goats.  The  ones 
here  are  not  good. 

21877.  There  is  a  movement  all  over  Ireland  to 
get  these  new  breeds  of  goat  into  the  country — the 
Anglo-Nubian  or  Toggenburgs — and  to  cross  them  with 
the  Irish  goat;  you  think  that  would  be  an  advantage? 
— Yes,  because  I  tried  it  myself.  I  kept  them  in  a 
garden  where  there  was  a  lot  of  vegetables — they 
began  to  eat  them  and  bark  the  trees.  Eight  or  ten 
months  afterwards  I  was  told  that  they  were  in 
another  fellow's  flock  who  knew  that  they  were  not 
his  own.  I  said,  "  Send  them  in,"  and  instead  of  two 
goats  he  brought  in  four.  I  think  the  gnat's  milk  is 
excellent  for  rheumatism  and  neuritis. 

21878.  We  have  been  told  that  the  new  breeds  of 
goats  milk  up  to  three  or  four  quarts  a  day? — Yes, 
I  was  once  in  Ballinahinch,  and  the  stationmaster  told 
me  that  he  had  a  goat  that  gave  six  quarts  of  milk  a 
day.    He  brought  the  goat  from  the  Midland  counties. 

21879.  Lady  Everard. — Do  you  think  it  would  be 
possible  to  start  this  goat  scheme  for  your  people? — 
Yes,  but  where  would  they  keep  them? 

21880.  They  could  be  tethered. — Will  you  give  them 
ordinary  pasturage? 

21881.  Yes.— They  won't  eat  it. 

21882.  If  thoy  are  properly  brought  up  they  will? — 
I  don't  know. 

21883.  The  Chairman. — If  their  education  is  pro- 
perly looked  after? — They  like  to  be  on  the  mountain 
where  the  whin  bushes  are  growing. 

21884.  Lady  Everard. — If  you  had  one  of  this  new 
breed  of  goats  you  would  find  that  it  would  make  a 
gi-eat  difference? — I  should  like  to  see  that  immensely. 
You  have  no  idea  how  wholesome  goat's  milk  is  for 
■children. 

21885.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possilile  for  any- 
one about  here  to  keep  a  sire  if  it  was  sent  down? — 
T  don't  know. 

21886.  There  has  been  an  Irish  Goats'  Society  estab- 
lished now  for  sending  out  goats  all  through  the 
countrv  and  improving  the  breed? — I  was  not  aware 
•of  that. 

21887.  That  has  been  just  established.  Have  you 
got  a  Jubilee  nurse  in  this  district? — Yes. 

21888.  And  is  she  supported  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions?— Mostly. 

21889.  You  don't  get  a  grant  from  the  Congested 
Districts  Board? — No;  we  pay  hor  ourselves. 

21890.  Is  Part  I.  of  the  Tuberculosis  Prevention  Act 
in  force  in  this  district? — No. 

21891.  It  has  not  been  enforced  yet? — No. 

21892.  Have  you  much  tuberculosis  in  the  district? — 
I  am  sorry  to  say  we  have.  We  are  anxious  to  get  our 
sanatorium  opened  here. 

21893.  The  coastguards'  house  is  not  yet  finished? — 
No. 

21894.  Have  you  much  infantile  mortality  in  this 
■district? — Well,  no,  we  have  not. 

21895.  Have  you  much  infantile  diarrhoea  in  the 
summer? — Strange  to  say  we  have  not. 

21896.  You  spoke  of  a  Parish  Committee;  what  do 
vou  mean  by  a  Parish  Committee? — It  is  a  Committee 
having  charge  of  a  sum  of  money  allotted  by  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board  to  be  given  out  to  people  who 
we  think  are  worthy  of  it  for  doing  up  their  houses 
«nd  putting  them  into  a  sanitary  condition.  The  last 
money  we  got  was  £125. 

21897.  Dr.  Moorhead. — Is  it  distributed  as  a  loan 
or  as  a  bounty? — As  a  bounty. 

21898.  Lady  Everard. — There  is  a  society  called  the 
Irish  Peasants'  Society  in  London  that  gives  grants? — 
I  never  heard  of  that.    Who  arc  promoting  it? 

21899.  I  really  cannot  sa}'  now.  It  is  in  I>ondoii. 
I  know  they  arc  giving  grants? — I  did  not  hear  of  it. 

21900.  Dr.  Moorhead.— Is  it  to  the  want  of  milk 
that  you  attribute  tuberculosis? — It  would  be  a  very 
important  factor. 

21901.  The  most  important  factor?— Yes. 

21902.  Have  you  noticed  anything  else  with  regard 
to  the  children — are  they  weakly? — They  are,  and 
anaemic. 

21903.  And  scrofulous? — Yes,  and  there  is  tuber- 
culosis of  the  bone. 

21904.  You  consider  that  is  more  from  want  of  good 
milk  than  from  anything  else? — Yes. 
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21905.  You  sav  that  they  use  tea  as  a  substitute  for 
milk?— Yes. 

21906.  Do  they   use   anything  else   besides    it? — I 
don 't  know. 

21907.  Is  condensed  milk  used  in  the  district? — I 
never  saw  it.    They  might  in  very  rare  cases  get  it. 

21908.  The  Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order  is  not  in 
force  in  your  district? — No.    I  think  it  will  be  soon. 

21909.  Mr.    Wilson. — You    expressed    yourself  in 
favour  of  dividing  up  this  large  farm? — Yes. 

21910.  In   order    to  help   to  solve  the   problem  of 
the  milk  sujjply? — It  would  go  a  good  way. 

21911.  Tell  us  how  that  would  ^\■ork.  For  example, 
we  were  told  yesterday  of  a  place  (Atheury)  not  a 
hundred  miles  from  here  where  the  townspeople  and 
people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  made  applica- 
tion for  the  striping  of  land  like  this  on  the  same 
grounds — no  milk  available — and  this  was  done,  and 
after  an  interval  of  three  or  four  years  there  has  been 
no  result  as  far  as  the  increase  of  milk  is  concerned. 
Only  two  out  of  the  fifty-two  people  who  got  the  land 
keep  a  cow,  the  reason  being,  as  I  understand  it,  that 
it  pays  better  to  go  in  for  the  store  cattle  than  for 
dairying  under  present  dairying  methods? — It  would 
pay  them  better  with  store  cattle. 

21912.  How  then  can  you  reconcile  that  with  your 
suggestion  that  handing  the  laud  from  A  to  B  would 
make  B  go  in  for  a  method  of  farming  that  he  does 
not  think  would  pay?  I  want  to  know  how  will  you 
get  the  man  to  go  in  for  dairy  stock?— They  won't. 

21913.  How  then  would  the  distribution  of  the  land 
solve  the  milk  difficulty? — It  would  not  solve  it. 

21914.  I  am  afraid  I  have  not  made  myself  clear. 
There  is  a  big  farm  of  land  in  this  neighbourhood,  and 
you  suggest  that  it  should  be  divided  amongst  the 
small  holders.  At  present  it  is  under  grass,  and  there 
is  no  milk  produced  on  it.  You  divide  it  up  into  six 
jiarts,  and  put  six  people  into  it  instead  of  one,  and  if 
each  of  these  six  goes  into  the  store  trade,  there  is  no 
more  milk  produced  than  before? — I  don't  know  who 
would  buj'  the  milk  from  them.  It  would  help  them 
to  get  the  milk  for  themselves  and  their  families,  and 
they  could  sell  the  surplus. 

21915.  But  if  it  pays  them  better  to  go  in  for  the 
store  trade,  how  are  you  going  to  have  milk  I'aised? 
Do  you  mean  to  say  each  man  on  these  six  plots  will 
have  milk  for  his  own  family? — Yes. 

21916.  The  Chairman. — That  deals  with  six  families? 
— Yes.  The  man  will  keep  a  cow  to  provide  for  his 
own  family,  and  make  butter  of  the  surjilus,  and  the 
l)uttermilk  they  can  use  for  domestic  purposes,  and 
they  can  sell  the  butter  and  the  buttermilk. 

21917.  Mr.  Wilson. — Are  you  aware  of  any  place 
where  that  precise  result  has  been  achieved?— Yes,  in 
a  very  small  ^\■ay.    There  is  a  place  called  The  Skyline. 

21918.  That  sounds  far  away? — There  are  houses 
between  The  Skyline  and  the  sea,  and  they  bring  in 
the  milk  once  a  week  regularly.  They  sell  the  butter- 
milk and  the  butter.  Of  course,  it  is  only  miserable 
patches  of  land  tliey  have. 

21919.  I  am  very  much  interested  in  this  because 
we  have  had  a  good  deal  of  evide)iee  on  this  particular 
point,  and  the  evidence  has  been  that  the  moment  the 
small  holder  has  a  surplus  of  milk  that  milk  goes 
into  the  butter  vat,  and  does  not  help  to  solve  the 
problem,  so  far  as  his  neighbour  is  concerned? — I 
would  assume  his  neighbour  would  be  as  well  off  as 
himself. 

21920-1.  I  think  tliat  is  a  very  large  assumption. 

Dr.  Moorhead. — Tlie  neighbour  outside  the  imme- 
diate area  would  get  no  help  whatever? — He  would  sell 
the  milk  to  others. 

21922.  Mr.  Wilson. — We  have  never  come  across  a 
case  where  they  did.  We  had  evidence  of  a  man  with 
a  single  cow  in  the  County  of  Limerick  sending  his 
milk  to  the  creamery,  although  there  were  labourers 
nearer,  with  the  result  that  he  made  £19  in  the  one 
year  in  the  creamery.  The  point  is  that  this  man, 
owning  a  single  cow,  sent  his  niillt  into  the  butter 
vat — in  this  case  it  happened  to  be  a  creamery — and 
did  not  even  retain  sufficient  milk  for  his  own  family, 
let  alone  for  his  neighbours? — The  land  in  Limerick  is 
different. 

21923.  This  was  a  mountain  district? — Yes. 

21924.  Do  you  know  of  any  actual  place  in  which  the 
system  you  have  described  has  solved  the  problem? — 
Only  in  a  small  place  on  the  side  of  the  hill.  Two 
or  three  people  only  bring  the  Ijuttcrniilk  and  butter 
into  Clifden  to  sell  it. 
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21925.  And  you  are  satisfied  in  that  place  there  is 
no  shortage  of  milk  either  in  the  house  of  the  people 
or  on  the  part  of  their  neighbours? — I  think  so. 

21926.  All  the  year  round?— Yes. 

21927.  If  that  is  so,  it  is  very  satisfactory? — If  you 
pass  over  that  side  of  the  country  you  will  see  it.  It 
does  not  obtain  everywhere.  This  particular  area  has 
not  been  striped  because  it  is  too  rocky.  There  is  nice 
sweet  grass  between  the  rocks. 

21928.  It  is  only  in  a  certain  small  area,  is  it,  that 
this  obtains? — Yos. 

21929.  And  in  the  larger  parts  of  the  district  there 
has  been  no  division  of  the  land  amongst  the  holders? 
— In  the  larger  parts  they  would  devote  it  to  the  rear- 
ing and  selling  of  cattle. 

21930.  They  don't  go  in  for  the  dairying? — No. 

21931.  And  it  is  divided  amongst  them? — Yes.  It  is 
not  suitable  land. 

21932.  Do  you  think  where  the  land  is  suitable  that 
although  it  would  pay  better  to  go  in  for  the  stock, 
that  once  you  get  a  small  holding  established,  that 
the  small  holder  will  go  in  for  dairying? — I  think  ,so. 

21933.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Do  the  mothers  nurse  their 
children  here? — They  do,  mostly;  in  nine  out  of  ten 
cases. 

21934.  For  a  long  period? — For  too  long  a  period. 
21933.  For  a  full  year? — For  two  years. 

21936.  Are  the  mothers  sufficiently  well  nourished 
themselves  to  be  able  to  stand  that  strain?— They  seem 
to  be,  but  I  don't  see  how  they  can,  and,  after  all, 
they  cannot  because  they  suffer  a  good  deal  from 
dyspepsia  and  indigestion. 

21937.  That  is  a  good  deal  from  tea? — Yes. 

21938.  Do  these  mothers  take  oatmeal  porridge  at 
all? — They  might  take  it  occasionally.  They  will  take 
it  if  I  recommend  it. 

219.39.  But  only  medicinally ?— Yes. 
21940.  They  don't  appreciate    it  as   a    food? — No: 
although  it  is  often  dinned  into  their  ears.    I  always 


recommend  them  after  three  months  to  wean  their 
children. 

21941.  After  three  months?— Yes. 

21942.  That  is  a  very  short  time,  but,  of  course,  they 
are  labouring  in  the  garden  two  or  three  days  after- 
the  birth? — Yes;  and  two  hours  before. 

21943.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse.^ — Has  Indian  meal 
quite  disappeared  as  a  home  food? — Yes.  I  recollect- 
a  time  when  they  would  eat  nothing  but  Indian  meal. 
Such  a  luxury  as  imported  flour  from  San  Francisco 
was  unknown  then.  Now  they  give  the  Indian  meal 
to  cattle  when  they  buy  it. 

21944.  Mr.  Wilson. — In  your  experience  .  in  this 
district,  has  the  standard  of  living  improved? — Yes. 

21945.  Has  it  largely  gone  up? — Yes.  You  have 
ladies  with  hats  and  bonnets  that  would  be  footing 
turf  years  ago, 

21946.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — Food  and  dress 
have  improved  much  more  than  housing? — Yes,  and 
boots.  At  Marconi  Station  I  have  seen  fellows  who 
were  only  too  glad  to  get  6d.  or  Is.  a  day  and  their- 
food,  and  now  they  would  not  look  at  it. 

21947.  Mr.  ^YILS0N. — Does  the  Marconi  Station  give 
employment? — Yes,  a  huge  lot  of  money. 

21948.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — How  far  from 
Clifden  is  it? — Two  and  a  half  miles. 

21949.  Dr.  Mooehead. — Did  you  see  that  goat  at 
Ballinahinch  that  gave  six  quarts  of  milk? — I  did. 

21950.  Was  it  a  hornless  goat? — It  had  horns,  but 
it  was  very  big,  and  its  udder  was  abnormally  big. 
In  the  day  it  would  give  anything  from  five  to  six 
quarts  of  milk. 

21951.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — It  was  a  foreign 
breed? — We  regard  everything  foreign  here  that  is 
not  born  in  Conncmara. 

21952.  Mr.  Wilson. — It  was  not  a  County  Clare 
goat? — No. 

21953.  We  heard  that  in  Clare  they  had  a  hornless 
goat — in  Crusheen?— I  did  not  hear  of  it.  Did  you 
hear  the  phrase,  "  By  all  the  goats  in  Connemara,. 
and  that's  a  hairy  oath?" 
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21954.  Tin:'  Chairman. — You  are  a  resident  in  this 
district,  I  understand,  Mr.  Joyce? — Yes,  sir. 

21955.  And  you  are  familiar  with  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  population  live  as  regards  their  milk 
supply? — Fairly  well. 

21956.  W'e  have  had  evidence  from  the  witnesses 
who  have  been  examiaied  before  us  that  there  is  a 
considerable  scarcity  of  milk,  at  least  in  the  winter 
and  spring  months,  in  this  locality? — Yes;  that  would 
happen  amongst  the  small  tenants — with  poor  land  and 
a  very  small  cpiantity  of  it. 

21957.  The  number  of  the  strictly  agricultural  popu- 
lation is  limited  in  your  district? — Yes. 

21958.  And  the  people  who  engage  in  farm  labour 
have  more  or  less  land  of  their  own? — They  might 
have  just  a  foothold. 

21959.  They  have  a  small  quantity  of  land,  as  a 
rule? — They  would  have  a  house  and  plot,  nothing 
more  than  that.  It  does  not  enable  them  to  keep  a 
cow. 

21960.  Have  you  considered  this  difi&culty  with 
regard  to  the  milk  supply,  and  have  you  considered 
any  scheme  whereby  it  might  be  alleviated  rir 
improved? — I  think  the  only  way  to  solve  it  would 
be  to  give  the  people  in  the  small  holdings  more  land 
and  assist  them  to  keep  a  cow. 

21961.  You  think  it  would  be  necessary  to  add  to 
the  holdings  of  the  small  farmer  and  increase  tlu' 
possibility  of  his  keeping  a  cow :  is  that  what  you 
would  suggest? — I  would  suggest  that  the  surrounding 
lands  that  are  now  used  for  rearing  cattle  for  the 
market  should  be  given  to  the  people. 

21962.  Mr.  O'Brien.— Don't  they  belong  to  the 
people  now? — No. 

21963.  They  rent  them? — ^They  are  grazing  farms. 

21964.  These  grazing  farms  are  held  by  people 
belonging  to  this  district.  They  are  not  held  by 
strangers? — There  might  be  a  few  strangers. 

21965.  The  Chairman.— The  land  is  let  for  the  rais- 
ing of  dry  stock  in  this  district.  If  the  production  of 
milk  were  as  profitable  as  the  raising  of  dry  stock, 
Avhy  would  not  some  people  who  have  control  of  tlie 


laud  go  in  for  the  production  of  milk? — They  have  no 
residences  on  the  farm — simply  a  herd  or  a  couple  of 
herds  to  mind  the  place. 

21966.  Obviouslj-,  your  suggestion,  I  take  it,  would! 
be  impracticable  all  over  the  district,  because  there  are 
portions  of  it  where  the  land  is  so  poor  that  there  is 
no  available  tract  of  arable  land  for  sub-division? — I 
remember  a  time  when  we  had  twice  the  population,, 
and  the  people  were  living  on  the  land  that  is  now 
set  for  grazing. 

21967.  Is  there  within  easy  reach  of  the  various 
centres  of  poiJulatioii  land  held  under  such  conditions — 
let  out  for  temporary  grazing;  are  there  scattered  all 
over  the  district  certain  estates  that  would  be  available 
for  sub-division  ? — Yes ;  I  think  there  are  plenty  of 
places. 

21968.  Supposing  it  was  made  universal  over  the 
whole  province  of  Connaught,  would  it  deal  with  the 
question  of  the  scarcity  of  milk? — I  would  say  so. 
In  olden  times  when  the  lands  were  used  by  the 
people,  and  when  they  lived  on  the  holdings,  there  'v-\as 
plenty  of  milk  everywhere  and  plenty  of  butter.  There 
was  plenty  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  there 
was  no  one  wanting  milk.  If  it  was  required  to  be 
sold,  it  would  be  sold  at  a  small  price. 

21969.  Then,  in  your  recollection,  there  was  a  time- 
when  everybody  had  a  milk  supply  available? — Yes; 
there  was  plenty  of  milk  everywhere  for  everyone. 

21970.  Mr.  Wilson.— About  what  time  was  that?  — 
Fifty  years  ago. 

21971.  The  Famine  years? — Yes,  and  before  it. 

21972.  Miss  McNeill.— Would  it  be  plentiful  in  the- 
winter? — Plentiful  all  the  year  round.  With  very  poor 
people  you  might  not  have  it  in  the  winter  and  spring. 

21973.  The  Chairman. — What  cause,  in  your  opinion, 
has  brought  about  the  altered  condition  of  things  at 
the  present  moment? — There  are  several  reasons.  On©' 
is  that  the  people  had  to  leave  their  homes.  Most  of" 
them  had  to  go  to  England  and  Scotland,  and  they 
came  home  with  English  and  Scotch  ideas.  These 
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would  leave  in  the  spring  time,  and  spend  the  season 
away,  and  leave  their  families  in  misery  at  home, 
sending  home  a  pittance  to  support  them. 

21974.  Is  there  any  other  cause  why  the  milk  has 
decreased?— Again,  emigration  encouraged  the  people 
to  leave  the  country.  The  Government  assisted,  you 
know.  The  vessels  were  made  ready,  and  the  passages 
were  paid,  and  everything  done  to  give  a  cheap  run 
across  the  Atlantic.  That  is  what  made  the  land  so 
derelict  as  it  is  at  present,  and  turning  it  into  grass 
farms. 

21975.  It  has  reverted  to  a  state  of  nature  owing  to 
want  of  care  and  attention ?— In  some  cases  it  has: 
not  generally. 

21976.  You  are  evidently  a  subscriber  to  the  theory 
that  the  solution  of  the  question  is  to  be  found  in  the 
distribution  of  the  lands?— Yes.  Until  you  get  the 
land  for-  the  cattle  and  good  surroundings  for  the 
milk,  and  the  proper  handling  of  the  milk,  you 
won't  have  good  milk  or  a  good  supply.  I  would 
suggest  that  a  poor  man  should  be  assisted  to  get  a 
cow,  and  that  he  would  also  have  a  cleanly  place  for 
the  milk,  and  a  proper  place  to  keep  it. 

21977.  What  arouses  one's  suspicion  with  regard  to 
the  success  of  such  a  scheme  as  yours  is  the  evidence 
that  was  put  before  the  Commission  in  Galway  yes- 
terday, that  where  your  scheme  was  put  into  operation 
in  a  district  almost  similarly  circumstanced  to  your 
own,  it  has  led  to  no  result  so  far  as  the  milk  supply 
is  concerned.  We  had  that  statement  from  the  person 
who  was  the  advocate  and  apostle  of  the  very  policy 
you  now  suggest  to  us. 

Mr.  WiLsox. — He  had  this  jjolicy  put  into  action, 
and  four  years  later  he  says  it  has  had  no  effect  on  the 
milk  supply? — I  cannot  understand  that. 

21978.  The  Chairman. — It  is  a  fact,  and  the  district  is 
in  this  county? — I  cannot  understand  it.  I  remember  a 
time  when  the  smallest  cottager  would  have  a  couple  of 
cows,  and  people  would  do  their  (jwn  work,  and  after 
their  spring  tillage  they  would  assist  others  in  the  com- 
pletion of  their  work. 

21979.  F)ut  in  those  days  the  profit  to  be  derived  from 
the  keeping  of  store  stock  might  not  have  been  so  great 
as  at  present,  and  it  would  appear  to  the  Commission 
from  the  views  put  before  them  by  those  who  afiect 
to  understand  the  economic  conditions  of  this  district, 
that  the  reason  more  milk  is  not  produced  is  that  there 
is  more  profit  from  store  cattle?— That  may  happen  in 
rich  land. 

21980.  We  are  told  that  it  happens  here  adjacent 
to  this  town? — I  am  not  aware,  and  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  it  would  be  so. 

21981.  Some  time  ago  we  were  told  that  there  is 
an  estate  here,  on  the  confines  of  this  town,  where  the 
lands  at  the  present  time  are  entirely  in  grass,  and 
which  are  let  from  year  to  year  in  temporary  letting, 
and  where  dry  stock  are  fed  and  no  cows  are  kept? — 
There  are  plenty  of  places  where  dry  stock  are  kept; 
but  I  think  that  dairying  would  pay  as  well,  and  give 
more  employment,  and  keep  more  people  in  the 
country. 

21982.  I  agree  it  would  give  more  employment;  but 
if  more  profit  is  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  the 
land  in  another  way,  it  would  be  difficult  to  compel 
tlie  occupiers  of  the  land  to  utilise  it  in  a  less  profit- 
able maimer? — That  might  happen  in  a  very  large 
scale,  but  where  you  take  the  small  grass  farmer  and 
give  a  small  quantity  of  land  to  two  or  three  families 
who  had  stock  on  it  and  tillage,  it  would  be  more 
profitable  to  the  people. 

21983.  I  see  j-our  point.  You  think  that  if  the  land 
were  divided  into  small  quantities  it  would  be  more 
likely  to  be  devoted  to  dairying  and  tillage  than  if 
it  were  kept  undivided.  We  only  wanted  to  know  how 
far  the  development  of  your  scheme  and  its  application 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  would  deal  with  and 
solve  the  question  we  are  inquiring  into — namely,  the 
scarcity  of  milk? — The  scarcity  of  milk  is  not  so  bad 
as  people  imagine,  I  think.  Milk  is  not  quite  so  scarce, 
I  believe.  People  who  bring  the  milk  to  the  market 
try  to  make  the  most  of  it,  and  those  are  people  who 
don't  go  in  so  much  for  dairying  their  farms.  They 
try  to  make  three  or  four  cows  pay  all  the  expenses  of 
the  farm,  if  possible. 

21984.  Still  the  object  we  have  is  to  ascertain  what 
system  would  be  likely  to  bring  about  an  improve- 
ment that  we  all  desire? — I  won't  go  into  that  so 
deeply. 


21985.  We  only  want  your  opinion  as  to  what  would 
solve  the  question  or  remedy  it  in  this  particular  dis- 
trict with  which  you  are  familiar? — I  look  to  the 
comfort  of  the  people  and  the  health  of  the  people, 
and  what  I  consider  would  be  best  for  the  people 
would  be  that  each  house  \\ouId  have  its  wants 
satisfied,  if  possihle. 

21986.  That  would  be  quite  an  ideal  state  of  things 
which  we  all  desire  and  ambition,  but  I  am  afraid  it 
is  too  much  to  hope  that  every  individual  family  will 
have  its  independent  milk  supply.  What  we  desire  is 
that  every  family  should  have  the  possibiRty  of  buying 
milk  and  getting  it  at  a  reasonable  price? — We  have 
very  small  holdings  about  here  and  very  poor  people, 
and  I  would  say  that  it  would  be  far  more  important 
to  improve  their  condition,  and  I  say  the  milk  supply 
would  come  right  afterwards. 

21987.  That  largely  deals  with  the  economic  con- 
ditions under  which  tlie  people  live? — You  must  begin 
at  the  bottom. 

21988.  It  is  quite  an  interesting  problem  and  a 
burning  one,  no  doubt,  but  unfortunately  our  purview 
must  be  limited  to  the  question  we  are  inquiring  into. 
Don't  understand  that  we  are  not  in  complete  sym- 
pathy with  your  desire  to  improve  the  conditions  of 
all  the  inhabitants  in  this  district,  but  what  we  are 
trying  to  devise  at  the  moment  is  a  scheme  whereby 
milk  will  be  available,  at  all  events  for  those  who 
have  money  to  buy.  It  is  not  available  for  Iho^e 
who  have  money  to  buy  at  the  present  time,  and 
what  we  desire  is  to  have  your  view  as  to  the  best 
means  of  accomplishing  that  result? — My  idea  is  to 
better  the  people,  and  if  you  cannot  do  that  they  won't 
trouble  to  raise  the  milk.  I  cannot  go  any  further 
with  you. 

21989.  Would  you  think  it  feasible,  for  example, 
that  the  local  authority  should  be  empowered  to  acquire 
land  for  the  purpose  of  starting  a  dairy — as  has  lieon 
suggested  to  us — in  order  to  ensure  a  continuous  supply 
of  milk  for  all  tliose  who  desire  to  buy  it? — I  don't 
think  there  would  be  a  great  demand  for  it.  There  is 
not  that  great  necessity,  I  think,  for  a  dairy. 

21990.  You  don't  think  that  the  necessity  that  exists 
at  the  moment  would  be  sufficient  to  warrant  a  local 
authority  engaging  in  such  a  scheme? — I  am  afraid  it 
would  be  bad  business.  Too  many  should  be 
employed,  and  I  don't  see  where  the  consumption 
would  come  in. 

21991.  It  has  been  represented  to  us  that  the  con- 
sumption is  extremely  limited,  and  what  we  desire  is 
to  increase  the  consumption,  and,  if  possible,  to 
increase  the  supply  and  render  it  continuous? — I  don't 
think  there  is  a  great  need  at  all  for  a  supply.  I 
don't  hear  people  complaining  of  the  want  of  it.  The 
milk  may  go  up  in  price. 

21992.  Dr.  Gorham  has  told  us  that  when  he  pre- 
scribed a  milk  diet  it  was  not  procurable? — He  may 
tell  you,  but  there  may  be  others  who  would  not 
agree  with  everything  he  told  you. 

21993.  There  will  always  be  differences  of  opinion, 
but  one  must  Recognise  that  there  are  few  people 
with  a  greater  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  the 
people  than  the  Medical  Officer? — Yes.  He  may  be 
only  talking  about  the  hospital. 

The  Chairman. — I  rather  took  it  that  it  was  from 
his  work  amongst  the  poor  he  was  speaking. 

21994.  Lady  Everaed.— Do  you  know  are  there  any 
goats  in  this  district?— Yes,  in  the  mountains. 

21995.  Are  they  good  milkers? — I  don't  know  that 
they  are  used  for  milking  purposes.  The  people  simply 
rear  the  kids. 

21996.  The  Chairman.- — They  rear  them  wild  on  the 
moimtain,  and  don't  milk  them  at  all? — That  is  so. 

21997.  Lady  Everard. — They  sell  the  kids?— Some 
are  sold  and  some  allowed  to  grow  up.  They  don't 
set  much  value  on  them. 

21998.  Dr.  Moorhead. — Are  they  used  for  foodV — 
They  may  do  it  in  the  country.  I  don't  know  of  their 
l)eing  sold  in  the  town. 

21999.  Is  it  for  ornament  they  keep  them  on  the 
mountain? — There  is  no  trouble  in  keeping  them. 

22000.  The  Chairman. — They  have  so  many  heads  of 
live  stock? — People  set  no  value  on  them  at  all. 

22001.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Tliey  make  no  use  of  them 
practically? — They  kill  an  odd  one  now  and  then. 

22002.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — Is  kid  eaten? — 
Y'es,  and  people  are  very  anxious  to  get  it  if  it  were 
brought  into  the  market. 

22003.  Dr.  Moorhead. — Has  the  breed  ol  cuws  dif- 
fered very  much  in  your  opinion  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years? — Yes,  very  much. 
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22004.  What  is  the  type  of  animal  that  is  there 
now? — There  was  a  cross  first  from  the  Kerries  with 
the  Polled  Angus. 

22005.  That  did  not  improve  the  milk  much? — No. 
They  made  very  good  store  cattle.  The  Kerries  are 
good  milkers  too. 

22006.  What  is  the  present  animal  that  is  being 
used? — I  cannot  tell  you.  We  have  so  many  crosses; 
everyone  suggesting  a  new  cross. 

22007.  Mr.  Wilson. — I  formed  that  opinion  yester- 
day that  there  was  a  fair  menagerie  of  animals? — I 
remember  when  we  had  a  beautiful  milk  supply. 

22008.  Dr.  Moorhead. — That  strain  is  not  to  be  had 
now? — No. 

22009.  Mr.  Wilson.— What  breed  were  they?— The 
common  Irish  breed.    They  were  brindle  cows. 

22010.  Mr.  O'Brien.— With  long  horns?— Yes. 
Those  would  have  udders  going  almost  to  the  ground, 
and  thev  have  almost  disappeared. 

22011!  Lady  Everard.— What  bulls  are  used?— They 
get  mixed  up  like  others.  It  is  ifnpossible  to  tell 
what  breed. 

22012.  Have  you  got  any  premium  bulls  in  this  part 
of  the  world? — Very  few  at  present. 

22013.  Dr.  Moorhead. — ^Have  you  noticed  any 
deterioration  in  the  physique  of  the  people  for  the 
last  twenty-five  years? — I  would  say  the  people  were 
healthier  and  stronger  some  years  ago  than  now. 

22014.  At  that  time  used  they  eat  oatmeal  ? — It  is 
eaten  at  present  in  some  places. 

22015.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Do  you  think  the  degeneracy 
in  the  physique  of  the  people  is  due  to  worse  food,  or 
that  all  the  stronger  and  better  people  have  gone 
away? — I  consider,  first  of  all,  that  the  father  migrating 
and  leaving  the  mother  to  rear  the  children  on  poor 
food,  left  the  children  in  such  a  way  that  they  could 
not  grow  up  as  strong  and  as  robust  as  they  otherwise 
would. 

22016.  On  account  of  their  migrating  over  to  England 
and  Scotland? — Yes. 

22017.  That  has  been  going  on  for  a  long  time? — Yes, 
for  the  last  thirty  years. 

22018.  Miss  McNeill.— Is  it  still  going  on?— Not 
so  much  for  the  past  eight  or  t^n  years. 

22(/19  Mr.  Wilson. — Are  you  a  farmer  yourself? — 
I  had  a  farm  some  time  ago  in  this  neighbourhood. 
I  had  a  tillage  farm,  and  kept  some  cattle. 

22020.  But  you  have  retired? — I  am  not  farming  now. 

22021.  Mr.  'O'Brien.— Do  you  think  that  there  is 
much  land  here  available  for  dairy  farming:  I  don't 
mean  fine  rich  grass  lands  such  as  you  get  in  the 
centre  of  Ireland,  but  land  that  would  grow  catch- 
crops  and  green  food  for  winter  dairying? — Yes.  You 
could  form  no  idea  of  the  land  of  the  country  by 
coming  along  from  Galway. 

22022.  I  did  not  see  anything  like  a  good  bit  of 
land  coming  from  Galway? — There  are  some  very  good 
bits  of  land  here,  and  nice  farms  and  comfortable 
tenantry  wherever  they  have  got  their  lands  into  their 
own  hands. 

22023.  Those  who  have  bought  out  have,  you  think, 
improved  their  condition? — Yes,  very  much. 

22024.  But  you  don't  know  whether  they  produce 
milk? — They  do,  any  that  are  made  comfortable. 

22025.  And  are  thev  ready  to  sell  it  to  other  people? 
—They  sell  the  butter. 

22026.  But  not  the  milk? — Yes,  whenever  it  is  con- 
venient for  them  to  supply  it. 

22027.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — You  spoke  of  the 
people  having  a  fairly  abundant  supply,  and  that  there 
was  no  scarcity? — That  would  be  forty  or  fifty  years 
ago. 

22028.  In  your  opinion,  have  the  circumstances  of 
the  people  disimproved  since  then? — Yes.  The  homes 
are  not  so  comfortable  and  the  people  are  not  so  content. 

22029.  And  that  discontent  is  due  to  the  increase  of 
poverty? — -They  would  like  to  follow  others  that  went 
to  America.  Unfortunately  they  are  too  anxious  to  go 
to  America.  They  have  not  the  encouragement  to  stop 
at  home. 

22030.  Mr.  O'Brien-.— They  want  to  go  out  into  the 
world? — They  want  to  get  the  means  of  living.  They 
have  not  room. 

22031.  They  had  apparently  forty  years  ago? — Yes. 

22032.  When  there  was  double  the  population? — 
Yes.  When  they  began  to  leave  the  farms  were  taken 
up  from  them. 


23033.  By  whom?— By  the  landlords. 

22034.  He  did  not  farm  them  himself?— No. 

22035.  What  did  he  do  with  them?— He  grouped  the 
farms  together  that  he  might  have  a  larger  area  that 
he  might  use  for  grazing. 

22036.  He  combined  the  small  tillage  farms? — Yes, 
and  he  encouraged  the  people  to  leave. 

22037.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  think  that  the  policy 
adopted  by  the  Congested  Districts  Board  or  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  in  introducing  the  Galloway 
bulls  into  the  country  has  been  in  any  way  responsible 
for  the  decrease  in  the  milk  yield? — It  turned  the 
farmers  more  into  having  store  cattle.  They  liked 
the  store  cattle  as  paying  them  better. 

22038.  The  Department  believe  that  the  crossbred 
Galloway  is  a  bad  milk-producing  animal,  and  for  that 
reason  they  proposed  to  change  it,  but  the  people  in 
the  district  protested  against  any  change? — I  never 
heard  of  any  protest  from  the  people. 

22039.  Their  protest  reached  the  Department  through 
the  County  Committee,  and  through  the  officers  of  the 
Department  who  are  working  in  this  district? — That 
might  be,  but  the  people  were  certainly  better  oS  when 
they  had  their  own  bulls  and  stock  and  before  that 
change  came  at  all. 

22040.  The  main  factor  in  bringing  about  the  intro- 
duction of  this  class  of  animal  was  the  increased 
financial  benefit  to  be  gained  from  the  breeding  of 
these  cattle? — Yes. 

22041.  And  that  ought  to  have  reacted  on  the 
economic  conditions  under  which  people  lived  and 
improved  their  lot,  and  enabled  them  to  live  up  to  a 
higher  standard  than  they  had  followed? — It  did  this 
much — they  reared  the  stock  and  got  better  prices  for 
them,  and  they  altered  their  mode  of  living. 

22042.  Mr.  O'Brien.— Do  they  spin  their  own  wool? 
— I  don't  think  so,  but  they  weave. 

22043.  They  don't  make  any  of  their  own  clothes? — 
They  get  their  own  wool  spuia  in  the  spinning  factory. 
It  is  sent  to  them  and  they  are  able  to  get  it  woven 
by  the  weaver. 

22044.  Mr.  Wilson. — It  seems  to  me  you  have 
stated  the  whole  situation  in  one  sentence — they  found 
they  could  make  big  money  with  the  dry  stock  and 
they  changed  their  way  of  living? — Yes.  They  were 
induced  to  take  a  trial  of  the  dry  stock.  They  found 
the  stock  sold  well  for  them  and  than  they  had  money 
to  live. 

22045.  I  quite  agree,  and  I  think  we  will  have  to  try 
and  devise  some  method  of  reversing  that  process  by 
making  it  worth  while  to  go  in  for  a  new  method? — I 
say  that  they  were  induced  to  make  the  trial.  They 
found  the  young  cattle  were  selling  well.  The  trial 
was  made,  and  it  paid  well,  but  the  people  found  after 
a  little  time  that  their  lands  were  run  out,  that  they 
would  be  better  off  if  they  stuck  to  their  former  way 
of  living. 

22046.  The  Chairman. — These  cattle  are  largely 
raised  on  the  barren  mountains  that  they  have  access 
to?— Yes. 

22047.  But  that  would  not  have  altered  the  method 
of  husbandry  on  the  better  patches  of  land? — They 
would  not  be  fit  for  sale  unless  put  out  on  good  land 
for  a  time. 

22048.  They  rear  them  to  a  certain  age  on  the 
mountain,  and  after  that  they  are  obliged  to  put  them 
on  the  best  land  to  put  flesh  on  their  bones,  in  order 
to  command  a  price  at  the  fair? — Yes. 

22049.  They  were  sent  to  the  mountain  in  the  winter 
where  they  could  get  rough  pasture? — Yes. 

22050.  Dr.  Moorhead. — They  were  wandering  on  the 
mountains? — Yes. 

22051.  Without  shelter? — Yes.  And  they  came  out 
in  fine  condition. 

22052.  And  without  any  hand-feeding? — Yes. 

22053.  The  Chairman. — The  cattle  were  so  hardy  that 
it  made  no  difference  if  they  were  overtaken  by  a 
snowstorm  on  the  movmtain? — It  made  no  difference. 
It  is  the  mountain  that  induced  tliese  people  to  take 
to  these  hardy  cattle. 

22054.  Supposing  the  stock  were  confined  to  the 
mountain,  that  ought  not  to  alter  the  conditions  on 
the  arable  portion  of  the  land? — I  would  not  say  it 
was  the  principal  cause  of  the  change.  It  was  migra- 
tion. You  hear  a  lot  about  one  or  two  in  America 
who  succeed,  and  nothing  about  the  hundreds  that  go 
down. 
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Miss  Josephine  McDo 

22055.  The  Chaikman. — I  understand,  Miss 
McDonnell,  you  are  interested  in  the  work  of  the 
Women's  National  Health  Association? — I  am 
Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Letterfrack  Branch. 

22056.  Is  there  a  scarcity  of  milk  in  your  locality? — 
Some  of  the  people  have  absolutely  no  milk  for  half 
the  year.  I  know  a  woman  who  nu)'sed  her  child  for 
three  years  because  she  could  get  no  milk,  and  all  that 
time  she  \^'as  living  practically  on  black  tea  and  bread 
made  out  of  water,  and  I  have  seen  children  three  or 
four  months  old  getting  black  tea. 

22057.  That  is  due  to  the  inability  to  get  milk? — 
Yes.    You  could  not  get  milk  there. 

22058.  Does  that  scarcity  prevail  all  the  year  round? — 
For  half  the  year. 

22059.  In  the  winter  and  early  spring  months? — Yes. 

22060.  In  your  recollection  of  it,  has  it  become  more 
acute? — All  my  life  it  has  been  the  same. 

22061.  It  would  not  be  your  opinion,  at  all  events, 
that  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  regard 
to  the  management  of  the  land  and  other  factors  that 
have  been  alluded  to,  have  aggravated  the  condition? — 
I  think  the  breed  of  cattle  has  not  improved  the  milk. 
I  hear  the  people  saying  that  the  present  cattle  are 
inclined  to  get  too  fat,  and  they  lose  in  the  milk  in 
consequence. 

22062.  We  all  recognise  that  a  good  dairy-servant  is 
not  an  animal  that  will  carry  a  superabundance  of 
flesh?— Yes. 

22063.  But  you  heard  the  breed  of  cattle  blamed  for 
this  change? — Yes,  and  by  a  man  who  deals  very 
largely  in  cattle. 

22064.  Probably  though  it  has  improved   his  trade 
from  a  commercial  point  of  view? — Yes,  decidedly. 

22065.  He  thought  it  was  injurious  to  the  country? — 
Yes. 

22066.  That  is  the  difficulty  of  the  situation  at  the 
moment.  This  system  of  raising  dry  stock  has  produced 
an  increased  monetary  result,  and  the  people  naturally 
follow  what  brings  them  in  most  money,  and  the  result 
has  proved  that  it  has  limited  the  milk  supply?— Yes. 
The  people  have  not  got  enough  land.  If  people  could 
keep  three  or  four  cows  all  the  year  i-ound  it  would  be 
a  good  thing,  but  they  can  practically  keep  only  one 
or  two.  I  know  a  man  paying  7s.  6d.  rent  and  he 
tries  to  keep  a  cow,  and  he  told  me  it  cost  him  3s.  a 
week  for  meal  and  bran. 

22067.  Is  there  sufficient  arable  land  available  in 
every  district  in  your  locality  for  division? — Not 
exactly  in  Letterfrack,  it  is  in  the  district.  It  is  in 
Tulla,  about  five  miles  from  Letterfrack,  and  in  Slieve- 
roek,  which  is  ten  miles  distant.  You  would  not  get 
milk  there  in  the  winter  at  any  price. 

22068.  If  your  Association  were  disposed  to  order  a 
milk  diet  for  invalids  you  would  find  a  difficulty  in 
procuring  it? — It  %\ould  be  impossible  at  times. 

22069.  Although  the  question  of  price  might  not 
come  in  at  all? — Yes. 

22070.  Have  you  thought  of  any  scheme  which  would 
increase  the  supply  available,  other  than  the  division 
of  the  land? — No."  Of  course,  there  was  a  siiggestion 
made  as  to  Rural  Councils  taking  up  the  matter. 
Sometimes  the  Master  of  the  Workhouse  has  to  give  a 
substitute  for  milk  to  the  inmates  of  the  hospital. 

22071.  That,  I  believe,  is  the  most  conclusive  proof 
that  can  possibly  be  adduced  as  to  the  absolute  scarcity 
of  milk  in  this  district? — Yes.  There  is  a  contract  for 
the  supplying  of  milk  to  the  workhouse,  although 
Dr.  Gorham  said  there  is  not. 

22072.  This  is  a  case  in  which  the  persons  who  under- 
took to  fulfil  the  contract  are  not  able  to  fulfil  it? — 
They  could  not  do  it. 

22073.  It  seems  idle  to  ask  any  question  about  the 
application  of  the  Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order  in  a 
district  like  this? — It  is  only  in  force  a  fortnight. 

22074.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  eighty  per  cent,  of 
the  cows  are  kept  in  the  homes  of  the  people? — That 
is  the  fault  of  the  Sanitary  Authority. 

22075.  I  am  afraid  it  is  the  fault,  too,  of  the  economic 
conditions  under  which  the  people  live? — Well,  of 
course,  it  is.  If  the  people  were  helped  to  build  byres 
it  would  certainly  be  a  great  improvement. 

22076.  Obviously,  that  is  a  burning  necessity  in  this 
district? — Yes.  The  Paiish  Committee  could  do 
nothing  with  £60. 

22077.  And  I  suppose  the  effort  they  make  is  to 
distribute  it  over  as  large  an  area  as  possible? — Yes. 
They  will  give  £1  or  ^2  or  £S. 

22078.  And  the  net  result  is,  that  although  it  may 
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effect  some  minor  improvements,  it  does  not  make 
things  efficient  in  any  pla<;e? — No. 

22079.  It  is  only  a  question  of  relieving,  rather  than 
curing? — Yes. 

22080.  Has  that  policy  been  altered  in  recent  years; 
has  the  sum  been  increased  or  diminshed? — No. 

22081.  The  same  policy  is  in  force  for  years? — 
Yes.   Thej' have  not  got  any  more  money  in  Letterfrack. 

22082.  Has  each  parish  its  own  local  committee? — 
Yes. 

22083.  And  the  Congested  Districts  Board  give  about 
£50  for  distribution  in  each  parish? — Yes.  I  don't 
know  what  they  give  in  Clifden.  Clifden  is  two 
parishes. 

22084.  Yours  is  an   isolated  parish? — Mine  is  only 
one  parish. 

22085.  How  far  is  Letterfrack  from  here? — Eight  Irish 
miles. 

22086.  The  conditions  are  somewhat  the  same  as 
here? — We  have  only  five  or  six  houses  there — -no 
town. 

22087.  It  seems  idle  to  ask  whether,  in  view  of  the 
statements  you  have  made,  the  children  are  getting  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  milk? — They  get  black  tea  from 
three  or  four  months  old  out  of  a  bottle. 

22088.  What  appearance  do  the  children  present  at 
the  schools? — Some  are  wretched  looking — miserable. 

22089.  Obviously,  traceable  to  insufficient  nutrition? 
— Certainly,  and  they  all  like  milk,  and  they  are  looking 
for  the  cow  to  calve  to  get  milk. 

22090.  Lady  Eveeard. — Is  there  any  effort  made  at 
the  school  to  give  the  children  a  meal? — No. 

22091.  Your  branch  has  not  done  that? — No. 

22092.  The  Chairman. — It  would  be  too  great  a  tax 
on  your  resources? — It  could  not  be  done. 

22093.  Owing  to  the  expenses? — If  we  could  give 
them  milk  and  cocoa. 

22094.  Lady  Everard. — If  you  gave  them  stirabout 
and  treacle? — They  would  not  use  it. 

22095.  The  Chairman. — Is  porridge  used? — They 
have  Indian  meal  stirabout  or  potatoes  for  their 
supper. 

22096.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Not  oatmeal  porridge?- — Very 
seldom;  although  I  saw  a  woman  yesterday  using  it. 

22097.  Lady  Everard. — You  don't  think  they  would 
take  oatmeal  porridge  and  treacle? — I  don't  think  they 
would. 

22098.  Do  the  farmers  feed  the  calves  well?- — Yes; 
they  give  them  skim  milk  after  a  fortnight.  The 
milk  is  wretchedly  poor. 

22099.  The  Chairman.— The  quality  of  the  milk  that 
is  raised  in  the  district  is  singularly  poor? — Yes. 

22100.  I  can  quite  understand  if  the  stock  are  impro- 
perly nourished,  and  have  not  had  artificial  food  that 
the  milk,  that  they  yield  would  necessarily  be  poor  in 
butter  fat? — Yes;  very  poor. 

22101.  Are  there  many  labourers'  cottages  in  your 
parish? — Only  one. 

22102.  To  what  purpose  is  the  land  attached  devoted? 
— A  little  tillage.  It  is  very  bad  land.  I  don't  know 
how  it  was  passed.    There  is  a  cow  on  it. 

22103.  Would  the  surplus  milk  go  to  the  relief  of  the 
neighbours? — The  labourer  has  not  enough  for  his  own 
family. 

22104.  Lady  Everard. — How  much  would  a  cow  give 
about  here? — Some  would  give  five  quarts  in  the  day. 

22105.  Dr.  Moorhead.— The  whole  day? — Yes. 

22106.  Morning  and  evening? — Yes;  but  if  well  fed 
they  would  give  eight  or  nine  quarts. 

22107.  Lady  Everard. — What  breed  of  cows  have 
you  got  about  your  place? — They  are  these  horrible 
little  "  crabs  " — I  dont  know  what  they  are. 

22108.  What  cows  have  you  yourself? — Shorthorns, 
and  we  also  have  a  Jersey. 

22109.  Do  they  give  more  milk  than  you  have 
stated — five  quarts  in  the  day? — Yes;  they  are  good 
cows,  and  well  fed. 

22110.  The  Chairman.— Is  the  belief  well  fou))ded 
that  the  shorthorn  cross  is  not  sufficiently  hardy  to  live 
on  the  rough  treatment  cows  get  from  the  ordinary 
cottager  or  small  holder? — I  don't  think  they  would 
suit. 

22111.  It  is  necessary  to  provide  a  hardier  breed 
of  cattle  to  stand  the  treatment  to  which  they  are 
subjected? — Yes. 

22112.  Lady  Everard. — Have  they  ever  tried  the 
Kerry  cow  in  this  part? — Yes. 

22113.  How  do  they  do? — I  don't  know.  We  had 
one  ourselves,  and  it  was  a  splendid  cow. 
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Mr.  M.  Joyce. — I  had  Kerries,  and  they  did  very 
well. 

22114.  The  Chairman. — Why  were  they  abandoned, 
Mr.  Joyce? — They  turned  fat,  and  I  got  such  a  price 
that  I  disposed  of  them. 

22115.  The  Chairman  (to  Miss  McDonnell). — Is  there 
much  tuberculosis  in  your  district? — Not  very  much. 

22116.  Not  an  undue  proportion? — I  don't  think  there 

is. 

22117.  Are  you  obliged,  Miss  McDonnell,  to  order 
milk  for  some  patients  from  time  to  time?— You  can- 
not get  milk. 

22118.  Mr.  Wilson. — You  keep  cows  yourself? — Yes. 

22119.  And  your  neighbours  get  milk?— Not  from 
me.  I  have  only  enough  for  myself.  I  have  sixteen 
in  my  brother's  house. 

22120.  You  have  not  thought  of  going  in  for  the 
trade  of  supplying  milk  in  the  district? — No. 

22121.  The  Chairman. — If  one  were  to  aim  at  supply- 
ing a  large  area  with  milk,  a  person  would  need,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  milk  yield  is  so  low,  to  keep 
an  enormous  number  of  cows  to  carrv  on  the  trade? — 
Yes. 

22122.  And  that  must  add  to  the  difficulty  of  dealing 
with  the  problem  in  this  locality? — Yes. 

22123.  You  think  the  people  appreciate  tho  value  of 
milk  as  a  food? — Yes.    They  long  for  it. 

22124.  And  if  it  were  available  that  they  would  use 
it?— Yes. 

22125.  Because  we  heard  of  districts  where  people 
did  not  appreciate  it,  and  where  children  in  hospital 
could  hardly  be  induced  to  take  it? — In  Letterfrack 
they  love  milk. 

22126.  Lady  Everard. — Do  they  use  milk  powder  at 
all? — I  never  heard  of  it. 

22127.  Do  thev  use  condensed  milk  in  your  district? 
—No. 

22128.  We  had  professional  evidence  that  milk 
powder  is  very  good.  Are  any  goats  kept  about  your 
district? — Yes,  but  they  are  wild  goats,  and  the  people 
kill  them  and  cat  them. 

22129.  You  do  not  keep  goats  that  will  milk?— No. 

22130.  We  were  told  to-day  of  a  goat  that  gave  five 
quarts  of  milk  daily? — We  have  no  goats. 

22131.  You  think  they  would  be  an  advantage? — Cows 
are  a  greater  advantage ;  and  goats  are  such  horrible 
little  things  that  they  go  over  walls  and  trespass. 

22132.  You  could  tether  them  and  hand-feed  them? 
—Yes. 

22133.  That  might  be  a  solution  of  the  problem  for 
the  poor  cottier? — -I  don't  think  they  will  ever  take  to 
goats. 

22134.  The  Chairman.- — They  have  not  been  educated 
to  use  a  goat  for  milk? — No. 

22135.  Lady  Everard. — I  am  speaking  of  people  who 
cannot  afford  to  keep  a  cow? — Yes. 

22136.  The  Women's  National  Health  Association 
has  been  appointed  by  the  Department  to  provide 
goats,  and  an  Irish  Goat  Society  is  in  existence? — 
There  is  a  woman  in  Maam,  and  she  is  very  anxious  to 
get  a  goat.    She  was  talking  to  me  about  it. 

22137.  There  is  an  Irish  Goat  Society  established, 
and  they  are  going  to  provide  a  supply  of  goats.  Do  you 
keep  a  Jubilee  nurse? — We  have  got  a  district  nurse — 
II  midwifery  nurse. 


22138.  Is  she  a  certificated  nurse? — Yes. 

22139.  Dr.  Moorhead. — Have  you  thought  out  any 
plan  yourself  of  relieving  this  acute  distress? — Only  to 
give  the  people  more  land,  and  they  will  keep  more 
cows,  and  they  will  have  the  milk  all  the  year  round. 

22140.  And  you  think  they  would  devote  the  land  to 
the  purpose  of  producing  milk? — I  am  absolutely  cer- 
tain of  it. 

22141.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — Do  you  think  the 
circumstances  of  the  people  are  worse  or  better  than 
they  were  years  ago? — Much  about  the  same.  They 
had  a  good  deal  of  labour,  and  I  think  that  was  not 
very  good. 

22142.  The  Chairman. — They  went  into  the  market 
to  sell  their  labour? — They  went  to  anyone  that 
employed  them.  A  good  many  worked  for  Mr.  Murphy- 
Henry,  and  neglected  their  land. 

22143.  Lady  Everard. — Is  there  much  labour  given 
now  at  Kylemore? — A  fair  share. 

22144.  The  Chairman. — Now  that  labour  is  limited 
have  they  got  back  to  the  cultivation  of  their  land? — 
Yes. 

22145.  And  there  has  been  au  improvement  from 
that  point  of  view? — Yes;  they  all  have  beautiful  crops 
this  year. 

22146.  Has  any  effort  been  made  to  produce  crops  for 
the  feeding  of  cattle  in  winter  and  spring? — No.  They 
are  commencing  to  grow  mangolds,  and  turnips,  and 
cabbage.    That  is  within  the  last  four  or  five  years. 

22147.  Are  they  growing  cabbage  as  a  food  for  their 
cows? — Yes. 

22148.  What  sized  farms  are  there  in  your  district? — 
Three  to  ten  acres,  and  some  fourteen  and  sixteen  acres. 

22149.  On  these  ten-acre  farms,  I  suppose  there  would 
be  a  considerable  portion  of  the  land  that  would  not 
be  arable? — Yes. 

22150.  Wild  mountain  land? — Yes,  and  rocks. 

22151.  You  have  not  seen  any  attempt  made  by  the 
Instructors  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board  or  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  grow  these  catch-crops 
that  produce  such  an  enormous  amount  of  food  for  a 
small  expenditure? — I  have  read  something  about 
them. 

22152.  We  have  seen  them  grown  in  Kerry  County, 
which  is  somewhat  analogous  to  this,  and  they  seemed 
to  be  doing  well.  We  have  seen  a  luxurious  crop  of 
rape  growing  in  quite  as  wild  a  district  as  this.  One 
would  ambition  the  introduction  of  these  methods  into 
this  region.  Do  you  ever  have  a  conversation  with  the 
Instructor? — Very  seldom. 

22153.  Are  there  Instructors  under  the  Congested 
Districts  Board  giving  instruction  in  this  district? — 
They  have  not  in  Letterfrack.  I  have  written  to  them 
to  come  down.  There  was  Mr.  Smith,  who  used  to 
oome,  but  that  was  about  tillage. 

22154.  He  was  not  interested  in  any  question  that 
bore  on  pasturage  or  dairying? — No. 

22155.  And,  undoubtedly,  the  land  not  being  prolific 
and  the  pasturage  poor,  it  is  desirable  to  improve  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  grass  for  improviiig  the  yield 
of  milk  of  the  cows? — Yes. 
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22156.  The  Chairman. — You  are  a  resident  of 
Clifden,  Mr.  Lyden,  I  understand? — Yes. 

22157.  Are  you  engaged  in  agriculture? — I  do 
farming.    I  do  nothing  in  the  way  of  agriculture. 

22158.  Do  you  keep  any  cows?— Yes. 

22159.  Do  you  keep  them  for  your  own  use,  or  do 
you  sell  the  milk? — When  we  have  an  over  supply  wo 
sell  it. 

22160.  That  would  occur  only  in  the  summer  time? 
— It  occurs  every  day  of  the  year. 

22161.  Where  do  you  sell  it? — The  people  come  into 
the  house  to  buy  it.  We  don't  make  a  trade  of  selling 
it,  but  we  try  to  accommodate  our  neighbours. 

22162.  It  is  for  the  town  population  you  cater  in 
that  way? — Yes. 

22163.  How  far  is  your  farm  from  the  town? — I 
have  several  farms — one  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and 
another  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  and  another  seven  miles 
from  the  town. 


22164.  What  sort  of  stock  do  you  raise  on  these 
farms? — Do  you  mean  milkers? 

22165.  What  I  want  to  know  is  what  proportion  of 
the  land  you  hold  is  devoted  to  the  production  of  milk? 
—Probably  about  one-eighth. 

22166.  You  devote  one-eighth  of  the  land  which  you 
have  in  your  own  hands  to  the  production  of  milk? — 
Yes. 

22167.  May  I  inquire  for  what  reason  you  devote 
such  a  limited  quantity  to  the  production  ot  milk — 
is  it  because  you  have  not  a  sufficient  demand,  or 
because  store  stock  are  more  profitable? — No,  sir,  but 
the  inconvenience  of  the  farms. 

22168.  You  utilise  the  portion  of  the  land  which  is 
nearest  to  the  town  for  the  production  of  milk? — Yes, 
almost  absolutely. 

22169.  And  on  the  farms  more  remote  from  the  town 
you  don't  raise  milk,  because  you  are  not  resident 
there? — Yes. 
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22170.  From  the  experience  you  have,  do  you  think 
the  production  of  milk  would  be  as  remunerative  as 
the  keeping  of  store  stock? — I  think  it  would.  It 
would  depend  on  the  location  of  the  land  and  the  fact 
of  a  man  living  on  the  farm  himself. 

22171.  I  was  wanting  to  argue  from  the  particular 
to  the  general,  if  one  may.  What  would  be  possible 
in  your  case  might  also  be  possible  in  other  cases? — I 
daresay  it  ought. 

22172.  What  I  wanted  to  know  is  why  other  people 
who  are  resident  on  their  farms  don't  devote  more  of 
their  land  to  the  production  of  milk? — They  have  not 
a  good  strain  of  milkers  to  begin  with. 

22173.  Obviously  the  milk  yield  of  the  cows  would 
be  a  very  important  factor  in  the  financial  results 
arising  from  the  keeping  of  dairy  stock? — Yes. 

22174.  What  class  of  cows  do  you  keep? — T  have  a 
variety  of  them.  I  have  a  shorthorn.  I  have  a  cross 
between  a  shorthorn  and  a  Hereford.  I  have  another 
cow  of  the  old  breed,  and  I  have  got  a  Galloway. 

22175.  A  pure-bred  Galloway? — The  purer  the  breed 
so  much  the  worse  for  the  milk  strain. 

22176.  Which  of  these  is  the  best  dairy  servant? — 
The  shorthorn  is  a  good  milker,  and  the  Hereford  is 
a  good  one  too,  but  they  have  to  be  highly  fed.  Out 
in  country  places  these  cattle  cannot  bo  properly  fed. 

22177.  W^hy? — The  farms  are  too  poor. 

22178.  Why  could  not  the  farms  be  improved? — In 
the  first  place  the  people  have  not  the  land. 

22179.  You  mean  they  have  not  got  the  soil  to 
operate  on? — Yes. 

22180.  But  even  the  worst  of  it  could  be  improved 
by  improved  methods  of  treatment? — It  would,  to  a 
certain  extent,  but  the  people  have  not  got  good  land 
outside. 

22181.  I  don't  suggest  that  you  could  raise  it  to  the 
standard  that  exists  in  other  places,  but  you  could 
improve  it  relatively  to  what  it  is  at  the  present 
moment? — How  can  you  do  so  without  means? 

22182.  I  am  assuming  that  the  means  are  available? 
— I  don't  see  them. 

22183.  If  the  farmers  were  in  a  position  to  raise  the 
milk,  they  could  increase  the  milk  yield? — You  can  do 
it  good  enough  by  means. 

22184.  One  of  the  drawbacks  in  the  dairy  trade  in 
this  district  would  be  the  very  light  milk  yield  from 
the  cows? — Yes,  certainly. 

22185.  What  I  would  aim  at  would  be  a  different 
method  of  treatment  of  the  land  whereby  the  yield  of 
these  cows  would  be  increased? — There  is  no  use  talk- 
ing of  land  outside  Clifden.  It  is  barren  land.  When 
you  go  a  mile  outside  Clifden,  you  have  no  land. 

22186.  Will  you  pardon  me  for  saying  that  we  have 
seen  with  our  own  eyes  beautiful  catch-crops  growing 
in  land  which  is  no  better  than  the  land  surrounding 
Clifden.  We  have  seen  them  in  the  worst  part  of  the 
Kerry  mountains  by  the  introduction  of  methods  that 
never  have  been  in  practice  in  that  locality  until  a  cer- 
tain gentleman  induced  the  land  owners  there  to  alter 
their  methods.  What  I  want  to  convey  to  you,  as  a 
leader  of  public  opinion  in  this  locality,  is  that  ai\ 
alteration  of  the  methods  in  regard  to  the  cultivation 
and  management  of  the  land  would,  in  some  degree, 
solve  the  difficulty  into  which  we  are  inquiring? — That 
is  right ;  but  take  a  poor  man  in  the  country  paying 
£3  or  £4  a  year  rent,  and  we  lecture  him  what  to  do, 
and  he  says,  "  How  can  I  do  it?  I  have  not  cattle: 
I  liave  no  manure  either,  and  I  am  not  able  to  buy 
artificial  manure." 

22187.  We  have  learned  from  other  witnesses,  and 
I  daresay  you  will  probably  subscribe  to  the  view, 
that  owing  to  a  change  in  the  breed  of  cattle  that  arc 
raised  in  the  county  at  the  present  time,  more  money 
is  available  by  the  sale  of  the  cattle  than  for  those 
that  were  heretofore  bred,  and  that  money  ought  to 
go  into  the  land  on  which  the  cattle  were  raised? — The 
present  store  cattle  are  pretty  good,  but  our  mountainy 
farms  are  no  use  now. 

22188.  Why? — Our  cattle  are  not  old  enough  to  eat 
the  strong  mountainy  grass.  It  might  be  a  bit  of  a 
change  from  December  to  March,  but  after  that  the 
mountain  farms  are  no  use. 

22189.  They  won't  keep  the  cattle  going? — No;  it  is 
only  making  them  worse. 

22190.  But  still,  for  some  cause,  the  view  is  held 
that  the  cow-keepers  of  this  locality  object  to  have  the 
Galloway  bulls  removed? — They  do  in  the  way  of  store 
cattle. 


22191.  That  is  exactly  the  reason? — I  have  not  been 
following  up  the  matter  for  some  years.  We  had  short- 
horns here. 

22192.  What  is  the  result  of  the  shorthorn  cross? — 
They  were  very  nice  milkers  for  anyone  that  could 
feed  them  well,  but  not  suitable  for  store  cattle.  The 
buyers  come  to  Connemara  for  the  black  hornless 
cattle. 

22193.  I  take  it  that  they  must  get  more  for  the 
Ijlack  hornless  cattle  than  for  the  shorthorn  cross? — 
The  recent  shorthorn  cross  was  softer  than  our  own 
old  breed.    They  were  too  soft  for  this  country. 

22194.  Were  the  progeny  of  these  bulls  unsuitable 
for  the  climate? — They  were  unsuitable  for  the  land. 

22195.  You  think  the  pedigree  shorthorn  was  too 
finely  bred  for  this  coiuitry? — Yes. 

22196.  How  did  the  Galloway-cross  cow  milk  for  you? 
— They  turned  out  r  ight  enough  at  the  commencement, 
but  there  is  too  much  in-breeding.  They  are  getting 
smaller  also. 

22197.  Notwithstanding  these  adverse  conditions,  the 
farmers  still  want  the  Galloway  bulls? — I  will  tell  you 
the  reason ;  the  principal  source  of  industry  of  the 
tenant  farmers  about  is  that  they  sell  two  or  three  or 
four  cows  together — they  get  the  money  in  one  pull. 
That  meets  the  landlord  and  the  shopkeeper.  The 
farmers  rear  these  on  the  offal  of  the  farm.  They  don't 
sell  turnips  or  oats. 

22198.  Do  they  grow  any  root  crops  to  supplement 
the  food  of  the  cattle  in  the  winter  season? — They  are 
going  in  very  much  for  mangolds. 

22199.  There  are  more  mangolds  grown  than  there 
were  some  years  ago? — Yes. 

22200.  And  you  think  that  is  desirable?— Yes,  they 
are  a  very  profitable  crop. 

22201.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  farmers  in  your 
locality  would  not  go  further  and  go  in  for  more  modern 
methods  of  cattle  feeding,  by  the  production  of  these 
green  crops,  to  which  we  have  referred? — Rape  is  an 
excellent  winter  food.  Vetches  for  summer  are  very 
desirable,  but  I  don't  see  any  of  them  latterly,  but  to 
my  mind  they  are,  good  feeding.  Rape  comes  in  in 
v\  inter,  and  the  cows  give  a  large  yield  when  they  get 
rape. 

22202.  That  is  exactly  the  point  in  which  I  see  some 
possibility  of  improving  the  quantity  of  milk  without 
altering  the  number  of  cows  that  are  kept,  and, 
manifestly,  the  extremely  light  yield  of  milk  is  an 
enormous  deterrent  to  anyone  who  undertakes  dairying 
in  a  county  like  this? — He  cannot  attempt  it. 

22203.  Have  you  ever  tried  the  Hereford? — No,  but 
I  have  a  cross  from  the  Hereford.  They  say  that  the 
pure  Hereford  is  not  a  good  milker.  I  have  got  a  cross 
and  it  is  a  good  milker. 

22204.  Is  the  crossbred  Hereford  as  good  a  milker  as 
the  cross-bred  shorthorn? — Yes,  equally  good.  I  think 
the  cross-bred  Hereford  is  the  best,  but  my  animal  may 
be  exceptional.  She  milked  up  to  the  day  before  she 
calved. 

22205.  Have  you  any  reason  to  complain  of  the 
quality  of  the  milk? — I  have  no  reason  to  complain 
about  it. 

22206.  Because  we  have  been  told  that  the  quality 
of  the  milk  produced  in  this  district  is  extremely  poor. 
Do  you  ever  churn  any  of  the  cream? — Yes.  It  is  not 
a  verv  good  butter  country  about  here. 

22207.  Butter  fat  would  not  be  plentiful  in  the  milk? 
—No. 

22208.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  what  quantity  of 
milk  would  produce  a  poimd  of  butter? — No. 

22209.  What  is  your  view  with  regard  to  the  means 
wliereby  this  problem  might  be  improved  or  relieved 
or  remedied — the  scarcity  of  milk  in  the  district? — The 
Parish  Committee  under  the  Congested  Districts  Board 
have  been  very  successfully  working  to  improve  things, 
and  if  they  got  an  increase  of  funds  it  would  certainly 
be  very  desirable. 

22210.  To  what  extent  do  you  suggest  an  increase  of 
tlie  fluids? — £100  to  each  parish.  I  am  not  a  member 
of  the  Parish  Committee  myself.  I  really  think  it  is 
well  laid -out  money. 

22211.  I  do  not  dispute  that  for  a  moment,  but  I 
am  afraid  we  can  hardly  look  for  any  immediate  relief 
from  methods  of  that  kind.  I  should  think  we  would  have 
to  look  for  something  on  a  more  co-operative  basis? — 
That  is  one  suggestion  I  have  given  you.  The  building 
of  byres  is  highly  desirable. 

22212.  I  take  it  it  would  be  manifestly  impossible 
for  these  people  to  undertake  these  structural  altera- 
tions   without   getting  advances   from   some  source? 
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— They  could  uot.  They  must  get  a  loan.  I  dou't  like 
to  see  money  given  for  nothing.  I  would  prefer  if 
they  could  get  a  loan,  not  a  grant. 

22213.  "What  sum  do  you  think  would  be  sufficient 
to  make  reasonable  provision  for  the  proper  housing  of 
their  stock  outside  their  own  dwelling-house? — With 
their  own  assistance  they  ought  to  build  a  nice  place 
for  £5.  I  would  not  be  in  favour  of  giving  tiieiii  any 
money  unless  they  assisted  themselves. 

22214.  I  am  quite  with  you  in  that;  but  what  I  do 
feel  is  that  it  would  be  a  hardship  to  insist  on 
these  people  complying  with  a  certain  Order,  without 
placing  at  their  disposal  the  means  of  carrying  out  the 
Order?— Yes. 

22215.  You  think  sums  varying  from  £5  to  £10 
would  be  sufficient? — Yes,  if  they  did  themselves  as 
much  in  labour. 

22216.  You  think  that  would  be  one  of  the  first 
essentials  to  improve  the  conditions  vmder  which  the 
cows  are  kept? — Decidedly. 

22217.  And  it  would  also  be  a  condition  that  would 
enormously  improve  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
people's  houses? — Yes. 

22218.  An  enormous  gain  to  the  people  themselves 
and  to  the  community  at  large? — Yes.  I  may  say  that 
I  am  myself  in  favour  of  winter  dairying. 

22219.  Have  you  any  means  to  suggest  whereby  that 
could  be  developed? — Yes.  In  the  case  of  a  person 
who  has  two  or  three  cows  on  the  farm,  it  could  be 
managed  that  some  would  calve  in  December,  some  in 
March,  and  some  in  May,  but,  as  a  rule,  they  all  calve 
in  April  about  here. 

22220.  That  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  people  are 
apparently  under  the  impression  that  they  have  no 
food  suitable  for  the  feeding  of  cows  at  this  particular 
perio<]  when  they  need  it? — There  is  no  time  so  cheap 
to  feed  the  milk  as  in  December. 

22221.  I  only  wish  I  could  get  that  idea  into  the  heads 
of  people  engaged  in  the  dairying  industry  in  this 
country.  I  am  glad  to  know  that  you  subscribe  to 
that  theory? — Yes. 

22222.  Mr.  Wilson. — I  disagree,  on  the  present 
method  of  farming? — On  what  ground  do  you  disagree? 

22223.  On  the  ground  that  I  am  in  the  dairying 
business  myself? — You  are  aware  that  I  belong  to 
Clifden.    Where  do  you  belong  to? 

22224.  From  quite  a  different  part  of  the  world? — 
That  is  where  the  difference  comes  in. 

22225.  The  Chairman. — What  system  would  you 
advocate,  Mr.  Lyden  for  winter  dairying? — You  could 
arrange  about  the  calving  of  the  cows. 

22226.  What  food  would  you  suggest  should  be  raised 
on  the  farm? — Mangolds,  principally,  and  cabbage. 
There  are  no  better  foods  for  cattle,  to  my  mind,  and 
also  hay.    Mangolds  are  the  best  for  milkers. 

22227.  Mr.  Wilson. — Do  you  mean  to  say  tliat  with 
hay  in  the  summer  time  in  the  meadow,  and  with 
root  crops,  cabbages,  etc.,  in  December  and  January, 
it  is  cheaper  to  feed  them  in  January  and  December 
than  in  mid-summer? — I  have  said  no  such  thing — I 
said  April  and  March.    April  is  not  mid-summer. 

22228.  I  beg  your  pardon.  If  I  have  misunderstood 
you  I  take  everything  back,  but  what  I  thought  you 
said  was,  it  was  cheaper  to  feed  them  in  mid-wiuter 
than  in  summer? — I  said  that  it  was  cheaper  to  feed 
them  in  December  than  in  April. 

22229.  If  that  is  what  you  said  I  am  disposed  to 
agree.  You  don't  suggest  that  winter  dairying  under 
present  methods  is  cheaper  than  summer  dairying? — 
No. 

22230.  That  is  all  I  want?— Anyone  knows  that. 

22231.  The  Chairman. — Milk  can  be  produced  in  the 
winter? — Yes,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  carcfid  manage- 
ment. 

22232.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  to  make  now 
with  regard  to  that? — No. 

22233.  Dr.  Moorhead. — Do  you  manage  to  keep  up 
the  supply  of  milk  yourself  all  the  year  round? — Yes. 

22234.  You  never  have  any  surplus  milk? — Yes. 


or  two 
calf  in 


22235.  You  never  have  any  milk  on  hands  that  you 
cannot  sell? — If  we  had  tons  of  it  we  could  sell  it. 
You  never  knew  anything  to  equal  the  demand  for 
milk.  We  don't  make  it  a  business  to  sell  it,  but  I 
have  a  sort  of  taste  for  milch  cows. 

22236.  You  think  there  is  a  great  scarcity  of  milk  in 
the  district? — There  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

22237.  The  Chairman. — Even  at  this  period  of  the 
year,  would  there  be  a  scarcity  in  the  town? — Not  in 
the  town,  but  in  the  country  even  in  this  (la,y  of  the 
year;  but  in  Clifden  in  the  spring  it  is  very  scarce, 
too. 

22238.  You  are  uot  able  to  supply  all  the  milk  you 
could  get  a  market  for  in  the  spring? — No;  we  don't 
go  in  for  the  business. 

22239.  Dr.  Moorhead. — What  is  the  general  price  of 
milk? — About  threepence  a  quart  in  the  winter  and 
twopence-halfpenny  in  the  summer. 

22240.  Mr.  Wilson. — You  say  that  every  day  of  the 
year  you  have  some  milk  to  dispose  of  to  your 
neighbours? — Yes. 

22241.  So,  in  a  way,  you  are  in  the  trade? — No. 

22242.  You  come  under  the  Dairies  and  Cowsheds 
Order? — If  that  is  anyway  troublesome  we  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it. 

22243.  I  think  you  said  that  you  had  four  cows  in 
milk  pretty  nearly  all  the  year  round?— They  are  not 
in  milk  all  the  year  round.  I  think  we  have  four  giving 
milk  now. 

22244.  And  you  are  working  for  a  calf 
coming  in  in  the  autumn? — ^We  expect  a 
December. 

22245.  To  keep  up  the  supply  of  milk  for  the  winter? 
— Yes,  for  our  own  household, 

22246.  It  is  for  your  own  family  you  produce  the 
milk? — Practically. 

22247.  If  you  have  five  cows  in  the  summer  and  only 

one  in  the  winter  time  ? — I  might  have  five  to-day 

and  only  three  next  week.  I  sell  and  buy  them  some- 
times. 

22248.  That  must  mean  a  great  fluctuation  in  the 
amount  you  have  to  sell?— We  don't  care  about  the 
selling  of  the  milk. 

22249.  But  still  if  you  have  one  or  two  cows  at 
certain  times  which  supply  your  own  family  and  at 
another  tiine  five  or  six  cows  in  milk,  you  have  a  very 
large  surplus  at  certain  periods? — Yes. 

22250.  How  much  milk  would  you  sell  in  the  day  ? — 
I  never  kept  an  account.  It  is  just  more  for  amuse- 
ment than  anything  else  I  sell  it. 

22251.  You  do  not  make  your  living  off  it? — Not  at 
all.    It  won't  pay  for  the  servant  man. 

22252.  Could  you  make  any  comparison  between  dry 
stock  and  dairying  as  a  business  proposition  on  your 
own  farms? — Dairying  would  be  much  more  profitable  in 
the  hands  of  people  who  could  manage  it  themselves  and 
properly  look  after  it.  If  a  man  had  a  good  farm  of 
land  convenient  enough  dairying  would  pay  him  better. 
That  is  my  opinion. 

22253.  You  think  that  the  small  man  in  this  district 
could  make  dairying  pay  better  than  dry  stock? — Yes, 
if  he  has  a  suitable  farm. 

22254.  "  Suitable  "  may  cover  a  multitude  of  sins. 
Is  there  a  suitable  farm  within  reach  of  Clifden?- 
There  are  not  many.  There  is  no  good  farm  near 
Clifden  that  a  man  could  live  on,  without  assistance 
from  America. 

22255.  If  you  combined  a  number  of  them  together 
it  could  be  done?— My  idea  is  to  increase  the  holdings 
and  put  them  together.  My  idea  is  to  increase  the 
three  acres  into  ten  acres. 

22256.  These  tiny  holdings  of  three  or  five  acres,  you 
could  get  economic  holdings  out  of  them  by  bulking 
them  together? — I  have  to  learn  how  you  can  bulk 
three  or  four  farms  together,  without  putting  two 
people  out. 

22257.  That  is  what  the  Congested  Districts  Board 
have  been  doing,  and  migrating  the  people.  That  is 
being  done  I  am  told? — Yes. 

22258.  However,  you  have  no  policy  to  put  forward 
on  that  point? — No. 


Dr.  Joseph  li.  McDonnell  examined. 


22269.  The  Chairman.— I  understand,  Dr.  McDon- 
nell, you  have  experience  in  another  hemisphere  than 
the  one  m  which  wo  are  located?— Yes. 

22260.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  your  views  on  the 
particular  problem  into  which  we  are  inquiring.  You 


are  resident  in  this  district  now? — Yes,  quite  close  to 
Clifden.    I  used  to  live  in  Letterfrack. 

22261.  You  are  familiar  with  the  circumstances  of 
the  people? — Yes,  more  in  Letterfrack  than  hese. 
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22262.  You  are  interested  in  land  as  well,  are  you? 
—Yes. 

22263.  Do  you  produce  any  milk  other  than  what 
you  require  for  yourself? — No. 

22264.  We  would  be  glad  to  know  what  would  be 
the  yield  of  one  of  your  cows? — As  you  heard  from 
my  sister,  we  have  these  shorthorn  cows  and  one 
Jersey,  not  pure-bred.  I  think  they  give  from  fifteen 
to  sixteen  quarts  of  milk  in  the  day,  and  a  very  odd 
cross-bred  Galloway  gives  nine,  ten,  and  twelve  quarts. 
I  sold  one,  and  guaranteed  if  she  was  properly  fed 
she  would  give  nine  quarts  a  day,  and  she  did. 

22265.  Your  experience  would  go  to  show  that  even 
under  the  best  conditions,  the  cross-bred  Galloway 
would  yield  one-third  less  than  the  shorthorn? — Yes. 

22266.  Is  the  quality  of  the  milk  any  better? — My 
experience  of  the  milk  of  the  Galloway  is  that  it  is 
not  poor.  There  are  nine  Galloway  cows  in  Kvloniore, 
and  I  have  tested  the  milk  for  butter  fat,  and  it  is 
very  rich. 

22267.  What  percentage  of  butter  fat  did  you  get? 
-I  have  not  the  figures  with  me.    I  think  it  was  most 

respectable,  and  it  was  produced  without  hand-feeding. 

22268.  Of  course,  the  land  at  Kylemore  is  good? — It 
is  reclaimed  bog. 

22269.  It  has  been  treated  and  improved  by  culti- 
vation and  tillage? — Yes,  in  the  past,  but  not  recently. 

22270.  Has  there  been  any  application  of  artificial 
manure? — We  have  just  begun  to  do  so.  I  think  basic 
slag  is  the  thing  for  that  kind  of  land.  Even  in  the 
uplands  in  this  country,  which  are  not  bog,  I  think 
the  slag  is  just  as  good  as  the  ordinary  phosphates. 

22271.  Have  you  tried  it  on  the  limestone  land? — 
Yes,  but  it  was  not  on  a  large  enough  scale  to  enable 
me  to  demonstrate  its  effect.  As  to  the  question  of  the 
milk  and  the  quantity  of  milk  in  this  district,  these 
Galloway  cross  cattle  when  they  reach  the  age  of  two — 
when  they  have  made  their  mouth,  and  are  able  to 
masticate — from  November  to  the  middle  of  February 
they  do  remarkably  well  on  the  mountain  sedges. 

22272.  And  they  can  make  out  their  living  without 
leaving  it? — Yes,  for  that  time.  Leave  them  on  it 
after  that,  and  they  will  melt  away.  Those  are  the 
three  difficult  months  of  the  year  to  keep  them  over. 
If  you  give  them  some  little  hay  in  March,  then  the 
farmers  get  a  good  price  for  these,  and  Leinster  men 
come  and  buy  them. 

22273.  And  that  is  the  reason  of  their  popularity 
in  the  district? — Yes. 

22274.  The  people  can  keep  them  for  the  winter 
season  without  any  strain  on  their  resources? — Yes. 
The  Angus  cross  they  cannot  keep  so  well.  I  remem- 
ber the  old  breed  of  long-horn  cattle  in  this  country. 
We  had  no  banks,  and  the  people  invested  their  money 
in  them,  and  they  used  to  sell  them  up  to  five  or  six 
years  of  age.  I  suppose  a  miserable  little  thing  that 
you  go  to  buy  in  the  fair — the  yearlings — -would  run  up 
to  ^7  or  £8.  No  one  ever  makes  the  same  profit  out 
of  them  again. 

22275.  There  is  a  tremendous  run  on  them,  and  they 
are  very  popular? — Yes;  and  the  Leinster  men  come 
and  buy  them.  The  men  from  Meath  and  Kildare  will 
buy  these  young  Galloways  if  they  get  them  in  fair 
condition  in  May.  If  not,  they  don't  touch  them. 
They  fatten  them,  and  if  not  they  go  to  loss. 

22276.  It  is  obvious  that  the  introduction  of  this 
particular  breed,  although  it  has  been  reproductive  in 
the  matter  of  money  to  the  people,  has  reduced  the 
milk  supply  because  of  its  being  a  non-milking  breed? 
— That  is  quite  true. 

22277.  Mr.  Wilson.— Would  it  also  be  true  that  it 
reduced  the  milk  supply  by  turning  the  people's  atten- 
tion to  the  grass  rather  than  to  the  tillage? — Of  course, 
the  population  of  this  country  has  gone  to  the  dogs. 
If  you  saw  a  market  day  at  one  time  in  this  little  town 
of  Clifden.  the  streets  would  be  full;  now  you  could 
drive  half  a  dozen  motor  ears  through  it  on  Saturday. 
That  decrease  in  the  population  would  strike  the  most 
ordinary  person.  With  regard  to  this  milk  question, 
my  suggestion  would  be  that  certainly  the  people's  bits 
of  land  are  not  large  enough.  If  they  got  these  wretched 
patches  for  nothing,  I  don't  see  how  they  could  make 
a  living  out  of  them.  I  myself  have  land  here  in  this 
part  of  the  world  that  I  would  be  very  glad  to  see 
divided.  I  have  it  on  the  eleven  months'  system.  I 
think  that  so  far  as  milk  goes  people  would  be 
very  anxious  to  have  more  cows  if  they  had  the  land. 


These  calves  that  they  feed  they  feed  them  awfully 
well.  These  people  who  have  mountain  commonage, 
I  must  say,  bring  either  oats  or  hay  or  some  other  form 
of  feeding  to  supplement  what  they  get  on  the  moun- 
tain. 

22278.  The  Chairman. — The  in-breeding  with  the 
Galloway  has  resulted  in  the  cows  becoming  worse  milk 
producers  ? — Yes. 

22279.  In  reality  this  is  becoming  more  acute  as 
time  goes  on? — Yes. 

22280.  And  must,  if  the  same  system  prevails  in  the 
future,  become  still  more  acute? — Certainly, 

22281.  Are  there  any  cross-bred  shorthorns  available 
in  this  country  at  all? — Not  now.  The  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board  did  supply  them  about  the  country,  but 
for  some  extraordinary  reason  they  got  rid  of  them. 
The  country  people  are  rather  sorry  for  them. 

22282.  Don't  you  think  the  period  is  now  come 
when  something  of  the  kind  must  be  brought  in? — Yes. 

22283.  Because  the  other  are  coming  too  close  to  the 
pure  breed? — Yes. 

22284.  Mr.  Wilson. — If  you  were  given  your  choice 
amongst  the  various  breeds  of  cattle  for  the  country- 
side, would  you  put  any  of  the  cattle  above  the  Kerry? 
— I  would.  The  Kerry  for  this  beef  business  is  not 
suitable. 

22285.  The  Chairman. — The  stock  of  the  Kerry  cow  is 
of  little  value,  and  would  be  almost  useless  subjected  to 
the  treatment  that  the  Galloway  breed  do  with? — There 
are  a  lot  of  gentlemen  in  this  country  who  go  to 
Ballinasloe  in  October,  take  the  horns  off  them,  and 
some  of  the  gentlemen  from  Leinster  buy  them  as 
Aberdeen  crosses. 

22286.  Lady  Everard.^ — Have  you  ever  tried  the 
Hereford  cross? — I  think  the  Hereford  is  a  good  kind 
of  animal. 

22287.  Ml-.  Wilson. — The  system  seems  to  have 
been  to  breed  out  milk  and  breed  for  beef.  That  is 
why  I  mentioned  the  KeiTv? — That  is  really  what  has 
happened. 

22288.  The  Chairman. — That  prevails  all  over  Mayo 
as  well  as  Galway? — All  over  the  east  part.  In  Clare- 
morris  and  that  district  they  go  in  for  the  Angus. 

22289.  They,  too,  are  inimical  to  milk  production? 
— -The  people  don't  complain  very  much  about  them. 

22290.  They  are  not  so  bad  as"  the  Galloway ?— No. 

22291.  Lady  Eveeaed. — I  was  wondering  would  a 
Hereford  do  in  this  district,  because  in  our  county 
(Meath),  where  a  shorthorn  would  not  survive,  the 
Hereford  would  thrive? — Yes. 

22292.  We  had  evidence  yesterday  in  Galway  of  a 
pure-bred  Hereford  as  a  cross,  and  each  Hereford  reared 
three  or  four  calves?— I  reared  two  calves  on  a  Gallo- 
way cow. 

22293.  The  Chairman. — Your  experience  has  abso- 
lutely demonstrated  to  us  the  difference  between  the 
milk  yield  of  the  ordinary  shorthorn  cross  and  the 
cross-bred  Galloway,  and  the  Galloway  works  out  at 
about  one-third  of  the  other  breed?— Yes. 

22294.  That  reduces  the  milk  yield  of  this  locality 
by  the  process  of  breeding  by  one-third? — Yes. 

22295.  And  a  reduction  of  one-third  where  milk  is 
very  scarce  leads  to  something  approaching  a  famine? 
—Yes. 

22296.  With  regard  to  the  lactation  period  of  the 
Galloway,  do  they  milk  as  long  as  the  shorthorn? — No; 
I  don't  think  they  keep  milk  so  long. 

22297.  I  suppose  seven  or  eight  months  would  be  the 
most? — Yes. 

22298.  Mr.  Wilson. — This  young  stock  that  you  say 
the  farmers  get  £Ci  or  £7  for  at  a  vear  old  are  locally 
bred?— Yes. 

22299.  They  are  calved  around  here,  and  are  reared 
up  for  a  year  and  sold? — Yes. 

22300.  They  are  not  calves  that  were  brought  in 
from  some  other  area? — No.  These  animals  pass 
through  several  different  people's  hands — the  breeder, 
the  person  who  buys  them  and  keeps  them  for  a  year, 
and  then  comes  along  the  feeder. 

22301.  Dr.  Moorhead. — Does  the  breeder  always  dis- 
pose of  them  at  twelve  months  old?- — The  small  men 
do. 

22302.  Where  does  the  man  come  in  who  grazes  the 
animal  on  the  sedge? — It  is  sold  in  June  to  such 
another  man  as  the  man  who  has  sold  him.  He  sells 
him  to  another  fellow  at  the  end  of  the  year  He  has 
the  mountain  run. 
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22303.  The  Chairman.— It  is  kept  from  December 
to  February  or  March  on  the  mountain? — Yes. 

22304.  Then  it  comes  down  and  gets  a  little  kind- 
ness, and  is  sold  to  the  feeder? — Yes. 

22305.  Mr.  Wilson.— The  man  who  has  him  for  the 
first  twelve  months  has  the  biggest  profit? — No  one 
gets  as  big  a  profit.  In  a  house  with  nine  children  I 
was  the  means  of  giving  the  father  a  cow  on  credit.  He 
was  to  pay  me  back  by  instalments,  and  I  really  don't 
know  what  these  people  would  have  done  otherwise. 
Some  of  the  children  were  not  much  beyond  the  baby 
stage,  and  I  don't  see  what  they  would  have  done  for 
milk  without  the  cow. 

22306.  The  Chairman. — Many  of  them  would  have 
had  their  lives  sacrificed,  perhaps? — When  I  did  it,  I 
did  not  know  the  man  had  these  children  at  all.  I  must 
say  that  they  did  not  show  any  lack  of  food.  They 
were  quite  healthy-looking. 

22307.  Mr.  O'Brien.— I  notice  that  it  is  at  the  age  of 
about  fourteen  years  that  the  want  of  nutrition  tells, 
and  at  that  time  they  have  got  to  be  fairly  confirmed 
tea-drinkers? — Yes.  In  the  National  Schools  you  will 
find  there  are  not  two  per  cent,  of  the  children  having 
sound  teeth.  The  people  suffer  from  indigestion  in 
consequence  of  the  tannin  of  the  tea. 

22308.  Mr.  Wilson. — Is  there  anything  in  the  way 
of  co-operation  in  this  county? — No.  This  is  most  primi- 
tive. Catch-cropping  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  most  excel- 
lent idea. 

22309.  Lady  Everard. — We  got  photographs  from  an 
Agricultural  Instructor  in  Limerick,  who  gave  us  some 
evidence  about  catch-cropping.  The  farmers  sowed 
hardy  greens  in  his  district.  They  got  57  tons  per 
acre  on  land  in  Limerick  not  of  a  very  good  quality? — 
That  is  very  good. 

22310.  The  Chairman. — And  that  was  only  the 
winter  production? — Yes. 


22311.  Mr.  O'Brien.— Do  you  think  it  would  be 
possible  to  have  combination  where  there  are  a  number 
of  these  very  small  farmers  whom  it  is  very  difficult  to 
move? — Extremely.  I  am  sick  of  them.  You  may  do 
anything  you  like  for  them. 

22312.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  get  them 
to  combine  together,  and  for  one  of  them  to  say,  "  I 
will  till  and  put  down  some  green  crops  to  provide  food 
for  the  cow;  you  keep  the  cow  on  your  bit  of  land  in 
the  summer,  and  we  will  combine  and  get  the  milk 
together  '" — a  sort  of  co-operative  farming? — I  don't 
think  they  would  pull  together.    I  am  sorry  to  say  it. 

22313.  Lady  Everard. — We  had  co-operative  grazing 
in  County  Meath,  and  it  came  to  a  very  small  price  per 
animal? — There  is  very  good  land  in  Meath. 

22314.  Miss  McNeill.— Do  you  think  that  good 
milking  goats  would  be  an  advantage  for  winter  milk? 
— If  the  people  would  keep  them  they  would  be  excel- 
lent. They  would  have  to  keep  them  tethered,  of 
course. 

22315.  Would  that  be  a  great  hardship?— I  don't 
think  so.    You  see  them  tethered  on  the  railway  lines. 

22316.  The  Chairman. — The  trouble  here  is  that  goats 
have  been  kept  with  another  object  altogether  than 
milk.  You  have  got  to  educate  the  people  to  the  fact 
that  goats  are  milk  producers,  but  here  they  are  not  so 
regarded  at  all? — These  people  who  live  in  the  moun- 
tain districts  keep  goats  and  milk  them,  and  make 
butter  out  of  them.  I  know  there  are  people  who  milk 
goats. 

22317.  In  other  places  they  let  them  run  wild  on  the 
mountains? — Yes.  They  only  milk  them  when  they 
can  catch  them. 

22318.  Which  is  not  often?— No. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  McDonnell,  for  your 
evidence.  We  are  very  much  interested  in  the 
information  you  have  given  us. 


The  Commission  then  adjourned  to  Mallarany  on  the  IQth  instant. 
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Mr.  Myles  Staunton  examined. 


22319.  The  Chairman. — You  are  a  member  of  the 
Urban  District  Council  of  Westport,  I  understand,  Mr. 
Staunton? — Yes,  sir. 

22320.  From  whence  does  Westport  derive  its  milk 
supply? — From  small  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
town. 

22321.  Are  there  any  cows  kept  in  the  town? — Yes. 

22322.  How  many? — I  cannot  say. 

22323.  What  proportion  of  the  milk  supply  would  be 
raised  within  the  urban  area? — Not  more  than  one- 
fourth. 

22324.  Has  your  Council  put  into  operation  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order? — Yes. 

22325.  Have  you  appointed  an  officer? — Yes. 

22326.  And  he  reports,  I  take  it,  from  time  to  time 
as  to  the  condition  in  which  he  finds  the  dairies? — Yes. 
We  have  the  Order  in  force  only  about  twelve  months. 

22327.  Have  you  ever  been  obliged  to  institute  a 
prosecution  in  order  to  enforce  the  recommendations 
your  officer  made? — No.  We  have  had  no  prosecutions 
at  all.  He  often  reported  on  the  insanitary  state  of 
the  cowsheds,  and  orders  were  made  to  have  them 
remedied. 

2'/328.  Was  he  able  to  succeed  in  inducing  the  cow- 
keepers  to  conform  with  the  conditions  required  by 


repeatedly  remonstratiug  with  them? — I  think  so;  but 
1he  farmers  in  Westport  are  a  very  small  class  with 
small  portions  of  land,  and  I  don't  think  it  pays  them 
to  sell  milk.  Their  land  is  small  and  poor,  and  they 
have  to  hand-feed  their  cattle. 

22329.  And  consequently  they  have  a  very 
restricted  milk  supply  in  this  district? — Yes.  During 
the  winter  and  spring  there  is  always  a  shortage  of 
milk. 

22330.  With  the  result,  I  presume,  that  it  is 
extremely  difficult  for  the  poorer  classes  to  obtain  a 
continuous  supply  in  the  winter  and  spring  months? — 
Y'^es;  they  are  often  without  milk. 

22331.  Is  there  a  trade  in  milk  substitutes? — Yes, 
condensed  milk. 

22332.  Is  it  largely  sold?— Yes. 

22333.  What  brands  are  used,  do  you  know? — There 
are  different  brands.  There  are  the  "  Milkmaid  " 
brand  and  others. 

22334.  Are  the  brands  used  condensed  whole  milk, 
or  condensed  separated  milk? — I  don't  know  really. 

22335.  Is  there  any  mark  on  the  tin  to  indicate  what 
are  the  contents? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

22336.  But  the  price  differs,  I  take  it?— Yes. 

22337.  Is  the  trade  in  the  cheaper  brand  greater 
than  in  the  more  expensive  brand? — I  have  a  good 
many  coming  for  the  cheaper  brand. 
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22338.  Utterly  regardless  of  the  quality  of  the  con- 
tents?— Yes;  they  don't  know  the  contents. 

22339.  Are  any  complaints  ever  made  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  contents  of  these  tins? — I  did  not  hear 
any. 

22340.  They  are  always  apparently  sweet  and  in 
proper  condition  for  consumption? — I  think  so. 

22341.  Have  you  ever  traced  any  outbreak  of  infec- 
tious disease  to  the  milk  supply  in  your  area? — Not  in 
Westport,  but  there  have  been  some  outbreaks  of 
typhoid  fever  that  have  not  been  traced. 

22342.  Was  the  milk  supply  suspected  as  the  cause? 
- — Not  recently. 

22343.  You  say  that  two -thirds  of  the  milk  supply  is 
derived  from  outside  the  urban  districts? — Yes. 

22344.  Would  you  think  it  right  that  your  Council 
should  have  power  to  go  out  into  the  outside  area 
which  supplies  milk  to  your  district,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  conditions  under  which  that  milk 
has  been  produced? — The  District  Council  has  another 
officer  appointed,  who  has  to  see  after  this. 

22345.  But  one  knows  quite  well  that  officers  are 
sometimes  less  exact  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty  than 
thoy  might  be,  and  suppose  for  a  moment — I  am  mak- 
ing no  reflection  on  the  administration — but  suppose 
for  a  moment  that  the  officer  in  the  rural  district  was 
a  careless  man,  and  his  Council  were  not  anxious  to 
rigidly  enforce  the  Order,  don't  you  think  a  danger 
might  arise  in  regard  to  the  milk  supply  sent  into 
your  district? — Yes. 

22346.  And  under  these  circumstances  would  you  like 
to  have  power  to  send  your  officer  into  the  rural  district 
to  make  an  examination? — Yes;  if  illness  should  result 
from  the  milk. 

22347.  Would  you  think  it  desirable  that  the  entire 
control  of  this  Order,  and  whatever  other  Orders  may 
be  necessary,  in  order  to  render  more  efficient  and 
hygienic  the  conditions  under  which  milk  is  produced, 
should  be  placed  under  the  control  of  a  central  autho- 
rity to  ensure  uniform  administration? — It  would  be 
much  better,  but  we  would  not  like  to  interfere  with 
the  jurisdiction  cf  the  District  Council. 

22348.  I  think  you  miss  my  point.  What  I  wanted 
to  convey  is  this — would  it  not  be  better  that  a  central 
authority  should  fix  the  standard  to  which  each  officer 
should  insist  on  having  the  cowsheds  improved  to, 
rather  than  allow  each  officer  to  form  his  own  stan- 
dard?— It  would  be  much  better. 

22349.  You  would  have  a  more  uniform  administra- 
tion in  that  case? — Yes. 

22350.  And  each  local  authority  would  feel  satisfied 
that  its  neighbour  was  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
the  Order  in  precisely  the  same  spirit  as  they  were? — 
Yes. 

22351.  And  that  you  think  would  be  a  greater  protec- 
tion to  the  public  health? — Yes. 

22352.  Are  you  at  all  interested  in  agriculture  your- 
self?—No. 

22353.  You  have  no  land? — Only  for  my  own  use. 

22354.  You  would  have  some  knowledge  of  the  milk 
yield  of  the  cows  in  this  district? — Yes,  a  fair  know- 
ledge. 

22355.  What  I  wanted  to  gather  from  you  is  this — is 
it  your  opinion  that  the  milk  yield  of  the  cow  of  to-day 
is  lighter  than  the  milk  yield  of  the  cow  of  fifty  years 
ago? — It  is  much  worse. 

22356.  To  what  cause  do  you  attribute  that? — There 
is  too  much  cross-breeding. 

22357.  That  is  exactly  the  same  view  that  has  been 
put  before  the  Commission  in  other  places  Is  it 
the  introduction  of  the  Galloway  bull  that  you  would 
hold  responsible  for  this? — Yes.  There  should  be  some 
of  the  shorthorn  breed. 

22358.  The  decrease  in  the  yield  is  becoming  more 
aggravated  as  time  goes  on  because  these  animals  have 
been  crossed  and  re-crossed? — Yes. 

22359.  Have  you  ever  formed  any  estimate  as  to  the 
quantity  of  milk  these  cows  would  yield  during  the 
twelve  months,  or  from  day  to  day? — The  difierent 
cows  vary  very  much  in  their  yield.  If  you  have  a  good 
shorthorn  it  will  give  from  sixteen  to  twenty  quarts  a 
day,  and  a  cross-bred  Galloway  would  give  about  five 
or  six  quarts  a  day. 

22360.  The  lactation  period  of  the  Galloway  would 
be  very  limited? — Yes,  very  limited. 

22361.  The  quality  of  the  milk  is  rather  good?— Yes; 
but  you  would  get  some  of  it  deficient  in  butter  fat. 

22362.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  give  a 
very  limited  supply? — Yes. 


22363.  Can  you  form  any  estimate,  taking,  say,  a 
dozen  cows  of  the  shorthorn  and  Galloway  breeds,  what 
would  be  the  difference  of  the  yield? — The  yield  would 
be  double.  Twenty  years  ago  there  used  to  be  a  very 
good  breed  of  cattle  here,  but  you  cannot  get  them 
now.    It  is  impossible  to  get  them. 

22364.  I  would  be  glad  to  know  whether  the  milk 
yield  is  gradually  becoming  worse  by  reason  of  the 
repeated  crossing  with  the  same  class  of  animal'? — I 
believe  it  is. 

22365.  That  is  exactly  what  I  would  have  expected 
to  happen.  Most  of  the  farms  about  here  are  small? — 
Yes. 

22366.  Do  all  the  farmers  keep  a  cow  for  their  own 
use  ? — Yes. 

22367.  The  man  with  from  three  to  five  acres  of  land, 
would  he  keep  a  cow? — Yes.  If  he  is  able  to  keep 
any  animal  at  all,  it  will  be  a  cow. 

22368.  A  cow  is  the  first  animal  that  is  thought  of? 
— Yes. 

22369.  Is  there  any  effort  made  to  produce  succulent 
food  in  the  spring  by  the  sowing  o^  catch-crops? — They 
sow  mangolds  and  turnips. 

22370.  They  have  not  gone  in  for  the  cultivation  of 
rape  and  greens? — The  vast  majority  don't.  . 

22371.  We  have  found  in  other  districts  in  the  coun- 
try, where  the  land  is  as  barren  as  here,  that  a  great 
improvement  has  been  made  by  the  growing  of  these 
catch-crops? — In  this  district  the  farmers  feed  their 
li've  stock  on  bran  and  different  qualities  of  cake,  in 
addition  to  the  hay,  turnips,  and  mangolds  they  grow 
on  their  lands. 

22372.  These  green  crops  are  produced  in  the  winter 
season  when  the  land  is  idle  otherwise? — They  don't 
do  it  here. 

22373.  I  am  rather  surprised  that  the  Agricultural 
Instructors  under  the  Department  and  the  Congested 
Districts  Board  have  not  done  that? — It  has  not  come 
under  my  observation.  You  might  see  occasional 
cases  of  it. 

22374.  One  would  be  justified  in  assuming  that  it  is 
not  done  to  any  great  extent? — Yes. 

22375.  We  have  seen  in  Kerry  catch-crops  raised  in 
bleak  and  barren  localities,  which  produced  beautiful 
food  for  the  production  of  milk? — They  don't  do  it 
here. 

22376.  One  rather  regrets  that? — Yes. 

22377.  I  take  it  that  the  one-cow  farmer  is  himself 
at  certain  periods  of  the  year  without  milk  for  his 
family? — Yes. 

22378.  For  two  and  three  months  at  a  time? — Yrs, 
and  some  with  even  two  cows  may  be  without  milk. 
The  cows  would  run  dry  at  the  same  time. 

22379.  In  these  periods  of  stress  what  is  the  custom 
— what  do  they  do? — Do  without  it  sometimes,  and 
sometimes  borrow  from  a  neighbour. 

22380.  One  man's  cow  is  calving  in  March  and 
another  man's  cow  in  April  and  another  man's  cow 
at  another  period,  and  they  assist  each  other? — In  some 
cases  they  do.  They  must  take  their  tea  without  milk 
in  some  cases. 

22381.  Is  porridge  used  as  a  food?— Yes.  The 
demand  for  oatmeal  has  increased. 

22382.  That  is  quite  a  healthy  development,  but,  of 
course,  without  milk,  porridge  is  hardly  such  a  palat- 
able food? — It  is  not. 

22383.  Have  you  thought  of  any  scheme  that  would 
relieve  the  condition  of  things  in  this  locality? — Yes. 
I  will  tell  you  what  we  did  in  Westport  Quay.  This 
locality  is  in  such  a  position  that  you  cannot  get  milk. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  North-east  by  the  Westport 
demesne  and  the  town  of  Westport,  so  there  is  no 
possibility  of  getting  milk  in  that  quarter.  It  is 
boiuided  on  the  North-west  by  the  sea,  and  there  is  lui 
chance  of  getting  milk  there.  In  the  South-west  there 
is  a  possibility  of  getting  a  small  supply,  but  there  are 
a  lot  of  gentlemen's  residences  there  and  grazing  land, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  get  much  milk.  On  the  South- 
east side  of  the  Quay  it  is  all  town  parks. 

22384.  To  what  purpose  is  that  land  devoted?— I 
am  coming  to  that.  The  late  Mr.  O'Malley  had  a  lot 
of  these  parks,  and  the  Westport  United  Irish  League 
and  the  Urban  Council  advocated  the  buying  up  of 
these  parks  for  the  use  of  these  people  at  the  Quay 
for  a  commonage.  These  people  are  very  poor,  and  are 
actually  starving  sometimes.  We  formed  a  scheme  to 
buy  this  land,  if  possible,  for  the  Quay  labourers. 
There  were  thirty-four  acres  of  land.  We  succeeded  in 
getting  that  land 
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22385.  Did  you  buy  the  fee-simple  or  the  interest  in 
the  land? — The  interest  of  the  land. 

22386.  At  a  fixed  rent? — Yes,  we  bought  the  land 
for  about  ^200. 

22387.  Mr.  Wilson. — Do  you  mean  the  Urban  Coun- 
cil bought  it? — We  acted  as  trustees  as  private  indivi- 
duals, not  as  a  public  body.  We  succeeded  in  getting 
the  land,  and  then  we  asked  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  to  take  it.  This  land  was  for  a  commonage 
for  the  quay  labourers.  We  wanted  to  hand  it  over  to 
the  Congested  Districts  Board,  so  that  they  would  divide 
it,  or  have  it  as  a  commonage  for  the  Quay  labourers 
so  that  they  would  have  milk.  The  deeds  of  the  land 
are  not  ready  yet. 

22388.  The  Chairman. — You  have  got  a  lien  on  the 
land? — Yes.  We  paid  one-fourth  of  the  purchase 
money,  and  are  prepared  to  pay  the  rest  of  it,  and  to 
hand  it  over  to  the  Congested  Districts  Board  to 
divide. 

22389.  What  rent  is  the  land  subject  to?— About 
£2  an  acre.    It  is  very  good  land. 

22390.  You  are  paying  £200  for  the  interest?— Yes. 
Then  with  regard  to  the  town,  what  we  would  suggest 
is  this — Lord  Sligo's  land  will  be  sold  one  of  these 
days,  and  we  would  suggest  that  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board  should  be  asked  to  parcel  out  some  land 
to  the  to-mispeople  to  rear  a  cow.  At  present  there 
are  several  people  in  the  town  who  have  land,  but 
they  have  to  pay  a  very  big  price  for  it. 

22391.  Mr.  Wilson.— This  scheme  that  you  have 
been  telling  us  about  is  not  in  actual  operation? — No; 
we  wrote  to  Lady  Aberdeen  to  assist  us  in  the  matter. 

22392.  The  Chairman. — You  realised  that  unless  you 
collared  this  land  when  it  was  offered  it  might  not 
be  available  on  a  future  occasion? — Yes.  I  think 
if  it  went  for  public  auction  it  would  probablv  make 
£800. 

22393.  It  was  because  it  was  being  bought  for  a 
public  and  a  benevolent  purpose  that  it  went  so  cheap? 
— Yes. 

22394.  W^ith  the  result  that  capitalists  or  .speculators 
did  not  like  to  interfere? — Yes.  It  would  not  be  plea- 
sant for  them  to  do  so. 

22395.  Miss  McNeill-.— Will  you  allow  the  people 
to  graze  other  beasts  besides  milch  cows? — No. 

22396.  The  Chairman.— It  is  only  a  skeleton 
scheme  at  present,  and  you  have  not  fixed  on  the 
details?— No. 

22397.  It  affords  conclusive  proof  of  the  desire  of  the 
local  authority  to  make  an  effort  to  relieve  the  situa- 
tion so  far  as  the  milk  supply  is  concerned.  That 
scheme  would  only  deal  with  what  vou  call  W^estport 
Quay?— Yes. 

22398.  It  would  not  be  sufficient  to  deal  with  West- 
port  town? — No. 

22399.  And  you  do  suggest  that  when  Lord  Sligo's 
estate  is  purchased  by  the  Estates  Commissioners 
a  certain  portion  of  it  should  be  set  aside  to  afford 
a  commonage  for  town  cows? — Yes. 

22400.  Would  you  extend  that  to  the  country  out- 
side?— I  think  we  would  get  sufficient  land  in  the 
urban  area,  but  if  not,  we  should  go  outside. 

22401.  Mr.  Wilson.— About  when  would  you  expect 
to  be  able  to  put  this  Quay  scheme  into  action?— On 
account  of  the  land  about  being  sold,  we  can  do 
nothing  in  the  matter.  We  are  offering  the  land  to 
the  Congested  Districts  Board  to  purchase  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dividing  it  amongst  the  Quay  labourers,  or 
making  a  commonage. 

22402.  Miss  McNeill.— How  many  families  on  the 
Quay?— Sixty -three  altogether.  Seven  or  eight  of 
these  are  shopkeepers,  and  there  are  twelve  people  at 
the  Quay  who  have  cows  for  their  OM'n  use.  At  the 
present  moment  the  vast  majority  of  them  are  poor 
men  who  work  when  they  get  it  at  the  Quays  or  at  the 
Stores. 

22403.  Dr.  Moorhead.— Where  do  the  twelve  men 
keep  their  cows?— On  bits  of  land  for  their  own  pri- 
vate use. 

22404.  Away  from  this  patch  altogether?— Yes. 

22405.  Have  they  it  under  the  eleven  months' 
system? — No;  twelve  months. 

22406.  The  Chairman.— Has  the  scheme  been  put 
into  operation  by  the  Congested  Districts  Board?— I 
don  t  know. 

22407.  In  Meath  County  such  a  scheme  has  been 
put  into  operation,  and  there,  on  the  division  of  an 
estate,  a  certam  portion  has  been  reserved  for  what 
are  known  as  "cow  parks."    The  sale  went  forward 


in  the  ordinary  course.  This  particular  land  which 
was  reserved  is  vested  in  three  or  four  trustees — one 
being  the  parish  priest,  and  another  the  Chairman  of 
the  District  Council,  and  some  other  local  people,  and 
it  has  been  vested  in  them,  and  is  now  being  actually 
grazed  by  cows  owned  by  labourers,  occupying  cot- 
tages in  the  region  in  which  it  is  situated? — That  is 
in  a  rural  district? 

22408.  Yes,  adjoining  Oldcastle;  and  if  you  wish  to 
learn  the  particulars  of  the  scheme  you  could  write 
to  Father  Barry,  who  will  give  you  the  details.  A 
similar  provision  has  also  been  made  in  Limerick  on 
an  estate  there  that  has  been  divided,  but  for  some 
reason  which  the  local  inhabitants  were  unable  to 
explain,  no  application  has  been  made  for  the  use  of 
the  land. — That  is  extraordinary. 

22409.  And  the  land  is  now  being  used  by  the 
trustees  not  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended. 
— It  is  quite  different  in  this  case. 

22410.  You  would  be  confronted  with  no  such  diffi- 
culty as  that  with  which  they  were  confronted? — No. 
W^e  have  nineteen  or  twenty  Quay  men  who  contri- 
buted one-fourth  of  the  purchase  money,  and  they 
are  prepared  to  pay  the  balance  themselves. 

22411.  In  your  case  there  would  be  no  such  misgiv- 
ing in  procuring  suitable  people  for  the  commonage? — 
No,  it  could  not  occur  in  our  case. 

22412.  What  are  the  conditions  obtaining  outside 
the  urban  area?  Are  the  people  small  land-owners 
about  here? — Yes,  except  what  you  call  graziers. 

22413.  Are  there  any  agricultural  labourers  without 
land? — There  are. 

22414.  Their  condition  would  be  even  more  aggra- 
vated than  those  who  have  land,  because  they  have 
no  milk  at  any  season  of  the  year? — No. 

22415.  Are  goats  kept  at  all  in  that  district? — No. 

22416.  Are  there  any  kept  wild  on  the  mountains? — 
A  few  here  and  there. 

22417.  The  people  don't  collect  them  and  milk  them 
at  any  period? — Noti  that  I  am  aware  of. 

22418.  Dr.  Moorhead. — We  have  had  it  in  evidence, 
Mr.  Staunton,  that  in  some  places  where  they  have 
divided  up  the  estates  in  this  way  that  it  has  not 
led  to  any  increase  in  the  milk  supply.  In  case  this 
estate  of  Lord  Sligo's  is  divided,  would  you  make  it 
obligator^', on  the  people  who  get  it  to  keep  a  cow? — 
They  all  keep  cows. 

22419.  Would  it  not  be  a  wise  provision  to  put  that 
in?  We  have  had  it  in  evidence  that  only  two  cows 
were  kept  in  an  estate  where  over  fifty  allotments  had 
been  made? — You  can  depend  on  the  people  here  to 
have  a  cow.  The  milk  sold  is  not  as  good  as  you  would 
expect.  You  hear  complaints  about  the  milk  from  the 
country  district.  The  people  in  the  town  place  more 
confidence  in  the  milk  they  have  themselves.  In  the 
case  of  the  milk  supplied  to  the  Union,  we  find  occa- 
sionally prosecutions  on  account  of  the  milk  being 
deprived  of  its  fat,  or  water  being  added. 

22420.  Have  you  noticed  any  ill  effects  from  the 
want  of  milk  in  this  district? — I  think  the  children 
would  be  better  if  they  took  milk.  I  regret  Dr.  Bir- 
mingham is  not  here  to  give  evidence,  because  he  has 
a  very  wide  experience.  He  often  told  me  that  there 
is  a  great  want  of  milk  in  the  district. 

22421.  The  Chairman. — We  shall  be  glad  to  try  and 
arrange  for  his  evidence  at  the  most  convenient  centre 
at  which  he  could  attend? — He  would  be  glad  to 
attend.  I  think  Dublin  would  suit  him  best.  His 
evidence  would  be  very  valuable. 

22422.  We  will  try  to  make  arrangements  for  his 
attendance? — He  would  be  a  valuable  witness. 

22423.  Dr.  Moorhead. — Have  you  any  idea  if  tuber- 
culosis is  prevalent  amongst  cattle  in  the  district? — 
No. 

22424.  Is  the  Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order  in  force? 
— Yes.  I  don't  think  the  byres  are  as  well  kept  as 
they  should  be. 

22425.  The  Chairman. — Does  the  custom  prevail  in 
this  region  of  keeping  the  cows  in  the  dwelling-house? 
— Not  so  much  now. 

22426.  We  were  told  it  was  quite  prevalent  in  an 
adjoining  county?  I  remember  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago  when  most  of  the  cows  were  kept  in  the  dwelling- 
houses? — That  is  all  done  away  with  now. 

22427.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Do  the  Agricultural  Instructors 
under  the  Department  or  under  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board  go  about  amongst  the  farmers  here  at  all? 
— He  doea. 
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22428.  You  have  two  operating  in  this  district — one 
from  the  Congested  Districts  Board  and  the  other 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture? — Yes. 

22429.  And  they  go  amongst)  the  smaller  holdings  in 
the  hills?— Yes. 

22430.  Do  they  have  any  classes? — I  don't  think 
they  have — not  Agricultural  Classes. 

22431.  Or  lectures  in  the  winter  for  those  people  to 
attend,  because,  of  course,  in  a  district  like  this  iti 
would  be  very  difficult  to  get  around  to  these  scattered 
little  holdings? — I  don't  think  they  have  any  lectures 
or  meetdngs. 

Mr.  Edwaed  Cannon. — They  used  to  have  classes  in 
the  Agricultural  Hall,  but  they  were  not  well  attended. 

22432.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Were  the  classes  held  in  the 
morning  or  in  the  afternoon? 

Mr.  Cannon. — In  the  afternoon.  It  is  about  a  year 
and  a  half  ago. 

22433.  In  my  county  (Limerick)  when  the  Agricul- 
tural Instructors  had  the  classes  in  the  evenings  there 
was  a  larger  attendance,  but  when  the  classes  were 
held  earlier  in  the  day  they  got  no  support. 

Mr.  Staunton.- — The  classes  would  be  attended 
better  in  the  villages. 

22434.  Mr.  O'Brien. — At  present  if  a  man  wanted 
to  improve  his  byre  he  has  no  means  of  borrowing 
money  for  a  less  amount,  I  think,  under  the  Board  of 
Works  than  £30.  I  don't  know  if  there  is  any  system 
under  the  Congested  Districts  Board  by  which  they  can 
borrow  small  sums  of  from  £5  to  £10  to  put  their 
out-houses  in  order.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Staunton,  if 
there  is  such  a  system? — They  give  free  grants. 

22435.  These  are  gifts? — Yes,  hut  the  people  getting 
them  must  contribute  themselves. 

22436.  Pound  for  pound? — Yes;  or  something  of  that 
sort. 

22437.  Do  you  think  if  they  had  facilities  for  getting 
small  amounts  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  such  as  are 
given  by  the  Board  of  Works  for  larger  amounts,  the 
small  farmers  would  make  use  of  them  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  their  out-houses? — At  the  present  moment 
pending  the  re-distribution  of  the  land,  they  don't 
like  to  embark  very  much  on  buildings. 

22438.  The  Chairman. — They  are  living  in  a  transi- 
tion stage  at  the  present  moment? — Yes. 

22439.  Mr.  O'Brien. — That  must  make  it  consider- 
ably harder  for  the  Inspector  to  your  Council  if  he 
wishes  to  get  alterations  made  in  the  cowsheds? — He 
does  no<j  like  to  be  too  stiff  with  them,  because  they 
ma,y  be  removed  when  the  land  is  distributed. 

22440.  The  Chairman. — Has  any  of  the  population  in 
your  district  been  migrated  to  another  county? — No; 
but  some  of  them  have  been  migrated  to  other  parts 
of  the  county,  but  very  few  yet. 

22441.  And  their  holdings  would  be  added  to  an 
uneconomic  holding  adjoining? — Yes. 

22442.  Mr.  O'Brien.— Is  there  much  migratory 
labour  here?— Yes,  about  here,  and  Achill. 

22443.  When  these  men  go  away,  who  does  the 
work  on  the  farm? — The  wives  and  children. 

22444.  And  the  men  don't  come  back  until  late  in 
the  autumn? — Some  como  back  early  to  reap  the  corn, 
and  some  remain  until  November  and  Christmas. 

22445.  Then  I  suppose  there  is  practically  no  work 
on  the  farm  during  the  winter? — Nothing  except 
digging  up  seaweed.  When  the  men  are  away  the 
wives  look  after  the  land.  You  don't  see  very  many  go 
from  Westport  to  England  and  Scotland. 

22446.  Do  they  bring  back  much  money? — Some- 
times £13  or  £15,  and  sometimes  very  little. 

22447.  The  Chairman.— They  send  over  money  dur- 
ing the  season  for  the  family? — Yes,  and  some  of 
them  that  are  well  off  keep  it  all  until  they  come  back. 

22448.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Does  that  tend  to  their  doing 
very  little  when  they  are  at  home? — They  work  very 
hard  at  home. 


22449.  It  has  not  tended  to  their  spending  a  lazy 
time  at  home? — No.  The  lands  are  not  fit  to  pay 
any  rent  at  all — they  are  only  reclaimed  bog,  and  you 
cannot  live  on  it  and  pay  the  rent  of  it. 

22450.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — How  is  milk  sold 
in  Westport;  do  the  shopkeepers  sell  milk? — They  do, 
in  some  cases.  The  country  people  come  in  in  some 
cases  and  bring  the  milk  in  cans  and  sell  it.  They 
sell  it  at  about  8d.  a  gallon  on  an  average  all  the  year 
round. 

22451.  In  Westport  town  I  suppose  there  is  not  so 
great  a  scarcity  of  milk? — There  is  a  great  scarcity 
amongst  the  poor. 

22452.  Is  that  through  inability  to  buy,  or  not  hav- 
ing it  to  buy? — ^There  is  not  enough  of  it,  and  even 
it  there  was  they  woiild  not  be  able  to  buy  They 
have  not  enough  of  milk  during  the  late  winter  months 
and  early  spring  months. 

22453.  Speaking  of  the  population  of  the  district 
generally,  the  great  majority,  I  suppose,  are  small 
farmers? — Yes. 

22454.  What  proportion  are  agricultural  labourers 
who  have  no  land,  and  are  dependent  for  their  liveli- 
hood on  labour? — Very  few. 

22455.  It  might  be  described  as  a  country  of  small 
farmers? — Yes. 

22456.  Most  of  whom  have  one  cow? — Yes,  or  two. 

22457.  Dr.  Moorhead. — Do  they  ever  bring  in  the 
cow  and  milk  her  in  the  street? — They  bring  them  to 
the  stables  in  the  town  and  milk  them. 

22458.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — Is  there  pasturage 
in  the  mountain  for  cattle? — In  some  mountains  there 
is. 

22459.  Mr.  O'Brien.— Do  you  think  that  the  people 
here  realise  the  food  value  of  milk,  that  is  to  say,  that 
if  they  have  a  shilling  to  spend  they  get  more  food 
value  by  spending  it  on  milk  than  in  any  other  form 
of  food?— I  think  they  realise  that  milk  is  one  of  their 
best  foods. 

22460.  You  think  that  supposing  a  man  had  milk  to 
supply,  say,  a  pint  for  every  member  of  the  family, 
he  would  keep  it  and  not  sell  it  to  someone  else? — 
No.  The  coiuitry  people  always  keep  their  own 
lequirements. 

22461.  You  don't  think  they  would  be  tempted  to 
sell  it  if  they  had  a  large  supply? — No;  they  feed 
calves  on  what  they  have  to  spare. 

22462.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — In  the  summer 
there  is  no  scarcity? — No. 

22463.  Mr.  Wilson. — If  dairying  were  carried  on 
dui'ing  the  winter  months  there  would  be  no  scarcity 
at  all? — It  would  be  much  better. 

22464.  The  reason  the  scarcity  exists  is  that  dairying 
is  not  carried  on  for  the  twelve  months? — There  is  no 
winter  dairying. 

22465.  And  if  winter  dairying  were  established  there 
would  be  no  shortage  of  milk? — There  would  be  a  con- 
siderable improvement. 

22466.  Are  there  any  co-operative  societies  about 
here? — No:  there  is  not. 

22467.  Mr.  O'Brien.— I  thought  there  was  a  credit 
society  or  two? — I  think  there  is  one  in  Louisburgh 
and  Achill. 

22468.  I  think  that  is  the  only  form  of  co-operation 
there  is  here? — Yes. 

22409.  Mr.  Wilson. — If  a  man  has  surplus  milk  you 
say  it  is  fed  to  the  calves? — Yes,  generally,  or  they 
churn  it  sometimes  and  make  butter. 

22470.  People  make  butter  at  home  for  the  market? 
—Yes. 

22471-2.  Have  you  ever  heard  it  said  that  a  farmer 
would  prefer  to  fill  up  the  firkin  with  butter  before  he 
would  use  the  milk  for  his  own  family? — There  are  no 
firkins  about  here. 


Mr.  Edward  Cannon  examined. 


22473.  The  Chairman. — You  are  interested  in  thv 
people  of  Westport  Quay? — Yes;  I  live  among  them. 

22474.  And  you  know  the  condition  under  which 
they  live? — Yes,  very  minutely,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

22475.  Labour  is  casual  there? — Yes. 

22476.  And  inconstant? —Yes 


22477.  And  the  resulti  is  that  at  times  there  are 
periods  of  great  stress  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  that 
locality? — There  are. 

22478.  And  the  milk  supply  is  particularly  scarce  in 
the  winter  season? — ^Very  scarce. 
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22479.  We  have  had  from  Mr.  Staunton  the  outline 
of  that  scheme  which  has  been  devised  for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  the  scarcity  of  milk  in  regard  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Quay?— Yes. 

22480.  Do  you  think  that  these  people  realise  the 
food  value  of  milk? — I  believe  they  do. 

22481.  Are  the  children  there  healthy-looking? — No. 
You  see  poverty  reflected  in  their  faces.  They  are 
pale  and  of  a  bad  colour.  You  would  conclude  from 
their  appearance  that  there  was  a  scarcity  of  milk. 

22482.  You  can  see  it  apparent  in  the  physique  of 
the  rising  generation? — Yes.  Oftentimes  they  have  to 
drink  tea  black.  I  often  saw  in  the  winter  time  people 
with  a  cup  looking  to  get  a  drop  of  milk  from  their 
neighbours. 

22483.  The  quantity  would  be  extremely  small? — It 
would  not  feed  the  cat. 

22484.  It  is  used  only  as  a  condiment  to  coloui  tea? 
— It  is  only  to  give  it  the  name  of  milk  and  tea. 

22485.  And  if  there  were  delicate  children  it  would 
be  difficult  to  procure  milk  for  them? — Yes. 

22486.  Is  the  milk  carted  around  and  offered  for  sale? 
— Yes,  but  the  number  of  milk  vendors  is  very  small. 

22487.  Mr.  Wilson.— Westport  and  Westport  Quay 
appear  to  be  in  one  urban  district? — Yes;  they  are  all 
within  the  urban  area. 

22488.  And  you  are  speaking  of  the  Quay  only? — 
Yes. 

22489.  What  distance  are  they  apart? — There  is 
about  an  English  mile  between  them. 

22490.  So  although  they  are  under  the  same  urban 
authority  they  are  two  distinct  communities? — Yes. 

22491.  In  fact  they  might  be  two  villages  quite 
separate? — Yes. 

22492.  The  Chairman.- — I  presume  there  are  no 
villa  residences  about  Westport  Quay? — No,  but  there 
are  some  distance  away. 

22493.  And  their  presence  and  the  occupation  of  the 
land  does  not  tend  in  any  way  to  relieve  the  scarcity? 
—No. 

22494.  How  is  it  proposed  that  those  people  living  on 
the  Quay  should  procure  the  cows? — There  are  nineteen 
of  them  who  have  subscribed  the  amount  of  tihe  purchase 
money,  which  amounts  to  about  £200,  and  each  of 
them  will  procure  a  cow.  Of  course,  they  might  not 
have  the  price  of  the  cow  on  hands,  but  they  will  get 
the  loan  of  it  from  some  shopkeepers  or  perhaps  in 
bank. 

22495.  Are  there  any  gombeen  men  in  this  district? — 
No.    They  are  nearly  all  kicked  out. 

22496.  That  is  rather  a  happy  change? — Yes.  There 
are  none  about  Westport.  There  are  some,  I  think,  in 
Leenane. 

22497.  Mr.  Wilson. — Can  you  tell  me,  if  a  Quay 
labourer  goes  to  the  local  shopkeeper  or  to  the  bank 
for  the  loan  of  £10  for  a  cow,  would  he  pay  it  back 
by  instalments? — Yes.  He  would  get  a  loan  of  £10 
from  the  bank  if  a  solvent  man  went  security  for  him. 

22498.  The  Chairman. — What  interest  would  he  have 
to  pay? — Two  and  a  half  or  three  per  cent. 

22499.  Mr.  O'Brien.— In  the  bank?— Yes. 

22500.  The  Chairman.— That  would  be  extremely  low 
in  the  bank?— They  might  charge  more. 

22501.  Mr.  Wilson. — Very  often  there  is  a  popular 
rate  of  payi'ng  back,  Is.  in  the  £,  or  some  definite  sum 
like  that;  you  don't  know  if  that  applies  here? — I  can- 
not exactly  say  what  the  amount  of  interest  is. 

22502.  You  seem  very  much  interested  in  this  par- 
ticular project? — Yes;  I  was  secretary  in  connection 
with  it. 

22503.  Is  there  not  this  danger  in  the  scheme,  that 
the  small  men  buying  the  cow  may  get  into  the  hands 
of  persons  who  would  charge  them  too  high  an  interest 
for  the  money,  and  paralyse  the  whole  scheme? — Tlie 
amount  of  interest  would. not  be  very  high.  There  are 
some  of  them  able  to  buy  out  of  their  own  savings. 
The  borrowing  of  the  money  would  only  apply  to  seven 
or  eight  of  them. 

22504.  The  Chairman.- — How  far  would  the  posses- 
sion of  a  cow  by  the  nineteen  or  twenty  people  affect 
the  other  forty  who  have  none? — I  think  these  nine- 
teen or  twenty  people  are  about  the  most  deserving 
cases  in  ihe  locality. 

22505.  If  these  twenty  cows  were  provided  in  that 
locality  in  the  way  in  which  you  have  indicated,  would 
that  deal  with  the  milk  difficulty  in  Westport  Quay?— 
I  cannot  say  if  it  would  settle  the  whole  matter 
finally. 


22506.  What  would  become  of  the  surplus  milk 
owned  by  these  people — will  it  go  into  circulation  to 
supply  the  neighbours? — They  might  retail  it. 

22507.  Will  they?— I  believe  they  wiU.  That  is 
what  I  gathered  from  talking  the  matter  over  with 
them. 

22508.  Thali  is  what  they  have  in  their  minds? — Yes; 
after  feeding  the  calves,  and  they  might  use  the  cream 
for  churning. 

22509.  That  is  where  the  difficulty  comes  in.  The 
same  thing  has  occurred  elsewhere,  that  the  possession 
of  the  cow  has  meant  nothing  to  the  neighbour  of  the 
man  owning  it? — According  to  the  talk  amongst  the 
]ieople,  one  can  understand  that  it  is  their  intention  to 
sell  the  milk. 

22510.  Mr.  Wilson.^ — It  seems  lo  me  that  you  have 
got  the  skeleton  of  a  most  interesting  scheme,  and 
you  want  to  put  the  flesh  and  blood  on  it,  and  it 
seems  the  flesh  and  blood  to  put  on  the  skeleton  would 
be  to  form  these  twenty  men  into  a  sort  of  society 
holding  the  land  in  common? — No;  unless  that  is  done 
by  the  Board,  with  an  acre  or  two  in  addition. 

22511.  If  these  men  obtained  the  plot  of  land  for 
their  own  individual  use,  the  danger  would  arise  that 
the  surplus  milk  would  not  go  to  the  neighbour — that 
is  the  evidence  we  have  got  in  other  places? — I  don't 
think  it  would  happen  here. 

22512.  The  Chairman. — There  is  just  this  danger  in 
what  you  are  foreshadowing.  The  only  advantage,  so 
far  as  I  can  see,  that  you  would  derive  from  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board  taking  over  this  particular  por- 
tion of  land  would  be  thati  in  all  probability  the  interest 
or  annuity  to  be  paid,  when  the  purchase  was 
effected,  would  be  considerably  less  than  the  rent  at 
the  present  moment? — Yes. 

22513.  But  you  have  this  corresponding  disadvan- 
tage— that  the  Congested  Disti'icts  Board  would  impose 
their  own  conditions  on  the  occupier  of  the  land,  and 
they  might  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  you,  and  their 
scheme  might  not  harmonise  with  yours? — But  their 
conditions  might  be  quite  agreeable. 

22514.  But  they  might  not? — It  is  all  a  supposition. 

22515.  There  is  only  one  thing  to  be  gained  by  ask- 
ing the  co-operation  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board, 
and  that  is  to  lessen  the  rent  of  the  land? — Yes. 
When  they  have  an  authority  like  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board  over  them,  they  might  come  to  a  more 
amicable  arrangement. 

22516.  You  think  they  would  be  less  likely  to  "have 
friction  if  an  outside  authority  were  governing  rather 
than  a  local? — -Yes.  Only  one-fourth  of  the  purchase 
money  has  been  paid  because  the  title  has  not  been 
made  out  yet,  so  far  as  I  understand,  and  they  are 
very  anxious  to  get  the  Congested  Districts  Board  to 
advance  the  balance  of  the  purchase  money. 

22517.  Dr.  Moorhead. — I  understand  you  have 
thirty-five  acres  ? — Thirty-four. 

22518.  To  divide?— Not  to  divide,  but  to  give  the 
people  an  equal  right  over  the  whole  thirty-four  acres. 
Some  of  them  arranged  to  have  it  divided,  but  Mr. 
Doran  and  Dr.  Birmingham,  who  have  taken  a  great 
interest  in  the  matter,  have  got  them  to  agree  to  a 
commonage. 

22519.  Is  it  all  good  grass  land?— Yes. 

22520.  Will  any  of  it  be  set  aside  for  making  hay?— 
Yes.    There  is  a  fine  crop  on  it  at  present. 

22521.  But  that  won't  be  there  when  the  cows  are 
on  it? — They  have  not  gone  into  the  details  of  tJie 
scheme. 

22522.  Miss  McNeill.— They  made  sure  of  getting 
this  piece  of  land? — Yes. 

22523.  The  Chairman. — Is  hay  to  be  procured  at  a 
reasonable  price  in  your  district?— r-Yes;  it  is  very 
plentiful  in  the  Westport  market  every  Thursday.: 

22524.  Dr.  Moorhead.— What  price  would  it  be? — 
It  is  up  to  £3  a  ton  at  present.  Of  couxse,  in  the 
summer  time  you  would  be  able  to  get  it  for  Is.  lOd.  a 
cwt. 

22525.  The  men  would  probably  have  to  provide 
their  own  provender?- — Yes. 

22526.  The  Chairman. — You  have  not  much  know- 
ledge of_  the  milk  yield  of  a  cow?— We  keep  a  coW 
ourselves. 

22527.  Is  it  a  cross-bred  Galloway? — ^She  is 'a  . red, 
and  white  cow.  •  '  .  , 

22528.  She   is    a  cross-bred    shorthorn  ?-^Slie  only 
gives  about  eight  or  nine  quarts  in  the  day. 
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22529.  But  that  is  more  than  twice  the  milk  yield 
of  the  black  cows  in  other  districts? — That  is  only  for 
the  summer. 

22530.  Mr.  AYilson. — Your  own  people  keep  this 
cow  ? — Yes. 

22531.  What  happens  when  that  cow  goes  dry? — We 
go  into  the  town  and  get  the  milk. 

22532.  You  become  a  customer  there  the  same  as 
any  other  person? — Yes. 

22533.  Dr.  Moorhead. — What  sort  of  premises  have 
the  people  who  keep  a  cow  at  present — have  they 
fairly  good  yards? — Yes. 

22534.  There  are  no  labourers'  cottages  amongst 
them?— No. 

22535.  The  Chairman. — Are  there  any  labourers'  cot- 
tages at  all  in  the  Westport  Union? — There  are  four 
or  five  around  the  town,  and  one  here  and  there  scat- 
tered through  the  country. 

22536.  Not  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  altogether? — 
That  would  be  as  many  as  there  are. 

22537.  I  presume  that  the  great  difiBculty  is  the 
farms  are  so  small  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  suitable 
site  for  a  cottage,  and,  in  addition,  many  of  those  who 
are  engaged  in  labour  are  themselves  small  land- 
owners?— Yes;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  saw  some  of  the 
farmers  working  on  the  quay  in  the  summer  time. 

22538.  They  come  down  to  compete  with  the 
labourers?— Yes,  and  there  is  resentment  on  the  part  of 
the  Quay  labourers  against  the  intrusion  of  the  "  coun- 
trymen "  as  they  call  them.  Generally,  one  or  two 
of  these  small  farmers  go  to  England  or  to  Scotland 
or  America. 

22539.  Is  there  much  emigration  in  this  district? — 
Yes.  It  starts  in  March  and  continues  right  through 
the  summer, 

22540.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Do  many  of  the  people  who 
go  to  America  come  back  again  in  the  winter? — Not 
from  America.  As  a  general  rule,  the  majority  settle 
down,  but  there  is  a  percentage  of  them  that  come 
home  after  a  couple  of  years — principally  girls.  You 
know  thej'  have  come  from  America  by  their  dress. 

22541.  The  Chairman. — They  don't  like  to  go  back 
to  America? — No.  If  they  could  get  an  opportunity  of 
settling  down  they  would  stay  at  home.  There  may  be 
a  young  man  on  the  look-out  for  a  wife,  and  the  girls 
who  have  come  from  America  will  have  a  little  money, 
and  tiiey  will  patch  up  a  bargain  between  them. 

22542.  Mr.  Wilson.— Will  they  go  back  on  to  th^ 
land?— Yes. 

22543.  Would  they  prefer  a  townsman  to  a  country- 
man?— Yes;  they  would  have  an  easier  life  in  the 
town. 


22544.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — Do  the  men 
return  from  America  and  settle  down? — Not  many  of 
them. 

22545.  The  Chairman. — The  girls  go  very  young, 
from  seventeen  to  twenty,  and  come  back  at  twenty- 
three  and  twenty-four? — Yes;  up  to  twenty-seven,  and 
have  a  certain  amount  of  money. 

22546.  And  they  return  to  their  own  localitj'? — Yes. 

22547.  Mr.  O'Brien. — It  seems  to  me  that  this 
scheme  has  all  the  appearances  of  being  a  very  inte- 
resting one,  but  one  which  will  have  to  be  very  care- 
fully gone  into  in  detail? — Yes.  There  are  three  or 
four  men  who  are  very  capable  at  the  head  of  it — 
Mr.  Doran,  Mr.  Staunton,  Dr.  Birmingliam,  and  others. 

22548.  There  is  a  selfTContained  population  in  the 
locality,  and  perhaps  they  are  more  easily  controlled? 
—Yes. 

22549.  Having  confidence  in  one  or  two  individuals 
they  look  up  to  them? — Yes. 

22550.  They  have  not  the  materials  for  disintegration 
amongst  them? — No.  Sometimes  these  people  go  out 
fishing  and  hunting. 

22551.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — They  must  be  a 
thrifty  people  when  nineteen  of  them  collected  £200 
amongst  them? — Yes. 

22552.  When  you  have  to  buy  your  own  milk  in  the 
winter  time,  what  have  you  to  pay  for  it? — 2Jd.  a 
quart  in  the  winter  and  2d.  in  the  summer;  but  then 
you  won't  get  an  over  dose. 

22553.  Dr.  Moorhead. — Either  in  quantity  or 
quality  ? — No. 

22554.  The  Chairman. — I  suppose  the  cream  would 
not  be  flowing  from  tlie  milk? — No.  Soinetiini'S  in 
the  winter  the  people  of  the  Quay  have  to  go  into  the 
town  for  milk,  and  search  the  whole  place  for  it — the 
huxters'  shops — and  the  children  from  the  Quay  go  in 
with  a  can  or  bottle  to  get  a  supply. 

22555.  Do  any  of  them  keep  a  goat? — One  or  two. 
They  kill  them  and  eat  them. 

22556.  Mr.  O'Brien.— Do  you  find  that  any  of  these 
small  huxters  that  sell  milk  have  ceased  to  do  so 
because  of  the  Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order? — No;  the 
Order  is  practically  a  dead  letter  in  the  district.  The 
circumstances  don't  permit  of  its  actual  operation. 

22557.  It  would  mean  the  abolition  of  the  milk 
supply  altogether  if  the  provisions  of  the  Order  were 
enforced? — Yes.  Whati  you  get  from  the  huxters,  they 
will  have  their  own  noi  matter  \^'hat  you  do. 

22558.  And  what  you  get .  will  not  be  better  than 
what  they  themselves  get? — No,  and  it  probably  will 
be  worse. 
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22559.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse  (in  the  chair). — 
You  are  Adminst/rator  of  Achill,  Father  Colleran? — 
Yes,  and  my  jurisdiction  extends  into  Mallaranny. 

22560.  Y'ou  have  a  very  large  parish? — Yes. 

22561.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with 
Achill? — Practically  for  five  years. 

22562.  And  you  are  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
circumstances  of  the  people? — I  know  a  fair  share 
about  the  subject  under  discussion. 

22563.  Which  is  mainly  the  scarcity  of  milk? — Yes. 

22564.  And  in  what  way  does  the  milk  scarcity  chiefly 
manifest  itself  in  your  parish? — It  manifests  itself  very 
remarkably  between  the  cows  grazed  by  some  parties 
and  the  cows  grazed  by  others.  You  will  see  the  differ- 
ence in  the  quantity  of  the  milk  yield. 

22565.  Is  tliat  from  the  breed  of  cattle  largely? — 
Yes,  and  partly  to  the  nourishment  and  feeding — 
■chiefly  to  the  feeding. 

22566.  The  quality  of  the  land  is  poor? — Yes,  as 
poor  as  it  can  be. 

22567.  There  are  different  degrees  of  the  poverty  of 
the  land? — -Yes.  That  is  the  reason  I  have  made  the 
distinction  between  the  quantity  of  the  two  yields. 

22568.  What  is  the  breed  of  cattle  used? — I  cannot 
vouch  for  the  breed.  There  are  some  of  them  like 
these  Kerry  cows.  They  are,  of  various  colours — black 
arid  grey,  moss-colour,  and  they  are  also  red  or  brown. 


22569.  What  quantity  of  milk  would  each  cnw  give  in 
the  day  during  its  period  of  lactation? — These  cows 
owned  by  the  poorer  people  give  a  very  small  yield. 
I  think  I  could  put  it  down  certainly  as  a  couple  of 
quarts  morning  and  evening.  That  would  be  a  good 
yield,  and  I  think  the  average  yield  would  be  a  quart 
in  the  morning  and  a  quart  in  the  evening. 

22570.  Are  most  of  the  people  themselves  small 
farmers? — You  can  hardly  call  them  farmers  except 
that  they  have  a  patch  of  laud  in  this  rundale  system. 
You  might  only  call  them  conveniences,  as  they  all 
migrate. 

22571.  There  are  few  agricultural  labourers  in  the 
district? — You  might  call  all  these  agricultural  labourers. 

22572.  But  they  are  small  land-owners?— Yes.    You  _ 
can  designate  them  as  land-holders,  or  as  labourers. 
You  understand  what  I  mean  by  the  rundale  system? 

22573.  Yes.    Is  the  rundale  system  still  ki  opera- 
tion in  Achill? — Yes. 

22574.  Is  it  held  under  landlords,  or  has  any  part  of 
it  been  acquired  by  the  Congested  Districts  Board  or 
the  Estates  Commissioners?— A  small  portion  by  the  . 
Congested  Districts  Board,  but  none  by  the  Estates 
Commissioners.  There  is  a  small  portion  that  was 
owned  by  Archbishop  McHale,  the  late  Archbishop  of 
Tuam — the  third  late  Archbishop.  He  bought  a  bit 
of  land  that  was  sold  twice  since.  It  was  sold  to  the 
monks,  and  the  Congested  Districts  Board  bought  it  ^ 
from  them.    It  is  only  a  small  little  bit. 
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22575.  "What  towns  or  villages  are  there  in  your  dis- 
trict?— Achill  Sound  is  increasing,  but  it  is  very  small. 
It  is  only  the  nucleus  of  a  town. 

22576.  You  have  Dugort  and  Keel? — Dugort  is  called 
"  the  Colony." 

22577.  In  these  little  villages  can  milk  be  bought? — 
It  is  really  very  hard  to  buy  milk  at  any  time  in 
Achill. 

22578.  In  the  case  of  the  majority  of  these  little  laud- 
holders,  does  each  keep  a  cow? — Yes,  or  two  of  tiieso 
poor  little  cows.  You  could  almost  blow  them  off  your 
hand. 

22579.  I  suppose  these  cows  have  calves  about  the 
same  time? — Yes.  I  happened  to  buy  a  cow  last  year. 
I  went  to  the  Achill  Sound  fair,  and  I  asked  the  man 
from  whom  I  bought  the  cow  and  he  said  that  she 
was  calved  for  the  last  twelve  weeks,  and  she  has  not 
been  matched  yet,  and  that  is  why  I  am  holding  her. 
I  had  not  very  much  land  myself  except  wild  bog  that 
I  reclaimed.  I  have  about  an  acre  and  a  half  of  land. 
I  reclaimed  all  that.  It  is  growing  grass  seeds  and 
clover.  I  have  a  nice  crop  of  rye-grass  forced  by 
manure.  I  found  this  little  cow  to  be  one  of  the  best 
I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  She  is  very  small,  and  1 
bought  her  for  ^7  or  £7  10s.  She  had  very  little  milk 
at  the  time.  Then  I  got  a  little  feeding  for  her.  In  a 
fortnight's  time  slie  got  matched,  and  had  a  very  fine 
calf.  She  had  milk  up  to  the  time  her  time  was  up. 
I  am  telling  this  to  show  the  difference  in  the  feeding. 
She  had  not  a  large  quantity  of  milk,  but  it  was 
excellent. 

22580.  Dr.  Moorhead. — Was  she  a  hornless  cow? — ■ 
Yes.    She  was  a  brindle. 

22581.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — I  suppose  we 
might  take  it  that  the  cattle  come  into  milk  about  the 
same  time.  Do  many  give  milk  in  the  winter  time? — 
I  will  give  you  my  experience.  Mr.  Robins,  who  keeps 
the  Post  Office,  had  a  cow,  and  she  dried  before  she 
was  half  time,  and  she  was  fed  as  well  as  mine.  She 
dried  four  months  before  she  calved,  and  mine  kept 
milking  up  to  the  last.  It  does  show  a  difference  in 
the  breeding. 

22582.  Iii  is  in  the  winter  that  the  milk  is  scarce? — 
It  is  scarce  at  all  times,  because  you  have  not  the  grass. 
In  Achill  Sound  the  poor  people  have  not  any  grazing 
at  all.  They  pull  the  weeds,  and  feed  the  cows  on 
them.    They  have  to  keep  the  cattle  in  all  the  day. 

22583.  What  provision  is  made  for  feeding  tiie  cattle 
in  the  house? — Partly  they  are  let  out  on  the  moun- 
tain, and  the  mountain  sometimes  is  fair  and  some- 
times very  bad.  Some  people  have  better  mountain 
grazing  than  others.  In  the  town  I  live  iji  the  grazing 
is  gone. 

22584.  Do  they  grow  any  crops  to  give  the  cattle? — 
They  grow  a  little  potatoes.  They  grow  chiefly 
potatoes  and  rye,  and  a  very  little  oats.  The  land 
won't  glow  much  oats.    It  is  too  poor. 

22585.  So  that  there  is  most  milk  from  the  cows  that 
are  kept  in  the  houses? — Yes,  provided  they  get  good 
feeding,  but  if  they  don't,  they  are  worse  than  the 
cows  outside.  The  poor  people  cannot  afford  to  give 
them  turnips  and  bran  and  pofiatoes.  I  feed  them 
myself  on  raw  potatoes  and  bran  and  boiling  water 
poured  over  them.  The  poor  people  cannot  do  that, 
and  they  only  get  a  little  milk,  except  they  have  good 
pasture  in  the  sumnier,  butt  there  is  hardly  anyone 
that  has  that. 

22586.  Is  there  pasture  in  Achill?— Very  little.  The 
most  comfortable  of  them  that  have  larger  holdings 
may  be  better  oS,  but  really  you  can  hardly  say  that 
even  these  have  good  pasture. 

22587.  Do  they  keep  goats  in  Achill?— No. 

22588.  They  have  an  objection  to  goats? — The 
objection  they  have,  I  think,  is  that  they  could  not 
keep  them  because  there  ai-e  no  fences.  They  keep  the 
cows  because  they  keep  them  night  and  day  in  the 
house.  They  could  not  leave  them  out  at  night  without 
watching  them,  because  they  might  go  into  the  oats. 

22589.  Goats  could  be  kept  in  the  house?— I  think 
that  would  involve  trouble. 

22590.  Are  the  people  kindly  towards  each  other? — 
Most  kindly.  I  have  never  seen  anything  like  it  any- 
where in  the  world.  I  don't  think  you  would  find  any 
place  in  the  world  where  the  people  make  common 
cause  in  assisting  each  other  more  than  in  Achill.  Some 
may  be  short  and  some  starving.  If  there  is  a  bit  of 
flour  in  the  country  they  will  divide  it,  and  the  same 
thing  applies  to  the  milk  and  other  things. 


22591.  When  is  the  scarcity  of  milk  most  marked? — 
I  think  it  is  always  equally  scarce  all  the  year  round. 

22592.  Most  of  the    infants   are    reared   by  their 
mothers? — Some  are,  and  some  are  not. 

22593.  Would  you  not  think  the  vast  majority  are: 
nursed  by  their  mothers? — I  think  they  are.  I  cannot 
really  be  sure  as  to  whether  the  majority  are  or  not, 
but  I  know  that  a  great  many  mothers  do,  and  I  know 
that  if  there  is  a  baby  in  the  village  or  a  mother  that 
wants  milk,  the  people  will  do  all  in  their  power  to 
assist  them.  They  will  bring  the  milk  to  the  mother 
and  the  baby,  and  they  will  bring  it  without  being- 
asked,  and  they  will  bring  the  bread  and  anything  else 
tliey  have,  so  I  am  satisfied  that  if  there  is  anyone  in 
want  in  any  way  that  the  people  will  assist  them  if 
they  possibly  can,  and  they  never  charge  for  what  they 
give. 

22594.  That  speaks  well  for  the  people? — Yes. 

22595.  The  poor  don't  get  those  things  on  a  com- 
mercial basis? — We  don't  go  on  these  lines  in  Achill. 

22596.  The  infants  don't  suffer? — No,  so  long  as 
there  is  a  drop  of  milk  within  miles. 

22597.  Is  oatmeal  porridge  used? — Very  little.  You 
would  not  get  a  half-stone  of  oatmeal  in  Achill. 

22598.  Do  you  think  it  is  not  appreciated  as  a  food? — 
They  hardly  ever  use  it. 

22599.  Were  they  ever  in  the  habit  of  using  it? — I 
don't  think  so.  The  oats  that  they  grow  they  hardly 
ever  even  thresh  it  except  they  want  a  little  for  seed. 
They  give  it  as  it  grows  to  the  cattle,  a  little  now  and 
then. 

22600.  Mr.  O'Brien,— They  give  it  in  the  sheaves, 
so  that  the  cattle  eat  the  straw? — Yes;  they  give  it  in 
that  way  to  the  horses  or  to  the  cows. 

22601.  What  are  the  horses  used  for? — They  are  used 
for  various  purposes  in  different  parts  of  the  island. 
They  have  various  customs  in  different  parts.  One 
place  is  remarkable  for  a  knowledge  of  Irish,  and  in 
another  place  inland  they  don't  speak  a  word  of  Irish. 
Some  of  these  don't  speak  Irish  as  in  "  the  colony."' 
In  Upper  Achill  they  speak  Irish  in  nearly  every  part, 
whereas  in  Lower  Achill  they  hardly  ever  speak  it. 

22602.  Dr.  Moorhead. — Farther  away  from  civilisa- 
tion?— Yes,  next  door  to  America. 

22603.  They  speak  English  there?— Yes. 

22604.  And  nearer  to  us  they  speak  Irish? — Yes. 

22605.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — It  is  the  reverse 
of  what  one  would  expect?— Yes,  and  you  would  expect 
the  same  customs  in  the  same  places,  but  they  are 
quite  different;  and  the  same  applies  to  the  horses. 
In  Lower  Achill  the  horse  is  used  to  carry  the  turf  and 
the  seaweed  from  the  shore  to  the  bits  of  land.  In 
Upper  Achill  the  horse  does  not  do  that.  The  people 
have  carts.  They  don't  use  the  horses  so  much  in  the 
way  of  carting  baskets  in  Lower  Achill. 

22606.  Do  they  make  kelp?— No,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  all  the  weed  they  get  is  quite  little  enough 
to  manure  the  land.  Very  rarely  they  go  out  into 
the  deep.  They  cut  it  on  the  shore — the  loose  weed 
that  comes  on  shore.  They  seldom  go  out  to  the  deep, 
except  rarely  when  hard  up.  They  don't  make  any 
kelp. 

22607.  I  suppose  along  the  seaboard  all  the  mainland 
is  like  Achill? — I  don't  know  that.  I  know  all 
Connemara. 

22608.  I  am  speaking  of  your  present  parish? — In  my 
parish  along  the  seacoast  it  is  practically  the  same  as- 
in  Achill.  They  don't  make  any  kelp. 

22609.  On  the  mainland  part  of  the  parish  is  there 
much  arable  land? — It  is  almost  on  a  par  with  the 
island.  The  people  are  in  pretty  much  the  same 
circumstances.  They  have  these  little  patches  of  land 
and  they  all  migrate.  At  present  we  have  2000  away. 
The  children  from  twelve  years  up  also  migrate. 

22610.  Miss  McNeill.— What  do  they  do?— Picking 
potatoes.  It  is  a  very  common  thing  with  us  to  have 
children  going  to  Scotland.  The  migrants  are  nearly 
all  gone  now,  and  they  will  be  away  until  November;- 
and  the  children  will  be  picking  the  potatoes.  The 
small  children  will  go  with  the  big  ones,  and  they 
work  together.    They  go  from  twelve  years  up. 

22611.  So  that  the  children  over  twelve  years  are  of 
substantial  assistance  to  their  parents? — Yes,  and  up 
to  the  present  they  used  to  get  as  much  as  the  older 
children,  because  they  so  arrange  that  the  small  one 
goes  with  a  big  one  and  gets  the  same  wages. 

22612.  Dr.  Moorhead.— The  whole  household  goes? — 
All  who  are  able  to  go  will  go.  If  you  have  four  or 
five  in  a  family  going  the  father  will  stay  at  home. 
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226iy.  Sir  Stewaut  Woodhouse. — When  the 
husbands  and  the  older  children  go  the  wives  take 
charge  of  the  farm? — Yes,  and  I  have  known  cases 
where  the  wife  went  and  left  the  husband  at  home 
because  he  was  ill. 

22614.  She  is  a  real  helpmate?— Yes.  All  in  the 
house  who  are  able  to  go  migrate. 

22615.  You  have  only  been  five  years  in  this  parish? 
— Y'es. 

22616.  So  far  as  you  know,  are  the  circumstances  of 
the  people  better  or  worse  than  they  were  five  years 
ago? — I  do  notice  myself  that  there  is  certainly  an 
improvement  in  the  material  conditions  of  the  people. 
I  think  they  are  better  off  than  when  I  came.  Not  long 
ago  Mr.  Larminie  said  he  was  in  Achill,  and  that  he 
noticed  a  vast  improvement.  His  opinion  would  be 
better  than  mine.  He  was  a  stranger  and  he  said  he 
was  there  four  or  five  years  ago,  and  had  noticed  nn 
improvement  since. 

22617.  Have  you  any  idea  in  your  mind  as  to  how 
the  scarcity  of  milk  could  be  lessened? — I  think  there 
is  one  general  remedy,  which,  if  carried  out,  would 
improve  matters.  I  think  if  the  lands,  bad  as  they  are, 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  they  would  be  better 
off. 

22618.  In  what  way? — At  present  some  of  the  lands 
are  in  the  possession  of  some  of  the  landlords  of  the 
island,  and,  of  course,  these  are  reserved  for  them- 
selves. These  lands  are  by  long  chalks  the  best  in 
the  Island. 

22619.  What  are  they  used  for? — Grazing  and  tillage 
too.  I  believe  if  the  lands  were  bought,  and  this 
commonage  given  to  the  people,  and  improved  by  the 
Congested  Districts  Board — because  I  understand  the 
Board  has  power  to  expend  money  and  improve  property 
without  expecting  anything  back  for  it — it  would  be  a 
great  improvement.  The  Board  can  spend  money  in 
the  improvement  of  property,  especially  poor  land, 
without  expecting  any  of  it  back  by  way  of  interest  f  r 
principal. 

22620.  Mr.  Wilson.— The  less  of  that  the  better?— 
I  think  that  after  all  in  a  place  like  Achill,  that  is  so 
bad  and  poor,  we  ought  to  be  as  entitled  to  help  as 
people  outside. 

22621.  Would  you  like  that  policy  on  a  large  scale? — 
I  would  not  like  the  system  to  demoralise  the  people. 
I  would  like  a  fair  share,  and  more  than  a  fair  share. 
I  have  succeeded  in  getting  from  the  Education  Office 
and  from  the  Board — I  believe  it  is  the  only 
instance  in  Ireland — a  full  grant  for  the  new  schools  of 
the  children,  owing  to  our  extreme  poverty,  and  what 
holds  good  in  one  case  ought  to  hold  good  in  anotlier, 
a  fortiori.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  the  land  were 
bought  by  the  Congested  Districts  Board  and  improved 
and  fenced. 

22622.  Sir  Stewaut  Woodhouse. — Could  not  fencing 
he  done  by  the  labour  of  the  people,  without  State 
assistance? — Yes,  but  you  can  do  very  little  without 
capital.  Any  man  living  from  hand-to-mouth  cannot 
do  much.  With  this  rundale  system  of  little  patches 
of  land  here  and  there  it  is  impossible  to  do  much. 
If  the  land  were  striped,  and  if  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  spent  something  in  doing  this,  whether  they 
expected  to  get  it  back  or  otherwise — my  opinion  is 
that  they  ought  to  give  it  to  us  gratis — but  even  if  they 
insisted  on  getting  it  back,  it*  would  be  a  benefit  to 
the  people. 

2262.3.  Would  you  approve  of  the  land  being  taken 
out  of  the  rundale  system  and  consolidated? — Yes. 
A  little  place  I  have  myself  I  am  caged  in. 

22624.  Your  idea  of  extending  the  milk  supply  would 
be  to  increase  the  men's  holdings? — That  is  number 
one,  because  you  can  improve  a  fair  quantity  even  of 
bad  land.  If  the  Board  bought  out  the  land  and  sub- 
divided it,  and  gave  a  little  stripe  to  each  man,  and 
put  a  fence  around  it,  it  would  be  very  much  better 
than  at  present,  and  the  people  would  be  more  likely 
to  have  more  cows  and  more  milk,  and  better  milk. 

2262.5.  Would  not  that  be  a  large  measm-e  of  land 
reform,  to  take  the  land  out  of  the  rundale  system 
and  consolidate  the  holdings? — If  you  go  through  Achill 
and  look  round,  certainly  the  population  in  Achill  is 
very  large.    I  don't  know  the  exact  figure. 

22626.  Do  you  think  the  population  has  increased?  

I  think  it  is  increasing.  Before  the  last  decade  Achill 
was  the  only  portion  of  Ireland  in  which  the  population 
increased,  and  what  was  true  of  the  population  before 
the  last  decade  is  true,  I  think,  of  the  last  decade. 

22627.  Dr.  Moorhead. — An  increase  of  population  is 
looked  upon  as  a  great  sign  of  prosperity? — Yes.  The 


reason,  of  course,  of  the  increase  of  population  in 
Achill  is  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  poor 
people,  although  it  looks  paradoxical. 

22628.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — Do  you  think  if 
they  had  larger  holdings  they  would  grow  crops  for 
the  feeding  of  their  cattle  in  winter? — I  should  like  to 
see  them  able  to  grow  sufficient  crops,  and  I  think 
they  would. 

22629.  Mr.  Wilson.— You  referred  yourself  to 
improving  two  acres.  Have  you  found  it  possible  to 
make  a  reasonable,  pasture  out  of  bogland? — Yes,  I  have 
a  very  fine  crop  of  rye-grass  at  this  moment,  but  I  had 
to  spend  money.  I  had  to  drain  the  land  and  put 
lime  on  it. 

22630.  Is  there  lime  to  be  had  on  the  Island? — They 
get  the  stones  from  inside.  There  is  no  limestone  in 
the  Island,  but  there  is  never  a  scarcity  of  lime.  The 
boats  going  to  foreign  parts  bring  stones  back  for 
ballast. 

22631.  I  suppose  "Foreign  parts"  would  be  West- 
port? — I  don't  know  where  they  get  it.  We  get  lime 
cheap. 

22632.  Dr.  Mookhead. — How  do  the  people  build 
their  houses? — As  a  rule,  they  build  their  houses  with 
lime  and  mortar. 

22633.  Mr.  Wilson.— With  lime  and  draining,  the 
pasture  of  Achill  could  be  improved? — Yes,  and  it 
should  be  fenced.  If  you  saw  my  place  three  years 
before  I  started  you  could  not  understand  the  change, 
but  it  cost  me  a  lot  of  money  to  improve  it.  I  suppose 
it  cost  me  the  best  part  of  i'lOO. 

22634.  Dr.  Moorhead. — For  an  acre  and  a  half?— 
About  two  acres,  including  the  house.  A  man  could 
do  more  with  his  own  help.  I  never  asked  them  for 
an  hour's  free  labour,  as  they  arc  too  poor. 

22635.  Sir  Stewart  WooDHotiSE. — I  take  it  the 
infants  and  the  very  young  children  don't  suffer  from 
want  of  milk?— I  don't  say  that,  but  if  it  is  at  all  pos- 
sible for  the  people  to  help  them,  they  will,  but  you 
might  have  circumstances  in  which  the  children  suffer. 
If  the  sweet  milk  be  not  in  the  townland  they  do 
suffer;  but  what  I  want  to  say  is  that  if  a  man  has 
many  young  stock  he  wants  the  milk  himself. 

22636.  Mr.  Wilson. — Your  suggestion  is  that  the  land 
is  improvable,  and  the  stimulus  you  think  necessary  to 
improve  it  is  ownership? — Yes,  I  would  give  them  a 
commonage.  There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  moun- 
tain land  that  is  far  better  than  the  land  they  are 
trying  to  till. 

22637.  You  want  to  leave  all  in  commonage? — I 
would  leave  it  to  the  Board  to  divide. 

22638.  Dr.  Moorhead. — There  is  plenty  of  land 
available? — Yes,  you  have  thousands  of  acres  in  Lower 
Achill,  which  is  good  land  in  comparison  with  the  bad 
land. 

22639.  Miss  McNeill. — Do  you  think  there  ^^■ould 
be  any  possibility  of  introducing  goats  at  all? — 1  am 
afraid  not. 

22640.  Because  we  have  had  evidence  of  goats  that 
gave  a  big  supjiiy  of  milk? — I  am  aware  of  that.  We 
had  them  at  my  father's  house,  and  they  were  very 
useful  for  milk  and  butter,  and  for  the  quality  of  their 
milk. 

22641.  We  have  had  evidence  of  goats  that  did  not 
roam  and  which  were  fed  in  a  little  shed,  giving  a  good 
quantity  of  milk? — I  beheve  that  is  true.  I  know 
there  are  no  goats  used,  and  I  believe  if  the  people 
thought  the  goat  would  be  to  their  advantage  that  they 
would  use  it. 

22642.  It  is  a  question  again  as  to  the  breed  of  the 
goat? — Yes,  but  I  don't  think  they  could  manage  the 
goats  too  well.  If  you  tied  them  in  the  house  they 
will  find  their  way  out  sometimes.  You  might  forget 
to  chain  them  and  if  you  forgot  to  do  so  for  one  night, 
yon  were  done  for. 

22643.  Mr.  O'Brien. — That  land  which  you  say  you 
think  would  be  useful  as  commonage  is  tit  present 
grazed  by  the  landlord  letting  the  people  graze  it? — 
All  this  commonage  that  I  speak  of,  everybody  on  the 
land — all  the  tenants  on  the  estate — is  allowed  to  use 
it.  When  I  speak  of  this  commonage,  I  speak  of  the 
best  part  of  Achill.  There  is  a  custom  in  the  Mission 
property  that  they  are  supposed  to  pay  so  much  n 
head  on  it.  They  have  not  turbary  free.  Of  course, 
the  tenants  have  a  right  to  some  of  the  commonage, 
but  only  in  the  sense  that  they  must  pay  for  it. 

22644.  I  suppose  there  are  no  trees? — Very  few.  We 
have  a  little  plantation  at  the  Sound,  at  Mr.  Pike's 
place.  Trees  can  be  grown,  I  think,  but  it  is  hard  to 
grow  them. 
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22645.  It  struck  me  coining  up  through  this  country 
that  wherever  there  has  been  some  land-owner  or  some- 
body who  settled  down  and  grown  trees  about  their 
house,  they  have  grown  very  well,  and  one  sees  in 
the  bogs  the  remains  of  the  old  bog  deal? — -That  is 
proof  that  we  had  forestry  in  years  gone  by. 

22646.  One  thinks  that  the  people  would  be  better 
off  if  the  land  were  taken  up  by  the  State  and  re- 
afforested,  and  the  people  engaged  in  the  industry  of 
tree-growing  rather  than  .struggling  along  with  the 
grazing? — I  would  not  like  that  altogether.  I  am 
certainly  of  opinion  myself  that  the  planting  of  trees, 
when  done  with  economy  and  in  moderation,  would  be 
a  good  thing  if  you  had  shelter  belts. 

22647.  They  do  not  pay? — You  must  make  a  begin- 
ning somewhere,  and  the  difficulty  in  Achill  so  far  as 
I  can  see  is  to  make  a  beginning.  The  difficulty  is  to 
get  some  shrubs  and  roots  that  will  take,  and  once  you 
get  these  up  a  bit  you  can  plant  anything  inside  them, 
but  I  should  not  like  to  see  all  the  waste  land  planted. 
I  don't  think  it  is  necessary  at  all.  Patches  for 
shelter  would  bo  quite  sufficient. 

22648.  Your  idea  is  to  keep  the  people  occupied  in 
the  same  kind  of  way  as  they  have  been? — Partly. 
I  would  like  the  people  to  have  a  stripe  of  this  land, 
and  if  there  was  a  portion  reserved  for  planting,  I 
would  have  no  objection. 

22649.  It  has  led  in  the  South  of  France,  where 
they  took  up  the  waste  sand  land,  and  afforested  it  all, 
that  instead  of  a  few  people  who  were  there,  they  have 
a  large  population  engaged  in  connection  with  the 
woods.  One  cannot  help  thinking  that  these  people 
on  the  Island  would  be  far  better  off  if  they  had  an 
industry  of  that  sort  rather  tlian  sti'uggliug  along  with 
some  sort  of  farming?— I  don't  think  so  here,  because 
I  don't  see  how  you  can  make  re-afforcstation  a  suc- 
cess in  the  sense  that  it  would  repay.  That  is  my 
idea.  The  soil  is  of  such  a  nature  and  the  solid  rock 
so  near  that  you  will  not  get  a  good  tree  tc  grow. 
We  have  great  stalk  to  our  potatoes,  but  the  land  has 
not  the  "  proof  "  in  it  to  mature  them  properly.  The 
same  holds  good  with  regard  to  the  trees,  because  you 
require  good  land  to  nourish  a  good  tree  and  bring 
it  up. 

22650.  lu  Holland  and  Belgium  trees  are  grown  on 
old  sea  sand  for  fuel  and  small  industries? — It  is  use- 
ful in  that  sense,  but  the  want  of  fuel  in  Achill  will 
never  be  felt.  I  thinlv  you  could  grow  trees  on  the 
low  lands,  but  not  on  the  top  of  the  mountains,  but 
if  you  could  grow  shelter  on  the  top  of  the  mountain 
that  certainly  would  be  a  great  point  ,  because  it  would 
shelter  the  low  lands.  In  some  parts  of  Achill  you 
can  get  peat  twenty  inches  deep 

22651.  I  don't  think  you  could  grow  good  trees  on 
that? — If  you  had  it  well  drained,  it  is  quite  possible 
by  a  mixture  of  the  sea-sand  which  has  the  effect  of 
lime  on  the  bog.  I  put  a  good  deal  of  sea-sand  in 
my  land  as  lime,  and  it  had  a  very  good  effect. 

22652.  Dr.  Moorhead. — Is  tuberculosis  rife  in  your 
community? — We  have  a  good  many  cases  of  it,  but 
they  were  all  imported  from  England  or  Scotland  or 
America. 

2265.3.  Can  you  recollect  the  period  when  you  had 
no  tuberculosis  on  the  Island? — No. 

22654.  At  the  present  moment  is  it  very  prevalent? 
—I  have  only  a  few  cases  in  my  mind. 

22655.  Would  you  attribute  it  to  the  want  of  milk? 
— I  would  be  inclined  to  think  that  I  could  attribute 
it  to  that  in  the  case  of  a  few  families  who  are  poor. 
I  think  that  the  children  \\lien  they  were  young  and 
delicate,  if  they  had  good  nourishment  might  have 
escaped  it,  and  for  want  of  that  thej'  fell  victims  to  it. 

22656.  That  is  in  two  families? — In  several  families. 

22657.  Are  the  children  healthy  and  well -grown? — 
Considering  what  they  get  they  are  wonderfully  hardy. 
I  have  the  testimony  of  the  Inspector  that  there  are 
no  children  in  the  world  so  talented  as  ours.  Give 
them  half  the  time  at  school  that  children  get  ii\  other 
places,  and  they  will  give  better  results. 

22658.  Miss  IMcNeii.l.— Perhaps  that  is  why?— I 
must  leave  the  solution  to  someone  else. 

226.59.  Dr.  Moorhead.— Are  the  people  well-housed? 
— They  are  not.    They  are  badly  housed. 

22660.  There  is  want  of  ventilation,  light  and  air, 
and  overcrowding? — Yes,  and  the  cattle  in  many 
instances.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  are  kept  in  the  houses. 


22661.  There  is  no  action  being  taken  to  prevent  that 
state  of  overcrowding? — We  have  done  our  best  with- 
out having  recourse  to  extreme  methods. 

22662.  What  is  the  average  number  in  a  family — 
seven  or  eight? — Yes.  It  is  quite  common  to  have 
families  of  fifteen,  and  we  have  one  of  eighteen. 

2266a.  And  the  cows  living  in  the  same  house? — I 
could  not  say  exactly,  but  I  would  not  be  surprised 
because  the  cattle  are  in  a  good  many  houses.  Very 
often  you  have  two  families  in  one  house.  Very  often 
the  father  and  his  family  are  there,  and  perhaps  one 
of  the  sons  is  married  in  the  house,  and  his  wife  and 
children  are'  there  also,  and  they  all  sleep  in  the  same 
room.  There  is  only  the  one  room  in  the  house  and 
the  kitchen.  There  is  a  bed  in  the  kitchen.  In 
large  families  they  may  have  three  or  four  beds  in  the 
room.  There  is  a  bed  near  the  fire-place,  and  that  is 
pretty  well  filled.  You  have  a  horse  very  often  tied 
to  the  post  of  the  bed,  and  two  or  three  little  calves 
between  that  and  the  door,  and  at  the  end  of  the  house 
you  have  the  cows  tied  up.  You  have  the  cat,  and  the 
pig  is  nearly  always  inside.  He  is  the  honoured 
member. 

22664.  He  is  the  paying  guest? — Yes. 

22665.  Dr.  Moorhead. — So  that  the  whole  family  is 
under  the  one  roof? — Yes.  Sheep  are  sometimes  kept 
in  the  house.  That  is  not  so  iu  every  case.  By  the 
aid  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board  we  are  trying  to 
get  the  animals  out. 

22666.  Mr.  Wilson. — You  are  speaking  of  the  old 
houses?^ — Yes,  and  of  the  present  ones,  in  many  cases. 

22667.  Do  they  bring  the  animals  into  the  new 
house? — The  difficulty  is  that  when  we  get  a  new 
house  built  they  bring  them  in.  I  am  tired  <jf  impress- 
ing on  them  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  cattle  out. 

22668.  Dr.  Moorhead. — Is  there  tuberculosis 
amongst  the  cattle? — I  really  cannot  prove  any  case, 
but  I  saw  some  of  them  poor,  and  lean  and  delicate- 
looking.    They  are  delicate-looking,  most  of  them. 

22669.  Milk  is  not  sold  in  the  Island?— I  think  it  is- 
not. 

22670.  Therefore  there  is  no  enforcement  of  the 
Daries  and  Cowsheds  Order? — ^Very  little.  I  wish 
to  goodness  that  the  sanitary  officers  or  sub-sanitary 
officers  would  improve  matters. 

22671.  Do  they  ever  visit  vou? — Thev  live  on  the- 
Island. 

22672.  Do  they  make  reports? — If  they  do,  there  is- 
nothing  about  them.  I  think  they  are  afraid  to  make 
any  reports  for  fear  they  would  be  ostracised. 

22673.  What  is  the  form  of  government  in  Achill — • 
is  it  a  Rural  Coimcil  in  itself? — No,  it  is  part  of  West- 
port  Rural  District.  It  would  be  a  great  blessing  if 
there  was  somebody  to  enforce  the  removal  of  the  cattle 
from  the  house,  'riie  people  would  be  as  well  off  and 
the  cattle  better  off.  We  got  £190  from  the  Congested 
Districts  Board  last  year,  but  we  found  it  very  difficult 
to  keep  the  cattle  out  of  the  house.  We  have  got  some 
out. 

22674.  Miss  McNeill.— Is  that  £190  a  parish  grant?' 
—Yes. 

22675.  How  is  that  given? — It  is  given  for  th& 
improvement  of  the  houses. 

22676.  How  much  is  given  usually? — I  think  they 
allow  in  our  parish  one-fourth  of  the  cost.  Supposing 
a  house  cost  £30,  they  will  allow  us  one-fourth  of  that. 
They  allow  us  £7  10s.  for  a  slated  house. 

22677.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — Had  you  any  lec- 
tures?— -We  had  a  few  lady  lecturers. 

22678.  Any  Agricultural  Instructor? — We  have  one,, 
hut  I  don't  know  anything  of  what  ho  is  doing.  He 
is  doing  his  best. 

22679-  Dr.  Moorhead. — Is  he  afraid  to  report? — I 
have  not  seen  his  reports.  I  am  sure  he  is  doing  his 
best. 

22680.  Mr.  Wilson. — Are  you  oti  the  Parish  Com- 
mittee?— I  am  Chairman  of  it;  but  at  the  same  time 
I  find  it  very  hard  to  regulate  matters.  It  ia  very 
hard  to  make  some  of  your  own  members  tc  toe  the 
line. 

22681.  Mr.  O'Brien. — It  used  to  be  said  at  one  time 
that  the  people  in  Achill  could  not  live  were  it  not 
for  the  famines? — That  is  all  over,  and  a  happy  thing 
it  is.  From  time  to  time  I  had  to  make  an  appeal  for 
the  family  of  two  bread-winners  that  were  drowned- 
That  is  a  sickening  and  a  heartrending  thing  to  do. 

22682.  You  think  the  people  have  not  been 
demoralised? — Wherever  that  goes  on  you  are  bound 
to  have  demoralisation,  and  very  often  it  is  the  man 
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that  can  do  best  without  it  who  is  tlie  first  that  looks 
for  it;  but  for  the  last  five  years  we  have  got  no  aid 
in  any  way  from  outside,  and  the  people  of  the  Island 
are  relying  on  themselves  altogether.  They  have  not 
got  any  gratuitous  assistance  in  any  way  since  I  came 
to  the  Island.  The  crops  failed  the  first  year  I  went 
there.  The  people  are  beginning  to  become  indepen- 
dent, and  if  they  get  the  lands  they  will  become  more 
independent. 

22683.  Have  they  any  cottage  industries  there  now — 
do  they  spin  their  own  wool? — We  have  two  lace 
schools  there.  Teachers  are  paid  by  the  Congested 
Districts  Board.    They  make  this  Irish  lace. 

22684.  Do  the  people  with  sheep  keep  the  wool  and 
spin  it  themselves? — Yes,  and  they  bring  it  to  the 
local  weavers,  and  they  weave  it,  and  make  blankets 
and  flannel  vests  and  coloured  petticoats  for  the  ladies. 
They  can  colour  it  themselves.    They  get  this  Carri- 


geen  moss.  You  can  get  it  almost  all  the  colours  of 
the  rainbow. 

22685.  So  that  there  is  very  little  money  spent  on 
c'othes? — I  would  not  say  that.  These  men  who  go  to 
England  and  Scotland  come  home  with  a  Scotch  suit 
of  tweed,  but  the  people  at  home  always  convert  what- 
ever wool  grows  on  the  Island  into  clothes,  and  it 
never  goes  outside. 

22686.  That  wool  is  not  spun  and  woven  by  them 
to  be  sold  outside? — No;  it  is  used  in  the  family. 

22687.  Dr.  Mooehead.— Do  they  shear  the  lambs?— 
They  do ;  they  do  it  only  once  in  the  year. 

22688.  Do  they  pluck  the  geese?— I  think  they  do, 
sometimes.    I  see  some  of  them  very  bare-looking. 

Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — We  are  very  much 
obliged  to  you.  Father  Colleran,  for  your  evidence.  It 
is  very  interesting. 


The  Commission  then  adjourned  unfil  the  following  morning  to  Castiebar. 


FORTIETH  DAY.— WEDNESDAY,  19th  JUNE,  1912. 

The  Commissioners  met  at  the  Courthouse,  Castiebar,  at  10  a.m. 

Present : — Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse,  m.d.  (in  the  Chair) ;   Miss  Margaret  McNeill  ;  G.  A. 
MooRHEAD,  Esq.,  F.R.c.s.L ;  Alec.  Wilson,  Esq.;  Dpjrmod  O'Brien,  Esq. 

S.  W.  Strange,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


Mr.  A.  C.  L.v.UMi> 

22689.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse.— You  are  Chairman 
of  the  Castiebar  Urban  District  Council,  Mr.  Larminie? 
— Yes,  sir. 

22690.  Have  the  provisions  of  the  Dairies  and  Cow- 
sheds Order  been  put  into  force  by  your  Urban  Coun- 
cil?—Yes. 

22691.  Have  you  an  Inspector  appointed? — We  have. 

22692.  A  Veterinary  Inspector  and  a  Dairy  Inspector, 
or  only  a  Dairy  Inspector? — There  is  a  veterinary 
ofiScer  in  the  town,  but  I  don't  know  whether  he  is 
acting  in  the  capacity  of  Dairy  Inspector. 

22693.  Besides  that  professional  gentleman,  have  you 
a  Dairy  Inspector? — Yes. 

22694.  Is  he  limited  to  the  Urban  district ?— Unfor- 
tunately he  is.    I  think  that  is  one  of  the  great  evils. 

22695.  Have  the  Rural  Council  an  Inspector? — Yes; 
I  think  they  have  two  or  three  Dairy  Inspectors. 

22696.  Does  the  greater  part  of  your  milk  supply 
come  from  inside  or  outside  your  district? — The  greater 
portion  of  the  commercial  milk  comes  from  outside, 
but  we  have  one  large  dairy  within  our  district.  There 
are  about  forty  cows  in  it. 

22697.  How  is  the  milk  distributed?— This  gentle- 
man sends  it  in  in  a  cart  every  day — forty  or  fifty 
gallons. 

'  22698.  What  is  the  price  charged? — Twopence  a 
quart  in  the  summer  and  threepence  in  the  winter. 

22699.  Are  there  a  great  number  of  vendors? — I 
think  there  is  only  one  vendor  in  the  town  who  keeps 
cows  himself  and  sells  regularly. 

22700.  Is  there  a  scarcity  of  milk  in  the  urban  dis- 
trict?—Generally  speaking,  there  is. 

22701.  Is  that  scarcity  more  marked  in  winter  than 
in  summer? — It  is. 

22702.  Is  that  scarcity  due  to  the  want  of  milk  or 
from  people  being  so  poor  that  they  cannot  afford  to 
buy  it? — I  think  it  is  from  want  of  milk,  or,  rather  that 
the  greater  portion  of  the  milk  is  being  consumed  in 
the  country.  I  don't  think  they  sell  as  much  milk 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  cows  as  thej^  used.  1 
think  they  use  more  of  the  milk  produced  in  the 
country  than  they  used  to  do. 

22703.  Do  you  think  that  arises  from  the  people 
being  in  easier  circumstances? — To  some  extent,  but  I 
think  it  principally  arises  from  the  increased  value  of 
young  stock,  and  the  farmers  feed  their  calves  better. 
In  my  young  days  the  greater  proportion  of  male  calves 
were  slaughtered  a  lew  days  old,  and  if  you  go  to  the 
market  now  you  pay  £2  for  a  calf  a  few  days  old. 
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E,  J. P.,  examined. 

22704.  I  think  you  said  that  the  greater  proportion  of 
the  milk  consumed  in  the  urban  area  is  produced  in 
the  country? — Yes. 

22705.  You  prefer  the  milk  produced  in  tha  urban 
district;  you  say  in  your  summary  of  evidence  that  it 
is  superior? — ^Yes. 

22706.  The  reasons  you  give  are,  firstly,  that  the 
cows  generally  are  of  a  superior  class? — Yes,  and  the 
pasturage,  usually  that  of  town  parks,  is  of  prime 
quality. 

22707.  What  kind  of  cows  are  there  in  the  country 
districts? — In  what  I  may  call  the  inferior  quality  of 
land  you  might  call  them  country  cows — indigenous  to 
the  soil.  The  shorthorn  would  not  do.  They  have 
a  number  of  half-bred  polled  cows.  They  give  a  very 
good  quality  of  milk. 

22708.  How  much  milk  on  an  average  would  the 
cows  outside  your  district  give? — They  give  about  six 
quarts  a  day  for  six  or  eight  months. 

22709.  That  seems  a  small  yield?— Yes.  Even  in 
large  dairies  eight  quarts  for  eight  months  is  considered 
a  fine  average. 

22710.  The  cows  in  the  urban  district  are  better  fed? 
— Yes ;  better  wintered. 

22711.  They  would  give  considerably  more  milk? — 
Yes. 

22712.  One  of  the  reasons  you  prefer  the  town-pro- 
duced milk  is  that  you  are  certain  the  water  supply  is 
pure? — Yes,  and  the  cowhouses  and  surroundings  are 
much  more  favourable  than  iu  the  country. 

22713.  How  long  has  the  Inspector  been  appointed 
by  your  Council? — Really  I  cannot  say. 

22714.  Twelve  months? — More  than  twelve  months. 

22715.  Have  you  had  reports  from  him  regularly? — 
Yes. 

22716.  Have  you  had  any  prosecutions  as  the  result 
of  these  reports? — No.  As  well  as  1  recollect  the  faults 
that  were  reported  on  were  rectified.  There  are  very 
few  cow-keepers  in  the  town  who  sell  milk. 

22717.  Of  course,  you  have  no  control  over  these 
cow-keepers  outside  your  district? — No.  I  think  that 
is  unfortunate,  because  we  depend  on  the  country  most 
for  our  supply. 

22718.  You  are  satisfied  that  the  milk  produced 
within  your  own  district  is,  on  the  whole,  produced  in 
a  cleanly  manner? — Yes. 

22719.  But  you  don't  feel  so  satisfied  with  what 
comes  in? — Generally  speaking,  I  am  not. 

22720.  Have  the  police  instituted  any  prosecutions 
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under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act? — Yes,  frequently.  We 
have  au  excellent  Inspector  here. 

22721.  Had  you  any  prosecutions  recently? — No. 

22722.  Do  you  think  there  is  less  adulteration  going 
on? — Yes;  the  fines  are  heavy. 

22723.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  a  question  with  regard 
to  that.  What  would  the  fines  be — would  a  first 
oiiender  get  off  lightlj'? — Yes.  I  have  known  fines  as 
high  as  M5.  That  is  where  inferior  milk  was  supplied 
to  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  and  these  places  where  the 
people  cannot  look  after  their  own  interests. 

22724.  You  have  given  me  one  reason  why  there  is 
so  little  winter  dairying  about  here,  namely,  that  the 
people  are  so  anxious  to  rear  young  stock? — Yes;  and 
I  think  that  is  a  reason  why  they  have  not  a  sufficient 
milk  supply  in  their  family.  I  think  they  adulterate 
the  milk  for  the  children,  and  give  it  pure  to  the 
■calves.  When  I  use  the  word  "  adulterate,"  I  mean 
they  mix  it  with  tea,  which  is  the  worst  form  of  adul- 
teration to  my  mind.  I  think  if  they  quadrupled  the 
tax  on  tea  it  would  have  an  excellent  effect  on  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  the  milk. 

22725.  Has  any  method  occurred  to  you  with  the 
object  of  increasing  the  milk  to  the  urban  district? — 
I  don't  think  so.  I  think  everyone  who  can  aSord  to 
keep  a  cow  does  so,  and  we  have  not  any  way  of  dealing 
with  the  country. 

22726.  It  strikes  me  as  somewhat  odd  that  with  the 
scarcity  of  milk,  the  price  is  so  small? — I  remember 
when  the  ordinary  contract  price  for  the  asylum,  prison, 
and  workhouse  was  4d.  a  gallon — Id.  a  quart. 

22727.  Dr.  Mookhead. — How  long  ago  is  that? — Ten 
years  ago,  or  something  like  that.  It  is  only  within 
the  last  ten  years  that  they  give  2d.  a  quart  for  it. 
That  is  the  usual  price  I  think  now  in  the  asylum. 

22728.  Mr.  O'Brien. — There  are  no  creameries  in 
this  district? — No,  not  within  20  miles  of  Castlebar. 

22729.  Therefore,  the  creameries  don't  afiect  the 
milk  question  at  all  in  this  district? — Not  here. 

227.30.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — I  see  that  you 
recommend  in  your  summary  of  evidence  that  your 
Inspector  should  be  granted  power  of  inspection  over 
the  milk  that  comes  into  the  town? — Yes,  and  that  he 
should  be  entitled  to  inspect  the  houses  and  premises 
outside. 

22731.  A  rural  district  might  have  an  Insp_ector  of  its 
own?— The  Rural  District  Council  has  no  interest  in 
the  milk  supply  except  to  the  workhouse.  They  don't 
take  the  same  interest  in  it  as  the  Sanitary  Authority 
in  the  town  does.  I  don't  say  that  as  making  a  charge 
against  them. 

22732.  You  would  like  that  the  dairies  who  send  in 
their  milk  to  the  urban  district  should  be  inspected  by 
your  officer? — Yes. 

22733.  Is  your  Dairy  Inspector  sanitary  officer  of  the 
district? — Yes,  of  the  urban  district. 

227.34.  Is  he  an  efficient  man? — I  think  so.  It  is 
rather  an  anomaly — he  does  not  live  in  the  district. 
He  lives  in  the  country.  He  is  a  very  intelligent  man, 
and  is  a  farmer,  and  understands  everytl  ing  in  con- 
nection with  cattle. 

22735.  You  think  if  the  price  of  milk  were  to  be 
increased  that  it  would  make  more  milk  available?— 
There  might  be  a  decreased  consumption  if  there  was 
an  increased  price.  I  think  2d.  a  quart  in  the  summer 
and  3d.  in  the  winter  is  a  good  paying  price  for  the 
producer. 

22736.  Do  you  attribute  the  falling  off  in  the  quantity 
of  milk  available  to  the  increased  practice  of  rearing 
dry  stock? — Decidedly. 

22737.  Do  the  people  keep  goats? — In  the  mountain 
districts  they  do,  but  I  don't  think  they  bring  any  of 
the  milk  into  the  town. 

22738.  Mr.  O'Brien.— Do  they  milk  the  goats?— 
Yes;  otherwise  they  would  be  of  no  use.  The  sale  of 
goats  and  kids  is  almost  a  negligible  quantity. 

22739.  Dr.  Moorhead.— They  don't  eat  them?— I 
don't  think  so. 

22740.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — You  believe  if 
there  was  a  larger  supply  of  milk  available,  especially 
in  the  winter  time,  in  Castlebar,  that  it  would  be 
sold? — Yes.  I  don't  think  they  could  ever  send  in  a 
supply  that  would  not  be  consumed. 

22741.  Mr.  O'Brien.— Even  in  the  summer?— Yes; 
because  people  would  take  more  of  it  if  the  price  went 
<lown. 

22742.  Do  you  think  people  are  sufficiently  educated 
to  the  food  value  of  milk  to  be  induced  to  take  a 
larger  quantity?- It  is  difficult  to  answer  that.  It 
depends  on  the  individual. 


22743.  Do  people  who  are  rather  well-off  givo  their 
children  a  plentiful  supply  of  milk?— I  think,  generally 
speaking,  they  don't.  I  think  the  food  given  to  chil- 
dren is  quite  revolutionised  since  my  boyhood. 

22744.  Mr.  Wilson. — Favourably  or  unfavourably? 
— Unfavourably.  You  seldom  see  milk  and  porridge 
given  to  children  now.  All  the  milk  that  can  be  spared 
is  sent  into  the  town. 

22745.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — Is  there  no  way  of 
increasing  the  supply? — The  only  way  would  be  for 
the  Lunatic  Asylum  to  start  a  dairy  of  its  own,  as  half 
of  the  milk  sent  into  the  town  is  consumed  there. 

22746.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Do  you  know  what  is  the  con- 
tract price  at  the  Asylum? — Eightpence  a  gallon  all 
the  year  round.  It  used  to  be  5d.  a  gallon  v.hen  I  was 
governor. 

22747.  If  they  started  their  own  supply,  it  would 
set  free  a  large  supply  of  milk  which  would  be  avail- 
able for  the  people? — Yes. 

22748.  The  scarcity  seems  to  arise  from  a  financial 
consideration — the  farmer  thinks  he  can  make  more 
of  his  milk  than  bv  sending  it  into  the  town? — Yes. 

22749.  Miss  McNeill.— Do  you  think  the  difficulty 
in  sending  in  milk  is  due  to  the  difficulty  in  regard  to 
demand? — No. 

22750.  You  don't  think  it  is  want  of  organisation 
of  the  demand? — No.    Milk  is  sold  in  the  street. 

22751.  Are  people  selling  milk  in  the  street  regis- 
tered?— These  are  from  the  country.  Those  who  sell 
through  the  streets,  from  house  to  house,  have  no  stand 
from  which  they  sell. 

22752.  There  is  no  milk  market? — No. 

22753.  Is  it  not  possible  to  require  the  registration 
of  any  person  who  sells  milk  within  your  area? — I  am 
not  quite  certain,  but  anyone  who  sends  in  milk  must 
be  registered  in  the  country  district  as  a  milk  vendor. 

22754.  Mr.  O'Brien. — If  the  woman  selling  it  in  the 
street  is  not  tlie  producer,  I  don't  think  she  would 
come  under  tlie  Order. 

Miss  McNeill. — I  thought  persons  exposing  milk 
for  sale  were  liable  to  be  registered? — I  don't  think 
they  are  milk  jobbers.  There  are  some  shops  in  town 
who  sell  it.    They,  of  course,  are  registered 

22755.  From  your  precis  of  evidence  it  seems  that 
you  are  in  favour  of  having  such  persons  registered 
when  they  sell  milk  within  the  urban  area? — Yes. 

22756.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  having  milk 
vendors  licensed  instead  of  registered — the  licence  to 
be  withdrawn  in  case  of  grave  defects? — Is  there  a 
licensing  system  in  operation? 

Miss  McNeill.— Not  at  present. 

22757.  Mr.  O'Brien.— The  licence  could  be  with- 
drawn if  the  people  did  not  keep  their  houses  in 
proper  order  as  the  spirit  licences  are  withdrawn? — 
That  might  be  feasible,  but  the  present  powers  ought 
to  be  sufficient  if  they  were  carried  out. 

22758.  Miss  McNeill. — We  have  had  evidence  else- 
where that  they  did  not  meet  the  case,  and  general 
approval  was  expressed  at  the  idea  of  licensing? — It  is 
rather  a  new  idea  to  me,  and  I  would  like  to  consider 
it  before  I  gave  a  decided  answer,  but  I  think  if  the 
existing  laws  were  strictly  and  honestly  carried  out 
they  ought  to  meet  the  case. 

22759.  You  did  mention  a  fine  of  £5  in  connection 
witli  milk  which  was  not  of  a  proper  quality  sent  to 
the  asylum? — Yes. 

22760.  Do  you  happen  to  know  the  fines  which  have 
been  imposed  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  supply  to  the 
town? — I  think  we  put  on  fines  of  5s.  or  10s.  for  the 
first  offence,  and  4'1  or  £2  for  subsequent  ofl'onces. 
Here  is  a  list  of  prosecutions  brought  at  Castlebar 
Petty  Sessions  between  June,  1907,  and  June,  1912  : — 


Fine. 

Costs. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

No. 

1. 

5 

0 

11 

6 

No. 

2. 

(First  offence) 

5 

0 

12 

6 

No. 

3. 

(Second  offence) 

...  10 

0 

13 

6 

No. 

4. 

(First  offence) 

...  5 

0 

2 

0 

No. 

5. 

(Second  offence) 

...  20 

0 

12 

6 

No. 

6. 

...  2 

6 

13 

0 

No. 

7. 

(First  offence) 

...  40 

0 

13 

6 

No. 

8. 

(Second  offence) 

...  40 

0 

2 

0 

No. 

9. 

...  10 

0 

14 

0 

No. 

10. 

(First  offence) 

...  5 

0 

13 

6 

No. 

11. 

(Second  offence) 

...  10 

0 

1 

6 

No. 

12. 

...  5 

0 

12 

6 

During  the  above  period  there  were  over  500  samples 
of  milk  taken  by  the  Inspector  and  sent  for  analysis. 
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227t)l.  Dr.  MooKHEAD. — Has  the  enforcement  of  the 
Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order  led  to  any  diminution  in 
the  supply  of  milk? — I  don't  think  so. 

•22762.  Have  the  people  fallen  into  line  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Order  pretty  well  and  adopted  it? — 
I  think  so.  We  have  not  many  complaints.  They  are 
beginning  to  see  the  necessity  of  improving  their 
premises. 

22763.  So  far  as  you  know,  the  conditions  under 
which  the  cows  and  "dairies  are  kept  are  better  than 
they  were? — I  think  so.  When  you  talk  of  dairies  in 
the  farming  districts,  dairies,  as  such,  don't  exist, 
except  in  some  new  cottages  where  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board  have  built  a  little  off-set  for  dairies. 

22764.  And  a  cowshed  also? — Yes.  The  cowshed  is 
not  the  dairy.  The  dairy  is  generally  attached  to  thi-- 
dwelling-house. 

22765.  Are  there  any  labourers'  cottages  in  the  dis- 
trict?— In  the  urban  area? 

22766.  Yes? — We  have  only  commenced  to  build. 

22767.  How  much  land  have  you  given  with  each 
cottage? — Half  an  acre. 

22768.  That  would  not  be  sufficient  to  keep  a  cow?— 
No. 

22769.  You  told  us  that  the  method  of  feeding  chil- 
dren had  been  completelv  revolutionised  since  your 
day?— Yes. 

22770.  Have  you  noticed  any  deterioration  in  the 
physique  or  appearance  of  the  children  in  consequence 
of  that? — There  is  very  much  greater  evidence  of 
anaemia  than  in  older  times,  and  particularly  amongst 
the  young  women  of  the  country. 

22771.  Y'ou  notice  that  more  in  the  early  age? — 
Possibly  because  they  take  more  tea  then. 

22772.  Have  you  much  tuberculosis  in  your  dis- 
trict?— I  don't  think  so  in  this  district.  Of  course, 
there  are  eases. 

•22773.  You  are  satisfied  that  there  is  a  decided 
shortage  of  milk,  especially  for  the  worldng  classes? — 
I  think  so. 

22774.  And  if  they  had  a  supply  that  they  would  be 
prepared  to  pay  for  it? — To  a  certain  extent. 

22775.  They  would  pay  up  to  3d.  a  quart.  You  say 
that  the  great  desideratum  for  the  place  to  secure  a 
pure  supply  of  milk  is  cleanliness  in  the  cattle,  in 
the  houses,  in  the  food,  in  the  water,  in  the  milkers, 
in  the  vessels,  in  the  dairies,  and,  above  all,  in  the 
consciences  of  the  purveyors? — Yes. 

22776.  Would  not  that  be  to  protect  the  supply  that 
you  would  get? — Yes. 

22777.  You  must  secure  the  supply  first  to  protect 
it? — Yes.    We  have  a  certain  supply. 

22778.  Is  that  supply  produced  under  the  conditions 
you  mention  in  your  summary  of  evidence? — It  is  cap- 
able of  improvement.  As  long  as  you  can  carry  out 
these  desiderata  you  are  all  right. 

22779.  Certainly.  That  would  be  the  great  thing, 
but  you  would  want  the  supply  first? — Yes. 

22780.  You  say  the  farmers  rear  a  good  deal  of 
young  stock? — Yes.    These  are  bred  for  store  purposes. 

22781.  Have  they  any  strain  of  milking  bull? — I 
don't  think  so.  I  don't  think  they  go  into  that  ques- 
tion at  all.  In  fact  the  general  arrangement  for  the 
breeding  of  stock  leaves  much  to  be  desired  in  this 
country. 

22782.  Are  there  many  Department  bulls  in  this  dis- 
trict?— Yes. 

22783.  What  class? — Principally  shorthorn  or  Polled 
Angus. 

22784.  Neither  of  these  would  be  a  milking  breed? — 
There  are  not  many  of  the  Ayrshire  breed  here. 

22785.  Are  there  any  Herefords?— No.  The  Ayr- 
shires  are  excellent  milkers.  I  have  a  very  large 
experience  of  them,  but  they  say  it  is  as  easy  to  fatten 
a  rail  fence  as  one  of  them. 

22786.  Mr.  Wilson. — You  say  that  the  breeding 
leaves  much  to  be  desired  in  this  country? — Yes. 

22787.  Your  suggestion  is  that  too  much  stress  is 
put  on  the  beef  producing  qualities? — Yes;  and  the 
country  farmer  is  not  sufficiently  careful  about  the  sire. 
They  look  for  cheapness  more  than  quality. 

22788.  I  don't  know  the  typical  farm  about  Castlebar. 
Is  it  a  farm  where  a  man  has  cows  which  he  puts  to  the 
bull,  .and  sells  the  calves  about  eighteen  months  old? — 
That  is  the  usual  custom.  It  is  a  sort  of  mixed  farmin" 
on  a  email  scale.  ° 


22789.  Do  they  send  down  many  calves  from  other 
jalaces,  or  does  the  district  breed  its  own? — They 
used  to  bring  in  a  good  many  calves  as  yearlings 
from  Clare  and  one  or  two  counties  in  the  South,  but 
it  is  not  done  in  late  years,  during  which  the  breed  has 
improved. 

22790.  Mr.  O'Brien.— But  not  in  the  direction  of 
milk? — It  is  principally  in  the  direction  of  store  cattle 
the  improvement  has  taken  place. 

22791.  Mr.  Wilson. — Have  your  officers  sent  reports 
to  your  Council  as  regards  tuberculous  animals? — No. 
I  am  afraid  that  our  Inspector  would  not  exactly  know 
what  was  meant  by  a  tuberculous  cow, 

22792.  Have  you  any  veterinary  officer? — He  is  only 
appointed  for  a  few  months. 

22793.  What  action  would  your  Council  take  in  case 
of  such  a  rcpoi-t? — They  would  be  anxious  to  carry 
out  the  law. 

22794.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — Your  Council  has 
not  a  veterinary  surgeon,  I  think  I  understood  you  to 
say? — He  is  not  appointed  by  the  Council.  I  am  not 
sure  that  he  is  not  appointed  by  the  Government. 

22795.  In  addition  to  that  you  have  a  dairy 
Inspector? — Yes. 

22796.  You  think  you  have  a  veterinary  Inspector? 
— There  is  a  veterinary  Inspector  living  in  the  town. 

22797.  Dr.  Moorhead. — Your  dairy  Inspector  is  not  a 
qualified  man? — No. 

22798.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — But  you  have  not 
yet  availed  yourself  of  the  services  of  a  veterinary 
inspector? — We  never  had  any  connection  with  him. 

22799.  Mr.  Wilson. — We  have  heard  in  creamery  dis- 
tricts that  the  farmer  will  send  all  his  milk  to  the 
creamery  and  keep  none  for  his  children.  In  other 
places  where  they  make  butter  at  home,  we  are  told 
that  they  make  butter  rather  than  give  the  milk  to 
their  children,  and  when  we  come  to  this  district, 
where  milk  is  produced  on  a  very  small  scale,  the 
same  charge  is  made  against  the  farmer? — I  would  not 
put  it  as  a  charge. 

22800.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  serious  charge? — 
Yes;  but  it  is  a  charge  more  arising  from  ignorance  of 
the  result. 

22801.  I  quite  agree? — It  is  not  from  any  actual 
greed  on  the  part  of  the  farmer. 

22802.  I  quite  agree;  but  with  that  situation  in  the 
farmer's  house  where  the  milk  is  actually  produced — 
that  he  himself  does  not  realise  the  necessity  of 
supplying  his  own  children — does  not  that  go  a  long 
way  to  account  for  the  lack  of  demand  amongst  towns- 
people for  a  larger  supply? — That  is  quite  possible,  but 
the  whole  system  of  feeding  in  the  whole  community  is 
so  revolutionised  within  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years 
that  it  quite  accounts  for  it.  They  think  that  what  is 
good  enough  for  themselves  is  good  enough  for  the 
children. 

22803.  In  fact,  the  whole  problem  that  our  Commis- 
sion is  dealing  with  is  largely  due  to  public  ignorance 
about  the  necessity  of  milk  in  considerable  quantities 
for  children,  and  its  feeding  value  even  for  grown-up 
people? — I  quite  agree. 

22804.  Dr.  Moorhead.— Is  the  milk  given  to  the 
calves  to  the  absolute  deprivation  of  the  children? — If 
they  could  be  convinced  that  instead  of  supplementing 
a  small  quantity  of  milk  to  the  children,  that  they 
supplemented  a  smaller  quantity  for  the  calf,  the  result 
would  be  the  same  so  far  as  the  profit  was  concerned, 
and  vastly  better  for  the  children. 

22805.  You  have  no  doubt  that  they  do  deprive  the 
children  of  milk? — It  results  in  that. 

22806.  Are  there  any  Agricultural  Instructors  in  this 
district?— Yes. 

22807.  Is  this  a  congested  district? — Yes,  the  whole 
of  the  county  is  congested. 

22808.  So  you  have  a  Department  Instructor  and 
the  Congested  Districts  Board  Instructor  going  about? — 
Well,  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  there  is  a  regular 
Instructor  from  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  but 
there  are  several  from  the  Department. 

22809.  Do  these  Instructors  do  anything  in  trying  to 
encourage  the  production  of  winter  milk? — They  are 
advising  it. 

22810.  Do  you  see  the  people  growing  green  crops 
for  winter  feeding? — I  think  they  are  doing  it  a  good 
deal  more  than  they  did. 

22811.  Do  you  notice  a  crop  of  rape  and  hardy  greens? 
— I  don't  think  they  go  in  much  for  them, 'but  they 
have  increased  the  growing  of  roots— mangolds  and 
turnips,  and  also  cabbages. 
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22812.  As  a  rule,  the  most  of  the  ground  they  till  ia 
left  uncultivated  during  the  winter,  for  the  most  part? 
— You  moan  that  they  don't  grow  catch-crops? 

22813.  Yes?— No;  they  don't.  They  are  quite 
satisfied  with  two  crops  on  one  piece  of  land — one  of 
com  and  one  of  weeds. 

22814.  Do  they  grow  oats  here? — Yes;  it  is  the 
principal  corn  crop. 

22815.  Is  that  for  sale,  or  do  they  feed  their  cows 
on  it? — They  have  gone  in  very  much  for  the  con- 
sumption of  oats  at  liome  of  late  years,  but  this  year 
not  so  much,  because  the  price  of  oats  was  very  high. 

22816.  It  is  not  realised  that  as  soon  as  they  have 
the  oats  out  of  the  ground  they  can  till  up  the  land 
and  put  iu  a  green  crop? — No. 

22817.  Not  even  under  the  Instructor? — They  might 
in  some  cases,  but  it  is  very  unusual. 

22818.  Do  you  know  if  these  Instructors  are  giving 
any  lectures? — I  think  so.  There  are  a  great  number 
of  these  small  demonstration  plots  scattered  all  over 
the  country.  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Agricultural 
Committee,  but  I  know  there  is  a  great  number  of 
these  plots.  You  have  a  gentleman  on  the  premises 
that  can  give  you  information  on  that  point. 

22819.  Do  the  farmers  make  their  own  butter  in  this 
district? — Yes. 

22820.  In  farmers'  lumps,  I  suppose? — Yes,  prin- 
cipally. 


22821.  Is  there  sufficient  to  supply  the  town  with 
butter? — No;  the  butt-er  is  brought  in  from  elsewhere. 

22822.  So  that  there  is  practically  very  little  winter 
dairying  of  any  sort,  and  not  much  dairying  of  any 
kind  at  all? — Not  much  dairying  I  would  say. 

22823.  The  land,  I  suppose,  for  the  most  part  is 
rather  poor? — Within  a  mile  or  two  of  the  town  it  is 
very  good,  but  outside  that,  in  the  north,  it  is  mountainy 
to  a  great  extent. 

22824.  Have  you  a  poor  population  in  this  town — I 
mean  really  poor  people? — I  should  not  say  so. 

22825.  Have  many  of  the  shopkeepers  here  got  a  little 
farm  outside?— -The  greater  number  of  them  have. 

22826.  And  a  certain  number  of  the  labourers  that 
live  in  the  town  are  employed  on  these  farms? — They 
have  very  little  tillage  on  the  farms.  They  are  used 
principally  for  grazing  for  a  couple  of  cows. 

22827.  There  are  no  factories  or  industries  in  the 
town  ? — No. 

22828.  You  would  not  say  that  they  are  very,  very 
poor?— No;  they  are  poor  more  from  age  than  anything 
else — widows  and  decrepit  people  of  that  sort,  but  there 
is  employment  for  everyone  who  is  able  to  work. 

22829.  You  think  that  the  anaemic  condition  of  the 
children  is  not  from  poverty? — I  think  it  is  from  tea. 


Mr.  Martin  H( 

22830.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — You  are  a  member 
of  the  Castlebar  Rural  District  Council,  Mr.  Hopkins? 
— Yes,  sir. 

22831.  That  embraces  all  the  Union  of  Castlebar  with 
the  exception  of  the  urban  district? — Yes. 

22832.  What  officers  have  you  under  the  Dairies  and 
Cowsheds  Order? — We  have  an  inspector. 

22833.  Is  he  a  veterinary  surgeon? — No. 

22834.  Have  you  any  veterinary  surgeon? — No. 

22835.  Have  you  only  an  inspector  of  dairies? — That 
is  all. 

22836.  How  long  have  you  had  him? — About  three 
years,  I  think. 

22837.  He  is  not  the  same  person  as  the  dairy 
inspector  for  the  urban  district? — No. 

22838.  Is  he  a  satisfactory  officer? — I  think  so. 

22839.  Does  he  make  frequent  reports  to  your 
Council? — Yes. 

22840.  As  a  consequence  of  these  reports,  have  there 
been  many  prosecutions? — None  up  to  the  present. 

22841.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  a  substantial 
improvement  effected  in  the  conditions  of  the  farmers' 
premises  ? — Yes. 

22842.  I  suppose  the  byres  and  cow-houses  were  in  a 
bad  state  up  to  a  few  years  ago? — Yes;  there  has  been 
an  improvement. 

22843.  In  what  respect  has  the  improvement  been 
most  marked? — In  the  cow-houses,  and  in  the  building 
of  cow-houses. 

22844.  What  sort  of  population  have  you  in  the  rural 
district — are  they  mostly  small  farmers,  or  are  they 
labourers? — They  are  nearly  all  small  farmers. 

22845.  Then,  I  take  it,  the  labourers  are  few  and 
far  between? — Yes,  very  few. 

22846.  How  many  cows  would  these  small  farmers 
have — what  would  be  the  average? — In  the  district  I 
live  in  they  would  have  one  or  two  cows  that  give 
milk  for  a  certain  season  of  the  year. 

22847.  Besides  that,  they  have  other  cattle?— Yes, 
jearlings  or  two-year-olds.  The  quality  of  the  land  is 
very  poor. 

22848.  How  many  acres  do  the  farmers  as  a  rule 
have? — It  is  not  let  by  acres,  but  by  the  holdings.  The 
rents  are  small  and  the  quantity  of  land  poor.  I  know 
one  townland  in  the  congested  districts  and  the  average 
rent  is  under  £4. 

22849.  Dr.  Moorhead. — What  quantity  of  land  would 
be  in  that  £4  holding? — About  five  or  six  acres. 

22850.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — With  those  who 
have  one  or  two  cows  that  give  milk,  do  the  cows  all 
-calve  about  the  same  time? — No;  they  don't.  Supposing 
a  cow  calves  in  the  winter  season  she  has  a  very  small 
supply  of  milk.  They  don't  grow  the  roots  to  keep  up 
the  milk  supply. 

22851.  Have  you  a  sufficiency  of  milk  in  the  summer 
-time? — Yes. 


>KiNS  examined. 

22852.  What  about  the  winter  and  spring? — They 
often  for  two  or  three  months  have  no  milk  for  their 
tea. 

22853.  Would  the  man  whose  cow  is  dry  get  milk 
from  his  neighbour,  whose  cow  happened  to  be  giving 
milk? — I  don't  think  so.  If  they  had  a  supply  of  milk 
they  would  try  to  sell  it. 

22854.  Whom  would  they  sell  it  to? — Into  the  town 
of  Castlebar. 

22855.  The  price  would  be  a  temptation? — Yes.  They 
would  want  the  money. 

22856.  Is  that  scarcity  of  milk  in  the  winter  time 
becoming  more  marked  of  late  years,  in  your  opinion, 
or  is  it  about  the  same  as  it  used  to  be? — I  think  there 
was  more  milk  five  or  six  years  ago. 

22857.  Are  not  the  farmers  living  largely  on  the  young 
stock  that  they  rear? — Yes. 

22858.  Is  that,  in  your  opinion,  the  paying  part  of 
the  farm? — Yes;  they  sell  the  springer  cow. 

22859.  Dr.  Moorhead. — Would  this  springer  be  one 
that  they  woidd  rear  themselves? — Yes. 

22860.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — You  live  in  the 
country  yourself,  do  you? — I  do. 

22861.  In  your  opinion,  do  the  very  young  children 
get  as  much  milk  as  they  ought  to  get? — -They  don't. 

22862.  They  get  some  milk?— Yes. 

22863.  But  not  as  much  as  they  ought  to  get? — They 
ought  to  get  more  milk. 

22864.  Is  there  much  butter  made? — There  is.  They 
generally  make  the  butter.  They  use  very  little  pure 
milk  without  churning  it. 

22865.  Summer  or  winter? — Yes. 

22866.  Where  do  they  sell  the  butter?— In  Castlebar. 

22867.  Do  thev  use  butt<^r  freely  themselves? — Very 
little. 

22868.  It  all  goes  for  sale?— Yes. 

22869.  Has  it  struck  you  how  that  state  of  things 
cotild  be  improved? — The  land  they  have  is  not  fit  to 
give  milk.  You  could  not  expect  on  a  holding  of  35/- 
rent  that  you  would  have  milk  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year.  The  quality  of  the  land  outside  the  urban 
district  is  very  poor. 

22870.  Could  the  farmer  get  more  land  without 
trespassing  on  his  neighbour? — No,  not  in  that  district. 

22871.  I  take  it,  the  land  is  largely  in  the  hands  of 
small  farmers? — Nearly  all. 

22872.  So  that  there  is  not  enough  land  to  go  round? 
— No. 

22873.  Would  it  be  your  idea  to  have  some  of  these 
migrated  to  other  land  and  consolidate  the  farms? — It 
would — the  holdings  are  too  small.  They  have  not 
enough  land. 

22874.  If  they  had  enough  land  would  they  rear 
more  stock  instead  of  keeping  milch  cows? — I  think  so, 
but  I  think  they  would  keep  a  supply  for  themselves. 
They  vvojld  increase  the  supply  of  milk. 
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22875.  Is  there  any  other  way  that  strikes  you  m 
which  the  scarcity  of  milk  might  be  remedied?— In  my 
opinion,  you  cannot  remedy  it  without  increasmg  the 
holdings,  and  you  cannot  increase  them  without 
migrating  some  of  the  farmers. 

22876.  You  think  that  is  the  best  way  of  meeting  the 
difficulty?— Yes. 

22877.  No  other  method  strikes  you  at  present?— No. 

22878.  Is  there  any  other  view,  Mr.  Hopkins,  that 
you  would  like  to  place  before  the  Commission?— I 
don't  think  there  is  any  other  view. 

22879.  Do  the  people  keep  goats? — No. 

22880.  Would  they  have  any  objection  to  keeping 
goats.  Goats  are  cheap,  and  a  good  goat  is  a  good 
milker? — On  a  small  place  you  could  not  keep  a  goat. 

22881.  Why— would  the  neighbours  object?— They 
would,  of  course.  You  cannot  keep  a  goat  on  a  small 
patch  of  land.    They  would  want  to  ramble. 

22882.  I  thought  most  of  your  land  was  of  a  poor 
quality,  but  that  you  had  a  considerable  surface? — No. 
There  is  not  a  large  surface. 

228^3.  The  quantity  is  limited  as  well  as  the  quality? 
—Yes. 

22884.  The  goat  would  not  eat  much? — No;  but  at 
the  same  time  they  would  ramble.  You  could  hardly 
confine  them. 

22885.  What  about    tying    her  down? — You  would 
want  to  keep  her  staked. 

22886.  Could  you  not  keep  her  staked?— It  would  not 
be  easy  to  keep  watching  them. 

22887.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  people  don't  keep 
goats? — No. 

22888.  Dr.  Mookhead. — Have  you  any  labourers' 
cottages  in  your  district? — There  are  twelve  under  the 
first  scheme. 

22889.  What  quantity  of  land   is  given  with  each 
cottage? — One  acre. 

22890.  Is  there  any  provision  made  in  connection 
with  these  cottages  for  the  keeping  of  a  cow  in  the 
way  of  a  house? — No. 

22891.  Have  any  of  these  labourers  got  a  cow? — No. 

22892.  What  do  they  do  for  milk?— They  generally 
buy  from  their  neighbours. 

22893.  From  the  small  farmers?— Yes. 

22894.  When  the  small  farmer  has  no  milk  where  do 
the  labourers  get  it?  You  told  us  that  for  three  months 
the  small  farmer  has  no  milk  at  all? — Perhaps  you 
might  have  one  or  two  in  a  village  that  would  have 
milk. 

22895.  And  these  labourers  would  have  to  go  to  these 
one  or  two  people? — The  labourers  might  be  scattered 
all  over  the  Union. 

22896.  These  two  might  be  scattered  all  over  the 
Union? — No.  Generally  in  this  part  of  the  country 
they  live  in  villages. 

22897.  Are  the  labourers'  cottages  built  in  the 
villages  or  scattered  over  the  district? — They  are 
scattered  over  the  district. 

22898.  They  are  not  built  in  the  villages?— No. 

22899.  At  all  events,  there  are  parts  of  the  year 
when  these  twelve  labourers  must  be  without  milk  at 
all,  and  they  have  always  to  buy  their  milk? — Yes. 

22900.  And  for  two  or  three  months  they  have  no 
milk  at  all? — I  will  qualify  that.  If  the  milk  is  not  in 
one  village  it  is  in  another. 

22901.  But  the  labourer  has  to  travel  a  considerable 
distance  to  get  it? — Yes. 

22902.  Has  it  ever  come  under  your  notice  that  they 
were  in  dire  distress  for  want  of  milk? — No. 

22903.  And  so  far  as  you  know,  no  child  has  ever 
been  without  milk  that  required  it? — Not  to  my  know- 
ledge. 

22904.  Do  the  people  use  any  substitute  for  milk? — 
Tea. 

22905.  Nothing  but  tea  ?— No. 

22906.  There  is  no  condensed  or  dried  milk  used  in 
your  district? — No. 

22907.  Tea  is  the  only  substitute  they  use? — Yes. 

22908.  Are  they  often  without  milk  in  the  tea? — Yes. 

22909.  Even  the  small  children? — Yes. 

22910.  And  your  suggestion  for  remedying  this  state 
of  affairs  is  to  migrate  the  people  from  the  land? — Yes. 

22911.  That  the  land  is  too  poor  to  enlarge  their 
hr)ldings? — Yes;  and  is  not  available. 

22912.  Mr.  Wilson. — Are  you  in  the  fanning  business 
yourself? — Yes;  I  keep  dairy  cows. 

22913.  For  a  number  of  years? — Yes. 

22914.  Have  vou  been  selling  milk  in  Castlebar? — 
Yes. 


22915.  What  experience  have  you  in  regard  to  this 
disease  of  tuberculosis.    Have  you  lost  any  cows? — No. 

22916.  It  is  not  a  disease  that  has  caused  you  loss? 
—No. 

22917.  Would  you  get  a  piner  here  and  there? — Until 
we  got  a  vetei'inary  surgeon  we  did  not  know  what  the 
disease  was. 

22918.  You  have  a  knowledge  of  it  now? — Yes. 

22919.  And  you  will  get  it  now  and  again? — I  never 
saw  a  ease  in  my  district. 

22920.  What  do  you  think  yourself  about  this  story 
of  the  farmer  who  sends  so  much  milk  away  that 
he  does  not  keep  enough  for  his  own  family? — He  keeps 
a  little  for  his  own  family,  but  not  quite  enough. 

22921.  You  think  the '  statement  is  true,  that  the 
small  farmer  tends  to  feed  his  cnlf  rather  than  his 
children? — I  can  hardly  say  that. 

22922.  We  have  heard  this  in  evidence  over  and  over 
again  in  different  parts  of  Ireland.  Have  you  ever 
yourself  known  of  a  man  whom  you  saw  doing  this? — 
No.  In  fact,  the  townland  I  come  from  supplies 
Castlebar  with  milk,  and  all  the  institutions. 

22923.  That  must  be  good  dairying  land? — They  go 
in  for  dairying,  and  they  make  provision  for  the  feeding 
of  cattle  in  the  winter  time  and  spring. 

22924.  Suppose  you  were  to  go  into  the  farmer's  liouee 
of  an  afternoon  or  morning,  would  you  find  the  children 
with  a  big  mug  of  milk  at  every  meal? — -No.  When 
there  are  cows  in  milk  I  believe  the  children  would 
not  be  short. 

22925.  Even  if  there  was  only  one  cow? — They  don't 
generally  get  the  mugs  of  milk  in  that  case.  .  They 
churn  the  milk  and  sell  the  butter. 

22926.  Off  the  little  farms?— Yes. 

22927.  Surely  the  children  nnist  be  very  often  in 
want  of  a  cup  of  milk? — The  children  would  want  more 
if  they  could  get  it. 

22928.  They  would  take  more  if  they  got  it? — Yes. 

22929.  In  your  own  case,  do  you  go  in  for  keeping 
any  records  of  the  milk  yield  of  your  cows? — No. 

22930.  Or  a  high-class  bull?— No.  In  fact,  I  never 
rear  the  calf,  or  rarely. 

22931.  Dr.  Moohhead. — You  buy  cows  in  milk? — 
Yes. 

22932.  Mr.  Wilson.— You  don't  have  a  bull  at  all? 
—No. 

22933.  What  is  the  ordinary  bull  used  through  this 
district — I  suppose  there  is  no  trouble  taken  with 
regard  to  the  history  of  the  bull? — No.  The  bulls  are 
generally  shorthorns  supplied  by  the  Department. 

22934'.  Mr.  O'Bhien.— Do  the  children  get  much  of 
the  buttermilk?— They  do. 

22935.  Do  they  get  as  much  of  that  as  they  want? — 
Yes. 

22936.  Do  they  use  it  with  oatmeal  porridge  at  all? — 
Sometimes  they  do. 

22937.  It  is  not  generally  used? — No. 

22938.  Can  you  saj'  at  all  what  the  produce  of  your 
cows  is? — I  never  keep  an  account  of  them. 

22939.  You  must  know  more  or  less.  How  many 
cows  do  you  keep? — Six  or  seven,  and  sometimes  more. 

22940.  Six  or  seven  in  milk? — Yes. 

22941.  What  would  they  give  a  day? — A  cow  in  this 
season  of  the  year  would  give  three  or  four  gallons  of 
milk. 

22942.  You  buy  rather  a  good  quality  of  cow? — Yes. 

22943.  Where  do  you  get  them?— In  the  fair  at 
Castlebar. 

22944.  Where  do  these  come  from?— Generally  from 
Claremorris,  and  that  direction. 

22945.  They  have  cows  that  give  this  quantity  of 
milk  in  this  district? — Yes;  that  is  close  to  the  town 
of  Castlebar. 

22946  Is  there  any  tuberculosis  amongst  the  children 
in  the  country  at  all? — I  don't  think  so. 

22947.  There  has  been  no  spread  of  infectious  disease 
about  here  which  was  traceable  to  the  milk? — No. 

22948.  You  never  knew  of  anyone  whose  milk  supply 
had  been  cut  off  because  there  was  considered  to  be 
fever  in  the  house? — Only  in  one  case  three  or  four 
years  ago. 

22949.  What  happened  there;  did  the  medical  officer 
stop  the  supply  of  milk? — Yes,  for  a  time. 

22950.  Was  it  only  on  suspicion,  or  was  there  illness 
in  the  house? — There  was  typhoid  fever. 

22951.  Did  it  spread  at  all,  or  was  it  confined  to 
the  house? — It  was  confined  to  the  house. 

22952.  The  milk  was  stopped  as  a  precf^utionary 
measure  and  the  matter  was  taken  in  time? — Yes. 
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22953.  How  long  was  the  supply  stopped? — I  think 
about,  two  months. 

22954.  There  was  someone  who  was  definitely  ill 
with  typhoid  fever  in  the  house? — Yes. 

22955.  And  was  that  person  kept  under  observation 
longer  than  two  months? — I  think  the  patient  was  well 
even  before  that  time. 

22956.  Dr.  Moohhead. — You  have  considerable 
experience  of  fairs? — Yes. 

22957.  Can  you  tell  us  the  condition  in  which  these 
cows  are  in  the  market;  do  they  come  in  with  a  great 
stock  of  milk? — Yes. 

22958.  Where  are  thev  milked? — On  the  fair  ground. 


22959.  Do  some  people  go  about  and  milk  them? — In 
general,  the  poor  milk  them. 

22960.  Do  you  milk  them  yourself  ?— No. 

22961.  Do  you  bring  the  vessels  about? — No;  we  get 
any  sort  of  vessel. 

22962.  You  don't  mind  whether  they  are  clean? — 
They  are  always  clean. 

2296.3.  What  becomes  of  that  milk?— I  don't  know. 

22964.  You  give  it  to  the  person  who  owns  the 
vessel? — Yes. 

22965.  And  they  sell  the  milk?— I  don't  think  so. 

22966.  Is  it  a  custom  for  anyone  in  the  fairs  to  go 
about  and  milk  these  cows  for  their  own  convenience 
in  their  own  vessels? — I  never  saw  it  done. 


Mr.  Joseph  Feancis  Quinn  examined. 


22967.  Sir  Stewaut  Woodhouse. — You  wish  to  give 
us  some  evidence,  Mr.  Quinn? — Yes.  I  am  a  newspaper 
reporter.  I  am  a  farmer's  son,  and  I  have  had  twenty 
vears'  experience  of  practical  farming. 

22968.  Where  is  that?— In  the  County  Sligo.  I  had 
nine  brothers  and  three  sisters.  My  mother  was  sixteen 
years  and  three  months  when  the  first  vi'as  born.  My 
father  died  at  the  age  of  ninety-eight.  My  grand-mother 
was  104  when  she  died.  My  father's  two  uncles  died, 
one  at  the  age  of  ninety-seven  and  another  at  109.  We 
had  only  a  small  farm  of  land,  but  we  always  had 
enough  milk.  My  experience  was  that  the  people  had 
always  enough  of  milk,  because  the  neighbours  gave 
them  "plenty. 

22969.  W'as  that  a  country  like  this — a  country  of 
small  farmers? — Yes.  We  lived  adjacent  to  a  small 
town.  My  father  had  a  mill.  Twenty  years  ago  the 
oat  crop  died  away,  and  we  had  to  let  the  mill  become 
derelict. 

22970.  Mr.  O'Brien. — What  was  the  mill? — A  corn- 
mill.  In  fact,  I  could  point  out  two  hundred  derelict 
corn-mills  in  the  county.  At  this  period  of  the  year 
xou  could  not  go  near  some  of  the  farmers'  houses. 

22971.  In  this  district?— Yes ;  but  that  does  not  apply 
to  every  house.  The  Congested  Districts  Board  made 
considerable  improvements  in  the  houses  around  here. 

22972.  Sir  Stew.\rt  Woodhouse. — That  is  in  this 
district? — This  is  a  very  fine  district  for  supplying  milk, 
on  account  of  all  the  public  institutions  we  have  here. 
From  1904  to  1910  the  small  farmers  of  Mayo  suffered 
terrible  losses  on  account  of  contagious  abortion  among 
their  cattle.  Men  of  experience  put  the  blame  on  the 
Agricultural  Board  owing  to  the  bulls.  I  know  myself 
many  instances  where  the  farmers  were  robbed.  The 
cows  gave  no  milk  at  all  for  a  whole  year.  That  has 
been  got  rid  of  to  a  considerable  extent.  At  home  our 
own  people  suffered  considerably  from  it,  because  there 
were  new  bulls  from  the  Congested  Districts  Board, 
and  they  had  no  other  means  of  getting  it.  The  Dairies 
Order  I  look  upon  as  a  humbug.    The  ratepayers  are 


being  taxed  terribly,  and  there  is  nothing  being  done. 
The  Food  and  Drugs  Act  is  a  dead  letter  too  in  the 
district.  Even  when  there  is  a  prosecution  the  fines 
are  only  from  2s.  6d.  to  10s.  In  Westport  a  few  weeks 
ago  the  supplier  to  the  Workhouse  was  prosecuted. 
Mr.  Roche,  R.M.,  put  on  a  substantial  fine,  and  said 
he  looked  on  the  man  as  a  common  robber.  There  is 
no  scarcity  of  milk  in  this  district.  There  is  plenty  of 
milk.    I  drink  a  good  deal  of  milk  night  and  day. 

22973.  You  are  in  a  position  that  you  can  get  more 
than  poor  people? — I  have  a  small  salary.  There  is 
plenty  of  milk.  There  are  people  in  the  town  who  buy 
it  from  the  country  people,  and  they  retail  it  and  put 
plenty  of  water  into  it. 

22974.  Are  you  in  a  position  to  substantiate  that 
statement  from  your  own  knowledge,  or  is  it  only  from 
what  you  heard? — From  the  certificates  of  Sir  Charles 
Cameron  read  out  at  the  public  Courts. 

22975.  Mr.  O'Bbien. — In  these  cases  there  have  been 
prosecutions  for  adulteration  of  milk? — Yes. 

22976.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — We  have  had 
evidence  that  there  have  been  prosecutions,  and 
successful  prosecutions? — Yes;  but  the  fines  are  small, 
and  have  no  effect  in  the  world  on  them.  There  are 
no  creameries  in  this  district.  There  is  one  adjoining 
our  land  at  home,  and  our  experience  is  that  it  is  a 
splendid  thing  for  the  country.  As  far  as  the  goat  is 
concerned,  I  know  that  if  a  goat  is  properly  reared 
she  will  not  eat  nor  bark  trees.  I  saw  that  proved. 
If  you  take  these  wild  goats  from  the  mountain,  and 
get  them  yoimg,  you  can  rear  them  like  a  kitten,  and 
when  you  let  them  out  they  will  eat  the  grass,  straw, 
hay,  or  anything  else. 

22977.  Mr.  Wilson.— We  have  been  told  that  goats 
even  eat  the  Freeman's  Journal — I  saw  a  goat  that 
would  eat  paper.  The  growing  of  fruit  and  vegetables 
I  need  not  refer  to. 

Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — Thank  you.  We  have  had 
the  benefit  of  your  views  on  these  matters. 


Mr.  Thomas  J. 

22978.  Sir  Stewart  W^oodhouse. — You  are  a  member 
of  the  Castlebar  Urban  Council,  Mr.  Loftus?— Yes,  sir. 

22979.  And  I  believe  that  there  is  a  scarcity  of  milk 
during  the  winter  and  spring  months  in  your  district? — 
Yes. 

22980.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  sscarcity  in  the  summer 
tiine? — I  think  there  is  a  reasonable  supply  in  the 
summer  period,  but  there  is  an  extreme  scarcity  in 
the  spring  and  winter.  In  fact,  milk  is  sold  in  the 
summer  time  at  6d.  a  gallon,  but  in  the  winter  time 
you  can  get  Is.  4d.  a  gallon  for  it.  The  want  .of  a 
good  supply  is  more  keenly  felt  in  the  winter  and 
spring  than  it  is  now. 

22981.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  scarcity? — In 
the  lu'ban  area  and  about  the  district  there  is  a  scarcity 
of  land  for  the  people  to  have  cows  on.  In  fact,  there 
is  no  land  in  Castlebar  for  the  poor  man  to  have 
cows  on. 

22982.  That  is  within  the  urban  area?— Yes. 

22983.  Does  the  urban  district  include  tillage  land? 
— The  land  is  grass.  There  is  an  opportunity  now,  if 
it  develops,  in  the  urban  area,  for  giving  the  people 
land  on  which  to  graze  cows.  The  Urban  Council  are 
trying  to  get  a  people's  park  for  recreation  and  sports 
purposes  from  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  and  if 
that  is  done  they  will  be  able  to  give  the  grazing  of  a 
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cow  at  a  moderate  price.  I  respectfully  suggest,  in 
order  to  help  us,  that  you  would  recommend  to  the 
Congested  Districts  Board  the  giving  over  of  this  park 
for  the  purposes  I  have  mentioned,  because  it  is  a 
matter  of  vital  importance  to  the  growing  generation. 

22984.  Do  I  understand  that  you  are  about  to  get  a 
piece  of  land? — We  were  discussing  the  question  with 
Mr.  Doran,  the  permanent  member  of  the  Congested 
Districts  Board,  yesterday,  and  he  received  us  very 
well.  A  recommendation  from  your  Commission  would 
be  of  practical  assistance  to  us  in  getting  the  land. 

22985.  Is  it  the  land  that  is  already  ear-marked  for 
the  sports? — Yes.  There  are  over  fifty  acres  in  the 
field,  and  if  we  get  that  we  would  be  able  to  give  people 
in  the  town,  and  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  the 
town,  grazing  for  cows  at  a  reasonable  price. 

22986.  Mr.  O'Brien.— Where  is  that  land?— Just 
below  the  Workhouse.  It  is  within  one  hundred  yards 
of  the  urban  area. 

22987.  Dr.  Moorhead. — Is  it  outside  the  urban  area? 
—Yes. 

22988.  Have  you  a  reasonable  prospect  of  getting  it? 
— I  think  we  have.  It  would  be  only  wanted  for  the 
sports  for  a  while.  The  cattle  could  be  taken  off  during 
the  sports. 
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22989.  Much  less  than  the  quantity  of  land  you  have 
mentioned  would  be  sufficient  for  the  sports? — The 
quantity  required  for  the  sports  would  not  interfere  with 
the  grazing. 

22990.  We  would  be  glad  to  help  you  in  any  way  we 
can,  but  I  am  not  at  all  certain  that  we  would  be 
empowered  to  take  any  active  part  in  the  matter? — My 
reason  for  mentioning  the  matter  is  because  I  believe 
if  a  recommendation  was  made  from  the  Commission 
to  the  Congested  Districts  Board  to  give  us  this  land 
that  we  would  be  able  to  supply  a  long-felt  want  in  this 
district,  wliicli  would  have  a  good  effect. 

22991.  Miss  McNeill.— Who  would  have  the  cows?— 
The  poorer  people  in  the  town. 

22992.  How  would  they  get  them?— There  is  a  little 
breed  of  cow  that  you  could  buv  comparativelv  cheap — 
from  £7  to  £9. 

22993.  How  much  milk  would  that  cow  give? — More 
milk,  or  as  much  as  the  cows  that  cost  £20 — twelve  to 
fourteen  quarts  of  milk  in  the  day.  In  the  western 
portion  of  the  district  all  the  strain  of  that  animal  is 
there  still. 

22994.  Dr.  Moorhead.— Is  that  crossed  with  the 
Shorthorn? — With  every  class  of  animal — Shorthorn, 
Polled  Angus,  and  Galloway. 

22995.  And  the  milk  quality  coniPS  through? — Yes. 

22996.  That  is  rich  milk  and  abundant  ?~Yes. 

22997.  Is  it  your  idea  that  this  land  would  be  vested 
in  your  Council,  and  that  you  would  let  it  out  to  the 
people? — Yes. 

22998.  At  so  much  per  cow? — Yes. 

22999.  Miss  McNeill. — Would  you  make  any  con- 
dition as  to  the  class  of  person  that  would  be  allowed  to 
graze? — That  would  be  hard  in  a  small  area. 

23000.  Or  as  to  the  luunber  of  cows  any  jierson  could 
put  on  it? — A  whole  lot  would  depend  on  the  number 
of  cows  that  would  be  offered. 

23001.  Dr.  Moorhead. — One  cow  per  family? — Yes. 

23002.  Miss  McNeill. — Don't  you  think  if  some 
arrangement  was  not  come  to  as  to  who  would  get  the 
benefit  of  it  that  the  grazing  might  go  to  the  wrong 
people?— I  don't  think  it  would.  It  would  be  vested 
in  the  hands  of  an  elected  body. 

23003.  You  think  it  could  be  done  without  much 
friction? — Yes. 

23004.  Fifty  acres  would  not  carry  very  many  co^'S? 
— Forty  cows  here. 

23005.  Dr.  Moorhead. — It  must  be  good  land? — Yes. 

23006.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — Would  forty  cows 
be  sufficient? — Not  during  the  winter  and  spring 
months  of  the  year,  but  it  would  be  of  great  assistance 
to  those  people  who  have  to  practically  do  without  any 
milk  during  the  winter  and  spring  months  on  account 
of  its  scarcity. 

23007.  Mr.  Wilson.— That  plan  of  yours  would  not 
help  during  the  winter  and  spring  months? — It  would. 

23008.  'There  would  not  be  any  milk  at  that  time? — 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  there  would  not. 

23009.  Why  wauld  they  be  in  milk  more  than  the 
other  cows? — If  there  are  forty  cows  grazing  on  that 
place  it  could  be  arranged  that  s'ome  half  would  be  milk- 
ing at  one  period  and  another  half  at  another. 

23010.  Is  that  at  all  a  common  thing  here  ?  We 
have  been  told  in  other  districts  that  the  usual  custom 
is  to  have  all  the  cows  coming  in  in  the  spring? — That 
is  where  there  are  dairies.  That  does  not  apply  to  a 
district  where  there  are  not  cows.  You  have  only  two 
ways  of  getting  rid  of  milk— making  butter  or  sell  it  to 
customers;  otherwise  feed  calves  or  pigs  on  it. 

23011.  If  it  is  the  custom  in  this  neighbourhood  to 
liave  the  cov/s  calving  pretty  evenly  winter  and  spring, 
why  is  there  a  scarcity  in  the  winter  months?— Because 
there  is  more  milk  required,  and  a  cow  will  not  give 
as  much  milk  in  the  winter. 

23012.  Mr.  O'Brien.— For  want  of  winter  feeding  the 
<;ow  does  not  give  a  sufficient  quantity  of  milk.  If  she 
calves  in  the  end  of  November  they  'have  not  the  sort 
■of  food  to  keep  her  on,  but  it  has  been  shown  that 
the  cows  calving  in  November  or  December  or  October 
milk  the  longest,  because  when  they  begin  to  go  off 
their  milk  they  come  on  to  the  fresh  grass?— I  don't 
know  any  food  that  will  give  as  good  a  supply  of  milk 
as  grass. 

23013.  Mr.  Wilson.— I  am  not  criticising  vour 
>;clieme?— I  would  be  glad  if  vou  would. 

23014.  I  am  not  criticising  it.  It  seems  to  be  an 
extremely  good  scheme  as  far  as  it  goes.  I  want  to 
Tcnow  a  little  more  about  it.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand how  the  cattle  you  propose  to  gi-aze  on  this  land 
are  gomg  to  get  over  the  difficulty,  which  is  at  its  worst 


in  the  winter  and  spring? — If  you  had  forty  cows,  and 
even  though  Ihey  were  only  giving  four  quarts  from 
October  to  March,  would  not  that  be  good. 

23015.  Where  would  the  cows  be? — In  the  house,  of 
course. 

23016.  Would  not  that  mean  a  lot  more  building? — 
Everyone  has  a  suitable  place  attached  to  his  liouse, 
and,  if  not,  it  would  not  cost  much  to  erect. 

2.3017.  You  don't  contemplate  erecting  these  houses 
at  the  cost  of  the  State?— No. 

23018.  The  weak  spot  in  your  scheme  seems  to  me 
that  just  at  the  time  when  the  scarcity  is  most  felt 
that  is  the  very  time  your  scheme  would  do  least  to 
improve  matters? — A  good  deal  of  that  would  depend 
on  what  time  the  cows  would  be  bought.  If  the  cows 
had  been  calved  in  .June,  would  it  not  relieve  a  lot  if 
you  had  forty  cows  giving  four  quarts  a  day,  instead 
of  none  at  all  as  at  present. 

23019.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhocse. — You  think  the 
owners  of  these  cows  would  find  the  means  of  feeding 
during  the  winter? — Yes.  Food  is  cheap.  You  can 
buy  hay  at  £2  a  ton,  on  an  average.  Turnips  are 
bought  as  low  as  6d.,  and  up  to  9d.  at  the  end  of  the 
season.  There  is  a  good  supply  of  mangolds,  and 
potatoes  are  plentiful;  and  a  lot  of  people  crush  their 
corn  for  cattle  feeding. 

^  23020.  Mr.  O'Brien.— Are  you  a  farmer?— I  do  a 
little  that  way. 

23021.  You  don't  subsist  on  it?— No. 

23022.  Because  I  don't  see  how  any  farmer  could 
pay  his  way  if  he  has  to  sell  his  hay  at  £2  a  ton  all 
the  year  round,  and  turnips  and  mangolds  are  cheap? — 
The  methods  of  feeding  cattle  in  the  winter  season 
might  be  ditfei'ont  from  those  in  your  district.  They 
give  them  nothing  but  hay.  In  some  districts  they 
give  them  hay  and  roots  on  the  land.  More  particularly 
at  this  period  of  the  year,  where  there  is  a  lot  of  land 
being  transferred  by  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  the 
men  getting  mto  these  holdings  want  to  see  before 
them,  and  for  the  first  few  years  they  meadow  hay  to 
pay  the  rent. 

23023.  Mr.  Wilson.— Is  there  much  of  the  land  sold 
out? — A  reasonable  amount  around  the  town. 

23024.  What  about  the  land  you  are  speaking  of? — 
It  is  in  the  course  of  transmission. 

23025.  What  is  it  used  for  up  to  the  present? — Hay 
and  grazing,  and  it  is  manured  with  suitable  manure, 
and  it  should  be  good  grazing  land  now. 

23026.  Taking  the  farming  system  of  this  neighbour- 
hood, the  existing  system  of  dairying,  that  is  to  say, 
without  any  special  arrangement  for  winter  catch- 
cropping,  in  your  opinion,  which  pays  best — the  dry 
stock  or  the  dairy  stock? — The  dry  stock  are  less 
trouble.  The  dairy  stock  properly  taken  care  of  would 
pay  better. 

23027.  Dr.  Moorhead. — You  would  be  longer  out 
of  yom-  money? — Yes,  but  you  would  be  getting  a  little 
back  by  degrees. 

23028.  Mr.  Wilson. — Your  opinion  is  that  the 
dairying  business  would  be  a  better  paying  proposition 
if  the  people  would  take  the  trouble? — Yes.  Both 
would  go  hand  in  hand. 

23029.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — Do  you  think  in 
the  country  districts  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
persuade  the  people  to  have  their  times  of  calving 
varied,  so  that  the  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  milk 
scarcity  might  be  relieved  in  that  way? — Yes. 

23030.  If  the  people  were  persuaded  it  would  pay  as 
well,  or  better,  to  have  dairy  farming  rather  than  dry 
stock  fai-ming,  they  would  go  in  for  the  dairying? — Yes; 
but  they  wotdd  want  to  be  persuaded  to  do  that, 
because  they  have  not  any  knowledge  of  dairy  farming 
here  except  what  they  do  to  suit  their  own  purpose, 
and  a  new  idea  would  have  to  be  developed  before  they 
would  take  it  up  to  any  extent.  In  this  district  they 
feed  a  lot  of  calves  and  pigs,  and  use  an  enormous 
amount  of  milk,  and  they  want  more  cows  than  in  other 
districts  where  they  don't  do  the  same  thing.  The 
income  of  the  tenant-farmer  depends  on  the  yearling 
calves  and  the  rearing  of  the  pigs  for  the  market.  That 
was  the  general  source  of  income  with  the  help  of  their 
people  from  England  or  America. 

23031.  Are  there  many  migrant  labourers  from  this 
district? — Yes,  a  great  many. 

23032.  In  this  immediate  district?— Yes,  from  the 
Union  of  Castlebar. 

23033.  In  your  scheme  of  getting  some  of  this  land 
just  outside  the  town  and  giving  to  a  certain  selected 
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uumber,  say,  forty  or  fifty  families,  the  right  to  graze  a 
cow,  would  you  charge  them  a  small  rent?— Yes.  You 
should  get  as  much  back  as  would  pay  the  expenses. 

23034.  Would  you  propose  to  give  anything  to  help 
them  to  buy  a  cow?— The  Council  as  a  body  cannot 
do  that. 

23035.  You  were  not  proposing  to  help  them  in  that 
^vay? — It  would  be  an  elegant  scheme  if  the  Govern- 
ment came  to  their  assistance  in  that  way. 

23036.  Were  you  contemplating  compelling  those  who 
put  cows  on  this  grazing  to  enter  into  a  contract  that 
they  would  sell  auy  milk  that  they  did  not  want  for 
their  own  domestic  purposes ;  that  they  would  not  make 
butter  out  of  it,  but  sell  the  milk? — I  would  not  like 
to  be  a  party  to  do  anything  of  the  kind. 

23037.  The  scheme  is  rather  to  benefit  the  general 
community  than  the  individual? — But  you  must  under- 
stand that  where  a  man  has  four  or  five  in  family, 
and  although  he  might  be  using  a  reasonable  proportion 
of  the  nailk,  he  cannot  have  any  other  feeding  for 
his  family  that  would  be  as  beneficial  as  the  butter,  and 
he  could  not  give  them  any  drink  as  healthy  as  the 
buttermilk. 

23038.  Mr.  Wilson. — Do  you  contemplate  not 
allowing  them  to  sell  either  butter  or  milk  to  anybody? 
— I  would  not  go  that  far.  There  are  some  men  having 
small  families  that  would  be  able  to  sell  portion.  I 
think  that  should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  people 
themselves,  because  you  cannot  have  a  hard  and  fast 
rule  like  that. 

23039.  Mr.  O'Brien. — The  only  reason  I  was  asking 
that  was  because  I  wanted  to  see  in  what  respect  it 
might  differ  from  a  proposal  that  has  been  made  to 
us  in  some  other  place,  that  the  Town  Council  should 
own  such  a  park  or  common  land,  and  also  cows,  and 
set  up  a  milk  depot  for  the  sale  of  milk  in  that  town? — 
That  would  be  different. 

23040.  It  would  possibly  be  different,  but  if  you  gave 
the  right  to  graze  cows  to  forty  or  fifty  families  out 
of  the  population,  it  would  give  them  a  privilege  that 
a  few  might  abuse? — I  don't  think  that.  The  privilege 
would  be  to  give  it  to  the  people  who  had  not  any 
opportunity  for  grazing  before  this.  I  think  they  would 
be  the  first  who  would  get  the  grazing  of  a  cow  on 
this  place. 

23041.  That  is  practically  giving  him  an  advantage 
over  his  neighbours? — There  are  so  many  similarly 
placed  that  some  must  get  the  advantage. 

23042.  In  that  case  would  you  contemplate  changing 
the  owners  of  the  cows  from  time  to  time — that  is  to 
say,  that  a  man  who  had  the  grazing  for  five  years 
would  have  to  find  it  elsewhere? — That  would  be  for 
after  consideration. 

23043.  What  I  feel  is  that  in  these  schemes  too  much 
is  apt  to  be  left  to  after  consideration,  and  it  would 
be  better  to  start  on  well  thought  out  lines? — Take 
it  that  a  man  has  a  cow  in  a  street,  and  is  supplying 
the  street,  and  .has  the  grazing  for  five  years,  how 
would  you  make  that  street  better  by  giving  the  grazing 
to  another  man  in  the  same  street? 

23044.  The  man  who  has  the  grazing  for  five  years  is 
better  circumstanced  than  his  neighbours,  and  the 
question  is  why  should  it  be  more  or  less  at  the  cost 
of  the  rates.    The  rates  would  have  to  pay  the  purchase- 


money  of  the  land? — The  rates  are  responsible  tor  the 
purchase  money  in  the  event  of  its  being  a  failure. 

23045.  Milk  is  not  the  only  food?— No. 

23046.  Supposing  instead  of  giving  a  family  the 
means  of  getting  a  supply  of  milk  you  gave  forty  or 
fifty  families  an  order  for  bread  on  the  baker  at  lower 
than  cost  price? — I  think  every  family  that  got  the 
opportunity  would  take  advantage  of  it. 

23047.  The  family  that  got  the  land  at  the  first 
distribution  would  consider  it  a  grievance  if  they  had 
not  it  for  the  rest  of  their  lives? — Yes,  but  I  would 
not  take  into  consideration  the  advantage  or  injury  of 
one  man  to  the  general  good. 

23048.  I  don't  see  the  good  unless  you  insist  on  those 
who  get  the  grazing  selling  the  milk  to  their  neighbours? 
—Yes. 

23049.  If  you  put  a  clause  of  that  sort  in  I  can 
understand  the  value  of  your  scheme? — There  are  other 
reasons  why  it  might  not  be  advisable  that  all  the 
fresh  milk  should  be  sold,  because  for  the  baking 
of  bread  buttermilk  is  essential. 

23050.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — You  think  your 
scheme  would  be  a  vei'y  substantial  advantage  to  the 
district?— Yes. 

23051.  Mr.  Wilson. — Here  is  what  I  am  trying  to 
find  out — you  are  proposing  to  give  a  certain  number 
of  people  an  advantage  which  amounts  to  giving  them 
an  order  on  the  baker  for  bread  below  the  usual  price — 
these  men  might  sell  milk  or  butter  to  the  detriment  of 
their  own  families,  and  they  may  even  make  butter 
where  milk  is  wanted  by  their  neighbours.  That  is 
another  common  complaint? — You  know  you  will  always 
get  a  crank  to  give  evidence  before  a  Commission  about 
a  thing  he  knows  nothing  about. 

23052.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  evidence  given  here? 
— I  am  speaking  of  the  evidence  I  heard  in  this  room, 
a  while  ago.  I  hope  our  scheme  will  be  useful,  and  if 
you  give  us  some  little  assistance  in  getting  the  land 
it  would  be  of  advantage  to  us. 

23053.  Dr.  Moorhead. — You  think  that  there  is  an 
acute  scarcity  in  the  winter  and  spring? — Yes. 

23054.  Can  you  give  specific  cases  where  suffering 
was  caused  by  that  want? — I  am  dealing  in  cows  myself 
and  I  have  a  lot  of  them  calving.  I  have  known  people 
to  come  in  begging  it  and  asking  for  it,  and  saying  they 
would  pay  anything  we  liked.  We  have  even  given 
milk  away  at  times  we  could  do  with  ourselves. 

23055.  You  give  that  milk?— Yes. 

23056.  And  they  could  not  get  it  otherwise? — No. 
We  charge  them  a  reasonable  price. 

23057.  They  get  the  milk  and  there  is  no  acut-e 
suffering? — There  would  be.  You  would  have  thirty  or 
forty,  and  they  could  not  be  all  supplied. 

23058.  It  is  pretty  general  that  there  is  an  acute 
scarcity  in  the  winter  and  spring? — Yes. 

23059.  Especially  for  the  infants  and  children?— They 
can  hardly  get  sufficient  for  the  tea. 

23060.  Have  you  noticed  any  deleterious  results? — 
We  have  an  exceptionally  healthy  district,  and  the 
evils  that  might  be  evident  in  other  districts  from  the 
scarcity  of  milk  would  not  be  evident  in  ours. 

23061.  So  far  as  you  know,  tuberculosis  is  not 
common  either  in  man  or  beast? — No.  Of  course,  there 
may  be  cases  of  it  here  and  there. 

23062.  You  have  none  amongst  your  own  cows? — No. 
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23063.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — You  are  a  veteri- 
nary surgeon,  Mr.  McCormack,  I  understand? — Yes;  I 
am  a  veterinary  surgeon,  but  I  hold  no  ofiicial  appoint- 
ment under  any  of  the  local  Boards,  and  I  have  volun- 
teered to  give  evidence  on  the  suggestion  of  Professor 
Mettam.  Of  course,  the  Dairies  Order  is  in  force  in 
this  district  since  May,  1908,  and  the  three  Relieving 
Officers  have  been  appointed  Inspectors,  and  the  Clerk 
of  the  Rural  District  is  Registrar. 

23064.  It  has  been  stated  that  a  veterinary  sur- 
geon has  been  appointed  as  an  Inspector  within  a 
very  short  time? — No. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Larminie. — What  I  intended  to  state  was 
that  there  was  a  veterinary  surgeon  living  in  the  town. 

Witness. — I  merely  hold  a  position  as  one  of  the 
veterinary  surgeons  under  the  Department's  Dispen- 
isary  scheme,  and  my  dispensaries  are  outside  the 
district. 

23065.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse  (addressing  Mr. 
Larminie). — I  understood  that  in  addition  to  the  dairy 


Inspector,  there  was  a  veterinary  officer  appointed? — 
Mr.  Larminie. — He  has  not  been  appointed.  I  under- 
stood Mr.  McCormack  had  been  appointed  to  this  dis- 
trict as  a  veterinary  Inspector.  It  appears  I  was 
mistaken. 

23066.  Dr.  Moorhead  (to  Mr.  Larminie).— There  is 
no  veterinary  Inspector  in  this  district? — No. 

23067.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — How  long  are  you 
in  this  district,  Mr.  McCormack? — Since  last  July. 

23068.  You  work  throughout  the  country? — I'es — a 
radius  of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles. 

23069.  And  you  have  seen  many  of  the  farmers? — I 
have  visited  a  considerable  number  in  and  about  the 
town  particularly.  , 

23070.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  majority  of  the 
people  are  small  farmers? — Yes. 

23071.  Keeping  one  or  two  milch  cows  beside  a 
number  of  dry  stock? — Yes. 
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23072.  What  was  the  condition  in  which  you  found 
the  houses  in  which  these  cattle  are  kept? — In  some 
cases  they  would  not  pass  even  the  most  rudimentary 
inspection  of  a  hygienic  person. 

23073.  What  were  their  chief  defects  ?— Want  of 
light,  air  and  ventilation,  and  the  condition  both  of 
the  walls  and  the  floors  of  the  houses  is  bad. 

23074.  Are  they,  generally  speaking,  separate  build- 
ings from  the  dwelling-houses? — In  some  cases  I  should 
say  they  are.  In  many  cases  the  stock  are  kept  in  the 
dwelling-houses. 

23075.  You  mean  in  the  living  room? — Yes. 

23076.  Dr.  Moorhead. — The  milch  cows  are  in  the 
same  house  as  the  familj-? — Yes.  In  most  instances 
there  are  two  or  three  rooms.  There  is  the  room  in 
which  most  of  the  people  sleep,  and  in  the  kitchen  the 
people  sleep  also,  and  in  the  end  of  this  place  is  a  por- 
tion set  apart  for  the  keeping  of  cows  and  other  live 
stock. 

23077.  Is  there  a  sort  of  drain  in  the  floor? — Yes. 

23078.  Mr.  O'Brien. — The  hens  roost  upstairs? — In 
a  good  many  cases,  yes. 

23079.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhodse. — And  is  the  pig 
there?- — He  gets  the  post  of  honour. 

23080.  You  have  been  here  too  short  a  time  to  say 
whether  there  is  any  sign  of  improvement  in  the  con- 
dition of  things? — I  would  not  say  that,  because  I  am 
a  native  of  the  place,  and  I  know  the  conditions  that 
have  existed  for  years;  and  even  on  these  new  hold- 
ings I  don't  see  any  tendency,  wherever  the  mistake 
lies,  to  improve  the  out-offices  that  have  been  erected 
in  some  cases. 

23081.  You  think  they  preserve  the  old  habits  even 
in  the  new  houses ?^ — ^Yes.  They  merely  put  four  walls 
together,  and  put  an  iron  roof  on  it.  The  ventilation 
and  light  and  flooring  are  of  the  most  crude  descrip- 
tion. There  is  just  one  small  window  in  the  building. 
There  is  one  door,  and  the  insides  of  the  wall  are  per- 
fectly rough,  and  the  floors  are  earthen  floors 

23082.  Were  these  byres  built  in  accordance  with  the 
directions  given  by  the  Congested  Districts  Board? — 
I  presume  they  were. 

23083.  So  that  the  ventilation  would  be  specified? — 
It  is  very  defective,  I  would  say. 

23084.  Is  there  provision  for  keeping  the  manure 
away  from  the  house? — -None  whatever.  The  floor  is 
earthen,  as  a  rule. 

23085.  Dr.  Moorhead.-— Would  that  floor  be  lower 
than  the  level  of  the  surrounding  ground  outside? — 
No.    They  don't  mind  the  floor  at  all. 

23086.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — When  are  the 
cattle  indoors? — At  night. 

23087.  Is  the  manure  regularly  removed  from  these 
floors? — That  is  a  question  I  cannot  answer,  because  I 
am  not  in  a  position  to  go  there  officially;  but  from 
ordinary  and  casual  observation  I  would  not  say  so. 

23088.  Have  you  seen  much  ,  evidence  of  tuber- 
culosis amongst  the  cattle? — I  would  not  think  it  is 
nearly  as  rife  or  general  as  is  supposed  in  this  district. 
That  is  my  opinion  from  casual  observation. 

23089.  The  cattle  spend  a  great  deal  of  their  time 
in  the  open  air? — Yes. 

23090.  What  kind  of  cattle  are  chiefly  used  for 
milking  purposes? — They  are  a  nondescript  kind  of 
cattle.    They  are  too  small. 

23091.  Are  they  as  satisfactory  from  the  milk  point 
of  view  as  the  cattle  of  ten  years  ago? — I  cannot 
express  an  opinion  on  that,  but  I  think  that  due  regard 
is  not  given  from  a  breeding  point  of  view.  I  think 
too  much  is  sacrificed  to  the  beef  point  of  view  in 
breeding. 

23092.  Would  you  say  thit  the  dry  stock  are  satisfac- 
tory?— I  would  say  fairly. 

23093.  Are  there  many  cattle  raised  here  and  sent 
away? — There  are  a  good  many. 

23094.  There  are  few  large  farmers  in  this  country — 
they  are  nearly  all  small  farmers  in  the  district? — Yes. 
There  have  been  large  farmers  until  quite  recently,  of 
course. 

23095.  What  size  holding  would  you  say  is  the 
average? — I  have  met  them  from  one  acre  to  thirty 
or  forty  acres.  I  cannot  put  an  average.  I  have  met 
them  all  sizes. 

23096.  Would  you  say  from  eight  to  fifteen  acres 
would  be  a  fair  average  holding? — I  could  not  tell  you 
ihat. 


23097.  Mr.  Wilson. — You  were  saying  now  that  a 
few  years  ago  there  were  large  farmers,  and  now  there 
are  small  farmers? — There  were  a  good  many  large 
farmers. 

23098.  These  large  farms  were  the  ones  whose  land 
the  Congested  Districts  Board  have  divided  amongst 
the  small  men? — Yes. 

23099.  Has  that  altered  the  method  of  farming  on 
these  particular  pieces  of  land? — It  has,  of  course. 
It  has  put  men  on  who  have  less  stock,  and  one  or  two 
milch  cows. 

23100.  When  they  get  the  small  farm  which  formerly 
was  a  grazing  ranch,  they  do  actually  take  a  milch  cow 
for  their  own  use,  and  to  that  extent  the  milk  problem 
has  improved? — Yes,  materially.  I  would  say  that 
the  feeding  and  the  breed  of  cattle  and  the  conditions 
under  which  they  are  kept  must  militate  against  the 
improvement  of  the  milk  supply. 

23101.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — Is  there  any 
educational  work  going  on  which  would  tend  to  correct 
that? — I  and  some  other  veterinary  surgeons  have 
delivered  a  series  of  lectures  in  the  various  centres.  I 
delivered  five  lectures  in  one  centre,  but  I  think  these 
should  be  more  generally  applied,  and  the  series  of  lec- 
tures given  in  more  centres.  What  benefit  can  the 
people  of  one  district  twelve  miles  away  derive  from 
a  lecture  delivered  in  another?  The  people  within  easy 
reach  of  the  centre  in  which  the  lectures  are  delivered 
may  benefit,  and  that  is  only  one  corner  of  the  district 
illuminated.  I  think  the  Technical  Committee 
might  have  allowed  the  lectures  to  be  open  to  anyone 
in  the  district  who  wished  to  attend.  They  were  given 
with  an  idea  to  benefit  the  boys  who  attended  the 
Technical  Classes,  and  in  most  cases  the  number 
attending  was  very  small. 

23102.  Mr.  O'Brien. — At  what  hours  were  the  lec- 
tures given? — Mine  were  delivered  at  the  close  of  the 
classes  in  the  afternoon. 

23103.  You  got  no  farmers  there? — I  extended  a  cor- 
dial invitation  to  my  clients,  and  at  my  initial  lectiu-e 
I  had  five  or  six  members  of  that  class,  and  at  my 
concluding  lecture  twenty  or  twenty-five. 

23104.  Were  any  of  these  working  farmers? — ^^Nearlv 
all. 

23105.  And  they  were  able  to  go  at  that  honr?^ — They 
came  in.  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  inconvenient 
to  them  or  not.  Very  probably  a  more  suitable  hour 
might  have  been  arranged. 

23106.  I  ask  because  in  my  district  in  Limerick 
when  they  had  the  lectures  given  by  Agricultural 
Instructors  from  half-past  twelve  to  two  o'clock,  they 
could  not  get  any  of  the  farmers  or  farmers'  sons  to 
attend.  Then  the  Agricultural  Instructor  held  the 
lectures  in  the  evening  on  his  own  initiative,  and  had 
a  large  class  of  forty,  which  showed  a  keen  interest  in 
his  address.  That  is  the  reason  I  wanted  to  know 
whether  the  hour  here  might  perhaps  be  inconvenient 
to  the  practical  farmers? — I  was  timed  to  attend 
between  certain  hours  which  suited  the  class,  which 
met  at  eleven  and  concluded  at  one,  and  1  occupied 
the  time  afterwards. 

23107.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — Your  lectures  were 
better  attended  later  on? — Yes,  but  on  my  own  invita- 
tion. 

23108.  You  think  you  would  like  to  see  these  lectures 
delivered  in  other  centres? — Yes;  in  every  centre,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  it  would  be  beneficial  from  what  I 
have  heard  since.  Some  of  the  people  told  me  they 
had  profited  by  what  I  had  said  at  the  lectures,  and  I 
think  the  hour  might  be  altered,  but  I  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Technical  Committee,  and  I  had  to  follow 
their  instructions. 

23109.  So  that  there  is  educational  work — which,  of 
course,  might  be  extended  further — proceeding? — Ye.s. 

23110.  Which  I  have  no  doubt  will  have  an  effect?— 
I  should  say  so. 

23111.  Would  you  think  stricter  inspection  of  the 
dairies  throughout  the  country  would  have  a  good 
effect,  with  occasional  prosecutions  where  people 
remained  obdurate? — Yes,  and  whatever  little  incon- 
venience or  fear  might  be  entertained  by  people  at  the 
beginning  with  regard  to  proper  and  thorough  inspee 
tion  would  be  allayed  and  made  up  for  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years,  because  any  animal  that  would  be 
properly  attended  to  will  give  an  increased  supply 
either  of  milk  or  of  beef  in  due  course,  and  whatever 
little  expense  they  might  have  to  undergo  in  the  initifil 
stages  would  be  made  up  in  after  years,  and  they  woulo 
probably  feel  grateful,  but  not  at  the  beginning. 
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23112.  Dr.  MooRHEAD. — I  gather  that  the  Dairies  and 
Cowsheds  Order  is  not  enforced  in  any  part  of  the  dis- 
trict?— Except  so  far  as  I  understand  the  officials  get 
their  salaries.  I  understand  that  no  reports  have  been 
made,  though  I  can  assure  you  that  the  greater  number 
of  byres  don't  come  up  to  the  mark. 

23113.  Do  you  find  any  that  would  come  up  to  the 
mark? — None  would  come  up  to  the  ideal  condition, 
but  some  come  fairly  near  the  mark. 

23114.  The  majority  of  the  byres  you  have  described 
are  in  a  thoroughly  insanitary  and  unhealthy  condi- 
tion?— I  would  say  so. 

23115.  Does  the  milking  process  take  place  in  these 
insanitary  byres? — Yes. 

23116.  The  cows  are  milked  in  the  midst  of  insani- 
tary surroundings?- — Yes. 

23117.  That  would  be  very  dangerous  to  the  public 
health?— Yes. 

23118.  Did  you  ever  use  the  tuberculin  test? — Not 
here.  I  have  used  it  in  other  places,  and  seen  it  used 
very  considerably. 

23119.  Have  you  met  any  tuberculous  cows  at  all? — 
I  have  seen  suspicious  cows,  but  I  did  not  use  tuber- 
culin, and  I  have  held  some  post  mortem  examinations 
on  animals. 

23120.  Were  these  milking  cows? — No.  In  each 
case  they  were  bullocks. 

23121.  I  suppose  the  carcasses  were  destroyed? — 
They  were. 

23122.  Mr.  Wilson. — You  hold  a  sort  of  independent 
position  here,  not  being  an  official? — Yes. 

23128.  Supposing  one  was  attempting  to  get  rid  of 
tuberculosis  amongst  cattle,  what  course  would  you 
recommend?  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  a  regula- 
tion should  be  issued  that  any  farmer  having  a  suspicious 
animal  should  call  in,  with  the  least  possible  delay,  the 
nearest  veterinary  surgeon,  and  should  the  animal  be 
suffering  from  tuberculosis  it  should  be  slaughtered,  and 
the  farmer  should  receive  very  generous  compensation 
— the  full  value  of  the  beast.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  farmer  did  not  report  the  animal,  but  the  veteri- 
nary surgeon  in  his  round  of  inspection  discovered  it, 
it  has  been  suggested  that  that  animal  should  be 
slaughtered  at  the  cost  of  the  owner  if  tuberculous. 
How  would  that  work? — It  would  be  most  unfair  to 
the  owner,  because  I  have  seen  animals  that  were  not 
clinically  affected  or  did  not  present  any  appearance  of 
being  affected,  and  they  were  found  to  be  the  most 
affected  when  slaughtered,  so  that  that  man  could  not 
be  expected  to  report  the  case. 

23124.  You  are  referring  to  the  animal  that  up  to 
the  moment  of  death  looks  healthy?— Yes ;  I  think 
that  the  owner  of  any  animal  that  would  be  slaughtered 
on  the  advice  of  the  veterinary  surgeon,  or  report  of 
the  owner,  should  receive  ample  compensation. 

23125.  What  you  wish  to  carry  out  involves  the  use 
of  the  tuberculin  test? — Yes,  but  if  the  Department  or 
the  State  supplied  the  tuberculin. 

23126.  If  all  the  re-acting  cows  were  to  be  treated 
as  you  contemplate,  you  would  have  a  milk  famine? — 
Not  necessarily. 

23127.  Dr.  Mooehead. — These  animals  are  not  in 
danger  of  transmitting  the  disease  to  the  human  sub- 
ject?— Yes. 

23128.  I  am  talking  of  a  fat  animal — would  that 
transmit  the  disease  to  the  human  being? — Yes;  by 
the  consumption  of  the  meat. 

23129.  Have  you  seen  the  carcasses  condemned? — 
The  Royal  Commission  advised  the  condemnation  of 
carcasses  or  part  of  them.  An  anima]  affected  with 
general  tuberculosis  is  condemned. 

23130.  Can  you  fatten  an  animal  with  general  tuber- 
culosis?— Yes. 

23131.  Mr.  Wilson. — ^What  one  contemplates  ulti- 
mately no  doubt  is  clearing  tuberculosis  out  of  the 
whole  country,  both  in  stock  and  human  beings,  but 
one  has  got  to  get  at  that  step  by  step.  The  first  step 
is  to  get  rid  of  the  animal  that  any  professional  man 
can  recognise  as  tuberculous  at  sight? — Yes. 

23132.  These  are  the  first  animals  you  want  to  elimi- 
nate?— Yes. 


23133.  To  the  ordinary  farmer  who  has  dairy  stock 
it  is  somewhat  of  a  temptation  to  him,  if  a  cow  falls 
sick,  to  keep  that  cow  as  long  as  he  can  in  the  hope  of 
curing  her? — Yes. 

23184.  And  it  is  a  stronger  temptation  to  the  poor 
man  than  to  the  man  who  is  well  off — a  man  who  has 
only  two  or  three  cows? — Would  not  the  man  send  for 
a  veterinary  surgeon  to  see  what  was  wrong  with  the 
animal  ? 

23135.  My  suggestion  is  that  he  should  do  so,  and 
should  be  encouraged  to  do  so,  by  the  promise  that  if 
the  veterinary  surgeon  diagnoses  tuberculosis,  compen- 
sation on  a  generous  scale  will  be  given? — Yes.  I 
quite  agree  with  that.  <s 

23136.  That  is  in  order  to  encourage  a  man  to  bring 
the  veterinary  surgeon  to  his  cow  when  she  is  not  up  to 
par? — Yes. 

23137.  Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  the  farmer  tries 
to  cure  the  cow  himself,  and  is  discovered  to  have 
an  animal  with  a  tuberculous  udder  pouring  out 
streams  of  virulent  matter,  it  seems  to  me  that 
that  man  has  committed  what  amounts  to  a  crime, 
and  that  he  should  not  be  compensated  when  the 
animal  is  slaughtered? — That  might  cut  harshly  in 
another  way.  That  man  might  allow  that  condition  to 
exist  through  absolute  ignorance.  If  you  have  the 
Order  administered  in  the  proper  way,  and  have  a 
rigid  inspection,  that  would  not  occur. 

28138.  A  rigid  inspection  is  a  thing  that  is  easy  to 
talk  of  and  extremely  hard  to  put  into  practice  in 
Ireland? — Very  probably  it  is. 

23139.  It  is  a  costly  matter.  I  fairly  carry  out  a 
rigid  inspection  on  my  own  dairy  of  about  fifty  cows, 
and  when  I  contemplated  applying  my  system  all  over 
the  country,  I  found  it  would  run  to  a  large  sum  of 
money.  I  want  to  get  some  plan  that  could  be  put 
into  operation  with  the  least  possible  delay  and  the 
least  possible  amount  of  expense,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  this  device  of  generous  compensation  where  notifi- 
cation is  given  by  the  owner  of  the  animal,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  distinct  penalisation  for  ignorance,  if 
you  like  to  put  it  so,  meets  the  case? — That  is  a  very 
good  suggestion,  I  would  say. 

23140.  A  man  through  ignorance  is  not  entitled  to 
poison  his  neighbour? — The  disease  may  not  bo  so 
pronounced  that  the  owner  would  know. 

23141.  I  am  presuming  that  the  veterinary  surgeon 
would  not  report  for  destruction  at  the  owner's  cost  an 
animal  that  the  owner  could  not  possibly  recognise  to 
be  ill?— Yes. 

23142.  But  there  are  these  clinically  diseased 
animals — those  that  are  not  fit  to  be  in  the  trade? — 
Yes. 

23148.  And  the  first  step  is  to  get  at  these  animals? 
— I  think  a  very  simple  scheme  to  do  that  would  be 
to  create  a  regular  register  of  dairy-keepers,  and  only 
allow  people  to  have  cows  registered  that  gave  a  certam 
percentage  or  quantity  of  milk  up  to  a  certain  stan- 
dard; have  these  people  liable  to  inspection  at  any 
period,  and  if  they  did  not  comply  with  the  require- 
ments have  the  cow  struck  off  the  register,  and  then 
have  the  local  authority  liable  to  a  central  authority, 
such  as  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

23144.  I  picture  a  very  large  machine  if  that  scheme 
were  at  work? — It  would  be  a  very  perfect  one.  Most 
things  are  done  on  a  large  scale. 

28145.  Dr.  Mooehead. — You  would  put  a  cow  out 
of  action  because  she  was  not  supplying  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  milk? — She  would  get  off  the  register  I  would 
arrange  the  standard  at  a  reasonable  level.  It  would 
necessitate  breeding  being  more  looked  into. 

23146.  Mr.  Wilson. — Are  you  familiar  with  the 
Department's  scheme  with  regard  to  the  keeping  of 
milk  records? — No. 

23147.  Or  the  registration  of  cows  that  reach  a  cer- 
tain standard? — I  have  not  seen  it  at  all. 

23148.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  is  a  better  echeme 
than  the  one  you  have  suggested? — I  cannot  sfty. 
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23149.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — You  are  parish 
priest,  of  Charlestown,  in  this  county? — Yes. 

23150.  You  have  been  parish  priest  fqr  seventeen 
years,  and  are  intimately  acquainted  with  the  wants 
of  the  people? — Yes. 

23151.  Are  most  of  the  people  in  your  parish  small 
farmers? — Absolutely  all.  I  think  there  would  not  be 
in  my  parish  ten  farmers  of  £10  valuation. 

23152.  Are  there  any  labourers  who  own  no  land? — 
There  are. 

23158.  But  they  are  very  few?— Yes. 

23154.  What  would  be  the  average  size  of  the  hold- 
ings?— The  average  would  be  about  twenty -four  acres, 
and  the  average  valuation  is  only  £2  9s. 

23155.  That  shows  the  poor  quality  of  the  land? — • 
Yes. 

23156.  Do  these  farmers  keep  cattle? — Almost  all  of 
them. 

23157.  Are  these  dry  cattle? — The  average  number 
of  cows  would  be  about  four  in  each  little  holding. 

23158.  Are  these  milch  cattle? — Of  a  kind. 

23159.  What  kind?— Very  poor.  The  breed  is  bad. 
It  is  improving  on  account  of  the  efforts  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  Congested  Districts  Board.  They  have 
sent  better  bulls  into  the  districts,  and  there  has  been 
a  very  considerable  improvement. 

28160.  What  would  be  the  average  milk  yield  per 
day? — I  don't  know.  I  would  not  measure  it  by 
gallons.  The  ordinary  cow  would  give  about  six  quarts 
a  day.    They  are  small  and  poorly  fed. 

23161.  Do  they  calve  generally  about  the  same  time 
of  the  year? — Yes. 

28162.  Does  that  result  in  an  abundant  supply  in 
the  summer,  and  a  limited  supply  in  the  winter  and 
spring? — That  is  so,  generally.  At  the  same  time,  in 
the  little  village  of  Charlestown  there  are  men  who 
supply  milk,  and  they  aim  at  supplying  it  in  the  winter 
and  spring. 

23163.  Charlestown  is  the  only  village  or  place  where 
milk  is  sold  in  your  parish? — Yes. 

23164.  What  is  charged  for  it?— 2id.  a  quart  in  the 
winter  and  2d.  in  the  summer. 

28165.  Have  the  inhabitants  of  Charlestown  a  suffi- 
ciency of  milk? — -No. 

28166.  Is  that  owing  to  want  of  pence  to  buy? — No; 
(o  want  of  supply.  Of  course,  the  great  majority  of 
them  are  rather  poor  people,  even  in  the  village,  and 
most  of  them  have  a  bit  of  land  attached  to  their  hold- 
ings, and  except  the  artisan  or  the  labourers  classes, 
would  have  some^  milk,  but  these  people  cannot  get  milk 
to  buy  in  the  winter  time. 

23167.  The  vendors  of  milk  have  a  demand  greater 
than  they  can  supply? — Yes.  They  have  not  a  suffi- 
ciency as  in  the  summer.  They  aim  at  keeping  the 
better  class  of  customers  supplied  with  a  partial  supply, 
but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  want  of  milk  in  the  district 
in  the  months  of  February  and  March  mostly,  even 
in  the  country  places. 

28168.  Have  the  vendors  a  difficulty  in  getting  their 
supply  from  the  milk  raisers? — We  have  not  that 
system  at  all. 

28169.  The  vendors  themselves  are  the  owners  of  the 
cows? — ^Yes. 

23170.  They  have  a  limited  quantity  to  sell? — Very 
limited  in  the  winter. 

23171.  Have  you  thought  of  how  this  state  of  things 
could  be  remedied ?^ — That  is  difficult,  because  we  have 
no  large  farms.  If  we  had  large  farms  I  would  be 
inclined  to  suggest  a  very  drastic  means. 

23172.  You  have  not  the  land  to  go  round? — No. 
In  the  country  districts,  though  they  don't  sell  milk, 
those  who  have  not  the  cows  might  not  be  always 
without  milk,  particularly  where  there  are  children. 
The  people  are  very  neighbourly.  If  there  is  a  young 
child  in  the  parish,  and  there  was  milk  there,  the  child 
would  not  be  without  it. 

23173.  Do  you  think  anything  could  be  done  by 
co-operation  in  this  way — the  farmers  around  having 
cows  to  arrange  the  calving  at  difierent  times? — I 
don't,  think  it  would  be  practicable. 

23174.  Why? — I  think  each  person  will  be  so  anxious 
to  have  their  own  little  holdings  worked  in  what  they 
consider  the  best  way  that  they  ai-e  not  well  enough 
off  to  co-operate. 

23175.  In  other  words,  that  the  rearing  of  calves  for 
dry  stock  is  a  more  profitable  thing  than  the  keeping  of 
milch  cows? — That  answer  has  been  given  to  me. 

23176.  Do  you  think  the  circumstances  of  the  people 


and  their  mode  of  living  are  better  now  than  when 
you  first  knew  the -parish? — Yes;  fifty  per  cent,  better. 
The  land  is  fifty  per  cent,  better — yields  fifty  per  cent, 
more  than  it  did. 

23177.  Mr.  Wilson. — How  long  have  you  been  in 
the  parish? — Seventeen  years.  The  whole  place  was 
bought  out  by  the  Congested  Districts  Board  ten  years 
ago,  and  the  Board  operated  very  extensively ;  they 
gave  a  good  deal  of  time  to  it,  and  there  was  a 
circumstance  that  enabled  them  to  put  money  into 
that  portion  that  they  could  not  do  now.  At  the  time 
they  bought,  land  stock  was  ten  per  cent,  above  par, 
and  the  vendor's  solicitor  would  not  accept  Irish  land 
stock;  he  was  paid  in  cash,  with  the  result  that  the 
Board  profited  ten  per  cent,  on  the  whole  transaction, 
and  were*  able  in  that  way  to  expend  an  enormous 
amount  of  money.  They  expended  about  £50,000  in 
improvements. 

23178.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — Of  which  Charles- 
town got  its  share? — Not  quite,  because  Charlestown 
did  not  lend  itself  to  any  extensive  agricultural 
improvements  that  would  repay.  They  did  what  they 
could  for  us  under  the  circumstances. 

23179.  I  see  in  your  summary  of  evidence  that  you 
are  not  in  favour  of  the  establishment  of  a  creamery 
in  the  parish? — Of  course,  the  creamery  is  a  very  pro- 
fitable thing  to  a  farmer;  but  it  is  this  way — I  was 
satisfied  that  if  it  was  established  the  children  would 
sutler. 

23180.  More  than  they  do  at  present? — Yes  and  in 
fact  I  think  thej'  are  not  well  enough  treated  as  it  is. 

23181.  Do  you  think  the  value  of  milk  has  become 
more  appreciated  as  a  food  than  it  used  to  be? — Yes. 

23182.  And  are  the  parents  anxious  to  get  milk  for 
their  children? — They  would  be  anxious  to  get  milk 
for  them,  and  in  districts  that  I  am  acquainted  with 
the  children  suffer. 

23183.  Mr.  Wilson. — We  had  evidence  here  from  a 
witness  earlier  in  the  morning  that  in  this  neighbour- 
hood the  farmer  will  give  more  milk  than  he  ought  to 
the  calf,  and  less  milk  than  he  ought  to  his  own  family? 
— I  am  not  acquainted  with  anybody  who  ever  gave 
too  much  milk  to  a  calf. 

23184.  We  had  that  evidence  here  this  morning? — 
That  might  be.  It  was  that  they  gave  a  great  deal  to 
the  calf? 

23185.  Yes;  and  too  little  to  the  children?— Yes. 
There  is  not  enough  milk  yielded  by  the  cow. 

23186.  We  have  heard  it  over  and  over  again,  and 
from  all  sorts  of  different  areas — from  creamery  and 
non-creamery  districts,  and  from  places  where  milk  is 
sold  into  the  cities — that  the  farmer  in  every  case 
prefers  to  sell  liis  milk  wholesale? — He  does. 

23187.  Then  it  seems  that  there  is  a  certain  number 
of  people  in  Ireland  who,  if  th-ey  take  to  selling  their 
milk  -wholesale,  do  their  families  harm.  Do  you  agree 
with  that? — I  do.  In  my  own  parish,  of  course,  I  cannot 
give  my  experience,  but  I  know  it  is  very  often  done. 
I  know  people  that  would  have  a  valuation  of  i£20.  In 
a  neighbouring  parish  whei-e  there  was  a  creamery  they 
would  not  keep  milk  even  for  their  tea.  A  rivalry 
grows  up  between  the  farmers  as  to  who  will  be  able 
to  produce  the  largest  quantity  of  milk. 

23188.  We  have  heard  that,' and  I  think  you  rather 
take  the  point  of  view  that  that  is  an  objection  to  the 
creamery,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  an  objection  to 
the  system  followed  by  the  farmers? — In  my  opinion, 
the  objection  would  not  hold  in  the  case  of  firkins  of 
butter.  When  I  was  young  I  never  knew  a  farmer  who 
did  not  give  plenty  of  milk  to  his  family. 

23189.  You  know  the  making  of  that  kind  of  butter 
is  nearly  gone? — Yes. 

23190.  But  where  it  still  remains  we  get  precisely  the 
same  report  about  the  farmer  who  filled  up  his  firkin 
of  butter  rather  than  keep  sufficient  milk  at  home? — 
Not  only  in  the  past,  but  as  it  is,  there  is  a  considerable 
number  of  people  here  who  make  butter.  I  don't 
believe  from  what  I  know  of  them  that  they  would 
limit  the  supply  for  the  house,  as  those  who  send  to 
the  creamery. 

23191.  Mr.  O'Brien. — And  always  there  is  the  butter- 
milk?— Yes;  I  consider  butter-milk  a  very  valuable 
article  of  food. 

23192.  Mr.  Wilson. — Until  the  parents  realise  that 
if  they  don't  feed  their  children  they  will  have  the 
doctor's  bill,  the  creamery  system  will  go  on.  The 
real  point  of  the  objections  which  you  raise  against  the 
creamery  system  is  that  the  farmer  is  not  sufficiently 
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educated  to  keep  a  sufficient  supply  of  milk  at  home? — 
I  think  it  is  the  anxiety  to  get  the  money.     He  knows 
that  the  child  would  be  better  with  the  milk. 
2319.3.  That  is  rather  a  sordid  explanation? — Yes. 

23194.  But  is  it  your  definite  opinion? — Yes. 

23195.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — I  take  it  that  it  is 
not  by  any  drastic  proposal  that  the  scarcity  might  be 
remedied,  but  rather  by  a  spread  of  education  and 
improving  the  condition  of  the  people? — Yes.  I  am 
quite  satisfied  that  our  people  are  fifty  per  cent,  better 
off  than  they  were  even  fifteen  years  ago.  The  general 
conditions  are  better.  When  the  people  got  their 
holdings  twelve  years  ago,  there  was  a  great  efiort 
made  to  improve  them — they  were  their  own.  Their 
produce  would  be  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  greater,  not 
only  in  quantity,  but  in  quality. 

23196.  Mr.  Wilson. — And  that  has  been  maintained? 
— It  is  improving  every  day. 

23197.  Miss  McNeill. — Are  there  any  goats  kept  in 
your  parish? — Very  few. 

23198.  Would  the  introduction  of  goats  to  give  milk 
in  the  winter  time  improve  matters? — There  is  a  great 
objection  to  the  possession  of  goats  on  account  of  the 
damage  they  do.  They  destroy  hedges,  and  it  is  very 
difficult  to  keep  them  tethered. 

23199.  Dr.  Moorhead. — Do  your  parishioners  use 
oatmeal  as  a  diet? — Not  much. 

23200.  Are  they  healthy ?— Well,  they  are. 

23201.  It  is  only  in  certain  short  periods  of  the  year 
they  sufier  from  a  shortage  of  milk? — Mainly  in  Feb- 
ruary and  March. 

23202.  They  would  have  practically  milk  for  ten 
months? — Yes. 

23203.  Do  the  mothers  nurse  the  children? — Y'es. 

23204.  You  have  not  much  tuberculosis  in  your 
parish? — Well,  we  have  amongst  the  poor. 


23205.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that?— I  think  it  is 
bad  feeding,  to  a  large  extent. 

23206.  Would  you  say  that  the  want  of  milk  has 
nothing  to  do  with  that? — I  don't  think  so. 

23207.  Are  the  people  badly  housed? — They  are  not. 
Up  to  recently  they  had  cattle  in  the  dwelling-houses. 
The  houses  are  rather  good.  They  had  all  to  be  built 
on  a  similar  plan,  and  the  agent  encouraged  the  build- 
ing of  good  houses. 

23208.  Is  there  a  Veterinary  Inspector  in  the  district? 
—Yes. 

23209.  Is  the  Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order  in  force 
in  the  district? — It  is. 

23210.  Mr.  O'Brien. — You  say  that  the  condition  of 
the  people  generally  is  improving? — It  is. 

23211.  Would  you  say  that  the  children  are  better 
nourished  now  than  they  were? — I  think  they  are. 

23212.  In  spite  of  the  t«a? — Yes,  in  spite  of  the 
tea,  which  I  think  is  dreadful. 

23213.  They  would  not  strike  you  as  more  ansemic? 
—No. 

23214.  In  the  old  days  did  they  use  a  good  deal  of 
oatmeal  porridge? — Yes. 

23215.  Do  they  do  it  now?— No. 

23216.  That  is  rather  a  mistake?— Yes. 

23217.  They  use  bread  and  tea?— White  bread  and 
black  tea  often. 

23218.  Do  they  use  more  butter  now  than  they  used? 
— Yes;  the  great  majority  would,  and  they  eat  eggs 
a  good  deal  now. 

23219.  They  have  the  butter-milk?— Yes. 

23220.  Mr.  Wilson. — You  say  they  eat  more  butter? 
— Yes;  they  have  more  butter  and  eggs. 

23221.  Mr.  O'Brien.— They  ought  to  be  in  better 
health  than  they  used  to  be,  if  they  did  not  poison 
themselves  with  tea? — Yes.  There  is  an  absence  of 
oatmeal  which  I  think  is  a  great  misfortune. 
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23222.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — Dr.  Ellison,  you 
are  Medical  Superintendent  of  the  County  Asylum  at 
Castlebar?— Yes. 

23223.  And  you  are  living  in  the  district  a  long  time? 
— Yes;  for  about  eighteen  years.  I  am  Resident 
Medical  Superintendent  of  the  Mayo  County  Asylum, 
an  institution  which  contains  over  900  persons.  The 
milk  supply  is  entirely  obtained  from  eight  contractors 
living  in  the  surrounding  district,  the  annual  payment 
for  which  amounts  to  over  £1,000.  I  consider  this 
method  of  obtaining  milk  is  a  bad  one  for  the  following 
reasons  : — 

1st. — There  is  practically  no  supervision — certainly 
no  efficient  supervision — over  the  contractors'  pre- 
mises, their  cows  or  their  milk  utensils.  I  have,  on 
occasions,  visited  some  of  their  premises,  and  found 
them  in  an  inconceivable  state  of  filth,  and  insani- 
tary to  the  last  degree.  They  have  no  knowledge — 
or  if  they  have,  they  do  not  put  it  into  practice — 
of  the  necessity  of  thorough  cleanliness  and  sys- 
tematic sterilisation  of  milk  utensils.  As  far  as  I 
have  ascertained,  the  only  means  adopted  for  sterilis- 
ing vessels  are  an  occasional  rinse  with  hot  water 
and  subsequent  filling  with  cold  water.  This  proce- 
d(u-e  entirely  fails  to  remove  the  oily  or  fatty  matters 
adhering  to  the  milk  cans  or  other  vessels,  with  the 
result  that  rapid  decomposition  sets  in,  and  in 
summer  the  milk  becomes  sour  in  a  few  hours. 
This  leads  to  epidemics  of  diarrhoea  and  other  intes- 
tinal disorders. 

2nd. — The  want  of  skilled  and  independent  super- 
vision over  purveyors  of  an  article  such  as  milk, 
which  so  vitally  affects  the  public  health  is,  in  my 
opinion,  a  great  evil,  and  a  very  weak  link  in  the 
administration  of  the  sanitary  law,  and  I  strongly 
advocate  the  appointment  of  a  Veterinary  Inspector, 
armed  with  ample  powers  to  enforce,  at  all  events 
elementary,  principles  of  sanitation. 

3rd. — An  epidemic  of  enteric  fever  occurred  in  the 
institution  about  three  years  ago.  which  was  conclu- 
sively proved  to  have  been  caused  by  infected  milk, 
supplied  by  a  contractor  in  whose  house  a  case  of 
this  fever  occurred,  and  in  which  the  person  remained 
throughout  the  course  of  his  illness.  On  ascertain- 
ing the  facts  I  at  once  stopped  any  further  delivery 


of  milk  from  this  source,  and  no  fresh  cases  of  fever 
subsequently  arose. 

4th.- — There  have  been  frequent  prosecutions  of 
contractors  in  this  part  for  supplying  milk,  which 
on  analysis  was  found  either  deprived  of  a  portion 
of  its  fatty  constituents,  or  adulterated  by  the  addi- 
tion of  water.  In  view  of  the  premeditation  of  these 
serious  offences  against  the  law,  I  consider  the 
punishment,  usually  by  small  fines,  is  entirely 
incommensurate  with  the  guilt  of  the  offenders,  I 
am  of  opinion  that  the  udders  and  teats  of  the  cow, 
and  the  hands  of  the  milker,  should  be  systemati- 
cally washed  before  the  operation  of  milking  is  pro- 
ceeded with.  There  should  also  be  systematic 
inspection  and  examination  by  a  Veterinary  Inspec- 
tor of  all  cows  supplying  milk  to  the  public,  with  a 
special  eye  to  animals  affected  with  tubercular 
disease;  on  satisfying  himself  of  the  presence  of  this 
disease,  the  Inspector  should  have  power  to  forthwith 
order  its  destruction. 

23224.  In  the  case  of  contractors  who  have  insani- 
tary premises,  is  any  action  taken  by  the  Committee 
— are  the  contractors  dropped  on  the  next  occasion? — 
That  was  done  one  year.  The  man  who  supplied 
infected  milk  did  not  get  the  contract  the  succeeding 
year,  but  he  came  back  again. 

23225.  Why? — His  premises  were  somewhat  better, 
but  they  were  not  in  a  fit  state  to  supply  milk  to  the 
public. 

23226.  The  Asylum  Board  does  not  consider  it  well 
to  avoid  that  contractor  or  other  contractors  whose 
premises  are  not  suitable? — It  would  be  very  advisable 
to  do  so,  but  it  is  difficult  to  bring  the  matter  properly 
before  the  Committee,  because  who  is  to  constitute 
himself  an  examiner  of  the  premises.  It  is  none  of 
my  business  to  do  it,  nor  is  there  any  official  in  the 
institution  appointed  to  do  so.  There  is  a  sanitary 
Inspector  in  the  district  whose  duty  I  think  it  would 
be  to  examine  these  places  and  report  on  them  to  a 
public  Board. 

23227.  Could  not  the  Board  itself  decide  on  the 
information  placed  before  it  whether  the  premises  were 
in  a  proper  state  to  receive  milk  from? — There  is  no 
form  of  report  made.  The  Asylum  Board  have  not  an 
opportunity  of  visiting  the  difierent  houses. 
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23228.  They  might  use  the  eyes  of  someone  else  with 
regard  to  the  condition  of  these  premises? — That  might 
be  done. 

23229.  Has  the  Asylum  Board  a  large  tract  of  land 
at  their  disposal? — They  have  about  130  acres. 

23230.  Are  any  cows  kept? — No;  the  land  is  unsuit- 
able. It  is  poor  land,  and  it  would  not  feed  milch 
cows. 

23231.  Even  supplemented  by  hay  and  roots? — No. 

23232.  What  is  the  land  used  for?— Tillage.  Most 
of  it  is  bogland  growing  potatoes  and  turnips  and  oats, 
but  it  is  quite  unsuitable  for  fodder  for  cows. 

23233.  What  action  did  the  Committee  take  over 
this  milk  contract  to  which  you  have  referred — they 
stopped  the  contract? — Yes.  I  stopped  the  supply  for 
the  rest  of  the  season,  but  the  contractor  was  taken  on 
again  afterwards. 

23234.  Does  it  not  seem  that  the  Committee  were 
easy-going  in  accepting  that  situation — taking  milk 
from  a  supplier  that  they  had  stopped? — They  stopped 
it  for  a  time. 

23235.  Miss  McNeill. — How  much  of  your  supply 
was  that? — About  one-ninth. 

23236.  Had  you  any  difficulty  in  replacing  it?— Yes; 
we  had  no  choice  but  to  accept  the  offers  of  the  present 
contractors,  as  there  is  a  regular  "ring"  of  persons 
who  contract  for  the  milk  supply. 

23237.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse.— Have  the  Com- 
mittee thought  of  keeping  a  dairy  farm  of  their  own? — 
No;  the  land  is  not  suitable,  nor  is  there  any  land 
available  near  the  institution  which  could  be  acquired 
for  the  purpose. 

23238.  Your  Board  has  not  compulsory  powers  to 
acquire  land? — Yes,  through  the  County  Council. 

23239.  Have  you  ever  had  reason  to  believe  that 
tuberculosis  was  communicable  to  the  inmates  through 
milk? — I  cannot  point  to  any  specific  case  of  it,  but 
tuberculosis  is  exceedingly  rife  in  the  Asylum  amongst 
the  patients  and  staff. 

23240.  That  disease  is  frequent  in  the  Asylum? — 
Yes. 

23241.  Dr.  Moorhead. — You  recognise  a  connection 
between  the  two  diseases — tuberculosis  and  dementia? 
—Yea. 

23242.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — There  have  been 
one  or  two  epidemics  in  the  Asylum  traceable  to  milk? 
— One  was  directly  traceable  to  it.  Patients  and  members 
of  the  staff  got  laid  up  with  the  disease,  and  thvac  all 
got  the  milk  directly  from  this  one  contractor.  1 
ascertained  that  there  was  a  case  of  fever  being  nursed 
on  his  premises.  I  saw  the  premises  and  examined 
them;  in  fact  there  was  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
this  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  was  directly  due  to 
infection  from  this  contractor's  house. 

23243.  Do  you  see  any  way  of  increasing  your  milk 
supply  except  through  some  such  plan  as  securing  a 
farm  of  land? — No. 

23244.  I  think  you  said  that  that  had  not  been 
■considered  by  the  Asylum  Committee? — No  There 
is  no  land  available  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
tliat  would  be  suitable  for  a  dairy  farm. 

23245.  How  much  milk  do  you  require  for  the 
Asylum? — We  pay  £1,000  per  annum  for  our  supply. 
We  use  something  over  100  gallons  a  day. 

23246.  Would  it  not  be  worth  the  while  of  the 
Asylum  Board  to  run  a  good  dairy  farm,  not  necessarily 
adjoining  the  Asylum? — It  would  be  difficult  to  run  it 
imless  it  was  worked  through  the  patients.  That  is 
■done  in  some  Asylums,  and  if  you  had  them  at  a 
distance  from  the  Asylum  it  would  be  difficult  to  con- 
trol and  supervise  them. 

23247.  Would  it  not  pay  with  free  labour?— It 
would  be  much  more  satisfactory,  but  I  am  afraid  it 
would  be  more  expensive. 

23248.  The  milk  supply  is  so  large  it  would  be  worth 
while  looking  into  this  matter.  Do  you  know  any- 
thing of  the  milk  supply  of  Castlebar  as  apart  from  the 
Asylum? — Only  in  a  general  way.  I  know  that  the 
supply  comes  from  small  contractors,  with  one  excep- 
tion. There  is  no  large  purveyor  in  the  town,  except 
■one. 

23249.  How  many  contractors  have  you  to  the 
Asylum? — Eight. 

23250.  Miss  McNeill. — In  the  case  of  the  contractor 
who  had  enteric  fever  in  his  house,  was  that  supply 
stopped  finally,  or  was  it  only  stopped  for  a  period? — 
For  a  period  of  about  eighteen  months. 

23251.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  any  exami- 


nation of  the  person  who  had  enteric  fever  to  ascertain 
whether  he  was  a  carrier? — I  don't  think  so.  Not  that 
I  am  aware  of. 

23252.  You  had  no  return  of  the  enteric  fever?' — No, 
not  since  the  milk  was  stopped. 

23253.  I  think  you  mentioned  something  about  inade- 
quate fines? — Yes. 

23254.  Do  you  happen  to  know  what  the  fines  were? 
— They  were  inadequate,  at  any  rate,  where  milk  was 
deliberately  adulterated. 

23255.  Do  you  happen  to  know  the  amount  of  the 
fines? — 5s.  and  10s.,  and  occasionally  £1,  but  I  have 
known  cases  of  5s.  where  milk  has  been  adulterated 
with  water  or  deprived  of  its  fats. 

23256.  Deprived  to  a  considerable  extent? — Yes. 

23257.  Is  there  any  possibility  of  your  getting  a 
supply  to  the  Asylum  by  rail? — We  did  that  one  year, 
about  two  years  ago.  We  got  a  supply  from  one  of  the 
co-operative  dairies  in  the  County  Sligo.  It  was 
sterilised  milk,  and  it  was  very  successful.  It  was 
sterilised  by  being  subjected  to  a  high  temperature. 
That  was  very  satisfactory  on  the  whole.  We  got  it 
once  a  day.  Our  train  service  did  not  always  answer 
and  was  not  satisfactory,  but  so  far  as  the  milk  was 
concerned,  it  was  satisfactory. 

23258.  You  had  the  sterilised  milk  only  foi  twelve 
months? — Yes. 

23259.  You  saw  no  harmful  results  from  the  use  of 
it? — No.  I  did  not  notice  any  difference  in  my 
patients. 

23260.  Dr.  Moorhead. — Do  you  have  a  standard  of 
the  quality  of  the  milk? — We  have  a  cream  standard  of 
nine  per  cent. 

23261.  That  is  very  low?— We  find  it  difficult  to  get 

it. 

23262.  Mr.  O'Brien.— That  is  not  three  per  cent,  of 
butter  fat. 

23263.  Dr.  Moorhead. — No.  It  takes  ten  or  twelve 
per  cent,  of  cream  to  make  three  per  cent,  of  butter 
fat? — Our  milk  is  often  subjected  to  analysis  by  Sir 
Charles  Cameron. 

23264.  Do  vou  ever  get  it  bacteriologicallv  examined  ? 
—No. 

23265.  Miss  McNeill. — What  did  you  find  the  per- 
centage of  butter  fat?— 2-8  to  3-5. 

23266.  Dr.  :Moorhead.— You  consider  that  900 
patients  for  an  area  of  this  sort  an  abnormal  amount 
of  insane  people  to  have? — I  don't  think  it  is  very  much 
in  excess  of  other  places. 

23267.  Is  insanity  increasing  or  decreasing? — I  am 
afraid  it  is  increasing. 

23268.  What  do  you  attribute  it  to?— Undoubtedly 
to  heredity.  If  you  trace  the  history  of  the  cases  that 
come  in  you  get  the  history  of  heredity  in  forty  per 
cent.,  and  then,  taking  into  consideration  the  objection 
that  relatives  have  to  acknowledge  insanity  in  the 
family,  yon  might  add  twenty  per  cent.  more. 

23269.  Mr.  Wilson.— With  regard  to  the  contractor 
whose  milk  was  refused  on  the  ground  of  illness  on  his 
premises,  I  presume  there  was  no  compensation  given 
to  him,  although  he  would  naturally  know  nothing 
about  typhoid  carriers,  and  bacterial  diseases? — No.  He 
ought  not  to  supply  milk  with  a  case  of  typhoid  fever 
in  his  premises. 

23270.  Did  you  tell  him  that?— Yes. 

23271.  Before  the  case  occurred? — No. 

23272.  The  main  point  is  this — that  he  might  not 
have  known  it  was  desirable,  when  a  case  of  typhoid 
occurred  in  his  house,  that  he  should  notify  you? — I 
don't  know  that,  but  he  did  not  notify  me  at  any  rate. 

23273.  I  suppose  they  all  know  now  that  milk  ought 
not  to  be  supplied  under  such  circumstances? — They 
ought.  There  was  enough  fuss  made  about  it.  We 
had  Sir  Acheson  McCullagh  down  from  the  Local 
Government  Board. 

23274.  I  suppose  the  Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order  is 
nearly  a  dead  letter  in  the  district? — It  is  a  dead 
letter;  it  is  practically  useless.  I  am  strongly  of 
opinion  that  there  should  be  a  Veterinary  Inspector 
appointed — a  man  who  knows  his  work  and  who  ought 
to  be  empowered  to  enforce  his  views. 

23275.  Dr.  Moorhead.^ — He  ought  to  be  independent 
of  any  local  considerations? — Yes. 

23276.  Mr.  Wilson. — Supposing  that  action  were 
taken,  and  the  Order  enforced  much  more  strictly  than  it 
is  now,  would  there  be  a  risk  of  a  number  of  people  in 
the  milk  trade  going  out  of  it? — I  don't  say  so.  They 
would,  perhaps,  demand  and  get  a  little  higher  price. 
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23277.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  where  it  has  been  applied 
reasonably,  practically  no  one  has  left  the  trade  except 
one  or  two  people  who  ought  to  be  out  of  it? — Yes. 

2.3278.  You,  I  take  it,  would  be  in  favour  of  the 
scheme  of  licensing  dairy-keepers? — Yes. 

23279.  And  cancelling  a  man's  licence  if  be  had  been 
convicted  three  or  four  times? — Certainly  I  would.  I 
think  that  there  is  not  at  all  sufficient  supervision  over 
purveyors  of  milk,  which  is  such  an  important  article 
in  connection  with  the  public  health,  and  which  is 
such  a  means  of  carrying  infection.  There  is  practi- 
cally no  supervision. 

23280.  Miss  McNeill. — ^Would  you  include  in  the 
licence  milk  products? — Undoubtedly.  One  follows  the 
other. 

23281.  The  by-products  of  milk  are  not  at  present 
brought  under  the  Order? — No. 

23282.  Mr.  Wilson. — Have  you  ever  carried  out 
examinations  of  milk  for  tuberculosis? — No. 


23283.  Or  for  any  other  contamination — have  you 
attempted  to  fix  a  standard  of  contamination? — Not 
any  bacteriological  standard. 

23284.  There  is  a  scheme  for  measuring  the  amount 
of  visible  weighable  dirt? — I  have  not  attempted  it. 
I  have  noticed  milk  coming  in  in  a  very  dirty  condi- 
tion, with  sediment  at  the  bottom  of  the  can,  and 
containing  one-eighth  of  an  inch  of  oleaginous  mate- 
rial. One  could  scrape  it  off  with  a  spoon.  This 
condition  leads  to  rapid  decomposition. 

23285.  You  have  not  tried  to  improve  the  farmer  by 
cleaning  his  cans  for  him? — No.  I  tell  him  what  to 
do,  but  I  am  afraid  he  does  not  do  it. 

23286.  And  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  one  case  you 
refused  the  milk? — Yes,  at  times,  for  being  dirty  or 
sour.    The  milk  sometimes  contained  blood  and  pus. 

23287.  That  is  an  individual  delivery  ?— Yes 


Mr.  John  Solan  examined. 


23288.  Sir  Stewabt  Woodhouse. — I  understand,  Mr. 
Solan,  you  reside  at  Kiltimagh? — Yes,  at  Killeaden, 
Kiltimagh. 

23289.  Are  you  in  the  dairy  business  yourself? — I  am. 

23290.  You 'are  a  farmer?— Yes. 

23291.  Do  you  sell  milk? — To  Killeaden  House  only. 

23292.  Is  that  a  private  residence? — Yes. 

23293.  How  many  cows  have  you  there? — Three. 

23294.  Are  most  of  the  people  in  your  district  small 
farmers? — Yes;  they  hold  from  four  to  ten  acres. 

23295.  Does  each  one  of  them  keep  milch  cows? — 
These  new  small  holdings  can  only  keep  one  cow — there 
are  only  four  acres  in  them.  The  six-acre  man  keeps 
two  cows. 

23296.  A  ten-acre  man  might  keep  three  cows? — Yes. 

23297.  There  are  very  few  people  who  are  not  farmers 
in  your  district? — Very  few. 

23298.  They  all  have  a  piece  of  land? — Yes,  from  four 
to  twelve  acres. 

23299.  Can  you  tell  us  if  milk  is  scarce  or  abundant 
in  your  district? — It  is  scarce  from  November  to  May. 

23300.  In  the  summer  months  it  is  plentiful  enough? 
— Nearly  all  have  a  supply.  ^ 

23301.  Do  they  make  butter  in  your  district? — They 
do. 

23302.  What  do  they  do  with  it?— Bring  it  to  the 
market  in  rolls. 

23303.  Do  they  eat  it  themselves? — They  spare  as 
much  as  they  can. 

23304.  What  do  they  do  from  November  to  May  when 
milk  is  scarce;  there  is  some  milk,  I  suppose? — There 
might  be  a  little,  but  in  some  places  there  is  none. 
When  they  have  no  milk  they  break  up  an  egg  and  put 
it  into  the  tea. 

23305.  Are  they  neighbourly  with  each  other? — They 
are. 

23306.  Do  they  occasionally  arrange  amongst  each 
other  as  to  the  calving  of  the  cows? — They  are  very 
good  in  our  locality  for  dividing  with  the  rest. 

23307.  Do  they  come  to  any  arrangement  that  so- 
and-so  will  have  a  cow  calving  in  such  a  time,  and 
someone  else  have  a  cow  calving  at  another  time,  so 
that  they  will  have  a  supply  of  milk  all  the  year  round  ? 
— They  talk  of  that  amongst  themselves. 

23308.  Don't  you  think  neighbours  might  arrange 
for  a  supply  of  milk  all  the  year  round? — They  could 
meet  the  scarcity  that  way.  I  think  something 'in  that 
way  should  be  done. 

23309.  Do  they  sell  milk  at  all?— Very  seldom.  It 
is  not  the  custom.  I  think  if  they  got  into  the  habit 
of  selling^  it  it  would  be  much  better.  Since  there 
was  a  gardener  cent  into  the  district  it  is  not  the  same 
country  at  all.  Everyone  now  has  a  little  garden  of 
vegetables.  Th ;  gardener,  who  is  a  lady,  rambles  all 
over  the.  neighbourhood,  consisting  of  two  parishes. 
This  would  make  you  begin  to  think  that  if  the  milk 
niisineaa  was  established  in  the  same  way  the  people 
would  get  into  it. 

23310.  Do  you  see  what  I  mean  by  stating  that 
neighbours  might  arrange  that  their  cows  would  calve 
at  different  times?— I  see  what  you  mean.  The  selling 
of  milk  is  not  an  established  custom,  but  people  oblige 
each  other. 


23311.  Do  you  think,  from  your  knowledge  of  the 
district,  that  milk  is  more  scarce  or  more  abundant  now 
than  it  was  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago? — Yes;  people  are- 
better  off  now. 

23312.  And  you  think  there  is  more  milk? — Yes. 

23313.  But  you  want  to  improve  that  further  still? — 
Yes;  to  see  if  the  buying  system  could  be  established. 
It  is  very  good  'value  for  people  to  buy  milk  at  2d.  a 
quart. 

23314.  You  can  get  nothing  cheaper? — No. 

23315.  Miss  McNeill. — You  have  a  branch  of  the 
Women's  National  Health  Association  down  in  your 
district? — Yes. 

23316.  Has  the  question  of  the  milk  supply  come 
before  the  branch? — Yes.  We  get  lectures  about  every- 
thing in  that  way.  Our  place  is  well  enlightened  since 
Miss  Emma  MacManus  began  to  come  there. 

23317.  Has  anything  been  done  with  regard  to  the 
places  where  the  cows  are  kept? — There  is  a  good  deal 
of  improvement  for  the  last  four  or  five  years  in  the 
way  of  cowsheds. 

23318.  Do  you  think  they  are  satisfactory  now? — 
There  might  be  times  that  they  would  be  neglected 
more  or  less,  but  the  buildings  are  going  up.  Of 
course,  the  premises  might  be  neglected  sometimes  in 
the  hurry  of  great  work. 

23319.  You  think  sufficient  care  is  taken  to  get  the 
milk  clean? — Yes.  There  are  a  few  dairies  built  about 
my  place. 

23320.  Dr.  Moorhead. — Is  the  Dairies  and  Cowsheds 
Order  enforced  in  your  district? — The  Parish  Committee 
did  a  good  deal  in  the  way  of  dairies  and  out-houses. 

23321.  Is  there  a  veterinary  inspector? — Yes. 

23322.  And  he  goes  and  inspects  your  premises? — 
Yes. 

23323.  What  do  the  people  do  during  the  months  that 
they  cannot  get  milk — do  they  use  any  substitute? — 
They  use  more  tea  then. 

23324.  What  do  the  children  do?— They  have  to  take 
the  tea  unless  they  get  a  bit  of  meat. 

23325.  Do  the  women  nurse  their  children? — Some  of 
them. 

23326.  Do  the  majority? — The  majority  don't. 

23327.  If  there  is  bottle-feeding  of  the  children  going 
on  in  the  districts  where  there  is  no  milk  what  do  they 
do? — They  get  it  from  a  neighbour. 

23328.  The  type  of  cow  you  have  to  deal  with — is  it 
better  or  worse  than  the  cow  of  twenty  ybars  ago? — 
The  cow  we  get  now  is  a  better  class  of  cow. 

23329.  And  a  better  milker?— Yes. 

23330.  What  bull  do  you  use? — There  were  a  few 
bulls  sent  by  the  Congested  Districts  Board  into  the 
neighbourhood. 

23331.  Were  they  shorthorns?— Partly.  We  had  a  few 
of  them.  We  did  not  think  them  any  great  catch 
beyond  the  cattle  we  were  breeding  before  them. 
Around  the  neighbourhood  where  I  live  Mr.  McManus 
bred  good  cattle.  We  had  cattle  as  good  as  we  got 
from  the  Congested  Districts  Board. 

23332.  As  good  milkers?— Better  milkers. 

23333.  Would  you  get  two  or  three  gallons  a  day 
from  your  cow? — Sometimes  they  would  give  four 
gallons  a  day. 

23334.  How  long  would  that  keep  on? — Only  for  the 
summer  season,  and  then  you  should  hand-feed  them. 
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23335.  Do  you  make  provision  for  winter  feeding  of 
cattle? — Yes.  We  have  to  sow  turnips  and  mangolds 
and  cabbages. 

28336.  Have  vou  any  catch-crops? — No. 

23337.  Mr.  O'Brien.— The  Agricultural  Instructor 
has  not  tried  to  get  you  to  put  down  hardy  greens  or 
rape  after  the  oats  crop  is  cut? — Yes. 

23338.  Has  he  got  good  results?— The  result  was 
fairly  good,  but  the  people  are  not  doing  it. 

23339.  Mr.  Wilson.— Is  it  habit  again?— No. 

23340.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Is  =t  because  they  don't  care 
about  having  the  cows  calving  in  winter,  and  therefore 


don't  feel  the  necessity  of  having  green  food  for  them? 
— They  don't  care  about  having  the  cows  calving  in 
winter.  They  are  very  hard  to  rear.  The  land  that 
you  have  a  catch-crop  in  might  not  be  good  enough  for 
other  crops. 

23341.  Mr.  Wilson.— They  are  a  little  afraid  of  it?— 
We  have  not  enough  time. 

23342.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Do  any  of  the  small  farmers 
go  to  England? — Yes. 

23343.  That  practically  prevents  their  putting  down 
any  catch-crops? — Yes,  it  does. 


Mr.  Patrick  O'Hora  examined. 


23344.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhodse. — You  live  at 
Bohola?— Yes. 

23345.  Are  you  a  farmer  yourself? — I  am. 

23346.  Most  of  your  neighbours  in  Bohola  are  farmers 
also? — Yes. 

23347.  You  have  very  few  labourers  in  your  district? 
— Very  few  in  our  parish. 

23348.  How  many  cows  would  jou  think  the  farmers 
keep  on  an  average? — From  one  to  three. 

23349.  How  many  have  you  yourself? — Three. 

23350.  Is  there  a  scarcity  of  milk  in  Bohola? — Yes, 
in  the  winter  time  and  spring. 

23351.  Why? — Some  way  or  another  we  cannot  get 
the  cows  to  calve  about  the  winter  time. 

23352.  Could  not  you  make  an  effort? — If  a  man  has 
three  good  milkers  he  does  not  like  to  change  them. 

23353.  Do  you  think  there  is  more  milk  available  this 
year  than  there  was,  say,  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago? — I 
don't>  think  there  is  much  difference. 

23354.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  kind  of  cattle  you 
have? — I  am.    We  got  a  proper  breed  of  cattle  lately. 

23355.  How  many  gallons  of  milk  a  day  would  they 
give  on  an  average? — From  three  to  four  gallons,  I 
think.    It  would  take  a  good  cow  to  give  four  gallons. 

23356.  Do  you  know  yourself  of  children  being  unable 
to  get  milk? — There  are  plenty. 

23357.  What  do  they  do?— they  have  to  go  without 
it  in  the  winter  time.  They  colour  their  tea  with  eggs 
or  oatmeal,  and  there  are  plenty  of  them  that  take  tea 
without  any  milk. 

23358.  Has  it  struck  you  how  this  could  be  remedied? 
— I  cannot  say.  It  is  very  expensive  to  feed  milch  cows 
in  the  winter  or  spring,  and  no  matter  how  you  feed 
them  you  cannot  have  the  supply  that  you  have  in  the 
summer. 

23359.  Is  there  much  tillage  in  your  district? — There 
is  a  big  lot. 

23360.  Is  milk  sold  in  your  district?— Very  little, 
except  what  is  sold  to  the  barracks  in  our  place. 

23361.  The  man  who  has  a  milch  cow  gives  some  to 
the  man  who  is  without  it? — Yes,  if  he  is  on  good 
terms  with  him. 

23362.  I  hope  they  are  mostly  on  good  terms.  Have 
you  thought  of  any  way  in  which  this  scarcity  could  be 
cured  or  lessened? — I  cannot  suggest  any  way.  For  my 
part  I  have  always  milk  winter  and  summer. 

23363.  If  a  man  went  in  for  supphing  milk  on  a 


commercial  basis,  he  might  find  it  would  pay  him  to 
have  a  winter  supply? — I  don't  think  it  would  pay.  You 
would  not  get  more  than  8d.  a  gallon  for  it,  and  that 
would  hardly  pay  in  the  winter  time. 

23364.  Supposing  you  got  lOd.  a  gallon? — The  people 
would  do  without  it  first,  rather  than  pay  that  price. 

23365.  You  think  they  don't  value  milk  as  a  food 
as  much  as  they  ought  to  do? — I  don't  think  so. 

23366.  Is  there  any  instruction  going  on  in  your 
parish  as  Mr.  Solan  has  told  us  about  in  his? — Yes. 

23367.  Agricultural  instruction? — Yes. 

23368.  And  you  think  the  farmers  are  profiting  by  it? 
—Yes. 

23369.  Dr.  Moorhead. — Do  they  use  oatmeal  as  a 
diet  in  your  district? — They  do. 

23370.  Do  they  consume  much  of  the  butter  they 
make? — Yes. 

23371.  Do  they  oat  the  butter  themselves?— Most  of 
it.    They  eat  more  now  than  thev  used  to  do. 

23372. '  Are  the  people  healthy'?— Yes. 

23373.  Do  the  children  suffer  from  consumption? — 
No.    Of  course,  there  are  cases. 

23374.  As  a  rule,  there  is  not?— No. 

23375.  Mr.  O'Brien.— You  say  that  you  think  it  is 
harder  to  get  a  supply  of  milk  from  cows  calving  in 
winter  than  in  summer? — Yes. 

23376.  Have  you  any  practical  experience  of  that 
yourself.  I  find  that  the  cow  calving  in  December  will 
nearly  always — in  fact,  you  may  say  invariably — give 
more  milk  than  if  she  calved  in  April  or  May,  because 
after  she  has  gone  six  months  in  her  milk  she  will  get 
the  new  grass  and  she  will  come  on  again.  I  have 
seen  cows  start  by  giving  a  certain  quantity  and 
gradually  drop  away,  and  when  they  get  on  the  new 
grass  come  up  to  the  original  figure? — I  can  prove  that 
myself. 

'23377.  Therefore,  I  think  that  if  you  can  get  cheap 
food  for  them  in  winter,  you  could  get  a  good  supply  of 
milk  that  would  pay  well  at  8d.  a  gallon.  It  is  a  matter 
of  getting  cheap  feeding  in  the  winter,  and  I  daresay 
you  are  handicapped  in  the  same  way  as  the  last 
witness,  as  there  is  no  labour  to  be  got — the  farmers 
have  gone  away  to  England  or  Scotland  and  will  not 
be  back  until  the  autumn? — Yes. 

23378.  They  don't  come  back  until  October?— No; 
most  of  them. 

23379.  That  would  be  a  considerable  difficulty  ?— Yes. 


Mr.  Thomas   M.  Quinn  examined. 


23380.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — You  are  Clerk,  I 
understand,  Mr.  Quinn,  of  the  Castlebar  Union  and 
Registrar  under  the  Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order? — Yes, 
sir. 

23381.  How  long  have  you  filled  the  position  of 
Registrar?— Since  the  2nd  May,  1908.  Our  Council 
put  the  Order  into  force  immediately. 

23382.  You  are  the  only  ofiicer — there  is  no  veterinary 
surgeon? — Our  three  Relieving  Officers  have  been 
appointed  Dairy  Inspectors. 

23383.  Do  you  receive  many  reports  from  them  as 
Registrar? — I  receive  a  couple  of  reports  each  year 
from  them.  By  these  couple  of  reports  I  mean  reports 
that  I  specially  ask  for.  I  get  the  usual  bi-weekly 
reports,  i.e.,  queries  answered  in  prescribed  Report 
Books  of  the  Inspectors,  which  I  do  not  consider  of 
any  great  value  as  a  guide  to  the  exact  condition  of 
cowsheds  and  dairies  and  milkshops  in  the  district.  I 
would  like  to  have  liberty  to  indicate  my  scepticism 
on  the  correctness  of  these  reports. 

23384.  Do  they  look  upon  it  as  a  sort  of  semi-annual 
affair? — I  don't  know,  but  they  look  on  it  as  getting  so 


much  for  doing  very  little. 

23385.  Has  anyone  been  trying  to  hustle  them  up? — 
I  write  to  them  as  to  the  condition  of  the  dairies. 

23386.  What  answer  do  you  get? — We  get  the  usual 
perfunctory  answer.  I  believe  the  missing  link  is  the 
veterinary  inspector. 

23387.  You  have  no  veterinary  inspector? — No.  I 
think  the  Local  Government  Board  have  made  it  com- 
pulsory on  Councils  to  appoint  a  veterinary  inspector 
in  other  districts. 

23388.  Are  the  dairy  inspectors  you  have  appointed 
farmers,  or  do  they  know  anything  about  cattle? — One 
of  them  knows  very  little,  and  the  other  two  much 
less,  as  regards  a  practical  knowledge  of  cattle. 

23389.  You  don't  receive  from  them  reports  regarding 
premises  which  are  in  an  improper  condition?— I  have 
never  received  a  report  stating  that  any  dairy  was  in 
an  improper  condition. 

23390.  Consequently  there  were  no  prosecutions? — 
No.  We  threatened  to  prosecute  one  man  who  refused 
to  register,  and  when  we  threatened  prosecution  he  dit' 
register. 
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23391.  Mr.  O'Biuen. — As  Registrar  you  have  hardly 
got  it  in  your  power,  I  suppose,  to  see  how  many  times 
inspection  has  been  made;  how  many  cow-houses  have 
been  inspected,  and  how  many  animals.  You  have  no 
power  to  ask  that  or  demand  an  answer? — They  give 
these  particulars  without  being  asked  for  them.  They 
give  me  the  number  of  houses  inspected,  and  I  register 
that  in  our  Minutes. 

23392.  Aiid  the  number  of  cows? — Yes. 

23393.  Then,  I  take  it,  that  the  inspectors  are  not 
intelligent  as  regards  light  and  air  and  ventilation  ^  and 
it  requires  a  veterinary  inspector,  and  they  would  all 
work  perfectly  if  there  was  a  veterinary  inspector. 
You  don't  think  that  if  a  veterinary  inspector  was 
appointed  by  the  local  Council  he  would  find  much 
difficulty  in  reporting  people  who  elected  him? — I  don't 
think  he  would.  I  think  professional  men  are  entirely 
above  local  influences  of  that  sort. 


23394.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  We  have  not  had  the 
same  evidence  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  It  was 
stated  that  it  would  immensely  facilitate  the  work  of 
inspection  if  the  inspector  did  not  depend  on  the  good- 
will of  the  District  Council? — Of  course.  You  might 
meet  a  man  that  way.  You  meet  the  other  men,  too. 
We  have  some  of  them  in  this  town  who  would  not 
care.  Putting  the  Order  into  force  without  a  veterinary- 
inspector  is  like  buying  a  motor-car  and  refusing  to  buy 
the  petrol — you  have  no  driving  force. 

23395.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — The  petrol  is 
wanted  to  make  the  machine  work? — Yes.  I  think  it 
would  be  an  admirable  Order  with  veterinary  inspection. 

23396.  Mr.  O'Brien. — And  you  would  not  recommend 
that  the  veterinary  inspector  should  be  appointed  by 
some  outside  body,  say  the  Department  of  Agriculture? 
— It  would  be  infinitely  better  if  some  outside  body 
appointed  and  paid  him.  It  would  tend  to  do  away 
with  local  influences. 


The  Commission  adjourned  to  Tullamore  on  the  10th  July. 


FORTY-FIRST  DAY.— WEDNESDAY,  10th  JULY,  1912. 

The  Commissioners  met  at  the  Courthouse,  Tullamore,  at  11  o'clock. 

Present  : — P.  J.  O'Neill,  Esq.  (Chairman);  Lady  Everaed  ;  Miss  Mabgaret  McNeill;  Sir 
Stewart  Woodhouse,  m.d.  ;  and  G.  A.  Moorhead,  Esq.,  f.r.c.s.i. 

S.  W.  Strange,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


Mr.  E.  J.  Delahunty  examined. 


23397.  The  Chaiuman.— You  are  Secretary  of  the 
King's  County  Committee  of  Agriculture? — Yes,  sir. 

23398.  How  long  have  you  occupied  that  position? — 
Eight  years. 

23399.  You  have  premium  bulls  registered  in  your 
county,  I  take  it? — Yes;  nineteen. 

23400.  What  breeds  are  favoured  by  your  Committee? 
— The  shorthorn  breed,  as  a  rule. 

23401.  Do  they  restrict  the  premiums  to  shorthorns 
only? — No;  but  they  state  that  two-thirds  of  the 
premiums  in  any  year  must  be  for  bulls  of  the  short- 
horn breed. 

23402.  Is  any  effort  made  in  selecting  the  bulls  to 
secure  those  of  a  milking  strain? — The  Committee  do 
not  lay  down  any  hard-and-fast  rule  with  regard  to  that. 
They  leave  the  farmers  to  their  own  judgment,  but 
the  farmers  complain  •  very  much  of  the  system  by 
which  bulls  are  purchased  at  Spring  Shows.  Bulls  that 
are  eligible  for  premiums  are  marked  "  Provisionally 
selected,"  and,  of  course,  that  increases,  with  a  bound, 
the  value  of  the  animal,  and  any  farmer  who  wishes  to 
get  a  bull  of  approved  milking  strain  must  go  to  a 
prohibitive  price.  The  farmers  that  are  selected  to 
purchase,  as  a  rule,  are  small  farmers,  and  as  vou  can 
understand,  a  small  farmer,  although  he  gets  a  premium 
lasting  for  four  years,  is  not  inclined  to  give  a  big 
price  for  a  bull  of  milking  strain.  Some  of  them  d-j, 
and  some  very  good  animals  have  come  into  the  county, 
and  the  cattle  scheme  all  round  has  been  a  success. 

23403.  The  complaint  that  you  say  has  been  made 
by  the  King's  County  farmer  is  one  that  is  prevalent 
over  the  country  generally,  and  the  feeling  has  been 
in  existence  for  a  considerable  time  that  the  system  of 
selecting  the  premium  bulls  does,  as  you  say,  increase 
its  value,  but  I  fail  to  see  any  possibility  of  making 
a  selection  in  any  way  that  would  not  have  the  efiect 
which  you  say  it  has  had.  Do  you  not  consider  it  lair 
that  the  breeder  of  the  bull  should  get  some  advantage 
for  producing  an  animal  of  a  superior  kind? -  At 
meetings  of  our  committee  the  members  lay  emphasis 
on  the  fact  that  bulls  have  been  passed  over — whether 
of  a  milking  strain  or  a  beef  strain  I  don't  know — ani 
sold  subsequently  at  a  lower  price  than  the  farmer  paid 
for  premium  bulls,  and  they  turned  out  to  be  far  better 
animals  than  those  to  which  the  premiums  were  given. 

23404.  I  can  quite  understand  that.  That  is  all  a 
question  of  administration,  and  I  feel  quite  satisfied 
that  the  Department  take*^'  the  best  precautions  to 
have  these  animals  selected  by  competent  men. 
Of   course,  one  does  recognise  that  the  fact  that  a 


premium  would  attach  to  an  animal  enhances  its 
value,  and  that  if  an  animal  of  absolutely  equal  merit 
is  ofiered  for  sale  without  a  premium,  his  price  will 
be  below  tliat  of  the  animal  that  has  been  selected  for 
a  premium? — The  King's  County  Committee  have  had 
this  question  of  the  purchase  of  premium  bulls  before 
them  frequently,  and  there  is  a  feeling  in  the  Com- 
mittee that  in  the  case  of  counties  like  King's  County, 
where  the  average  valuation  of  the  farmer  is  under 
£'20 — in  fact,  I  think  more  than  half  the  holdings  are 
under  £10  valuation — there  is  a  feeling  amongst 
members  of  the  Committee  that  if  in  some  cases  the 
Department  were  to  adopt  the  system  of  sending 
premium  bulls  to  the  county — the  same  as  they  do 
in  the  case  of  premium  boars  which  they  purchase 
from  recognised  breeders — send  into  the  county,  get 
the  farmers  to  lodge  a  small  amount  on  account,  and 
then  deduct  the  cost  from  the  premium  which  the 
farmer  subsequently  earns;  if  that  course  were  adopted 
the  difficulty  would  be  met  in  some  way. 

23405.  What  you  seem  to  indicate  is  this — that  it  is 
difficult  to  get  farmers  with  sufficient  capital  in  this 
county  to  buy  first-class  premium  bulls  in  competition 
with  other  counties? — That  is  the  difficulty. 

23406.  Lady  Everard. — Does  your  Committee  insist 
On  applying  the  tuberculin  test  for  your  premium 
bulls? — The  Committee  do  not  insist  on  it. 

23407.  The  Chairman.— Are  premiums  given  to  any 
other  breeds  by  your  Committee  except  the  shorthorn? 
— Yes.  We  have  nineteen  premium  bulls  this  year,  of 
which  fourteen  are  shorthorn,  three  are  Herefords,  and 
two  are  Polled  Angus. 

23408.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  getting  yo\ir 
premiums  taken  up? — No.  You  can  get  ten  applica- 
tions for  the  one  that  is  ofiered. 

23409.  And  if  a  larger  number  of  premiums  were 
available  would  you  find  people  ready  to  take  them 
up? — Yes.    The  cattle  scheme  is  a  great  success. 

23410.  And  have  no  difficulty  in  qualifying  the  bulls 
for  premiums? — No. 

23411.  Although  there  might  be  a  feeling  with  regard 
to  the  enhanced  value  that  is  attached  to  a  premium 
bull  that  is  selected  before  purchase,  you  find 
parties  taking  up  the  premiums? — Yes.  They  complain 
that  they  have  to  compete  with  farmers  of  other 
counties,  and  there  is  great  competition  between  them. 

23412.  That  is  a  question  of  administration,  and  one 
which,  I  take  it,  the  Committee  has  from  time  to  time 
represented  to  the  officials  of  the  Department  when 
they  came  to  meet  your  County  Committee? — Yes. 
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23413.  Has  any  effort  been  made  to  co-operate  with 
the  Department  in  their  dairy  scheme — have  any 
cow-testing  associations  been  established? — No.  The 
matter  has  been  spoken  about. 

23414.  Have  they  any  registered  cows  under  the 
scheme  of  the  Department? — Yes:  about  thirty 
altogether. 

23415.  In  the  entire  county? — Yes,  but  the  thirty  are 
restricted,  I  should  say,  to  two  or  three  districts. 

23416.  Is  there  any  reason  why  they  should  be 
restricted  to  these  areas;  are  a  better  class  of  cows 
kept  there,  or  what  is  the  reason? — I  am  inclined  to 
think  the  dairy  scheme  is  not  well  known.  They  work 
it  direct  from  Dublin. 

23417.  But  the  literature  appertaining  to  it  is  avail- 
able for  all  County  Committees,  and  could  be 
disseminated  through  the  county? — Yes. 

23418.  But  it  needs  some  organisation  to  bring  it 
directly  under  the  notice  of  the  farmer? — The  farmer 
lights  his  pipe  with  the  leaflet.  The  scheme  needs 
organisation. 

23419.  The  farmers  would  need  a  call  from  some 
official  in  order  to  induce  them  to  co-operate  with  it? — 
Yes. 

23420.  Have  you  any  opinion  of  what  the  average 
milk  yield  of  a  dairy  cow  in  this  county  would  be? — I 
have  no  means  of  knowing. 

23421.  Do  any  of  the  farmers  keep  milk  records? — 
Well,  with  the  exception  of  the  thirty  I  spoke  of,  who 
have  registered  under  the  Department's  scheme,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  there  are  not.  Still,  there  may  be 
6ome  up-to-date  farmers  who  do  so. 

23422.  It  is  not  by  any  means  general? — Not  at  all. 

23423.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  yourself  as  to 
whether  it  would  be  an  advantage  if  milk  records  were 
kept? — Yes;  the  Agricultural  Instructor  has  spoken  of 
the  thing  over  and  over  again. 

23424.  And  he  has  endeavoured  to  induce  the  people 
to  keep  milk  records? — Y'es. 

23425.  He  has  not  been  successful  so  far? — There  is 
trouble  involved  in  the  keeping  of  the  records. 

23426.  I  know  there  is  trouble  involved,  but  it  is 
trouble  that  is  remunerative,  and  an  immediate  benefit 
will  accrue  to  the  persons  engaged  in  the  industry,  and 
I  think  it  is  rather  a  pity  that  some  effort  is  not  made 
to  push  the  scheme? — Yes. 

23427.  Is  the  average  farmer  in  this  county  able  to 
differentiate  between  the  good  and  the  bad  milking 
cow? — I  should  think  so. 

23428.  From  his  own  observation? — Yes. 

23429.  Don't  you  think  it  possible  that  many  people 
have  got  fallacious  notions  with  regard  to  the  milk 
yield  of  their  herd,  and  believe  that  the  cow  that  gives 
a  heavy  flow  for  a  short  period  is  the  best  dairy  servant, 
whereas  if  records  were  kept  they  would  show  that  the 
cow  with  a  steady  flow  for  an  extended  period  is  really 
the  more  advantageous  animal  to  keep? — That  may 
be  so;  but  this  county  generally  is  what  I  may  call 
a  poor  county,  and  in  many  districts  they  look  for 
calves  that  come  to  hand  early.  I  am  not  in  a  position 
to  say  how  many  shorthorn  bulls  are  in  the  county, 
outside  the  premium  shorthorn,  but  it  is  a  pom- 
county,  and  the  people,  generally  speaking,  look  for  a 
return  from  the  young  stock. 

23430.  Are  there  many  creameries  in  this  county? — 
Not  one. 

23431.  Is  there  a  scarcity  of  milk  for  the  working 
population,  do  you  think,  in  any  district  of  the  county? 
--Well,  I  am  not  prepared  to  speak  officially,  because 
it  does  not  come  officially  to  my  knowledge. 

23432.  You  would  have  a  knowledge  as  a  citizen  of 

the  county,  independent  of  your  official  position?  Yes; 

and  I  should  say  there  certainly  is  a  scarcitv  of  good 
milk. 

23433.  To  what  cause  do  you  attribute  that ;  is  it  due 
to  a  decreased  production  "of  milk  from  the  cows  in 
existence,  or  to  a  limitation  of  the  number  of  cows 
kept  for  milking  purposes?— I  should  say  more  to  a 
deterioration  in  the  milk  yield. 

234.84.  Have  you  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
milking  cow  that  the  ordinary  farmer  has  at  the  present 
time  is  a  worse  dairy  servant  than  the  milch  cow  of 
twenty  years  ago?— Yes;  that  is  what  they  say. 

23435.  That  is  the  universally  formed  impression,?  

Yes. 

23436.  But  none  of  the  people  who  give  expression 
to  that  view  have  figures  to  justify  them.  It  is  merely 
tin  expression  of  opinion? — Yes. 

23437.  It  would  be  more  conclusive,  and  convinein" 


if  they  were  able  to  show  from  actual  records  what  the 
milk  yield  of  to-day  is,  compared  with  twenty  years 
ago.  We  have  had  evidence  from  time  to  time  that 
there  is  a  depreciation  in  the  milk-yielding  properties 
of  the  cow,  but  no  one  has  been  able  to  prove  it  by 
actual  fi-gures.  We  all  know  that  prejudice  exists  as 
regards  old  things  as  compared  with  new;  the  old 
people  are  better  than  the  young  people,  and  the  old 
cows  more  productive  than  the  cows  of  to-day.  It  is 
difficult  to  determine  whether  this  is  not  a  sentimental 
feeling,  or  whether  it  is  based  on  facts,  and  in  the 
absence  of  records  it  seems  to  me  impossible  to  prove? 
— Yes;  that  is  so. 

23438.  Has  any  of  the  alleged  depreciation  which  is 
supposed  to  exist  been  attributed  to  the  introduction 
of  the  premium  bulls? — No. 

23439.  That  feeling  has  not  reached  King's  County? 
— No;  because  they  look  upon  the  shorthorn  breed  as 
a  very  successful  general  purpose  breed,  and  in  the 
absence  of  the  means  of  securing  bulls  of  an  approved 
milking  strain  they  look  upon  the  shorthorn  generally 
as  the  most  successful  general  purpose  breed. 

23440.  But  would  the  farmers  who  now  purchase 
premium  bulls  appreciate  an  effort  that  would  establish 
a  milking  strain  of  shorthorn  bull,  and  would  they  be 
prepared  to  give  a  preference  to  bulls  of  that  kind  if 
they  were  available? — Some  of  these  people  who  are 
selected  to  purchase  premium  bulls  would  do  so,  but 
others  would  go  in  for  the  beef.  Another  difficulty 
we  find  in  the  cattle  scheme  is  the  scarcity  of  good 
young  heifers.  They  sell  them  instead  of  keeping  them 
to  breed  with  a  premium  bull.  As  soon  as  they  come 
to  hand  they  sell  them. 

23441.  Is  that  due  to  lack  of  capital  or  want  of  fore- 
thought or  enterprise  on  their  part  in  not  selecting 
heifers  that  are  likely  to  be  good  cows? — Not  through 
lack  of  enterprise,  but  through  lack  of  capital. 

23442.  Do  any  of  the  occupants  of  labourers'  cottages 
keep  cows? — Not  to  my  knowledge,  but  there  may  be 
exceptions. 

23443.  It  is  not  bv  any  means  general,  at  all  events? 
—No. 

23444.  Have  you  any  knowledge  how  these  people 
get  their  milk  supply? — From  the  farmers  for  whom 
they  work. 

23445.  Is  it  a  universal  custom  that  the  farmer 
supplies  milk  to  his  labourers? — Yes. 

23446.  All  over  the  county? — Yes. 

23447.  And  if  the  farmer  has  milk  for  his  owir 
family,  those  working  with  him  would  get  a  supply, 
more  or  less  limited,  perhaps? — Yes. 

23448.  Would  that  prevail  d  uring  twelve  months  of 
the  year;  during  the  winter  as  well  as  the  summer? — • 
Yes. 

23449.  M^here  \\  ould  the  man  who  is  working  on  the 
road  or  in  the  factory — the  man  who  is  not  then  an 
agricultural  labourer — get  his  supply? — In  the  town. 

23450.  In  the  town,  I  assume,  there  is  a  certain 
number  of  people  who  keep  cows? — Yes. 

23451.  In  Tullamore  is  there  a  scarcity  at  any  part 
of  the  year? — Yes,  a  great  scarcity  in  the  winter 
season. 

23452.  A  supply  is  not  available  for  people  having 
money  to  buy? — No. 

23453.  Does  that  prevail  in  other  towns  in  King's 
County — Birr  and  Banagher? — I  don't  think  it  prevails 
in  Birr,  but  I  understand  there  is  a  scarcity  in  general 
all  over  the  county. 

23454.  Is  Banagher  as  bad  as  Tullamore? — I  have 
no  means  of  knowing.    I  have  not  made  inquiries. 

23455.  But  you  are  convinced  that  in  Tullamore  itself 
at  certain  periods  of  the  year  there  is  a  great  scarcity 
of  milk?— Yes. 

23456.  Have  you  thought  of  any  means  whereby  that 
could  be  remedied? — Means  have  been  suggested. 

23457.  The  keeping  of  municipal  dairies? — Yes. 

23458.  Would  you  favour  that — do  you  think  it  is  a 
practical  suggestion? — I  do,  certainly. 

23459.  And  you  would  think  if  it  was  undertaken  by 
the  local  authority  in  a  town  like  Tullamore  that  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  making  it  a  success? — I  should 
think  not. 

23460.  Do  you  think  it  could  be  made  successful  from 
a  monetary  point  of  view? — Yes;  it  has  been  successful 
in  other  places,  and  why  not  here  also. 

23461.  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  procuring 
land  on  the  confines  of  Tullamore  for  such  a  purpose? — 
It  is  dear. 

23462.  Apart  from  the  price,  could  it  be  procured? — 
I  think  so. 
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23463.  Is  there  any  land  let  in  a  temporary  way 
within  easy  reach  of  Tullamore  which  could  be  secured 
for  that  purpose? — I  think  so, 

28464.  Dr.  Moorhead. — You  don't  know  of  any 
definite  place? — I  do  not. 

23465.  The  Chairman. — Has  the  question  been 
mooted  in  Tullamore  of  starting  a  municipal  dairy? — 
Of  starting  a  public  dairy,  but  I  cannot  say  it  has  gone 
any  further  than  that. 

23466.  The  fact  that  it  is  being  mooted  would  be  a 
confirmation  of  the  view  you  have  put  forward  that 
the  need  is  felt  of  making  an  effort  to  improve  the  milk 
supply  ? — Yes. 

23467.  Is  the  difficulty  greater  or  less  in  your 
recollection ;  is  the  position  more  acute  than  it  was  five 
or  six  years  ago? — It  is. 

23468.  "What  causes,  do  you  think,  led  up  to  it;  is 
there  less  dairying  carried  on  in  King's  County  than 
there  was  in  your  recollection? — I  am  afraid  there  is. 
The  milk  supply  has  deteriorated. 

23469.  In  the  number  of  cows  kept  and  in  the 
quantity  yielded  by  the  cow? — Yes. 

23470.  To  what  purpose  is  the  land  devoted  that  was 
formerly  used  for  the  production  of  milk? — It  is  tilled 
largely.  This  county  is  more  of  a  tillage  county  than 
other  counties.  Two-thirds  of  the  available  land  is 
tilled. 

23471.  Outside  the  bog  area?— Yes. 

23472.  Is  any  effort  made  to  grow  catch-crops  in 
this  county,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  winter  feeding 
for  cows? — Yes,  very  successful  efforts. 

23473.  Is  your  County  Instructor  advocating  the 
extension  of  that  system? — Yes. 

23474.  And  has  he  met  with  co-operation? — Yes. 

23475.  How  many  years  has  he  been  engaged  in 
directing  attention  to  these  catch-crops? — For  two  or 
three  years. 

23476.  That  is  what  I  would  have  imagined,  because 
it  is  not  a  thing  that  has  been  pushed  very  vigorously 
until  within  the  past  few  years? — Yes. 

23477.  Has  it  any  appreciable  effect  on  the  winter 
milk  supply,  or  has  sufficient  time  elapsed  to  enable 
its  effect  to  be  felt  on  the  supply? — It  is  not  sufficiently 
long  established  yet. 

23478.  Is  it  favourably  spoken  of  by  the  farmers 
who  have  tried  it? — Yes. 

23479.  That  is  very  gratifying,  and  will  probably 
lead  to  the  extension  of  the  growing  of  catch-crops  in 
the  near  future? — Yes.  At  the  present  time  there  is 
an  Agricultural  Instructor  from  another  part  of  the 
country  going  through  this  county  judging  farms  for 
prizes,  and  he  has  frequently  met  cases  of  catch- 
cropping,  and  commented  on  the  fact  in  his  report. 

23480.  I  hope  the  cultivation  of  this  catch-cropping 
will  form  a  leading  factor  in  determining  the  prizes 
to  be  awarded,  as  that  fact  alone  would  go  a  long  way 
to  make  it  popular? — There  are  special  marks  awarded 
for  it. 

23481.  That  is  a  helpful  thing  too?— Yes. 

23482.  Is  the  number  who  are  engaging  in  this 
particular  industry  increasing  year  by  year? — Certainly, 
according  as  the  work  of  the  Instructor  develops. 

23483.  He  has  experimented  in  the  various  localities 
he  has  visited,  and  the  example  has  been  followed  by 
neighbours? — Yes,  and  he  has  laid  emphasis  on  it  at 
the  winter  classes,  and  the  young  farmers  have  grown 
quite  enthusiastic  about  it. 

23484.  That  is  very  encouraging,  no  doubt.  We  must 
look  to  the  young  men  of  the  country  to  take  up  the 
new  ideas? — Yes. 

23485.  No  effort  has  been  made  to  start  cow-t-esting 
associations? — No  actual  effort  has  so  far  been  made, 
but  the  thing  has  been  spoken  of,  and  will  be  estab- 
lished in  the  course  of  time. 

23486.  You  say  there  are  a  number  of  small  farmers 
in  King's  County? — Yes.  The  majority  of  the  farms 
are  under  £10  valuation. 

23487.  Do  most  of  these  small  farmers  keep  a  cow 
for  their  own  use? — Yes. 

23488.  And  I  take  it  that  as  the  holdings  are  small, 
the  number  of  the  labouring  population  is  necessarily 
limited,  because  there  is  not  much  employment  for 
them? — Yes,  but  still  you  hear  the  cry  of  scarcity  of 
labour. 

23489.  Is  that  a  genuine  difficulty?— It  is. 

23490.  Are  there  any  large  dairies  in  the  country? — 
Not  very  many;  I  suppose  Lord  Rosse's  would  be'  the 
largest. 

23491.  And  the  milk  problem  in  Birr  undoubtedly 
has  been  solved  by  the  establishment  of  Lord  Rosse's 


dairy? — Yes;  and  it  is  a  standing  education  for  the 
people  of  the  district. 

23492.  Furthermore,  we  have  learned  that  it  has 
been  made  a  commercial  success? — I  believe  so. 

23493.  And  that  is  very  encouraging  to  those  who 
might  be  disposed  to  embark  on  similar  enterprises  in 
other  towns  in  this  county? — Yes. 

23494.  Are  you  hopeful  that  the  suggested  starting 
of  a  dairy  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  Tullamore  will 
come  to  fruition? — I  am  hopeful,  but  so  far  as  I  can 
see,  it  has  not  met  with  any  great  measure  of  success 
or  support. 

23495.  Has  any  meeting  been  held  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  it,  or  is  it  merely  those  who  are  interested 
in  it  that  have  been  discussing  it  with  their  friends 
and  acquaintances? — A  public  meeting,  I  understand, 
was  called,  and  it  was  not  very  largely  attended,  and 
the  matter  was  adjourned.  No  definite  action  was 
taken. 

23496.  Lady  Everard. — Have  you  got  a  small  farm 
prize  scheme  in  your  county? — Yes.  We  have  one  for 
labourers'  cottages  and  another  for  small  farmers  up  to 
£20  valuation.  In  previous  years  we  had  a  scheme  up 
to  £50  valuation,  but  it  was  cut  down  to  £20.  Both 
schemes  are  very  successful. 

23497.  You  find  the  labourers  going  in  for  the  prizes? 
■ — Yes,  even  more  so  than  the  small  farmers. 

23498.  Are  there  goats  kept  in  the  locality? — Not 
very  largely. 

23499.  What  does  the  labourer  in  the  Union  cottage 
do  for  milk — I  think  you  said  very  few  of  them  have 
cows? — Very  few. 

23500.  Do  they  keep  cows? — Not  as  a  rule,  I  am 
sorry  to  say. 

23501.  There  is  no  organised  scheme  of  winter 
dairying  in  this  county? — No. 

23502.  I  think  you  said  to  the  Chairman  that  catch- 
cropping  was  developing  in  the  county? — It  is 
increasing  each  year. 

23503.  Do  you  think  that  goats  would  be  a  valuable 
thing  for  the  poor  man? — Yes.  It  has  been  spoken  of 
largely  throughout  the  county — the  advantage  goats 
would  be;  but  you  hear  people  also  state  what  a  dis- 
advantage they  would  be.  There  are  not  very  many 
goats  in  the  county,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

23504.  There  are  none  of  the  new  breeds? — No.  Some 
of  the  County  Committees  in  Ireland  have  asked  the 
Department  for  the  introduction  of  goats,  but  no 
request  so  far  has  been  sent  up  from  this  countj'.  I 
understand  when  the  matter  was  under  discussion,  some 
of  the  farmers  were  very  definite  about  the  disadvantage 
goats  would  be  to  the  county,  but  I  am  hopeful  that 
in  the  course  of  time  they  will  be  induced  to  favour 
them. 

23505.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  goat  scheme  under 
any  Agricultural  Committee? — I  have  an  opportunity 
of  knowing,  because  I  am  Secretary  to  the  Association 
in  the  country.  I  know  that  three  County  Committees 
in  the  past  few  months  have  asked  the  Department. 

23506.  There  have  been  none  actually  started  yet? — 
No. 

23507.  Dr.  Moorhead. — Has  the  shortage  of  milk 
ever  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  your  Committee? 
— Not  officially. 

23508.  It  has  never  been  discussed  at  all? — No;  not 
as  a  separate  subject. 

23509.  None  of  the  three  breeds — the  Shorthorn,  the 
Hereford,  and  the  Polled  Angus — which  you  have 
mentioned  as  receiving  premiums,  are  a  recognised 
milking  strain?— Some  of  the  men  who  are  selected 
to  purchase  these  premium  bulls  certainly  go  in  for 
milk  strain,  but  they  are  not  compelled  by  the  Com- 
mittee to  do  so. 

23510.  Do  you  think  they  have  milk  definitely  in 
mind  when  making  the  selection? — Two  or  three  of 
the  nineteen  certainly  go  in  for  a  milking  strain.  In 
fact,  they  are  keen  on  the  point. 

23511.  If  they  went  in  for  a  milking  strain  they 
would  have  milking  results? — Yes. 

23512.  And  the  scarcity  would  not  be  so  great? — No. 

23513.  What  do  you  attribute  the  scarcity  of  milk 
to;  what  are  the  conditions  that  have  produced  it? — 
The  deterioration  of  the  milk  yield  of  the  cow. 

23514.  Would  that  be  attributable  to  the  change  of 
breed? — Since  the  scheme  was  initiated  in  this  county 
no  change  or  alteration  in  the  proportion  of  breeds  has 
been  made  by  the  Committee;  that  is  to  say,  they  have 
stipulated  all  along  that  two-thirds  should  be  of  the 
shorthorn  breed. 
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23;>lo.  And  the  other  third  might  be  filled  up  with 
anything.  It  is  not  specified  that  it  must  be  filled  up 
by  a  milking  breed? — It  must  be  filled  up  with 
Herefords  or  Polled  Angus. 

23516.  These  are  not  recognised  milking  breeds? — 
No.  The  Edenderry  district  of  the  county  is  very 
progressive,  and  there  is  one  man  there  that  goes  in  for 
a  special  milk  strain,  and  every  time  he  goes  up  to 
the  Show  he  sees  that  he  gets  it.  In  another  part  of 
the  county  they  pay  no  attention  whatever  to  the  milk 
strain. 

23517.  You  know  nothing  whatever  of  the  conditions 
of  the  milk  supply  in  the  Edenderry  district? — No. 

23518.  And  so  far  as  you  have  made  up  your  mind 
the  scarcity  is  due  to  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  milk 
in  the  cattle  themselves? — I  am  sure  there  are  other 
causes  also  that  will  be  mentioned  by  people  who  come 
before  you  to  give  evidence. 

23519.  Do  you  consider  that  winter  dairying  has 
decreased  or  increased  in  the  district? — I  am  afraid  it 
has  made  no  progress. 

23520.  But  your  Committee  is  encouraging  it  as 
much  as  possible  by  inducing  the  people  to  grow 
these  catchcrops? — Yes. 

23521.  That  would  be  the  first  step  towards  winter 
dairying? — Yes. 

23522.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — Do  you  think  that 
a  part  of  the  scarcity  of  milk  is  due  to  an  increased 
consumption  on  the  part  of  the  people? — There  is  cer- 
tainly an  increased  demand.  I  was  speaking  to  a 
farmer  the  other  day  who  was  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  he  laid  special  emphasis  on  that — the  pro- 
gress of  the  movement  towards  temperance  in  the 
country.    He  said  that  there  is  more  milk  being  drunk 


in  the  country  now  than  in  previous  years,  and  that 
would  certainly  be  one  reason  to  account  for  the 
increased  consumption. 

23523.  Are  you  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  more 
butter  made  and  used  in  the  country  than  there  used 
to  be? — Yes. 

23524.  More  of  the  milk  would  be  accounted  for  in 
that  way? — Yes. 

23525.  The  Chairman. — A  higher  standard  of  living 
prevails  amongst  the  farming  classes  themselves? — Yes. 

23526.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — You  said  some  of 
the  best  heifers  were  sold  by  the  people? — Yes;  the 
price  tempts  them,  and  they  want  the  ready  money. 

23527.  Do  you  think  they  get  better  prices  now  than 
five  or  ten  years  ago? — Yes. 

23528.  You  don't  attribute  it  to  the  fact  that  people 
are  poorer,  but  that  they  are  tempted  by  the  price? — 
Yes;  they  are  tempted  by  the  price.  If  there  were 
credit  banks  in  our  part  of  the  country  which  would 
advance  money  to  the  farmers,  it  would  go  a  long  way 
to  meet  that  difiiculty.  Of  course,  other  members  of 
the  Committee  have  recommended  a  scheme  by  which 
a  small  premium  would  be  given  to  farmers  under  a 
certain  valuation  to  keep  these  heifers  that  I  have 
alluded  to. 

23529.  The  Chairman'. — The  scheme  at  the  present 
time  in  operation  does  not  contemplate  any  such  con- 
tingency?— No,  not  up  to  the  present. 

23530.  Is  there  any  other  point,  Mr.  Delahunty,  to 
which  you  would  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
Commission? — -No;  I  don't  think  so. 

23531.  You  have  no  knowledge  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  cows  are  kept  and  the  dairies  looked  after? 
— I  should  not  like  to  speak  of  that.  You  will  get 
information  on  that  from  other  witnesses. 


Mr.  Patrick  Power  examined. 


23532.  The  Chairman. — You  are  sub-sanitary  officer 
in  the  Tullamore  district? — Yes,  sir. 

23533.  Are  you  sub-sanitary  ofiBcer  for  the  country 
district  around  Tullamore,  or  only  for  the  urban  dis- 
trict?— For  the  urban  district. 

23534.  Are  there  many  cows  kept  in  Tullamore  town? 
■ — There  are  about  136  cows. 

23535.  Kept  housed  i'n  the  town  of  Tullamore  during 
the  winter  season?— Yes. 

23536.  In  what  condition  are  the  cowsheds  generally 
in  this  urban  area?— The  cowsheds  kept  by  the  poorer 
class  of  people  are  not  very  good.  They  are  greatly  in 
want  of  drainage  and  ventilation. 

23537.  How  long  have  you  held  your  present  posi- 
tion?— For  six  years. 

23538.  Has  any  improvement  taken  place  in  the 
condition  of  the  cowsheds  during  your  knowledge  of 
them? — In  most  cases  there  have  been  improvements 
amongst  the  wealthier  people,  but  the  poorer  people 
who  live  in  small  houses  at  a  rent  of  3s.  or  4s.  a  week 
keep  cow-houses  at  the  back  of  their  places,  and  they 
have  no  means  of  improving  them. 

23539.  What  would  be  the  largest  number  of  cows 
kept  by  an  individual  dairy -keeper  in  Tullamore? — 
There  is  one  person  who  keeps  twenty -five  cows,  but 
these  are  kept  for  contract  purposes,  such  as  supply- 
ing the  Union  and  other  institutions.  Other  people 
keep  twelve  or  eight  cows. 

23540.  How  would  these  twenty-five  cows  be  kept? — 
In  two  large  sheds. 

23541.  What  state  of  efiicienoy  are  these  byres  in — 
what  sort  of  floors  are  there  in  the  byres? — Some  of 
them  are  earthen  and  some  paved,  and  not  concreted. 
There  was  only  one  dairy  constructed  according  to  the 
Order.  The  floor  was  concreted,  and  there  was  proper 
ventilation.  There  are  only  two  of  these  houses  that 
I  know  of. 

23542.  Were  these  improvements  done  voluntarily 
by  the  owners? — They  were  done  after  the  Order  had 
been  passed.  The  Urban  Council  was  dilatory  about 
appointing  an  Inspector.  I  was  appointed  temporarily, 
and  I  made  an  inspection.  The  Order  set  out  that  no 
person  would  be  allowed  to  build  a  cowshed  unless  it 
was  up  to  the  standard.  Dr.  Moorhead  made  an  inspec- 
tion, and  found  a  lot  of  houses  unfit  to  keep  cows  in, 
and  out  of  the  whole  lot  there  were  only  three  certifi- 
cates issued.    The  Council  was  not  anxious  to  appoint 


an  Inspector.  I  was  appointed  temporarily,  and  got 
a  good  deal  of  improvements  made.  Then  the  position 
was  advertised,  and  a  veterinary  surgeon  was  appointed. 

23543.  Is  there  a  Veterinary  Inspector  appointed 
under  the  Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order  by  the  Urban 
authority  for  the  Tullamore  urban  district? — Yes. 

23544.  What  is  his  name? — Mr.  Harvey. 

23545.  Since  his  appointment,  I  take  it,  you  have 
no  actual  knowledge  of  the  conditions  in  which  the 
cows  are  kept  at  ail? — Yes,  because  I  was  instructed 
by  the  Medical  Officer  to  make  an  inspection  again. 
I  made  an  inspection  about  a  few  weeks  ago.  I 
inspected  twenty-five  cowsheds,  and  found  twenty-one 
which  had  no  drainage  and  nine  insufficiently  venti- 
lated, and  a  lot  of  them  wanted  lime-washing  and 
cleaning.  If  the  Council  made  an  Order  directing 
improvements  the  people  cannot  afford  to  make  them, 
and  if  we  serve  a  notice  on  the  landlords  under  the 
Public  Health  Act  requiring  them  to  put  in  proper 
drainage,  they  will  either  stop  the  tenants  keeping 
cows,  or  put  them  out,  or  raise  the  rent,  which  they 
would  not  be  able  to  pay. 

23546.  If  they  carried  out  the  improvements  the 
landlords  would  charge  an  increased  rent  which  would 
make  the  occupation  of  the  place  unprofitable? — Yes. 

23547.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  the  officer 
appointed  makes  any  report  to  the  Urban  Council  as  to 
the  conditions  in  which  the  cows  are  kept? — Well,  he 
has  recently. 

23548.  How  long  has  he  been  appointed? — About 
three  years. 

23549.  Has  any  dairy  ever  been  closed  consequent  on 
the  enforcement  of  the  Order? — No. 

23550.  Has  any  prosecution  ever  been  undertaken  by 
the  Urban  Authority  to  compel  the  owners  of  dairies 
to  carry  out  improvements? — No,  sir. 

23551.  From  the  time  you  have  knowledge  of — when 
you  say  you  made  the  first  inspection  down  to  your 
last  inspection — has  much  improvement  taken  place? — 
Not  very  much  since  I  left,  only  in  the  line  of  white- 
washing. 

23552.  Are  there  many  of  these  people  who  could 
afford,  if  the  Order  were  rigidly  enforced,  to  carry  out 
the  improvements? — There  are  a  good  many  of  them 
that  could  do  it. 

23553.  But  they  have  not  been  forced  or  compelled? 
—No. 

23554.  What  view  is  entertained  by  the  local  autho- 
rity as  to  the  necessity  of  enforcing  the  provisions  of 
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the  Order? — They  are  very  anxious  to  do  it,  aijd  they 
take  great  notice  of  the  doctor's  report,  but  I  would 
say  it  is  more  the  ofBcial's  fault. 

23555.  Is  the  gentleman  appointed  a  resident  of  the 
town  of  TuUamore? — Yes. 

23556.  Is  he  long  here? — A  long  time. 

23557.  He  is  a  long  time  in  practice  here? — Yes. 

23558.  Would  you  think  it  would  conduce  to  more 
efficient  administration  if  this  Order  was  administered 
by  some  central  authority? — Well,  I  don't  know.  I 
think  the  local  authority  would  do  it,  but  you  have  to 
take  into  account  that  the  salaries  paid  are  very  small. 
I  don't  think  it  is  a  fair  thing  to  expect  a  qualified 
man,  such  as  a  veterinary  surgeon,  to  take  up  the  line 
of  drainage.  What  I  had  in  my  mind  was  that  a 
veterinary  surgeon  should  be  appointed  to  examine  the 
cattle,  and  see  if  they  were  suffering  from  disease.  I 
believe  that  if  a  man  was  appointed  and  paid  a  salary 
to  look  after  the  business  he  would  treat  this  as  a 
matter  of  business,  and  do  it  independently.  It  would 
be  hard  to  expect  a  first-class  man  to  do  the  work  for 
the  salaries  paid. 

23559.  You  are  of  opinion  that  the  local  authority 
are  desirous  of  having  the  provisions  of  the  Order 
rigorously  enforced? — Yes. 

23560.  But  for  some  cause  the  provisions  are  not 
enforced? — No. 

23561.  Does  that  suggest  to  your  mind  some  change 
as  to  the  way  in  which  the  administration  is  con- 
trolled?— I  think  there  should  be  some  change. 

23562.  You  have  a  knowledge  of  these  cowsheds 
extending  over  six  years,  and  you  don't  think  that  any 
substantial  progress  has  been  made  towards  making 
them  more  healthy  or  more  suitable  for  the  proper 
housing  of  the  cattle  than  when  you  knew  them  at 
first? — It  is  hard  to  make  them  suitable  because  the 
cows  are  confined  in  small  areas.  The  places  are  not 
sufficiently  large  to  improve  them. 

23563.  It  is  difficult  to  provide  air  space  and  ventila- 
tion ? — Yes. 

23564.  After  all,  the  public  health  is  of  some  import- 
ance, even  in  Tullamore,  and  would  it  not  be  desirable 
that  some  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  that  the  milk 
supply  should  be  produced  under  conditions  which  are 
hygienic? — Yes;  I  believe  that  is  right.  There  was  an 
effort  made  some  time  ago  to  start  a  dairy  here  with 
twenty-five  cows,  and  a  farm  was  offered  to  be  let  for 
the  purpose,  but  the  matter  was  not  taken  up  properly. 

23565  Do  you  'f-fer  now  to  the  movement  to  which 
Mr.  Delahunty  has  already  directed  attention? — Yes. 

23566.  When  it  was  suggested  that  local  enterprise 
should  be  encouraged  in  the  production  of  milk  in 
order  to  increase  the  supply  for  the  town  of  Tullamore? 
—Yes. 

23567.  Now  that  brings  us  to  the  question  of  supply. 
Is  there  an  all-the-year-round  supply  in  Tullamore  for 
all  classes  in  the  community? — No. 

23568.  Are  there  many  milk  shops  in  the  town?— 
Only  two  small  people  that  buy  a  few  gallons  of  milk 
and  retail  them. 

23569.  Do  you  inspect  these  shops  as  a  sanitary 
officer? — Yes. 

23570.  Have  you  any  reason  to  complain  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  milk  is  stored? — It  is  stored  in 
the  ordinary  shop. 

23571.  In  contact  with  other  commodities  that  are 
sold?— Yes. 

23572.  And  is  it  always  kept  apart  from  them  and  in 
such  conditions  that  it  will  retain  its  purity? — I  would 
not  say  so.    It  is  always  on  the  counter. 

23573.  Is  it  covered?— No,  sir. 

23574.  No  effort  is  made  to  save  it  from  contamina- 
tion of  flies  or  microbes? — No. 

23575.  At  all  events,  we  may  take  it  from  you 
that  the  enforcement  of  the  Order  in  the  urban  district 
of  Tullamore  is  little  better  than  a  dead  letter?— Well, 
I  would  say  so. 

23576.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  outer  dis- 
trict— have  you  any  appointment  outside  the  urban 
area? — No.  There  are  people  who  come  from  the  rural 
district,  and  sell  milk  in  the  town,  and  who  are  not 
registered. 

23577.  Is  registration  enforced  in  the  town? — A 
register  is  kept. 

23578.  But  do  the  people  register? — I  know  people 
in  Tullamore  selling  milk  that  are  not  registered. 

23579.  Registration  is  not  enforced  since  you  say 
you  know  people  who  are  selling  milk  and  are  not 
registered?— Decidedly,  I  know  them. 


23580.  Have  you  ever  known  prosecutions  to  be 
undertaken  by  the  Urban  Council  in  connection  with 
the  milk  supply? — I  have  not.  There  have  been  no 
prosecutions. 

23581.  They  are  not  fond  of  tiie  law  apparently  in 
Tullamore  ? — No. 

23582.  Are  any  samples  of  milk  taken  under  the 
Food  and  Drugs  Act  to  ascertain  if  the  milk  is  adul- 
terated?— Yes;  there  were  a  couple  of  prosecutions 
lately. 

23583.  For  adulterated  milk? — For  milk  not  up  to 
the  standard. 

23584.  What  was  the  result  of  the  prosecutions? — 
Fined  6d.  and  costs. 

23585.  How  far  was  it  certified  to  be  below  the  fixed 
standard? — I  think  it  is  three  or  four  per  cent.  The 
Inspector  of  Foods  and  Drugs  is  here,  and  will  be  able 
to  give  you  that  information. 

23586.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  did  it  seem  to  be 
realised  by  the  magisterial  bench  in  Tullamore  that 
the  sale  of  adulterated  milk  was  a  great  offence  against 
the  public? — They  were  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
party  did  anything  to  the  milk. 

23587.  They  thought  it  was  the  cow's  fault.  Unfor- 
tunately the  cow  could  not  speak  for  herself,  and  it 
was  rather  hard  to  throw  the  blame  on  her.  I  suppose 
the  water  supply  in  Tullamore  is  good? — Yes. 

23588.  Your  duties  would  bring  you  constantly  into 
contact  with  the  poorer  and  working  class  population 
of  the  town  of  Tullamore.  Do  they  get  sufficient  milk? 
— They  do  not.  I  have  seen  from  ten  to  fifteen  people 
standing  outside  a  milk  shop  in  Barrack  Street  having 
to  wait  their  turn  to  get  a  pennyworth  of  milk.  A 
dairyman  told  me  last  week  that  the  demand  for  milk 
was  so  great  that  he  could  not  supply  it. 

23589.  It  would  appear  from  your  statement  that 
the  people  appreciate  the  value  of  milk? — The  people 
would  appreciate  it  if  they  got  it.  I  attended  a  lecture 
given  by  Dr.  Moorhead,  and  the  matter  was  greatly 
taken  up,  and  the  people  are  inclined  to  have  a  good 
milk  supply.  As  I  have  said,  I  asked  a  dairyman  last 
week  about  the  milk  supply,  and  he  said  he  had  a 
great  demand,  and  could  not  supply  it,  and  he  had  to 
get  more  cows. 

23590.  Even  at  this  season  of  the  year?— Yes;  no 
later  than  last  week. 

23591.  And  I  take  it  milk  is  less  plentiful  in  the 
winter  than  in  the  summer  season? — Yes. 

23592.  Is  there  a  period  at  all  at  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  procure  it  for  money? — I  have  heard  there  was. 
I  have  known  a  person  who  told  me  he  sent  a  boy  for 
a  pint  of  milk,  and  that  he  could  not  get  it,  with  the 
result  that  he  had  to  take  the  jug  himself  and  look  for 
it,  and  he  got  it  after  a  long  search. 

23593.  Have  you  ever  known  a  medical  officer  to 
order  a  milk  diet  for  an  invalid  or  a  patient  he  was 
treating,  and  the  friends  of  the  patient  were  not  able 
to  procure  it? — Yes. 

23594.  Would  that  be  in  the  winter  season  only?— 
Yes.  The  Women's  National  Health  Association  adver- 
tised for  milk  to  give  it  to  the  poor,  and  they  could 
not  get  it. 

23.595.  There  was  no  milk  that  was  raised  in  the 
town  available  for  sale? — No. 

23596.  You  spoke  of  milk  being  sent  in  from  the 
outer  area.  Is  there  much  of  that  sent  in  for  sale? — 
One  man  has  twenty  cows,  and  he  makes  butter,  and 
there  is  another  man  who  has  fourteen  or  fifteen  cows. 
The  Urban  Council  has  nothing  to  do  with  them. 

23597.  What  I  wanted  to  know  is,  whether  the  greater 
part  of  the  milk  supply  to  the  town  is  raised  outside 
the  urban  area? — No;  only  about  twenty  gallons. 

23598.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  average  milk 
yield  of  the  cows  kept' in  the  town? — Last  February  I 
saw  where  cows  only  gave  half  a  gallon.  Some  cows 
have  one  gallon,  and  two  gallons. 

23599.  That  hardly  gives  much  idea  of  the  actual 
yield  for  the  period.  So  much  would  depend  on  the 
condition  of  the  cow  at  the  moment.  We  have  had  it 
from  Mr.  Delahunty,  and  I  suppose  you  would  sub- 
scribe to  it,  that  no  milk  records  are  kept? — No  milk 
records  are  kept. 

23600.  Would  you  think  it  desirable  that  some 
scheme  should  be  put  into  operation  which  would  pro- 
vide small  loans  for  cow-keepers  who  might  be  com- 
pelled to  undertake  structural  alterations  in  their  byres, 
and  who  might  not  be  in  a  financial  position  to  carry 
out  these  improvements?— Yes. 
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23601.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  helpful  iu  securing 
Ihe  production  of  milk  under  healthy  conditions? — I 
think  it  would. 

23602.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  provisions  of  the 
Order  were  rigidly  enforced  against  all  cow-keopers  in 
Tullamore,  a  proportion  of  them  would  be  obliged  to 
close  their  premises,  owing  to  their  inability  to  carry 
out  the  structural  alterations? — I  firmly  believe  they 
would. 

23603.  And  that  would  consequently  limit  the  supply 
for  the  town? — Yes,  and  more  or  less  you  would  be 
depriving  these  people  of  their  living. 

23604.  I  am  not  so  much  concerned  with  the  pro- 
prietorial interest  at  the  moment  as  the  result  which 
might  follow  to  the  public  by  the  rigid  enforcement  of 
the  Order.  You  think  it  would  be  necessary  to  make 
provision  for  loans  to  enable  the  cow-keepers  to  carry 
out  the  improvements  necessary  to  make  their  byres 
suitable? — Yes,  it  would  be  the  proper  course. 

23605.  I  suppose  there  are  no  goats  kept  in  the  town? 
—No. 

23606.  Your  knowledge  does  not  enable  you  to  speak 
of  anything  but  the  town  population? — That  is  all. 

23607.  Even  at  the  present  time,  which  is  the  most 
plentiful  for  the  milk  supply,  you  have  been  told 
that  a  milk  dealer  could  sell  a  larger  quantity  of  milk 
if  he  had  it? — Yes,  no  later  than  three  days  ago. 

23608.  And  that  condition  must  be  much  more  acute 
in  the  winter  season  that  at  the  present  time?— Yes. 

23609.  Lady  Everard. — Have  there  been,  to  your 
knowledge,  many  cases  of  tuberculosis  amongst  the 
cows  kept  in  the  town? — I  have  only  known  one  case- 
that  of  a  cow  that  was  notified  by  the  veterinary  sur- 
gcon  as  suffering  from  tuberculosis;  the  Urban  Coun- 
cil slaughtered  the  animal  and  the  owner  got  compen- 
sation. 

23610.  What  compensation  was  given? — £6. 

23611.  Dr.  MooRHEAD. — Do  you  think  there  is  any 
profit  made  by  these  small  cow-keepers  iu  these 
wretched  yards? — They  tell  me  not. 

23612.  They  have  to  buy  everything  for  the  animals? 
— Yes;  they  have  to  buy  hay,  and  pay  for  the  grass  and 
everything. 

23613.  The  cows  cannot  be  very  much  profit  to  them? 
—No. 


23614.  So  that  they  would  not  be  very  much  at  a 
loss  if  they  were  swept  away,  and  the  public  would  be 
great  gainers?— That  is  so. 

23615.  From  your  experience  you  would  consider 
that  there  is  plenty  of  room  in  the  town  for  a  good 
supply  of  milk  of  standard  quality? — Yes. 

23616.  And  that  the  people  would  be  very  glad  to 
get  it? — If  the  medical  profession  think  the  milk  is 
bad  we  have  to  look  for  good  milk.  If  a  man  sells 
bad  meat  he  is  prosecuted,  and  if  milk  is  a  danger  to 
the  public  health,  I  say  it  has  a  right  to  be  stopped, 
too. 

23617.  Have  you  known  of  any  disease  being  recently 
carried  by  this  milk  in  the  town? — Only  from  the 
reports.  There  were  some  eases  of  fever,  which  could 
not  be  traced  to  bad  drainage  or  want  of  ventilation. 
They  happened  in  the  best  localities  where  the  people 
had  modern  sanitation,  and  disease  was  attributed  to  the 
milk. 

23618.  You  are  aware  these  cases  occurred? — Yes. 

23619.  And  that  they  were  attributed  to  the  milk? — 
Yes. 

23620.  Miss  McNeill. — What  is  the  price  of  milk  in 
the  summer  and  winter  in  Tullamore?— -8d.  a  gallon  in 
the  summer,  and  I  think  it  is  lOd.  and  Is.  in  the 
winter. 

23621.  Would  the  ordinary  working  people  be  able 
to  buy  milk  fairly  well  if  it  were  available? — There  is 
a  great  lack  of  employment,  but  when  there  is  milk 
they  can  purchase  it.  You  would  not  say  that  ^d. 
worth  of  milk  would  be  sufficient  for  five  or  six  people. 

23622.  Do  you  think  the  children  get  enough  milk? — 
I  don't  think  so.  I  don't  think  the  poorer  children 
get  sufiicicnt  milk. 

23623.  What  makes  you  think  that — the  appearance 
of  the  children? — Yes,  and  I  have  been  in  their  houses 
from  time  to  time  at  meal  hours. 

23624.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhodse. — Does  it  not  strike 
you  as  remarkable  that  farmers  outside  the  urban  area 
don't  send  in  milk  if  they  could  get  a  fair  price  for 
it? — They  make  butter  themselves,  and  they  feed 
calves,  and  they  bring  in  the  butter  on  market  days. 

23625.  A  good  deal  of  the  milk  goes  to  making 
butter?-^Yes. 

23626.  Would  not  selling  it  at  2^d.  a  quart  pay  them 
better? — It  would,  but  they  don't  do  it. 
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23627.  The  Chairman. — You  are  a  medical  practi- 
tioner, Dr.  Barry,  at  Philipstown?^ — Yes. 

23628.  Do  you  hold  any  public  appointment  there? — 
I  am  dispensary  doctor  and  Medical  Officer  of  Health. 

23629.  How  '  far  is  Philipstown  distant  from 
Tullamore? — Nearly  ten  statute  miles. 

23630.  Is  there  a  scarcity  of  milk  in  that  district? — 
Yes. 

23631.  For  the  poorer  population? — Yes. 

23632.  All  the  year  round,  or  in  the  winter  season 
only? — All  the  year  round. 

23633.  And  you  find  that  the  children  of  the  poor, 
in  your  experience,  are  not  getting  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  milk  to  nourish  them? — Not  at  all. 

23634.  How  long  have  you  had  experience  of  the 
district? — Almost  ten  years. 

23635.  Is  the  difficulty  increasing  or  diminishing,  in 
your  experience,  or  is  it  about  the  same  as  when  you 
knew  it  first? — I  would  be  inclined  to  say  it  is  rather 
increasing.  Of  course,  I  am  only  going  on  what  I  see 
myself. 

23636.  Is  there  any  cause  operating  to  produce  that 
effect;  is  the  quantity  of  milk  produced  less,  or  is 
there  a  greater  demand  for  it,  or  from  what  cause 
does  the  scarcity  arise? — The  farmers  go  in  more  for 
rearing  calves. 

236.37.  The  system  of  agricultui-e  is  being  varied  by 
the  farmers  in  the  locality? — Yes. 

23638.  And  they  are  devoting  more  of  the  milk  to 
the  rearing  of  calves  than  they  did  some  years  ago? — 
Yes. 

236.39.  With  the  result  that  a  more  limited  quantity 
is  offered  for  sale? — Yes. 

23640.  Is  it  the  custom  for  the  working-class 
population  to  get  a  milk  supply  from  the  farmers  with 
whom  they  work? — Yes,  but  not  the  outside  labourers. 

23641.  The  custom  prevails  that  the  labourer  working 
for  the  farmer  gets  a  certain  quantity  of  milk  for  his 


family? — The  principal  milk  he  gets  is  buttermilk, 
and  he  gets  a  small  quantity  of  new  milk  for  colouring 
his  tea. 

23642.  And  if  there  is  a  baby  in  the  family  there  is 
not  much  sweet  milk  available  for  the  unfortunate 
infant? — Sometimes  they  cannot  get  it  at  all. 

23643;  Do  you  think  that  the  absence  of  milk  food 
has  a  {^ii'ejudicial  effect  on  the  production  of  strong  and 
healthy  children? — Y'es. 

23644.  And  that  many  of  the  ills  which  develop  in 
after-life  might  be  indirectly,  if  not  directly,  traceable 
to  the  nourishment  they  received  when  young? — I 
would  say  directly  traceable.  They  have  no  constitu- 
tion when  they  are  not  properly  fed  and  reared. 

23645.  And  if  they  are  stricken  by  disease  or  exposed 
to  disease  of  any  kind,  they  fall  more  readily  as  victims 
to  it  than  children  who  have  been  properly  nourished 
in  their  earlier  years? — Yes.  They  have  no  resisting 
power. 

23646.  And  the  difficulty  of  the  medical  man  in 
trying  to  save  their  lives  must  be  increased  by  their 
having  weakened  constitutions? — Yes. 

23647.  Have  you  ever  traced  any  outbreak  of  disease 
in  your  locality  to  the  milk  supply? — No,  except,  I 
suppose,  I  attribute  tuberculosis  to  it,  but  not 
epidemics. 

23648.  Are  you  in  the  Tullamore  rural  district? — 
Yes. 

23649.  Has  any  effort  been  made  by  the  Tullamore 
Rural  Council  to  put  in  force  the  provisions  of  the 
Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order? — Not  that  I  can  see. 

23650.  There  is  no  officer? — There  was  an  officer 
appointed,  but  they  might  as  well  have  left  it  alone  as 
appoint  the  man  they  appointed. 

23651.  The  appointment  was  made,  it  would  appear, 
from  the  way  in  which  you  refer  to  it,  rather  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  an  occupation  to  an  individual  than 
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of  securing  any  beneficial  results  from  his  work.  You 
have  seen  no  result  of  his  appointment? — No.  I  was 
told  to  go  around  and  report  with  regard  to  the  cow- 
sheds, and  any  of  the  recommendations  I  made  were 
carried  out  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

23652.  And  you  found  the  farmers  and  cow-keepers 
anxious  to  co-operate  with  you? — Since  that  nothing 
has  been  done,  and  the  Rural  Council  would  not  pay 
me. 

23653.  Is  an  inspection  made,  and  are  reports 
furnished? — I  have  not  heard  of  any. 

23654.  And  you  see  no  result  from  it? — No. 

23655.  Did  you  find  the  people  were  reasonably 
anxious  to  co-operate  with  you  in  having  their  cow- 
byres  put  into  proper  conditions? — Yes;  the  majority. 

23656.  Are  there  any  farmers  in  your  district  who 
raise  milk  for  sale? — In  my  district  even  the  people 
of  the  town  that  sell  the  milk  have  land  as  well. 

23657.  Are  there  any  of  them  sending  milk  for  sale 
to  any  large  centre  of  population  outside  the  countv? — 
No. 

23658.  To  what  purpose  is  the  milk  devoted  that  is 
raised  on  the  farm? — Butter-making  and  the  feeding 
of  young  stock. 

23659.  Do  they  use  separators,  or  churn  the  whole 
milk? — They  churn  the  whole  milk,  as  a  rule.  There 
might  be  a  few  private  people  that  have  separators. 

23660.  Is  buttermilk  available  for  sale  for  bread- 
making? — The  people  complain  that  they  cannot  get 
enough. 

23661.  Even  that  is  consumed  on  the  farm  for  the 
purpose  of  rearing  the  stock? — Yes. 

23662.  And  a  smaller  quantity  of  the  buttermilk  is 
available  now  than  ten  or  twelve  years  ago? — Yes. 

23663.  Has  the  condition  in  which  butter  is  made 
in  the  homes  of  the  people  improved? — It  has  greatly 
improved  of  late,  since  the  technical  instruction  came 
into  operation. 

23664.  The  system  followed  is  more  scientific? — Yes. 

23665.  And  greater  care  and  cleanliness  are  observed 
in  handling  the  milk? — Yes. 

23666.  How  far  do  you  live  from  Birr? — I  suppose 
thirty  miles. 

23667.  You  are  on  the  other  side?— Yes. 

23668.  I  was  anxious  to  know  whether  the  effect  of 
Lord  Rosse's  dairy  had  made  itself  felt  outside  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Birr? — I  have  no  knowledge. 

23669.  Is  there  any  large  dairy  in  your  locality;  is 
there  any  farmer  who  keeps  twenty  or  thirty  cows? — 
No. 

23670.  Are  there  any  small  farmers? — I  suppose 
there  would  not  be  anyone  having  more  than  four  or 
five  cows. 

23671.  In  the  winter  is  the  scarcity  of  milk  more 
acute  than  at  other  periods? — I  think  so. 

23672.  Have  you  ever  been  told  if  you  ordered  a 
milk  diet  for  a  patient  or  child  that  they  were  unable  to 
procure  it? — They  would  laugh  at  me  and  ask  me  was 
I  mad  and  say,  "  Where  would  we  get  it?  " 

23673.  It  was  considered  outside  the  region  of 
possibility  ? — Yes. 

23674.  And  you  believe  that  statement  is  no 
exaggeration? — I  believe  it  is  not. 

23675.  That  is  a  statement  of  fact? — Yes. 

23676.  And  would  that  scarcity  prevail  even  in  the 
summer  season? — Yes. 

23677.  So  that  you  have  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
stating  to  the  Commission  that  there  is  an  absolute 
scarcity  of  milk  in  your  locality? — No.  I  have  that 
experience,  because  any  place  I  go  they  show  me  the 
quantity  of  milk  they  can  get — just  enough  to  colour 
tea. 

23678.  If  you  were  called  on  to  treat  infant  children  who 
were  delicate,  and  wanting  a  milk  food,  would  you  feel 
that  it  was  almost  useless  to  prescribe  that  for  them, 

owing  to  the  difficulty  they  would  have  in  getting  it?  

In  most  cases  where  they  would  hear  of  a  child  being 
sick  the  people  would  give  the  milk,  but  they  don't 
wish  to  sell  it. 

23679.  Is  there  a  sentimental  objection  to  the  selling 
of  milk,  or  is  it  believed  to  be  more  profitable  to  feed 
it  to  young  stock? — Some  prefer  to  feed  it  to  young 
stock.^  I  think  they  look  at  the  trouble  they  would 
have  in  retailing  milk  and  people  saying,  "  We  have  no 
money  to-day." 

23680.  And  then  again,  I  suppose,  some  difficulty 
would  arise  with  regard  to  the  fitfulness  of  the  demand 


amongst  the  poorer  population,  who  in  the  beginning 
of  the  week  might  be  able  to  purchase  milk,  but 
towards  the  end  of  the  week,  when  their  money  was 
running  low,  would  be  unable  to  do  so? — Yes. 

23681.  Is  it  not  unfortunately  the  case  that  when 
the  family  exchequer  runs  low,  milk  is  the  first  thing 
which  is  struck  out? — Yes. 

23682.  Do  people  really  appreciate  the  value  of  milk 
as  a  food,  and  if  it  were  available  would  they  use 
it  for  children  more  largely  than  they  do? — Some  would 
and  some  would  not.  The  children  are  spoiled  in 
earlier  life  by  being  made  accustomed  to  tea.  They 
would  rather  drink  tea  than  milk. 

23683.  That  is  a  vitiated  taste?— Yes. 

23684.  It  is  a  thing  that  could  be  obviated.  If  the 
children  were  trained  to  drink  milk  from  their  infancy 
they  would  be  probably  much  fonder  of  it  than  they 
are? — Yes.  In  the  labourer's  cottage  they  see  the 
parents  taking  tea,  and  they  get  into  the  habit  of 
drinking  it. 

23685.  Do  any  of  the  occupants  of  the  labourers' 
cottages  keep  cows  on  their  plots? — Not  on  the  plots, 
but  they  keep  cows. 

23680.  And  get  the  grazing  on  surrounding  land 
somewhere  ? — Yes. 

23687.  Would  these  people  keeping  a  cow  themselves 
sell  the  surplus  milk  to  their  neighbours? — In  some 
cases. 

23688.  And  in  other  cases  what  would  become  of  it? 
— They  churn  it  themselves. 

23689.  But  none  of  it  is  sold.  We  were  told  that 
where  the  occupants  of  labourers'  cottages  had  a  cow 
the  surplus  milk  was  sent  to  the  creamery,  and  in  one 
case  it  was  not  the  surplus  that  was  sent  to  the 
creamery,  but  the  entire  yield  of  the  cow? — There  is 
no  creamery  in  my  district. 

23690.  There  is  no  temptation  of  a  creamery  in  your 
district?— No. 

23691.  You  would  think  it  desirable  that  some  effort 
should  be  made  to  improve  the  milk  supply  in  your 
district?— Yes. 

23692.  And  you  think  it  would  be  a  remunerative 
undertaking  for  some  public  institution  or  some  public 
department  to  take  steps  to  provide  a  milk  supply  for 
the  working-class  population? — Yes. 

23693.  Lady  Evekard.— Do  the  mothers  give 
porridge  to  their  children  about  here? — Very  few  of 
them. 

23694.  Do  they  use  baker's  bread,  or  do  they  bake 
their  own  bread? — Some  bake  their  own  bread,  but  the 
majority,  I  think,  use  baker's  bread. 

2369.5.  Would  you  think  that  rather  bad?— Yes. 

23696.  It  would  be  much  better  for  them  to  bake 
their  own  wholemeal  bread? — Yes. 

23697.  Do  you  approve  of  goat's  milk  for  children? — 
Yes. 

23698.  To  your  knowledge,  are  there  many  goats  kept 
about  Philipstown? — No. 

23699.  You  have  got  none  of  the  new  breed  of  goats 
in  your  district? — No.  I  don't  think  they  would  be 
encouraged.  They  would  have  them  on  the  road,  and 
they  would  be  a  nuisance  to  all  traffic,  and  they  would 
be  a  nuisance  to  the  farmers. 

23700.  They  could  be  tethered  on  the  labourer's 
plot? — He  would  have  no  crops  then. 

23701.  The  goat  could  be  put  in  a  corner  of  the  plot 
which  could  be  left  out  in  grass? — Yes. 

23702.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  it  would  be 
a  great  help  to  the  labourer  to  have  the  goats,  one  to 
kid  in  December  and  another  to  kid  in  May? — I  would 
rather  the  labourer  would  have  a  cow. 

23703.  Where  would  he  keep  a  cow? — The  farmer 
he  would  work  for  would  not  object  to  giving  the 
grass  of  a  cow,  but  they  would  object  to  giving  the 
grass  of  a  goat. 

23704.  Dr.  Moouhead. — Do  you  know  of  any  farmers 
in  the  district  that  give  their  labourers  the  grass  of  a 
cow? — Yes,  outside  the  town. 

23705.  Have  you  attributed  any  of  the  depreciation 
of  the  public  health  to  the  difficulty  of  procuring  milk 
in  your  district? — I  think  the  youngsters  are  not  as 
strong  as  thej-  were. 

23706.  Is  tuberculosis  increasing? — I  would  say  it 
is  increasing. 

23707.  And  you  attribute  that  to  the  want  of  milk? 
— Yes.    I  have  more  cases  of  it  now  than  formerly. 

23708.  Do  the  people  use  any  substitute  for  milk 
instead  of  tea? — Yes,  flour  and  water. 

23709.  Would  that  be  given  to  an  infant  in  arms? — 
Yes. 


23710.  Of  course,  that  is  almost  a  fatal  thing  for  a 
child  of  tender  years? — Yes. 

23711.  They  never  use  condensed  milk  or  dried  milk? 
—Not  that  1  know  of. 

23712.  Have  you  thought  of  any  method  of  meeting 
the  scarcity? — l"  think  if  there  couid  be  some  means  by 
which  the  labourers  could  get  a  small  cow,  I  am  sure 
the  farmer  he  is  working  for  would  give  him  the  grass. 

28713.  If  the  price  of  the  cow  were  advanced  by 
some  agricultural  bank  or  co-operative  society? — Yes. 

23714.  And  you  think  he  would  have  no  difficulty 
in  getting  the  grass  of  a  cow  on  reasonable  terms? — I 
think  not. 

23715.  Do  you  think  that  is  the  proper  solvent  of 
the  trouble? — That  is  my  idea. 

23716.  Miss  McNeili-. — You  have  not  traced  disease 
to  milk? — No,  but  to  the  absence  of  milk.  The 
children  not  getting  sufficient  milk  have  no  resisting 
power. 

23717.  Do  the  people  get  buttermilk  very  freely? — 
Not  very  freely. 

23718.  It  is  not  largely  drunk? — No,  except  in  the 
farmhouses. 

23719.  It  is  not  available  for  the  working  people 
•except  for  bread-making? — No. 

23720.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — Is  there  any  town 
in  your  district  with  the  exception  of  Philipstown? — 
No. 

23721.  About  what  is  the  population  of  Philipstown? 
— I  cannot  really  tell  you. 
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23722.  Is  it  under  1000?— Yes.  We  have  a 
reformatory,  and  if  that  were  included  then  the 
population  would  be  over  1000. 

23723.  The  reformatory  has  a  milk  supply  of  its  own? 
—Yes. 

23724.  In  your  district  outside  the  town  of  Philips- 
town  are  most  of  the  people  small  farmers? — Yes. 

23725.  Does  the  great  bulk  of  the  population  of  your 
district  consist  of  small  farmers? — Yes. 

23726.  So  that  the  labourers  are  largely  in  the 
minority? — Of  course,  some  of  them  with  small  patches 
of  land  work. 

23727.  But  the  majority  of  the  population  are  small 
farmers? — Yes,  outside  the  town. 

23728.  They  have  a  cow  or  a  couple  of  cows? — Yes. 

23729.  Is  there  much  scarcity  amongst  these  small 
farmers  for  milk,  or  is  it  only  the  labourers  who 
experience  the  scarcity? — It  is  generally  the  labourers. 
The  farmers  have  another  cow  coming  on  wheia  one 
dries. 

23730.  So  that  the  small  farmers  don't  suffer?— Not 
very  much. 

23731.  It  is  only  the  labourers  and  the  townspeople? 
—Yes. 

23732.  Dr.  I^Ioorhead. — Is  it  as  a  consequence  of  the 
scarcity  of  milk  that  the  people  have  to  eat  the  baker's 
bread?— Yes. 

23733.  That  they  cannot  bake  their  own  bread?— Yes. 

23734.  There  is' no  doubt  about  that?— No. 
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23735.  The  Chairman. — You  are  interested,  Mr. 
Cobbe,  in  agriculture  in  this  county? — Yes.  I  have 
been  farming  in  it  for  thirty-five  years. 

23736.  Do  you  keep  a  dairy? — I  did  at  one  time, 
but  not  now.  I  found  I  could  not  get  reliable  labour 
to  milk  the  cows. 

23737.  Was  that  the  main  cause  that  induced  you 
to  abandon  that  industry? — It  was  the  principal  cause 
— the  difficulty  of  getting  the  cows  milked  on  holidays 
and  Sundays. 

23738.  That,  I  take  it,  was  an  increasing  difficulty 
with  you;  it  began  in  a  small  way  and  developed,  and 
became  more  acute  as  time  went  on.  and  ultimately 
reached  such  a  stage  that  you  found  you  could  not 
carry  on  the  business? — Yes;  and  I  did  not  think  that 
the  price  paid  for  milk  was  remunerative. 

23739.  You  thought  you  could  put  your  land  to  a 
more  remunerative  purpose  than  the  production  of 
milk? — Yes,  considering  the  great  trouble  of  dairying. 
It  is  a  very  difficult  business  to  carry  on ;  you  have 
to  work  on  Sunday  and  Monday,  and  you  always  had 
the  trouble  that  you  could  never  tell  when  contagious 
abortion  would  get  into  the  herd  and  wipe  it  out. 

23740.  Is  that  prevalent  in  this  county? — I  never 
met  a  person  who  keeps  cows  who  had  not  it  at  some 
time  or  other.  I  know  two  dairies  that  got  wiped  out 
in  recent  years  owing  to  the  disease. 

23741.  Within  ten  years? — Within  five  years.  They 
were  well-to-do  men,  and  one  was  supplying  the  town. 
He  was  able  to  re-stock  his  dairy,  and  the  other  man 
is  also  starting  his  dairy  again. 

23742.  But  both  of  them  suffered  large  financial 
losses? — Yes. 

23743.  How  long  did  the  disease  keej)  on — a  vear  or 
more?— About  a  year.  It  is  a  difficult  thing  to'  under- 
stand. I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  general  small  farmer 
has  got  the  idea  that  you  might  as  well  let  it  alone, 
and  sometimes  facts  would  appear  to  bear  that  out. 
I  found  myself  that  the  only  thing  was  disinfecting 
the  cows  with  Jeyes'  fluid;"  but  I  am  afraid  it  is 
through  the  male  animal  it  is  communicated. 

23744.  Are  sufficient  precautions  taken  with  the 
premium  bulls  in  this  county?— I  am  afraid  not,  but  I 
would  not  like  to  attribute  it  to  the  premium  bulls 
more  than  any  other. 

23745.  These  are  under  control,  and  that  is  the 
reason  I  ask  you  about  them?— I  am  afraid  not,  but 
I  do  not  like  to  speak  against  them,  because  premium 
bulls  have  been  of  great  service  to  the  country.  When 
a  male  animal  becomes  affected  it  is  a  very  difficult 
matter. 

23746.  With  regard  to  the  milk  produce  of  the  cow, 
do  you  thmk  has  that  improved  or  deteriorated  in  your 
experience?— That  is  the  quantity? 


23747.  Yes? — I  am  afraid  it  is  difficult  for  labourers 
in  country  districts  to  get  milk. 

23748.  At  the  moment  I  was  speaking  of  the  yield 
of  the  cow? — I  don't  think  it  has  gone  back. 

23749.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  someone  has  that 
opinion? — The  very  fact  of  the  Department  giving 
Hereford  and  Polled  Angus  premiums  has  rather 
diminished  the  supply  of  eligible  heifers.  These  two 
breeds  are  considered  not  to  be  suitable  for  milk,  and 
if  you  go  into  a  fair  and  want  to  get  heifers  for  springers 
it  is  difficult  to  get  eligible  ones  at  a  reasonable  price 
because  having  the  Hereford  and  Polled  Angus  have 
reduced  their  supply. 

23750.  And  they  are  rather  snatched  for  another 
purpose? — Yes. 

23751.  Because  they  come  to  early  maturity? — Yes. 
I  would  like  to  say  that  I  am  not  speaking  against 
these  breeds. 

23752.  Y'ou  are  only  ))ointing  out  the  fact — that  it 
limits  the  number  of  heifers? — Yes. 

23753.  Do  you  keep  heifers  to  sell  as  springers? — I 
keep  some. 

23754.  How  do  you  find  the  prices  stand  now,  as 
compared  with  what  they  were  five  or  ten  years  ago: 
are  they  as  good,  generally? — They  are  not  any  dearer 
now  than  four  or  five  years  ago,  but  a  good  cow  will 
always  command  a  good  price. 

23755.  Is  much  attention  being  paid  by  those  who 
keep  heifers  to  select  those  of  good  milking  strain,  or 
do  they  simply  choose  them  haphazard? — I  must  say 
we  pay  no  attention  to  what  the  dam  has  been. 

23756.  They  go  in  for  conformation  and  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a  well-shaped  milk  bag,  snd  that  is  the 
begimiing  and  end  of  all? — Yes,  quite  so;  and  what 
will  sell  in  the  market,  because,  after  all,  what  we 
want  is  to  make  a  little  money. 

23757.  It  is  a  commercial  enterprise? — Yes. 

23758.  Do  you  think  that  the  premium  bulls  ought 
to  be  selected  with  more  regard  to  the  milk-producing 
quality  of  the  dams  from  which  they  come? — I  think 
considering  the  importance  of  milk,  they  ought.  I 
think,  of  course,  the  shorthorn  breed  ought  to  be 
encouraged  as  much  as  possible  for  many  reasons, 
because  you  cannot  go  on  with  the  Hereford  and 
Polled  Angus.    You  must  get  rid  of  them. 

23759.  You  must  cross  them  with  something? — Yes. 

23760.  Otherwise  you  will  breed  the  milk  out? — Yes. 
With  the  shorthorn  you  are  working  up  the  breed  of 
cattle  and  a  better  class  of  cattle. 

23761.  Have  you  in  any  way  co-operated  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  effort  they  are 
making  to  establish  a  milking  breed  of  bulls;  are  any 
cows  registered  in  your  locality? — I  have  not  heard. 
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23762.  Would  you  favour  that  scheme,  or  are  you 
familiar  with  it? — I  don't  think  it  would  mean  much, 
because  after  all  the  selling  of  milk  is  not  very 
remunerative,  and  the  farmer  keeps  a  cow  that  at  a 
certain  age  will  fetch  him  £20.  It  would  not  be  worth 
a  shilling  to  you  in  the  sale  of  a  cow  to  a  dairyman 
in  Dublin  to  tell  him  about  her  pedigree. 

23763.  If  a  more  enlightened  frame  of  mind  was 
created  amongst  the  people  generally,  might  they  not 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  an  animal  that  was  offered 
for  sale  with  a  record  on  the  dam's  and  sire's  side 
would  ultimately  increase  the  value  of  the  animal? 
I  don't  say  that  at  the  moment  it  would,  but  with 
the  spread  of  knowledge  that  would  come  to  the  public 
from  the  keeping  of  milk  records — would  not  that  in 
some  degree  compensate  the. persons  keeping  records; 
the  knowledge  that  they  would  be  likely  to  get  an 
enhanced  price  for  their  animals? — I  am  sure  it  would. 

23764.  But  the  public  must  be  educated  to  know 
that  the  milk-producing  qualities  are  inherited  from  the 
bulls,  and  that  the  animals  that  come  from  such  stock 
are  much  more  likely  to  become  good  milk-producei-s 
than  those  bought  haphazard? — Yes,  but  some  of  the 
produce  of  these  animals  would  go  back  to  a  previous 
cross. 

23765.  We  cannot  reduce  it  to  a  mathematical 
science? — I  think  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  do 
everything  possible  to  develop  the  milking  strain. 

23766.  Would  you  think  it  desirable  that  the  Depart- 
ment should  make  an  effort  to  produce  a  strain  of 
bulls  that  would  be  suitable  for  crossing  even  with 
the  Hereford  or  the  Aberdeen  Angus  in  the  hope  that 
you  would  improve  their  milk-producing  qualities? — I 
don't  think  that  it  would  affect  you  very  much, 
because  no  one  goes  beyond  the  first  cross  with  the 
Polled  Angus. 

23767.  Unfortunately,  in  one  district  in  the  West  of 
Ireland,  they  have  gone  on  with  the  Galloway,  with 
the  result  that  they  almost  bred  out  the  milk  altogether? 
— I  am  speaking  of  this  district. 

23768.  We  are  concerned  with  the  interests  of  the 
entire  country.  You  are  speaking  of  the  interests  of 
your  own  distinct? — Yes;  what  comes  under  my  own 
observation. 

23769.  What  I  want  to  point  out  is,  that  I  think 
it  is  possible  to  depreciate  the  quantity  yielded  by  the 
cow,  unless  some  effort  is  made  to  keep  up  a  proper 
standard  of  breeding? — Yes;  I  am  sure  the  milk- 
producing  qualities  could  be  improved,  but  in  a  great 
jiieasure  it  has  been  overlooked  by  the  Department. 

23770.  They  are  now  endeavouring  to  establish  this 
breed  of  dairy  bulls,  and  they  are  starting  cow-testing 
associations  in  order  to  ascertain  what  the  milk  yield 
of  the  cow  is? — Yes. 

23771.  And  they  point  ovit  that  certain  cows  that 
the  farmers  are  keeping  cannot  be  economically  con- 
tinued in  the  herd,  and  that  the  presence  of  these 
animals  in  the  milking  herd  largely  discounts  the 
chance  of  getting  winter  dairying  more  generally 
practised,  because  without  a  good  milking  cow  winter 
dairying  will  not  pay.  The  first  step  towards  the 
establishment  or  spread  of  winter  dairying  is  to  improve 
the  milk  yield,  and  that  is  what  the  Department  have 
in  their  mind  at  the  present  time  by  weeding  out  the 
bad  milkers? — I  agree  with  what  you  say,  but  the 
difficulty  is  to  get  small  farmers  to  keep  records. 

23772.  The  cow-testing  associations  will  relieve  them 
of  that.  The  record  has  to  be  kept  only  one  day  in 
the  week.  Whatever  results  accrue  from  the  keeping 
of  the  records  will  be  reliable  ones? — Yes. 

23773.  You  would  approve  of  that?— Yes. 

23774.  You  don't  keep  milk  records  yourself? — No: 
I  don't  keep  many  cows. 

23775.  When  you  had  the  dairy  herd  you  did  not  keep 
records ?-r-No;  it  was  scarcely  heard  of  then. 

23776.  It  is  rather  an  innovation? — Yes. 

23777.  You  think  it  would  be  a  helpful  thing?— Yes; 
I  would  agree  to  anything  that  would  try  to  improve 
the  milk-yielding  qualities  of  the  cow,  provided  you 
don't  go  against  the  beef  on  which  we  are  depending. 

23778.  Whatever  effort  is  made  to  increase  the  milk 
yield  must  not  have  a  corresponding  effect  in  depre- 
ciating the  value  of  the  animal  from  the  beef  point  of 
view? — That  is  so. 

23779.  My  opinion  is  that  the  cross-bred  dairy  bull 
would  probably  combine  both  these  qualities  better 
than  any  other  breed  that  exists  at  the  present  moment? 
— I  quite  agree  with  that.      The  pure-bred  shorthorn 


bulls  don't  sometimes  produce  the  best  results,  but 
have  gone  in  the  right  direction;  bu;  a  good,  strong, 
dairy  bull  would  be  suitable  for  beef,  too. 

23780. '  And  would  also  have  the  advantage  of  being 
helpful  in  improving  the  milk-yielding  qualities  of  the 
cow  ? — Yes. 

23781.  You  spoke  of  abortion  causing  a  great  loss? — 
Yes. 

23782.  Do  you  think  is  it  as  prevalent  now  as  it 
was  five  or  ten  years  ago? — About  three  years  ago  cows 
got  very  dear,  and  I  asked  a  man  who  came  from 
the  country  to  buy  cows  why  they  were  so  dear,  and 
he  said  there  was  a  lot  of  abortion  in  Tipperary  and 
these  counties. 

23733.  With  the  result  that  cows  were  not  offered 
at  the  fairs? — Yes. 

23784.  In  your  own  county  is  it  as  prevalent  as  it 
used  to  be? — No;  there  is  not  so  much  of  it.  We  have 
not  any  large  dairy  herds.  In  a  small  dairy  it  is  not 
liable  to  spread,  of  course.  It  is  not  contagious  outside 
your  own  farm — you  must  come  in  contact  with  it. 

23785.  The  danger  is  not  so  great  where  the  herd» 
are  limited? — No. 

23786.  Are  you  familiar  with  catch-cropping  for  the 
feeding  of  winter  milking  cows? — If  you  allow  me  to 
say  so,  I  look  on  it  as  a  good  deal  of  fad.  I  think 
where  you  can  produce  50  tons  of  mangolds  to  the 
acre  it  is  good  winter  feeding. 

23787.  Mangolds,  of  course,  are  a  food  that  will 
increase  the  flow,  but  the  milk  is  rather  poor? — Yes; 
I  would  like  turnips  better. 

23788.  You  can  feed  your  cows  without  tainting  the 
milk? — Yes.  We  mix  cotton  meal  with  it.  I  think 
the  milk  takes  its  taste  more  from  the  surroundings 
than  from  the  consumption  of  the  turnips  by  the  cattle. 
Where  you  have  a  well-ventilated  house  with  a  feeding- 
passage  I  find  we  have  no  trouble  with  the  turnip 
taste.  We  always  mix  a  little  meal  through  the 
turnips. 

23789.  Of  course,  that  neutralises  the  effect  to  a  large 
extent,  but  unfortunately  the  small  farmer  does  not 
often  invest  in  meals  for  the  feeding  of  his  cows? — 
No.  I  was  feeding  ensilage  once — it  was  sour  ensilage. 
It  made  the  milk  smell  badly.  I  saw  where  some  of 
it  had  been  thrown  out  and  the  cows  fed  on  it  day 
after  day,  and  in  that  case  the  milk  was  not  affected. 

23790.  When  it  was  fed  to  them  in  the  open  air? — • 
Yes. 

23791.  So  that  in  reality  the  taint  was  drawn  from 
the  atmosphere  of  the  house  in  which  the  cow  was 
m.ilked  ? — Yes. 

23792.  I  would  be  glad  to  know  your  experience  of 
feeding  on  ensilage.  Do  you  approve  of  it? — You  can- 
not make  it  properly  without  a  silo.  If  you  get  weather 
to  save  the  hay  I  Mould  save  it. 

23793.  You  would  only  resort  to  ensilage  in  bad 
weather? — Yes;  good  ensilage  is  better  than  bad  hay. 

23794.  But  you  would  not  advocate  the  widespread 
extension  of  ensilage  as  feeding? — It  more  or  less  takes 
the  place  of  roots,  and  we  are  in  a  position  to  grow 
roots. 

23795.  So  you  don't  feel  the  need  of  it?— No. 

23796.  We  had  some  very  enthusiastic  supporters  of 
ensilage  at  our  sitting  in  Limerick? — It  is  a  good  food 
&nd  I  have  no  objection  to  it. 

23797.  In  this  particular  locality  you  don't  think  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  production  of  winter 
milk? — No.  It  does  not  pay  to  make  a  small  quantity 
— there  would  be  so  much  waste. 

23798.  You  did  not  continue  making  it? — No.  I 
made  it  in  the  stack,  and  that  was  wasteful.  The  hay- 
making weather  was  very  unfavourable.  About  ten  or 
fifteen  years  ago  you  could  not  make  hay;  there  were 
such  bad  seasons.  I  would  like  to  say  about  catch- 
crops  that  I  find  you  cannot  get  catch-crops  without 
depreciating  the  next  crop.  It  is  very  difficult  to  take 
it  up  in  time  to  get  a  good  general  crop. 

23799.  Of  course,  it  won't  suit  every  crop  that  you 
can  follow  it  with,  but  it  is  always  possible  to  follow  it 
with  a  root  crop? — If  we  could  get  catch -crops  ia 
April,  as  they  say,  I  would  like  to  see  it. 

23800.  The  Commission  had  experience  with  their 
own  eyes  of  catch-crops  that  were  visible  in  the  County 
Kerry  in  the  month  of  April  in  this  year.  They  were 
reallj-  magnificent  crops,  and  yielded  an  enormous 
amount  of  green  food,  and  the  land  in  Kerry  is  no 
better  than  in  King's  County.  The  crop  I  am  speaking 
of  was  grown  in  a  wild  and  mountainous  district  of 
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Kei'i'y.  We  have  seen  luxuriant  cateh-crops  growing 
in  mountainous  regions  in  Kerry? — In  the  valleys  in 
Ivei'ry  and  Cork  you  have  more  heat  than  wc  have.  I 
have  seen  fuchsias  growing  in  winter  in  County  Cork. 
"Wliat  crop  did  thoy  follow? 

23801.  They  followed  a  corn  crop  in  many  instances, 
and  they  were  stimulated  with  artificial  manures? — 
We  cannot  get  our  corn  crop  cleared  until  about  Sep- 
tember, and  it  is  too  late  for  a  catch-crop. 

23802.  Lady  Evekard. — Do  you  mean  that  you  don't 
get  your  oats'off  before  September? — Very  seldom.  "We 
could  last  year,  but  it  was  an  exceptional  year.  We 
often  have  to  look  at  it  foi-  a  month  rotting  on  the 
ground,  and  we  could  not  take  off  our  corn  crop  and 
liave  time  to  attend  to  the  catch-o'ops. 

23803.  The  Chairman. — A  small  area  would  produce 
a  big  weight  of  it.  It  grows  from  thirty  to  thirty-five 
tons  to  the  acre? — I  have  heard  of  that.  There  is  a 
man  in  the  County  of  Limerick  or  Tipperary  who  is 
a  wonderful  man  for  doing  it.  He  is  one  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Instructors. 

23804.  We  have  before  us  a  record  of  a  case  where 
48^  tons  were  grown  in  Shanagoldeu,  in  County  Lime- 
rick?— I  have  very  little  faith  in  these  estimates. 
Often  they  arc  crops  off  very  small  areas,  and  I  have 
very  little  faith  in  the  estimates  regarding  a  very  con- 
fined area. 

23805.  One  realises  that  these  plots  are  always  well 
attended  to,  and  that  favoured  spots  are  selected  for 
their  gi-owth  and  cultivation,  but  even  half  of  that 
yield  I  have  mentioned  would  be  a  big  amount?— I 
don't  think  they  would  be  any  better  than  forty  tons 
of  turnips  that  I  can  produce  easily. 

23806.  Is  that  to  the  statute  acre? — The  Irish  acre. 

23807.  Hei'c  are  the  varieties  that  are  grown — rape 
and  vetches,  rape  and  rye,  hardy  greens,  rape  with 
corn-crop,  and  hardy  greens  and  winter  oats? — I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  if  you  put  down  the  seed  of  any 
of  ther-e  in  September  in  this  district  yoii  would  not 
grow  fi  76  tons  to  the  acre. 

23808.  I  know  that  you  are  on  a  rather  damp  and 
cold  sub-soil  here? — Yes. 

23809.  But  if  you  were  to  experiment  on  higher 
situations  you  would  probably  get  results  that  would 
surprise  you.  I  would  be  glad  that  an  enterprising 
farmer  like  you  would  experiment  on  it.  At  the 
moment  you  don't  seem  disposed  to  do  so? — No.  Of 
course,  unfortunately,  tillage  is  going  out. 

23810.  Even  here?— Yes. 

23811.  And  what  has  taken  its  place? — People  are 
having  more  hay. 

23812.  And  even  with  the  increased  acreage  under 
hay  and  grass? — Yes. 

23813.  The  milk  production  is  rather  on  the  increase? 
— I  think  it  is.  I  think  the  milk  supply  to  the  town 
is  a  matter  of  supply  and  demand.  I  believe  you  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  getting  all  the  milk  you  require 
for  a  town  like  Tullamore  if  vou  were  willing  to  pay 
for  it. 

23814.  One  thing  seems  quite  certain — we  have  it  in 
evidence  that  in  Tullamore  it  is  not  possible  to  get 
milk  at  certain  periods  of  the  year? — I  have  spoken  to 
a  man  who  keeps  cows  in  TiiUamore :  he  lives  in 
the  w'orst  part  of  the  town,  and  he  says  that  milk  is 
always  available  in  his  shop  at  a  penny  a  pint.  The 
fact  that  there  is  competition  for  supplying  milk  at 
7d.  or  8d.  per  gallon  to  public  institutions  is  rather  a 
proof  that  milk  can  be  had.  You  should  educate  people 
to  the  value  of  milk.  They  do  not  appreciate  it  unfor- 
tunately. I  am  referring  to  the  town  more  or  less. 
In  the  country  there  is  a  scarcity. 

23815.  I  find  that  in  your  own  county  there  are 
farmers  experimenting  in  the  growing  of  catch  crops. 
One  man  produced  over  29  tons  per  acre? — With- 
out knowing  what  was  the  crop  that  went  before 
md  after,  that  information  is  not  much  good.  I  had 
a  catch-crop,  and  could  not  get  it  out  in  time  to  put 
in  another  crop.    I  had  to  put  in  Abei'deen  turnips. 

23816.  With  regard  to  wintei-  dairying,  is  it  carried 
on  in  this  county? — There  is  really  very  little  dairying 
except  what  the  small  farmers  carry  on.  Our  parish 
contains  industrious  small  farming  communities. 

23817.  There  are  no  large  ranches? — There  are  very 
few  of  them.  The  farmers  keep  cows  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  their  own  house  and  rearing  calves. 

23818.  Do  they  go  in  for  winter  calving  cows? — 
Yes,  and  a  calf  that  is  calved  in  winter  we  consider 
is  very  much  moi-e  valuable  than  one  that  is  calved  in. 


say,  May  or  June.  She  always  comes  to  maturity  a 
year  earlier.  Personally,  from  my  experience  when  I 
was  dairying,  I  think  winter  dairying  is  remunerative, 
and  could  be  carried  out.  There  is  no  question  about 
that. 

28819.  So  you  have  not  the  same  objection  (o  winter 
dairying  that  prevails  in  many  localities? — Of  course, 
you  must  have  tillage. 

23820.  And  it  is  only  by  a  mixed  system  that  you 
can  make  winter  dairying  possible? — That  is  so. 

23821.  Lady  Everahd. — You  said  that  ensilage  was 
not  very  much  good  unless  made  in  a  silo? — I  said  it 
would  be  wasteful  without  a  silo. 

23822.  Did  you  ever  cover  up  the  sides  of  your  stack? 
— I  never  heard  of  that. 

23823.  You  could  do  that?— To  make  it  air-tight? 
23024.  You  put  the  earth  up  against  it,  and  it  keeps 

the  air  out? — We  have  not  unlimited  labour  in  this 
country.  I  read  an  article  stating  that  two  feet  of 
earth  should  be  put  in  a  silo,  but  if  you  calculate  the 
labour  involved  in  putting  two  feet  of  earth  10  feet 
high  it  would  be  considerable. 

23825.  You  can  absolutely  keep  out  the  air  in  your 
stack? — I  have  read  a  good  deal  about  ensilage,  but  I 
have  never  seen  it  advocated  to  cover  the  side  of  the 
stack  with  earth. 

23826.  We  cover  it  entirely.  The  stack  is  never 
more  than  .six  feet  high? — At  times  it  must  have  gone 
up  to  12  feet. 

23827.  You  dou't  cover  it  until  the  end.  We  make 
700  or  800  tons  of  ensilage  every  year,  and  the  stack 
is  always  covered? — All  I  can  say  is  that  you  are 
twenty  years  behind  time  or  you  would  have  a  silo. 

23828.  The  first  silo  that  was  made  in  Ireland  was 
made  by  us,  and  we  have  given  them  up  because  we 
find  the  stacks  are  so  much  better? — The  filling  of  a 
silo  is  not  half  the  labour  when  you  make  it  on  the 
side  of  a  hill.  The  objection  to  ensilage  is  the  cartage, 
and  if  you  have  it  draw-n  up  it  is  very  heavy. 

23829.  Do  you  cart  up  on  your  stacks? — No. 

23830.  We  have  done  that? — Your  ensilage  is  made 
like  our  manure  heaps.  We  make  a  regular  stack,  and 
when  it  is  finished  we  had  8  or  9  feet  of  ensilage. 
There  is  nothing  better  than  earth  to  put  on  top  pro- 
vided you  don't  object  to  the  labour. 

23831.  You  say  that  you  have  not  found  catch -crops 
successful  because  you  could  not  get  them  up  in  time 
to  have  an  oat  crop  afterwards? — We  are  in  a  late  part 
of  the  country:  our  corn  is  seldom  got  off  earlier  than 
September,  and  we  have  less  time  for  catch-crops  than 
in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

23832.  Are  there  many  goats  kept  in  your  district? — 
No. 

23833.  What  breed  are  they? — I  cannot  tell  you. 
They  are  a  mischievous  breed. 

23834.  The  Chairman.— I  am  afraid  that  will  not 
particularise  the  breed? — No. 

23835.  Lady  P^veradd.- — Don't  you  think  that  they 
would  be  advantageous  to  the  labourers? — If  they 
could  keep  them  on  their  own  plots,  and  if  we  could 
get  rid  of  the  motorists. 

23836.  Do  you  think  that  the  farmer  would  object 
to  giving  the  grazing  of  a  goat? — He  would  not  allow 
a  goat  on  his  lands.  He  might  allow  one  of  his  own 
to  bring  luck  to  his  cattle,  but  not  another  person's. 
He  would  consider  that  the  goats  would  interfere  with 
tlie  hedges.  When  a  goat  eats  a  hedge  it  does  not 
appear  ever  to  grow  again. 

23837.  Dr.  Moorhead. — Have  the  farmers  an  idea 
that  a  goat  is  a  healthy  thing  to  go  with  the  cattle? — 
Yes.    I  believe  there  is  something  in  it  myself. 

23838.  That  it  eats  something  injurious  to  the  cattle? 
— Yes.  I  have  noticed  that  people  have  got  rid  of 
disease  by  allowing  a  goat  to  run  with  the  cattle. 

23839.  Lady  Everard. — They  are  supposed  to  eat  the 
ergot? — It  is  supposed  that  they  eat  something  that 
gives  disease  to  cattle. 

23840.  Dr.  ^Moorhead. — What  would  you  consider  a 
remunerative  price  at  which  you  could  produce  milk? — 
I  believe  that  if  you  could  distribute  milk  to  the  poor 
people  you  would  get  an  unlimited  supply  at  7d.  or  8d. 
a  gallon. 

23841.  Do  you  thinlc  you  could  produce  it  for  7d.  or 
8d.  a  gallon? — I  would  not  like  to  do  that  myself. 

23842.  Do  you  think  it  could  be  done? — I  think  it 
could  be  done  at  8d.  all  the  year  round. 

23843.  That  is  a  vei'y  low  price.  You  gave  up  the 
milk  trade  yourself  because  you  did  not  get  a  suffi- 
cient price? — Yes,  and  on  account  of  the  trouble. 
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23844.  What  price  were  you  getting? — I  never  sold 
it.  There  was  no  way  of  selling  milk  except  by  a 
house-to-house  distribution. 

23845.  A  man  ought  to  get  a  better  price  than  7d. 
or  8d.? — Yes,  if  you  got  a  fair  price  for  milk  you  would 
get  plenty  of  it. 

23846.  That  is  the  real  crux;  you  say  if  there  was  a 
good  price  there  would  be  sufficient  milk,  but  the 
average  price  is  lOd.  or  Is.  a  gallon,  and  still  there  is 
a  shortage? — -The  institutions  can  get  it  for  7d.  a 
gallon. 

23847.  It  is  8d.,  I  understand?— The  workhouse  is 
getting  it  for  7d.  a  gallon,  I  understand,  and  they 
take  sixty  gallons  a  week. 

23848.  They  (ako  it  at  rather  a  low  standard,  I  am 
afraid? — I  suppose  the  doctor  is  responsible  for  that. 

23849.  The  doctor  cannot  always  have  his  own  way, 
I  can  tell  you? — Of  course,  a  man  feeding  cows  for 
milk  will  feed  what  will  produce  the  most  milk,  not 
the  best. 

23850.  He  must  have  three  per  cent,  of  butter  fat? 
— Yes,  but  I  think  there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  that. 

23851.  Even  with  a  very  abundant  milker? — I  think 
not. 

23852.  Do  you  regard  the  shorthorn  as  the  most 
desii-able  utility  animal? — Yes,  all  round. 

23853.  That  is  to  say,  a  farmer  is  safer  in  breeding  a 
shorthorn  than  any  other  breed? — Yes.  He  would  be 
going  on  the  right  lines  to  improve  the  stock  of  the 
country.  If  I  was  breeding  altogether  for  milk  I  would 
like  to  try  the  Ayrshire  and  the  shorthorn. 

23854.  As  a  cross? — Yes.  I  would  have  some  of 
both,  but  for  a  utility  animal  we  must  depend  on  the 
shorthorn. 

23855.  If  the  Ayrshire  were  introduced  here  into  this 
country,  do  you  think  it  would  get  sufficient  patronage? 
— It  is  hard  to  say  that. 

23856.  You  could  not  get  an  Ayrshire  bull  tliis 
minute  if  you  tried? — No. 

23857.  Arc  there  many  like  you  who  are  anxious  to 
get  milk,  and  cannot  get  an  Ayrshire  bull? — Yes.  It 
is  more  from  liearing  of  an  Ayrshire  being  a  good  milk- 
ing breed  that  I  go  on :  and  I  am  in  favour  of  the  cross 
with  the  shorthorn. 

23858.  The  CHAiitjiAX. — I  am  afraid  it  would  not  be 
suitable  for  stores.  The  Ayrshire  is  quite  a  good 
breed  for  milk  production  alone,  but  if  you  suggested 
the  wholesale  introduction  of  the  Ayrshire  into  Ireland, 
in  all  probability  the  grazing  portion  of  the  community 
would  mob  you? — Yes 

23859.  An  effort  was  made  in  the  Belfast  neighbour- 
hood to  introduce  the  Ayrshire  bull,  and  cross  with  the 
ordinary  dairy  cow,  but  the  offspring  was  not  successful 
from  the  beef  producing  point  of  view? — Yes.  I  think 
it  would  be  worth  while  for  the  State  to  take  up  the 
distribution  of  milk.  If  you  had  a  shop  in  TuUamore, 
under  the  supervision  of  State  management,  in  some 
way,  it  would  not  interfere  with  any  interest  that  I 
know  of,  and  the  small  producer  about  the  country 
would  send  you  five  or  ten  gallons  of  milk  a  day,  and 
let  you  distribute  it. 

23860.  Dr.  Moorhead.— That  milk  would  have  to  be 
produced  under  very  ideal  conditions.  The  premises 
would  have  to  be  up-to-date ;  the  milking  should  be 
carried  out  under  strict  supervision,  and  the  vessels 
well  sterilised  to  have  a  supply  of  that  sort  a  success. 
I  grant  you  that  is  an  ideal  thing,  and  it  is  very  hard 
to  get  milk  produced  under  these  conditions,  especially 
if  it  comes  a  distance.  Your  idea  is  to  have  a  central 
depot,  and  to  get  milk  from  the  surrounding  districts? 
— Yes.  I  think  you  would  have  the  milk  freer  from 
disease.  You  seldom  have  such  a  thing  as  typhoid  in 
the  country  after  all. 

23861.  We  have  some  here  in  Tullamore,  and  we  are 
trying  to  find  out  how  it  came  in? — Where  you  have 
a  cesspool  in  your  street,  and  where  a  river  is  the 
main  drain,  you  will  always  have  it. 

23862.  There  is  no  typhoid  coming  from  our  sewer- 
age?— I  cannot  go  into  the  technical  matters  because 
there  is  no  person  knows  better  than  you  that  the  man 
who  distributes  the  milk  might  be  a  typhoid  carrier 
who  never  had  typhoid  himself. 

23863.  We  never  heard  of  a  typhoid  carrier  who 
never  had  typhoid  himself? — I  heard  of  it. 

23864.  Miss  McNeill.— You  mean  that  the  patient 
was  not  bedridden? — Yes. 

23865.  Dr.  Moorhead.— He  might  have  such  a  mild 
attack  of  it  that  he  did  not  think  he  had  it?— Yes. 


23866.  He  has  had  the  ambulatory  form  of  it? — If 
you  want  a  proper  supply  of  milk  you  must  encourage 
the  small  producer  to  give  it  to  you,  because  there  "is 
a  difficulty  in  getting  big  dairy  farms.  The  whole  idea 
of  the  country  is  against  ranches,  and  I  think  you  must 
do  something  to  encourage  the  small  producer  to  give 
you  milk,  and  if  you  do  this  I  think  you  would  get  it. 
If  you  went  three  or  four  miles  out  of  town,  you  would 
get  a  .supply. 

23867.  Do  you  think  you  would  get  farmers  three  or 
four  miles  outside  who  would  supply  milk  at  7d.  per 
gallon? — I  did  not  say  7d.  a  gallon. 

23868.  If  he  sent  it  to  a  depot,  and  we  were  to  dis- 
tribute it? — Yes. 

23869.  We  would  have  to  defray  the  cost  of  distri- 
bution. That  would  cost  at  least  a  penny  a  gallon? — 
It  would  cost  more.  I  think  it  would  be  worth  the 
while  of  the  State  to  give  something  to  cover  the  cost 
of  distribution  considering  the  importance  of  distribut- 
ing good  milk. 

23870.  The  Chairman. — And  considering  its  effect  on 
the  community  at  largo? — Yes,  and  this  would  not 
interfere  with  any  interest. 

23871.  Dr.  Moorhead. — There  is  no  interference. 
There  is  room  for  three  enormous  dairies  in  the  town? 
— Yes,  and  the  people  would  buy  the  milk. 

23872.  To  go  on  with  your  scheme,  would  you  give 
a  premium  or  bonus  to  the  man  with  five  or  ten  acres 
who  would  produce  this  milk  and  send  it? — -No,  I 
would  take  his  milk. 

23873.  Who  do  you  say  are  to  take  it? — I  would  say 
the  State. 

23874.  Do  you  mean  the  municipal  authority? — The 
Department  of  Agriculture  or  someone. 

23875.  The  Department  would  open  an  establish- 
ment for  the  retailing  of  milk? — I  cannot  say  who 
svould  do  it,  but  we  are  looking  to  the  State  to  help  us. 
I  think  it  would  be  worth  its  while,  considering  the 
importance  of  the  matter.  It  would  be  better  spent 
money  than  the  money  they  are  spending  on  many 
things. 

23876.  They  would  open  a  shop  here,  and  be  a  dis- 
tributing depot? — Yes,  and  have  an  Inspector  to  visit 
the  place  occasionally  to  see  that  the  milk  was  all 
right. 

23877.  The  milk  should  be  constantly  sampled  and 
tested? — It  is  very  troublesome  distributing  milk  from 
house  to  house,  and  it  keeps  people  from  selling  it. 

23878.  Lord  Rosse  has  tried  the  experiment  of  giving 
pure  milk  of  a  standard  quality,  and  he  distributes  it. 
He  has  fifty  cows,  and  the  manager  says  they  could 
supply  as  much  more  milk  as  they  are  doing.  So  far 
from  interfering  with  the  local  trade,  this  enterprise 
has  increased  the  local  people's  output,  and  the  milk  is 
of  a  better  quality? — I  have  no  objection  to  that  being 
tried  on  commercial  lines  at  all. 

23879.  His  price  is  lOd.  a  gallon  all  the  year  round. 
That  is  a  low  price,  and  I  question  if  you  could  have 
milk  sold  in  the  town  of  Tullamore,  produced  under 
these  conditions,  for  lOd.  a  gallon  all  the  year  round.  I 
know  the  Babies'  Club  were,  up  to  last  month,  paying 
Is.  a  gallon,  and  they  advertised  for  twenty  gallons 
per  day  or  something  like  that.  They  offered  lOd.  a 
gallon  for  it,  and  they  could  get  no  contractor  to  take 
it? — I  think  I  can  account  for  that.  They  required  the 
contractor  to  distribute  it. 

23880.  No.  At  the  present  moment  they  give  tickets, 
and  the  contractor  has  not  to  distribute  it? — The  con- 
tractors don't  know  how  long  the  thing  would  last.  If 
they  had  a  guarantee  that  this  club  would  last  for  five 
years  they  would  supply  it. 

23881.  I  think  they  are  on  a  good,  sound  basis  now, 
and  they  would  be  delighted  fo  get  good  milk  at  8d.  a 
gallon? — The  public  institutions  get  it  for  8d. 

23882.  That  is  put  in  in  bulk,  and  there  is  no  trouble 
with  regard  to  distribution  ?— That  is  what  I  want  to 
do — take  the  milk  from  the  producer,  and  let  the  State 
contribute  to  the  cost  of  distribution,  and  let  it  be 
known  that  milk  coutd  be  purchased  at  lOd.  a  gallon. 

23883.  It  would  be  bought  freely?— Yes. 

23884.  The  Chairman. — In  that  question  of  cow- 
testing  I  am  rather  interested.  What  inducement  do 
you  think  the  farmers  would  require  in  order  to  secure 
their  co-operation  in  that  scheme,  because  I  may  tell 
you  frankly  that  I  attach  the  greatest  importance  to 
the  increase  of  the  milk-yielding  properties  of  the  cow 
in  order  to  secure  a  larger  distribution  of  milk  for 
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the  working-class  population,  and  I  am  clearly  of 
opinion  in  order  to  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  weed  out 
the  bad  milkers;  otherwise  any  effort  to  develop  winter 
dairying  or  to  increase  the  keeping  of  cows  is  likely 
to  be  handicapped  by  the  presence  of  these  animals  in 
the  herd.  What  inducement,  financial  or  otherwise, 
could  be  held  out  to  the  farmers  to  co-operate  in  that 
scheme? — It  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer. 

238S5.  It  is  because  it  is  difficult,  and  because  I  am 
anxious  to  have  your  views,  that  I  put  it? — The  farmers 
at  present  keep  cows  more  with  a  view  of  bringing 
them  to  an  age  at  which  they  sell  well.  He  is  not  so 
much  interested  in  keeping  the  record  of  this  cow  that 
he  is  going  to  part  with. 

23886.  But  I  suggested  to  you  already  that  if  he  got 
an  enhanced  price  for  the  animal  which  he  could  prove 
came  in  a  direct  line  from  a  stock  that  yielded  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  milk,  would  not  that  in  itself  be  an 


inducement  to  the  farmer  to  go  in  for  the  keeping  of 
records.  It  is  rather  remote,  I  admit,  at  the  moment, 
and  it  is  something  that  would  bring  him  on  to  that 
particular  point  which  I  am  anxious  to  discover — some- 
thing that  would  induce  the  farmer  to  take  the  trouble 
until  he  reached  the  moment  that  it  would  be  apparent 
to  himself  that  it  would  be  to  his  own  financial  advan- 
tage to  carry  out  this  cow-testing? — I  cannot  offer  a 
suggestion  because,  somehow  or  other,  the  Irish  farmers 
— and  especially  the  small  farmers — unfortunately  have 
a  sort  of  antipathy  for  any  Government  Inspector  going 
about  their  place.  They  would  not  like  having  an 
Inspector  coming  there.    I  don't  know  why  it  is. 

23887.  I  would  think  that  with  the  number  of  officials 
that  are  in  this  country  at  the  moment  he  might  have 
overcome  his  antipathy.  As  you  have  not  gone  into 
the  matter,  we  will  not  press  you  for  an  answer  on 
Ihc  subject? — Thank  you. 


Mrs.  Zeena  Sherlock  examined. 


23888.  The  Chairman. — You  are  interested,  Mrs. 
Sherlock,  in  the  Women's  National  Health  Association 
in  this  district? — Yes,  I  am. 

23889.  Would  you  kindly  tell  the  Commission  what 
conditions  your  branch  has  found  to  exist  amongst  the 
working  class  population  from  the  milk  supply  point  of 
view?  Is  there  a  great  scarcity  of  milk  for  the  children 
of  the  poorer  classes? — At  certain  seasons,  I  think  there 
is. 

23890.  Even  in  the  town? — Yes,  a  great  scarcity. 

23891.  Does  your  knowledge  enable  you  to  speak  of 
the  surrounding  districts? — Certain  parts. 

23892.  Is  the  scarcity  more  acute  in  the  town  than 
in  the  rural  district,  or  is  the  contrary  the  case? — -In 
my  part  of  the  rural  district  I  think  the  scarcity  is  not 
as  great  as  in  the  town,  because  most  of  the  people  in 
my  part  of  the  rural  district  have  little  farms  of  their 
own,  and  their  great  object  is  to  have  a  cow  for  them- 
selves, so  that  they  are  not  so  badly  off  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  as  the  townspeople. 

23893.  Are  they  able  to  keep  up  a  continuous  supply 
for  the  winter  season? — Not  as  a  rule.  Certain  cows 
are  dry  rather  early. 

23894.  From  whence  do  they  derive  the  milk  supply 
when  their  own  cows  go  dry? — I  am  afraid  a  great 
many  go  without  it. 

23895.  What  about  the  working  class  population — 
those  who  would  not  have  the  means  of  keeping  a  cow 
themselves — how  would  these  be  supplied  with  milk? 
— They  can  buy  it  in  some  places,  and  some  few  are 
able  to  keep  a  goat. 

23896.  The  goat,  of  course,  is  only  available  for  a 
limited  period  of  the  year,  and  that  is  during  the  period 
when  milk  is  more  plentiful? — Yes. 

23897.  Have  any  of  the  new  breeds  of  goats  been 
introduced  here? — Not  that  I  know  of. 

23898.  Do  you  think  that  the  children  of  the  working 
classes  get  sufficient  milk? — No. 

23899.  You  are  quite  certain  they  don't? — Yes. 

23900.  Have  you  a  Babies'  Club  in  Tullamore?— Yes. 

23901.  And  I  suppose  it  has  enabled  you  to  learn  more 
of  the  conditions  under  which  the  unfortunate  babies 
ai-e  brought  up  than  you  would  otherwise  know? — Yes. 
That  is  how  I  got  most  of  my  experience. 

23902.  Would  you  tell  the  Commission  what  condi- 
tions you  found  to  exist  with  regard  to  the  way  these 
babies  are  fed?— I  have  heard,  and  I  know,  that  many 
of  these  babies  are  being  fed  on  nothing  but  tea,  and 
other  things  as  well  as  that,  but  very  many  of  them 
don't  know  what  milk  is  at  all,  even  mixed  with  tea. 

23903.  That  seems  deploiable,  and  it  seems  needless 
to  ask  whether  these  babies  are  strong? — They  are  not. 
They  are  very  unhealthy-looking. 

23904.  Has  your  brancli  of  the  Association  made  any 
effort  to  deal  with  the  milk  scarcity  in  this  town — have 
you  established  a  Milk  Club  or  anything  of  that  kind  ?— 
We  have  a  milk  luncheon  for  the  school  children,  but 
we  have  made  jio  actual  endeavour  to  establish  a  depot 
here.  But  since  our  branch  of  the  Association  has 
been  established,  and  since  these  various  little  schemes 
have  been  started,  and  since  this  Commission  has  been 
going  on,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  selling  of 
milk.  I  think  the  people  have  increased  their  number 
of  cows,  and  new  people  have  started  up  to  supply  the 
(own  with  milk. 


23905.  So  that  some  useful  result  has  followed  the 
agitation  which  has  been  raised  with  regard  to  the  milk 
supply? — Yes,  certainly. 

23906.  You  spoke  of  giving  a  milk  luncheon  to  the 
children  at  school? — Yes. 

23907.  Is  that  a  philanthropic  effort  entirely? — Yes, 
through  the  Association.  It  is  given  to  the  poorer  chil- 
dren of  the  Convent  Schools.  They  get  a  hot  mug  of 
milk  in  the  winter  months.  Last  winter,  when  the 
milk  was  very  scarce,  we  were  proposing  to  give  cocoa 
instead,  but  since  these  additional  cows  have  been 
introduced  the  milk  supply  is  not  so  scarce. 

23908.  Do  you  think  people  appreciate  the  value  of 
milk  as  a  food,  and  if  it  was  available  would  they  be 
likely  to  use  it  more  largely? — I  think  they  are  begin- 
ning to  appreciate  the  value  of  it,  and  many  of  them 
would  get  a  larger  supply  if  it  was  available. 

23909.  The  work  of  your  Association  has  been 
extremely  helpful  from  that  point  of  view  in  dissemi- 
nating knowledge  amongst  the  people  as  to  the  value 
of  milk  as  a  food,  particularly  for  children? — I  think  so. 

23910.  Do  you  think  it  needs  any  further  effort,  other 
than  what  you  have  already  made  and  are  continuing, 
to  spread  that  knowledge  more  widely ;  are  you  able 
to  meet  the.  necessities  of  the  case? — I  think  it  would 
be  a  great  advantage  if  the  knowledge  were  more  widely 
known. 

23911.  Are  you  apprehensive  that  the  continuance  of 
your  work  will  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  entire 
requirements  of  the  case.  In  time  don't  you  think  this 
work  of  yours  will  dispel  the  cloud  of  ignorance? — We 
must  only  hope  so. 

23912.  Is  the  effort  that  is  being  made  to  provide 
the  milk  luncheon  appreciated  by  the  children  them- 
selves and  by  their  parents? — The  nuns  were  very  much 
pleased  at  the  great  improvement  in  the  attendance 
and  in  the  appearance  of  the  children. 

23913.  You  had  evidence  from  the  children's  appear- 
ance that  they  were  deriving  benefit  from  the  improved 
nourishment  they  were  receiving? — Yes. 

23914.  That  in  itself  was  a  very  gratifying  result,  if 
I  may  say  so? — Yes. 

23915.  Have  you  thought  of  any  scheme  which,  in 
your  judgment,  would  be  suitable  in  order  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a  town  like  Tullamore? — When  I  sent  in  a 
summary  of  my  evidence  to  your  Secretary  some  time 
ago  I  had  thought  then  of  a  certain  scheme  of  municipal 
dairying,  but  now  certain  things  have  made  me  alter 
my  views  in  some  way  in  regard  to  that. 

23916.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  your  views  at 
present? — In  some  ways  municipal  trading  has 
succeeded,  not  in  regard  to  milk  exactly,  but  in  regard 
to  other  things,  and  here  I  think  tlie  Council  would 
be  able  to  take  on  the  means  of  supplying  milk  to  the 
poorer  people.  Of  course,  no  person  would  wish  to 
interfere  with  any  private  trading,  and  it  was  only 
where  private  trading  failed  to  provide  the  supply  that 
I  suggested  the  municipal  scheme. 

23917.  It  was  only  where  the  necessities  of  the  case 
demanded  it  that  you  would  be  in  favour  of  the 
municipal  authorities  undertaking  the  trade? — Yes. 

23918.  Was  your  idea  the  establishment  of  a  milk 
depot  to  distribute  the  supply,  or  was  the  object  you 
had  in  view  the  procuring  of  land  to  raise  the  milk 
which  might  be  distributed  from  that  farm? — Now,  I 
think  it  would  be  necessary  to  procure  the  land,  because 
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the  greater  part  of  the  farm  I  had  in  my  mind  has 
since  been  disposed  of,  and  what  remains  would  not  be 
sufKcient  for  milk  production. 

23919.  You  do  believe  that  the  necessities  of  the 
case  are  sufficient  to  demand  that  some  authority 
should  undertake  the  duties  of  providing  milk,  and  a 
continuous  supply  of  it  all  the  year  round? — Certainly. 

23920.  I  take 'it  that  you  had  the  opportunity,  in 
connection  with  your  work,  of  observing  the  physical 
condition  of  the  'growing  children,  say,  from  eight  to 
twelve  or  foin-teen  years? — Yes. 

23921.  What  appearance  do  they  present  at  present — 
do  they  seem  strong  and  vigorous  and  likely  to  develop 
into  strong  and  healthy  men  and  women? — I  think  they 
are  all  very  anaemic. 

23922.  And  would  you  be  disposed  to  attribute  that 
condition  in  some  degree  at  least  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  arc  nourished? — I  should  say  so. 

23923.  Are  the  babies  sometimes  given  tea? — Yes; 
very  largely,  I  am  afraid. 

23924.  I  suppose  it  is  needless  to  ask  whether  that  is 
likelv  to  have  an  injurious  effect  on  them  in  after  life? 
—It' is. 

2392').  Is  tuberculosis  verv  prevalent  in  this  district? 
—Yes. 

23926.  Would  you  be  disposed  to  attribute  that  in 
some  degree  to  want  of  proper  nourishment  of  the 
children  in  their  infancy? — I  would  say  so. 

23927.  Have  the  guardians  or  parents  of  these 
children  ever  complained  that  they  were  unable  to 
provide  a  proper  milk  diet  for  them  when  they  were 
ill  or  delicate? — Yes;  they  have. 

23928.  That  was  a  well  founded  complaint,  you 
believe? — Yes. 

23929.  It  was  not  an  exaggerated  statement? — No. 

23930.  About  the  quality  of  the  milk,  have  you  any 
reason  to  complain  that  it  was  below  the  recognised 
standard  of  butter-fat? — Yes.  I  believe  it  was  some 
time  ago,  but  I  think  it  is  improving.  I  heard  it  is 
improving. 

23931.  From  ^^'hat  we  have  heard,  I  am  afraid  the 
Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order  is  not  by  any  means 
rigorously  enforced  in  the  town  of  TuUamore? — I  live 
five  miles  out  of  the  town. 

2.3932.  ]\Iost  of  the  observations  you  have  made  with 
regard  to  the  conditions  that  exist  in  TuUamore,  I 
take  it,  would  be  applicable  to  the  country  area  as 
well? — More  or  less. 

23933.  Are  there  labourers  in  your  district  who  have 
little  or  no  land,  and  how  would  they  get  their  milk 
supply? — No;  most  of  the  labourers  in  my  district 
have  from  three  to  five  and  ten  acres  of  land. 

23934.  They  are  labourers  in  one  sense  of  the  word, 
but  not  in  quite  the  same  sense  as  the  word  is  applied 
in  other  districts  of  the  country.  Most  of  them  own 
land,  and  at  certain  periods  of  the  year  they  hire  them- 
selves out? — Y'es. 

2393.').  I  take  it  most  of  them  keep  a  cow  for  a  milk 
supply  for  their  own  family? — That  is  their  great 
ambition. 

23936.  That  ambition  would  indicate  that  they  do 
appreciate  the  value  of  milk  as  a  food? — Yes;  and 
besides  it  gives  them  a  little  butter,  and  helps  them 
to  feed  some  of  their  stock. 

23937.  Is  the  home  butter-making  carried  on  with 
the  surplus  milk  raised  on  the  farm? — Yes. 

23938.  Is  the  butter  sold  or  consumed  on  the  farm? — 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  it  sold.  They  rather  stint 
themselves,  I  think,  in  order  to  sell  the  butter. 

23939.  I  hope  that  some  improvement  is  taking 
place  in  the  conditions  in  which  the  butter  is  produced, 
and  that  the  milk  is  more  carefully  handled  than  it 
was  in  days  gone  by? — Yes;  because  we  have 
Technical  Instructors  going  round,  and  people  appre- 
ciate their  instruction. 

28940.  And  the  help  they  get  from  the  Instructors 
enables  them  to  pursue  their  industry  in  a  more 
intelligent  and  scientific  fashion  than  they  have  hereto- 
foie  done? — Yes. 

23941.  Do  you  know  if  there  is  any  effort  made  by 
the  District  Council  to  supervise  the  dairies  in  which 
home  butter -making  is  carried  on? — I  don't  think 
there  is. 

23942,  Don't  you  think  that  it  would  be  desirable 
that  some  supervision  should  also  be  exercised  over 
the  manner  in  which  the  butter  is  made  in  order  to 
ensure  that  the  milk  is  stored  in  proper  and  hvgienic 


conditions,  and  that  the  vessels  are  properly  kept? — 
Yes ;  but  I  am  afraid  it  might  cause  a  great  deal  of 
rubbing  up  of  tempers.  I  know  one  instance  where 
the  inspector  went  to  a  place ;  the  owner  rather  lost 
his  temper  and  would  not  have  his  place  inspected,  and 
did  not  sell  milk  since,  and  where  he  used  to  sell  milk 
people  are  without  any  milk  now.  They  don't  like 
supervision. 

23943.  Of  course,  that  is  an  unfortunate  result,  but 
even  at  the  risk  of  disturbing  a  person's  equanimity, 
you  think  it  desirable  that  some  supervision  should  be 
carried  out? — Yes. 

23944.  And  we  should  hope  that  the  result  would  not 
be  quite  the  same  in  other  cases  as  in  this  instance? — 
They  ^^ould  get  accustomed  to  it,  I  suppose. 

23945.  Lady  Everaud.. — What  price  was  charged  to 
the  children  at  the  Convent  School  for  the  milk 
hmcheons? — They  got  it  free. 

23946.  The  children  did  not  pay  anything? — No. 

23947.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  wise  thing  to  give  it  to 
them  free? — It  is  more  or  less  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  times. 

23948.  In  other  places  we  have  evidence  they  have 
charged  a  small  sum  to  the  children? — Did  they  pay 
freely  ? 

23949.  Yes,  quite  freely.  Have  you  got  a  Jubilee 
nurse? — Yes. 

23950.  What  is  her  opinion  about  the  scarcity  of 
milk? — She  fully  realises  it,  I  think. 

23951.  I  am  sorry  she  is  not  coming  before  us? — I 
thought  she  would  come. 

Dr.  MooiiHEAD. — They  are  not  allowed. 

23952.  Lady  Everaud. — Do  many  of  the  people  in 
your  locality  keep  goats? — A  fair  number. 

23953.  Do  you  find  them  only  milking  in  the 
summer? — Mostly  in  the  summer,  but  if  fairly  well 
attended  to  they  go  on  into  the  winter  pretty  w-ell;  if 
they  get  kind  treatment,  so  to  speak. 

23954.  In  the  case  of  the  Swiss  breed,  they  kid  at 
all  periods? — These  old-fashioned  goats  don't  do  that. 

23955.  Miss  McNeill.— What  price  is  paid  for  milk? 
— At  certain  periods  we  paid  Is.  a  gallon. 

23956.  Do  you  have  any  difficulty  in  getting  a  supply? 
— In  the  beginning  we  anticipated  a  difficulty,  but 
additional  cows  were  got. 

23957.  Do  you  get  your  supply  in  the  town  of 
TuUamore? — From  someone  in  the  town  having  land 
outside. 

23958.  Did  you  ever  think  of  running  a  depot  as  part 
of  the  work  of  the  Association,  such  as  the  branches 
in  Carlow  and  Naas  and  other  places  have  done? — We 
talked  of  it,  but  our  funds  were  not  sufficient  to  enable 
us  to  do  so  uidess  we  got  some  help. 

23959.  Supposing  you  found  it  paid  itself,  as  they 
found  it  did  in  Naas? — That  is  Lady  Mayo's  depot? 

23960.  Yes.  The  Naas  depot  does  not  cost  the 
Association  anything.  The  working  expenses  are  met 
by  the  difference  of  the  price  paid  for  milk  and  the 
price  at  which  it  is  sold? — We  feared  having  to  pay  the 
attendant. 

23961.  But  that  is  met  in  Naas  out  of  the  difference 
between  the  cost  of  purchase  and  the  selling  price. 
The  milk  is  bought  at  the  depot  at  the  current  price. 
Tliey  don't  undersell  or  underbuy  the  ordinary  vendors? 
— I  understand.  Whether  the  mi^k  supply  would  pay  or 
not  would  depend  very  much  on  the  class  of  cow  and 
what  the  cow  produced. 

23962.  It  would  depend  on  the  price  you  would  pay 
to  the  person  producing  it? — Yes. 

23963.  Whether  the  Association  could  make  a 
contract  with  some  producer  of  milk  at  a  given  price 
per  gallon,  and  by  having  a  Id.  or  2d.  profit  to  cover 
the  working  expenses? — Yes. 

23964.  That  has  been  done? — Yes. 

23965.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — If  they  got  it  at 
8d.  a  gallon  and  sold  it  at  lOd.  the  difference  would 
pay  the  expenses? — Yes. 

23966.  Miss  McNeill.— In  Killarney  they  had 
greater  difficulty,  because  the  summer  and  winter 
demand  was  irregular,  and  the  contractor  \^ho  had  been 
supplying;  them  with  milk  has  undertaken  to  run  the 
depot  himself  and  relieve  the  Association  of  it? — 
Indeed. 

23967.  In  Limerick  there  is  something  similar? — 
Don't  they  give  it  free? 

23968.  Yes;  but  that  is  a  side  issue  of  the  work,  and 
the  question  of  providing  milk  has  been  undertaken  by 
a  dairy-keeper  in  the  city? — Yes. 
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23969.  The  Ghaikman. — I  understand,  Mr.  Sherlock, 
you  would  like  to  give  us  your  views  with  regard  to  the 
question  in  which  we  are  interested? — I  shall  be  glad 
to  do  so.  The  question  that  presented  itself  to  our 
mind  was,  by  what  means  could  the  shortage  of  milk 
be  best  met.  We  found  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
suggesting  any  remedy  which  would  be  free  from  a 
number  of  objections.  We  first  thought  of  the  ordinary 
competition  between  private  men  \\'hich  would  induce 
them  to  keep  cows  and  distribute  dairy  produce.  We 
thought  that  everything  that  could  be  done  should  be 
done  to  improve  the  supply,  and,  if  possible,  a  little 
at  the  public  expense.  By  that  1  mean  not  directly 
money,  but  by  such  means  as  having  available  in  tlie 
districts  where  milk  was  short,  premium  bulls  of  a 
proper  strain  with  a  proper  pedigree.  We  secondly 
thought  that  the  great  scourge  from  which  we  have 
been  suffering  in  our  country,  namely,  contagious 
abortion,  should  be  prevented  in  every  way.  We  also 
thought  that,  if  possible,  a  public  dairy  should  ,bc 
established.  It  is  a  tiling  that  ought  to  be  well  con- 
sidered, and  would  be  an  enormous  advantage,  because 
there  is  no  question  there  is  a  scarcity  of  milk  both 
in  the  urban  and  rural  districts  in  King's  County. 
In  regard  to  the  town,  Mrs.  Sherlock  put  in  an 
advertisement  for  milk.  It  was  useless.  The  Associa- 
tion could  not  get  it.  They  had  to  go  to  a  number  of 
sources,  and  the  result  was  that  they  had  tti  pay  1/-  a 
gallon  for  a  considerable  time,  which  I  consider  too 
high.  I  consider  8d.  to  lOd.  a  gallon  a  fair  price. 
We  came  to  the  conclusion  that  where  there  was  a 
lack  of  private  enterprise  to  provide  milk,  and  where 
no  public  company  would  undertake  its  sale,  the  remedy 
was  to  bp  foimd  in  numicipal  trading.  We  were  led 
to  that  by  results  which  have  been  secured  in  many 
bigger  places.  I  myself  remember  the  beginning  of 
municipal  trading  in  Birmingham,  gas,  sewage, 
electricity,  tramways,  and  ultimately  the  building  of 
cottages,  and  where  water  was  supplied  by  municipal 
trading  we  don't  see  much  difference  in  principle  in 
supplying  milk.  In  principle  we  maintain  it  is  the 
same  thing — that  municipal  trading  in  milk  could  be 
vindicated  from  the  point  of  view  of  principle — that 
municipal  trading  where  it  is  absolutely  necessary, 
and  where  everything  else  fails,  is  entirely  justifiable, 
and  under  proper  management  would  be  remunerative 
and  bring  down  the  rates.  I  hand  in  a  little 
memorandum  which  shows  how  the  law  stands  in 
regard  to  the  towns  of  Ireland.  If  you  ask  the  question, 
has  a  local  authority  in  Ireland  any  power  to  trade 
with  the  public,  e.g.,  by  supplying  milk  from  a  dairy 
tstablishment  out  of  the  public  funds,  the  answer  by 
Mr.  Frederick  W.  Ryan,  B.L.,  is  that  in  most  urban 


districts  that  power  does  not  exist.  A  public  body  in 
Ireland  has  no  power  to  conduct  the  business  of  a  dairy 
where  it  has  not  been  created  by  charter,  and  where 
it  is  under  the  Act — I  think  it  is  of  '98 — there  is  no 
authority  and  no  power.  Then  we  thought  how  could 
the  milk  supply  be  supplemented.  When  Mr.  Russell 
was  down  here  I  discussed  the  matter  with  him,  and  it 
seemed  to  him  rather  new,  and  he  took  it  up  warmly. 
Shortly  speaking,  what  Mrs.  Sherlock  and  I  thought 
was  this — that  power  should  be  given  to  the  Urban 
Council  in  the  urban  district,  and  to  the  Rural  Council 
in  the  rural  areas,  where  it  seemed  to  be  a  necessary 
element  in  the  life  of  the  community  to  trade  in  milk. 
I  don't  know  that  many  people  will  agree  with  my 
view,  but  it  almost  goes  the  length  of  saying  that, 
under  certain  restrictions,  the  local  authorities  should 
have  power  to  take  land  by  compulsion ;  but  my  idea 
would  be  th.at  it  would  not  be  the  same  procedure  that 
is  adopted  in  reference  to  the  labourers'  cottages.  I 
think  what  should  be  done  is,  where  the  petition  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  milk  wanters  is,  that  should  be 
set  forth  in  a  memorandum  and  tha  Local  Government 
Board  asked  to  hold  an  investigation,  at  which  every- 
body interested  in  the  place  sought  to  be  taken  would 
be  heard.  I  would  give  an  appeal  from  that  to  both 
parties  to  the  Privy  Council.  I  think  that  would  not 
be  largely  availed  of,  because  in  many  cases  the  land 
would  be  voluntarily  given,  and  where  it  could  not  be 
carried  out  I  would  have  compulsory  powers  well  and 
safely  guarded.  I  think  also  that  it  might  possibly 
be  arranged  by  a  loan  from  the  Department  to  buy 
cows  and  things  of  that  kind.  I  believe  Mr.  Russell 
is  very  favourably  disposed  to  such  an  idea.  From 
what  I  heard  I  think  that  is  so.  I  am  aware  that  I 
have  seen  in  the  Press  a  very  caustic  criticism  of  the 
idea  of  municipal  dairies.  The  first  criticism  was  that 
municipal  trading  was  a  costly  failure.  That  is  not 
so.  I  know  many  towns  in  England  where  it  has 
succeeded.  In  Glasgow  the  municipal  trading  has 
reduced  the  local  rates  25  per  cent,  on  the  valuation. 
They  pay  5  per  cent,  on  the  valuation,  and  in 
Tullamore  it  is  10  per  cent.  But  even  if  a  small  sum 
were  necessary  beyond  the  rates  it  would  be  a  solid 
advantage  for  the  poor — the  young  and  the  old ;  and 
that  the  present  temper  of  the  times  should  set  such 
an  idea  going  is  well  within  the  scope  of  existing 
circumstances.  The  whole  thing  is  inspection.  I  have 
a  little  memorandum  which  I  will  hand  in,  and  it  will 
show  you  how  the  matter  stands. 

The  Chairman. — We  will  receive  it  with  our  best 
thanks,  and  we  are  obliged  to  you  for  the  thoughtful 
way  in  which  you  have  put  the  matter  before  us. 


Mr.  Patrick  I\ 

23970.  The  Chairman. — I  understand,  Mr.  Monahan, 
you  are  a  member  of  the  Mount  Bolus  Branch  of  the 
Land  and  Labour  Association? — Yes. 

23971.  And  you  are  familiar  with  the  conditions  under 
which  the  labouring  population  live  in  that  region? — I 
am. 

23972.  Where  is  Mount  Bolus  situated  with  regard 
to  this  particular  centre? — It  is  seven  miles  so\ith  of 
Tullamore. 

23973.  Is  there  a   scarcity   of    milk    amongst  the 
working-class  popidation  in  that  district? — Yes. 

23974.  Is  Mount  Bolus  in  the  Tullamore  district? — 
Yes. 

23975.  You  believe  there  is  a  difficulty  in  securing 
milk  for  children  aiid  others  ulio  need  it  in  that 
locality? — Yes. 

239'7tj.  Is  that  an  increasing  scarcity,  or  is  it  in  the 
Same  condition  during  your  recollection? — Yes,  it  is 
the  same. 

23977.  There  is  no  change  in  it,  in  your  experience? 
— No  change  in  it. 

23978.  Do  the  occupants  of  labourers"  cottages  ever 
iceep  cows  on  their  plots? — No. 

28979.  You  don't  know  any  occupant  of  a  labourer's 
(•(.ttage  who  keeps  a  cow? — I  think  there  is  one  in  my 
district. 

23980.  Wr  don't  confine  you  to  your  own  district? — 
In  thi^  rural  district  there  is  one. 

23981 .  You  only  know  of  one  labourer  in  a  rural 
district  cottage  who  keeps  a  cow  on  his  plot? — That 

is '80. 


ONAHAN  examined. 

23982.  Where  do  the  other  occupants  of  the  cottages 
get  their  milk  supply? — They  get  it  from  farmers. 

23983.  Is  it  the  custom  for  farmers  to  give  milk  to 
their  own  labourers? — It  is  not.  They  might  oblige 
them 

23984.  But  it  is  not  regarded  as  any  part  of  their 
agreement? — No.  You  must  run  the  chance  of  getting 
it — if  you  don't  get  it  from  one  you  must  go  to  another. 

23985.  What  I  want  to  know  is  this;  supposing  a 
labourer  is  working  with  a  farmer,  and  there  is  milk 
produced  there,  does  he  get  milk  as  part  of  his  wages? 
—No. 

23986.  That  custom  does  not  prevail  in  your  locality 
at  all?— No. 

23987.  Do  you  know  of  any  district  in  which  it  does 
prevail? — I  don't. 

23988.  When  you  speak  of  them  going  from  ono 
farmer  to  another,  do  you  mean  they  are  in  quest  of 
it? — Yes,  buying  it. 

23989.  And  sometimes  they  might  find  it  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  procure  it  at  all? — Certainly. 

23990.  Where  do  you  get  your  supply? — From 
another  labourer  who  works  for  a  gentleman  who  gave 
him  a  cow.    I  could  not  get  it  from  farmers. 

23991.  Do  you  keep  goats? — No,  we  are  not  allowed. 

23992.  You  don't  live  in  a  Union  cottage  yourself? — ■ 
1  do. 

23993.  And  you  are  prevented  by  the  terms  of  your 
agreement  from  keeping  goats? — No;  but  the  farmers 
won't  allow  goats. 
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23994.  They  think  they  are  destructive  to  the  fences? 
— And  so  they  are. 

23995.  Are  there  any  labourers  in  your  district  who 
are  unable  to  get  milk  at  all? — There  arc  some.  Some 
of  them  complain  that  they  have  to  do  without  it,  and 
use  condensed  milk  and  coffee  instead. 

23996.  If  this  neighbour  of  yours  did  not  keep  a  cow 
how  would  you  get  milk? — I  would  have  to  use  con- 
densed milk. 

23997.  Is  much  condensed  milk  used? — Yes. 

23998.  Is  it  given  to  children? — Yes,  and  coffee  is 
given  to  infants  when  they  cannot  get  the  milk. 

23999.  That  is  not  an  isolated  case — it  refers  to  a 
substantial  section  of  the  population  in  your  locality? — 
Yes. 

24000.  Is  the  scarcity  worse  in  winter  than  in 
summer? — It  is  nearly  all  the  year  round. 

24001.  It  is  as  bad  in  one  season  as  another? — They 
go  in  for  rearing  calves,  and  that  does  away  with  the 
milk. 

24002.  And  is  that  why  they  have  ceased  to  sell  it? — 
Yes.   They  have  more  profit  rearing  calves  with  it. 

24003.  What  price  is  charged  for  milk? — A  penny 
a  pint. 

24004.  Have  you  thought  of  any  means  whereby  the 
existing  scarcity  could  be  remedied? — Yes. 

24005.  What  are  these  remedies? — The  breaking  up 
of  the  grass  ranches  and  supplying  the  poor  man  with 
a  cow — that  the  State  would  enable  him  to  purchase 
a  cow.    That  would  remedy  it. 

24006.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that  that 
remedy  has  been  tried  in  a  neighbouring  county  to 
this,  and  has  been  found  ineffective? — I  wonder  how 
it  is. 

24007.  The  Commission  has  been  informed  already 
that  on  the  division  of  an  estate  in  a  county  which  is 
almost  adjoining  to  this,  a  certain  proportion  of  land 
was  reserved  for  the  grazing  of  cows  for  labourers. 
That  occurred  two  or  three  years  ago,  and  up  to  the 
present  there  was  no  labourer's  cow  on  it? — And  was 
a  labour  representative  there? 

24008.  Yes.— I  wonder  at  that. 

24009.  That  was  given  in  evidence  before  the  Com- 
mission in  the  recent  past,  and  the  land  is  still  avail- 
able, and  being  utilised  by  the  trustees  for  the  benefit 
of  the  locality,  but  it  is  not  utilised  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  intended? — What  was  their  suggestion  for 
a  supply? 

24010.  That  it  was  not  needed  in  the  locality.  There 
i's  no  demand  for  the  land,  and  I  may  also  mention  it 
is  in  a  district  where  the  Land  and  Labour  Association 
is  in  active  existence?— We  are  in  need  of  the  supply 
of  milk. 

24011.  And  what  suggestion  do  jou  make  in  regard 
to  the  breaking  up  of  the  land,  and  what  scheme  have 
you  in  your  mind? — If  the  State  would  enable  a  poor 
man  to  buy  a  cow  and  allow  him  to  pay  back  the  loan 
by  instalments. 

24012.  You  suggest  the  granting  of  a  loan  to  enable 
him  to  purchase 'a  cow? — Yes. 

24013.  What  do  you  suggest  with  regard  to  the  divi- 
sion of  the  land — is  it  your  idea  that  portions  of  it 
should  be  given  to  individuals? — Yes. 

24014.  Or  that  a  certain  portion  should  be  reserved 
for  the  pasturage  of  cows  for  labourers? — The  Commis- 
sioners should  take  it  up. 

24015.  Is  it  your  idea  that  the  land  should  be  par- 
celled out  amongst  a  portion  of  the  labourers  or  that 
certain  portions  sliQuld  be  reserved  to  graze  the  cows 
of  labourers  in  your  locality? — They  could  do  it,  and 
they  would  be  paid  for  the  breaking  of  it  up  amongst 
the  labourers. 

24016.  You  would  go  in  for  a  further  division  of  the 
land  as  well? — -Yes. 

24017.  I  am  afraid  that  would  not  interest  you  or 
myself,  as  it  will  take  68^  years  to  pay  the  Commis- 
sioners. We  would  be  glad  to  hear  any  views  you 
wish  to  lay  before  us? — I  have  the  details  of  a  scheme 
here,  which  is  as  follows  : — The  scarcity  of  milk  here  is 
very  serious  and  widespread.  The  causes  are  the  want 
of  pasturage,  and  with  those  who  have  pasturage,  the 
rearing  of  calves,  lambs,  and  young  pigs.  One  may 
judge  of  the  effects  of  the  scarcity  on  the  public  health 
when  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  this  district  the 
substitutes  for  milk  are  condensed  milk,  tea,  coffee, 
and  porter — tea  and  coffee  and  condensed  milk  for 
infants  and  young  children,  and  porter  for  the  adults. 
The  remedies  in  my  opinion  are  the  breaking  up  of  the 
ranches  with  which   this  parish  abounds,   and  their 


distribution  amongst  the  uneconomic  laud-holders  and 
the  landless  men,  or  commonages  from  the  ranches 
being  set  apart  in  each  affected  district,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  needy;  no  middle  interest  or  profit  being 
allowed.  The  State  should  aid  the  poor  man  to  pur- 
chase and  keep  his  own  cow  or  cows  by  a  loan  repay- 
able by  easy  instalments.  It  seems  to  me  impossible 
to  prevent  the  contamination  of  milk  and  the  spread 
of  disease  by  its  distribution;  the  source  of  supply 
might  often  be  from  unhealthy  cows,  and  be  collected 
from  consumptive  people  or  those  suffering  from  some 
disease  or  other,  or  from  a  fever-stricken  family  or  dis- 
trict, and  might  continue  unknown  for  some  time,  the 
same  applies  to  its  distribution.  I  am  opposed  to  the 
dairy  system.  The  cost  of  superintendence  and  distri- 
bution would  not  leave  much  to  the  consumer.  You 
would  need  a  doctor  in  constant  attendance  on  the 
look-out  for  impurities.  Besides,  mothers  in  this 
locality  allege  that  infants  should  be  reared  on  the  milk 
of  one  cow  only,  as  any  change  has  a  bad  effect  on  the 
health  of  the  child. 

24018.  What  parish  are  you  in  at  the  present  time? 
— Killoughey. 

24019.  Is  there  a  large  estate  in  your  locality? — Yes. 

24020.  What  estate  do  you  refer  to? — There  are  three 
grass  farms.  I  am  sure  there  are  600  acres  of  grass 
land  there. 

24021.  How  is  that  land  treated  at  the  present  time? 
— Some  of  it  is  let  on  the  eleven  months'  system  and 
some  of  it  under  the  landlord. 

24022.  Is  there  one  estate  let  on  the  eleven  months' 
system? — -Yes. 

24023.  What  estate  is  that? — The  Anuamore  estate. 

24024.  Who  is  the  owner  of  it? — Mrs.  Abraham. 

24025.  And  that  land  is  at  present  let  on  the  eleven 
months'  system  in  temporary  grazittg? — Yes. 

24026.  is  that  one  of  the  farms  which  you  suggest 
should  be  taken  charge  of  by  the  Estates  Commis- 
sioners?— Yes;  there  are  about  160  acres  in  it. 

24027.  Is  that  in  the  centre  of  a  populous  locality? — 
Yes. 

24028.  How  many  labourers  would  be  living  in  that 
locality  who  have  no  land? — There  might  be  something 
like  fifty  labourers  there. 

24029.  I  want  to  know  exactly  what  your  scheme  is. 
Does  it  contemplate  the  sub-division  of  land  amongst 
the  labourers — giving  them  a  holding  of  a  few  acres 
each? — That  could  be  done. 

24030.  Is  that  what  is  in  your  mind? — Yes. 

24031.  What  would  you  suggest  that  they  would  pay 
for  it? — I  am  not  able  to  say  at  the  present  time. 

24032.  Would  you  contemplate  the  erection  of  homes 
on  it? — There  are  some  of  them  that  have  homes 
already. 

24033.  Are  there  some  of  them  having  houses  at  the 
present  time? — There  are. 

24034.  Of  these  fifty  labourers  for  whom  you  want 
to  provide,  how  many  would  be  occupants  of  labourers' 
cottages? — -There  might  be  five. 

24035.  Not  more  than  five? — I  am  not  rightly  sure. 

24036.  Where  are  the  rest  housed? — They  have  their 
own  holdings. 

24037.  They  have  land  already? — No:  but  houses. 
They  might  have  a  little  patch  of  land. 

24038.  A  garden?— Yes. 

24039.  Do  the  children  in  the  locality  get  enough 
milk,  do  you  think? — No.  It  could  not  be,  where  you 
have  a  pennyworth  for  a  family  of  seven  or  eight. 

24040.  And  sometimes  they  would  not  be  able  to 
procure  a  pennyworth? — That  is  so.  They  have  to 
revert  again  to  the  condensed  milk. 

24041.  Is  the  scarcity  worse  in  the  winter  time  than 
in  the  summer? — It  is  alike  all  the  year  round. 

24042.  It  is  not  more  plentiful  now  than  in  the 
winter? — The  farmers  buy  in  more  calves  in  the 
summer,  and  use  the  milk  for  them, 

24043.  Are  there  large  farms  in  your  locality? — Yes. 

24044.  How  many  cows  would  be  the  average  kept 
by  a  farmer? — Two  and  three. 

24045.  I  suppose  there  are  periods  of  the  year  when 
the  small  farmer  would  have  a  very  limited  supply 
himself  when  the  cows  would  be  dry? — Yes.  They 
keep  the  cows  for  their  own  use,  but  not  to  supply 
the  people. 

24046.  Is  there  more  rearing  of  stock,  more  demand 
for  the  milk  for  home  consumption  than  there  was 
ten  or  fifteen  years  ago?— They  all  go  in  for  the  rear- 
ing of  stock  more  now. 
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24047.  The  milk  is  less  plentiful  now  than  it  was 
toil  or  twelve  years  ago? — Far  less. 

24048.  Is  there  any  town  in  your  locality? — No; 
there  is  the  village  of  Mount  Bolus. 

24040.  Wliere  do  the  people  get  their  milk  supply? — 
From  the  farmers  if  they  have  it  to  spare. 

24050.  Are  they  any  better  served  than  the  ordinary 
occuijants  of  the  labourers'  cottages?— They  are  not; 
some  of  them  may  be.  The  scarcity  exists  there 
btiough  it  is  in  the  rural  district.  There  may  be 
some  of  them  that  may  get  a  fair  supply,  and  they  have 
no  family  at  all. 

24051.  Do  you  know  any  man  who  works  on  a  farm 
v/here  milk  is  raised  fairly  plentifully,  and  who  gets  no 
supply  for  his  household? — I  do  myself. 

— 24052.  You  work  on  a  farm? — Yes. 

24053.  And  vou  get  no  supply  from  your  employer? — 
No. 

24054.  And  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  you  live  in 
close  proximity  to  a  man  with  a  cow  you  might  have  to 
go  without  milk  for  your  tiwn  family? — Yes. 

24055.  Lady  Evebard. — ^Vould  your  employer  give 
you  the  grass  of  a  cow? — -Yes,  if  I  could  purchase  one. 

24056.  You  have  no  credit  society  in  your  neighbour- 
hood that  you  could  borrow  money  from? — No. 

24057.  And  you  say  you  are  not  allowed  to  keep 
goats? — Yes. 

24058.  Could  not  the  goats  be  tethered? — You  could 
not  keep  them. 

24059.  They  are  kept  in  other  places  tethered? — I 
don't  know  how  they  are  kept. 

24060.  You  could  tether  them  on  the  half  acre?— You 
would  want  something  else  of  your  land. 

24061.  If  you  had  two  goats  they  would  help  you. 
These  foreign  breeds  milk  up  to  two  or  three  quarts  a 
day.  They  are  keeping  them  in  other  places  in  Ireland. 
You  spoke  about  dividing  up  a  ranch.  Has  any 
of  the  land  about  here  been  sold  to  the  Estates  Com- 
missioners?— Not  that  I  know  of 

24062.  You  come  from  the  Mount  Bolus  district? — 
Yes. 

24063.  Do  you  grow  tobacco? — Yes;  I  am  one  of 
the  workers  employed  by  Mr.  Richardson  who  grows  it. 


24064.  Dr.  Moorhead. — What  do  you  do  in  the 
period  of  time  when  the  cow  is  dry— what  do  you  do 
for  milk  yourself  when  your  neighbour's  supply  fails? — • 
I  use  condensed  milk. 

24065.  Y'ou  have  to  give  that  to  your  children? — 
Yes;  condensed  milk  and  coffee.  Sometimes  it  is  a 
task  to  get  them  to  take  it. 

24066.  Where  does  the  labourer  who  supplies  you 
with  milk  get  the  grass  for  his  cow? — He  has  the  grass 
of  a  cow  from  his  employer,  Colonel  Biddulph. 

24067.  Does  that  man  work  with  Colonel  Biddulph? 
— Yes. 

24068.  The  Chairman. — So  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  getting  the  grass  to  keep  a  cow  if  the  labourer 
had  capital  to  buy  the  animal? — No. 

24069.  In  any  part  of  the  county  you  know,  would  it 
be  possible  to  get  the  grass  of  a  cow  if  the  labourer 
was  in  a  position  to  procure  one? — There  is  plenty  of 
grazing  in  our  district. 

24070.  Supposing  you  had  the  price  of  a  cow 
to-morrow,  could  you  get  the  grazing  for  her  if  you 
had  money  to  pay  for  it? — Yes,  provided  the  owner  of 
the  grass  would  let  it,  which  is  doubtful. 

24071.  Does  this  apply  universally  over  the 
county,  so  far  as  you  know? — Yes,  so  far  as  I  know. 
.\nywhere  a  man  has  a  cow  he  would  not  have  much 
difficulty  in  getting  grass  if  he  paid  for  it.  Why  would 
not  the  farmer  give  it  to  the  poor  man  when  he  is 
letting  on  the  eleven  months'  system. 

24072.  You  are  only  talking  now  of  land  that  is  let 
on  the  eleven  months'  system?- — Yes. 

24073.  I  am  talking  of  the  ordinary  man  who  is  living 
in  a  district  labouring  amongst  the  farmers.  If  he  had 
a  cow,  could  he  get  grass  for  it? — Certainly. 

24074.  ICven  although  he  was  not  living  within  easy 
distance  of  land  on  the  eleven  months'  system? — Yes; 
they  can  get  the  grass  of  a  cow.  I  don't  see  any 
objection. 

24075.  Dr.  Moorhead. — Would  not  that  be  a  solution 
of  the  difficulty  it  the  man  was  helped  to  buy  a  cow? — 
Yes. 

24076.  Without  breaking  up  the  grass  lands  at  all? — 
Yes,  v>-ith  the  owner's  consent. 


Mrs.  M.  Rogers  examined. 


24077.  The  Chairman. — You  are  connected  with  the 
administration  of  the  Women's  National  Health 
Association  here,  I  understand,  Mrs.  Rogers? — Yes. 

24078.  We  have  heard  from  Mrs.  Sherlock  of  the 
efforts  made  by  your  Organisation  to  deal  with  the 
school  children,  to  provide  a  mid-day  meal  for  them. 
Have  you  a  more  widespread  knowledge  of  the  existing 
condition  of  things  in  this  district  than  Mrs.  Sherlock? 

I  have  been  giving  the  money  to  the  nuns,  and  I 
have  been  visiting  the  schools  a  good  deal,  and  I  saw 
the  children.  When  the  nuns  started  giving  the 
children  milk  first  they  found  it  hard  to  get  them  to 
take  it.  They  had  to  educate  them  into  taking  it.  I 
asked  one  pale  child  what  did  she  have  for  breakfast 
this  morning  and  she  said  sweetened  porter  and  bread. 

24079.  The  giving  of  spirituous  liquor  to  children 
seems  to  be  the  most  pernicious  practice  that  could  be 
followed  ? — Yes. 

24080.  Miss  McNeill. — And,  of  course,  it  would  not 
be  cheaper  than  milk? — No. 

24081.  The  Chairman. — I  hope  this  is  by  no  means  a 
universal  practice? — I  hope  not.  I  know  that  we  found 
it  very  hard  to  get  the  children  to  take  the  milk. 

24082.  We  have  had  somewhat  similar  evidence  in 
another  district  where  children  taken  to  a  hospital  could 
with  difficulty  be  persuaded  to  take  milk.  Your 
evidence  only  confirms  the  view  that  has  been  put 
before  the  Commission  so  many  times,  that  children 
scarcely  know  what  the  taste  of  milk  is? — Yes.  In 
Ballard  we  have  been  collecting  for  our  Nurses'  Fund. 
There  are  twenty  families  in  the  district.  We  find  that 
there  are  five  cows  in  that  region,  and  in  the  winter- 
time the  families  can  scarcely  get  any  milk,  and  one 
woman  with  four  delicate  children  had  to  use  condensed 
milk.  If  they  want  to  get  milk  they  have  to  go  into 
town  two  miles  for  it.  All  these  families  say  it  is  hard 
to  get  milk  in  the  winter-time. 

24083.  Is  that  a  purely  rural  district?— There  are 
about  forty  or  fifty  houses  on  the  Bewley  estate.  One 
woman  told  us  that  her  son  gets  milk  for  his  dinner, 
and  he  takes  a  bottle  and  brings  part  of  it  home  in 
the  winter-time.  That  is  the  only  supply  they  have  in 
the  home. 
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24084.  And  I  suppose  the  children  don't  look  strong 
and  healthy? — Those  children  who  were  fed  on  the 
condensed  milk  look  as  if  they  wanted  to  go  into 
hospital. 

24085.  Is  condensed  milk  palatable? — I 
it.    I  don't    know   anything    about  it. 
different  brands,  I  believe,  and  some  of  it  may  be  no 
better  than  condensed  separated  milk. 

24086.  Do  the  people  understand  the  difference 
between  condensed  separated  milk  and  condensed 
whole  milk? — I  don't  know  whether  they  are  educated 
into  it.  It  seems  a  very  sad  thing  in  a  rural  district 
that  people  would  be  at  any  time  without  new  milk, 
and  be  obliged  to  nse  condensed  milk. 

24087.  You  can  understand  such  a  state  of  things  in  a 
city  like  Dublin  or  London,  but  not  in  a  rural  district. 
It  does  seem  rather  a  cruel  thing  that  the  first  essential 
for  a  growing  population  is  not  raised  in  the  locality? — 
Yes. 

24088.  Is  farming  carried  on  in  the  district  to  which 
you  refer? — Some  of  these  people  have  little  gardens. 

24089.  Are  there  any  farmers  in  that  district  around 
raising  milk? — No;  they  are  attached  to  the  estate. 

24090.  And  no  provision  is  made  in  the  estate 
management  for  supplying  milk  to  these  people? — No. 

24091.  Have  they  comfortable  houses? — They  seem 
all  right  that  waj'.  We  asked  if  they  kept  goats  and 
they  said  no. 

24092.  Was  the  keeping  of  goats  discouraged  by  the 
estate  management? — I  think  so. 

24093.  There  is  a  scarcity  of  milk  in  the  town  of 
TuUamore? — Yes,  in  the  winter,  but  not  in  the  summer. 
Tliere  is  a  scarcity  in  the  winter-time. 

24094.  Obviously,  the  scarcity  is  fairly  acute  when  a 
person  walked  two  miles  to  buy  milk  and  could  not 
procure  it? — Yes.  In  a  town  of  this  size  I  think  there 
ought  to  be  a  permanent  depot. 

24095.  You  would  advocate  the  keeping  of  a  milk 
depot  by  the  local  authority  in  a  town  like  this? — I 
would  advocate  the  keeping  of  a  milk-shop  by  some 
authority,  but  I  don't  know  what  authority  would  be 
best. 
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24096.  Failing  commercial  enterprise  or  voluntary 
efiort,  you  do  think  that  some  authority  should  provide 
a  milk'  supply  for  the  town  over  which  they  were  pre- 
siding?— I  think  so.  There  is  plenty  of  room  for  a 
milk  depot. 

24097.  Lady  Everaed. — Has  your  Branch  of  the 
Women's  National  Health  Association  ever  thought  of 
establishing  a  depot? — Yes. 

24098.  Because  they  have  done  it  at  Naas,  Carlow, 
and  other  places?— Yes.  I  was  speaking  to  a  lady  from 
Carlow  and  she  said  they  had  £50  to  start. 

24099.  At  Naas  they  had  only  £30  to  start,  and  it  is 
paying  its  way? — Yes. 

24100.  They  are  running  it  without  any  loss? — Yes. 
We  were  never  rich  enough  to  have  £30,  and  we  were 
afraid  to  go  in  debt  for  it.  If  we  could  get  some 
charitable  person  to  give  us  the  money  we  could  start  it. 

24101.  It  is  easy  to  start  with  a  fete? — We  have  a 
nurse  and  a  good  many  other  things  to  provide  for, 
and  we  have  to  collect  £120  or  £130  from  the  public. 

24102.  That  is  why  a  fete  is  so  much  better,  because 
people  would  get  amusement  for  their  money? — Yes. 

24103.  Have  you  a  Babies'  Club  in  Tullamore?— Yes. 

24104.  That  is  working  well? — Yes;  we  have  over 
fifty  members. 

24105.  You  give  out  milk  free? — Yes,  to  the  mothers. 
The  mother  pays  a  penny  a  week,  and  for  that  she  gets 
seven  pints  of  milk  free.  Of  course,  they  are  all  very 
poor  mothers. 

24106.  They  attend  the  Club  once  a  week?— Yes. 
The  nurse  attends  them,  and  one  of  the  ladies  of  the 
committee  pays  2s.  a  week  for  the  rent  of  the  room. 
Then  we  have  to  collect  money  for  the  milk.  It  costs 
us  between  £3  and  £4  a  month  for  milk.  We  give 
up  to  twenty-five  or  thirty  pints  of  milk  a  day.  Each 
of  these  mothers  has  a  baby  not  a  year  old. 

24107.  They  are  trained  to  take  care  of  their  children? 
— Yes,  and  v  e  teach  them  to  do  so,  and  we  give  them 
health  lectures. 


24108.  Dr.  Mookhead. — And  you  also  pay  for  the 
dinners  at  the  convent? — Yes. 

24109.  And  you  pay  for  the  district  nurse? — Yes. 

24110.  All  this  money  comes  out  of  the  Women's 
National  Health  Association? — Yes. 

24111.  That  is  great  work  for  them  to  do? — Yes; 
the  people  are  very  good  to  us  all  round  in  giving  us 
subscriptions. 

24112.  Lady  Everakd. — You  only  give  the  milk  to 
mothers  with  babies  under  twelve  months  old? — Yes. 

24113.  Dr.  MooRHEAD. — Have  you  any  diflficulty  in 
getting  the  milk? — We  have  great  difficulty  in  the 
winter-time. 

24114.  What  does  it  cost  you? — We  wanted  five 
gallons  every  day  for  the  convent  last  year,  and  we 
had  to  pay  a  shilling  a  gallon  for  it.  We  give  luncheons 
to  seventy  children  every  day. 

24115.  Lady  Everard. — How  do  you  retail  the  milk 
at  your  Babies'  Club? — We  give  the  mothers  tickets, 
and  they  get  the  milk. 

24116.  Dr.  MooRHEAD. — They  have  to  go  to  the 
supplier  with  these  tickets? — Yes. 

24117.  Miss  McNeill. — Do  you  make  any  stipulation 
as  to  the  class  of  milk  vendor  that  the  milk  is  bought 
from? — We  have  not  very  much  choice.  We  have  to 
get  the  best  we  can,  and  \ye  have  no  supervision  over  it. 

24118.  Your  supply  is  so  limited  that  you  have  to 
take  it  where  you  get  it? — Yes. 

24119.  Dr.  Moorhead. — Do  you  think  if  you  got  a 
depot  with  a  good  supply  of  guaranteed  milk  of  high 
standard  that  it  would  work  here? — Yes;  there  would  be 
a  demand,  and  it  would  create  a  demand,  too. 

24120.  The  Chairman.— You  think  the  public  have 
been  educated  to  the  value  of  milk  as  a  food,  and  they 
are  coming  to  realise  that  it  is  the  best  and  cheapest 
food  they  can  supply  to  children  if  it  were  procm'able? 
—Yes. 


Mr.  John  Gorman  examined. 


24121.  The  Chairman. — I  understand,  Mr.  Gorman, 
you  are  a  representative  of  the  Ballinagar  Branch  of 
the  Land  and  Labour  .\ssociation? — Yes;  I  ain 
secretary  of  the  Branch. 

24122.  How  far  is  Ballinagar  from  Tullamore? — 4f 
miles. 

24123..  Is  it  a  purely  rural  district?— -Yes. 

24124.  Is  there  any  town  in  your  district? — Geashill 
is  within  two  miles,  and  Philipstown  is  also  within  two 
miles  of  it. 

24125.  Where  do  the  people  in  your  district  get 
their  milk  supply? — Some  get  it  where  they  work,  and 
if  they  fall  out  with  their  employer  they  would  get  it 
no  longer. 

24126.  Taking  up  a  new  occupation,  they  would  have 
a  difficulty  in  getting  it  from  their  new  master? — They 
could  not  get  it  from  their  new  masters. 

24127.  If  the  contract  is  once  broken  they  don't 
easily  get  the  same  facilities  again? — No. 

24128.  So  that  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  custom 
of  employers  giving  milk  to  their  labourers  is  dying 
out?— Yes. 

24129.  Because  farmers  don't  renew  the  old  contract 
or  system  of  giving  milk  to  their  labourers  if  they 
change  from  old  to  new  hands? — Yes;  that  is  quite 
right. 

24130.  To  what  purpose  is  the  milk  devoted  on  the 
farm  in  which  you  live? — Principally  to  rearing  calves 
and  lambs,  and  the  buttermilk  is  given  to  pigs. 

24131.  They  go  in  for  buttermilk  as  well? — Yes. 

24132.  Is  the  buttermilk  sold? — No;  it  is  very 
difficult  to  get  it. 

24133.  Is  the  buttermilk  not  available  for  baking 
purposes? — No.  I  know  a  man  with  seven  in  family, 
and  he  has  to  use  barm  for  home  baking. 

24134.  And  it  is  because  he  cannot  get  a  supply  of 
sour  milk  for  the  making  of  his  bread  that  he  used  the 
barm  ? — Yes. 

24135.  Is  porridge  used  in  your  locality? — No;  they 
cannot  obtain  the  milk. 

24136.  It  would  be  more  generally  used  if  the  milk 
were  more  general? — Yes,  and  it  would  be  more  whole- 
some. 

24137.  Do  mothers  recognise  that  milk  'is  the 
cheapest  food  they  can  give  their  children,  as  well  as 


the  most  healthful? — I  don't  think  so.  They  don't 
appreciate  it  at  its  full  value.  If  it  could  be  got,  of 
course,  they  would  rather  have  it. 

24138.  They  would  prefer  it?— Yes. 

24139.  Miss  McNeill. — Do  you  think  they  would  not 
give  children  t«a  if  they  had  the  milk? — I  think  they 
\vould  give  them  the  tea. 

24140.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  known  mothers 
anxious  to  give  milk  to  their  children,  and  being 
unable  to  procure  it? — Yes. 

24141.  Is  the  difficulty  greater  or  more  acute  at  the 
present  time  than  it  was  in  your  recollection? — It  is 
more  difficult  now  to  procure  milk. 

24142.  And  to  what  cause  would  you  attribute  that? 
— There  are  some  cottiers  I  know  that  have  cows,  and 
they  cannot  get  tlie  grass.  I  know  a  woman  who  has 
to  go  two  miles  to  milk  a  cow  night  and  morning. 

24143.  She  cannot  get  the  grazing  more  convenient? 
—No. 

24144.  Is  she  an  occupant  of  a  cottage? — Yes. 

24145.  A  labourer's  cottage? — Yes. 

24146.  Does  she  grow  catch-crops  in  her  garden  to 
feed  the  cow  in  the  winter  season? — No;  she  grows 
potatoes. 

24147.  The  custom  differs  apparently  in  your  locality 
from  what  ]3revails  in  Mount  Bolus.  We  heard  from 
a  labourer  from  that  district  that  grass  could  be  got 
for  a  cow  by  the  labouring  population.  Your  locality  is 
different  from  that? — Yes. 

24148.  Is  there  any  land  let  on  the  eleven  months' 
system  in  your  neighbourhood? — Yes,  in  Geashill,  and 
we  petitioned  the  Estates  Commissioners  to  have  it 
broken  up  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 

24149.  What  happened?— It  fell  through.  They  are 
a  slow-moving  body. 

24150.  Great  bodies  always  move  slowly.  Has  the 
estate  been  acquired  by  the  Estates  Commissioners  at 
all? — The  sale  is  not  completed. 

24151.  Are  you  hopeful  that  a  portion  of  the  land 
may  be  made  available  for  this  purpose  if  it  falls  into 
the  hands  of  the  Estates  Commissioners? — Yes.  There 
is  another  estate  belonging  to  the  Reformatory  people, 
who  are  going  to  sell  it  to  the  Estates  Commissioners. 
There  are  615  acres  in  the  estate.  The  Estates  Com- 
missioners were  over  that  place. 
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24152.  Dr.  Moorhead.— There  is  a  good  deal  of  bog 
on  that?— Yes. 

24153.  The  Chairman.— With  what  object  is  the  land 
being  sold  to  the  Estates  Commissioners — is  it  for  the 
purpose  of  division? — Yes.  I  don't  know  any  other 
reason. 

24154.  Is  that  the  only  untenanted  land  in  your 
locality  that  you  know  to  be  available  for  distribution? 
—There  is  plenty  of  land  available. 

24155.  Do  you  mean  land  that  is  not  in  the 
permanent  occupation  of  any  farmer;  is  there  land  in 
your  locality  that  is  not  in  the  occupation  of  permanent 
tenants? — Yes;  there  is  plenty  of  untenanted  land  in 
Ballydownan  and  Ballinsragh  on  the  Digby  estate. 
That  is  on  the  eleven  months'  system. 

24156.  If  that  were  taken  in  hand  by  the  Estates 
Commissioners  what  would  you  suggest  should  be  done 
with  it;  would  you  suggest  a  sub-division  of  the  land 
amongst  the  labourers  themselves,  or  would  you  prefer 
to  have  a  portion  of  it  reserved  for  the  grazing  of 
labourers'  cows,  and  vested  in  trustees,  who  would 
charge  the  labourer  some  sum  to  pay  the  interest  on 
the  annuity? — I  would  have  part  of  it  divided,  and  I 
think  it  would  meet  the  requirements  better. 

24157.  Are  any  labourers  in  your  locality  keeping 
cows  themselves? — No;  only  one  man  that  I  know  of. 

24158.  Is  he  the  only  occupant  of  a  labourer's  cottage 
that  you  know  of  that  keeps  a  cow  himself? — Yes;  a 
Union  cottage. 

24159.  Does  he  sell  whatever  milk  he  does  not 
require  for  his  own  family  to  his  neighbours? — No;  he 
always  keeps  it  for  calves  and  pigs. 

24160.  So  that  the  possession  of  a  cow  by  this 
labourer  is  in  no  way  helpful  to  his  neighbours? — He 
would  give  you  some  if  he  had  it  to  spare. 

24161.  But  he  would  rather  feed  a  calf  or  a  pig  than 
sell  retail  to  the  neighbours? — I  think  it  would  make 
him  more  money. 

24162.  To  feed  the,  calves  and  pigs?— Yes. 

24163.  I  am  very  doubtful  on  that  point.  I  think  if 
he  could  get  eightpence  a  gallon  for  his  milk  it  would 
pay  him  better  than  rearing  stock? — They  all  go  in  for 
rearing  calves  and  pigs. 

24164.  Do  they  ever  rear  the  calves  up  to  a  cow? — 
No;  thev  only  rear  them  up  to  be  a  vear  old. 

24185."  And  then  sell  them?— Yes.  " 

24166.  And  where  is  it  grazed  in  the  meantime — on 
this  Digby  estate? — Yes.  It  is  a  large  tract  of  land; 
it  extends  a  great  distance. 

24167.  Thousands  of  acres? — Yes. 

24168.  Dr.  Moorhead. — It  is  an  entire  barony? — Yes. 

24169.  The  Chair  MAN. — Is  there  any  town  on  that 
estate? — There  are  two  villages  on  it — Killeigli  and 
Geasbill.  I  have  known  seven  in  family  to  die  of 
consumption  in  a  house  in  Geashill  in  a  coujile  of  years, 
and  it  was  as  clean  and  well-kept  a  house  as  you  saw 
in  the  village. 

24170.  Lady  Everard. — I  don't  suppose  they  dis- 
infected the  place  after  the  first  death? — They  did. 

24171.  The  Chairman. — Were  they  the  children  of 
delicate  parents? — No;  the  father  and  mother  are  both 
living.    He  was  a  postman,  and  he  is  pensioned  off. 

24172.  Were  the  children  of  full  growth  when  they 
died? — Yes,  and  I  knew  another  boy  to  die  within 
about  half  a  mile  of  Geashill  from  consmTiption. 

24173.  Isolated  cases  are  unfortunately  too  familiar 
over  the  district,  but  the  case  of  seven  children  dying 
in  two  or  three  years  is  a  tremendous  holocaust? — Yes. 

24174.  Dr.'  Moorhead. — They  were  all  of  men's 
estate  ? — Yes. 

24175.  Some  of  them  discharged  soldiers? — Yes,  sir. 

24176.  Tlie  Chairman.— Would  you  favour  the  estab- 
lishment of  co-operative  banks  in  the  district  in  order 
to  secure  small  loans  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
labourers  to  purchase  cows? — Yes. 
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24177.  How  far  do  you  think  would  that  go  to  solve 
the  milk  difficulty? — It  would  go  to  a  good  extent  in 
relieving  the  poor. 

24178.  But  the  cow  is  of  no  value  unless  the  owner 
can  get  grass  to  keep  it? — That  is  so. 

24179.  Dr.  Moorhead. — There  is  an  acute  want  of 
milk  in  your  district? — Yes,  not  only  in  our  district, 
but  in  Ballycommon. 

24180.  Especially  amongst  the  labourers? — Yes,  and 
even  the  Constabulary  in  Clonmore  spoke  to  me  that 
they  could  not  get  milk. 

24181.  Have  you  ever  had  any  goats? — I  had  cows 
in  my  time.    I  have  not  any  now. 

24182.  Are  there  any  goats  in  the  district  at  all? — 
There  are  a  few,  and  it  is  against  the  people's  wishes 
that  they  are  kept,  because  they  are  very  destructive. 

24183.  They  don't  keep  thein  tethered?— They  have 
no  place,  and  they  turn  them  out  on  the  road. 

24184.  Have  not  the  labourers  got  an  acre  of  land? — - 
He  would  be  growing  oats  on  it. 

24185.  Some  of  the  plot  would  be  growing  scutch 
grass? — Yes;  there  are  a  lot  of  them  growing  weeds. 

24186.  Miss  McNeill.— What  do  they  do  with  the 
oats  when  they  grow  it? — They  sell  it.  They  sell  the 
oats  and  buy  meal. 

24187.  Buy  the  foreign  meal  and  sell  their  own  good 
oats?— Yes.  ' 

24188.  That  is  bad  economy?— It  is. 

24189.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — Are  your  popula- 
tion mostly  small  farmers? — Small  farmers  and 
labourers. 

24190.  What  proportion  of  farmers  and  what  pro- 
portion of  labourers  are  there — do  you  think  one-fourth 
of  the  heads  of  households  are  labourers? — There  are  a 
good  many  labourers. 

24191.  Would    you    say    half    of    them    would  be 
labom-ers? — No,  not  half. 

24192.  The  majority  are  small  farmers? — Yes;  around 
Ballinagar  and  'Tobberlaheen  districts  the  farmers  are 
all  small  ones. 

24193.  People  who  keep  one,  or  two,  or  three  cows? — 
One,  generally. 

24194.  A  good   many  only  keep  one? — Yes.  They 
have  only  about  five  or  six  acres  of  land. 

24195.  Have   you  many  men  who  have  twenty  or 
thirty  acres? — We  have  a  few  of  them. 

24196.  But  only  a  few?- Yes. 

24197.  The  farmers  are  mostly  small? — Yes. 

24198.  The  Chairman. — In  the  case  of  these  small 
farmers,  when  their  cows  nni  dry  •\\here  do  they  get 
the  milk? — They  run  about  for  it,  and  cannot  get  it. 

24199.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — How  do  the 
labourers  live  when  there  are  so  many  small  farmers. 
I  suppose  these  small  farmers  do  their  own  work?— 
They  work  for  the  larger  farmers. 

24200.  The  Chairman. — What  occupation  do  the 
labourers  follow,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  fai-mers 
are  mainly  small,  and  don't  employ  labour? — They 
would  look  to  direct  labour  on  the  roads. 

24201.  The  labour  population  is  limited  in  that 
region,  I  take  it,  because  labourers,  as  a  rule,  don't 
take  up  their  residences  in  a  district  where  work 
is  not  available? — They  go  a  long  distance  for  work. 
T  know  some  of  them,  and  if  they  could  procure  an 
old  bicycle  they  would  go  a  couple  of  miles  to  their 
work. 

24202.  That  is  not  at  all  an  uncommon  occurrence? — 
No.  I  know  a  man  from  another  division  who  worked 
out  in  our  division  in  connection  with  labourers' 
cottages, 

24203.  And  he  has  to  go  backward  and  forward  to 
his  home  very  day? — Yes,  on  a  bicycle. 


Miss  Lappin  examined. 


24204.  The  Chairman. — You  are  a  district  nurse,  I 
understand,  Miss  Ljppin,  in  the  Clara  district?— I  am 
not  exactly  a  district  nurse. 

24205.  You  are  located  in  the  district  of  Clara? — Yes. 

24206.  You    are    not    under    any   of    the  existing 

organisations  that  send  out  nurses  from  Dublin?  No, 

sir.  I  am  engaged  by  Messrs.  Goodbody  in  connection 
with  the  jute  factory  at  Clara. 


24207.  You  work  amongst  the  poor  in  that  locality, 
and  you  are  familiar,  I  take  it,  with  the  circumstances 
imder  which  they  live? — Yes. 

24208.  Is  Tullamore  taken  into  your  district? — No. 

24209.  What  distance   do  you    go    round  Clara?  

Principally  in  the  parish;  very  few  of  our  workers  live 
outside  the  town. 

24210.  What  work  do  they  follow? — ^Thev  are 
employed  in  the  jute  factory. 
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24211.  And  you  are  mainly  engaged  in  looking  after 
the  families  of  people  engaged  in  this  factory? — Yes. 

24212.  Where  do  they  get  their  milk  supply? — 
Principally  in  the  town  or  in  the  vicinity — from  farmers 
and  people  who  have  cows  and  from  shopkeepers  in 
the  town. 

24213.  Is  there  any  milk  sent  in  by  rail  or  van  for 
delivery? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

24214.  Is  there  any  depot  for  the  sale  of  milk  in 
Clara? — No,  there  is  not. 

24215.  I  take  it  that  the  workers  in  the  factory  are 
fairly  well  off  from  the  financial  point  of  view? — Yes. 

24216.  And  they  would  be  in  a  position  to  buy  milk 
if  it  was  available? — They  could  buy  milk  very  well. 

24217.  If  they  could  get  it?— Yes. 

24218.  And  even  those  who  have  money  to  buy  cannot 
get  it? — Yes;  that  is  very  true — they  cannot  get  milk 
for  money. 

24219.  The  land  around  Clara  is  agricultural  land? — 
Yes,  principally. 

24220.  Do  the  farmers  there  keep  a  sufficient  number 
of  cows,  or  is  the  milk  raised  used  on  their  own  farms? 
— It  is  used  on  their  own  farms.  They  keep  five  or 
six  cows  each. 

24221.  And  they  would  not  be  milk-vendors  at  all? — 
There  are  about  four  or  five  of  the  farmers  who  vend 
milk. 

24222.  Do  they  send  it  into  Clara?— The  people  go 
for  it. 

24223.  What  price  is  charged  for  milk?— I  think  it 
is  threepence  a  quart. 

24224.  All  the  year  round? — In  winter  they  can 
hardly  get  it  at  all. 

24225.  Is  the  scarcity  greater  in  the  winter  season? 
— Yes,  much  greater. 

24226.  And  the  people  are  quite  willing  to  paj'  three- 
pence a  quart  for  milk  in  Clara? — Yes. 

24227.  Are  the  children  in  your  district  healthy? — 
They  are  fairly  healthy,  considering  the  want  of  milk. 

24228.  Do  you  think  they  suffer  considerablj'  from 
the  want  of  milk  as  a  food? — Yes. 

24229.  Do  the  majority  realise  the  advantage  of  a 
milk  food  if  they  could  procure  it? — Yes. 

24230.  How  long  have  you  been  living  in  that 
district? — Nearly  six  years. 

24231.  Is  the  condition  that  exists  at  the  present 
moment  worse  or  better  than  it  was  when  you  went 
there? — I  don't  think  there  is  much  improvement  so 
far  as  milk  is  concerned. 

24232.  The  milk  is  as  difficult  to  get  now  as  it  was 
then?— Yes. 

24233.  There  always  has  been  a  scarcity  in  that 
region? — Yes. 

24234.  Do  you  know  how  many  heads  of  families 
would  be  engaged  in  the  factory? — About  six  hundred 
people.    I  cannot  give  you  the  exact  number. 

24235.  As  far  as  your  knowledge  goes,  all  these 
people  would  suffer  from  a  scarcity  of  milk? — Yes,  sir. 

24236.  Y'ou  see  the  effects  of  the  want  of  milk  in 
the  wasted  children,  in  anaemic  children  suffering  from 
a  variety  of  maladies  that  might  possibly  be  avoided  if 
the  children  were  properly  nourished  and  fed? — Yes. 

24237.  Is  there  much  tuberculosis  in  the  village? — 
Four  or  five  cases,  to  my  knowledge. 

24238.  Are  these  amongst  children  or  grown-up 
people? — Grown-up  people. 

24239.  Have  you  any  tubercular  trouble  in  the  bone 
form? — Yes,  very  often. 

24240.  In  children?— Yes. 

24241.  Would  you  attribute  that  to  an  improper 
nourishment  of  the  children  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
their  existence? — I  daresay  it  is  one  of  the  causes. 

24242.  Is  not  there  a  doctor  in  authority  also? — Yes. 

24243.  And  if  the  doctors  ordered  a  milk  diet  for 
certain  patients  there  might  possibly  be  some  difficulty 


in  getting  the  milk? — Yes. 

24244.  Have  you  ever  had  that  experience? — Yes, 
very  often. 

24245.  Dr.  Moorhead. — Do  the  people  use  oatmeal 
as  a  diet? — Not  very  often.  Of  course,  if  they  could 
get  the  milk  they  would  make  the  porridge  for  the 
children. 

24246.  I  suppose  for  the  same  reason  they  have  to 
use  baker's  bread? — Yes.  They  use  cream  of  tartar 
and  water  in  baking  bread. 

24247.  Do  the  mothers  nurse  their  children? — Yes, 
according  to  their  strength. 

24248.  That  is  difficult  in  a  factory  population? — 
Yes.  They  try  sometimes  to  nurse  the  baby  three  or 
four  times  a  day,  and  use  the  bottle  in  the  meantime ; 
but  the  doctor  won't  allow  it.  They  wean  their  children 
about  two  months  old. 

24249.  There  are  none  of  them  able  to  keep  on  the 
lactation  period  for  the  full  time?— No. 

24250.  If  they  got  a  good  supply  of  milk  do  you 
think  they  would  be  able  to  keep  it  on? — Yes. 

24251.  Miss  McNeill. — Is  there  a  branch  of  the 
Women's  National  Health  Association  in  Clara?- -No. 

24252.  Is  there  anything  done  to  organise  the  milk 
supply  in  Clara? — No,  I  don't  think  so. 

24253.  It  has  not  been  thought  of  to  get  milk  by  rail 
once  a  day  or  so? — No. 

24254.  Would  it  be  possible?— Yes.  There  is  the 
evening  train;  that  would  be  very  convenient. 

24255.  You  have  not  tried  to  meet  the  difficulty  in 
that  way? — No. 

24256.  The  Chairman. — There  would  be  a  steady, 
constant  demand  in  Clara  if  the  supply  was  available? 
—Yes. 

24257.  With  a  concentrated  population  like  that  it 
ought  to  be  quite  easy  to  provide  for  them? — Yes. 

Dr.  MooEHEAD. — It  would,  because  the  demand 
would  be  always  there. 

24258.  Miss  McNeill. — It  ought  to  be  possible  to  get 
milk  at  a  reasonable  rate  by  rail? — Y'es. 

24259.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhotjse. — Is  there  any  place 
in  Clara  where  milk  is  sold  by  retail? — No,  sir. 

24260.  Is  it  sold  in  some  of  the  grocery  shops? — They 
go  to  the.  back-doors  for  it — the  yard  where  the  cows 
are  kept. 

24261.  Do  the  people  in  Clara  understand  the  value 
of  milk,  or  do  they  really  want  milk?— They  do. 

24262.  They  never  agitated  for  a  supply  of  milk,  so 
far  as  you  know? — No. 

24263.  They  are  content  to  talk  about  it,  but  do 
nothing  more? — Yes.  When  I  have  a  very  bad  case, 
and  know  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  get  milk,  I  ask 
some  of  the  gentlemen  about  would  they  supply  milk, 
and  they  do,  twice  a  day  if  I  need  it. 

24264.  The  Chairman.— Is  condensed  milk  used 
there? — Yes,  especially  in  the  winter-time. 

24265.  Lady  Everard. — Have  they  ever  tried  milk 
powder? — Sometimes  they  do. 

24266.  The  Chairman. — Is  the  condensed  milk 
unifoiTU  in  qualit}'? — I  would  not  say  so. 

24267.  Would  you  think  that  some  brands  are  inferior 
to  others? — I  never  used  it. 

24268.  Do  you  see  it  used  in  the  cottages? — Yes,  but 
I  never  heard  them  making  any  remark  about  the 
quality  of  it. 

24269.  Because  some  of  the  brands  may  be  only 
separated  milk  that  is  condensed? — Yes. 

24270.  Tliat  would  be  of  very  little  value  as  a  food? — 
Very  little. 

24271.  Lady  Everard. — It  would  be  possible  if  you 
saw  a  tin  to  say  by  the  label  whether  it  was  condensed 
from  whole  or  separated  milk? — Yes. 

24272.  Tlie  Chairman.- — Your  experience  does  not 
enable  you  to  speak  of  any  district  outside  Clara  or 
the  workers  of  Messrs.  Goodbody? — No,  sir. 


Sergeant  J.  Doherty,  R.I.C.,  examined. 


24273.  The  Chairman.— You  are  Inspector  under  the 
Food  and  Drugs  Act  in  Tullamore? — Yes,  sir. 

24274.  How  long  have  you  been  discharging  that 
duty? — About  nine  months. 

24275.  Have  you  sent  many  samples  for  analysis  in 
that  time? — Twenty-nine  samples  of  milk  and  twelve 
of  buttermilk. 

24276.  And  what  was  the  result  of  the  analysis? — I 
had  two  prosecutions  in  connection  with  new  milk. 


In  one  case  the  deficiency  ija  butter  fat  was  twelve 
per  cent.,  and  in  the  other  it  was  fiftv-six  per  cent. 

24277.  Miss  McNeill.— Added  water?— The  analyst 
called  it  "  deficiency  in  butter  fat." 

24278.  Who  is  analyst  for  thei  countv? — Mr.  Mahony 
of  Cork. 

24279.  The  Chairman.— What  was  the  result  of  the 
prosecution  in  the  two  cases? — A  fine  of  sixpence  each. 

24280.  The  man  who  had  the  deficiency  of  twelve 
per  cent,  was  fined  sixpence? — Yes. 
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24281.  And  the  man  who  had  a  deficiency  of  fifty- 
six  per  cent,  was  also  fined  sixpence? — Yes.  I  think 
they  leave  them  off  with  a  caiition  sometimes.  Tliere 
has  been  no  case  up  for  a  good  while. 

24282.  Miss  McNeill. — Have  other  samples  been 
taken  again  of  that  particular  case? — Yes;  I  took 
samples  of  both. 

24283.  Was  the  twelve  per  cent,  taken  from  the 
morning's  or  evening's  milk? — It  was  in  the  morning 
about  7.30;  and  the  milk  which  was  deficient  fifty-six 
per  cent,  was  taken  about  5.30  in  the  evening. 

24284.  Which  makes  it  worse? — Yes.  In  the  case 
of  the  fifty  per  cent,  the  owner  was  away  and  his  wife 
and  daughter  were  away. 

24285.  The  Chairman. — The  responsible  people  of 
the  house  were  away? — Yes,  and  there  were  two  servants 
there. 

Dr.  MooKHEAD. — The  conclusion  is  obvious. 

24286.  The  Chairman. — And  these  are  the  only  cases 
in  which  you  had  prosecutions,  in  your  experience? — I 
have  had  two  butter  prosecutions. 

24287.  What  was  that  for?— Excess  of  water.  One 
was  18|  per  cent.,  and  the  other  was  20  per  cent.  I 
had  a  prosecution  for  buttermilk.  It  was  five  per  cent, 
below  the  standard.  The  woman  was  fined  a  shilling 
and  costs. 

24288.  The  fines  were  not  in  the  ratio  of  the 
culpability  of  the  ofience? — She  did  not  appear,  and  she 
had  a  solicitor,  and  I  think  they  took  that  into  account. 

24289.  Are  you  hopeful  that  even  these  prosecutions 
with  the  very  unsatisfactory  results  have  been  successful 
in  procuring  a  more  pure  supply  for  the  town? — It  has 
had  a  good  effect. 

24290.  Even  the  sixpence  fine. — Yes. 

24291.  Miss  McNeill. — Was  it  put  in  the  papers? — 
It  did  not  appear  in  the  papers.  The  prosecutions 
took  place  about  the  23rd,  and  we  had  an  issue  of  the 
paper  since,  and  it  did  not  appear. 

24292.  Lady  Everard. — Don't  you  consider  that  all 
the  bye-products  of  milk  should  be  under  the  same 
rules  and  regulations  as  new  milk.  At  present  they 
are  not? — Do  you  mean  as  regards  analysis? 

24293.  And  rigid  inspection.  According  to  the  Order 
the  bye-products  of  milk  are  not  under  the  same  rules 
and  rf'gulations  as  new  milk? — I  understand  you. 


Sergeant  .J.  Doherty,  R.I.C.,  examined. 

24294.  Would  you  consider  it  advisable  that  they 
should  be? — Yes. 

24295.  Because  why  should  butter  be  allowed  to  be 
made  in  a  filthy,  insanitary  place.  It  would  be  just  as 
necessary  to  have  it  under  supervision  as  the  new  milk? 
— Yes,  butter  is  a  very  delicate  sort  of  substance. 

24296.  Dr.  Moorhead. — You  took  samples  of  milk 
sold  in  the  small  shops. 

24297.  In  what  condition  did  you  find  that  milk 
exposed  for  sale? — Sometimes  in  a  crock  ou  the  counter 
uncovered,  and  sometimes  behind  the  counter  uncovered. 

24298.  If  you  go  into  a  shop  in  which  milk  is  sold, 
as  a  rule,  and  you  suspect  milk  is  in  an  adjoining 
apartment,  can  you  go  into  that  apartment? — No.  I 
have  no  authority.  I  ask  for  a  pint  of  milk,  and  if  I 
don't  get  it  I  cannot  do  any  more,  except  I  saw  them 
selling  it  to  someone  else.  I  would  not  have  authority 
to  go  through  the  house  to  look  for  the  milk  if  it  was 
put  in  a  room  that  was  adjoining. 

24299.  You  could  not  go  in  though  you  knew  it  was 
there? — I  need  not  follow  it,  but  I  could  prosecute  for 
refusing  to  supply. 

24300.  You  would  have  to  know  that  there  was  milk 
in  the  vessel? — Yes. 

24301.  Has  it  occurred  to  you,  in  your  experience, 
that  you  thought  it  was  needful  to  go  over  the  premises 
and  that  you  could  not  do  so?— Well,  yes.  I  have 
had  several  people  that  told  me  they  had  no  milk. 

24302.  The  Chairman. — Wc  have  found  that  to  occur 
elsewhere,  that  when  an  inspector  went  and  asked  for 
a  sample  to  buy  he  was  told  that  they  had  no  milk, 
and  subsequently  the  inspector  discovered  that  other 
customers  had  been  served? — Yes.  I  saw  a  case  in 
Galway  where  the  milk  inspector  prosecuted,  and  she 
was  fined  pretty  heavily. 

24303.  Miss  McNeill. — How  many  samples  of  milk 
did  you  take  during  the  last  twelve  mouths? — I  had 
twenty-nine  since  last  October,  but  I  have  taken  more 
lately  than  in  the  beginning. 

24304  Do  many  people  sell  milk  in  Tullamore?— 
About  thirty-five. 

24305.  The  Chairman.— I  suppose  wherever  you  get 
a  sample  with  a  low  standard  you  go  again?— Yes;  the 
analyst's  report  is  a  guide  to  me. 


The  Cowmi.ssio7i  then  adjourned  till  the  following  morning  to  MulUnqar. 


FORTY-SECOND  DAY.— THURSDAY,  11th  JULY,  1912. 

The  Commissioners  met  at  the  Courthouse,  Mullingar,  at  11.30  a.m. 

Present: — P.  J.  O'Neill,  Esq.  (Chairman);  Lady  Ever.\rd  ;  Miss  Margaret  McNeill  ; 
Sir  Stewart  WooDHorsE,  m.d.  ;  G.  A.  Moorhead,  Esq.,  f.r.c.s.i. 

S.  W.  Str.ange,  Esq.,  Secretary, 


Dr.  J.  Dillon-Kelly  examined. 


24300.  The  Chairman.— You  are  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  for  the  town  of  Mullingar,  Dr.  Kelly? — I  am 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  district  of  Mullingar, 
and  Superibtendent  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the 
whole  Union. 

24307.  How  long  have  you  occupied  these  positions? 
— Over  thirty-six  years. 

24308.  Then  you  have  had  valuable  experience.  With 
regard  to  the  town  of  Mullingar  itself,  is  the  milk 
supply  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  working  popula- 
tion?— Not  at  certain  seasons.  At  present  we  have  an 
ample  supply.  In  fact,  there  is  too  much  at  present, 
but  during  the  greater  part  of  the  winter  months  the 
poor  people  find  it  very  hard  to  get  milk,  and  thev  are 
very  much  upset  at  not  being  able  to  procure  it. 

24.309.  Is  that  owing  to  the  absence  of  winter 
dairying? — There  are  a  number  of  circumstances  in 
connection  with  it.  In  the  first  place,  the  farmers  in 
the  country  are  fairly  satisfied  to  give  milk,  but  some 
idea  wrnt  out  that  until  they  were  licensed  they  could 
not  sell  milk  to  the  poor  people.    The  result  is  that. 


for  their  own  sake,  they  gave  up  the  selling  of  the 
milk.  Besides,  the  people  are  badly  off.  When  they 
come  to  the  dispensary  to  me  I  say,  "  You  must  give 
milk  to  the  child,"  and  they  say,  "  How  can  we?  "  I 
say,  "  If  the  child  does  not  get  milk  it  will  die,"  and 
they  say  "  We  cannot  get  milk."  I  recommend  the 
next  best  thing,  barley  water  and  sugar,  and  a  great 
many  mothers  use  it.  As  to  the  best  means  of 
securing  an  ample  supply  of  milk  with  a  guarantee  of 
purity  and  strength,  I  recommend  that  a  number  of 
depots  be  established  by  the  District  Council  throughout 
the  Union,  with  competent  officers  in  charge;  milk  to 
be  supplied  daily  at  each  depot  by  contract  and  sold 
to  the  people  at  a  price  slightly  over  initial  cost,  the 
surplus,  as  far  as  possible,  remaining  to  defray  expenses. 
Each  depot  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  sanitary 
officers,  and  subject  to  surprise  inspections  by  the 
medical  officer  of  health,  the  veterinary  surgeon,  the 
sanitary  sub-officers,  and  all  other  officers  appointed 
by  the  sanitary  authorities.  The  specific  gravity  of  the 
milk  is  to  be  taken  daily  by  the  officer  in  charge ;  the 
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glass  measure  or  receptacle  provided  for  ascertaining 
the  degrees  of  cream  to  be  charged  on  arrival  of  milk 
at  the  depot,  and  the  degrees  of  cream  then  ascertained 
to  be  recorded,  together  with  the  specific  gravity,  as 
against  the  name  of  the  contractor,  in  a  book  kept  for 
that  purpose.  Minor  details,  such  as  requiring  absolute 
cleanliness,  vessels  presented  by  purchasers,  to  be 
arranged  under  the  head  of  "  Rules  and  Regulations." 
Some  say  that  will  do  away  with  all  these  men  that 
have  only  one  cow;  I  say  not.  We  will  be  able  to 
dispose  of  every  drop  of  milk  we  get.  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  the  poor  people  will  make 
milk  an  article  of  diet,  and  live  more  on  it  than  before — 
that  is,  if  we  give  it  to  them  at  a  reasonable  price, 
and  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  country  is  what  we 
have  a  right  to  look  after,  and  not  the  few  pounds  it 
would  cost  to  distribute  that  milk.  If  we  meet  the 
expenses,  or  go  near  it,  and  improve  the  bone  and 
sinew  of  the  land,  we  are  doing  a  very  useful  thing. 

24310.  It  is  obvious  that  you  believe  the  existing 
conditions  don't  conduce  to  the  development  of  a 
healthy  race? — That  is  quite  right. 

24311.  And  you  suggest  that  certain  steps  should  be 
taken  by  the  local  authority  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
milk,  and  making  it  possible  for  the  poorer  classes  and 
working-class  population  to  procure  it  at  all  times? — 
Quite  so. 

24312.  And  you  would  go  so  far  as  to  suggest  that 
if  that  undertaking  were  to  incur  a  certain  loss  it 
should  be  borne  out  of  some  public  fund? — Yes.  That 
is  the  reason  I  recommend  that  the  District  Council 
should  establish  the  depots. 

24313.  And  you  are  also  of  opinion  that  the  intro- 
duction of  this  system  would  not  in  any  way  interfere 
with  the  existing  industry,  or  with  the  supply  that  is 
now  made  available  by  those  with  a  limited  dairy? — 
Suppose  it  did,  to  a  limited  extent,  we  have  to  take 
the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  country  first  into  considera- 
tion. We  have  to  consider  the  population.  We  must 
have  a  population  able  to  support  itself  and  to  work  up 
to  that.  Therefore,  if  there  is  a  loss  to  our  own 
pockets,  we  have  a  right  to  submit  to  that  rather  than 
let  the  population  go  down. 

24314.  And  you  would  also  contend  that  this  expen- 
diture, if  it  was  undertaken,  would  be  remunerative 
even  to  the  public  rates,  because  it  would  produce  a 
healthier  population,  and  one  that  would  be  less  liable 
to  be  a  burden  on  society? — That  is  my  idea 
completely ;  that  though  there  might  be  a  loss  in  money 
at  the  moment  yon  will  gain  afterwards. 

2431.5.  Whatever  loss  might  be  incurred  in  the  first 
instance  in  supplying  proper  food  to  the  rising  genera- 
tion would  be  more  than  repaid  in  the  future  by  the 
healthier  and  more  vigorous  generation  that  would 
grow  up  as  a  result  of  proper  nourishment? — Yes,  and 
it  would  do  away  with  pauperism  to  a  large  extent. 

24316.  And  restrict  the  numbea*  of  those  whose  lives 
are  a  burthen,  not  alone  to  themselves,  but  to  society 
at  large? — Yes;  but  there  are  other  contingencies  that 
might  be  added  to  that' — preventing  the  spread  of 
contagion,  for  instance.  We  have,  through  the 
generosity  of  the  Guardians,  dotted  all  over  the  country 
little  houses  that  are  really  a  credit  to  the  country. 
People  talk  of  "  the  dirty  Irish."  Go  in  and  see  these 
houses  now.    They  are  a  credit. 

24317.  You  allude  to  the  cottages  built  by  the 
Council  under  the  Laboiu'ers  Acts? — Y'es.  We  are 
building  a  nice  little  comfortable  cottage,  suitable  for 
the  requirements  of  a  labouring  man  and  his  family, 
and  we  have  everything  ready  in  them  but  the  one 
thing — furniture.  The  furniture  that  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  using  before  they  went  into  that  place,  and 
the  clothes  that  they  carried  with  them,  actually 
carried  disease.  I  consider  that  a  small  initial  outlay 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  clothes  and  ordinary 
domestic  furniture  would  be  exactly  what  you  said  a 
while  ago;  by-and-by  it  would  repay  itself,  and  the 
money  could  be  paid  back  again  in  small  sums  by  the 
labourers. 

24318.  Y'our  idea  would  be  by  way  of  loan,  rather 
than  a  gift  to  furnish  the  cottage  for  the  working-class 
population  ?— Quite  so.  I  would  not  have  a  gift  at  all. 
T  think  myself  that  these  people  would  be  very  glad 
to  pay  a  small  sum  so  as  to  have  tlieir  house  furnished. 
It  is  my  duty  to  go  amongst  them,  and  the  efforts  they 
are  making  to  clean  up  their  little  places  are  something 
extraordinary.    You  find  that  a  poor  man  has  shifted 


into  a  nice  little  cottage,  and  they  bring  in  their  old 
clothes,  making  the  whole  place  dirty  and  dangerous 
to  the  health  of  themselves  and  to  those  living  beside 
them. 

24319.  With  regard  to  the  health  of  the  district,  have 
you  ever  traced  any  outbreak  of  infectious  disease  to 
the  milk  supply?- — No;  we  have  not,  but  we  had  our 
suspicions.  There  is  no  district  in  Ireland  where  there 
has  been  so  much  sent  out.  The  amoimt  of  milk  we 
send  off  is  really  astonishing,  and  still  we  have  not  been 
able  to  discover  any  disease. 

24320.  You  refer  to  milk  sent  by  rail? — No;  but  to 
samples  of  milk  sent  to  Sir  Charles  Cameron  for 
analysis.  The  samples  are  sent  wholesale.  I  don't 
recollect  a  single  instance  in  which  the  bacteria  of 
typhoid  or  scarlatina  or  anything  was  foiind.  It  is 
strange,  but  it  is  a  fact. 

24321.  With  regard  to  the  Dairies  and  Cowsheds 
Order,  do  you  know  what  arrangements  have  been  made 
by  the  local  authority  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the 
Order? — They  appointed  a  veterinary  surgeon,  and  he 
will  tell  you  what  steps  have  been  taken. 

24322.  They  have  appointed  officers  for  enforcing  the 
provisions  of  the  Order? — Yes. 

24323.  We  will  have  these  before  us  and  get  the 
details  from  them? — Yes.  It  would  be  better  to  get 
the  details  from  the  veterinary  surgeon. 

24324.  Have  you  much  tuberculosis  amongst  your 
patients? — It  is  decreasing. 

24325.  That  is  a  very  gratifying  statement,  and  one 
that  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  hear.  Would  you 
attribute  some  of  the  cases  of  tuberculosis  that  come 
under  your  observation  to  mal-nutrition  of  the  children 
in  their  earlier  years? — I  am  afraid  that  contagion  has 
something  to  do  with  it,  and  I  am  afraid  also  that  mal- 
nutrition has  a  lot  to  do  with  it,  and  if  we  could  do 
something  about  this  milk  question  it  would  go  a  long 
way  to  check  it. 

24326.  Nothing  wovdd  be  more  beneficial  towards 
building  up  a  healthy  population  than  to  provide  an 
adequate  supply  of  milk  for  the  rising  generation? — 
Yes,  of  pure  milk. 

24327.  And,  in  all  probability,  even  if  these  children 
were  exposed  to  infection,  if  they  were  strong  they 
would  be  less  likely  to  fall  victims  to  it? — The  power 
of  the  system  would  throw  it  off.  You  have  hit  it  off 
exactly. 

24328.  Even  in  the  town  of  Mullingar  itself,  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year,  a  difficulty  is  experienced 
in  getting  milk? — Yes.  There  was  one  instance  of  a 
poor  woman  who  said  to  me,  "  If  I  did  not  nurse  the 
child  the  child  could  not  live,  as  I  could  not  buy  milk." 
Complaints  of  that  kind  have  been  very  frequently 
made  to  me  in  the  dispensary,  and  I  have  advised  the 
mothers  to  do  the  next  best  thing. 

24329.  Is  the  complaint  that  the  milk  is  not  pro- 
curable for  money  or  that  the  people  cannot  afford  to 
buy  it? — That  it  is  not  procurable  for  money.  I  should 
have  said,  not  procurable  for  the  money  at  the  disposal 
of  the  poor;  that  is  to  say,  they  might  procure  it  if 
they  could  pay  a  large  price,  but  their  wages  won't 
allow  them  to  procure  milk  at  the  price  at  which  it 
is  sold  sometimes. 

24330.  With  regard  to  the  milk  itself,  have  you  had 
any  reason  to  complain  of  its  quality  or  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  supplied  to  the  poor? — Very  rarely. 

24331.  Scarcity  is  the  greatest  cause  of  complaint? — 
Yes.  We  have  a  sanitary  sub-officer,  than  whom,  I 
believe,  there  is  no  better  man  in  Ireland. 

24332.  He  keeps  an  efficient  look-out  in  order  to 
ensure  that  the  handling  of  the  milk  is  carried  out  in 
a  cleanly  fashion,  that  no  possibility  of  taint  is  allowed 
to  come  in  contact  with  it? — He  is  not  in  favour  with 
the  milk-vendors,  and  that  speaks  volumes.  He  does 
his  work  to  my  satisfaction. 

24.3.33.  What  price  is  milk  sold  at  in  this  locality?--  T 
tliink  threepence  a  quart  summer  and  winter. 

24334.  What  contracts  are  made  at  the  Union? — That 
I  cannot  tell  you,  although  I  am  the  Medical  Officer. 

24335.  Have  you  much  bone  trouble  with  tuberculous 
patients  in  this  locality? — There  are  some,  but  not  a 
great  deal.  In  fact,  they  are  remarkable  by  their 
absence.  I  forgot  to  mention  a  while  ago  that  we 
had  a  few  epidemics  of  diphtheria  and  scarlatina,  and 
that  they  were  of  a  very  virulent  and  dangerous 
character.  In  fact,  some  of  the  officers  broke  down 
under  the  strain  of  dealing  with  them.  We  were  not 
able  to  trace  it  to  milk  or  to  anv  other  cause.  The 
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■ciuly  thing  was  this;  there  is  a  river  running  at  the 
back  of  file  Asylum,  into  which  all  the  filth  of  the 
Asylum  was  poured,  and  thus  brought  down  through 
the  town.  We  found  that  the  people  suffering  from 
diphtheria  came  from  that  locality.  Whether  it  had 
anything  to  do  with  it  or  not  I  don't  know. 

24336.  Surely  it  was  an  element  of  grave  suspicion? 
— Yes.  We  all  know  that  diphtheria  is  inherent  in  the 
system,  and  only  wants  a  lowering  of  the  system  to 
cock  up  its  head  and  make  itself  known.  We  got  rid 
of  it  after  a  severe  struggle,  and  some  of  the  officers 
succumbed  to  it. 

24337.  Has  anything  been  done  to  improve  the 
position  of  affairs? — Yes.  There  is  a  scheme  in  hand 
by  the  Asylum  Committee  and  the  Rural  District 
Council  to  provide  a  proper  sewerage  system. 

24338.  That  is  in  contemplation  at  the  present  time 
between  the  two  authorities?— Yes. 

24339.  In  the  rural  district  does  the  same  deficiency 
prevail  with  regard  to  the  milk  supply  in  the  winter 
season  as  in  the  town? — I  have  been  told  so.  I  don't 
know  that  of  my  own  knowledge,  but  I  have  been  told 
so  by  persons  who  have  been  living  there.  I  have 
heard  that  fanners  were  afraid,  owing  to  certain 
restrictions,  to  sell  any  milk. 

24340.  The.y  don't  wish  to  come  under  the  provisions 
<jf  the  Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order  by  vending  milk 
in  small  quantities? — Y"es:  although  in  selling  that 
milk  they  sell  it  very  much  under  its  value.  For 
instance,  for  a  pennyworth  you  would  get  threepence 
or  fourpence  wttrth — the  farmers  are  very  charitable. 

24341.  Does  the  custom  prevail  amongst  the  farmers 
here  of  giving  milk  to  their  employees? — I  don't  know. 
I  think  in  some  cases  it  does.  I  know  a  great  number 
give  it  where  they  can  afford  it. 

24342.  Do  you  know  if  any  occupants  of  cottages 
keep  cows  on  their  plots? — No.  Some  of  them  keep 
goats,  and  that  milk  is  very  pure  and  very  good. 

24343.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  it  is  hardly  available 
at  the  period  when  milk  is  scarcest,  in  the  winter 
season? — Yes. 

24344.  There  has  been  no  effort  made  to  improve  the 
breed  of  goats  in  this  locality  by  the  introduction  of 
foreign  blood? — I  have  heard  that  Her  Excellency  was 
about  to  send  down,  and  had  actually  sent  down,  some 
goats  here. 

24345.  They  have  been  introduced  into  the  country, 
and  I  was  curious  to  know  whether  they  had  come 
here?— I  would  be  glad  of  it,  because  not  only  does  it 
give  them  a  fair  supply,  but  it  improves  the  milk  by 
taking  in  foreign  goats,  and  taking  away  that  raw  taste 
from  it. 

24346.  It  also  has  this  advantage  that  the  offspring 
of  this  cross  will  breed  at  any  season  of  the  year,  and 
■consequently  produce  milk  during  the  winter  time? — 
That,  indeed,  would  be  an  advantage. 

24347.  They  have  had  them  in  Limerick,  and  I  think 
they  arc  rather  pleased  with  the  result  of  the  cross, 
imd  I  only  hope  that  it  will  be  possible  to  spread  the 
benefits  likely  to  ensue  from  the  introduction  of  this 
blood? — It  would  be  a  great  advantage,  indeed. 

24348.  With  regard  to  your  scheme,  I  would  like  to 
know  would  you  contemplate  making  a  contract  with 
a  farmer  in  a  certain  district  to  supply  to  a  depot  a 
fixed  quantity  of  milk,  which  would  be  distributed  from 
that  depot  to  those  who  would  be  customers? — Yes; 
take  it  from  A,  B,  C,  and  D  for  the  depot.  If  A  has 
too  much  go  on  to  B,  and  so  on. 

24349.  Would  it  not  be  more  desirable  that  the 
supply  for  these  depots  should  be  raised  within  as  short 
a  distance  of  the  depot  as  possible? — Yes.  The  town 
•of  Mullingar  would  require  a  certain  number  of  depots. 

24350.  More  than  one?— Yes. 

24351.  I  was  thinking  more  of  the  rural  area.  The 
difficulty  is  in  the  scattered  rural  districts  to  make  milk 
■available  for  the  houses  that  are  dotted  over  thinly 
j.opulated  localities?— Quito  so;  but  I  think  that  would 
come  under  the  heading  of  "  Rules  and  Regulations." 

24352.  You  want  to  establish  the  principle  in  the 
first  instance? — Yes. 

24353.  And  then  the  details  would   be  filled   in  in 

accordance  with  the  circinnstances  of  tlie  case?  Y'es, 

■considered  by  a  competent  body. 

24354.  Someone  having  local  knowledge?  Yes.  The 

-matter  should  be  threshed  out  properly. 


24355.  And  you  would  consider  that  even  if  this 
scheme  should  impose  some  slight  burden  on  local 
rates  that  it  would  be  a  wise  and  judicious  expenditure 
in  order  to  secure  the  health  and  well-being  of  the 
population? — Yes,  in  the  future. 

24356.  We  all  know  that  public  authorities  at  the 
present  time  tax  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding hospital  accommodation.  Reformatory  Schools, 
Industrial  Schools,  Lunatic  Asylums,  and  for  other 
demands  that  are  made  on  them,  and  in  your  view, 
if  a  healthy  food  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
people  the  expenditure  under  these  heads  would  be 
diminished? — No  doubt  about  it. 

I  quite  endorse  your  view. 

24357.  Lady  Eveeard. — Have  you  ever  had 
(experience  of  typhoid  carriers? — No.  I  am  very  happy 
to  tell  you  that  we  are  very  free  from  typhoid  and 
typhus,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing,  in  tliis  district. 
When  I  came  here  first  I  had  frequently  my  hospital 
filled  up  with  typhus  and  typhoid  patients ;  but  there 
are  few  cases  of  it  now.  All  that  was  brought  about 
by  the  zeal  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  because 
in  every  instance  I  insisted  on  making  the  patients 
go  to  hospital  and  thoroughly  disinfected  their  houses. 
I  commenced  that  thirty-six  years  ago,  and  at  tlie 
beginning  of  the  campaign  I  was  obliged  to  bring  police 
to  assist  me. 

24358.  We  have  had  evidence  of  diphtheria  carriers. 
There  was  one  outlireak  in  a  district  traced  to  a  girl 
having  diphtheria?— With  regard  to  diphtheria,  there 
are  cases  that  are  really  very  difficult  to  determine. 
I  had  a  case  of  diphtheria  not  long  ago — at  least  I 
thought  it  was  diphtheria.  I  was  not  quite  sure  of  it, 
and  I  sent  up  ai  swab,  and  was  glad  to  find  that  it  was 
not  a  case  of  diphtheria.  There  are  carriers,  as  you 
say,  but  I  liave  not  hit  upon  them.  The  strange  thing 
about  this  part  of  the  country  is  that  the  disease  is 
sporadic.  I  get  a  case  of  diphtheria,  say,  north  about 
two  or  three  miles  from  the  town.  The  moment  I 
get  hold  of  the  patients  I  get  them  into  the  hospital 
whether  they  like  it  or  not.  Then  I  get  no  more  there, 
strange  to  say.  Perhaps,  then,  on  the  south  of  tlie 
town  I  get  another  case,  and  so  on,  and  they  jump 
from  side  to  side  without  giving  me  any  means  of 
discovering  how  or  why  or  where  they  come  from. 

24359.  Do  the  people  eat  porridge  about  here? — Not 
quite  so  much  as  I  would  like.  I  think  a  great  deal 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  don't  get  enough  milk. 

24360.  Is  condensed  milk  used  in  Mullingar? — Yes. 

24361.  We  have  liad  evidence  that  people  buy  con- 
densed separated  milk  because  it  is  cheaper  than  the 
condensed  whole  milk?— I  should  think  that  is  the 
case,  but  cases  of  that  description  have  not  come  under 
my  notice.  I  know  that  the  poorer  classes  have  fallen 
back  upon  desiccated  milk,  because  they  cannot  get 
the  other.  They  use  it  for  the  tea  and  for  feeding  the 
children.  I  take  exception  to  it  for  children.  For  a 
time  it  might  be  useful. 

24362.  Miss  McNeill.— When  you  speak  of  desic- 
i-ated  milk  do  you  refer  to  dried  milk?— No;  I  shoidd 
have  said  condensed  milk  instead  of  desiccated  milk. 

24363.  Have  you  a  Jubilee  Nurse  in  this  locality?— 
I'es,  and  a  good  one. 

24364.  Has  she  reported  on  the  great  scarcity  of 
milk?— I  don't  think  so.  At  the  same  time  I  have 
had  freqiient  conversations  with  her,  and  I  find  her  to 

be  an  extremely  useful  and  intelligent  nurse  one  that 

has  taken  very  much  with  the  people,  and  that  they 
are  very  proud  of. 

24365.  Have  you  a  branch  of  the  Women's  National 
Health  Association  in  this  town? — Yes. 

243o6.  Has  anything  been  done  to  give  luncheons  to 
school-children?— I'Lxcept  in  this  way,  that  the  mms 
of  the  Presentation  Convent,  who  have  the  bringing  up 
of  the  Catholic  children,  have,  out  of  their  own  private 
means  and  other  monies  left  to  them,  provided  the 
children  with  luncheons.  For  instance,  a  late  patient 
left  a  trifle  of  money.  The  nuns  supply  the  children 
with  a  good  warm  meal,  and  give  them  boots  and 
stockings.  As  a  general  rule,  they  look  after  them 
as  well  as  they  can,  and  other  jieople  assist  them. 
For  instance,  some  people  are  in  the  habit  of  sending 
them  a  can  of  tea;  but  there  is  no  regular  routine 
system  of  supplying  them,  because  I  don't  think  it  is 
necessary. 

24367.  Have  you  a  Bal)ies'  Club  in  Mullingar?— No, 
but  I  think  it  would  be  very  useful.  Am  I  to  under- 
stand that  the  Club  would  be  to  take  charge  of  the 
children  whoi  the  parents  are  workinc'? 
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24368.  Not  exactly.  For  instance,  in  TuUamore, 
where  we  were  yesterday,  they  give  the  mothers  one 
pint  of  nailk  a  day  for  the  babies? — I  would  not  call 
that  a  club. 

'24369.  The  mothers  come  in  once  a  week  and  are 
trained  in  domestic  matters  and  the  care  of  their 
children? — What  I  would  call  a  club  would  be  a  place 
to  take  charge  of  the  children  while  the  mothers  are 
working,  and  it  would  be  very  useful. 

24370.  Sir  Stewaiit  Woodhouse. — Is  there  a  public 
water  supply  in  MuUingar  now? — Yes. 

24371.  A  good  one? — A  very  good  one.  We  take  our 
supply    from    that    lake    that    you    pass    going  to 


Longford.  The  only  objection  we  have  to  it  is  the 
hardness  of  the  water.  I  think  there  are  over  eight 
grains  to  the  gallon. 

24372.  It  must  be  a  boon  as  compared  with  the  water 
supply  of  some  years  ago? — We  had  no  water  supply 
here  before.  We  were  depending  on  wells.  In  fact, 
we  were  constantly  sending  away  samples  for  analysis 
and  getting  unfavourable  reports. 

24373-4.  I  knew  of  your  difficulty  in  that  respect? — 
Yes.  We  sometimes  found  that  certain  fountains  did 
not  supply  as  pure  water  as  others,  and  I  cannot  I.ell 
you  how  that  occurs,  because  there  is  no  possibility  of 
the  water  becoming  contaminated  in  any  way. 


Mr.  T.  J.  Shaw,  J.P.,  examined. 


24375.  The  Chaihman. — You  are  a  member  of  the 
Mullingar  Town  Commissioners,  and  were  for  years 
Chairman  of  that  body,  Mr.  Shaw? — Yes. 

24376.  And  you  are  familiar  with  the  wants  and  needs 
of  the  people? — I  am. 

24377.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  the  Commis- 
sion what  steps  have  been  taken  by  the  Council  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  the  Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order? — It 
is  by  the  Rural  District  Council  that  the  Order  is 
administered. 

24378.  In  the  town  as  well  as  in  the  rural  area? — Yes. 
Of  course,  we  had  an  inspector  of  dairies  for  years,  and 
when  the  Order  came  into  operation  a  veterinary 
surgeon  was  appointed.    They  report  regularly. 

24379.  Have  they  reported  to  the  Council  that  in 
many  instances  they  found  that  the  housing  of  the  cows 
was  not  healthy  or  sanitary,  and  that  other  breaches  of 
the  Order  were  made  by  those  engaged  in  the  milk 
trade? — I  think  so.  Both  of  these  gentlemen  will  be 
giving  evidence  before  you. 

24380.  Do  you  think  that  the  enforcement  of  the 
Order  has  been  in  any  degree  responsible  for  the 
limitation  of  the  milk  supply? — I  think  that  the  change 
that  was  caused  by  the  enforcement  of  the  Order  did  in 
this  town  undoubtedly  lead  to  a  scarcity  and  shortage  of 
milk.  In  the  spring  of  1911  the  scarcity  was  of  a  very 
pronounced  character,  and  caused  very  considerable 
distress  and  suffering.  This  year  it  was  not  so  bad, 
although  no  doubt  there  was  a  fair  shortage  at  times. 
By  shortage  I  mean  that  milk  was  not  procurable  by 
the  poorer  people  at  any  price.  That  was  so  especially 
in  the  spring  of  1911. 

24381.  Do  you  know  whether  the  enforcement  of  the 
Order  did  drive  any  of  the  people  who  were  engaged 
in  the  production  of  milk  out  of  the  trade? — Yes,  in 
this  way — it  had  been  the  practice  in  this  town  for 
shopkeepers  and  many  other  persons  to  offer  milk  for 
sale  as  a  side-line.  They  have  townparks,  and  if  they 
had  any  surplus  milk  they  sold  it,  but  they  found  that 
they  had  to  register  their  premises  with  the  local 
authority,  and  that  they  were  subject  to  inspection,  and 
a  good  many  gave  up  selling  milk. 

24.382.  They  abandoned  the  trade  because  of  the 
restrictions  imposed  by  the  Order? — Yes. 

24383.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  were  obliged  to 
abandon  the  trade?— They  abandoned  it  voluntarily. 
I  have  the  names  of  eighteen  persons. 

24384.  And  what  number  of  cows  would  there  have 
been  niilking?— I  was  informed  about  sixty-five. 

24385.  Almost  an  average  of  four  apiece? — Yes. 
Sixty-two  is  the  correct  number. 

24386.  With  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  Order 
itself,  what  is  your  view— do  you  think  its  conditions 
are  too  stringent,  and  impose  exacting  conditions  on 
those  engaged  in  the  dairy  industry?— I  think  when  it 
came  out  first  of  all  it  frightened  these  people.  When 
posters  were  issued  they  rather  frightened  some  persons 
and  they  said  they  would  give  up  the  sale  of  milk. 

_  24387.  In  all  probability  if  these  persons  had  con- 
tmued  in  the  trade  they  would  have  found  that  it  would 
be  possible  to  comply  with  the  conditions  bv  a  trifling 
outlay?— That  might  be  so.  I  don't  suggest  that  the 
eighteen  gave  up  the  milk  trade  at  once.  They  got  out 
of  it  gradually. 

24388.  That  was  not  their  main  source  of  income? — 
No. 

24389.  They  had  only  carried  it  on  in  connection  with 
other  occupations  they  were  following?  Yes. 

24390.  They  found  when  the  provisions  of  the  Order 
were  enforced  against  them  that  it  imposed  certain 
conditions  ^^hich  made  the  trade  more  inconvenient 


than  it  had  been? — They  did  not  care  to  continue  in 
the  trade. 

24391.  Do  you  think  any  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Order  are  unreasonable;  I  mean,  taking  the  public 
health  into  c-onsideration  ? — I  would  not  exactly  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that.  Of  course,  it  requires  to  be  administered 
in  a  sympathetic  spirit.  I  consider  that  the  forms  of 
application  for  owners  to  register  their  milk-shops  and 
dairies  contain  a  lot  of  unnecessary  conditions,  and 
some  liable  to  lead  people  astray.  There  are  certain 
queries  as  to  the  amount  of  cubic  air-space,  etc., 
which,  I  think,  makes  the  Order  complicated,  and  it 
would  be  well  if  it  were  simplified. 

24392.  Is  registration  enforced  by  the  Rural  Council? 
— Yes ;  so  far  as  the  district  I  am  acquainted  with  is  con- 
cerned, and  that  is  the  district  around  about  Mullingar. 
Mullingar,  of  course,  is  a  very  big  Union. 

24393.  It  embraces  a  large  area? — Yes. 

24.394.  The  difficulty  to  which  you  have  referred  has 
also  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Commission 
in  other  places,  and  it  mainly  applies  to  a  town,  and 
to  what  one  might  describe  as  rural  villages,  where 
cows  are  kept  in  close  proximity  to  the  dwelling-houses 
of  the  owners.  In  the  majority  of  instances  these  are 
people  of  limited  capital,  and  not  able  to  carry  out  the 
structural  alterations  required  by  the  Order.  It  has 
been  suggested  to  us — and  I  want  to  know  what  your- 
view  would  be  on  the  subject — that  it  would  be 
desirable  that  loans  should  be  procurable  for  sums  of, 
say,  ^610  or  £15,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  those  who 
are  engaged  in  dairying  in  a  small  way  to  make  the 
structural  alterations  necessary  in  order  to  conform 
with  the  requirements  laid  down  in  the  Order.  Would 
you  think  that  desirable? — Yes. 

24395.  At  the  present  time  the  conditions  under  which 
the  Board  of  Works  grant  loans  limit  the  loans  to 
sums  of  £30.  These  people  would  have  limited  capital 
and  limited  security,  and  would  not  need  as  much  as 
£'30  to  carry  out  the  improvements,  and  it  has  been 
suggested  that  some  other  means  should  be  placed  at 
their  disposal  to  carry  out  the  improvements.  Would 
some  such  provision  as  I  have  indicated  obviate  your 
objection  to  the  Order? — I  think  it  would  be  helpful 
in  meeting  the  present  condition  of  affairs,  but  the 
point  I  was  dealing  with  was  the  form  of  application, 
and  the  effect  it  had  on  various  parties  in  business. 
One  question  to  be  answered  is  "  air-space  for  the 
cow  ";  "  ventilation  space  for  each  cow."  The  fact 
of  asking  questions  of  this  sort  had  undoubtedly  the 
effect  of  inducing  people  to  give  up  the  business  of 
selling  milk. 

24396.  I  quite  agree  that  the  conditions  appear  rather 
formidable  to  the  uninitiated  at  the  outset,  but  at  the 
same  time  I  think  you  will  admit  that  there  was  a 
necessity  for  some  improvement? — Certainly,  that  is 
quite  true. 

24397.  It  is  with  the  object  of  accomplishing  that 
purpose  that  this  Order  has  been  put  into  operation, 
and  although  for  the  time,  in  such  areas  as  you  have 
referred  to,  it  may  undoubtedly  have  limited  the  supply 
of  milk,  still  I  think  that  thi?  further  benefits  that  it 
did  bring  in  its  operation,  by  reason  of  the  improved 
condition  under  which  milk  is  produced,  and  the  more 
cleanly  conditions  of  those  handling  it,  would  more  than 
compensate  for  any  loss?— My  evidence  is  that  there 
was  sufi'oring  caused  by  scarcity  of  milk. 

24398.  And  you  allude  to  this'  as  one  of  the  causes? — 
Yes.    In  the  spring  of  1911  the  scarcity  was  very  acute. 

24399.  Would  any  other  cause  have  led  up  to  it, 
besides  the  one  to  which  you  have  referred? — I  cannot 
say  that  they  did. 

24400.  That  was  the  most  tangible  cause  that  you 
know  of?— Yes. 
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24401.  You  are  also  a  Mieiaber  of  the  Counts  Ccm- 
mittee  of  Agriculture  in  Wostmcath  County? — I  am. 

24402.  Does  that  committee  ofier  many  premiums 
for  bulls? — It  does.    We  cannot  get  enough. 

24403.  In  what  sense  am  I  to  understand  you  cannot 
get  enough? — The  Department  restricted  the  amount 
a-»aiJable  for  premiums  and  the  County  Committee  had 
a  considerable  struggle  with  them,  and  they  got  more 
money. 

24404.  This  is  a  cattle-raising  county? — Yes. 

24405.  And  the  cattle-breeding  industry  was  a  very 
important  one? — Yes. 

24406.  What  class  of  bulls  do  the  committee  approve 
of? — Last  year  they  offered  a  premium  for  one  dairy 
bull. 

24407.  That  was  for  the  dairy  bidl  that  the  Depart- 
ment proposed  to  establish? — Yes. 

24408.  What  breeds  are  approved  of  by  the  County 
Committee — the  shorthorn? — I  am  not  in  the  farming 
business. 

24409.  You  know  that  the  County  Committee  have 
a  strong  desire  to  increase  the  number  of  premium 
bulls  offered? — Yes. 

24410.  And  are  they  also  anxious  for  the  introduction 
of  that  new  breed  known  as  the  dairy  bull,  which  is 
being  bred  at  the  present  time  in  a  limited  way  imder 
a  new  scheme  of  the  Department? — They  offered  this 
year  for  the  first  time  one  or  more  premiums  for  that 
class  of  bull.  This  is  the  first  year  they  made  the 
offer. 

24411.  Was  it  taken  up?  I  wanted  to  know  whether 
the  keepers  of  premium  bulls  were  anxious  to  take  the 
milk  production  into  their  purview? — Yes. 

24412.  You  make  an  allusion  in  your  summary  of 
evidence  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  dairy  in  this 
locality?— Yes. 

24413.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  the  Commis- 
sion what  circumstance  called  that  into  existence? — I 
regret  it  is  non-existent.  At  Streamstowu  there  was 
a  dairy  started. 

24414.  W^as  it  started  by  a  private  individual? — Yes. 
It  helped  Mullingar  pretty  well,  as  the  milk  was  avail- 
able for  the  poorer  people.  The  vans  used  to  go  round 
the  town,  and  in  that  way  the  poorer  people  were  helped 
over  the  spring.  The  regular  milk-vendors  only  supply 
their  regular  customers,  when  there  is  a  scarcity,  and 
the  poor  suffer. 

24415.  What  circumstance  led  up  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  enterprise? — I  really  cannot  tell  you.  It 
is  some  distance  from  here. 

24416.  Miss  McNeill.— It  is  some  miles  from 
^lullingar? — Yes. 

24417.  Was  it  sent  in  by  cart?— No,  by  rail. 

24418.  And  they  had  a  distributing  depot  in 
Mullingar? — Yes. 

24419.  The  Chairman. — Are  there  many  creameries 
in  this  county? — No. 

24420.  You  make  some  allusion  in  your  summary  of 
evidence  to  the  question  of  creameries,  but  that  w^as 
with  regard  to  a  discussion  you  had  with  a  farmer  in 
the  neighbouring  County  of  (.'a van,  where  creameries 
do  exist? — My  reason  for  making  this  reference  is  that 
it  is  rather  difficult  to  get  a  supply  of  milk  about 
Mullingar.  It  is  not  a  daii^ing  district.  Owing  to 
the  operation  of  a  number  "  of  circumstances  there 
seems  to  be  a  scarcity.  I  would  like  to  get  into  closer 
touch  with  other  districts  where  milk  is  produced  in 
large  quantities.  I  am  informed  on  reliable  authority 
that  it  would  pay  creameries  to  supply  the  whole  milk 
in  districts  where  it  is  short  at,  say,  9d.  to  lOd. 
per  gallon,  but  that  creameries  do  not  like  to 
embark  in  this  business  because  the  milk  supply  to 
creameries  during  the  winter  months  and  spring  months 
is  so  limited  that  the  general  run  of  farmers  usually 
supplying  creameries  in  tliose  districts  cannot  afford 
to  sell  their  whole  milk,  and  they  must  get  back  their 
proportion  of  skim  milk  from  the  creamery.  Again,  if 
the  creameries  sell  the  whole  milk  they  could  not 
supply  their  private  customers  with  butter— customers 
who  take  the  butter  from  them  the  year  round.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  was  down  in  Killeshandra  last  year, 
for  which  creamery  I  hold  the  entire  agency  for  the 
Midlands,  and  I  was  speaking  to  Mr.  Lough,' who  is  a 
large  supplier  of  milk,  and  keeps  a  large  number  of 
cows,  on  the  scarcity  of  milk  in  Mullingar  district, 
and  he  said  he  would  bo  delighted  to  sell  his  whole 
milk  in  the  spring  in  the  district  at  a  fair  price, 
provided  he  got  suitable  purchasers,  and  that  it  would 
bo  more  remunerative  to  him  to  sell  the  milk  in  this 
way  than  to  soil  it  to  the  creamery.    That  evidence  I 


gave  in  my  summary  was  with  a  view  of  bringing 
districts  producing  surplus  products  into  touch  with 
non-producing  districts.  My  suggestion  was  that  the 
secretary  of  each  agricultural  committee  should  have 
a  register,  and  that  he  would  collect  information  as  to 
the  names  of  persons  who  produced  certain  of  these 
small  agricultural  products,  and  who  would  have  them 
for  disposal.  I  am  in  business  myself  in  Mullingar, 
and  I  have  found  very  great  difficulty  in  getting  in 
touch  with  districts  in  other  parts  of  Ireland  where 
smaller  agricultural  products  are  produced.  I  \\ill  give 
you  an  example.  I  happened  to  be  at  the  Grocery 
Exhibition  at  Leeds,  and  I  saw  there  Irish  apples  on 
exhibition.  I  got  into  touch  with  the  exhibitor  and 
ascertained  where  these  apples  came  from,  and  when  I 
got  home  I  wrote  to  the  grower,  with  the  result  that 
I  got  him  to  supply  me  with  largo  quantities,  which  I 
readily  disposed  of.  I  believe  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  looks  twj  much  to  the  county  as  the  unit 
of  the  development  of  agricultural  industry,  and  that 
more  correlation  amongst  those  units  would  lead  to  a 
considerable  development,  if  properly  worked,  in 
Ii-oland's  internal  home  trade  in  the  smaller  agricultural 
products.  The  difficulty  at  present  is  that  persons 
living  in  a  district  not  producing  any  special  agricultural 
product  find  great  difficulty  in  getting  into  touch  with 
suitable  persons  living  in  districts  producing  the  article 
in  question,  and  having  it  for  disposal,  and  this  certainly 
applies  to  milk  as  one  of  the  products  in  question. 
Take  the  ease  of  apples;  they  are  very  largely  produced 
in  the  North  of  Ireland,  especially  cooking  apples  of 
very  superior  quality,  and  they  are  very  little  known 
in  the  Midlands  or  South  of  Ireland,  although  I  know 
that  when  introduced  they  sell  freely,  and  they  are  a 
cheap  and  wholesome  food.  During  the  last  fifteen 
years  there  has  been  an  enormous  development  in  the 
internal  trade  in  creamery  butter  in  Ireland:  and  in 
the  Midlands  such  butter  is  sold  in  a  very  large  number 
of  shops.  Want  of  knowledge  where  suitable  Irish 
butter  could  be  procured,  and  the  enormous  demand 
for  butter  in  packets,  led  to  this,  that  packet  butter, 
which  has  proved  not  to  be  entirely  of  Irish  manu- 
facture, has  been  recently  sold  in  a  great  many  shops. 
Some  years  ago  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company 
brought  out  a  valuable  little  pamphlet,  showing  the 
names  of  buyers  and  sellers  of  certain  agricultural 
products  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  line.  In  my 
opinion,  as  the  Department  of  Agriculture  cover  ail 
Ireland  in  their  scheme,  it  would  not  be  very  difficult 
for  them  to  have  compiled,  and  kept  in  the  office  of 
each  county  secretary,  a  register  of  the  names  of 
suitablo  persons  who  have  for  disposal,  or  who  are 
prepared  to  enter  into  arrangements  to  dispose  of  such 
smaller  agricultural  jn-oducts,  and  to  publish  yearly, 
«*^yi  by  provinces,  a  directory  after  the  pattern  of  the 
Telephone  Directory,  giving  a  list  of  such  names,  and 
to  give  such  directory  a  wide  circulation.  I  believe 
this  course  will  enable  wholesale  purchasers  of  milk, 
in  places  where  it  is  scarce,  to  get  supplies  from  persons 
who  would  be  prepared  to  offer  it:  but  in  addition,  I 
think  it  would  be  of  groat  value  to  buyers  of  eggs, 
butter,  fruit,  honey,  and  many  other  smaller  agricultural 
products,  and  could  also  be  utilised  with  much  benefit 
for  the  development  of  the  fishing  industries  as  well. 

24421.  The  Chairmax. — Your  opinion  is  that  the 
internal  trade  of  the  country  is  not  developed  to  the 
extent  that  it  should  be? — Yes. 

24422.  And  that  if  many  of  the  sellers,  wholesale 
and  retail,  of  certain  articles  which  are  produced  in 
Ireland  could  be  got  into  direct  touch  with  the  producer, 
a  home  trade  could  be  developed  to  a  greater  extent 
than  at  present  exists? — Yes. 

24423.  And  that  milk  would  be  one  of  those 
products  that  would  be  dealt  with  in  this  trade?— Yes. 

24424.  You  have  informed  us  tliat  this  is  not  a 
dairying  county? — Yes. 

24425.  That  there  is  a  scarcity  of  milk  in  the  town 
of  Mullingar?— Yes. 

24426.  And  naturally  one  must  look  outsicbe  the 
county  for  the  milk  that  is  necessary  for  the 
inhabitants? — Y'es. 

24427.  You  were  in  the  room  when  Dr.  Dillon. Kelly 
was  propounding  his  scheme  of  depots  under  the  control 
of  the  District  Council  for  the  distribution  of  milk.  I 
would  1)0  glad  to  hear  your  views  on  that  proposition? 
—I  certainly  tliink  that  an  increased  quantity  of  milk 
is  required,  and  there  is  no  question  about  it  if  a  well- 
thought-out  scheme  were  put  into  force,  I  believe  it 
would  l)e  very  useful. 
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24428.  Do  you  think  that  the  needs  of  the  situation 
at  the  moment  are  sufficiently  acute  to  demand  that 
some  public  authority  should  undertake  some  method 
of  making  the  milk  supply  available  to  the  working 
population?— At  present  I  believe  the  supply  is  pretty 

ample.  t  i.i 

24429.  You  are  talking  of  summer?— Yes.  in  the 
winter  season  the  supply  is  not  ample,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  well  to  have  some  scheme  of  that  sort,  say, 
for  the  town  at  any  rate,  but  I  cannot  say  with  regard 
to  the  country. 

24430.  Your  knowledge  of  rural  conditions  is  not 
sufficient  to  enable  you  to  say  whether  the  problem 
there  is  sufficiently  acute  to  demand  a  remedy  of  that 

kind?  There  might  be  places  that  it  would  be  useful 

for  and  others  not. 

24431.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  conferring  the 
power  on  Rural '  Councils  undertaking  a  scheme  to 
relieve  the  scarcity  where  it  did  exist? — Yes. 

24432.  And  would  you  go  further  and  say  that  if  the 
introduction  and  maintenance  of  such  a  scheme  would 
impose  some  little  burthen  on  the  rates  the  local 
authority  would  be  justified  in  undertaking  such  a 
duty?— I  do. 

24433.  Dr.  Moorhead. — I  sec  in  your  synopsis  of 
evidence  you  refer  to  the  effect  of  the  Order?— Yes. 
Milk-vendors  got  rather  frightened. 

24434.  These  were  poor  people  keeping  one  cow? — 
No;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  well-to-do  people.  They 
were  selling  milk  as  a  kind  of  side-line,  and  they  dis- 
continued that  business. 

24435.  Has  the  Order  been  fairly  well-enforced  in 
the  district? — It  has.  We  have  very  efficient  officers, 
and  they  are  doing  their  best. 

24436.  Have  you  noticed  any  injury  to  the  public 
health  from  the  scarcity  of  milk? — There  was  a  great 


complaint  in  the  spring  of  1911.  There  are  plenty  of 
instances  of  mal-nutrition.  You  see  plenty  of  children 
going  about  not  well-fed. 

24437.  Would  you  say  that  these  cases  are  more 
prevalent  now  than  they  used  to  be? — I  would  not 
say  so. 

24438.  Miss  McNeill. — I  think  you  have  been 
interested  in  the  work  of  the  Women's  National  Health 
Association  ? — Y'es. 

24439.  Do  you  know  whether  the  MuUingar  Branch 
considered  the  question  of  organising  a  milk  supply 
for  the  town? — The  matter  was  under  discussion  at 
various  meetings.  They  were  considering  the  question 
of  a  depot,  but  by  a  majority  they  decided  not  to  go 
in  for  it. 

24440.  What  determined  them  to  decide  against  it? — 
The  question  as  to  the  quantity;  the  difficulty  of 
knowing  what  would  be  the  proper  quantity,  and  how 
to  dispose  of  surplus  supplies. 

24441.  The  same  difficulty  has  arisen  in  other  places,, 
and  it  has  been  met  by  the  establishment  of  such  a 
depot? — It  would  be  a  very  good  thing. 

24442.  In  some  cases  the  supply  having  been 
organised  by  the  Women's  National  Health  Association- 
it  was  taken  up  by  the  shopkeepers? — I  was  dis- 
ai^pointed  the  Branch  did  not  go  iu  for  a  depot. 

24443.  In  places  where  the  depot  had  been  estab- 
lished it  has  not  been  necessary  to  spend  any  money 
beyond  what  was  put  into  the  undertaking  iu  the 
beginning? — There  is  rather  a  difficulty  here  in  getting 
the  milk. 

24444.  It  is  that  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  supply 
that  the  Association  might  be  able  to  overcome.  The 
same  difficulty  has  been  overcome  elsewhere.  In 
Killarney  there  was  a  considerable  difficulty? — That  is 
the  difficulty  here  certainly — the  question  of  the  supply 
and  how  to  dispose  of  the  surplus. 


Mr.  H.  C.  B.\LLESTY,  M 

24445.  The  Chairman. — You  are  a  practising 
veterinary  surgeon  in  the  town  of  MuUingar,  Mr. 
Ballesty?— Yes,  Sir. 

24446.  And  you  hold  a  public  appointment  under  the 
IMullingar  Rural  Council? — Yes. 

24447.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position? — ■ 
Since  1909. 

24448.  That  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  the 
Rural  Council  appointed  a  veterinary  surgeon? — Yes, 
August,  1909. 

24449.  Have  you  any  other  officer  than  yourself  to 
supervise  the  dairies  and  cowsheds  in  the  rural  area? — 
The  sub-sanitary  officer. 

24450.  One  of  the  svib-sanitary  officers  is  also  a  dairj' 
inspector? — Yes.  He  comes  around  with  me,  and  sees 
that  my  instructions  are  carried  out. 

24451.  Does  he  supervise  the  whole  of  the  rural  area 
of  MuUingar? — Y'es. 

24452.  And  the  rural  area  comprises  the  town  of 
MuUingar  ? — Yes. 

24453.  Is  the  registration  of  dairies  enforced  rigidly 
by  the  Rural  Council? — I  would  not  say  it  is.  I  found 
a  few  days  ago  in  Killucan  four  or  five  people  selling 
milk  who  are  not  registered. 

24454.  Have  you  reported  that  to  your  Council? — 
Yes. 

24455.  Did  you  report  cases  previously? — Yes,  and 
the  people  registered.  That  is  more  applying  to  the 
outlying  districts  than  to  MuUingar. 

24456.  The  reason  I  put  the  question  was  because  I 
wanted  to  know  what  degree  of  efficiency  governs  the 
administration  of  the  Order  in  ]Mullingar  district. 
Have  prosecutions  ever  been  undertaken  for  the 
purpose  of  enforcing  registration? — I  do  not  think  so. 
I  gave  notice  to  the  Council  that  I  found  people  selling 
milk  ^yithout  being  registered.  The  sub-sanitary 
officer  makes  sure  whether  they  are  selling  or  not,  and 
they  get  registered,  or  stop  seUing  milk. 

24457.  With  regard  to  the  condition  in  which  the 
cows  are  kept,  you  from  time  to  time  report  to  the 
Council  what  breaches  of  the  Order  you  observe  in 
different  places  you  visit? — Yes. 

24458.  What  action  was  taken  on  your  report? — The 
Council  served  notice  to  have  the  defects  remedied,  and 
sometimes  they  are  very  well  done. 


R.C.V.S.,  examined. 

24459.  Do  you  make  a  further  visit  to  see  that  the 
improvements  you  suggested  are  carried  out? — Yes,, 
every  three  months  I  am  supposed  to  overlook  the- 
dairies. 

24460.  Do  you  find  that  the  cowkeepers  as  a  rule  aro 
anxious  to  comply  with  your  requirements? — There  are 
good  and  bad.  Some  of  them  are  very  careless  and 
don't  make  much  effort  at  all.  Others  are  very  good.. 
When  you  speak  of  enforcing  the  Order  they  say,  "  wo 
will  get  oft  the  register,"  and  they  do  so,  but  at  the 
same  time  they  continue  selling  milk. 

24461.  They  endeavour  to  evade  the  inspection? — 
Yes. 

24462.  Have  you  ever  been  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  prosecutions  in  order  to  enforce  your  order? — I  have- 
threatened  them. 

24463.  Have  the  threats  had  the  desired  effect? — 
Y'es.  What  I  generally  do  is  to  make  regular  reports 
to  the  Urban  Council,  bringing  before  them  the  names 
of  the  defaulters,  and  these  reports  are  put  in  the 
local  papers,  and  the  people  actually  dread  them.  They 
woukl  rather  anything  happen  than  have  them 
published. 

24464.  This  is  a  case  of  the  pen  being  mightier  than 
the  la\^'.  With  regard  to  the  condition  in  which  cows, 
are  kept  generally,  are  the  byres  moderately  sanitary 
and  healthy? — There  are  some  of  them  very  good — some 
of  them  extra,  some  of  them  are  fair,  and  some  of 
them  are  bad.  I  try  to  get  the  owners  to  get  them 
up  to  the  standard,  and  if  they  don't  I  report  them,, 
and  the  people  stop  selling  milk.  As  regards  the 
case  of  the  people  that  Mr.  Sha^^•  spoke  of  who  would 
not  make  any  improvement,  I  kept  reporting  them 
until  their  trade  went.  There  was  one  man  that  had 
a  big  dairy,  with  nineteen  or  t^\'ent3'  cows,  and  he 
also  started  a  laundry  in  the  yard  of  the  dairy.  The 
dairy  was  not  extra  good.  I  said,  "  If  you  build  a 
laundry  you  will  have  to  stop  selling  milk."  He  gave- 
up  the  milk.  That  was  the  only  loss  of  a  dairy  of  any 
account. 

24465.  Did  he  find  the  laundry  more  remunerative 
than  the  dairy? — That  has  to  be  proved.  This  man 
had  been  prosecuted  for  selling  adulterated  milk. 

24466.  The  water  supply  to  the  place  was  not  bad?- 
I  cannot  say  that. 
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24467.  Dr.  ^Moouhead. — He  gave  up  the  dairy? — He  is 
the  only  one  that  would  have  been  really  a  loss.  The 
others  that  stopped  would  be  only  selling  small  quantities 
of  milk. 

24468.  In  the  town  a  man  keeping  one  or  two  cows 
would  be  probably  a  man  of  limited  means? — Yes. 

24469.  The  Chairman. — And  it  would  be  a  financial 
impossibility  for  him  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Order  and  the  improvements  that  would  be  required 
in  order  to  allow  him  to  vend  milk? — Yes;  I  find  this 
one-cow  man  a  great  nuisance.  The  cow  in  May  is  in 
full  milk  and  continues  until  November. '  These  men 
undersell  the  men  who  supply  all  the  year  round.  They 
are  a  nuisance.  In  the  winter  they  will  hot  give  any 
milk,  because  it  costs  more  to  raise.  The  man  who 
only  supplies  for  the  summer  is  the  man  who  stands 
in  the  way  of  a  trade  which  would  give  a  continuous 
supply. 

24470.  Do  you  endeavour  to  have  the  floors  of  the 
byres  laid  down  in  concrete? — There  are  333  cows  in 
my  district,  and  I  think  they  are  all  lying  on  cement. 

24471.  With  regard  to  the  storing  of  manure,  do  you 
find  that  they  are  inclined  to  keep  it  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  house? — No.  I  do  not  allow  the  manure 
nearer  than  one  hundred  feet  from  the  shed. 

24472.  And  this  they  recognise  is  the  law,  and  they 
obey  it? — Yes. 

24473.  That  is  very  satisfactory,  because  I  regret  to 
say  that  the  same  rigid  enforcement  is  not  carried  out 
elsewhere? — The  cow-keepers  were  frightened  for  a  bit, 
but  they  found  I  did  not  summon  them  unless  they 
were  very  bad.    What  I  want  to  enforce  is  cleanliness. 

24474.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  health  of  the  stock, 
have  you  had  any  trouble  with  tuberculosis? — We  would 
meet  five  or  six  cows  out  of  333  developing  sore  udders. 

24475.  Dr.  Moorhead.— Mastitis?— It  might  be  tuber- 
culous mastitis,  or  indurated  udders.  I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  fair  to  slaughter  that  cow,  so  what  we  do  is 
to  dry  her  and  sell  her  as  beef.  I  make  it  a  rule  that 
tliey  keep  no  cow  over  ten  years  of  age.  It  is  old 
cows  that  are  most  subject  to  tuberculosis.  I  think  it 
is  better  to  keep  the  fresh  herd  going  on. 

24476.  If  you  see  a  waster  in  a  dairy  herd,  and  an 
animal  exhibiting  suspicious  symptoms  otherwise,  do 
\ou  ever  apply  the  tuberculin  test? — I  have  never  found 
a  cow  of  that  sort.  By  taking  away  the  old  cows  you 
get  rid  of  a  lot  of  tuberculosis. 

24477.  Even  young  cows  may  sometimes  manifest 
such  symptoms? — Yes. 

24478.  In  that  case  would  vou  apply  the  tuberculin 
test?— Yes. 

24479.  The  Chairman. — What  is  your  experience  with 
regard  to  the  tuberculin  test? — Sometimes  you  find  it 
satisfactory. 

24480.  Have  you  ever  had  a  case  in  which  you  had 
a  pronounced  reaction  to  the  tuberculin  test,  and  found 
after  slaughtering  that  the  cow  was  healthy? — No. 

24481.  Have  you  ever  had  the  contrary  of  the  pro- 
position— have  you  ever  had  a  cow  which  did  not  react, 
and  on  subsequent  examination  you  discovered  that  the 
animal  had  tuberculous  lesions? — Yes,  if  you  got  a 
cow  very  bad. 

24482.  In  very  acute  cases  you  may  have  no  reaction 
and  widely  disseminated  disease? — In  a  bad  case,  where 
a  cow  is  saturated  with  tuberculous  toxin,  it  will  not 
react. 

24483.  Have  you  ever  ordered  the  slaughter  of  any 
cow  that  was  producing  milk  in  a  herd  in  this  county? — 
No.  I  have  never  met  a  waster  yet.  I  weed  out  the 
doubtful  cows. 

24484.  Do  you  find  that  the  owners  are  willing  to 
co-operate  with  you  in  that  way? — Yes. 

24485.  They  find  it  is  to  their  own  interest  when  you 
suggest  it  is  a  wise  thing  to  get  rid  of  a  cow  that  is 
doubtful  at  the  moment,  but  in  all  probability  will 
develop  symptoms  that  will  necessitate  her  slaughter?— 
Yes. 

24486.  What  becomes  of  the  cows  that  are  sent  out 
of  the  herd?— They  are  sold  fat. 

24487.  You  send  them  to  Dublin  to  nourish  the 
Dublm  population?— Yes.  They  have  an  abattoir 
There. 

24488.  With  regard  to  the  bulls,  are  they  subjectrd 
to  the  tuberculin  test  by  the  County  Committee?  • -I 
cannot  tell  you  that.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  <he 
admitiistration. 
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24489.  But  in  all  probability  you,  as  a  profesiional 
man  in  MuUiugar,  would  be  called  upon  to  apply  the 
tuberculin  test? — The  County  Council  have  a  veterinary 
surgeon  of  their  own,  and  he  might  be  called  in  to  do 
the  work. 

24490.  Are  there  milk  records  kept  in  this  county? — 
Sometimes  there  are.  You  would  find  out  from  the 
owners  how  much  a  cow  would  give. 

24491.  That  would  be  the  gross  yield  of  the  herd. 
What  I  wanted  to  know  is  whether  any  dairy  farmer 
in  Westmeath  can  tell  you  that  the  red  and  white  cow 
gave  so  many  gallons  during  the  past  year? — They  will 
tell  you  what  she  is  giving  at  present,  and  how  long 
she  is  giving  it. 

24492.  That  is  only  approximate.  Do  any  of  them 
record  the  yield  of  milk  one  cow  would  give  for  twelve 
months? — I  do  not  think  so. 

24493.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable? — I  would 
get  them  to  do  it. 

24494.  It  would  be  most  interesting  and  useful, 
because  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  that  would  so 
clearly  demonstrate  to  these  cow-keepers  the  unprofit- 
able dairy  servant  as  the  evidence  of  the  milk  record? — 
I  could  get  it  done  if  it  is  an  advantage. 

24495.  It  would  help  to  increase  the  milk  supply, 
and  cheapen  its  production,  and  increase  the  supply  for 
the  poorer  population.  You  must  have  heard  that  the 
Department  have  been  endeavouring  to  establish  cow- 
testing  associations  throughout  the  country? — Yes. 

24496.  No  effort  has  been  made  to  establish  these  in 
Westmeath  County? — Not  that  I  heard  of.  We  have 
333  cows  in  our  area. 

24497.  Surely  that  would  not  be  a  large  number  to 
produce  milk  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  rural  district  and 
the  town  of  Mullingar? — The  yield  of  120  cows  is 
brought  into  the  town. 

24498.  That  would  give  a  very  small  proportion  to 
each  unit  in  the  population.  Do  you  think  that  the 
working-class  population  can  get  milk? — Sometimes 
they  do  suffer  in  the  winter.  I  think  it  is  a  great  pity 
not  to  require  each  man  to  get  a  licence  for  his  dairy, 
and  make  him  keep  up  a  supply  for  winter  and  summer. 
There  is  a  flush  of  milk  at  present,  but  in  the  winter 
time  the  supply  is  not  kept  up. 

24499.  Does  the  ordinary  dairy  farmer  realise  the 
fact  that  the  November  and  December  calving  cow  is 
certain  to  give  a  larger  yield  than  the  cow  that  calves 
in  April  and  May? — I  am  afraid  he  does  not. 

24500.  Don't  you  think  that  would  alter  his  view 
with  regard  to  winter  dairying  if  he  did  realise  that 
fact?— I  think  it  would. 

24501.  And  that,  in  conjunction  with  the  keeping  of 
milk  records,  would,  in  my  judgment,  and  I  hope  you 
will  agree  with  me,  tend  largely  to  increase  the  milk 
production,  even  from  the  number  of  cows  that  are 
kept  at  the  present  moment,  and  it  would  also  have 
this  effect,  that  it  would  so  alter  the  financial  result 
from  the  carrying  on  of  winter  dairying  that  they 
would  realise  that  it  was  a  much  more  profitable  under- 
taking than  they  imagine  at  present  it  is? — Yes. 

24502.  Has  any  effort  been  made  to  grow  catch-crops? 
— Yes.  Some  of  the  big  cow-keepers  do.  I  know  one 
man  with  twenty-three  cows,  and  he  grows  vetches  and 
rape  and  mangolds  and  turnips. 

24503.  I  was  alluding  rather  more  to  the  growing  of 
vetches  and  rape  and  rye,  and  other  food  that  are  sown 
for  winter  feeding,  than  to  roots? — Yes. 

24504.  In  some  places  we  have  learnt  that  under  the 
Agricultural  Instructor  in  the  county  experiments  have 
been  carried  on  in  the  growing  of  these  crops,  and  it 
has  been  ascertained  that  they  give  an  enormous  yield 
of  green  food,  which  is  a  very  cheap  food  for  the' pro- 
duction of  milk,  and  very  useful  for  winter  feeding. 
Has  any  effort  of  that  kind  been  made  in  this  district? 
— Yes,  but  it  is  not  general. 

24505.  I  wish  it  were  more  widely  known  that  after 
the  harvest  is  gathered  off  the  tillage  land  it  is  quite 
possible  to  grow  on  that  in  the  winter  season  a  crop 
which  will  yield  a  large  food  product  for  cattle  in  the 
winter  when  food  is  difficult  to  procure? — You  would 
not  get  the  Westmeath  farmer  to  do  that. 

24506.  There  is  no  knowing  what  they  might  do  if 
they  found  it  was  profitable? — I  think  it' is  a  pity  that 
men  registered  for  ten  gallons  in  the  summer  should 
not  also  be  required  to  sell  ten  gallons  in  the  winter. 

24,507.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  see  how  that  can  be 
enforced.  Did  you  hear  Dr.  Dillon-Kelly's  suggestion 
with  regard  to  the  establishment  of  depots  through  the 
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district?— Yes.  Ttiis  time  of  the  year  the  people  are 
mad  to  get  registered,  because  they  have  so  much  milk, 
but  in  November  they  clear  off.    The  cows  are  dry. 

24508.  No  more  milk  is  available  for  four  or  five 
months? — No.  They  tell  you,  "  I  have  no  cows 
milking,"  except  where  tliey  have  contracts  for 
supplying  milk.  Some  of  these  are  more  of  a  nuisance 
on  the  register  than  anything  else,  and  they  undersell 
those  who  try  to  supply  all  the  year  round.  They  do 
not  try  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  milk  in  the  winter 
months  as  well  as  the  summer. 

24509.  That  would  injure  the  trade  of  those  trying 
to  meet  the  demand  all  the  year  round? — Yes. 

24510.  And  they  would  come  into  competition  and 
undersell  those  who  try  to  provide  an  all-the-year-round 
supply? — Yes. 

24511.  Have  you  formed  any  estimate  as  to  what  is 
the  milk  yield  of  the  ordinary  dairy  cow  in  this  county? 
— I  think  the  average  cow  will  yield  sixteen  quarts  a 
day. 

24512.  I  wanted  to  know  what  would  be  her  yield  in 
gallons  for  the  year,  because  after  all  the  daily  product 
is  not  of  much  value  in  estimating  the  entire  yield  for 
the  year.  Some  cows  will  give  a  heavy  flow  for  a 
limited  period,  and  others  a  moderate  flow  for  an 
extended  period,  and  these  may  be  found  to  give  a  larger 
yield?— Yes. 

24513.  How  many  hundred  gallons  of  milk  would  an 
ordinary  cow  yield  in  the  year? — I  think  they  would 
average  sixteen  quarts  a  day  for  nine  months  of  the 
year. 

24514.  That  would  be  a  very  good  cow? — Yes.  A 
man  told  me  that  his  cow  was  giving  twenty-eight 
quarts  at  the  present,  and  that  she  would  go  back.  I 
am  taking  the  average  in  that  case. 

24515.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  complaints  made 
by  cow-keepers  that  the  yield  has  depreciated? — Yes,  I 
have  heard  that. 

24516.  To  what  cause  do  they  attribute  it — did  they 
ever  attribute  it  to  the  Department  bull? — I  don't 
know.  They  all  say  the  cows  are  not  as  good  as  they 
were.    I  think  they  are  only  guessing. 

24517.  I  quite  agree.  I  think  it  is  a  sentimental 
feeling  that  old  things  are  always  best? — Yes.  I  know 
that  a  Hereford  as  a  general  rule  is  a  bad  milker. 

24518.  It  is  not  remarkable  as  a  milker,  but  the  calf 
sells  very  well? — Yes. 

24519.  Are  there  many  cows  reared  iin  this  country 
from  heifers? — Yes. 

24520.  Do  these  who  are  engaged  in  the  industry 
take  any  care  in  selecting  heifers  from  those  of  good 
milking  records? — Yes;  they  are  inclined  to  bi-eed  from 
thi'  white-faced  bull,  and  they  are  all  Herefords. 

24521.  How  does  the  cross  between  the  shorthorn  and 
the  Hereford  milk? — Wretched;  I  think  that  a  very 
bad  milking  strain. 

24522.  The  cow  that  you  spoke  of  a  while  ago  was 
not  a  bad  cross? — No. 

24523.  She  was  the  ordinary  cross-bred  dairy  cow? — 
He  called  her  an  old  Irish-bred  cow. 

24524.  Dr.  Moorhead. — Do  you  knov,'  the  type  of 
old  Irish  cow? — No. 

24525.  The  Chairman. — I  suppose  this  man  prided 
himself  on  this  cow  which  was  handed  down  to  him 
as  an  heirloom? — He  explained  to  me  what  a  great 
milker  she  was. 

24526.  With  regard  to  the  purity  of  the  milk,  what 
steps  are  taken  to  see  that  it  is  sold  pure? — The 
sanitary  sub-officer  goes  about  and  takes  samples  of 
milk.  That  does  not  apply  in  the  outlying  districts, 
and  I  have  been  asking  the  Council  to  have  samples 
taken  outside.  It  would  be  difficult  in  country  districts. 
In  the  town  the  sub-sanitary  officer  takes  forty  or  fifty 
samples  of  milk  in  the  quarter.  We  had  only  one 
prosecution  since  I  began,  and  the  man  was  only  fined 
a  penny. 

24527.  That  was  not  a  prohibitive  fine.  What  was 
the  milk  certified  to  be? — Deprived  of  7  per  cent,  of 
fat. 

24528.  That  would  indicate  the  magisterial  bench  did 
not  consider  the  elimination  of  the  fats  a  very 
criminal  offence? — When  we  began  to  send  away  the 
milk  first  there  used  to  be  a  great  number  of  fines. 
When  there  were  a  few  fines  imposed  there  were  not 
so  many  offences. 

24529.  The  complaint  has  been  made  to  the  Commis- 
sion in  other  places,  that  the  Public  Health  Authorities 


have  not  met  with  the  co-operation  that  they  think  they 
are  entitled  to  receive  from  the  magistrates  in  enforcing 
the  purity  of  the  milk,  and  seeing  that  the  quality  of 
the  article  is  up  to  the  recognised  standard? — That  is 
the  only  prosecution  we  had  since  I  began,  one  case, 
and  the  man  was  fined  a  penny  and  10s.  costs.  In 
other  cases  they  were  fined  up  to  £50  when  they  were 
caught  three  or  four  times. 

The  Chairman.— Apparently  the  magistrates  have 
become  more  lenient  in  recent  years. 

24530.  Lady  Everard. — We  had  evidence  in  Galway 
of  the  milking  qualities  of  the  Herefords,  and  we  were 
tcld  that  they  were  able  to  nurse  four  calves? — My 
experience  is  that  the  shorthorn  is  the  best  milker  and 
that  the  Hereford  is  the  worst. 

24531.  The  Chairman. — Worse  than  the  Aberdeen 
Angus? — I  would  say  that  the  Aberdeen  Angus  is  very 
persistent,  but  the  white  face  will  not  give  milk  for 
any  long  period. 

24532.  Lady  Everard. — What  about  the  quality? — I 
think  the  quality  is  good.  Tor  years  I  know  plenty  of 
people  who  would  never  get  a  Hereford  cow  because 
she  is  a  bad  milker.  As  a  general  rule,  the  cross  is  a 
bad  milker. 

24533.  Is  there  much  abortion  in  this  locality? — Not 
at  present.    We  have  got  it  cleared  out. 

24534.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  more  advisable  to 
license  cow-keepers  than  to  register  them? — Yes,  if  it 
would  make  them  keep  up  a  regular  supply.  I  think 
it  would  help  in  that  way — to  make  the  person  keep  up 
a  regular  supply  all  the  year  round. 

24535.  Dr.  Moorhead. — Do  I  understand  you  to  say 
that  the  shorthorn  is  the  best  strain  of  milking  cow?— 
About  here,  that  is  my  experience. 

24536.  You  would  not  recommend  a  man  starting  a 
dairy  to  keep  a  shorthorn? — If  he  could  afford  it. 

24537.  The  Chairman. — When  you  speak  of  a  short- 
horn you  do  not  necessarily  mean  a  pure-bred  shorthorn? 
— No,  they  may  be  pui-e-bred  or  not. 

24538.  Dr.  Moorhead. — Have  you  any  experience  of 
Ayrshires? — I  have  seen  some  of  them. 

24539.  Do  you  know  anything  about  their  milking 
qualities? — I  think  the  cow  I  saw  was  a  good  milker. 

24540.  They  are  not  much  used  in  this  district? — No. 

24541.  The  type  of  animal  that  is  most  used  is  a 
shorthorn  of  the  milking  strain? — Yes.  They  find  from 
experience  that  they  are  absolutely  the  best  milkers. 

24542.  What  price  is  milk  sold  at  as  a  rule? — It 
varies  in  winter  and  summer. 

24543.  What  would  be  the  average  price? — About 
3d.  a  quart,  perhaps  4d. 

24544.  Is  it  3d.  a  quart  now? — I  think  so. 

24545.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  any  idea  what  the 
Union  contract  for  milk  is? — Hid.  per  gallon. 

24546.  That  is  a  big  price.  It  is  obvious  that  there 
is  not  much  competition  in  the  milk  trade  here, 
ll^^d.  seems  an  extraordinary  price  as  compared  with 
4id.,  for  which  milk  is  sold  in  many  southern  counties? 
—Everything  is  dear  here.  I  would  like,  to  say  that 
they  get  a  good  price  in  order  to  keep  up  the  standard. 

24547.  Dr.  Moorhead. — Has  it  always  been  that 
price? — I  think  so. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Shaw,  J. P. — It  has  gone  up  in  price.  It 
used  to  be  9d.  per  gallon.  I  think  the  town  price  is 
3d.  a  quart  all  the  year  round. 

24548.  Dr.  Moorhead— (To  TFif/iess).— Would  you 
say,  Mr.  Ballesty,  that  there  is  a  scarcity  of  milk  in 
the  town? — At  present  there  is  not.  There  is  plenty 
of  milk  at  present. 

24549.  Can  the  poor  people  afford  to  pav  3d.  a  quart 
for  it?— Yes. 

24550.  And  they  do  pay?— Yes. 

24551.  Pay  it  cheerfully  ?— Yes. 

24552.  Miss  McNeill.— Of  course,  they  would  not 
use  much  of  it  if  they  have  to  pay  3d.  a  quart  for  it? — 
No,  but  the  farmer  would  think  he  was  robbed  if  he 
did  not  get  that  price.  Hid.  a  gallon  is  one  contract 
in  the  workhouse,  and  another  man  has  a  contract  for 
lOd.  a  gallon. 

24553.  Dr.  Moorhead.— The  herds  are  pretty  free 
from  tuberculosis  as  a  rule? — Yes. 

24554.  And  when  you  come  across  a  case  of  tuber- 
culosis you  pass  it  on  to  your  neighbour? — The  animal 
is  fattened. 

24555.  Is  there  a  public  abattoir  in  Mullingar?— No. 
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24556.  The  Chaikman.— I  understand,  Mrs.  OTerrall, 
you  are  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Women's  National 
Health  Association  in  the  Edgeworthstown  district? — 
Yes. 

24557.  Is  there  a  scarcity  of  milk  in  that  district? — 
There  is  a  great  scarcity  from  November  to  April. 

24558.  Is  the  scarcity  confined  to  that  period? — Ics; 
it  is  confined  to  the  period  when  the  goat  does  not  give 
milk. 

24559.  I  take  it  that  the  goat  is  the  main  supply  for 
the  poor? — Yes. 

24560.  Has  anv  effort  been  made  to  improve  the 
breed?— No. 

24561.  It  is  the  ordinary  Irish  goat  that  is  used  in 
the  district?— Yes. 

24562.  There  has  been  a  new  breed  introduced  into 
the  country  that  it  is  hoped  will  produce  much  better 
I'esults,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  may  be  milked  at 
any  period  of  the  year? — I  have  heard  of  these.  They 
have  not  reached  us. 

24563.  I  hope  they  may,  because  if  the  result  is  what 
it  is  stated  it  will  help  in  your  locality  considerably, 
as,  I  take  it,  a  number  of  goats  are  kept  there? — Yes, 
a  great  number.  I  offered  a  prize  at  our  local  Show 
for  the  best  milking  goat,  but  there  is  a  great  feeling 
against  the  goats,  because  they  are  very  mischievous, 
and  the  prize  fell  through. 

24564.  Their  reputation  is  not  very  good  from  that 
point  of  view? — No. 

24565.  I  am  afraid  goats  will  always  be  mischievous 
as  long  as  they  are  goats? — Yes. 

24566.  At  the  same  time,  they  are  useful  in 
supplying  milk  to  the  poor? — Yes. 

24567.  And  their  milk  is  usually  of  a  very  healthy 
quality? — Yes. 

24568.  In  the  winter  time  what  device  is  adopted  to 
supply  the  want  of  milk? — The  poorer  people  have  no 
means  of  getting  it  at  all,  except  they  get  it  from  the 
farmers  who  happen  to  have  a  com'  in  milk  at  that 
time,  and  if  they  cannot  get  it  they  go  w-ithout  it,  and 
the  children  are  also  without  it.  The  people  cannot 
afford  to  buy  condensed  milk. 

24569.  Is  there  much  difficulty  in  procuring  milk  if 
they  have  money  to  buy;  do  the  farmers  vend  it? — 
Not  as  a  rule.  There  might  be  one  farmer  having  miJk 
and  the  poor  go  to  him,  but  they  don't  get  it  regularly. 

24570.  And  the  natural  result  is  that  there  is  great 
privation,  especially  among  the  infant  population? — 
Yes. 

24571.  And  for  invalids? — For  invalids  they  do  make 
an  effort  to  get  milk;  the  relatives  go  looking  for  it, 
but  they  don't  get  a  regular  supply. 

24572.  Is  that  milk  given  gratis,  or  is  it  paid  for? — • 
It  is  paid  for,  and  sometimes  it  is  given  gratis. 

2457.3.  Lady  Evehakd. — What  is  the  price  of  milk  in 
your  district? — 2d.  a  quart,  as  a  rule.  It  is  dearer  in 
the  winter — 3d.  a  quart. 

24574.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  thought  of  any 
remedy  for  the  existing  condition  of  things  in  your 
own  locality? — I  have,  but  I  say  it  with  diffidence.  In 
a  town  a  depot,  such  as  Lady  Mayo  established  in  Naas, 
is  very  good,  but  iii  a  district  like  mine,  I  think  if  the 
farmers  were  made  to  realise  that  there  was  profit  to 
be  made  from  milk,  and  if  farmers  were  nominated 
to  supply  it — a  farmer  who  had  six  or  eight  cows— it 
would  pay  him  if  he  arranged  that  his  cows  would  be 
more  profitable  by  giving  them  winter  feeding. 

24575.  You  think  that  the  milk  depot  is  the  solution 
of  the  problem  where  you  have  a  concentrated  popula- 
tion?—Yes. 

24576.  Is  Ballinalee  a  large  town? — No,  a  village. 

24577.  Is  the  milk  scarcity  felt  there  as  keenly  and 
as  acutely  as  in  a  purely  rural  district? — Not  quite  so 
bad.    In  no  village  is  it  so  bad  as  in  the  rural  district. 

24578.  In  the  purely  rural  district  there  is  a  great 
scarcity,  and  you  would  suggest  that  arrangements 
should  be  entered  into  with  certain  farmers  to  make 
provision  for  supplying  milk  all  the  year  round,  the 
milk  to  be  distributed  in  the  locality  in  which  they 
reside? — I  don't  think  it  would  pay  the  farmer  all  the 
year  round.  Once  the  people  have  the  goats'  milk  they 
would  not  want  the  milk.  They  would  require  it  only 
for  the  winter  months. 

24579.  That  would  naturally  create  a  difficulty  in 
establishing  a  continuous  trade,  in  consequence  of  the 


fitfulness  of  the  demand? — The  farmer  could  send  his 
milk  to  the  creamery  in  the  summer  time. 

24580.  There  are  creameries  in  your  district? — There 
are  some,  five  or  six  Irish  miles  away. 

24581.  Is  milk  sent  to  the  creamery  at  any  season 
of  the  year? — No;  the  farmers  used  to.  There  was 
a  creamery  in  Ballinalee,  and  it  has  been  closed  up. 

24582.  And  the  milk  was  sent  in  there? — Yes. 

24583.  Has  the  abandonment  of  the  creamery  at 
Ballinalee  in  any  degree  lessened  the  difficulty  of  the 
supply  to  the  poor? — I  think  so,  because  the  farmers 
all  sent  their  mi'lk  to  the  creamery. 

24584.  My  reason  for  asking  that  question  is  because 
it  has  been  alleged  in  certain  localities  that  the 
establishment  of  creameries  has  been  responsible  for  the 
diminution  of  the  milk  stipply  to  the  poor,  and  I  wanted 
to  know  whether  in  this  particular  district  in  which 
a  creamery  was  once  working  and  is  now  not  in  use, 
the  altered  state  of  things  has  brought  about  any 
difference  in  the  supply  to  the  poor? — Yes.  I  think 
they  would  get  milk  where  they  would  not  get  it  before. 

24585.  That  would  go  to  show  that  the  contention 
that  the  creameries  are  responsible  for  the  limitation  of 
supply  is  well-founded.  Have  you  any  information  as 
to  why  that  creamery  enterprise  was  abandoned? — 
Because  the  farmers  had  not  the  milk  in  the  winter. 

24586.  The  supply  was  not  sufficient? — No. 

24587.  Miss  McNeill. — Was  it  a  proprietary  or  a  co- 
operative creamery? — It  belonged  to  ilessrs.  Lonsdale 
and  Co.,  Ltd. 

24588.  The  CHAiiijiAX. — That  would  be  a  proprietary 
creamery  ? — Y  es. 

24.589.  How  long  did  it  remain  working? — About  six 
years. 

24590.  Has  the  abandonment  of  the  creamery  also 
had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  number  of  cows  kept  in 
the  district? — It  has.    Farmers  kept  more  cows. 

24591.  When  they  were  supplying  milk  to  the 
creamery  ? — Yes. 

24592.  Miss  JIcNeill.— What  is  done  with  the  milk 
now? — They  feed  calves.  The  neighbourhood  is  not  a 
butter-making  one. 

24593.  The  Chairman. — They  don't  go  in  for  home- 
dairying? — No. 

24594.  Is  the  surplus  milk  in  the  summer  season 
devoted  entirely  to  the  rearing  of  calves? — Yes. 

24595.  \Yit\i  regard  to  the  child  population  of  your 
locality,  do  they  bear  evidence  of  want  of  suitable 
nourishment,  in  your  opinion? — Not  very  much  so,  but 
in  a  few  cases  in  which  I  used  to  give  milk  occasionally, 
I  came  across  an  infant  that  was  wasted,  and  heard 
that  the  mother  could  not  get  milk — that  she  got  a  pint 
from  a  neighbour  in  the  morning.  That  pint  was 
uncertain.    The  milk  supply  is  scarce  and  uncertain. 

24590.  Are  there  many  instances  where  the  want  of 
milk  for  children  has  been  brought  under  your  notice? — 
It  has  not  been  brought  under  my  notice  except  in  a 
few  cases. 

24597.  In  connection  with  the  work  of  your  Associa- 
tion?— Not  many  cases,  except  two  or  three,  and  I  sent 
a  supply  to  them. 

24598.  Are  there  many  labourers  pure  and  simple  in 
your  locality,  or  are  the  most  of  those  who  engage  in 
labour  in  the  occupation  of  small  patches  of  land? — 
There  are  many  labourers  who  have  no  land.  A  good 
number  have  land  attached  to  the  labourers'  cottages. 

24.599.  Do  many  of  those  Union  cottagers  keep  a 
cow? — No. 

24600.  That  has  not  been  found  practicable  in  your 
locality  ? — No. 

24601.  Have  you  heard  of  outbreaks  of  illness  being 
in  any  way  traceable  to  the  milk  supply? — No,  it  is 
rather  a  healthy  district. 

24602.  Lady  Everard. — Have  you  any  Babies'  Club 
in  your  locality? — No. 

24603.  Do  you  find  you  are  able  to  get  the  mothers 
to  give  t'aeir  childi'en  porridge? — They  don't,  as  a  rule. 
I  have  been  told  that  the  children  dim't  like  porridgp. 

24604.  They  prefer  tea?— Yes. 

24605.  Have  you  to  fight  a  great  deal  against  tea? — 
I  have  told  those  whom  I  have  vitited  that  porridge 
would  be  eo  much  better,  but  I  don't  think  the  parents 
give  them  anything  else  but  tea. 
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24606.  Is  there  any  effort  made  to  give  the  school- 
children meals? — No.  I  don't  think  it  would  be 
practicable,  because  the  school  is  ^o  mixed;  the  poor 
and  the  well-to-do  farmer's  child  are  together,  and  you 
cannot  divide  those  people  for  meals. 

24607.  Dr.  Moorhead. — Have  you  noticed  any  ill- 
efiects  in  the  children  from  the  want  of  milk?— On  the 
whole,  no.    In  a  few  instances,  yes. 

24608.  Would  these  be  of  a  tuberculous  nature? — No. 

24609.  Are  the  children  pretty  well  developed? — Yes. 

24610.  Although  they  don't 'get  the  milk?— They 
make  a  little  effort  to  get  the  milk,  but  it  really  hurts 
more  where  the  babies  are.    You  will  notice  the  babies. 

24611.  Do  the  mothers  nurse  their  babies  as  much 
as  they  can? — They  do. 

24612.  You  have  never  known  an  instance  in  which 
they  were  absolutely  without  milk? — I  know  one 
instance  where  the  mother  was  not  nursing  her  baby 
of  three  months  old,  and  she  had  no  milk,  only  what 
she  would  have  to  walk  a  long  distance  for,  and  the 
child  was  wasted. 

24613.  What  was  the  substitute  used?— Milk  and 
water. 

24614.  When  they  had  not  the  milk  what  did  they 
give  it? — The  baby  was  not  absolutely  left  without  any 
milk.  It  got  a  little.  A  pint  was  bought  for  the  whole 
house  in  the  morning,  and  perhaps  the  next  day  another 
pint  was  bought. 

24615.  Is  condensed  milk  used  in  your  district? — No. 
The  people,  as  a  rule,  cannot  afford  it. 

24616.  Do  you  attribute  the  absence  of  oatmeal 
porridge  to  the  want  of  milk — if  they  had  milk  would 
they  take  porridge? — I  don't  think  so.  I  don't  think 
they  like  it. 

24617.  Do  they  bake  their  own  bread?— They  do,  but 
not  generally.    They  use  a  lot  of  baker's  bread. 

24618.  Is  it  left  at  their  door  by  the  vans? — Some- 
times, and  sometimes  they  buy  it  in  the  little  shops. 

24619.  If  they  had  milk  would  they  bake  their  own 
bread? — They  would  bake  moi'e,  I  think. 

24620.  What  price  is  milk  in  the  district? — In  the 
scarce  time  it  has  gone  up  3d.  a  quart,  but  as  a  rule 
it  is  2d. 

24621-2.  Is  it  2d.  at  the  present  time?— Yes. 

24623.  Lady  Eveeaiid. — Have  you  got  a  Jubilee  or 
a  District  Nurse  in  your  district? — We  have  a  Jubilee 
Nurse.    Our  Association  started  one. 

24624.  The  poor  must  have  found  her  a  great  comfort? 
— Yes.  She  has  done  a  lot  of  good.  She  has  taught 
the  mothers  the  value  of  milk  and  of  minding  their 
own  health. 

24625.  Miss  McNeill. — Is  buttermilk  procurable  in 
the  neighbourhood? — They  cannot  get  it  usually.  They 
can  only  get  it  from  farmers  who  have  a  good  many 
cows,  and  in  the  summer  time,  when  they  have  it  to 
spare,  but  they  cannot  get  it  in  the  winter  time. 

24626.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — What  proportion 
do  the  labourers  pure  and  simple  bear  to  the  population 
in  your  district? — I  cannot  really  say  the  exact  pro- 
portion, because  there  are  so  many  very  small  farmers. 

24627.  Does  the  greater  part  of  the  population  consist 
of  small  farmers? — Yes. 

24628.  And  a  few  large  farmers? — Y'es. 

24629.  Would  you  say  one-fourth  of  the  population  in 
your  district  were  labourers? — About  one-sixth. 

24630.  The  small  farmers  have  a  cow  or  two  of  their 
own? — Yes;  a  small  farmer  of  about  twenty  acres  has 
one  cow,  and  there  are  a  great  number  of"  those,  and 
there  are  also  a  few  larger  farmers  who  keep  three  or 
four  cows. 

24681.  A  certain  number  of  these  labourers  live  in 
Union  cottages? — Y'es,  a  great  number  of  them. 

246.32.  The  question  of  the  scarcity  of  milk  affects 
chiefly  the  labouring  portion  of  the  population? — Yes. 

24633.  Do  farmers,  as  a  rule,  give  milk  to  the 
labourers  that  they  employ — to  the  labourers  who  are 


in  their  regular  employment? — I  think  they  do.  You 
mean  giving  it  free. 

24634.  Free,  or  buying  it? — I  think  they  do. 

24635.  So  that  the  people  who  are  most  hardly  hit 
are  the  labourers  who  don't  work  steadily  for  any 
one  particular  farmer? — Yes.  Very  often  the  small 
farmer  has  not  milk  for  himself. 

24636.  The  Chairman. — They  don't  make  any  pro- 
vision for  winter  dairying? — No.  They  say  they  cannot 
afford  it. 

24637.  I  am  afraid  that  is  a  question  on  which 
education  is  necessary.  In  the  light  of  developments 
that  have  taken  place,  and  the  knowledge  given  by 
growing  catch-crops,  it  has  been  shown  that  winter 
feeding  can  be  produced  that  will  increase  the  milk 
yield  at  a  small  cost.  It  has  been  done  in  other 
districts  in  the  country.  Unfortunately  this  is  not  one 
of  the  districts  in  which  that  knowledge  has  spread  at 
the  moment.  The  Commission  has  had  before  them 
evidence  that  in  other  counties  a  great  deal  has  been 
done  to  demonstrate  the  possibility  of  winter  dairying, 
but  the  scheme  is  practically  only  in  its  infancy,  and 
I  am  hopeful  that  its  development  will  lead  to  a  great 
development  in  the  milk  production,  and  consequently 
in  the  milk  supply,  to  the  working  classes? — Yes. 

24638.  I  don't  suggest  that  they  should  do  it,  but 
really  the  cost  is  not  capital  expenditiu'e,  but  the 
expenditure  of  labour  and  a  small  financial  investment, 
and  the  catch-crops  will  only  occupy  the  land  when 
it  is  waste  in  the  winter  season.  I  quite  know  that  a 
feeling  might  prevail  that  it  is  not  possible  to  carry 
out  catch-cropping  in  certain  districts,  but  the  Commis- 
sion can  assure  you  that  they  have  seen  it  carried  out  in 
wild,  mountainous  districts,  so  I  don't  think  any  portion 
of  land  in  the  centre  of  Ireland  would  be  less  suitable 
for  the  cultivation  of  catch-crops  than  where  we  have 
seen  them  grown  to  great  perfection? — Yes. 

24639.  Miss  McNeill. — Do  you  know  whether  the 
winter  scarcity  is  greater  or  less  than  it  was  twenty 
years  ago? — I  cannot  say.  I  did  not  take  much  interest 
until  recently  in  the  matter. 

24640.  You  have  not  heard  anyone  say  whether  the 
scarcity  is  greater  or  less? — I  think  it  is  about  the 
same. 

24641.  The  Chairman. — There  is  no  want  of  apprecia- 
tion on  the  part  of  mothers  as  to  the  value  of  milk  as 
a  food ;  they  are  quite  anxious  to  get  it  if  they  could 
procure  it? — I  think  they  are  more  anxious  latterly 
than  some  years  ago. 

24642.  I  think  they  failed  to  realise  what  an  enormous 
privation  it  was  to  their  children? — Yes. 

24643.  The  work  of  your  Association  has  spread  the 
light  in  that  way? — Yes;  and  the  nurse  especially  has 
helped  to  do  so. 

24644.  The  work  of  the  Association  has  been  helpful 
in  other  localities  of  which  we  have  had  experience? — 
That  is  one  result  in  our  locality.  The  nurse  has  done 
a  lot  in  spreading  knowledge  of  this  sort. 

24645.  It  has   been  most  useful   in  disseminating 
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24646.  Lady  Everard. — Do  you  know  that  there  is  a 
Goat  Society  started  in  Ireland  now? — No. 

24647.  Well,  there  is  a  Goat  Society  started,  and 
they  hope  to  improve  the  breed  all  over  the  country, 
and  you  can  get  all  the  information  you  want  on  the 
subject  from  the  Women's  National  Health  Association? 
— Yes.  I  suppose  in  time  the  improved  breeds  will  reach 
this  district. 

24648.  The  Chairman. — I  think  it  would  be  most 
important  that  they  should  reach  this  district  where 
the  people  are  so  much  dependent  on  the  goat  herd, 
and  hov  ever  you  impi'ove  the  quality  of  the  goat  and 
keep  up  a  continuous  supply,  you  go  largely  to  increase 
the  milk  available  in  your  locality? — Yes. 

24649.  Lady  Everard. — I  will  ask  the  papers  to  be 
sent  to  you  about  the  Goat  Society? — Thank  you  very 
much. 


Mr.  H.  W.  Percy  examined. 


24650.  The  Chairman. — You  are  a  veterinary  surgeon, 
Mr.  Percy,  I  understand? — Yes,  sir. 

24651.  And  you  are  practising  in  the  Athlone  district? 
—Yes. 

24652.  Do  you  hold  any  public  appointment  there 
tmder  any  of  the  local  Boards? — No. 

24653.  You  are  merely  a  private  practitioner  in  that 
localitv? — Y''es. 


24654.  Does  much  of  your  practice  lie  amongst  the 
farmers  in  vour  district? — Yes:  on  the  Connemara  side 
chiefly. 

24655.  Regarding  the  health  of  the  stock,  what  con- 
dition do  you  find  it  in? — It  is  fair.  As  far  as  tuber- 
culosis is  concerned,  I  was  agi-eeably  surprised  when  I 
came  home  from  England  to  find  that  the.  animals  were 
much  freer  from  tuberculosis  than  in  Derbyshire. 
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24656.  You  had  experience  in  England?— Yes ;  for 
fifteen  years. 

24657.  You  give  ib  as  your  opinion,  from  a  practical 
experience  of  both  countries,  that  you  found  much  less 
tuberculous  affection  amongst  the  Irish  stock  than  you 
have  seen  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel? — Yes. 

24658.  Have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  subjecting 
animals  to  the  tuberculin  test? — Not  in  Ireland,  but  in 
England. 

24659.  With  what  result? — In  Derbyshire  I  found  a 
great  many  animals  suffering  from  tuberculosis.  In 
the  Fens  there  was  not  quite  so  much.  In  Derbyshire 
they  keep  an  enormous  quantity  of  cattle  housed 
together,  and  they  are  liable  to  infection,  but  in 
Devonshire  they  are  separate  more  or  less.  Then  in 
the  Fens  they  keep  all  the  cattle  practically  in  straw 
yards,  where  they  are  out  in  the  open,  with  the  result 
that  they  are  not  liable  to  infection.  They  are  fairly 
healthy,  but  not  nearly  so  much  so  as  I  find  in  Ireland. 
In  my  experience  of  post  mortem  examinations  I  did 
not  find  so  many  cases  of  disease  as  I  had  expected. 

24660.  All  the  animals  that  would  present  suspicious 
symptoms  from  their  external  appearance  you  found  on 
post  mortem  examination  did  not  show  tuberculous 
lesions? — Yes. 

24661.  Has  the  application  of  the  tuberculin  test  been 
applied  to  the  milk  herds? — Yes,  sometimes,  but  for 
the  last  ten  years  I  have  been  in  the  Fens,  and  they 
did  not  use  it  because  it  was  not  a  dairy  district. 

24662.  Derbyshire  was?— Yes. 

24663.  Where  did  Derbyshire  send  its  supply? — 
Chiefly  to  London. 

24664.  Have  you  ever  had  experience  of  any  Public 
Health  Authority  in  England  going  to  the  districts  from 
which  the  milk  supply  was  derived  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  condition  under  which  the  cows  were 
kept  and  the  milk  produced? — No. 

24665.  How  long  is  it  since  you  were  in  practice  in 
Derbyshire? — About  twelve  years. 

24666.  At  that  time  public  opinion  was  not  so  well 
educated  on  this  question? — No. 

24667.  You  never  had  any  experience  of  a  Public 
Health  Authority  anywhere  going  to  the  country  to 
ascertain  the  conditions  under  which  the  milk  was 
produced  ? — No. 

24668.  Or  whether  the  cows  were  healthy  or  other- 
wise?— No. 

24669.  Does  your  experience  in  Ireland  deal  with  the 
dairy  herd  as  well  as  the  store  stock? — Round  about 
Athloue  there  is  not  what  you  would  call  a  dairy.  The 
small  farmers  keep  from  three  to  four  cows,  and  that 
is  considered  a  dairy. 

24670.  Even  amongst  those  you  had  experience  of, 
you  did  not  find  there  was  much  tuberculosis  amongst 
cows? — Very  little. 

24671.  where  does  Athlone  derive  its  milk  supply 
from? — I  think  there  are  a  few  dairies  in  the  town, 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  supplj'  comes  from  outside 
the  town. 

24672.  Does  there  seem  to  be  a  continuous  and 
adequate  supply  for  the  needs  of  the  poor? — My  belief 
is  that  there  is  not  an  adequate  supply.  There  is  a  fair 
supply,  but  not  what  I  would  call  an  adequate  supply. 

24673.  Is  the  supply  in  the  winter  season  restricted? 
— Yes;  more  so  than  in  the  summer. 

24674.  They  don't  make  provision  for  winter-calving 
cows? — I  am  afraid  a  lot  of  the  farmers  follow  a 
haphazard  system. 

24675.  Have  complaints  ever  reached  you  from  any 
of  the  working-class  population  that  they  were  unable 
to  get  milk  to  buy? — No;  bub  I  know  from  speaking  to 
people  in  the  town  that  very  often  they  cannot  get 
the  milk. 

24676.  If  they  required  an  extra  supply  they  could 
not  get  it? — No.  The  demand  is  greater  than  the 
supply. 

24677.  Are  there  any  milk  records  kept  in  that 
locality,  do  you  think? — I  believe  one  gentleman  keeps 
a  record,  but  that  is  all. 

24678.  Are  records  common  in  England? — They  were 
not  when  I  was  there,  but  I  think  they  are  now. 

24679.  The  utility  of  milk  records  is  being  recognised 
and  people  are  more  careful  about  what  they  do  with 
regard  to  the  production  of  milk  than  they  were  a  little 
while  ago? — Yes. 

24680.  Regarding  the  milk  production  of  the  cows  in 
the  locality  in  which  you  are  now  practising,  have  you 
any  knowledge  that  would  enable  you  to  say  what  would 
be  the  average  milk  yield? — I  think  there  is  a  very 


poor  supply.  I  don't  suppose  the  yield  is  more  than 
300  gallons  a  year.  I  was  speaking  to  a  gentleman  the 
other  day  and  he  told  me  his  cow  gave  close  on  600 
gallons. 

24681.  The  milk  records  were  not  kept  in  England  at 
the  time  you  were  practising  there? — No. 

24682.  And  you  would  not  know  what  the  milk  yield 
there  would  be? — I  know  one  village  and  the  people 
went  in  for  a  lot  of  milk,  and  I  know  the  cows  gave 
considerably  more  milk  than  the  Irish  cows. 

24683.  In  all  probability  they  would  have  been  better 
fed  there,  in  the  winter  season  at  all  events? — Yes;  but 
they  breed  them  from  a  milking  strain. 

24684.  Are  they  careful  about  the  heifers  they  keep 
on  to  cows? — Yes,  very  careful.  If  they  get  a  good 
cow  from  a  good  milking  strain  they  won't  part  with 
her. 

24685.  What  class  of  dairy  cow  did  you  find  in 
Derbyshire? — The  shorthorn. 

24686.  Do  the  Irish  cows  find  their  way  there? — Yes. 
As  a  result  of  the  breeding,  the  cows  became  almost 
pure-bred  from  the  dairy  point  of  view. 

24687.  Do  they  pay  any  heed  to  the  milk  record  and 
the  bull  they  use  there? — Y"es,  they  are  very  particular. 

24688.  The  bulls  would  all  be  pure-bred?— Yes. 

24689.  And  only  those  that  come  from  a  recognised 
milking  strain  would  be  bought  or  used? — That  is  so. 

24690.  L'nfortvmately,  I  am  afraid  the  same  practice 
is  not  followed  in  this  country? — No,  far  from  it. 

24691.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  premium  bulls 
that  are  kept  in  the  Athlone  district? — Yes.  There  are 
none  of  them  of  a  milking  strain.  I  am  a  member  of 
the  County  Committee  of  Agriculture,  and  I  made 
application  last  September  to  get  into  my  district  a 
bull  of  a  milking  strain,  and  for  some  reason  or  other  I 
could  not  get  it  done. 

24692.  You  are  interested  in  agriculture  as  well  as  m 
your  professional  work? — Yes. 

24693.  In  the  neighbourhood  in  which  you  live? — 
Yes. 

24694.  And  you  have  not  been  able  to  get  a  bull  of 
a  milking  strain? — No. 

24695.  Was  that  owing  to  inability  to  procure,  or 
that  the  County  Committee  were  not  favourable  to  the 
introduction  of  this  breed? — I  don't  think  they  quite 
understand  what  it  means. 

24696.  I  am  disposed  to  agree  with  you  that  they  do 
not  understand  what  a  milking  strain  means? — Because 
when  I  suggested  i't  they  thought  it  was  some  strange 
sort  of  beast. 

24697.  That  might  have  an  additional  leg  or  horns 
which  they  were  not  accustomed  to  see,  or  did  not 
desire  to  bring  in? — Yes.  Then  they  go  in  a  lot  for 
shorthorns  simply  because  they  can  sell  the  calves. 

24698.  Are  there  any  of  the  black  breeds  used  in  that 
locality? — No,  not  much. 

24699.  But  further  west  they  are?— Yes. 

24700.  I  am  afraid  they  are  used  with  disastrous 
results  in  the  congested  districts,  because  they  have 
bred  the  milk  out? — Yes. 

24701.  In  some  localities  the  Galloway  is  bred,  and 
they  appeal  to  the  small  landowners,  because  they  can 
work  out  their  own  salvation  in  the  winter  season  and 
make  no  demands  on  the  family  exchequer,  but  with 
disastrous  results  from  the  milk  point  of  view? — Yes. 

24702.  Have  you  any  experience  of  the  Galloway 
yourself? — No. 

24703.  Or  the  Aberdeen  Angus?— No. 

24704.  You  don't  regard  the  Hereford  as  a  good  mi;lk- 
producing  breed? — No.  I  have  seen  the  Lincolnshire 
Red  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  they  are  a  good  type  of 
cattle. 

24705.  They  have  been  introduced  by  the  Depart- 
ment into  this  country  a  few  years  ago,  and  those 
of  them  that  were  bred  from  a  herd  where  milk  records 
had  been  kept,  and  %vliere  the  record  had  been  brought 
up  to  a  high  standard  of  perfection,  proved  extremely 
useful.  In  an  adjoining  county  to  Ihis,  one  witness 
said  it  was  extremely  valuable,  and  that  others  which 
were  bred  promiscuously  were  only  a  very  poor  success, 
with  the  result  that  their  introduction  was  not  pressed, 
but  I  know  at  one  time  they  were  very  popular? — 
There  is  a  dairy  type,  and  the  fattening  type. 

24706.  The  difficulty  in  this  country  is  that  they 
want  to  combine  the  two  animals  in  one  if  they  can. 
It  is  a  matter  of  pretty  considerable  difficulty,  I  need 
not  point  out  to  you.  Of  course,  the  store  stock  of  the 
country  is  such  an  enormous  asset  it  cannot  be  over- 
looked, and  the  milk  production  is  also  a  valuable  asset. 
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and  must  not  be  overlooked  either.  Do  you  think  the 
shorthorn  cross  is  best  for  the  ordinary  Irish  farmer? — 
Yes.    For  milk  purposes? 

24707.  Yes.— They  are  better  than  tlie  Hereford  in 
my  place. 

24708.  Are  there  any  Hereford  bulls  in  your  locality? 
—Yes;  a  great  number. 

24709.  And  a  good  number  of  Hereford  heifers  would 
be  raised? — Yes.  There  are  two  kinds  of  districts 
about  my  place.  There  are  some  places  that  I  don't 
think  would  be  suitable  for  a  milk  supply — the  land  is 
not  fit  for  the  cultivation  that  is  necessary  to  keep  up 
a  good  milk  supply  all  the  year  round,  and  in  other 
places  it  would  be.  What  I  would  suggest  is  that 
dairy  bulls  should  be  introduced  into  tliat  district,  and 
in  the  other  districts  let  them  look  out  foi'  rearing  cattle. 

24710.  That  is  an  intelligible  system  of  administra- 
tion. Are  you  speaking  of  Westmeath  as  compared 
with  Galway? — No,  but  the  geological  formation  of 
places  even  in  the  same  county. 

24711.  You  are  a  member  of  the  District  Council  of 
Athlone? — Yes,  of  the  Rural  District  Council. 

24712.  Has  any  effort  been  made  by  your  Council  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Dairies  and  Cowsheds 
Order? — I  think  myself  it  is  a  farce. 

24713.  Not  the  Order,  but  the  application  of  it?— 
Yes. 

24714.  From  your  own  knowledge  of  it  as  a  practical 
veterinary  expert,  you  don't  think  there  are  any 
conditions  imposed  under  the  Order  that  are  unduly 
severe  on  the  cow-keeper? — No. 

24715.  And  that  the  state  of  efficiency  aimed  at 
by  the  Order  is  not  more  than  the  ordinary  dairy 
farmer  ought  of  himself  to  carry  out? — Well,  perhaps 
I  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that.  I  think  that  all 
milk  should  be  kept  in  a  dairy  separate.  Round  my 
place  it  is  kept  in  the  house — the  kitchen  or  bed-rooms, 
and  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  hardship  on  these 
people,  many  of  whom  are  very  small  farmers  with 
perhaps  five  or  seven  or  ten  cows,  to  go  and  build  a 
dairy  away  from  the  house  and  to  keep  it  clean.  They 
cannot  afford  it.  I  think  if  there  was  some  method 
by  which  the  people  could  raise  on  their  own  premises 
suSicient  money  to  build  some  sort  of  an  economical 
little  dairy,  then  you  could  compel  them  to  do  it. 

24716.  That  suggestion  has  been  made  before  the 
Commission,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  a  very  practi- 
cal one,  because  many  of  the  people  engaged  in  the 
dairying  industry  in  a  small  way  are  men  of  very  limited 
capital  ? — Yes. 

24717.  And  if  you  enforced  stringently  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Order  it  might  be  practically  impossible 
for  them  to  carry  out  the  necessary  improvements? — 
Yes. 

24718.  So  it  would  seem  to  be  necessary  to  provide 
some  means  that  would  provide  loans  for  those  with 


limited  capital  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  the  improve- 
ments which  would  be  too  severe  a  strain  on  their 
own  finances?— Yes. 

24719.  You  think  that  would  be  necessary? — Yes;  if 
you  want  to  carry  out  the  Order  properly. 

24720.  I  quite  agree.  Otherwise  you  would  put  these 
people  out  of  the  trade  and  limit  the  milk  supply? — 
Yes.  I  believe  sevei-al  of  them  had  io  give  up  the 
trade. 

24721.  They  could  not  afford  to  comply  with  the 
conditions  that  are  necessary? — No. 

24722.  Dr.  Moohhead. — You  don't  think  that  there  is 
very  much  tuberculosis  in  your  district? — I  don't  think 
there  is  anything  at  all  like  what  I  met  with  in  other 
places. 

24723.  Have  you  had  any  good  results  from  the 
treatment  of  tuberculosis  with  tuberculin? — I  think 
that  with  care  and  taking  the  animal's  temperature 
properly  and  the  condition  of  the  animal,  tuberculin  is 
very  successful,  and  for  my  own  part  I  should  say  in 
Athlone,  where  all  the  milk  is  local  milk,  if  all  the 
animals  were  tested,  I  don't  believe  an  enormous  quan- 
tity of  them  would  re-act,  and  you  would  get  into  the 
town  with  very  little  cost  a  pure  milk  supply. 

24724.  From  the  rural  district?— Yes.  It  could  be 
done  in  that  place  easily.  It  is  not  like  a  large  centre. 
All  the  animals  are  more  or  less  separated.  Perhaps 
some  people  keep  two  cows;  another  only  one. 

24725.  That  would  be  much  more  favourable? — Yes. 

24726.  You  would  expect  curative  results  from 
repeated  doses  of  tuberculin? — I  have  my  doubts. 

24727.  Have  you  stuck  to  it  long  enough? — No.  I 
got  to  tlie  immune  stage. 

24728.  What  did  you  do  then? — There  was  one 
animal,  and  I  wanted  the  man  to  destroy  it,  but  you 
don't  find  very  many  philanthropists. 

24720.  When  you  got  the  animal  to  the  immune 
stage,  did  you  persevere? — No. 

24730.  What  became  of  the  animal? — The  owner 
told  me  he  was  going  to  fatten  it,  and  sell  it  to  a  local 
butcher.  There  was  a  question  here  with  regard  to 
scarlatina.  I  must  certainly  say  that  in  my  experience 
when  there  is  scarlatina  about,  I  never  find  anything  to 
come  from  scarlatina  in  cattle,  or  anything  to  cor- 
respond to  scarlatina  in  the  human  subject. 

24731.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  ever  come  across 
a  ease  where  scarlatina  was  traceable  to  the  milk 
supply? — No.  If  it  was,  I  believe  it  would  be  from 
the  time  it  left  the  dair}'. 

247.32.  And  that  the  infection  was  introduced  after- 
wards by  some  human  subject? — Yes.  I  have  known 
where  cow-pox  broke  out.  I  think  it  would  be  a  very 
good  thing  to  stop  the  supply  of  milk  in  the  house  of 
a  vendor  where  there  was  cow-pox. 

24733.  It  is  one  of  the  diseases  that  you  think  would 
be  communicable  from  the  milk  supply? — Yes.  I 
believe  it  could  be  given  to  children. 
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24734.  The  Chairman. — You  are  connected,  Mr. 
Downes,  M'ith  the  administration  of  the  local  governing 
bodies  of  this  county,  and  you  have  been  for  a  con- 
siderable number  of  years  Chairman  of  the  Westmeath 
County  Council? — Yes. 

24735.  And  you  are  still,  I  believe,  a  member  of  the 
District  Council? — No. 

24736.  But  you  have  been?— Yes. 

24737.  We  have  had  evidence  from  the  veterinary 
surgeon  who  was  responsible  for  the  carrying  out  of  the 
Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order  as  to  what  has  been  done 
by  the  District  Council.  I  need  not  take  you  over  that 
ground  again,  but  what  I  would  like  to  know  is  whether 
or  not  the  milk  yield  of  the  cows  of  the  present  time  is 
as  good  as  the  yield  of  the  cows  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  ago? — I  don't  think  it  is.  In  my  rather  limited 
experience,  it  is  not.  Suppose  you  buy  twenty  heifers 
to  turn  into  cows  you  are  fortunate  if  you  have  half  of 
them  passable  milkers.  Some  years  ago  that  was 
not  so. 

24738.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  what 
causes  led  up  to  that  result? — I  think  there  are  a  great 
many  contributory  causes.  I  think  number  one  cause 
is  the  grazing  system.  I  think  it  has  turned  people 
away  from  the  industry  of  milk  production.  I  don't 
think  there  is  the  same  attention  paid  by  farmers  now 


to  milk  production  or  to  the  minding  or  tending  of 
cows  as  there  was,  say,  twenty  years  ago.  Twenty 
years  ago  Westmeath  produced  far  more  butter  than  it 
does.  There  was  rather  a  large  export  of  butter  from 
this  county.  It  is  rather  a  rare  thing  now  to  see  a 
firkin  of  butter  produced  by  the  farmers,  and  many 
farmers  in  this  county  at  certain  periods  of  the  year 
buy  creamery  butter.  I  think  the  grazing  system  has 
been  responsible  for  a  good  deal  of  the  deterioration. 
That  is  my  own  opinion.  The  time  I  spoke  of  there 
was  far  more  attention  given  to  the  minding  of  cows 
by  the  farmer  and  his  family  than  now.  There  were 
far  more  cows  kept,  and  I  think  that  the  cows  were 
of  a  better  milk-producing  strain. 

24739.  Would  this  cause  not  be  due  in  some  degree 
to  an  economic  one,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  produc- 
tion of  beef  is  more  remunerative  and  less  troublesome 
than  the  production  of  milk? — -Yes';  that  is  what  I 
mean.     It  has  been  the  line  of  least  resistance. 

24740.  You  would  also  attribute  some  of  it  to  the 
difficulty  that  may  exist  with  regard  to  the  labour  in 
reference  to  the  care  and  minding  of  cows  for  the 
seven  days  of  the  week? — For  six  days  the  difficulty 
is  not  so  great,  but  on  the  seventh  day  it  is. 

24741.  I  deliberately  included  the  seventh  day? — I 
think  that  is  the  great  difficulty,  and  is  the  reason  why 
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a  great  many  people  gave  up  the  dairying  industry; 
but  that  is  not  all  the  reason. 

24742.  No,  but  one  is  anxious  to  know  what  would 
be  the  reasons  that  led  up  to  this  undesirable  consum- 
mation, and  one  is  rather  surprised  that  in  a  county  like 
Westmeath  that  such  a  very  limited  quantity  of  milk 
seems  to  be  raised.  Your  Veterinary  Inspector  told 
us  that  the  number  of  cows  in  the  registered  dairies 
kept  in  the  whole  of  the  Mullingar  rural  district  is 
onlv  333,  which  would  seem  to  be  an  extremely 
small  number  for  such  a  good-sized  town  as  Mullfngar, 
and  the  large  rural  area  that  is  comprised  in  the  rural 
district.  Do  you  think  that  the  number  of  cows  is 
less  now  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago? — I  certainly 
think  that  the  number  of  cows  kept  now  by  farmers  is 
less. 

24743.  I  am  afraid  from  your  evidence  and  other 
evidence  we  must  conclude  that  the  quantity  of  milk 
available  is  less  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago? — Yes, 
in  the  rural  districts. 

24744.  One  is  anxious  to  know  what  causes  led  up 
to  that.  Do  you  think  the  breed  of  the  stock  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  it? — I  think  the  tendency  is  to  breed 
from  bulls  for  beef  and  store  cattle  principally,  rather 
than  for  milk  production,  and  I  think  the  question  of 
milk  production  has  been  more  or  less  lost  sight  of. 
Practically  all  the  bulls  in  this  county  are  either  Here- 
ford or  black  polled.  I  think  there  are  only  three 
registered  bulls  in  the  county.  The  County  Committee 
are  most  anxious  to  encourage  the  dairy  herd  scheme, 
but  I  don't  think  that  the  applicants  for  bulls  are  so 
keen  on  that.  They  prefer  to  breed  from  the  bull  that 
will  produce  a  saleable  animal  at,  say,  a  year-and-a-half 
old. 

24745.  And  that  desire  has  overshadowed  all  eSorts 
to  produce  animals  that  will  yield  a  good  supply  of 
milk? — I  think  the  milk  supply  is  regarded  as  a  secon- 
dary consideration. 

*  24746.  And  the  very  fact  that  a  large  number  of  the 
premium  bulls  are  of  the  Aberdeen  Angus  and  the 
Hereford  breeds  would  prove  that  your  opinion  is 
widespread  over  the  entire  county  and  dominates  the 
situation  at  the  present  time? — Yes.  I  think  the  people 
are  not  so  inclined  to  keep  cows.  I  think  the  trouble 
of  keeping  cows  has  prevented  people  from  going  in 
for  milk  production. 

24747.  It  might  be  quite  as  remunerative,  or  prob- 
ably more  so,  than  other  industries  they  embark  on, 
but  it  is  more  troublesome? — Yes;  I  think  it  is  more 
remunerative. 

24748.  But  notwithstanding  that  fact  the  extra 
trouble  and  the  difficulty  it  involves  in  attending  to 
the  cattle  and  feeding  them  deters  people  from  under- 
taking it? — Yes,  to  a  large  extent. 

24749.  Your  County  Committee  has  not  sought  to 
limit  the  number  of  Aberdeen  Angus  and  Herefords 
that  would  be  approved  of  for  premiums? — They  have 
not,  and  I  don't  think  a  motion  of  that  kind  would  be 
carried. 

24750.  So  that  the  view  that  prevails  in  the  county 
is  apparently  one  that  the  County  Committee  feel  or 
support  themselves — at  least  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers?— I  cannot  say  whether  there  is  an  absolute 
majority.  I  know  that  there  are  a  great  many  of  the 
members  of  the  County  Committee  in  favour  of  the 
dairy  scheme,  but  those  who  buy  the-  bulls  \^•ould  be 
more  in  favour  of  the  other  scheme. 

24751.  How  many  premiums  are  given  in  the 
county? — I  think  twenty-seven.  I  think  there  are 
seventeen  Herefords  in  that  number. 

24752.  And  only  a  very  limited  number  of  shorthorns 
and  the  balance  Aberdeen  Angus? — Yes. 

24753.  Do  you  take  a  contract  for  milk  at  the 
Asylum? — I  am  not  on  the  Board.  They  produce  their 
0W71  milk. 

24754.  Because  we  were  rather  surprised  to  find  that 
the  price  charged  for  milk  in  this  district  is  much  in 
excess  of  what  is  paid  i'n  other  places? — Milk  has 
always  been  very  dear  here.  I  think  the  lowest  paid 
for  it  in  my  memory  was  10|<1.  a  gallon. 

24755.  We  are  told  that  in  the  Union  they  are  pay- 
ing as  high  as  Hid.  a  gallon? — Yes,  and  the  lowest 
contract  is  104^d. 

24756.  These  prices  are  considerably  in  excess  of 
what  are  paid  in  Dublin  even? — There  was  always  a 
difficulty  in  getting  a  milk  supply  in  the  Asylum  before 
the  cows  were  bought.  In  fact  County  Longford  sup- 
plied a  large  portion  of  it. 


24757.  We  had  the  advantage  of  having  your  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  before  us,  and  he  gave  convincing 
evidence  of  the  great  difficulty  that  obtains  amongst 
the  working  class  population  in  securing  a  milk  supply. 
Is  it  the  custom  for  the  County  Westmeath  farmers  to 
give  a  supply  of  milk  to  their  labourers? — I  don't  think 
it  is  a  regular  rule.  About  half  would  and  half  would 
uot,  roughly. 

24758.  Do  you  know  any  of  tin.'  occupants  of 
labourers'  cottages  keeping  a  cow? — No.  I  know 
exactly  of  one  individual,  but  I  may  mention  that  in 
my  district  we  have  started  a  scheme  which  it  may  be 
of  interest  to  the  Commission  to  know.  Some  four 
years  ago  there  was  a  large  ranch  belonging  to  the  late 
Miss  McGann  right  opposite  to  where  1  live.  There 
M-as  a  Committee  formed  to  have  this  ranch  sold  to  the 
Estates  Commissioners  and  distributed.  I  happened  to 
be  a  member  of  this  Committee,  and  I  approached  the 
owners  and  eventually  the  Estates  Commissioners 
bought  this  ranch.  We  asked  the  Estates  Commis- 
sioners to  reserve  a  small  portion  of  it  for  the  grazing 
of  labourers'  cows,  and  they  agreed  to  do  so,  and  they 
vested  a  portion  of  about  twenty  statute  acres  in  a 
local  Committee  who  are  responsible  for  the  payment  of 
the  annuity.  The  intention  of  the  Committee  at  the 
time  was  to  form  a  reserve  fund,  if  possible,  out  of 
the  profits,  if  the  Estates  Commissioners  would  agree 
to  the  proposal,  and  then  to  advance  a  portion  of  the 
price  of,  say,  a  yearling  or  a  year-and-a-half  old  heifer 
to  labourers.  The  scheme  is  too  short  a  time  in  exist- 
ence— only  two  years— to  form  an  opinion  as  to  its  suc- 
cess, but  I  think 'it  is  a  matter  of  some  importance  for 
this  reason — tViat  now  the  Conimissionfrs  are  huving  up 
large  farms  through  the  country,  and  if  land  for  the 
grazing  of  labourers'  cows  is  not  reserved  before  these 
large  farms  are  distributed,  it  will  be  absolutely  impos- 
sible to  get  that  class  of  land  in  Ireland  in  the  future 
except  at  a  prohibitive  price,  so  what  I  would  recom- 
mend to  the  Commission  is  to  write  to  the  Estates  Com- 
missioners when  a  ranch  is  being  sold  asking  them  to 
reserve  twenty  acres  or  so  for  the  grazing  of  labourers' 
cows.  I  think  after  a  very  short  time  that  labourers 
would  then  buy  cows  themselves  or  get  help  to  do  so, 
or  that  there  may  be  some  means  of  advancing  a  pro- 
posal of  that  sort,  such  as  through  agricultural  banks, 
or  that  private  individuals  would  go  security  in  local 
banks.  I  think  that  would  meet  the  difficulty  of  milk 
production  in  some  degree,  at  least  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts. In  my  district  I  think  that  in  a  few  years 
there  might  be  a  fair  number  of  cows  belonging  to 
labourers,  and  I  think  in  that  way  it  will  enormously 
lessen  the  difficulty  of  the  milk  supply  in  the  district. 

24759.  Dr.  Moorhead.— Is  that  twenty  acres  exclu- 
sively reserved  for  labourers? — No.  It  was  not  so 
stated.  It  is  under  the  management  of  four  trustees 
who  are  responsible  to  the  Estates  Commissioners  for 
the  annuity. 

24760.  Is  this  Father  Barry's  scheme? — It  is  not. 

24761.  The  Chairman. — What  practical  co-operation 
have  you  received  in  regard  to  your  scheme  from 
labourers  resident  in  the  locality? — Some  of  them,  not 
many,  have  sent  calves  to  graze  on  it.  They  are  not 
in  a  position  to  buy  cows  yet.  The  thing  is  too  new, 
and  they  want  to  be  encouraged,  but  I  believe  if  there 
could  be  some  method  of  advancing  money  to  a  small 
extent,  it  would  lead  to  a  great  improvement  for  the 
country,  and  the  great  advantage  I  see  in  a  scheme  like 
this  is  that  it  costs  the  rates  nothing. 

24762.  Your  scheme  has  been  put  into  practical 
operation  in  another  district  in  an  adjoining  county. 
There  it  seems  to  have  been  met  with  that  amount  of 
support  which  it  should  receive :  but  in  another  county 
and  province  where  a  proposal  similar  to  yours  has 
been  carried  out,  and  where  the  land  was  vested  some 
three  or  four  years  ago  in  trustees  such  as  you  have 
appointed,  and  in  a  purely  agricultural  district,  one 
of  the  trustees  came  before  us,  and  stated  that  up 
to  the  present  they  had  received  no  application  for  the 
land;  that  they  had  been  obliged  to  buy  stock  in  order 
to  graze  this  land,  and  to  provide  the  means  of  dis- 
charging the  annuity.  I  only  point  out  that  to  show 
that  unless  there  is  a  disposition  manifested  by  the 
labourers  in  the  locality  to  co-operate  in  such  scheme 
as  yours,  there  is  a  great  difficulty  in  carrying  it  into 
practical  effect? — We  have  some  difficulty  of  that 
nature.  We  have  not  been  able  to  get  quite  enough  of 
stock,  but  I  think  that  difficulty  will  lessen. 
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24763.  Is  that  due  to  financial  causes  rather  than  to 
want  of  appreciation? — I  think  it  is  due  to  both. 

24764.  One  would  prefer  thinking  it  was  due  to  want 
of  financial  ability,  because  it  seems  such  an  ideal 
scheme  to  try  and  meet  a  burning  necessity? — It  is 
according  to  the  district.  In  some  districts  people  are 
more  advanced  than  in  others,  but  I  think  this  scheme 
will  take  on  after  a  time.  It  fakes  some  time  to  get 
our  people  into  new  ideas,  but  I  think  there  is  a  good 
future  before  the  scheme,  but,  of  course,  it  depends  to 
a  great  extent  on  the  class  of  people  who  are  in  charge 
of  the  farm. 

24765.  And  the  energy  that  they  put  into  the  working 
up  of  the  scheme? — Yes.  I  think  if  the  right  class  of 
trustees  were  selected  it  would  be  better.  I  would 
rather  see  these  farms  under  local  trustees  than  public 
bodies. 

24766.  In  both  instances  I  refer  to,  they  were  under 
private  trustees? — I  think  the  scheme  would  work 
better  under  private  trustees  than  under  a  public 
authoritjs  because  the  responsibility  attaching  to  The 
trustees,  and  the  fact  of  living  in  the  neighbourhood, 
would  tend  to  more  economic  management. 

24767.  And  to  more  direct  personal  control? — Yes. 

24768.  In  the  one  instance  in  which  it  was  made  a 
success,  and  in  the  other  where  so  far  it  has  not  proved 
successful,  private  trustees  were  in  charge.  Of  course, 
that  scheme  could  only  be  made  operative  in  districts 
where  ranches  are  being  divided  up?— Yes. 

24769.  Would  you  advocate  the  extension  of  that 
])rinciple  so  far  as  to  confer  power  on  local 
Huthorities,  and  when  I  refer  to  local  authorities 
I  mean  District  Councils,  to  procure  lands  in  other  dis- 
tricts in  which  the  sub-division  was  not  going  forward? 
— ^That  is  a  question  I  am  not  competent  to  deal  with. 
.\s  I  said,  I  think  land  of  that  kind  would  bp  better 
under  private  trustees.  In  a  district  you  would  have 
the  responsibility  divided  over,  say,  a  hundred  mem- 
bers, whereas  if  you  have  only  three  or  four  private 
trustees  they  would  take  far  more  interest  in  it,  and 
be  far  more  energetic  than  any  public  Board. 

24770.  Do  the  occupants  of  labourers'  cottages  in 
your  opinion  experience  any  greater  difficulty  in  getting 
a  milk  supply  than  those  who  are  resident  on  farms? — 
Not  in  my  district.  I  know  it  has  been  so  up  to 
recently.  There  was  a  great  difficulty.  I  have  known 
children  to  be  reared  in  my  district  on  Swiss  milk, 
but  the  difficulty  is  not  so  great  now  as  it  was. 

24771.  I  was  going  to  ask  your  opinion  on  the  scheme 
that  was  outlined  by  Dr.  Dillon-Kellv  this  morning 
with  reference  to  the  establishment  of  milk  depots  in 
the  town,  and  also  in  the  rural  districts,  which  would 
be  under  local  control;  I  mean  under  the  District 
Council,  wherein  the  milk  would  be  available  for  dis- 
tribution, and  where  contracts  might  be  entered  into 
with  neighbouring  farmers  to  supply,  and  where  the 
distribution  would  be  undertaken  by  someone  appointed 
by  the  local  authority? — I  think  that  would  be  a  proper 
scheme  for  a  District  Council  to  work. 

24772.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  that?— In  lieu  of 
a  better  one. 

2477.3.  Dr.  Dillon-Kelly  advocated  that  even  if  some 
of  the  cost  of  administration  had  to  be  imposed  on  the 
rates  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  procui-ing  proper 
healthy  food  for  the  rising  generation  would  be  suffi- 
cient compensation  for  whatever  loss  might  be  entailed 
for  administrative  expenses? — That  is  rather  a  deep 
question.  I  am  afraid  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  offer 
an  opinion  on  that  point. 

24774.  I  wanted  to  know  whether  as  a  practical  man 
you  thought  it  would  be  a  proper  and  judicious  expen- 
diture; I  don't  mean  to  say  anv  considerable  expendi- 
ture, but  if  there  was  a  small  loss  in  connection  with 
administration  that  the  public  authority  should  bear 
that? — "When  there  are  so  many  other'  matters  that 
are  met  out  of  public  funds,  I  think  that  is  quite 
legitimate. 

24775.  Dr.  Moorhead.— In  this  ranch  that  you  broke 
up,  twenty  acres  were  exclusively  reserved  for  the 
labourer— persons  who  got  portion  of  the  land  liad 
nothing  to  do  with  it?— No;  it  is  vested  in  foui- 
trustees.  It  means  giving  grazing  to  people  who  have 
no  land  of  their  own. 

24776.  Lady  Everard.— What  do  you  consider  the 
cost  will  be  per  acre— what  can  you  let  the  land  to 
labourers  for?— Comparatively  cheap.  The  annuity  is 
only  about  £16  18s. 


24777.  The  Chairman.— Is  it  fairly  good  laud?— 
Yes.  It  is  land  that  I  valued  myself  at  a  very  much 
higher  rate  for  the  purpose  of  sale.  If  the  Estat'CS 
Commissioners  reserved  land  like  that  they  could 
always  let  it  to  a  Committee,  and  there  is  no  risk, 
because  the  price  at  which  the  land  could  be  let  to 
them  by  the  Estates  Commissioners  will  enable  them 
to  make  the  rent  in  normal  circumstances. 

24778.  There  is  practically  no  risk  except  the  lending 
of  one's  name  to  the  carrying  out  of  a  philanthropic 
scheme? — -That  is  so. 

24779.  In  the  plot  that  is  taken  in  Oldcastle,  grazing 
is  let  to  labourers  at  £1  9s.? — That  land  is  much  better. 
The  w'hole  expense  of  our  place  would  not  be  more 
than  £1  an  acre  at  the  outside. 

24780.  Have  you  a  sinking  fund? — No. 

24781.  Is  there  a  water  supply? — Yes,  but  it  is  not 
very  secure. 

24782.  For  all  the  year  round? — Not  for  last  year,. 
Init  it  will  be  all  right  for  this  year. 

24783.  You  have  not  been  able  to  put  the  scheme 
into  practical  operation  from  the  point  of  view  that 
is  in  the  mind  of  the  trustees  at  the  moment? — No. 

24784.  You  have  secured  land  when  there  was  a 
chance  of  getting  it? — Yes.  That  is  a  point  I  want  to 
emphasise.  If  the  land  is  not  procured  now  it  cannot 
be  procured  afterwards,  except  at  prohibitive  prices. 
It  will  be  very  difficult  to  buy  land  of  that  kind  in 
the  future  if  it  is  not  got  before  it  is  vested. 

24785.  Quite  true,  and  there  must  be  also  a  condi- 
tion that  it  was  not  in  the  occupation  of  any  tenant? — 
Ye-s. 

24786.  Dr.  Moorhead. — You  told  us  that  you  attri- 
buted some  of  the  shortage  of  milk  to  the  class  of  bull 
that  was  in  the  district.  Is  it  your  opinion  tha^  if  a 
milking  strain  of  bull  was  put  at  the  disposal  of  the 
people  that  they  would  use  it? — I  think  a  limited 
number  of  applicants  in  this  county  would  use  them. 

24787.  The  Ayrshire,  or  something  like  that?— No. 
What  I  think  the  farmers  would  prefer  would  be  to 
obtain  one  of  the  bulls  under  the  Department's  dairy 
scheme,  if  they  could  get  a  guarantee  that  the  bull 
was  the  produce  of  a  cow  of  a  good  milking  i-ecord. 

24788.  You  mean  a  shorthorn  bull? — Y'es. 

24789.  Of  a  milking  strain?— Yes. 

24790.  Lady  Everard. — I  take  it  that  what  you 
mean  is  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  that  it  is  really 
the  produce  of  a  cow  of  a  good  milking  strain? — There 
is  no  means  so  far  as  I  know  of  ascertaining  that. 

24791.  The  Chairman.- — Perhaps  you  are  not  aware 
of  the  precautions  that  are  taken.  I  will  t-cll  you  what 
is  done.  In  the  first  instance  the  cow  is  inspected 
by  a  person  appointed  by  the  Department.  If  that 
cow  is  approved  of,  a  ribbon  mark  is  put  in  her  ear. 
Her  milk  record  is  kept  for  twelve  months.  If  it 
reaches  the  standard  prescribed  by  the  Department — 
600  gallons — that  cow  is  placed  on  the  register;  then 
her  marks  and  colours  are  taken  and  put  on  the  record. 
The  owner  of  that  cow  is  obliged  to  report  whenever 
she  produces  a  calf — the  colour  and  sex  of  the  calf  and 
the  date  of  birth  and  its  parentage.  The  calf  is  sub-' 
sequently  inspected,  and  is  marked  with  a  ribbon  mark 
in  its  ear,  and  there  is  also  a  record  of  its  colour  and' 
markings  kept,  and  it  is  inspected  at  the  period  whereat 
bulls  are  inspected,  and  it  is  then  registered;  so  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  fear  that  the  animal  offered  is 
not  the  genuine  produce  of  that  cow  whose  offspring 
it  purports  to  be  and  the  bull  that  is  registered.  No 
difficulty,  I  think,  arises  from  that  point  of  view? — 
There  is  one  suggestion  I  would  like  to  make  in  regard 
to  the  dairy  herd  scheme.  I  think  it  would  be  well 
if  the  premium  was  increased  to  £15,  but  I  think 
£5  of  that  premium  ought  to  be  given  to  the  breeder 
of  the  bull.  I  think  that  if  there  is  not  some  induce- 
ment other  than  the  existing  one  held  out  to  the 
breeders,  they  will  not  support  the  scheme  as  they 
w^ould  otherwise.  I  am  led  to  believe  that  some  of  the 
breeders  are  tired  of  it. 

24792.  You  think  it  needs  further  financial  induce- 
ment in  order  to  have  the  scheme  taken  up  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  make  it  a  success? — I  think  that 
if  there  is  not  some  inducement  held  out  to  the 
breeders  they  will  drop  out  of  the  scheme.  I  think 
portion  of  the  premium  ought  to  go  to  the  breeders.  I 
think  otherwise  the  best  breeders  will  not  continue  it. 

24793.  And  it  is  only  the  best  breeders  that  can  do 
it?— Yes. 
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24794.  Because  after  all  tlie  farmer  has  not  the  oppor- 
tunity of  treating  an  animal  of  that  kind  in  the  way 
necessary  in  order  to  ensure  its  proper  development? 
— Quite  so.  It  is  more  or  less  a  fad  for  a  man  to  take 
up,  and  the  poor  man  cannot  take  it  up  like  a  man 
of  means. 

24795.  Lady  Everard. — Does  your  Committee  of 
Agriculture  insist  on  the  tuberculin  test  being  applied 
to  all  premium  bulls? — I  don't  think  we  take  any 
notice  whatever  of  that  scheme. 

24796.  You  have  a  county  agricultural  scheme  for 
premium  bulls? — Yes,  but  we  don't  insist  on  the  tuber- 
culin test  being  applied.  I  may  mention  a  case  that 
came  under  my  notice  recently  in  this  county  where 
a  gentleman  bought  a  cow,  and  he  bought  her  on  the 
condition  that  she  would  pass  the  tuberculin  test.  He 
was  a  married  man  with  a  young  family.    He  tested 


the  cow,  and  she  was  pronounced  very  badly  infected 
with  tuberculosis,  and  he  did  not  take  the  animal.  In 
a  week's  time  he  asked  the  man  what  he  did  with  the 
cow,  and  was  told  he  sent  her  to  the  Dublin  market. 

24797.  I  think  it  is  important  that  every  County 
Committee  should  insist  on  the  application  of  the  test, 
because  we  have  had  evidence  of  premium  bulls  that 
had  been  aSected  with  tuberculosis? — I  dou't  think 
even  the  Department  insist  on  that. 

24798.  The  Chaiiiman. — It  is  permissive.  They  leavd 
it  to  the  option  of  the  County  Committee  to  have  it 
applied  if  they  wish? — 1  think  the  Department  even 
in  the  selection  of  the  premium  bulls  don't  take  cogni- 
sance of  it. 

24799.  No,  but  it  is  quite  competent  for  the  County 
Committee  to  insist  on  the  application  of  the  test? — 
W':"  have  not  done  so  in  this  couiitv. 


Mr.  Petei;  Fakrell 

24800.  The  Chaiisman. — You  are  sanitary  ,sub-ofScer 
in  the  employment  of  the  Mullingar  Rural  Council? — 
Yes,  sir. 

24801.  You  are  also  an  inspector  of  milk  shops  in  the 
town? — I  am. 

24802.  Are  there  many  milk-shops  in  the  t<jwn? — 
Eleven  vendors  of  milk. 

24803.  These  people  raise  no  milk  themselves? — No. 
It  is  brought  into  them  in  carts. 

24804.  Is  there  a  period  of  the  year  that  these 
vendors  find  it  difficult  to  get  a  sufficient  supply? — A 
great  difficulty.  Some  customers  would  be  only  able 
to  get  a  short  supply. 

24805.  What  period  would   that  be? — November  to 
April. 

24806.  Five  months  of  the  year? — Yes.    It  is  very 
plentiful  at  the  present  moment. 

24807.  In  the  five  months  of  the  year  from  November 
to  April  the  poor  are  often  compelled  to  do  without 
milk? — They  cannot  get  what  they  want. 

24808.  With  regard  to  the  condition  in  which  milk 
is  kept  in  the  shops,  have  you  reason  to  complain? — 
In  many  cases  it  is  not  well  within  the  house  when 
it  is  sold.  It  is  not  well  on  the  counter  when  it  is 
taken  away.  I  was  often  taking  samples  of  milk,  and 
if  I  was  not  in  the  house  when  the  milk  arrived  it 
would  be  all  gone. 

24809.  Even  at  this  period  of  the  year  when  it  is 
plentiful  would  there  be  a  surplus  left  over? — Very 
little.    I  saw  very  little  of  it  ever  left  over. 

24810.  Have  yovi  any  reason  to  complain  of  the  way 
in  which  it  is  kept  and  stored? — No.  They  are 
improving. 

24811.  Do  you  insist  on  keeping  the  milk  covered? — 
Yes. 

24812.  Are  samples  sent  for  the  purpose  of  analysis? — 
Yes.    There  were  180  sent  this  year. 

24813.  Miss  McNeill.— Who  takes  these?— I  take 
them  myself. 

24814.  The  Chairman. — And  you  send  them  ofi  to 
Sir  Charles  Cameron? — Yes.  He  has  fourteen  samples 
with  him  at  present. 

24815.  Dr.  Moorhead. — Are  these  180  samples  from 
Uie  beginning  of  this  year,  or  for  the  last  twelve  months? 
— For  the  last  twelve  months. 

24816.  Lady  Everaud. — Have  yovi  bad  many 
prosecutions? — Not  for  twelve  months.  I  send  in 
reports  to  the  Council. 

24817.  The  Chairman. — I  have  some  reports  here; 
they  state  : — "Average,  under  average,  over  average, 
above  average,  very  poor,  rich,  above  average."  No 
percentages  are  given  at  all.  There  is  really  nothing 
to  base  a  prosecution  on  there? — We  had  no  prosecution 
for  twelve  months.  Before  that  they  used  to  be 
plentiful. 

24818.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  report  you  receivetl 
when  you  instituted  prosecutions? — I  would  get  a 
ceitificate  from  Sir  Charles  Cameron. 

24819.  But  in  recent  years  you  never  received  a 
certificate  showing  the  constituents  of  the  milk? — The 
one  I  would  get  would  state  that  the  milk  was  deprived 
of  butter  fat,  or  that  water  had  been  added. 

24820.  None  of  the  certificates  I  have  read  out  show 
that? — No;  these  are  the  reports  I  submit  mj'self  to 
the  Council. 

24821.  Would  it  not  be  more  satisfactory  if  you  had 
n  figured-out  analysis,  showing  the  constituents  of  the 
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milk,  in  order  that  your  Council  might  determine- 
whether  or  not  the  case  was  one  that  would  suggest  a 
proseciition,  because  these  descriptions  of  "average," 
"under  average,"  "rich,"  convey  no  practical  idea  to 
the  mind  of  the  person  who  would  have  to  determine 
whether  a  prosecution  should  follow.  Whoever  is 
responsible  for  the  payment  of  the  analyst's  fee  is  getting, 
extremely  limited  value  for  the  money,  because  they 
are  not  getting  a  figured  analysis  to  show  what  the 
constituents  of  the  milk  are. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Shaw. — Sir  Charles  Cameron  gives  a  certi- 
ficate showing  whether  the  milk  is  deprived  of  fats  or 
contains  any  water,  and  on  that  a  prosecution  is  based. 

24822.  The  Chairman. — At  the  same  time,  might  I 
point  out  that  it  would  be  enormously  helpful  in  order 
to  secure  a  good  supply  if  the  Council  knew  what  were 
the  constituents  of  the  milk  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  it  would  be  necessary  to  keep  a  watchful 
eye  on  certain  vendors. 

Mr.  Shaw. — The  County  Council  do  that. 

24823.  The  Chairman. — I  do  not  care  what  authority 
it  is.  It  does  not  matter  to  me  in  the  least,  but  what 
I  do  suggest  is  that  the  reports  do  not  convey  accurately 
to  the  authority  what  the  constituents  of  the  milk  are. 

Mr.  Shaw. — Sir  Charles  Cameron  gives  a  certificate 
on  which  a  prosecution  is  based. 

24824.  The  Chairman  {to  Witness). — You  have 
received  no  certificate,  Mr.  Farrell.  to  warrant  a 
prosecution  for  twelve  months?— No.  There  was  a 
prosecution  in  one  case.  The  father  and  son  were 
summoned,  and  the  father  made  an  affidavit  that  he- 
had  no  call  to  the  place  or  the  cattle,  and  the  son  was 
fined — a  small  fine  and  10s.  costs.  Before  that  the 
fines  ran  from  £'5  to  £14  and  £2. 

24825.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  know — whether  the 
local  magistrates  recognise  the  gravity  of  the  offence. 
The  fines  you  mention  would  show  that  they  do 
recognise  the  gravity  of  the  offence? — Yes. 

24826.  In  other  places  complaints  have  been  made 
that  the  magisterial  authorities  did  not  co-operate  with 
the  local  authorities? — The  magistrates  always  fine 
heavily— up  to  £20  and  £30. 

24827.  That  would  indicate  that  they  realise  the 
gravity  of  the  offence,  and  one  is  very  pleased  to  hear 
it.  Do  you  also  make  an  inspection  of  the  registered 
dairies  in  the  rural  district? — I  do. 

24828.  And  do  they  co-operate  with  the  veterinary 
inspector  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Order? — 
Yes,  and  some  of  them  are  well  kept. 

24829.  Where  they  are  not  well  kept  is  it  owing  to- 
carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  people  responsible,  or 
inability  to  make  the  capital  expenditure  necessary? — 
There  are  a  lot  of  people  who  do  not  like  to  go  to  the 
expense  of  improving  cowsheds,  or  putting  up  small 
dairies,  but  they  have  nearly  all  complied  now  with 
the  regulations. 

24830.  So  that  you  think  things  are  in  a  moderately 
satisfactory  state,  so  far  as  (he  administration  of  the 
Order  is  concerned? — Yes,  everything  is  working 
satisfactorily. 

24831.  You  never  instituted  prosecutions  for  breaches 
of  the  Order? — No,  because  they  carried  out  the  Order. 
Some  dropped  off. 

24832.  Have  any  of  them  defied  you? — No,  sir.  Soma 
got  off  the  register. 

24833.  Is  registration  rigidly  enforced? — Yes. 
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24834.  Are  you  satisfied  there  are  no  people  selling 
milk  not  on  the  register?— I  am  not  quite  sure. 

24835.  Have  you  a  record  showing  those  who  sell 
milk?— Yes.      '  . 

24836.  And  all  the  people  selling  milk  have  then- 
names  down  on  that  record? — Yes. 

24837.  Do  you  inspect  the  whole  district?— Mullimgar 
rural  district' and  the  town.  You  have  people  commg 
in  four  or  five  miles  to  the  town  supplying  the 
institutions. 

24838.  There  are  outlying  towns  such  as  Killuean?— 
I  go  around  there. 

24839.  Can  you  make  such  an  inspection  o£  the  whole 
of  the  Union  as  would  warrant  the  belief  that  you  know 
all  the  people  who  sell  milk? — I  go  with  Mr.  Ballesty. 

24840.  Do  the  other  sub-sanitary  officers  of  the 
district  report  whether  or  not  certain  people  in  their 
own  districts  are  selling  milk  and  are  not  registered? — I 
cannot  say  for  a  fact,  but  I  think  they  do. 

24841.  What  I  want  to  know  is  whether  the  super- 
vision is  sufficiently  diligent  to  show  that  you  have  the 
means  of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  all  the  milk- 
vendors  are  registered? — I  heard  Mr.  Ballesty  the  other 
day  saying  that  some  were  not  registered. 

24842.  Do  you  make  any  inspection  at  milking  time 
to  see  if  the  milkers  are  cleanly  in  their  habits,  and  have 
facilities  for  washing  their  hands?— Yes.  They  have 
facilities  for  washing. 

24843.  Have  you  found  any  one  milking  with  dirty 
hands? — Yes.  When  you  talk  to  them  they  tell  us  they 
will  not  do  it  again. 

24844.  Do  you  know  much  of  the  conditions  under 
which  the  rural  population  get  their  supply?— I  do. 

24845.  Do  you  think  they  get  a  sufficient  supply?— 
In  some  cases  they  don't.  Back  to  forty  years  ago 
there  were  a  lot  of  poor  people  about  this  town;  they 
used  to  keep  a  cow  and  get  grass  for  £4  10s.  They 
used  to  have  that  milk  for  their  own  family  and  sell 
tJie  surplus,  but  you  cannot  get  grass  for  a  cow  around 
here  now. 

24846.  To  what  cause  do  you  attribute  that  change? 
— I  don't  know. 

24847.  Have  the  relations  between  the  labouring 
population  and  the  farmers  changed? — There  used  to 
be  large  farmers  who  used  to  give  labourers  grass  for 
£4  10s. 

24848.  And  that  custom  does  not  now  prevail? — Not 
around  here;  they  would  sell  the  calf  in  November,  and 
pay  for  the  grass  of  the  cow. 

24849.  In  the  purely  rural  districts,  if  any  of  the 
labourers  had  cows  would  they  be  able  to  get  the  grass? 
—In  Killuean  there  are  labourers  who  have  cows. 

24850.  And  they  get  the  grass  from  the  farmers? — 
Yes,  and  a  lot  of  them  keep  goats. 

24851.  Do  any  of  the  occupants  of  labourers'  cottages 
keep  cows  on  their  plot? — ^No,  they  are  not  large  enough. 

24852.  Do  the  Council  give  a  whole  acre  with  the 
cottage? — In  some  cases. 


24853.  Do  you  think  the  whole  acre  would  be 
sufficient  to  keep  a  cow? — It  would  leave  them  without 
vegetables. 

24854.  With  the  friendly  assistance  of  the  "  long 
acre  "? — The  police  come  along.  Now,  since  the  motor 
car  system  started  it  is  not  easy  to  keep  a  cow  on  the 
road. 

24855.  Dr.  Moor.HEAD. — 'Is  the  Dairies  and  Cowsheds 
Order  enforced  in  your  district? — Yes. 

24856.  And  the  cattle  as  a  rule  are  healthy  in  your 
district? — Yes. 

24857.  The  Chairman. — Would  you  say  there  is  any 
deterioration  in  the  breed  of  cow ;  are  they  as  good 
milkers  as  they  used  to  be? — I  see  as  good  cows  as  ever 
I  saw. 

24858.  And  they  yield  as  much  milk? — They  yield 
as  fine  a  flow  as  ever  I  saw. 

248.59.  Was  milk  always  as  dear  as  it  is  at  present? — 
It  was  always  a  shilling  a  gallon  this  forty  years. 

24860.  Even  when  the  labourer  had  his  cow  and  got 
grazing  for  £4  10s.? — Yes.  The  vendors  have  about 
iiwopence  a  gallon  for  retail  milk.  There  is  a  man  in 
Kinnegad  and  he  told  me  all  he  could  get  for  his  milk 
was  eightpence  a  gallon.  That  is  nine  or  ten  miles 
away.  By  the  time  it  would  be  sent  in  here  it  would 
be  a  shilling  a  gallon.  There  was  another  man  in 
Streamstown  and  he  dropped  away.  He  used  to  get  a 
shilling  a  gallon. 

24861.  For  wholesale  delivery  in  Mullingar? — He 
used  to  distrilnite  it  himself. 

24862.  Dr.  Mooehead. — Didn't  it  pay  him  at  that? — 
He  gave  it  up  anyhow. 

24863.  The  Chairman. — Is  the  same  gentleman  in 
occupation  of  the  farm,  or  has  he  left  the  place? — He 
lives  in  Streamstown,  about  eleven  miles  outside. 

24864.  Is  it  in  the  Mullingar  Union? — Yes. 

24865.  Was  he  a  stranger  in  the  locality;  was  he  long 
a  resident  in  the  place? — I  do  not  know. 

24866.  Dr.  Moorhead. — You  inspect  these  vendors' 
shops  in  which  milk  is  sold? — Yes. 

24867.  In  what  condition  do  you  find  thern — how  is 
the  milk  kept? — They  have  a  white  crock;  it  is  taken 
from  the  man  and  put  into  another  crock,  and  the 
moment  it  is  in  the  people  are  all  about  it. 

24868.  Is  the  milk  ever  covered? — Yes. 

24869.  Are  any  other  articles  exposed  for  sale  in 
these  shops? — In  many  places  they  have  little  closed-off 
places. 

24870.  The  milk  is  not  exposed  for  sale  along  with 
other  commodities  in  the  same  shop? — No.  At  8  o'clock 
in  the  morning  there  is  a  great  run  on  the  milk,  and 
the  milk  disappears  at  once. 

24871.  The  Chairman. — Children  are  waiting  to  get 
their  supply? — Yes.   They  always  get  their  complement. 

24872.  But  in  the  winter  season  they  would  have  to 
do  without  it? — They  would  not  get  a  full  complement. 

24873.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — When  the  analyst 
means  you  to  prosecute  he  sends  you  a  full  certificate 
with  the  facts  and  figures? — Yes.  I  get  a  certificate 
for  prosecution,  and  I  have  the  full  information  in  it. 


The  Cummission  then  adjourned  to  Waterford  to  the  ISth  .July. 


FORTY-THIRD  DAY.— FRIDAY,  12th  JULY,  1912. 


The  Commission  sat  at  No.  5  Upper  Castle  Yard,  Dublin,  to  consider  the 
advisability  of  making  arrangements  for  having  the  value  of  separated  milk,  taken 
under  various  specified  conditions,  tested  as  a  food  for  human  beings  and  calves. 
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FORTY-FOURTH  DAY  — SATURDAY,  13th  JULY,  1912. 

The  Commissioners  met  at  tlie  City  Hall,  Waterford,  at  3  p.m. 

Present: — P.  J.  O'Neill,  Esq.  (Chairman);  Lady  Everard  ;   Miss  Margaret  McNeill;  8ir 
Stewart  Woodhouse,  m.d.  ;  and  Dermod  O'Brien,  Esq. 

S.  W.  Strange,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


At  the  opening  of  the  Commission, 

The  Mayor  of  Waterford  said  : — Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men,—I  am  very  pleased  to  meet  you  here  and  I 
desire  to  extend  to  you  a  very  hearty  welcome.  I 
now  leave  you  in  the  hands  of  our  Executive  Sanitary 


Officer,  who  will  give  you  all  the  information  you 
require. 

The  Chairman. — I  desire  on  behalf  of  my  colleagues 
and  myself  to  tender  you  our  grateful  thanks  for  your 
courteous  and  kindly  welcome. 


Mr.  Patrick  Higgins,  J. P.,  M.R.S.I.,  examined. 


24874.  The  Chairman. — You  are  Chief  Executive 
Sanitary  Officer  in  Waterford,  Mr.  Higgins? — Yes. 

24875.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  the  Com- 
mission what  steps  have  been  taken  by  the  Corporation 
of  Waterford  for  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order? — Notices  were  served 
and  published  in  the  newspapers  and  posted  throughout 
the  city  that  the  old  Order  had  been  cancelled  early  iu 
1908,  and  that  the  new  Order  would  come  into  force 
on  the  1st  May  of  that  year,  and  that  the  cow-keepers, 
et3.,  would  be  obliged  to  comply  with  it  under  a 
penalty  of  £5. 

24876.  What  officers  were  appointed  by  the  Corpora- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
the  Order?- — We  have  an  existing  officer,  Mr.  Dobbyn, 
whom  we  took  over  from  the  Board  of  Guardians. 

24877.  Was  he  Dairy  Inspector  under  the  Board  of 
Guardians? — He  was.  The  Board  of  Guardians  were 
the  sanitary  authority  for  the  city  in  that  respect 
before  the  passing  of  the  Local  Government  Act  of 
1898.    We  took  him  over  after  the  passing  of  the  Act. 

24878.  After  the  Order  came  into  operation  was  any 
new  appointment  made? — No.  No  new  officers  were 
appointed. 

24879.  Had  you  then  a  veterinary  surgeon  making 
an  inspection  of  the  cows? — No,  we  had  not 

24880.  Does  Mr.  Dobbyn  hold  any  position  under  the 
Corporation? — He  was  appointed  two  months  ago  as 
Veterinary  Inspector. 

24881.  And  was  that  the  first  appointment  of  a  pro- 
fessional man  by  the  Waterford  Corporation? — He  was 
appointed  under  the  Contagious  Diseases  of  Animals 
Act  under  the  Board  of  Guardians. 

24882.  In  the  discharge  of  his  duty  as  Inspector 
under  the  Diseases  of  Animals  Act,  did  Mr.  Dobbyn 
make  an  inspection  of  the  cows  that  were  in  the  dairy 
herds  in  Waterford? — No,  he  did  not. 

24883.  What  officer  makes  that  inspection,  or  is  it 
made  at  all? — He  makes  it  now  under  his  new  appoint- 
ment. 

24884.  But  previous  to  two  months  ago  no  such 
inspection  was  made? — No,  except  inspection  under 
the  Dairies,  Cowsheds,  and  Milkshops  Order. 

24885.  By  the  Officer  you  took  over?— Yes. 

24886.  And  does  this  officer  report  to  the  Corpora- 
tion?—He  reports  to  the  Public  Health  Committee. 

24887.  Drawing  attention  to  the  conditions  he  finds 
existing  in  the  dairies  and  cowsheds  in  the  city? — Yes. 

24888.  Are  there  many  cows  kept  in  the  city  area? — 
About  one  hundred,  Mr.  Dobbyn  informs  me. 

24889.  One  hundred,  of  course,  would  be  entirely 
inadequate  to  supply  a  city  like  Waterford  with  milk. 
Is  the  greater  part  of  the  milk  supply  to  the  city  sent 
from  the  area  outside  the  municipal  district? — Yes. 

24890.  How  is  it  sent  in — is  it  delivered  from  milk 
gigs  around  the  streets,  or  is  it  sent  to  a  depot  for 
distribution? — Some  is  sold  in  tho  sti'eets  and  some  is 
sent  to  milk  shops  where  it  is  retailed. 

24891.  Is  this  milk  exposed  for  sale  in  the  streets 
or  the  milk  market  covered  to  prevent  contamination 
from  dust? — Yes. 

24892.  It  is  in  covered  vessels? — Yes. 

24893.  And  is  it  also  sold  there  in  small  quantities, 
and  do  the  poorer  people  come  to  purchase  their  sup- 
plies?— Yes. 

24894.  Down  to  a  pennyworth? — Yes,  and  a  half- 
penny worth. 


24895.  Is  that  a  continuous  market,  or  is  it  there 
only  for  a  certain  period  of  the  morning  and  after- 
noon?— The  morning  and  afternoon  only. 

24896.  Is  it  situated  in  a  portion  of  the  town  where 
the  working-class  population  live? — It  is  in  Michael 
Street,  and  it  is  pretty  central. 

24897.  In  addition  to  that  market,  you  say  there  are 
depots  in  the  town? — There  are  129  milk  depots  in  tho 
various  parts  of  the  city. 

24898.  That  seems  a  large  number.  If  these  have  a 
reasonable  supply  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  it  would 
seem  that  the  city  is  not  badly  supplied? — That  is  so. 

24899.  Is  there  an  ample  supply  of  milk  always  avail- 
able for  those  who  have  money  to  buy? — Yes. 

24900.  Has  any  complaint  been  made  of  inability  to 
procure? — No,  except  at  Ferrybank,  which  is  at 
the  opposite  side  of  the  riVer,  and  is  in  the  city 
area.  It  is  supplied  from  the  County  Kilkenny,  and 
there  are  complaints  from  time  to  time  owing  to  the 
numerous  creameries  in  County  Kilkenny,  and  the 
County  Waterford  people  don't  trade  there  at  all.  For 
that  reason  there  is  sometimes  a  scarcity.  Ferrybank 
was  originally  part  of  the  County  Kilkenny.  It  was 
included  in  the  city  for  Parliamentary  purposes. 

24901.  That  is  the  only  region  within  the  city  area 
from  which  any  complaint  has  ever  reached  you  with 
regard  to  the  scarcity  of  the  milk  supply? — That  is  the 
only  district. 

24902.  Now  with  regard  to  the  milk  shops  which 
seem  to  be  so  numerous,  in  what  condition  are  they 
usually  found? — I  may  tell  you  that  of  all  the  milk 
shops  there  are  not  a  half  'dozen  that  comply  fully 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Order  of  1908 — not  more 
than  half  a  dozen. 

24903.  In  what  particular  are  they  deficient? — Par- 
ticularly in  the  structural  formation.  There  are  a  lot 
of  small  houses,  and  the  occupiers  cannot  comply  with 
the  Order.  I  served  notice  twice  threatening  to  take 
proceedings  against  them,  and  there  was  a  sort  of  a 
public  feeling  that  the  local  authority  would  deprive 
them,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  means  of  living  if 
they  rigidly  enforced  the  Order. 

24904.  There  are  small  stores  that  one  always  sees 
in  a  district  in  which  there  is  a  poor  population  ? — Yes, 
where  they  cater  for  the  poor.  After  we  had  the 
matter  for  two  years  under  consideration,  and  had  found 
that  there  was  a  genuine  feeling  that  it  would  be  a 
hardship  on  these  people  if  they  were  compelled  to 
rigidly  comply  with  the  Order,  they  were  all  warned 
by  the  High  Constable  that  they  should  in  every  case 
keep  their  stores  as  scrupulously  clean  as  possible,  and 
they  promised  to  do  so.  They  were  further  warned 
that  if  they  did  not  do  so  they  would  be  proceeded 
against,  and  the  Committee  felt  that;  that  was  the  best 
thing  to  do  under  the  circumstances,  and  they  alsf> 
decided  that  when  any  of  these  little  houses  were  closed 
up,  or  the  then  occupier  changed,  they  would  not 
permit  milk  to  be  sold  there  again,  and" they  further 
agreed  that  they  would  not  license  any  milk  shop  in 
the  future  unless  it  complied  with  the  bye-laws. 

24905.  Are  these  shops  licensed  at  present? — Yes. 

24906.  And  are  they  inspected  previous  to  the  issue 
of  the  licence  by  any  officer  of  the  Corporation  to  ascer- 
tain whether  or  not  the  conditions  are  suitable  to  carrv: 
on  the  trade? — They  are  inspected  by  Mr.  Dobbyn. 
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■24907.  But  what  1  want  to  know  is,  are  these  places 
registered  or  licensed? — Registered. 

24908.  Previous  to  the  registration  was  any  iuspee- 
tion  made  of  the  premises  to  ascertain  whether  or  not 
they  were  suitable  for  the  trade  in  which  the  appli- 
cants sought  to  do  business?— Yes.  The  most  of  the 
present  milk  shops  were  registered  under  the  old  Order, 
and  each  application  sent  to  the  Committee  is  always 
referred  to  Mr.  Dobbyn  for  a  report,  and  on  his  report 
they  act. 

24909.  Is  the  milk  kept  covered  in  the  shops?— Yes. 

24910.  Have  prosecutions  ever  been  undertaken  for 
breaches  of  the  Order?— There  are  prosecutions  under- 
taken for  dirty  vessels. 

24911.  That  would  be  a  breach  of  the  Order? — Yes. 

24912.  Were  convictions  obtained? — Yes. 

24913.  What  sort  of  penalties  were  imposed?  The 
reason  I  ask  the  question  is  that  complaints  have  been 
made  in  other  places  where  the  authorities  took  action, 
that  the  Magisterial  Bench  have  not  co-operated,  and 
shown  their  appreciation  of  the  efforts  made  to  safe- 
guard the  public  health  and  to  ensure  a  healthy  milk 
supply.  I  w^ant  to  know  whether  or  not  a  similar 
complaint  can  be  made  in  WaterfordV — No  The 
Bench  in  Waterford  actively  co-operate  in  matters  of 
tiiat  kind.  I  know  that  there  were  smart  penalties 
imposed,  and  the  parties  bitterly  complained  of  the 
heavy  fines. 

24914.  The  magistrates  showed  their  appreciation  of  the 
offence  by  the  penalties  they  imposed.  We  find  in  some 
places  that  very  small  fines  were  imposed  which  would 
be  no  deterrent,  and  I  wanted  to  know  whether  Water- 
ford  had  any  reason  to  complain  of  similar  want  of 
co-operation? — Not  in  this  respect. 

24915.  Is  it  Mr.  Dobbyn  who  reports  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  cows  and  the  cow  byres? — Yes,  once  a 
month. 

24916.  And  had  he  every  reason  to  complain  of  want 
of  care  in  the  handling  of  the  milk  or  in  the  grooming 
of  the  cows  or  in  the  surroundings  of  the  byres  in 
which  they  are  kept? — Yes,  from  time  to  time,  but 
not  many. 

24917.  Has  any  prosecution  ever  been  undertaken 
on  a  report  from  Mr.  Dobbyn? — Yes. 

24918.  With  what  result?— Conviction. 

24919.  And  the  person  was  fined? — Yes. 

24920.  Was  the  fine  considered  adequate  as  a  deter- 
rent?— Yes.    The  oSence  was  not  repeated  again. 

24921.  Have  you  a  Food  and  Drugs  Act  Inspector  in 
connection  with  the  Public  Health  Department? — Yes. 

24922.  He  takes  samples  of  milk  and  sends  them  for 
analysis? — Yes. 

24923.  Have  you  had  any  certificate  showing  that 
the  milk  was  below  the  standard  in  butter  fats? — I 
may  say  that  our  milk  supply  is  stat-ed  to  be  about 
the  best  in  Ireland.  For  about  five  years  we  had  only 
eight  prosecutions  for  adulteration  of  new  milk,  and 
we  have  taken  an  innumerable  number  of  samples. 

24924.  Have  you  a  county  analyst? — Yes,  Sir 
Charles  Cameron. 

24925.  He  has  a  retaining  fee  from  the  County 
Council? — He  has  a  salary  of  £20  a  year. 

24926.  And  he  deals  with  the  samples  sent  forward  to 
him?— Yes. 

24927.  Your  evidence  is  that  for  five  years  there 
have  been  only  seven  or  eight  prosecutions? — Yes. 

24928.  What  sort  of  fines  were  imposed  in  cases 
where  the  milk  was  found  to  be  deprived  of  its  butter 
fat? — Substantial  fines. 

24929.  And  the  Public  Health  Committee  have  no 
reason  to  complain  that  the  Magisterial  Bench  did  not 
regard  the  offence  as  a  grave  one  against  the  public 
health  of  Waterford  City?— No.  The  Public  Health 
Committee  had  no  reason  to  complain. 

24930.  What  is  the  price  of  milk  in  the  city?— 
2d.  a  quart. 

24931.  That  seems  a  reasonable  price — there  is 
nothing  prohibitive  in  it.  Is  that  the  all-the-year- 
round  price?— No,  the  summer  price.  It  is  3d.  in  the 
winter. 

24932.  You  are  much  better  ofi  than  other  centres 
of  the  population  where  they  pay  Is.  and  Is.  4d.  a 
gallon.  With  regard  to  the  poor  generally,  have  you 
any  knowledge  which  would  enable  you  to  state 
whether  or  not  they  provide  an  adequate  milk  supply 
for  then-  families?— Yes,  I  believe  thev  do,  as  far  as 
then-  means  permit  them  to  do  so. 

24938.  There  is  no  want  of  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  milk  as  a  food?— I  think  not. 

24984.  And  they  do  make  an  effort  to  provide  babies 


and  young  children  with  an  adequate  milk  supply? — 
Yes;  you  see  the  young  children  in  the  morning 
bringing  home  milk. 

24935.  What  I  was  wanting  to  know  was  whether  or 
not  children  of  the  working-class  population  get  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  milk  in  order  to  nourish  and  sus- 
tain and  develop  them  as  healthy  members  of  the 
community? — I  believe  where  they  go  for  it  they  do. 
There  is  no  scarcity  of  the  milk  if  they  want  to  buy  it. 

24936.  And  if  there  is  any  scarcity  it  is  want  of 
money  rather  than  of  supply? — Yes. 

24937.  Is  there  a  branch  of  the  Women's  National 
Health  Association  in  the  town? — Yes,  an  excellent 
branch.  They  are  doing  splendid  work.  Mrs.  Frank 
Shortis  is  the  honorary  secretary. 

24938.  Do  they  distribute  milk  themselves? — I  do 
not  know. 

24939.  Has  any  outbreak  of  infectious  disease  been 
traced  to  the  milk  supply  in  Waterford  City? — I  think 
not. 

24940.  And  you  never  had  any  reason  to  assume  that 
the  milk  supply  was  in  any  way  responsible  for  any 
outbreak  of  infectious  disease  in  the  city?— No,  as  far 
as  can  be  traced. 

24941.  Has  any  suspicion  ever  arisen;  has  any 
medical  man  in  charge  of  any  locality,  in  connection 
with  which  an  outbreak  of  disease  has  arisen,  sus- 
pected the  milk  supply  as  being  the  cause? — No. 

24942.  Consequently  no  application  has  been  made 
by  the  Public  Health  Authority  to  go  into  the  district 
from  which  such  supply  is  received  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  conditions  under  which  the  milk  was  pro- 
duced?— No  such  application  has  ever  been  made. 
Might  I  call  your  attention  to  Section  4  of  the  Infec- 
tious Diseases  (Prevention)  Act,  1890,  ^^'hich  is  as 
follows  : — 

"  In  case  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  is  in  pos- 
session of  evidence  that  any  person  in  the  district 
is  suffering  from  i'nfectious  disease  attributable  to 
milk  supplied  within  the  district  from  any  dairy 
situate  within  or  without  the  district,  or  that  the 
consumption  of  millc  from  such  dairy  is  likely  to 
cause  infectious  disease  to  any  person  residing  in 
the  district,  such  medical  officer  shall,  if  authorised 
in  that  behalf  by  an  order  of  a  justice  having  juris- 
diction in  the  place  where  such  dairy  is  situate,  have 
power  to  inspect  such  dairy,  and  if  accompanied  by 
a  veterinary  inspector  or  some  other  properly  quali- 
fied veterinary  surgeon,  to  inspect  the  animals 
therein,  and  if  on  such  inspection  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  shall  be  of  opinion  that  infectious 
disease  is  caused  from  consumption  of  the  milk  sup- 
plied therefrom,  he  shall  report  thereon  to  the  local 
authority,  and  his  report  shall  be  accompanied  by 
any  report  furnished  to  him  by  the  said  veterinary 
inspector  or  veterinary  surgeon,  and  the  local  autho- 
rity may  thereupon  give  notice  to  the  dairyman  to 
appear  before  them  within  such  time,  not  less  than 
twenty-four  hours,  as  may  be  specified  in  the  notice, 
to  show  cause  why  an  order  should  not  be  made 
requiring  him  not  to  supply  any  milk  therefrom 
within  the  district  until  such  order  has  been  with- 
drawn by  the  local  authority,  and  if,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  local  authority,  he  fails  to  show  such  cause, 
then  the  local  authority  may  make  such  order  as 
aforesaid;  and  the  local  authority  shall  forthwith 
give  notice  of  the  facts  to  the  sanitary  authority 
and  County  Council  (if  any)  of  the  district  or  county 
in  which  such  dairy  is  situate,  and  also  to  the  Local 
Government  Board.  An  order  made  by  the  local 
authority  in  pursuance  of  this  section  shall  be  forth- 
with withdrawn  on  the  local  authority  or  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  on  its  behalf  being  satis- 
fied that  the  milk  supply  has  been  changed,  or  that 
the  cause  of  the  infection  has  been  removed  Any 
person  refusing  to  permit  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  on  the  production  of  such  order  as  aforesaid 
to  inspect  any  dairy,  or  if  so  accompanied  as  afore- 
said to  inspect  the  animals  kept  there,  or  after  any 
such  order  not  to  supply  milk  as  aforesaid  has  been 
given,  supplying  any  milk  within  the  district  in 
contravention  of  such  order,  or  selling  it  for  consump- 
tion therein,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  an  offence 
against  this  Act.  Provided  always  that  proceedings 
in  respect  of  such  offence  shall  be  taken  before 
the  justices  of  the  peace  having  jurisdiction  in  the 
place  where  the  said  dairy  is  situate.  Provided  also 
that  no  dairyman  shall  be  liable  to  an  action  for 
breach  of  contract  if  the  breach  be  due  to  an  order 
from  the  local  authority  under  this  Act." 
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•24943.  That  leads  to  a  very  round-about  method  of 
dealing  with  the  matter?— Yes. 

24944.  Some  local  authorities  in  large  centres  ot 
population  claim  that  they  ought  to  be  endowed  with 
the  right  to  send  their  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  or 
veterinary  inspector,  into  any  locality  m  which  milk 
is  raised  and  sold  in  their  area  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  conditions  under  which  it  has  been  produced. 
That  has  led  to  considerable  friction  in  the  North  of 
Ireland,  when-  the  milli  supply  had  been  the  cause  of 
an  outbreak  of  infectious  disease  and  of  the  sacrifice  of 
human  life?— I  saw  that  in  Belfast  they  are  applying 
for  an  order. 

24945.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  such  power  ought  to 
be  conferred  on  local  authorities;  that  your  Public 
Health  Committee,  on  the  report  of  their  Medical  Officer 
of  Health,  should  have  the  right  to  go  into  whatever 
district  the  milk  was  raised  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
conditions  under  which  it  was  produced?— I  do,  cer- 
tainly. 

24946.  And  you  think  that  power  should  be  con- 
ferred on  all  municipal  authorities? — I  do,  sir. 

24947.  Although  you  have  not  any  personal  experi- 
ence of  an  outbreak  of  disease  being  traceable  to  milk, 
you  think,  as  a  safeguard  to  the  public  health,  you 
ought  to  have  that  power? — Yes. 

24948.  Have  any  of  these  milk  shops  in  the  town 
been  closed  by  order  of  the  Public  Health  Authority? — 
No,  we  did  not  consider  them  so  bad. 

24949.  Is  the  number  of  milk  shops  increasing  or 
diminishing? — Increasing;  almost  every  week  we  have 
two  or  three  applications  from  parties  to  sell  milk. 
SnuiU  shops  are  becoming  more  numerous  in  the  city. 

24950.  Are  they  regularly  inspected  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  the  occupiers  make  the  best 
possible  effort  to  keep  their  shops  cleanly  and  free  from 
■contamination?— Yes;  they  are  inspected  by  Mr. 
Dobbyn. 

24951.  Are  they  also  inspected  by  yourself? — No.  I 
have  nothing  to  do  with  that. 

24952.  You  have  no  other  officer  to  inspect  but  Mr. 
Dobbyn?— No. 

24953.  Have  you  a  dairy  inspector? — No.  There  are 
only  two  dairies  in  the  city.  Mr.  Dobbyn  is  the  only 
■officer.  Under  the  Order  the  sub-sanitary  officers  are 
supposed  to  be  inspectors  also,  but  they  have  not  been 
-appointed  by  the  Public  Health  Committee. 

24954.  And  no  officer  is  responsible  for  the  inspec- 
tion except  Mr.  Dobbyn? — No. 

24955.  Lady  Everard. — Is  it  your  opinion  that  all 
the  by-products  of  milk  should  be  put  under  the  same 
rules  and  regulations  as  new  milk? — Yes. 

24956.  I  see  that  a  veterinary  surgeon  has  power 
under  Section  13  of  the  General  Order  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  to  enter  premises? — There  is  no 
doubt  he  has  the  power. 

24957.  Mr.  O'Brien. — You  say  here  in  your  precis 
of  evidence  that  a  certain  quantity  of  milk  is  sent  in 
from  the  County  Kilkenny — that  is  the  supply  at 
Ferrybank  ? — Yes. 

24958.  That  is  a  district  where  there  are  creameries? 
—Yes. 

24959.  Do  they  send  in  any  separated  milk? — Yes. 

24960.  Is  it  much  used?— Well,  yes.  There  is  a 
pretty  good  lot  used  in  the  city. 

24961.  Is  it  used  for  drinking  purposes  or  for 
making  bread? — For  drinking  principally  amongst  the 
poorer  class. 

24962.  Do  you  know  what  price  it  is  sold  at? — A 
penny  a  quart. 

24963.  You  say  there  are  about  100  cows  kept  in  the 
city? — Yes.  I  am  not  sure  of  the  number.  Mr. 
Dobbyn  will  give  you  the  exact  number.  They  may 
not  be  all  milch  cows. 

24964.  You  say  in  your  summary  of  evidence  that 
two-thirds  of  the  milk  is  raised  outside  the  town? — 
Yes.  These  100  cows  in  the  city  may  not  be  all  milch 
cows. 

24965.  Have  you  a  poor  population  here? — Yes;  the 
poor  are  always  with  us.  There  is  a  lot  of  casual 
labour  along  the  quays,  and  the  result  is  that  the  people 
are  very  poor,  as  their  employment  is  not  constant. 
Sometimes  they  have  no  work,  and  their  way  of  living 
is  precarious. 

24966.  You  think  they  do  manage  to  secure  milk 
for  tlie  children? — Yes,  as  best  they  can.  If  they  are 
able  to  buy  milk  they  get  it. 

24967.  In  these  little  shops  that  sell  milk,  do  they 
mostly  sell  other  articles  as  well? — They  would  sell 
vegetables,  cabbages,  turnips,  oil,  coals,  etc. 


24968.  Have  they  got  any  proper  place  to  keep  the 
milk,  as  a  rule;  do  they  just  keep  it  in  a  churn  in  the 
corner  of  the  shop?— Yes,  on  the  counter  in  a  vessel 
with  a  cover  on  it. 

2496U.  1  suppose  these  shops  are  nearly  all  con- 
nected with  living  rooms? — Yes.  Structurally  they 
could  not  comply  with  the  bye-laws. 

24970.  Do  you  think  they  ever  keep  the  milk  in  the 
living  portion  of  the  house? — No;  it  would  not  be 
permitted. 

24971.  That  is  not  one  of  the  things  that  you  had 
to  prosecute  for? — No.  They  would  hardly  attempt 
keeping  the  milk  iu  a  living  room.  They  would  be 
wiped  out  altogether  if  they  did  that. 

24972.  Is  there  much  milk  sold  in  the  town  by 
carts  coming  in  from  the  country  and  sold  to  people 
ns  they  go  along  the  streets — regular  milk  carts? — 
There  are  sixty  purveyors  coming  in  from  the  country, 
and  they  sell  it  in  the  streets  or  in  the  shops. 

24973".  Do  these  people  who  come  in  from  the 
country  with  their  carts  and  sell  the  milk  get  regis- 
tered?—Yes. 

24974.  And  are  they  inspected?— Yes,  and  the  churns. 
We  had  about  half  a  dozen  prosecutions. 

24975.  Do  you  insist  on  their  having  any  particular 
form  of  tankard  for  bringing  in  the  milk? — Not  so  long 
as  it  is  clean  and  properly  kept. 

24976.  Are  there  tops  to  the  tankards? — Some  have 
and  some  have  not. 

24977.  Anjl  some  have  a  pint  measure  and  dip  it 
into  the  milk? — Yes,  that  is  the  most  general.  I 
must  say  there  are  two  or  three  very  superior  milk 
shops  in  the  city — Mrs.  Thompson,  in  Patrick  Street, 
and  Mr.  Lane,  and  a  third  in  John  Street — a  Model 
Dairy. 

24978.  The  Chairman. — How  long  are  these  estab- 
lished?— Two  were  established  lately,  and  the  Model 
Dairy  was  established  four  or  five  years  ago.  The 
milk  is  delivered  in  vans  by  men  in  uniform. 

24979.  Mr.  O'Brien.— They  have  a  big  supply  of 
milk? — Yes.  They  fly  along  the  street  very  rapidly, 
and  deliver  the  milk  early. 

24980.  Is  that  for  the  richer  population? — Yes,  prin- 
cipally. 

24981.  And  at  a  higher  price  than  it  ia  sold  to  poor 

people,  or  at  the  same  price? — At  the  same  price. 
Poor  people  have  to  pay  tlie  same  price  as  the  rich 
people.  The  price  is  generally  the  same  to  everybody. 
It  is  fixed  like. 

24982.  Is  this  Model  Dairy  run  by  a  company,  or  is 
it  owned  by  a  private  individual? — I  think  it  is  owned 
l)y  a  private  individual. 

'  24983.  Miss  McNeill. — Have  you  had  any  difficulty 
in  getting  your  milk-sellcrs  to  register? — Yes,  at  the 
l)fginning.  With  everything  that  is  new  you  have  a 
(lifiiculty  in  getting  people  to  understand  and  comply. 

24984.  You  have  not  any  very  serious  difficulty  once 
they  understand  it? — No. 

24985.  And  you  think  all  these  people  who  vend 
milk,  as  far  as  you  know,  are  registered? — Yes.  I 
don't  think  at  present  in  the  city  we  have  any  persons 
selling  milk  who  are  not  registered.  If  they  attempted 
lo  do  so  they  would  be  prosecuted. 

24986.  There  has  been  a  difficulty  in  some  places 
about  maintaining  a  good  supply  of  milk,  and  it  was 
suggested  to  us  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  have 
licensing  instead  of  registration — licences  that  could 
1)0  cancelled  the  same  as  spirit  licences  for  any  grave 
offence.  What  is  your  opinion  in  regard  tc  that? — ■ 
l''.iiforced  by  the  police? 

24987.  Enforced  by  some  body? — Of  course,  that 
would  be  a  very  good  thing  if  it  could  be  done. 

24988.  You  don't  think  sufficient  time  has  elapsed 
since  the  strict  regulations  have  been  enforced  to 
attempt  any  other  step? — It  would  be  rather  quick. 
You  would  have  difficulty  in  getting  the  people  to  fall 
into  one  regulation,  and  to  get  them  to  change  in  a 
short  time,  but  I  certainly  would  say  that  it  would  be 
i\n  improvement. 

24989.  What  is  the  difficulty  you  would  anticipate — 
do  you  think  people  would  cease  to  sell  milk? — It 
would  depend  on  how  it  would  be  enforced. 

24990.  The  Chairman. — An  application  would  be 
made  to  the  local  authority,  which  would  appoint  an 
officer  to  report  on  the  premises,  and  if  he  reported 
that  they  were  suitable,  and  if  the  person  applying  for 
tlie  licence  was  of  good  character  and  likely  to  carry 
on  a  legitimate  trade,  the  licence  would  issue  straight 
off. 
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24991.  This  licensing  would  be  under  the  control  of 
the  public  authority  having  charge  of  the  district  in 
which  the  milk  is  vended.  They  would  enforce  these 
conditions  in  order  to  ensure  a  good  milk  supply? — I 
understand. 

24992.  And  if  there  were  breaches  of  the  Order 
reported,  and  if  the  persons  refused  to  comply  with 
the  regulations  lai'd  down,  it  would  be  competent  for 
the  local  authority  to  withdraw  his  licence? — The  same 
as  publicans'  licences,  for  instance? 

24993.  Yes. — I  would  approve  of  that. 

24994.  Don't  you  think  the  safeguarding  of  the 
public  health  of  the  community  is  of  sufficient  gravity 
to  justify  the  public  authority  in  making  an  investi- 
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gation  into  the  milk  supply  received  from  an  outsidR 
area? — Yes;  that  is  my  opinion. 

24995.  The  public  health  should  be  above  every  con- 
sideration  ? — Yes. 

24996.  Do  you  know  what  quantity  of  separated  milk 
is  sold  in  Waterford  city — what  officer  would  be  the 
best  authority  on  that  subject? — The  Inspector  under 
the  Food  and  Drugs  Act.  He  will  be  before  you  on 
Monday. 

24997.  We  would  like  definite  information  as  to  what 
quantity  of  separated  milk  is  sold  in  the  city,  and  in 
what  condition  it  is  received,  for  what  purpose  it  is 
used,  and  whether  or  not  it  is  given  as  a  food  to 
children? — I  will  ask  the  Food  and  Drugs  Inspector 
to  deal  with  these  points  in  his  evidence. 


Mrs.  Shortis  examined. 


24998.  The  Chairman. — You  are  a  resident  in 
Waterford,  Mrs.  Shortis,  I  understand,  and  are  inte- 
rested in  the  work  of  the  Women's  National  Health 
Association? — Yes;  I  am  Secretary  of  the  Waterford 
Branch  of  the  Women's  National  Health  Association. 

24999.  And,  consequently,  you  are  familiar  with  the 
work  carried  on  by  that  body? — Yes. 

25000.  Has  the  milk  supply  to  the  poor  given  your 
branch  any  trouble? — Yes;  a  great  deal.  There  was  a 
great  scarcity,  about  two  years  ago  particularly;  since 
then  we  tried  to  start  a  depot,  but  in  the  meantime 
Mrs.  Thompson  came  from  Carlow  and  started  one  in 
Patrick  Street,  and  her  trade  is  increasing  every  week. 

25001.  And  that  has  helped  to  relieve  the  local  need? 
—Yes,  and  Mr.  Lane  has  started  a  good  supply,  and 
also  good  milk  may  be  got  from  Mr  White's  Cafe  on 
the  Quay,  so  I  think  that  the  three  supplies  certainly 
relieved  the  scarcity  tremendously. 

25002.  Do  you  find  any  want  of  appreciation  on  the 
part  of  the  poor  as  to  the  value  of  milk? — Yes;  they 
will  do  anything  rather  than  buy  milk,  and  they  prefer 
skim  milk  because  it  is  cheaper  than  the  rich,  good 
milk.  They  will  take  any  amount  of  milk  if  you  give 
it  to  them  for  nothing. 

25003.  But  when  it  comes  to  a  question  of  purchase? 
— They  will  not  have  it. 

25004.  Do  they  complain  of  the  price? — They  say  in 
the  winter  it  is  expensive.  It  is  lOd.  a  gallon  in  the 
winter  and  8d.  in  the  summer.  If  they  buy  it  in 
small  quantities  it  is  dearer. 

25005.  You  did  feel  the  necessity  at  one  period  of 
making  some  effort  in  order  to  provide  milk  for  the 
poor  in  the  locality  and  private  enterprise  has  come 
to  your  rescue?- — Yes. 

25006.  And  at  the  moment,  do  you  feel  satisfied  that 
the  poor  who  have  money  to  buy  are  always  able  to 
procure  it?— Yes;  during  the  summer. 

25007.  Even  with  these  new  enterprises  in  existence, 
is  the  supply  sufficient  in  the  winter  season? — I  can 
hardly  say  in  the  winter  season,  because  Mrs.  Thompson 
has  only  started  her  depot  eight  or  nine  months,  and 
Mr.  White  only  started  his  depot  in  the  spring. 

25008.  And  at  the  moment  you  caimot  measure  the 
supply  they  would  have  available  in  the  winter  season? 
—No. 

25009.  But  up  to  these  enterprises  being  undertaken, 
there  was  at  times  a  difficulty  in  procuring  milk? — 
Yes,  certainly. 

25010.  Are  the  poor  at  all  careful  about  the  manner 
in  which  they  store  the  milk  in  their  own  homes?  Do 
they  keep  it  covered  and  free  from  contamination?— 
It  IS  almost  impossible  for  them  to  take  any  precaution. 
They  even  leave  the  bread  out  uncovered.  When 
you  go  into  their  houses  you  see  sometimes  flies  on  the 
milk  and  bread.  They  only  laugh  at  you  if  you  tell 
them  to  keep  them  covered.  It  will  take  time  to 
educate  them. 

2.5011.  You  require  an  educational  campaign? — Yes. 

25012.  Have  you  noticed  many  cases  of  tuberculosis 
amongst  children? — Yes. 

25013.  Do  you  usually  find  that  these  children  are 
^^'o'kmJ  well-nourished?— Quite  the  contrary. 

i5014.  They  are  usually  children  that  would  be 
wasted  and  emaciated  by  improper  feeding?— Yes • 
particularly  when  they  come  to  twelve  or  fonrfAPn 


-    ,         they  come  to  twelve  or  fourteen 
'"osn, r  ^'n^  *°  ^^'^  ^^""^  declining  away. 

-Wlo.  Ihey  become  anaemic?— Yes,  and  emaciated. 


25016.  If  children  of  that  kind  are  exposed  to  infec- 
tion, naturally  they  will  fall  victims  quite  readily  to 
the  disease? — I  should  say  so. 

25017.  Do  they  sometimes  give  infants  of  tender  age 
improper  food  such  as  tea? — Indeed  they  do. 

25018.  Are  milk  substitutes  used  at  the  time  in 
which  milk  is  scarce? — No.  They  prefer  separat-ed 
milk  to  new  milk.  They  will  buy  it  before  they  buy 
anything  else. 

25019.  Because  it  is  cheaper? — Yes. 

25020.  What  price  is  it  vended  at? — I  don't  know. 

25021.  Mr.  O'Brien. — We  were  told  4d.  a  gallon  by 
the  last  witness;  a  penny  a  quart,  he  said? — Yes. 

25022.  The  Chairman. — I  suppose  you  don't  know 
anything  about  the  use  of  separated  milk  yourself? — 
No;  nor  do  I  ever  recommend  it. 

25023.  At  all  events,  it  may  have  some  food  value. 
Is  it  to  be  had  in  large  quantities,  or  is  it  as  scarce 
as  new  milk? — I  think  so,  so  far  as  I  know. 

25024.  Do  the  creameries  send  it  in  for  sale? — 
Yes. 

25025.  Or  is  it  the  owner  of  the  dairy  who  sends  his 
milk  to  the  creamerj'? — Perhaps  both.  I  know  one 
case  where  the  creameries  send  it. 

25026.  What  distance  would  it  be  sent  in  from  the 
city? — From  Dungarvan. 

25027.  By  rail?— Yes. 

25028.  That  would  indicate  that  there  is  a  fair 
volume  of  trade  when  it  is  found  profitable  to  send  it 
by  rail  ? — Yes. 

25029.  And  it  is  vended  in  the  city?— Yes,  in  the 
small  shops. 

25030.  I  hope  there  is  no  attempt  to  substitute  the 
separated  milk  for  new  milk? — I  cannot  say. 

25031.  I  take  it  that  is  a  question  that  would  come 
under  the  notice  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  Inspector? 
— Yes. 

25032.  There  is  no  emporium  exclusively  devoted  to 
the  sale  of  separated  milk? — No. 

25033.  It  seems  an  element  of  danger  and  tempta- 
tion to  have  both  sold  in  the  one  shop — the  danger  of 
one  being  substituted  for  the  other? — Yes. 

25034.  Have  you  a  Babies'  Club  in  Waterford ?— Not 
now.  We  did  have  one;  but  it  was  rather  restricted. 
At  present  we  have  not  one. 

25035.  You  did  find  it  useful  when  it  was  in  actual 
working  order? — To  a  certain  extent. 

25036.  It  was  not  under  happy  auspices  for  the 
moment? — It  was,  but  it  was  worked  on  a  small  scale. 

2.5037.  Do  you  intend  re-estabhshing  it? — Probably. 
It  was  a  private  enterprise  by  one  or  two  members  of 
the  Association. 

25038.  You  hope  to  establish  it  on  an  altered  basis? 
—Yes. 

25039.  Is  there  much  poverty  in  this  city? — I  should 
say  so.  There  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  poverty.  I 
think  a  good  deal  could  be  avoided. 

25040.  Some  of  it  is  preventable? — Yes.  Of  course, 
in  a  town  like  Waterford,  one  does  expect  to  have  a 
good  deal  of  casual  employment. 

25041.  And  there  would  be  periods  of  distress  when 
there  was  no  employment? — Quite  right. 

25042.  Lady  EvEiiAED. — We  have  had  evidence  in 
one  of  the  places  we  visited  that  they  had  a  most 
flourishing  Babies'  Club.  We  had  evidence  that  some 
little  children  absolutely  did  not  know  what  the  taste 
of  milk  was.  At  the  Babies'  Club  I  am  referring  to, 
they  gave  the  mothers  a  pint  of  milk  daily,  and  the 
mothers  only  paid  a  penny  a  week  for  it.  '  They  had 
a  day  in  the  week  for  the  mothers,  and  they  were 
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taught  to  sew  and  to  make  clothes,  and  it  has  been 
really  doing  a  great  deal  of  good. 

25043.  Have  you  a  Jubilee  Nurse  here? — We  have 
three. 

25044.  Are  they  under  the  Women's  National 
Health  Association? — One  is. 

25045.  Under  the  Tuberculosis  Section  of  the  Insur- 
ance scheme,  is  it  proposed  to  utilise  the  Nurses? — 
I  think  that  is  more  for  the  Nurses'  Committee.  I 
cannot  answer  that  question. 

25046.  Do  the  mothers  who  buy  separated  milk 
realise  the  necessity  of  adding  fats  to  it? — I  don't 
think  they  do.  The  Nurses  give  milk  to  the  cases  to 
whieli  they  go,  and  it  is  given  free.  It  comes  out 
of  the  Jubilee  Nurses'  Fund.  We  have  a  Samaritan 
Fund  for  providing  necessaries. 

25047.  The  Chairman.- — Of  course,  you  don't  encou- 
rage the  distribution  of  separated  milk  at  all? — No. 
We  give  tickets  to  the  regular  depots. 

25048.  Do  the  poor  people  appreciate  the  value  of 
good  milk? — Yes;  if  they  have  not  to  pay  for  it. 

25049.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — Is  there  any  pro- 
gress in  the  way  of  education  amongst  them  as  to  the 
value  of  milk  as  a  food? — I  think  they  arc  beginning 
to  recognise  the  value  of  good  milk. 

25050.  Is  that  largely  due  to  the  Jubilee  Nurses? — 
Yes,  and  to  the  Women's  National  Health  Associa- 
tion. We  always  talk  to  them  about  it,  and  advise 
them  to  get  good  milk,  but  they  invariably  grumble 
about  the  price,  and  say  the  skim  milk  is  so  much 
cheaper. 

25051.  It  will  take  time  to  educate  them? — Yes, 
but  there  is  an  improvement. 

25052.  The  Chairman. — Is  there  skim  milk  sold  that- 
is  not  separated  milk? — I  look  upon  it  as  separated 
milk  from  the  crearnery. 

25053.  Because  in  some  farmsteads  the  old  custom 
of  butter-making  is  carried  on.  The  result  of  that  is 
not  so  detrimental  to  the  quality  of  the  milk  as  when 
it  is  passed  through  a  separator  at  the  creamery.  The 
fats  are  not  extracted  to  the  same  extent  as  at  the 
creamery.  Do  j'ou  know  if  any  skim  milk  is  sent  into 
Waterford? — I  should  say  there  would  be,  as  butter- 
making  is  carried  on  in  the  homes. 

25054.  Mr.  O'Brien. — In  that  case  they  get  butter- 
milk as  well? — Yes. 

25055.  That  is  not  sold? — Yes,  plenty  of  it  in  the 
summer  time. 

25056.  What  price  do  they  sell  the  buttermilk  at? — 
a  pint,  I  think. 

25057.  Does  your  branch  of  tlte  Association  give  any 
lectures  to  the  mothers — demonstrations  by  means  of 
magic  lanterns? — Yes,  but  not  exactly  on  the  milk 
question. 

25058.  You  never  showed  them,  for  instance,  with 
the  magic  lantern,  the  swarm  of  germs  that  are  round 
the  feet  of  a  fly  that  tumbles  into  the  milk? — No;  we 
have  not  given  lectures  on  the  milk  question  at  all. 


25059.  These  mothers  who  buy  separat-ed  milk  for 
their  families,  do  they  buy  butter  at  all^ — Nc;  I  don't 
think  that  they  could  afford  it. 

25060.  When  people  say  that  they  cannot  afford  it, 
they  very  often  can  afford  to  spend  money  in  other 
ways? — They  buy  tea.  They  look  on  that  as  a  neces- 
sity, but  I  don't  think  they  do  buy  butter. 

25061.  Do  you  know  how  much  sugar  they  buy  for  a 
pound  of  tea? — They  use  a  tremendous  lot  of  sugar, 
I  know. 

2.5062.  You  think  they  don't  get  butter  at  all?— No; 
the  very  poor,  as  a  rule,  have  very  large  families,  and 
they  cannot  possibly  buy  butter. 

25063.  Do  they  use  bacon  fat? — I  don't  think  so. 

25064.  I  wonder  how  they  supply  the  fat  that  has 
been  removed  from  the  milk? — I  don't  think  the  very 
poor  people  supply  any  fats. 

25065.  You  don't  think  the  young  children  get  any 
bacon  to  chew? — No;  bacon  is  very  expensive. 

25066.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — Even  in  Water- 
ford? — Yes. 

25067.  Lady  Everard. — What  are  they  paying  for 
American  bacon  in  Waterford? — I  don't  know. 

25068.  Do  ilie  mothers  nurse  their  own  babies? — 
Yes. 

25069.  Always? — Almost  always. 

25070.  Do  they  keep  them  on  for  a  long  time? — 
Yes.  As  long  as  they  can  keep  them  on,  the  babies 
thrive.  When  they  come  to  twelve  or  fourteen 
months,  you  notice  the  children  decline. 

25071.  They  go  on  nursing  them  for  twelve  months? 
— Nine  months  probably. 

25072.  Are  the  mothers  able  to  nourish  them  for 
the  most  part? — The  mothers  have  to  work  mostly  all 
the  time.  They  are  working  in  the  cellars  and  in  the 
fields  and  gardens. 

25073.  And  thev  don't  take  the  babies  along  with 
them?— No. 

25074.  The  Chairman. — Are  there  many  female  fac- 
tory workers  in  Waterford? — There  are. 

25075.  Mr.  O'Brien.— Do  they  use  oatmeal  porridge? 
— It  is  certainly  on  the  increase,  and  they  use  the 
whole-meal,  which  is  better  than  the  flake. 

25076.  I  thought  there  would  be  a  difiBculty  about 
getting  it  cooked? — They  all  have  little  gas  stoves,  and 
they  cook  it  in  preference  to  the  other. 

25077.  Do  they  use  separated  milk  with  it? — I  think 
they  mostly  use  sugar. 

25078.  Without  milk?— Yes.  Some  of  them  use 
milk,  but  they  use  a  good  deal  of  sugar. 

25079.  Do  they  give  it  to  the  children? — Yes. 

25080.  But  not  with  milk? — I  suppose  they  might 
give  milk. 

25081.  It  is  not  a  regular  form  of  diet?— No. 

25082.  You  recommend  the  use  of  oatmeal? — Yes; 
everywhere  we  go. 


Dr.  Denis  Kennedy  examined. 


25083.  The  Chairman. — You  are  Medical  Superin- 
tendent Officer  of  Health  in  the  City  of  Waterford,  Dr. 
Kennedy,  I  understand? — Yes. 

25084.  Have  you  ever  suspected  the  milk  supply  of 
the  city  being  the  cause  of  the  outbreak  of  any  infec- 
tious disease? — Yes;  in  the  past. 

25085.  What  action  was  taken  by  the  Public  Health 
Authority? — No  action.  We  had  not  the  power  to 
take  any  action  in  regard  to  the  milk  supply.  From 
experience  I  have  been  of  opinion  that  disease  has  been 
brought,  especially  scarlatina. 

25086.  Would  you  not  think  it  desirable  that  the 
Public  Health  Authority,  especially  of  a  large  city 
like  Waterford,  should  have  the  right  to  go  into  the 
outside  area  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  milk  supplied  to  the  city  is 
raised? — I  do,  as  they  do  in  some  of  the  English 
boroughs. 

2.5087.  Don't  you  think  that  that  power  should  be 
conferred  on  tliem  by  law,  and  not  by  act  of  grace  on 
the  part  of  the  local  authority  into  whose  district  they 
send  their  Inspector? — Yes. 

25088.  And  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  have 
such  powers  conferred  on  local  authorities  generally? 
— Yes. 

25089.  And  that  it  would  be  in  the  interests  of  the 
public  health  to  do  so? — Yes. 


25090.  You  don't  in  any  way  participate  in  the 
administration  of  the  Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order? — 
No. 

25091.  And  you  have  not  been  called  upon  at  any 
time  to  pronounce  an  opinion  whether  the  premises  in 
which  milk  is  sold  are  suitable  for  such  a  purpose,  or 
whether  the  milk  was  properly  kept? — No;  that  is 
done  by  the  Inspector  under  the  Dairies  and  Cowsheds 
Order. 

25092.  Would  it  not  be  necessary  to  obtain  the 
opinion  of  the  medical  officer? — I  think  it  would  be 
better  that  he  would  have  a  supervising  authority  in 
the  matter. 

25093.  Still  the  Public  Health  Authority  in  Water- 
ford has  never  imposed  that  duty  on  their  medical 
officer? — No. 

2.5094.  But  you  are  of  opinion  that  the  judgment  of  a 
non-professional  man  should  be  supervised  by  a  pro- 
fessional man? — Yes. 

25095.  Is  there  much  tuberculosis  in  this  city? — 
There  is.  We  have  always  had  a  high  death-rate  from 
it.  Now  it  is  not  as  bad  as  it  was  in  the  past.  I 
think  at  one  time  we  were  nearly  the  highest  in  Ireland, 
if  not  the  highest. 

25096.  That  is  an  unenviable  notoriety.  Do  you 
think  that  the  children  of  the  poor  are  properly  fed? — 
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I  don't  think  so.  I  think  they  scarcely  ever  got  a 
really  nourishing  diet. 

25097.  Talking  of  infants,  in  the  first  instance,  do 
you  think  that  they  are  properly  looked  after  from 
the  time  their  mothers  cease  nursing  them;  do  you 
think  they  get  a  proper  food?— I  don't  think  they  get 
a  su£6cient  allowance  of  food.  The  infant  mortality 
is  very  high  with  us. 

25098.  Would  you  be  disposed  to  think  that  the  fact 
of  the  children  being  ill-fed  and  badly  developed  would 
make  them  more  susceptible  to  disease? — Yes.  The 
physique  of  the  school  children  is  not  up  to  what  it 
ought  to  be. 

25099.  And  that  is  almost  entirely  due  to  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  fed? — Yes. 

25100.  Do  you  think  tuberculosis  might  arise  from 
malnutrition  and  improper  feeding?— Yes. 

25101.  You  give  that  as  your  deliberate  opinion? — 
Yes.  It  is  to  a  great  extent  children  that  are  ill-fed 
who  are  the  first  victims,  and  a  great  many  children  of  a 
growing  age  are  affected. 

25102.  Miss  McNeill. — Is  there  much  glandular 
trouble  in  the  city? — Not  as  much  as  in  the  past. 
There  is  a  great  improvement  in  that  direction. 

25103.  More  than  in  other  types? — Yes.  I  see  a 
great  amount  of  pulmonary  and  intestinal  troubles.  A 
few  years  ago  our  death-rate  was  124  or  126  cases  in 
the  year,  and  it  is  only  82  to  85  now.  That  was  four 
or  five  years  ago. 

25104.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  what 
caused  the  reduction? — The  reduction  is  probably  due 
to  open  air — the  people  having  learned  the  value  of 
open  air  and  proper  methods  for  feeding  their  children. 

25105.  The  Chairman.— Still  a  good  deal  remains 
to  be  done? — Yes,  in  the  way  of  preventive  treatment. 

25106.  Do  the  mothers  of  children  appreciate  the 
value  of  milk  as  a  food? — Not  amongst  the  poor. 

25107.  Although  they  may  tell  you  that  they  cannot 
afford  to  buy  milk  for  their  children,  they  may  be  giv- 
ing them  some  other  food  that  in  reality  costs  almost 
as  much  and  produces  much  worse  results? — Certainly. 

25108.  That  would  indicate  a  want  of  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  milk? — I  don't  think  the  poorer  classes 
here  understand  the  relative  value  of  food.  The  milk 
comes  in  under  the  same  rule  as  the  rest,  probably 
more  so. 

25109.  Miss  McNeill.— There  has  been  some  atten- 
tion paid  to  that  in  the  schools  for  the  last  few  years? 
— I  don't  know. 

25110.  The  Chairman. — One  does  know  quite  well 
that  when  the  family  exchequer  begins  to  run  low 
towards  the  end  of  the  week,  and  something  has  got 
to  be  curtailed,  that  in  all  probability  the  expenditure 
of  milk  is  cut  off? — It  is  cut  off  before  tea  or  sugar. 

25111.  Before  things  that  they  regard  as  more  essen- 
tial, but  which  are  relatively  of  less  value? — Yes. 

25112.  Lady  Everaed. — Has  the  veterinary  surgeon 
ever  reported  cases  of  disease  in  places  where  milk 
was  supplied?— You  mean  a  tuberculous  disease  in 
people. 

25113.  And  other  infectious  disease? — I  don't  think 
it  comes  under  his  duties. 

25114.  In  the  general  order  it  is  stated  that  "if  he 
ascertains  that  infectious  disease  exists  in  a  dairy  pre- 
mises, he  shall  inform  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health?" 
—I  have  known  of  no  case  in  which  that  was  done. 

25116.  Have  you  had  any  case  of  typhoid  directly 
traceable  to  milk?— I  cannot  say  that.  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  say  that. 

25116.  You  never  had  a  case  of  a  typhoid  carriers- 
No. 

25117.  I  take  it  that  the  Women's  National  Health 
Association  are  doing  a  good  deal  of  work  in  this 
city?— Yes,  especially  with  regard  to  the  tuberculosis 
question. 


25118.  And  you  find  that  the  Jubilee  Nurses  are 
useful? — Yes.  I  think  they  are  a  great  boon,  and  are 
doing  a  great  deal  of  good  amongst  the  poor  people. 

25119.  You  think  they  are  doing  good  as  far  as  tuber- 
culosis is  concerned? — Yes.  Between  their  work  and 
the  work  of  the  Women's  National  Health  Association, 
I  think  they  are  factors  that  have  reduced  tuber- 
culosis. 

25120.  The  children  that  are  growing  up  are  prob- 
ably instructing  their  elders? — Yes.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Women's  National  Health  Association 
movement  under  Lady  Aberdeen  has  been  the  prin- 
cipal cause  in  the  improvement  of  the  ventilation  of 
houses.  It  has  had  a  great  effect  with  regard  to  open 
windows. 

25121.  Do  you  find  that  the  people  feed  their  chil- 
dren on  stirabout? — Not  sufficiently. 

25122.  Do  they  use  baker's  bread? — Yes.  I  have 
always  looked  on  the  usual  diet  as  bakers'  bread, 
black  tea  and  sugar,  and  perhaps  a  little  milk. 

25123.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — When  you  said 
that  you  suspected  a  few  times  that  disease  was  com- 
municated by  milk,  I  suppose  the  suspicion  was  not 
strong  enough  to  induce  you  to  report  it  to  the  sani- 
tary authority? — At  the  time  I  did  suspect  it  things 
were  in  a  rudimentary  condition,  and  it  would  be 
impossible  to  take  action.  We  had  a  large  epidemic 
on  at  the  time,  but  wc  had  no  machinery  to  improve 
the  conditions. 

25124.  Was  it  typhoid  fever? — No,  scarlet  fever. 

25125.  You  did  not  suspect  the  milk  so  much  as  the 
people  vending  it? — It  is  hard  to  say.  There  has  been 
a  lot  of  carelessness  in  allowing  children  suffering 
from  disease  to  go  about  the  shops. 

25126.  You  believe  that  there  is  less  of  it  now? — 
We  have  had  much  less  fever.  I  am  looking  back  to 
ten  or  thirteen  years  ago. 

25127.  Do  you  find  that  in  the  past  few  years  the 
sanitary  condition  of  Waterford  has  improved? — I 
think  so. 

25128.  And  that  people  are  learning  to  keep  their 
homes  clean? — Yes.    They  are  advancing,  but  slowly. 

25129.  Have  you  much  of  the  tenement  system  in 
Waterford? — It  is  being  steadily  reduced. 

25130.  And  single  cottages  substituted? — Yes.  At 
the  rate  it  is  going  on,  it  will  be  improved  in  the  near 
future.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  general 
disposition  for  improvement  in  everything  in  the  city. 

25131.  Are  the  circumstances  of  the  people  better 
or  worse  than  they  used  to  be? — I  don't  think  they 
are  any  better.  I  think  any  improvement  that  is 
taking  place  is  due  to  the  better  knowledge  and  the 
better  management  of  their  affairs.  I  don't  think  they 
have  any  money  to  spare. 

25132.  Where  is  the  female  labour  employed — in  the 
factories? — There  is  only  one  factory  here  that  employs 
them. 

25133.  Miss  McNeill.— A  good  many  of  them  work 
in  the  bacon  stores? — A  certain  number,  but  not  a 
very  large  number,  but  a  greater  number  of  them  are 
employed  in  the  Jute  Spinning  Factory. 

25134.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — What  the  women 
get  for  their  labour  is  not  a  very  large  item  in  the 
family  budget? — Not  in  Waterford. 

25135.  Miss  McNeill. — Can  you  give  any  idea  of 
the  infant  mortality  rate  in  Waterford?— I  cannot  give 
it  right  off.  I  give  it  every  year  in  my  annual  report. 
I  know  it  has  been  something  like  147.  I  cannot  give 
you  the  exact  figure.    It  is  between  140  and  160. 

25136.  Is  there  any  special  cause  that  you  know 
for  such  a  high  rate? — Infantile  diarrhoea  in  late  years. 
We  had  a  very  large  number  of  deaths. 

25137.  The  Chairman.— Would  that  be  due  in  any 
way  to  an  impure  milk  supply? — I  think  it  would  be 
considerably  due  to  the  conditions  of  diet  one  way  or 
another. 


Mr.  Arthur  J.  Dobbyn, 

25138.  The  Chairman.— You  are  a  practisiuL' 
veterinary  surgeon,  Mr.  Dobbyn?— Yes. 

25139.  And  you  also  hold  an  appointment  under  the 
Corporation? — I  do. 

th?cUy  ?--Yes°^  *°  inspect  the  dairies  of 

25141.  Are  you  also  obliged  under  the  terms  of  your 
appointment  to  inspect  the  shops  where  milk  is  vended  ? 


M.R.C.V.S.,  examined. 

25142.  In  what  condition  do  you  find  these  shops? — 
Kept  clean. 

25143.  Have  you  ever  reported  that  an  applicant  for 
registration  was  unsuitable  owing  to  the  manner  in 
which  his  premises  were  constructed  or  kept? — Yes; 
several  times. 

25144.  And  these  have  been  refused  registration?— 
Yes. 
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25145.  Have  you  ever  had  reason  to  ask  for  power  to 
prosecute  milk  vendors  for  breaches  of  the  Order? — Yes. 

25146.  And  the  Public  Health  Authority  gave  you 
power? — They  did. 

25147.  And  with  what  result? — These  people  ceased 
to  sell  milk  afterwards. 

25148.  Did  the  magisterial  bench  mark  their  sense  of 
the  gravity  of  the  offence  by  imposing  a  substantial 
penalty? — I  cannot  exactly  say  what  the  penalty  was, 
but  the  owner  of  the  shop  ceased  to  sell  milk  after- 
wards. 

25149.  He  was  put  out  of  the  trade? — Yes. 

25150.  From  what  source  do  these  small  purveyors 
derive  their  supply? — From  the  cow-keepers  within  the 
city,  and  also  within  No.  1  Rural  District. 

25151.  Milk  is  sent  in  by  farmers  residing  in  the 
surrounding  districts  and  sold  to  the  retailer  at  whole- 
sale prices,  and  they  retail  the  milk  at  a  profit? — Yes. 

25152.  Do  you  make  any  inspection  of  the  milk  sold 
in  these  shops,  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  it  is  clean 
and  properly  handled? — I  inspect  the  vessels  but  not 
tbe  milk. 

25153.  Have  you  ever  undertaken  prosecutions  for 
dirty  vessels? — No.  The  High  Constable  attends  to 
that. 

25154.  Would  it  be  on  your  report  that  he  would 
inspect  these  premilses  in  order  to  ascertain  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  milk  is  sold,  or  does  he  make 
an  independent  inspection? — He  would  make  an 
independent  inspection.  I  generally  find  the  places 
clean  and  the  persons  also. 

25155.  Do  they  generally  keep  the  vessels  clean  in 
order  to  avoid  contamination  from  dust  and  flies? — Yes; 
there  are  lids  attached  to  the  cans. 

25156.  When  the  milk  would  be  delivered  for  sal©  in 
the  small  emporiums,  in  what  vessels  would  it  be  kept? 
— In  tin  vessels. 

25157.  Are  these  vessels  always  covered? — Yes, 
generally. 

25158.  Have  you  ever  discovered  any  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  vendors  to  evade  supplying  samples  of 
milk?— No. 

25159.  Have  you  ever  found  that  they  stored  milk  in 
the  living  part  of  the  house? — No;  their  supply  is  very 
small. 

25160.  And  is  it  generally  disposed  of  within  a  short 
time  of  its  delivery? — Yes. 

25161.  Is  there  milk  available  at  any  hour  of  the 
day  in  these  shops ;  ? — No ;  only  in  the  afternoon 
principally. 

25162.  Is  it  kept  over-night? — As  a  rule,  no.  It  gets 
all  sold  out. 

25163.  In  what  condition  are  the  cows  housed  that 
are  kept  in  the  city  area? — They  are  in  a  fair  condition. 
These  are  old  cowsheds. 

25164.  And  all  the  alterations  that  could  be  carried 
out  are  done  on  your  suggestion? — Yes,  and  they  are 
kept  in  good  order  and  in  a  sanitary  state. 

25165.  Are  the  people  handling  the  milk  cleanly  in 
their  habi'ts? — Yes,  they  wash  their  hands. 

25166.  Is  provision  made  in  all  these  premises  for 
the  washing  of  the  hands? — No,  not  in  the  whole  of 
them. 

25167.  You  don't  insist  on  that? — It  is  hard  to  do  it. 

25168.  Have  you  ever  prosecuted  them  for  not  doing 
it?— No. 

25169.  Would  your  Public  Health  Authority  approve 
of  prosecutions  for  that  purpose? — I  cannot  say. 

25170.  At  all  events  the  fact  remains  that  in  some 
places  no  provision  has  been  made  for  the  washing 
of  the  hands,  and  you  have  taken  no  steps  to  enforce 
it?— No. 

25171.  Have  you  found  much  difficulty  in  getting 
cow-keepers  to  make  the  alterations  that  you  recom- 
mended?— No. 

25172.  You  find  they  are  ready  to  comply  with  your 
recommendation? — Yes. 

25173.  Have  you  insisted  on  concrete  floors? — In  the 
places  where  the  floors  were  bad  we  did  what  was 
suitable  for  them. 

25174.  Is  there  proper  drainage  where  there  are  cow- 
byres? — Yes. 

25175.  Do  you  insist  on  the  provision  about  air-space, 
light  and  ventilation?— We  get  them  to  do  the  best 
they  can  according  to  the  structure. 

25176.  Have  you  ever  ordered  a  place  to  be  closed 
for  the  keeping  of  cows  owing  to  its  unsuitability  ? — No. 

25177.  Has  the  application  of  the  Order  ever  com- 
pelled any  dairyman  to  go  out  of  the  trade?— Not  that 
I  am  aware  of. 
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25178.  As  regards  the  condition  of  the  cows,  do  you 
inspect  them  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  they  are  in 
a  healthy  condition? — Yes. 

25179.  What  is  the  condition  in  which  you  find  them 
as  a  rule? — Healthy. 

25180.  Free  from  tuberculous  affections? — Yes. 

25181.  Have  you  ever  suspected  any  of  them  to  be 
suffering  from  tuberculous  affection? — No. 

25182.  Not  one?— No. 

25183.  In  your  experience  of  how  many  years? — 
There  was  one  about  two-and-a-half  years  ago. 

25184.  Your  appointment  under  the  Order  is  only  a 
recent  one? — Yes,  and  then  the  cows  were  not  examined 
until  recently. 

25185.  Were  they  examined  at  all  under  your  new 
appointment? — Yes,  a  number  of  them. 

25186.  Were  they  on  grass  at  the  time  or  confined  to 
the  byres? — In  the  byres. 

25187.  Generally  speaking,  do  you  find  the  condition 
of  their  health  satisfactory? — Yes,  except  one.  She 
was  isolated  under  my  orders,  and  there  was  nothing 
serious. 

25188.  Did  you  apply  the  tuberculin  test? — No. 

25189.  Are  you  in  favour  of  it  in  suspicious  cases? — 
Yes. 

25190.  What  is  your  experience  with  regard  to  it? — 
It  is  reliable  if  carried  out  under  proper  conditions  by 
a  professional  man. 

25191.  One  must  always  premise  if  an  experi'ment  of 
this  kind  is  to  get  a  fair  trial  it  should  be  carried  out 
under  professional  supervision,  and  that  all  the  details 
are  attended  to? — Yes. 

25192.  Did  you  find  that  it  was  a  reliable  indication 
of  the  conditions  that  were  discovered  on  a  post  mortem 
examination  ? — Yes. 

25193.  Have  you  known  cases  where  the  animal 
reacted,  and  on  post  mortem  examination  no  tuber- 
culous lesions  were  found? — No. 

25194.  Have  you  ever  found,  on  the  contrary,  when 
an  animal  did  not  react,  ttiat  on  the  post  mortem 
examination  i't  was  found  to  contain  tuberculosis? — No. 

25195.  So  that  your  experience  has  led  j'ou  to  believe 
that  the  application  of  the  test,  when  carefully  and 
scientifically  carried  out,  is  a  reliable  iudicatioi\  of  the 
health  of  the  animal? — Yes. 

25196.  Have  you  any  experience  as  to  the  milk- 
yielding  quality  of  the  cows? — No,  I  have  not. 

25197.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  cow  of  the  present  generation  is  as  good 
a  dairy  servant  as  the  cow  that  was  in  existence  fifteen 
years  ago? — No;  I  don't  think  it  is  anything  like  it. 

25198.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the  causes 
that  led  up  to  that? — The  breed  of  the  good  cows  ha3 
left  tlie  country. 

25199.  You  think  there  is  a  degeneration  in  the  breed 
of  cows? — Yes. 

25200.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that?— There  is  such 
a  demand  for  them  that  they  are  going  out  of  the 
country. 

25201.  I  take  it  that  your  opinion  is  that  the  better 
class  cows  are  exported? — Yes. 

25202.  And  that  the  more  weedy  specimens  are  left 
behind?— Yes. 

25203.  Is  it  financial  temptation  that  induced  the 
farmers  to  part  with  them? — Yes. 

25204.  Do  they  think  they  can  get  as  good  results 
from  the  dairy  point  of  view  from  a  second-class  animal 
as  from  a  first-class  one? — Yes,  but  I  don't  think  it  is 
successful. 

25205.  I  take  it  you  have  experience  outside  the  city? 
— Yes,  I  am  Inspector  in  No.  1  and  No.  2  Rural  Districts 
as  well. 

25206.  I  would  be  glad  to  know  what  precautions  are 
taken  by  the  Rural  Council  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Order? — The  occupiers  have  all  been 
served  with  notices  to  comply  with  the  Order. 

25207.  What  officers  have  been  appointed,  in  the  first 
instance,  by  the  Rural  Council? — The  Sanitary  Officers. 

25208.  They  have  been  constituted  Dairy  Inspectors? 
— Yes. 

25209.  And  what  duties  do  they  discharge  under  that 
head? — All  duties  connected  with  the  cow-sheds. 

25210.  And  the  conditions  under  which  the  milk  and 
the  various  operations  in  connection  with  it  are  undea'- 
taken?— Yes. 

25211.  You  have  no  responsibility  fn  that  regard  in 
the  Rural  District?— No. 

25212.  But  you  make  an  inspection  of  the  cows 
yourself? — Yes. 
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25213.  How  long  have  you  been  doing  that? — Only 
lately.    My  appoititment  was  only  recently  made. 

25214.  Even  in  the  Rural  District  no  veterinary 
officer  has  been  working  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Order? — Not  until  about  a  year  and  nine  months  ago. 
We  tried  to  get  structural  alterations  carried  out. 

25215.  How  far  did  you  find  the  owners  of  the  various 
farms  in  which  dairying  is  carried  on  were  willing  to 
co-operate  with  you?— They  were  very  willitig  to 
co-operate  so  long  as  you  did  not  ask  them  to  do  too 
much. 

25216.  You  must  gild  the  pill  and  begin  in  a  small 
way,  and  get  from  smaller  to  greater? — Yes,  that  is 
what  is  principally  going  on  at  the  present  time. 

25217.  So  that  they  need  diplomatic  handling  from 
the  officer  in  order  to  induce  them  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  necessary  to  make  the  byres  sanitary  and 
suitable? — Yes.  We  are  getting  more  into  form  every 
day. 

25218.  Is  dairying  largely  carried  on  in  this  Rural 
District?— It  is. 

25219.  To  what  purpose  is  the  milk  devoted? — It  is 
sent  to  the  creamery. 

25220.  Are  there  many  creameries  in  this  district? — 
A  great  many  in  No.  2.    That  is  County  Kilkenny. 

25221.  Do  you  make  any  inspection  of  these 
creameries? — No.   I  have  not  got  to  the  creameries  yet. 

25222.  Do  you  propose  getting  to  them? — Yes. 

25223.  Do  you  think  the  terms  of  your  appointment 
would  enable  you  to  make  an  inspection  of  these 
creameries? — I  don't  kuow.  There;  are  so  many  to  be 
looked  after,  and  the  poor  salary  I  receive  is  not  an 
encouragement. 

25224.  Talking  generally  of  the  cows  in  the  Rural 
District,  is  their  health  satisfactory? — Yes. 

25225.  Do  you  find  many  doubtful  cases  amongst 
them? — The  average  of  tuberculosis  for  the  last  three 
years  is  forty  per  cent. 

25226.  That  would  be  a  very  high  average.  When 
you  say  forty  per  cent.,  do  you  mean  that  forty  per 
cent,  of  the  cows  which  are  supplying  the  dairies  in 
this  district  are  tuberculous? — These  are  not  all  dairy 
cows.  I  was  taking  one  with  another,  and  include  the 
young  stock. 

25227.  Of  course,  that  might  be  very  interesting  from 
the  general  health  point  of  view,  but  the  Milk  Com- 
mission is  more  immediately  concerned  with  the  dairy 
stock? — I  cannot  say  the  number  of  dairy  cows  affected. 

25228.  Is  the  number  of  dairy  cows  relatively  greater 
or  relatively  less  than  the  number  of  young  stock? — 
The  dairy  cows  are  less. 

25229.  Can  you  attribute  that  to  any  cause? — No. 

25230.  Would  young  stock  be  more  liable  to  tuber- 
culosis?— They  are  fed  on  separated  milk. 

2.5231.  You  think  it  is  not  a  good  food,  and  that  in 
consequence  of  being  improperly  fed  a  great  number  of 
them  develop  tuberculous  affections? — Yes.  The  rearing 
of  the  calves  in  this  country  is  diSerent  altogether  from 
what  it  was  before  the  creameries  were  established. 

25232.  Is  there  any  eSort  made  by  the  raisers  of 
stock  to  restore  the  fat  that  has  been  extracted  from 
the  separated  milk? — In  some  places  they  put  in  some 
kind  of  condiment.  They  are  getting  more  enlightened 
for  the  last  year  or  so.  They  use  oatmeal,  and  give  it 
instead  of  the  condiment,  and  are  getting  better  results. 

25233.  Are  the  creameries  kept  going  in  the  winter 
season  as  well  as  in  the  summer? — No. 

25234.  How  far  is  winter  dairying  carried  out  in  this 
district  of  which  you  are  speaking;  is  there  any  supply 
going  to  the  creameries  in  the  winter? — No. 

25235.  The  creameries  are  closed? — Yes. 

25236.  And  no  trade  is  carried  on? — No. 

25237.  Over  what  period  of  the  year  would  that 
extend? — I  cannot  exactly  say.  I  don't  think  the 
creameries  re-open  until  about  May. 

25238.  And  they  are  closed  from  Christmas? — About 
that. 

25239.  Is  there  any  change  in  your  experience  of  the 
country  with  regard  to  winter  dairying;  is  it  more  or 
less  plentiful  than  it  was? — I  think  it  is  on  the  increase. 

25240.  But  it  has  not  yet  reached  any  considerable 
volume? — No. 

25241.  Has  any  effort  been  made  by  the  farmers  to 
grow  catch-crops  for  the  winter  feeding  of  their  cows- 
such  crops  as  rye  and  rape  and  hardy  greens? — No. 

25242.  It  is  q\iite  possible  to  increase  the  food  supply 
by  growmg  catch-crops  for  a  very  small  capital  expen- 
iiture  of  money  and  for  a  very  small  expenditure  of 


labour,  if  the  farmer  would  only  embark  on  the 
enterprise.  Do  you  know  if  the  Agricultural  Instructors 
give  any  advice  to  farmers  on  that  particular  subject? — 
I  cannot  say.  I  think  there  have  been  lectures  in  the 
different  places  about. 

25243.  Have  winter  classes  been  carried  on  in  this 
county  for  the  instruction  of  farmers'  eons? — I  cannot 
say. 

25244.  I  would  like  to  turn  back  to  that  question  as 
to  the  number  of  afiected  animals  in  the  dairy  herds? — 
I  v/as  talking  of  the  whole  stock. 

25245.  Forty  per  cent,  would  seem  to  be  a  large 
proportion  to  be  affected  by  tuberculous  disease? — 
There  were  more  than  that  years  ago. 

25246.  What  form  of  infection  do  they  suSer  from; 
would  these  be  individual  cows  that  would  have 
developed  clinical  symptoms? — They  would  be  what 
would  be  known  in  the  country  as  "  piners." 

25247.  "  Pining  "  may  also  arise  from  other  causes, 
such  as  diseased  liver? — Yes,  that  would  be  possible,  but 
I  am  speaking  of  post  mortem  results. 

25248.  That  would  be  most  conclusive  of  all  evidence  ? 
—Yes. 

25249.  Is  it  a  common  thing  for  the  dairy  farmers 
of  Kilkenny  or  Waterford  to  have  post  mortem 
examinations  of  animals  that  died  under  suspicious 
circumstances? — It  used  to  be,  but  the  animals  are 
removed  now  into  the  knacker's  place,  and  that  is  where 
the  post  mortem  examination  takes  place. 

25250.  Are  they  taken  alive?— Some  alive,  and  some 
dead.  I  am  asked  to  inspect  the  animal,  and  it  is  very 
little  trouble  to  run  up  and  down  there.  You  have  double 
the  facilities  now  that  you  used  to  have.  It  entails 
less  trouble  having  the  post  mortem  examination  there. 

25251.  And  the  consequence  is  that  you  have  a  clearer 
and  more  definite  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  death  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  available? — Yes. 

25252.  Are  you  often  called  on  to  treat  these  animals? 
— Yes;  I  have  an  extensive  practice.  I  am  Inspector 
also  for  Kilkenny  and  Wexford  in  the  New  Ross  division. 

25253.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  us  what 
steps  have  been  taken  by  the  New  Ross  Council  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Order? — I  have  not  been 
appointed  for  that. 

25254.  What  appointment  do  you  hold  in  the  New 
Ross  district? — Under  the  Contagious  Diseases  Animals 
Act.    I  am  appointed  for  thirty  years. 

25255.  What  duties  are  you  called  on  to  perform? — 
In  connection  with  contagious  disease. 

25256.  It  is  only  in  case  of  an  outbreak  of  disease 
that  you  would  be  called  on  to  inspect? — Yes. 

25257.  Do  you  find  that  the  same  conditions  which 
obtain  in  Waterford  and  Kilkenny  are  also  present  in 
Wexford?— Yes. 

25258.  And  would  you  consider  that  the  number  of 
tuberculous  animals  is  as  high  as  in  the  other  counties? 
— No,  it  is  different  altogether. 

25259.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  difference?— The 
breeding  and  feeding  and  rearing  of  the  cattle. 

25260.  Is  Wexford  a  dairying  county? — No. 

25261.  Is  it  a  county  in  which  creameries  are  largely 
used? — I  don't  know  of  any  ci-eameries  at  all. 

25262.  And  would  you  attribute  the  improved  health 
of  the  cattle  in  Wexford,  as  compared  with  the  adjoining  ; 
counties,  to  the  fact  that  the  young  stock  are  not  raised  ii 
on  separated  milk? — les. 

25263.  And  your  observations  are  sufficiently  keen  !■ 
and  general  to  enable  you  to  make  that  statement? —  j 
Yes.    Wherever  you  have  a  creamery  you  have  disease.  | 

25264.  You  associate  the  presence  of  the  two  evils? —  i 
Yes.  \ 

25265.  And  you  believe  one  is  consequent  on  the 
other?— Yes.  k 

25266.  With  regard  to  the  animals  supplying  milk  to  ' 
the  creameries  where  creameries  exist,  have  you  ever  |' 
been  obliged  to  say  to  a  farmer  that  you  thought  such  li 
an  animal  was  suspiciovis,  and  that  you  thought  her  j' 
milk  ought  not  to  be  sent  to  the  creamery? — If  they  ; 
see  anything  wrong  they  acquaint  me,  very  often,  and  p 
I  tell  them  what  to  do.  I  have  often  to  go  and  inspect  r 
the  cows  and  treat  them,  and  if  I  see  anything  dangerous  K 
I  tell  them  what  to  do;  but  as  a  rule  they  are  very  [ 
careful  in  that  respect.  F 

25267.  Are  we  to  understand  from  you,  when  you 
speak  of  such  a  high  percentage  of  tuberculous  animals 
in  the  district,  that  a  certain  proportion  which  are  so 
affected  have  their  milk  sent  to  creameries? — It  comes 
from  the  very  district. 

25268.  The  milk  is  sent  from  the  very  district  in 
which  you  found  these  tuberculous  animals  to  exist? — 
Yes. 
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25269.  The  only  inference  is  that  the  milk  of  tuber- 
culous cows  is  going  into  these  creameries? — It  is  quite 
possible. 

25270.  If  you  have  reason  to  suspect  that  an  animal 
is  suffering  from  tuberculous  affection,  do  you  suspend 
that  animal's  milk,  or  do  you  compel  the  owner  to 
suspend  it? — I  caution  him — tell  him  what  to  do. 

25271.  What  are  we  to  understand  by  the  word 
"caution"? — The  animal  is  isolated  and  the  milk  is 
not  used  for  the  creamery  or  for  any  human  subjects 
on  the  farm. 

25272.  What  guarantee  have  you  that  that  is  done? — 
I  have  none. 

25273.  None  at  all?— No. 

25274.  It  remains  with  the  conscience  of  the  owner 
of  the  beast  as  to  whether  or  not  he  will  contaminate 
the  countryside,  and  expose  them  to  the  danger  of 
contracting  a  deadly  malady,  by  sending  his  milk  into 
a  creamery,  where  the  separated  milk  will  be  sent  back 
to  his  neighbour  as  well  as  to  himself,  and  fed  to 
calves  likely  to  develop  the  disease,  and  spread  it 
amongst  persons  who  would  consume  the  butter  or 
drfnk  the  separated  milk.  Is  any  vigilance  exercised 
by  the  creamery  manager  himself  that  the  milk  they 
are  getting  is  coming  from  a  healthy  stock? — I  am  not 
aware. 

25275.  Do  they  ever  report  to  you  that  they  find  milk 
coming  from  a  certain  farm  is  suspicious? — No.  They 
generally  send  on  the  milk  for  analysis  to  Sit  Charles 
Cameron. 

25276.  Is  it  tested  for  the  presence  of  the  germs  of 
tuberculosis? — I  should  say  so. 

25277.  Does  Sir  Charles  Cameron  undertake  bacterio- 
logical examinations  of  milk? — I  think  so. 

25278.  I  don't  think  so?— It  is  Professor  McWeeney, 
perhaps,  who  makes  the  analysi's. 

25279.  When  you  get  an  acute  case  in  these  herds, 
what  action  is  taken  in  regard  to  that.  You  talk  of 
the  animal  that  is  isolated  and  whose  milk  is  prohibited. 
What  is  the  ultimate  end  of  that  anitnal?— It  goes  to 
the  "knacker." 

25280.  Does  it  go  under  supervision? — The  man  goes 
out  and  destroys  it. 

25281.  Miss' McNeill.— What  happens  to  the  flesh? 
— It  is  cremated  and  used  for  manure. 

25282.  The  Chairman. — Is  there  any  possibility  of 
that  animal  being  sent  into  another  district? — I  don't 
think  it  wou'd  be. 

25283.  Have  you  ever  ordered  the  slaughter  of  these 
animals  compulsorily? — The  owners  don't  get  com- 
pensation. 

25284.  Why — the  Urban  Council  are  empowered  to 
give  compensation? — The  Council  have  not  ordered  it. 

25285.  The  Council  understand  that  they  are  entitled 
to  give  compensation? — I  mean  No.  1  and  No.  2  Dis- 
tricts. We  have  received  orders  from  the  city,  but  not 
from  No.  1  and  No.  2  Districts. 

25288.  Have  you  ever  carried  out  the  slaughter  of  an 
animal  in  the  city? — No;  it  is  only  lately  the  appoint- 
ment was  made. 

25287.  Would  you  have  any  hesitation  in  ordering 
the  slaughter  of  an  animal  that  you  really  thought  was 
a  danger  to  the  public  health? — No. 

25288.  Part  V.  of  the  Order  states  that  the  Council 
have  the  power,  on  the  report  of  their  veterinary 
inspector,  to  slaughter  any  animal  found  to  be  suffering 
from  tuberculosis  of  the  udder,  and  that  particulars 
are  to  be  furnished  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Have  you  ever  carried  out  that  provision? — Yes. 

25289.  And  what  was  the  result? — The  owner  would 
not  have  the  animal  slaughtered.  He  would  let  it 
remain  on  and  give  it  a  chance. 

25290.  A  chance  of  disseminating  the  disease? — The 
animal  would  be  isolated. 

25291.  But  even  with  the  best  isolation,  don't  you 
think  it  is  extremely  unwise  to  keep  an  animal  like 
that  on  to  the  very  end? — Yes. 

25292.  And  are  the  farmers  so  dense  as  not  to  realise 
the  enormous  risk  they  are  running,  and  the  enormous 
loss  to  themselves,  in  keeping  these  animals? — They 
are  improving  in  that  respect  of  late. 

25293.  It  would  seem  that  the  conditions  prevailing 
at  the  present  time  leave  very  much  to  be  improved 
upon.  Do  the  farmers  themselves  form  an  intelligent 
idea  of  the  ailments  from  which  their  stock  are 
suffering?— A  good  many  of  them  are  very  good  judges. 

25294.  Notwithstanding  their  judgment,  tlicy  keep 
these  animals  on  their  premises  long  after  the  period 
tliat  yoii  would  regard  them  as  hopeless? — Yes. 
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25295.  Do  you  think  that  is  wise? — No. 

25296.  You  think  it  is  very  unwise? — Yes. 

25297.  Do  you  find  animals  of  all  ages  suffering  from 
tuberculous  affection? — Yes. 

25298.  From  the  three  or  six  months'  old  calf  to  the 
old  cow? — Yes. 

25299.  Have  the  Rural  Council  in  No.  1  and  No.  2 
Districts  ever  considered  the  wisdom  of  paying  com- 
pensation to  the  owners  of  animals  whose  slaughter  may 
be  ordered  by  you? — No. 

25300.  Do  they  know  that  they  have  power  to  do 
so? — That  is  another  thing.  They  have  never  given 
me  instructions. 

25301.  Nor  have  you  ever  inquired  from  them  whether 
it  was  their  desire  to  have  the  Order  carried  out  rigidly, 
and  have  its  provisions  enforced  to  the  degree  of 
slaughtering  an  animal? — No. 

25302.  Do  you  attribute  the  dissemination  of  this 
disease  very  largely  to  the  bringing  up  of  the  animals 
on  separated  milk? — Yes. 

25303.  And  not  alone  from  the  fact  that  it  is  an  unfit 
food  in  itself,  but  also  from  the  danger  that  might  arise 
from  the  drinking  in  of  the  germs  of  the  disease  which 
are  disseminated  from  the  creamery  milk? — Yes. 

25304.  That  would  seem  to  indicate  a  state  of  things 
which  is  distinctly  undesirable  and  a  grave  menace  to 
the  public  health? — When  you  get  the  cowsheds  into 
order,  then  the  cattle  will  have  to  be  looked  to  and 
examined,  and  some  of  them  tested,  and  then  they 
may  be  willing  to  pay  compensation,  but  that  compensa- 
tion will  come  out  of  the  rates,  and  the  Council  are 
not  very  anxious  to  do  it. 

25305.  One  can  quite  understand  that  the  local 
authority  would  not  be  anxious  in  the  least  degree  to 
take  any  action  that  would  not  seem  to  be  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  the  public  interest,  but  surely  the 
protection  of  the  public  interest  and  the  safeguarding 
of  this  particular  trade,  are  sufficient  to  warrant  them 
in  taxing  the  ratepayers  to  ensure  that  the  cows 
supplying  milk  will  be  healthy,  and  to  ensure  that  their 
own  young  stock  will  grow  up  a  healthy  stock? — Yes. 

25306.  But  up  to  the  present  that  aspect  of  the 
question  does  not  trouble  them? — No. 

25307.  Do  the  cow-keepers  complain  of  the  loss  they 
have  sustained  from  this  malady? — Yes. 

25308.  What  I  would  complain  of  most  of  all  is  their 
own  want  of  intelligence  in  safeguarding  their  own 
interests  and  the  public  health. 

Lady  Everard. — Are  there  many  premium  bulls  in 
this  district?— Very  few.    They  don't  approve  of  them. 

25309.  The  Chairman. — They  are  not  the  cause  of 
introducing  the  disease? — No. 

25310.  Lady  Everard.— Does  the  County  Committee 
insist  on  the  tuberculin  test  being  applied  to  the 
premium  bulls? — They  are  tested  in  Dublin. 

25311.  Your  County  Committee  do  insist? — Yes. 

25312.  The  Chairman.— If  they  are  bought  in  Dublin, 
does  your  Committee  insist  that  before  that  bull  is 
granted  a  premium  he  must  be  subjected  to  the  test?— 
I  don't  know  whether  it  is  the  County  Committee  that 
insist  on  the  test  being  applied. 

25313.  Unless  the  County  Committee  insist  on  the 
test  being  applied  before  granting  premiums  no  other 
body  does?— Most  of  the  premium  bulls  that  I  know  of 
have  been  tested,  or  else  the  farmer  would  not  have 
them. 

25314.  It  seems  that  the  farmer  is  unduly  cautious 
on  one  side  and  absolutely  incautious  on  another?  Yes. 

25315.  He  insists  on  the  bull  beina  free  from  anv 
disease?— Yes. 

25316.  Lady  Everard.— Do  you  inspect  creameries? 
— No. 

25317.  The  Chairman.— Do  you  happen  to  know 
whether  the  separated  milk  in  these  creamery  districts 
IS  used  for  human  use?— I  see  them  selling  it  at  the 
doors  of  houses. 

25318.  Do  you  mean  shopkeepers  m  the  small  towns 
and  villages? — Yes. 

25319.  And  is  creamery  milk  sold  there? — Yes. 

25320.  And  sold  to  the  poor?— Yes. 

25.321.  I  am  not  surprised  that  the  tuberculosis  death- 
rate  is  high. 

Lady  Everard.— We  had  evidence  that  a  large 
amount  of  separated  milk  is  sold  in  Waterford  ?— Yes. 

25322.  Si'r  Stewart  Woodhouse.— Does  the  greater 
part  of  the  milk  come  from  the  rural  district?— There 
IS  a  great  deal  produced  in  the  city.    There  are  always 
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about  eighty  cows,  and  sometimes  a  hundred  cows,  in 
the  city,  and  there  is  a  lot  of  the  milk  that  comes  in 
from  No.  1  District. 

25323.  There  are  no  creameries  in  No.  1  District?— 
None  close  to  Waterford. 

2.5324.  le  the  proportion  of  tuberculously  affected 
animals  as  great  in  No.  1  as  in  No.  2  District? — No.  1 
is  larger. 

25325.  You  would  not  say  there  is  much  difference 
in  the  matter  of  tuberculosis? — I  would  put  the  two 
together. 

25326.  Mr.  O'Brien. — You  say  from  eighty  to  a 
hundred  cows  are  kept  in  the  city?— Yes;  they  belong 
to  cow -keepers.  They  milk  the  cows  and  distribute  the 
milk  afterwards. 

25327.  They  take  it  round?— Yes. 

25328.  They  don't  keep  a  shop? — No;  they  are  cow- 
keepers. 

25329.  Have  you  had  the  milk  analysed  for  tubercle? 
—No. 

25330.  You  have  not  the  power,  I  suppose,  to  do  so? 
— The  High  Constable  takes  the  samples  and  sends  them 
to  Dublin. 

25331.  The  Chairman. — The  High  Constable  is  a  city 
officer? — Yes. 

25332.  Mr.  O'Brien. — There  is  separated  milk  coming 
from  the  creamery  districts,  and  according  to  you  there 
is  rather  a  high  rate  of  tuberculosis  amongst  cows;  the 
question  is  whether  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to 
have  the  separated  milk  coming  into  the  town  tested 
for  tubercle? — I  understand  what  you  mean. 

25333.  But  that  has  not  been  done?— No. 

25334.  Have  you  come  across  in  the  town  any  eases 
of  cows  obviously  tuberculous? — No. 

25335.  In  the  rural  district  you  have? — Yes. 

25336.  Openly  tuberculous — with  open  sores? — Yes. 

25337.  Do  you  come  across  tuberculous  udders? — No. 

25338.  When  you  find  animals  affected  you  have  them 
isolated?— Yes. 

25339.  And  inspected? — Yes,  and  the  owners 
cautioned  about  using  the  milk. 

25340.  And  then  somebody  kills  them? — Yes,  the 
knacker  comes  in  for  the  animal. 

25341.  Lady  Everard. — The  animal's  flesh  is  not 
made  into  sausages? — No,  it  is  made  into  manure,  like 
in  O'Keefe's  of  Dublin. 

25342.  The  Chairman. — You  would  have  knowledge 
of  these  localities  previous  to  the  introduction  of  the 
creameries  ? — Yes. 

25343.  Do  you  honestly  believe  that  the  health  of 
the  cattle  of  to-day  is  more  unsatisfactory  than  it  was 
previous  to  the  introduction    and  the  spread  of  the 


creameries? — I  remember  in  my  father's  titne  and  my 
brother's  time,  and  I  am  qualified  for  over  thirty-two 
years,  and  I  never  had  anything  like  the  disease  we 
bad  since  the  creameries  were  introduced. 

25344.  You  are  making  the  statement  that  previous 
to  the  introduction  of  the  creameries  disease  was  not  so 
general? — Yes. 

25345.  You  are  making  it  as  a  result  of  your 
experience  ? — Yes. 

25346.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Are  these  proprietary  creameries 
or  co-operative  creameries,  or  are  they  mixed? — Mixed. 
Young  stock  are  not  like  what  they  used  to  be  in 
appearance. 

25347.  Naturally  the  cows  that  are  reared  from  stock 
of  that  kind  must  have  deteriorated  in  constitutional 
qualities? — Yes. 

25348.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  milk-yield  of 
the  cows? — No. 

25349.  No  one  keeps  milk  records  in  this  locality? — I 
don't  think  so. 

25350.  The  inspection  of  milk  does  not  come  under 
you  ? — No. 

25351.  The  Chairman. — Does  any  authority  take 
samples  of  the  milk  sent  to  the  creamery  to  ascertain 
its  bacteriological  condition? — The  creamery  send 
samples  away  themselves.  The  creamery  manager  does 
that  for  his  own  information,  but  the  outside  public 
does  not  know  the  result. 

25352.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  creamery  manager 
refusing  to  accept  milk  from  a  certain  herd? — Well,  I 
have  heard  that  if  the  milk  is  not  brought  in  a  certain 
condition  they  would  not  take  it. 

25353.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  creamery  manager 
refusing  to  take  any  milk  from  a  certain  farm,  con- 
sequent on  his  belief  that  the  cows  supplying  the  milk 
were  not  healthy? — No. 

25354.  And  the  only  cause  that  would  lead  up  to  the 
refusal  would  be  having  the  milk  sent  in  in  an  unclean 
condition,  or  having  it  sent  tn  irregularly? — Yes. 

25355.  That  is  the  only  precaution  that  is  taken  as 
far  as  you  know  by  creamery  managers  in  order  to 
ensure  that  the  milk  they  manufacture  into  butter  is 
pure  and  healthy? — That  is  all. 

25356.  Lady  Everard. — If  a  creamery  refused  the 
milk  would  another  creamery  take  it — are  they  so  near 
together? — Yes. 

25357.  We  have  had  evidence  of  that  before  in  two 
or  three  places? — Yes. 

Mr.  O'Brien. — That  would  be  where  the  creameries 
are  close  together. 


The  Commission  then  adjourned  till  the  I5th  July. 


FORTY-FIFTH  DAY.— MONDAY,  15th  JULY,  1912. 

The  Commissioners  resumed  their  Sittings  at  the  City  Hall,  Waterford,  at  10.30  n.m. 

Present: — P.  J.  O'Neill,  Esq.  (Chairman);   Lady  Everard;  Miss  Margaret  McNeill;  Sir 
Stewart  Woodhouse,  m.d.  ;  and  Dermod  O'Brien,  Esq. 

S.  W.  Strange,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


Mr.  Michael  Grant  examined. 


25358.  The  Chairman. — I  understand,  Mr.  Grant,  you 
act  as  Food  and  Drugs  Act  Inspector  for  the  Public 
Health  Committee  of  the  Waterfoni  Corporation? — 
Yes,  sir. 

25359.  And  part  of  your  duty  in  connection  with  this 
office  would  be  the  taking  of  samples  of  milk  and 
submitting  them  for  analysis? — Yes. 

25360.  Do  you  sample  the  milk  that  is  brought  into 
the  city  as  well  as  the  milk  that  is  raised  in  the  city? — 
Yes;  I  meet  it  on  the  way  into  the  city. 

25361.  What  number  of  samples  have  you  taken 
fiince  the  Ist  of  January  of  this  year? — From  the  1st 


July,  1911,  to  June  30th,  1912,  I  took  138  samples  of 
new  milk  and  15  samples  of  skimmed  milk,  and 
Sergeant  Malone,  R.I.C.,  who  is  also  appointed  by  the 
Public  Health  Committee,  took  27  samples  of  new  milk, 
making  a  total  of  165  samples  of  new  milk. 

25362.  The  City  Analyst  is,  I  understand.  Sir  Charles 
Cameron  ? — Y  es. 

25363.  And  these  samples  are  forwarded  to  him  for 
analysis? — Yes. 

25364.  In  how  many  cases  were  the  samples  found  to 
De  adulterated? — In  four  cases  of  new  milk.  I  will 
allude  only  to  the  new  milk  at  present. 
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25365.  Were  prosecutions  undertaken  with  regard  to 
these  four  cases  in  which  the  samples  were  certified  to 
be  adulterated? — Yes. 

25366.  With  what  result?— The  parties  were  fined  in 
three  cases,  and  the  fourth  case  is  pending. 

25367.  What  were  the  amounts  of  the  fines? — The 
total  amount  of  the  fines  in  the  three  cases  was  £B  19s. 

25368.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  the  Com- 
mission to  what  extent  the  samples  were  adulterated  ? — 
There  was  one  of  the  samples  with  25  per  cent.,  and 
another  with  14  per  cent.,  and  a  third  with  16  per 
cent.,  of  added  water. 

25369.  These  were  proportions  not  be  despised? — 
Quite  so. 

25370.  And  the  result  was  that  fines  amounting  to 
£3  19s.  were  imposed  in  three  cases? — Yes. 

25371.  Were    these  milk    vendors   ever  summoned 
before? — Yes. 

25372.  What  I  want  to  get  from  you  would  be  the 
measure  of  the  local  justices'  estimate  of  the 
criminality  of  the  person  who  had  been  fined  on  another 
occasion.  Could  you  tell  us  what  was  the  amount  of 
the  individual  fines  in  each  case? — Last  February  there 
was  one  person  fined  10s.  6d.,  and  2s.  ordinary  costs, 
and  10s.  6d.  the  costs  of  analysis,  making  a  total  of 
23s.  in  all. 

25373.  Is    the    cost   of    analysing  included  in  the 
£3  19s.?— Yes. 

25374.  Can  you  tell  what  percentage  of  added  water 
was  in  the  milk  for  which  a  fine  of  10s.  6d.  was 
imposed? — I  cannot  from  memory,  but  I  can  prodtice 
the  record  later  on. 

25375.  Tell  us  about  the  second  case  in  which  a  fine 
was  imposed? — On  the  2nd  February  there  were  two 
«ases;  one  person  was  fined  10s.  6d.,  2s.  ordinary  costs, 
and  10s.  6d.  the  costs  of  the  analyst's  certificate,  and  I 
think  there  was  6s.  6d.  car-hire,  making  29s.  6d. 
altogether. 

25376.  Was  that  a  case  in  which  the  vendor  had  been 
previously  summoned? — I  cannot  tell  you  from  memory 
which  case  it  was  that  the  vendor  had  been  fined 
previously. 

25377.  "Would  not  the  amount  of  the  fine  tell  vou? — 
No. 

25378.  That  is  the  point  I  am  most  interested  in.  I 
wanted  to  know  how  far  the  magistrates  considered  the 
fact  of  the  vendor  havfng  been  prosecuted  on  a  former 
occasion  aggravated  the  offence  with  which  he  was 
charged? — I  think  the  person  was  fined  more. 

25379-80.  We  will  give  you  an  opportunity  of  getting 
the  figures  by-and-bye.  If  you  discovered  that  a  certain 
vendor  had  been  certified  to  be  supplying  milk  that 
was  adulterated,  would  that  stimulate  your  activity  in 
procuring  further  samples  of  his  milk? — Yes. 

25381.  When  a  vendor  has  been  discovered 
adulterating  milk,  you  are  more  suspicious  of  him  and 
you  pay  more  attention  to  his  deliveries? — Yes. 

25382.  And  you  have  taken  samples  since  and  they 
have  been  certified  pure? — Yes. 

25383.  That  is  a  hopeful  sign.  Do  you  make  any 
inspection  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  or 
not  the  vessels  in  which  the  milk  is  conveyed  are  in 
a  cleanly  condition? — Well,  if  I  saw  anything  wrong 
I  caution  them  about  it.  I  had  one  prosecution  for 
a  dirty  churn,  and  the  result  was  a  fine  of  6d.  and  costs. 

25384.  That  does  not  seem  a  prohibitive  penalty  to 
impose? — No. 

25,385.  In  your  opinion  would  you  consider  it 
adequate? — No,  I  would  not. 

25386.  Did  the  fine  have  any  effect  on  the  general 
condition  in  which  the  milk  was  supplied? — Yes,  it  had 
an  effect. 

25387.  And  a  beneficial  effect?— Yes. 

25388.  Does  much  obloquy  attach  to  public 
prosecutions  in  this  city? — Oh,  yes. 

25389.  And  the  vendors  are  particularly  cautious  not 
to  commit  any  offence  that  would  bring  them  within 
the  power  of  the  law? — They  are,  sir. 

25390.  Have  you  ever  known  a  vendor  to  be 
summoned  more  than  twice  for  an  offence? — No. 

2.')391.  I  don't  mean  this  year  or  last  year,  but  in 
your  general  administration?— No ;  I  never  had  a  third 
prosecution  against  the  same  person. 

2.'i392.  Speaking  generally,  what  would  be  the  con- 
dition of  the  milk  sold  in  the  city  from  the  point  of 
view  of  cleanliness? — It  is  up  to  a  very  fair  average 
of  cleanliness. 

25393.  And  the  vessels  are  kept  in  fairly  good  con- 
-dition? — Yes. 

25394.  Are  the  persons  in  charge  of  the  milk  careful 
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in  preserving  it  from  contamination  from  dust? — Yes. 

25395.  We  heard  that  there  was  a  milk  market,  or 
a  portion  of  the  city  which  was  regarded  as  a  milk 
market? — Yes. 

25396.  When  the  milk  is  exposed  in  these  places  is 
it  in  covered  vessels? — Yes;  in  churns. 

25397.  Are  these  churns  kept  closed  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  milk  from  contamination? — Not  while  they 
are  there,  because  they  are  continually  measuring  out 
the  milk.    They  dip  the  measure  into  the  churn. 

25398.  Is  that  suspended  from  a  long  handle,  or  do 
they  also  give  their  arms  a  bath? — Yes. 

25399.  And,  I  suppose,  the  hands  would  not  always 
be  scrupulously  clean? — I  would  not  say  they  would  be. 

25400.  They  don't  use  a  tin  handle? — There  is  a  tin 
handle,  too,  but  it  is  short — eight  or  ten  inches  long. 

25401.  That  would  save  contact  with  the  milk  if  the 
person  selling  it  so  desired.  Is  skim  milk  sold  in  the 
city?— Yes. 

25402.  And  when  you  say  skim  milk  is  sold,  are 
we  to  understand  that  you  mean  separated  milk  from 
the  creamery? — Yes;  it  is  separated  milk  from  the 
creamery. 

25403.  Do  many  creameries  send  in  separated  milk  to 
the  city? — Yes. 

25404.  A  good  number  of  them? — I  would  say  about 
four. 

25405.  Is  that  separated  milk  sent  in  by  the 
Creamery  Company  or  by  the  persons  who  are  suppliers 
to  the  creamery? — It  is  sent  down  here  by  the 
Dungarvan  Creamery  in  one  instance. 

25406.  And  sent  on  to  the  market  here? — The  parties 
themselves  have  to  send  to  the  railway  station  for  it. 

25407.  And  there  are  milk  vendors  who  get  a  supply 
of  milk  from  the  Dungarvan  Creamery? — Yes. 

25408.  Is   any  inspection   made  of  that  separated 
milk?— No. 

25409.  None  whatever? — None  whatever. 

215410.  Why — is  it  regarded  as    perfect? — Do  you 
mean  if  an  analysis  is  taken  of  it? 

25411.  I  mean  is  there  any  inspection  made  of  the 
separated  milk? — There  is  no  inspection  made  of  the 
milk. 

25412.  There  is  no  inspection  made  to  ascertain 
whether  it  is  in  a  clean  condition  when  offered  for 
sale? — Unless,  when  I  am  taking  samples,  I  call  their 
attention  to  it. 

25413.  Do  you  ever  send  samples  of  separated  milk 
for  analysis? — I  do. 

25414.  What   standard    is  fixed   for  the   purity  of 
separated  milk? — That  I  cannot  say. 

25415.  What  would  the  analyst's  certificate  say? — 
That  it  was  adulterated  with  a  certain  percentage  of 
water. 

2.5416.  Separated  milk?— Yes. 

25417.  And  have  you  had  a  certificate  stating  that 
separated  milk  was  diluted  with  water? — I  have,  sir, 
— skim  milk;  that  is  what  the  churn  is  labelled. 

25418.  I  want  to  be  perfectly  clear  on  this  point, 
because  I  do  establish  a  difference  between  what  is 
called  skim  milk  and  separated  milk.  Separated  milk 
would  be  milk  that  has  passed  through  machinery  in 
the  creamery  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  butter 
fat.  Skim  milk  would  be  milk  which  is  set  in  the 
farmer's  home,  from  which  the  cream  would  be 
skimmed  when  it  had  been  set  for  a  certain  period.  Are 
you  speaking  now  of  separated  milk  or  of  skim  milk? 
— When  I  take  a  sample  of  milk  I  ask  what  the  churn 
is  labelled,  and  they  tell  me  it  is  skim  milk,  and  I 
send  that  sample  off  labelled  as  skim  milk,  no  matter 
where  it  comes  from — whether  it  is  creamery  or 
whether  it  is  skim  milk. 

25419.  And  have  you  instituted  prosecutions  on  the 
certificates  sent  you  in  regard  to  the  separated  milk? 
—Yes. 

25420.  With  what  results? — The  parties  were  fined. 

25421.  Was  it  the  person  who  was  vending  or  the 
person  who  sent  it  in? — The  person  selling  it.  I  can- 
not go  outside  the  borough. 

25422.  What  fines  were  imposed  in  these  cases? — 
On  the  14th  February,  1912,  one  person  was  fined  Is., 
2s.  costs,  and  10s.  6d.  cost  of  analyst's  certificate, 
making  a  total  of  13s.  6d.  On  the  28th  February, 
1912,  there  were  two  cases,  and  in  each  case  the 
persons  were  fined  2s.  6d.,  2s.  ordinary  costs,  and 
10s.  6d.  the  cost  of  the  analyst's  certificate,  making  a 
total  of  15s.  each.  On  the  12th  March  there  were  two 
cases,  and  the  parties  were  fined  Is.  and  2s.  costs. 
No  portion  of  the  analyst's  certificate  was  allowed 
in  these  two  cases. 
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25423.  When  you  are  looking  up  your  documents,  I 
would  be  very  much  obliged  if  you  could  procure  a 
certificate  in  regard  to  the  separated  milk? — Yes. 

25424.  In  the  milk  market  is  there  an  ample  supply 
available  at  all  periods  of  the  year? — I  would  not  say 
so. 

25425.  Have  you  ever  known  poor  people  who  were 
not  able  to  procure  milk  in  the  market  when  they  go 
there  and  buy? — I  could  not  say  so.  I  know  there  is 
a  great  scarcity  of  milk  during  the  months,  say,  of 
January  and  February. 

25426.  Is  separated  milk  offered  for  sale  during  these 
months? — Very  little;  I  would  say  about  300  gallons 
a  day. 

25427.  And  what  is  the  complement  offered  for  sale 
at  the  present  moment? — Say  from  800  to  900  gallons 
a  day. 

25428.  Mr.  O'Brien. — That  is  separated  milk? — Yes. 

25429.  The  Chairman.— For  what  purpose  is  that 
milk  used? — It  is  used  largely  for  pig  feeding  here. 

25430.  In  the  city?— Yes. 

25431.  Is  it  used  for  home  consumption? — Yes. 

25432.  Is  it  given  to  babies? — I  would  not  say  so. 

25433.  Is  it  given  to  the  children  of  the  poorer 
classes  with  porridge  or  with  food? — It  might  in  that 
way. 

25434.  But  you  don't  think  it  is  given  to  a  baby 
under  twelve  months  old? — No. 

25435.  Do  the  people  realise  that  the  milk  is  deprived 
of  its  butter  fat? — I  cannot^  say  that. 

25436.  What  is  the  price? — About  one  penny  a 
quart. 

25437.  And  the  ordinary  new  milk  is  sold  at  2d.  a 
quart? — Yes,  in  summer,  and  3d.  in  winter. 

25438.  Does  the  creamery  milk  go  up  in  price  in 
the  winter  months? — Yes. 

25439.  To  what  extent? — By  about  ^^d.  per  quart. 

25440.  Is  a  large  proportion  of  the  separated  milk 
used  for  the  feeding  of  pigs  and  calves? — Yes.  There 
is  not  much  calf-feeding  in  the  city.  It  is  used  for 
pig-feeding  principally. 

25441.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  complaints  about 
separated  milk  going  bad  if  it  is  kept  a  little  while  in 
the  homes  of  the  poor? — No. 

25442.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  taste  of  it  your- 
self?—Yes. 

25443.  Is  it  agreeable  to  take? — Yes. 

25444.  Have  you  ever  found  it  in  a  condition  that 
it  would  be  disagreeable  to  the  palate? — No 

25445.  Because  we  have  heard  statements  made  that 
after  a  certain  period  this  separated  milk  changes  its 
character,  and  the  process  of  the  putrefaction  is  set 
up? — If  it  was  a  couple  of  days  old  it  \TOuld. 

25446.  Have  you  heard  it  stated  that  after  a  couple 
of  hours  its  character  changes  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  becomes  impalatable? — ^No. 

25447.  Nor  have  you  ever  heard  any  of  the  pro- 
ducers complaining  that  it  went  bad  with  them,  and 
that  it  was  unsuitable  for  consumption? — No.  It  is 
sold  every  day. 

25448.  Does  it  only  come  into  the  city  in  the  morn- 
ing?— Yes. 

25449.  None  comes  in  in  the  evening? — No. 

25450.  Is  there  a  supply  of  new  milk  sent  in  in  the 
evening? — -Yes. 

25451.  Do  the  poor  people  who  buy  the  separated 
milk  also  buy  some  new  milk? — Yes. 

25452.  But  in  very  limited  quantities? — Yes;  they 
cannot  afEord  to  buy;  they  could  do  that  if  they  had 
the  money  to  purchase  it. 

25453.  You  believe  that  they  hardly  get  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  milk  diet  for  their  children? — I  do. 

25454.  And  you  attribute  that  to  their  inability  to 
buy  the  milk  at  the  current  price? — ^Yes. 

25455.  The  prices  in  Waterford  are  much  lower  than 
in  other  places  where  the  Commission  has  been 
sitting? — Yes. 

Mr.  O'Brien. — But  the  price  of  separated  milk  is 
higher. 

25456.  Miss  McNeill. — Are  you  sure  about  the  price 
of  separated  milk? — It  is  about  Id.  a  quart  in  summer 
and  1^-d.  a  quart  in  the  winter. 

25457.  Mr.  O'Brien. — In  Belfast  it  was  2d.  a  gallon. 
The  separated  milk  which  is  bought  by  the  poor  people 
here  is  much  higher  in  price;  their  milk  substitute  is 
higher  here  than  in  other  places,  though  the  milk  is 
cheaper  than  in  other  centres? — Yes. 

25458.  The  Chairman. — It  is  obvious  that  there  is  a 
trade  here  in  separated  milk  quite  different  from  what 
we  have  met  with  elsewhere.    Does  all  the  separated 


milk  offered  for  sale  in  the  milk  market  come  from 
Waterford  County?— Yes,  and  the  city. 

25459.  None  comes  from  Kilkeuuy? — Yes. 

25460.  None  of  the  new  milk  comes  from  the  County 
Kilkenny? — Not  much. 

25461.  Is  any  new  milk  sent  in  by  train  to  Water- 
ford?— I  don'tthink  so. 

25462.  And  the  whole  milk  delivered  aud  consumed 
in  the  city  is  raised  within  driving  distance  of  it,  or 
in  the  city  itself? — Yes. 

25463.  Say  from  four  to  six  statute  miles? — Yes. 

25464.  And  it  comes  in  from  the  surrounding  dis- 
tricts regardless  of  the  county,  whether  it  is  Kilkenny 
or  Waterford? — Yes. 

25465.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Is  there  an  early  train  coming 
in  from  the  milk  district  that  could  bring  in  new  milk 
in  the  morning;  what  is  the  first  train  in  here? — The 
skim  milk  comes  in  about  10  o'clock. 

25466.  Is  there  any  train  arriving  about  7  o'clock 
in  the  morning  from  anywhere? — No. 

25467.  So  that  the  new  milk  could  not  be  brought 
in  in  time  in  the  morning? — No. 

25468.  The  Chairman. — The  Public  Health  Authority 
in  Waterford  has  never  felt  any  desire  to  go  out  into 
the  country  districts  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  conditions  under  which  the  milk  consumed  in  the 
city  is  produced? — No,  sir.  We  have  no  jurisdiction 
outside  the  borough. 

25469.  But  what  I  want  to  know  is  this,  have  you 
ever  heard  it  spoken  of  as  a  grievance  by  the  Com- 
mittee that  they  had  not  the  right  to  go  into  whatever 
district  milk  is  raised  for  consumption  in  Waterford 
City  to  ascertain  the  conditions  under  which  the  milk 
is  produced? — I  never  heard  the  question  raised. 

25470.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  proper  power  to 
confer  on  a  local  authority? — I  think  it  would  be  very 
good. 

25471.  Is  registration  in  the  city  rigidly  enforced?- — 
Yes. 

25472.  Are  there  any  milk  vendors  in  Waterford 
who  are  not  registered  with  the  Public  Health  Autho- 
rity here? — I  would  not  be  sure  of  that. 

25473.  What  steps  are  taken  to  prevent  it? — If  I  go 
round  and  take  samples  of  new  milk  I  ask  the  questions 
myself. 

25474.  Are  you  registered? — Yes,  aud  if  not,  I  give 
them  instructions  to  make  an  application  for  registra- 
tion. 

25475.  Do  the  Public  Health  Committee  ever  refuse 
to  register  because  of  the  unsuitability  of  the  appli- 
cant, or  of  the  premises  in  which  it  is  proposed  to 
carry  on  the  trade? — Sometimes. 

25476.  On  whose  report  would  that  be  done? — Mr. 
Dobbyn  '.s. 

25477.  The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  is  not  requisi- 
tioned in  these  circumstances? — No. 

25478.  The  Council  act  on  Mr.  Dobbyn 's  report?— 
Yes,  sir. 

25479.  Have  you  ever  prosecuted  vendors  of  milk 
for  failing  to  register? — I  have  not. 

25480.  When  you  go  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
samples,  do  you  ever  find  that  the  people  are  anxious 
to  conceal  the  milk  they  have  for  sale  in  order  to 
evade  having  it  analysed? — No. 

25481.  We  have  heard  of  that  practice  being  adopted 
elsewhere.  You  have  no  experience  of  it  in  Water- 
ford?— No;  you  will  always  see  the  milk  exposed  for 
sale  on  the  shelves  or  counter. 

25482.  Do  they  ever  keep  it  iu  living  apartments 
behind  the  shop? — No,  sir;  they  always  keep  it  in  the 
shop. 

25483.  It  is  not  usual  to  store  milk  over  night? — 
No.  It  would  be  very  little  that  would  be  stored 
over  night. 

25484.  A  very  small  surplus  might  sometimes  be  on 
hands  over  night  that  would  be  unsold? — Yes,  there 
might  be. 

25485.  Lady  Everard. — Are  you  aware  that  under 
the  Tuberculosis  Prevention  Act  the  Council  of  any 
urban  district  can  apply  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  for  an  Order  to  authorise  them  to  visit  dairies 
outside  their  urban  districts? — I  am  aware  of  that. 

25486.  So  that  if  you  thought  there  was  disease  in 
any  dairies  outside  your  district,  you  would  ask  your 
Council  to  apply  to  the  Local  Government  Board  for 
power  for  Mr.  Dobbyn  to  go  out  and  inspect  them? — 
Yes. 

25487.  Have  you  ever  done  that? — No. 

25488.  How  often  does  Mr.  Dobbvn  inspect  the  dis- 
trict?—Monthly,  I  think. 
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25489.  Mr.  O'Brien.— Where  does  the  new  milk 
tome  from  for  the  most  part.  There  are,  I  gather, 
about  a  hundred  cows  in  the  City  of  Waterford?— 
Quite  so. 

25490.  There  is  a  large  quantity  of  new  milk  that 
•comes  iu  as  well? — Yes. 

25491.  Where  does  that  come  from?— From  the  sur- 
rounding districts  in  all  directions. 

25492.  And  that  comes  in  entirely  by  cart?— Yes, 
in  churns  as  a  rule.  Some  might  use  wooden 
churns. 

25493.  None  comes  by  rails?— No.  They  come  in 
-with  it  into  the  milk  vendors. 

25494.  The  owners  of  those  cows  don't  own  the 
■establishments  themselves  ? — No. 

25495.  Miss  McNeill. — Have  you  any  idea  how  old 
the  separated  milk  would  be  before  it  is  sold  in 
Waterford? — The  previous  night. 

25496.  And  it  is  quite  sweet  and  good  when  it 
■comes  to  Waterford? — Yes. 

25497.  Do  you  know  if  any  preservatives  are  put  into 
that  milk? — I  don't  think  so. 

25499.  Mr.  O'Brien. — You  state  you  drunk  it  your- 
self?—Yes. 

25499.  Just  to  taste  it,  or  have  you  drunk  it  a 
number  of  ti'mes? — Yes.  frequently. 

25500.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  any  experience  of 
it  in  your  own  home? — I  drank  it  at  dinner. 

25501.  Did  you  find  that  any  marked  or  radical 
change  takes  place  in  the  flavour  of  it  after  you  have 
Tiept  it  in  the  house  for  a  time? — I  only  get  a  pint  or 

€0. 

25502.  That  is  used  immediately? — Yes.  It  is  used 
for  baking  bread. 

25503.  Miss  McNeill. — Have  you  any  idea  as  to 
hov/  much  separated  milk  comes  from  the  city? — In 
the  summer  800  or  900  gallons,  and  about  300  gallons 
in  the  winter. 

25504.  That  is  a  considerable  amount? — Yes. 

25505.  The  Chairman. — One  is  curious  to  know 
what  economic  cause  induces  the  suppliers  of  milk  to 
sell  the  separated  milk  rather  than  take  it  to  their  own 
homes.  Do  you  happen  to  know  what  industry  is  carried 
on  in  the  farms  which  send  in  milk  to  the  creameries, 
hut  don't  take  back  the  separated  milk,  as  in  this 
locality — because  you  say  the  separated  milk  is  sold 
from  the  creamery;  do  you  happen  to  know  whether 
these  dairy  keepers  rear  calves  or  why  they  allow  their 
separate  milk  to  be  sold  rather  than  returned  to  the 
iarm? — I  am  sure  they  rear  calves. 


25506.  You  don't  happen  to  know  what  alterations 
in  the  ordinary  husbandry  take  place  at  a  dairy 
farm  which  warrants  a  creamery  selling  the  separated 
milk  rather  than  returning  it  to  the  farmers,  because 
a  point  has  been  made  that  a  farmer  makes  a  clear 
stipulation  that  he  must  have  the  separated  milk  back 
in  the  majority  of  cases? — I  think  they  bring  back 
some  of  it,  but  not  all. 

25507.  This  is  the  surplus  which  comes  into  the 
city  for  sale? — Yes. 

Mr.  O'Brien. — It  would  be  intei-esting  to  know 
whether  they  keep  new  milk  for  their  calves. 

25508.  The  Chairman. — On  Mr.  Dobbyn's  statement, 
one  would  hardly  think  so.  If  they  can  get  that 
price  retail  for  separated  milk,  it  would  be  more 
economically  sound  to  feed  whole  milk  to  the  calves. 
I  have  here  an  analysis  of  machine-skimmed  milk 
taken  on  14th  February,  1912,  which  states  : — "  Adul- 
terated with  9.7  of  added  water;  total  solids  8.2." 
Another  analysis  states  that  the  machine-skimmed 
milk  is  adulterated  with  15  per  cent,  of  added  water, 
and  that  the  total  solids  are  only  7.8  per  cent,  instead 
of  9  per  cent.  In  that  particular  case  was  the  fine 
imposed  more  severe  than  in  the  case  where  the  per- 
centage of  added  water  was  less? — No,  the  same. 

25509.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  know — whether  the 
magistrate  differentiated? — No.  I  wanted  the  vendors, 
if  they  wished  to  save  themselves  from  prosecutions, 
to  get  a  written  warranty  from  those  who  supplied 
them  with  the  skim  milk,  and  they  told  me  that  they 
nsked  for  it,  but  could  not  get  it. 

25510.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  whether  this 
separated  milk  all  came  from  the  same  creamery? — I 
don't  think  it  did. 

25511.  Would  it  be  the  same  vendor  who  was  fined 
for  the  separated  milk  on  each  occasion? — It  might  be. 

25512.  Is  no  cognisance  taken  of  the  fact  whether 
this  is  a  third,  or  a  fourth,  or  a  second  offence,  as  the 
case  may  be,  by  the  Magisterial  Bench? — Yes;  they 
fine  more  severely  for  a  second  offence. 

25513.  Is  it  always  brought  out  in  evidence  whether 
the  offence  is  a  seeoud  or  a  third  one? — Yes.  I  always 
make  that  statement.  The  case  I  have  pending  is  a 
second  offence.  Last  May  twelve  months,  this  man 
was  fined  21s.  for  selling  new  milk  which  was  adul- 
terated. I  think  I  mentioned  already  that  the  number 
of  samples  of  skim  milk  taken  from  the  1st  July,  1911, 
to  June  30th.  1912,  was  fifteen,  of  which  seven  were 
found  to  be  adulterated.  There  were  seven  prosecu- 
tions, and  the  fines  amounted  in  all  to  £3  Is. 


Dr.  Patrick  R.  Dennehy,  examined. 


25514.  You  are  a  medical  practitioner  resident  in 
Lismore,  I  understand.  Dr.  Dennehy? — I  am,  sir. 

25515.  Do  you  hold  any  public  appointment? — I  am 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  and  the  Dispensary  Medical 
Ofiicer. 

25516.  That  is  in  the  Lismore  Union? — Yes. 

25517.  Do  you  happen  to  know  what  steps  are  taken 
by  the  Lismore  Rural  Council  to  enforce  the  provisions 
of  the  Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order? — They  have  ap- 
pointed the  sub-sanitary  officers  as  dairy  inspectors. 

25518.  Have  they  appointed  any  veterinary  inspector? 
— No,  not  yet. 

25519.  Has  the  question  of  appointing  a  veterinary 
inspector  ever  been  considered  by  the  Council? — It  has 
been  contemplated,  but  they  have  not  done  it  yet. 

25520.  Has  the  Local  Government  Board  sought  to 
induce  them  to  make  an  appointment  of  that  kind? — I 
think  they  asked  them  in  the  ordinary  way  to  do  it. 

25521.  Do  they  show  no  disposition  to  accede  to  the 
demand? — They  are  very  conservative  with  regard  to 
funds. 

25522.  It  is  a  question  of  expense? — Yes. 

25523.  It  is  not  because  they  think  the  Order  is 
unnecessary,  but  owing  to  the  expense  of  appointing 
an  officer  that  they  have  not  made  the  appointment? — I 
take  it  that  is  so. 

25524.  Is  the  Lismore  distrtict  one  in  which  creame- 
ries abound? — No. 

25525.  It  is  not  a  creamery  district? — No;  there  are 
some  creameries  in  it. 

25526.  Is  it  a  dairying  district? — Yes,  about  half  and 
half. 


25527.  Is  home  dairying  carried  on  there  to  any 
considerable  extent? — It  is;  there  are  some  creameries. 

25528.  Is  there  any  sale  of  separated  milk  from  the 
creameries  ? — Yes. 

25529.  Have  you  yourself  formed  any  opinion  as  to 
the  value  of  separated  milk  as  a  food? — I  don't  think 
is  i's  an  ideal  food  for  children. 

25530.  It  is,  of  course,  by  no  means  ideal,  but  you 
do  think  it  is  of  some  value  as  a  food  for  human  beings? 
—Yes. 

25531.  Is  much  of  it  used  for  home  consumption? — 
Not  much. 

25532.  Is  it  used  for  babies? — I  don't  think  so.  I 
have  never  heard  of  any  case  where  it  was  used  for 
babies,  though  I  have  seen  one  child  suckihg  a  bottle 
of  black  coffee  on  the  roadside — a  child  of  tender  years. 

25533.  Was  that  the  child  of  a  resident  ?— The  child 
of  a  labouring  man. 

25534.  The  presumption  in  that  case  is  that  milk  was 
not  available  as  food  for  the  child? — Quite  so;  not 
easily  available. 

25535.  Is  there  a  scarcity  of  milk  in  that  locality  for 
any  period  of  the  year? — There  is,  from  October  to  May. 

25.536.  Extending  almost  over  six  months? — Quite  so. 

25.537.  Is  that  a  growing  or  a  decreasing  scarcity;  is 
it  worse  now  than  it  was  in  your  earlier  experience  of 
it?— I  think  so. 

25538.  To  what  cause  do  you  attribute  that? — I  think 
some  farmers  won't  sell  milk  because  they  would  be 
compelled  to  be  registered;  and  independently  of  the 
expense  that  that  would  involve  if  the  Order  was  rigidly 
carried  out,  there  is  in  one  part  of  my  district  a  scarcity 
of  water. 
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25539.  Water  that  is  required  for  the  purpose  of 
washing  the  vessels? — Yes. 

25540.  Is  it  your  view  that  the  children  of  the 
labouring  population  do  not  get  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
milk?— I  know  that  when  I  order  them  milk  they 
frequently  tell  me  that  they  cannot  get  it. 

25541.  And  you  believe  that  that  is  an  honest  state- 
ment of  fact — that  they  cannot  get  the  milk? — Yes. 

25542.  Would  that  apply  only  to  the  scarce  period, 
or  to  all  the  year  round? — To  the  scarce  period. 

25543.  Is  it  the  custom  in  that  district  for  the  farmers 
to  give  their  employees  a  certain  quantity  of  milk  as 
part  of  their  wages? — It  is  done,  but  it  is  not  the 
universal  custom. 

25544.  It  does  obtain  in  some  degree? — Yes. 

25545.  Has  any  alteration  taken  place  in  that  custom 
in  recent  years;  is  it  controlled  by  the  fact  that  the 
labourer  lives  'ta  a  cottage  over  which  the  farmer  has 
no  control,  rather  than  in  a  house  or  hovel  in  his  own 
land? — That  has  operated. 

25546.  That  view  has  been  put  forward  in  some 
districts,  and  I  was  curious  to  know  whether  it  prevails 
in  your  county? — I  think  that  operates,  certainly. 

25547.  The  farmer  feels  less  responsiJbility  for  pro- 
viding a  milk  supply  for  the  labourer  than  he  did  when 
the  labourer  was  resident  in  a  house  over  which  he  had 
control  on  his  own  land? — Yes,  and  when  the  labourer 
was  always'  with  him. 

25548.  Is  the  occupation  of  the  labourer  less  con- 
tinuous and  constant  than  it  was  some  years  ago  in  this 
division? — Yes,  much  less. 

25549.  Is  there  a  scarcity  of  employment  or  of  labour 
in  your  district? — A  scarcity  of  labour. 

25550.  Does  that  in  any  way  interfere  with  the 
dairying  industry? — Naturally. 

25551.  It  restricts  the  dairying? — Yes. 

25552.  So  far  as  the  introduction  of  the  creamery 
system  is  concerned,  do  you  think  that  has  operated  as 
a  factor  to  render  the  scarcity  of  milk  more  acute? — 
Unquestionably,  if  a  farmer  gets  into  the  habft  of 
sending  the  milk  to  the  creamery,  he  will  send  all  he 
possibly  can. 

25553.  And  he  is  not  willing  to  retail  it  in  small 
quantities? — Certainly  not,  independently  of  the  fact 
that  he  should  be  registered  under  the  Dairies  Order  to 
do  so. 

25554.  Talking  of  the  provisions  of  the  Order,  do  you 
think  they  impose  any  unreasonable  condition  on  those 
engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  dairying? — I  cannot  say  they 
do.  All  I  would  quarrel  with  is  the  inconsistency  of 
the  Order. 

25555.  In  what  respect? — That  the  man  who  sells 
butter  is  free  from  inspection,  and  that  the  man  who 
sells  butter  fats,  which  is  the  same  thing  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  is  required  to  register  and  submit  to 
inspection. 

25556.  Your  point  is  that  the  Order  should  apply  to 
all  the  by-products  of  milk? — Yes. 

25557.  And  that  the  man  who  carries  on  home 
dairying  should  be  subjected  to  the  same  regulations  as 
the  man  who  sells  milk  to  a  creamery  or  to  private 
customers? — Yes.  The  farmers  make  the  butter  and 
send  it  out  to  the  creamery  to  be  made  up, 

25558.  What  is  the  point  in  tiiat;  can  the  creamery 
obtain  a  better  price  than  the  ordinary  vendor  can 
obtain  in  the  local  market? — Seemingly. 

25559.  Has  the  home  dairying  industry  diminished  in 
your  locality? — I  would  not  like  to  answer  that. 

26560.  Have  you  much  tuberculosis  in  your  district? 
— We  have  a  fair  share  of  it,  but  nothing  beyond  the 
common. 

25561.  Are  you  more  fortunate  than  Waterford  City? 
— Certainly. 

25562.  Is  it  a  recognised  thing  that  Waterford  City  is 
proverbially  unfortunate  in  regard  to  the  prevalence  of 
tuberculosis? — I  was  just  looking  to-day  at  the  quarterly 
return,  and  that  gives  twenty -nine  cases  for  that  quarter 
in  Waterford,  and  there  were  only  seven  in  Lismore. 

25563.  Of  course,  one  must  take  into  consideration 
the  question  of  population? — Yes. 

25564.  But  the  percentage  on  the  population  was  given 
by  Dr.  Denis  Kennedy,  who  was  examined  before  us 
on  Saturday,  and  it  seems  abnormally  high? — For  the 
city? 

25565.  Yes,  and  the  doctor  seemed  to  agree  that 
Waterford  was  undoubtedly  proverbially  unfortunate  in 
regard  to  its  tuberculosis  death-rate?— ^Yes. 

25566.  Lady  EvEiiARD.— He  told  us  that  Waterford 
had  one  of  the  highest  death-rates  in  Ireland?— Yes. 


25567.  The  Chairman. — Tuberculosis  is  not  quite  so 
acute  or  prevalent  in  your  locality? — It  is  not.  A  good 
many  of  the  cases  that  occur  in  the  country  are  from 
returned  Americans.  I  have  seen  several  of  such  cases 
myself. 

25568.  The  medical  authorities  in  America,  when 
they  find  a  case  unpromising,  send  it  here? — They 
suggest  a  change  of  air. 

25569.  Miss  McNeill. — They  don't  like  to  provide  a 
change  of  air  for  consumptives  from  our  side? — No. 

25570.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  ever  traced  any 
outbreak  of  infectious  disease  to  milk? — No. 

25571.  And  you  had  never  cause  to  suspect  that  the 
milk  supply  was  the  predisposing  cause  of  an  outbreak 
of  that  kind? — Not  in  my  own  experience. 

25572.  Do  you  know  whether  those  officers  appointed 
by  the  Lismore  Rural  Council  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing 
the  provisions  of  the  Order  would  take  cognizance  of  the 
fact  that  there  was  an  outbreak  of  infectious  disease  in 
the  home  of  a  farmer  who  was  a  registered  dairyman,  and 
who  was  sending  milk  to  a  creamery  or  to  Lismore  for 
sale? — I  think  so.  We  have  compulsory  notification 
enforced  in  Lismore,  and  I  would  hear  of  such  a  case. 

25573.  Are  you  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health?— Yes. 
We  have  very  little  infectious  disease  at  all  in  my 
district  now. 

25574.  You  have  neve  been  called  on  as  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  to  make  an  inspection  of  the  homes 
of  dairy  farmers  in  connection  with  an  outbreak  of 
infectious  disease? — I  stopped  a  man  where  there  were 
three  cases  of  diphtheria. 

25575.  I  was  anxious  to  know  from  the  point  of  view 
of  efficiency  of  administration  whether  the  same 
precautions  were  taken  by  the  several  officers  who  were 
appointed  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Order? — 
Any  case  that  has  arisen  has  been  reported  to  me. 

25576.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  prosecutions  being 
ordered  by  the  Lismore  Rural  Council  for  breaches  of 
the  Order? — I  don't  think  so  as  yet. 

25577.  How  long  have  they  put  it  into  operation? — 
About  two  or  three  years. 

25,578.  Do  you  know  whether  the  officers  appointed 
make  monthly  or  weekly  reports  as  to  the  condition  in 
which  they  find  the  dairies  and  premises? — They  don't 
make  monthly  reports. 

25579.  They  make  quarterly  reports? — No,  they  make 
reports  from  time  to  time  at  irregular  intervals. 

25580.  That  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Order  are  not  enforced  in  a  drastic  spirit? 
— Of  course,  you  must  understand  that  these  sub- 
sanitary  officers  are  not  trained- — that  the  Local- 
Government  Board  do  not  insist  on  any  training  what- 
ever for  them.  I  think  it  is  a  very  singular  state  of 
afEairs,  but  it  is  the  case. 

25581.  Would  you  think  it  desirable  that  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Order  should  be  administered  by  a  central 
authority,  rather  than  by  a  local  authority,  in  order  to 
secure  efficiency  and  uniformity  of  administration? — 
Emphatically. 

25582.  That  would  be  your  view?— Yes. 

25583.  And  that  it  is  rather  hopeless  to  expect  to 
secure  efficient  administration  if  each  rural  council  is 
allowed  to  fix  its  own  standard  of  efficiency,  and  if  each 
individual  officer  is  allowed  to  act  at  his  own  sweet 
will? — No.  I  think  that  applies  to  public  health 
generally.    The  County  Council  should  be  the  unit. 

25584.  You  would  make  the  unit  a  larger  one? — Yes. 

25585.  So  that  local  influence  might  be  less  operative 
than  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  more  restricted  area? — 
Quite  so. 

25586.  Talking  generally,  I  suppose  most  members  of 
the  Rural  Council  would  be  more  or  less  interested  in 
the  industry  which  is  to  be  inspected  and  controlled  by 
the  provisions  of  the  Order? — Yes. 

25587.  And  I  suppose,  as  long  as  human  nature 
remains  in  its  present  condition  of  imperfection,  it  ia 
hardly  reasonable  to  think  that  men  will  be  zealous  in 
enforcing  provisions  that  are  likely  to  impose  certain 
restrictions  on  their  own  trade? — No. 

25588.  You  state  you  had  discovered  instances  in 
which,  when  you  ordered  a  milk  diet  for  your  patients, 
they  told  you  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  it? — Yes. 

25589.  Were  these  complaints  numerous,  or  did  thev 
occur  only  at  the  period  when  milk  is  really  scarci;  ?  - 
When  milk  is  scarce. 

25.'i90.  Do  some  of  them  go  without  milk  at  that 
period  ? — Yes. 

25591.  Do  they  use  any  substitute? — Condensed  milk. 
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25592.  Do  they  use-  milk  powder? — No;  I  never  heard 
of  it  being  used. 

25593.  Is  there  any  want  of  appreciation  on  the  part 
of  the  population  generally  with  regard  to  the  value  of 
milk  as  a  food? — I  don't  think  so. 

25594.  They  are  keen  enough  to  get  it  if  i't  was  avail- 
able?—Yes. 

25595.  Have  you  a  branch  of  the  Women's  National 
Health  Association  in  your  locality? — No.  I  think 
there  is  only  one  in  the  County  Waterford. 

25596.  Lady  Everard. — I  think  you  said  that  there 
had  been  no  veterinary  surgeon  appointed  in  your 
district  under  the  Order? — Yes. 

25597.  How  can  the  inspection  of  cattle  be  done? — 
It  cannot  be  done. 

25598.  Then  you  have  no  idea  how  much  tuberculosis 
exists  among  the  cattle? — No. 

25599.  Because  we  have  had  evidence  that  a  very 
large  percentage  of  the  cattle  had  tuberculosis? — I 
suppose  that  is  so. 

25600.  In   fact,    the   Order    is    almost  practically 
inoperative  in  your  district? — Yes. 

25601.  Because  it  requires  expert  opinion  to  say 
whether  cows  have  tuberculosis  or  not.  I  think  you 
stated  you  would  approve  of  a  whole  time  officer  being 
appointed? — For  the  county  in  the  first  place. 

25602.  We  have  had  that  opinion  expressed  every- 
where we  went — that  a  whole-time  officer  should  be 
appointed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  or  by 
the  Local  Government  Board? — Yes,  or  between  them 
if  they  pulled  together. 

25603.  It  is    very   difficult   for   officers   who  have 
relatives  on  the  Board  to  carry  out  the  Order? — Yes. 

25604.  And  you  would  approve  of  all  the  by-products 
of  milk  being  placed  under  the  same  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  new  milk? — Yes.  I  have  seen  milk  pans  laid 
alongside  a  patient  who  was  suffering  from  typhus  fever. 

25605.  We  have  had    evidence   of   an    outbreak  of 
typhoid  fever  being  due  to  typhoid  carriers? — Yes. 

25606.  I  think  you  stated  that  there  was  very  little 
infectious  disease  in  Lismore? — Very  little. 

25607.  So  I  need  not  ask  if  you  had  typhus  fever? — 
Not  for  years.  I  had  it  in  a  country  mountainous 
district  years  ago.  That  is  the  time  I  saw  the  milk 
set  where  the  fever  patients  were.  I  have  not  seen 
typhus  fever  for  some  years. 

25608.  It  seems  an  extraordinary  thing  that  in  this 
twentieth  century  typhus  fever  should  exist? — There 
seems  to  be  a  lot  of  slums  in  Waterford. 

25609.  I  am  not  speakitig  of  Waterford  particularly? 
— Yes. 

25610.  Mr.  O'Brien. — I  gather  that  there  is  a  shortage 
of  labour  in  your  district? — Yes. 

25611;  And    that   that  rather  restricted   the  milk 
supply,  because  they  could  not  get  milkers? — Yes. 

25612.  Does  that  also  have  the  effect  of  limiting  the 
milk  supply,  because  they  cannot  farm  their  lands 
properly — they  cannot  get  labour  to  grow  their  roots 
or  catch-crops? — ^Of  course,  it  would  also  act  that  way. 

25613.  Do  any  of  the  farmers  about  you  attempt 
winter  dairying? — No,  winter  dairying  is  practically 
non-existent. 

25614.  Do  they  say  it  won't  pay? — They  say  it  won't 
pay.  I  was  speaking  to  two  farmers  the  other  day 
and  I  asked  their  opinion  on  that  point,  because  it 
struck  mo  that  the  proper  thing  would  be  for  the  Rural 
Council,  or  the  Health  Authority,  to  have  milk  depots, 
and  to  enter  into  contracts  with  farmers  to  supply 
pure  milk  from  dairies  that  were  kept  under  super- 
vision; that  the  local  authority  should  buy  the  milk  at 
fixed  price  and  sell  that  milk  to  the  labourers,  or  anyone 
else  who  wanted  pure  new  milk.  I  asked  these  farmers 
what  price  it  would  cost,  and  both  of  them  dropped  into 
poetry.    One  said  : — 

"  To  sell  milk  for  period  from  October  to  May, 
Ninepence  per  gallon  would  probably  pay." 

and  the  other  farmer  said  : — 

"  To  sell  milk  at  the  farm  from  October  to  May, 
Ninepence  per  gallon  would  certainly  pay." 

2.5615.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Did  you  edit  these  poems? — 
No. 

25616.  You  have  an  .agricultural  instructor  for  this 
part  of  the  county? — Yes. 

25617.  Does  he  advise  the  farmers  to  try  winter 
dairying? — Yes;  but  what  they  say  is,  that  if  you  get 
a  combination  of  farmers  to  go  in  for  it  they  might 
make  it  pay,  but  that  if  isolated  farmers  went  in  for  it 
it  nouJd  not  pay. 
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25618.  Do  any  of  the  dairy  farmers  in  your  district 
keep  records  of  the  yield  of  their  cows? — I  know  of 
two  cases,  not  exactly  farmers. 

25619.  There  are  dairy  cow  holders  in  your  district? — 
Yes.  I  know  they  keep  records  at  Mr.  Stewart's,  and 
at  Mount  Mellary,  and  at  Mr.  Walsh's,  who  breeds 
fancy  cattle. 

25620.  Would  any  of  these  people's  records  give  you 
some  sort  of  an  idea  as  to  the  average  yield  of  milk  of 
cows  in  that  district? — I  don't  know  what  the  average 
■yield  would  be. 

25621.  Are  they  all  rather  selected  cows  in  the  three 
eases  you  have  mentioned? — They  are. 

25622.  Are  there  many  Union  cottages  in  your 
district? — Tliere  are  240  cottages  in  the  Lismore  Union. 

25623.  With  an  acre  of  land  attached? — Practically 
all  with  an  acre  of  land. 

25624.  These,  I   suppose,  are  scattered   about  the 
country  and  are  not  in  groups? — Yes. 

25625.  Do  these  labourers  keep  a  cow? — No. 

25626.  None  of  them? — None  of  them.  They  keep 
goats,  of  course.  The  goats  only  come  to  their  milk 
in  May  and  go  out  in  October. 

25627.  Lady  Everard. — You  have  not  got  any  of  the 
new  breeds  of  goats  in  your  district? — No. 

25628.  The  goats  of  the  Anglo-Nubian  and  Toggen- 
burg  breeds  kid  all  times  of  the  year? — That  would  be 
one  way  of  meeting  the  scarcity  if  you  had  these  goats. 
The  average  goat  here  in  this  county  only  comes  in  in 
the  month  of  August. 

25629.  Mr.  O'Brien.— The  labourers  do    not  keep 
their  goats  tethered  on  their  acre  plots? — No. 

25630.  What  do  they  use  the  plots  for? — Principally 
for  potatoes,  but  they  sometimes  let  out  a  little  of  it 
in  grass. 

25631.  They  grow  potatoes  and  cabbage  principally  on 
their  plots? — Yes.  I  was  in  a  cottage  the  other  day  and 
they  had  everything  in  the  plot. 

25632.  Have  you  any  sort  of  scheme  here  of  prize- 
giving? — Yes,  under  the  County  Council.  I  happen  to 
be  Chairman  of  the  Agricultural  Committee. 

25633.  Have  you  had  any  demand  from  these 
labourers  to  get  a  commonage  and  cows.  You  may  have 
seen  that  there  has  been  a  suggestion  in  various  places 
that  the  solution  of  the  milk  difficulty  in  some  districts 
is  to  be  found  in  supplying  a  labourer  with  a  cow  and 
facilities  for  grazing? — There  has  not  been  that  demand 
in  my  district. 

25634.  How  do  these  labourers  get  milk? — Whatever 
milk  they  get  they  get  it  from  the  farmers. 

25635.  And  the  farmers  will  sell  the  milk  to  them?— 
Some  of  them  will. 

25636.  You  think  on  the  whole  that  these  two  hundred 
and  forty  labourers  can  get  a  fair  supply  of  milk  if 
they  have  the  money  to  pay  for  it? — Not  during  the 
scarce  period.  My  evidence  is  altogether  directed  to 
the  scarce  period ;  when  milk  is  plentiful  it  is  a  different 
thing. 

25637.  Do  you  think  that  these  labourers'  wives  are 
careful  to  have  their  babies  at  a  time  when  they  can 
get  milk  for  them? — I  don't  think  they  are  sufficiently 
advanced  in  that  respect. 

25638.  I  suppose  they  all  suckle  their  young  children? 
—Yes. 

25639.  For  nine  months  or  a  year? — Yes. 

25640.  Could  you  tell  us  whether  you  have  come 
across  cows  suffering  from  tuberculosis? — Cows  have 
been  pointed  out  to  me. 

25641.  Lady  Everard. — You  can  pretty  well  know 
if  you  see  an  animal  with  a  cough,  and  that  is  losing 
flesh  rapidly,  what  it  is  suffering  from? — Yes. 

25642.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — What  is  the 
population  outside  the  town  of  Lismore;  are  they 
nearly  all  farmers?  What  would  be  the  proportion  of 
labourers  to  farmers? — I  cannot  exactly  tell  you.  The 
area  of  the  whole  of  the  Lismore  Union  is  about  97,148 
acres,  and  there  are  4,360  ratings,  of  which  3,084  are 
agricultural  ratings.  We  have  thirty-three  registered 
cow-keepers  and  dairymen  in  the  district. 

25643.  The  great   bulk    of    the    population  outside 
Lismore  are  farmers? — Yes. 

25644.  In  the  town  of  Lismore  is  there  a  fairly  good 
milk  supply? — No.    It  is  scarce  in  the  winter. 

25645.  Do  the  people  drink  separated  milk? — Very 
little  of  it. 

25646.  Is  there  a  prejudice  against  it? — Yes. 

25647.  Independently  of  its  not   containing  fats?-  ■ 
Yes. 

25648.  Is  the  faste  of  it  unpalatable?—!  don't  think 
so,  if  it  is  fresh. 
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25649.  There  is  a  prejudice  against  it,  because  it  is 
known  not  to  contain  fat? — Yes,  and  also  on  account  of 
the  machinery.  There  is  a  prejudice  against  it  on  that 
account.  I  know  where  a  person  supplied  butter  made 
by  a  hand-separator  and  it  was  splendid  butter,  but  the 
first  time  people  got  it  they  said  they  thought  it  had 
the  taste  of  machinery. 

25650.  The  Chairman. — That  is  a  new  flavour  for 
butter?— Yes. 

25651.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — For  those  who  are 
not  j'oung  children  you  would  recommend  separated 
milk  as  a  fair  food? — Yes,  as  a  help,  certainly. 

26652.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  ever  heard  com- 
plaints arising  about  putrefactive  changes  taking  place 
in  separated  milk  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours  after  its 
removal  from  the  creamery? — I  have  heard  it,  par- 
ticularly where  they  have  not  a  sterilising  plant. 

25653.  They  never  sterilise  it?— They  don't  do  it 
always. 

25654.  We  never  heard  of  a  creamery  where  separated 
milk  was  sterilised.  Do  you  think  that  separated  milk 
is  likely  to  undergo  putrefactive  changes  after  it  passes 
through  the  machinery  of  the  creamery? — I  believe  it 
would. 

25655.  And  possibly  in  that  condition  become  an 
element  of  danger  if  used  as  human  food? — Yes. 

25656.  Lady  Everakd. — They  don  t  realise  that  the 
lactic  acid  bacilli  having  been  removed,  the  spores  of 
putrefaction  can  start  at  any  time? — They  don't  risk 
it.    They  feed  it  fresh. 

25657.  The  Chairman. — They  do  realise  that  a  danger 
exists  if  it  is  kept  in? — Yes. 

25658.  And  they  obviate  that  danger  by  having  it 
consumed  as  speedily  as  possible? — Yes. 

25659.  Miss  McNeill. — With  regard  to  the  question 
of  the  municipal  vending  of  milk,  have  you  thought 
out  any  way  in  which  it  could  be  established  in  a  rural 
district  to  overcome  the  difficulty  arising  from  the 
•distribution  from  one  house  to  another? — I  think  you 
would  want  to  go  only  into  the  villages  and  hamlets. 

25660.  What  about  the  country  labourer  outside  the 
villages  or  hamlets? — They  could  get  the  milk  easier. 

25661.  The  Chairman. — Even  in  the  winter  season? 
— They  would  find  it  hard,  but  they  would  get  it  more 
easily  than  the  townspeople. 

25662.  You  think  their  chance  is  better  than  if  they 
were  resident  in  a  small  town  or  hamlet? — Yes. 

25663.  Miss  McNeill. — Have  you  any  idea  how  it 
might  be  effectively  worked? — I  don't  see  what  difficulty 
-there  ought  to  be  for  the  District  Council  to  take  a 
liouse  as  a  depot,  and  then  to  contract  with  the  farmers 
to  supply  the  milk. 

25664.  The  Chairman. — Would  you  think  it  would  be 
tjuite  legitimate  expenditure  to  have  the  cost  of  delivery 
charged  on  public  funds? — Y'es. 

25665.  Would  it  not  be  necessary  that  some  steps 
should  be  taken  for  encouraging  winter  dairying  and 
make  it  more  general,  in  order  to  ensure  that  a  constant 


supply  of  milk  would  be  available  in  the  winter  season? 
— Yes,  and  if  you  took  contracts  in  that  way  you  would 
encourage  the  farmers  to  keep  up  their  supply. 

25666.  Because  they  would  have  a  fixed  market  at  a 
fixed  price,  they  would  be  able  to  cater  for  it? — 
"ies;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  Lismore  we  are  paying  9Jd. 
a  gallon  the  whole  year  round.  The  contractors  would 
not  undertake  the  winter  supply  otherwise. 

25667.  And  you  would  have  very  limited  competition 
for  the  winter  season? — You  would  have  no  competi- 
tion. 

25668.  If  you  had  the  municipal  scheme  working,  a 
larger  number  of  people  would  engage  in  winter 
dairying? — Yes. 

25669.  And  more  competition  would  be  available  for 
the  contracts? — Quite  so. 

25670.  Lady  Everaed. — Has  any  effort  been  made  to 
grow  catch-corps  in  your  district? — No,  very  seldom. 
They  don't  go  in  for  winter  dairying. 

25671.  We  had  most  interesting  evidence  in  Limerick 
from  the  County  Instructor  there  in  regard  to  the 
growing  of  catch-crops? — Yes. 

25672.  There  has  been  an  effort  made  in  some  parts 
of  Ireland,  when  an  estate  is  being  sold,  to  reserve  a 
certain  number  of  acres  to  be  used  as  a  commonage  for 
labourers'  cows? — Yes. 

_  25673.  Has  there  been  any  division  of  ranches  in 
your  district? — Yes.  There  was  no  effort  made  to  have 
a  commonage  provided. 

25674.  The  Chairman. — The  Estates  Commissioners 
are  not  averse  to  carry  out  a  scheme  if  representations 
are  made  to  them,  and  we  have  had  evidence  iu  three 
counties  where  that  has  been  done,  and  it  only  needs 
some  local  individual  to  be  interested  in  the  question 
in  order  to  secure  land  from  the  Estates  Commissioners 
when  estates  are  being  divided  or  striped.  Has  any 
land  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Lismore  been  treated 
in  that  way? — No. 

25675.  It  is  only  on  an  estate  that  is  dealt  with  by 
the  Estates  Commissioners  that  it  is  possible  to  carry 
out  that  scheme? — Yes. 

25676.  Is  there  any  prospect  of  an  estate  being  dealt 
with  in  that  way  in  your  district  in  the  near  future? — 
I  don't  see  any. 

25677.  Are  the  Estates  Commissioners  prospecting 
the  purchase  of  any  estate  in  your  locality? — What  you 
say  has  not  been  done. 

25678.  Do  you  think  that  there  would  be  co-opera- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  labourers  if  this  provision  were 
made  available  for  them ;  would  they  be  willing  to 
undertake  to  keep  a  cow  if  they  were  assisted  by  way 
of  a  loan  from  some  loan  fund,  or  through  the  good 
offices  of  some  benevolent  person  in  the  locality  who 
might  go  security  for  them? — I  think  they  would 
require  to  be  educated  up  to  it. 

25679.  At  all  events,  no  attempt  has  been  made  up 
to  the  present? — No. 

25680.  Is  the  Land  and  Labour  Association  strong 
in  your  locality? — No. 
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25681.  The  Chairman. — Are  you  connected  with  the 
Agricultural  Committee  in  this  county,  Mr.  Boyle? — 
Yes;  I  am  Secretary. 

25682.  How  long  have  you  occupied  that  position? — 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  Act. 

25683.  You  are  then  familiar  with  all  the  Depart- 
ment's schemes  iii  Waterford  County? — Yes. 

25684.  With  regard  to  the  premium  bulls  what 
breeds  are  most  favoured  by  the  farmers  of  this 
•county?— When  we  started  'the  schemes  first,  the 
farmers  were  in  favour  of  the  shorthorn.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  we  have  a  larger  proportion  of  Polled  Angus 
this  year  than  we  ever  had. 

25685.  Why  has  that  change  come  over  the  public 
taste  ? — The  farmers  are  under  the  impression  that 
abortion  arose  more  from  the  shorthorn  than  from  the 
Polled  Angus  breed. 

25686.  Has  abortion  been  the  cause  of  serious  loss  in 
this  county? — Yes. 

25687.  Have  you  been  enabled  to  check  its  ravages  by 
disinfection  and  other  approved  methods? — We  have 
attempted  very  much  in  our  county  to  reduce  it,  and  I 
believe  with  some  good  effect. 

25688.  Is  it  in  the  contagious  form  that  it  seems 
to  exist  m  this  county?— The  experience  is  that  abor- 
tion 18  very  contagious. 


25689.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  know.  If  it 
liappens  to  break  out  in  a  herd,  it  often  runs  through 
the  entire  herd? — Yes. 

25690.  Lady  Everard. — Do  farmers  realise  that  it  is 
infectious  ? — Yes. 

25691.  The  Chairman. — .\nd  do  they  take  steps  to 
prevent'  its  spread  by  isolation  and  disinfection  and 
other  methods  of  checking  its  ravages? — A  great  many 
inquiries  have  been  made  to  me  as  to  how  to  prevent 
abortion. 

25692.  Do  they  consult  a  veterinary  surgeon? — To 
some  extent  I  think  they  do,  but  perhaps  not  as  much 
as  they  ought  to  do. 

25693.  Lady  Everard. — Do  they  realise  the  import- 
ance of  cementing  the  floors  of  their  byres? — The 
County  Committee  are  doing  their  best  to  bring  these 
matters  home  to  them. 

25694.  The  Chairman.— But  how  far  is  the  view  of 
the  County  Committee  supported  by  the  administra- 
tion of  the  local  authorities? — I  cannot  give  definite 
information, 

25695.  Is  much  progress  being  made  from  that  point 
of  view? — I  think  that  the  farmers  of  the  county  are 
quite  alive  to  the  necessity  of  adopting  the  remedies 
recommended  by  the  Department  for  the  prevention 
or  reduction  of  abortion.    I  will  give  you  an  instance 
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in  which  that  was  very  successfully  carried  out.  I 
know  H  case  of  a  herd  consisting  of  twenty-five  cows, 
and  I  know  that  for  years  that  poor  farmer  had  many 
cases  of  abortion.  He  spoke  to  me  about  it,  and  I 
impressed  on  him  the  necessity  of  sending  his  sons  to 
attend  the  demonstrations  that  were  given  by  the 
County  Committee,  and  he  sent  a  very  intelligent  son 
to  attend  these  demonstrations.  The  farmer  came  to 
me  afterwards,  and  he  told  me  that- the  remedies  sug- 
gested were  adopted  by  him,  and  were  very  successful. 
I  believe  that  for  the  last  couple  of  years  he  has  not 
one  per  cent,  of  abortion  in  that  herd. 

25696.  By  the  adoption  of  the  precautionary  methods 
which  are  advocated  by  those  who  are  disseminating 
knowledge  through  the  Department's  leaflets  and 
officers? — Yes.  The  reduction  occurred  after  the  appli- 
cation of  the  remedies.  No  one  questioned  the  success 
that  has  attended  the  application  of  the  remedies. 

25607.  Are  his  neighbours  likely  to  benefit  by  his 
experience? — I  think  they  are  inclined  to  adopt  the 
remedies  suggested. 

25698.  Have  you  winter  classes  in  Waterford  County? 
— We  have,  sir. 

25699.  And  does  the  instructor  at  these  winter 
classes  deal  with  the  question  of  abortion? — Yes. 

25700.  Is  it  one  of  the  subjects  dealt  with  at  the 
winter  classes? — Yes.    I  will  give  you  a  syllabus. 

25701.  Do  you  have  any  veterinary  instruction  given 
at  these  winter  classes? — There  is  a  popular  sort  of  in- 
struction. 

25702.  Is  there  any  veterinary  surgeon  appointed  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  instruction  at  the  winter  classes 
on  questions  relating  to  the  health  of  live  stock? — 
There  is  no  veterinary  surgeon. 

2570.3.  So  that  the  only  knowledge  that  would  be 
disseminated  through  the  ordinary  instruction  at  the 
winter  classes  would  be  the  stereotyped  information 
contained  in  the  Department's  leaflets  and  circulars? 
— We  liave  an  Instructor  in  Agriculttu-e. 

25704.  Yes,  but  they  only  get  instriiction  in  veterinary 
medicine  of  a  very  limited  character,  and  not  such  as 
would  enable  them  to  give  instruction  with  regard  to 
the  treatment  of  disease  other  than  from  the  preventive 
point  of  view? — That  is  so. 

25705.  Lady  Everard. — Don't  you  have  lectures 
from  veterinary  surgeons  sent  down  from  Dublin? — 
Yes,  we  have  had  a  great  many  of  these. 

25706.  The  Chairman. — Did  you  find  them  very 
useful  ? — Yes. 

25707.  No  better  person  could  be  selected  for  that 
purpose  than  Professor  Mason? — No. 

25708.  How  long  is  this  abortion  prevalent  in  the 
countv? — I  have  heard  of  it  since  I  was  appointed  in 
1900. ■ 

25709.  So  it  is  constantly  with  you?— Yes.  We 
had  a  report  in  1908.  The  agricultural  instructor  at 
the  time  went  into  some  statistics.  The  number  of 
milch  cows  and  in-calf  heifers  in  the  county  was  41,820, 
and  abortion  took  place  in  one  in  thirty ;  that  was 
1,400  cases  of  abortion  that  year.  He  said,  putting 
£C}  as  the  lowest  estimate  per  cow,  it  would  mean  a 
total  loss  of  £8,400,  and  it  was  generally  admitted  that 
that  estimate  per  cow  was  too  low. 

25710.  On  the  question  of  milk  production,  are  milk 
records  kept  by  many  of  the  farmers?— By  very  few — 
by  none  except  by  those  mentioned  by  Dr.  Dennehy. 
I  know  of  no  others. 

25711.  Has  any  attempt  been  made  to  push  the 
dairy  bull  scheme? — Y'es. 

25712.  And  have  many  cows  been  registered  under 
that  scheme? — I  don't  think  there  have  been. 

25713.  Have  any  been  inspected? — In  Mount 
Mellary,  and  in  Mr.  Walsh's  and  Mr.  Stuart's  herds. 

25714.  These  would  be  pure-bred  herds? — Yes. 

25715.  I  am  talking  of  the  production  of  bulls  of  a 
milking  strain,  not  necessarily  herd  book  animals? — I 
am  not  aware  of  any  inspections  made  in  connection 
with  them. 

25716.  Are  vou  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  are  now  offering  premiums  to  bulls, 
the  produce  of  cows  whose  milk  records  have  reached  a 
certain  standard  and  whose  progeny  would  be  the  off- 
spring of  a  registered  premium  bull? — Yes. 

25717.  How  many  farmers  have  offered  their  cows 
for  registration  under  that  scheme,  if  any? — I  would 
not  bo  justified,  I  think,  in  saying  more  than  four  or 
five. 

25718.  Are  these  farmers  who  keep  non-pedigree 
stock? — One  keeps  pedigree  stock. 

25719.  Do  you  know  any  of  them  that  don't? — No. 
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25720.  So  I  may  take  it  that  that  scheme  is  practi- 
cally inoperative  ih  this  county  at  the  moment? — Yes. 

25721.  Is  any  desire  manifested  by  the  cow-keepers 
to  get  animals  coming  from  a  milking  strain? — The 
number  of  premium  bulls  in  the  county  is  fourteen; 
seven  of  these  the  farmers  consider  are  of  the  shorthorn 
milking  strain. 

25722.  Have  they  bought  them  out  of  herds  where 
milk  records  are  kept  and  where  the  dams  of  these 
bulls  have  had  their  milk  yield  recorded? — No.  They 
bought  them  at  the  Dublin  or  Cork  Show. 

25723.  What  steps  did  they  take  to  secure  that 
these  animals  would  be  of  a  milking  strain? — None. 
The  pedigree  of  these  bulls  do  not  go  into  their  milk- 
ing qualities. 

25724.  Although  living  in  a  milk-producing  county, 
the  farmers  are  not  taking  any  steps  to  increase  the 
milk  yield  of  the  cows? — We  are  most  anxious.  In 
my  notes  I  am  drawing  attention  to  this,  particularly 
to  a  paper  of  Mr.  Gordon  on  milk  production. 

25725.  Our  purpose  is  to  inquire  into  the  local  con- 
ditions. All  the  documents  issued  by  the  Department 
are  before  the  Commission  already,  and  what  I  want  to 
know  from  you  is  how  far  the  local  people  are  co-operat- 
ing with  the  Department  in  the  scheme,  having  for  its 
object  the  improvement  of  the  milk  yield  of  the  cow. 
You  say  they  are  anxious,  but  apparently  they  are 
doing  nothing? — I  cannot  agree  with  that. 

25726.  That  is  the  gist  of  what  you  told  us.  Is 
the  main  reason  why  they  changed  from  the  shorthorn 
to  the  Aberdeen  Angus  that  they  believe  that  animals 
bred  in  that  way  are  much  less  liable  to  abortion  than 
the  shorthorn  cross? — That  is  one  of  their  impressions. 

25727.  What  is  that  impression  founded  on,  Mr. 
Boyle:  is  it  founded  on  statistics  of  any  kind,  or 
begotten  of  prejudice? — That  is  the  opinion  prevailing. 
I  woidd  not  say  it  comes  from  prejudice. 

25728.  What  is  it  founded  on.  Is  it  founded  on 
experience? — I  don't  think  I  could  give  a  definite 
answer  to  that.  Of  course,  the  shorthorn  breed,  or 
cattle  of  that  kind,  were  more  numerous  in  the  county 
when  this  abortion  began,  and  the  opinion  began  to 
prevail  that  the  breed  should  be  changed  Polled 
Angus,  it  was  stated,  were  not  so  likely  to  communi- 
cate abortion,  and  the  calves  were  more  easily  reared. 

25729.  They  certainly  command  a  higher  price  at  the 
earlier  stages  of  their  existence  than  animals  bred 
the  other  way,  but  they  certainly  would  not  conduce  to 
the  milk  yield? — You  mean  the  Polled  Angus? 

25730.  Yes. — I  quite  agree  with  you. 

25731.  And  is  not  Waterford  very  largely  a  dairying 
county? — Yes. 

25732.  And  is  not  the  question  of  the  milk  vield  of 
the  cow  one  of  the  most  important  factors  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  by  the  cow-keepers? — Yes. 

25733.  And  notwithstanding  that  fact,  the  dairy 
farmers  of  Waterford,  because  they  believe  the  cross 
of  the  Polled  Angus  is  less  liable  to  produce  aboi'tion, 
abandoned  their  interest  in  the  milk  yield? — I  don't 
say  they  abandoned  it. 

25734.  The  inference  is  that  they  regarded  it  as  a 
very  secondary  consideration? — Judging  by  the  number 
of  premium  bulls  of  the  Polled  Angus  breed,  I  would 
say  the  tendency  up  to  this  was  to  go  in  for  them. 
Personally  I  don't  agree  with  it  by  any  means,  or 
approve  of  their  going  in  for  that  breed  of  cattle. 

25735.  What  would  be  the  general  result  of  the 
application  of  that  principle  amongst  the  dairy  herds 
of  the  country?— They  would  be  weeded  out  almost. 

25736.  Apparently  the  farmers  are  swayed  much  more 
by  the  other  consideration  than  they  are  with  regard  to 
the  question  of  the  milk  yield.  What  is  your  view  with 
regard  to  the  milk  production  of  the  cow  of  the  present 
day  as  compared  with  the  cow  of  twenty  years  ago; 
is  she  a  better  or  a  worse  animal? — I  could  give  you 
my  ideas  as  to  the  quantity  of  milk  a  good,  fair,  average 
cow  would  produce  both  now  and  then. 

25737.  That  would  give  us  a  very  conclusive  answer 
to  the  question? — I  have  some  notes  that  I  would 
like  to  read. 

25738.  I  don't  think  that  we  need  trouble  you  to 
read  the  notes,  because  the  majority  of  the  Commis- 
sion have  made  up  their  minds  as  to  the  information 
they  require.  If  you  would  be  good  enough  to  answer- 
the  question  I  would  put  to  you — is  the  cow  of  to-day 
as  good  a  dairy  servant  as  the  cow  in  existence  twenty 
years  ago? — The  general  opinion  is  that  she  is  not. 

25739.  I  want  to  know  on  what  do  you  found  that 
opinion? — From  observations  made  to  me  by  farmers 
and  others. 
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25740.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  these  are  well-founded 
beliefs? — Well,  I  more  or  less  agree  with  them. 

23741.  To  what  cause  do  you  attribute  the  deficiency 
of  the  milk  yield  of  the  dairy  cow  of  to-day  as  com- 
pared with  the  cow  that  was  in  existence  twenty-five 
years  ago? — I  cannot  answer  that.  I  am  not  engaged 
in  farming. 

25742.  To  what  cause  do  the  farmers  attribute  it; 
have  they  ever  blamed  the  premium  bulls  for  it? — 
Some  did. 

25743.  Does  that  seem  to  be  an  opinion  that  was 
founded  on  practical  experience,  or  was  it  an  opinion 
that  was  begotten  of  prejudice? — I  don't  undertake  to 
aaswer  that  question. 

26744.  Is  the  creamery  industry  on  the  decline  or  on 
the  increase  in  Waterford? — On  the  decline. 

25745.  You  entertain  no  doubt  on  that  question? — 
No. 

25746.  Have  any  creameries  been  closed? — No 
sir:  that  is  from  information  supplied  to  me. 

25747.  It  was  stated  to  you  that  the  creamery  indus- 
try was  on  the  decline? — Yes.  Here  are  some  of  the 
causes  that  have  been  given  to  me  accounting  for  the 
deficiency  in  milk  : — Farmers  unwilling  to  sell  milk  by 
retail,  because  they  prefer  to  sell  it  to  the  creamery  in 
order  to  get  the  money  in  large  sums  together. 
Another  reason  is  this — abortion  in  cattle  and  the 
reduction  of  the  dairy  stock  in  consequence.  Another 
person  stated  to  me  that  another  cause  was  better 
profits  for  grazing  cattle  for  English  markets,  and  the 
taking  of  lands  under  the  eleven  months'  system  for 
glazing  purposes. 

25748.  They  say  there  is  more  profit  out  of  dry  stock 
than  out  of  milk  production?— Yes.  Others  say  that 
large  farmers  are  now  getting  possession  by  purchase 
of  all  land  offered  for  the  past  ten  years. 

25749.  Mr.  O'Bbien. — Was  not  it  for  grazing? — I 
suppose  so.  I  have  also  been  told  that  there  was  a 
scarcity  of  reliable  labour,  and  that  the  farmers  can 
only  trust  work  they  do  themselves. 

25750.  The  Chairman. — Has  the  dairy  industry  in 
any  way  been  retarded  or  circumscribed  because  of  the 
scarcity  of  labour? — Yes. 

25751.  And  would  you  attribute  that  scarcity  of 
labour  to  emigration? — Of  course  that  has  something 
to  do  with  it. 

25752.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — Do  you  think 
there  is  a  worse  character  of  labour  than  there  was? — 
I  think  it  is  inferior  to  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago. 

25753.  The  Chairman. — Is  it  not  also  a  fact  that 
there  is  a  greater  disinclination  at  the  present  time  to 
follow  an  occupation  that  will  insist  on  attendance  on 
seven  days  of  the  week  at  the  employer's  residence? — 
Tliere  is. 

25754.  Is  not  that  one  of  the  causes  that  discourages 
farmers  from  carrying  on  the  dairy  industry? — Yes, 
and  on  that  point  I  may  tell  you  that  some  of  the 
farmers  say  they  cannot  get  milkers  for  their  cows, 
particularly  on  Sunday  evenings. 

25755.  That  is  exactly  what  I  wanted  to  get  from 
you — whether  or  not  that  is  a  fact? — It  is  a  fact.  I 
know  that  personally. 

25756.  That  in  some  degree,  at  all  events,  tends  to 
making  the  dairy  industry  less  popular  than  it  has 
been? — Yes,  sir. 

25757.  What  price,  do  you  know,  was  usually  given 
at  the  creameries  for  the  milk? — 4|d.  a  gallon. 

25758.  Is  that  for  the  summer  supply? — During  the 
season. 

25759.  That,  I  take  it,  is  for  the  summer  supply?  — 
Yes. 

25760.  Is  there  much  winter  dairying  carried  on? — 
None,  or  very  little. 

25761.  Is  there  more  or  less  winter  dairying  carried 
on  now  than  was  undertaken  twenty  years  ago? — 
About  the  same;  there  is  no  great  change. 

25762.  No  development? — No  development. 

25763.  Has  any  attempt  been  made  by  your  agricul- 
tural instructor  to  inform  dairy-keepers  of  the  possi- 
bility of  growing  catch-crops,  which  would  make  winter 
dairying  ^  less  diflBcult  and  much  more  remunerative 
than  it  is  under  ordinary  circumstances? — Yes.  He 
refers  to  it  at  his  lectures  and  classes  and  visits 
through  the  county. 

25764.  Has  he  carried  out  any  experiments  to  show 
what  could  be  done  by  the  cultivation  of  these  crops? 

25765.  What  co-operation  has  he  met  with  amongst 
the  dairy  farmers?— They  were  very  willing  to  have 
the  experiments  carried  on. 


25766.  Has  the  introduction  of  these  experiments  in 
any  way  altered  the  views  which  the  farmers  enter- 
tained with  regard  to  the  possibility  of  carrying  on 
winter  dairying? — I  think  they  are  inclined  to  adopt 
it,  but  it  takes  some  time  to  change  the  views  of 
farmers. 

25767.  They  are  a  conservative  class? — Yes,  and  I 
don't  blame  them  for  being  conservative.  The  first 
instruction  I  gave  to  my  instructors  was  that  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  information  outside  their  own 
heads,  and  I  warned  them  not  to  go  in  and  tell  the 
farmers,  "  I  came  here  to  instruct  you.'' 

25768.  That  was  a  very  wise  piece  of  advice,  if  I 
may  say  so,  and  one  which,  I  hope,  has  been  useful 
to  the  instructors  in  carrying  out  their  work? — In  the 
beginning  when  the  instructors  came  up  from  the 
Department  there  was  very  great  difficulty  experienced 
by  these  men  in  getting  into  the  confidence  of  the 
farmers — very  great  difficulty.  In  fact,  I  had  almost 
to  press  some  of  them  to  continue  in  our  service,  and 
tell  them  that  when  they  got  a  rebufi  to  come  up  smil- 
ing. That  was  for  the  first  two  or  three  years.  Now 
it  is  the  reverse. 

25769.  The  farmers  are  seeking  the  instructors  now? 
— It  is  almost  impossible  for  our  instructors  at  present 
to  do  the  work  of  the  county. 

25770.  And  to  meet  the  demands  made  on  them? — 
Yes. 

25771.  That  is  a  gratifying  result,  and  shows  that 
the  farmers  are  appreciating  their  work? — Yes  and  I 
believe  these  schemes  of  the  County  Committee  will 
have  a  permanent  eSect. 

25772.  Do  many  of  the  creameries  work  in  the  winter 
season? — They  all  work,  but  the  supply  of  milk  is  very 
limited  in  the  winter. 

25773.  They  work  one  or  two  days  in  the  week? — 
About  that. 

25774.  How  many  creameries  are  there  in  Water- 
ford?— I  suppose  six  or  eight.  I  think  there  are  about 
six  or  eight  large  creameries,  and  perhaps  a  few 
auxiliaries,  making  about  ten  in  all. 

25775.  They  have  auxiliaries  as  well? — I  think  they 
have. 

25776.  This  county  can  haixlly  lx>  considered  over- 
run with  creameries  when  there  are  only  ten  in 
it.  Do  any  of  these  creameries  sell  milk  retail,  do  you 
know,  Mr.  Boyle? — I  don't  think  they  generally  do. 
I  have  no  personal  experience  of  that  except  what  I 
hear. 

25777.  What  feeling  prevails  with  regard  to  the 
creameries;  did  you  ever  hear  anyone  say  that  they 
applied  for  milk  at  a  creamery  and  were  refused? — I 
don't  know. 

25778.  Or  is  it  a  recognised  thing  that  milk  is  not 
sold  at  the  creameries? — I  think  it  is  more  or  less 
recognised. 

25779.  Do  the  labouring  population  attribute  the 
decrease  in  their  milk  supply  to  the  introduction  of  the 
creamery  system? — If  you  take  my  own  opinion,  I 
say  it  does  interfere  with  the  supply. 

25780.  The  introduction  of  the  creamery  system  has 
tended  to  restrict  the  amount  of  milk  available  for 
human  food? — Certainly,  sir. 

25781.  Do  you  know  whether  or  noti  the  custom  pre- 
vails with  the  farmer  to  take  home  the  separated  milk 
from  the  creamery? — He  does  sometimes.  To  a  cer- 
tain extent  he  does.    I  believe  that  custom  exists. 

25782.  Does  he  always  take  home  some  of  it? — I 
think  so. 

25783.  We  heard  this  morning  that  there  was  a 
large  quantity  of  separated  milk  sold  in  the  Waterford 
milk  market,  and  what  I  was  curious  to  know  was  how 
this  milk  was  available  for  sale.  We  were  told  about 
eight  hundred  gallons  were  sold  in  the  milk  market 
in  Waterford  during  the  summer  months? — I  have  no 
personal  knowledge  of  the  milk  market. 

25784.  The  person  who  told  us  had? — I  know  in  Dun- 
garvan  there  are  two  creameries. 

25785.  We  were  told  that  separated  milk  was  sent 
into  this  city  from  Dungarvan? — That  may  be.  I  do 
not  know  anything  about  it.  In  Dungarvan  there  is 
not  a  very  marked  sale  of  separated  milk.  Persons 
sometimes  buy  it  to  make  bread.  They  may  take  a 
drink  of  it  when  it  is  quite  fresh,  but  it  is  not  much 
used  that  way. 

25786.  Did  you  ever  drink  separated  milk  yourself? 
— Yes;  once  or  twice,  and  I  would  not  care  to  drink  it 
again. 

25787.  You  did  not  find  it  palatable?— No. 
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25788.  Have  you  any  experience  that  will  enable 
jou  to  speak  of  its  keeping  qualities? — Except  that  it 
turns  sour  very  quickly. 

25789.  Does  it  become  very  disagreeable  to  the 
palate  twelve  or  eighteen  hours  after  coming  from  the 
creamery? — I  would  not  drink  it  at  that  age.  I  drank 
it  when  it  was  younger  than  that. 

25790.  And  even  then  you  were  not  much  impressed 
with  it  as  a  drink? — No. 

25791.  Is  it  ever  used  for  the  nourishment  of  chil- 
dren?— I  don't  think  so. 

25792.  You  have  a  general  knowledge  of  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  labouring  population  in  Water- 
ford  County  live.  In  your  opinion  do  they  get  suffi- 
cient milk  food  for  their  children? — No. 

25793.  Why;  is  it  because  they  are  unable  to  buy  it, 
or  is  the  milk  not  available? — The  milk  is  not  avail- 
able to  an  adequate  extent  in  the  streets. 

25794.  Thrre  is  not.  an  adequate  supple  available? — 
No.  In  the  town  I  come  from — Dungarvan — it  is  no 
unusual  thing  to  see  the  milk  market  crowded  with 
persons  trying  to  get  milk  in  the  winter  time,  and  they 
are  sometimes  obliged  to  go  without  it.  It  often 
happens  that  neighbours  send  to  each  other  for  a  drop 
of  milk  for  the  children  and  cannot  get  it 

25795.  That  would  be  in  the  scarce  season? — 

25796.  Now,  is  there  an  adequate  supply  for  all? — No. 

25797.  Not  even  now? — No.  There  are  only  120 
cows  in  the  urban  area  supplying  Dungarvan  alto- 
gether. 

25798.  Is  there  any  milk  sent  in  from  the  outside 
area? — Very  little.  I  should  have  said  140,  not  120, 
cows.  I  examined  the  register  of  the  Urban  and  the 
Hural  District  Councils  with  the  assistance  of  the 
.sanitary  sub-officer,  and  the  number  of  cows  supply- 
ing milk  to  Dungarvan  is  only  140,  and  the  population 
^f  the  town  is  4,800. 

25799.  Is  there  a  Union  in  Dungarvan? — Yes. 

25800.  What  provision  is  made  by  the  Union  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Order? — They  register 
the  milk  vendors  and  cow-keepers. 

25801.  Do  they  register  them  in  the  rural  area? — 
Yes. 

25802.  Have  they  appointed  a  veterinary  surgeon  to 
inspect  the  stock? — I  don't  think  so. 

25803.  Have  they  made  any  provision  to  inspect  the 
dairies  and  byres? — On  that  point  I  cannot  give  infor- 
mation. I  am  not  connected  with  the  Union.  I  could 
give  you  some  account  as  to  how  milk  was  procured 
for  the  Dinigarvan  Union. 

25804.  We  are  not  so  much  interested  in  the  ques- 
tion of  contracts  for  public  institutions,  because  one 
knows  that  where  milk  is  bought  in  large  quantities  it 
is  possil)le  to  get  it? — I  was  Clerk  of  the  Dungarvan 
Union  at  one  time,  and  the  contracts  for  milk  were 
taken  for  a  half  year,  with  the  result  that  we  were 
paying  about  9d.  per  gallon  the  whole  year  round  on 
an  average.  I  went  into  the  question  very  fully,  and 
after  a  good  deal  of  consideration  I  recommended  that 
the  Guardians  would  go  in  for  a  three  years'  contract, 
and  the  result  was  that  they  got  milk  the  whole  year 
round  for  about  6^d.  a  gallon. 

25805.  Because  the  farmers  made  provision  for 
carrying  on  a  continuous  contract? — Yes,  and  he  was 
able  to  prepare  his  cows  and  provide  winter  feeding 
for  them. 

25806.  What  is  the  price  current  in  the  market  in 
Dungarvan? — Eightpence  a  gallon  in  the  summer  and 
Is.  in  the  winter.  Very  few  people  can  get  a  quart  of 
milk  to  buy  except  householders.  The  general  thing 
is  to  buy  it  by  the  halfpennyworth  and  pennyworth. 

2.5807.  As  if  it  was  only  a  condiment? — Yes. 

25808.  Is  there   much  trade  in  separated  milk  in 
Dungarvan? — I  think  not. 

25809.  Because  we  were  rather  surprised  to  find  that 
there  was  such  a  large  trade  done  here  in  the  city? — 
There  is  not  much  trade  done  in  Dungarvan  in  regard 
to  separated  milk.  Of  course,  people  may  go  to  the 
■f;reameries  and  buy  a  gallon  of  it.  I  saw  that  frequently 
done. 

25810.  Are  there  creameries  in  the  town? — Yes;  two 
large  creameries. 

2.5811.  Is  new  milk  sold  there? — Yes;  one  of  the 
creameries  supply  forty  or  fifty  gallons  to  a  friend  in 
the  town,  and  he  sells  that  milk. 

25812.  But  it  is  not  sold  retail  at  the  creameries? — 
No. 

25813.  With  regard  to  the  health  of  the  stock  gene- 
rally, independent  of  the  question  of  abortion  to  which 
.you  have  directed  our  attention,  have  you  heard  many 
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complaints  of  the  loss  of  cattle  from  tuberculosis? — 
No,  and  I  may  tell  you  that  farmers  do  not  like  to 
make  these  things  known. 

25814.  I  know  that  a  sentimental  feeling  prevails  in 
certain  districts.  You  think  that  details  of  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  losses  arising  from  stcick  would 
be  difficult  to  procure? — Yes,  to  some  extent,  no  doubt. 
They  don't  like  to  make  these  things  known. 

25815.  But  abortion  is  a  thing  that  is  discussed 
freely  amongst  them? — Yes.  On  that  point  I  should 
mention  that  the  agricultural  instructor  said  this  year 
he  was  glad  to  say  that  abortion  was  not  so  prevalent 
as  it  had  been.  I  have  seen  him  since  he  made  that 
statement,  and  he  said  he  would  modify  that  opinion 
to  some  extent. 

25816.  He  meant  that  it  was  more  prevalent  at  the 
moment  than  when  he  made  his  report? — Yos. 

25817.  That  would  indicate  that  much  progress  has 
not  been  made  in  reducing  the  number  of  cases? — It 
would,  sir. 

25818.  Lady  Evehard. — Does  your  County  Commit- 
tee of  Agriculture  insist  on  the  bulls  purchased  for 
premiums  being  subjected  to  the  tuberculin  test?— Yes; 
that  is  one  of  the  conditions. 

25819.  How  many  premium  bulls  are  standing  in  the 
county  ? — Fourteen. 

25820.  What  are  they? — Seven  shorthorns  and  seven 
Aberdeen  Angus. 

25821-30.  The  Chaikman.— Are  there  any  Herefords? 
— No,  sir. 

25831.  Lady  Everahd. — Do  you  find  it  easv  to  get 
your  premiums  taken  up?— It  was  more  difficult,  but 
this  year  we  had  more  applications  for  premiums  than 
we  could  give. 

2-5832.  The  Chairman.— The  scheme  is  becoming 
more  popular?— Yes. 

258.33.  Lady  Evekard. — Do  you  give  prizes  for 
labourers'  cottages? — Yes. 

2,5834.  And  for  large  farmers?— None  at  all  for 
farmers. 

25835.  Only  for  labourers? — Yes. 

25836.  And  you  have  got  good  entries  from  labourers? 
— We  have  not.  We  have  more  this  year  than  ever, 
and  we  have  only  forty-one  of  them. 

25837.  From  the  whole  county?— Yes. 

25838.  Do  many  of  the  labourers  keep  cows?  No. 

2.58.39.  Do  they  keep  goats?— Some  of  them  do,  but 

the  goat  is  not  a  popular  animal. 

25840.  And  why  not? — He  is  very  destructive. 
2.5841.  But  they  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the 
labourer  for  the  supplying  of  milk? — I  know,  but  the 
goat  is  not  a  popular  animal. 

25842.  Have  the  farmers  got  an  idea  that  running 
goats  on  their  land  is  a  preventive  of  certain  diseases? 
—Yes.  I  have  heard  it  said  it  prevents  abortion. 
With  regard  to  butter-making,  we  have  a  scheme  of 
butter-making,  and  it  is  the  most  popular  of  all  our 
schemes. 

25843.  The  Chairman.— A  scheme  of  instruction  in 
butter-making? — Yes;  the  instructress  goes  about  the 
county  and  gives  instruction.  Her  instruction  is  most 
popular,  and  the  farmers  ask  for  an  extension  of  the 
time  in  their  places. 

25844.  You  would  attribute  the  popularity  of  that 
scheme  to  the  fact  that  the  creameries  are  not  better 
supported? — I  say  it  arises  from  a  strong  desire  to 
have  butter  made  in  the  homes  on  an  improved 
system. 

25845.  Do  your  Committee  feel  keenly  on  that  ques- 
tion?— They  do,  sir. 

25846.  And  they  would  like  to  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  foster  it? — Yes. 

25847.  How  do  the  prices  that  are  obtainable  for 
home  butter  compare  with  the  price  of  creamery 
butter? — This  butter  made  under  our  instructress  gets 
^d.  a  lb.  more. 

25848.  Than  the  creamery  butter? — No,  than  for 
the  other  butter. 

25849.  How  does  the  price  of  it  compare  with  the 
price  of  the  creamery  butter? — I  don't  know.  The 
butter  made  under  the  instructress  gets  a  higher  price 
than  the  butter  sold  in  the  market. 

25850.  Mr.  O'Brien.— Is  that  butter  sold  locally  in 
small  quantities? — Yes.  Some  do  make  butter  for 
export,  but  not  a  gi'oat  many. 

25851.  They  do  a  parcel  post  business  for  private 
customers  in  pound  rolls? — Yes. 

2.58.52.  Because,  of  course,  they  can  get  a  good  price 
that  way  if  they  can  get  a  good  customer  who  take* 
a  small  supply  of  butter  constantly? — Yes. 
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25853.  But  otherwise  they  would  not  be  likely  to  get 
as  large  a  price  in  the  market  as  the  creamery  butter 
which  is  able  to  supply  a  large  contract?— Yes. 

25854.  Is  the  idea  of  having  butter  made  at  home 
because  the\  want  to  consume  more  butter  themselves? 
—No. 

25855.  Do  they,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  eat  more  butter 
in  their  homes  "now  than  they  used  to  do? — I  don't 
think  so.  I  know  it  is  said,  and  said  with  some  autho- 
rity, that  we  have  more  butter  consumed  at  home  than 
in  the  old  times,  but  I  don't  agree  with  that. 

25856.  Do  you  think  it  is  at  all  because  they  want 
to  have  buttermilk  that  they  wish  to  have  home-made 
butter? — That  would  be  one  of  the  reasons. 

25857.  And  that  the  milk  they  would  give  to  the 
calves  would  be  less  likely  to  be  contaminated  than 
the  separated  milk  from  the  creamery? — They  prefer 
their  own  separated  milk  to  that  of  the  creamery. 

25858.  These  are  all  reasons  why  they  are  catching 
on  to  the  idea  of  making  butter  at  home  rather  than 
joining  together  and  starting  a  creamery,  or  is  it 
because  the  farmers  are  so  much  scattered  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  establish  a  creamery? — Whatever  the 
reasons  are,  I  know  there  is  a  great  desire  prevailing 
in  our  county  to  have  butter  made  at  home 

25859.  I  suppose  you  know  whether  the  demand  for 
this  instruction  in  home  butter-making  comes  from 
districts  where  there  are  no  creameries,  and  where 
there  would  be  little  possibility  of  creameries  being 
established,  or  whether  the  demand  comes  from  farmers 
who  had  supplied  creameries  and  were  dissatisfied  with 
them? — That  opinion  which  you  expressed  last  was 
expressed  to  me  last  year.  Many  of  the  farmers  told 
me  that  they  were  tired  of  going  to  the  creameries. 

25860.  They  did  not  think  they  were  getting  their 
value  out  of  the  creameries? — ^Yes. 

25861.  Ai-e  the  creameries  in  your  district  proprie- 
tary or  co-operative? — Proprietary. 

25862.  I  think  there  is  one  co-operative  creamery 
in  the  Countv  Waterford? — Yes;  there  are  two. 


2586.3.  Would  it  be  from  the  districts  where  the  cc-  . 
operative  creameries  are  in  existence,  or  where  the 
proprietary  creameries  have  been  established,  that  the 
farmers  are  dissatisfied? — They  did  not  mention  that. 
They  simply  said  that  they  did  not  like  the  crea- 
meries; whether  proprietary  or  not  I  cannot  say. 

25864.  You  know  whether  these  people  who  state 
they  were  dissatisfied  come  from  a  district  in  which 
there  was  a  co-operative  creamery? — ^We  send  the 
butter  instructress  to  the  district  irrespective  of  the 
fact  whether  the  creamery  in  it  is  co-operative  or  not, 

25865.  I  only  wanted  to  find  out  if  the  creamery 
with  which  they  were  dissatisfied  was  a  proprietary  or 
a  co-operative  one,  but  you  don't  seem  to  be  certain? 
—No. 

25866.  I  rather  gather  from  an  observation  you 
made  that  separated  milk  is  looked  upon  as  a  minor 
food  for  the  rearing  of  calves? — I  don't  think  they 
care  for  separated  milk  as  a  food  for  calves  in  the 
County  Waterford. 

25867.  I  don't  suppose  they  do,  but  if  they  were 
sending  their  milk  to  a  creamery  they  can  give  them 
anything,  and  it  might  be  because  they  wanted  t» 
give  a  better  quality  of  skim  milk  that  they  wished 
to  give  up  the  creamery.  I  wanted  to  know  what 
reason  they  had  for  giving  up  the  creamery,  and  for 
what  reason  your  butter-making  scheme  caught  on 
with  the  farmers,  and  I  gather  it  is  for  a  varied  num- 
ber of  reasons? — There  are  several  reasons. 

25868.  That  they  prefer  home  skim  milk  for  their 
calves;  that  they  wish  to  have  the  buttermilk? — They 
wish  to  be  in  control  of  their  own  business  from  start 
to  finish. 

25869.  Y'ou  cannot  say  whether  it  is  those  who  were 
members  of  a  co-operative  creamery  that  were  dis- 
satisfied or  not? — I  find  people  anxious  for  the  butter- 
making  instruction  from  places  where  there  were  co- 
operative creameries,  and  from  places  where  there  were 
proprietary  creameries,  and  from  places  where  there 
were  no  creameries  at  all. 


Mr.  Edmund  Doyle  examined. 


25870.  The  Chairmax.  You  are  a  resident  of  Tra- 
more.  I  understand.  Mr.  Doyle? — Yes,  sir. 

25871.  Do  you  hold  any  public  appointment? — I  do. 
I  am  iclieving  officer  in  the  Tramore  district  and  sub- 
sanitarv  officer. 

25872.  That  is  in  the  Waterford  Union?— Yes. 

25873.  Is  there  a  scarcity  of  milk  for  the  poor  in 
that  locality,  do  you  think? — Not  in  Tramore,  but 
there  is  in  Kilraeaden. 

25874.  How  far  is  that  distant  from  Tramore? — 
Eifrht  or  nine  miles. 

■2587.').  Is  it  a  purely  rural  district ?^ — Yes. 

2.587B.  Is  dairying  carried  on  in  that  area? — The 
majority  of  the  farmers  now  send  their  milk  to  the 
creamery  in  Portlaw. 

25877.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Is  that  a  co-operative  crea- 
mery?— No,  a  private  creamery. 

25878.  It  is  not  owned  by  the  farmers? — No.  There 
were  two  creameries,  and  they  both  failed. 

25879.  The  Ch-^ieman. — Were  they  co-operative 
creameries  that  failed? — ^No,  proprietary. 

25880.  Did  they  fail  from  lack  of  patronage? — Yes; 
from  scarcity  of  milk. 

25881.  Do  any  of  the  creameries  at  present  in 
existence  sell  whole  milk? — I  cannot  say.  Portlaw  is 
not  in  my  district. 


25882.  But  the  area  supplying  the  creamery  is  in 
part  of  your  district? — Yes. 

25888.  Do  you  attribute  the  scarcity  of  milk  in  the 
Kihneaden  district  to  the  creamery  system? — Yes. 

25884.  And  you  have  formed  that  opinion  after 
mature  deliberation? — -Yes. 

25885.  Why  do  the  farmers  prefer  to  send  their 
milk  to  the  creamery  rather  than  to  sell  it  retail  at 
home  at  a  better  price? — I  suppose  they  dispose  of  it 
altogether. 

25886.  The  advantage  of  sending  it  all  in  rather 
than  selling  it  in  small  quantities? — Yes,  and  they  are 
not  so  much  inclined  to  sell  to  the  labouring  class  as 
they  used. 

25887.  Why? — Because  the  labourer  is  more  inde- 
pendent. 

25888.  The  farmers  accept  less  responsibility  for  the 
labourer  now  when  he  is  living  in  a  cottage  of  his 
own  than  when  he  resided  on  their  own  land? — Yes. 

25889.  Do  you  think  the  occupants  of  labourers 
cottages  find  more  difficulty  in  getting  milk  than  a 
man  resident  in  a  cottage  owned  by  a  farmer? — Yes. 

25890.  Do  any  of  the  occupants  of  labourers  cot- 
tages keep  cows? — No. 

25891.  Do  they  keep  goats? — Yes,  but  they  are  a 
poor  breed  of  goats. 
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25892.  The  Chairman. — ^You  are  a  veterinary  sur- 
geon practising  at  Lismore? — Yes. 

25893.  Do  you  hold  any  public  appointments? — Not 
in  Lismore,  but  in  Tiilmacthomas  I  did. 

25894.  From  the  Itoion  there?— Yes. 


25895.  You  held  the  position  of  Inspector  under  the 
Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order;  for  how  long  did  you 
hold  that  position? — Yes,  I  held  the  position  for  about 
eight  months,  but  they  gave  me  such  a  small  salary 
that  T  could  not  do  the  work  for  it  and  I  resigned  the 
position. 
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25896.  Did  they,  when  you  resigned,  appoint  any 
•other  professional  man  to  take  up  the  position  and 
discharge  the  duties  you  carried  out  under  this  O'-dpr? 
— Yes,  they  appointed  a  man. 

25897.  How  long  ago  is  it  since  you  were  carrying 
out  the  duties  under  that  Order? — Six  months. 

2o89t3.  In  what  condition  did  you  find  the  cowsheds 

in  that  district  while  you  were  discharging  the  duties 

of  Inspector? — The  cowsheds  were  not  up  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Order. 

25899.  How  did  you  find  the  stock?— I  think  the 
stock  were  liealtliy,  but  the  cowsheds  were  not  very 
good.  But  in  my  own  part  of  the  country  they  were 
much  worse.  I  must  say  that  I  found  tuberculosis 
very  prevalent  amongst  the  cattle. 

25900.  What  defects  did  you  find  in  the  cowsheds 
generally? — There  was  not  enough  ventilation.  That 
\\  as  the  principal  defect. 

25901.  And  did  you  do  anything  to  get  the  owners 
of  these  sheds  to  provide  better  means  of  ventilation? 
—Yes. 

25902.  What  was  it?— I  cautioned  them. 

2590.3.  Did  you  find  them  willing  to  carry  out 
your  ideas  in  cases  where  you  made  suggestions  to 
provide  more  ventilation  for  cow-sheds? — I  found 
them  very  unwilling  at  first  to  make  any  altera- 
tions. They  thought  the  cattle  would  be  too  cold  in 
winter.  I  persuaded  some  of  them  to  try  giving  the 
cattle  more  ventilation  in  the  houses,  and  some  of  those 
who  were  most  unwilling  to  do  it  came  to  me  after- 
wards and  said  how  well  the  cattle  got  on  during  the 
winter  in  the  houses.  They  were  more  healthy  than 
when  living  out. 

25904.  That  ought  to  convince  them? — Yes;  but  it 
is  hard  to  get  people  of  this  class  to  do  things ;  they 
*re  very  slow  to  change. 

25905.  You  are  convinced  that  there  is  plenty  of  tuber- 
culosis amongst  cattle  in  the  Kilmacthomas  Union? — 
Yes. 

25906.  What  form  does  it  take? — Very  often  it  takes 
the  form  of  swellings — what  the  people  call  lumpy  jaw. 
Swellings  of  the  prescapular  gland,  and  sublingual  and 
n;lands  in  the  parotid  region  near  the  angle  of  the  jaw. 
When  these  lumps  break  and  discharge  they  are  very 
<langerous.  The  matter  discharges  on  to  the  ground, 
and  when  the  gland  itself  is  infected  it  is  very 
dangerous.  Some  farmers  open  the  swellings,  as  they 
think  it  is  good,  but  they  then  take  a  very  long  time 
to  heal,  vmless  the  gland  is  removed.  In  fact,  if  the 
f;land  is  not  removed  altogether  the  animal  continues 
to  pine  away  :  the  sores  contintie  to  discharge,  and  do 
not  heal.  In  very  many  eases  I  have  removed  the 
^,'lands  affected,  and  then  the  sores  heal  up  very  readily, 
;ind  the  animals  thrive. 

25907.  How  are  such  animals  disposed  of;  are  they 
retained  in  the  dairy? — They  fatten  very  well,  and  are 
^old  off  fat.  When  you  remove  the  glands  the  animals 
<lo  not  seem  to  be  troubled  further;  but  opening  the 
•swellings,  as  many  farmers  do,  is  no  good,  and  only 
serves  to  spread  the  disease. 

25908.  Amongst  the  farming  community  of  the  part 
■of  the  county  you  speak  of,  do  they  take  any  precau- 
tions for  keeping  the  cattle  healthy,  and  for  keeping 
healthy  cattle  from  contact  with  diseased  ones,  or  keep- 
ing them  away  from  infection? — They  do;  but  I  must 
say  that,  so  far  as  hygienic  measures  are  concerned, 
they  do  not  do  very  much.  I  think  a  lot  depends  on 
proper  hygienic  measures. 

2.5909.  Then  you  say  they  do  not  adopt  proper 
liygienic  measures? — It  is  very  hard  to  get  farmers  to 
do  so.  Even  in  the  ease  of  ventilation,  they  are  very 
slow  to  give  the  cattle  enough  ventilation  in  the 
houses. 

25910.  Do  they  allow  the  unhealthy  animals  to  mix 
with  the  healthy  ones? — They  do. 

25911.  And  mix  all  the  milk  of  the  cows? — Yos. 

25912.  Are  there  creameries  in  the  Kilmacthomas 
Union? — Yes. 

25913.  And  do  the  farmers  send  the  milk  of  cows 
suffering  from  tuberculosis  to  the  creameries? — I  had 
one  case  in  Kilmacthomas.  A  cow  was  tuberculous, 
and  I  told  the  people  not  to  send  the  milk  to  the 
<;reamery,  and  they  promised  not  to  do  so. 
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25914.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  sent? — I  could 
not  say.    I  had  nothing  but  their  word. 

25915.  Y'ou  had  no  guarantee  except  that  they  said 
they  would  not  send  the  milk  to  the  creamery ?— That 
is  all. 

25916.  Is  it   a  co-operative    creamery? — No:  it  is 
owned  by  a  private  proprietor. 

25917.  Did  you  report  this  case  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture? — I  reported  it  to  the  local  authority, 
which  was  the  Rural  District  Council — the  Kilmac- 
thomas Rural  Council,  or  Board  of  Guardians. 

25918.  Was  any  action  taken  by  the  Kilmacthomas 
Council :  \\  as  there  any  order  made  foi-  the  destruction 
of  the  animal? — I  could  not  order  compensation  to  be 
paid  for  the  animal,  and  I  don't  know  that  anything 
was  done  with  my  report. 

25919.  Do  you  wonder  that  tuberculosis  exists 
amongst  cattle  when  it  is  possible  that  the  milk  of 
such  an  animal  could  be  sent  to  the  creamery? — Not 
at  all.  I  told  them  not  to  send  the  milk  to  tlie 
creamery;  they  said  they  would  not;  and  that  is  all 
the  guarantee  I  could  have. 

25920.  Do  you  attribute  the  prevalence  of  tuber- 
culosis amongst  cattle  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
generally  reared  on  separated  milk? — I  don't  think  so — 
I  can't  quite  follow  that. 

2.5921.  Do  you  consider  that  separated  milk  is  re- 
sponsible in  any  way  for  the  prevalence  of  tuber- 
culosis?— There  is  no  doubt  it  lowers  the  animals' 
resisting  powers,  but  I  should  not  say  that  of  itself  it 
causes  tuberculosis.  Of  course,  when  the  resisting 
power  is  leduced,  they  naturally  yield  to  the  attack 
sooner.  It  seems  most  generally  caused  by  allowing 
tuberculous  cattle  amongst  healthy  cattle,  and  through 
the  places  becoming  contaminated,  while  no  proper 
hygienic  measures  are  taken. 

25922.  One  gentleman  said  here  that  infection  was 
n^ore  general  amongst  young  stock  and  old  cattle,  much 
more  general  than  amongst  the  milch  cows;  would  you 
agree  with  that? — It  is  very  prevalent. 

2592.3.  Do  you  not  think  that  they  \\-ould  find  it  more 
profitable  to  keep  their  cows  under  more  healthful 
conditions? — They  are  very  slow  to  make  any  changes. 

25924.  Would  you  approve  of  the  administration  of 
this  Order  by  a  central  rather  than  a  local  authority? — • 
I  think  it  would  be  better  carried  out.  I  may  say  that 
the  books  given  us  to  report  on  were  very  badly  ruled. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  impossible  to  write  out  a 
proper  report  on  them.  I  first  got  one,  and  found 
that  I  could  not  make  out  a  report  on  it.  I  got  a 
second  that  was  little  better;  and  then  I  had  to  make 
out  rulings  myself.  I  believe  they  are  being  improved 
now,  but  the  first  ones  were  impossible.  I  understand 
that  the  printer  simply  got  them  out  himself. 

25925.  You  say  if  there  was  a  central  authority  to 
administer  the  Order  it  would  be  better? — I  think  it 
would. 

2.5926.  There  would  not  be  so  many  local  influences? 
—Yes. 

25927.  I  take  it  that  the  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  Council  at  Kilmacthomas  would  be  engaged  in 
the  same  trade — that  is,  the  production  of  milk  and 
the  keeping  of  stock — as  the  people  fiver  whom  you 
would  have  to  exercise  supervision,  and  perhaps  report 
for  not  complying  with  the  Order? — Y'^es. 

25928.  And  they  would  be  slow  to  impose  restrictions 
which  might  apply  to  themselves  also? — You  nmst 
expect  th<it. 

25929.  And  in  order  t<j  rctnove  any  local  influences 
which  one  must  expect  to  find  when  the  Order  is  locally 
administered,  you  would  be  in  favour  of  its  being  ad- 
ministered by  a  central  authority? — I  think  that  would 
be  better. 

25930.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  with  regard  to 
the  milk  producing  properties  of  the  cows  of  the  present 
day  as  compared  with  the  milk  producing  qualities  of 
the  cows  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago? — Very  little 
attention  was  paid  to  it. 

25931.  But  do  you  know  whether  there  is  anything 
in  the  statement  that  the  co^^s  of  a  former  generation 
were  better  milkers? — A  good  many  farmers  say  tliat 
formerly  the  cows  were  better;  but  I  don't  know  that  ■ 
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there  is  so  much  iu  it;  they  are  inclined  always  to 
praise  the  old  times. 

25932.  We  find  iu  most  places  that  people  are  in- 
clined to  look  with  veneration  on  everything  that 
existed  in  the  times  of  their  fathers  and  grandfathers? 
— I  think  that  is  so. 

25933.  Do  they  use  any  discretion  in  the  selection 
of  the  heifers  that  they  keep  for  the  dairy?— I  dare  say 
they  do. 

25934.  Are  they  careful  to  keep  animals  of  a  good 
milking  strain?— I  think  they  do.  They  try  to  get 
good  milkers. 

25935.  Do  they  keep  any  records  of  the  milking 
qualities  of  the  cows?— I  do" not  believe  they  do,  except 
in  the  case  of  a  few  persons,  who  go  in  for  very  high- 
class  dairies. 

25936.  Do  you  ever  hear  the  complaint  that  the  cows 
now  are  not  as  good  for  milking  purposes  as  the  cows 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago? — Yes,  I  hear  that  some- 
times. They  say  there  was  less  disease  amongst  the 
cattle. 

25937.  Were  the  hygienic  conditions  better  then? — 
No;  I  take  it  that  the  resisting  powers  of  the  animals 
have  been  getting  lower  for  some  years. 

25938.  Could  you  say  whether  the  cows  were  really 
better  fifty  years  ago  for  milking?— I  really  could  not 
give  an  opinion. 

25939.  I  am  afraid  there  is  a  good  deal  of  sentiment 
about  it? — I  dare  say  that  is  so. 

25940.  I  take  it  that  you  regard  the  general  condition 
of  the  stock,  from  the  health  point  of  view,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  which  you  speak,  as  distinctly  unsatisfactory? 
— Yes,  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  say  so. 

25941.  You  find  a  great  deal  of  tuberculosis  amongst 
the  cattle;  the  cow-houses  are  not  altogether  satisfac- 
tory; the  general  conditions  of  keeping  stock  are  not 
satisfactory;  and  hygienic  measures  are  not  properly 
attended  to? — Yes. 

25942.  Don't  you  think  that  if  the  farmer  gave  more 
attention  to  these  things  it  would  pay  him? — Yes. 

25943.  But  it  requires  some  force  or  persuasion  to 
get  him  to  act — to  change  the  system  that  he  has  been 
in  the  habit' of  following? — Yes;  but  these  people  pay 
such  limited  salaries  that  one  could  not  give  the  time 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  Order  In  fact,  that  is  one 
of  the  reasons — the  principal  reason — why  I  resigned. 

25944.  You  found  you  could  not  conscientiously 
carry  out  your  duties  under  the  Order  for  the  salary 
you  got? — Yes.  The  district  is  a  large  one.  They 
advertised  first  at  a  salary  at  which  they  got  no  one 
to  apply  for  the  position;  they  then  advertised  the 
salary  at  £20  a  year,  and  some  people  asked  me,  as  I 
was  already  Inspector  for  the  Union  under  the  Con- 
tagious Diseases  of  Animals  Act,  to  take  up  the  posi- 
tion. Having  the  other  appointment  from  the  County 
Council,  I  thought  I  might  be  able  to  do  it.  I  found, 
however,  that  the  £20  a  year  would  not  pay  car  hire. 
Then  I  was  only  appointed  for  twelve  months,  and  I 
asked  them  afterwards  to  appoint  me  permanently. 
They  would  not  do  so,  and  I  could  not  really  discharge 
the  duties  conscientiously  for  what  they  paid  me  as 
salary.  I  thought  that  if  appointed  permanently  I 
would  be  able  to  do  more  on  account  of  having  the 
other  position. 

25945.  Was  it  for  the  purpose  of  securing  inefficient 
administration  of  the  Order  that  the  Council 
ofiered  such  a  small  salary? — I  would  not  say  that.  I 
would  not  go  as  far  as  to  say  that  they  considered  the 
point. 

25946.  Anyway,  that  object  was  effected? — Yes. 
They  first  advertised  at  a  salary  of  £10  a  year,  and 
could  get  no  one.  I  was  pressed  to  take  up  the  office, 
and  I  agreed  to  do  so,  but  found  that  it  was  impossible 
to  work  it  at  the  salary  they  agreed  to  give  me.  They 
have  since  appointed  another  man — a  young  man  from 
the  place — at  £25  a  year.  To  my  mind  it  would  be 
much  better  not  to  do  the  thing  at  all  than  to  half  do 
it. 

25947.  Do  you  ever  furnish  reports  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  "sheds  and  as  to  the  health  of  the  cattle? 
— I  sent  in  reports  as  to  improvements  required,  and 
some  of  them  were  carried  out. 

25948.  If  you  were  to  recommend  a  prosecution  for 


failure  to  carry  out  your  recommendations  do  you  think 
they  would  support  you  to  the  point  of  prosecuting 
the  farmer? — I  cannot  say.  If  I  ordered  an  animal 
to  be  destroyed  I  had  no  power  to  order  compensation 
to  be  paid  to  the  owner,  and  the  Guardians  would  be 
very  slow  to  grant  it  themselves  when  it  would  come 
out  of  the  local  rates.    That  is  one  of  the  difficulties. 

25949.  Do  you  think  there  are  marked  manifestations 
amongst  the  j'oung  stock  of  the  country? — There  are 
cases  of  "  piners  "  and  scour  amongst  calves.  There- 
are  a  great  many  cases  of  local  tuberculosis. 

25950.  These  are  indicated  by  swellings? — Yes. 

25951.  Which  discharge? — Yes,  when  opened,  but 
when  the  glands  are  removed  the  sores  heal  up.  Un- 
less the  glands  are  removed  the  sores  do  not  seem  to 
heal  at  all. 

25952.  This  matter  will  then  infect  the  ground,  and 
the  whole  place  must  iu  the  end  be  swarming  with 
bacteria? — Yes. 

25953.  Is  there  much  abortion  amongst  cattle  in 
your  district? — Yes,  there  is  a  considerable  lot  of  it. 
We  lately  tried  the  new  method  prescribed  by  the 
Department,  but  I  cannot  speak  very  generally  of  its 
effect.  One  gentleman,  a  client  of  mine,  had  his  cows 
inoculated  by  the  Department.  We  are  not  yet  quite 
sure  of  the  result.  Small  cold  abscesses  formed  at  the- 
seat  of  inoculation. 

25954.  Lady  Everard. — Did  you  ever  try  carbolic 
acid  internally? — Yes. 

25955.  What  effect  has  it?— It  is  good. 

25956.  The  Chairman. — With  regard  to  the  preval- 
ence of  abortion  in  this  county  we  had  evidence  here 
this  morning  that  farmers  found  that  the  cross  of  the 
Aberdeen  Angus  is  less  likely  to  suffer  from  abortion 
than  the  Shorthorn ;  do  you  in  your  experience  find  this 
to  be  a  fact? — On  the  whole,  I  think  it  would  be  less 
liable  to  abortion.  The  farmers  say  they  find  that 
their  crossed  cattle  are  more  hardy  than  the  pure  bred. 

25957.  Of  course  one  quite  understands  that  highly 
bred  animals  require  more  careful  treatment  and  are 
more  likely  to  suffer  from  an  attack  than  animals  that 
are  not  so  bred? — The  farmers  find  that  to  be  so. 

25958.  Mr.  O'Brien.— The  cross  of  the  Polled  Angus 
was  mentioned  as  less  likely  to  suffer  from  abortion; 
do  you  think  so? — Well,  farmers  that  have  tried  it  find 
that  it  does  not  suffer  from  abortion  as  much  as  the 
pure-bred  shorthorn. 

25959.  In  my  part  of  the  country — in  Limerick — 
farmers  keep  a  crossed  breed  of  cattle  :  their  idea  is 
that  it  is  more  hardy  and  does  not  suffer  so  much  from 
contagious  abortion  as  pure  breds? — I  think  there  is  a 
good  deal  in  it.  Farmers  find  that  the  incidence  of 
abortion  is  reduced  amongst  crossed  cattle. 

25960.  I  don't  think  you  told  us  what  proportion  of 
tuberculous  cattle  there  are  in  your  district? — To  put 
it  at  the  lowest,  I  should  say  it  would  be  twenty  per 
cent.  Of  course,  I  am  taking  only  the  clinical  cases 
into  account. 

25961.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  test  cattle  with 
tuberculin  ? — Yes. 

25962.  And  you  say  twenty  per  cent,  would  be  the 
proportion  of  tuberculous  cattle? — Well,  clinically 
affected,  about  that. 

25963.  Does  that  include  the  cases  that  re-act  to 
tuberculin? — No.  I  may  tell  you  that  at  present  I  am 
testing  a  herd  of  eighty  cows  for  people  who  go  in  for 
very  careful  high  class  dairy  farming,  and  I  think  the 
percentage  of  these  cows  that  suffer  from  tuberculosis 
will  be  rather  alarming.  They  got  a  first  prize  bull 
at  the  Dublin  Show,  with  a  certificate  of  having  gone 
through  the  tuberculin  test  and  to  be  free  from 
tuberculosis,  and  it  re-acted  to  the  test. 

25964.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Did  you  test  it  on  getting  it 
here? — No.  The  bull  was  bought  certified  that  it  was 
free  from  disease.  They  are  people  who  go  in  for  very 
high  class  farming,  and  after  a  time  they  did  not  think 
the  bull  was  going  on  as  well  as  it  should,  and  I  tested 
it  with  tuberculin,  and  much  to  our  surprise  it  re- 
acted. 

25965.  Where  did  it  contract  the  disease;  do  you 
think  it  was  in  Dublin  or  on  the  way  down? — Probably 
on  their  own  place.  This  is  where  the  hygienic 
measures  that  I  referred  to  come  in.     They  arc  people 
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who  TPHv  the  calves  on  tlic  natural  system.  Each  cow 
rears  two  calves  for  five  months. 

25966.  You  mentioned  twenty  per  cent,  as  the  pror 
portion  of  tuberculous  animals,  do  you  mean  by  this 
clinical  cases,  or  does  it  include  all  the  cases? — I  would 
s:.iy  that  thirty-five  per  cent,  would  cover  all  tlie  usual 
<'ases,  both  clinical  and  those  that  are  tested  by  tuber- 
culin. If  we  includ.>  lumps  and  some  various  other 
forms  ni  tuberculosis,  the  percentage  might  be  a  little 
more. 

25037.  ]\liss  McNeill. — Thirty -five  per  cent,  is  rather 
lower  than  what  we  were  told  existed  in  other  places, 
and  where  we  were  told  it  was  very  much  more.  In- 
cluding all  forms  of  tuberculosis,  how  much  would  you 
say  the  percentage  would  be? — ^Perhaps  five  per  cent, 
more.  I  shoiild  say  that  thirty-five  per  cent,  was  a 
fair  average. 

25968.  The  Chaibman. — Don't  you  think  it  would  be 
a  very  good  thing  if  the  Ord?r  was  niade  to  operate 
effectively  in  the  district? — Yes.  . 

25969.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  what  in- 
ducements M'Ould  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  far- 
mers for  the  purpose  of  stamping  out  this  disease? — 
If  you  make  a  certain  number  of  recommendations  they 
will  carry  them  out,  though  they  may  be  slow. 

25970.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  way  in 
which  creamery  managers  carry  out  measures  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  tuberculosis;  do  they  accept  milk 
from  everybody  who  sends  it? — I  do  not  know  that. 

25971.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  creamery  manager 
reporting  that  milk  was  coming  from  an  infected  place 
or  that  it  was  not  delivered  in  an  unsatisfactory  whv? 
— I  have  not  heard  of  it. 

25972.  Did  you  ever  hoar  it  stated  that  creameries 
were  a  means  of  spreading  bovine  bacilli? — I  have 
heard  it,  but  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  much  in  it. 

25973.  Don't  you  think  that  if  the  milk  of  cows 
suffering  from  tuberculosis  be  sent  to  creameries,  it 
would  be  a  source  of  danger  and  infection? — It  would 
depend  on  the  udders  being  infected. 

25974.  Can  you  say  how  far  preventive  measures  are 


taken  at  creameries  to  see  that  milk  is  delivered  in  a 
clean  condition? — I  could  not  say  really.  I  was  only 
a  short  time  in  the  position  and  could  not  do  very 
much.  They  should  see  that  the  milk  is  delivered  in 
clean  vessels. 

25975.  If  there  is  infection  amongst  the  cows  and  all 
the  milk  goes  to  the  creamery,  and  the  young  stock  are 
reared  on  the  creamery  separated  milk,  then  there  must 
be  all  the  conditions 'present  for  the  spread  of  tuber- 
culosis?— Yes. 

25976.  There  is  first  the  law  of  heredity  and  next 
there  are  the  unhealtliy  conditions? — Yes. 

25977.  Lady  Evekakd. — On  Saturday,  we  heard  that 
forty  per  cent,  of  the  cattle  in  part  of  the  County  Kil- 
kenny suffered  from  tuberculosis? — Probably  these  were 
not  all  clinical  eases. 

2.">078.  The  Chairman. — Including  all  cases? — I 
don't  suppose  it  would  be  far  out,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

25979.  Lady  Eveeard. — Do  they  require  the  pre- 
mium bulls  to  pass  the  tuberculin  test  here? — Yes. 

25980.  The  Chairman. — Did  this  bull  that  you  have^ 
told  us  of  pass  the  test? — They  bought  him  with  a  cer- 
tificate that  he  was  free  from  tubercular  disease. 

25981.  Was  there  any  tuberculosis  amongst  the  cowa 
previous  to  this? — There  had  been.  That  is  the  rea- 
son I  am  carrying  out  the  present  test.  When  the  bull 
was  found  infected,  they  became  rather  alarmed  and 
decided  to  test  the  whole  herd.  I  am  applying  the  test 
in  two  lots,  as  they  wanted  the  milk  and  did  not  want 
to  lose  all  the  milk  at  one  time.  First  I  shall  apply  the 
test  to  fifty  and  then  I  am  to  apply  it  to  thirty.  The 
percentage  of  those  re-acting  I  am  afraid  will  work 
out  very  large ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  best  cared  and 
looked  after  herds  in  the  country.  The  people  who 
own  it  go  in  for  careful  dairying,  milking  machine,  etc. 
When  I  have  the  test  completed  I  would  be  glad  to 
send  you  the  result  privately  if  it  would  be  any  help. 

25982.  Thank  you,  we  should  be  very  glad  to  have 
it? — I  may  mention  that  some  farmers  carry  on  their 
dairj'ing  rather  uneconomically.  If  a  cow  happens  to 
lose  a  pap  they  keep  it  still  in  the  dairy.  Of  course 
that  is  not  economically  sound  managemeilt. 
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25983.  The  Chairman. — Miss  O'Shee,  are  you  in- 
terested in  portion  of  the  Kilmacthomas  Union? — Yes. 
I  am  a  member  of  the  Rural  District  Council  and  chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Guardians. 

25984.  We  have  had  some  evidence  from  Mr.  Hynes 
as  to  his  appointment  as  Inspector  under  the  Dairies 
and  Cowsheds  Order  in  the  Kilmacthomas  Union,  and 
the  inference  is  that  there  has  not  been  much  done  in 
that  district  by  the  local  authority  to  have  the  Order 
effectively  administered? — Mr.  Hynes  was  appointed 
at-  a  very  low  salary,  much  lower  than  I  believed  at 
the  time  the  work  could  be  done  effectively  for;  but  the 
Board  decided  to  start  the  working  of  the  Order  at  that 
salary.  The  Board  discussed  that  question  of  salary 
very  much,  and  were  slow  to  give  a  large  salary,  con- 
sidering the  amount  of  the  rates  already,  and  that  they 
are  paying  £65  a  year  through  the  County  Council 
to  a  Veterinary  Inspector  under  the  Contagious  Dis- 
eases of  Animals  Act. 

25985.  Was  it  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  Order 
that  they  appointed  a  man  at  a  salary  for  which  they 
should  know  the  work  could  not  be  efficiently  done? — 
I  would  not  say  that.  They  did  not  want  to  evade  the 
f)rder,  l)ut  to  get  it  made  efficient  first. 

25986.  Of  course,  this  is  a  big  district,  and  a  very 
small  salary  was  fixed? — Well,  some  were  against 
making  the  appointment  for  that  reason. 

25987.  The  Inspector  appointed  is  bound  to  make 
reports  to  the  Council? — He  does  report. 

25988.  What  was  done  with  the  reports — thrown  into 
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the  waste-paper  basket? — Oh,  they  were  not  put  into 
the  waste-paper  basket.  I  saw  some  dozens — months 
old — yesterday. 

25989.  Did  they  lead  to  any  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Council?— No. 

25990.  No  prosecution  for  breaches  of  the  Order? — • 
I  don't  think  there  were  any  breaches  reported  to  us. 

25991.  This  appointment  extended  over  eight 
months;  reports  wei'e  sent  in,  and  no  action  was  takeii 
by  the  Council  to  enforce  the  Order? — Well,  my 
Council  was  opposed  to  the  Order  as  not  a  practical 
Order ;  therefore  we  were  strongly  opposed  to  increased 
rates.  We  did  not  object  to  the  tax  already  paid 
through  the  County  Council  under  the  Contagious  Dis-; 
eases  of  Animals  Act,  but  we  were  opposed  to  further 
taxation  to  carry  out  this  Order;  and  many  members 
believed  it  would  be  better  to  leave  it  alone  than  to 
only  half  do  the  thing.  I  have  just  made  a  few  notes  in 
writing,  and  if  you  allow  me  to  read  them  I  can  hand 
them  in  afterwards. 

25992.  Certainly.  Will  you  tell  us  whether  there  is 
a  scarcity  of  milk  in  your  district,  and,  if  so,  at  what 
season  of  the  year? — There  is  great  scarcity,  especially 
in  winter,  when  it  is  practically  not  procurable  for 
love  or  money,  except  from  gentlemen's  places,  where 
it  is  sold  at  the  old  price  of  twopence  per  quart  all 
the  year  round.  With  reference  to  the  Dairy  and  Cow- 
sheds Order,  the  Kilmacthomas  District  Council  passed 
the  following  resolution  last  December  :— 

"  To  ask  the  Vice-President  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Tecimieal  Instruction  for  Ireland  to 
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introduce  and  press  for  iu  Parliament  the  revision 
and  proper  co-ordination  of  present  over-lapping  Acts 
and  Orders  re  diseases  of  animals,  dairies  and  cow- 
sheds, and  notification  of  bovine  tuberculosis,  cfcc, 
so  that  veterinary  surgeons  paid  under  above  may 
have  power  to  prevent  the  open  and  dangerous  abuses 
now  going  on.  This  Council  reported  last  June  that 
a  cow,  dying  evidently  of  tuberculosis,  was  driven 
through  our  local  fair  and  sold  to  a  butcher;  that 
she  dropped  dead  a  mile  further  on  the  fifteen  mile 
road  to  Waterford  city,  which  has  the  third  highest 
death-rate  from  tuberculosis  of  our  large  towns;  that 
the  Veterinary  Inspector  under  all  above  legislation 
was  present,  and  powerless.  The  Department 
replied  that  as  the  law  stands  it  rests  with  owners 
to  notify  such  beasts.  Ratepayers  strongly  resent 
compulsion  to  raise  salaries  on  rates  already  10s.  in 
the  £  to  pay  Inspectors  made  so  powerless  by  legis- 
tion,  and  beg  to  refer  the  Vice-President  to  evidence 
lately  given  by  Dr.  O'Donoghue,  M.O.H.,  Clontarf, 
before  the  Vice-Regal  Commission  on  the  Irish  Milk 
■  Supply.  The  necessary  slaughters  and  other  pre- 
cautions will  never  be  workable  while  cost  of  com- 
pensation is  thrown  on  local  rates ;  and  the  law  needs 
strengthening  against  leaving  dead  beasts  on  fields, 
to  be  eaten  by  dogs,  flies,  &c.,  whilst  awaiting  the 
convenience  of  the  knacker.  Copies  to  be  sent  to 
T.  W.  Russell,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  the  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland;  John  E.  Redmond,  M.P.;  P.  J.  Power, 
M.P. ;  the  Right  Hon.  Walter  Long,  M.P. ;  William 
Field,  M.P. ;  the  Secretary,  Vice-Regal  Commission 
on  Milk  Supply;  and  the  General  Council  of  County 
Councils." 

The  above  Council  is  paying,  through  the  County  Council, 
^£65  per  annum  to  a  veterinary  inspector  under  the  Con- 
tagious Diseases  of  Animals  Act,  and  £30  to  an  inspec- 
tor and  registrar  under  the  Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order. 
A  rate  of  a  penny  in  the  pound  on  the  Union  only  pro- 
duces ;£iy7;  we  feel  the  whole  work  should  be  done  by 
the  Veterinary  Inspector  under  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Act,  with  tubercvilosis  (bovine)  included  in  that  Act. 
Then  a  proper  salary  for  the  whole  would  pay  well. 
The  present  taxation,  plus  present  dairy  legislation, 
penalises  the  dairy  and  tillage  farmer  in  favour 
of  the  grazier,  who  only  employs  the  proverbial  man 
with  a  dog  and  a  stick,  and  whose  cattle,  no  matter 
how  tuberculous,  are  left  uninspected.  What  we  need 
is  to  encourage  the  conscientious  farmer  to  sell  more 
milk,  grow  more  food,  and  give  more  steady  employ- 
ment at  home.  He  is  being  discouraged  by  increasing 
rates,  new  taxes,  bewildering  regulations  and  inter- 
ferences, and  thus  our  remaining  good  workers,  men 
and  women,  will  be  more  driven  to  seek  a  living  away 
from  home.  The  present  position  is  that  the  careful 
cattle  owner,  if  he  sells  any  milk  at  all,  is  inspected, 
whilst  the  incorrigibly  careless  or  ignorant  ovvner  on 
the  other  side  of  the  fence  or  road,  and  whose  cattle 
often  shares  the  healthy  herd's  water  supply,  is  not 
inspected  at  all;  either  because  ne  does  not  keep  milch 
cows  or  because  he  keeps  a  separator  at  home  instead 
of  sending  milk  to  the  creamery,  so  that  infection  of 
the  well  and  often  expensively  kept  and  inspected  herds 
goes  on  galore ;  and  jio  ^^•here  more  so  than  on  our  fair 
grounds.  One  morning  while  we  were  at  the  coffee 
van  at  Kilmacthomas  Fair,  we  heard  something  like 
a  traction  engine  coming  up  the  road.  We  looked  out 
to  see  what  it  was,  and  saw  an  old  diseased  cow — one 
in  the  last  stages — being  driven  along.  It  could  only 
just  walk;  its  head  was  near  the  ground;  and  there 
was  a  rope  of  slimy  matter  from  its  mouth  trailing 
along  the  ground.  The  poor  old  thing  was  only  able 
to  go  a  mile  outside  the  town  when  it  died. 

25993.  And  if  it  had  succeeded  in  keeping  alive  until 
it  got  to  Waterford  it  would,  no  doubt,  be  killed  by 
some  butcher  and  sold  to  the  poorest  people? — That 
is  what  often  happens.  I  have  myself  seen,  either  at 
fairs  which  I  attend  in  charge  of  the  temperance  coSee 
van  or  on  fields  and  roads,  and  too  often  in  trucks 
drawn  up  at  the  railway  stations,  cows  in  the  last 
stages  of  disease.  There  is  a  regular  and  open  trade 
in  buying  such  diseased  and  dying  cows.  Where  still 
fit  to  partly  fatten  they  are  grazed ;  thou  sold  at  Englisli 
ports;  and  are  killed  and  sold  as  meat  for  our  poor. 
These  cows  have,  of  course,  been  milked  till  they  could 
be  milked  no  longer;  and  this  milk,  when  visibly  unfit 
for  sale,  or  even  for  home  consumption,  is  often  given  to 
calves,  or  when  too  bad  for  them  is  thrown  into  the  pig 


bucket.  Thus,  human  beings,  calves,  and  pigs  are  freely 
infected,  whilst  conscientious  cattle  owners  are  harried 
M'ith  inspectors  and  note-book  requirements  as  to  air 
space,  and  sometimes  ordered  to  build  a  skinning 
draught  into  a  thoroughly  well-aired  cowhouse,  one  of 
the  best  ways  to  lower  the  health  and  milk-yield  of 
any  cow.  The  same  senseless  freedom  is  given  to 
careless  owners  to  leave  dead  beasts  unburied  on  their 
fields,  whilst  money  is  squandered  on  salaries  and  on 
health  lectures,  health  insurance  taxes,  and  campaigns 
against  flies,  including  the  typical  latest  plan  of  pay- 
ing the  town  slum  occupier  to  breed  and  kill  them 
instead  of  compelling  the  removal  of  the  dirt  they 
breed  in.  I  now  come  to  the  need  of  notification  of 
tuberculosis.  Until  notification  of  this  disease  is  made 
compulsory,  whether  human  or  bovine,  these  and  other 
sorts  of  reckless  spread  of  infection  will  not  only  go  on, 
but  will  increase  with  every  added  tax  and  rate  to  pro- 
vide money  to  squander  on  the  present  method  of  fight- 
ing this  disease.  Present  methods  are  already  seriously 
irritating  the  already  heavily  handicapped  conscientious 
employer  and  worker  combined,  and  driving  both  to 
give  up  the  struggle.  The  reduction  in  emigration 
figures  is  misleading  in  this  way — that  it  does  not  take 
into  account  the  evident  fact  that  those  fit  and  able 
to  emigrate  are  getting  scarcer  every  year,  while  the 
unfit  and  unreliable  increase  with  their  well-known 
rapidity  and  unteachable  want  of  all  sense  of  respon- 
sibility. I  am  sorry  to  have  to  put  this  fact  so  plainly, 
but  I  have  all  along  urged  on  health  reformers  that 
their  efforts  are  being  too  much  concentrated  on  slum 
populations,  which  are,  to  my  mind  at  least,  70  per 
cent,  incurable,  unteachable,  and  unemployable.  If 
the  rural  pofiulations'  interests  are  not  concentrated  on, 
the  towns  are  bound  to  go  from  bad  to  worse,  because 
without  renewal  from  rural  stock  their  vitality  de- 
creases. Hasty  critics  will  say,  "  But  look  at  the 
labourers'  cottages,  and  the  millions  spent  on  them!" 
Granted ;  but  too  many  of  us  know  many  such  cottages 
to  be  reeking  with  tuberculosis  infection  for  want  of 
notification.  I  know  numbers  of  such  cottages  where 
death  after  death  has  occurred  in  families  with  a  pre- 
vious perfect  healtli  record;  and  the  same  tragedies 
happen  in  good,  well-built  farmers'  houses  as  well  as 
in  the  poorest  cabin  or  slum.  The  plea  that  our  people 
would  resent  notification  is  not  borne  out  by  my  ex- 
perience. They  freely  tell  each  other,  and  any  of  us 
they  know,  when  a  case  of  "  decline  "  or  a  record  of 
such  deaths  exists,  bue  they  mostly  still  believe  it  is 
hereditary.  Personally,  I  fear  that  plea  is  largely  made 
use  of  by  quite  other  private  interests.  Amongst  the 
better-oft  in  town  and  country  the  fear  exists  that 
notification,  involving  disinfection  of  premises,  would 
scare  away  tenants,  lodgers,  customers,  and  even  match- 
makers: and  destroy  their  children's  marriage  market. 
In  the  larger  towns,  ratepayers,  rich  and  poor,  are  largely 
represented  by  men  heavily  interested  in  slum  pro- 
perty, and  also  in  average  business  premises,  far  too 
many  of  which  in  Ireland  are  licensed  to  sell  drink. 
These  men  and  women  both  are  really  afraid  of  notifica- 
tion, because  it  involves  the  thorough  inspection  of 
their  sometimes  terrible  and  sometimes  quite  honestly 
poorly-kept  premises.  And  if  our  working  classes  are 
not  to  be  sacrificed  to  these  interests,  they  being  by  far 
the  more  numerous  sufferers,  compulsory  notification 
is  absolutely  vital,  as  well  as  urgent,  because  not  till  we 
have  it  will  doctors  or  public  health  authorities  or  armies 
of  unpaid  workers  be  able  to  get  at  the  earliest  arrest- 
able cases,  but  still  more  urgent,  the  preventible  cases 
of  infection.  And  exactly  the  same  applies  to  bovine 
tuberculosis.  Prevention  is  the  one  end  to  work  for. 
Tiiis  City  of  Waterford  is  tliird  worst  for  tuberculosis; 
first  worst  for  insanity :  first  worst  for  pauperism ;  and 
has  one  drink  licence  to  every  ninety  or  one  hundred 
souls  in  it,  including  the  babies! 

25994.  To  what  extent  would  you  be  prepared  to  go 
iu  the  matter  of  compensating  owners  whose  animals 
were  ordered  to  be  slaughtered?— They  ought  to  be 
compensated  by  the  State.  Fair  compensation  should 
be  paid  for  cattle  condemned.  If  charged  on  the  local 
rates,  you  will  have  every  device  used  to  defeat  the 
facts  being  known  or  remedies  applied.  The  local 
rates  have  already  so  increased  as  to  almost  wipe  out  the 
Government  reductions  on  agricultural  land. 

25995.  On  what  scale  would  you  have  compensation 
paid — would  you  pay  the  owner  the  full  vahie  of  the 
beast? — I  would  pay  the  full  value  of  the  beast  at  the 
time  it  was  slaughtered,  but  I  would  not  pay  the  value 
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that  it  was  while  healthy  :  that  would  be  putting  a 
premium  on  diseased  animals. 

25996.  One  witness  suggested  to  us  that  owners  should 
set  higher  compensation  for  notifying  beasts  as  early  as 
they  see  anything  is  wrong,  and  less  given  where  wast- 
ing has  been  allowed  to  go  on  un-notified.  \\  ould  you 
approve  of  that?— Au  excellent  plan,  provided  the 
Veterinary  Inspector  is  not  a  local  practitioner,  and 
tlius  subject  to  intolerable  local  pressure  if  ho  does  his 
full  duty  to  the  public. 

25996a.  Lady  Everard.— Then  you  would  have  a  cen- 
tral authority  for  such  work?— Yes,  central,  and  no  in- 
spectors sent  to  be  near  their  native  counties- that 
would  be  vital. 

25997.  With  reference  to  the  milk  supply,  is  there 
a  difficulty  in  poor  people  getting  milk?— Yes;  there 
i&  a  very  "great  difliculty  in  winter. 

25998.  Is  there  any  winter  dairying  done,  and,  if 
not,  why?— The  chief  cause  of  the  shortage  of  milk  in 
winter  is  that  there  is  practically  no  winter  dairying 
<lone.  It  is  too  costly,  and  the  farmer  cannot  get 
reliable  labour. 

25999.  Is  there  a  difficulty  experienced  in  getting 
milkers?— Yes.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get  milkers  on 
•Sundays,  holidays,  and  sports'  days,  and  sometimes  the 
"  day  after." 

26000.  Is.  that  due  to  the  working  classes  being  less 
inclined  than  formerly  to  attend  at  their  employers' 
place,  morning  and  evening,  seven  days  of  the  week? — 
Yes.  Many  farmers  just  keep  as  many  milch  cows  as 
their  own  families  can  manage,  for  it  is  getting  more 
.and  more  difficult  to  procure  reliable  milkers.  We 
could  not  get  the  cows  in  or  milked  at  home  one  Sunday 
evening;  all  hands  had  gone  to  a  football  match,  and  at 
7  p.m.  my  brother's  children  were  still  crying  for  their 
tea. 

26001.  They  prefer  the  sports  and  meetings  to  milking 
ws— is  that  the  case? — Yes. 


26002.  You  think  the  children  of  the  poor  do  not  get 
enough  milk? — They  do  not.  The  people  have  got  out 
of  drinking  milk.  It  is  tea,  tea,  tea.  Even  the  babies 
of  six  months  in  arms  cry  for  tea.  I  have  myself  seen 
\\lien  with  the  coffee  van  cliildreu  of  six  months 
in  the  arms  of  tramps  refuse  milk,  and  cry  for  tea. 
l-'.ven  the  tramps  won't  take  milk  when  they  are  offered 
it.  Sometimes,  when  I  have  milk  left  over  at  the 
coliee  van,  I  offer  it  to  them  for  nothing,  and  they 
don't  want  to  take  it — fine  new,  sweet  milk. 

26003.  Miss  McNeill. — What  do  you  suggest  in  the 
matter  of  compensation  for  animals  slaughtered- — would 
you  pay  full  compensation? — I  would  not  pay  the  price 
nf  a  healthy  animal. 

26004.  Don't  you  think,  if  you  have  an  inspector, 
that  he  would  be  less  likely  to  enforce  the  slaughter  of 
the  animal  if  the  owner  did  not  get  full  compensation? 
— I  would  give  the  value  of  the  animal  at  the  time  it 
was  slaughtered.  If  you  pay  the  full  value  you  will 
have  pfople  allowing  animals  to  pine  away,  and  then, 
when  tiie  last  stages  of  the  disease  were  reached,  call- 
ing in  the  inspector. 

26005.  The  Chairman. — A  point  is  that  it  is  some- 
times extremely  hard  to  find  out  the  animals  that  are 
infected.  The  best-looking  animals  may  he  infected 
unknown  to  the  owner;  and  don't  you  think  it  would 
be  hard  to  penalise  him? — I  would  pay  him  fair  com- 
pensation, which  should  be  a  State  charge.  The  fairest 
thing  would  be  to  pay  the  value  of  the  animal  at  the 
time  of  slaughter.  I  would  not  pay  the  price  of  a 
healthy  beast.  If  an  animal  was  past  its  use,  the 
owner  could  not  expect  full  compensation. 

26006.  You  think  you  could  go  a  long  way  if  you  liad 
compulsory  notification? — If  you  are  to  stamp  out  in- 
fection you  must  have  notification.  Of  course,  some 
jjeople  object  to  it;  but  there  will  always  be  people 
who  will  object  to  things.  ]\Iany  of  them  have  false 
notions  as  to  its  effect.  Some  of  them  think  it  would 
interfere  with  their  children's  marriage  market,  but 
they  would  soon  find  that  a  delusion. 


The  Commission  then  adjourned  till   the  8th  Aiujiist  to  Ennisldllen. 
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APPENDIX  A. 

(Referred  to  in  Question  18603,  page  160.) 

Scheme  of  Expeeimext  on  Winter  Dairyixg  axd  Wixter  C'ATrH-CROPrixG,  prepared  by  Mr.  T.  Wibberley,- 
N.D.A.,  Agricultural  Instructor  under  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction 
for  Ireland, 

(1.)  Objects  and  Proi-ifsiotts  of  Scheme. 

Tlie  main  objects  of  the  Sclieme  are  to  ascertain  : — 

(1.)  Wliether  winter  catch-cropping  is  capable  of  general  adoption  in  this  country;  and 

(2.)  If  so,  the  cost  of  producing  ^\-inter  milk  by  the  catch-cropping  system. 
For  the  above  purposes  on  a  nximber  of  farms — not  exceeding  ten  in  each  county — experimental  plots  of 
land,  not  less  than  one  Irish  acre  in  extent,  to  be  selected  and  devoted  for  not  less  than  one  season  to  tha 
production  of  catch-crops  under  the  local  Agricultural  Instructor's  supervision.  The  catch-crops  to  be  after- 
wards fed  in  the  manner  indicated  in  the  accompanying  supplement  of  instructions,  during  the  winter 
months  to  winter-calved  dairy  cows. 

(2.)  Amount  of  Subsuhj.     Nature  of,  and  conditional  upon  icliich  same  tvill  be  given. 

For  the  purpose  of  encouraging  farmers  to  carry  out  these  experiments,  a  subsidy  not  exceeding  £6  to- 
each  selected  farmer  to  be  given,  providing  the  following  conditions  are  complied  with  : — 

(1.)  Each  selected  farmer  must  undertake  to  till  the  experimental  plots,  feed  and  tend  the  winter  dairy 
cows  fed  on  the  catch-crops,  keep  accounts  of  the  cost  of  producing  the  catch-crops  and  records  of  the 
milk  produced  from  the  consumption  of  same  in  accordance  with  the  advice,  and  under  the  direct 
suf)ervision  of  the  local  Agricultural  Instructor. 

(2.)  The  selected  farmer  must  also  undertake  to  provide  not  less  than  four  dairy  cows  due  to  calf 
between  the  1st  November  and  the  10th  of  December  in  the  year  following  that  in  which  the  commencement 
of  the  sowing  of  the  experimental  plot  is  undertaken;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  first  catch-ci'op  be  sown  in  the 
autumn  of  1912,  the  farmer  will  be  required  to  provide  tlie  dairy  cows  due  to  calf  between  the  dates 
above-mentioned  in  the  year  19iy,  when  the  second  catch-crop  should  be  ready  for  consumption. 

(3.)  The  manner  of  awarding  the  subsidy  to  be  as  follows  : — Three  of  the  six  pounds  to  be  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Agricultural  Instructor  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  portion  of  the  seeds  and  manures 
necessary  for  the  sowing  of  the  experimental  plots,  and  providing  that  the  farmer  has  conscientiously  en- 
deavoured to  follow  out  the  Instructor's  recommendations  regarding  the  carrying  out  of  the  experiment; 
a  subsidy  of  15/-  per  cow  to  be  awarded  to  the  selected  farmer. 

(4.)  With  the  exception  of  the  seeds  and  manures  supplied  out  of  the  £3  allowed  to  the  Agricultural 
Instructor,  the  total  cost  of  tilling,  manuring,  and  seeding  the  experimental  plot,  and  providing  the  dairy 
cows,  to  be  borne  by  the  selected  farmer. 

Suggested  Plan  of  Conducting  Experiment  on  Winter  Catch-Cropping  and  Winter  Dairying. 

(1.)  Position  of  Catch-Crops  in  Rotation. 

Under  ordinary  circiunstances  it  is  usual  to  leave  grain  stubbles  idle  from  the  time  the  corn  is  harvested 
in  August  until  the  following  iVIarch  or  April,  when  the  land  is  sown  with  roots  or  potatoes. 

In  order  to  provide  cheap  winter  feeding,  it  is  suggested  to  sow  the  grain  stubbles  in  October  or  November — 
after  the  corn  crop  is  cleared— with  a  crop  of  mixed  oats  and  vetches.  This  crop  will  then  be  ready  for  cutting 
in  the  following  June,  and  could  then  be  made  into  hay,  or  if  the  area  under  the  crop  is  considerable  and 
bad  weather  conditions  prevail,  the  crop  could  be  made  into  stack  ensilage. 

Immediately  tlie  oat  and  vetch  crop  is  cleared,  the  land  could  be  sown  with  catch-crops  of  hardy  green 
turnips  broadcasted  and  giant  rape — half  the  area  under  the  former  and  halt  under  the  latter. 

If  sown  by  the  first  week  of  July,  the  hardy  greens  should  be  ready  for  consumption  by  November  1st;  the 
rape  by  January  1st:  and  the  second  cutting' of  hardy  greens  in  March.  The  land  could  then,  if  necessary, 
be  sown  with  the  ordinary  root  crops  or  potatoes,  or  if  necessary  sown  with  oats,  and  the  same  plan  of  catch- 
cropping  again  carried  out. 

(2.)  Keeping  of  Accounts  and  Milk  Becords. 

The  tillage  operations  for  the  growing  of  catch-crops  are  very  simple,  and  usually  consist  of  simply  plough- 
ing, harrowing,  and  rolling  the  land. 

The  keeping  of  accounts  of  the  various  operations  will,  therefore,  present  very  little  difficulty  to  the 
ordinary  farmer. 

All  the  ci'ops  grown  should  be  weighed,  and  the  cost  of  production  obtained. 

The  milk  yielded  by  dairy  cows  fed  on  the  catch-crops  should  be  also  weighed  morning  and  evening  on 
one  day  per  week. 

(3.)  Feeding  uf  Catch-Crops. 

A  ration  consisting  only  of  oat  and  vetch,  hay  and  rape,  or  hardy  greens,  would  be  too  ricli  for  a  dairy 
cow.  These  foods  should  therefore  be  fed  in  conjunction  with  oat  straw,  or  meadow  hay.  \  ration  which 
has  been  found  to  give  very  good  results  is  as  follows  : — One  stone  meadow  hay;  one  stone  oat  and  vetch 
hay;  five  or  six  stones  rape  or  hardy  greens,  per  cow  per  day. 

Allowing  one  ton  of  hay  per  cow,  it  is  estimated  that  an  Irish  acre  of  land  will  easily  provide  sufficient  onts- 
and  vetches  and  green  catch-crops  to  keep  four  cows  from  November  1st  U>  .\pril  nth.  By  the  latter  date 
spring  catch-crops  would  be  ready  for  consumption. 
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A. 

ABORTION,  contagious.    See  "  Contagious." 

ADULTERATION. 

The  milk  of  a  herd  rarely  falls  below  the  legal  stan- 
dard if  the  strippings  are  not  left  behind  (say)  by 
milkers  in  a  hurry,  12815. 
Cases  of  cows  which  give  milk  below  the  legal  stan- 
dard, 14239,  14998-15000,  2087:3. 
Milk  prosecutions  (Co.  Cork)  are  usually  for  the  addi- 
tion of  separated  milk,  13360,  13391. 
Or  for  withholding  the  strippings,  13360. 

Such  milk  is  not  whole  milk,  though  it  is 
pleaded  that  the  milk  is  as  it  came  from 
the  cow,  13361-2. 
Analyst's  form  of  certificate  is  usually  "  deficiency 
of  fat,"  12812-4,  13362. 
Adulteration  by  the  addition  of  water  is  not 
alleged  unless  there  is  clear  evidence,  13378-90. 
The  analyst's  object  is  not  to  bring  prosecutions,  but 

to  put  down  fraud,  13389. 
The  Constabularly  take  milk  samples,  12089,  13364-7; 
they  receive  no  extra  pay  for  this,  13368. 
The    analyst    has   no   jurisdiction   over  them, 
13368-72. 

Prosecutions  in  the  County  of  Cork  always  follow  on 
the  analyst's  certificate  for  a  prosecution,  13372-7. 
Samples  of  milk  kept  outside  the  shop  cannot  be 
demanded  by  Food  and  Drugs  Inspector  unless  it 
is  sold  to  other  persons,  24296-302. 
Prosecutions  where  milk  was  deficient  in  fat:  con- 
viction in  Petty  Sessions  reversed  by  the  King's 
Bench,  and  the"'County  paid  £28  costs,  13394-5. 
Fear  of  the  morning's  milk  falling  below  the  3  per 
cent,  legal  standard  of  milk  fat,  12733-51. 
There  is  a  1  per  cent,  difference  between  morn- 
ing and  evening  milk,  12746,  15159-61. 
Samples  for  analysis  should  be  a  mixed  sample 
of  morning  and  evening  milk,  12746-9;  diffi- 
culties of  doing  this,  12806-11. 
Difficulty  of  keeping  up  to  the  legal  standard  of  milk 

from  March  to  July,  13839-51 .1.3863-70. 
Farmers  have  given  up  sending  milk  into  Cork  rather 
than  run  the  risk  of  prosecution,  13841;  difficulty 
of   discriminating   between   the   honest   and  dis- 
honest producer,  13871-3. 

ALLEN,     MRS.     EMMA     J.      (Representing  the 
W.N.H.A.,  Ennis.) 

There  is  scarcity  of  milk  in  the  winter,  especially 

where  the  demand  is  fitful,  16430-1;  not  in  the 

summer,  16439-43. 
The  poor  cannot  afford  to  pay  3d.  a  quart,  and  less 

than  that  price  is  not  remunerative  to  the  vendor, 

16432. 

A  milk  depot  in  Ennis  is  desirable,  16444-5. 

The  W.N.H.A.  in  Ennis  would  find  difficulty  in  run- 
ning a  milk-shop  oji  the  Naas  model,  16452-61. 

It  would  probably  be  possible  to  organise  a  demand 
for  milk  for  regular  customers,  16462-3. 

AMBROSE,  JOHN  (of  Rathkeale,  Co.  Limerick;  inte- 
rested in  goat  breeding). 

There  is  a  scarcity  of  milk  from  December  to  April, 
18283-8. 

Has  introduced  the  Anglo-Nubian  goat  into  the  dis- 
trict, 18289-91,  18331,  18343-5. 
Good  milking  results,  18292-5. 
Particulars  as  to  habits,   appearance,  feeding, 
etc.,  18296-306,  18315-30,  18.346. 
Possibility  of  getting  winter  milk  from  goats,  18307-9. 
Goats  should  not  be  brought  into  kid  in  their  first 
year,  18312. 

The  cross-bred  Anglo-Nubian  will  kid  longer  than 

the  Irish  goat,  18313-4. 
Prefers  the  Anglo-Nubian  to  the  Toggenburg,  18334. 
Cottiers  should  get  encouragement  to  keep  goats, 

18350-4. 

ANALYSIS.    Forms  of  certificate  of,  for  prosecution 
purposes,  12812-4,  13362,  13378-90. 


ANDERSON,  MRS.  HANNAH  (Representing  the  Gal- 
way  Branch  of  the  W.N.H.A.). 

Milk  plentiful  in   Galway   in  summer,   and  cheap 

when    sold   by    itinerant  sellers,  21441,  21464-5; 

scarce  and  dear  from  November  to  May,  21441. 
Milk  not  procurable  at  6d.  a  quart,  21442. 

The  supply  for  the  poor  is  haphazard,  21452-3. 
Certain    small    shopkeepers    gave    up   selling  milk 

rather  than  come  under  the  Dairies  Order,  21441, 

21481. 

There  are  two  milk  markets  supplied  by  about  150 
women;  the  fines  have  had  a  good  eSect  in  keep- 
ing down  adulteration,  21441. 

The  ^Y.N.H.A.  suggests  that  the  use  of  boracie  acid 
in  cream,  etc.,  be  forbidden,  21441,  21473-4. 

Suggests  compulsory  notification  of  tuberculosis  as 
a  means  of  detecting  disease  in  dairy  premises, 
21441. 

That  simple  printed  rules  re  cleanliness  of  milk 
measures  be  furnished  to  each  milk  vendor,  21441. 

There  is  a  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  the  value  of  milk 
as  a  food,  21450,  21467-9. 

There  is  an  opening  for  a  W.N.H.A.  milk  depot  in 
Galway,  21475-84. 

ASHTOWN,    THE    RIGHT    HON.    LORD,  D.L. 

(Landowner  and  Stockbreeder.  Co.  Galway). 

Has  noticed  a  great  deterioration  in  cows  in  the 
South  in  recent  years,  20808-13,  20829-33. 

Attributable  to  the  creamery  system,  because  calves 
are  fed  on  separated  milk,  and  the  bull  is  not  care- 
fully selected,  20814-25,  20903-10. 

The  deterioration  of  the  cows  is  in  constitution,  not 
in  milking  qualities,  20826,  20841. 

The  explanation  is  not  that  farmers  keep  the  best 
cows  and  sell  the  worst,  20920-3. 

Buys  stock  in  Co.  Clare  where  there  are  no  crea- 
riieries,  20834-5,  20847-8. 

Blames  the  creamery  system  for  the  use  of  the 
••  scrub  "  bull,  20836-41. 

The  number  of  "  piners  "  has  increased  in  the  South, 
20849-55. 

The  development  of  dairying  has  injured  the  store 
trade,  20884-6,  20916. 
Without  correspondingly  benefiting  the  farmer, 
20887-91. 

Laboiu'ers  in  the  county  v.ho  do  not  work  for  a  far- 
mer have  difficulty  in  getting  milk,  unless  they 
keep  goats,  20858-67. 

W^ould  compensate  a  man  the  sale  of  whose  milk  was 
forbidden  because  of  infectious  disease  in  his 
family,  20877-83. 

ATHE"NRY. 

Scarcity  of  milk  in,  in  winter  and  spring,  20927-30, 
20957-60,  20966-75,  21107-8,  21114,  21224-5. 
Quantity  available,  21194-204. 

There  are  no  retail  shops  in  the  town,  20940-5. 

Tlie  Department's  Station  at,  supplies  milk,  21123-9; 
the  Station  is  1'  miles  from  the  town,  21170. 

No  common  grazing  plot  for  labourers'  cows  was 
reserved  by  the  Estates  Commissioners  when 
dividing  the  land  at,  21043-9,  21069-75,  21145- 
67. 

Purposes  for  which  the  divided  land   is  used, 

21076-82,  21138-40,  21212-4. 
The  distribution  has  not  relieved  the  scarcity 
of  milk,  21050-5. 
On  the  land  distributed  by  the  Estates  Commis- 
sioners only  two  cows  are  kept,  21109-13;  there 
is  no  improvement  of  the  milk  supply  for  labourers, 
21141-2;  on  the  contrary,  milch  cows  which  were 
formerly  on  the  land  have  been  removed,  21175-6, 
and  less  milk  is  produced  because  of  the  distribu- 
tion, 21182-3. 
The  division  of  land  as  at  Athenry  is  not  a  solution 

of  the  milk  problem,  21142. 
No  occupant  of  a  labourer's  cottage  in  or  around 

the  town  keeps  a  cow,  21129-37. 
Opening  of  a  local  dairy  by  farmers  and  shopkeepers 
suggested,  211R4-90, '21208-11 :  this  could  be  done 
without  legislation,  21191-2. 
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B. 

BABIES'  BOTTLES.  Long  tube  should  be  made 
illegal,  13593-5,  20723-4,  20717-8. 

BALLESTY,  H.  C,  M.R.C.V.S.  (Veteriuary  Inspector 
of  Mulliugar  Rural  District). 

The  sanitary  sub-officer  sui^ervises  the  cowsheds  and 
sees  that  the  Veteriuary  Inspector's  instructions 
are  carried  out,  24446-52. 

The  Council  is  notified  if  milk  is  sold  by  vendors 
who  are  not  registered,  24453-6;  and  whether  the 
cowsheds  conform  with  the  provisions  of  the  Order, 
24457-62;  \vith  satisfactory  results  as  a  rule, 
24463. 

Some  cowkeepers  go  out  of  trade  rather  than  comply 
with  the  Order,  24464;  but  in  only  one  instance 
was  the  loss  to  the  milk  supply  serious,  24467-9. 
The  one-cow  man  is  a  nuisance,  because  he  spoils 
the  trade  of  the  man  who  arranges  an  all- 
the-year-round  supply,  24469,  24508-10. 
Would  license  coM'-keepers  and  make  them  pro- 
vide   a   winter    and  summer    supply,  24498, 
24506-7,  245.34. 
The  Order  re  cement  floors  and  manure  heaps  is 

enforced,  24470-3. 
Old    cows   and    cows   with   suspicious    udders  are 
slaughtered  for  beef,  24474-5,  24483-7. 
The    slaughter    of    old   cows  keeps  the  herd 
free  of  tuberculosis,  24476. 
Has  found  the  tuberculin  tost  satisfactory,  24477-82. 
Milk  records  are  not  kept  in  the  county,  24490-6. 
Milk  records,  winter-calving  cows,  and  catch- 
cropping  would  make  winter  dairying  profit- 
able, 24499-505. 
The  Hereford  cow  is  not  a  good  milker,  24515-21, 
24530-2. 

Fine  of  Id.  and  10s.  costs  on  conviction  of  depriv- 
ing milk  of  its  fat,  24526-9. 

Has  found  the  Shorthorn  the  best  milker,  24530, 
24535-41. 

The  Union  contract  price  for  milk  is  lOd.  and  ll^d. 
a  gallon,  24545-52. 

BARRY,  EDMOND  (Dairy  Inspector  under  the  Lime- 
rick Corporation). 
There  is  scarcity  of  milk  in  Limerick  for  2  or  3 

months  in  the  winter,  15447-50. 
Inspects  the  milk  vessels,  cows  and  milkshops  in 

the  city,  15343. 
Small  fines  imposed  in  prosecutions  to  enforce  the 

Dairies  Order,  15349-59. 
Milk   sold    in   huxters'    shops,    15360-2,  15471-85, 

15502,  15578-83. 
Thinks  all  the  milkshops  in  the  city  are  registered, 

15.363-75. 

Small  fines  for  not  keeping  milk  under  suitable  con- 
ditions, 15382-9. 

Inspects  the  milk  factories  in  Limerick  re  cleanli- 
ness of  vessels  and  premises,  but  does  not  inspect 
the  milk,   15395-441,  15511-4. 

Vehicles  which  bring  milk  into  the  city  are  used 
for  other  purposes,  15457-61. 

Does  not  attempt  to  insist  on  cleanliness  by  milk 
vendors,  15466-9. 

Does  not  insist  on  milkers  being  provided  with 
water,  soap  and  towel,  or  washing  their  hands 
before  milking,  15486-93. 

Denies  that  milk  factories  in  Limerick  sell  milk 
15494-5,  15506-10. 

Inspects  cows  in  Nos.  1  and  2  rural  districts, 
15515-24. 

Does  not  know  what  cubic  space  should  be  pro- 
vided for  cows,  15526;  and  never  measured 
the  byres,  15529. 
Provision  as  to  standing  space  for  cows,  15530-9: 
lime-washing  of  byres,  15540-7;  manure  pits, 
l.')548-51. 

Knows  of  several  cases  where  water  is  not  provided 
for  milkers  for  washing,  but  has  not  reported 
them,  15552-7. 

BARRY,    DR.    J.    M.    (Medical    Officer    of  Health, 
Phihpstown,  King's  Co.). 
There  is  scarcity  of  milk  all  the  year  round  in  the 

Phihpstown  district,  23629-35,  23642. 
]\Iilk  cannot  be  be  procured  for  a  sick  patient  some- 
tn-nes,  23672-7;  it  might  be  obtained  for  a  sick 
child  as  a  compliment,  23678. 


BARRY,  DR.  J.  M.— continued. 

The  farmers  devote  their  milk  to  feeding  calves  and 
butter-making,  23636-9,  23656-65. 
Reasons  for  not  selling  milk  retail;  trouble  and 
no  money,  23679-81. 
Children  who  are  not  properly  fed  have  no  resist- 
ing power  to  disease,  23642-6,  23716. 
The  Dairies  Order  in  TuUamore  Rural  District  is 

not  effectively  enforced,  23649-55. 
Children  are  habituated  to  the  use  of  tea,  23682-4. 
Goats'  milk  is  good  for  children,  23697. 

But  goat-keeping  would  not  be  encouraged  in 

the  district,  23698-702. 
Farmers  would  give  grass  for  a  cow,  but  not 
for  a  goat,  23703-4. 
Suggests  that  means  be  found  to  provide  labourers 
with  cows;  they  can  get  grazing  from  farmers, 
23712-5. 

Flour  and  water  used  as  a  substitute  for  milk  for 

infants,  23708-10. 
Attributes  the  increase  of  tuberculosis  to  the  lack 

of  milk,  23705-7. 
The  bulk  of  the  population  in  the  district  consists 

of  small  farmers,  23724-31. 

BARRY,    WILLIAM    C,     M.R.C.V.S.  (Veterinary 
Inspector,  Cork). 

Has  no  po\ver  to  inspect  city  cows  if  they  go  out- 
side the  city  bounds  to  grass  in  summer,  12257-61. 
Difficulty  of  enforcing  the  Dairies  Order  in  respect 

of  cleanliness  in  milking,  12262-5. 
Cow  with  a  tuberculous  udder  removed  by  owner 

before  the  case  could  be  reported  to  the  Public 

Health  Committee,  12266-75. 
Recommends  that   the  Veterinary   Inspectors  have 

power  to  pay  full  market  value  of  cow  compul- 

sorily  slaughtered,  12276-80. 
Has  no  power  to  apply  the  tuberculin  test  without 

the  permission  of  the  owner,  12282-3. 
Removal  of  cows  suspected  of  disease  where  there 

is  strict  inspection,  12284-7. 
Need  of  outside  inspection    to  protect  the  city's 

milk  supply,  12288-90. 
Enforcement  of  the  Dairies  Order  in  Cork  City  re 
cowsheds  and  milkers,  12293-.301,  12317-8. 
Constant  inspection  necessary,  12297. 
Dairy  cows  are  usually  slaughtered  outside  the  city, 

where  the   Corporation   officials   do   not  inspect, 

12.308-14,  12321,  12330-1. 
Transfer  of  slaughter-houses  from  inside  to  outside 

the  city,  12331-5. 

BARTER,  SIR  RICHARD  (St.  Ann's,  Blarnev,  Co. 
Cork). 

No  scarcity  of  milk  in  Blarney,  15017-28. 

Has  kept  milk  records  for  30  years,  and  has  raised 
the  average  milk  yield  per  cow  from  540  to  700 
gallons,  14980-7. 

The  records  were  dropped,  and  when  they  were  re- 
sumed it  was  found  that  the  average  yield  had 
fallen  off,  14991-4. 

Winter  calving  cows  give  more  milk  than  cows 
calving  in  summer,  14988-90. 

Cases  of  cows  which  give  milk  below  the  legal 
standard,  14998-15000. 

Influence  of  feeding  on  quality  of  milk,  15001-7. 

The  Department's  dairy  bull  scheme  has  not  been 
taken  up  much  in  Co.  Cork,  15029-33. 

To  keep  a  cow  the  plots  of  2  labourers  are  neces- 
sary, 15035-41,  15072. 

Suggests  the  establishment  of  milk  clubs  in  different 
districts,  15042-4. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  supplying  villages;  the 
problem  is  in  the  thinly-populated  rural  dis- 
tricts, 15045-6. 

Dorset  horn  sheep  give  winter  milk  in  good  quan- 
tities, 15046-52,  1,5071. 

The  scutcheon  on  cows  and  bulls  is  an  indication  of 

a  good  milker,  15052-5. 
Importance  of  scientific  feeding,  15056-62. 

BECHER,  REV.  .1.  R.  H.  (Rector  of  Cape  Clear  and 
Sherkin  Islands,  Co.  Cork). 

Recommends  the  introduction  of  an  improved  breed 
of  goat  into  the  islands,  14312-24. 
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BENNETT,  T.  E.  (Manager  of  the  Kilmallock  (Pro- 
prietary) Creamery  Company,  and  represent- 
ing the  Irish  Creameries'  Protection  Society). 
There  is  a  scarcity  of  milk  in  Kilmallock  in  winter, 
10530-1,  16620-4. 
The  creamery  is  not  responsible,  16532;  it  is 
due  to  the  altered  relations  between  farmers 
and  labourers,  16533-7. 
There  is  a  popular  prejudice  against  separated  milk, 
16538-43;    it    becomes    sour    quickly,  16544-6, 
16601-5;   cause  of  deterioration,    16728-42:   it  is 
returned  to  the  farmer  or  sold,  16595-600. 
Creameries   are   not   asked   to   retail  milk,  16547, 
16708;    but   would   do  so   if   it   would  pay, 
16548-50,  16644-7,  16709-27. 
There  is  no  rule  preventing  a  creamery  manager 

from  selling  retail,  16549. 
It  would  not  be  a  hardship  to  require  creameries 

to  sell  milk,  16551-3. 
Milk  might  be  distributed  from  the  creamery 
by  carts  which  bring  it  in,  16544,  16782-9;  but 
points  out  difficulties    to  this,  16793-800. 
Is  opposed  to  sales  on  credit,  16555-7. 
The  sale  of  milk  by  creameries  would  partly 
remove  the  complaint  as  to  scarcity,  16790-2. 
All   the   milk   in   Kilmallock   district  goes   to  tlic 

creamery,  16558. 
There  is  ho  inspection  of  dairies  under  the  Dairies 
Order    in    Kilmallock    Rural    District,  16560-7, 
16810-4,  16861-3. 
Dirty  'milk  sent  in  to  creameries,  16569-74;  what 
is  meant  by  dirty  milk,.  16671-4. 
Rejected  by  one  is  taken  by  another  creamerj', 
10575,  16815-30;  and  supervision  to  prevent 
this    is    desirable    in    the    interests  of  the 
creamery  butter  trade,  16576-9. 
Cows  are  not  housed  in  Co.  Limerick  all  the  vear 

round,  16580-4,  16676-85,  16831-9. 
Milk  cans  are  not  invariably  cleaned,  16580-94. 
Every    doctor   should    be    required   to    notify  tlie 
creamery   manager   of  infectious   disease   in  the 
house  of  a  person  supplying  milk,  16606-13. 
Medical  Officers  of  Health  inspect  creameries  only 

as  Sanitary  Officers,  16614  8. 
Thinks  supervision    (say    by   an    Inspector   of  the 
Department)   as   to  the  condition  of  creameries 
and   milk   delivered    is  desirable,  16619,  16758, 
16802  9. 

A  hindrance  to  winter  dairying  is  the  custom  of 
hiring  servants  for  9  months  onlv,  16625-31, 
16849-57. 

Thinks  the  milk  yield  of  cows  has  decreased  in  recent 

years,  10032.  10743-9;  attributed  to  want  of  proper 

selection,  16035-8. 
Price  paid  for  milk  at  creamerv,  16665;  the  price 

fluctuates,  16883-8. 
Mode  of  pasteurising  and  cooling  milk,  16686-700. 
Labourers  are  keeping  cows  on  their  acre  plot  and 

sending  surplus  milk  to  the  creamery,  16759-76. 
Would  provide  cows  for  labourers  on  condition  they 

sold  the  milk  to  their  neighbours,  16777-81. 

BIRD.  .JOHN   (Farmer,   Queonstown  District). 

Supplies  labourers  with  cottages  on  his  farm  with 
milk,  12696-703;  no  scarcity  of  milk  in  district 
for  labourers,  12792-5. 
Arranges  to  have  a  large  number  of  cows  calving  in 
the  winter,  12703  5. 
The  best  milk-yielder  is  the  cow  that  calves 
from  November  to  February,  12708-11. 
Cows  as  milk-producers  have  deteriorated  in  latter 
years,  12712-6. 
Attributable    to  the   Department's    non -milking 
strain  premium  bulls,  12717-8. 
Breeds   from  his  own   good   cows,  12719-25:  with 
better  results  than  the  cows  he  can  buy,  12730-2. 
Fear  of  the   morning's  milk   falling  below   the  3 

per  cent,  legal  standard  of  milk  fat,  12733-51. 
There  is  a  1  per  cent,  difference  between  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  milk,  12746. 
Samples  for  analysis  should  be  a  mixed  sample 
of  morning  and  evening  milk,  12740-0:  diffi- 
culties to  this  being  done,  12806-11. 
Form  of  analyst's  certificate,  Co.  Cork,  12812-4. 
The  milk  of  a  herd  seldom  falls  below  the  legal 
standard,  12815. 
The  loss  from  contagious  abortion  in  the  county  is 
serious,  12772-6. 


BIRD,  JOUii— continued. 

The  Department  should  seek  to  improve  the  dairy 
breed  of  cattle  in  the  county,  which  is  devot-ed 
to  dairying,  12779-81. 
Breeding  from  good  milking  cows  will  improve 
the  milking  quality  of  cows,  12782-5;  to  breed 
from  bulls  of  a  milking  strain  would  accelerate 
matters,  12785-0;  and  for  this  purpose  milk 
records  would  be  useful,  12787-8. 
Influence  of  feeding  on  the  milk  yield,  as  regards 

quality  and  quantity,  12789-91. 
Difficulty  of  getting  cow-keepers  to  report  a  cow 
suspected  of  disease,  12838-41;  without  compen- 
sation, 12842-4. 
M''ould  keep  milk  records  for  the  Department's  infor- 
mation for  £10,  12845-54;  it  would  pay  somc^ 
farmers  to  do  it  for  their  own  information,  12852. 

BOYLE,  J.  F.   (Secretary  of  the  County  Waterford 
Committee  of  Agriculture). 

Polled  Angus  cattle  preferred  to  shorthorns,  because 
believed  to  be  less  liable  to  abortion,  25684-5, 
25726-35. 

Abortion  has  caused  serious  loss  in  the  county ;  as 
to  preventive  measures  taken,  25686-700, 
25708-9. 

Not  much  progress  has  been  made  to  get  rid  of 
it,  25815-7. 

The  Department's  dairy  bull  scheme  is  practically 

inoperative  in  Co.  Waterford,  25711-25. 
Reasons  for  the  deficiency  of  milk,  25747-56. 
Creamery  separated  milk  is  not  palatable,  25785-90. 
Milk   is   scarce    in    Dungarvan,    especially    in  the 

winter,  25792-8. 
No   Veterinary   Inspector  appointed  for  Dungarvan 

Rural  District,  25802. 
Cheapei'  contract  rate  obtained  for  milk  if  taken  for 

three  years  instead  of  for  short  periods,  25804-5. 
The  Committee's  butter-making  instruction  scheme 
is  most  popular,  25842-9. 
The  creameries  are  not  patronised,  25856-69. 

BULLS. 
Peemium  Bulls. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  induce  Co.  Cork  farmers 

to  buy  the  Irish  dairy  bull,  12337-9. 
The  Department's  dairy  bull  scheme  has  not  been 

largely   taken   up,   but  the   extent  is  increasing, 

12340-2,  12350. 
Number   of   premium   bulls   is   inadequate  for  the 

breeding  herds  of  County  Cork,  12373-80. 
The   shorthorn   is   preferred   as   a  general  purpose 

breed,  12381-2. 

Owing  to  the  introduction  of  premium  bulls,  beef  is 
valued  above  milk,  12525-8,  17139;  the  con- 
trary was  formerly  true,  12518-24. 
Suitable  crosses  with  the  shorthorn  are  neces- 
sary, 12529-36;  or  introduce  the  Dutch  cow, 
12565-71. 

The  premium  bull  is  preferable  to  the  "  scrub  " 
bull  from  the  milking  point  of  view,  17139. 

The  premium  bulls  are  responsible  for  the  dimi- 
nished milk  yield  of  cows,  12717-8,  13818-24, 
13541-6.  13564,'  14796-801,  14807-39,  15092,  17589- 
91,  19530-8,  19547-50,  20949-50.  21351-3. 

The  premium  bulls  have  introduced  abortion  among 
cattle,  14801-6,  14840-00. 

Premium  bull  that  produced  poor  milking  progeny, 
15092-100. 

The  demand  for,  in  Kerrv  is  greater  than  the  supply, 
20470-1. 
Breeds  preferred,  20472-81. 
Number    of  premium    bulls  in    Kerry  in  1909-11, 
20517-24. 

Number  of  premium  dairy  bulls  in  Limerick,  20524-6. 

Alleged  to  be  responsible  for  the  spread  of  tuber- 
culosis, 20997-21025. 
Cases  of  tuberculous  premium  bulls  mentioned, 
21367-87. 

The  ("iailoway  bull  is  used  in  the  West,  and  is  not 
good  for  milk,  21355-62  (and  see  "  Galloway  "). 

Difficulty  of  getting  premium  bulls  of  milking  strain 
by  poor  farmers  is  increased  by  the  Department's 
"  provisional  "  selection,  23399-405. 

The  Department  should  send  bulls  to  a  county,  like 
thev  send  boai's,  for  farmers  with  a  low  valua- 
tion. 23404. 
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BULLS — contimied. 

The  premiums  are  well  taken  up  in  King's  Co., 
23407-12. 

The  State  could  aid  milk  supply  by  providing  bulls 
of  a  milking  strain,  23969. 

General.  . 
To  breed  from  bulls  of  a  milking  strain  would  im- 
prove the  milking  quality  of  cows,  12785-(5,  18706-8, 
18679-80. 

The  scutcheon  on,  is  an  indication  of  a  good  milk 

strain,  15052-5. 
Bulls  of  a  milking  strain;  importance  of  breeding 

from,  15008. 

The  offspring  of  a  yearling,  is  not  good  for  milking, 

18104-5,  18685-9.' 
Breeding  should  only  be   from  bulls  approved  by 

Government,  18348-9. 
Aberdeen  Angus  bull  given  up  for  breeding,  19709-11: 

not  good  for  milch  cattle,  20477-8. 
Law  of  heredity  re  milk  production,  19581-4,  20025-7. 
The  bull  is  even  more  important  than  the  heifer 
in  breeding  for  milk,  19589. 

BURKE,   J.,   J. P.    (Chairman  of  the   Clifdeu  Rural 
District  Council,  Co.  Galway). 
The  Clifden  Rural  Council  have  appointed  a  Dairy 
Inspector,  but  not  a  Veterinary  Inspector,  21549-53. 
There  is  a  scarcity  of  milk  almost  the  whole  year 
round,  and  especially  in  the  winter  and  spring, 
21556-61,    21585-6:    even    in    farmers'  houses, 
21572-9. 

Sometimes  the  workhouse  cannot  get  a  full  supply 

of  milk,  21587-98. 
Attributable  to  the  scarcity  of  pasturage  amongst 
the  small  tenant  farmers  who  supply  milk.  21562-8. 
The  remedy  is  to  divide  the  grass  lands  among  the 
small     tenant    farmers,     21569,  21599-600, 
21723-62. 

Does  not  think  that  what  happened  at  Athcnry 
would  happen  in  Connemara,  viz..  store  cattle 
kept  instead  of  dairy  cows,  21570-1,  21633-6; 
21694-722. 

Thinks  the  reservation  of  a  "  cow  plot  "  on  the 

sale  of  an  estate  would  work  well,  21601-8. 
Size  of  the  small  holdings,  21678-82. 
The  substitute    for  milk  is  tea,  21580-4. 
A  secondary  remedy  suggested  is  that  the  Congested 
Districts  Board  take  a  farm  as  a  model  farm  and 
open  a  milk  depot,  21612-4,  21632. 
Galloway  cattle  have  been  introduced  into  the  dis- 
trict and  are  poor  milkers,  21616-8;  but  farmers 
prefer  them  as  store  cattle,  21619-29. 
The  cottagers  do  not  keep  goats,  21646-56;  goats' 
milk  would  be  a  partial  alleviation,  21660-6. 

BURKE,  JAMES  M.,   B.L.,  J. P.  (Chairman  of  the 
Skibbereen  Rural  District  Council). 
No  scarcity  of  milk  in  the  Urban  District,  13905; 
but  there  is  in  the  Rural  District,  chiefly  in  the 
winter,  13906-7,  1.3959-61. 
Labourers  who  do  not  work  for  farmers  find  it  more 
difficult    to    procure   milk    than    those    who  do, 
18918-25. 

Appointment  of  officers  to  carry  out  the  Dairy 
Order,  13890-1;  the  Order  has  "not  been  long  in 
operation,  13894;  time  is  necessary  to  get  cow- 
keepers  to  complv  with  the  Order,  13892-9, 
13982-90. 

Large  number  of  creameries  in  the  district,  13900-4. 
Creameries  are  responsible  for  the  scarcity  of  milk 
in  households,  13912. 
They  absorb  the  winter  milk,  13974-6,  14001. 
Some  creameries  are  willing  to  retail  milk,  13913-7, 
14013-6. 

If  creameries  would  retail  milk  it  would  reduce  the 
scarcity  to  some  extent,  13928,  14018-20. 
But  creamery  milk  in  the  winter  is  not  alwavs 
fresh,  13974,  14012. 
Labourers  might  arrange  for  a  regular  supply  from 

a  farmer,  13977. 
Farmers  who  have  tried  winter  dairying  say  it  does 

not  pay,  18909-11. 
Milk  records  are  not  kept  in  the  district,  13943-5. 
Goats— destructive  habits  of.  13962-5. 
The  licensing  of  milk-vendors  and  cow-keepers  is 

preferable  to  registration,  13966-8. 
Does  not  believe  in  compelling  farmers  to  sell  milk, 

or  subsidising  the  sale  of  milk,  14021. 
Popular  prejudice  against  separated  milk,  14026-7, 


BURKE,    DR.    M.     (Medical    Officer    of  Health, 
Skibbereen). 

Difficulty  of  procuring  milk  in  the  rural  district, 
14030-8,  14076-7:  even  for  infants,  14050;  the  use 
of  tea  for  children  weakens  their  power  of  resist- 
ance to  disease,  14051-2. 

There  is  room  for  improvement  in  the  production 
and  vending  of  milk,  14056-69. 

Milk  could  be  provided  for  children  at  schools, 
14080-5. 

Separated  milk  is  not  used  as  a  food  for  people — 

there  is  a  prejudice  against  it,  14089-100, 
Separated  milk  should  be  pasteurised,  14101. 

BURKE,  PATRICK  (Dairy  Inspector  under  the  Tuam 
Rural  District  Council). 
Is  Dairy  Inspector  for  the  whole  district  of  Tuam; 
there     is    no    Veterinary    Inspector,  21489-95, 
21545-6. 

Has  persuaded  the  people  to  improve  their  premises 
in  accordance  with  the  Dairies  Order,  21496-7, 
21586;  the  owners  now  admit  the  alterations  were 
necessary,  apart  from  the  Order,  21498-9,  21501-3; 
limewasliing  is  done,  and  manure  heaps  are  re- 
moved, 21542-4. 

Some  prosecutions  have  been  ordered  and  fines  im- 
posed, 21588-42. 

There  is  no  scarcity  of  milk  in  summer,  but  there 
is  great  scarcity,  especially  in  the  towns,  from 
November  to  April,  21499. 

The  causes  are  the  small  number  of  cows  kept  per 
owner  and  the  raising  of  cattle  for  the  butcher, 
21499,  21506-9. 

Remedy  proposed  :  the  District  Council  should 
acquire  land  near  the  town  for  the  grazing  of 
milch  cows,  21499. 

The  labourer  in  the  labourer's  cottage  needs  special 
attention  :  he  should  get  a  strip  of  land  from  the 
Congested  Districts  Board  to  keep  a  cow,  21499, 
21516. 

Suggests  that  milkshops  which  are  at  present  part 
of  the  kitchen,  be  cut  ofi  by  a  wall  and  made 
separate,  and  that  the  Congested  Districts  Board 
give  loans  for  improvements  to  cowsheds,  21499. 

Goats  are  not  popular,  21510-6. 

No  land  has  been  reserved  locally  by  the  Congested 
Districts  Board  as  a  common  grazing  ground  for 
cows  when  striping  the  land,  21517-21. 

Difficulty  of  getting  grazing  for  a  cow  near  Tuam, 
21530-5. 

BUTTER. 

Reasons  for  making,  at  homo  instead  of  at  creamerv, 

13417-23,  13483-5. 
Creameries  are  neeessarv  for  clean  butter-making, 

14138. 

Quantity   of   milk   required   to   make   a  pound  of 

butter,  16644,  17019-20,  20184. 
The  local  demand  for  butter  is  growing,  16897-902, 
17058-63,  17287-9,  17543-5,  20161-9,  23.371. 
Due  to  the  increased  buying  capacity  of  the 
people    and    the    higher    standard  o^  living, 
17546-7. 

No  increased  home  consumption,  20747-8,  25855. 
Decrease  in  butter  export  is  accounted  for  by  the 

greater  use  of  butter  at  home,  20263-6. 
Home  butter-makers  are  not  inspected,  16298-304. 
No  inspection  of  the  home  butter-maker's  cows, 
16801. 

Butter  trade  has  improved  since  the  introduction  of 

creameries,  17156. 
Better  price  obtained  by  creamery  for,  when  milk 

is  sent  in  clean,  17459-62. 
The  success  of  the  butter  trade  will  depend  on  winter 

dairying,  18384-5. 
The  absence  of  winter  dairying  injures  the  Irish 

butter  trade,  20148-60. 
Price  of,  19681-2. 

Effect  of  using  dirtv  milk  for  butter-making.  20176-7, 

20314-7,  20442. 
The    Norman  rather   than    the    Danish    system  of 

butter-making  preferred  for  Ireland  :   i.e.,  homo 

butter-making,  20308-12. 
Butter  merchant  has  to  fight  for  his  markets  in  tho 

spring,  20874-9. 
Home    butter-making,   Castlebar  district,  22819-21. 

22864-8;  Kiltimagh,  23301-3. 
The  home  butter-maker  is  not  so  niggardly  of  his 

milk  as  the  creamery  supplier,  23188-94. 
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BWrER—continticd. 

Butter-making   instruction  scheme,   Co.  Wafcerford, 

most  popular,  25842-9. 
The  Dairies  Order  should  apply  to  home  butter- 
makers  (see  "  D((\'ries  Order  :  proposed  amend- 
ments "). 

BUTTERMILK. 

Creameries  responsible  for  scarcity  of,  12894. 

Which  compels    people    to  eat    baker's  bread 
instead  of  home-made  bread,  12894-5. 
Valuable  properties  of,  14121. 

Longevity   of  the  Irish  peasants  attributed  to 
the  general  use  of,  formerly,  14121. 
Is  not  available  so  much  as  it  was,  14918. 
Hard  to  get  for  bread-making,  24132-4. 

c. 

CALVES. 

Co.  Clare  calves  in  request,  16494-9. 

Farmers  now  keep  their  best  calves  and  sell  the 

others,  17523-33,  17549-52. 
Calf  mortality  from  white  scour  in  Co.  I^imerick  is 

high,  and  not  decreasing,  17780-8. 
Causes  of  unhealthiness  of,  17981-7,  18046. 
Better  fed;  might  partly  account  for  the  scarcity 

of  milk,  18413-6. 
Healtkier  since  the  local  creamery  failed,  19671-5. 

C-\NNON,  EDWARD  (Westport). 

Milk  is  very  scarce  at  Westport  Quay  in  the  winter, 
22473-93. 

The  labourers  have  subscribed  the  purchase  money 

of  34  acres  for  a  commonage,  and  would  buy  cows, 

22494-303,  22516,  22547-51. 
Believes  these  labourers  would  sell  fhe  surplus  milk 

to  their  neighbours,  22504-11. 
The  co-operation  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board 

is  sought  in  order  to  lessen  the  rent  of  the  land, 

22512-22. 

The  Dairies  Order  is  practicallv  a  dead  letter  in  the 
Westport  Urban  District,  22556-8. 

CARMODY,  M.  J.  (Town  Clerk,  Ennis). 

There  is  scarcity  of  milk  in  the  Ennis  Urban  Dis- 
trict between  October  and  Mav,  even  when  there  is 
money  to  buy  it,  16391-9,  16428. 

Complaints  have  been  made  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
milk,  and  no  samples  have  been  analvsed  during 
his  term  of  office,  16400-6,  16425-7. 

Suggests  the  establishment  of  a  central  milk  depot 
in  Ennis,  16407-24. 

CARRIERS. 

Typhoid  carr'iers. 
"Cork,  12180. 
Kilworth,  15213-4. 
Ennistymon,  16236-40. 
Galway,  20670-84. 

CARROLL,  J.  T.  (Secretary  of  the  County  Cork  Agri- 
cultural Committee). 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  induce  Co.  Cork  farmers 
to  buy  the  Irish  dairy  bull,  12337-9. 

The  Department's  dairy  bull  scheme  has  not  been 
taken  up  to  a  large  extent,  but  the  extent  is  in- 
creasing, 12340-2,  12356. 

The  number  of  premium  bulls  is  inadequate  for  the 
breeding  herds  of  the  county,  12373-80;  the  short- 
horn is  preferred  as  a  general  purpose  breed, 
12381-2. 

Keeping  of  milk  records  encouraged,  12342-5;  the 
average  yield  per  cow  yearly  in  Co.  Cork  is 
not  more  than  450  gallons,  12346-7. 
Trouble  rather  than  expense  involved  in  Icoop- 
ing  milk  records,  12357-9. 
Winter  dairying  found  to  pay,  12348-51. 
Store  stock  are  not  deteriorating  through  being  fed 

on  separated  milk,  12361-5. 
Contagious  abortion  is  responsible  for  a  great  diminu- 
tion of  the  milk  supply,  12366-71;  the  disease  has 
increased  during  the  last  ten  years,  12372. 
Thinks  the  creameries  are  responsible  to  some  extent 

for  scarcity  of  milk  for  domestic  use,  12402-4. 
Sometimes  farmers  will  stint  themselves  to  send 
milk  to  the  creamery,  12405-12. 


CASTLEBAR.    Proposed  common  grazing  ground  at. 
See  "  Cowplot." 

Caailebar  ANijlum. 

Pays  £1,000  per  annum  to  contractors  for  milk, 
23223. 

Has  practically  no  choice  in  selecting  its  milk 
contractors,  23233-6. 

The  land  of  the  Asvlum  is  too  poor  to  feed  mlleh 
cows,  23229-32,  23237-8,  23243-7. 

Epidemics  of  enteric  fever  in,  traced  to  the  milk 
supply,  23223,  23242,  23250,  23269-73. 

There  is  no  Veterinary  Inspector  for  the  Urban  or 
Rural  District,  23223 :  no  efficient  supervision  over 
contractors'  premises,  and  there  is  a  lack  of  clean- 
liness, 23223,  23279. 

CATCH-CROPS. 

Winter  dairying  cannot  be  made  to  pay  unless  farmers 
adopt    improved    methods   of   tillage,  especially 
catch-cropping,  18359-62:  but  it  could  by  scientific 
farming,  18368. 
Progress  of  the  catch-cropping  system,  18366. 

By  this  system  the  laud  will  support  double  the 
number  of  cows  tlie  land  would  carry  under 
glass  alone,  18366. 
The  system  can  be  universally  adopted,  18367, 
18386. 

What  catch-crop  is  most  suitable  depends  on  cir- 
cumstances, 18369. 

The  advantages  and  methods  of  catch-cropping  ex- 
plained, 18370-6,  18383. 

Milk  can  l)e  produced  in  December  for  3d.  a  gallon 
for  the  food  consumed  with  catch-crops  cunipared 
with  5d.  a  gallon  with  the  ordinary  crop,  18;{78-81, 
18602. 

Cows  cannot  be  fed  on  a  suitably-balanced  ration 
from  ordinary  crops,  18382 ;  with  catch-crops  no 
purchased  food  is  required,  18382. 

Catch-crops  are  not  liable  to  injury  from  frost, 
18387. 

Quality  and  cost  of  butter-fat  in  winter  milk  from 
cows  fed  on  (a)  catch-crops;  (b)  pasture  and 
roots,  18419-20. 
Farmers    who  experiment   under   the  Agiicul- 
tural  Instructor's  advice  should  be  compen- 
sated for  keeping  milk  records,  18421,  18451, 
18598,  18606-9. 
Objection  to  subsidising   farmers   to  do  work, 
18598,  18609. 
Cannot  always  be  depended  on,  17978. 
Winter  dairying  has  increased  where  catch-cropping 

has  been  practised,  18358. 
Farmyard  manure  is  the  best  for,  18436-7. 
Information  as  to  crops  to  grow,  18444-51,  18458-9. 

Returns  per  Irish  acre,  18460-2. 
Labourer  who  made  £19  odd  from  sale  of  milk  of 
one  cow  fed  on  catch-crops  grown  on  his  acre 
plot,  18454,  18532-4. 
A  labourer  could  supply  himself  with  milk  by 
catch-cropping  his  acre,  18529-30. 
Proposed  scheme  in   detail   for  introducing  winter 
dairying,  18598-609;  and  see  Appendix  A.,  p.  324. 
Catch-cropping  made  on  good  Limerick  land  might 
not  give  the  same  results  on  poor  Kerrv  land, 
19568-73,  19615-7. 
Department's   schemes   for   catch-cropping  in  con- 
gested districts,  20513-4. 
Winter  classes  are  carried  on,  20515;  with  prac- 
tical demonstrations  afterwards,  20516-7. 
Not  tried,  Clifden  and  Letterfrack  districts,  where 
there  is  great  scarcity,  22145-55:  nor  Westport, 
22369-76:  nor  Castlebar,  22809-18:  nor  Kiltimagh, 
23335-43. 

Catch-crops  are  grown  to  a  certain  extent  in  King's 
County  for  winter  milk,  23472-81;  number  so  en- 
gaged is  increasing,  23482-4,  23502. 

Cannot  be  adopted  successfully  in  King's  County, 
generally  speaking,  because  of  the  lateness  of  the 
season,  23786-8,  23798-812,  23815,  23831. 

CATTLE. 

Is.  a  gallon  for  winter  milk  is  not  remunerative,  and 
farmers  are  going  in  for  store  cattle  and  sheep- 
grazing,  13826-38. 

Importance  of  scientific  feeding,  15056-62. 

Ec  deterioration  of,  in  creamery  districts,  16864-70. 
Co.  Limerick  stock  has  not  fallen  ofi  because  of 
the  use    of   separated   milk,    17053-7.    See  also 
"  Cows.'" 
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CATTLE. — continued. 

Big  cattle  thrive  best  on  some  lands,  small  cattle 

on  others,  18047-8. 
Beef  cattle  would  become  milchers  in  time  on  some 

lands  in  Co.  Limerick,  18049-50. 
Housed  in  human  dwellings  (Connemara),  21831-7; 

Achill,  22659-73;  Westport,  22425-6. 

CENTRAL  AUTHORITY— proposed— to  supervise  the 
working  of  the  Dairies  Order;  see  Dairies 
Order. 

CERTIFICATE  OF  ANALYSIS  of  milk  for  prosecu- 
tion purposes.  Forms  of,  12812-4,  13362, 
13378-90. 

CHOLERA.  Alarming  mortalitj-  amongst  delicate 
children  from,  duo  to  contaminated  milk, 
13268. 

CLIFFORD,  T.   D.   (Representing  the   Croom  Rural 
District  Council). 
There  is  no  scarcity  in  the  Croom  Rural  District, 
which  is   a  creamery  district,   18873-7,  18933-5, 
18982. 

Creameries  sell  milk  in  small  quantities,  18878-81. 

As  to  enforcement  of  the  Dairies  Order  in  Croom 
Rural  District,  18887-98. 

Winter  dairying  does  not  pay,  18908-13,  19009-14. 

Has  a  remedy  for  white  scour,  18920-8. 

The  Estates  Commissioners  reserved  a  plot  for 
labourers'  cows,  but  there  is  no  demand  for 
it  for  that  purpose,  18936-48,  18961;  it  is 
being  grazed,  189.39:  it  is  managed  by  trus- 
tees, 18943;  further  particulars  as  to  manage- 
ment, rent,  etc.,  18949-67,  18983-9;  there  is 
another  reserved  plot  at  Grange,  18990,  Mhich 
has  some  cows  on  it,  and  is  partly  stocked, 
18991-2. 

There    are    labourers'    cottages  near    the  plot, 
18968-79. 

The  Croom  District  Council  are  also  trustees  for  a 
plot,  18895-9. 

A  Kerry  cow  cannot  be  kept  on  the  labourer's  acre, 
19002-7. 

The  creamery  system  has  restricted  the  milk  supply 

of  the  poor,  19015. 
Labourers  do  not  get  milk  as  part  wages,  19022-5. 

COBBE,    T.A.,    J. P.    (Farmer,    TuUamore  District, 
King's  County). 
Gave  up  dairying  for  want  of  reliable  labour  to  milk 
the  cows,  23736-7 ;  and  the  price  paid  for  milk 
was  not  remunerative,  23738. 
Risks  of  the  business,  e.t/.,  from  contagious  abor- 
tion, 2.37.39-42:  spread  by  the  bull,  23743-5; 
Not  so  much  risk  among  small  herds,  23781-5. 
The  giving  of  premiums  for  Herefords  and  Polled 
Angus  tends  to  reduce  the  milk  supply,  23749-52, 
23758-60. 

Tlie   calf  is  valued   more   than   milk  in  breeding, 
23754-7,  2.3884-7;  a  milk  pedigree  is  not  considered 
in  buying  a  cow,  23761-71 ;  approves  of  improving 
the  milk  vield  of  cows,  provided  it  does  not  injure 
the  cattle  trade,  23772-80. 
Does  not  think  catch-cropping  can  be  adopted  suc- 
cessfully  in   King's   County,    generally  speaking, 
because  of  the  lateness  of  the  season,  23786-8, 
23798-812,  23815,  23831. 
Ensilage  is  not  necessary  in  lung's  County  for  the 
production  of  winter  milk,  23789-98. 
Ensilage  is  wasteful   \\ithout    a   silo,  23797-8, 
2.3821-30. 

Thinks  the  milk  supply  of  Tullamore  would  be  equal 
to  tlie  demand  if  people  would  pay  for  it,  23813-4, 
23840-51. 

Tillage  is  necessary  for  winter  dairying,  23816-20. 

Farmers  object  to  goats,  238.32-9.  " 

The  sliortliorn  is  the  best  utility  breed,  23852. 

For  mill;:  production,  without  regard  to  beef,  would 

try  the  Ayrshire  and  the  shorthorn,  23853-9. 
Favours  the  establishment  of  a  milk  depot  in  Tulla- 
more, to  be  supplied  by  farmers  round  the 
town,  23859-78. 
The  State  should  contribute  to  the  cost,  23859, 
23875,  23882. 
Public  institutions  get  milk  for  8d.  a  gallon  for  a 
long-time  contract,  23881. 
The  Babies'  Club  pays  more  because  there  is  no 
guarantee  of  permanence,  23879-81. 


COFFEY,  DR.  BRIAN   MacM.   (Medical  Officer  of 
Health,  Traleol. 

There  is  scarcity  of  milk  in  the  rural  district  in 
winter,  19762-6,  19884-8;  illustrated  by  indi- 
vidual instances,  19837-9;  and  in  the  town  it  is 
then  dear,  19793-5. 
Due  to  the  creamery  system,  19769-73,  19890-3. 
Farmers  do  not  keep  sufficient  milk  at  home  for 
their  own  families,  19771-2,  19876-83. 
Creameries  retail  milk  in  the  town,  but  not  in  the 

country,  19775-9,  19903-7. 
If  creameries  were  compelled  to  sell,  villages  would 
benefit,  but  not  the  scattered  rural  population, 
19780,  19908. 
Would  require  creameries  to  sell,  19846. 
The  Dairies  Order  is  practically  not  enforced  in  the 

Tralee  Rural  District,  19783-9,  19858-9. 
Thinks  the  milk  supply  of  creameries  should  be  in- 
spected, 19798-800. 
Cowsheds  in  the  district  do  not  conform  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Dairies  Order,  19801-5. 
If  loans  on  easy  terms  were  obtainable  to  make 
alterations,  the  Dairies  Order  should  be  en- 
forced, 19840-5. 
Outbreak  of  infectious  disease  attributed  to  the  milk 

supply,  19806-9. 
Inadequate  fines  for  breaches  of  the  regulations  as  to 

sale  of  milk,  19820-31. 
Suggests  the  establishment  of  milk  depots  under  the 

local  authority,  19846-8. 
Farmers  supplying  milk  to  creameries  are  not  regis- 
tered, and  their  milk  is  not  liable  to  inspection, 
19858-9. 

Efiects  on  health  of  infants  through  want  of  milk, 
19910-20. 

COGHILL,   LADY.       (President   of   the  Skibbereen 
Branch  of  the  W.N.H.A.) 

No  scarcity  of  milk  in  the  Castletownshend  district, 

14204-5,  14222-4. 
Beneficial  effect  on  the  health  of  destitute  children 
fed  on  milk  and  bread  for  three  months,  14213; 
tea  was  desired  at  first,  14215-6;  but  after- 
wards milk  was  preferred,  14217. 
Cost,  14231-3. 
By  keeping  milk  records  the  milk-yield  per  cow  has 
been  increased,  14224-9,  14234-8.' 

COLLERAN,    REV.    M.    (Administrator    of  Achill, 
Co.  Mayo.) 

The  quality  of  the  land  is  very  poor,  22566,  22584; 

but  is  capable  of  improvement,  22629-34. 
The  milk  yield  of  the  cows  is  very  small,  22561-72. 
The  yield  depends  chiefly  on  the  feeding  given, 
22564-5,  22585-6:    and  partly   on  the  breed, 
22581. 

Milk  is  scarce  in  Achill  at  all  times,  22575-8,  22582. 
But  infants  would  get  milk  so  long  as  there  was 
any,  22,590-6. 

Goats  cannot  be  kept  in  Achill.  because  there  are  no 
fences,   22587-9,  22639-42;   land  is  held  on  the 
rundale  system,  22570-3. 
Use  of  seaweed  as  manure,  22605-8. 
Advocates  the  purcha^se  and  improvement  of  land 
by  the  Congested  Districts  Board  for  distri- 
bution among  the  people,  as  a  means  of  re- 
lieving scarcity,  22617-25. 
Would  give  the  people  a  commonage,  22636-7, 
22643. 

Does  not  think  afforestation  \yould  pay,  22644-51. 
Cattle  are  housed  in  human  dwellings,  22659-73. 

COMMONAGES  for  grazing  cows.     See  "  Cowplot." 

COMPENSATION    FOR    COWS  COMPULSORILY 
SLAUGHTERED. 

Recommendation    that    veterinary    inspector  have 

power  to  pay  full  market  value. "^12276-80. 
The  £10  limit  is  not  too  low,  15169-70,  21319-20. 
There  may  be  exceptional  cases,  21321. 
It  would  not  be  easy  to  carry  on  a  trade  in 
diseased  animals  to  secure  the  compensation, 
21.322-7. 

Difficulty  of  getting  cowkeepers  to  r^'port  a  cow 
suspected  of  disease  without  compensation, 
128.38-44. 

Slaughter  of  animals  not  ordered  because  the  local 
authority  would  not  pay  compensation,  16273-5. 
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COMPENSATION    FOR    CO^VS  COMPULSOEILY 
SLAUGHTERED— CO/)  fmuet/. 
ludueoments  should  be  offered  to  fai'ineis  to  report 

suspected  animals,  19144-5,  21422,  23123-42. 
There   should   be   power    to   slaughter  tuberculous 
beasts     compulsorily,     and     pay  compensation, 
21316-8. 

Districts  which  do  not  compensate  for  slaughter  of 
diseased  animals,  25283-306,  25918,  25948. 

The  State  should  pav  the  compensation,  25994-6, 
26003-6. 

COMPENSATION  FOR  MILK. 

Milk  vendor  obliged  to  suspend  business  because  of 
infectious  disease  in  family  should  be  compensated, 
20740-5,  20604-7,  20877-83. 

CONDENSED  MILK. 

Nearly   all  that  is  sold  in  Limerick   is  machine- 
skimmed  milk,  16032-3. 
The  tins  are  properly  labelled,  16036-9. 
Would  not  be  bought  if  fresh  milk  were  obtainable, 
21067,  21086. 

CONGESTED  DISTRICTS  BOARD, 

Asked  to  reserve  a  commonage  for  grazing  labourers' 
cows,  when  Lord  Sligo"s  estate  is  sold,  22390, 
22399,  22419. 

Asked  to  allow  cows  to  be  grazed  on  the  plot  to  be 
allocated  at  Castlebar  as  a  jjeople's  park,  22981- 
23022. 

Proposal  that,  take  a  farm  as  a  model  farm  and  open 
a  milk  depot,  Clifden,  21612-4,  21632. 

CONNEMARA. 

There  is  a  scarcity  of  milk  almost  the  whole  year 
round,  and  especially  in  winter  and  spring, 
21556-61,  21585-6,  21769;  even  in  farmers' 
houses,  21572-9. 
Sometimes  the  workhouse  cannot  get  a  full  sup- 
ply of  milk,  21587-98,  21770-4. 
For  some  people  there  is  absolute  scarcity  for 

the  six  winter  months,  22056-60,  22067-72. 
Children  and  mothers  fed  on  black  ten  and  bread 
made  with  water,  22056,  22087. 
Scarcity  attributed  to  lack  of  pasturage  by  the  small 

tenant  farmers  who  supply  milk,  21562-8. 
Fifty  years  ago  there  was  a  plentiful  supply,  before 
emigration   denuded  the  country  of  labour,  and 
grazing     farms     became     numerous,  21968-75, 
22027-36. 

Use  of  Galloway  cattle  as  a  cause  of  scarcity.  See 
"  Galloway." 

Proposed  division  of  land  as  a  remedy  for  the  scarcity. 

See  "  Land  tenure/' 
Land   too  poor   to  feed   certain   breeds   of  cattle, 

22176-95. 

Kerry  cows  would  useful  for  people  in  the  West, 
21362-6. 

Do  well  in  the  Clifden  district,  22112-4. 
Not  recommended  as  a   general  purposes  cow 
for  the  district,  22284-7;  nor  liked,  21667. 
The  goats  on  the  mountain  in  Clifden  district  are 

valueless  as  regards  milk,  21994-22002. 
Cattle  are  housed  with  the  people  at  night,  21831-6. 
And  the  multiplication  of  cows  would  mean  the 

multiplication  of  insanitary  houses,  21837. 
Improved  accommodation  for  cattle  necessary. 
21838. 

Small   loans   issued,    after   the   ^\ork   is  done, 

desirable,  21839-49. 
A  few  model  byres  as  example  would  stimulate 

the  building  of  other  byres,  21850. 

CONSUMPTION.    See   "  Tuberculosis." 

CONTAGIOUS  ABORTION  AMONG  CATTLE. 

Responsible  for  a  great  diminution  of  the  milk  sup- 
ply, 12366-71,  23739-45. 

The  disease  is  increasing  (Co.  Cork),  12372;  (Co. 
Galway),  21438-9. 

The  loss  from,  in  Co.  Cork,  is  serious,  12772-6;  Co. 
Limerick,  15922-7,  15989-16000,  17981.  18481-94, 
18516;  Co.  Clare,  16153,  16210-4;  Co.  Tipperarv, 
18694-702;  Co.  Waterford,  25686-700,  25708-9, 
25953-5. 

Alleged  introduction  of  (Co.  Cork),  by  premium  bulls, 
14801-6,  14840-66. 


CONTAGIOUS     ABORTION     AMONG  CATTLE— 
contiii  ucd. 

Not  much  progiess  in  getting  rid  of  (Co.  Waterford), 

25815-7. 
Method  of  treatment,  16229-32. 
Prevention  of,  17993-7. 

Farmers  not  alive  to  seriousness  of  infection,  18492-3. 
Not  so  prevalent  now  (Kerry),  20485. 
Prevalent  (Co.  Galway),  21395-6. 

Polled-Angus   cattle   believed   to  be   less  liable  to 

abortion  than  shorthorns,  25684-5,  25726-35. 
Some  breeds  less  liable  to,  than  others,  25956-9. 

CONTAMINATION  OF  MILK. 

Flies  as  a  source  of,  12188,  12227-32. 
Contamination  in  the  homes,  13269-70,  25010-1. 
Alarming  mortality  amongst  delicate  children  (Cork I, 

due  to  contaminated  milk,  13268. 
Contamination  takes  place  largely  in  huxters'  shops 
and  poor  homes,  13317. 
To  forbid  sale  of  milk  in  huxters'  shops  might 
■    cause  hardship,  12094-100. 
Sale  of  milk  in  the  street  objected  to,  18218-9,  18258, 
20578-80. 

CORCORAN,    TIMOTHY.     (Representing    the  Cork 
Rural  District  Council.) 

Labourers  in  the  Cork  Rural  District  can  get  milk 
from  farmers'  carts  en  route  to  Cork,  15076-83. 

i\[ilk  is  not  appreciated,  or  people  are  too  poor  to 
buy  it,  15084-90. 

The  milk-producing  qualities  of  cows  have  depre- 
ciated, 15091. 
Attributed  to  the  introduction  of  the  premium 
bulls,  and  the  land  not  being  as  productive  as 
formerly,  15092. 

Personal  experience  of  premium  bull  that  produced 
poor  milking  progeny,  15092-100;  and  has  given  up 
breeding  with  the  shorthorn  bull,  15104-15. 

Farmers  in  Co.  Cork  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  keep 
milk  records,  15118-38. 

To  relieve  scarcity  in  country  districts,  creameries 
should  be  compelled  to  sell  milk,  15139-42 ;  or  a 
Kerry  cow  should  be  kept  (obtained  by  loan),  far- 
mers giving  grazing,  15143-8. 

Steps  taken  by  the  Cork  Rural  Council  to  enforce  the 
Dairies  Order,  15151-8. 

Difference  between  morning  and  evening  milk,  15159- 
61;  and  town  and  country  milk,  15162-3. 

CORK  CITY. 

No  scarcity  or  milk  in,  12031,  12062,  12134-5,  12158, 
12193. 
Contra,  12465-6. 
Milk  is  available  for  those  who  can  afford  to  buy, 
13513-5;  the  poor  cannot  afford  the  price  charged, 
13515-6,  13648-50. 
Number  of  cows  and  cowsheds  in,  of  registered  pur- 
veyors living  outside  the  city,  and  estimated 
quantity    of   milk    consumed    yearly,  12031, 
12192.  " 

But  in  calculating  the  supply,  the  average  daily 
yield  of  a  cow  for  twelve  months  cannot  be  put 
at  three  gallons,,  13352-5. 
Price  of  milk  in,  12138;  Cork  Rural,  12541. 
The  Dairies  Order  is  enforced  in,  12031-3,  12040-3, 

12293-301,  12317-8. 
The  magistrates  impose  deterrent  fines  for  breaches 

of  the  Order,  12044-5. 
The  Corporation  prosecute  if  milk  is  under  the  legal 
standard,  12076-82,  13886-8. 
And     magistrates     impose    substantial  fines, 
12083-6. 

The  Corporation  sought  power  to  inspect  outside 
dairies  supplying  milk  in  the  city,  and  were  re- 
fused by  the  Local  Government  Board,  12031. 
12113-24. 

-  The  offer  of  the  city  authority  to  lend  the  services  of 
a  sanitary  officer  to  the  Rural  Council  to  inspect 
cowsheds  was  refused,  12031-7,  12450-64. 

Need  of  outside  inspection  to  protect  the  city's  milk 
supply,  12202-4,  12'Z88-&0. 

Labourers'  wages,  13581. 

Samples  of  milk  are  bacteriologicallv  examined,  if 

necessary,  12159-61,  12249. 
The  Dairies  Order  has  not  reduced  the  supply,  12168- 

9;  but  has  improved  the  standard,  12170. 
Action  taken  by  the  Public  Health  Authority  rm  an 

outbreak  of  typhoid  traceable  to  the  milk  supply, 

12249,  12172-9. 
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CORK  CITY— coniimied. 

Action  taken  to  deal  with  outbreak  of  infantile 
cholera,  13356-8. 

Difficulty  of  enforcing  the  Order  in  respect  of  clean- 
liness in  milking,  12262-5. 

Transfer  of  slaughter  houses  from  inside  to  outside 
the  city,  12331-5. 

Dairy  cow.s  are  usually  slaughtered  outside  the  city, 
where  the  Corporation  officials  do  not  inspect, 
12308-14,  12321,  12330-1. 

CORK  COluVTY. 

Labourers'  wages,   13581  (Cork);  13777-84  (Carrig- 
navar);    13111-4    (Bandon) :    13185-6    (Kilworth) ; 
12953-60,  12984  (Kauturk) ;  14114-7  (Skibbereen). 
Milk  records  not  much  kept  in  Co.  Cork,  12669-71, 
13943-5,  15118-38. 
Kept  by  Sir  Richard  Barter,  Blarney,  with  excel- 
lent resultts,  14980-7,  14991-4. 

CORK  RURAL  DISTRICT. 

The  Dairies  Order  is  enforced  in,   12414,  15151-8; 
veterinary  and  dairy  inspectors  have  been  ap- 
pointed,  12415-21:    upon   whose   reports  the 
Council  always  order  prosecutions,  12422-45; 
the   milkers  are   supervised   at   the   time  of 
milking,  12446;  and  the  M-atcr  sujjplv  is  looked 
after,  12447-9. 
Milk  sellers  are  registered,  15188-91. 
The  offer  of  the  Cork  Corporation  of  their  sanitary 
officer  to  inspect  cowsheds  in,  was  refused,  12031-7, 
12450-4:  because  the  country  people  thought  they 
could  look  after  their  own  district,  12455,  12459-64. 
Report  of  the  medical  inspector.  Local  Government 
Board,  on  faulty  cowsheds  in  1909,  12114-5,  12140. 
The  defective  byres  reported  by  the  medical  inspector 

have  since  been  remedied,  12456-60. 
There  is  scarcity  of  milk  in,  12465-72,  12572-8. 

Due    to    the    creameries,    12473-4,  12505-13, 
12586-91. 

The  Council  is  not  unwilling  to  pay  compensation  for 
cows  with  tuberculous  udders  ordered  to  be  slaugh- 
tered, 12427-39,  12619-34,  12855. 

Labourers  in,  can  get  milk  from  farmers'  carts  en 
route  to  Cork,  15076-83. 

COTTER,  .J.  J.  (Representing  the  Land  and  Labour 
Association,  Carrignavar,  Co.,  Cork.) 

Scarcity  of  milk  amongst  rural  labourers,  13761-5; 
due  to  introduction  of  hand-separators,  13766; 
labourers  are  too  poor  to  buv  all  they  need. 
13775-8. 

Prejudice  against  separated  milk,  13766-74. 

Remedy  proposed  is  the  giving  of  loans  to  purchase 
Kerry  cows,  13789-800:  in  villages  the  labourers 
would  need  a  common  pasturage  as  well,  13809-10; 
or  goats,  13811. 

Petition  of  agricultural  labourers;  need  of  and  reason 
for  a  cheap  and  plentiful  supply  of  milk,  13813. 

COUNTY  OFFICERS  OF  HEALTH,  medical  and 
veterinary;  appointment  of,  advocated, 
16337-46. 

COWPLOT,  or  common  grazing  plot  for  labourers' 
cows. 

Plot  reserved  by  Estates  Commissioners  at  Croom; 
no  demand  for  grazing  of  labourers'  cows, 
18936-48,  18961. 
It  is  being  grazed,  18939. 
Managed  by  trustees,  18943. 

Further  particulars  as  to  management,  rent,  etc., 

18949-67,  18983-9. 
There  is  another  reserved  plot  at  Grange,  18990; 

which  has  some  cows  on   it  and  is  partly 

stocked,  18991-2. 
The  Croom  R.  D.  Council  are  also  trustees  for  a 

plot,  18895-9. 

The  Estates  Commissioners  have  invested  20  acres  in 
a  Local  Committee  at  Mullingar  as  a  common 
grazing  plot,  24758-64.  24775-85. 
The  Committee  purpose  creating  a  reserve  fund 
with  which  to  enable  labourers  to  buv  cows, 
24758. 

The  reservation  of  "■  cowplots  "  by  the  Estates  Com- 
missioners advocated,  24758. 


COWPLOT— confmued. 

Private  persons  are  preferable  to  local  bodies  as 

trustees,  24765-9. 
Land  has  not  been  reserved  by  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board  in  Tuam  Union,  21517-21. 
Reservation  of  a  cowplot  in  Conuemara  would  work 

well,  21601-8. 
Commonage  for  use  of  labourers'  cows  (  or  for  divi- 
sion by  the  Congested  Districts  Board),  bought 
bv    the    Urban    District    Council,  Westport, 
22383-411,  22494-511,  22516,  22547-51. 
The  co-operation  of  the  C.  D.  Board  is  sought  in 
order  to  lessen  the  rent  of  the  laud,  22512-22. 
When  Lord  Sligo's  estate  at  Westport  is  sold,  the 
C.  D.  Board  might  reserve  a  commonage  for  cows, 
22390,  22399,  22419. 
As  a  remedy  for  scarcity  of  milk  at  Castlebar,  pro- 
posed that  the  Congested  Districts  Board  allow 
cows  to  be  grazed  on  a  50-acre  plot  which  is  to 
be  allocated  as  a  people's  park,  22981-96. 
The  land  would  be  vested  in  the  Council,  which 
would  arrange  who  should  have  the  grazing, 
22997-23003. 

Tlie  plot  would  carry  40  cows,  23004;  and  would 
alleviate  the  scarcity,  if  winter  calving  were 
arranged  for,  23006-22. 
It  would  not  be  a  condition  to  require  persons 
grazing  cows  on  the  plot  to  sell  the  surplus 
milk  to  their  neighbours,  23033-52. 
Division  of  land  preferred  by  labourers  to  a  cowplot, 
24148-56. 

COW-POUND  condemned,  18403-10. 
COWS. 

Cows  have  deteriorated  as  milk  vielders  in  recent 
years,  12518-28,  12712-6,  13330-3,  13427-36, 
13816-7  14796-801,  14807-39,  14928-37,  15091, 
16632,  16743-9,  16993-7,  17110-3,  17264-8, 
18637-8,  18900,  20930-5,  20946-8,  22354-5, 
23431-7,  23467-70,  23513,  24737,  25197-204. 
Contra,  19992-9,  24857-8. 
The  price  of  good  cows  has  decreased,  12659-68. 

Contra,  12805. 
Good  milking  qualities  of  Dutch  cows,  12726,  12565- 

71,  13543-5. 
Kerry  stock  is  not  deteriorating,  19410-4. 
Want  of  projjer  selection  in  breeding  for  milch  cows, 
16635-8. 

Breeding  from  good  milking  cows  will  improve  the 

milking  quality  of  co\\s,  12782-5. 
Tiie  old  Irish  cows  described,  14790-6:  where  ob- 
tainable, 14779-80,  14789. 
Importation  of  Danish  cows  recommended,  13563-72. 
Figures  showing  increase  in  number  and  value  of 
milch  cows  in  Ireland  since  the  establishment  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  14828. 
Great  deterioration  in  cows  in  the  South  in  recent 
years,  20808-13,  20829-33:  attributable  to  the 
creamery  system,  because  calves  are  fed  on 
separated  milk,  and  the  bull  is  not  carefully 
selected,  20814-25,  20903-10,  25230-1. 
Disease  is  more  rife,  25302-3,  25335-47. 
The  deterioration  of  the  cows  is  in  constitution, 

not  in  milking  qualities,  20826,  20841. 
The  number  of  "  piners  "  has  increased  in  the 

South,  20849-55. 
The  explanation  is  not  that  farmers  keep  the  best 
cows  and  sell  the  worst,  20920-3. 
The  percentage  of  tuberculous  cows  is  less  in  County 
Wexford,   which    is    not    a   creamery  area, 
25258-62. 

Attributable  to  the  fact  that  young  stock  are  not 
raised  on  separated  milk,  25262-5. 
Number  of  cows  kept  by  the  ordinary  Clare  dairy 

farmer,  six  to  ten,  16155. 
Average  milk  yield  per  cow,  Co.  Cork,  450  gallons, 
12346-7:  Co.  Clare,  500  gallons,  16160-3;  Co. 
Limerick,  440  gallons,  17137;  Co.  Kerry,  450 
gallons,  20000-1;  Co.  Roscommon,  300  gallons, 
24680. 

Trade  in  old  cows.  16291-5,  and  diseased  cows,  25993. 

Cows  are  not  housed  in  County  Limerick  all  the  year 
round,  16580-4,  16676-85.  16831-9. 

Cows  are  housed  in  winter,  16988-90,  17118-21, 

17695.  18691-3. 
Farmers  are  talcing  better  care  of  their  cows, 
17444-52. 
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Leasing  of  cows,  cases  of,  17029-31,  17766-8. 
Greater  number  of,  kept  since  the  introduction  of 

creameries,  17157,  17434-6. 
Farmers  look  more  now  for  a  milking  strain  in  cattle, 
17314-27. 

Variable  milk  production  of,  17998-18000. 

The  medium  sized  cow  is  the  most  profitable  for 

milk  production,  18083-6. 
Indications  of  a  good  mileher,  18087-91. 

Pedigree  preferred  to  points,  18092-103. 
The  scutcheon  on,  is  an  indication  of  a  good 
mileher,  15052-5. 
Dingle  cows  are  winter  fed,  and  arc  famous  as  good 

thrivers,  20538-40. 
Achill  cows  give  very  small  milk  yield,  22561-72;  it 
depends  on  the  feeding,  22564-5,  22585-6;  and  the 
breed,  22581. 

The    Hereford    is   not    a   good  mileher,  24515-21 
24530-2. 

COWSHEDS. 

For  erection  or  improvement  of ;  Board  of  Works 
will  not  lend  less  than  £35,  13336-42. 

Cement  floors  for,  desirable,  13340. 

No  objections  by  'farmers  to,  13343-50. 

Great  improvement  of  country  cowsheds,  15177-8, 
22839-43. 

A  difficulty  in  the  way  of  improvements  by  small 
men  is  want  of  capital,  15178-85. 
Instruction  as  to  building  cowsheds  neeessarv,  18433, 
18546-64. 

Information  as  to  building  model  byrefs,  etc.,  has 
been  attended  with  good  results,  16i48-51,  16385-9. 

To  get  proper  byres  erected,  instruction  rather  than 
loans  is  necessary,  18395-9. 

Farmers  do  not  realise  that  it  pays  to  house  their 
cattle  well,  18400-2. 

Defective  conditions  of,  Co.  Mayo,  23071-87,  23114. 

COW-TESTING  ASSOCIATIONS. 
How  to  start,  17142-3. 

Would  improve  the  milk  yield  of  cows,  17158-65. 

A   cow-testing   association  started    (Co.  Limerick), 

17437-43;  and  cows  weeded  out  as  a  consequence, 

17513-5. 

Some  of  the  good-looking  cows  were  found  to  he 

the  worst  milkers,  17534. 
Cow-testing  associations  will  do  great  good,  but  are 
not  vet  appreciated  bv  dairy  farmers,  17599- 
602.  ■ 

Creamery  managers  are  willing  to  co-operate 
with  the  Department  to  have  these  associa- 
tions established,  17603-10. 

The  amount  paid  to  managers  for  testing  the 
milk  is  inadequate,  17613-22. 

When  the   associations   have   shown   that  the 
scheme  is  advantageous  to  the  farmer  the  need 
for  Government  aid  ceases,  17622-5. 
Two  cows  fed  on  the  same  amount;  one  made  £7, 
the  other  ^19,  17653. 

CREAMERIES. 

Iriftpectlon  and  SupPrvision . 

Inspected  in  Limerick  as  to  cleanliness;  but  the 
milk  is  not  inspected,  15.395-441,  15511-4. 

No  inspection  of  milk  brought  into,  15299-805,  15950, 
19858-9. 

Medical  officers  of  health  inspect  only  as  sanitary 

officers,  16614-8. 
There  is  no  supervision  of,  without  the  consent  of  the 

manager,  16617-8. 
Supervision  (sav)  bv  an  inspector  of  the  Department 

is  desirable,  16619,  16758,  16802-9. 
Inspection  of  creameries  not  objected  to  bv  proprie- 
tors, 16986-7,  17212-4,  17366-7,  17478. 
Provided  the  management  of  tlie  business  were 
not  interfered  with,  17559-66,  17644. 
Creameries   should  be  inspected,   19435,  19798-800, 
19955-60,  20255-9,  20.392-4. 

MancKjemeni . 

Onlv  open  two  or  three  days  a  week  in  winter,  14516, 
16931-3. 

Should  be  compelled  to  pasteurise  their  separated 
milk,  15808-12,  16660. 


CREAMERIES— co(!ffnwed. 

Milk  cans  are  not  invariably  cleaned  by,  16586-94, 
16956,  17013-6;  but  is  done  sometimes, 
17306-8. 

It  is  not  the  business  of,  to  cleanse  supplieis' 

vessels,  17208-11. 
Dirty  milk  sent  to,  16569-74,  20260,  20390. 
What  is  meant  by  dirty  milk,  16671-4. 
Rejected  by  one  creamery  is  taken  by  another, 

16575,     16815-30,    19949,     19967-72,  20028, 

20261-2,  20317,  25352-7. 
Difficulty  of  manager  refusing  dirty  milk  unless 

all  managers  refuse,  17300-4. 
Supervision  to  prevent  this  is  desirable  in  the 

interests  of  the  creamery  butter  trade,  16576-9, 

20314-7,  20442. 
The  Department  should  have  power  to  prosecute 

suppliers  of  dirty  milk,  17638-44,  20101-8;  and 

the  receiver,  20318-20. 
One  or  two  suppliers  of  dirty  milk  can  spoil  the 

whole  lot,  17482. 
No  complaint  as  to,  17459-63,  17535-6. 
Milk  not  rejected  as  dirt.y,  16947-55. 
Need  of  the  invariable  production  of  clean  milk, 

17482-3. 

Mode  of  pasteurising  and  cooling  milk,  16686-700. 
Not  all  separated  milk  is  required  to  be  returned, 
16595. 

Creamery  supplies  metal  discs  for  tankards  to  avoid 
use  of'  cloths,  17.308-13;  cloths  forbidden,  17536-9. 
The  Factory  Act  operates  against  the  employment  of 

females,  17465. 
Farmers  could  separate  their  cream  and  send  it  to 
the  creamery,  20313,  20328-50. 
Objections  to  this,  20443-5,  20331. 

Creameries  in  relation  io  the  domestic  milk  suyply. 

Creameries  as  a  cause  of  scarcity  of  milk  for  domes- 
tic use. 

Affirmative,  12402-4,  12473-4,  12505-13,  12586-91, 
12890-3,   12995-7,    13272,    13.323-6,  13334-5. 
18912,    14121,    14329-32,    14676-9,  14512-8. 
15690,  15757,  15769,  15833-40,  18644,  18754-9, 
18770-2,     19015,    19041,     19769-73,  19890-3, 
20194-5,  20299-301,  25552,  25883. 
The  difficulty  of  procuring  milk  for  domestic  use  is 
coincident  with  the  growth  of  the  creamery  system, 
14104-6. 

There  was  plenty  of  milk  for  labourers  before  crea- 
meries were  started,  17836-46,  17853-5. 
Easier  to  get  milk  in  the  district  since  the  creamerv 

closed,  24.583-4. 
They  absorb  the  winter  milk,  13974-6,  14001,  14888. 
There    is    less    milk    available  in    fai-mhouses  for 
labourers,  20070-80. 
Negatire,  13416,  13689-92  16532,  16558,  17241-9, 
i7555,   17570-1,  19949. 
Creameries   have   made   it   easier  for  labourers  to 

get  milk  in  winter,  17555,  17572-3. 
Scarcity  exists  in  non-creamery  districts,  17847-50. 
Do  not  sell  milk,  12906-7,  12919,  13055-6,  18793, 

18855-8,  19775-9,   19903-7,  20403-9. 
Are  not  asked  to  sell,  16547,  16708. 

But  would   do  so   if   it   would  pay,  16548-50, 
16644-7,  16709-27. 
Some  creameries  are  willing  to  retail  milk,  13913-7, 
14013-6,  15763-8,  16921-30,  17038-40,  17328-82, 
17467-73,    17556,    17574,    17945-50,  18878-81, 
19470-7,  20031-8. 
Some  are  not  willing,  14107-9,  14873-6,  14922-4, 
14545-7,    14591-6,    14647-50,    14696,  14700. 
17215-6,  17831-4,  18624-30,  18641-6,  18660-5. 
Popular  prejudice  against  creamery  milk,  13198. 

Belief  that  creameries  will  not  sell  milk  unless  com- 
pelled, 12920-30,  1.3006. 

There  is  no  rule  preventing  a  creamery  manager 
from  selling  milk  retail,  16549,  17557-8,  20409. 

Creameries  should  be  compelled  to  retail'  milk, 
14148-51,  14300-2,  14683-91,  15139-42,  15786-92, 
l.')841-50  (even  during  winter,  15796-8),  19846. 

It  would  not  be  a  hardship  to  require  creameries  to 
sell  milk,  16551-3,  16939-43,  17215-7,  17567, 
20268,  20422-4. 
Sales  on  credit  objected  to,  16555-7,  17217. 
If  creameries  were  compelled  to  sell  milk  the  Ijand 
and  Labour  Association  would  organise  the  demand, 
12931-41. 
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If  creameries  would  retail  milk  it  would  reduce  the 
scarcity  to  some  extent,  13028,  14018-20, 
14548-60,  14722-8,  14956,  15786-91,  16790-2, 
16929,  17333,  17958-7,  18806,  18819,  18859, 
19228-35,  19780,  19908,  20117-8. 
But  creamery  milk  in  the  winter  is  not  always 
fresh,  13974,  14012,  16931-5,  17099-105, 
18647-50. 

Carts  carrying  the  milk  to  the  creamery  could 
bring  back  the  household  supply  for  cottages, 
15790,  16544,   16782-9,  20037. 

Difficulties  in  the  way,  16793-800,  20428-33. 

Responsible  for  scarcity  of  buttermilk,  12894. 

Will  not  sell  separated  milk;  it  is  used  for  pig-rear- 
ing, 12896-903. 
Contra,  16597-600,  16959-73,  17594-6,  18665-78, 
19961-4,  20039-40,  25525-8. 

Why  creameries  do  not  sell  milk  wholesale  in  towns, 
16715-27. 

Large  number  of  creameries  in  Skibbereen  Rural  Dis- 
trict, 13900-4. 

Parmers  send  their  milk  to  the  creamery  because  it 
takes  the  whole  amount  at  all  times  of  the  vear, 
15897. 

Parm  separation  would  not  increase  the  labourer's 
chance  of  getting  milk,  20127-8;  but  might  reduce 
the  chance  of  disease  being  disseminated,  20129-35; 
and  would  not  interefre  with  the  creamery  busi- 
ness, 20136-41,  20181-3. 

■General. 

Do  not  pay  a  remunerative  price  for  milk,  12588-91. 

Encourage  idleness,  12592-7,  12654-8,  19737. 

Price  paid  for  milk,  13082,  13085,  14413,  16665, 
17037,  17612,  17771,  17988,  25757;  price  fluctuates, 
16883-8;  for  winter  milk,  17733-5;  creameries  have 
raised  the  price  of  milk  for  farmers,  20066,  20303. 

Every  doctor  should  be  required  to  notify  the  mana- 
ger of  infectious  disease  in  the  house  of  a  person 
supplying  milk,  16606-13. 

1,000,000  gallons  of  milk  received  at  one  creamery  in 
a  year,  16702. 
9,000  gallons  received  in  January  and  February 
at  a  creamery,  16921;  55,000  gallons  at  an- 
other, 17506-8. 

The  butter  trade  has  improved  since  the  introduction 
of  creameries,  and  the  production  of  millc  has 
increased,  17156-7. 
Creameries  blamed  for  decrease  of  tillage  and 
reduction  of  employment,  17851. 

There  is  no  guarantee  that  all  milk  sent  to  the 
creamery  is  free  from  tuberculosis,  20054,  20288-9, 
25266-80,  25912-9. 

Creamery  system  blamed  for  the  use  of  the  "  scrub  " 
bull,  20836-41. 

Establishment  of  a  creamery  objected  to  in  the  parish 
because  the  children's  milk  supply  would  suffer, 
23179-87. 

Great  deterioration  in  cows  in  the  South  in  recent 
years,  20808-13,  20829-33;  attributable  to  the 
creamery  system,  because  calves  are  fed  on 
separated  milk,  and  the  bull  is  not  carefully 
selected,  20814-25,  20903-10,  25230-1. 
Disease  is  more  rife,  25302-3,  25335-47. 

The  deterioration  of  the  cows  is  in  constitution, 
not  in  milking  qualities,  20826,  20841. 

The  number  of  "  piners  "  has  increased  in  the 
South,  20849-55. 

The  explanation  is  not  that  the  farmers  keep  the 
best  cows  and  sell  the  worst,  20920-3. 
The  percentage  of  tuberculous  cows  is  less  in  County 
Wexford,    which    is    not    a    creamery  area, 
25258-62. 

Attributable  to  tHe  fact  that  young  stock  are  not 
raised  on  separated  milk,  25262-5. 

CliMMINS,  JEREMIAH  (Representing  the  South 
Cork  Branch  of  the  Land  and  Labour  Associa- 
tion). 


CUMMINS,  JEREMIAH— coutiHued. 

Scarcity  of  milk  among  labourers,   12993-4;  attri- 
butable to  creameries,  12995-7;  some  of  the  diffi- 
culty is  due  to  the  independence  of  the  labourer 
of  the  f-armer,  12998-13000. 
The  remedy  proposed  is  to  give  each  labourer  a  cow, 
13006,  13087-104;  difficulty  of  getting  grazing, 
13118-24. 

Grazing  for  a  labourer's  cow  is  not  available, 

13033-42,  13049-53. 
Anticipates  disputes  in  the  distribution  of  milk 
if  a  bulk  quantity  were  obtained  from  a  crea- 
mery for  a  number  of  labourers,  13006,  13099. 
Believes  creameries  would  refuse  to  supply  milk 
unless  compelled,  13006. 
Another  remedy  proposed  is  to  acquire  farms  com- 
pulsorily  as  "  Milk  Stations  "  for  the  sale  of  milk 
by  occupier,  13007-12,  13023-4. 
Approves  of  the  District  Council  arranging  with  a 
farmer  for  the  delivery  of  milk  at  a  contract  price, 
13013-22. 

Would  make  the  losses  in  carrying  out  these  schemes 
a  State,  not  a  local,  charge,  13024-30. 

The  labourer  Sends  his  surplus  milk  to  the  creameries, 
13042-8. 

Creameries  do  not  retail  milk,  13055-6. 
Objection  to  fetch  milk,  13010,  13057-63. 
Goats  ;  objections  to,  because  of  destructive  habits, 
13064-81. 

Goats    and    cottage    gardening  incompatible, 
13065. 

Price  given  by  creameries  for  milk,  13082,  13085. 
Reasons  why  farmers  send  milk  to  creameries  in  bulk 
rather  than  retail  it  at  a  Higher  price,  13086-6. 

CUSACK,  W.  (Manager  of  the  Abington  Co-operative 
Creamery,  Barrington's  Bridge,  near  Lime- 
rick). 

There  is  scarcity  of  milk  in  January  and  February 

in  the  district,  16921. 
During  that  time  9,000  gallons  of  milk  were  received 

and  made  into  butter,  16921. 

Applicants  for  milk  were  supplied  at  8d.  a  gallon, 
16921-30,  17038-40. 

The  creamery  is  open  three  times  a  week  in  winter, 
and  the  milk  is  not  suitable  for  domestic  purposes, 
16931-5,  17099-105;  but  arrangements  might  be 
made  to  get  over  that  difficulty,  17106-9.  There 
is  no  demand  in  summer,  16936-8,  17025-7. 

To  retail  milk  does  not  interfere  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  creamery,  16939-43. 

It  might  not  pav  to  send  milk  into  Limerick, 
17064-76. 

Has  never  refused  milk  because  it  was  dirty,  16947- 
55. 

Sells  separated  milk  to  labourers  for  domestic  use 
and  stock  feeding,  16959-73. 

Tea  has  taken  the  place  of  milk  as  a  beverage, 
16981-&. 

Creamery  proprietors  would  not  object  to  inspection 
of  creameries,  16986-7. 

Cows  in  the  district  are  housed  from  Christmas  to 
March,  16988-90,  17118-21. 

Does  not  think  cows  yield  as  well  as  formerly, 
16993-7,  17110-3. 

Leasing  of  cows — cases  of,  17029-31. 

Average  price  paid  by  creamery  for  milk,  17037. 

Co.  Limerick  stock  has  not  fallen  off  in  quality  be- 
cause of  the  use  of  separated  milk;  farmers  under- 
stand the  necessity  of  adding  fat,  17053-7. 

Local  sales  of  butter  have  increased,  17058-63. 
Cheap  winter  milk  depends  on  tillage,  17077. 

Cases  of  labourers  who  keep  cows  and  send  their 
surplus  midk  to  the  creamery,  17087-94.  They  do 
not  sell  to  labourers,  because  their  cows  calve  in 
spring,  when  milk  is  plentiful,  17095,  17127-30. 

The  average  yield  per  cow  is  440  gallons,  17137; 
thinks  the  average  could  be  raised  to  700  gallons 
if  milk  records  were  kept,  17136-8,  and  bulls  from 
cows  with  good  milk  records  were  used,  17140. 

How  to  start  cow-testing  associations,  17142-3. 
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DAIRIES,  COWSHEDS,  AND  MILKSHOPS  ORDER, 
1908. 

Great  improvement  of  country  cowsheds,  15177-8, 
20661-8,  21542-4. 
A   difficulty   in   the  way  of  improvements  by 
men  is  want  of  capital,  15178-85. 
Owners  admit  alterations  were  necessary,  apart  from 

the  Order,  21496-9,  21501-3,  25898-904. 
Prosecutions  for   breaches  of  Order   not   made  in 

summer,  15166. 
There  is  no  hardship  in  complying  with,  16467-9, 

20564,  21537. 
Opposition  to  the  Order  is  due  to  ignorance,  16141; 
and  will  result  in  failure  in  business,  16142-5. 
Sometimes  it  is  due  to  want  of  capital,  16202-3; 
hence  need  of  small  loans,  16204-9,  16347-53. 
Information    as    to    building    model    byres,  etc., 

attended  with  good  results,  16148-51,  16385-9. 
Is  hard  on  small  farmers  who  are  doing  their  best, 
17707-23. 

The  farmer  will  do  what  is  best  to  give  effect  to 

the  intentions  of,  18169-75. 
To  get  proper  byres  erected,  instruction  rather  than 

loans  is  necessary,  18395-9. 

Veterinanj  Inspector. 

Appointment  of  county  veterinary  officers  advocated, 
16337-46. 

Lay  inspector  appointed,  21228-37. 

Not   appointed   for  Tuam  R.  D.,   21492,  21545-6; 

Clifden  R.  D.,  21549-53;  Castlebar  U.  D.,  22794- 

8,    23063-6;    Castlebar  R.  D.,   22832-8,  2,3387; 

Lismore  R.  D.,  25517-21,  25596-601;  Dungarvan 

R.  D.,  25802. 
The    Veterinary    Inspector    under    the  Contagious 

Diseases  (A)  Act  should  do  the  work  of  the  Dairies 

Order,  25992. 

Eiijorcement  of  Order  by  local  authorities. 

Co.  Cork.— Cork,  12031-3,  12040-3,  12293-301,  12317- 
8:  Cork  R.  D.,  12414-49:  Kanturk  R.  D.,  12859-68; 
Mitchelstown  R.  D.,  13399-401.  Skibbereen  R. 
D.,  13890-9,  1.3982-90;  no  action  taken  by  Council 
though  every  cowshed  is  reported  defective  anfl 
dirty,  and  several  dairies  are  not  registered, 
14281-91;  Millstreet  R.  D.,  not  yet  in  working 
order,  14904. 

Co.  Limericl-. — Limerick  City — see  "Limerick  City" 
for  non-effective  enforcement;  Rathkeale  R.  D., 
15771-3;  Kilmallock  R.  D.,  there  is  no  inspection 
of  dairies,  16560-7,  16810-4,  16861-3,  17368-73: 
Croom  R.  D.,  17453-8,  17516-8,  17696-705,  18887- 
98. 

Co.  Clare.—Ennis,  16137-42,  16175-8,  16189. 

Co.  Ke/ry.— KiUarney  U.  D.,  19082-9,  19178-91: 
Killarney  R.  D.,  19081,  19090,  19107-12,  and  foot- 
note, p.  177;  Kenmare  R.  D.,  Order  not  enforced, 
19400-4;  Tralee  R.  D.,  not  enforced,  19783-9, 
19858-9,  19801-5;  Tralee  U.  D.,  20249-52. 

Co.  Galway. —Galway  V.  D.,  20543-61,  20691-4, 
21254-68;  Tuam  R'.  D.,  21489-95,  21545-6,  215.38- 
42. 

Co.  Ma  I/O. —Westport  U.  D.,  22324-8,  22424. 
22434-9;  (practicallv  a  dead  letter.  22556-8);  Castle- 
bar U.  D.  (a  dead  letter),  23112-7,  23274-7:  Castle- 
bar R.  D.,  228.32-8,  2.3387,  2.3223,  23279. 

Kinq's  Co. — Tullamore  (q.v.). 

Co  'Westiueath.—MulMngar  R.   D..  24.377-9,  24446- 

63,  24470-3,  24827-43. 
Co.  ^Vaterford. — Watorford   (q.v.);  Lismore  R.  D., 

25517-23,  25576-80,  25596-601. 
Constant  supervision  necessary,  12297. 

Effect  of  Order  in  restricting  milk  sitpphj. 

The  Order  has  not  put  anyone  out  of  trade,  12647-51, 
15316,  20562,  20628. 
Contra,  13852-62,  21441,  21481,  24309,  24339-40. 

Has  not  reduced  the  supply  of  milk,  12168-9,  15317, 
22761;  but  has  improved  the  standard,  12170. 
Contra,  24380-90,  24.397-400. 
Persons  who  gave  up  selling  milk  to  avoid  coming 
under  the  Order,  23942-4,  255.38-9. 

Rigid  enforcement  will  make  milk  dearer,  19045-6, 
19056-66. 

There  arc  many  people  in  the  trade  who  would  be 
better  out  of 'it,  19251. 


DAIRIES,  COWSHEDS,  AND  MILKSHOPS  ORDER, 
1908— continued. 

Some  cowkeepers  went  out  of  the  trade  rather  than 
comply  with  the  Order  (Mullingar),  24464-6;  but 
iu  only  one  case  was  the  loss  to  the  milk  supply 
serious,  24467-9. 

Proposed  ametidments  of  the  Order. 

The  Order  should  apply  to  the  by-products  of  milk, 
e.(/.,  separated,  skimmed,  and  butter-milk  (also 
butter  and  cheese),  14025,  15270-1,  15873,  15961, 
16241,  16655,  19115,  19304,  19450-2,  19977,  20081), 
20291.  204.39-40,  20611-3,  24292-4,  24955,  25992, 
25604. 

The  minimum  air   space   is   not   necessary   in  all 

cases,  16314-29. 
Ventilation  is  of  more  importance  than  cubic  space 

in  a  cowshed,  19303,  19383-94. 
The  Order  should  apply  to  every  cowkeeper,  whether 

he  supplies  milk  or  not,  19257,  25554-8. 
Might  be  simplified  in  certain  particulars,  24391-7. 
The   M.  0.  H.  should    have    some    duties  under. 

25090-4. 

The  County  should  be  the  unit  for  administration  of 
the  Order,  25583-7. 

Loans. 

Board  of  Works  will  not  lend  less  tBan  ^35  for 
erection  or  improvement  of  a  cowshed,  13336-42. 

Small  loans  for  alteration,  etc.,  of  cowsheds 
desirable,  as  a  means  of  enforcing  the  Dairies 
Order.  15941-5,  16202-9,  16347-53,  17481,  17711, 
1772] -2,  19840-5,  20594-9,  20624-5,  21499,  22209- 
17,  23600-4,  24.394,  24712-21. 

The  loans  should  be  given  for  specific  purposes,  not 
for  general  improvements,  16353. 

Administration  of  the  Order.    See  also  "Inspection." 

To  ensure  uniformity  of  inspection  reports  should 

be  made  on  printed  forms,  19201. 
Would  have  a  uniform  set  of  questions  for  mban 

veterinary   inspectors   and   another   set  for  rural 

inspectors,  because   the  conditions  are  different, 

19443-5. 

City    authorities   could  be   trusted  to   enforce  the 
Order,  12051-5. 
But  not  the  rural  authorities,  perhaps,  12053. 
Difficulty   of  enforcing,   re    cleanliness  in  milking, 

12262-5,  19072-6. 
Strict  inspection  tends  to  removal  of  cows  suspected 

of  disease,  12284-7. 
Ineffective  administration  of  the  Order  in  Kilmallock 

district,  17368-7F. 
Dairy   Inspectors ;    no   qualifications  prescribed  by 

Local  Government  Board,  25580. 
No  supervision  of  cattle  sent  to  grass  in  summer 

from  a  city,  12257-61. 
Efficient  administration   not   secured  by  a  locally 

appointed  inspector,  14160-1. 
The  appointment  of  Veterinary  and  Dairy  Inspectors 

does  not  necessarily  mean  the  enforcement  of  the 

Order,  12140. 
The    authority    of    the    local    officer    would  bo 

strengthened  if  he  was  subject  to  supervision  by  a 

central  body,  1,5960,  15965-6,  15974-5. 
Absence  of  effective  administration,  notwithstanding 

appointment    of    officers,    e.fj.,    see  'Limerick 

City,"  173(i8-73,  23112-7,  23383-92,  25940-6,  25984- 

91. 

Supervision  bv  central  authority  required  to  ensure 
uniformity  and  efficiency,  12056,  12121-2,  14155-9, 
1,53.30-6,  16331-9,  16335,  17185-91,  17374-5,  17479- 
80,  17519-22,  18507-9,  18778-88,  19102-6,  19247- 
50,  19407-9,  19504-7,  19849-51,  20793-6,  22343-51, 
25581-6,  25924-9. 

The  Order  should  be  worked  by  officers  responsible 
to  a  central  authority  to  ensr.re  independent  in- 
spection, 23393-6,  25996a. 

Supervision  of  Veterinary  Inspectors  by  the  Medical 
Inspector  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
meffeetive,  16314,  16333. 

A  strict  inspection  of  cattle  would  be  advantageous 
to  the  owners  in  the  long  run,  23111. 

Small  salaries  paid  to  officers  appointed  under  Order, 
235.58,  25223,  2.5984-91. 

Veterinary     Inspector     resigned     because  of, 
25895,  25940-6. 

Co-ordination  of  Order  and  Acts  re  diseases  of 
animals  suggested,  25992. 
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DAIRY  CATTLE  REGISTRATION  SCHEME 
(Department's),  for  improving  milking  quali- 
ties of  Irish  cows. 

Has  not  been  largely  taken  up  in  Co.  Cork,  but  the 
extent  is  increasing,  12340-2,  12356. 
Not    taken    up    in    Co.    Clare,  16217-20;  Co. 
Wexford,  25711-25. 

Needs  organisation  to  be  better  known,  23413-9. 

Westmeatb  County  Committee  of  Agriculture  have 
offered  a  premium  for  one  dairy  bull,  24401- 
11. 

The  Committee  is  anxious  to  encourage  the 
scheme,  but  farmers  prefer  store  cattle, 
24744-5. 

Limited  number  of  farmers  would   use  a  bull 
of  good  milking  strain  if  the  milk  strain  were 
guaranteed,  24786-90. 
Steps  taken  by  Department  to  ensure  milk  pedigree, 
24791. 

The  premium  for  a  dairy  bull  should  be  £15,  or 

breeders  will  not  take  up  the  scheme,  24791-4. 
No  premium  dairy  bull  in  Co.  Roscommon,  24691-7. 

DAIRY  FARMING  reduced  the  amount  of  agricultural 
labour,  12985-9. 

Has  injured  the  store  trade,  20884-6,  20916; 
without  correspondingly  benefiting  the  farmer, 
20887-91. 

DAIRYING,  WINTER.    See  "  Wiiiicr  Dairying." 

DAIRY  TRADE. 

Difficulty   of   getting    dairy   labourers,    Co.  Cork, 
13459-61;  Co.  Clare,  16500;  C-o.  Kerrv,  19574-80, 
19594-5;  King's  Co.,  23736-7;  Westmeatb,  24740-1. 
High  cost  of  dairy  labour,  16092,  16117-20,  16509-11. 
The  custom  of  hiring  dairy  servants  for  nine  months 
makes  winter  dairying  impossible,  16625-31, 
16849-57,  17250-6,  18363-5. 
Cattle  are  neglected  during  winter,  17257-8. 
Dairying  would  pay  better   than    stock-raising,  if 

people  would  take"  the  trouble,  2.3023-30,  24746-8. 
Objection  to  Sunday  evening  work,  25754,  25999. 

DALY,  JOHN  (Representing  the  Kilworth  and  North- 
East  Cork  Branches  of  the  Land  and  Labour 
Association). 

Scarcity  of  milk  among  labourers  especially  in  the 

winter,  13127-39,  13189-92. 
Kilworth  camp  does  not  cause  scarcity,  13166-7. 
Proposed  remedy,  establishment  of  milk  depots  in 
different  districts,    i.e.,  District   Council  should 
arrange  with  a  farmer  to  sell  milk  to  the  labourers 
at  a  fixed  price,  13140-62,  1.3234-6. 
The  Council  would  subsidise  the  scheme  by  one- 
half,  13171-8.  or  one-fourth  of  the  cost,'  13213- 
21;  and  only  labourers    should   be  supplied, 
13171. 

Who  are  included  in  the  term  labourer,  13211, 
13239-43. 

It  is  better  to  spend  public  money  providing 

milk  than  building  sanatoria.  13207,  13236. 
Safeguards  proposed  against  abuse  of  the  cheap 
supply,  13174,  13237;   but  if  no  subsidy  is 
forthcoming,  desires  to  have    milk    sold  at 
commercial  prices,  13194-203,  13221. 
Does  not  think  the  proposal  to  provide  three  acres 

and  a  cow  for  labourers  practicable,  13179-84. 
Popular  prejudice  against  creamery  milk,  13193. 
The  children  do  not  get  enough  milk,  13222-6. 
Possibly  the  distribution  of  milk  at  schools  in  rural 
districts  would  work,  13147-50,  13227-34. 

DE  BARRI,  GUERIN  (Manager  of  the  Herbertstown 
Co-operative  Agricultural  and  Dairv  Society, 
Knocklong,  Co.  Limerick). 

Creamery  Manager's  difficulty  in  refusing  to  accept 
dirty  milk,  unless  all  managers  refuse,  17300-4. 

Makes  provision  for  the  cleansing  of  suppliers' 
vessels,  17306-8. 

Supplies  metal  discs  for  tankards  to  avoid  the  use 
of  cloths,  17308-13. 

^™e!  ml4-2T"  ^ 
Sells  milk  retail  in  small  quantities,  17328-32. 
Labourers  livi^ng  at  a  distance  from  the  creamery 
have  difficulty  in  getting  milk,  17333. 


DE  BARRI,  GUERIN— continued. 

Scheme  for  relieving  the  difficulty  of  establishing 

"  distribution  stations,"  and  loans  for  purchase  of 
strippers,  to  meet  winter  supply;  at  other  times 
the  creameries  could  supply  the  stations,  17334- 
44,  17361-5. 

Farmers  have  refused  to  sell  milk  to  cottagers  in 

winter,   but   not   to   other    persons    or    to  the 

creamery,  17344-7,  17359-60. 
Labourers  with  cows  sell  the  surplus  milk  to  their 

neighbours,  17348-55. 
Would    welcome    the    inspection    of  creameries, 

17366-7. 

Ineffective  administration  of  the  Dairies   Order  in 

Kilmallock  district,  17368-73. 
Need  of  supervision  by  a  central  authority,  17374-5. 

DE    BURGH,    D.    HUSSEY    (of    Dromkeen,  Co. 
Limerick,  advocates  ensilage). 

Has  made  experiments  in  winter  dairying,  17977. 
Found    that    catch    crops    could    not    always  be 

depended  on,  and  that  winter  dairying  with  roots 

and  hay  could  not  be  made  to  pay,  17978-80. 
Suffered  loss  from  whtie  scour  and  abortion,  17981. 
Causes  of  unhealthiness  of  calves,  17981-7,18046. 
Prevention  of  contagious  abortion,  17993-7. 
Cows  which  calve  in  December  give  25  per  cent. 

more  milk  than  cows  calving  in  April,  17989. 
Farmers  are  right  to  go  in  only  for  summer  dairying 

so  long  as  they  feed  cows  on  hay,  17990. 
Built  a  silo  in  1906,  and  has  since  had  no  tillage, 

17990. 

Ensilage  as  a  food  for  cows  in  winter,  17992,  18001- 
5,  18044-6. 

Would  save  a  farmer  whose  cows  had  aborted 
from  ruin,  17992. 
Variable  milk  production  of  cows,  17998-18000. 
Particulars  as  to  making  ensilage,  18006-43,  18061-70. 
Big  cattle  thrive  best  on  some  lands,  small  cattle 
on  others,  18047-8. 
Beef  cattle  would  become  milchers  in  time  on 
some  lands  in  Co.  Limerick,  18049-50. 
Farmers  cannot  afford  to  experiment,  18052,  18060. 
Ensilage  :  length  of  time  it  will   keep,  18053;  is 

suitable  for  the  Northern  counties,  18057. 
Groups  of  farmers  should  combine  to  have  silos  put 
up,    for  economy  and    efficiency,    18057;  sour 
silage  not  as  good  as  sweet  silage,  18067-9;  what 
is  sweet  and  what  is  sour  silage,  18058,  18069. 

DE    COURCEY,    J.    J.    (of    Clonlara,    Co.  Clare; 
interested  in  winter  milk  production). 

Desires  to  see  the  hand-separator  used,  18074,  18112, 

18168-  63. 

Recommends  The  Perfect  separator,  and  asks  if  the 

Department  could  reduce  the  price,  of,  18080. 
The  medium-sized  cow  is  the  most  profitable  for 

milk  production,  18083-6. 
Indications  of  a  good  milcher,  18087-91;  but  prefers 

pedigree  to  points,  18092-103. 
The  offspring  of   a  yearling  bull  is   not  good  for 

milking,  18104-5. 
Re  food  most  successful  in  the  production  of  winter 

milk,  18118-9. 
The  winter  calving  cow  will  give  more  milk  than  a 

spring  calving  cow,  18120-1. 
Defects  of  long  ensilage,  18123. 
Advocates  chaff  silage;  methods,  18124-39. 
Effect  of  feeding  on  quality    of    milk  :    we  feed 

economicallj",     abroad    they    feed  scientifically, 

18140. 

Constituents  of  separated  milk,  18156-7. 
Thinks   the   farmer  will   do  what  is   best  to  give 
effect  to  the  intentions    of    the    Dairies  Order, 

18169-  75. 

DELAHUNTY,  E.  J.  (Secretary  to  the  County  Com- 
mittee of  Agriculture,  King's  County). 
What  militates  against  farmers  in   King's  Comity 

getting  premium  bulls,  of  a  miking  strain  is  the 

enhanced    price    required    on    the  Department's 

"provisional"  selection,  23399-405. 
Suggests  that  the  Department  send  premium  bulls 

to  the  county  the  same  as  they  send  premium 

boars,  to  meet  the  needs  of  farmers  with  a  low 

valuation,  23404. 
The  premiums  are  readily  taken  up,  23407-12. 
The  Department's  dairv  scheme  needs  organisation 

to  be  better  known,  23413-9. 
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DELAHUNTY,  E.  J  .—continued. 

Milk  records  are  not  kept  in  the  country  as  a  rule, 
23421-9. 

There  is  no  creamery  in  the  county,  23430. 
There  is  scarcity  of  milk  in  Tullamore  in  the  winter, 
23451-r). 

It  is  allegsd  that  cows  yield  less  milk  than  formerly, 

23431-7,  23467-70,  23513. 
The    Shorthorn   is  regarded    as  a   very  successful 

general  purpose  breed,  23438-9. 
The  good  heifers  are  not  kept  for  breeding,  but  are 
sold  for  want  of  capital,  23440-1. 
The  existence  of   credit  banks   in  the  county 
would  partly  meet  the  difficulty,  23528. 
Occupants  of  labourer's  cottages  do  not  keep  cows, 
23442-3. 

Farmers   supply  niilk   to  labourers   who  work  for 

them,  23444-50. 
A  municipal  dairy  in  Tullamore  should  be  a  success, 

23456-66,  23494-5. 
t'atch  crops  are  grown  to  a  certain  extent  for  winter 

milk,  23472-81;  number  so  engaged  is  increasing, 

23482-4,  23502. 
Goats  are  not  largely  kept  in  the  county,  23498, 

23.503-6. 

DENNEHY,  DR.  PATRICK  R.  (Medical  Officer  of 
Health,  Lismore). 
The  Lismore  R.  D.  Council  have  appointed  the 
sub-sanitary  ofiicers  as  dairy  inspectors,  but  not  a 
Veterinary  Inspector  under  the  Dairies  Order, 
25517-21,  25596-601;  it  is  a  question  of  expense, 
25522-3;  as  to  the  enforcement  of  the  Order, 
25576-80. 

There  are  some  creameries  in  the  district  from  which 

separated  milk  is  sold,  25525-8. 
There  is  scarcity  of  milk  from  October   to  May, 
25532-7. 

Milk  for  children  on  the  doctor's  order  cannot 
be  procured,  25540-2,  25588-90,  25636. 
To  avoid  being  registered  imder  the  Order  farmers 

will  not  sell  milk,  25538-9. 
The  independence  of  the  labourer  of  the  farmer  has 
restricted  the  labourer's  supplj",  25543-7;  so  also 
does  the  creamery,  25552. 
The  Order  is  inconsistent  in  not  taking  cognizance 

of  the  home  butter-maker,  25554-8. 
The  County  should  be  the  unit  for  administration 

of  the  Order,  25583-7. 
Winter   dairying  non-existent   because   it  docs  not 

pay,  25610-7. 
Separated  milk  is  a  fair  food  for  adults,  25651. 

There  is  a  prejudice  against  it,  25646-9:  it  is 
used  fresh  to  avoid  the  danger  of  putrefaction, 
25652-8. 

Advocates  District  Council  milk  depots,  supplied  by 
the  farmers,  25663-4,  25614. 
This  would  encourage  winter  dairying,  25665-9. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE,  IRELAND. 
He  Cattle  Disease. 

Alleged  introduction  of  abortion  among  cattle  (Co. 
Cork)  by  premium  bulls,  14801-6,  14840-66. 

Re  Milk  Production. 

The  use  of  Department's  funds  to  purchase  Kerry 
cows  as  prizes  would  not  go  far,  12909-10. 

Should  encourage  winter  dairying,  14293. 

Half  the  Department's  funds  allocated  to  the  Live 
Stock  Scheme  should  be  devoted  to  providing 
Kerry  cows  for  labourers,  the  money  to  be  under 
the  control  of  the  I.A.O.S.,  14750A-58. 

Should  have  power  to  make  loans  for  pm-chase  of 
cows,  23969. 

Re  Cattle  Breeding. 

Complaints  that  the  use  of  premium  bulls  of  non- 
milking  strain  is  responsible   for  diminished 
milk  yield  of  cows,  12717-8,  13818-24,  13541-6, 
13.564,   14796-801,  14807-39,   15092,  17589-91, 
195.30-8,  19547-50,  20949-56,  21351-3. 
Further  as  to  premium  bulls,  alleged  to  be  a 
source  of  disease,  etc.,  see  "Bulls." 
The  Department  should  seek  to  improve  the  dairy 
breed  of  cattle  in  Co.  Cork,  which  is  devoted  to 
dairying,  12779-81. 
Breeding  from  good  milking  cows  will  improve  the 
milking  quality  of  cows,  12782-5;  the  breed  from 
bulls  of  a  milking  strain  would  accelerate  matters, 
12785-6. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE,  IRELAND— 
continued. 

The  Department's  dairy  bull  scheme  has  not  been 
taken  up  much  in  Co.  Cork,  15029-33. 

Scheme  to  keep  Kerrv  cattle  in  the  country,  20527- 
30,  20536. 

Department  should  send  premium  bulls  to  a  county, 
the  same  as  they  send  premium  boars,  for  farmers 
M'ith  a  low  valuation,  23404. 
Sundry. 

Value  of  winter  classes,  18565-8. 

Department  should  keep  a  register  of  persons  who 
could  supply  surplus  milk  to  districts  in  whicli 
there  is  scarcity,  24420-3. 
This  could  be  done  in  respect  of  produce  other 
than  milk,  24420. 


DIARRHCEA. 

Milk  infected  by  flies  a  cause  of  infantile  diarrhoea, 
12188. 

General  causes  of  summer  diarrhoea,  12227-9. 
Summer    diarrhoea    due     to    contaminated  milk, 
13557-8. 

DIETARY  of  the  people  changed. 

Bread  and  tea  are  preferred  to  porridge  and  milk, 

21868-73,  21943,  24603-5,  24616. 
Defective  dietary  has  reduced  the  national  stamina  : 

milk  not  available,  and  tea  and  baker's  bread  used 

instead,  14121,  14173,  14177-8. 
Home-made  bread  not  used  beacuse.  of  difficulty  of 

procuring  milk,  14570. 


DILLON-KELLY,   DR.    J.    (]\Iedical  Superintendent 
Officer  of  Health,  MulUngar). 
There  is  sufficient  milk   in   Mullingar  in  summer, 

but  scarcity  in  winter,  24308,  24328-9. 
Some  people  went  out  of  business  on  account  of 

Dairies  Order,  24309. 
Recommends  that  a  number  of  depots  (supplied  by 

farmers)  be  establislied  by  the  Rural  Council  for 

the  sale  of  milk,  24309,  24348-56. 
The  loss,  if  any,  to  be  borne  by  the  rates,  24312. 
The  justification  is  that  the  health  of  the  people  is 

concerned,  24309-13;  and   that    improved  health 

means  a  gain  in  the  long  run,  24314-6. 
Tuberculosis  is  partly  due  to  malnutrition,  and  a 

good  milk  supply  would  help  to  reduce  the  disease, 

24325-7. 

Farmers  who  refuse  to  sell  milk  rather  than  come 
under  the  Dairies  Order,  24339-40. 

Would  like  to  see  improved  foreign  bred  goats 
introduced,  24342-7. 

Porridge  would  bo  more  used  if  milk  were  pro- 
curable, 24359. 

The  poor  use  condensed  milk  in  lieu  of  fresh  milk, 
24360-2. 


DISEASE,  OUTBREAKS    OF,   CAUSED    BY  IN- 
FECTED MILK. 
Outbreaks  of  disease  caused  by  : — 

Milk,  19093-9.  19202,  19252-6,  19315,  19806-9. 
Outbreaks  at  : — 

Cork  City,  12249,  12172-9. 

Limerick"  (typhoid),  15206-11. 

Kilworth  (typhoid),  15213-4. 

Ennistymon  (typhoid),  16236-40. 

Galwav  (tvphoi'd),  20600,  20638,  20670-84:  action 

taken,  20601-3. 
Castlebar  Asvlum  (enteric),  23223,  23242,  23250 
23269-73. 

Waterford  (scarlet  fever),  25084-5,  25123-8. 
Every   doctor  should  be  required    to    notify  the 

creamery  manager   of  infectious  disease   in  the 

house  of  a  person  supplying  milk,  16606-13. 
Compulsory  notification  of  tuberculosis  suggested  as 

a  means  of  detecting  disease  in  dairy  premises 

21441. 

Milk  infected  with  scarlatina — the  cause  would  be 

human,  not  bovine,  24730-1. 
Cow-pox  believed   to    be    communicable    bv  millc 

24732-3. 

Roundabout    method    of    dealing    with  infectious 
disease  attributable  to  milk  under  sec.  4  of  the 
Infectious     Diseases     (Prevention)     Act  1890 
24942-3. 
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DISEASES  OF  COWS. 

Contagious  abortion.    See     Coniag'ious  abortion/' 

White  Scour.    See  "  Wh'ite  Scour." 

Strict  inspection  under  the  Dairies  Order  tends  to 

the  removal  of  cows  suspected  of  disease,  12284-7. 
Co-ordination  of  Acts  relating  to  diseases  of  animals, 

Dairies  and  Cowshe"ds  Order,  etc.,  suggested,  25992. 

DOBBIN,    AETHUR    J.,    M.R.C.V.S.  (Veterinary 
Inspector,  Waterford  City,  and  No.  1  and  No. 
2  Rural  District  Councils,  Co.  Waterford). 
Milk  vendors  have  been  prosecuted  under  the  Dairies 

Order,  and  put  out  of  the  trade,  25140-9. 
Part  of  the  city  milk   supply  comes   from  Rural 

No.  1  district,  25150-1,  25324. 
The  milk  sold  in  small  shops  is  us.ually  sold  very 

soon  after  delivery,  25154-62. 
In  some  premises  no  provision  is  made  for  milkers  to 

wash  their  hands,   and  steps   are   not   taken  to 

insist  on  it,  25163-70. 
The  best  that  can  be  done  with  existing  byres  to 

make    them    conform    to    the    Order    is  done, 

25171-7. 

The  cows  in  the  city  are  as  a  rule  healthy,  25178-87, 
25334. 

Has  found  the  tuberculin  test  reliable,  25188-95. 

Attributes  the  falling  off  of  the  cow  as  a  milk-pro- 
ducer to  the  exportation  of  the  best  animals,  25197- 
204. 

The  Rural  Councils  are  putting  the  Order  into  force 
and  getting  improvements  made  gradually, 
25205-17. 

There  are  many  creameries  in  Rural  District  No.  2, 
25218-20:   does  not  inspect  them,  25221-3;  they 
are  closed  dvu-ing  winter,  25233-40. 
The  average  of  tuberculosis  among  cows  is  40  per 

cent.,  25225-9,  25244-57.  2,5.324. 
Young  stock  are  fed  on  separated  milk,  25230. 

The  rearing  of  calves  is  different  from  what  it 
was  before  creameries  were  established, 
25231;  and  disease  is  more  rife,  25302-3, 
25335-47. 

The  percentage  of  tuberculous  cows  is  less  in  County 
Wexford,  which  is  not  a  creamery  area, 
25258-62. 

Attributable  to  the  fact  that  young  stock  are 
not  raised  on  separated  milk,  25262-5. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  the  milk  of  tuberculous 
cows  is  sent  to  the  creameries,  25266-80. 

The  city  compensates  for  cows  compulsorily 
slaughtered:  not  Rural  Districts  Nos.  1  and  2, 
25283-306. 

The  premium  bulls  are  tuberculin  tested,  25310-5. 

Creamery   separated   milk  is  sold   for  human  con- 
sumption, 25317-21. 
It  is  not  bactcriologicallv  examined,  25329-33, 
25351. 

If  the  milk  was  rejected  by  one  creamery  it  would 
be  taken  by  another,  25352-7. 

DOHERTY,    SERGEANT  .1.,   R.I.C.    (Inspector  of 
Food  and  Drugs,  TuUamore). 

Takes  samples  of  milk  and  buttermilk  for  analysis, 
24275-8.  24.303-5. 

Fines  of  6d.  each  in  two  convictions  for  adultera- 
tion, 24279-91. 

Cannot  demand  a  sample  of  milk  kept  outside  the 
shop,  unless  it  is  sold  to  other  persons,  24296-302. 

DONOVAN,  DR.    DENIS    (IMedical  Superintendent 
Ofiicer  of  Health,  Cork  City). 

Outbreak   of  typhoid  fever   in  Cork;  milk  supply 

suspected,  12172-9. 
Case  of  a  typhoid  carrier,  12180. 
Favours  the  application  of  the  Widal  test  to 

persons  engaged  in  handling  milk,  12181-7. 
Contamination  of  milk  by  flies  and  dust  in  -hops 

and    homes,    12188-91,    12199-200;  causing 

infantile  diarrhoea,  12188;  general   causes  of 

summer  diarrhoea,  12227-9. 

Need  of  supervision  of  outside  dairies;  would  confer 
the  power  on  the  Public  Health  Committee. 
12202-4. 

Flies  as  a  source  of  contamination  of  milk,  12188. 
12227-32. 


DORGAN,  JOHN  ^Vice-Chairman  of  the  Cork  Rural 
District  Council). 

The  Dairies  Order  is  enforced  in  the  Cork  Elural 
District,  12414;  veterinary  and  dairy  inspectors 
have  been  appointed,  12415-21;  upon  whose 
reports  the  Council  alwaj'S  order  prosecutions , 
12422-45.  The  milkers  are  supervised  at  the  time 
of  milking,  12446;  and  the  water  supply  is  looked 
after,  12447-9. 
The  Rural  Council  rejected  the  offer  of  the  services- 
of  the  Cork  Corporation's  inspector,  12450-4; 
because  the  country  people  think  they  are  well 
able  to  look  after  their  own  district,  12455,  12459- 
64.  The  defective  byres  reported  by  the  Medical 
Inspector  of  the  Local  Government  Board  have 
since  been  remedied,  12456-60. 
There  is  scarcity  of  milk  in  Cork  Rural  District  > 

12465-72,  "^12572-8;  and  other  rural  districts, 

12473;    due    to    the    creameries,  12473-4; 

12505-13,  12586-91. 
*  Some  farmers  stint  themselves  of  milk,  12507 ^ 

12672-86. 

Farmbers  will  not  sell  to  labourers,  12468,  12580; 
the  farmer  feels  no  obligation  to  supply,  now  that 
the  labourer  has  a  Union  cottage,  12475-86. 

Persons  with  money  cannot  always  procure  milk,_ 
12487-90. 

Labourers  should  be  provided  with  a  field  in 
common  by  a  District  Council  under  com- 
pulsory powers  of  acquisition,  12491-7;  loans 
to  buy  cows  should  be  made,  12498-500. 
The  milk  of  a  cow  should  be  available  for  a 
certain  number  of  labourers,  12501-3;  the 
District  Council  to  be  the  controlling  bodv, 
12504. 

Where  the  population  was  too  scattered  let  the 

labourers  keep  goats,  12556-64. 
There  would  be  a  risk  of  loss  by  disease  (?.</., 

abortion),  12598-606. 
The  scheme  is  practically  giving  labourers  two 

acres  and  a  house,  12607-18. 
Part  of  the  cost  should  be  borne  by  the  State,. 

12687-94. 

Separated  milk  is  no  use,  it  is  too  sour,  12514-7. 

Cows  have  depreciated  50  per  cent,  as  milkers  com- 
pared with  30  years  ago,  12518-23;  because 
then  milk  was  valued  above  beef,  12524;  now 
the  contrary  is  true,  owing  to  the  introduction 
of  the  premium  bulls,  12525-8.  Suitable 
crosses  with  the  Shorthorn  are  necessary,. 
12529-36:  or  introduce  the  Dutch  cow,  12565- 
71. 

The  price  of  good  cows  has  decreased,  12659-68. 
Is  opposed  to  municipalities  providing  or  controlling 

the  milk  supply,  12549-51. 
Belief  that  drinking  milk  gives  tuberculosis,  12552-5. 
Creameries  do  not  pay  a  remunerative  price  for  milk, 

12588-91,  and  encourage  idleness,  12592-7,  12654-8. 
The  Council  is  not  unwilling  to  pay  compensation  for 

cows    with    tuberculous    udders    ordered    to  be 

slaughtered,    if   satisfied  as  to   the  existence  of 

disease,  12427-39,  12619-34,  12855. 
Does  not  attach  much  value  to  milk  records,  12669- 

71. 

DOWNES,  ROBERT  J.  (Representing  the  County 
Westmeath  Committee  of  Agriculture  and 
Technical  Instruction). 

The  milk  yield  of  cows  has  deteriorated  during  the 
last  20  years,  24737. 
Causes:  (1)  The  grazing  system:  the  same 
attention  is  not  paid  to  breeding  for  milk 
production,  24738-9. 
(2)  The  difificultv  of  getting  reliable  labour, 
24740-1. 

The  number  of  cows  kept  by  farmers  is  less, 
24742-3. 

The  County  Committee  is  anxious  to  encourage  the 
dairy  herd  scheme,  but  the  farmers  prefer  store 
cattle,  24744-5,  24749-50. 

A  limited  number  of  farmers  would  use  a  bull  of 
good  milking  strain  if  the  milk  strain  were 
guaranteed,  24786-90. 
Steps  taken  by  the  Department  to  ensure  milk 
pedigree,  24791. 

The  premium  for  a  dairy  bull  should  be  £1'>  or 
breeders  will  not  take  up  the  Department's, 
scheme,  24791-4. 
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DOWNES,  ROBERT  J .—conCinued. 

Dairying  is  more  remunerative  than  stock-raisiuf;, 

but  people  are  deterred  by  the  trouble,  24746-8. 
The  Estates  Commissioners  have  vested  20  acres  of 
an  estate  in  a  local  committee  as  a  common 
grazing  plot,  24758-64,  24775-85. 
The  committee  pui-pose  creating  a  reserve  fund 
■with  which  to  enable  labourers  to  buy  cows, 
'24758. 

Advocates  the  reservation  of  a  "cow-plot"  by  the 
Estates  Commissioners  whenever  estates  are  being 
sold,  24758. 

Private    persons    preferable    to    local    bodies  as 

trustees,  24765-9. 
Approves  of  the  establishment  of  milk  depots  under 

the  District  Council,  24771-4. 
The  County   Committee    of  Agriculture    does  not 

require  bulls  to  be  tuberculin  tested,  24795-9. 

DOYLE,    EDMUND    (Relieving    Officer,  Tramore, 
Co.  Waterford). 

There  is  scarcity  of  milk  in  Kilmeadan,  25873. 

Due  to  the  creamery  system,  25883-5. 
Labourers    in  Union    cottages    have    difficulty  in 
getting  milk,  25886-9. 

DOYLE,  MISS  MARY  (Representing  the  W.N.H.A., 
Limerick). 

To  meet  the  great  scarcity  of  milk,  the  W.N.H.A. 
opened  depots  for  the  sale  of  milk,  15602-18, 
15706-8.  Particulars  as  to  quantity  sold, 
price  paid,  etc.,  15636-51,  15723-30. 

The  depot  pays  its  way,  15670-3;  no-  credit  is 
given,  15702-6. 

Good,  quality  of  the  milk  supplied,  15681. 

A  closed  depot  of  the  Association  has  been  con- 
tinued as  a,  commevcial  enterprise,  15708-10. 
The  Association  "liave  difficulty  in  getting  a  full 
winter  supply,  15607-10,  15640-1,  15675. 

Objection  to  getting  a  supply  from  creameries, 
15685-9. 

A  farmer  contracting  to  supply  all  his  winter 
milk  would  expect  all  his  summer  milk  to  be 
taken,  15692-4. 
Other  reasons  whv   it  is  difficult    to  ^'et  milk, 
15690-1,  15698-701. 
All  the  morning  milk  comes  into  Limerick  by  cart, 

as  the  train  service  is  not  suitable,  15619-22. 
Separated  milk  is  used  bv  poor  people  and  children, 
15625-31. 

Infants  are  often  fed  on  condensed  milk  in  winter, 
15631-5. 

Information  as  to  the  best  means  of  keeping  milk 
might  be  given  by  lectures  or  pamphlets,  15651-7. 
Female  labour  in  Limerick,  15713-22. 

DRIED  MILK. 

Objection  to  use  of  it,  15677. 

Just  and  Hatmaker's  process  the  best,  17288. 

E. 

ELLISON,  DR.  F.  C.  (Resident  Medical  Superinten- 
dent, Castlebar  Lunatic  Asylum). 
i;l,000  per  annum  is  paid  to  eight  contractors  for 

milk  for  the  Asylum,  23223. 
There  is  no  efficient  supervision  over  the  contractors' 
premises,  and  there  is  lack  of  cleanliness,  23223, 
23279. 

The  appointment  of  a  Veterinary  Inspector  is  neces- 
sary to  eliminat<i  tuberculous  cows,  23223. 

Epidemic  of  enteric  fever  in  the  Asylum  traced  to 
the  milk  supply,  23223,  23242,  23250,  23269-73. 

The  fines  for  adulteration  of  milk  are  inadequate, 
23223,  2.3253-6. 

The  land  of  the  Asvlum  is  too  poor  to  feed  milch 
cows,  23229-32,  23237-8,  23243-7. 

The  Asylum  Committee  have  practically  no  choice 
in  selecting  their  milk  contractors,  23233-6. 

The  Dairies  Order  is  a  dead  letter  in  the  district, 
28274-7. 

EMLY  LADY. 

There  is  plenty  of  milk  in  Limerick  except  in  winter, 
19041-2. 

And  there  is  plenty  in  the  country,  but  it  is  not 
available  for  labourers — it  goes  to  the  creamery, 
19041. 


EMLY,  L ADY— coH / in  u cd. 

The  lack  of  milk  has  resulted  in  the  dislike  of  it  bv 

children,  19042,  19050-5. 
Labourers  will  keep  goats  if  thev  have  a  chance, 

19042. 

Causes  of  scarcity  of  milk  specified,  19044. 
Winter  dairying  is  said   not   to  pay,    19045 ;  but 
farmers  do  not  respond  to  inducements  held  out 
for  winter  milk,  19045. 
Injudicious  mating  of  cattle  is  a  cause  of  scarcity, 
19045 ;  there   is   want   of  elementary  veterinary 
knowledge,  19045. 
The  rigid  enforcement  of  the  Dairies  Order  will  luake 
milk  dearer,  19045-6,  19056-66. 
The  removal  of  the  manure  heap  from  near  the 
byre  is  necessary,  19067-72;  but  there  is  diffi- 
culty in  getting  milkers  to  wash  their  hands, 
19072-6. 

The  scheme  of  the  Limerick  County  Committee  of 
Agriculture  for  the  formation  of  a  Herd  Book  (par- 
ticulars given)  was  vetoed  by  the  Department, 
19046. 

ENNIS. 

Scarcity  of  milk  in,  among  the  working  classes, 
especially  in  winter,  and  where  the  demand  is 
fitful,  16042-7,  16091,  16104,  16167-70,  16428, 
16430-1;  in  summer  there  is  a  surplus,  16155, 
16439-43. 

Milk  for  invalids  often  unprocurable,  16052-5. 
Children's    health    suffers    from    the  scarcitv, 
16056-60. 
Price  of  milk,  16143-4. 

The  Dairies  Order  is  given  effect  to  by  educating 
farmers  as  to  its  benefits ;  prosecutions  have  not 
yet  been  nceessary,  16137-42,  16175-8,  16189; 
cleanly  habits  among  milkers  have  improved, 
16173-4. 

Dairies  are  inspected,  but  not  milkshops,  16048-51. 
Milk  sold  in  shops  in,  is  sold  with  other  things, 
16101-8. 

Is  also  sold  from  carts  coming  from  the  coun- 
try, 16099-100,  16109-12. 
There  is  no  creamery  in  or  near  Ennis,  16071-3. 
Establishment  of  a  central  milk  depot  suggested, 

16407-24,  16444-5. 
The  W.N.H.A.  might  open  a  milk  depot  if  they 
could  get  milk,  16113-6. 
The  W.N.H.A.  would  find  difficulty  in  running 
a  depot  on  the  Naas  model,  16452-61. 
It  would  probably  be  possible  to  organise  a  demand 

for  regular  customers,  16462-3. 
High  cost  of  dairy  labour  near,    16092,  16117-20, 

16500,  16509-11.' 
Complaints  as  to  qualitv  of  the  milk,  and  no  samples 

taken  for  ,years,  16400-6,  16425-7. 
No  meat  inspection,  16296. 
Wages  of  labourers,  16448-50. 

ENSILAGE. 

Recommended,  17169-71. 
Objection  to,  19618-9. 
Necessary  for  winter  dairying,  17169. 
As  a  food  for  cows  in  winter,  17992,  18001-5,  18044-6. 
Would  save  a  farmer  whose  cow  had  aborted 
from  ruin,  17992. 
Particulars  as  to  making,  18006-43,  18061-70. 
Length  of  time  it  will  keep,  18053. 
Is  suitable  for  the  Northern  counties,  18057. 
Groups  of  farmers  should  combine  to  have  silos  put 

up,  for  economy  and  efficiency,  18057. 
Sour  silage  not  as  good  as  sweet  silage,  18067-9. 

What  is  sweet  and  what  is  sour  silage,  18058, 
18069. 

Farmers  cannot  afford  to  experiment,  18052,  18060. 
Since  building  a  silo  in  1906  witness  has  had  no 

tillage,  17990. 
Defects  of  long  ensilage,  18123. 
Chaff  ensilage  advocated;  methods,  18124-39. 
Pit  silos  involve  great  labour,  18390-4. 
Ensilage  is  not  necessary  in  King's  County  for  the 

production  of  winter  milk,  23789-98. 
Ensilage  is   wasteful  without  a   silo,  23797-8. 

23821-30. 

T'^XPERIMENTS,  successful,  in  farming  are  mo)'e 
useful  that  leaflets  or  lectures,  18422-3. 
18434-5. 
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F. 

FARMER  AND  LABOURER.      Relations  between. 
See  "  LahouTer." 


FARRELL,     PETER    (Dairy     Inspector,  Mullingar 
Rural  District). 

From  November  to  April  there  is  scarcity  of  milk 

in  Mullingar,  24801-9,  24867-72. 
Takes  samples  for  analysis  and  no  certificate  has 
been  received  for  12  months  on  which  to  base 
a  prosecution,  24812-24,  24873. 
Substantial  fines  have  been  imposed,  24824-6. 
The    Dairies    Order    is    enforced    in   the  district, 
24827-43. 

Formerly  poor  people  could  get  grazing  and  keep  a 
cow,  24844-8;  in  some  districts  labourers  can 
still  get  grazing  from  farmers,  24849-50. 
An  acre  is  not  sufficient  for  the  keep  of  a  cow, 
24851-4. 

Cows  have  not  deteriorated  in  milk  yield,  24857-8. 
IMilk  was  always  dear  in  Mullingar,  24859. 

FINES. 

For  breaches  of  the  Dairies  Order  and  Bye-laws  there- 
under. 

Deterrent  fines  are  imposed,  Cork,  12044-5,  12087-8; 
Galway,  20557-9,  20665,  21441;  Waterford, 
24909-20. 

Small  fines  imposed.  Limerick,  15349-59,  15382-9; 

Waterford,  25383-7. 
Inadequate  fines,  19820-31,  20253-4. 

For  adiilteraVion  of  milh. 

Substantial  fines  are  inflicted,  Cork  City,  12083-6; 
Galway,  2D630-7  {contra,  20688);  Mullingar, 
24824-6;  Waterford,  24921-9. 

Particulars  as  to,  Limerick  City,  16001-30. 

List  of  fines,  Castlebar  district,  22760. 

Fines  are  small,  and  have  no  deterrent  effect  (Castle- 
bar district),  22972-6,  23223,  23253-6;  Tullamore, 
23582-7,  24279-91. 

Depriving  milk  of  its  fat;  fine  of  Id.  and  costs, 
24526-9. 

Obloquy  attaches  to  public  prosecutions,  25387-91. 

For  adulteration  of  separated  milk. 

Samples  taken,  Waterford,  25413-8;  moderate  fines 
imposed  for  adulteration,  25419-22,  25508-13. 

General. 

Substantial  fine  for  refusing  to  give  a  sample  of 
milk,  12089-93. 


FINNEGAN,  MICHAEL.    (Representing  the  Kilmurry 
South  Branch  of  the  Land  and  Labour  Asso- 
ciation, Macroom,  Co.  Cork). 
Scarcity  of  milk,  especially  in  winter,  14497-9,  14603. 
Keeps  a  goat  in  summer  and  a  cow  in  winter,  14500-4; 
and    supplies    his    neighbours    with  milk, 
14505-7;  means  of  keeping  the  cow,  14519-24. 
Financial  side  of  the  question,  14532,  14537-40, 
14605-8,  14621-3. 
Farmers  refuse  to  sell  milk  to  labourers,  but  send 
it  to  the  creamery,  14507-11,  14533-6,  14577-81. 
Labourer  working  with  farmer  gets  milk  as  part 
payment,  14533,  14642-5. 
Creameries  are  responsible  for  the  scarcity,  14512-8. 
Creameries  do  not  sell  milk  in  small  quantities, 
14.545-7,  14591-6,  14647-50. 
Labourers  cannot  get  grazing  from  farmers,  14522, 

14609-20,  14651-5. 
Suggests  that  labourers  be  assisted  to  obtain  Kerry 
eows,  i.e.,  by  part  purchase  and  part  loan, 
14529-30,  14541-3,  14627-31;  with  the  District 
Council  as  a  Committee  to  settle  disputes,  14530, 
14624-6. 

If  creameries  were  obliged  to  sell  milk,  that  would 
partly  relieve  the  scarcity,  14548-60. 

Creamery  separated  milk  is'  unpalatable,  and  is  only 
used  for  bread-making  and  stock-feeding,  14561-76. 

Home-made  bread  not  used  because  of  difficulty  of 
procuring  milk,  14570. 

A  Kerry  cow  cannot  bo  kept  on  one  acre,  14632-8. 

Goats  are  kept  by  some  labourers,  14597-600;  milk- 
ing properties  of,  14656-71. 


FITZGERALD,  MICHAEL,  Jun.  (Farmer,  represent- 
ing the  County  Limerick  Ratepayers'  Associa- 
tion). 

There  is  no  scarcity  of  milk  in  the  Kilfinny  district, 
17795-7. 

Reasons     why  winter     dairying  is  not  taken  up, 
17646-9,  17732. 
Its  success  depends  on  breeding,  feeding,  and 
selection  of  cows,  17654. 
The  farmers  are  disinclined  to  try  winter  dairj'ing 
imtil  they  are  satisfied  by  experiment  that  it  would 
pay,  17659-64. 
Labour  would  bo  forthcoming  if  required,  17665'-7,. 
17672-6. 

Catch-cropping  would  supply  winter  food,  17694, 

17776-8,  17821-4. 
Has  made  winter  dairying  pay,  17724-32,  17737- 
41,  17779,  17806-10. 
The  keeijing  of  milk  records  is  necessary  to  show 
which    cows    are    profitable,    17650-3,  17657-8, 
17749-52. 

As  to  enforcement  of  the  Dairies  Order  in  Croom 
Rural  District,  17696-705. 

Thinks  the  Dairies  Order  is  hard  on  small  farmers 
who  are  doing  the  best  they  can,  17707-23. 
Small    loans    for    improvements    would  help 
farmers,  17711,  17721-2. 

Price  paid  by  creameries  for  winter  milk,  17733-5; 
average  price,  17771. 

Winter-calving  cows  will  give  more  milk  than  spring- 
calving  cows,  17736. 

Calf  mortality  from  white  scour  in  Co.  Limerick  is 
high  and  not  decreasing,  17780-8. 

Supplies  milk  to  labourers,  17792-4;  and  is  paid  in 
service,  17811-0. 

Average  yield  of  his  cows  is  between  500  and  550 
gallons,'  17804-5. 

FITZGERALD,  MRS.  ROBERT  (President  of  the 
Tralee  Branch  of  the  W.N.H.A.) 

Milk  is  procurabj^e  in  Tralee,  20451-4,  20463;  and  is 

appreciated,  20458. 
There  is  no  grass  for  winter  calving  cows,  20464. 
Does  not  think  "  milk  clubs  "  would  work  in  Tralee, 

20467. 

FLANNERY,  JOHN.  (Representing  the  Land  and 
Labour  Association,  Fermoy,  Co.  Cork.) 

There  is  an  actual  scarcity  of  milk  in  the  rural  dis- 
trict in  winter,  13654-64;  and  partial  scarcity  in 
the  summer,  13678-80. 

In  some  cases  inabilitv  to  buy  is  due  to  poverty, 
13665-8. 

The  independence  of  the  labourer  of  the  farmer  has 

increased   the   labourer's  difficulty   in  jirocuring 

milk,  13669-77. 
Creamery  not  the  cause  of  the  shortage,  13689-92. 
Labourers  would  pay  an  all-round  price  of  8d.  a 

gallon  if  an  organised  demand  and  supply  could 

be  arranged,  13693-700,  13706-17. 

FLAVIN,  MRS.     (Of  the  W.N.H.A.,  Tralee.) 

Milk  is  not  scarce  in  Tralee,  but  it  is  of  poor  quality, 
20227,  20248. 

The  poorer  classes  do  not  appreciate  the  value  of 

milk  as  a  food  for  children,  20229. 
Milk  is  hard  to  get  in  the  rural  districts,  e.g.,  Fenit,. 

202.37-9. 

FLIES  as  a  source  of  infection  of  milk,  12188,  12227-32. 

FOODS,  VALUE  OF.  People  need  to  be  educated  as 
to,  14183-9,  25106-11. 

FORAN,  MRS.  BIBIANA.     (Hon.  Secretary,  Listowel 
Branch  of  the  W.N.H.A.) 
Listowel  is  well  supplied  with  milk,  20220;  but  there 

is  scarcity  in  the  country  districts  round  Listowel, 

especially  in  winter,  20186-93.  20202-4. 
Attributes  it  to  the  creameries,  20194-5. 
School  children  walk  long  distances  oji  a  breakfast  of 

black  tea  and  bread  made  with  water,  20196-203. 
The   farmers  object  to  persons  coming  round  the 

house  for  milk,  20203. 
A  remedy  proposed   was   that  the  Department  of 

Agriculture  should  provide  each  labourer  with  a. 

Kerry  cow,  20204-5. 
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G. 

GALLOWAY  BULL. 

Galloway  cattle  have  been  introduced  iu  the  West, 
and  are  poor  milkers,  21355-62,  21616-8. 

Diminished  milk  yield  of  cows  attributed  to  too 
much  cross-breeding  of  the  Gallowav  bull,  21797- 
806,  22061,  22104-9,  22121,  22354-8,  22363-5, 
22276-83. 

Under  the  best  conditions  the  cross-bred  Galloway 
will  yield  one-third  less  milk  than  the  Shorthorn, 
22262-5,  2229|3-5,  22359-62;  and  the  period  of 
lactation  is  shorter,  22296-7. 

The  milk  of  the  Galloway  is  of  poor  quality,  21785- 
92,  22098-100. 
Contra,  22266-9. 

The  introduction  of  the  Galloway  has  induced 
farmers  to  go  in  more  for  store  cattle,  22037-54, 
21619-29. 

The  popularity  of  the  Galloway  is  because  they  can 
be  kept  in  the  winter  without  much  expense  or 
trouble,  22271-4;  and  they  find  a  ready  sale, 
22275,  22298-305,  22197. 

The  Aberdeen  Angus  cow  is  a  bett-er  milker  than 
the  Galloway,  22288-90. 

GALVIN,    BARRY     C.      (Solicitor     to     the  Cork 
Corporation). 

The  Cork  Corporation   prosecute  if   milk   is  under 
the  legal  standard,    12076-82,   13886-8;   and  the 
magistrates  impose  substantial  fines,  12083-6. 
In  prosecutions  under  the  Dairies  Order,  deterrent 

fines  are  imposed,  12087-8. 
The  police  act  as  Food  and  Drugs  Inspectors,  12089. 
Prosecution  and  fine  for  refusing  to  give  a  sample 
of  milk,  12089-93. 
Milk  sold  in  huxters'  shops,  12094-98;  to  forbid  the 
sale  of  milk  there  might  cause  hardship,  12099-100. 
Prosecution  of  milk  vendors  for  bringing  milk  into 
Cork  in  dirty  vessels  and  carts,  12106-9;  no  power 
to  inspect  the  dairies  from  which  these  carts  and 
vessels  came,  12125-6. 
The  Corporation  desire  to  get  control  over  the  dairies 
and  cowsheds  in  the  outer  area  which  supply 
milk  to  the  city,  12114. 
Considers  that  sec.  19  of  the  Tuberculosis  Pre- 
vention Act  is  intended  to  give  large  towns 
power  to  supervise  all  sources  of  their  milk 
supply,  12114. 
Inspection  of  Dairies  in  the  Cork  Rural  district  by 
Local    Government   Board's    Medical  Inspector, 
12114-5. 

Applications  of  the  Cork  Corporation  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  to  give  them  power  under 
the  Tuberculosis  Act  to  inspect  outside 
dairies — refused,  12113-24. 

Correspondence  on  the  subject,  12115. 

Contends  that  the  Local  Government  Board 
should  ascertain  by  their  Medical  Inspector 
if  outside  dairies  are  enforcing  the  Dairies 
Order,  and  not  require  the  Corporation  at  a 
Public  Inquiry  to  prove  default,  which  they 
have  no  legal  means  of  doing,  12115  (pp.  4 
and  5). 

Medical  Inspector's  report  on  faulty  cowsheds 
in  Cork  Rural  District  in  1909,  12140. 
The   efficient   and   ipniform  administration  of  the 
Dairies  Order  depends  on  supervision  by  a  Central 
authority,  12121-2. 
The  appointment  of  Veterinary  and  Dairy  Inspec- 
tors does  not  necessarily  mean  the  enforcement 
of  the  Order,  12140. 

Licensing  of  cowkeepers  preferable  to  registration; 
a  similar  change  has  been  made  in  respect  of 
slaughter  houses,  12127-31. 

Beneficial  effect  of  establishing  licensed  slaugh- 
ter houses,  12.321,  12329. 

Milk  vendors  also  should  be  licensed,  12132. 

The  licensing  body  should  be  the  local  authority 
in  whose  area  the  milk  is  sold,  12133. 

Samples  of  milk  are  bacteriologically  examined,  if 
necessary,  12159-61,  12249. 

The  Dairies  Order  has  not  reduced  the  supply  of 
milk,  12168-9;  but  has  improved  the  standard, 
12170. 

Action  taken  by  the  Public  Health  Committee  on 
an  outbreak  of  typhoid  traceable  to  the  milk  sup- 
ply, 12249. 


GALWAY. 

Milk  is  plentiful  in  summer,  and  cheap  when  sold 
by  itinerant  sellers,  20569-77,  20588,  20593, 
2i441,  21464-5. 
Scarce  and  dear  from  November  to  Mav,  20655, 

21311-5,  21441. 
Milk  not  procurable  at  6d.  a  quart,  21442. 
The  supply  for  the  poor  is  haphazard,  21452-3. 
Price  of  i^ilk,  20574,  20750. 

The  milk  supply  of,  is  brought  in  from  the  country 
round,  20652-4. 

Milk  is  sold  in  the  streets  by  country  people;  it  is 
not  easily  supervised  and  is  liable  to  contamina- 
tion, 20578-80. 

Steps  taken  in  the  Urban  District  to  enforce  the 
Dairies  Order,  20543-55,  21254-63. 

Prosecutions  have  been  instituted  for  breaches  of 
the  Order,  20556;  and  the  magistrates  have  been 
most  helpful,  20557-9. 

Unsuitable  premises  have  been  closed,  20560-1. 

Milk  shops  in  the  city  are  not  inspected,  20585-7. 

Milk  for  sale  is  frequently  kept  in  the  living  room, 
20658-61,  20729-31. 

Milk  sold  in  Galway  by  huxters  is  not  subject  to 
proper  inspection,  21238-40. 

There  are  two  milk  markets  supplied  by  about  150 
wonen;  the  fines  have  had  a  good  effect  in  keep- 
ing down  adulteration,  21441. 

The  Urban  officers  do  not  report  as  to  the  cleanly 
habits  of  milkers,  20691-4,  21264-8. 

The  Galway  Rural  Council  have  not  enforced  the 
Dairies  Order,  20696,  20733-4,  20785-92;  and  the 
milk  brought  into  Galway  from  outside  is  not 
under  inspection,  20768-70. 

There  is  an  opening  for  a  W.N.H.A.  milk  depot  in 
Galway,  21475-84. 

GIBSON,     ROBERT    (Wholesale    Butter  Merchant, 
Limerick). 

Since  the  introduction  of  creameries  the  butter  trade 
has  improved  and  the  production  of  milk  has 
greatly  increased,  17156. 
This  is  due  to  the  greater  number  of  cows  kept 
and  not  to  the  individual  milk  yield,  17157. 
Cow-testing  associations    would   improve   the  milk 

yield  of  cows,  17158-65. 
The  Department    offered    £1,000    to    have  winter 
dairying  tested  in  Co.  Limerick,  17166. 
Suggests  that  it  be  spent  on  tests  on  a  number 
of    private    farms ;    the    personal  experience 
would  be  more  effective  than  tests  on  a  De- 
partment farm,  17166. 
Believes  in  ensilage,  17169-71. 

Inspection  of  dairy  farms  is  necessary  to  prevent 
polhition  of  milk  at  the  source,  17174-7. 

Favours  the  use  of  machinery  for  milking,  17178-81. 

Would  make  the  use  of  an  effective  strainer  com- 
pulsory, 17183-4,  17275,  17294. 

Advocates  inspection  of  dairy  farms  by  officers  of  a 
central  authority,  17185-6,  to  secure  uniformity 
of  administration,  17187-8,  to  be  above  local  in- 
fluence, 17189,  and  stimulate  local  inspectors, 
17190-1. 

Is  opposed  to  pasteurisation  of  milk,  17192-201, 
17226-31,  17273-87;  it  injures  the  milk  as  a  food 
for  men  and  animals,  17202-3. 

Believes  that  separated  milk  not  heated  beyond  140 
degrees  is  a  good  food,  17203-7. 

It  is  not  the  business  of  creameries  to  cleanse  sup- 
pliers' vessels,  17208-11. 

Creamery  premises  should  be  inspected;  creameries 
would  welcome  it,  17212-4. 

Creamery  managers  would  not  object  if  it  was  made 
obligatory  on  creameries  to  retail  milk,  17215-7; 
provided  cash  down  was  paid,  17217. 

Ivy  leaves  as  a  preventive  of  tuberculosis  in  cows 
and  goats,  17236. 

The  local  consumption  of  butter  has  greatly  in- 
creased, 17237-9. 

Does  not  blame  creameries  for  scarcity  of  milk, 
where  scarcity  exists,  17241-9. 

The  custom  of  hiring  dairy  servants  for  nine  months 
makes  winter  dairying  impossible,  17250-6,  and 
cattle  are  neglected  during  the  winter,  17257-8. 

Gibson's  Milk  Sweetener  for  purifying  dirty  milk, 
17229-30,  17262-3,  17295. 

Cattle  have  not  improved  recently  from  the  milking 
point  of  view,  17264-8. 

Of  dried  milk.  Just  and  Hatmaker's  is  the  only  uood 
brand,  17288. 
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GIBSON'S  MILK  SWEETENER. 

For  purifying  dirty  milk,  17229-30,  17262-3,  17295. 

GOATS. 

Recommended  as  a  source  of  supply  for  a  scattered 
rural  population,  12556-64,  15818,  18350-4, 
21876-86. 

The  keeping  of,   by   labourers   is    not  encouraged, 

12887-9,  23698-702,  23832-9,  24092;  they  get  the 

owner  into  trouble,  13733. 
Objected  to,  because  of  destructive  habits,  18064-81, 

13962-5,  14294,    14343,    18799,    18854,  21510-6, 

23197-8,  23991-4,  24566-7. 
Labourers  will  keep  goats  if  they  have  the  chance, 

19042. 

Goats  and  cottage  gardening  are  incompatible,  13065. 
If  properly  cared,  will  give  good  milk  yield,  and  are 

more  suitable  for  labourers  than  a  cow,  13582-6. 
Introduction  of  an  improved  breed  into  Cape  Clear 

and  Sherkin  Islands  desired,  14312-24;  Mullingar, 

24342-7. 

Kept  by  some  labourers,  14597-600. 
Milking  properties  of,  14656-71. 

Two  acres  are  necessary  for  the  keep  of  a  goat, 
14895. 

Labourer  who  keeps  a  goat  in  summer  and  a  cow 
in  winter,  14500-4. 
And  supplies  his  neighbours  with  milk,  14505-7. 
Means  of  keeping  the  cow,  14519-24. 
Financial  side  of  the  question,  14532,  14537-40, 
14605-8,  14621-3. 
Kept  in  Co.  Clare,  16355-84. 

They  are  very  good  milkers,  16359,  16378-80; 
hornless,  16366. 
Not  kept.  King's  County,  23498,  23503-6. 
The  Toggenburg  strain  preferred,  17408-23,  17415. 
Anglo-Nubians   introduced   into    Rathkeale  district, 
18289-91,  18331,  18343-5. 
Good  milking  results,  18292-5. 
Particulars  as   to  habits,   appearance,  feeding, 

&c.,  18296-306,  18315-30,  18346. 
The  cross-bred    Anglo-Nubian   will   kid  longer 

than  the  Irish  goat,  18313-4. 
Preferred  to  the  Toggenburg,  18334. 
Possibility  of  getting  winter  milk  from,  18307-9. 
Should  not  be  brought  into  kid  in  their  first  yeai-, 
18312. 

Goats  as  a  preventive  of  abortion,  18699. 

Goats  on  the  mountains,  Clifden  district,  are  value- 
less as  regards  milk,  21994-22002,  22128-9. 

Not  likely  to  be  kept,  Letterfrack  district,  22129-36. 

Cannot  to  kept  in  Achill;  there  are  no  fences  and 
land  is  held  on  rundale  system,  22587-9,  22639-42, 
22570-3. 

GOAT'S  MILK. 

Good  for  children,  23697. 

GORHAM,   DR.  P.   C.  (Medical   Officer  of  Health, 
Clifden,  Co.  Galway). 
Experience  of  the  Clifden  district,  21764-8,  21828-30. 
.  There  is  scarcity  of  milk  in  the  winter,  21769;  even 
in  the  workhouse  hospital  sometimes,  21770-4. 
Milk  is  sold  by  the  poor  people  sometimes  to  the 
detriment  of  their  own  families,  21775-7,  21816-9; 
and  substitutes,  of  inferior  nourishment,  are  used, 
21778-83. 

The  milk  produced  is  of  poor  quality,  21785-92;  and 
of  small  quantity  per  cow,  due  in  part  to  the  use 
of  the  Galloway  bull,  21797-806. 
Conditions  have  not  changed   during  the   last  15 

years,  21793-6. 
Milk  prescribed  for  children  and  invalids  has  often 

not  been  procurable,  21809-12. 
Cattle  are  housed  with  the  people  at  night,  21831-6. 
And  the  multiplication   of  cows  would  mean 
the  multiplication  of  insanitary  houses,  21837. 
Improved  accommodation  for  cattle  necessary, 
21838. 

Small  loans  issued  after  the  work  is  done  de- 
sirable, 21839-49. 

A  few  model  byres  as  examples  would  stimulate 
the  building  of  other  byres,  21850. 

If  the  land  were  divided  among  the  occupiers 
and  they  were  given  large  holdings,  the  people 
would  go  m  for  the  production  of  milk  for 
their  own  families,  21851-67,  21909-32 

^o^Ha'^r       ^""^  ^*^P*  in  the  "district, 

218  <  6-86. 

H^'iLn^  ""'^^  "^^"'^  °^   tuberculosis,  21892, 

21900-4. 


GORMAN,  JOHN  (Secretary  of  the  Ballinagar  Branch 
of  the  Land  and  Labour  Association,  King's 
County). 

Milk  is  scarce  in  the  district,  24179-80. 
Speaks  of  the  district  near  Geashill  and  Philipstowii, 
24124. 

Labourers  do  not  now  receive  milk  from  farmers 
as  part  wages,  24125-9. 
The  milk  is  fed  to  stock,  and  the  buttermilk  to  pigs, 
24130. 

Buttermilk  is  hard  to  get  for  bread-making,  24132-4. 

Porridge  would  be  more  generally  used  if  milk  could 
be  obtained,  24135-6. 

The  value  of  milk  for  children  is  not  fully  appre- 
ciated, 24137. 

Cottiers  cannot  get  grazing  for  a  cow,  24142-8. 

Prefers  to  have  land  divided  among  the  labourers  to 
having  a  cow-plot  reserved  by  the  Estates  Com- 
missioners, 24148-56. 

Case  of  a  labourer  who  owns  a  cow  and  gives  his 
surplus  milk  to  calves  and  pigs,  24157-66. 

GRANT,  MICHAEL  (Food  and  Drugs  Inspector, 
Waterford). 

Samples  of  milk  are  taken  and  analysed ;  deterrent 
fines  are  imposed  on  conviction  for  adulteration, 
25358-80. 

Obloquy  attaches  to  persons  publicly  prosecuted, 
25387-91. 

For  prosecution  under  the  Dairies  Order,  a  fine  of 
6d.  and  costs  was  imposed,  25383-7. 

There  is  considerable  consumption  of  creamery  sepa- 
rated milk  in  Waterford,  25402-7,  25426-35, 
25503. 

The  surplus  separated  milk  not  required  by  the 

farmers  is  sold,  25505-7. 
It  is  palatable,  25441-52,  25495-502. 
It  is  not  inspected,  25408-12. 
Price  of  separated    milk    and   new   milk,  25436-7, 
25453-7. 

Samples  of  separated  milk  are  sent  for  analysis, 
25413-8;  and  moderate  fines  have  been  imposed 
for  adulteration,  25419-22,  25508-13. 

Arrangements  for  sending  milk  into  Waterford, 
25458-67,  25489-94. 

The  Corporation  should  have  power  to  inspect  out- 
side dairies  sending  milk  into  the  city,  25468-70. 

GRAZING. 

For  labourers'  cows,  facilities  not  given  (Co.  Cork), 
12883-6,  13118-24,  13033-42,  13049-53,  14896, 
14522,  14009-20,  14651-5,  14737-8,  14746-7;  (Co. 
Tipperary),  18799-803;  (Co,  Galway),  21530-5; 
King's  County),  24143-6. 

GREENE,  DR.  ARTHUR  (Medical  Officer  of  Health, 
Ennis.) 

Scarcity  of  milk  in  Ennis  among  the  working  classes, 
especially  in  winter,  16042-7,  16091,  16104. 

Milk  for  invalids  is  often  unprocurable,  16052-5; 
and  children's  health  has  suffered  from  the  scar- 
city, 16056-60. 

Thinks  it  desirable  to  cheapen  the  milk  supply  to 
poor  people,  16061-6. 

Dairies  are  inspected,  but  not  milkshops,  16048-51. 

There  is  no  creamery  in  or  near  Ennis,  16071-3. 

Has  a  poor  opinion  of  separated  milk  as  a  food, 
16075-8. 

Milk  sold  in  shops  in  Ennis  is  sold  with  other 
things,  16101-3;  milk  is  sold  from  the  carts  com- 
ing from  the  country,  16099-100,  16109-12. 

The  W.N.H.A.  might  open  a  milk  depot  if  they 
could  get  the  milk,  16113-6. 

High  cost  of  dairy  labour,  16092,  16117-20. 

GUINEY,  P.  (M.P.  for  North  Cork). 

Scarcity  of  milk  in  North  Cork  Parliamentary  divi- 
sion, 14326-8,  14333-5;  for  which  the  creame- 
ries are  responsible,  14329-32. 

Remedy  proposed  is  to  devote  the  Department's 
cottage  prize  money  to  buying  Kerry  cows 
for  labourers,  14336-42,  14355-62,  14371-408, 
14455-62 ;  supplemented  by  a  Government 
grant,  14339;  suggested  means  of  keeping  a 
cow  in  the  winter,  14397-8,  14466-90. 

Where  labourers  have  cows  they  send  the  sur- 
plus milk  to  the  creamery,  14409-10. 
Reasons  why,  14412-24. 

Would  make  it  compulsory  on  the  labourer  to 
sell  his  surplus  milk  to  neighbours,  14411. 
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GUINEY,  v.— continued. 

Farmers  object  to  goats,  14343. 

Farmers  should  be  asked  to  sell  milk  to  labourers, 
towards  cost  of  which  Government  would  contri- 
bute, 13344-5,  14351-4;  the  rates  would  not  bear 
the  burden,  14346. 
It  would  be  justifiable  to  charge  public  moneys 
with  part  of  the  cost,  14347-50. 
Credit  dealings  of  labourers  with  shopkeepers,  14425- 
38. 

Does  not  think  three  acres  and  a  cow  a  practicable 

scheme,  14439-46. 
Loans  to  purchase  cows  might  help  the  labourers, 

14489-94. 

H. 

HAMLYN-BORRER,  MRS.  (Vice-President  of  the 
Killarney  Branch  of  the  W.N.H.A.) 

The  poor  are  anxious  to  have  milk,  but  object  to 

fetch  it,  19464-9. 
The   scarcity   of  milk   is  more  acute  in  creamery 

areas,  but  creameries  do  not  refuse  to  retail  milk, 

19470-8. 

Management  of  the  W.N.H.A.  milk  depot,  Killarney, 
19479-82 ;  the  depot  will  prevent  scarcity  in  the 
summer,  19491-4. 

HAYES,  DR.  JOHN  T.  BOUCHIER.  (Represent- 
ing the  Rathkeale  Rural  District  Council.) 

Scarcity  of  milk  in  the  Rathkeale  Rural  District, 
15756-7,  15761-2;  probably  due  to  the  creameries, 
15757,  15769,  15833-40:  some  farmers  will  not  sell 
to  labourers,  15757-60 ;  in  districts  where  farmers 
sell  there  is  no  scarcity,  15863-5. 

Creameries  which  retail  milk,  15763-8. 

Separated  milk  is  plentiful  in  summer  and  is  drunk 
by  children,  15777-8;  it  is  a  good  food,  15779-82. 

Believes  in  pasteurisation,  15784-5,  15868-70;  crea- 
meries should  be  compelled  to  pasteurise  theii- 
separated  milk,  15808-12. 

Suggests  establishment  of  milk  depots  (say)  in  the 
schools,  15786,  15844-9;  and  sale  of  milk  by 
creameries  to  relieve  scarcity,  15786-92,  15841-50; 
even  during  the  winter,  15796-8. 

In  the  Rathkeale  district  the  farmer  is  more  depen- 
dent on  the  labourer,  and  less  likely  to  refuse  him 
milk,  15799-802. 

The  principal  people  who  get  tuberculosis  from  milk 
are  children,  15826-8. 

Farmers  who  do  not  keep  sufficient  milk  for  their 
own  families,  15855-62. 

HEGARTY,  DENIS.  (Secretary  of  the  Irish  Creamery 
Managers  Association,  Cork.) 

Creameries  are  not  responsible  for  the  scarcity  of 
milk  among  the  working  classes,  17555,  17570-1; 
on  the  contrary,   they  have  made   it  easier  for 
labourers  to  got  milk  in  winter,  17555,  17572-3. 
Creameries   would   not   object   to   sell   milk  retail, 
17556-8,  17567,  17574. 
Has  never  known  a  creamery  to  refuse  to  sell 
milk  in  small  quantities,  17593. 
Creameries  would  not  object  to  inspection,  provided 
the  management  of  the  business  was  not  interfered 
with,  17559-66,  17644. 
Winter  dairying  has  not  increased  much  in  Munster, 

17577-9;  farmers  say  it  does  not  pay,  17580-6. 
Separated  milk  is  sold  by  creameries,  but  it  is  not 

appreciated,  17594-8. 
Cow  testing  Associations  will  do  great  good,  but  are 
not     yet     appreciated     by     dairv  farmers, 
17599-602. 

Creamery  managers  are  willing  to  co-operate  with 
the   Department   to  have   these  Associations 
established,  17603-10. 
The  amount  paid  to  managers  for  testing  the 

milk  is  inadequate,  17613-22. 
When  the   Associations   have   shown   that  the 
scheme  is  advantageous  to  the  farmer  the  need 
for  Government  aid  ceases,  17622-5. 
Average  price  paid  for  milk  at  creameries,  17612. 
The  pasteurisation  of  separated  milk  would  involve 

heavy  expense,  17626-36. 
Managers  desire  that  the  Department  should  have 
power    to    prosecute    suppliers    of    dirty  milk, 
176.38-44. 


HEWSON,  J.  ALEC,  M.R.C.V.S.       (Veterinary  In- 
spector to  the  Killarney  Urban  Council.) 

The  Dairies  Order  is  enforced  in  the  Urban  District, 

19082-9,  19178-91. 
The  Killarney  Rural  Council  have  not  yet  appointed 

a  veterinary  inspector,  19081;  because  the  salary 

offered  was  not  sufficient,  19090,  19107-12. 
Milk  suspected  of  causing  an  outbreak  of  infectious 

disease,  19093-9,  19202-4. 
The  Killarney  milk  supply  comes  mostly  from  the 

rural  district,  19091-2. 
Thinks  the  urban  authority  should  have  power  to 

inspect  outside  dairies  supplying  milk  in  the  town, 

19100-1,  19192-8. 
Favours  a  general  application  of  the  Order  throughout 

the  country,   19102 ;  subject  to  supervision  by  a 

central  authority  inspector,  19103-6. 
Good  milk  is  scarce  in  Killarney,   19117,  19124-5, 

19167-76. 

Nothing  is  done  on  the  discovery  of  a  tuberculous 

animal,  19136-43. 
Labourers  get  milk   from   farmers  for  whom  they 

work,  19151-9. 
An  acre  of  Kerry  land  will  not  support  a  Kerry  cow, 

19160-3. 
Price  of  a  Kerry  cow,  19164-6. 

HIGGINS,  PATRICK,  J.P.  M. R.S.I.      (Chief  Execu- 
tive Sanitary  Officer,  Waterford.) 

Steps  taken  by  the  Waterford  Corporation  to  enforce 
the  Dairies  Order,  24875,  24972-5,  24983-5. 
Officers  appointed,  24876-87,  24949-54. 
The  greater  part  of  the  milk  supply  is  raised  outside 

the  city,  24888-9. 
There  is  always  a  sufficient  supply  for  those  who  can 
afford  to  buy,  24890-9,  24935-6;  except  at  Perry- 
bank,  which  is  supplied  from  a  creamery  area, 
24900-1. 

Tlie  milk  shops,  with  few  exceptions,  do  not  comply 
with  the  Order,  24902,  24965-71. 
To  insist  on  structural  alterations  would  inflict 
hardship,  24903. 

So  present  occupants  are  allowed  to  sell,  but 
new  tenants  and  new  buildings  must  comply,, 
24904-6. 

Model  milk  shops  have  lately  been  opened, 
24977-82. 

The  magistrates  inflict  deterrent  punishment  on  con- 
victions for  breaches  of  the  Order,  24909-20;  and 
for  adulteration  of  milk,  24921-9. 

Price  of  milk  in  Waterford,  24930-2. 

Calls  attention  to  section  4  of  the  Infectious  Diseases 
(Prevention)  Act,  1890,  as  to  the  round-about 
method  of  dealing  with  infectious  disease  attribu- 
table to  milk,  24942-3. 

Municipalities  should  have  power  to  inspect  outside 
dairies  sending  milk  into  the  city,  24944-7,  24994-5. 

Separated  milk  is  largely  used  in  Waterford,  24957- 
02. 

Approves  of  licensing,  instead  of  registering,  milk 
sellers,  24986-93. 

HOLLAND,  P.  J.    (Farmer  and  Shopkeeper,  Athenry,. 
Co.  Galway.) 

There  is  scarcity  of  milk  in  Athenry  in  spring,  20927- 

30,  20957-60,  20966-75. 
There  are  no  retail  milk  shops  in  the  town,  20940-5. 

As  a  remedy  suggests  giving  poor  people  facilities  for 
keeping  a  cow,  20961-5;  but  where  already 
labourers  keep  cows  the  surplus  milk  is  not  sold  to 
neighbours,  20976-88. 

The  cow  of  to-day  is  an  inferior  milk  producer  to  that 
of  twenty  years  ago,  20930-5,  20946-8;  for  which 
the  premium  bull  is  blamed,  20949-56. 

Alleges  specific  cases  in  which  tuberculosis  has  been 
spread  by  the  Department's  bulls,  20997-21025. 

No  common  grazing  plot  was  reserved  by  the  Estates 
Commissioners  when  dividing  the  land  among  the 
town  tenants,  21043-9,  21069-75. 

Purposes  for  which  the  divided  land  is  used, 
21076-82. 

The   distribution   has    not  materially   relieved  the 

scarcity  of  milk,  21050-5. 
Condensed  milk  would  not  be  bought  if  fresh  milk 

were  obtainable,  21067,  21086. 
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HOPKINS,  MARTIN.  (Representing  the  Castlebar 
Rural  District  Council.) 

There  is  no  scarcity  of  milk  in  summer,  22851;  there 

is  in  winter,  22852-8,  22888-909. 
Children  do  not  get  as  much  milk  as  they  ought, 

22861-.3,  22920-8. 
The  Castlebar  Rural  Council  have  appointed  a  dairy, 

but  not  a  veterinary,  inspector  under  the  Dairies 

Order,  22832-8. 
There  has  been  an  improvement  in  the  cow  byres, 

22839-43. 

The  land  is  poor,  the  holdings  small,  and  the  number 
of  cows  giving  milk  is  about  one  or  two,  22844-50, 
22869. 

To  remedy  the  scarcity,  would  migrate  some  of  the 
people,  and  enlarge  the  remaining  holdings,  22870-7*, 
22910-1. 

Ooats  are  not  kept,  22879-87. 

Butter  is  made  in  the  district,  22864-8. 

The  children  get  all  the  buttermilk  they  want, 
229.34-5. 

Sale  of  milk  stopped  from  a  house  in  which  there 

was  typhoid  fever,  22948-55. 
Milking  of  overstocked  cows  at  fairs,  22956-66. 

HOSPITALS. 

Bacteriological  examination  of  milk  supplied  to  hos- 
pitals is  made,  13317. 
Is  not  made,  13260-2,  13295-8,  13315-6,  13639. 
Care   taken  to  ensure  clean  supply,  13559-60, 
13636-41. 

HOWARD,  MICHAEL.  (Representing  the  Millstreet 
Rural  District  Council.) 

Scarcity  of  milk  in  district,  especially  in  winter, 
14906. 

Reasons  why  farmers  do  not  sell  milk  to  labourers, 

14907-12,  14967-77. 
Labourers  cannot  keep  cows  on  their  plots,  14913-5. 
Milk  is  not  sold  at  creameries,  14922-4. 
Cows  have  deteriorated  as  milk  producers  latterly, 

14928-37. 

If  creameries  were  compelled  to  seU  milk  it  would 
relieve  the  scarcity  to  some  extent,  14956. 

The  labourers  wish  to  keep  a  Kerry  cow,  and  get 
grazing  from  the  farmers,  14956-9,  14977-9. 

Would  object  to  sell  three  gallons  to  supply  a  bulked 
order  for  several  labourers,  14973-7. 

HOWARD,  P.J.,  M.R.C.V.S.  (Veterinary  Inspector 
for  the  Urban  and  Rural  District  Councils  of 
Ennis;  and  representing  the  Veterinary 
Medical  Association  of  Ireland.) 

The  creamery  is  not  responsible  for  the  scarcity  of 

milk  in  East  Clare,  16130-5. 
The  Dairies  Order  is  given  effect  to  by  educating 

farmers  as  to  its  benefits;  prosecutions  have  not 

yet   been    necessary,    16137-42,    16175-8,  16189; 

cleanly   habits    among    milkers    have  improved, 

1617.3-4. 

Opposition  to  the  Order  is  due  to  ignorance,  16141; 

and  will  result  in  failure  in  business,  16142-5; 

sometimes  it  is  due  to  want  of  capital,  16202-3; 

and  small   loans   on   easy   terms  are  necessary, 

16204-9,  16347-53. 
Good  milk  is  sold  at  3d.  a  quart  in  Ennis,  16143-4. 
The  dissemination  of  information  re  milk,  model 

cow  byres,   etc.,   Kas  been   attended   with  good 

results,  16148-51,  16385-9. 
The_  poor  have   difficulty   in   getting   milk  in  the 

winter,  16167-70;  in  summer  there  is  a  surplus, 

16155.  ' 
Mode  of  dealing  with  tuberculous  cows  and  their 
milk,  16179-94,  16276-8. 
The  local  authority  did  not  pay  compensation, 
16273-5.  f  J  f 

The  Department's  scheme  for  the  registration  of 
16277  ^^^^  iaken  up  in  Co.  Clare, 

There  have  been  extensive  losses  in  the  County  from 
abortion,  161.53,  16210-4. 
Method  of  treatment,  16229-32. 
Cows  are  milked  at  fairs  into  dirty  vessels,  16242-53. 
Ihere  is  no  supervision  to  see  that  the  cows  are 
not  diseased,  16254-6. 


HOWARD,  P.  J.,  M.TX.C.y.S.—continueL 

Agrees  with  a  system  of  encouraging  farmers  {e.g., 
payment  of  full  compensation),  to  report  tuber- 
culosis in  cattle  at  an  early  stage,  16257-72. 

Reactors  could  be  fattened  and  sent  to  the  butcher, 
16279-87. 

Lack  of  precautions  to  prevent  flesh  of  badly 
tuberculous  animals  being  used,  16287-97. 
Home  butter-makers  are  not  inspected,  16298-304. 
Does  not  agree  that  in  all  cases  the  minimum  air 

space  fixed  by  the  Order  is  necessary,  16314-29. 
Inspection   of   veterinary   inspectors    by   a  central 

authority  is  desirable,  16331-9. 
Advocates   the   appointment  of   county   officers  of 

health — medical  and  veterinary,  16337-46. 
Goats  are  kept  in  Co.  Clare,  16355-84. 

HYNES,  C.  P.,  M.R.C.V.S:      (Formerly  Veterinary 
Inspector,  Kilmacthomas  Rural  District.) 

Resigned  the  veterinary  inspectorship  of  Kilmac- 
thomas R.D.,  because  of  the  small  salary  paid, 
25895,  25940-6. 

The  cowsheds  were  not  well  ventilated,  25898-900; 
when  alterations  were  made  the  owners  admitted 
the  cows  were  healthier,  25901-4. 

Cattle  suffer  from  "  lumpy  jaw,"  25905-7. 

Proportion  of  tuberculous  cattle  in  the  district, 
25960-7. 

Farmers  neglect  hygienic  measures  for  cattle, 
25908-11. 

No  efficient  means  of  preventing  milk  of  tuberculous 
cows  being  sent  to  the  creamery,  25912-9. 

The  local  authority  will  not  pay  compensation  for  an 
animal  to  be  compulsorily  slaughtered,  25918, 
25948. 

The  administration  of  the  Order  should  be  supervised 

by  a  central  authority,  25924-9. 
There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  abortion  amongst 
cattle,  25953-5. 
Some  breeds  are  less  liable  to  it  than  others, 
25956-9. 


I. 


INSPECTION  OF  MILK. 


See  "  Contamination  " 


IMPLEMENTS. 

Associations  of  farmers  for  purchase  of,  18591. 

Unpopular  with  labourers,  18592;  but  not  with 

traders,  18596-7. 
Are  a  cause  of  increased,  not  decreased,  labour, 

18592. 


INSPECTORS, 
Order. 


VETERINARY. 


See     "  Dairies 


INSPECTION   OF  DAIRIES,   COWS,  AND  MILK 
UNDER  THE  DAIRIES  ORDER  OF  1908. 

Milkers  of  cows  on  summer  grass  not  under  inspec- 
tion, 12257-61. 
Borough   or   urban   authorities   which   have  sought 
power  under  section  19  of  the  Tuberculosis 
Act,  and  been  refused — 
Cork,  12031,  12113-24. 
The  giving  of  this  power  advocated  for — 
Cork,  12202-4. 

Limerick,  15209-10,  1,5200,  15210. 
Killarney,  19100-1,  19192-8,  19295-800. 
Galway,  20581-4,  21345;  (and  see  "  Galway.") 
Castlebar,  22730-2,  22717-9. 

Waterford,  24944-7,  24994-5,  25086-9,  25468-70. 

Contention  that  s.  19  of  the  Tuberculosis  Prevention 
Act  is  intended  to  give  cities  power  to  supervise  all 
sources  of  their  milk  supply,  12114. 

Recommendation  that  powers  of  outside  inspection 
be  given  to  municipalities  and  urban  authorities, 
12049,  12288-90,  19502,  20298,  20696-8. 

If  a  rural  district  failed  to  enforce  the  Order,  the 
urban  authority  should  have  power  to  inspect  the 
dairies  supplying  milk,  not  otherwise,  19405-6. 

Conflict  with  rural  inspector  would  be  avoided  if  the 
conditions  were  standardised,  19503. 

Proposed  administration  of  the  Order  by  a  central 
authority,  and  the  appointment  of  whole-time  in- 
spectors. See  "  Dairies  Order  :  Adniinisfmtion  of 
the  Order." 
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INSPECTION  OF  DAIRIES,  COWS,  AND  MILK 
UNDER  THE  DAIRIES  ORDER  OF  1908.— 
continued. 

Absence  of  official  inspection  of  cows  at  fairs, 
16242-56. 

Milk  vendors  bringing  milk  into  Cork  in  dirty  vessels 
and  carts  are  prosecuted,  12106-9;  but  the  Cor- 
poration have  no  power  to  inspect  the  dairies  from 
which  they  come,  12125-6. 

The  Local  Government  Board  should  ascertain  by 
their  medical  inspector  if  outside  dairies  are  en- 
forcing the  Order,  and  not  require  the  (Cork) 
Corporation  to  prove  default,  which  they  have  no 
legal  means  of  doing,  12115  (pp.  4  and  5). 

Inspection  of  dairy  farms  necessary  to  prevent 
pollution  of  milk  at  its  source,  17174-7. 

J. 

JOYCE,  M.      (Clifden  and  district,  Co.  Galway). 

To  relieve  the  scarcity  of  milk,  would  divide  the 
laige  grazing   farms  among   the   small  land 
holders,  21956-67,  21976-7. 
There  is  suitable  land  available,  22021-6. 
Fifty  years  ago  there  was  a  plentiful  supply,  before 
emigration  denuded   the  country  of  labour,  and 
grazing     farms     became     numerous,  21968-75, 
22027-36. 

Thinks  dairying  would  pay  as  well  as  raising  store 
cattle,  and  would  give  more  employment,  21978-81. 
At  any  rate,  the  small  land  holders  would  till,  and 
keep  dairy  stock,  if  they  had  enough  land,  21982-8. 

Does  not  think  the  scarcity  is  sufficient  to  justify  the 
local  authority  buying  land  and  starting  a  dairy, 
21989-93. 

The  goats  on  the  mountains  in  Clifden  district  are 
valueless  as  regards  milk,  21994-22002. 

The  introduction  of  the  Galloway  bull  has  induced 
farmers  to  go  in  for  more  store  cattle,  22037-54. 

Thinks  the  people  would  have  been  better  off  if  they 
had  continued  their  former  way  of  living,  22045. 

Kerry  cows  do  well  in  the  district,  22112-4. 

K. 

KEANE,  MARCUS  (of  Ennis). 

Produces  milk  which  is  sold  in  Ennis,  16464-6, 
16513-20. 

There  is  no  hardship  in  eomplving  with  the  Dairies 

Order,  16467-9. 
Thinks  farmers  do  not  give  their  children  enough 

milk,  16474-80 ;  due  to  want  of  appreciation  of  milk 

as  a  food,  16481-2. 
Keeps  milk  records,  16483-92. 
'Co.  Clare  calves  are  in  request,  16494-9. 
Difficulty  of  getting  dairy  labour,  16500;  wages  paid, 

16509-11. 

Has  a  greater  profit  on  summer  milk  at  2d.  a  quart, 
than  on  winter  milk  at  3d.  a  quart,  16518,  16521. 

KELLEHER,  ALDERMAN  J.,  J.P.  (Chairman  of  the 
Public  Health  Committee  of  the  Cork  Cor- 
poration). 

No  scarcity  in  milk  supply,  Cork,  12031,  12062. 
■Cork  Corporation  sought  power  to  inspect  outside 
dairies  supplying  milk  to  the  city  and  were 
refused  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  12031. 
Thinks  the  public  health  authority  should  have 

the  power,  12049. 
City  authorities  could  be  trusted  to  enforce  the 
Dairies  Order,    12051-5;    but    not   the  rural 
authorities,   perhaps,   12053;  and  supervision 
by  a  central  authority  is  desirable,  12056. 
The  offer  of  the  city  authority  to  lend  the  services 
of  a  sanitary  officer  to  the  Rural  Council  to  in- 
spect cowsheds  was  refused,  12031-7. 
Favours  the  provision  and  control  of  the  city's  milk 
supply  by  the  municipality,  12064-73. 

KENNEDY,  DR.  DENIS.      (Medical  Superintendent 
Officer  of  Health,  Waterford.) 
Milk  has  been  the  cause  of  outbreaks  of  infectious 
disease,  25084-5;  but  at  that  time  no  action  could 
be  taken,  25123-8. 


KENNEDY,  DR.  BBmS— continued. 

The  Corporation  should  have  power  to  inspect  out- 
side dairies  sending  milk  into  the  city,  25086-9. 

The  medical  officer  of  health  should  have  some  duties 
under  the  Dairies  Order,  25090-4. 

The  death-rate  from  tuberculosis  is  high,  25095. 

Children  are  not  properly  nourished,  25096-9;  which 
leaves  them  victims  to  disease,  25100-5. 

The  poorer  classes  do  not  understand  the  relative 
values  of  food,  including  milk,  25106-11. 

Good  work  done  by  the  W.N.H.A.  in  reducing  tuber- 
culosis, 25117-20. 

Rate  of  infant  mortality,  25135;  infantile  diarrhoea 
an  exceptional  cause,  21536-7. 

KENNEDY,  SERGEANT  M.      (Food  and  Drugs  In- 
spector, Limerick.) 

Particulars  as  to  the  number  of  samples  of  milk 
taken,  prosecutions  for  adulteration,  and  fines, 
16001-30. 

Nearly  all  the  condensed  milk  sold  in  Limerick  is 
machine-skimmed  milk,  16032-3. 
The  tins  are  properly  labelled,  16036-9. 

KERRY  COWS. 
For  Labourers. 

That  labourers  be  helped  to  get,  13734-41,  14294, 

14735,  15143-8,  20204-5. 
A  Kerry  cow  cannot  be  kept  on  one  acre,  14632-8, 

19002-7,  19160-3,  19746-9. 
Contra.  20213. 
Labourers  wish  to  keep  a  Kerry  cow  and  get 

grazing  from  the  farmers,  14956-9,  14977-9. 
That  labourers  be  helped  to  get  Kerry  cows  by 

part  purchase  and  part  loan,  14529-30,  14541-3 

14627-31. 

With  the  District  Council  as  a  Committee 
to  settle  disputed,  14530,  14624-6. 
Labourers  might  be  provided  with  cows  on  con- 
dition tliev  sold  the  milk  to  their  neighbours, 
16777-81. 

Giving  of,  not  recommended,  18535. 
Price  of  a  Kerry  cow,  19164-6,  19624-6. 
Kerry  cows  are  economical   feeders,   19627-9;  and 

good  milkers,  19630-1. 
Average  milk  yield  of  Kerry  cow,  19554,  19712-4, 
20282. 

Period  of  lactation,  19555. 

Gives  a  high  percentage  of  butter  fat,  19556-8, 
20530-5. 

The  Kerry  type  is  capable  of  being  developed  into  a 

fine  dairy  breed,  19637-45. 
Suggested  means  of  preserving  the  breed.  19651-7. 
Alleged  to  be  freer  from  abortion  and  disease  than 

other  breeds,  because  hardier,  19700-7,  19722-4. 
Freedom  of,  from  tuberculosis,  20482. 
Department's  scheme  to  keep  Kerry  cattle  in  the 

country,  20527-30,  20536. 
List  of,  registered  by  the  Department,  with  milk 

yield  and  percentage  of  butter  fat  of  each  cow, 

20537. 

Would  be  useful  for  poor  people  in  the  W^est,  21362-6. 
Do  well  in  the  Clifden  district,  22112-14. 
Not  recommended  as  a  general-purposes  cow  for 
the  district,  22284-7;  nor  liked,  21667. 

KEVENEY,  VERY  REV.  CANON.     (Parish  Priest  of 
Charlestown,  Co.  Mayo.) 

The  district  is  full  of  small  farmers  who  keep  a  few- 
cows  of  poor  milking  quality,  23149-61. 

Milk  is  scarce  in  winter  and  spring,  23162-70. 

Co-operation    among    farmers    to    secure    milk  at 

different  seasons  by  arranging  different  times  of 

calving  not  likely,  23173-5. 

Objects  to  the  establishment  of  a  creamery  in  the 
parish,   because   the   children's   milk  supply 
would  suffer,  23179-87. 
The  home  butter-maker  is  not  so  niggardly  pf  his 
milk  as  the  supplier  to  a  creamery,  23188-94. 

Objections  to  goats,  because  of  their  destructive 
habits,  23197-8. 

KILLARNEY. 

There  is  no  actual  scarcity  of  milk  in  or  around 
Killarney  except  in  winter,  19517-29,  19559. 
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KILLARNEY— continued. 

There  was  scarcity  of  milk  iu  Killarney  till  1912, 

19207,    19223-5,    19243-15;   when   the  W.N.H.A. 

arranged  for  a  supply,  19208-9 ;  management  of  the 

milk  depot,  19212,  19292-4,  19358-69. 
Good  milk  is  scarce  in  Killarney,  19117,  19124-5, 

19167-76,  19415-7,  19460-2. 
Prosecutions  have  been  instituted  for  adulteration  of 
milk,  19418-24,   19433-4;  and  adequate  fines 
have  been  imposed,  19425-32. 
Co7dTa,  19121. 
If  creameries  were  required  to  sell  milk,  it  would 

relieve  scarcity  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  Killarney 

district,  but  not  much,  19228-35. 
The  Dairies  Order  is  enforced  in  the  Urban  District, 

19082-9,  19178-91. 
The  Killarney  Rural  Council  have  appointed  a  veteri- 
nary inspector.     See  footnote,  p.  177. 
The  Killarney  milk  supply  comes  mostly  from  the 

rural  district,  19091-2. 
Nothing  is  done  on  the  discovery  of  a  tuberculous 

animal,  19136-43. 
The  Urban  Council's  artisans'  dwellings  are  too  dear 

for  artisans,  19282-9:  causes  of  the  high  rents, 

19508-16. 


L. 

LABOUR. 

Agricultural;  dairy  farming  reduced  the  amount  of, 
12985-9. 

LABOURERS. 

Get  milk  from  the  farmers  for  whom  they  work, 
12696-703,  13918-25,  23444-50. 
Not  otherwise,  19684-9,  19738-45,  20858-67. 
Regular  labourers  get  milk   as  part  wages,  14533, 
14542-5. 

Contra,  23982-9,  24049-54,  24125-9. 

Changed  relations  between   labourers   and  farmers, 
14697-714,  20367-73. 
Attributed  to  the  Land  Acts,  14748-9. 

Grazing  for  cows  of. 

Facilities  given,  23712-5,  23703-4,  24055,  24066- 
76,  24849-50;  not  given  (Co.  Cork),  12883-6, 
13118-24,  13033-42,  13049-53,  14896,  14552, 
14609-20,  14651-5,  14737-8,  14746-7;  (Co.  Tip- 
perary),  18799-803;  (Co.  Galway),  21530-5; 
(King's  County),  24143-6. 

The  labourer's  independence  of  the  farmer  is  a  cause 
of  his  difiBculty  in  procuring  milk,  12475-86, 
12998-13000,  13669-77,  16533-7,  20041-7, 
25543-7. 

Contra,  12890-3,    13348-9,    13465-79,  14909-12, 
17845-6,  18869-72,  19016,  19236-42,  21815. 
Rural  labourers  have  difficulty  in  procuring  milk, 
12873. 

Contra,  17466,  17473,  17499-500. 

Farmers  object  to  sell  in  small  quantities,  13932- 
4,  14973-7,  17834,  17843-6,  18651-6. 
Very  few  labourers   keep   a   stripper  cow,  12873-6. 
12880-2,  12974. 

Sometimes  they  send  the  surplus  milk  to  a 
creamery,  or  feed  it  to  pigs,  rather  than  sell 
it  to  neighbours,  12877-9,  13043-8,  14337,  14409- 
10,  16766-76,  17087-94,  20049-50,  20976-88, 
24157-66. 

Reasons  why  they  do  so,  14412-24,  17095,  17127- 
30. 

Proposal  that  labourer  be  compelled  to  sell  his 
surplus  milk  to  neighbours,  14411. 
Suggested  association   of,   to   own    cows     12944  7 
14885-6.  ' 

As  to  providing  labourers  with  a  cow;  see  "Kern, 
cows.  •' 

Petition  of  agricultural  labourers;  need  of  and  reason 

tor  a  cheap  and  plentiful  supply  of  milk,  13813. 
Credit  dealings  of,  with  shopkeepers,  14425-38. 
Cows  kept  by  labourers,  14878-84,  14500-4;  on  their 
acre  plots,  16759-65. 
Means  of  keeping  the  cow,  14519-24. 
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LABOURERS— conii'nuerf. 

Cannot  keep  cows  on  their  plots,  14913-5,  14485-6, 
14895. 

To  keep  a  cow  the  plots  of  two  labourers  are 
necessary,  15035-41,  15072. 
Suggested  means  of  keeping  a  cow  in  the  winter, 

14397-8,  14466-90. 
Milk  sold  by  labourers  to  neighbours,  14505-7,  14721, 
14877,  17348-55,  17792-4,  17914-22,  23990. 
Paid  in  service,  17811-6. 
Farmers  refuse  to  sell  milk  to  labourers,  14507-11, 
14533-6,    14577-81,  15757-60,  16789,  17344-7, 
17359-60. 

In  districts  where  farmers  sell  there  is  no  scarcity, 
15863-5. 

Half  the  Department  grant  dealt  with  under  the  Liver 
Stock  Scheme  should  be  devoted  to  providing  Kerry 
cows  for  labourers  under  the  control  of  the  I.AO.S., 
14750A-58. 

Particulars  as  to  milk  purchased  by  labourers  at 
Ardagh,  Co.  Limerick,  17391-5. 

LAND  AND  LABOUR  ASSOCIATION, 

Would  organise  demand  for  milk,  if  creameries  were 
compelled  to  sell  it.  12931-41. 

LAND  TENURE. 

Division  of  land  among  small  holders  as  a  remedy  foi- 
scarcity  of  milk,  24004-37.    And  see  "  Athenry." 

Use  made  of  new  holdings,  21076-82,  21138-40, 
21212-4. 

The  purchase  and  improvement  of  land  by  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board  for  distribution  among  the 
people  advocated  as  a  means  of  relieving  scarcity, 
22617-25. 

Labourers  prefer  to  have  the  land  divided  to  having  a, 
cow-plot  reserved  by  the  Estates  Commissioners, 
24148-56. 

Vropomh  for  Connemara. 
If  the  land  were  divided  among  the  occupiers,  and 
they  were  given  larger  holdings,  the  people  would 
go  in  for  the  production  of  milk  for  their  own 
families,  21851-67,  21909-32. 
The  remedy  for  scarcity  is  to  divide  the  grass  lands 
among  the  small  tenant  farmers,  21569,  21599- 
600,  21723-62,  21956-67,  21976-7. 
There  iS  suitable  land  available,  22021-6, 
What  happened  in  Athenry  would  not  happen  in 
Connemara,  viz.,  store  cattle  be  kept  instead 
of  dairy  cows,  21570-1,   21633-6,  21694-722, 
22139-40. 

Size  of  small  holdings,  21678-82,  22148-50. 
The  people  need  enough  land  to  keep  three  or  four 
cows  all  the  year  round  to  ensure  a  milk  supply, 
22066. 

Dairying  would  pay  as  well  as  raising  store  cattle, 
and  would  give  more  employment,  21978-81;  at 
any  rate,  small  land  holders  would  till  and  keep 
dairy  stock,  if  they  had  enough  land,  21982-8. 

Co-operation  among  farmers  for  raising  crops  for 
cows  not  likely,  22311-3. 

LAPPIN,  NURSE  (Clara,  King's  County)) 

Is  engaged  by  Messrs.  Goodbody  in  connection  with 

the  jute  factory,  Clara,  24204-11. 
Milk  can  hardly  be  got  in  winter,  24224-5,  24234-5. 
There  has  often  been  difficulty  in  getting  milk  ordered 

for  a  patient,  24243-4. 
Porridge  would  be  used  more  if  milk  were  obtainable, 

24245. 

Nothing  has  been  done  to  organise  the  milk  supplv 
in  Clara,  24252-63. 

LARMINIE.  A.  C,  J.P.  (Chairman  of  the  Castlebar 
Urban  District  Council). 
A  dairy  inspector  has   been    appointed    under  the 
Danes  Order  for  the  Urban  District.  22693 ;  but  not 
a  veterinary  inspector,  22794-8,  23065-6. 
The  greater  part  of  the  Castlebar  milk  supply  comes 
from  outside,  22690;  its  condition  is  not  up  to 
the  town  standard,  22717-9. 
Desires  power  to  inspect  outside  dairies,  22730-2. 
There  is  scarcity  of  milk  in  the  town,  especially  in 
the  wmter,  22700-1;  due   partly   to  the  farmers 
feedmg  their  calves  better,  22702-3,  22724;  and  to 
the  absence  of  winter  dairying,  22822. 
Town  cows  give  better  quantity  and  quality  of  milk 
than  country  cows:  due  to  better  feeding,  22705-12. 
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iABMINIE,  A.  C,  3. F.— continued. 

There  is  no  creamery  in  the  district,  22728-9. 

Farmers  make  their  own  butter,  22819-21, 
List  of  fines  in  prosecutions  for  adulteration  of  milk 

since  1907.  22760. 
Persons  who  could  afford  it  do  not  give  their  children 

a  plentiful  supply  of  milk,  22743;  due  to  ignorance 

rather  than  greed,  22799-805. 
Catch  cropping  is  not  practised  in  the  district,  22809- 

18. 

LAWLER,  THOMAS  S.  (Milk  Vendor,  Limerick). 

Retails  milk  in  bottles,  18176-81,  18191-201,  18255-6. 
Pasteurised  milk  did    not    suit    the    public  taste, 

18183-6,  18231-8. 
Difficulty  of  getting  milk  in  winter,  18202-16,  18208. 
Due  partly  to  lack  of  railway  facilities.  18209-12, 
18264. 

Objects  to  the  method  of  selling  milk  in  the  streets, 

18218-9,  18258. 
Price  of  milk  in  Limerick,  18227-30. 
Was  partly  induced  to  go  into  the  milk  business  by 

the  successful  experiment  of  the  W.N.H.A,  18247- 

50. 

Thinks  the  efforts  of  the  W.N.H.A.  would  be  more 
successful  if  they  supplied  milk  on  commercial, 
rather  than  on  philanthropic  terms,  18251-4. 

LEE,  DR.  PHILIP  G.  (Of  the  Children's  Hospital, 
Cork.) 

Finds  much  tuberculosis  among  children  in  the  hos- 
pital, 13247-51,   13288-91;   attributed   to  the 
milk  supply,  13252-9. 
I\Iilk  is  largely  bought  by  the  poor  at  huxters' 
shops,  13267. 

There  is  an  alarming  mortality  amongst  delicate  chil- 
dren from  cholera,  13268;  danger  of  contamination 
of  milk  in  the  homes,  13269-70. 

No  bacteriological  examination  is  made  of  the  milk 
supplied  to  the  hospital,  13260-2,  13295-8,  13315-6. 

Difficulty  of  procuring  milk  for  children,  even  when 
prescribed  by  the  doctor,  13272-5;  because  it  is  sent 
to  the  creamery,  13272. 

LICENSING,  instead  of   Registration,  of  cowkeepers 
and  milk-vendors  proposed. 
Licences  proposed  for 

Cowkeepers,   12127,    12291-2,   13966-8,  15192-8, 

19113-4,  20699-700,  23278. 
Milk-vendors,    12046-8,   121.32,    15951,  20565-8, 
24986-93. 

The  licensing  body  should  be  the  local  authority  in 

whose  area  the  milk  is  sold,  12133. 
Licensing,  instead  of  registering,  slaughter-houses, 
has  been  sanctioned.  12127-31:  with  beneficial  re- 
sults, 12321,  12329. 
Cowkeepers  should  be  licensed  and  required  to  pro- 
vide a    winter    and    summer   supply,  24498. 
^  24506-7,  24534. 

The  one-cow  man  is  a  nuisance,  because  he  spoils 
the  trade  of  the  man  who  arranges  for  an  all- 
the-year  supply,  24469,  24508-10. 
licensing  of  cowkeepers  in  the  interests  of  careful 
owners  desirable,  12291-2. 

LIMERICK  CITY. 

There  are  150  cows  kept  in  30  byres  in  the  citv. 
15344-8. 

The  Corporation  have  appointed  officers  under  the 
Dairies  Order,  15201-3. 

There  is  an  improvement  in  consequence  of  the 
Order,  15874-81,  15890,  15967,  15979;  but  the 
Order  is  not  rigidly  enforced,  15882-91;  be- 
cause cowkeepers  complain  of  the  expense 
15883,  15892-6,  15928-30. 

No  breaches  of   the   Order   reported.  15204-5 
15228,  15237,  15325. 

As  to  inspection  of  cows,  milkshops,  and  vessels 
15343. 

As  to  registration  of  milk-shops,  15363-75. 

Milk  sold  in  huxters'  shops  in  unsuitable  sur- 

roundmgs,  15224-8,  15360-2.  15471-85  15502 

15578-83. 

The  habits  of  persons  handling  milk  leave  much 
to  be  desired,  15903-6,  15236-7. 

Cleanliness  by  milk-vendors  not  insisted  on, 
15466-8. 


LIMERICK  ClTY—continueil. 

Provision  of  water,  soap  and  towels  not  insisted 

on,  15486-93. 
The  omission  is  known  to,  but  not  reported  by 

the  dairy  inspector,  15552-7. 
Dairy  inspector  does  not  know  what  cubic  space 

should  be  provided  in  a  byre  for  cows,  15526; 

never  measured  the  byres,  15529. 
Manure  pits  are  still  in  close  proximity  to  the 

byre,  15907-12. 
Provision  as  to  standing  space  for  cows,  15530-9; 

lime  washing  of  byres,  15540-7;  manure  pits, 

15548-51. 

Veterinary  inspector  does  not  believe  that  any 
one  person  can  get  the  Order  observed,  15931- 
40,  15968-9. 

His  authority  would  be  strengthened  if  he  was 
subject  to  supervision  by  a  central  body,  15960, 
15965-6. 

All  the  morning  milk  comes  into,  by  cart,  as  the 
train  service  is  not  suitable,  15619-22,  15698- 
701. 

Difficulty  of  getting  milk  in  winter,  18202-16, 
due  partly  to  lack  of  railway  facilities,  18209- 
12,  18264. 

Scarcity  of  milk  in  winter  due  to  poverty.  15222, 
i5252-3,  15447-50. 
Separated  milk  is  used  by  poor  people  and  chil- 
dren, 15625-31,15246-8. 
Tea  is  given  to  infants,  15274;  which  debilitates 

them,  15277. 
To  meet  the  scarcity,  the  W.N.H.A.  opened  milk 
depots,  15602-18,'  15706-8. 

Particulars  as  to  quantity  sold,  price  paid, 
etc.,  15636-51,  15723-30;  depot  pays  its 
way,  1.5670-3;  no  credit  given,  15702-6; 
difficulty  in  getting  winter  supply,  15607- 
10,  15640-1,  15675. 
(Jbjection  to  getting  supply  from  creameries, 
15685-9. 

A  farmer  contracting  to  supply  all  his  winter 
milk  would  expect  all  his  summer  milk  to 
be  taken,  15692-4. 
Other  reasons  why  it  is  difficult  to  get  milk, 

15960-1,  15698-701. 
A   closed  depot  has  been  continued  as  a 
commercial  enterprise,  15708-10. 
Infants  are  often  fed  on  condensed  milk  in  win- 
ter, 15631-5. 
Charitable  supply  to  necessitous  mothers  and 
children,  1.523()-1,  15254-7,  1.5733-4,  15742-7. 
The  work  could  be  quadrupled,  15735-41. 
Favours  extension  of  the  work  by  grants  from 
public  sources,  15232-5. 
Price  of  milk  in,  15260-1,  18227-30. 
There  is  no  inspection   of   the   milk   brought  into 
creameries  in,  15299-305. 
The    milk    factories   are   inspected,  15395-441, 
15511-4. 

Creameries  in,  sell  milk  in  limited  quantities  to  poor 
people,  15277-91. 
Contra,  15494-5,  15506-10,  18259-62 
Female  labour  in,  15713-22. 

Wages  not  increased  in  proportion  to  the  increased 
cost  of  living.  15749-53. 

Number  of  samples  of  milk  taken  by  Food  and  Drugs 
Inspector,  prosecutions  and  fines,  16001-30. 

Nearly  all  the  condensed  milk  sold  in,  is  machine- 
skimmed  milk,  16032-9. 

Vehicles  which  bring  milk  into  the  city  are  used  for 
other  purposes,  15457-61. 

No  abbatoir  in,  15963. 

No  inspection  of  meat,  15964,  16289. 

LIMERICK  COUNTY. 

Formation  of  a  Herd  Book  for;  scheme  of  Co.  Lime- 
rick Committee  of  Agriculture  for,  vetoed  by  tlis 
Department,  19046. 

LOANS. 

For  purchase  of  cows  proposed,  12498-500,  14489-94 
15146. 

Risk  of  loss  by  disease  (e.q  .  abortion),  12598- 
606. 

The  Department  or  the  State  should  make  loans 
for  the  purpose,  23969,  24005,  24011-2,  24017. 
Board  of  Works  will  not  lend  less  than  £B5  for  erec- 
tion or  improvement  of  a  cowshed,  13336-42. 
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LOANS — continued. 

Small  loans  for  alteration,  etc.,  of  cowsheds  desir- 
able, as  a  means  of  enforcing  the  Dairies  Order, 
15941-5,  16202-9,  16347-53,  17481,  17711,  17721-2, 
19840-5,  20594-9,  20624-5,  21499,  22209-17, 
23600-4,  24894,  24712-21. 

The  loan  should  be  given  for  specific  purposes,  not 
for  general  improvements,  16353. 

Credit  banks  would  enable  farmers  to  keep  their  good 
heifers  for  breeding,  instead  of  selling  them, 
28526-8. 

LOFTUS,  THOMAS  J.  (Representing  the  Castlebar 
Urban  District  Council). 

There  is  extreme  scarcity  of  milk   in  winter  and 

spring,  22978-80,  28053-9. 
As  a  remedy,  suggests  that  the  Congested  Districts 

Board  allow  cows  to  be  grazed  on  a  50-acre  plot 

which  it  is  proposed  to  allocate  as  a  people's  park 

near  Castlebar,  22981-96. 
The  land  would  be  vested  in  the  Council,  which  would 

arrange  who  should  have  the  grazing.  22997-23003. 
The  plot  would  carry   40   cows,   23004;   and  would 

alleviate    the    scarcity,    if   winter    calving  were 

arranged  for,  28006-22. 
Thinks  dairying  would  pay  better  than  stock-raising, 

if  people  would  take  the  trouble,  23023-80. 
Does  not  contemplate  requiring  those  grazing  cows 

on  the  plot  to  sell  the  surplus  milk  to  their  neigh- 
bours, 23033-52. 

LYDEN,  JOHN  M.  (Clifden  and  District.  Co.  Galway). 
Sells  the  surplus  milk  of  his  cows,  but  is  not  in  the 
dairy  trade,  22156-69,  22235-41. 

Milk  selling  would  pay  if  the  farm  were  near  the 

town  and  the  farmer  lived  on  the  place  himself, 

22170-1,  22252-4. 
The  local  people  do  not  keep  a  suitable  milking  strain 

of  cows,  22172-3. 
The  land  is  too  poor  to  feed  certain  breeds,  22176-95. 
Reason  why  farmers  keep  Galloway  cattle,  22197. 
Experience  of  the  milking  properties  of  his  cows, 

22174-6.  22203-5. 
Re  crops  fed  to  the  cattle,  22197-202. 
There  is  need  of  proper  byres  for  cattle  and  small 

loans  are  desirable,  22209-17. 
Is  in  favour  of  winter  dairying,  22218-31. 

LYNCH,  TIMOTHY  (Representing  the  Kilbarry  Branch 
of  the  Land  and  Labour  Association,  near 
Cork  City). 

Difficulty  of  labourers  in  procuring  milk,  13718-30. 
Objection  to  keeping  goats  near  a  city— they  get  the 

owner  into  trouble,  13733. 
Suggests  that  labourers  be  helped  to  get  a  Kerry  cow, 

13734-41;  labourers  should  co-operate  to  raise  food 

stuffs  off  their  acres  and   to   have   winter  milk. 

13742-53. 

The  decrease  in  tillage  means  a  decrease  in  industries, 
18754. 

LUCERNE. 

Difficulty  of  getting,  to  grow,  18438-43. 


M. 

McCarthy,  C.  J.      (Agricultural  Instructor  under 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

The  demand  for  premium  bulls  in  Kerry  is  greater 
than  can  be  supplied,  20470-1. 

Breeds  preferred— Aberdeen  Angus  and  Shorthorn, 
and  the  Kerry  m  Kerry  breeding  districts,  20472-81. 

Tuberculosis  among  cattle  is  practically  unknown 
where  Kerries  are  kept,  20482. 

Thinks  the  scarcity  of  labour  partly  accounts  for  the 

absence  of  winter  dairying,  20493-512. 
Department's   schemes   for  catch-cropping   in  con- 
gested  districts,  20518-4. 
Winter  classes  are  carried  on,  20515;  with  prac- 
tical demonstrations  afterwards,  20516-7. 
Numbers  of  premium  bulls  in  Kerry  for  1909  1910 
and  1911,  20517-24.  ' 

^20524-6  ''^    premium    dairy    bulls    m  Limerick, 


McCarthy,  C.  j.— continued. 

Department's  scheme  to  keep  Kerry  cattle  in  the 

country,  20527-30,  20536. 
High  percentage  of  butter  fat  and  milk  from  Kerry 

cows,  20530-5. 
Number  of  farmers  keeping  milk  records  (Kerrv),. 

20532. 

List  of  Kerry  cows  registered  by  the  Department, 

with  milk  j'ield  and  percentage  of  butter  fat  of 

each  cow,  20587. 
Dingle  cows  are  winter  fed  and  are  famous  as  good 

thrivers,  20588-40. 
The  lack  of  milk  is  confined  chiefly  to  labourers  in 

Union  cottages,  20541. 

MCCARTHY,  DANIEL  (Clerk  of  the  Skibbereeu  Rural 
District  Council.) 

Dairies  Order  only  in  force  in  the  district  six  moutlis,^ 
14281 ;  every  cowshed  is  reported  most  defec- 
tive and  dirtv,  14282 ;  no  action  taken  by 
Council,  14283. 
There  are  several  dairies  which  are  not  regis- 
tered, 14288-90. 
The  majority  of  the  Council  are  small  farmers,. 
14291. 

Milk  in  sufficient  quantities  is  too  dear  for  labourers,. 
14291-2 ;  the  price  of  milk  and  butter  has  greatly 
increased  in  recent  years,  14293. 
For  Skibbereen  town,  the  proposed  remedy  is  winter 
dairying,  and  milk  depots  supplied  by  winter 
dairy  farmers,  14293. 
The  milk  should  be  sold  at  6d.  a  gallon;  any  loss 
to  be  made  good  from  Imperial  or  local  sources, 
14293-4,  14296-8. 
The  Department  should  encourage  winter  dairy- 
ing, 14293. 

In  the  country,  labourers  should  be  given  Kerry  cows 
or  goats,  14294. 
Farmers  object  to  labourers  keeping  goats,  14294. 
Attributes  the  tea  drinking  habit  to  scarcity  of  milk,. 
14294. 

Creamery  separated  milk  is  unpalatable,  14294. 

MacCORMACK,  PATRICK  F..  M.R.C.V.S.  (Veteri- 
nary Surgeon  in  Castlebar  district  under  the 
Department's  Dispensary  Scheme). 

No  veterinary  inspector  has  been  appointed  for 
Castlebar  Urban  District,  23063-6. 

Has  experience  of  the  country  fifteen  or  twenty  miles 
round  Castlebar,  23067-70. 

Many  cattle  houses  do  not  come  up  to  even  a  rudi- 
mentary standard  of  hygiene,  23071-87,  23114. 

The  feeding  and  the  breed  of  cattle  militate  against 
improvement  of  the  milk  supply,  23090-100. 

Suggests  that  lectures  on  veterinary  subjects  be 
delivered  in  different  centres  at  suitable  hours, 
23101-10. 

A  strict  inspection  of  cattle  would  be  advantageous 

to  the  owners  in  the  long  run,  23111. 
The  Dairies  Order  is  a  dead  letter  in  the  district, 

23112-7. 

Owners  of  animals  slaughtered  on  the  advice  of  a 
veterinary  surgeon  should  be  compensated  and 
ofiered  inducements  to  report  suspicious  cases, 
28123-42. 

Would  register  cows  that  give  a  certain  quantity  of 
milk  up  to  a  certain  quality,  23148-8. 

McDonnell,  miss  Josephine.  (Secretary  to  the 

Letterfrack  Branch  of  the  W.N.H.A.,  Co. 
Galway.) 

For  some  people  there  is  absolute  scarcity  of  milk 

for  the  six  winter  months,  22056-60,  22067-72. 
Children  and  mothers  fed  on  black  tea  and  bread 

made  with  water,  22056,  22087. 
The  use  of  Gallowav  cattle  has  tended  to  reduce  the 

milk  supply,  22061-5. 
The  milk  produced  in  the  district  is  of  very  poor 

quality,  22098-100:  and  small  quantity  per  cow, 

22104-9,  22121. 

The  people  need  enough  land  to  keep  three  or  four 
cows  all  the  year  round  to  ensure  a  milk 
supply,  22066. 

Additional  land,  if  given,  would  be  devoted  to 
dairying,  22139-40. 

Size  oit  the  local  farms,  22148-50. 

Catch-crops  have  not  been  tried,  22145-55. 
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MCDONNELL,  MISS  JOSEPHINE— coiifuiued. 

Help  should  be  given  to  build  proijer  byres,  22073-5. 
Aid  given  by  the  parish  committee  scheme  of 
the  Congested  Districts  Board,  22076-83. 
Doet?  not  think  the  local  people  would  ever  keep 
goats  for  milk,  22129-36. 

MCDONNELL,  DR.  JOSEPH  R.    (Clifdeu  and  Letter- 
frack  Districts,  Co.  Galway). 

Under  the  best  conditions  the  cross-bred  Galloway 
will  yield  one-third  less  milk  than  the  shorthorn, 
22262-5,  22293-5;  and  the  period  of  lactation  is 
shorter,  22296-7. 

The  milk  of  the  Galloway  is  not  of  poor  quality, 
22266-9. 

The  popularity  of  the  Galloway  is  because  tliey  can 
be  kept  in  the  winter  without  much  expense 
or  trouble,  22271-4;  and  they  find  a  ready  sale, 
22275,  22298-305. 
But  the  milk  supply  has  suffered,  22276-83. 
Would  not  approve  of  the  Kerry  as  a  general  purposes 

cow  for  the  district,  22284-7. 
The  Aberdeen  Angus  cow  is  a  better  milcher  than  the 

Galloway,  22288-90. 
Attributes  the  bad  teeth  of  school  children  to  the  use 

of  tea,  22307. 
Co-operation  among  farmers  for  raising  crops  for  cows 
not  likely,  22311-3. 

Mcdonough,  dr.  MICHAEL.      (Medical  Officer  of 
Health,  Galway.) 
The  milk  supply-  of  Galway  is  brought  in  from  the 

country  round,  20652-4. 
Milk   is   sometimes   scarce   in   winter   and  spring, 
20655. 

Milk  for  sale  is  frequently  kept  in  the  living  room, 

20658-61,  20729-31. 
Prosecution  for  keeping  a  dirty  cowshed,  20661-8. 
Jlilk  as  a  cause  of  infectious  disease — case  of  tvphoid 

carrier,  20670-84. 
The  urban  officers  do  not  report  as  to  the  cleanly 

habits  of  milkers,  20691-4. 
The  Galway  Rural  Council  have  not  enforced  the 

Dairies  Order,  20696,  20733-4,  20785-92;  and  the 

milk  brought   into   Galway   from   outside  is  not 

under  inspection,  20768-70. 
Thinks  the  urban  authority  should  have  power  to 

inspect  outside  dairies,  20696-8;  and  that  a  central 

authority  should  supervise  the  administration  of 

the  Order,  20793-6. 
Would  forbid  the  use  of  the  long-tube  feeding  bottle, 

20723-4,  20717-8. 
Would  compensate  a  milk  vendor  who  was  obliged 

to  suspend  business  because  of  infectious  disease 

in  his  family,  20740-5. 

McGRATH,    JAMES.      (Representing  Mitchelstown 
Rural  District  Council,  Co.  Cork.) 
Officers  appointed  under  the  Dairies  Order,  13399-401. 
Milk  is  scarce  in  the  rural  district  in  winter,  13405-9. 
The  labourer's  independence  of  the  farmer  has  not 

appreciably  shortened  the  labourer's  milk  supply, 

13348-9,  1.3465-79. 
(Jreameries  have  not  caused  a  scarcity  of  milk  for 

labourers,  13416. 
Reasons  for  making  butter  at  home  instead  of  at 

creamery,  13417-23,  13483-5. 
Separated  milk  with   fatty  substitutes  suitable  for 

calves  if  not  too  young,  13424-6. 
The  milk  yield  of  cows  has  diminished  in  recent 

years,  13427-36. 
The  remedy  for  scarcity  in  winter  is  winter  dairying, 

13450-6;  it  would  pay,  13480-2. 
Thinks   farmers   would  supply   milk   if   the  Rural 

Council  would  guarantee  fixed  demand,  13462-4. 
Average  yield  per  cow  for  twelve  montlis,  13486-7; 

thinks  that  quality  and  quantity  of  yield  can  be 

improved  by  feeding,  13489-93. 
Advocates  the  keeping  of  milk  records,  13494-6. 

The  best  inducement  is  it  could  enable  farmers 
to  weed  out  bad  milkprs,  13494,  13497-8. 
Argument  for  State  aid  in  securing  a  cheap  milk 

supply  for  labourers,  the  saving  of  the  children, 

13500-5;  the  subsidy  should  be  for  a  limited  time 

to  enable  farmers  to  find  out  if  winter  milk  paid, 

13506-10. 


McGRATH,    DR.    M.    S.       (Medical  Superintendent 
Officer  of  Health,  Limerick.) 

The  Limerick  Corporation  has  appointed  veterinary 
and  milk  inspectors  under  the  Dairies  Order, 
15201-3. 

Is  not  aware  of  any  breaches  of  the  Order  having 
been  reported,  15204-5,  15228,  15237,  15325. 
Outbreak  of  typhoid  traced  to  milk,  due  to  the  water 

supply,  15206-11. 
Considers  the  Corporation  should  have  power  to  in- 
spect dairies    outside    its   jurisdiction,  15209-10, 
15200. 

Typhoid   "  carrier  "   the   cause   of  an   outbreak  of 
disease  at  Kilworth,  15213-4. 
Suspected  carriers  should  be  compulsorily  sub- 
jected to  the  Widal  test,  15215-8. 
Would  not  apply  it  indiscriminately  to  all  per- 
sons   in    the    dairy  trade,   only   in    cases  of 
necessity,  15313-5. 
There  is  a  scarcity  of  milk  in  Limerick  in  winter, 

due  to  poverty,  15222.  15252-3. 
Milk  sold  in  huxters'  shops,  in  unsuitable  surround- 
ings, 1.5224-8. 
Charitable  suppiv  of  milk  to  necessitous  mothers  and 
children,  15230-1,  15254-7. 
Favours  the  extension  of  the  work  by  grants 
from  public  sources,  15232-5. 
The  standard  of  cleanliness  among  persons  handling 

milk  could  be  raised,  15236-7. 
Considers  separated  milk  nearly  worthless  as  a  food, 

15246-51,  15266-9. 
Decline  in  breast  feeding  of  infants,  15272,  15306-12. 
Creameries  which  sell  milk  in  limited  quantities  to 

poor  people,  15277-91. 
There  is  no  inspection  of  the  milk  brought  into  the 

creameries  in  Limerick,  15299-305. 
Supervision  of  local  officers  by  a  central  authority 
would  secure  effective  and  uniform  administration 
of  the  Order,  15330-6. 

McKAY,  J.  C.  (Cowkeeper,  Co.  Kerry). 

Devotes  the  milk  of  his  Kerry  cows  to  home  buttei 

making,  19068-70. 
The   local  proprietary  creamery  failed  for   lack  of 

support,   19671-4,   19734-6;  the  calves  have  been 

healthier  since,  19675. 
Price  of  butter,  19681-2:  and  paying  price  of  milk, 

19725-9. 

Farmers  will  not  be  bothered  to  retail  milk,  19683-90, 
19730-3. 

Labourers  keep  goats  and  cows  on  their  plots, 
19691-7. 

Believes  Kerry  cows  are  freer  from  abortion  and  dis- 
ease than  other  breeds,  because  hardier,  19700-7, 
19722-4. 

Has  since  given  up  using  his  Aberdeen  Angus  bull, 
19709-11. 

An  average  milk  yield  of  a  Kerry  cow  would  be  about 

700  gallons,  19712-4. 
Thinks  winter  dairying  could  be  made  to  pay,  19715-9. 
Objections  to  creameries.  19737. 

Labourers  find  difficulty  in  getting  milk  except  from 
the  farmers  for  whom  they  work,  19684-9,  19738-45. 

A  Kerry  cow  could  not  exist  on  a  Kerry  acre,  19746-9. 

Labourers  must  pav  for  their  milk  out  of  their  wages, 
19750-9. 

M'MULLEN,  .JAMES  F.,  C.E. 
The  milk  supplied  to  the  South  Infirmary  Hospital, 

Cork,  is  bacteriologically  examined,  13317. 
The  contamination  of  milk  takes  place  largely  in  the 

huxters'  shops  and  poor  homes,  13317. 

Advocates  the  distribution  of  milk  at  schools,  13318- 
21. 

The  creameries  are  universallv  condemned  as  cause 
of  milk  scarcity,  13323-6. 

MAGNER,  DR.  EDMUND  (Physician  to  the  North 
Infirmary  County  Hospital,  Cork,  and  to  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Chil- 
dren ;  Member  of  the  Cork  Corporation  and 
■  Cork  County  Council). 

Milk  is  available  in  Cork  for  those  who  can  afford  to 
buy,  13513-5;  the  poor  cannot  afford  the  pi'ice 
charged,  13515-6,  13648-50. 
Formerly  labourers  got  more  milk  than  they  do 
now,  13573-80. 
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MAGNER,  DR.  EDMUND— coHfinufd. 

Great  number  of  children  fed  on  black  tea  and  bread, 
13519-20,  13619-21. 
The  scarcity  of  milk  amongst  the  poor  accounts 
for  practically  the  whole  of  the  infantile  mor- 
tality, 13521-2. 
Government,  local  or  private  aid  necessary  to  cheapen 
milk  and  prevent  disease,  13523-7,  13550-1. 
The  cheapened  milk  could  be  distributed  to  chil- 
dren at  schools,  13642-7.  ^ 
A  cause  of  scarcity  is  the  extinction  of  the  old  Irish 
cow,  and  the  introduction  of  the  Shorthorn,  13541- 
6,  13564. 

Importation  of  Danish  cows  recommended,  13565-72. 
Summer    diarrhoea    due    to    contaminated  milk. 
13557-8. 

Milk  supplied  to  hospitals ;  care  taken  to  ensure  clean 

supply,  but  no  bacteriological  examination  made, 

13559-60,  13636-41. 
Goats,  if  properly  cared,  will  give  a  good  milk  yield, 

and  are  more "  suitable  for  labourers  than  a  cow, 

13582-6. 

The  artificial  feeding  of  infants  amongst  the  poor 
classes  is  common,  13587-92,  13608-12. 

Separated  milk  :  would  compel  it  to  be  pasteurised, 
13607;  lias  done  a  lot  of  harm  used  as  a  food. 
13613-6. 

Milk  is  the;  cheapest  food  for  children,  13622-9. 

MANURE  HEAPS. 

Beneficial  results  following  on  the   compulsory  re- 
moval of  the  manure  pit  from  near  dwellings  and 
cowsheds,  14154-5. 
Removed  from  near  dwelling,  Co.  Clare,  16195. 

MEDICAL  OFFICER  OF  HEALTH. 

Difficulty  of  locally  appointed  dispensary  doctors 
prosecuting  their  own  clients,  14160-1. 

Should  have  some  duties  under  the  Dairies  Order, 
25090-4. 

MILK. 

Scarcity  of  milk;  alleged  causes,  and  proposed  re- 
medies.   See  "  Scarcity." 
Condensed  milk.    See  "  Condensed  mill<." 
Dried  milk.    See  "  Dried  milk." 
Goats'  milk.    See  "  Goats'  milk." 
Separated  milk.    See  "  Separated  milk." 

Value  as  a  food. 

Is  the  cheapest  food  for  children,  13622-9. 
Not  sufficiently    appreciated    as    a   food,  15084-90, 

15293,  16481-2,   18526-7,  20229,  20419-21,  21450, 

21467-9,  21.328-9,  22799-805,  24137. 
Health  of  the  rising  generation  injuriously  affected 

by  want  of  milk,  18804-5,  18839-42. 
Jlore  harm  done  to  health  by  not  drinking  milk  than 

by  drinking  tuberculous  milk,  19377-82. 
Children  ought  to  be  fed  principally  on  milk,  19215, 

19812-3. 

Milk  producers  who  do  not  keep  enough  milk  for 
home  use,  12405-12,  12.507,  12672-86,  14182,  15855- 
62,  15757-8,  15855-7,  16474-80,  17218-9,  17396, 
18534-5,  19771-2,  19876-83,  21775-7,  21816-9. 

Children  do  not  get  enough  milk,  13222-6. 

Beneficial  effect  on  the  health  of  destitute  children 
fed  on  milk  and  bread  for  three  months.  14213. 

Price  of  milk. 
In  Cork, 15164;  in  Limerick,  15558. 
1/-  a  gallon  for  winter  milk  in  Cork  is  not  remunera- 
tive, 13826-35. 

Price  of  butter  and  milk  has  greatly  increased  in 

recent  years  (Skibbereen),  14293. 
The  poor  cannot  afford  to  pay  3d.  a  quart,  and  less 

t^an^that  price  is  not  remunerative  to  the  vendor. 

Paying  price,  19725-8. 

Public  institutions  get  milk  for  8d.  a  gallon  on  a  long- 
time contract,  23881. 
The  Babies'  Club  pays  more,  because  there  is 
no  guarantee  of  permanence,  23879-81. 
Contract  price,  Mullingar  Union,  24545-52;  milk  was 
always  dear  in  Mullingar,  24754-6,  24859;  Dungar- 
van  Union,  25804-5.  ® 


MILK — continued. 
Dirty  milk. 

Difficulty  of  prosecuting  for,  13396-7. 
There  is  room  for  improvement  in  the  production  and 

vending  of  milk  (Skibbereen  district),  14056-69. 
Cows  milked  at  fairs  into  dirty  vessels,  16242-53. 
What  is  meant  by  dirty  milk,  16671-4. 
Gibson's   Milk   Sweetener   for  purifying,  17229-30, 

17262-3,  17295. 
To  prevent  pollution  of  milk  at  its  source,  inspection 

of  dairy  farms  necessary,  17174-7. 
Use  of  an  effective  strainer  should  be  compulsory, 

17183-4,  17275,  17294. 
See  also,  "  Creameries  :  manaijenient." 

ll^mter  milk. 

See  "  Wiyiter  dairying." 

Tjcgal  standard  of  pure  milk. 

The  milk  of  a  herd  rarely  falls  below  the  legal  stan- 
dard, if  the  strippings  are  not  left  behind,  12815. 
Milk  from  which  the  strippings  are  held  is  not  whole 
milk,  though  it  is  pleaded  that  the  milk  is  as  ii 
came  from  the  cow,  13360-2. 
Cases  of  cows  which  give  milk  below  the  legal  stan- 
dard, 14239,  14998-15000,  20873. 
Fear  of  the  morning's  milk  falling  below  the  3  per 
cent,  legal  standard  of  milk-fat,  12733-51. 
There  is  a  1  per  cent,  difference  between  morn- 
ing and  evening  milk,  12746,  15159-61. 
Difficulty  of  keeping  up  to  the  legal  standard  of  milk 

from  March  to  July,  13839-51,  13863-70. 
Farmers  have  given  up  sending  milk  into  Cork  rather 
than  run  the  risk  of  prosecution,  13841;  difficulty 
of  discriminating  between  the  honest  and  dishonest 
producer,  13871-3. 

Milk  production  _ 

Influence  of  feeding  on  milk  yield,  as  regards  quality 
and  quantity,  12789-91,  13489-93,  15001-7, 
18577-88. 

We  feed  oconomieallv ;  abroad  they  feed  scienti- 
fically, 18140. 
High  feeding  does  not  perceptibly  improve  the  quality 

of  milk,  15002. 
Importance  of  breeding  from  bulls  of  a  milking  strain, 
15008. 

Quantity  produced  has  increased  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  creameries,  17156-7. 
The  Ayrshire  and  Shorthorn  cross  worth  trying  for 
milk,  without  regard  to  beef,  23853-9. 

GeneTal, 

Huxters'  shops;  to  forbid  the  sale  of  milk  in,  might 
cause  hardship,  12094-100. 
Milk  is  largelv  bought  by  the  poor  at  Cork, 
13267. 

Milk  sold  by  huxters  in  Galway  not  subject  to 
proper  inspection,  21238-40. 
Belief  that  drinking  milk  gives  tuberculosis,  12552-5. 
Objection  to  fetch,  13010,  13057-63. 
Information  as  to  the  best  means  of  keeping,  might 
be  given  by  lectures  or  pamphlets,  15651-7. 

Bottled  milk  retailed,  18176-81,  18191-201,  18255-6. 

Sale  of,  in  street  objected  to,  18218-9,  18258. 

Need  of  instruction  as  to  keeping,  18238. 

MILKERS, 

Habits  of,  as  regards  cleanliness  have  improved, 
16173-4. 

MILKING  MACHINES. 

Use  of,  advocated,  17178-81. 

MILK  PRODUCTS. 

Proposal  that  the  provisions  of  the  Dairies  Order 
should  apply  to.  See  "  Dairies  Order  :  proposed 
amendments." 

MILK  RECORDS. 

Keeping  of,  advocated,  13494-6. 

Keeping  of,  encouraged  by  Co.  Cork  Committee  of 
Agriculture,  12342-5". 
The  average  yield  per  cow  yearly  does  not  exceed 
450  gallons,  12346-7. 

Trouble,  rather  than  expense,  is  involved  in  keeping. 
12357-9. 
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MILK  RECORD^i— continued. 

Useful  for  ascertaining  good  milking  strains  of  bulls 

and  cows  to  breed  from,  12787-8. 
Bv  keeping  records  the  milk  yield  per  cow  has  been 

increased.  14224-9,  14234-8. 
Would  keep  records  for  the  Department's  informa- 
tion for  £10,  12845-54. 
It  would  pay  some  farmers  to  keep  them  for  their 

own  information,  12852,  19539-41. 
The  best  inducement  is  it  enables  farmers  to  weed 

out  bad  milkers,  13494,  13497-8. 
Farmers  would  keep  records  if  it  was  proved  they 
were  of  practical  value,  15125-35 
Not  much  kept  in  Co.  Cork,  12669-71,  13943-5,  15118- 
38;  King's  County,  23421-9;  Westmeath,  24490.6: 
Co.  Roscommon,  24677. 
Records  kept  by  Sir  Richard  Barter  for  30  years,  and 
has  raised  the  average  milk  yield  per  cow  from 
540  to  700  gallons,  14980-7.  ' 
The  records  were  dropped,  and  when  they  were 
resumed  it  was  found  that  the  average  yield 
had  fallen  off,  14991-4. 
Kept  by  Mr.  M.  Keane,  Ennis,  16483-92. 
The  average  yield  per  cow  (Co.  Limerick)  could  be 
raised  to  "700  gallons  if  milk  records  were  kept, 
17136-40. 

Some  cows  are  not  worth  their  keep,  17163,  18542. 
The  keeping  of  records  is  necessary  to  show  which 

cows  are  profitable,  17650-3,  17657-8,  17749-52. 
Absolute  necessitv   of   keeping,    illustrated,  18418, 
18542-5. 

Farmers  who  experiment  under  Agricultural  In- 
structor's advice,  and  keep  milk  records,  should 
be  compensated,  18421,  18451,  18598,  18606-9. 
Number  of  farmers  in  Co.  Kerry  keeping  records, 
20532. 

MILK  SHOPS. 

Should  be  made  separate  from  the  dwelling  house, 
21499. 

MILK  VENDORS. 

Should  be  compensated  if  obliged  to  suspend  business 
because  of  infectious  disease  in  family,  20740-5, 
20877-83;  to  ensure  prompt  discoverv  of  sickness, 
20604-7. 

Simple  printed  rules  rc  cleanliness  of  milk  measures 

should  be  furnished  to,  21441. 
Should  be  licensed.    See  "  Licensing." 

MITCHELL,  DR.  G.      (Medical  Officer  of  Healtii, 
Templemore,  Co.  Tipperary.) 
'I'lirre  is  a  scarcity  of  milk  all  the  year  round,  18751-3, 
18796-8. 

The  scarcity  is  increasing  because  of  the  crea- 
meries, 18754-9,  18770-2. 
Tlie  farmers  would  send  their  milk  to  a  depot  in  the 
town  if  there  was  one,  18755. 
Such  a  depot,  controlled  by  the  local  authority, 
would    remedy   the   scarcity    in  Templemore 
town,  18760-9,  18773-7,  18806,  18860-7. 
It  would  pay  the  local  authority,  even  if  they 
lost  money  on  the  depot,  18807-15,  18867. 
If  creameries  would  sell,  it  would  relieve  the  scarcity 

in  the  country,  18806,  18819,  18859. 
Favours  the  administration  of  the  Dairies  Order  by 

an  officer  of  a  central  authority,  18778-88. 
The  health  of  the  rising  generation  is  injuriously 

affected  by  the  want  of  milk,  18804-5,  18839-42. 
Has  a  poor  opinion  of  separated  milk  as  a  food  f<ir 

children,  18821-33. 
Creameries  do  not  retail  milk,  18793,  18855-8. 

MOFFETT,  A.  J.,  M.R.C.V.S.      (Veterinary  Inspec- 
tor under  the  Galway  Urban  Council;  Inspec- 
tor under  the  Contagious  Diseases  (A)  Act  fur 
Galway  Union.) 
Galway  Rural  Council  have  appointed  a  lay,  not  a 

jjrofessional  veterinary  inspector,  21228-37. 
Milk  sold  in  Galway  by  huxters  is  not  subject  to 

proper  inspection,  21238-40. 
Inspects  the  cows  sent  from  Galway  into  the  rui-al 

district  in  summer,  21247-53. 
Tlie  Dairies  Order  is  enforced  in  the  Galway  Urban 
District,  21254-63. 
But  milkers  are  not  prosecuted  for  milking  with 
dirty  hands,  21264-8. 
Cows  with  tuberculous  udders  have  been  fattened 
and  killed,  21269-72. 


MOFFETT,  A.  J.,  M.R.C.V.S.— co/ifnuicc?. 

Has  frequently  applied  the  tuberculin  test,  21273-81. 
Tuberculous  animals  entirely  weeded  out  of  onu 
herd,  by  means  of  the  test  and  isolation  sheds, 
etc.,  21282-95. 
In  the  same  way  tuberculosis  could  be  stamped 
out  in  the  country  in  five  years,  21296;  at 
great  expense  and  temporary  milk  famine, 
21297-8. 

Results    of    tests;    percentage    of    cows  reacting, 
21302-4. 

The  percentage  would  be  higher  in  a  milch  cattle 
district,  because  the  contagion  spreads, 
21305-10. 

There  is  scarcity  of  milk  for  labourers  in  winter  and 

early  spring,  21311-5. 
Would  compensate  for  compulsory  slaughter  of  tuber- 
culous beasts,  21316-8. 
A  £10  limit  is  not  unreasonable,  21319-20;  but 
there  may  be  exceptional  cases,  21321.  It 
would  not  be  easy  to  carry  on  a  trade  in 
diseased  animals  in  order  to  secure  the  com- 
pensation, 21322-7. 
Suggests  that  the  local  authoritj'  sell  milk,  the  poor 
to  be  charged  a  reduced  price,  21335-8;  objections 
to  the  proposal,  21339-41. 
Thinks  the  milk-producing  qualities  of  the  cow  have 
been  injured  bv  the  use  of  bulls  suitable  for 
store  cattle  trade,  21351-3. 
The  Galloway  bull  is  used  in  the  West,  and  is 
not  good  for  milk,  21355-62;  the  Kerry  cow 
would  be  very  useful  for  poor  people  in  the 
West,  21362-6. 
Cites  cases  of  tuberculous  premium  bulls  coming 
under  his  notice,  21367-87. 

MONAHAN,  PATRICK.  (Representing  the  Mount 
Bolus  Branch  of  the  Land  and  Labour  Asso- 
ciation, King's  County.) 

There  is  scarcity  of  milk  among  the  labouring  popu- 
lation in  the  Mount  Bolus  district  all  the  year 
round,  23970-81,  24000,  24041-2. 

Condensed  milk  is  largely  used  as  a  substitute, 
23995-9. 

Milk  is  not  given,  as  part  wages,  23982-9,  24049-54. 
Gets  his  supply  from  a  labourer  who  keeps  a  cow, 
2.3990. 

Farmers  will  not  allow  goats  to  be  kept  23991-4. 
The   milk    is   devoted  to   rearing   calves,  24001-2, 
24042-6. 

To  remedy  the  scarcity,  advocates  dividing  the  grass 
ranches  among  labourers,  24004-37;  and  the  State 
should  make  loans  for  the  purchase  of  cows,  24005, 
24011-2,  24017. 

Grazing  could  be  obtained  if  a  labourer  had  a  cow, 
24055,  24066-76. 

MORIARTY,  D.  l\r.  (Chairman  of  the  Kerry  Coimty 
Council.) 

The  Kenmare  Rural  Council  has  not  put  the  Dairies 
Order  into  force,  19400-4;  the  Killarney  Rural 
Council  has  (see  footnote,  p.  177.) 

If  a  rural  council  failed  to  enforce  the  Order,  the 
urban  authority  should  have  power  to  inspect  the 
dairies  supplying  milk,  not  otherwise,  19405-6; 
thinks  central  control  is  desirable,  19407-9. 

Does  not  think  the  dairy  stock  in  Kerry  is  deterior- 
ating, 19410-4. 

The  scarcity  in  Killarney  is  not  of  milk,  but  of  gocxl 
milk,  19415-7,  19460-2. 

Prosecutions  have  been  instituted  for  adulteration  of 
milk,  19418-24,  19433-4;  and  adequate  fines  have 
been  imposed,  19425-32. 

Thinks  creameries  should  be  subjected  to  inspection, 
19435. 

Prefers  voluntary  or  philanthropic  enterprise  to  muni- 
cipal milk  depots,  19437-42. 

Would  have  a  uniform  set  of  questions  for  urban 
veterinary  inspectors  and  another  set  for  rural 
inspectors,  because  the  conditions  are  different, 
19443-5. 

Difference  between  the  small  Limerick  farmer  and 
the  small  Kerry  farmer,  19446-9. 

Objects  to  subsidising  the  milk  supply  for  the  work- 
ing classes,  19456-9. 
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MORRISON,    ALEX.       (Representing    the  Minister 
Agricultural  Society.) 
The  milk-yielding  properties  of  cows  are  deteriorating, 
13816-7 ;  due  to  the  introduction  of  the  non-milking 
strain  of  shorthorn,  13818-24. 
One  shilling  a  gallon  for  winter  milk  in  Cork  is  not 
remunerative,  13826-35;  and  farmers  are  going  in 
for  store  cattle  and  sheep  grazing,  13836-8. 
Difficulty  of  keeping  up  to  the  legal  standard  of  milk 
from  March  to  July,  13839-51,  13863*-70. 
Farmers  have  given  up  sending  milk  into  Corlc 
rather  than  run  the  risk  of  prosecution,  13841. 
Difficulty  of  discriminating  between  the  honest 
and  dishonest  producer,  13871-3. 
The  Dairies  Order  has  driven  some  people  out  of 

trade,  13852-62. 
Farmers   and  labourers   pull   well  together  in  the 
district,  13874-9. 

MOTHERS  are  not  sufficiently  well  fed  to  nurse  their 
infants,  13608-12,  13587-92. 

MULLINS,  T.  (Representing  the  Irish  Creameries 
Protection  Society,  and  Manager  of  the  Glen- 
william  Co-operative  Dairy  Society,  Ballin- 
garry,  Co.  Limerick.) 

Winter  dairying  is  carried  on  in  the  district  to  a 

certain  extent,  17425-33,  17506-9. 
The   milk   supply  is   increasing,    both  as  regards 

number  of  cows  kept  and   quantity  yielded  j^er 

cow,  17434-6. 

A  cow  testing  association  has  been  started,  17437-43; 
and  some  cows  have  been  weeded  out  as  a  conse- 
quence, 17513-5,  17534. 
Farmers  are  taking  better  care  of  their  cows  now, 

17444-9;  and  house  them  in  winter,  17450-2. 
In  the  Croom  Rural  District  the  veterinary  inspector 
is  gradually  getting  the  Dairies  Order  observed, 
17453-8,  17516-8. 
Has  practically  no  complaint  to  make  of  dirty  milk 
being  sent  in,  17459-63,  17535-6. 
Need  of  the  invariable  production  of  clean  milk, 
17482-3. 

The  use  of  cloths  is  forbidden,  17536-9. 
Labourers  have  no  difficulty  in  procuring  milk,  17466, 

17473,  17499-500. 
The  creamery   is  willing  to   sell  milk   if  required, 

17467-73. 

Some  labourers  send  milk  to  the  creamery  for  which 
there  is  no  local  demand,  17474-6,  17510-2. 

Has  no  objection  to  the  inspection  of  creameries, 
17478. 

Supervision  of  the  working  of  the  Dairies  Order  by  a 

central  authority  is  desirable,  17479-80,  17519-22. 
If  small  loans  were  made  it  would  not  be  a  hardship 

to  require  cowkeepers  to  alter  their  byres,  17481. 
There  is  a  prejudice  against  separated  rrilk  as  a 

drink,  17488-92. 
Farmers  now  keep  their  best  calves  and  sell  the 

others,  17523-33,  17549-52. 
The   home   consumption  of   butter   has  increased, 

17543-5;  due  to  the  increased  buying  capacity  of 

the   people   and   the   higher  standard   of  living, 

17546-7. 

MUNICIPAL  trading  has  reduced  local  rates,  23969. 

Municipal  control  of  city's  milk;  for,  12064-73, 
12143-6,  20614-9,  23969;  aqainst,  12549-51, 
19437-42. 

See  also  "Scarcity  of  milk;  remedies  profosed, 
Urban  DistridisI" 

MURPHY,  H.M.A.      (Viee-Chairman,  Galwav  Urban 
Council.) 

Steps  taken  in  the  urban  district  to  enforce  the 
Dairies  Order,  20543-55. 

Prosecutions  have  been  instituted  for  breaches  of  the 
Order,  20556;  and  the  magistrates  have  been  most 
helpful,  20557-9. 

Unsuitable  premises  have  been  closed,  20560-1. 

" '^^o^^^^2o'^®''  people  out  of  the  trade, 

20o62,  20628 ;  the  Order  is  not  too  exacting,  20564. 

Would  require  milk  sellers  to  be  licensed,  20565-8. 

There  is  no  scarcity  of  milk  in  Galway,  20569-77, 


MURPHY,  H.  M.  A.— continued. 

Milk  is  sold  in  the  streets  by  country  people;  it  is 
not  easily  supervised,  and  is  liable  to  contamina- 
tion, 20578-80. 
The  city  authority  should  have  power  to  inspect 

outside  dairies  supplying  milk,  20581-4. 
Milk  shops  in  the  city  are  not  inspected,  20585-7. 
Loans  for  small  amounts  should  be  made  for  altera- 
tion and  improvement  of  byres,  20594-9,  20624-5. 
Typhoid  fever  traced  to  milk   supply  in  Galway, 
20600;  20638. 
The  supply  was  stopped  by  order  of  the  public 

health  authority,  20601-3. 
Would  give  compensation  in  such  a  case,  to 
ensure  prompt  discovery  of  sickness,  20604-7. 
To  detect  illness  among  cowkeepers,  etc.,  the  in- 
spector should  have  a  list  of  persons  handling 
milk,  20638-43. 
Advocates  the  establishment  of  milk  stations  under 
municipal  control  for  the  sale  of  all  milk  in  the 
town,  20614-9. 
Amount  of  fines  and  costs  in  prosecutions  for  adul- 
teration of  milk,  20630-7. 

N. 

NEILL,  JOHN.      (Farmer  and  Cattle  Breeder,  Co. 
Kerry.) 

The  average  yield  for  Kerry  cow  in  twelve  months  is 
about  800  gallons,  19554;  she  milks  for  ten  months, 
19555;  and.  gives  a  high  percentage  of  butter  fat, 
19556-8. 

There  is  scarcity  of  milk  in  winter,  19559. 

Farmers  do  not  believe  winter  dairying  pays,  19560-7. 

Catch-cropping  made  on  good  Limerick  land  might 

not  give  the  same  results  on  poor  Kerry  land, 

19568-73,  19615-7. 
Difficulty    of    getting    reliable    labour,  19574-80, 

19594-5. 

Believes  in  the  law  of  heredity  re  milk  production, 
19581-8;  the  bull  is  even  more  important  than  the 
heifer  in  breeding,  19589. 

Farmers  are  not  careful  in  the  selection  of  the  bull, 
19590-3,  19635-6. 

Separated  milk  from  hand  separators  is  better  than 
that  from  creameries,  19603-8. 

Winter  calving  cows  give  a  better  milk  yield  than 
spring  calving  cows,  19611-7. 

Objection  to  ensilage,  19618-9. 

His  herd  is  tuberculin  tested,  19620-3. 

Average  price  of  the  Kerry  cow,  19624-6;  are  econo- 
mical feeders,  19627-9:  and  good  milkers,  19630-1. 

The  Kerry  type  is  capable  of  being  developed  into  a 
fine  dairy"  breed,  19637-45. 

Suggested  means  of  preserving  the  Kerry  breed. 
19651-7. 

0. 

O'BRIEN,  MRS.  DERMOD.  (President  of  the  Ardagh 
Branch  of  the  W.N.H.A.,  Co.  Limerick.) 

To  meet  the  needs  of  children,  milk  was  distributed 
at  the  school,  but  the  manager  objected,  17376-80, 
17387-90. 

Milk  is  not  scarce,  but  the  poor  cannot  afford  the 
price  charged  in  winter,  17384-6. 

Purchase  of  milk  by  labourers  at  Ardagh,  Co.,  Lime- 
rick; particulars  re,  17391-5. 

The  people  like  the  goats  with  a  Toggenburg  strain, 
17408-23. 

O'BRIEN,  MRS.  HARRIET.      (Acting  President  of 
the  Lying-in  Hospital,  Limerick.) 

Makes  provision  to  supplv  poor  people  with  milk  at 
a  reduced  rate,  15733-4,  15742-7. 

The  work  could  be  quadrupled,  15735-41. 

Wages  have  not  increased  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
creased cost  of  living,  15749-53. 

O'CONNOR,   T.   J.       (Abbeyfeale;   representing  the 
Irish  Creamery  Managers'  Association.) 
Dirty  milk  is  sent  to  the  creameries,  20390;  and  that 
interferes  vi'ith  the  quality  of  the  butter,  20442. 
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-O'CONNOR..  T.  3.— continued. 

The  remonstrances  of  the  manager  are  not  so  effec- 
tive as  those  of  the  Department's  inspector,  20392. 
Inspection    by    the  Department   wonld    be  useful, 
20393-4. 

Does  not  sell  milk  at  creameries,  20403-5 ;  but  has  no 
objection  to  do  so,  20406-9.  Would  not  object  to 
making  sale  by  creameries  compulsory,  20422-5. 
Speaks  for  over  100  managers,  20424. 

Has  not  heard  of  any  scarcity  of  milk  in  his  district, 
20411-2;  the  labourers  keep  goats  or  cows,  20413-8. 

The  people  do  not  appreciate  the  value  of  milk  as  a 
food,  20419-21. 

Difficulty  of  supplying  the  scattered  mral  population 
from  the  creamery,  20428-33. 

Objection  to  farmers  separating  the  cream  and  send- 
ing it  to  the  creamery,  20443-5. 

Would  like  the  Department's  inspector  to  visit  the 
farmer's  house,  20446. 

Believes  in  pasteurising  the  separated  milk,  20447-8. 

O'FERRALL,  MRS.  MARY.    (Representing  the  W.N. 

H.A.,  Ballinalee,  Edgeworthstown  and  Gran- 
ard  district,  Co.  Longford.) 

There  is  great  scarcity  of  milk  in  the  district  from 
November  to  April,  24557-9,  24568-73. 
It  is  the  labourers  who  suffer  mostly,  24632-4; 
but  often  the  farmer  is  witliout  milk  himself. 
24635. 

There  is  no  winttT  dairying,  24636-8. 

The  people  object  to  goats  because  they  are  mis- 
chievous, 24560-7. 

The  scarcity  is  more  acute  in  a  rural  district  than  in 
a  village,'  24577. 

The  difficulty  is  that  there  is  not  a  continuous 
demand,  because  the  people  have  goats  for  the 
summer  supply,  24574-81. 

It  is  easier  to  get  milk  in  the  district  since  the 
creamery  closed,  24583-4. 

The  creamery  closed  for  want  of  milk  in  the  winter, 
24585. 

Fewer  cows  are  kept  in  the  locality  since  the  crea- 
mery closed,  24590. 

Children  prefer  tea  to  porridge,  24603-5,  24616. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  small  farmers  who  onlv 
keep  one  cow,  24626-30. 

O'HORA,  PATRICK.    (Farmer,  Bohola,  Co.  Mayo.) 

Milk  is  scarce  in  winter  and  spring,  23350. 

Tea  with  an  egg  or  oatmeal  in  it  is  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute. 23356-7. 

Winter  dairying  would  not  pay;  the  people  would  not 
pay  a  remunerative  price  for  milk,  23358,  2.3362-5. 
23376-9. 

■O'MAHONEY,  J.  F.  (Veterinary  Inspector,  Cork  Rural 
District). 

Prosecutions  for  breaches  of  the  Dairies  Order  are 
not  made  in  summer,  15166. 
Great    improvement     of     countrv  cowsheds, 
15177-8. 

A  difficulty  in  the  way  of  improvements  by  small 
men  is  want  of  capital,  15178-85. 
Slaughter  of  tuberculous  cows  ordered  and  compen- 
sation paid,  15167-8. 
Does  not  think  the  £10  limit  too  low,  15169-70. 
To  stamp  out  tuberculosis  among  cattle,  the  owner 
should  be  induced  to  report  cases  of  suspicion, 
15171-6.  ^ 
Approves  of  licensing  cowkeepers  instead  of  re"is- 
tration,  15192-8. 

D.  -J.  O'MAHONI   (Analyst  for  the  City  and  County 
of  Cork).  ■ 

The  milk  of  a  herd  rarely  falls  below  the  legal  stan- 
dard, if  the  strippings  are  not  left  behind  (say) 
by  milkers  being  in  a  hurry,  12815. 

In  calculating  the  milk  supply  of  Cork  City,  the 
average  daily  yield  of  a  cow  for  12  months 
cannot  be  put  at  three  gallons,  13352-5 

Action  taken  by  the  Public  Health  Committee  to 
deal  with  the  outbreak  of  infantile  cholera 
13356-8.  LiiLiera, 

Milk  prosecutions  are  usually  for  the  addition  of 
separated  milk,  13360,  13391;  or  for  withholding 
the  strippings ;  such  milk  is  not  whole  milk.  13360- 
though  it  IS  pleaded  that  the  milk  is  as  it  came 
from  the  cow,  13361-2 


D.  J.  O'MAHONY— co»(>/!)u(ed. 

Analyst's  form  of  certificate  is  usually  "  deficiency 
of  fat,"  12812-4,  13362;  adulteration  by  the  addi- 
tion of  water  is  not  alleged  unless  there  is  clear 
evidence,  13378-90. 

The  analyst's  object  is  not  to  bring  i^rosecutions,  but 
to  put  down  fraud,  13389. 

The  Constabulary  take  milk  sainisles,  13364-7;  they 
receive  no  extra  pay  for  this,  13368;  the  analyst 
has  no  jurisdiction  over  thein,  13368-72. 

Prosecutions  in  the  County  of  Cork  always  follow  on 
the  analyst's  certificate  for  a  prosecution,  13372-7. 

Preservatives;  the  law  and  practica  as  to  use  of, 
13392-4. 

Number  of  cases  of  infantile  diarrhoea,  13394. 

Prosecution  where  milk  was  deficient  in  fat;  con- 
viction in  Petty  Sessions  reversed  by  the  King's 
Bench,  and  the  County  paid  ^28  costs,  13394-5. 

Difficulty  of  prosecuting  for  dirty  milk,  13396-7. 

O'MEARA,   DR.    T.  J.    (Medical  Officer  of  Health, 
Skibbereen). 

The  difficulty  of  procuring  milk  for  domestic  use  ia 
coincident  with  the  growth  of  the  creamery  sys- 
tem, 14104-6. 
Creameries  and  farmers  are  unwilling  to  sell  milk 
to  the  poor,  14107-9. 
Reasons  whv  the  farmer  will  not  sell,  14110-2, 
14172. 

Separated  milk  valuable  as  a  food,  14121,  i.e.,  skim 
milk  or  separated  by  hand  separrators,  14121- 
2 ;  but  the  separated  milk  from  creameries  is 
not  usable,  because  of  putrefaction,  14121- 
30,  14162-6. 

Lactic  acid  bacilli  might  be  introduced  as  a  cor- 
rective, 14165-70. 
Buttermilk — valuable  properties  of,  14121. 

Attributes  the  longevity  of  Irish  peasants  to  the 
general  use  of  buttermilk  formerly,  14121. 
Defective  dietary  has  reduced  the  national  stamina; 
milk  not  available,  and  tea  and  baker's  bread  used 
instead,  14121,  14173,  14177-8. 
Creameries  are  necessary  for  clean  butter  making, 
14133 ;  but  an  incidental  evil  is  that  they  have 
absorbed  almost  the  entire  milk  supply,  14121. 
Objects    to    milk    depots    under    local  authorities, 
14135-6. 

It  is  difficult  to  get  labourers  to  co-operate,  say 
for  a  regular  milk  supply,  14139-43;  the  best 
way  would  be  to  get  farmers  to  arrange  a 
supply.  14137-8,  14144-5;  but  a  large  popular 
demand  for  milk  must  not  be  expected, 
14145-7. 

Would  make  it  compulsorv  on  creameries  to  retail 

milk,  14148-51. 
Beneficial  results  following  from  the  compulsory  re- 
moval of  the  manure  pit  from  near  dwellings  and 
cowslieds,  14154-5. 
Enforcement  of   the    Dairies    Order   under  central 
supervision  necessary,  14155-9. 
Difficulty  of   locally  appointed  dispensary  doc- 
tors   and   veterinary    insT.-c<itors  prosecuting 
their  own  clients,  14160-1. 
Objections  to  distributing  milk  to  children  at  schools, 
14174-6. 

People  need  to  be  educated  as  to  the  value  of  foods, 
14183-9. 

Children  brought  up  on  tea  develop  a  craving 
for  it  and  will  not  take  milk,  14190-4. 

0'REII,LY,   WILLIAM   (Resident  ju  Athenry,  Co. 

Galway,  and  Secretary  of  the  Town  Tenants' 
League) . 

There  is  scarcity  of  milk  in  Athenry,  especially  in 
winter,  21107-8.  21114,  21224-5:  quantitv  of  milk 
available,  21194-204. 

On  the  land  distributed  by  the  Estates  Commis- 
sioners only  two  cows  are  kept,  21109-13:  there  is 
no  improvement  of  the  milk  supply  for  labourers, 
21141-2;  on  the  contrary,  milch  cows  which  were 
formerly  on  the  land  have  been  removed,  21175-6; 
and  less  milk  is  prcxluced,  because  of  the  distribu- 
tion, 21182-3. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  Station  at  Athenry 
supplies  a  number  of  families  with  milk,  21123-9; 
the  Station  is  1^  miles  from  the  town,  21170. 

No  occupant  of  a  labourer's  cottage  in  or  around 
the  town  keeps  a  cow,  21129-37. 
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O'REILLY,  WILLIAM— continued. 

The  plots  of  divided  land  are  used  for  fattening 
stock,  21138-40,  21212-4. 

There  was  local  objection  to  setting  aside  a  com- 
monage for  grazing  labourers'  cows,  21145-67. 

Suggests  the  opening  of  a  local  dairy  by  farmers  and 
shopkeepers,  21184-90,  21208-11;  this  could  be 
don©  without  legislation,  21191-2. 

O'RIORDAN,  E.  J.,  M.R.C.V.S.  (Veterinai^  Inspec- 
tor under  the  Limerick  Corporation  and  Lime- 
rick No.  2  Rural  District  Council). 

There  is  an  improvement   in    consequence    of  the 
Dairies  Order,  15874-81,  15890,  15967,  15979. 
But  the  Order  has  not  been  rigidly  enforced, 
15882-91 ;   because  the   cowkeepers  complain 
of  the  expense,  15883,  15892-6,  15928-30. 
The  habits  of  persons  handling  milk  leave  much  to 

be  desired,  15903-6. 
Manure  pits  are  still  in  close  proximity  to  the  byre, 
15907-12. 

There  has  been  considerable  loss  of  cattle  from  abor- 
tion, 15922-7,  15989-16000. 
■  Docs  not  believe  any  one  man  can  get  the  Order 
observed,  15931-40,'  15968-9. 

His  authority  would  be  strengthened  if  he  was  sub- 
ject to  supervision  by  a  central  body,  15960, 
15965-6. 

If  small  loans  for  alteration  of  byres  were  made,  it 

would  facilitate  matters,  15941-5. 
Prevalence  of  white  scour  and  its  cause,  15981-8. 

O'SHEA,  J.  L.  (Chairman  of  the  North  Cork  Branch 
of  the  Land  and  Labour  Association  and 
member  of  the  Kanturk  Rural  District 
Council). 

The  Dairies  Order  is  enforced  in  Kanturk  Rural  Dis- 
trict, 12859-68. 
There  is  uo  scarcity  of  milk  in  Kanturk  town,  12869- 
70. 

Examples  showing  that  there  is  scarcity  in  thr 

rural  districts,  12871-3. 
The  farmers  will  not  supply  milk  to  labourers, 

12873. 

Very  few  labourers  keep  a  stripper  cow, 
12873-6,  12880-2,  12974;  sometimes  they  send 
the  surplus  milk  to  the  creamery  rather  than 
sell  it  to  neighbours,  12877-9. 

Difficulty  of  getting  grazing,  12883-6. 
The  keeping  of  goats  by  labourers  is  not  encouraged, 
12887-9. 

The  disinclination  of  the  farmer  to  supply  milk  to 
labourers  is  not  due  to  the  Labourers  Acts: 
it  is  due  to  the  creamery  system,  which  dates 
from    the    erection    of    the    first  labourers' 
cottages,  12890-3. 
The  farmer  does  not  like  to  break  bulk,  12894. 
Creameries  are  also  responsible  for  the  scarcity  of 
buttermilk,  12894;  which  compels  people  to  eat 
baker  s  bread  instead  of  home-made  bread,  12894-5 
The  creameries  will  not  sell  separated  milk,  as  thev 
use  It  for   pig    rearing,    12896-902;    private  piW 
breeders  buy  it  in  bulk,  12903. 
Has  no  scheme  for  relieving  the  scarcity,  12908-  the 
giving  of  Kerry  cows  by  the  Department  as  prizes 
would  not  go  far,  12909-10. 
^^^omo^^  ^^^^  creameries  do  not  sell  milk,  12906-7, 
.l^91J;  and  does  not  think  they  would  set  aside  a 
gallon  for  a  number  of  labourers,  12920-30 
Ihe  riu'al  problern  might  be  partly  met  if  creameries 
were  compelled  to  sell  milk,   12931-5;   it  would 
come  withm  the  functions  of  the  Land  and  Labour 
Associations  to  organise  the  demand,  12936-41 
if 944!?  labourers   to    own  cows, 

Rates  of  wages  for  labourers,  12953-60  12984 

O'SITLLIVAN,  EUGENE,  J.P.  (Chairman  of  the 
Killarney  Urban  Council). 

"'outsidp*^°"*^'  ^"^^  to  inspect 

19502  '  ^"PPlyii^g  milk  to  the  town, 

Conflict  with    the    rural    inspector    would  be 
avoided  :f  the  conditions  w'ere  staSrdised. 

19504-7.  central  control. 


O'SULLIVAN  EUGENE,  3 continued. 

Causes  of  high  rents  for  artisans'  dwellings  in  Kil- 
larney, 19508-16. 

There  is  no  actual  scarcity  of  milk  in  or  around  Kil- 
larney except  in  winter,  19517-29. 

Attributes  any  depreciation  there  may  be  in  the 
dairy  stock  to  the  premium  bull,  19530-8,  19547- 
50. 

Advocates  the  keeping  of  milk  records  for  the  benefit 
of  the  farmer,  19539-41. 

0 'SULLIVAN,   DR.  WILLIAM    (Medical  Officer  of 
Health,  Killarney). 
There  was  scarcity  of  milk  in  Killarney  till  1912, 

19207,    19223-5,'  19243-6;    when  the'W.N.H.A. 

arranged  for  a  supply,  19208-9;   management  of 

the  milk  depot,  19212,  19292-4,  19358-69. 
The  occasional  summer  milk  seller  spoils  the  trade 

for  the  all-the-year  round  supplier,  19210-1;  w'ould 

like  to  see  him  put  out  of  service,  19370. 
Children  get  accustomed  to  the  use  of  (badly  made) 

tea.  and  it  is  verv  bad  for  them,  19219-22,  19225, 

19311. 

If  creameries  were  required  to  sell  milk  it  would  re- 
lieve scarcity  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  Killar  lev 
district,  but  not  much,  19228-35. 

The  labourer's  independence  of  the  farmer  is  not 
the  cause  of  his  difficulty  of  obtaining  milk,  19236- 
42. 

The  Dairies  Order  should  be  uniformly  administered 
under  the  supervision  of  a  central  body,  19247-50. 

Milk  which  caused  an  outbreak  of  infectious  disease, 
19252 ;  and  the  action  taken  by  the  local  authority, 
19253-6,  19315. 

Objects  to  pasteurised  milk,  if  good  fresh  milk  can 
be  obtained,  19261-2;  and  pasteurisation  is  often 
inefficiently  done,  19263,  19336-40. 

Makes  a  distinction  between  the  food  value  of 
creamery  separated  milk  and  that  coming  from 
farm  houses,  19265-74;  the  former  is  unpalatable, 
19275-6. 

The  Urban  Council's  artisans'  dwellings  are  too  dear 
for  artisans,  19282-9. 

The  Urban  authority  should  have  power  to  inspect 
outside  dairies  supplving  milk  to  the  town,  19295- 
300. 

Attaches  more  importance  to  ventilation  in  a  cow- 
shed than  to  cubic  space,  19303,  19383-94. 

There  should  be  power  to  apply  the  Widal  Test  to 
a  suspected  typhoid  carrier,  i9320-5. 

There  is  more  harm  done  by  not  drinking  milk  than 
by  drinking  tuberculous  milk,  19377-82. 

OUTBREAKS  OF  DISEASE  attributable  to  milk.  See 
"  Disease,  oidhrcalts  of." 

OVERSTOCKING  of  cows  at  fairs;  cruelty  to  animals, 
and  dirty  vessels  used  for  milk,  21405-13, 
22956-66.' 


P. 

PARISH  COMMITTEES. 

Work  done  by,  21896,  22076-83. 

Small  loans  for  building  cow  byres  desirable,  22209- 
17. 

PASTEURISATION  OF  MILK. 

Fc  T  :— 15784-5,  15868-70. 

Creameries  should  be  compelled  to  pasteurise  their 
separated  milk,  15808-12. 

Against — 

Injures  the  milk    for   man   and    beast,  17192-203, 
17226-31,  17273-87. 

Pasteurised  milk   did    not    suit   the    public  taste 
(Limerick),  18183-6,  18231-8. 

Against  pasteurised  milk,  if  good  fresh  milk  can  be 
obtained,  19261-2. 

Paste-urisation    is   often    inefficiently    done,  19263, 
19336-40. 
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•PENALTIES. 

For  adulteration  of  milk  and  breaches  of  the  Dairies 
Order. — See  "  Fines." 

J^ERCY,  H.  W.,  V.S.  (Representing  the  Athlone  No. 

2  Rural  District  Council.) 
There  is  less  tuberculosis  among  Irish  than  English 
cattle,  24655-8,  24669-70. 
Has  found  that  infection  is  greatest  where  cattle 
are  most  housed  together,  and   least  where 
they  are  most  in  the  open,  24659. 
The  demand  for  milk  in  Athlone  is  greater  than  the 

supply,  24671-6. 
Cows  give  a  poor  yield;  probably  not  more  than  300 

gallons  a  year,  24680. 
T\Iilk  records  are  not  kept.  24677. 
In  England  attention  is  paid  to  breeding  from  millc- 

ing  strains,  24682-90. 
There  is  no  premium  bull  of  a  milking  strain  in  Co. 

Roscommon,  24691-7. 
Of  the  Red  Lincoln,  there  is  a  dainty  type  and  a 

fattening  type,  24704-5. 
The   Shorthorn   cross  is  the  best   general  purposes 

cow,  20706-7. 
Some  land  is  best  for  milch  cows,  other  land  is  best 

for  stores,  24709-10. 
To  get  the  Dairies  Order  enforced,  sinall  loans  for 

improvement  should  be  made,  24712-21. 
Jlilk  infected   with  scarlatina — the  cause  would  ho 

human,  not  bovine,  24730-1. 
Believes  cow-pox  is  communicable  by  milk,  24732-3. 

THILANTHROPY. 

Not  sufficient  for  continuous  work,  18812-3. 

POER-O'SHEE,  MISS  G.  (Representing  the  Kilmac- 
thomas  R.  D.  Council). 

The  Kilmacthomas  Council  objected  to  give  a  large 
salary  to  a  Veterinary  Inspector,  because  of  the 
burden  of  the  rates,  25984-91. 

There  is  scarcity  of  milk  in  the  winter,  25992,  25997, 
26000. 

■Co-ordination  of  Acts  and  Orders  rc  diseases  of  ani- 
mals, dairies  and  cowsheds,  notification  of  bovine 
tuberculosis,  etc.,  suggested,  25992. 
The   Veterinary    Inspector    imder    the  Contagious 
Diseases  (A)  Act,  should  do  all  the  work  required. 
25992;  and  there  should  be  consistent  administra- 
tion   applicable    to    home    butter-makers,  etc., 
25992;  there  is  a  trade  in  diseased  cows,  25993. 
Notification  of  bovine  tuberculosis  should  be  com- 
pulsory, 25993. 
The  State  should  pay  the  compensation,  25994-6 
26003-6. 

PORRIDGE,  use  of.  among  labourers. 

Was  never  much  used  in  Cork,  13603-5,  13685-6. 
Not  used    because  milk  is   not  :'available,  12911, 
13004-5,  14369,  24135-6,  24245^  24359.  . 

POWER,  PATRICK  (Sanitary  Sub-officer,  Tullamore). 

A  Veterinary  Inspector  has  been  appointed  under 
the  Dairies  Order  for  Tullamore  Urban  district, 
23542-4. 

The  poorer  cowkeepers  have  not  means  to  improve 
their  cowsheds,  23534-8,  23545-6. 
The  large  majority  of  byres  do  not  conform  to 
the  requirements  of  the  Order,  23541-2,  23545. 
It  is  hard  to  make  th©  premises  suitable,  23559- 
63. 

Small   loans    for   improvements   are  desiralale, 
23600-4. 

No  prosecution  has  been  instituted  to  compel  com- 
pliance with  the  Order,  23547-57;  and  the 
Order  is  practically  a  dead  letter  in  the  dis- 
trict, 23575. 

Rigid  enforcement  would   cause    a   number  of 
premises  to  be  closed,  23602-3. 
The  salaries  paid  for  services  under  the  Order  are 
small,  23558. 

Steps  are  not  taken  to  prevent  contamination  of  milk 

in  shops,  23568-75. 
People  sell  milk  in  Tullamore  who  are  not  registered, 

23576-9. 

f^mall  fine  in  prosecution  for  adulteration  of  milk, 
23582-7. 

Tho  supply  of  milk  is  not  equal  to  the  demand,  even 
in  summer,  23588-95,  23607. 


PRESERVATIVES,  use  of  in  milk. 

Milk  is  not  sent  into  Tullamore  from  outside,  be- 
cause the  farmers  make  butter,  23596,  23624-6. 

The  law  and  practice  as  to  use  of,  13392-4. 

Discouragement  of  non-use  of,  18148. 

The  use  of,  in  cream,  etc.,  should  be  forbidden, 
21441,  21473-4. 

Illegal  in  France,  but  allowed  in  food  for  exporta- 
tion to  England,  21441. 

a. 

QUINLAN,  D.      (Representing  the  Tipperary  No.  1 
Rural  District  Council.) 

There  is  great  scarcity  of  milk  in  the  winter,  18611-2, 
18621-3. 

There  is  no  winter  dairying,  18613-4;  farmers  say  it 
does  not  pay,  18615;  but  they  have  not  made  ex- 
periments, 18616-20,  18730-4.  They  might  be  in- 
duced to  take  it  up,  18735-8. 

The  winter  milk  is  sent  to  the  creameries  which  do 
not  retail  it,  18624-30,  18641-6,  18660-5. 

'Milk  obtained  from  creameries  in  winter  is  not  fit  to 
drink,  18647-50. 

The  farmer  will  not  sell  small  quantities  to  labourers, 
not  even  for  cash,  18651-6. 

Separated  milk  is  bought  from  the  creameries  for 
pig-feeding,  18665-78.  • 

Abortion  among  cattle  causes  much  loss  in  the  dis- 
trict, 18694-702. 

Likes  to  breed  from  a  bull  and  dam  of  good  milking 
strain,  18706-8,  18679-80. 

Prefers  a  two-year-old  bull  to  a  yearling  for  breeding 
purposes,  18685-9. 

The  cows  in  the  district  are  housed  in  the  winter, 
18691-3. 

Has  no  difficulty  in  getting  dairy  labour,  18717-8. 

Suggests  the  establishment  of  milk  stations,  and  the 
appointment  of  an  inspector  to  see  that  the  milk 
was  good,  18720;  the  dairy  farmer  to  supply  a  fixed 
demand,  18721;  the  State  to  give  a  contribution. 
18722-4.  But  the  poor  do  not  spend  their  money 
advantageously,  18725-9. 

QUINN,  JOSEPH  FRANCIS. 

Losses  by  farmei-s  from  contagious  abortion  among 
cattle,  22972. 

The  fines  in  milk  prosecutions  are  small  and  liave  no 
deterrent  effect,  22972-6. 

QUINN,  THOMAS  M.      (Clerk  of  the  Castlebar  Rural 
District  Council.) 

Dairy  inspectors  have  been  appointed  under  the 
Dairies  Order,  but  not  a  veterinarv  inspector, 
23382,  23.387. 

The  reports  of  the  dairy  inspectors  are  not  of  much 
value  in  indicating  the  condition  of  cowsheds  and 
dairies,  23383-92. 

A  veterinary  inspector  is  necessary;  preferably  ap- 
pointed by  an  outside  body,  23393-6. 

R. 

REACTORS.     See  "  Tuberculin  Test." 

RED  LINCOLNS.    There  is  a  dairy  type  and  a  fatten- 
ing type,  24704-5. 

ROCHE,  LAURENCE,  J. P.      (Member  of  the  Cork 
County  Committee  of  Agriculture.) 
There  is  scarcity  of  milk  in  Buttevant  in  summer 
and    winter,  "14674-5;    attributed   to  proprietary 
creameries,  14676-9. 
Suggests  the  formation  of  milk  depots  in  towns  and 
villages,  14681;  under  the  control  of  the  I.A.O.S., 
14682. 

Would  compel  creameries  to  sell  milk,  14683-91 ;  and 
the  farmer,  if  necessary,  14691-6.  This  would 
give  some  relief,  14722-8. 
Farmers  and  creameries  are  not  willing  to  sell 
milk  to  labourers,  14696,  14700;  reasons, 
14697-714.  Changed  relations  between  farmer 
and  labourer  are  due  to  the  Land  Acts, 
14748-9. 
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ROCHE,  LAURENCE,  J .V.— continued. 

Suggests  giving  each  labourer  two  acres  and  a  cow, 
14729-37;  difficulty  of  giving  the  extra  acre, 
14750. 

One  acre  will  not  support  a  Kerry  cow,  14735. 
Farmers  will  not  give  grazing  for  a  cow,  14737-8, 
14746-7. 

The   effect   would   not  be  to   prevent  farmers 
getting  labourers,  14744-5. 
Proposed    mode   of   providing    cows    for  labourers, 
14750A-58. 

Does  not  think  that  winter  calving  cows  yield  more 
milk  than  cows  calving  in  summer,  14769-71. 

Tillage  essential  to  winter  dairying,  14772-3. 

The  old  Irish  cow  described,  14790-6;  and  where 
obtainable,  14779-80,  14789. 

Cattle  have  deteriorated  since  the  introduction  of  the 
Department's  premium  bulls,  14796-801, 
14807-39;  and  the  Department's  pi'emium  bulls 
have  introduced  abortion  among  cattle,  14801-6, 
14840-66. 

Figures  showing  the  increase  in  the  number  and  value 
of  milch  cows  in  Ireland  since  the  establishment 
of  the  Department,  14828. 

ROGERS,  MRS.  M.      (Secretary,  W.N.H.A.,  TuUa- 
more.) 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  milk  children  are  given  sub- 
stitutes, e.g.,  porter  and  condensed  milk, 
24078-83. 

And  it  is  hard  to  get  them  to  take  milk  when  it 
is  forthcoming,  24078-81. 

The  children  thus  fed  are  sickly  looking,  24084. 

Milk  is  scarce  in  Tullamore  in  the  winter,  not  in  the 
summer,  24093. 

There  should  be  a  milk  depot  in  the  town,  24094-6 
24119-20. 

The  W.N.H.A.  has  not  opened  one  for  want  of 
funds,  24097-102;  but  there  is  a  Babies'  Club, 
which  gives  milk  and  instruction,  24103-18. 

RYAN,  P.  J.    (Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Land  and  Labour 
Association,  Croom,  Co.  Limerick.) 
There   is   great   difficulty   in   procuring   milk  from 
December   to    March,'  17830-4,    17913;    not  in 
summer,  17916,  17949,  17958. 

Creamery  which  refused  to  sell  milk,  17831-4:  but 
some  creameries  do  sell,  17945-50. 

Farmers  will  not  sell  milk  in  small  quantities  17834 
17843-6. 

There  was  plenty  of  milk  for  labourers  before  crea- 
meries were  started,  17836-46,  17853-5;  but  it  is 
pointed  out  that  scarcity  exists  ajso  in  non- 
creamery  districts  in  an  adjoining  county,  17847-50. 

Blames  the  creameries  for  the  decrease  of  tillage  and 
reduction  of  employment,  17851. 

Scheme  for  making  milk  more  generally  available  : 

(1)  To  offer  50  Kerry  cows  as  prizes  for  the  50 
best  kept  cottages  in  the  county. 

(2)  Small  farmers  to  supply  milk  at  a  fixed  price 
to  depots  in  each  townl'and,  and  sell  to 
labourers  at  8d.  a  gallon,  summer  and  winter- 
part  of  the  price  would  be  refunded  to  labourers 
who  had  the  best  kept  Union  cottages.  The 
cost  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  funds  of  the 
County  Committee  and  the  Department,  1786-'- 
909,  17923. 

^^17910  ^  the  Denmark  scheme  for  relieving  scarcity, 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  organise  a   stead v 

demand  lor  milk  by  labourers,  17912,  17972-5. 
Reason  why  labourers  owning  cows  send  their  surplus 

millc  to  the  creamery,  17914-22. 
Suggests  peasant  proprietorship,   17926-39;  but  tlie 

labourer  does  not  need  land  if  he  can  get  constant 

employment  and  fair  wages,  17940-3 
If  creameries  would  sell  milk  that  would  relieve  the 

scarcity  to  some  extent,  17953-7. 


s. 

SCARCITY   OF   MILK,   ALLEGED   CAUSES  AND 
PROPOSED  REiMEDIES. 

Scarcity  of  Milk. 

.[reus  of  scarcity — Co.  Coil;. 

Cork  rural  district,  12465-72,  12572-8;  Kanturk  rural,. 
12871-3;  Bandon,  12993-4;  Kilworth  district,  13127- 
39.  13189-92.  13166-7:  Mitchelstown  rural,  1.3405-9; 
Fermov  rural,  13654-64,  13678-80:  Kilbarry,  near 
Cork,  13718-30:  Carrignavar,  13761-5;  Skibbereen 
R.D.,  13906-7,  1.3959-61,  14299-304,  14030-8, 
14076-7  (even  for  infants),  14050;  N.  Cork  Parlia- 
mentarv  Division,  14326-8,  14333-5;  Macroom 
R.D.,  i4497-9,  14603,  14868-73,  14878;  Buttevant, 
14674-5,  Millstreet  R.D.,  14906. 

Co.  Livier/ck. 

Limerick  City,  15222,  15252-3,  15447-50,  15640-2; 
Rathkeale  R.D.,  15756-7,  15761-2,  18283-8;  KiU 
mallock,  16530-1,  16620-4,  Barrington's  Bridge,. 
16921:  Croom,  17830-4,  17913;  not  in  summer,. 
17916,  17949,  17958:  East  Limerick,  18517-23. 

Co.  Eosc()»i»io)i. 

Athlono,  24671-6. 

Co.  Clare. 

Ennis,  16042-7,  16091,  16104,  16167-70,  16391-9, 
16428,  16430-1. 

Co.  Tipperary. 

Tipperarv  No.  1  R.D.,  18611-2,  18621-3 ;  Tcinpleinore, 
18751-3,  18796-8. 

Co.  Kerry. 

Killaruey,  19559;    Tralee   R.D.,  19762-6,  19884-8, 

19837-9;  Listowel,  20186-93,  20220-4;  Fenit, 
20237-9. 

Co.  Galway. 

Athenry  (q.v.) ;  Tuam  R.D.,  21499  (causes  21499, 
21506-9);  Galway  R.D.,  21313;  Clifden  R.D., 
21556-61,  21572-98  (cause,  21562-8),  21769;  Letter- 
frack,  22056-60,  22067-72. 

Co.  Mayo. 

Westport,  22329-30,  22451-2,  22377-82,  22473-93-, 
Achill,  22575-8,  22,582;  Castlobar,  22700-1,  22851- 
8,  22888-909,  22978-80,  23053-9;  Kiltimagh, 
2.3299,  23304;  Charlestown,  23162-70. 

King's  Co. 

Tullamore  (q.v.);  Philipstown.  23629-35,  23642; 
Mount  Bolus  district,  2.3970-81,  24000,  24041-2; 
Ballinagar,  24179-80,  24124:  Clara,  24224-5, 
24234-5. 

Co.  Westmeath. 

MuUingar,  24308,  24.328-9,  24425-9,  24801-9,  24867-72. 

Co.  Longford,  24557-9,  24568-73,  246.32-8. 

Co.  Waterford. 
Waterford  (q.v.) ;  Lismore,  25532-42,  25588-90,2.5636; 
Kilmacthomas,    25992-26000;   Kilmeaden,  25873; 
Dungarvan,  23792-8. 

No  scarcity  : 
Co.  Cork. 

Queenstown,  12792-5:  Kanturk,  12869-70;  Skib- 
bereen, 13905;  Castletownshend  district,  14204-5, 
14222-4;  Blarney,  1.5017-28. 

Co.  Limerick. 

Kilfinny,  17795-7;  West  Limerick,  18518;  Croom 
R.D.,  18873-7,  18933-5,  18982;  Abbeyfeale,  20411-8. 

Co.  Galway. 

Galway.      See  "  Galway." 

Difficulty  of  procuring  milk  for  children  and  patients, 
even  when  prescribed  by  the  doctor,  13272-5, 
14037-8,  16052-60,  19243-4"  19837,  21809-12,  22068, 
22117,  23672-8,  24248-4,  25636,  23593,  25.540-2, 
25588-90. 
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SCARCITY  OF   MILK,   ALLEGED  CAUSES  AND 
PROPOSED  REMEDIES— coH^iniicJ. 

Formerly  labourers  got  more  milk  than  lliey  do  now, 
13573-80. 

The  scarcity  of  milk  amongst  the  poor  aceouuts  for 
practically  the  whole  of  the  iufantife  moitalitv, 
13521-2. 

Inability  to  buv  due  to  poverty  sometimes,  13665-8, 
13775-8,  14291-2,  17384-6. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  supplying  villages;  the  prob- 
lem is  in  the  thinly  pojjulated  rural  districts, 
15045-6. 

Workhouse  cannot  get  milk  sonietimes,  21587-98, 
21770-4,  22070. 

The  poor  cannot  be  regular  customers ;  hence  they 
find  difficulty  in  buying  milk,  16431. 

Labourers  would  pay  an  all-round  price  of  8d.  a 
gallon  if  an  organised  demand  and  supply  could  be 
arranged,  13693-700,  13706-17,  14889-90. 

Scarcity  is  more  acute  in  rural  districts  than  in 

villages,  24577. 
Farmers  refuse  to  sell  milk  to  labourers,  but  send  it 
all  to  the  creamery,  14507-11,  14533-6,  14577- 
81,  14696-700,  14971-7,  15757-60. 
In   districts    where    farmers    sell    there   is  no 

scarcity,  15863-5. 
In  the  Rathkeale  district  the  farmer  is  more 
dependent  on  the  labourer,  and  less  likely  to 
refuse  him  milk,  15799-802. 

Milk  Clubs  (for  town  and  country)  for  organising  a 
demand  for  milk  for  regular  customers  feasible, 
16462-3. 

Denmark.    Means  of  relieving  scarcity  in,  17910. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  organise  a  steady 
demand  for  milk  by  labourers,  17912,  17972-5. 

Peasant  proprietorship  suggested   as  a  remedy  for 
scarcity,  17926-39. 
But  the  labourer  does  not  need  land  it  he  can  get 
constant  employment  and  fair  wages,  17940-3. 

The  feeding  and  the  breed  of  cattle  in  Co.  Mayo 
militate  against  improvement  of  the  milk  supply, 
23090-100. 

Co.  Mayo  is  full  of  small  farmers  ^y\lo  keep  a  few 
cows  of  poor  milking  quality,  23149-61, 
23288-98. 

Co-operation  among  farmers  by  arranging  dif- 
ferent times  of  calving  not  likely,  23173-5. 
King's  Co.  :  number  of  small  farmers!^  23724-31. 

Effects  of  Scarcity. 

Tea-drinking  habit  ascribed  to  scarcity  of  milk, 
14294. 

See  also  "  Tea  "  and  "  Dietary." 
Home-made  bread  not  used,  because  of  difficulty  of 

getting  milk,  14570. 
Infant  mortality,  13521-2. 

Infants  not  properly  nourished  become  easy  victims 
of  disease  at  later  stages  of  life,  15234-5,  23642-6, 
23716,  25096-105. 

Infants  reared  on  tea  develop  rickets;  all  are  debili- 
tated,  15277,   16056-60,  19910-20. 

Health  of  the  rising  generation  injuriously  affected, 
18804-5,  18839,42,  25012-8. 

The  lack  of  milk  has  resulted  in  the  dislike  of  it  by 
children,  19042,  19050-5,  24078-81. 

Lack  of  milk  as  a  cause  of  tuberculosis,  21892 
21900-4,  23705-7. 

Anfemia,  22770-1,  22829. 

Flour  and  water  used   as  substitute   for  milk  for 
infants,  23708-10. 
Other  substitutes;  porter  and  condensed  milk 
24078-83,  23995-9,  24360-2;  coffee,  23998. 

Causes  of  Scarcity  : 

The  labourer's  independence  of  the  farmer  is  a  cause 
of  his  difficulty  in  procuring  milk.    Sec  ''Labourers  " 

Operation  of  the  Dairies  Order.  See  Dairies  Order- 
effect  of." 

Creameries  as  a  cause.      See  "  Creameries  :  in  rela- 
,   tion  to  the  domestic  milk  supply." 


SCARCITY  OF  llTLK—cominued. 

Cases  where  there  is  no  scarcity  and  there  are 

creameries,  18875-7,  18933,  18982. 
Cases  where  there  is  no  creamery  and  there  is 
scarcity,  13127-33,  16071-3,  16130-5,  22700-1, 
22728-9;  King's  Co.,  23430,  23689. 
Breeding  from   bulls  of   non-milking  strain.  See 
"  Bulls." 

The  extinction  of  the  old  Irish  cow,  13541-2. 

The  best  milking  cows  are  sold  out  of  the  country, 

17132,  25197-204. 
Cattle  disease  (contagious  abortion),  12366-71. 

Disinclination  of  the  producer  to  sell  retail,  12468, 
14973-7. 

Reasons  therefor  : — • 

Gets  the  separated  milk  back  for  feeding  stock, 
13085. 

Lack  of  a  steady  demand,  14278-9. 
Bad  debts,  19596,  23679. 

Disinclination  to  carry  on  a  small  retail  trade, 
12894,  13085,  14907,  14973,  15024,  19683-90, 
19730-3. 

Prefers  a  cheque  from  the  creameries  to  pennies 
from   the   labourers    12580,    13086,  14110-2, 
14172,  14329,  14510-1,  17834,  18656,  20295. 
Intermittent  demand,  15024,    16431,    18759,  23680, 
24574-81. 

The  occasional  summer  milk  seller  spoils  the  trade 
for  the  all-the-year-round  supplier,  19210-1;  sup- 
pression of,  desired,  19370. 

Rearing  greater  number  of  calves,  18413-6,  22702-3, 
22724,  23636-9,  23656-65,  24001-2,  24042-6,  24130, 

Scarcity  of  pasturage  among  small  tenant  farmers 
who  supply  milk  (Conncmara),  21562-8. 

Absence  of  winter  dairying,  22822. 

Risks  of  carrying  on  the  dairying  trade,  23736-42. 

Introduction  of  hand  separators,  13766. 

Scarcity  attributed  to  various  causes  {q-c.),  19044, 
25747-56. 

Land  not  as  productive  as  formerly,  15092. 

Remedies  Proposed. 
In  Urban  Districts. 

The  local  authority  should  open  milk  depots,  20614-9, 

23456-66,  23494-5. 
The  local  authority  should  sell  milk  to  the  poor  at  a 

reduced  price,  21335-8;  objections  thereto,  21339-41. 
Municipal  farm  desirable,  12064-73,  12143-6,  23969. 
Objections  to  municipalities  producing  or  retailing 

milk,  12549-51.  ° 
Central    milk    depot    suggested,    Ennis,  16407-24, 

16444-5;  Tullamore,  23859-78. 
If  private  enterprise  failed  to  provide  sufficient  milk, 

it  is  the  duty  of  the  local  authority  to  open  a 

depot,  23915-9,  2.3969. 
Co-operative  milk  depots   for  towns,  organised  by 

farmers,    proposed,    21184-92,   21208-11,  23859-78, 

24094-6,  24119-20. 
The  formation  of  milk  depots  in  towns  and  villages 

suggested,  14681;  under  the  control  of  the  I.A.O.S.. 

14682. 

In  Rural  Districts. 
Creameries  : —  ' 

Should    be    required   to   sell    milk,  14148-51, 
14300-2,  14683-91,  15139-42,  15786-92,  15841-50 
(even  during  winter,  15796-8),  19846. 
If  creameries  would  retail  milk  it  would  reduce  the 
.  scarcity  to  some  extent,  13928,  14018-20. 
But  creamery  milk  in  the  winter  is  not  always 
fresh,  13974,  14012. 

Reluctance  of  creameries  to  sell,  12906-7,  12919-30. 
Separated  milk  not  sold  by  creameries,  12896-903. 
Rules  of  co-operative  societies  do  net  forbid  managers 

to   sell   milk   for  domestic   use,   16549,  17557-8 

20409. 

Creameries  willing  to  sell  milk ;  no  objection  to  its 

being  made  obligatory,  15847. 
If  creameries  were  compelled  to  sell  milk,  the  Land 
and  Labour  Association  would  organise  the 
demand,  12931-41. 
Likelihood  of  disputes  in  distribution  of  milk  if 
a  bulk  quantity  were  obtained  from  a  creamery 
for  a  number  of  labourers,  13006,  13099. 
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SCARCITY  OF  MILK— coniinued 
Cow  Plot. 

Reservation  of  a  cow  plot  or  common  grazing  plot 
for  labourers'  cows  advocated,  13809-10,  24758. 

Private  persons  are  preferable  to  local  bodies  as 
trustees,  24765-9. 

Suggestion  that  when  Lord  Sligo's  estate  at  Westport 
is  sold,  the  Congested  Districts  Board  reserve  a 
commonage  for  cows,  22390,  22399,  22419. 

Division  of  land  preferred  by  labourers  to  a  cow 
plot,  24148-56. 

The  scheme  would  be  suitable  in  Connemara,  21601-8. 
See  also  "  Cotv  Plot." 

Cows  and  grazing  for  labourers.  \ 

Division  of  land  among  small  holders,  see  "  Land 
tenure.''' 

Loans  to  purchase  cows  would  help  labourers, 
14489-94. 

The  labourers  should  be  helped  to  get  a  Kerry  cow, 
13734-41,  13789-800,  14529-30,  14541-3, 
14627-31. 

Labourers  should  co-operate  to  raise  food  stuffs 
off  their  acres  and  to  have  winter  milk, 
13742-53. 

Purchase  of  Kerry    cows    for    labourers    with  the. 
Department's     funds,     14336-42,  14355-62, 
14371-408,  14455-62. 
Inadequate  as  a  remedy,  12909-10. 
Each  labourer  should  have  two  acres  and  a  cow, 

14729-37,  14895. 
Difficulty  of  giving  the  extra  acre,  14750. 
Provision  of  three  acres  and  a  cow  for  labourers; 
proposal  not  practicable,  18179-84,  14439-46. 
See  also  "  Kernj  Cows  for  Labourers." 

Goats. 

Goats  as  a  remedy  for  scarcity,  12556-64,  1-3811, 
15818,  183.50-4,  21660-6,  21876-86. 
And  see  "  Goats." 

District  Council  Supply. 

Proposed  establishment  of  milk  depots  by  District 
Council,  13140-62,  1.3234-6,  18720-9,  18755,  18760-9, 
18773-7,  18806,  18860-7,  19846-8,  24309,  24348-56, 
24427-32,  24771,  25663-4,  25614. 
The  Council  would  subsidise  the  scheme  by  one -half, 
13171-8;  or  one-fourth  of  the  cost,  13213-21; 
and  only  labourers  should  be  supplied,  13171. 
Who  are  included  in  the  term  labourer,  13211, 
13239-43. 

Safeguards  proposed  against  the  abuse  of  the  cheap 
supply,   13174,    13237;    but  if  no  subsidy  is 
forthcoming,    desires   to    have    milk    sold  at 
commercial  prices,  13194-203,  13221. 
It  would  pay  the  local  authority  even  if  they  lost 

money  on  the  depot,  18807-15,  18867. 
Contra,  14135-6. 

Objection  to  Rural  District  Council  entering  on 
the  dairy  business,  21989-93. 
Proposed  scheme  whereby  the  District  Council  con- 
tracts with  a  farmer  to  supply  and  distribute  milk 
in  rural  districts  at  a  fixed  rate,  13013-22. 
Farmers  would  supply  milk  if  the  Rural  Council 

would  guarantee  a  fixed  demand,  13462-4. 
A  District  Council  should  have  power  to  acquire 
land   compulsorily  for   grazing  for  labourers, 
12491-7,  21499. 
Loans  to  buy  cows  should  be  made,  12498-500. 
The  milk  of  the  cows  should  be  available  for  a 

certain  number  of  labourers,  12501-3. 
The  District  Council  should  be  the  controllina 

body,  12504. 
The  scheme  would  practically  give  the  labourers 

2  acres  and  a  house,  12607-18. 
Part  of  the  cost  should  be  borne  bv  the  State, 
12687-94. 

There  would  be  a  risk  of  loss  by  disease,  e.q., 

abortion,  12598-606. 
Goats  could  be  kept  if  the  population  was  too 

scattered,  12556-64. 

Each  labourer  should  be  given  a  cow,  13006,  13087- 
104. 

Proposed  compulsory  acquisition  of  farms  as  "milk 
stations  "  for  the  sale  of  milk  by  occupier,  13007- 
12,  13023-4. 


Arguments  for  and  against  Rate  and  State  aid. 
That  losses  incurred  by  a  local  authority  in  provid- 
ing milk  should  be  borne  by  the  State,  not  the 
rates,  13024-30. 
Contributions  from  the  rates  or  taxes  towards  supply- 
ing a  district  with  milk  in  which  there  is  scarcity 
is  justifiable,  13500-5,  14293-8,  14347-50,  16061-6, 
24309-16,  24774. 
Contribution  from  public  funds  towards  cost  of  milk 

in  necessitous  cases  advocated,  15232-5, 
It  is  better  to  spend  money  providing  milk  than 

building  sanatoria,  13207,  13236. 
Objections  to  rate  or  State  aid  in  providing  milk  for 
sections  of  the  community,  14021,  19456-9. 
The  ratepayers  would  not  be  willing  to  contri- 
bute, 14346. 

Government,  local,  or  private  aid  necessary  to 
cheapen  milk  and  prevent  disease,  13523-7, 
13550-1. 

General. 

Proposed  migration  of  some  of  the  occupiers  and 
enlargement  of  remaining  holdings,  Castlebar  dis- 
trict, 22844-50,  22869-77,  22910-1. 

Farmers  should  be  asked  to  sell  milk  to  labourers 
towards  cost  of  which  Government  would  contri- 
bute, 14344-5,  14351-4. 

Labourers  might  arrange  for  a  regular  supply  from 
a  farmer,  13977,  14137-45. 

A  large  popular  demand  for  milk  must  not  be 
expected,  14145-7. 

Farmer  who  objects  to  sell  3  gallons  to  supply  a 
bulked  order  for  several  labourers,  14973-7. 

Compulsory  sale  of  milk  by  farmers;  objections  to, 
14021. 

Milk  Club.    Suggested  establishment  of,  in  different 

districts,  15042-4. 
Dorset  horn  sheep  give  winter  milk  in  good  quan- 
tities, 15046-52,  15071. 
Charitable  supply   of  milk   to  necessitous  mothers 
and     children,     15230-1,    15254-7,  15733-4, 
15742-7. 

Favours  extension  of  the  work  by  grants  from 
public  sources,  15232-5. 
Establishment  of  "  distribution  stations  "  (desirably 
cottages)  proposed  to  relieve  scarcity,  and  loans 
for  purchase  of  "  strippers  "  to  meet  winter 
supply ;  creameries  could  supply  the  stations 
in  the  summer,  17334-44,  17361-5. 
Contra,  17498. 
Scheme  for  making  milk  more  generally  available. 

(1)  To  offer  50  Kerry  cows  as  prizes  for  the  50 
best  kept  cottages  in  the  county. 

(2)  Small  farmers  to  supply  milk  at  a  fixed 
price  to  depots  in  the  townland,  and  sell  to 
labourers  at  Bd.  a  gallon,  summer  and  winter; 
part  of  the  price  would  be  refunded  to 
labourers  who  had  the  best  kept  Union  cot- 
tages; the  cost  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the 
funds  of  the  County  Committee  and  the 
Department,  17862-909,  17923. 

SCARLATINA.    See  "  Disease,  Outbreal-s  of." 

SCHOOLS  could   be   centres   for   distributing  milk, 
13147-50,  1.3227-.34,  1.3318-21,  1.3642-7,  14080-5. 
Objections  to,  14174-6. 
Proposed  establishment  of  milk  depots  in,  15786, 

15844-9.  ^ 
The  distribution  of  milk  to  children  at  school  was 
objected  to  by  the  manager,  17376-80,  17387-90. 

SCUTCHEON  on  cows  and  bulls  is  an  indication  of 
a  good  milker,  15052-5. 

SEED,  guaranteed.    Need  of  farmers  buying,  18463-80. 

SEPARATED  MILK. 

Stock  are  not  deteriorating  through  being  fed  on, 

12.361-5,  17053-7. 
Is  no  use  :  is  too  sour,  12514-7,  16544-6,  16601-5. 
Creamery   separated   milk    is    unpalatable,  14294, 

14.561-76,  14897-901,  19275-6,  20086,  25785-90. 
Used    for   pig   and   calf-rearing,    32896-903,  14311, 

18155. 

Should  be  pasteurised,  13607,  14101,  20447-8:  its 
pasteurisation  by  creameries  would  involve  heavy 
expense,  17626-36. 
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SE P AR ATE D  MILK— c ontinued. 

Has  done  a  lot  of  harm  used  as  a  food,  13613-6. 

Prejudice  against,  13766-74,  14026-7,  14089-100, 
14179,  16538-46,  17488-92,  18669,  20274-8,  25646-9. 

Suitable  for  calves  if  not  too  young,  with  fatty  sub- 
stitutes, 13424-6. 

Valuable  as  a  food,  14121-2;  but  the  separated  milk 
from  creameries  is  not  usable  because  of  putre- 
faction, 14121-30,  14162-6. 

Lactic  acid  bacilli  might  be  introduced  as  a  cor- 
rective, 14165-70. 

Nearlv  worthless  as  a  food,  15246-51.  15206-9, 
16075-8. 

Use    of,    by    people,    15625-31,    15246-8,  17858-9, 

25018-33,  25317-21,  25402-7,  25426-35,  25503. 
Is  a  good  food,  15779-82,  25651;  if  not  heated  above 

140  degrees,    17203-7;    drunk    by    children,  Co. 

Limerick,  15777-8. 
Cause  of  deterioration,  16728-42. 
It  is  returned  to  the  farmer  or  sold,  16595-600. 
Not  bacteriologically  examined,  25329-33.  25351. 
Contains  .05  of  fat",  17024. 
Constituents  of,  18156-7. 
Not  a  good  food  for  children,  18821-33. 
Distinction  between  food  value  of  separated  milk 

from  creameries  and  farmhouses,  19265-76,  19603-8, 

20085-95,  20.821-7. 

SEPARATOR,  HAND. 

Use  of,  advocated,  18074,  18112,  18158-63. 
The  "  Perfect  "  separator  recommended;  Department 
asked  to  reduce  the  price,  18080. 

SHAW,  THOMAS  J.,  J. P.  (represeathig  the  MuUin- 
gar  Rural  District  Council). 

The  Rural  Council  have  appointed  a  Veterinary  In- 
spector and  Dairy  InspectoL'  under  the  Dairies 
Order,  24377-9. 

The  Order  has  been  the  means  of  causing  searcitv 
of  milk  among  the  poor,  24380-90,  24397-400. 

Does  not  consider  the  Order  is  unreasonable,  but 
thinks  that  it  might  be  simplified  in  certain  parti- 
culars, 24.391,  24395-7. 

Small  loans  would  help  the  people  to  put  their  cow- 
sheds in  order,  24394. 

The  Westmeath  County  Committee  of  Agriculture 
have  offered  &  premium  for  one  dairv  bull, 
24401-11. 

Mullingar  not  being  a  dairying  district,  would  like 
to  get  into  touch  witli  districts  where  milk  is 
produced    in   large   quantities,   and  suggests 
that  the  Department  keep  a  register  of  per- 
sons who  could  supply  their  surplus  to  districts 
where  there  is  scarcity,  24420-3. 
This  could  also  be  done  in  respect  of  produce 
other  than  milk,  24420. 
The  milk  supply  in  Mullingar  is  ample  in  the  sum- 
mer; in  winter  there  is  scarcity,  24425-9. 
Favours  giving  the  Council  power  to  establish  depots 
to  relieve  the  scarcity  if  necessary,  24427,  24430-2. 
The  W.N.H.A.  did  not  see  their  wav  to  open  a  depot 
in  IMullingar.  24438-44. 

SPIEEHAN,  PATRICK  (representing  the  Kilraurry 
Branch  of  the  Land  and  Labour  Association, 
Co.  Cork). 

Scarcity    of  milk    in   Maeroom    Rural  District  in 

winter,  14868-73,  14878. 
The  farmers  are  sending  their  winter  milk  to  the 

creameries,  14888. 
The  creameries  decline  to  sell  milk,  14873-6. 

Labourers  are  -^^-illing  to  pay  a  peiinv  a  pint 
14889-90. 
Keeps  a  cow,  14878-84. 

Formation  of  an  association  to  lend  money  ta 
labourers  to  buy  cows  possible,  14885-6. 

For  the  keep  of  a  goat  2  acres  are  necessary,  14895. 

Farmers  will  not  give  grazing  for  a  labourer's  cow 
14896. 

Separated  milk  is  unpalatable,  and  did  not  agree 
with  his  children,  14897-901. 

SHEEHY,  TLVrOTHY   (Merchant  in  Skibbereen). 

There  is  no  searcitv  of  milk  in  sunmier,   onlv  in 

winter,  14299,  14302-10. 
Would  compel  creameries  to  sell  milk,  14300-2. 

The  farmers  want  the  separated  milk  back  for 
pigs  and  calves,  14311. 


SHEEP.    Dorset  horn,  give  winter  milk  in  good  quan- 
tities, 15046-52,"  15071. 

SHollTHORNS. 

Preferred    as   a    general    purpose    breed,  12381-2, 

23438-9,  23852,  24706-7. 
Dairy-keeper  who  has  given  up  breeding  with  the 

shorthorn  bull,  15104-15. 
Are  the  best  milkers,  24530,  24535-41. 

SHERLOCK,  DAVID,  D.L.  (Tullamore). 

The  State  could  aid  in  regard  to  the  milk  supply 
by  providing  bulls  of  a  milking  strain  and  by  pre- 
venting contagious  abortion  as  fa)'  as  possible, 
23969. 

Failing  private  enterprise  advocates  giving  power  to 
local  authorities  to  produce  and  retail  milk, 
i.e..  municipol  trading,  23969. 
Local  authorities  have  at  present  no  such  power, 
23969. 

The  Department  should  have  pow  er  to  make  loans  to 

purchase  cows,  23969. 
Municipal  trading  has  reduced  the  local  rates,  23969. 

SHE  [{LOCK,     MRS.     ZEENA     (President    of  the 
W.N.H.A.,  Tullamore). 
In   Tullamore  and  the   adjoining  country  there  is 

great  scarcity  of  milk,  23889-99. 
Manv  babies  are  fed  on  tea,  and  do  not  know  what 

milk  is,  23900-3,  23923-9. 
Latterly  the  sources  of  milk  supply  have  increased, 
23904. 

The  teaching  of  the  W.N.H.A.  tends  to  a  popular 
■  appreciation  of  milk,  23907-11. 

If  private  enterprise  failed  to  provide  sufScient  milk 
would  entrust  the  local  authoiity  Mitli  the  dutv, 
23915-9. 

Inspection    under   the    Dairies   Order    a    cause  of 

refusal  to  sell  milk,  23942-4. 
The  W.N.H.A.  in  Tullamore  have  not  opened  a  milk 

depot,  23955-68, 

SHORTIS,  MRS.  (Secretary  to  the  Waterford  Branch 
of  the  W.N.H.A.)." 
New  milkshops  have  been  opened  in  Waterford  which 
will  probably  relieve  the  scarcity  which  has  hitherto 
existed,  25000-1,  25005-9. 
The  poor  will  not  spend  money  in  milk,  25002-4, 
25018. 

Milk  is  contaminated  in  the  houses,  25010-1. 

The  health   of   children   frequently   declines    at  14 

months  for  lack  of  nutritious  food,  25012-8. 
Separated  milk  is  largely  used  25018-33. 

Its  use  is  not  encouraged  bv  the  W.N.H.A., 
25022,  25047. 
The  value  of  milk  is  becoming  known  through  the 

teaching  of  the  W.N.H.A.,  25049-51. 
Buttermilk  is  on  sale  in  the  summer,  25053-6. 

SILOS.    See  "  Eui^ila^c." 

SKIBBEREEN. 

No  scarcity  of  milk  in  the  urban  district,  13905, 
14143;  but  tliere  is  in  the  rural  distiict  chieflv 
in  the  winter,  13906-7,  14030-8,  14076-7, 
14299-304. 

Difi&cultv  of  procuring  milk  even  for  infants, 
14050." 

Appointment  of  officers  to  carry  out  the  Dairies  Order 
in  the  rural  district,  13890-1. 

The  Order  has  only  been  in  force  6  months. 
13894,  14281. 

Time  is  necessary  to  get  cow-keepers  to  comply 
with  the  Order",  13892-9,  13992-90. 

There  is  room  for  improvement  in  the  produc- 
tion and  vending  of  milk,  14056-69. 

Every  cowshed  is  reported  most  defective  and 
dirty,  14282. 

No  action  taken  by  the  Council,  14283. 

There  are  several  dairies  which  are  not  regis- 
tered, 14288-90. 

The  majority  of  the  Council  are  farmers,  14291, 
Creameries.      Large    number  of,    in    the  district, 
13900-4. 

The  difficulty  of  proeurmg  milk  for  domestic 
use  is  coincident  with  the  growth  of  the 
creamery  system,  14104-6. 

Milk  records  are  not  kept  in  the  district,  13943-5. 

Labourers'  wages,  14114-7. 
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SLAUGHTER  OF  COWS  COMPULSORILY.  See 
"  Compensation." 

SLATTERY,     JOSEPH    E,     (Creamery  Proprietor, 
Tralee). 

Tke  Dairies  Order  is  enforced  iu  the  Tralee  Urban 

District,  20249-52. 
Fines  on  conviction  for  breaches  of  the  Order  are 

light,  20253-4. 
Advocates   inspection   of   creameries    by   a  central 

authority,  20255-9. 
A  large  proportion  of  dirty  milk  is  sent  to  creameries, 
20260. 

Owing  to  competition  it  is  difficult  for  a  manager 

to  refuse  it,  20261-2,  20317. 
Dirty  milk   reduces  the   quality   and   price  of 

butter,  20314-7. 
The  Department  should  have  power  to  prosecute 
the  supplier  or  receiver  of  dirty  milk,  20318-20. 
Decrease  in  butter  export  is  accounted  for  by  the 

greater  use  of  butter  at  home,  20263-0. 
The  business  of  the  creamery  would  not  be  inter- 
fered with  if  it  had  to  sell  milk,  20268. 
Creamery  separated  milk  is  not  fit  for  use,  20274-8. 
Farmhouse  skim  milk  is  a  food  because  more 
fat  is  left  in  it,  20321-7. 
Has  no  guarantee  that  all  milk  sent  to  the  creamery' 

is  free  from  tuberculosis,  20288-9. 
The  creamery  system  is  responsible    for   the  chil- 
dren not  getting  enough  milk,  20299-301. 
Would  like  to  sec  the  Norman  instead  of  the  Danish 
system  in  Ireland,  i.e.,  farmers  making  butter  iu 
their  own  houses,  20308-12. 
Farmers  could  separate   the    cream    and    send  it 

to  the  creamery,  20313,  20328-50. 
The  personal  friendly  relations  between  farmer  and. 

labourer  have  changed  latterly,  20367-73. 
There  is  no  increase  in  winter  dairying,   and  the 
butter  merchant  has  to  fight  for  his  markets  in  the 
spring,  20374-87. 

SOLAN,    JOHN    (Farmer,    Kiltimagh    District,  Co. 
Mayo). 

The  farmers  in  the  district  hold  from  four  to  twelve 
acres,  and  keep  from  one  to  three  cows,  23288-98. 

Milk  is  scarce  from  November  to  Mav.  23299,  23304. 

The  farmers  make  butter,  23301-3. 

The  Dairies  Order  is  in  force,  and  a  Veterinary  In- 
spector has  been  appointed  23317-22. 

Catch-crops  are  not  grown,  23335-43. 

STAUNTON,    MYLES   (Chairman   of  the  Westport 
Urban  District  Council). 

Three-fourths  of  the  W^estport  milk  supply  comes  iu 
from  outside,  22320-3. 

The  Dairies  Order  is  in  force  in  the  district  22324-8 
22424,  22434-9. 

The  land  round  Westport  is  poor,  22328. 

In  winter  and  spring  the  people  are  often  without 
milk,     22329-30,     22451-2:     including  the 
farmers,  22377-82. 
There  is  no  winter  dairying,  22462-5. 

Would  like  to  see  supervision  of  the  Dairies  Order 
by  a  central  authority  to  ensure  uniform  admini- 
stration, 22343-51. 

The  milk  yield  of  the  present-day  cow  is  much  less 
than  formerly,  22354-5;  due  to  too  much  cross- 
breeding of  the  Galloway  bull,  22356-8,  22363-5. 

Milk  yield  of  the  shorthorn  compared  with  the  cross- 
bred Galloway,  22359-62. 

Catch-crops  are  not  resorted  to,  22369-76. 

To  relieve  the  scarcity  at  Westport  Quay  the  Urban 
Councillors  have  bought  34  acres  for  use  as  a 
commonage,  or  for  division  bv  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board,  22383-411. 

Re  Westport,  the  Congested  Districts  Board  might 
reserve  a  portion  of  Lord  Sligo's  land,  when  sold,  as 
a  commonage  for  cows,  22390,  22399,  22419. 

Cattle  are  not  now  housed  much  in  human  dwell- 
ings, 22425-6. 

T. 

TEA. 

Given  to  infants  and  children,  12912,  13683-4,  14873 
15046,  15274,  15631-2,  17831,  19219-25,  19763', 
22087-9,  23900-3,  23923-9,  25017. 

Great  number  of  children  fed  on  black  tea  and  bread 
13519-20,  14700,  20196-8,  22056. 


TEA — conlinued. 

The  use  of  tea  for  children  weakens  their  power  of 
resistance  to  disease,  14051-2,  17476-7 

Children  brought  up  on  tea  develop  a  craving  for  it, 
and  will  not  take  milk,  14190-4,  15089,  17819-20, 
18934,  19311,  20050-3,  20125-6,  19818,  23682-4, 
26002. 

Tea-drinking  habit  due  to  the  scarcity  of  milk, 
14294,  16056-60. 

Has  taken  the  place  of  milk  as  a  beverage,  16981-5, 
17400,  19050-3,  21580-4,  22904-9. 

Bad  teeth  of  school  children  attributed  to  the  use 
of  tea,  22307. 

Injurious  results,  19221,  21781-2.  ' 

Tea  with  an  egg  or  oatmeal  in  it  is  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  milk,  23356-7. 

TILLAGE. 

Decrease  of,  means  a  decrease  iu  industries,  13754. 
Essential  to  winter  dairying,  14772-3,  23816-20. 
Is  increasing  under  peasant  proprietorship,  18110-1. 
Dairying  is  increasing  in  Kerry  in  place  of  tillage 
because  of  scarcity  of  labour,' 19949-54,  20081-4. 

TUBERCULIN  TEST. 

No  power  to  apply  without  owner's  permission, 
12282-3. 

For  application  of,  in  suspicious  cases,  25189. 
Not  applied  to  premium  bulls,  Co.  Clare,  16305-7; 

King's  Co.,  23406;  Co.  Westmeath,  24795-9. 

Its  application  desirable,  16308. 
Is  applied,  Co.  Waterford,  25310-5,  25818. 
Tuberculin-tested  herd,  19620-3. 

Tuberculous  animals  entirely  weeded  out  of  oue  herd 

by  test,  isolation  sheds,  &c.,  21282-95. 
Results    of   tests;    percentage    of   cows  reaching,. 
21302-4. 

The   percentage   would   be  higher   in   a  milch 
cattle  district,  because  the  contagion  spreads, 
21305-10. 
Test  reliable,  24477-82,  25188-95. 

TUBERCULOSIS. 
Re  Human  Beings. 

Belief  that  drinking  milk  gives  tuberculosis,  12552-5, 
There  is  much  tuberculosis  among  children  in  the 
Children's  Hospital,  Cork,  13247-51,  13288-91. 
Attributed  to  the  milk  supply,  13252-9. 
The  principal  people  who  get  tuberculosis  from  milk 

are  children,  15826-8. 
Tuberculosis  developed  from  milk  is  abdominal,  not 

pulmonary,  15827. 
Compulsory  notification  of,   suggested  as  a  means 

of  detecting  disease  in  dairy  premises,  21441. 
Partly  due  to  mal-nutrition  and  a  good  milk  supply 

would  help  to  reduce  the  disease,  24325-7. 

Re  Ca'ttle. 

To  stamp  out  tuberculosis  among  cattle  the  owner 
should  bo  induced  to  report  cases  of  suspi- 
cion, 15171-6,  16257-72. 
Reactors   could   be   fattened   and   sent   to  the 

butcher,  16279-87. 
Lack  of  precautions  to  prevent  flesh  of  badly 
tuberculous  animals  being  used,  16287-97. 
There   should   be   power   to  slaughter  tuberculous 
beasts  compulsorily  and  pay  compensation,  21316-8. 
Ivy  leaves  as  a  preventive,  17236. 
All  "  piners  "  are  not  tuberculous,  17232. 
Amount  of  tuberculosis  amongst  cattle  in  Kerry  by 

infection,  20003-12. 
Tuberculosis  could  be  stamped  out  in  five  years  by 
tuberculin   test,   isolation  sheds,  &c.,   21296;  at 
great    expense    and    a    temporary    milk  famine, 
21297-8. 

The  slaughter  of  old  cows  keeps  the  herd  free  from 

tuberculosis,  24474-6. 
Less,   among  Irish   than   English    cattle,  24655-8, 

24669-70. 

Infection  is  greatest  where  cattle  are  most  housed 
together,  and  least  where  thev  are  most  in  the 
open,  24659. 

The  average  of,  am.ong  cows  in  Co.  Waterford  is  40 
per  cent.,  25225-9,  25244-57.  25324-11,  25960-7. 

"  Lumpy  jaw  "  prevalent,  Co.  Waterford,  25905-7. 

Bovine  tuberculosis ;  notification  should  be  compul- 
sory. 25993. 
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TUBERCULOSIS— cojifnnicc?. 
Tuberculosis  of  the  Udder. 

Cow  removed  by  owner  before  the  case  could  be 
reported  to  the  (Cork)  Public  Health  Committee, 
12266-75. 

Mode  of  dealing  with  cows  and  their  milk,  16179-94, 
16276-8. 

Cows  fattened  off  and  killed,  21269-72. 

tuberculosis'  prevention  (I.)  ACT,  1908. 
Contention  that  Section  19  is  intended  to  give  cities 
power  to  supervise  all  sources  of  their  milk  supph', 
12114. 

TULLAMORE. 

Scarcity  of  milk  in  winter,  23451-5,  23588-95,  23607, 

23889-99,  24093. 
Milk  is  not  sent  in  from  outside,  because  farmers 

make  butter,  23596,  23624-6, 
The  milk  supply  would  be  sufficient  if  people  would 

pay  for  it,  23813-4,  23840-5. 
A  municipal  dairv  in,  should  be  a  success,  23456-66, 

23494-5. 

Milk   depot,    supplied    by    farmers,  recommended, 

23859-78,  24094-6,  24119-20. 
The  W.N.H.A.  have  not  opened  a  milk  depot.  23955- 

68,  24097-102. 
Dairies  Order.      The  Babies'  Club  gives  milk  and 
instruction,  24103-18. 
Veterinarv  Inspector  appointed,  Urban  District. 
28542-4". 

People  sell  milk  who  are  not  registered,  23576-9. 
Steps  not   taken  to   prevent   contamination  in 

shops,  23568-75. 
The  large  majority  of  bvres  do  2iot  comply  with 
the  Order,  '23541-2,  23545;  it  is  hard  to  make 
the  premises  suitable,  23559-63;  and  the  poorer 
cow-keepers  have  not  means  to  improve  their 
byres,  23534-8,  23545-6. 
Rigid   enforcement   would  cause   a   number  of 

premises  to  be  closed,  23602-3 
No  prosecution  has  been  instituted  to  compel 
compliance  with  the  Order,  23547-57;  and  the 
Order  is  practically  a  dead  letter,  23575. 
Inspection  under  the  Order  a  cause  of  refusal  to 
sell  milk,  23942-4. 
The  Order  is  not  effectiveh-  enforced  in  Tullamore 

Rural  District,  23649-55. 
Samples  of  milk  and  buttermilk  taken  for  analysis, 
24275-8,  24303-5. 

TYPHOID  CARRIERS. 

Existence  of,  12180,  15213-4,  16239.  20670-84. 

V. 

VETERINARY  INSPECTORS.    See  "  Inspectors." 

That  lectures  on  veterinary  subjects  be  given  in  dif- 
ferent centres  at  suitable  hours,  23101-10. 

w. 

WATERFORD. 

There  is  always  a  sufficient  supply  for  those  who  can 
afford  to  buy,  24890-9,  24935-6;  except  at  Ferry- 
bank,  which  is  supplied  from  a  creamery  arear, 
24900-1. 

New  milkshops  have  been  opened  in  Waterford  which 
will  probably  relieve  the  scarcity  which  has 
hitherto  existed,  25000-1,  25005-9. 

The  poor  will  not  spend  money  on  milk,  25002-4, 
25018. 

Price  of  milk  and  separated  milk  in,  24930-2,  25436-7, 
2.5453-7. 

Arrangements  for  sending  milk  into,  25458-67, 
25489-94. 

Separated  milk  is  largely  used,  24957-62,  25018-33, 
25402-7,  25426-35,'^  25503-7. 
It  is  not  inspected,  25408-12. 

Buttermilk  is  on  sale  in  the  summer,  25053-6. 
Samples  of  milk  are  taken  and  analysed ;  deterrent 

fines  are  imposed  on  conviction  for  adulteration, 

25358-80. 


WA.TEB,FOB,D— continued. 

Samples  of  separated  milk  are   sent  for  analysis, 
25413-8;  and  moderate  fines  have  been  imposed  for 
adulteration,  25419-22,  25508-13. 
Steps  taken  by  Corporation  to  enforce  the  Dairies 
Order,  24875,  24972-5,  24983-5. 
Oflicers  appointed,  24870-87,  ^4949-54. 
The  greater  part  of  the  milk  supply  is  raised  outside 

the  city,  24888-9,  25150-1,  25324. 
The  milkshops,  with  few  exceptions,  do  not  comply 
with  the  Order,  24902,  24965-71 ;  to  insist  on  struc- 
tural '  alterations   A\ouId   inflict  hardship,  24903; 
so  present  occupants  are  allowed  to  sell;  but  new 
tenants  and  new  buildings  must  comply,  24904-6. 
Model    milkshops     have  lately     been  opened, 
24977-82. 

Milk  vendors  have  been  prosecuted  under  the  Dairies 

Order,  and  put  out  of  the  trade,  25140-9. 
The  milk  sold  in  small  shops  is  usually  sold  very 

soon  after  delivery,  25154-62. 
In  some  premises  no  provision  is  made  for  milkers 

to  wash  their  hands,  and  steps  are  not  taken  to 

insist  on  it,  25163-70. 
The  best  that  can  be  done  with  existing  byres  to 

make  them  conform  to  the  Order  is  done,  25171-7. 
The  co\\  s  in  the  city  are  as  a  rule  healthy,  25178-87, 

25334. 

The  Rural  Councils  aie  putting  the  Order  into  force 
and  getting  improvements  made  gradually, 
25205-17. 

There  are  many  creameries  in  Rural  Districts  No.  2, 
25218-20;  does  not  inspect  them,  25221-3;  they 
are  closed  during  winter,  25233-40. 

The  death-rate  from  tuberculosis  is  high,  25095, 
25562. 

Rate  of  infant  mortality,  25135:  infantile  diarrhoea 
an  exceptional  cause,  21536-7. 

WATSON,  0.,  J. P.  (Creamery  Proprietor,  Co.  Kerry). 

Dairying  is  increasing  in  Kerry  in  places  of  tillage 

because  of  scarcity  of  labour,  19949-54,  20081-4. 
Winter  dairying  is  decreasing  yearly— causes,  19949, 
20152-3;  farmers  say  it  does  not  pay,  19979-87, 
19992-5,   20098-100.  " 
Creameries  are  not  responsible  for  the  scarcity  of 
milk  for  domestic  use,  19949;  the  blame  rests 
more  with  the  farmers,  20041-7. 
But  there  is  less  milk  available  in  farmhouses 

for  labourers,  20070-4. 
Formerly  the  labourers'  wives  got  a  supply  of 
buttermilk  for  milking,  but  now  they  will  not 
take  separated  millc,  20075-80. 
Milk  suppliers  should  be  prosecuted  for  sending  dirty 
milk  to  creameries:  competition  prevents  re- 
fusing it,  19949.  19967-72,  20028. 
The  Government  should  prosecute,  20101-8. 
Effect  on  the  butter,  20176-7. 
Favours  State  inspection  of  creameries,  19955-60. 
Separated   milk  is   sold    by   creameries   in  Tralee, 

19961-4,  20039-40. 
Thinks  the  milk-producing  qualities  of  the  present 
day  cow  better  than  those  of  the  cow  of  20  years 
ago,  19992,  19996-9. 
The  average  yield  of  the  ordinary  commercial  cow  is 

about  450  gallons,  20000-1. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  tuberculosis  amongst  cattle  in 

Kerry,  by  infection,  20003-12. 
Believes   in  the   law  of  heredity   re   milk  supply, 

especially  on  the  side  of  the  bull,  20025-7. 
Milk  is  retailed  by  creameries  in  Tralee,  20031-4; 

but  not  in  the  country,  20035-8. 
Children  prefer  tea  to  milk,  20050-3,  20125-6. 
Has  no  guarantee  that  milk  supplied  to  his  creameries 

is  not  from  tuberculous  cows,  20054. 
Creameries  have  raised  the  price  of  milk  for  farmers, 
20066. 

Farm  separated  milk  is  better  than  creamery  sepa- 
rated milk,  20085-95. 

Farm  separation  vyould  not  increase  the  labourer's 
chance  of  getting  milk,  20127-8;  but  might  reduce 
the  chance  of  disease  being  disseminated,  20129-36; 
and  would  not  interfere  with  the  creamery  busi- 
ness, 20136-41,  20181-3. 

The  absence  of  winter  dairying  injures  the  Irish 
butter  trade,  20148-60. 

There  is  an  increased  consumption  locally  of  home- 
made butter,  20101-9. 
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WHITE  SCOUR. 

Prevalence  of,  and  cause,  15981-8,  21398. 

Calf  mortalitj'  from,  in  Co.  Limerick  is  high,  and  not 

decreasing,  17780-8. 
Loss  suffered  from,  17981. 

Causes  and  prevention  of.  18411-2,  18495-503,  18516. 
Remedy  for,  18920-3. 

WIBBERLEY,  T.,  N.D.A.  (Agricultural  Listructor 
under  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Co. 
Limerick.) 

The  increase  of  winter  dairying  has  taken  place  where 

catch-cropping  has  been  practised,  18358. 
Winter  dairying  cannot  be  made  to  pay  unless  far- 
mers adopt  improved  methods  of  tillage,  especially 
catch-cropping,  18359-62;  but  it  could  by  scientific 
farming,  18368. 
Custom  as  to  hiring  labour  in  Co.  Limerick,  18363-5. 
Progress  of  the  catch-cropping  system,  18866. 

By  this  system  the  land  will  support  double  the 
number  of  cows  the  land  would  carry  under 
grass  alone,  18366. 
The  svstem  can  be  universally  adopted,  18367, 
18386. 

What  catch-crop  is  most  suitable  depends  on  circum- 
stances, 18369. 

The  advantages  and  methods  of  catch-cropping  ex- 
plained, 18370-6,  18388. 

Milk  can  be  produced  in  December  for  3d.  a  gallon 
for  the  food  consumed  with  catch-crops  compared 
with  5d.  a  gallon  with  the  ordinary  crop,  18878-81, 
18602. 

Cows  cannot  be  fed  on  a  suitably  balanced  ration 
from  ordinary  crops,  18382;  with  catch-crops  no 
purchased  feed  is  required,  18882. 

The  success  of  the  butter  trade  will  depend  on  winter 
dairying,  18384-5. 

Catch-crops  are  not  liable  to  injury  from  frost,  18387. 

The  solution  of  winter  dairying  will  be  a  combina- 
tion of  ensilage  and  catch-cropping,  18389. 

Pit  silos  involve  great  labour,  18890-4. 

To  get  proper  byres  erected  instruction,  rather  than 
loans,  is  necessary,  18395-9. 

Farmers  do  not  realise  that  it  pays  to  house  their 
cattle  well,  18400-2. 

The  cow-pound  condemned,  18403-10. 

Ravages  of  white  scour — causes  and  prevention  of, 
18411-2,  18495-503,  18516. 

Calves  are  better  fed,  and  that  might  partly  account 
for  the  scarcity  of  milk,  18413-6. 

Absolute  necessity  of  keeping  milk  records  illus- 
trated, 18418,  18542-5. 

Quality  and  cost  of  butter  fat  in  winter  milk  from 
cows  fed  on  (a)  catch-crops:  (b)  pasture  and 
roots,  18419-20. 

Farmers  who  experiment  under  the  instructor's 
advice  should  be  compensated  for  keeping 
records,  18421,  18451,  18598,  18606-9. 

Objects  to  subsidising  farmers  to  do  work,  18598, 
i8609. 

Successful  experiments  in  farming  are  more  use- 
ful than  leaflets  or  lectures,  18422-8,  18434-5, 
18598,  18602. 

Cowsheds  do  not  conform  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Dairies  Order;  farmers  need  practical  instruction 
as  to  economical  erection  of,  18428-83;  suggestions, 
18546-64. 

Farmyard  manure  is  the  best  for  catch-crops, 
18436-7. 

Difficulty  of  getting  lucerne  to  grow,  18438-43. 
Information  as  to  crops  to  grow,  18444-51,  18458-9. 

Returns  per  Irish  acre,  18460-2. 
Labourer  who  made  £19  odd  from  sale  of  milk  of  one 

cow  fed  on  catch-crops  from  his  acre  plot,  18454-7, 

185.32-4. 

Labourer  who  sent  milk  to  the  creamery  and  stinted 
his  family,  18534-5. 

Need  of  farmers  buying  guaranteed  seed,  18463-80. 
Contagious  abortion;  25  per  cent,  of  Limerick  cows 
affected  by,  18481-94,  18516. 

Has  not  observed  that  tuberculosis  among  cattle  is 
prevalent  in  Co.  Limerick,  18510-6. 


WIBBERLEY,  T.,  N.D.A.—contimied. 

In  East  Limerick  there  is  scarcity  of  milk  in  winter, 
but  not  in  West  Limerick,'  18517  23. 
Cause — absence  of  winter  dairying,  18520. 
Thinks  the  farmer  would  supply  the  labourer 
if  he  brought  money,  18524-6,  and  contracted 
to  take  a  regular  suply,  18529. 
A  labourer  could  supply  himself  with  milk  by 
catch-cropping  his  acre,  18529-30. 
Winter  classes,  value  of,  18565-8." 
Quality  of  milk  can  be  impi'oved  by  feeding  if  cow 

has  been  underfed,  18577-88. 
Associations  of  farmers  for  the  purchase  of  imple- 
ments, 18591. 
Unpopular  with  labourers,  18592,  but  not  with 

traders,  18596-7. 
Arc  a  cause  of  increased  not  decreased  labour, 
18592. 

Proposed  scheme  in  detail  for  introducing  winter 
dairying, 18598-609,  and  see  Appendix  A,  p.  324. 

WIDAL  TEST. 

In  favour  of  application  of,  to  persons  engaged  in 

the  milk  trade,  12181-7. 
Suspected  carriers  should  be  compulsorilv  subjected 

to,  15215-8,  19320-5. 
Should  not  be  applied  indiscriminately  to  all  persons 

in  the  dairv  trade;   only  in  cases  of  necessity, 

15313-5. 

The  test  is  painless,  and  would  probably  not  be 
objected  to  by  anyone,  15221. 

WILKINSON,  A.  B.    (Land  Improvement  Inspector 
under  the  Board  of  Works,  Ireland). 

Dairy  cattle  have  deteriorated  and  the  creameries 

are  blamed  as  a  cause,  13330-3. 
The  Board  of  Works  will  not  lend  less  than  £85  for 

the    erection    or    improvement    of    a  cowshed, 

13336-42. 

Cement  fioors  for  byres  desirable,  13340;  no  objec- 
tions by  farmers  to,  13843-50. 

WINTER  DAIRYING. 

Reasons   why   winter   dairying   is   not   taken  up, 
17646-9,  17732. 
Its  success  depends  on  breeding,  feeding,  and 
selection  of  cows,  17654. 
The  farmers  are  disinclined  to  try  winter  dairying 
until   they   are   satisfied  by   experiment  that  it 
would  pay,  17659-64. 
Winter  dairying  with  roots  and  hay  cannot  be  made 
to  pay,  17978-80,  18359-62.  ' 
But  it  could  by  scientific  farming,  18368. 
Farmers  are  right  to  go  in  only  for  summer  dairy- 
ing so  long  as  they  feed  their  cows  on  hav,  17990. 
Found  to  pay,  123-18-51,  17724-32,  17737-41,  17779, 
17806-10. 

Farmers  say  it  does  not  pav,  13909-11,  14925, 
17580-6,  18618-20,  18730-8,  "  18908-13,  19009-14, 
19560-7,  19979-87,  19992-5,  20098-100,  23358, 
23362-5,  23376-9,  25610-7. 

The  best  milker  is  the  cow  that  calves  from  Novem- 
ber to  February,  12703-11,  14988-90,  17736,  17989, 
18120-1,  19611-7. 
Contra,  13453-8. 

Farmers  should  be  subsidised  for  a  limited  time 
to  enable  them  to  see  if  winter  milk  paid,  13499- 
510. 

Is  the  remedy  for  scarcity  of  milk  in  winter,  13450-6, 
14293." 
It  would  pay,  13480-2. 
Is.  a  gallon  for  winter  milk  in  Cork  and  Limerick  is 
not  remunerative,  13826-85,  17064-76. 
And  farmers  are  going  in  for  store  cattle  and 
sheep  grazing,  13836-8. 
Winter  milk  should  be  sold  to  depots  at  6d.  a  gallon; 
the  State  or  rates  to  make  good  any  loss,  14293-8. 

The  Department  should  encourage,  14293. 

Winter-calving  cows  do  not  yield  more  milk  than 
cows  calving  in  summer,  14769-71. 

Tillage  essential  to,  14772-3,  17077,  17169. 

Ensilage  necessary,  17169.    (See  "  Ensilage.") 

Catch-crops    cannot    always    be    depended  on, 
17978. 

Dorset  horn  sheep  give  winter  milk  in  good  quan- 
tities, 15046-52,  15071. 
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WINTER  DAIRYING— co/!/i'/ii(eJ. 

Producer  has  a  greater  profit  ou  smiuner  milk  at 
2d.  a  quart  than  in  winter  milk  at  3d.  a  quart, 
16513,  16521. 
Labour   is   scarce,   17584,   20494-6;    but   would  be 

forthcoming  if  required,  17665-7,  17672-6. 
A  hindrance  to,  is  the  custom  of  hiring  servants  for 
nine  months  only,  16625-31,  16849-57,  17250-6, 
20493-512. 

Cattle  are  neglected  during  the  winer,  17257-8. 
Carried  on  in  Ballingarry,  Co.  Limerick,  17425-33, 
17506-9. 

Department's  offer  of  £1,000  to  have  winter  dairying 
tested  in  Co.  Limerick,  17166. 
Should  be  spent  in  tests  on  private  farms ;  per- 
sonal   experience    better    than    tests    on  a 
Department  farm,  17166. 
Price  paid  by  creameries  for  winter  milk,  17733-5. 
Milk  records,   winter-calving  cows  and  catch-crop- 
ping   would     make    winter     dairying  profitable, 
24499-505. 

lie  food  most  successful  in  the  production  of  winter 

milk,  18118-9. 
The  solution  of  winter  dairying  will  be  a  combina- 
tion of  ensilage  and  catch-cropping,  18889. 
Also  see  "  Catch-crops  "  and  "  EnHilagc.'''' 


WINTER  DAIRYING— coHf in ued. 

Winter  dairying  is  said  not  to  pay,  19045;  but 
farmers  do  not  respond  to  inducements  held  out 
for  winter  milk,  19045. 

Decreasing  yearly  in  Kerry;  causes,  19949,  20152-8. 

If  creameries  got  a  better  price  for  butter  all  the 
year  round,  in  consequence  of  the  winter  supply, 
milk  suppliers  would  benefit,  20158-9. 

WOMEN'S  NATIONAL  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION. 

Milk  dej^ots  opened  in  Limerick.  See  "  Limerick 
City." 

Successful  depot  of,  induces  opening  of  a  private 

commercial  undertaking,  18247-50. 
Suggestion  that  efforts  of,  would  be  more  successful 

if  they  supplied  milk  on  commercial  rather  than 

on  philanthropic  terms,  18251-4. 
Depot  opened  in  Killarney ;  management,  19479-82. 

Will  prevent  scarcity  in  summer,  19491-4. 
As  a  means  of  educating  people  as  to  the  value  of 

milk  as  a  food,  20591-2,  23908-9,  24641-5,  25049-51. 
The  teaching  of,  tends  to  a  popular  appreciation  of 

milk,  28907-11. 
Good    work    done    by,   in    reducing  tuberculosis, 

25117-20. 
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Dublin  Castle, 

24:th  October,  1913. 

Sir, 

I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  23rd  inst.,  forwarding, 
for  submission  to  His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  Report  of  the  Commission 
on  Irish  Milk  Supply. 

I  am, 

Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

E.  O'FARRELL. 


The  Secretary, 

Irish  Milk  Supply  Commission 
5,  Upper  Castle  Yard, 
Dublin  Castle. 


[  iii  ] 


BY  THE  LORD  LIEUTENANT-GENERAL  AND  GENERAL  GOVERNOR 

OF  IRELAND. 

ABERDEEN. 

We,  John  Campbell,  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Lord  Lieutenant- General  and  General 
Governor  of  Ireland,  hereby  nominate  and  appoint : — 

Patrick  J.  O'Neill,  Esquire,  J. P.,  Chairman  of  the  County  Council  of  the 

County  of  Dublin; 
Sir  John  Lentaigne,  F.R.C.SJ.; 
George  A.  Moorhead,  Esquire,  F.R.C.SJ.; 
Alec  Wilson,  Esquire,  of  Belvoir  Park,  Belfast; 

Dermod  O'Brien,  Esquire,  President  of  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy; 

John  R.  Campbell,  Esquire,  B.Sc,  Assistant  Secretary  in  respect  of  Agricul- 
ture of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for 
Ireland ; 

Albert  E.  Mettam,  Esquire,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Principal  in  the  Royal  Veterinary 

College  of  Ireland; 
Lady  Everard,  of  Randlestown,  Navan;  and 

Miss  Margaret  McNeill,  Assistant  Inspector  of  Reformatory  and  Industrial 
Schools,  Ireland; 

to  be  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  alleged  scarcity  in  the  supply  of  Milk  in  some 
parts  of  Ireland,  and  to  report  upon  the  causes  of  the  deficiency,  where  it  exists, 
its  effects  upon  the  public  health,  and  the  means  whereby  the  deficiency  can  be 
remedied;  and  also  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  dangers  of  contamination 
and  infectian  in  the  present  Milk  supply,  and  the  methods  best  adapted  to  guard 
against  these  dangers. 

We  further  appoint  the  said  Patrick  J.  O'Neill  to  be  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Given  at  Dublin  Castle  the  8th  day  of  November,  1911,  by  His 
Excellency's  Command. 

J.  B.  DOUGHERTY. 


BY  THE  LORD  LIEUTENANT-GENERAL  AND  GENERAL  GOVERNOR 

OF  IRELAND. 

ABERDEEN. 

Whereas  We,  John  Campbell,  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Lord  Lieutenant- General  and 
General  Governor  of  Ireland,  did  by  Warrant  bearing  date  the  8th  day  of  November, 
1911,  appoint  Patrick  J.  O'Neill,  Esquire,  J. P.,  Chairman  of  the  County  Council 
of  the  County  of  Dublin;  Sir  John  Lentaigne,  F.R.C.S.I.;  and  the  several  gentlemen 
and  ladies  therein  mentioned  to  inquire  into  and  report  as  to  certain  questions 
affecting  the  supply  of  Milk  in  some  parts  of  Ireland; 

And  Whereas  one  of  the  Members  of  the  Committee  so  appointed,  namely, 
Sir  John  Lentaigne,  has  tendered  to  Us  his  resignation  of  his  appointment  as  one 
of  the  said  Committee ; 

Now  We  do  appoint  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse,  M.D.,  to  be  one  of  the  Committee 
for  the  purpose  aforesaid  in  the  room  of  the  said  Sir  John  Lentaigne,  resigned,  in 
addition  to  and  together  with  the  other  members  of  the  Committee  whom  We  have 
already  appointed. 

Given  at  Dublin  Castle  the  2nd  day  of  January,  1912,  by  His 
Excellency's  Command. 

J.  B.  DOUGHERTY. 
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YICE-KEGAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  IRISH  MILK  SUPPLY. 


FINAL  REPORT. 


To  His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant- General  and  General  Governor  of 

Ireland. 

May  it  please  Your  Excellency, 

(1)  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  Your  Excellency's  warrant  of  the  11th 
November,  1911,  appointing  us  to  inquire  into  the  milk  supply  of  Ireland,  we  have 
the  honour  to  report  that  we  have  had  77  meetings,  56  of  which  were  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  evidence.  We  have  held  sittings  in  Dublin,  Belfast,  Newry, 
Cork,  Skibbereen,  Limerick,  Ennis,  Killarney,  Tralee.  Galway,  Clifden,  Mullaranny, 
Castlebar,  Tullamore,  Mullingar,  Waterford,  Enniskillen,  Sligo,  Killybegs,  London- 
derry and  Omagh,  in  Ireland;  and  in  Manchester  and  Birmingham,  in  England. 
We  have  inspected  a  number  of  creameries  and  their  auxiliaries,  and  we  have 
examined  281  witnesses.  The  witnesses  have  been  of  a  widely  representative 
type  and  have  included  nominees  of  Public  Departments,  City  Boroughs,  Urban 
and  Rural  District  Councils;  members  of  the  medical  and  veterinary  professions; 
wholesale  and  retail  milk  vendors;  clerical  witnesses;  witnesses  representing  the 
agricultural  interest,  and  members  of  the  Women's  National  Health  Association. 

(2)  In  visiting  the  provincial  centres  in  Ireland  we  desired  to  ascertain  what 
facts  concerning  the  milk  supply  were  common  to  the  whole  country,  and  what  facts 
were  peculiar  to  certain  localities  or  to  a  number  of  localities.  These  inquiries 
could  not  be  conducted  wholly  in  Dublin.  It  was  necessary  to  visit  most  of  the 
principal  towns,  and  certain  of  the  smaller  towns  typical  of  their  class,  to  take 
the  evidence  of  representative  w^itnesses  living  in  the  district  w^ho  could  not,  per- 
haps, have  been  induced  to  attend  in  Dublin.  Where  evidence  of  a  similar  character 
was  given  in  several  centres  the  effect  was  cumulative,  and  strengthened  our  hands 
in  making  our  recommendations.  Where  it  was  diverse,  it  acquainted  us  with  the 
different  points  o^  view  and  enabled  us  to  adjust  our  recommendations  to  meet 
conflicting  interests.  Sometimes,  where  it  was  exceptional,  it  brought  to  our 
notice  needs  which  might  have  been  overlooked  but  which  should  not  be  ignored. 
This  procedure  has  prolonged  our  labours,  but  it  has  given  us  reliable  and  compre- 
hensive data  and  a  valuable  insight  into  local  conditions.  A  secondary  advantage 
of  our  provincial  sittings  has  been  that  local  interest  in  the  questions  connected 
with  the  milk  supply  has  been  aroused.  Our  meetings  have  at  all  times  been  open 
to  the  press  and  the  public;  in  several  places  the  attendance,  and  in  all  cases  the 
press  reports,  were  most  gratifying. 

(3)  We  desire  to  mention  at  the  earliest  opportunity  the  cordial  assistance  we 
have  received  everywhere  in  the  course  of  our  inquiries.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
single  out  any  one  class  of  witness  for  special  acknowledgment.  The  local  authorities 
have  assisted  us  in  every  possible  w^ay  by  furnishing  us  with  information  and 
generously  placing  accommodation  at  our  disposal.  The  medical  profession  has 
been  largely  represented  and  its  members,  besides  giving  much  valuable  evidence, 
have  testified  their  interest  in  the  question  of  the  milk  supply,  which  so  vitally 
affects  the  public  health.  We  are  also  under  deep  obligation  to  the  Women's 
National  Health  Association.  The  extent  of  the  co-operation  of  its  brandies 
cannot  be  measured  merely  by  the  number  of  their  witnesses,  because,  in  addition 
to  giving  public  evidence,  the  branches  assisted  to  arouse  considerable  local  interest 
m  our  proceedings  and  in  the  question  of  the  milk  supply  generally. 

We  desire  specially  to  acknowledge  the  very  cordial  and  whole-hearted  assis- 
tance we  received  from  the  public  authorities  of  the  cities  of  Manchester,  Birming- 
ham, Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Sheffield  and  Leeds.  Our  object  in  visiting  England  was 
to  ascertain  the  difficulties  which  had  been  experienced  in  large  centres  of  population 
in  securing  and  maintaining  an  adequate  supply  of  pure  milk,  and  how  the  diffi- 
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culties  had  been  surmounted.  We  invited  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  and  the 
Chief  Veterinary  Inspector  of  each  of  the*  cities  named  above  to  give  evidence; 
also  Professor  Delepine,  the  well  known  bacteriologist  associated  with  the  Public 
Health  Laboratory  of  Manchester;  and  without  exception  the  invitation  was 
accepted.  Nothing  more  could  have  been  done  by  these  gentlemen  than  was  done, 
and  we  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  our  indebtedness  to  them  for  their 
valuable  assistance.  We  desire  also  to  express  our  thanks  to  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  placing  at  our  disposal  a  number  of  pamphlets  on 
subjects  relating  to  the  production,  use  and  preservation  of  sanitary  milk;  also 
to  Dr.  Cameron,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Melbourne,  for  particulars  of 
a  proposed  scheme  for  a  municipal  supply  of  pure  milk  for  infants,  which  had  been 
brought  under  our  notice  by  Dr.  Wood  and  Dr.  Barrett  of  Melbourne;  and  to  the 
Medical  Officers  of  Health  of  Battersea  and  Lambeth  for  information  conoerning 
the  Infant  Milk  Depots  in  those  Boroughs. 

We  have  to  mention  with  regret  the  loss  of  the  services  of  Sir  John  Lentaigne 
as  a  colleague  at  an  early  stage  of  our  proceedings.  It  was  with  much  reluctance 
that  Sir  John  resigned  his  place  on  the  Commission  owing  to  the  pressure  of  his 
professional  duties. 

(4)  The  subject  into  which  we  were  appointed  to  inquire  divides  itself  naturally 
under  two  principal  heads;  (a)  the  means  whereby  an  adequate  supply  of  milk  for 
domestic  purposes  can  be  secured;  (b)  the  steps  necessary  to  be  taken  to  ensure  that 
the  supply  shall  be  free  from  contamination  by  dirt  or  agents  producing  disease. 

The  value  of  Milk  as  a  food. 

(5)  It  might  almost  seem  unnecessary  to  speak  of,  and  still  less  necessary  to 
emphasise,  the  value  of  milk  as  an  article  of  human  food,  to  state  that  for  infants 
and  young  children  it  is  an  essential,  and  to  point  out  that  milk  is,  perhaps,  the 
cheapest  of  all  foods,  taking  into  account  its  nutritive  properties.  It  has,  however, 
been  borne  in  on  us  by  abundant  evidence  from  all  quarters  that  the  intrinsic  value 
of  milk  as  a  food  is  not  properly  appreciated,  especially  among  the  labouring  class. 
The  insufficient  use  of  milk  is  often  due  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  it,  or  to 
poverty  or  comparative  poverty,  though  where  the  latter  cause  is  assigned  it  has 
frequently  been  stated  that  other  more  expensive  foods  are  used  in  substitution. 
But  even  "where  milk  is  obtainable  and  there  exist  the  means  to  buy,  we  have_  found 
that  milk,  at  least  in  sufficient  quantities,  has  been  neglected  as  a  food.  Its  impor- 
tance as  a  food  for  all  classes  of  the  community  cannot  be  over-stated.  By  virtue  of  its 
composition  it  has  a  high  nutritive  value  and  it  contains  the  essential  ingredients 
for  life,  viz.,  proteins,  fats,  carbo-hydrates,  and  mineral  salts.  The  proteins  in  milk 
are  of  a  very  special  kind,  namely,  phospho-proteins,  which  can  be  obtained  only  in 
milk.  The  fats  and  salts  of  milk  also  are  very  valuable  dietetically.  Above  all, 
recent  experiments  have  demonstrated  that  there  is  in  milk  in  its  natural  state 
subtile  ingredients  which  give  to  it  a  nutritive  value  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  bulk. 
The  opinion  of  an  authoritative  witness  is  that  pure  milk  is  an  indispensable  article 
of  human  food  and  that  no  other  food  can  be  substituted  for  it  to  take  precisely  the 
same  place.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  infants  and  small  children.  _  The 
ideal  food  for  infants  is,  of  course,  the  milk  of  a  healthy  mother.  In  the  milk  of 
the  human  being  and  of  animals  there  are  specific  differences  in  the  milk  proteins, 
in  the  fats,  and  in  the  salts,  so  that  humanised  cow's  milk  is  never  exactly  the  same 
as  human  milk.  When,  however,  the  mother's  milk  is  not  available,  and  after  the 
child  is  weaned,  the  milk  of  the  cow  or  goat  is,  during  the  earlier  years  of  life,  a, 
food  of  primary  importance.  Separated  milk,  that  is  milk  deprived  of  its  fats,  is 
not  suitable  for  infants;  and  condensed  milk  is  an  inferior  substitute  for  fresh 
milk.  In  certain  cases  and  for  special  occasions  condensed  milk  may  be  used  with 
advantage;  a  baby  sometimes  thrives  better  on  condensed  milk  than  on  ordinary  milk 
mixtures,  and  during  epidemics  of  summer  diarrhoea  and  typhoid  fever,  or  when 
milk  is  liable  to  be  contaminated,  condensed  milk  may  best  be  used.  These  remarks 
apply  only  to  condensed  whole  milk,  not  to  the  many  brands  of  condensed  separated 
milk"  which  are  wholly  unsuitable  for  the  feeding  of  infants  and  are  the  more 
dangerous  because  the  poor  persons  who  usually  buy  them  believe  all  condensed 
milk  to  be  of  equal  food  value.  The  result  of  the  continuous  use  of  condensed 
separated  milk  is  most  detrimental  and  is  universally  condemned  by  medical  men. 
Of  the  manufacture  and  composition  of  condensed  milk,  and  its  liability  to  con- 
tamination, we  shall  speak  again  (see  sections  103  and  104,  page  50). 
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PART  I.— THE  MILK  SUPPLY. 

Scarcity  in  Cities  and  LarCxE  Towns. 

(6)  The  problem  that  has  confronted  us  in  the  large  towns  of  Ireland  as  to  the 
scarcity  of  milk  is  not  a  physical  but  an  economical  one.  In  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word  there  is  no  scarcity  in  the  large  centres  of  population;  that  is  to  say,  the 
supply  is  always  equal  to  the  demand  so  long  as  the  money  to  pay  for  it  is  forth- 
coming. It  has,  however,  been  stated  that  there  is  in  every  town  a  large  portion  of 
the  community  which  is  either  unwilling  or  unable  to  pay  the  price  demanded. 

(7)  The  unwillingness  arises  frequently  from  ignorance  of  the  value  of  milk  as  Webb,  4072-4 
a  food.  ^  Whereas,  in  the  poor  man's  budget,  money  is  grudged  for  milk,  a  larger 

amount  is  often  spent  on  other  foods  which  are  inferior  as  a  means  of  sustenance. 
We  fear  that  the  scarcity  of  milk  in  the  wage-earner  s- home  is  too  often  accounted 
for  by  the  amount  of  money  spent  on  alcoholic  drinks,  especially  porter  So  far  as 
this  is  the  case,  the  chief  hope  lies  in  the  enlightenment  of  those  concerned  as  to  the 
relative  value  of  foods.  We  commend  to  the  notice  of  social  reformers,  philan- 
thropic bodies,  and  local  authorities,  the  need  of  disseminating  among  the  public 
information  in  a  popular  form  showing  the  value  of  milk  compared  with  various 
other  foods. 

In  some  cases  the  unwillingness  of  the  poor  to  buy  fresh  milk  arises  not  from  a 
want  of  proper  appreciation  of  the  value  of  milk  as  a  food,  but  from  a  conviction 
that  the  milk  sold  in  the  poorer  parts  of  our  cities  is  of  such  poor  quality  as  not  to 
be  worth  the  money  charged  for  it.  The  implication  is  that  milk  of  an  inferior 
quality  is  sold  in  the  poorer  districts.  From  evidence  given  to  us  we  believe  that 
the  poor  are  more  liable  to  victimisation  than  their  well-to-do  neighbours,  and  it 
would  be  a  matter  for  deep  regret  if,  by  reason  of  laxity  on  the  part  of  the  Food 
and  Drugs  Inspector,  or  a  failure  of  magistrates  to  impose  adequate  punishment 
on  offenders  convicted  of  adulteration,  the  poor  were  discouraged  from  using  milk 
in  such  quantities  as  their  means  enable  them  to  procure. 

(8)  So  far  as  the  failure  to  procure  milk  is  due  to  poverty  one  obvious  remedy  is 
to  try  to  secure  a  reduction  in  the  price  in  order  to  bring  it,  if  possible,  within  the 
straitened  means  of  the  poor.  The  case  we  have  in  mind  is  not  that  of  a  person  who 
is  actually  penniless,  to  whom  even  the  lowest  price  is  a  matter  of  indifference,  but  the 
labourer  with  a  wife  and  children,  to  whom  the  difference  of  ^d,  a  quart  is 
a  matter  for  consideration.  The  price  of  milk  in  towns  depends  on  varying  conditions, 
as,  for  example,  the  season  of  the  year,  the  distance  from  which  the  supply  has  to  be 
Drought,  the  cost  of  production  and  distribution;  but  speaking  generally,  the  average 
retail  price  of  milk  is  3M.  a  quart.  So  long  as  the  dairy  trade  is  carried  on  under 
3xisting  conditions  this  price  is  not  excessive,  when  the  risks  of  the  trade,  its  Hatch,  8i4i. 
exacting  nature,  the  cost  of  food-stuffs,  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  suitable  labour 

md  reliable  distributors  are  borne  in  mind.  If  any  of  these  elements  could  be 
eliminated  the  price  of  milk  might  accordingly  be  reduced,  but  with  one  exception 
:hey  are  fairly  constant.    The  possible  exception  is  in  the  cost  of  distribution. 

The  present  practice  is  for  each  vendor  to  send  his  cart  over  a  wide  area, 
;upplying  a  customer  here,  another  there,  and  a  third  somewhere  else.      In  this 
nanner  the  same  district  is  supplied  by  several  vendors.    It  is  unnecessary  to  point 
mt  that  this  method  of  distribution  is  uneconomical,  but  it  is  not  perhaps  generally 
-ealised  that  it  is  the  customer  who  pays  the  extra  cost  entailed.      We  have  been 
nformed  bv  those  in  the  trade  that  the  cost  of  distribution,  i.e.,  the  services  of  a 
nan,  horse '  and  cart,  is  about  3d.  a  gallon.    We  find  that  in  towns  where  milk  is  Morrow,  7496-7. 
•equired  regularly  it  must  be  delivered,  because  people  will  rather  do  without  it  Young,  381.3. 
;han  fetch  it;  so  that,  while  the  cost  of  distribution  cannot,  of  course,  be  eliminated,  ^8^5. 
t  might  at  least  be  reduced  if,  in  the  poorer  districts,  the  inhabitants  of  the  same 
treet,  or  a  number  of  adjoining  streets,  would  agree  to  take  their  supply  regularly 
'rom  the  cart  of  one  particular  dairyman.    If  such  a  demand  were  organised,  pos- 
ibly  by  the  municipal  authority  or  by  a  philanthropic  agency  like  the  Women's  Dn  e^.  Beii, 
sfational  Health  Association,  something  in  the  nature  of  a  contract  price  might  be  ^^92-7. 
)btained,  street  by  street;  the  regularity  of  the  supply  at  a  lower  rate  would  induce  Cressweii, 9333-41. 
L  regular  demand,  and  eventually,  from  habitual  use,  milk  would  come  to  be  regarded 
lot  as  a  luxury,  but  as  an  essential,  .and  be  one  of  the  last,  instead  of  one  of  the  first, 
hings  to  be  sacrificed  in  time  of  financial  stress. 
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Trimble,  9511-32. 


Mrs.  O'Brien, 
15783-45. 


Sefarated  Milk. 

(9)  For  those  unable  to  aford  fresh  milk,  an  alternative  is  the  purchase  of 
separated  milk.  It  has  the  superlative  merit  of  cheapness.  It  contains  all  the 
elements  of  whole  milk  except  the  fats,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  figures  :  

Percentage  Composition  of 

Milk.  Separated  Milk. 

Fat— 3  to  4-5  per  cent.  '1  per  cent. 

Proteids— 3  to  3  5  per  cent.  3-1  to  3-6  per  cent. 

Sugar— 4  to  5  per  cent.  4-1  to  5-2  per  cent. 
Mineral  matter — 75  per  cent.  78  per  cent. 

The  value  of  separated  milk  compared  with  whole  milk  is  put  by  Sir  Charles 
Cameron,  Analyst  for  several  counties  in  Ireland,  roughly  at  as  1  is  to  2.  Dr. 
Thompson,  Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  part  of  whose  work 
is  to  teach  the  value  of  foodstuffs,  considers  that  separated  milk  is  an  article  which 
could  be  made  a  useful  food  for  adults.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  use  of 
separated  milk  is  not  recommended  to  those  who  can  afford  to  buy  whole  milk. 
Also  it  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  separated  milk  is  not  a  suitable  food 
for  infants,  because  in  the  feeding  of  infants  the  milk  fats  are  essential  elements ; 
but  for  adults  and  children  over  three  or  four  years  of  age,  who  are  able  to  obtain 
fats  in  other  articles  of  diet,  separated  milk  is  both  a  nutritive  and  economical  article 
of  food.  Unfortunately  there  is  a  popular  prejudice  against  the  use  of  it.  It  is 
alleged  that  it  is  unpalatable  ;  that  it  is  all  right  when  it  is  fresh,  but  "  that  after  a 
couple  of  hours  it  has  a  vile,  sour,  venomous  taste."  A  medical  witness  who  spoke 
highly  of  the  nutritive  value  of  separated  milk  and  deplored  its  disuse  by  the 
peasantry,  and  who  cannot  therefore  be  considered  an  unreasoning  hostile  critic  of 
separated  milk,  corroborated  and  explained  the  general  dislike  of  it.  Milk,  he  said, 
separated  by  hand  separators  is  unexceptionable;  but  that  returned  by  the  creameries 
in  his  district  is  unusable  for  food,  owing  to  the  objectionable  greasy  flavour  it 
acquires  and  subsequently  to  the  bad  smell  arising  from  it.  The  popular  prejudice, 
so  far  as  it  is  well  founded,  is  due  to  the  changes  which  occur  in  the  character  of 
the  milk  consequent  on  the  conditions  under  which  the  separation  of  the  cream  takes 
place.  In  order  to  secure  an  effective  separation,  the  milk  is  heated  to  a  temperature 
of  140  or  more  degrees  Fahrenheit,  which  has  the  effect  of  changing  the  normal 
bacterial  content  and  in  consequence  favouring  putrefactive  changes,  which  pro- 
duce the  disagreeable  flavours  referred  to.  This  is  a  real  danger  operating  against 
the  use  of  separated  milk.  Prejudice  once  created  against  creamery  separated 
milk  extends  to  all  separated  milk,  even  to  that  produced  from  hand  separators.  If, 
therefore,  separated  milk  is  to  become  an  article  of  food  in  town  and  country,  it 
must  be  produced  under  proper  conditions,  namely,  the  milk  after  being  heated  for 
the  extraction  of  its  fats  should  be  cooled  down  to  a  low  temperature;  be  kept  at  a 
low  temperature  during  its  carriage  to  the  consumer,  .and  afterwards  be  stored  in  a 
cool  place  in  the  house.  It  has  been  suggested  that  after  the  separated  milk  has 
been  heated  and  cooled,  a  further  safeguard  would  be  the  introduction  of  cultures 
of  the  lactic  acid  bacilli  so  as  to  bring  about  the  natural  souring  of  the  milk.  This 
is  a  question  which  we  think  is  worthy  of  consideration  and  might  well  be  made  the 
subject  of  investigation. 

(10)  Finally  there  remains  the  residuum  of  the  town  population  which  is  not 
able  to.  buy  even  separated  milk.  For  them  there  are  in  existence  various  charitable 
agencies,  whose  aim  is  more  particularly  to  give  assistance  to  necessitous  mothers 
during  their  time  of  special  need.  Such  is  the  work  done  by  the  Babies'  Clubs 
established  by  the  Women's  National  Health  Association;  by  the  Belfast  Municipal 
Milk  Fund,  of  which  Dr.  Trimble  gave  evidence,  and  in  Limerick  is  part  of  the 
charitable  work  accomplished  through  the  instrumentality  of  Mrs.  O'Brien  of 
Southhill. 

Milk  Depots  for  Infants. 

(11)  This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  policy  of  cheapening  milk 
(advocated  bv  some  witnesses  and  opposed  by  others)  by  the  establishment  of  State- 
or  Rate-aided  milk  depots.  We  shall  discuss  the  larger  question  of  subsidising  the 
milk  supply  for  adults  when  we  deal  with  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  milk  in  small 
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towns  and  in  rural  districts.    But  that  part  of  the  question  which  relates  to  the 

provision  of  specially  prepared  milk  for  infants,  and  particularly  for  sick  infants, 

is  essentially  a  town  problem  and  may  be  appropriately  dealt  with  here.  There 

are  in  existence  at  the  present  time  in  many  towns  in  England  and  abroad  depots 

which  supply  milk  for  children.      Such,  for  instance,  are  the  Consultations  de 

Nourrissons,  attached  to  maternity  hospitals.    The  Gouttes  de  Lait  are  common 

throughout  France.    Like  the  Consultations  de  Nourrissons,  they  encourage  breast 

feeding,  and  only  supply  artificial  feeding  for  those  unable  to  obtain  the  breast. 

They  are  philanthropic  organisations,  supported  by  voluntary  contributions  and 

sometimes  aided  by  municipalities.      In  some  cases  they  have  been  taken  over 

altogether  by  the  municipalities.    We  are  informed  that  the  Gouttes  de  Lait  supply 

milk,  which  is  humanised  and  sterilised,  to  the  very  poor  without  payment,  at  a 

reduced  price  to  those  who  can  afford  to  make  part  payment,  and  at  full  cost  price  Lumsden,  4965. 

to  those  who  are  in  good  circumstances  and  who  are  willing  to  pay  extra  for  reliable 

milk. 

Lady  Talbot  Milk  Institute,  Melbourne. 

(12)  In  this  connection  we  shall  refer  in  detail  first  to  the  action  taken  by  the 
city  of  Melbourne,  as  set  out  in  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Atkinson  Wood  and  Dr.  James 
Barrett,  both  of  Melbourne,  because  it  shows  the  reasons  why  it  may  be  regarded  as 
a  public  duty  to  supply  milk  produced  and  handled  under  special  conditions  for 
infants.  The  attention  of  medical  men  in  Melbourne  having  been  drawn  to  the  Q.^^J.Q^^^, 
statement  that  whenever  the  temperature  of  the  air  rises  to  60°,  babies  which  are  ao523.' 
not  breast  fed  begin  to  die,  the  cause  of  death  being  usually  infantile  diarrhoea, 
investigations  were  made  locally  and  it  was  ascertained  that  the  assertion  held  good 
in  Melbourne.  The  cause  has  since  been  shown  to  be  the  decomposition  of  milk, 
which  becomes  active  when  the  temperature  is  over  60°.  It  was  estimated  that  in 
Melbourne  and  its  suburbs  upwards  of  800  infant  lives  were  lost  annually  because 
of  the  absence  of  preventive  measures.  For  many  years  the  medical  profession  had  ^ij.  wood,  9707. 
tried  to  educate  the  public  as  to  the  necessity  of  having  a  separate  milk  supply  for 
children  under  two  years  of  age.  The  result  was  not  encouraging  until  in  1908 
Lady  Talbot,  wife  of  Sir  Reginald  Talbot,  then  Governor  of  Victoria,  interested 
herself  in  the  matter.  She  called  a  meeting  at  the  Government  House  and  financial 
support  was  obtained  sufficient  to  start  an  institute,  known  as  the  Lady  Talbot  Milk 
Institute,  for  the  supply  of  pure  milk  for  children  in  the  summer  months.  Dr. 
Wood  details  in  his  evidence  the  precautions  taken  to  secure  milk  from  tuberculin  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 
tested  cows  and  to  ensure  cleanliness  of  production,  handling,  and  distribution. 
Nurses  are  employed  to  visit  the  children  who  take  the  milk,  for  the  purpose  of 
recording  the  weight  and  progress  of  each  child,  and  to  instruct  the  mothers  in  the 
care  and  cleanliness  of  children.  The  urgent  need  of  such  instruction  is  shown 
in  the  report  of  the  nurse  quoted  in  Appendix  A,  page  189,  of  the  third  volume 
of  the  Evidence. 

The  institute  is  a  charity  aiming  at  supplying  (a)  sick  infants  of  poor  parents 
with  free  milk ;  (6)  healthy  infants  of  poor  parents  at  less  than  cost  price ;  and  (c) 
infants  of  rich  parents  at  a  little  over  cost  price.  The  cost  of  the  milk  obtained 
under  the  stringent  regulations  laid  down  is,  of  necessity,  very  much  greater  thaa 
that  produced  under  ordinary  conditions  for  general  household  use.  The  highest 
price  charged  to  any  applicant  is  the  local  commercial  rate,  which  is  3d.  per  pint, 
but  this  does  not  cover  the  cost  price,  which  exceeds  5d.  per  pint.  Many  applicants 
unable  to  pay  3d.  a  pint  pay  2d.  or  Id.  a  pint,  and  in  a  few  exceptionally  poor  cases 
the  milk  is 'supplied  free  of  charge.  The  figures  appended,  taken  from  the  wood,  9864. 
Institute's  report  for  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1911,  show  the  striking  results 
obtained.  The  following  table  shows  the  deaths  per  100  births  in  those  districts 
where  the  "  Talbot  "  milk  has  been  distributed,  also  the  deaths  per  100  births  in  the 
same  districts  for  the  two  years  prior  to  the  distribution  :— 


1907  aud  1908 


1909  to  1912.     Redaction  per  cent. 


Melbourne, 

Fitzroy, 

Collingwood, 

Richmond, 

Prahran, 

South  Melbourne, 


9-8 
118 
107 

87 

8-  1 

9-  8 


7-  8  2-0 

8-  7  31 
70  3-7 
7-8  -9 
66  1-5 
80  1-8 
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Wood,  9740-1. 


Wood,  9903. 


Barrett,  30525. 


Barrett,  30642. 


For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  the  deaths  per  hundred  births  in  the  following 
municipalities  with  similar  number  of  births  to  the  above  districts  are  here  set  out. 
"  Talbot  "  milk  is  not  supplied  in  these  districts. 


Brunswick, 
Footscray, 
Geelong, 
Ballarat, 


1907  and  1908. 

93 
8-4 
8-7 
8-8 


1909  to  1912. 

8-5 
7-7 
7-9 

10  0  . 


Reduction  per  cent. 

•8 
•7 
•8 
12 


As  to  finance,  apart  from  the  initial  donations  the  total  public  subscription  is 
less  than  £20  yearly;  so  that  practically  the  Institute  is  dependent  on  the  grants 
made  by  the  municipal  councils  and  a  State  grant  of  £1,000  a  year.  The  justifi- 
cation for  this  expenditure  of  public  money  is  summed  up  in  a  reply  by  Dr.  Wood  : 
this  milk  "  is  medicine  for  the  infants.  It  is  not  supposed  to  be  taken  by  the  other 
members  of  the  family." 

(13)  We  have  referred  somewhat  fully  to  the  foregoing  case,  because  it  sets 
forth  the  arguments  in  favour  of  Rate  and  State  aid  for  milk  depots  for  children  in 
cities.  The  deaths  from  infantile  diarrhoea,  due  to  decomposition  of  milk,  are 
moi-e  numerous  in  the  city  than  in  the  country,  and  more  numerous  in  the  densely 
populated  suburbs  and  poorer  parts  than  in  the  richer.  The  Talbot  Institute 
having  shown  that  infantile  mortality  can  be  appreciably  reduced  by  providing 
milk  specially  produced,  handled  and  distributed,  though  at  a  cost  in  excess  of 
conimercial  milk,  has  received  aid  from  public  sources,  the  sentiment  in  Victoria 
beiT-g  that  it  is  cheaper  and  better  to  save  the  babies  and  bring  up  Australian 
citizens  than  to  pay  money  to  import  emigrants  from  other  countries. 


Liverpool  Milk  Depots  fo?'  In  fants. 
Mussen,  ^       (14)  To  come  nearer  home,  we  received  evidence  of  what  is  being  done  on  the 

3142.S-513  same  lines  by  the  municipality  in  Liverpool.    In  1901,  on  the  recommendation  of 

Dr.  Hope,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  the  Public  Health  Committee  inaugurated 
a  scheme  for  the  supply  of  humanised  sterilised  milk  for  the  infants  of  all  classes 
of  the  community,  subiect  to  the  proviso  that  the  mother  is  unable  to  suckle  the  child. 
The  supply  is  given  chiefly  on  the  recommendation  of  medical  practitioners,  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  cases.  A  basket,  containing  a  number  of  bottles,  each  of  which 
is  sufficient  for  one  feed,  is  provided  every  twenty-four  hours.  There  is  no  necessity 
for  the  mother  to  measure  or  decant  the  milk;  all  she  needs  to  do  is  to  place  a  teat 
on  one  of  the  bottles  and  feed  the  child,  the  object  being  to  minimise  the  risk  of 
contagion  in  the  home.  The  milk  may  be  fetched  from  any  of  the  five  depots 
scattered  about  the  city,  or  it  is  delivered  under  an  arrangement  made  with  eighteen 
or  twenty  dairies.  The  price  charged  is  Is.  6d.  for  a  week's  supply.  Out  of  724 
cases  on  the  books  in  1912,  the  full  price  was  paid  in  630  instances;  in  68  .cases  a 
reduced  price  was  charged,  and  in  26  cases  the  milk  was  given  absolutely  free.  The 
Is.  6d.  represents  the  actual  cost  of  the  milk — it  does  not  pay  for  handling  and 
administration;  the  deficit,  which  ranges  from  £2,000  to  £3,000  per  annum  and  is 
equal  to  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  entire  expenditure,  is  met  out  of  the  sanitary  rate, 
and  is  met  by  a  rate  equal  to  about  one-sixth  of  a  penny  in  the  £.  The  scheme  is 
regarded  as  analogous  to  any  other  action  that  is  taken  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
the  health  of  the  community.  The  scheme  since  1907  has  been  extended  to  include 
the  supply  of  milk  to  nursing  mothers. 

The  justification  for  the  undertaking  is  mentioned  in  the  Report  of  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  for  1911,  viz.,  that  it  is  polluted  milk  and  unsuitable  artificial  foods 
which  cause  the  high  rate  of  infant  mortality,  and  as  it  is  impossible  by  municipal 
administration  to  reach  and  deal  with  all  the  sources  of  pollution,  the  necessity  arises 
for  these  infants'  milk  depots.  As  to  the  results,  it  is  stated  in  the  same  Report 
that  "  out  of  the  13,789  coming  promiscuously  to  the  Depots,  at  varied  ages  and  in 
conditions  of  health  below  the  average,  the  mortality  was  93  per  1,000.  as  against 
144  per  1,000  for  the  whole  city,  and  81  to  95  for  the  best  districts  and  219  to  243 
for  the  worst,  for  the  five  years.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  rate  for  the 
whole  city,  and  for  the  best  and  worst  districts,  are  included  also,  breast-fed  infants; 
clearly  if  breast-fed  infants  were  excluded,  and  artificially-fed  infants  only  taken 
into  account,  the  rate  of  mortality  amongst  them  would  be  enormously  higher,  and 


P,  183. 


Mussen,  31524. 
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would  show  even  more  forcibly  the  advantages  of  the  sterilized  food,  which  is,  of 
course,  an  artificial  food,  over  other  methods  of  artificial  feeding."  As  the  depots 
have  been  open  for  twelve  years,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  have  long  ceased  to  be  in 
the  experimental  stage. 

Infants'  Milk  Depots,  Lamheth  and  Battersea. 

(15)  We  have  also  received  from  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Borough 
of  Lambeth  information  concerning  the  Municipal  Milk  Depot  which  has  been  in 
existence  in  Lambeth  for  nine  years.  Here  again  the  fact  is  emphasised  most 
strongly  that  no  artificial  feeding  of  infants  can  in  any  way  compare  wath  natural 
feeding,  and  steps  are  taken  to  ensure  that  the  depot  milk  shall  not  be  supplied  to 
mothers  who  are  capable  of  properly  and  efficiently  suckling  their  offspring  but 
refuse  to  do  so.  The  object  of  the  depot  is,  as  in  other  cases  we  have  mentioned,  to 
reduce  the  appallingly  high  rate  of  infant  mortality  from  preventable  causes.  The 
charge  made  for  the  full  supply  of  depot  milk  to  persons  living  within  the  Borough  is 
Is.  6d.  weekly  for  an  infant  under  six  months  old  and  2s.  weekly  for  an  infant  aged 
six  to  twelve  months.  Parents  who  are  unable  to  afford  these  prices  receive  assistance 
from  a  private  benevolent  fund.  The  deficit  is  made  good  out  of  rates.  As  a  result 
of  the  undertaking  it  is  claimed,  and  supported  by  statistics,  that  a  large  number 
of  infant  lives  have  been  saved,  and  a  large  amount  of  infantile  illness  and  suffering 
has  been  prevented.    The  same  story  comes  from  Battersea,  which  depot  was  founded 

in  1902  See  Appendix  B.. 

p.  189,  Vol.  3  of 
Evidence. 

Infants'  Blilk  Depots  in  Ireland. 

(16)  We  have  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  Dublin  Pasteurized  Milk  ^^^-J'^'^^sden, 
Depot  which  has  been  maintained  since  1909  by  the  Women's  National  Health  •'^o^''-^- 
Association,  and  we  have  evidence  showing  that  the  results  obtained  have  been 

highly  satisfactory.  The  general  features  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  depots 
already  described,  but  the  incidental  losses  show  a  yearly  decrease  due  to  an 
increasing  output  of  plain  pasteurized  milk,  for  general  use,  on  which  there  is  a 
margin  of  profit.  The  milk  is  received  once  daily  (in  the  morning)  from  a  con- 
tractor of  repute,  the  daily  test  for  butter  fat  showing  an  average  of  3-5 

It  is  a  noticeable  feature  that  these  depots  having  been  established  are  not  only 
continued,  but  are  developed  and  extended.  This,  to  our  mind,  is  the  most  con- 
clusive proof  that  they  are  doing  a  beneficial  work,  because  they  would  not  be  con- 
tinued at  a  cost  to  the  ratepayer  of  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  pounds 
yearly  unless  it  were  considered  they  gave  a  satisfactory  return  for  the  outlay. 
Other  cases  could  be  quoted,  if  necessary,  showing  a  reduction  in  the  death-rate 
following  the  establishment  of  infants'  milk  depots.  We  believe,  however,  that 
enough  has  been  said  to  support  the  recommendation  we  now  make  that  Irish  muni-  Recommendation, 
cipalities  and  urban  authorities  should  have  power  to  contribute  from  the  rates 
towards  the  expenses  of  such  depots  situated  within  their  jurisdiction,  under  regu- 
lations to  be  approved  by  a  Central  Authority.  This  power  does  not  at  present 
exist.  In  the  benefits  of  this  supply  all  infants  should  be  free  to  participate.  We 
think  that  the  rule  obtaining  in  Lambeth,  where  the  milk  is  charged  for,  and  those 
unable  to  afford  it  are  assisted  out  of  a  voluntary  fund,  is  the  preferable  one  for 
adoption,  as  removing  all  chance  of  abuse;  but  if,  as  in  Liverpool,  a  gratuitous  or 
partly  gratuitous  supply  is  given,  such  assisted  cases  should  be  quite  the  exception 
and  be  a  small  proportion  of  the  total  number  supplied.  This  proposal  does  not 
inflict  an  injury  on  persons  in  the  dairy  trade,  because  the  trade  does  not  attempt  to 
supply  humanised  milk  for  infants  at  a  price  which  would  bring  it  within  the  reach 
of  persons  of  limited  means.  "  The  milk  depot  is  not  a  milk  shop  worked  in  oppo-  Extract  from 
sition  to  the  trade,  but  simply  a  municipal  institution  for  the  feeding  of  infants  j^^^  o^.^^^^^"' 
and  children  who  cannot  be  fed  satisfactorily  in  anv  other  way."  the  Lamiieth 

Milk  Depot." 

In  the  case  of  a  milk  depot  which  has  an  efficient  pasteurising  plant,  is  under 
voluntary  management,  and  supplies  pasteurised  and  humanised  milk  for  invalid 
children  (like  the  Dublin  Pasteurised  Milk  Depot),  we  consider  that  an  urban  Recommendation.., 
authority  should  have  power  to  contribute  a  proportion  of  the  annual  loss  sustained 
through  the  receipts  from  the  sale  of  milk  falling  short  of  the  cost  of  the  milk 
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and  the  current  expenditure,  provided  that  the  sum  contributed  by  the  urban 
authority  shall  not  exceed  a  specified  poundage  rate,  and  also  provided  that  such 
milk  will  be  sold  at  the  pasteurising  depot,  or  the  sub-depots,  to  any  citizen  at 
a  price  of  not  less  than  3d.,  nor  more  than  4d.  per  pint.  The  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  might  be  appointed  an  ex-officio  member  of  the  Society  and  provisions  would 
naturally  have  to  be  made  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  contribution  if  the  Public 
Health  Committee  became  dissatisfied  with  the  work  done  by  the  Society. 

Wherever  infant  milk  depots ,  are  worked,  they  are  the  means  of  educating 
mothers  in  the  proper  feeding  of  infants,  so  that  in  every  way  they  tend  to  reduce 
the  rate  of  infant  mortality  by  supplying  the  means  of  life  in  its  most  suitable  form 
and  by  instructing  the  mother  in  the  care  of  her  child.  There  is  another  highly 
i]jiportant  consideration.  If  a  child  receives  in  infancy  insufficient  or  innutntious 
Dr.  McGrath,  food,  though  it  may  live  it  is  with  a  weakened  constitution  and  it  is  less  able  to 
rasist  the  attacks  of  disease  than  if  it  had  been  properly  fed.  The  depot  milk  is 
not  merely  a  means  of  saving  life,  but  also  of  prolonging  life,  of  reducing  the  amount 
of  ill-health  and  thus  ultimat/ely  of  decreasing  the  financial  burdens  of  the  rate- 
payers. The  alternative,  so  far  as  the  poor  at  least  are  concerned,  is  to  buy  milk 
retailed  under  circumstances  which  leave  much  to  be  desired  hygienically,  or  tinned 
milk,  or  other  unsatisfactory  substitutes.  Any  scheme  for  a  special  supply  of  milk 
to  infants  is  costly  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  ensuring  the  health  of  the  cow  and 
cleanliness  on  the  part  of  the  milkers,  distributors,  vessels,  and  all  the  surroundings. 
Our  recommendation  that  local  authorities  be  authorised  to  contribute  towards  the 
expenses  of  infant  milk  depots  is  based  therefore  on  utilitarian  as  well  as  on  humani- 
tarian grounds. 

Small  Towns. 

(17)  Passing  from  the  larger  to  the  smaller  towns,  we  find  that  while  as  a  rule 
there  is  no  scarcity  of  milk  in  the  summer,  there  is  a  partial  scarcity  more  or  less 
acute  during  the  winter  season,  e.g.,  from  November  to  March. 

'NcuLs  Milk  Depot. — Speaking  generally,  where  the  population  is  concentrated 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  milk  is  due  either  to  financial  inability  to  buy  or  to  lack 
of  organised  means  of  distribution.  The  story  of  the  Naas  milk  depot  illustrates 
this.  It  having  come  to  the  knowledge  of  Lady  Mayo  that  two  babies  in  Naas  were 
dying  because  they  could  not  get  milk,  and  that  in  other  cases  it  was  found  to  be 
impossible  to  get  a  supply,  a  milk  depot  was  opened  in  the  town  by  the  Women's 
National  Health  Association.  First,  the  local  suppliers  were  asked  if  they  would 
increase  their  supply  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  poor  and  the  answer  was  a  refusal. 
It  was  next  ascertained  that  the  poor  people  were  really  anxious  to  procure  a  milk 
supply.  A  house  was  taken,  the  rent  of  which  is  partly  paid  by  letting  some  of  the 
rooms,  and  a  contract  was  entered  into  for  a  supply  of  milk  of  good  quality.  No 
attempt  is  made  to  undersell  other  dealers ;  the  price  current  in  the  town  is  charged, 
and  all  purchases  are  for  cash.  Thus,  all  persons  with  money  are  now  able  to 
procure  milk,  and  for  the  necessitous  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society  and  the 
Women's  National  Health  Association  buy  books  of  tickets,  which  entitle  the  very 
poor  to  a  pint  of  milk  for  each  ticket  given.  This  benevolent  enterprise  seems  to 
us  an  ideal  one,  worthy  of  imitation.  It  is  managed  on  strictly  business  principles 
and  is  free  from  taint  of  pauperism.  At  the  same  time  it  has  a  philanthropic 
side,  and,  not  least  important,  an  educational  effect  in  inculcating  habits  of  clean- 
liness; because  not  only  is  everything  in  the  depot  scrupulously  clean,  but  also, 
for  example,  milk  is  not  sold  to  a  person  bringing  a  dirty  jug.  Private  interests 
are  not  injured  by  competition,  because  in  this,  as  in  other  instances  which  have 
come  under  our  notice,  the  increased  facilities  for  purchasing  milk  have  led  to 
an  increased  demand  for  it.  As  to  the  results,  the  nurse  in  the  district  reported 
that  after  three  months'  working  of  the  depot  she  saw  a  great  improvement  m  the 
appearance  of  the  children. 

(18)  It  may  reasonably  be  expected  that  what  has  been  done  in  Naas  can  be  done 
elsewhere,  where  the  need  exists.    It  cannot  be  said  that  the  conditions  in  Naas  are 

4908-10.  favourable,  because  the  town  is  in  a  beef  producing  area ;  there  is  not  much  dairy 

farming,  and  there  are  no  creameries.     What  has  been  done  has  been  to  bring 
4862.  together  the  producer  who  is  willing  to  sell  and  the  consumer  who  is  willing  to  buy. 

4921.  The  depot  is  a  commercial  concern,  inasmuch  as  it  pays  its  expenses ;  and  by  creating 

4896.  a  steady  demand  it  offers  sufficient  inducement  to  the  farmer  to  produce  a  steady 
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supply.  The  Naas  depot  is  in  its  infancy,  but  has  thriven  well  so  far,  and  as  a 
proof  of  the  stability  of  such  an  undertaking  it  may  be  mentioned  that  a  similar 
depot  has  been  successfully  carried  on  in  Carlow  for  the  last  four  years.  Run  on  Lady  Mayo,  4884. 
these  lines,  the  vexed  question  of  subsidies  from  public  funds  is  avoided,  as  is  also 
the  question  of  control  by  the  local  authority,  because  management  by  an  enlightened 
public-spirited  and  philanthropic  body  is  a  guarantee  of  efficiency.  The  inherent 
weakness  of  undertakings  promoted  by  such  bodies  is  the  uncertainty  of  continuous 
effort  by  a  voluntary  association.  Philanthropy  can  materially  assist  by  co- 
operating with  persons  or  other  bodies  {e.g.  local  authorities)  to  organise  a  demand 
and  showing  that  certain  things  can  be  done;  having  demonstrated  that,  it  can 
be  left  to  private  enterprise  to  carry  on  the  work.  This,  we  are  glad  to  say,  has 
actually  occurred.  In  Limerick,  a  milk  depot  which  was  opened  by  the  Women's 
National  Health  Association  is  now  being  carried  on  as  a  private  business.  15707-10. 

It  is,  of  course,  unnecessary  to  point  out  that  the  initiation  of  a  body  like  the 
Women's  National  Health  Association  for  the  opening  of  a  milkshop  is  not  essential. 
It  has  been  suggested  in  various  places  that  farmers  and  shopkeepers  should  combine  j^gj'^^g'"'^' 
to  open  milkshops.    This  can  be  done  without  special  legislation,  all  that  is  required  cReiiiy, 
being  organisation,  capital,  and  the  taking  of  ordinary  business  risks.  21184-92'. 

Lord  Rosse's  Dairy  at  Birr. 

(19)  What  can  be  achieved  commercially  in  the  way  of  supplying  milk  for 
domestic  consumption  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  town  of  Birr.      Up  to  1909 

small  dairies  existed,  but  milk  was  not  plentiful.      In  the  year  mentioned  Lord  i^oeddicker.  5100. 

Rosse  began  in  a  small  way  to  supply  the  town  with  milk.      It  was  found  that 

there  was  no  difficulty  in  getting  local  customers.    The  people  come  to  the  cart  as 

it  passes  through  the  street  and  pay  cash  for  their  supply.      A  certain  number 

of  customers  have  the  milk  delivered  by  hand  and  pay  monthly;  longer  credit 

is  never  given.      All  the  milk  sold  is  of  uniform  quality,  and  the  price,  2^.  a  5ii9. 

quart,  is  the  same  all  the  year  round.    The  trade  has  greatly  increased,  and  in  1911  5i3i. 

the  produce  of  Lord  Rosse's  herd  was  32,110  gallons,  of  which  28,000  galloiLS  were  5095. 

sold  locally,  which  is  an  average  of  540  gallons  a  week.    It  might  be  supposed  that  ^169, 

this  increase  was  made  at  the  expense  of  the  local  dealers  and  represented  merely 

a  transfer  of  trade  from  a  number  of  small  vendors  to  one  large  one.    Such,  however, 

is  not  the  case.    Notwithstanding  that  Lord  Rosse's  milk  cart  is  besieged  when 

passing  through  the  town  by  people  of  the  poorest  class,  the  small  local  dairies  are 

on  the  increase  rather  than  on  the  decrease.    The  number  of  cows  has  increased  and 

the  whole  milk  business  is  increasing  enormously  in  Birr.    The  other  dairies  have 

given  up  the  former  practice  of  charging  2d.  a  quart  in  summer  and  3d.  a  quart  in 

winter,  and  have  adopted  the  system  of  charging  2^d.  a  quart  all  the  year  round. 

The  increased  demand  for  niilk  is  most  gratifying.    Formerly  condensed  milk  was 

sold  in  large  quantities ;  now  the  trade  is  restricted  to  country  labourers  and  farmers 

when  their  cows  run  dry.     Facilities  for  the  purchase  of  good  milk  at  a  moderate 

price  have  increased  the  demand,  and  a  record  such  as  this  gives  great  weight  to 

Dr.  Boeddicker's  contention  that  private  enterprise  is  preferable  to  public  depots, 

owned  and  controlled  by  the  local  authority,  as  a  means  of  supplying  milk  to  an 

urban  district. 

(20)  Lord  Rosse's  experiment  is  instructive  from  another  point  of  view\    Sue-  5101-19. 
cess  has  not  been  achieved  in  a  haphazard  way,  but  by  the  adoption  of  practical 
means  methodically  carried  out.    The  dairy  herd  was  originally  made  up  of  ordinary 
Irish  cows.    Gradually  the  herd  has  been  improved  and  all  cows  re-acting  to  the 
tuberculin  test  have  been  weeded  out.    Milk  records  are  kept  :  the  quantity  of 

milk  yielded  by  each  cow,  morning  and  evening,  is  noted  and  added  up  weekly ;  and 
thus  it  can  be  readily  ascertained  what  is  the  milk  production  of  any  cow  during  the 
twelve  months.  The  figures  for  1910  showed  yields  from  three  different  cows  of 
922,  915,  and  906  gallons,  respectively.  In  1911  the  average  yield  per  cow  of  the 
herd  of  49  cows  was  613  gallons.    The  animals  are  fed  carefully  and  systematicallv. 

Record  is  kept  of  the  quality  as  well  as  of  the  quantity  of  each  cow's  milk.  _  Dr.  5156. 
Boeddicker  is  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  richness  of  the  milk  is  a  constitutional 
question  with  the  cow,  that  the  quantity  of  milk  can  be  influenced  by  the  food,  and 
that  within  certain  limits  the  quality  can  be  improved  by  good  treatment  of  the 
animal.  By  means  of  the  records  it  has  been  shown  that  when  a  cow  is  first  trans- 
ferred from  the  farm  to  the  dairy  herd  the  percentage  of  butter  fat  in  the  milk  is 
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low.  On  the  farm  she  has  only  grass ;  in  the  dairy  she  is  better  housed  and  fed  her 
general  condition  improves,  and  the  butter  fat  rises  to  a  certain  standard  and  is 
inclined  to  remain  at  that  standard  more  or  less,  independent  of  any  variation  of 
feeding.  This  accords  with  the  views  put  forward  by  other  witnesses  that  town  milk 
IS  superior  in  quality  to  country  milk.  Dr.  Boeddicker  is  opposed  to  the  popular 
belief  that  the  cow  which  gives  a  large  quantity  of  milk  gives  poor  milk,  and  that 
the  cow  which  gives  a  small  quantity  gives  rich  milk.  The  importance  of  this  view 
is  that  it  is  based  on  actual  records  carefully  kept;  and  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
one  of  the  results  of  keeping  milk  records  is  to  show  that  cowkeepers  often  form 
erroneous  opinions  as  to  which  cows  are  the  best  milk  producers  in  their  herd.  We 
shall,_  however,  deal  subsequently  with  the  necessity  of  keeping  milk  records  as  part 
of  scientific  dairy  farming  (see  sections  40  and  54). 

Recommendation  that  Urban  Authorities  be  empowered  to  open  Milk  Depots. 

(21)  In  showing  what  can  be  done  by  private  and  philanthropic  enterprise  we 
are  not  sanguine  enough  to  believe  that  the  problem  of  milk  scarcity  in  small  towns 
m  the  winter  will  be  immediately  solved  on  those  lines.    The  cause  of  the  scarcity  is 
that  farmers  do  not  for  one  reason  or  another  carry  on  winter  dairying.    We  shall 
have  occasion  later  to  refer  at  length  to  this  most  important  question  (see  section  38). 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  here  that  failing  other  means  of  securing  a  winter  supply 
of  milk,  we  recommend  that  the  urban  or  health  authorities  of  such  small  towns 
should  be  empowered  by  the  Local  Government  Board  to  open  experimentally 
one  or  more  depots  in  the  town  for  the  sale  of  milk  at  such  depots  only  at 
the  local  retail  price,  and  to  contract  with  one  or  more  farmers  for  a  fixed 
supply  of  winter  milk  for  a  term  of  years.     At  present  there  exists  the  anomaly 
that  paupers,  lunatics  and  prisoners  are  assured  of  a  ration  of  good-quality  milk 
all  the  year  round,  while  many  persons  outside  the  walls  of  a  workhouse,  asylum 
or  prison  are  unable  to  procure  milk,  even  though  they  may  have  the  means  with 
which  to  purchase  it.    And  further,  not  only  are  the  establishments  referred  to  able 
to  ensure  a  constant  supply,  but  they  can  secure  it  at  a  price  much  below  what  would 
be  paid  by  a  depot  opened  by,  say,  the  Women's  National  Health  Association.  The 
explanation  is  that  an  institution  invites  tenders  for  contracts  for  the  milk  supply 
for  a  specified  period.    A  contract  having  been  made,  the  farmer  knows  exactly  what 
his  liabilities  are  and  makes  his  arrangements  accordingly.    If  he  had  the  security 
of  a  three  years'  contract  he  would  probably  take  a  lower  price  than  if  he  were 
offered  only  one  year's  contract,  with  a  doubtful  chance  of  having  it  renewed  for 
another  year.    The  result  of  a  three  years'  contract  for  the  Dungarvan  Union  in 
place  of  a  yearly  contract  was  to  reduce  the  average  price  from  9d.  to  6M.  a  gallon. 
A  farmer  is  often  willing  to  produce  and  sell  wholesale  where  he  will  not  produce 
if  he  would  have  to  sell  retail  and  take  all  the  attendant  risks  and  worry  of  possible 
short  sales,  dishonest  distributors,  bad  debts,  etc.    We  think,  therefore,  that  if  the 
urban  authorities  were  empowered  to  enter  into  contracts  for  the  supply  of  winter 
milk,  and  to  retail  it  at  commercial  rates,  the  difference  between  the  buying  and 
selling  price  would  pay  management  expenses,  and  that  there  would  be  as  much 
likelihood  of  a  profit  as  of  a  loss.    In  any  case,  we  conceive  the  possible  burden  on 
the  rates  would  be  of  little  account  and  the  advantages  would  be  out  of  all  pro- 
portion of  the  risk.    It  is  not  intended  that  the  local  authority  should  enter  into 
competition  with  private  traders,  but  simply  that  it  should  supplement  their  sales. 
The  power  should  only  be  exercised  where  there  was  a  bona  fide  need,  that  is  to  say, 
where  private  trading  had  failed  to  meet  the  public  requirements.      The  scheme 
does  not  involve  rate  aid  in  the  sense  of  the  rates  subsidising  and  cheapening  the 
price  of  milk,  but  it  does  give  the  security  of  the  rates  to  enable  the  ratepayers  to 
he  put  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  inmates  of  public  institutions.     Possibly,  in 
practice,  it  might  be  found  that  in  certain  cases  a  winter  supply  could  not  be  con- 
tracted for  without  taking  a  summer  supply  also,  and  if  that  were  the  case  we  see 
no  objection  to  that  being  done,  provided  always  that  there  was  no  unfair  com- 
petition between  the  urban  authority  depot  and  the  private  trader.    But  in  many 
districts  where  there  are  creameries,  the  contractors'  surplus  summer  milk  could  be 
sent  to  the  creamery,  and  the  effect  of  the  local  authority's  contract  for  winter  milk 
would  be  to  act  as  an  incentive  to  the  production  of  winter  milk  where  none  was 
produced  before.    From  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Anderson,  Secretary  to  the  Irish 
Agricultural  Organisation  Society,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  Co-operative 
creameries  at  least  would  not  object  to  receive  the  summer  milk  of  such  producers, 
notwithstanding  that  the  winter  milk  was  devoted  to  domestic  use. 
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(22)  Before  we  pass  from  the  question  of  the  milk  supply  in  towns,  we  must 

refer  to  one  alleged  cause  of  scarcity,  only  to  dismiss  it.    It  has  been  stated  that  Mrs.  h.  Ander- 
the  effect  of  the  Dairies  Order  has  been  to  diminish  the  supply  for  domestic  yse,  o°Remv^^ 
because  the  cowkeeper  refuses  to  sell  milk  rather  than  to  submit  to  the  inspection  21776-81'. 
prescribed  by  the  Order.    Whatever  may  have  been  the  effect  on  the  creameries  by 
converting  the  creamery  supplier  into  a  home-butter  maker  (and  we  shall  deal  with 
this  question  in  its  proper  place),  we  are  satisfied  that  the  scarcity  attributed  to  the 
operation  of  the  Order  has  been  of  short  duration,  against  which  must  be  set  the 
permanent  and  salutary  results.    We  have  been  assured  over  and  over  again  that  ^^j,^q^''74q'35 
not  more  than  an  insignificant  few  have  been  driven  out  of  the  milk  trade  in  towns  w\^Cronin. 
in  consequence  of  the  provisions  of  the  Order,  and  that  where  persons  have  been  11286-93.^ 
thus  put  out  of  business  it  was  to  the  public  advantage,  because  either  the  premises  ^^^453' 
or  the  cows  were  wholly  unsuitable  for  the  production  of  wholesome  milk.      And  iMurphy.  20628. 
even  here,  though  some  temporary  inconvenience  may  have  been  caused,  the  result  Hayes,  2982. 
has  been  a  permanent  improvement,  because  it  has  led  to  the  opening  of  other 
premises  constructed  on  hygienic  principles  and  has  tended  to  eliminate  what  in 
fact  was  unfair  competition  with  conscientious,  high-class  vendors. 

(23)  In  the  recommendations  which  we  have  made  regarding  the  milk  supply  p^^^^^eU  3436-43. 
of  towns,  large  and  small,  we  have  not  been  able  to  adopt  the  suggestion  that  muni-  rp^^^^^J^^  g^^g 
cipalities  and  urban  authorities  should  undertake  dairy  farming.    We  believe  that  ^o"^^^'^' 

in  the  first  place  it  would  be  objected  to  by  the  local  authorities  as  a  duty  not  properly  JJjg^  g*'^' 
appertaining  to  them;  that  it  would  be  costly  administratively;  and  that  it  is  un- 
necessary unless  it  can  be  proved  that  a  supply  of  milk  cannot  be  obtained  by  any 

other  means.  Moffett  ''133"'  41 

Another  suggestion  that  we  have  been  unable  to  adopt  is  that  the  urban  authority 
should  buy  milk  and  sell  it  at  a  central  depot  at  cost  price,  and  that  poor  people  who 
could  not  afford  to  pay  the  ordinary  price  should  get  it  at  a  reduced  charge.  We 
cannot  recommend  any  attempt  to  cheapen  the  food  of  the  people  by  means  of  sub- 
ventions from  public  funds. 

THE   RURAL  PROBLEM. 

(24)  A  problem  of  great  complexity  is  to  find  remedies  for  the  scarcity  of  milk 
which  exists  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  greater  part  of  Ireland.  It  is  in  those 
districts,  where  one  would  most  naturally  expect  to  find  the  lack  of  milk  least  acute, 
that  it  has  most  been  the  subject  of  complaint  that  milk  cannot  be  procured,  more 
particularly  so  far  as  the  labouring  population  is  concerned.  The  causes  of  scarcity  ^^^j^^^, 
are  many  and  the  remedies  must  consequently  be  various.    In  County  Meath,  where  2149.50. 

the  rich"pasture  lands  are  principally  devoted  to  fattening  cattle,  milk  is  almost  un-  Mrs^  Cuiiinan, 
procurable,  with  or  without  money.    Milch  cows  are  believed  to  be  less  profitable  than  couTtnev, 
fat  cattle,  and  unless  a  person  can  keep  a  cow  at  his  own  expense,  milk  is  practically  10099.106. 
unobtainable.     In  Counties  Antrim  and  Armagh  and  part  of  County  Down,  the 
complaint  was  not  so  much  that  milk  was  not  actually  procurable  as  that  it  might  be 
available  in  larger  quantities  if  a  proper  system  of  selection  in  breeding  milch  cows 
were  encouraged  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.     In  the  Southern  counties, 
e.g.,  Cork  and  Limerick,  the  allegation  made  in  the  North  as  to  the  tendency  of  the 
Department  to  encourage  the  breeding  of  store  cattle  to  the  detriment  of  milch  cattle, 
was  repeated,  though  with  much  less  insistence.    The  complaint  most  frequently 
made  by  the  rural  labourer  was  that  whereas  milk  is  produced  in  abundance  it  is  not 
procurable  for  money,  and  for  this  the  blame  was  universally  put  on  the  creamery  coiieran, 
system.    In  Connemara  and  portions  of  County  Donegal  adjoining  the  seaboard  22565-6, 22584._ 
the  reason  assigned  for  the  absence  of  milk  was  that  the  land  was  too  poor  to  support    ^     -  - 
milch  cattle;  that  the  Galloway  cow,  which  is  notoriously  a  poor  milker,  has  been 
largely  introduced  because  it  can  subsist  on  scanty  pasture  and  her  offspring  finds  a  J-^R-  MeDrawU. 
ready  sale  to  the  ca.ttle  dealer.    From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  for  one  reason  or  ' 
another  the  scarcity  of  milk  is  serious  and  widespread.    We  shall  refer  presently 
in  detail  to  the  causes  and  remedies,  but  first  it  is  necessary  to  speak  of  the  effects 
of  the  scarcity  on  the  public  health,  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  vital  importance  of 
the  question. 

Effects  of  scarcity  of  Milk  on  the  puhlic  health. 

(25)  The  longevity  of  the  Irish  peasant  class  is  well  known,  and  longevity  in 
the  main  implies  good  health  and  a  strong  constitution.    The  poverty  of  the  Irish 
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peasant  cla^s  is  perhaps  even  better  known;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  long  life  and 
physical  strength  must  have  been  supported  on  food  v^^hich  was  at  once  nourishing 
and  inexpensive.  The  diet  of  the  Irish  peasant  in  the  past  is,  indeed,  proverbial- 
potatoes,  buttermilk,  and  porridge.  The  Very  Rev.  Robert  Barry,  Parish  Priest  of 
Oldcastle,  in  County  Meath,  has  told  us  from  his  personal  experience  what  wa^  the 
food  of  the  labouring  man  some  thirty  years  ago.  "  This,"  he  says,  "  would  be 
their  dietary  scale.  They  would  have  breakfast  in  the  field,  at  8  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  of  stirabout,  more  solid  than  what  is  now  usually  called  porridge,  made 
from  oatmeal.  There  would  be  a  supply  of  milk;  usually,  if  not  always,  buttermilk, 
and  bread  made  from  wholemeal  or  wheatmeal,  sometimes  from  ryemeal,  with  no 
mixture  of  flour  whatever,  but  made  on  buttermilk  usually.  This  was  served  after 
the  stirabout,  with  a  fresh  helping  of  milk.  The  dinner  was  served  in  the  field  at 
1  o'clock,  and  consisted  of  potatoes  and  butter,  with  buttermilk,  followed  by  a  piece 
of  bread,  as  at  breakfast,  and  a  fresh  helping  of  milk.  The  supper  consisted  of 
potatoes  and  buttermilk,  served  at  the  farmhouse ;  and  these  men,  after  a  hard  day's 
work  in  the  field,  cutting  corn  with  hooks — very  laborious  work  it  was — would  take 
the  barn-door  off  the  hinges,  and  there  you  would  see  the  ideal  step  dancing  going 
on.  I  do  not  say  that  I  would  wish  those  days  to  be  brought  back,  but  the  men  fed 
on  the  diet  I  have  mentioned  were  hale  and  healthy  and  strong,  and  able  to  amuse 

themselves  after  a  hard  day's  work   They  had  the  strength  and  the 

heart,  and  I  do  not  think  the  present  generation  would  be  able  to  endure  the  same 
toil  and  hardship  on  that  food,  or  any  other."  It  will  be  observed  what  an  impor- 
tant part  milk  and  buttermilk  formed  of  the  diet;  and  that  neither  meat,  baker's 
bread,  nor  tea  was  used.  Similar  testimony  was  given  at  Skibbereen,  in  County 
Cork,  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Rural  District  Council,  and  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health. 
The  latter.  Dr.  O'Meara,  who  has  long  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  question  of  the 
milk  supply,  attributes  the  longevity  of  the  Irish  race  largely  to  the  prevalent  use 
of  buttermilk  up  to  twenty  years  ago.  "  Defective  dietary  has,"  he  says,  "  been 
reducing  our  national  stamina  for  the  past  thirty  or  forty  years.  Previous  to  that 
time,  though  the  population  was  far  greater  then  than  it  is  now,  our  peasantry,  who 
were  robust  and  little  troubled  with  consumption,  lived  on  bread  made  from  home- 
grown wheat,  skimmed  milk,  potatoes,  and  stirabout."  Evidence  to  the  same  effect 
could  be  multiplied,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  labour  the  point.  The  important  fact 
is  that  the  diet  of  the  labouring  class  has  been  entirely  changed  and  that  to-day  the 
wholesome  food  of  potatoes,  oatmeal  and  milk  (including  buttermilk  and  skim  milk) 
has  been  replaced  by  baker's  bread  and  tea.  To  quote  again  from  Father  Barry  : 
"  The  dietary  scale  of  the  present  day  labourer  is,  as  a  rule,  tea  and  baker's  bread 
three  times  a  day.    Often  tea  is  taken  with  very  little,  if  any,  milk;  and  bad  butter, 

bought  in  the  shops,  is  considered  a  luxury,  and  perhaps  a  little  foreign  bacon  

The  want  of  milk  has  so  habituated  them  to  the  use  of  tea  that  they  have  got  out  of 
all  economy  in  the  home."  Dr.  O'Meara  also  gives  the  present  day  diet  of  the 
labourer.  He  says,  "  Now  the  peasantry  live  for  the  most  part  on  tea,  and  bread 
made  from  imported  flour.  Milk  is  not  now  obtainable  by  the  poor,  who,  even  when 
ill,  have  difficulty  in  obtaining  any."  Or  if  we  turn  to  independent  sources  the 
evidence  is  the  same.  In  an  official  publication  of  1908,  entitled  "  Tuberculosis  in 
Ireland,"  we  find  the  usual  diet  of  the  peasants  in  Erris,  County  Mayo,  is  given  as 
follows  (pp.  24-25)  :— 

Breakfast — Tea,  about  one  pint,  and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  without 
milk,  or  at  least  for  several  months  of  the  year,  with  about  1  lb.  of  sodden  bread, 
baked  with  water,  and  sometimes  with  buttermilk  mixed  with  water. 


Dinner — Potatoes,  about  from  3  to  4  lbs.,  with  an  inferior  salt  fish  when  they 
can  get  it,  about  2  lbs.  for  a  family  of  six  or  seven,  or  one  quart  of  milk  or  some 
shell  fish.  The  above  is  their  dinner  from  August  to  March  or  April,  and  from 
March  or  April  to  August  they  use  Indian  meal  porridge  with  some  milk,  when  they 
have  it,  say,  from  1  to  1^  quarts  to  a  family.  In  the  absence  of  milk,  which  is  usual 
till  the  middle  of  May  or  June,  they  use  soup  made  with  shell  fish,  or  shake  sugar 
on  the  porridge  and  use  it,  or  coffee. 

Tea — Same  as  breakfast,  but  in  smaller  quantities. 

Suffer — Potatoes,  etc.,  same  as  dinner,  but  in  smaller  quantities,  or  porridge, 

etc. 
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Where  men  are  working  at  a  distance  from  their  home  they  use  for  breakfast 
and  dinner  about  one  pint  of  cold  tea,  with  or  without  milk,  and  about  1^  lbs.  of 
bread. 

Belmullet,  County  Mayo. — Breakfast — Consists  of  tea  without  milk,  and  bread 
made  up  of  flour  and  Indian  meal.  Dinner — Generally  potatoes  and  salt  herrings. 
Suffer — Generally  the  same  as  breakfast.  Milk  is  scarcely  ever  used  during  the 
Avinter  months,  as  the  cows  dry  up  for  want  of  proper  feeding.  When  fish  cannot  be 
procured,  they  use  eggs  with  the  potatoes  for  dinner,  and  during  the  summer  months 
very  often  milk  also.  There  are  some  poor  people  who  use  Indian  meal  stirabout 
without  milk  almost  all  the  year  round. 

Rural  District  of  Galway  (Western  portion). — Average  number  of  family — six. 

Breakfast — Indian  meal,  with  milk  when  procurable,  iDread  and  tea.  Dinner — 
Potatoes  for  seven  months,  with  fish  occasionally.  Indian  meal  for  five  months, 
with  milk  when  procurable.  Suffer — Bread  and  tea.  Potatoes  when  plentiful. 
As  regard  milk,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  say  the  amount  used;  when  the  cow  is 
giving  milk,  it  is  used  by  the  family,  but  when  dry,  tea  is  used  black,  even  by  the 
children.  Cows  in  the  rural  portions  of  West  Galway  do  not  rank  as  very  good 
milkers.  An  average  of,  say,  30  quarts  of  milk  a  week  would  be  a  good  allowance; 
if  the  whole  year  was  taken,  the  average  would  be  less,  as  there  are  months  when 
there  would  hardly  be  a  pint  a  day  used. 

The  conclusions  arrived  at  in  this  document  (p.  31)  are  the  same  as  those  we 
have  already  derived  from  the  evidence,  viz.,  that  in  Ireland  "  there  has  been  a  very 
great  change  in  the  dietary  of  the  people.  Fifty  years  ago,  and  even  up  to  a  later 
period,  the  people  lived  to  a  great  extent  upon  potatoes,  supplemented  by  oatmeal 
porridge  and  milk.  Repeated  failures  of  the  potato  crop  have  gradually  lessened 
the  reliance  of  the  people  upon  the  potato,  and,  although  it  is  still  a  large  feature  of 
their  dietary,  it  is  a  diminishing  one.  For  oatmeal  porridge,  Indian  meal  was  first 
substituted,  and  now  oatmeal  is  hardly  ever  partaken  of,  and  Indian  meal  rarely, 
except  in  the  very  poor  districts  in  the  West  of  Ireland,  the  places  of  porridge, 
milk,  and  potatoes  being  supplied  to  a  large  extent  by  bread  and  tea — tea  with  a 
gcJod  deal  of  sugar,  but  with  little,  if  any,  milk.  The  consequence  of  the  change  is 
that  the  more  varied  dietary  of  the  past  with  its  great  saving  feature,  milk,  is  sup- 
planted by  a  more  monotonous  and  less  easily  assimilated  food  of  bread  and  strong 
sweet  tea.  Although  there  is  a  considerable  gain  in  food  value  from  the  larger 
amount  of  bread  used,  the  loss  of  the  variety  secured  by  the  oatmeal,  and  the  serious 
loss  of  nourishment  incurred  through  the  substitution  of  tea  for  milk  may  possibly 
•account  for  much  of  the  malnutrition  and  dyspepsia  from  which  the  poorer  classes 
in  Ireland  suffer." 

The  common  use  of  tea  and  bread  in  place  of  milk  and  oatmeal  tends  to 
ndegeneracy,  and  it  is  for  the  welfare  of  the  community  that  there  should  be  a  rever- 
.sion  to  the  older  articles  of  food.  Lest  we  should  be  supposed  to  exaggerate  the 
importance  of  milk  as  an  article  of  diet,  we  will  quote  the  weighty  words  of  Dr.  p^.^^  Thompson 
Thompson,  Professor  of  Physiology.  Replying  to  a  question  whether  he  had  any  1626-7. 
views  as  to  the  effect  upon  the  constitution  and  character  of  the  race  that  would  be 
plentifully  fed  upon  milk.  Professor  Thompson  said,  "  First  of  all,  I  think  the  race 
really  is  affected  by  the  ability  or  inability  of  the  mothers  to  nurse  their  children, 
and  this  is  very  largely  at  bottom  a  question  of  the  nutrition  of  the  mother.  The 
mothers  among  the  poor  people  are  really  not,  I  think,  sufficiently  fed  to  be  able  to 
nurse  their  children,  and  then  I  think  the  whole  quesfion  of  the  nutrition  of  the 
working  man  has  the  greatest  influence  upon  his  willingness  and  capacity  as  a 
worker.  In  fact,  I  think  the  lack  of  interest  in  his  work,  what  is  called  by  some  the 
laziness  of  the  Irish  workman,  is  largely  a  question  of  feeding  him.  So  that  the 
question  has  an  intimate  relation  with  the  economic  condition  of  the  country." 

Scarcity  on  the  Western  Seaboard. 

(26)  The  problem  in  Connemara  and  on  the  western  seaboard  of  Counties  Mayo 
and  Donegal  is  exceptionally  difficult  to  deal  with.  It  has  even  happened  that  the  Gorham,2i770-4. 
milk  supply  for  Clifden  hospital  has  failed.  In  many  places  in  these  districts  the 
land  is  of  the  poorest  quality;  the  cows  by  reason  of  insufficient  or  innutritions  jyj^j^gjjg  27917 
feeding  give  at  best  a  poor  milk  yield — the  yield  per  cow  in  parts  of  Co.  Donegal  was 
put  at  from  100  to  150  gallons  a  year — and  the  scarcity  has  been  accentuated  by  the 
introduction  of  the  Galloway  bull.  Galloway  cattle  are  popular  because  they  are 
hardy;  they  can  be  kept  in  the  winter  without  much  trouble  or  expense,  and  the 
offspring  of  these  bulls  find  a  ready  sale.  They  are,  however,  poor  milkers,  and  cross 
breeding  with  the  Galloway  bull  has  been  carried  to  such  an  extent  that  it  has 
seriously  affected  the  milk  supply.      The  holdings  are  small  or  of  extremely  poor 
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quality,  and  at  present  it  is  practically  impossible  for  the  occupiers  to  keep  more- 
than  one  cow.  We  can  only  hope  that  the  remedy  in  these  congested  areas  may  lie- 
in  the  development  of  the  work  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  viz.,  the  division 
of  the  grass  lands  among  the  small  tenant  farmers.  At  any  rate,  if  the  holdings 
were  enlarged  the  farmers  would  be  able  to  keep  more  cows.  We  cannot  say  that 
this  result  would  actually  follow,  but  at  least  if  the  scarcity  of  milk  be  felt  as  a 
grievance  the  remedy  would  lie  in  their  own  hands.  An  improvement  in  the  breed 
of  goats  might  also  be  helpful  in  these  districts  in  solving  the  milk  problem. 

(27)  To  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  milk  or  buttermilk  has  been  attributed  the 
disuse  of  oatmeal,  the  neglect  to  make  home-made  bread,  and  the  habit  of  tea 
drinking.  Of  the  evil  effects  of  the  last  named  practice  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
speak  too  strongly.  Tea,  even  when  properly  made,  is  not  nutritious;  and  un- 
fortunately it  is  often  very  badly  made.  The  tea  leaves  are  allowed  to  stew  on 
the  hob  and  later  when  more  tea  is  wanted  a  fresh  charge  of  water  is  added.  In 
such  cases  the  tea  is  not  an  infusion  but  a  decoction,  and  a  dangerous  fluid.  In 
dealing  with  the  tea  drinking  habit  we  travel  in  a  vicious  circle.  Speaking  generally, 
tea  is,  in  the  first  place,  drunk  where  milk  is  difficult  to  obtain ;  then,  because  tea  is 
preferred  to  milk,  no  serious  effort  is  made  to  procure  the  latter.  Most  parents  are 
aware  that  milk  is  a  necessary  food  for  infants;  yet  we  found  not  unfrequently  that 
tea  without  milk  is  given  to  babies  and  young  children  because  milk  is  not  forth- 
coming. Children  of  three  months'  old  have  been  brought  up  on  tea;  they  get 
accustomed  to  the  taste  of  it  as  a  man  gets  accustomed  to  the  taste  of  alcohol,  and 
the  habit  becomes  inveterate.  Thus  the  injury  is  twofold.  For  want  of  nourishing- 
food  the  infant  constitution  is  debilitated;  anaemia,  scurvy,  abscesses  and  rickets 
are  a  natural  consequence,  the  effects  of  which  are  life-long;  the  power  to  resist  sick- 
ness is  seriously  impaired,  and  the  enfeebled  child  succumbs  more  easily  to  the  various- 
diseases  it  may  contract.  In  the  second  place  a  craving  for  tea  is  induced,  which 
creates  a  repugnance  for  milk.  Miss  Von  Stieglitz,  Superintendent  of  the  Co.  Down 
Infirmary  and  Newry  Hospital,  attributes  the  great  number  of  cases  of  tuberculosis 
in  children  who  come  into  hospital  to  the  fact  not  that  they  have  drunk  tubercular 
milk',  but  that  they  have  had  insufficient  milk,  and  are  consequently  badly  nourished. 
It  may  here  be  put  on  record  that  we  most  emphatically  believe  that  the  value  of 
milk  as  a  food  far  outweighs  all  other  considerations,  and  that  fatal  forms  of  disease 
are  likely  to  prevail  among  a  community  where  the  children's  milk  supply  is  scanty. 

(28)  Another  aspect  of  this  question  is  the  effect  of  the  absence  of  milk  on  the- 
health  of  invalids  and  sick  persons.    Medical  men  have  told  us  that  when  they  have 
prescribed  milk  for  their  patients  they  were  informed  that  they  were  prescribing 
something  which  could  not  be  got.    In  such  cases  milk  was  practically  a  medicine, 
without  which  the  chance  of  the  patient's  recovery  was  considerably  reduced. 

The  need  of  fo^pular  instruction  as  to  the  value  of  milk  as  a  food. 

(29)  Perhaps  the  most  desirable  thing  that  could  be  done  would  be  to  stimulate 
the  demand  by  instructing  the  people  as  to  the  food  value  of  milk,  and  the  economy 
of  using  it  compared  with  many  other  foods  which  are  used  as  substitutes.  We  have' 
received  testimony  over  and  over  again  from  town  and  country  and  from  all  classes 
of  witnesses  that  milk  is  not  sufficiently  appreciated  as  a  food.  _  It  is  treated  as  a 
luxury  to  be  bought  when  means  permit,  but  not  as  a  prime  necessity.  We  have  been- 
told  of  labourers  who  would  not  eat  their  breakfast  without  a  rasher  of  bacon,  but 
with  whom  milk  was  a  negligible  quantity.  In  Belfast,  the  quantity  of  milk  con- 
sumed in  the  household  of  skilled  tradesmen  and  artisans  would  often  not  exceed  a 
pint  daily.  Ignorance  of  the  value  of  milk  is  a  potent  cause  of  the  comparatively 
small  demand  for  it. 

It  is  hard  to  persuade  people  that  milk  is  the  cheapest  and  best  food.  Various 
suggestions  have  been  made  to  remedy  this  state  of  affairs.  One  of  the  most  effective 
would  be  to  teach  children  the  subject  of  food  values  in  schools;  and  to  ensure  com- 
petent instruction,  we  suggest  that  it  be  made  a  subject  of  examination  for  teachers 
in  primary  schools.  In  technical  schools  the  value  of  milk  could  be  referred  to  in 
the  Cookery  classes,  and  made  part  of  the  Domestic  Economy  instruction  given  under 
the  authority  of  the  County  Council  Committee  of  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction.  Care  Committees  in  the  country  acting  under  the  National  Health 
Insurance  Act  could,  when  visiting  sick  members,  give  advice  as  to  the  advantages 
of  using  milk,  and  indirectly  this  would  serve  the  interests  of  the  Committee, 
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Particularly  it  is  desirable  that  young  mothers  should  receive  instruction  on  this 
point,  for,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  many  mothers  are  quite  ignorant  of  the  importance 
of  a  milk  diet  for  their  children.  Much  good  is  being  done  in  this  direction  through 
the  agency  of  Babies  Clubs,  inaugurated  by  the  Women's  National  Health  Association 
and  subsequently  taken  up  by  the  United  Irishwomen,  and  evidence  was  not  wanting 
that  the  influence  of  the  teaching  imparted  at  these  Clubs  is  beginning  to  have  visible 
results;  but  while  much  has  been  accomplished  much  more  remains  to  be  done. 
Information  could  also  be  disseminated  by  lectures  and  literature,  telling  in  popular 
style  that  milk  is  something  more  than  a  beverage,  and  by  pamphlets  showing  the 
dietetic  value  of  milk,  which  could  be  distributed  by  Registrars  of  Births  and  others. 
The  question  of  economy  has  already  been  referred  to  in  paragraph  7  of  this  Report. 
In  recommending  the  foregoing  methods,  we  desire  to  avoid  any  suggestion  that  all 
that  might  have  been  done  in  the  past  has  not  been  done;  nor  do  we  suggest  that  in 
some  cases  those  methods  are  not  actually  in  practice;  what  we  recommend  is  that 
all  the  means  practicable  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  public  on  this  all-important 
question  should  be  utilised  in  as  systematic  a  manner  as  possible,  the  reason  being 
that  the  upbringing  of  a  healthy,  vigorous  race  depends  on  the  proper  nourishment 
of  the  children. 

(30)  If  a  widespread  and  steady  demand  for  milk  existed  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  would  be  commercially  profitable  to  cater  for  it,  the  supply  would  be  forthcoming. 
For  example,  if  the  poorer  people  were  persuaded  to  buy  in  larger  quantities,  the 
cost  of  distribution  would  be  reduced,  because  it  is  as  easy  to  serve  a  quart  as  half-a- 
pint.  Incidentally,  an  enlightenment  of  the  public  mind  on  the  milk  question  would 
react  on  the  conditions  under  which  milk  is  produced.  We  must,  however,  deal 
with  things  as  they  are.  At  present  it  is  not  profitable  to  meet  the  small,  fitful  and 
unorganised  demand  of  the  scattered  rural  population. 

■Scarcity  in  Rural  Districts,  the  Causes  and  frofosed  Remedies. 

(31)  The  chief  causes  of  difficulty  of  obtaining  milk  by  the  labouring  class  in 
rural  districts  are  the  general  want  of  appreciation  of  the  value  of  milk  as  a  food, 
the  fitful  demand  for  it,  the  scattered  condition  of  the  population,  and  the  lack  of 
organised  means  of  distribution.  In  the  winter  months  the  cause  almost  universally 
is  the  entire  absence  of  milk,  because  there  is  no  winter  dairying.  Two  other  far- 
reaching  causes  (both  good  in  themselves)  have  tended  to  restrict  the  rural  labourers' 
milk  supply — the  passing  of  the  Labourers  Acts,  whereby  the  relations  formerly 
subsisting  between  the  farmer  and  the  labourer  have  been  changed;  and  the  intro- 
duction of  creameries,  which  have  absorbed  the  milk  of  the  country  side. 

Effect  of  the  Labourers  Acts. 

(32)  Prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Labourers  Acts  the  farmer  and  the  labourer 
were  interdependent  on  each  other.  On  the  one  hand,  the  labourer  received  from 
his  employer  a  house  (not  always  a  very  good  one),  a  fresh  plot  of  land  each  year  for 
potatoes,  and  milk  or  buttermilk  for  himself  and  his  family.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
labourer  made  the  interests  of  the  farmer  his  own,  and  for  the  success  of  the  farming 
he  worked  early  and  late,  frequently  for  low  wages.  Now,  under  the  Labourers 
Acts,  the  labourer  is  provided  with  a  cottage  and  an  acre,  or  half  an  acre,  of  land; 
he  sells  his  services  to  the  farmer  (not  necessarily  to' the  farmer  on  whose  land  his 
cottage  is  situated)  by  the  day  or  week  or  month,  as  he  pleases,  or  to  the  road  con- 
tractor, whichever  he  considers  most  to  his  advantage.  The  labourer  is  under  no 
obligation  to  work  for  the  farmer,  nor  the  farmer  to  employ  him,  and  the  identity  of 
interest  is  gone.  There  appears  to  be  no  desire  to  bring  back  the  former  conditions, 
but  one  of  the  ill-consequences  of  the  labourer's  independence  of  the  farmer  is 
that  the  latter  no  longer  regards  it  as  a  moral  obligation  to  supply  the  occasional 
labourer  with  milk,  buttermilk  or  skim  milk.  The  changed  relations  between 
farmer  and  labourer  were  deplored  by  those  having  the  interest  of  agriculture  at 
heart,  on  the  ground  that  the  success  of  the  industry  is  dependent  on  mutual  good- 
will between  employer  and  employee. 

Creameries. 

(33)  Complaint  has  been  made  from  almost  every  quarter  and  by  almost  every  Roche,  14697. 
■class  of  witness  that  creameries  are  one  of  the  most  potent  causes  of  the  scarcity  of 

milk  for  domestic  purposes.  .  The  loudest  and  bitterest  complaints  come  from  per- 
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sons  living  in  districts  where  milk  is  most  plentiful  and  where  creameries  are  most 
numerous.     A  witness  from  Skibbereen  stated  that  when  he  came  into  practice 
in  the  district  seventeen  years  ago  there  were  only  two  creameries  in  the  locality, 
that  now  there  are  13  creameries,  and  that  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  milk 
supply  among  the  poor  is  coincident  with,  and  has  developed  f  ari  passu  with  the 
growth  of  the  creamery  system.      Another  witness  from  Kanturk  district  explained 
how  the  introduction  of  the  creamery  system  had  adversely  affected  the  labourers' 
opportunities  of  getting  milk.      Under  the  old  system  the  farmer  set  his  milk 
at  home  and  was  not  disinclined  to  give  or  sell  small  quantities  of  sweet  milk  or 
buttermilk.      Now  the  farmer  who  is  sending  his  milk  to  the  creamery  will 
not  break  bulk.    Again,  there  was  formerly  a  plentiful  supply  of  good  skim  milk 
and  buttermilk  which  were  used  for  baking  bread.    Now,  it  is  complained,  poor 
women  cannot  get  a  quart  of  sour  milk  and  they  are  dependent  more  on  baker's  white 
bread  than  on  their  own  wholemeal  bread.    We  quote  these  statements  because  they 
fairly  represent  the  consensus  of  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  creameries  on  the 
domestic  milk  supply  in  rural  districts.    Home-butter  making  has  practically  ceased 
at  farmhouses,  and  thus  the  supply  of  buttermilk,  so  wholesome  and  yet  so  cheap, 
for  labourers  has  been  cut  off.    Another  loss  to  the  rural  population  by  the  substi- 
tution of  the  creamery  for  the  farmhouse  butter-maker  has  been  the  loss  of  the  skim 
milk  supply.    There  is  no  comparison  between  the  hand-skimmed  milk  of  the  farm- 
house of  twenty  years  ago  and  the  separated  milk  of  the  present  day  creamery.  In 
point  of  cleanliness  and  taste  the  home  skimmed  milk  was  as  good  as  the  new  milk, 
and  still  retained  I'O  p.c.  of  butter  fat.    The  separator  of  the  creamery  leaves  less 
than  01  p.c.  of  butter  fat,  practically  a  negligible  quantity;  and  owing  to  its  treat- 
ment (of  which  we  have  already  spoken  in  par.  9)  separated  milk  is  often  unpala- 
table within  a  short  time  of  leaving  the  creamery.    A  further  disadvantage  is  that 
the  creamery  supply  is  drawn  from  many  different  sources,  some  of  which  may  be 
positively  bad.    We  shall  refer  later  on  to  the  evidence  we  have  received  regarding 
the  spread  of  disease  by  the  agency  of  milk  returned  from  creameries. 

(34)  We  have  set  out  here  somewhat  fully  the  various  complaints  and  criticisms 
of  the  creamery  system  which  have  been  brought  to  our  notice  because  we  believe  that 
they  represent  a  large  body  of  opinion  in  Ireland,  and  that  in  consequence  a  careful 
study  of  the  creamery  system  appears  to  us  desirable,  in  the  course  of  which  study 
we  will  indicate  in  what  way  advantage  may  be  taken  of  the  system  and  in  what 
points  improvements  and  alterations  might  be  made. 

Fundamentally  the  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  butter  making  industry^ 
in  Ireland  has  been  the  conversion  of  what  used  practically  to  be  a  retail  trade  into 
a  wholesale  trade.  The  old  method,  universal  up  to  1880,  was  that  each  farmer 
made  butter  at  home,  gradually  filling  his  firkins  with  layers  of  butter  produced 
under  all  sorts  of  different  conditions  and  continually  varying  in  texture  and  flavour. 
These  firkins  he  sold  in  the  nearest  market,  direct  to  local  customers,  or  to  middle- 
men who  sometimes  attempted  to  obtain  an  approximately  avdrage  quality  by 
blending  the  contents  of  a  number  of  firkins  together  and  sometimes  merely  exported 
the  butter  without  even  this  attempt  to  remove  the  chief  commercial  objection  to 
butter  made  in  this  way,  i.e.,  complete  lack  of  uniformity  in  flavour,  colour,  texture 
or  package.  Each  dairy-farmer  under  this  system  was  in  very  much  the  same 
commercial  situation  as,  for  instance,  a  hand-loom  weaver;  and  in  the  old  days  the 
Irish  butter  trade  was  a  very  great  national  asset,  just  as  the  hand- woven  linens  and" 
woollens  were. 

From  about  1880  foreign  competition  began,  first  from  Denmark,  then  from 
other  countries,  and  Irish  butter  began  to  lose  ground,  not  only  in  the  British,  but 
actually  in  the  Irish  market.  The  prices  obtainable  for  Irish  butter  produced 
under  the  old  conditions  were  so  unprofitable  that  a  large  number  of  dairy- farmers- 
went  out  of  the  business  altogether  and  resorted  to  dry  stock.  The  trade  appeared' 
to  be  doomed  to  destruction.  There  was  only  one  way  to  meet  the  competition  from 
abroad  and  that  was  to  adopt  the  methods  of  our  competitors,  instal  the  latest  modern 
machinery,  and  put  upon  the  market  butter  of  a  higher  and  more  uniform  quality. 
Hence  the  introduction  of  the  creamery  system.  At  first,  most  of  the  creameries- 
started  were  proprietary  concerns,  i.e.,  profits  earned  by  the  creamery  belonged  tO' 
the  individual  or  company  who  owned  it.  But  by  a  fortunate  coincidence,  the  co- 
operative movement  was  founded  in  time  to  deal  with  the  new  situation,  and  the- 
va^t  majority  of  creameries  in  Ireland  are  now  owned  by  the  dairy- farmers  them- 
selves, who  retain  all  the  profits  earned  in  their  business.  In  this  way  the  Irish 
butter  trade  was  saved,  and  the  dairy  industry  was  retained  in  Ireland. 
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(35)  But  if  the  creamery  system  has  these  advantages  to  its  credit,  it  has  brought 
certain  disadvantages  in  its  train.  The  public  attention  is  drawn  to  these  draw- 
backs and  the  system  as  a  whole  is  often  blamed.  We  believe  that  these  disadvan- 
tages can  be  removed  without  in  any  way  injuring  the  creamery  system;  and,  indeed, 
any  proposal  which  we  consider  would  act  detrimentally  to  that  system  would,  in 
our  opinion,  injure  the  welfare  of  the  entire  country.  We  have  already  compared 
the  old  fashioned  home-butter  maker  to  the  hand  loom  weaver.  The  modern  creamery 
is  an  exact  analogue  of  the  up-to-date  power-driven  textile  factory.  The  owners 
(who  are,  in  the  case  of  the  co-operative  creameries,  the  farmers  themselves)  find  it 
commercially  more  profitable  as  well  as  more  convenient,  to  do  business  in  the  whole- 
sale fashion.  The  reasons  given  for  the  disinclination  of  the  farmers  to  sell  new 
milk  in  small  quantities  are  many,  and  taken  together  are  such  as  to  make  it  unlikely 
that  relief  may  be  expected  from  a  change  in  their  views.  For  example,  they  object 
to  the  vexation  of  selling  in  small  quantities;  to  having  persons  coming  about 
the  farmhouse  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  interrupting  the  work  of  the  house;  to 
keeping  small  accounts  and  perhaps  making  bad  debts.  Small  sums  received 
from  day  to  day  are  less  attractive  than  a  lump  sum  received  at  longer  intervals 
and  more  regularly.  Hence  farmers  prefer  to  discontinue  the  petty  and  trouble- 
some retail  part  of  their  business.  They  are  not  to  be  blamed  for  this,  any  more 
than  the  directors  of  a  weaving  factory  are  to  be  blamed  for  preferring  wholesale 
methods  of  selling  their  produce.  Nor  can  the  system  be  blamed  unless  we  are 
prepared  to  condemn  the  entire  commercial  system  of  modern  life. 

It  remains,  however,  a  fact  that  by  the  very  conditions  of  the  trade  as  it  is 
now  carried  on,  the  labourer  or  small  householder  finds  it  more  difficult  than  formerly 
to  obtain  his  supply  of  milk.  We  do  not  arrive  at  this  conclusion  solely  on  the 
grounds  of  the  numerous  complaints  that  have  been  brought  before  us  in  the  evidence. 
We  regard  it  as  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  change  to  which  we  have  referred 
in  the  manner  of  conducting  the  butter  trade.  The  actual  evidence  itself  will  be 
found  to  be  often  confusing,  and  sometimes  even  contradictory,  unless  this  clue  be 
utilised.  For  instance,  in  the  milk-producing  area  north  of  Dublin,  we  were  told  3603-3617. 
that  all  the  milk  goes  into  the  City  of  Dublin,  and  a  supply  for  labourers  is  almost 
unobtainable.  A  similar  condition,  we  were  told,  exists  in  Essex  and  many  other  Hobortson-Sci.tt. 
parts  of  England,  according  to  Mr.  W.  Robertson  Scott.  We  were  told  of  creamery 
districts  in  which  there  were  no  complaints  of  shortage,  and  of  at  least  one  home- 
butter  making  district  in  which  the  shortage  was  said  to  be  acute.  We  were  told 
that  the  creameries  would  not  sell  milk ;  and  we  were  told  that  the  creameries  were 
never  asked  to  sell  it.  We  heard  of  farmers,  and  even  of  labourers  owning  a  single  ■ 
cow,  who  preferred  to  stint  their  own  families  rather  than  diminish  the  amount 
of  milk  sent  to  the  creamery. 

(36)  A  great  variety  of  suggestions  have  been  put  before  us  for  remedying  this 
unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs. 

(a)  It  has  been  often  suggested  to  us  that  creameries  (and  even  individual  ^395; 
farmers)  should  be  required  by  law  to  sell  milk  to  all  comers.    We  do  not  see  our 
way  to  adopt  the  suggestion  that  any  cow  keeper  or  any  other  person  producing  goods 
required  by  the  public  should  be  compelled  to  sell  in  one  way  rather  than  in  another, 

as  we  consider  it  would  be  an  unjustifiable  restriction  on  the  liberty  of  the  individual 
to  conduct  his  trade  in  whatever  way  he  finds  advantageous.  It  is  even  probable 
that  if  any  such  suggestion  were  enforced  the  result  would  be  to  drive  the  cow- 
keeper  out  of  the  business  and  thus  make  matters  worse  than  before.  We  therefore 
reject  the  idea  of  compulsion. 

(b)  We  pass  on  to  the  possibility  of  obtaining  relief  by  voluntary  means.  The  Recommendation, 
true  solution  is  to  begin  by  changing  the  method  of  purchasing  and  by  setting  up  a 

system  which  shall  complement  the  change  in  the  method  of  selling.  That  is  to  say, 
we  must  convert  the  small,  fluctuating  and  troublesome  sale  to  individual  labourers 
and  small  householders  into  a  wholesale  demand.  We  require  what  would  correspond 
to  the  co-operative  societies  of  consumers  in  the  great  cities,  which  can  place  their 
orders  advantageously.  Such  a  small  society,  or,  as  we  propose  to  call  it,  "  Milk 
Club,"  could  purchase  its  requirements  at  6d.  a  gallon,  and  could  distribute  the  milk 
to  its  members  at  the  popular  price  of  Id.  a  pint.  The  difference  would  pay  what- 
ever small  expenses  were  necessary,  and  if  any  profits  were  made  they  could  be 
periodically  divided. 
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We  think  it  desirable  to  elaborate  this  proposal  in  detail.  In  the  first  place,  in 
nearly  every  instance,  creamery  managers  have  stated  to  us  that  they  would  have 
no  objection  to  selling  milk,  and  that  it  could  be  done  without  interfering  with  their 
business.  Some  creameries  do  already  sell  milk,  and  in  other  cases,  as  we  have 
already  noted,  where  it  is  not  sold,  it  is  alleged  that  no  application  has  even  been 
made.  If  the  selling  of  milk  by  creameries  has  not  been  more  general,  we  believe  it 
is  because  neither  the  managers,  nor  the  committee,  nor  local  public  opinion,  realise 
the  necessity  for  replacing  the  old  and  disappearing  methods  of  supplying  milk 
locally  by  an  improved  system.  In  the  light  of  the  evidence  elicited  during  our 
Inquiry  it  becomes,  not  a  legal,  but  a  very  strong  moral,  obligation  upon  creamery 
managements,  whether  proprietary  or  co-operative,  to  establish  as  a  permanent  part 
of  their  business  an  adequate  scheme  for  providing  a  local  milk  supply.  And  as  we 
have  deliberately  rejected  methods  of  compulsion,  with  their  attendant  cast-iron 
rules,  danger  of  friction,  ill-will  and  possible  hardship,  we  trust  that  the  creameries 
themselves  will  see  the  necessity  for  doing  their  part  in  organising  a  steady  demand. 
If  the  demand  be  organised  the  supply  would  be  an  easy  matter,  and  Mr.  R.  A. 
Anderson  informed  us  that  it  would  be  simple  to  set  aside  the  milk  from  the  best 
suppliers  for  this  new  branch  of  the  creamery  business. 

While  no  hard  and  fast  rules  can  be  suggested,  there  would,  of  course,  have  to 
be  regulations,  varying  according  to  local  requirements,  in  order  to  protect  the 
interest  of  the  creamery,  e.g.,  milk  should  be  sold  only  for  cash  or  prepaid  ticket 
(see  par.  37)  and  no  credit  should  be  given,  the  hour  of  sale  to  be  fixed  as  locally 
convenient;  and  the  price  to  be,  if  possible,  the  same  all  the  year  round.  In  some 
cases  the  creamery  might  be  able  to  open  a  retail  milk  shop  of  the  ordinary  city  type, 
either  on  its  own  premises  or  in  a  neighbouring  town  or  village.  But  commonly, 
even  in  such  cases,  the  organisation  of  a  demand  by  means  of  the  Milk  Club  would 
be  an  essential  part  of  any  really  permanent  solution  of  the  problem. 

(37)  The  initial  step  is  therefore  to  organize  the  demand.  This  is  a  piece  of 
social  work  well  adapted  to  voluntary  and  philanthropic  effort.  There  would  be  a 
good  deal  of  work  to  do  for  a  short  while,  a  little  help  and  supervision  would  have  to 
be  given  for  a  longer  time,  until  finally  the  Milk  Club  system  had  settled  down  into  a 
recognised  and  necessary  part  of  the  ordinary  life  of  the  country,  just  as  the 
creamery  system  itself  has  done.  The  organising  of  the  demand  means  only  this  : 
that  a  sufficient  number  of  small  orders  be  pooled  into  a  single  order,  which  would  be 
large  enough  to  make  it  commercially  possible  for  the  creamery  to  deal  with  it.  The 
actual  organising  could  be  done  by  anyone  with  a  little  business  knowledge,  tact, 
and  some  spare  time;  and  there  are  a  variety  of  most  useful  voluntary  agencies 
lyino-  ready  to  hand,  more  especially  the  Women's  National  Health  Association  and 
the  United  Irishwomen.  We  will  return  later  on  to  other  applications  of  the  Milk 
Club  idea,  but  wherever  complaint  is  made  of  a  shortage  of  milk  within  the  sphere 
of  operations  of  a  co-operative  creamery,  we  recommend  that  some  public-spirited 
person  in  the  district  should  write  to  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society 
headquarters,  Plunkett  House,  Dublin,  to  enlist  their  support  in  approaching 
the  creamery  committee.  From  the  outset,  the  interest  and  assistance  of  the 
committee  must  be  sought  in  order  that  they  may  help  to  make  the  creamery  arrange- 
ments fit  in  with  a  practical  and  permanent  scheme.  Details  will  necessarily  vary 
according  to  local  conditions,  and  we  give  a  few  typical  alternatives. 

Recommendation.  («)  Milk  Club,  Type  1.— Where  a  considerable  number  of  labourers  live  in  close 
proximity  to  a  creamery  building,  the  Club  should  make  a  list  of  the  total  demand 
for  milk  among  its  members,  and  arrange  with  the  creamery  manager  to  set  aside 
the  amount  nalned  every  morning.  The  members  could  generally  call  themselves 
for  their  share,  or,  if  this  proved  inconvenient,  a  boy  could  be  employed  for  a  couple 
of  hours  delivering  the  milk  to  members. 

ih)  Milk  Club,  Type  2. — Where  cottages  are  widely  scattered,  the  person 
oro-anisino-  the  Club  will  have  to  induce  some  local  man  who  owns  a  spring  cart  and 
horse  to  deliver  the  milk  at  a  weekly  wage.  Where  the  milk  can  be  purchased  at 
6d  per  gallon,  and  sold  at  the  popular  price  of  Id.  per  pint,  it  has  been  found  (at 
Fenit,  Co.  Kerry)  that  the  margin  of  2d.  per  gallon  is  enough  to  cover  the  cost  ot 
cartage. 


R.  A.  Anderson, 
1013, 30297. 
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(c)  Milk  Club,  Type  3. — Where  the  creamery  is  in  a  small  town  or  village, 
the  consumers  would  include  other  classes  than  the  agricultural  labourer,  and  in 
such  cases  the  milk  could  be  sold  as  in  an  ordinary  milk-shop. 

(d)  Milk  Club,  Type  4. — Where  a  co-operative  store  exists,  selling  general 
requirements  to  the  public,  it  would  usually  be  possible  to  add  the  retailing  of  milk 
to  its  other  business.  But  the  demand  would  have  to  be  organised  by  forming  the 
Milk  Club,  in  order  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  fluctuations  that  occur  among 
unorganised  individuals,  which  would  sometimes  leave  the  shop  manager  with  a 
surplus  of  milk  on  his  hands,  and  at  other  times  would  find  him  with  too  little  to 
meet  the  orders. 

In  this  connection  we  would  very  strongly  advise  that  wherever  possible  the 
system  of  purchasing  milk  by  ticket  should  be  adopted.  The  scheme  is  as  follows  : — 
Books  of  tickets,  or  strips  of  coupons,  to  be  provided  by  the  Club,  containing  7,  14, 
or  21  tickets,  each  ticket  being  value  for  one  pint  of  milk.  The  book  would  be  sold 
for  cash  paid  in  advance  only  at  6d.,  Is.  or  Is.  6d.  as  the  case  may  be.  These  books 
would  be  purchased  each  pay-day  by  the  consumer,  thereby  providing  for  the  whole 
following  week's  milk  supply  for  his  household.  This  may  seem  a  small  detail,  but 
if  the  method  were  adopted  the  reduction  in  the  trouble  of  book-keeping  would  be 
relatively  enormous,  the  bad  debts  would  be  nil,  the  orders  each  day  would  be  more 
regular,  and  as  we  have  already  indicated,  each  pay-day  would  insure  the  whole 
week's  supply.  Further,  the  system  helps  to  prevent  petty  frauds  where  milk  is 
delivered  by  an  employee,  and  it  would  often  be  convenient  to  keep  a  record  of  the 
purchasers,  by  printing  consecutive  numbers  on  the  books  or  strips,  and  noting  the 
purchaser  of  each. 

Another  variant  of  the  scheme  would  be  for  the  manager  to  sell  as  many  tickets 
as  the  customer  might  require  from  an  ordinary  perforated  ticket  roll. 

As  is  already  done  in  Naas  and  elsewhere,  charitable  societies  might  purchase 
such  tickets  in  order  to  give  them  to  the  poor  in  their  charge  in  lieu  of  cash. 

We  would  add  that  this  system  would  often  be  useful  in  other  branches  of  the 
milk  trade  besides  these  small  clubs,  for  which  we  have  suggested  its  adoption. 

It  will  be  observed  that  great  stress  is  laid  on  the  necessity  for  organised 
demand.  We  mean  by  this  phrase  that  members  of  the  proposed  Milk  Clubs  should 
invariably  be  admitted  on  the  condition  that  each  is  prepared  to  purchase  a  definite 
amount  of  milk  every  day.  The  multiple  fluctuating  small  orders  are  thus 
transformed  into  a  single  fixed  large  order,  and  though  on  a  small  scale,  it  introduces 
the  principle  of  wholesale  selling  by  the  farmer  which  we  have  seen  is  attractive 
to  him  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  world's  producers. 

It  is,  we  understand,  not  possible  to  form  such  small  organisations  into  actual 
and  recognised  co-operative  societies  owing  to  the  obligations — financial  and  other- 
wise— imposed  by  the  Act  under  which  co-operative  societies  proper  exist,  but  we 
do  not  see  why  the  spirit  of  the  co-operative  system  should  not  be  adapted  to  meet 
this  special  problem;  and  if  experience  should  show  that  some  modification  of  the 
Friendly  Societies  Act  would  encourage  the  development  and  extension  of  these 
proposed  clubs  after  their  possibility  had  been  proved,  it  should  not  be  hard  to 
secure  such  modification. 


Winter  Dairying. 

(38).  The  alleviation  to  be  expected  from  the  creamery  supply  would,  of  course,  Coicoiau,  15141-3. 
be  partial;  it  w^ould  be  obtained  only  in  those  districts  in  which  creameries  exist,  Coffey,  19780. 
and  would  probably  extend  only  to  within  a  short  radius  of  the  creamery.      The  13928.^"^'^'^' 
difficulty  of  making  the  creamery  a  general  distributing  centre  is  the  distance  of  the  PcBan-i,  17.333. 
would-be  purchaser  from  this  source  of  supply. 

Since  the  scarcity  is  almost  universal  and  most  acute  in  winter,  a  practical  Recommendation, 
remedy  for  nine-tenths  of  the  suft'ering  complained  of  would  be  found  if  farmers 
could  be  induced  to  take  up  winter  dairying.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
national  health  and  the  national  prosperity  would  be  immensely  improved  in  conse- 
quence. Taking  the  less  important  considerations  first,  the  material  advantage  that 
would  accrue,  we  found  that  for"  lack  of  winter  milk  the  majority  of  creameries 
either  closed  down  or  worked  short  time  during  the  winter  months,  say  from 
November  to  March ;  that  during  that  period  they  either  lose  touch  with  their  butter 
customers  or  maintain  it  with  difficulty;  and  that  every  spring  they  have  to 
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undersell  their  foreign  competitors  to  regain  their  trade,  or,  to  use  the  expressive 
phrase  of  one  witness,  they  have  to  bribe  their  way  into  the  market.  Such  methods, 
we  were  told,  are  a  source  of  loss,  worry  and  uncertainty;  and  that  unless  winter 
dairying  is  seriously  taken  up  by  the  Irish  farmer,  Irish  creamery  butter  will 
eventually  lose  its  hold  on  the  market.  As  an  indication  of  the  loss  that  follows 
on  the  failure  of  the  farmer  to  supply  even  his  home  markets,  it  was  mentioned  that 
one  importer  in  Belfast  buys  £5,000  worth  of  Danish  butter  in  a  month,  and 
altogether  it  is  estimated  that  £25,000  worth  of  Danish  butter  is  brought  into 
Belfast  during  the  six  winter  months.  To  a  greater  or  less  extent  the  same  thing 
is  happening  all  over  the  country.  The  other  consideration  in  favour  of  winter 
dairying  is  the  public  health.  We  need  not  dwell  on  the  inconvenience  to  adults  who 
are  hot  able  to  obtain  milk  in  winter ;  it  is  serious  undoubtedly,  but  it  is  not  fatal. 
What  is  of  importance  is  the  health  of  children  and  infants,  of  sick  persons  and 
invalids.  Tea  for  infants  is  poisonous,  and  yet  almost  everywhere  tea  is  given  to 
infants  as  a  substitute  for  milk,  because  milk  cannot  be  obtained  in  the  winter. 

(39)  For  the  farmer  the  question  of  winter  dairying  is  a  matter  of  business 
not  sentiment ;  for  the  State  it  is  one  which  concerns  the  national  health  and  public 
weal.  Therefore,  to  the  former  it  must  be  proved  that  winter  dairying  can  be  made 
to  pay  as  a  commercial  proposition,  while  to  the  latter  it  must  be  shown  that  the 
subject  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  such  action  being  taken  as  will  induce 
farmers  to  undertake  it.  At  present  the  farmer  declares  that  winter  dairying 
cannot  be  made  to  pay  :  that  owing  to  the  price  of  feeding  stuffs  and  the  scarcity 
of  labour  the  receipts  from  butter-making  or  the  price  paid  by  creameries  is 
unremunerative ;  that  people  are  unwilling  to  pay  a  remunerative  price  for  retail 
milk,  and  that  there  is  less  profit  on  winter  milk  at  3d.  a  quart  than  on  summer 
milk  at  2d.  a  quart.  The  chief  deterrents,  however,  seem  to  be  the  alleged  difficulty 
of  obtaining  suitable  labour,  and  a  belief,  based  rather  on  tradition  than  on  actual 
experience  of  suitable  modern  methods,  that  winter  dairying  cannot  be  made  to  pay 

It  has  been  demonstrated  by  actual  experiments  carried  out  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  Counties  Cork,  Down  and  Tyrone  that  a  cow  which  calves  in 
November  will  yield  milk  for  a  longer  time  and  give  a  greater  quantity  during  the 
period  of  lactation  than  a  cow  which  calves  in  the  spring,  and  that  even  under  the 
present  system  of  farming  the  winter-calving  cow  is,  taking  the  milk  alone,  without 
having  regard  to  the  consequential  benefits,  a  more  profitable  animal  than  the  cow 
calving-  in  the  spring.  The  matter  is  of  such  importance  that  we  reproduce  in  brief 
the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Gordon,  Chief  x\gricultural  Inspector  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  on  this  point : — 

"  Experiments  on  winter  milk  production  were  carried  out  in  County  Cork  in 
the  years  1907-8  under  the  auspices  of  the  Agricultural  Committee  and  the  Depart- 
ment. Two  centres  were  selected,  and  20  cows  in  all  were  tested.  Ten  of  these  cows 
calved  in  November,  and  ten  in  March  and  April.  The  November  calvers  gave  an 
average  yield  of  802  gallons  and  the  spring  calvers  a  yield  of  680  gallons,  a  difference 
of  122  gallons  per  head  in  favour  of  those  that  calved  in  November.  Taking  the 
value  of  the  milk  at  5|-d.  per  gallon,  the  winter  calvers  gave  a  return  of  £2  16s.  Od. 
each  more  than  the  others.  The  increase  of  milk  from  the  November  calved  cows 
was  attributable  to  the  effect  of  the  grass  stimulating  the  flow  of  milk  when  the  cows 
were  turned  out  in  May,  and  as  a  result  these  animals  milked  much  longer  than  those 
that  calved  in  spring.  While  it  is  not  suggested  that  all  dairy  cows  should  be 
managed  so  as  to  calve  in  October,  November  or  December,  it  could  be  so  arranged 
that  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  total  number  of  cows  in  Ireland  calved  in  the 
autumn  or  early  winter  :  the  yield  of  milk  would  be  greater  and  it  would  be 
advantageous  to  the  whole  dairy  industry  of  the  country.  Experiments  were  also 
conducted  in  County  Down  on  two  farms  during  the  years  1907-8-9;  and  in  County 
Tyrone  one  experiment  of  a  similar  character  was  carried  out  in  the  years  1910-11. 
Another  series  was  carried  out  at  Clonakilty  Agricultural  Station  during  the  period 
1906-9;  and  the  Department  are  at  present  carrying  out  an  experiment  in  winter 
dairying  at  Ballyhaise  Agricultural  Station.  The  results  of  the  experiments  show 
clearlv  that  winter  dairving  will  pay  when  cows  give  an  average  yield  of  650  gallons 
of  milk." 

The  financial  results  are  fully  set  out  in  Mr.  Gordon's  evidence  (Volume  1, 
pp.  182-3);  shortly,  they  show  that  on  one  farm  in  County  Cork  the  plus  difference 
in  the  net  profit  per  winter  calving  cow  was  £2  10s.  Id. ;  on  another  farm  in  County 
Cork  it  was  £1  4s.  Id.  per  cow;  on  a  farm  in  County  Down  it  was  £2  Os.  lOd.  per 
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cow ;  while  in  County  Tyrone  the  experiments  showed  this  result — that  on  each  of 
the  five  winter  calvers  there  was  a  net  profit  of  £3  4s.  Od.,  whereas  on  each  of  the 
five  spring-  calvers  there  was  a  net  loss  of  5s.  9d.  The  experiments  were  made  with 
cows  selected  for  appearance,  of  similar  type,  size  and  value;  and  the  calculations 
as  to  receipts  were  based  on  average  creamery  prices.  Two  important  facts  were 
established  by  these  experiments.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  shown  that  a  cow  can 
be  induced  to  yield  from  80  to  100  gallons  more  mim:  when  she  calves  in  November 
instead  of  in  April.  In  the  second  place  it  was  shown  that  November  calves  leave 
a  higher  profit  than  those  born  during  the  spring  months.  The  winter  calves 
are  stronger  and  hardier;  and  if  the  condition  of  the  calves  and  the  cost  of  keeping 
the  cow  when  dry  are  taken  into  consideration  the  results  would  be  decidedly  in 
favour  of  winter  dairying. 

(40)  .  In  recommending  winter  dairying  we  premise  the  existence  of  two 
essentials  :  (1)  that  tillage  is  carried  on,  and  (2)  that  cows  kept  are  of  good  milk- 
yielding  capacity.    If  for  the  moment  we  put  aside  the  question  of  catch-crops, 

tillage  is  essential  for  winter  dairying.    Incidentally  it  provides  work  for  a  larger  Mason,  742, 822. 
population ;  and,  by  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  conditions  which  favour  the  spread  lioche,  14772-3. 
3f  disease  among  cattle  are  removed.    At  present  there  is  in  some  districts  scarcity  ggg^'  -^"^le'^^o"' 
)f  labour,  and  if  farmers  wish  to  go  back  to  tillage  they  might  for  a  time  find  it 
lard  to  do  so.    Thus  the  failure  to  cultivate  the  land  and  the  scarcity  of  labour 
interact,  and  disease  among  cattle  is  favoured  by  neglect  of  the  land. 

The  second  point  is  that  for  winter  dairying  to  be  profitable,  the  cow  must  give 
a  milk  yield  of  not  less  than  600  gallons  during  the  period  of  lactation.      It  is  canoii  12.340-7 
notorious  that  this  quantity  is  well  above  the  average  yield  in  Ireland.    In  County  p.  j.  Howard, 
Cork  we  were  told  that  the  average  milk  yield  per  cow  does  not  exceed  450  gallons;  l^^^^^;^  ^^^07 
in  County  Clare  it  was  put  at  500  gallons;  in  County  Limerick  at  440  gallons     These  Boeddicker', 
are  results  obtained  by  haphazard  breeding.    In  the  herd  of  Lord  Rosse,  where  milk  -"'los-io. 
records  are  kept  and  the  dairy  cows  are  carefully  selected,  the  average  yearly  yield 
per  cow  for  the  last  two  recorded  years  is  well  over  610  gallons,  and  several  cows 
gave  from  700  to  over  900  gallons.    Sir  Richard  Barter  has  also  by  selection  and  Barter,  ]4980-7. 
elimination  raised  the  average  milk  yield  per  cow  in  his  herd  from  540  to  700 
Gallons.    It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  while  successful  winter  dairying  depends 
)n  an  average  yield  of  at  least  600  gallons  per  cow,  it  is  possible  to  reach  the 
;tandard  by  the  adoption  of  proved  reliable  methods,  and  we  refer  hereafter  at 
ength  to  the  necessity  of  dairy  farmers  keeping  milk  records  as  a  condition  of 
profitable  cow-keeping,  and  to  the  valuable  work  begun  by  the  cow-testing  associa- 
tions established  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction. 

Jatch-Crops. 

(41)  .  Another  factor  which  tends  to  make  winter  dairying  profitable  is  the 
practice  of  growing  catch-crops,  e.g.,  rape,  vetches,  rye,  and  hardy  greens.  For  the 
last  few  years  the  Department's  Agricultural  Instructors,  particularly  in  Counties 
Limerick,  Cork  and  Kerry,  have  been  teaching  by  theory  in  winter  classes,  and  by 
practice  on  demonstration  plots  the  advantages  of  catch-cropping.  The  advantages 
claimed  for  this  system  of  agriculture  are  that  the  tillage  is  simple  and  can  be  done 
quickly;  that  the  cost  of  cultivation  is  reduced  to  a  minimum;  that  the  ordinary 
risks  incidental  to  the  growing  of  root  crops  are  avoided ;  that  the  land  can  be  utilised 
the  whole  year  round,  instead  of  lying  idle  for  about  six  months  of  the  year,  and 
that  with  catch-cropping  less  concentrated  food  is  required,  and  the  catch-crops  can 
be  so  combined  as  to  give  in  winter  a  ration  much  the  same  composition  as  June 
grass.  What  crop  shall  be  sown,  and  when,  are  matters  which  depend  on  local 
conditions,  and  no  hard-and-fast  rules  can  be  laid  down. 

Ensilage. 

(42)  The  ensiling  of  fodder  crops  is  a  most  valuable  aid  to  winter  dairying.  We 
have  received  evidence  that  silage  can  be  given  to  dairy  cows  without  tainting  the 
milk,  the  only  precaution  necessary  being  that  it  must  not  be  brought  into  the  byre 
until  the  milk  has  been  removed.  There  are  two  kinds  of  silage,  sweet  and  sour. 
Both  forms  are  w^holesome  for  all  cattle,  but  in  the  case  of  milch  cows  sweet 
silage  is  generally  preferred.    It  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  built  silo.    Silage  can 
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be  made  in  a  stack,  although  there  iBay  be  some  loss  where  the  sides  and  top  are  not  m 
carefully  covered  with  earth.  There  is,  however,  no  capital  outlay  required  in  W 
buildings,  and  the  position  of  the  stack  can  be  changed.  Special  fodder  crops,  such  1 1; 
as  vetches  and  rye,  etc.,  produce  great  weight  of  fodder  when  ensiled,  and  can  beli 
made  to  take  the  place  of  root  crops  when  labour  is  scarce.  Uj 

The  development  of  winter- dairying  is,  as  we  have  set  out  in  sections  39,  40  and  v 
41,  chiefly  dependent  on  the  extension  of  tillage,  on  a  system  of  catch-cropping,  and 
on  the  improvement  of  the  milk  yielding  properties  of  dairy  herds.     We  consider  i' 
that  these  subjects  are  of  vital  importance,  and  we  strongly  recommend  that  increased 
attention  be  given  to  their  encouragement  and  development  throughout  the  country.  ' 

Milk  Supply  in  non-Dairying  Districts. 

(43)  .  We  pass  on  to  the  section  of  our  problem,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult 
of  all,  i.e.,  those  areas  in  Ireland  where,  for  one  reason  or  another,  the  dairy  I 
industries  are  practically  extinct.      It  is  also  in  these  areas  that  the  ill  effects  of  / 
scarcity  are  probably  most  marked. 

We  have  dealt  with  the  urban  portion  of  these  areas  in  sections  17  and  18. 
It  remains  to  devise  some  possible  remedies  for  the  rural  portion. 

Most  of  the  suggestions  made  to  us  by  witnesses  may  be  summarised  in  the  word 
"  Subsidy."  We  are  unable  to  recommend  any  form  of  rate  or  State-subsidised  milk 
supply.  We  have  come  to  this  conclusion,  not  merely  from  the  belief  which  we  havdj 
expressed  in  the  inherent  evils  of  a  food  supply  artificially  cheapened  out  of  publil 
money,  but  also  after  careful  consideration  of  a  variety  of  ways  in  which  it  has  been 
suggested  that  the  urban  or  rural  local  authorities  might  give  financial  assistance  to 
the  retailing  of  milk  in  certain  districts.  Apart  from  the  theoretical  objections, 
these  schemes  invariably  seem  to  us  to  break  down  when  examined  as  possible 
measures  for  the  relief  of  this  kind  of  distress. 

(44)  We  turn,  therefore,  to  other  alternatives.  The  first  is  suggested  by  the  :> 
Milk  Club  scheme,  already  described  in  connection  with  the  creameries.  There  is  j 
nothing  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  similar  small  organisations  in  areas,  rural  jj- 
or  urban,  outside  the  creamery  districts.  The  chief  difference  (and  sometimes  it* 
would  be  a  serious  one)  is  that  the  Milk  Club  would  generally  have  to  draw  itsw*' 
supply  from  individual  farmers,  and  not  from  a  society.  This  rules  out,  in  mostw 
cases,  the  possibility  of  inducing  the  cow-keeper  to  sell  milk  to  all  comers,  sinceMir 
it  is  precisely  the  petty  worries  and  the  small  difficulties  of  carrying  on  this  kind  ofB 
trade,  that  have  almost  killed  it,  even  where  milk  is  produced  on  a  large  scale ;  thel 
suggestion  is  therefore  not  likely  to  lead  to  a  successful  solution  of  the  difficulty  inM' 
places  where  milk  is  hardly  produced  at  all.  But  if  a  demand  were  once  organised,! 
many  a  farmer  keeping  a  few  cows,  whether  for  his  own  use  or  for  rearing  calvesM. 
might  be  persuaded  to  try  the  experiment  of  supplying  a  fixed  amount,  say  fiv« 
gallons  a  day  to  a  single  order;  that  is  to  the  person  employed  by  the  Mil  A 
Club,  to  call  at  his  farm,  at  a  fixed  hour,  for  the  whole  consignment.  TheB. 
work  of  organising  this  demand,  and  perhaps  especially  of  inducing  the  farmer  tcBj 
try  the  experiment,  would  be  distinctly  more  difficult  than  in  the  creamery  areasM 
but  it  would  be  well  worth  trying,  even  though  in  every  case  it  might  not  ultimatelyK 
lead  to  success.  Where  the  farmers  proved  obdurate,  and  assuming  that  a  railwam 
service  were  available,  an  attempt  could  be  made  to  import  the  milk  by  rail  froniB, 
some  milk-producing  district.  In  these,  as  in  the  previous  cases,  the  work  of  settingB 
up  these  Milk  Clubs  would  probably  be  best  done  by  some  voluntary  organisation^: 
since,  if  successful,  they  would  soon  settle  down  into  permanent  institutions,  ancB 
the  volunteers  would  be  no  longer  necessary.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  only  warn; 
in  which  Government  money  could  profitalDly  be  employed  in  connection  with  thes« 
Clubs  would  be  in  promoting  them,  where  no  other  agency  seemed  able  or  willing 
to  make  the  eft'ort,  and  in  such  cases  the  services  of  the  Department  of  AgriculturcB" 
might  be  called  upon.  ■ 

Proposed  Division  of  the  Land.  H 

(45)  .  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  Midland  belt  of  Ireland,  30  miles  North  an« 
South  of  a  line  drawn  from  Dublin  to  Clifden,  the  land  is  practically  devoted  tcM 
raising  and  fattening  cattle,  and  there  is  little  or  no  dairying.    The  reason.  speakingB 
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generally,  is  that  in  the  Eastern  half  of  the  belt  the  land  is  said  to  be  too  rich,  and  can 
nore  profitably  be  used  for  fattening  store  cattle,  while  in  the  Western  half  the  land 
s  too  poor,  and  can  only  be  used  for  breeding  and  raising  young  stock.  Throughout 
his  area  there  is  a  scarcity  of  milk  more  or  less  at  all  times  of  the  year  among  the 
abouring  population,  but  especially  during  the  winter  months;  and  as  there  is  so 
ittle  summer  dairying,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  winter  dairying  will  be  attempted  on 
I  large  scale,  even  if  the  inducements  we  have  previously  recommended  were  offered. 
Two  different  solutions,  both  relating  to  land,  were  suggested.  In  the  West,  e.g., 
>nnemara,  it  was  proposed  that  the  existing  big  estates  be  divided  among  the  small 
enants,  who  would,  it  was  contended,  then  be  enabled  to  keep  on  their  enlarged 
i(:)ldings  one  or  more  milch  cows,  and  thus  be  provided  with  an  all-the-year  supply 
)f  milk  for  their  families.  Possibly  the  result  anticipated  would  be  realised, 
Dossibly  not — it  is  problematical.  Certainly,  on  the  division  of  the  big  CvStates  by 
he  Congested  Districts  Board,  no  restriction  could  be  imposed  on  the  allottees, 
•equiring  them  as  a  condition  precedent  to  vesting  the  land  in  them  that  they  shall 
mdertake  to  keep  milch  cows  and  supply  milk  to  those  of  their  neighbours  who  were 
vithout  facilities  for  keeping  a  cow.  So  far  as  experience  goes,  it  rather  shows  that 
n  those  districts  where  small  farmers  abound,  owning  from  4  to  20  acres,  and  having 
rom  one  to  four  cows,  as  in  County  Mayo,  King's  County  and  County  Kerry,  the 
carcity  of  milk  in  winter  exists  there  as  elsewhere.  One  notable  instance  of 
mfulfilled  expectations  following  the  adoption  of  the  very  plan  now  under  considera- 
ion  was  brought  specially  to  our  notice.  Representations  were  made  to  the  Vice- 
-president of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  by  residents  in  Athenry  that  there  was 
scarcity  of  milk  and  vegetables,  attributed  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  grass  lands 
id  joining  the  town  were  not  in  the  hands  of  small  resident  holders.  It  was  implied 
hat  if  the  land  was  divided  the  scarcity  of  the  commodities  named  would  cease. 
The  land  was  divided  in  1908,  and  four  years  afterwards  we  were  told  that  as  a 
result  of  52  persons  getting  plots  of  land,  only  two  extra  cows  had  been  kept;  that 
30  far  as  the  increase  of  the  milk  supply  to  the  labouring  population  was  concerned, 
he  distribution  had  been  absolutely  useless;  and  that  actually  less  milk  is  now 
produced  in  the  immediate  locality  around  Athenry  consequent  on  the  division  of 
the  lands,  because  cows  which  were  formerly  kept  by  shopkeepers  on  fields  taken  on 
:he  eleven  months'  system  have  since  been  given  up.  Whatever  reasons  there  may 
DC  for  a  policy  of  transferring  the  land  from  the  large  owner  to  the  occupying 
enant,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  probability  of  relieving  thereby  the 
jcarcity  of  milk  in  winter  is  one  of  them.  And  in  any  case,  the  adoption  of  this 
Droposal  would  leave  the  needs  of  the  labourer  unrelieved. 
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The  Cowplot. 

(46)  The  other  solution  connected  with  the  sale  of  land  was  that  which  was 
xpounded  by  a  witness  from  the  Eastern  portion  of  the  Midland  belt,  and  which 
commended  itself  to  us  most  favourably  :  it  was  that  the  powers  possessed  by  the 
Estates  Commissioners  and  the  Congested  Districts  Board  to  reserve  on  the  sale  of  an 
estate,  under  limitations,  a  plot  for  the  grazing  in  common  of  labourers'  cows  should  Mrs.  Cuiiinan, 
be  liberallv  exercised.    One  reason  gfiven  for  the  scarcity  of  milk  among-  the  rural  ^i^®-'^^- 


copulation  in  the  fertile  county  of  Meath  is  that,  whereas  formerly  labourers  had  no  2^K'5f"22^4^''^' 
difficulty  in  obtaining  grazing  for  their  cows,  the  price  now  charged  for  grazing  a  cow 
between  May  and  November  is  from  £3  to  £6  10s.  Od.,  and  that  even  at  this  price  the 
grazing  is  given  as  a  compliment.  The  cost  of  keeping  the  cow  during  the  winter  is 
another  £5,  so  that  it  means  that  the  labourer  cannot  keep  a  cow  under  £10  a  year,  and 
his  to  a  poor  man,  when  the  risks  attendant  on  the  keeping  of  a  cow  are  considered,  is  Drennan,  32881-2. 
practically  prohibitive.  Under  Section  4  of  the  Land  Act  of  1903  and  Section  18 
of  the  Land  Act  of  1909,  the  Estates  Commissioners  and  Congested  Districts  Board 
may  vest  in  («)  private  individuals  approved  by  them;  (b)  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  County  and  Rural  District  Councils,  acting  as  trustees,  a  portion  of 
the  untenanted  lands  comprised  within  an  estate  which  has  been  sold  to  the  Estates 
Commissioners  or  Congested  Districts  Board  for  resale,  for  the  purpose,  inter  alia, 
of  pasturage,  and  such  trustees  hold  the  land  subject  to  a  scheme  for  the  user 
thereof.  One  such  scheme  has  been  drawn  up  in  respect  of  a  plot  reserved  at 
Oldcastle  for  the  grazing  in  common  of  labourers'  cows,  and  the  aims  and  anticipated 
accomplishments  of  the  scheme  are  fully  set  forth  in  the  evidence  of  Father  Barry,  ^19*^3  223^^*9040 
Parish  Priest  of  Oldcastle,  who  is  one  of  the  trustees.      The  plot  consists  of  18  54,  2309-30!" 
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Recommendation. 
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acres;  2  acres  are  allowed  for  each  cow,  so  that  it  is  expected  the  needs  of  nine 
families  will  be  provided  for.  The  rent  charged  is  about  30s.  a  year  per  cow;  it 
covers  the  cost  of  the  annuity  payable  by  the  trustees  to  the  Estates  Commissioners 
and  the  poor  rates.  If  advisable,  a  small  charge  will  also  be  made  for  fencing, 
fertilisers  and  insurance  of  the  cows.  The  men  selected  are  in  every  case  occupants 
of  a  labourer's  cottage,  having  an  acre  of  land  on  which  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
food  of  the  cow  can  be  grown.  As  the  tenancy  of  each  labourer  is  a  yearly  one,  the 
trustees  retain  ample  control  over  the  plot,  and  they  can  ensure  among  other  things 
that  it  shall  be  used  solely  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended — namely,  the- 
supplying  of  milk  for  the  district.  Thus  the  following  conditions  can  be  guaran- 
teed .-—the  punctual  payment  of  the  rent,  the  keeping  of  milch  cows,  the  use  of  the 
milk  for  domestic  purposes  in  the  district,  and  such  other  conditions  as  the  trustees 
may  think  desirable,  as,  for  example,  the  erection  of  proper  byres. 

In  our  opinion  the  reservation  of  such  plots  whenever  possible  is  most  desirable. 
It  can  be  made  the  means  of  ensuring  in  a  manner  not  always  otherwise  practicable- 
a  supply  of  milk  for  the  household  use  of  the  locality.  For  instance,  suppose  that 
by  careful  selection  in  breeding  the  milk  yield  of  cows  is  increased,  or  that  by  the 
stimulus  of  financial  reward  an  increased  production  of  winter  milk  is  secured;  there 
is  no  guarantee  that  that  additional  supply  will  go  to  the  householder  rather  than 
to  the  creamery.  But  where  the  labourer  is  allowed  to  graze  his  cow  on  a  commonage 
such  as  we  are  now  speaking  of,  it  can  be  made  a  condition  of  his  tenancy  by  the 
trustees  that  the  milk  of  his  cow  shall  be  first  for  the  use  of  his  family,  and  after- 
wards, if  there  is  a  surplus,  for  the  use  of  his  neighbours.  We  are  satisfied  fronii 
the  evidence  of  the  witness  representing  the  Estates  Commissioners  that  the  polic;^ 
of  reserving  a  "  cow-plot "  whenever  practicable  will  at  all  times  receive  their 
sympathetic  consideration;  and  we  feel  sure  that  it  will  receive  equal  consideration: 
from  the  Congested  Districts  Board. 


Recommendation. 


Unfortunately,  at  present,  the  cow-plot  as  a  means  of  relieving  the  scarcity  of 
milk  can  only  be  secured  when  an  estate  which  is  sold  to  the  Estates  Commissioners 
or  to  the  Congested  Districts  Board  for  resale  contains  untenanted  land — and  this! 
class  constitutes  only  one-eighth  of  the  sales.      The  other  seven-eighths  are] 
sales  made  direct  by  landlords  to  tenants,  through  the  intermediary  of  the  Estates] 
Commissioners,  and  the  Commissioners  have  no  power  to  acquire  any  portion  ofl 
any  tenant's  holding  to  provide  a  cow-plot.     We  strongly  recommend  that  everyl 
possible  encouragement  should  be  given  to  the  extension  of  this  cow-plot  system  underj 
the  present  regulations,  and  that  no  opportunity  for  providing  one  should  be  over- 
looked ;  and  further,  in  view  of  the  forthcoming  land  legislation,  we  recommend  thatl 
increased  powers  should  be  given  to  the  Estates  Commissioners  for  the  provision  ofl 
cow-plots  where  they  are  able  to  negotiate  for  the  same  during  the  process  ofl 
transferring  an  estate  directly  from  landlord  to  tenant. 


There  is,  of  course,  nothing  to  prevent  any  public-spirited  landowner  doing  foi] 
his  locality  what  has  been  done  by  Father  Barry  by  means  of  the  Land  Acts,  and  wd 
hope  the  prominence  we  have  given  to  the  subject  will  induce  some  of  our  more] 
leisured  and  affluent  citizens  to  take  up  the  matter. 


Labourers  and  Co-operative  Grazing. 

(47)  On  the  other  hand,  it  might  seem  at  first  sight  as  if  a  group  of  labourera 
might  themselves  combine  to  take  a  field  for  the  common  grazing  of  cows  enough  tcl 
supply  their  requirements.  There  are,  however,  almost  insuperable  difficulties.  Aparll 
from  the  question  (by  no  means  an  easy  one)  of  getting  a  number  of  such  labourers! 
to  agree  upon  the  details  of  a  scheme,  and  of  securing  a  committee  from  among  theiil 
number  that  are  capable  of  working  it,  and  of  undertaking  the  necessary  financial 
and  other  responsibilities,  there  is  a  still  more  formidable  obstacle.  The  full 
competition  rent  of  the  field  would  have  to  be  paid  by  any  such  group  of  men,  ancj 
since  this  may  run  to  as  much  as  three  times  the  bare  commercial  value  of  the  grazingl 
the  contribution  of  each  labourer  would  have  to  be  unduly  large;  while  the  merJ 
fact  that  the  tenure  of  the  land  would  obviously  be  uncertain  would  alone  deter  an^ 
group  of  labourers  from  risking  their  money  in  the  purchase  of  cows. 
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But  it  is  so  obviously  desirable  that  some  means  should  be  devised  to  enable 
these  men  to  provide  their  own  requirements  in  some  such  way,  wherever  they  are 
enterprising  enough  to  desire  to  do  so,  that  we  recommend  the  insertion  of  clauses  in  Recommendation 
the  forthcoming  Land  Bill  to  provide  new  statutory  powers  for  local  authorities  in 
order  to  make  it  possible  to  establish  the  following  scheme. 

Hire  of  field  by  Rural  District  Council  for  grazing  of  labourers'  cows. 

(48)  Where  the  conditions  are  suitable  {e.g.,  where  the  cottages  are  fairly  close 
together  in  sufficient  number  and  reasonably  accessible  to  each  other),  and  where 
there  is  a  scarcity  of  milk  not  remediable  by  some  of  the  alternatives  which  we  have 

already  suggested,  the  Rural  District  Council  should  be  empowered  to  apply  to  the  Recommendation. 

County  Council  to  purchase  a  field  centrally  situated  among  the  group  of  cottages, 

and  to  lease  the  grazing  of  the  field  to  bona- fide  labourers  resident  within  the  Rural 

District  Council's  jurisdiction  upon  condition  that  milch  cows  only  should  be  grazed 

upon  it,  and  that  the  surplus  milk  (if  any)  should  be  sold  locally.    The  rent  per  cow 

should  be  fixed  by  the  County  Council,  and  the  Rural  District  Council  should  be 

responsible  for  collecting  it  and  remitting  it  to  the  County  Council.    The  County 

Council  should  be  empowered  to  recover  from  the  District  Council  all  losses  incurred 

in  working  the  scheme.    It  should  also  be  empowered  to  cancel  all  arrangements 

made  with  any  person  discovered  to  be  not  entitled  to  the  grazing.      The  County 

Council  should  be  given  power  to  become  the  purchasing  tenant  within  the  meaning 

of  the  Land  Acts. 

If  the  field  chosen  should  prove  to  be  too  small  to  accommodate  all  the  bona- fide 
applicants,  the  Rural  District  Council  should  be  permitted  to  ask  the  County  Council 
to  purchase  additional  acreage.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  field  should  be  too  large, 
the  County  Council  should  be  empowered  to  part  with  any  or  all  of  the  area  to  the 
highest  bidder  in  public  auction.  Obviously,  the  scheme  as  outlined  so  far,  only 
deals  with  the  supply  of  milk  in  the  summer.  But  even  in  summer  it  would  hardly 
work  satisfactorily  unless  it  included  the  organisation  of  "  Milk  Clubs  "  among  the 
occupants  of  the  field  and  their  neighbours.  It  is  perfectly  clear  to  us  that  in  the 
absence  of  such  "Milk  Clubs  "  superfluity  in  one  household  does  not  necessarily  help 
to  remove  the  scarcity  in  a  neighbouring  household.  If,  however,  Milk  Clubs  of  the 
kind  mentioned  were  established  among  the  persons  using  the  common  field  which 
we  are  here  recommending,  we  believe  that  a  comparatively  small  extension  of  the 
"  Club "  system  would  secure  the  purchase  by  its  members  of  milk  from  other 
districts  where  winter  milk  could  be  procured,  even  if  it  should  prove  impossible  to 
obtain  it  locally.  We  think  that  this  is  one  of  the  many  ways  in  which  voluntary 
and  philanthropic  effort  could  be  very  profitably  utilised;  for,  once  established,  it 
would  be  possible  to  maintain  this  system  of  "  Club  "  purchase  of  milk  even  from 
outside  sources  with  a  minimum  of  expense,  so  long  as  the  necessity  had  been  recog- 
nised, among  members  of  the  "  Club,"  and  some  public-spirited  person  of  any  social 
grade  were  available  to  act  as  "  Chairman  "  of  the  "  Club." 

We  are  of  opinion  that  this  scheme  would  get  over  the  very  objectionable 
situation  which  has  occurred  in  Croom,  where  the  trustees  for  what  was  intended 
to  be  a  cow-plot  were  actually  compelled  to  graze  stock  upon  it  themselves  to  meet 
the  annuity,  because  no  application  had  been  made  for  grazing.  It  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  supposed  from  this  instance  that  cow-plots  are  a  failure.  The  reason  why 
no  application  was  made  for  the  grazing  was,  that  labourers  could  obtain  a  sufficient  ciiSord,  18876-9, 
supply  of  milk  from  local  farmers,  and  had  therefore  no  need  to  keep  a  cow.  ism-i. 

Proposed  provision  of  Land  and  a  Cow  for  Labourers. 

(49)  A  variety  of  suggestions  were  submitted  to  us  regarding  the  possibility  of 
relieving  the  scarcity  of  milk  in  certain  districts  by  providing  the  labourer  with 
i  cow.  We  refer  to  these  only  to  dismiss  them  as  impracticable.  In  County  Limerick 
:he  proposal  took  the  form  of  a  prize  to  be  given  to  the  best  cultivated  labourer  s 
Dlot- — the  prize  to  be  a  cow !  That  is  to  say,  the  labourer  having  been  persuaded  to 
mltivate  his  acre  properly  is  to  be  rewarded  with  a  cow,  for  whose  benefit  he  would 
lave  to  lay  out  his  plot  again  in  grass.    In  County  Cork  a  prize  scheme  was  also 
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suggested,  which,  by  depleting  existing  premium  and  other  funds,  would  provide 
about  40  cows  per  annum.  Since  there  are  some  3,000  to  4,000  labourers  elio-ible  to 
compete  for  such  a  scheme,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  proposal,  even  if  otherwise 
desirable  and  practicable,  would  not  do  much  to  improve  matters  within  a  reasonable 
space  of  time.  Of  all  the  suggestions  that  have  been  put  forward,  the  most  re- 
actionary was  to  add  one,  two,  or  even  four  more  acres  to  the  labourer's  plot.  We 
regard  this  as  a  thoroughly  retrogressive  and  mischievous  scheme,  since  it  would 
tend  directly  to  create  that  very  condition  of  congestion  (a  multitude  of  small  un- 
economic holdings)  which  it  has  been  the  aim  of  Irish  legislation  during  the  last 
thirty  years  to  abolish.  We  feel  satisfied  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  before  us 
is  not  to  be  found  on  any  of  these  lines. 

There  are,  however,  many  cases  (either  under  existing  conditions,  or,  if  some  of 
our  recommendations  be  enforced),  where  a  thrifty  labourer  would  get  grazing  for  a 
cow  if  he  had  the  means  of  purchasing  one.  We  think  the  proper  way  of  enabling 
such  a  man  to  obtain  a  loan  for  this  particular  purpose  is  the  development  of  the 
Raiffeisen  type  of  co-operative  or  agricultural  credit  bank,  which  lends  on  personal 
security,  land  which  has  special  means  of  ascertaining  the  applicant's  character, 
circumstances,  agricultural  knowledge,  and  all  the  other  factors  which  must  decide 
the  suitability  of  such  a  man  for  obtaining  ,a  loan,  involving  a  certain  risk  which  it 
is  impossible  for  a  State  department  to  take  with  safety.  We  have,  however,  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  make  inquiry  as  to  the  whole  question  of  rural  credit'  and 
small  loans,  as  there  is  a  Departmental  Commission  at  present  conducting  such 
an  inquiry. 

Goats—'  The  Poor  Man's  Cowr 

(50)  To  meet  the  need  of  people  living  remote  from  communities  and  in  widely 
scattered  cottages,  and  who  do  not  keep  cows,  the  only  source  of  milk  supply  appears 
to  be  the  goat,  sometimes  called  the  poor  man's  cow.    The  objections  that  are  usually 
urged  against  that  animal  where  the  population  is  aggregated,  viz.,  that  it  has 
predatory  propensities  and  is  of  destructive  habits,  would  not  apply  in  the  remote 
and  mountainous  districts.    In  point  of  nutrition  goat's  milk  compares  favourably 
with  cow's  milk  and  is  extremely  valuable  as  a  food  for  infants.    When  we  recom- 
mend the  keeping  of  goats  we  do  not  refer  to  the  common  Irish  goat,  which  gives 
milk  for  from  three  to  five  months  in  the  summer,  when  cow  s  milk  is  plentiful,  and 
breeds  only  at  one  season,  but  to  the  new  and  improved  breeds,  such  as  the  Swiss 
Toggenburg  and  the  Anglo-Nubian.    These  goats  can  by  judicious  management  be 
made  to  yield  milk  for  a  much  longer  period  during  the  winter  season.    The  breed 
likely  to  give  the  best  results  for  Ireland  is  the  Swiss  Toggenburg.    An  average 
supply  of  2  quarts  a  day  per  goat  may  be  expected  while  the  animal  is  in  milk;, 
though  in  the  Ards,  where  the  influence  of  Lady  Dunleath's  goat  breeding  has  been 
greatest,  2  quarts  a  day  is  not  considered  very  good ;  and  in  a  case  where  records 
were  kept  by  a  man  owning  two  Anglo-Nubian  goats,  the  yield  was  3  quarts  a  day 
for  five  months,  and  2  quarts  afterwards  for  two  or  three  months.    The  free  impor- 
tf^tion  of  foreign  goats  is,  however,  prohibited ;  and  until  the  Department  of  AgriJ 
culture  in  England  can  see  its  way  to  allow  animals  to  come  in  under  strict  quaran- 
tine at  the  port  of  debarkation,  reliance  must  be  placed  on  the  strains  now  in  the 
country.    Much  might  be  done  by  crossing  the  Irish  goat  with  the  Swiss  goat :  the 
would  probably  be  an  extension  of  the  milking  period  of  the  resulting  female  progen 
as  compared  with  the  Irish  goat;  and  because  foreign  goats  are  much  softer,  requiring 
constant  care  and  hand  feeding,  than  the  Irish  goat,  which  is  hardy,  the  constitution 
of  the  offspring  would  probably  be  improved.    At  the  same  time  a  great  deal  could 
be  done  to  improve  the  native  goat,  by  selecting  and  registering  the  best  milking 
animals  and  breeding  from  them,  carefully  preserving  their  female  progeny,  and 
mating  these  with  a  male  from  a  good  milking  strain.      Many  Irish  goats  are  good 
milkers,  some  of  them  giving  up  to  3  quarts  of  milk  a  day  for  several  months.  It 
is  not  our  province  to  go  into  the  question  of  source  of  supply,  price,  or  means  of 
feeding  goats  of  the  improved  breed,  or  of  the  housing,  treatment  and  tethering  of 
goats  generally  :  much  that  is  useful  on  these  points  will  be  found  in  the  evidence. 
Information  can  also  be  obtained  on  these  points  from  the  Secretary  to  the  Irish 
Goat  Society,  Ely  House,  Dublin.     But  we  desire  to  give  publicity  to  the  goat 
scheme  of  the  Irish  Goat  Society.    It  is  as  follows  : — 

1.  A  society  to  be  formed  of  persons  interested  in  goats,  with  the  object  of 
stimulating  interest  amongst  goat  breeders  and  in  improving  the  breed  of 
goats. 
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2.  Local  associations  to  be  established  in  rural  districts  where  goats  are 
kept;  these  to  be  organised  chiefly  through  the  Women's  National  Health  Asso- 
ciation. 

3.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  to  purchase  male  goats  of  the  best  breeds 
and  sell  them  at  a  reduced  price  to  the  Irish  Goat  Society  for  resale  to  selected 
applicants,  who  will  take  proper  care  of  them,  mate  them  with  native  goats, 
and  keep  a  record  of  the  progeny. 

4.  To  encourage  classes  for  goats  at  local  shows,  where  such  are  held,  and 
to  establish  goat  shows  in  districts  where  there  are  no  agricultural  shows.  The 
County  Committees  to  assist  by  means  of  a  small  grant. 

5.  The  local  associations  to  arrange  for  the  registration  of  goats  by  means 
of  local  inspections,  for  the  adjudication  at  shows,  the  keeping  of  records,  etc. 

It  has  been  found  that  where  prizes  have  been  given  at  local  shows  they  have 
had  a  very  great  effect  in  stimulating  interest  in  the  question.  The  Irish  Goat 
Society's  scheme  has  anticipated  our  recommendation  that  Government  aid  be  given 
for  the  encouragement  of  goat  shows  and  goat  exhibitors  at  agricultural  shows.  We 
would  moreover  recommend  that  stress  be  laid  on  the  possession  of  milking  strain 
rather  than  on  breed. 

Cattle  Disease. 

(51)  Another  reason  accounting  for  a  shortage  of  milk  which  has  been  brought 
before  us  must  be  mentioned,  viz.,  the  prevalence  of  cattle  diseases,  such  as  contagious 
abortion,  the  mortality  among  calves  from  white  scour,  etc.  In  certain  counties, 
principally  in  the  South,  the  loss  due  to  the  above-mentioned  causes  is  enormous. 
These  are  evils  which  can  only  be  combatted  by  the  assistance  of  the  veterinary 
surgeon;  but  it  is  certainly  disquieting  to  find  these  diseases  extensively  prevalent 
during  so  many  years,  and  we  can  only  hope  that  farmers  will  realise  that  they  are 
essentially  preventable. 


Effect  of  the  Dairies  Order. 

(52)  As  stated  in  par.  22,  we  have  found  that  the  effect  of  the  operation  of  the 
Dairies  Order  in  restricting  the  sale  of  milk  in  towns  is  practically  negligible,  but 
it  appears  that  in  the  country  a  number  of  persons  who  were  formerly  willing  to 
sell  surplus  milk  to  their  neighbours  have  now  ceased  to  do  so  in  order  to  avoid  13852-62,  23942-4, 
inspection  of  their  cows  and  byres.    But  while  a  number  of  isolated  cases  have  been  -^-j-j38-9. 
mentioned  to  us,  perhaps  the  best  index  of  the  general  result  is  given  in  the  reports  Smith,  36-47. 
made  by  the  medical  inspectors  to  the  Local  Government  Board.    Of  the  Galway 
district,  Sir  Acheson  McCullagh  said,  "  There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  think 
that  the  operation  of  the  Dairies  Order  has  had  the  effect  of  driving  people  out  of 
the  dairying  trade.    No  such  instance  has  occurred  in  my  district.      The  curious 
thing  is  that  where  the  Order  is  in  force  the  people  are  trying  to  improve  the  cow- 
sheds and  to  comply  as  far  as  possible  with  the  requirements  of  the  inspector.  Of 
course,  there  are  some  exceptions,  but  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  the 
Order  has  been  beneficial  and  is  slowly  effecting  an  improvement  in  the  milk  trade. 
The  Order  has  in  no  ivay  curtailed  the  milk  supply  to  the  public." 

Dr.  Browne,  the  Inspector  for  the  Dublin  district,  speaking  of  the  southern 
portion  of  his  district,  said  that  he  had  heard  cases  where  farmers  gave  up  supplying 
milk  to  labourers,  but  could  not  give  particulars ;  otherwise  he  knew  of  no  restrictive 
effect  of  the  Dairies  Order  on  the  milk  industry.  Dr.  McCormack,  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  Cork  district,  stated,  "  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  case  in  which  the  carrying 
out  of  the  provisions  of  the  Dairies  Order  has  had  the  effect  of  driving  people  out  of 
the  dairying  trade.  Some  of  the  cowkeepers,  no  doubt,  threatened  to  give  up  the 
keeping  of  cows  altogether  when  they  found  that  everything  tending  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  pure  and  healthy  milk  supply  would  be  strictly  carried  out  by  the 
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officers  appointed  under  the  Order,  but  they  never  did  so.  It  is  now  generally 
admitted  that  the  Dairies,  Cowsheds  and  Milkshops  Order,  if  properly  and  efficiently 
administered,  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  effective  of  all  the  many  beneficent  acts 
comprised  in  the  wide  field  of  preventive  medicine  at  the  present  time.  That  is 
the  opinion  expressed  to  me  by  the  several  officers  of  health,  numbering  about  80, 
with  whom  I  discussed  the  question  of  the  administration  of  the  Order  on  the 
Occasion  of  my  inspection  visits  through  the  south-western  districts  since  February 
last."  ^ 

Dr.  O'Brien,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Belfast  district,  wrote,  "  I  can  give  you 
very  little  information  in  support  of  the  suggestion  that  the  enforcement  of  the 
Dairies  Order  in  my  district  has  caused  any  shortness  of  the  milk  supply  for  domestic 
purposes.  I  have  only  heard  this  suggested  as  being  so  in  one  district,  namely,  the 
Newtownards  Rural  District.  This  difficulty  of  obtaining  milk  was,  I  understood, 
experienced  by  the  labourers  in  certain  parts  of  the  Ards  portion  of  the  Union.  T 
have  also  heard,  and  I  believe  it  is  a  fact,  that  the  enforcement  of  the  Dairies  Order 
has  caused  a  diminution  of  the  milk  supply  to  one  or  two  creameries  in  the  Bally- 
mena  Rural  District,  Ahoghill  creamery  and  its  depot,  and  the  Rathkenny  creamery. 
The  price  paid  at  the  former  creamery  was  low  and  may  account  for  the  falling  off 
of  the  supply."  The  reports  of  a  number  of  medical  officers  of  health  in  Counties 
Antrim,  Armagh  and  Down,  subsequently  submitted,  confirmed  the  statement  that 
only  in  the  Newtownards  Rural  District  had  farmers  refused  to  sell  milk  to 
labourers  for  fear  of  coming  under  the  Order.  No  statement  was  forthcoming  from 
the  Medical  Inspector  of  the  north-western  district,  as  he  wa§  absent  from  duty  on 
account  of  ill-health.  The  result  may  fairly  be  summarised  that  whereas  no  doubt 
individual  cases  of  privation  do  exist  as  a  consequence  of  the  operation  of  the  Dairies 
Order,  there  has  been  no  general  or  serious  restriction.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
has  been  a  general  improvement  in  the  conditions  under  which  the  entire  milk  supply 
is  produced.  If  our  recommendation  in  section  66  be  adopted  even  this  partial 
grievance  will  be  removed. 
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Alleged  Deterioration  of  the  Milk  yield. 

(53)  The  opinion  of  many  witnesses  was  that  the  milk  yielding  qualities  of 
Irish  cows  have  deteriorated  within  recent  years. 

In  the  absence  of  records  it  cannot  be  proved  whether  there  has  been  a  deterior-| 
ation  or  not.   In  fact,  the  only  positive  evidence,  based  on  figures  kept  at  the  Agricul- 
tural College  at  Glasnevin,  would  show  that  the  milking  properties  of  Irish  cowsl 
have  improved  rather  than  deteriorated.    But  whatever  change  has  taken  place,! 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  average  milk  yield  per  dairy  cow  can  be  greatly  increasedl 
by  the  adoption  of  suitable  methods,  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  hasf 
framed  a  scheme  to  that  end  which  only  requires  the  co-operation  of  the  Countyl 
Committees  of  Agriculture  and  of  dairy  farmers  to  be  successfully  carried  intol 
effect.      The  scheme  is  as  follows  : — Owners  of  pure-bred  shorthorn  dairy  cowsl 
are  invited  to  apply  to  the  Department  for  the  inspection  of  animals  which  theyl 
consider  suitable  for  entry.      The  Department  has  these  animals  inspected  fori 
general  merit  (appearance).       The  owners  then  keep  a  record  of  the  yield  of  milkj 
of  those  animals  provisionally  selected.      If  at  the  end  of  the  milking  period  the! 
yield  of  milk  from  each  animal  is  600  gallons  or  upwards,  containing  35  perl 
cent,  of  butter  fat,  the  animal  is  duly  registered.      The  Department  during  each] 
season  inspects  the  cows  several  times,  has  the  milk  weighed,  sees  that  the  records! 
are  kept  properly,  and  takes  samples  of  milk  to  be  tested  for  butter-fat.    The  ownerl 
of  each  registered  cow  must  have  the  animal  mated  with  a  pure-bred  bull  of  her  own! 
type,  passed  by  the  Department  as  suitable  for  a  premium.      The  female  progeny! 
from  these  registered  cows  are  eligible  for  entry  in  the  register  after  inspection,! 
and  are  entered  only  when  their  milk  record  is  up  to  the  standard  required.  But 
the  Department  do  not  confine  their  attentions  solely  to  pure-bred  cattle.  They 
are  desirous  of  encouraging  the  owners  of  good  non-pedigree  cattle  to  keep  milk 
records  and  have  such  animals  as  come  up  to  a  certain  standard  entered  in  al 
register.      Owing  to  the  much  larger  number  of  animals  to  be  dealt  with,  thel 
procedure  in  the  selection  of  cows  for  the  register  differs  from  that  adopted  in  the 
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case  of  pure-bred  cattle,  the  work  being  done  through  cow-testing  associations.  Groups 
of  farmers  are  invited  to  join  an  association  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  milk  records, 
the  Department  giving  technical  advice,  supplying  record  books,  inspection  and  a 
small  grant  towards  the  expense  of  testing  the  quality  of  the  milk.  At  the  close 
of  each  season  such  bows  as  have  come  up  to  a  standard  of  at  least  600  gallons  and 
3-5  per  cent,  butter  fat  are  inspected  and  those  of  good  conformation  and  likely  to 
breed  high  class  dairy  cattle  when  mated  with  a  pure-bred  or  registered  bull  are 
selected  for  the  register.  The  bull  calves  from  these  cows  when  a  year  old  are  also 
inspected,  and  those  up  to  a  good  standard  are  eligible  for  a  premium  of  £10. 
Formerly  bulls  so  bred  were  not  eligible  for  a  premium.  Heifer  calves  from  selected 
cows  are  also  inspected  with  a  view  to  registration  after  they  have  produced  a  calf 
and  yielded  in  one  season  a  sufficient  quantity  of  milk  of  good  quality. 


Milk  Records. 

(54)  One  of  the  most  essential  methods  of  improving  the  milking  qualities  of  cows 
is  to  keep  milk  records.  It  has  been  ±he  experience  of  those  who  have  kept  milk 
records  that  their  judgment  as  to  the  relative  value  of  their  cows  as  milkers  has 
been  falsified  when  the  yield  of  each  cow,  recorded  week  by  week,  has  been  totalled 
up  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  advantage  of  keeping  records  is  that  it  enables  the 
cowkeeper  to  weed  out  the  poor  milkers  and  thereby  to  raise  the  average  milk  yield 
of  his  cows.  It  is  stated  that  the  estimated  average  yearly  yield  per  cow  is  only 
400  gallons.  For  County  Roscommon,  the  average  yield  per  cow  was  put  at  300 
gallons.  In  the  dairying  Counties  of  Cork  and  Limerick  it  was  put  at  450  and 
440  gallons,  respectively.  It  follows  therefore  that  there  must  be  very  many  cows 
in  our  dairy  herds  which  are  not  worth  their  keep  and  which  are  merely  "  pensioners 
on  the  farm."  By  keeping  each  cow's  record  the  farmer  ascertains  those  which  are 
worth  retaining.  As  to  what  has  been  done,  we  refer  to  the  evidence  of  Sir  Richard 
Barter,  of  St.  Anne's,  Co.  Cork,  who  has  kept  milk  records  for  thirty  years  and  has 
by  their  means  raised  the  average  milk  yield  per  cow  in  his  herd  from  540  to  700 
gallons.  In  Lord  Rosse's  herd  at  Birr  milk  records  are  kept  and  the  average  yield 
per  cow  is  over  600  gallons.  Lady  Coghill,  of  County  Cork,  stated  that  when  she 
first  commenced  to  keep  a  record  the  cows  were  giving  about  400  gallons;  now  the 
quantity  is  600  gallons,  and  still  further  improvement  is  expected.  This  result  was 
consequent  on  the  information  obtained  by  the  keeping  of  the  records,  which  enabled 
the  owner  to  weed  out  the  inferior  animals  and  was  not  due  to  any  change  in  the 
breed. 


Recommendation. 

Poole-Wilson, 
2597,  2599. 
Wibberley,  18542. 
Barter,  14998-4. 
Carroll,  12357. 


( ioi'doii,  5479. 

Percy.  24(i80. 
Carroll,  12346-7. 
Cusack,  17137. 

( libson,  171(i3. 
\Y.  R.  Bell,  11486. 


1-iarter,  14980-7. 
14991-3. 

i^oediokcr,  5103-9. 
Ladv  Coi^hill, 
14224-9,  14234-8. 


An  instance  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  keeping  records  was  mentioned  in 
Limerick.  In  the  one  herd  it  was  ascertained  by  means  of  the  record  that  the 
produce  of  one  cow  realised  £19  Is.  5d.  at  the  creamery,  whereas  that  of  another  cow 
ealised  only  £7  7^.  4:d.  As  a  further  indication  of  the  value  of  keeping  records  of 
he  quality  as  well  as  of  the  quantity  of  milk,  it  was  mentioned  that  two  cows  gave 
6,340  lbs.  and  6,380  lbs.  of  milk,  respectively;  but  the  one  which  gave  the  smaller 
quantity  produced  value  for  £12  8s.  Qd.  against  value  for  £10  17^.  6d.  for  the  other, 
by  reason  of  the  greater  percentage  of  butter-fat  contained  in  the  milk. 

Why  then,  it  may  be  asked,  does  not  the  farmer  keep  milk  records  ?  It  is  because 
he  believes  his  ordinary  observation  is  sufficiently  reliable  to  enable  him  to  form  a 
correct  judgment  as  to  which  cows  are  the  best  milkers,  and  so  long  as  the  total 
output  of  the  herd  pays  he  is  satisfied  that  his  opinion  is  accurate.  When  it  is 
suggested  to  him  that  he  should  keep  a  record  he  expects  compensation  for  his 
trouble.  It  may  be  here  stated  that  trouble  rather  than  expense  is  involved  in  the 
keeping  of  records,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  pay  the  farmer  to  keep  them 
for  his  own  information  for  the  reasons  we  have  already  stated. 


Cow-testing  Associations. 

(55)  The  best  method  of  extending  the  system  of  keeping  milk  records  is  bv 
means  of  cow-testing  associations.  Several  such  associations  are  already  in  exist- 
ence, and  we  anticipate  a  rapid  development  of  the  system  throughout  the  country 
when  farmers  become  familiar  with  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  an  accurate 


Wibberley,  18418, 


Dorian.  ]2()69-71. 


rroll,,  12359. 
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knowledge  of  the  produce  of  their  cows.    In  the  absence  of  organised  effort,  cow-, 
testing  associations  are  difficult  to  start,  and  hence  the  best  prospect  of  success  lieJ 
in  working  through  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  co-operative  societies. 
Thus,  in  the  creamery  centres,  the  suppliers  of  a  creamery  can  form  themselves  intcxl 
an  Association.    In  non-creamery  districts  Associations  might  be  formed  under  thej 
auspices  of  the  local  Agricultural  Society.    The  Newry  Agricultural  Society,  foi 
iits;?f  ^n560  7-^   instance,  proposed  to  form  in  connection  with  the  Section  for  Dairy  Cows  in  theii 
11570."  '       "  ^'  Newry  Show  a  number  of  milk-testing  stations,  where  records  may  be  checked  by  a 
local  officer  and  re-checked  by  the  Department's  Inspector.  ' 

(56)  We  will  cite  another  instance  of  benefits  directly  due  to  cow-testing  associ- 
ations.   At  a  creamery  in  Cavan,  where  there  was  an  association,  a  farmer  told  oneJ 
of  our  witnesses  that  in  making  up  his  returns  for  the  previous  year  he  had  foundl 
that  one  cow  had  given  him  milk  to  the  value  of  £12  and  another  to  the  value  of| 

R.  A.  Anderson,     ^nly  £5.    The  farmer  said  that  but  for  the  testing  association  he  would  not  have 

1024.  known  which  was  the  more  profitable  cow. 


PART  II.— PURITY  OF  THE  MILK  SUPPLY. 

Contamination  of  Milk. 

(57)  Milk  is  liable  to  contamination  in  all  the  stages  of  its  production  and! 
distribution,  and  even  in  the  homes  of  the  consumer.  For  instance,  it  may  be  drawnl 
from  a  diseased  cow;  it  is  liable  to  faecal  contamination  in  the  farmyard  or  by"! 
contact  with  the  dirty  clothes  or  hands  of  the  milker;  it  may  be  drawn  into  cansl 
washed  with  impure  water,  or  not  washed  at  all.  Then  in  transit,  it  is  exposed  to-l 
the  heat  of  the  sun's  rays  and  to  the  entrance  of  dust  from  the  road  or  the  railway! 
platform;  in  the  railway  van  it  may  be  stowed  near  unsavoury  articles.  Under  the! 
lid  of  the  tankard  there  may  be  a  filthy  cloth  or  newspaper,  and  a  brass  measuring-] 
strip  in  the  can  may  harbour  dirt.  In  the  milkshop  there  are  further  possibilities-j 
of  contamination  if  the  receptacles  be  not  constantly  covered,  as,  for  example,  from! 
flies.  In  huxters'  shops  it  is  liable  to  receive  a  taint  or  odour  from  articles  such  asl 
paraffin  oil,  vegetables,  etc.,  as  well  as  pollution  from  the  dirt  of  the  shop;  or  itj 
may  be  that  the  vessels  containing  the  milk  are  not  clean.  Sometimes  the  shopsj 
themselves  and  their  surroundings  are  wholly  unsuitable.  During  distributionj 
further  opportunities  of  contamination  occur.  It  may  be  that  the  milk  is  sold  by[ 
the  vendor  in  the  street  under  circumstances  which  render  it  impossible  to  prevent 
dust  getting  into  the  milk.  Dishonest  servants  may  tamper  with  the  milk  as  by  l 
adding  water  from  a  polluted  stream  or  ditch.  Cases  of  infection  have  occurredl 
through  contact  of  the  milk  with  a  typhoid  carrier,  or  with  persons  who  were  in  I 
the  family  or  employment  of  a  dairyman  suffering  from  infectious  disease.  Finally! 
milk  is  liable  to  contamination  in  the  home  of  the  consumer  in  several  of  the  ways-J 
already  enumerated,  e.g.,  by  flies,  by  the  use  of  dirty  jugs,  by  proximity  to  article*! 
in  the  larder  which  give  a  taint  to  milk.    Sometimes  the  larder  is  near  the  ashpit. 

We  mention  these  possibilities  to  give  force  to  the  recommendations  we  shalll 
make  to  ensure  the  production  and  handling  of  milk  in  as  cleanly  a  manner  as  isl 
compatible  with  commercial  requirements.  It  may  at  once  be  said  that  much  ofj 
the  contamination  is  avoidable  by  ordinary  care,  and  it  is  to  the  observance  of| 
reasonable  precautions  that  our  suggestions  are  directed. 


Tuberculosis  in  Cattle. 

(59)  Obviously  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  wholesome  milk  must  bej 
drawn  from  healthy  cows.  Milk  from  a  tuberculous  cow  may  not  be  dangerous,  F 
but  milk  drawn  from  a  cow  with  a  tuberculous  udder  is  .almost  certain  to  contain  I 
the  germs  of  the  disease.  Tuberculous  cows  may  be  roughly  divided  into  thr^ 
classes  :  (1)  the  cow  with  a  tuberculous  udder;  (2)  the  cow  whose  udder  is  normaU 
but  which  is  clinically  tuberculosis;  and  (3)  the  cow  whose  udder  is  normal  and 
which  is  apparently  healthv.  Of  the  first  class  any  cow  recognized  to  be  sufferm^l 
from  tuberculosis  of  the  udder  should  at  once  be  slaughtered,  as  provided  by  section [ 
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19  of  the  Tuberculosis  Prevention  (I.)  Act,  1908,  and  by  the  Tuberculosis  (1.)  Order 
of  1913.  Of  cows  of  the  second  class,  some  by  their  emaciated  state  are  easily  detected. 
Under  the  Order  of  1913  such  animals  may,  on  the  report  of  a  Veterinary  Inspector, 
be  compulsorily  slaughtered,  and  pending  investigations  their  milk  must  be  kept 
separate  and  be  boiled  or  otherwise  sterilised.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  owner 
to  get  rid  of  such  cows  at  once,  both  as  unremunerative  in  themselves  and  a  source 
of  infection  to  healthy  stock.  In  the  third  class  are  the  cows  which  have  no 
tuberculous  lesions  of  the  udder  and  which  are  healthy  in  appearance,  but  react  to 
tuberculin.  They  may  or  may  not  give  tuberculous  milk,  but  they  are  at  all  times  a 
possible  source  of  danger.  Even  if  at  the  moment  they  do  not  give  tuberculous  milk, 
they  may  do  so  at  any  time  without  warning,  and  the  only  reliable  way  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  milk  of  such  cows  is  free  from  infection  is  to  subject  it  periodically  to 
bacteriological  examination.  Another  consideration  is  that  though  the  milk  of  a 
reacting  cow  may  be  free  from  infection,  her  f£eces  may  contain  tubercle  bacilli, 
and  if  the  excreta  adhere  to  the  cow's  quarters  and  be  not  wiped  off  with  a  damp 
■cloth  or  otherwise  removed  prior  to  milking,  the  bacilli  may  pass  with  manure  into 
the  milk.  It  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  the  cowkeeper  that  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
tuberculosis  the  flesh  of  an  animal  may  nearly  always  be  used  with  safety  as  human 
food.  The  more  generalised  the  disease  becomes,  the  less  likelihood  there  is  of  the 
carcass  being  fit  for  the  butcher.  It  should  be  emphasised  that  the  clinically  tuber- 
culous cow  is  a  source  of  danger  to  the  whole  herd,  for  tuberculosis  is  infectious 
amongst  cows  as  amongst  human  beings.  The  point  needs  to  be  brought  home  to 
the  cow-kefeper,  and  he  will  then  realise  that  it  is  to  his  own  interest,  no  less  than 
to  that  of  the  public,  that  tuberculosis  in  cattle  shall  be  eradicated. 

The  Tuberculin  Test. 

(59)  The  presence  of  tuberculosis  in  cattle  can  be  discovered  by  the  use  of  J^^/^gg'goi'^^^^'^^' 
tuberculin.      IDoubts  have  been  thrown  on  the  reliability  of  the  test  by  several  MoWeeaey,  5i9- 
witnesses.    Its  reliability  has,  however,  been  too  well  established  by  careful  observers  (loiJon,  55'.)i. 
to  be  open  to  question.      This  statement  does  not  reflect  on  the  bona  fides  of  the 
witnesses  who  have  expressed  a  contrary  opinion,  but  perhaps  the  following  facts 
connected  with  the  test  will  explain,  if  they  do  not  remove,  existing  misappre- 
hensions.   In  the  first  place,  the  extent  of  the  reaction  to  the  test  is  not  an  indication  UtAYaency,  519. 
>of  the  extent  of  the  disease;  often  the  reaction  is  most  violent  when  the  lesion  is  ^f.^^^lj'll^f^i^^^^^ 
small.    The  post  mortem  on  an  animal  which  has  been  slaughtered  because  it  has  '  ' 
reacted  sometimes  fails  to  show  the  presence  of  tuberculosis  until  a  most  minute  j^.^i^pi^.^  32008-14. 
examination  has  been  made.    Possibly  in  such  a  case  the  reaction  has  been  extreme;  Prentice,' 3296o. 
the  owner  looks  then  for  extensive  lesions  and  is  surprised  to  find  they  are  apparently 
trivial. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  test  is  made  is  a  matter  of  importance.    To  be  i>';_iepine,  31776, 
successful  it  must  be  made  by  a  professional  man,  and  we  recommend  that  in  no  case 
should  tuberculin  be  applied  except  by  a  veterinary  surgeon.    An  animal  should  ^^commendation, 
not  be  tested  immediately  after  a  journey.    The  cows  should  be  in  a  normal  state  of 
health;  she  should  not  be  tested  if  in  an  advanced  state  of  pregnancy,  or  if  from 
any  cause  her  temperature  is  above  normal. 

Cases  have  occurred  where  for  fraudulent  purposes  attempts  have  been  made  1^96. 
to  prevent  diagnosis  by  tuberculin.  Some  years  ago  it  was  noticed  that  a  number 
of  cattle  which  passed  the  French  frontier  without  reacting  after  the  application 
of  the  test  were  found  subsequently  at  the  abattoir  to  be  infected  with  tuberculosis. 
A  certain  interval  should  elapse  before  the  second  test  be  made.  The  explanation 
came  later;  these  animals  had  been  injected  with  tuberculin  a  short  time  before, 
and  at  the  official  test  there  was  no  result,  or  only  doubtful  reaction. 

Another  important  fact  is  that  sometimes  visibly  tuberculous  cows  do  not  react,  j.  a.  Thompson, 
but  in  such  cases  the  disease  can  usually  be  detected  without  the  aid  of  the  test.  It 
has  been  the  testimony  of  witnesses  having  a  wide  experience  that  the  test  is  reliable,  j '  M^^Ba'rfv^Huta 
and  that  it  is  the  best  means  for  detecting  tuberculosis  in  cattle.  Dei^piue,  31774. 


Prentice,  329<j.5- 


(60)  The  question  of  eliminating  tuberculosis  among  cattle  is  one  of  great  impor  - 
tance to  the  dairying  industry,  both  directly  by  the  reduction  of  risk  to  the  public 
health  and  indirectly  by  removing  a  subtle  source  of  worry  and  expense  to  the  farmer. 
The  problem  bristles  with  difficulties,  but  the  first  and  much  the  most  important 
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step  towards  its  solution  has  been  taken  by  the  promulgation  of  the  Tuberculosis 
Order  of  1913.  The  findings  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Tuberculosis  (Human  and 
Bovine)  of  1901  as  to  the  transmissibility  of  tuberculosis  from  cattle  to  man  must 
now  be  taken  as  proved,  and  public  opinion  is  fully  prepared  for  definite  action 
towards  the  reduction  of  this  danger.  Statistics  regarding  the  incidence  of  the 
disease  amongst  cattle  are  unfortunately  almost  entirely  lacking  in  Ireland,  and  wq 
could  only  obtain  more  or  less  intelligent  guesses  at  the  figure  even  from  the  most 
experienced  witnesses.  It  is  clear  that  whatever  course  be  ultimately  taken  as 
regards  cows  reacting  to  the  tuberculin  test,  and  not  otherwise  discoverably  tubercu- 
lous, the  first  step  to  take,  and  to  take  at  once,  is  to  eliminate  all  cows  that  can  be 
shown  to  be  tuberculous  without  having  recourse  to  the  test.  The  law  empowers 
local  authorities  to  order  compulsory  slaughter  of  cows  suffering  from  tuberculosis 
of  the  udder  and  tuberculosis  with  emaciation,  and  provides  for  the  payment  of 
compensation.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  compensation  under  the  Tuberculosis 
Order,  1913,  the  Order  will  probably  not  effect  its  purpose  rapidly  and  satisfactorily 
unless  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  cowkeeper  to  notify  the  authorities  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  that  he  has  reason  to  suspect  any  of  his  animals.  The  number  of 
the  animals  affected  by  this  Order  is  possibly  not  very  great,  and  unless  the  farmers 
can  be  induced  to  play  their  part,  many  of  such  cows  would  escape  detection  by  the 
inspector,  often  for  many  months.  We  would  suggest  that  for  a  specified  period  of 
twelve  months,  when  any  farmer  has  voluntarily  notified  a  suspicious  cow,  he  should 
be  compensated  if  she  proved  to  be  tuberculous,  under  clause  8  (2)  on  the  same  scaler 
as  under  clause  8  (1).  It  will  not  suffice  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  milk  from  such  cows; 
when  discovered  they  should  be  slaughtered  without  delay,  and  we  believe  that  by; 
the  exercise  of  the  powers  conferred  by  the  Order  of  1913  the  chief  source  of  infectio 
of  the  milk  supply  will  be  removed. 

(61)  Thus  far  we  have  dealt  with  cows  recognisably  tuberculous.    There  remains 
the  much  larger  and  more  difficult  question  of  the  reacting  animal  which  shows  no 
sign,  other  than  the  reaction,  of  being  infected.    V/e  do  not  know  what  percentage 
of  Irish  dairy  cows  would  react;  we  have  no  figures  showing  what  proportion  of  such 
cows  produce  tuberculous  milk,  nor  what  percentage  of  them  ultimately  develop 
advanced  stages  of  the  disease;  no  evidence  appears  to  exist  showing  how  many  of 
such  reacting  cows  may  ultimately  cease  to  react.      There  is  thus  practically  no 
material  by  which  we  can  form  any  estimate  of  the  risk  to  the  public  health  which 
is  incurred  through  the  use  of  milk  from  such  reacting,  but  not  otherwise  discover- 
ably tuberculous,  cows  :  it  becomes  still  more  difficult  to  appreciate  the  amount  of 
danger  that  may  be  involved  when  we  compare  the  percentage  of  reacting  bovines 
with  the  figures  published  from  time  to  time  regarding  the  percentage  of  human 
beings  who  are  found  to  react  to  a  similar  test  or  who  are  found  to  be,  or  to  have 
been,  tuberculous  on  post  mortem.      In  the  absence  of  clear  evidence  on  vitally 
important  questions  of  this  kind,  and  having  regard  to  the  enormous  expense  that 
would  be  incurred  in  applying  any  of  the  far-reaching  methods  that  have  been  sug- 
gested for  eliminating  all  reacting  cows,  we  cannot  advise  that  legislation  should" 
be  introduced  to  deal  in  any  drastic  way  with  a  problem  of  which  the  essential 
factors  are  still  unknown.    At  the  same  time  we  think  every  encouragement  should 
be  given  to  persons  or  public  bodies  who  might  be  willing  to  experiment.  For 
example,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  disease  could  be  eradicated  if  it  were 
possible  to  adopt  Bang's  method  in  its  entirety,  and  much  good  would  he  done  by  a 
partial  adoption  of  it.    Briefly  the  method  is  to  apply  the  tuberculin  test  to  every, 
cow  in  a  herd,  to  separate  the  non-reactors  from  the  reactors,  i.e.,  the  healthy  from 
the  diseased  animals,  and  to  isolate  the  latter  as  completely  as  possible.      There  is 
no  objection  to  breed  from  reactors,  unless  they  are  in  an  advanced  stage  of  the 
disease,  provided  the  calf  does  not  remain  with  its  dam  and  is  not  given  her  milk 
until  it  has  been  boiled  or  otherwise  sterilised.      Finally,  the  reacting  cows  are 
fattened  and  sent  to  the  butcher.      To  complete  the  procedure,  the  non-reactors 
should  again  be  tuberculin  tested  six  months  after  the  first  testing,  and  if  any  react 
they  should  be  separated  and  treated  as  previously  described.     Additions  to  the 
herd  should,  of  course,  also  be  tested,  but  where  practicable  the  best  means  of 
ensuring  freedom  from  tuberculosis  in  a  herd  is  to  breed  from  non-tuberculous  stock 
and  keep  the  calves  from  contact  with  infected  animals.    One  great  advantage  of 
this  system  is  that  by  getting  rid  of  tuberculous  cows  gradually  it  does  not  cause  a 
milk  famine  and  send  up  the  price  of  the  milk  which  remains  available.  The 
difficulty  in  Ireland  is  that  few  farmers  are  in  a  position  to  separate  their  herds 
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into  two  rigidly  isolated  sections.  But  suppose,  for  example,  some  enterprising 
individual  decides  to  try  the  Bang  system,  he  is  in  danger  of  being  required  to 
sterilise  the  milk  from  the  reacting  section  before  he  can  offer  it  for  human  con- 
sumption, though  so  long  as  he  refrains  from  testing  his  herd  no  restriction  is  placed 
on  the  sale  of  the  milk.  If  he  could  have  the  milk  of  the  non-reacting  section 
certified  as  from  tubercle-free  cows,  he  might  secure  an  enhanced  price  for  it  and 
thus  be  repaid  the  cost  of  his  extra  precautions ;  but  at  present  the  chief  advantage 
the  farmer  can  hope  to  derive  from  his  enterprise  is  the  freedom  of  his  stock  from 
tuberculosis.  As  an  inducement  to  those  who  might  be  anxious  to  co-operate,  we 
recommend  that  the  Department  should  provide  the  necessary  assistance,  as  well  Recommendation, 
as  the  tuberculin  required. 

(62)  As  it  is  an  important  part  of  the  Bang  method  that  reacting  cows  should 
be  fattened  and  sent  to  the  butcher,  it  is  necessary  to  reassure  the  public  that  the 
flesh  of  a  tuberculous  cow  is  not  necessarily  unfit  for  human  food.    Most  frequently 
the  lesions  are  in  the  lungs  and  glands,  which  do  not  form  parts  of  the  carcass  offered 
for  human  consumption,  and  the  carcass  proper,  i.e.,  the  flesh,  is  not  affected  at  all. 
Expert  evidence  and  the  findings  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Tuberculosis  of  1898  ^1,^21?''' 
are  clear  that  no  injury  to  the  public  health  is  likely  to  arise  from  the  use  of  flesh  Mciveeney,  sie-v, 
of  reacting  cows  so  long  as  they  pass  the  ordinary  meat  inspection  at  the  abattoir.  ^Yatlon  1479  9] 
Hitherto  there  has  been  no  legal  definition  of  what  constitutes  generalised  tubercu-  1191-7. " 
losis  sufficient  to  justify  the  seizure  of  This  objection  has  now  been 

removed  by  the  Tuberculosis  Order  of  1913,  which,  following  the  recommendations 
)f  the  Commission  of  1898,  defines  axivanced  tuberculosis  as  follows  (clause  8)  : — 

(a)  When  there  is  miliary  tuberculosis  of  both  lungs ; 

(b)  When  tuberculous  lesions  are  present  on  the  pleura  and  peritoneum; 

(c)  When  tuberculous  lesions  are  present  in  the  muscular  system,  or  in  the 
lymphatic  glands  embedded  in  or  between  the  muscles ;  or 

(d)  When  the  carcass  is  emaciated  and  tuberculous  lesions  are  present. 

In  the  past  the  advocacy  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  disposal  of 
tuberculous  cows  in  the  manner  above  suggested  has  met  with  strong  opposition, 
and  in  deference  to  public  opinion  the  proposals  were  dropped,  not  because  of  their 
unwisdom,  but  as  a  matter  of  expediency.  We  desire  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
Department  in  the  matter;  their  suggestions  offer  a  wise  and  economical  means  of 
extirpating  tuberculosis  among  cattle,  and  they  have  the  merit  that  while  they  do 
not  diminish  the  available  food  supplies  they  considerably  reduce  the  cost  of  getting 
id  of  the  disease. 

Inspection  of  Meat. 


(63)  It  follow^s  that  an  important  factor  in  this  question  is  the  efficient  inspec- 
ion  of  meat.    Some  of  the  larger  towns  have  public  abattoirs  and  the  inspection  at 


these  houses  is  such  as  to  ensure  that  no  carcass  or  part  of  a  carcass  which  is  unfit 
for  human  food  will  be  offered  for  sale.  Side  by  side  with  the  abattoirs  there  exist 
private  licensed  slaughter  houses,  and  though  there  are  restricted  opportunities  for 
inspection  by  the  Corporation  officials  of  the  animals  killed  therein,  our  information 
ices  not  enable  us  to  state  that  sufficient  care  is  exercised  to  prevent  unsound  meat 
oeing  placed  on  the  market.  In  the  smaller  towns  and  in  the  rural  districts  it  is  not 
usual  to  obtain  a  licence  for  a  slaughter  house,  and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
yfenimals  being  driven  to  an  unlicensed  house  outside  the  city  boundary,  there  to  be 
P  billed,  and  the  carcass  being  brought  back  into  the  city  for  sale.  There  is  no  obli- 
ation  on  butchers  to  kill  their  beasts  in  the  public  abattoir  or  in  a  licensed  slaughter 
louse,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  those  who  have  most  reason  to  dread  inspection 
^esort  to  those  places  where  inspection  is  least  likely  to  be  adequately  exercised.  The 
ianger,  therefore,  is  that  if,  acting  on  our  recommendation,  tuberculous  animals  were 
o  be  slaughtered  in  large  numbers  as  a  means  of  getting  rid  of  tuberculosis  among 
attle,  the  suspected  animals  would  be  taken  to  an  unlicensed  slaughter  house  and 
hence  disposed  of  without  adequate  inspection.  We  consider  it  necessary  to  couple 
^ith  the  suggestion  contained  in  the  preceding  section  a  recommendation  that  stricter  Recommendation. 
egulatioiLS  be  made  requiring  all  animals  to  be  killed  either  in  a  public  abattoir,  or 
it  least  in  a  licensed  slaughter  house. 
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The  Dairies,  Cowsheds,  and  Milkshops  Order. 

(64)  Much  of  the  contamination  that  takes  place  before  the  milk  reaches  the 
consumer  can  be  prevented  by  a  strict  enforcement  of  the  Dairies,  Cowsheds,  and 
Milkshops  Order  of  1908.  We  found  that  where  the  Order  has  been  strictly  en-l 
forced  a  great  improvement  has  already  taken  place  in  the  milk  supply,  and  its 
universal  application  and  administration  would  secure  the  same  satisfactory  results. 
This  Order  applies  to  all  vendors  of  whole  milk.  Its  general  purpose  is  to  secure 
{a)  the  inspection  of  the  cattle  of  purveyors  of  milk,  (b)  the  housing  of  dairymen'i 
cows  in  sanitary  conditions,  (c)  the  cleanliness  of  milk  shops,  stores  and  vessels, 
and  {d)  the  observance  of  precautions  for  protecting  milk  against  infection  or  con- 
tamination. The  Order  imposes  two  specific  obligations,  viz.,  (1)  on  every  cow- 
keeper  and  purveyor  of  milk  to  be  registered  ,as  such  by  the  local  authority ;  (2)  on 
the  local  authority  to  appoint  as  many  inspectors  as  may,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  be  necessary  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Order.  By  a  subsequent 
General  Order  made  by  the  Local  Government  Board  in  1909,  local  authorities  may 
be  required  to  appoint  a  qualified  Veterinary  Surgeon  as  Veterinary .  Inspector  foi 
the  discharge  of  certain  specific  duties.  Briefly  it  may  be  said  that  the  strict 
enforcement  of  these  Orders  would  secure  (except  so  far  as  a  deliberate  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  cowkeeper  or  dairyman  to  evade  inspections  was  successful)  the 
following  : —  j 

(1)  The  discovery  of  dairy  cows  having  tuberculous  udders ;  i 

(2)  The  housing  of  cows  in  properly  lighted,  drained,  and  ventilated  byres;  ' 

(3)  The  cleansing  of  the  byres  at  least  once  daily; 

(4)  The  cleaning  of  the  udders  and  flanks  of  cows  before  being  milked; 

(5)  Cleanliness  on  the  part  of  the  milkers  as  regards  their  hands  and  clothesl 

when  milking  cows; 

(6)  The  provision  of  a  clean  water  supply  for  watering  dairy  cattle  and  the 

cleansing  of  milking  utensils; 

(7)  The  cleanliness  of  milk  stores  or  shops,  and  milk  vessels ; 

(8)  The  prevention  of  contamination  of  milk  by  forbidding  it  to  be  kept  in  any 

living  room,  or  where  it  will  be  exposed  to  impure  air  or  contact  with 
any  person  suffering  from  infectious  disease; 

(9)  The  notification  by  a  purveyor  of  milk  of  the  existence  of  infectious  or 

contagious  disease  on  his  premises  or  amongst  persons  employed  in  his 
business,  and  the  cessation  of  the  sale  of  milk  by  him  until  the  medical 
officer  of  health  shall  have  declared  the  premises  or  persons  to  be  frei 
from  infection.  i 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  local  authorities  are  empowered  to  prevent  all,  o| 
nearly  all,  the  contamination  that  takes  place  in  the  farmyard  and  much  that  occurs^ 
in  milkshops.  Unfortunately,  the  Orders  are  inoperative  in  part  or  in  whole  iai 
many  districts,  because  of  the  laxity  of  the  local  authority,  and  we  refer  hereaftel 
to  the  means  to  be  adopted  to  ensure  a  systematic  and  uniform  administration  o| 
the  Orders.  J 

Licensing  versus  Registration  of  Cowkeepers  and  Milk  Vendors.  ■ 

(65)  As  we  have  mentioned,  cowkeepers  and  milk  vendors  are  required  undei 
the  Order  to  apply  to  the  local  authority  for  registration,  the  object  being  to  brinf- 
these  persons  under  the  observation  of  the  District  Council  by  means  of  its  Inspectors| 

Fawcett,2f39].       The  local  authority  has  no  power  to  refuse  registration  on  the -ground  that  thJ 

J.  M.  Barry',  '       applicant's  premises  are  unsuitable,  and  if  there  is  any  failure  to  comply  with! 

8872-5.  ^YiQ  provisions  of  the  Order  the  remedy  of  the  Council  is  in  the  last  resort  to  prose- 

cute the  offender.  The  magistrates  then  may  take  a  lenient  view  of  the  case  and 
by  the  imposition  of  small  fines  may  make  the  Order  of  little  or  no  effect.  This 
procedure  seems  to  us  to  be  cumbrous,  uncertain,  and  possibly  ineffective.  We 

Recommendation,  recommend  therefore  that  all  milk  vendors  in  County  Boroughs  and  urban  districts 
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be  licensed  {a)  personally,  (b)  in  respect  of  their  premises,  and  that  every  cowkeeper 
in  those  areas  be  registered.  If  a  person  be  a  cowkeeper  as  well  as  a  milk  dealer 
he  would  require  to  be  registered  in  the  former  capacity  and  licensed  in  the  latter 
capacity.  Persons  selling  milk  from  a  cart  but  having  no  premises  in  the  town 
would  also  require  a  licence  to  sell.  We  recommend  that  the  licence  be  given  by 
the  Public  Health  Authority  of  the  district  in  which  the  vendor  plies  his  trade, 
that  it  be  renewable  yearly  either  free  of  charge  or  at  a  nominal  fee,  not  exceeding 
one  shilling,  and  should  be  revocable  under  specified  conditions.  For  example,  the 
licence  should  be  withheld  or  cancelled  in  case  of  prolonged  or  serious  infringements 
of  local  requirements  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  or  of  the  Dairies  Order.  In 
this  way  it  w^ould  be  possible  to  deal  with  a  man  who  persistently  sold  dirty  milk  or 
milk  produced  under  conditions  that  were  unsatisfactory  though  not  of  such  a  nature 
to  make  it  practicable  to  proceed  against  him  by  the  ordinary  process  of  law;  or 
whose  milk  was  consistently  of  poor  quality  and  who  refused  to  give  facilities  for 
the  taking  of  samples  of  the  milk  of  his  herd  at  the  time  of  milking. 

Outside  the  County  Boroughs  and  Urban  Districts  hoth  milk  vendors  and 
iowkeepers  should  continue  to  be  registered  in  accordance  wdth  the  provisions  of 
he  Dairies  Order,  which  should  be  strictly  enforced.  When  the  occupant  of  a 
abourer's  cottage  has  signified  to  the  District  Council  his  intention  of  keeping  a 
!ow,  we  should  be  glad  if  the  Council  could  see  its  way  to  provide  him  with  suitable 
;ow-byre  accommodation  and  charge  a  small  rent  for  it. 

Definition  of  milk  to  include  by-products  of  milli. 

(66)  Another  recommendation  we  make  apropos  the  Dairies  Order  is  that  for  the  Recommendation 
)urposes  of  the  Order  the  defiuition  of  milk  be  made  to  include  its  by-products  which 

ire  used  for  food,  such  as  buttermilk,  skim  milk,  separated  milk,  butter  and  cheese. 

A.S  the  Order  stands  it  applies  only  to  the  vendors  of  whole  milk,  whether  they  sell  it 

wholesale  or  retail,  to  shops  or  to  creameries.    We  have  learned  in  evidence  that  a 

number  of  milk  producers  have  given  up  the  sale  of  milk  to  avoid  coming  within  the 

terms  of  the  Order,  and  thus  escape  liability  to  have  their  cows  and  byres  inspected  by 

the  local  veterinary  and  dairy  inspectors.    It  is  in  this  way  that  complaints  have  ciaik.  8780-2. 

irisen  that  the  effect  of  the  Eiairies  Order  in  rural  districts  has  been  to  restrict  the  cai^o^mis'^^''^' 

upply  of  milk  for  those  who  formerly  obtained  the  surplus  milk  of  persons  keeping,         '  ■ 

lay,  one  or  two  cows  for  private  use.    Creamery  managers  have  also  complained  that 

he  Order  has  adversely  affected  their  business  by  inducing  a  number  of  their  former 

uppliers  to  become  home-butter  makers.      The  presumption  is  that  if  a  farmer 

)ecomes  a  home-butter  maker  to  avoid  the  inspection  of  his  cows  and  cowsheds,  he 

s  badly  in  need  of  it,  and  we  consider  it  imperative  that  he  should  come  within  the 

erms  of  the  Order.    We  recommend  therefore  that  the  Dairies  Order  be  made  to 

ipply  to  all  milk  producers,  including  the  person  who  keeps  only  one  cow  for  the  use 

)f  his  family.      By  these  means  the  local  inspectors  would  be  able  to  discover  all 

liseased  cow^s,  and  the  complaints  of  private  consumers  and  creamery  managers  that 

he  Dairies  Order  has  restricted  their  milk  supply  would  be  removed. 

Small  Loans  for  Improvements. 

(67)  We  believe  that  sometimes  the  local  authority  has  hesitated  to  require  strict 
lompliance  with  the  Dairies  Order  as  regards  cowsheds  and  milkshops  because  the 
)ccupiers  were  unable  to  afford  the  cost  of  the  necessary  alterations.      Such,  for 

nstance,  is  the  case  in  Waterford.  It  w^ould  be  much  easier  for  the  Veterinary  or  Higgiu?,  •2ifl03-4. 
Dairy  Inspector  to  insist  on  structural  improvements  if  it  were  possible  for  the 
)ccupier  to  obtain  small  loans  for  that  purpose  at  moderate  rates  of  interest.  At 
:)resent  loans  are  made  by  the  Board  of  Works  for  the  erection  and  the  improvement 
)f  cowsheds,  subject  to  a  minimum  of  £35  to  tenants  and  £50  to  owners.  Often  a 
/ery  much  smaller  amount  w^ould  be  sufficient,  and  we  hope  the  Departmental 
ommittee  now  inquiring  into  agricultural  credit  will  devise  means  whereby  such 
oans  will  be  available. 

Re  Increasing  the  Valuation  on  Improvements. 

(68)  Our  attention  has  also  been  called  to  the  effect  of  increasing  the  poor  law 
valuation  on  the  erection  of  new  farm  buildings  or  the  improvement  of  existing  ones.  ^.^  ^ 

[t  has  been  represented  to  us  that  the  dread  of  increased  taxation  has  deterred  a  Porte°"9U(3-9. 
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great  many  tenant-farmers  from  improving  their  premises,  especially  in  districtsl 
where  the  rates  are  high.  In  Railway  Bills  the  land  through  which  the  projectecl 
railway  is  to  run  is  exempted  from  increased  valuation  for  a  number  of  years,  anci 
Recommendation,  we  think  that  a  similar  exemption  should  be  given  to  farmers — that  is  to  say,  thal| 
no  increased  valuation  be  placed  on  their  outhouses  until,  say,  5  years  after  erectiorl 
or  improvement,  thus  enabling  them  to  reap  some  benefit  from  their  outlay  beforej 
having  to  pay  the  increased  taxation. 


Fawcett,  2701-4. 


W.  E.  Bell, 
11448-51. 


J.  M.  Barry, 
8866-71. 


Dr.  Cameron, 
31103-4. 


Watson,  1262-3, 
1404-6, 1275-6. 
E.  Barry, 
15357. 


Fines  and  Penalties  imposed  for  breaches  of  the  Dairies  Order. 

(69)  It  has  been  a  subject  of  complaint  from  many  persons  living  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  that  inadequate  fines  are  imposed  for  offences  connected  with  the 
production  and  vending  of  milk.  We  refer  at  present  to  prosecutions  where  con-j 
victions  have  been  obtained  for  breaches  of  the  Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order.  The| 
requirements  represent  the  minimum  of  what  is  necessary  for  the  cleanly  am 
hygienic  production  of  milk,  viz.,  that  a  cow  shall  be  housed  in  a  properly  lightc 
and  ventilated  byre,  having  sufficient  cubic  air  space;  that  it  shall  have  an  imperviousl 
floor,  and  a  channel  for  drainage;  that  the  milker  shall  have  clean  hands  whenl 
milking,  and  that  a  supply  of  water,  soap,  and  a  towel  must  be  provided.  Obviously! 
if  milk  is  contaminated  at  its  source  no  subsequent  precautions  in  handling  it  canl 
get  rid  of  the  original  impurity.  We  are  satisfied  from  abundant  evidence  on  the! 
subject  that  even  those  local  authorities  which  are  strictest  in  enforcing  the  Orderl 
do  not  prosecute  for  breaches  thereof  without  giving  the  parties  concerned  every! 
reasonable  opportunity  of  complying  with  its  requirements,  and  the  danger  is  rather! 
in  a  too  lax  than  in  a  too  rigid  enforcement.  It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  the  gravest! 
regret  that  when  a  prosecution  has  been  instituted  and  a  conviction  obtained  for  al 
breach  of  the  Order,  magistrates  should  treat  the  offence  as  venial  and  impose  only! 
a  nominal  fine.  The  effect  is  twofold — it  discourages  the  local  inspector,  and! 
encourages  the  offender,  and,  worse  still,  other  parties  also  culpable  who  have  not! 
been  proceeded  against.  The  effect  may  be  illustrated  by  two  cases  brought  under! 
our  notice  in  two  districts  not  very  far  apart.  In  the  Newry  No.  2  Rural  District! 
the  Council  had  reason  to  complain  of  the  condition  of  the  byres  of  a  considerabk 
number  of  cowkeepers  who  supplied  milk  to  the  local  creamery.  They  were  allowed! 
two  summers  in  which  to  bring  the  byres  up  to  the  standard  required  by  the  Order." 
No  disposition  having  been  shown  by  the  cowkeepers  to  make  the  necessary  improve- 
ments, the  Council  instituted  proceedings  against  84  persons,  and  fines  werei 
imposed.  As  the  prosecutions  did  not  have  the  desired  effect  in  all  cases,  five! 
persons  were  prosecuted  a  second  time  and  substantial  fines  were  imposed.  The! 
result  was  wholly  satisfactory,  not  merely  in  the  five  cases  referred  to,  but  also  in! 
the  other  cases  not  taken  up.  The  necessity  of  drastic  action  in  this  instance  was! 
that  if  contaminated  milk  was  received  at  the  creamery  from  only  a  few  suppliers! 
the  whole  supply  would  be  contaminated;  this  contaminated  milk  would,  afterl 
separation,  be  returned  to  farmers  who  had  taken  all  reasonable  precautions  to! 
ensure  a  clean  and  wholesome  supply,  and  possibly  a  countryside  would  pay  the! 
penalty  in  an  outbreak  of  infectious  disease,  solely  through  the  criminal  negiigencel 
of  a  comparatively  few  suppliers  who  refused  to  bring  their  byres  up  to  the  minimuml 
standard  of  cleanliness.  We  mention  this  example  first  with  pleasure  because  itl 
shows  that  there  are  magistrates  who  are  prepared  to  assist  the  local  authority  inl 
enforcing  the  Order,  and  because  it  illustrates  the  beneficial  results  attendant  on| 
the  imposition  of  adequate  penalties  for  breaches  of  the  Order. 

There  are,  however,  unfortunately,  instances  in  the  opposite  direction.  The] 
Veterinary  Inspector  of  the  Belfast  and  Castlereagh  Rural  Districts,  Mr.  McClure 
Barry,  mentioned  that  frequently  fines  of  1^.  or  2.*^.  and  costs  have  been  imposed  on 
conviction.  His  striking  comment  on  this  was  that  not  only  was  the  punishment 
not  deterrent,  but  it  was  inviting  the  offender  to  repeat  the  offence.  He  showed 
that  it  would  actually  pay  a  cowkeeper  to  risk  detection  and  pay  an  occasional  fine 
of  205.,  because  he  could  recompense  himself  by  saving  the  wages  of  an  employee  | 
who  would  otherwise  be  required  to  tend  the  cows  properly.  A  case  was  mentioned 
to  us  in  England  of  a  man  who  had  twice  had  tuberculous  cows  in  his  herd  pointed 
out  to  him  by  the  Veterinary  Inspector  and  who  was  finally  prosecuted  for  having  a 
cow  with  advanced  tuberculosis  of  the  udder.  The  fine  imposed  on  conviction  was 
5s.  The  suggestion  that  occurs  to  us  is  that  magistrates  fail  to  realise  the  gravity 
of  the  offence  and  the  inevitable  effect  of  their  adjudication.     Magistrates  should 
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realise  that  though  breaches  of  the  Dairies  Order  may  seem  trivial  they  are  really  • 
serious.    It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  life  and  health  are  ultimately  involved 
in  maintaining  the  standard  of  cleanliness  required  under  the  Order. 

Fines  for  Adulteration  of  Milk. 

(70)  Apropos  the  subject  of  fines  in  prosecutions  relating  to  milk,  we  turn  to 
another  class  of  evidence  dealing  with  complaints  that  adequate  fines  are  not  imposed 
on  convictions  for  the  adulteration  of  milk.  On  this  subject  we  cannot  speak  too 
strongly.  Compared  with  the  preceding  subject  of  carelessness  in  the  handling  of 
milk,  the  offence  is  in  every  way  more  serious.  Of  the  former  it  may  be  said  that  it 
is  due  to  ignorance,  the  financial  inability  to  provide  byre  accommodation,  to  stupid 
carelessness;  in  fact,  that  the  offence  is  passive  not  active,  criminal  only  in  effect 
and  not  in  intent.  But  the  adulteration  of  milk  is  a  deliberate  act,  due  to  greed, 
and  usually  without  palliating  circumstances.  The  adulteration  of  milk  is  more 
serious  than  the  adulteration  of  other  foods,  because  in  certain  cases  milk  is  the 
"ood  of  children  and  invalids,  for  which  no  adequate  substitute  can  be  found. 

A-gain,  the  adulteration  of  milk  is  a  fraud  practised  most  frequently  on  the  poorest  m.  Shieis,  8512. 

ection  of  the  population;  so  that  it  is  both  one  of  the  meanest  forms  of  theft  and  a  Banett,  30525. 

felonious  act,  and  calls  for  the  severest  punishment  on  conviction.    We  are  aware 

hat  the  treatment  of  this  question  is  not  free  from  difficulty  and  we  will  briefly 

[•efer  to  the  points  to  show  that  our  remarks  are  not  made  without  due  consideration 

hereof. 

The  legal  standard  of  fure  milk. 

(71)  The  legal  minimum  for  pure  milk  fixed  hy  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
"equires  that  milk  shall  contain  not  less  than  3  per  cent,  of  fatty  solids  and  85  of 
lon-fatty  solids,  or  a  total  of  11'5  of  solids.    For  various  reasons  the  percentage  of  Sir  c.  Cameron, 
mtter  fat  in  milk  as  drawn  from  the  cow  is  liable  to  variation.    For  instance,  if 

iows  are  milked  at  unequal  periods,  say  (as  is  usually  the  case  in  or  near  towiis),  Coicoran, 

it  5  a.m.  and  2  p.m.,  the  morning's  milk  will  contain  a  smaller  percentage  of  fatty  isieo.     ^  _^ 

iolids  than  the  evening's  milk.      It  may  also  happen  that  a  cow  which  gives  an    '^"^eio"' ^^2-7. 

ibundant  quantity  will  give  milk  of  a  poor  quality,  but  this  must  not  be  taken  as  a  J'Jg^'J^^^' 

ixed  rule,  nor  may  the  converse  be  taken  as  true,  that  a  cow  giving  a  small  quantity 

^^ill  give  rich  milk.      Another  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  though  occasionally  sir  c.  Cameron, 

■enuine  milk  may  be  deficient  in  butter  fat,  it  is  unusual  for  the  non- fatty  solids  to  nos. 

ary  to  any  great  extent.    Another  important  fact  is  that  whereas  the  milk  of  a  g^^.  (^^ameron 

ingle  cow  sometimes  falls  below  the  legal  minimum  as  regards  butter  fat,  the  milk  1105-7. 

f  a  herd  will  at  least  reach  the  3  per  cent,  limit.      Ordinarily  the  minimum  limit  ^•g'J^*^^'^^"'^°'^y' 

s  well  exceeded;  in  Belfast  it  was  stated  that  milk  produced  within  the  city  often  Reynolds, 693o. 

ontains  4  per  cent,  of  butter  fat.    It  is  also  possible  that  milk  may  be  deficient  in  Thompson,  8049. 

lutter  fat  because  the  strippings  have  not  been  carefully  drawn,  or  have  been  milked  9342^4^^^' 

Dto  a  separate  vessel.    The  distinction  is  that  in  the  first  case  the  act  is  negligent,  Agnew,  8707. 

n  the  second  case  it  is  fraudulent.  Reynolds,  6925. 

As  the  law  stands  a  prosecution  for  adulteration  cannot  be  sustained  if  the 
endor  can  prove  that  the  milk  complained  of  is  as  it  came  from  the  cow.    The  legal  *^vHiinton,  31655. 
linimum  of  3  per  cent,  fixed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  admittedly  low, 
ut  was  fixed  as  the  standard  of  the  poorest  pure  milk  likely  to  be  produced. 
)rdinarily  the  percentage  of  butter  fat  in  the  milk  of  a  herd  is  well  above  3  per 
ent.,  and  the  minimum  limit  makes  full  allowance  for  a  reduction  which  at  times  sir  c.  Cameron 
lay  be  caused  by  abnormal  conditions.    If,  therefore,  magistrates  accept  a  lower  252. 
mit  than  3  per  cent,  they  give  a  latitude  in  addition  to  that  which  has  already  been 
iven  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  a  practice  which  is  strongly  to  be  depre- 
ated. 

(72)  The  witness  representing  the  Lurgan  Urban  District  Council  spoke  strongly  i^^ixock,  8059-74. 
e  discouraging  effect  of  the  failure  of  magistrates  to  convict  in  cases  where  the 
atter  fat  was  below  the  legal  minimum.    In  one  case  the  percentage  was  as  low  as 
56 ;  in  another  case  it  was  2  74,  and  the  defendant  had  previously  been  prosecuted, 
oth  cases  were  dismissed  on  the  ground  that  the  milk  was  as  it  came  from  the  cow, 
twithstanding  that  in  the  latter  instance  there  were  serious  reasons  for  suspecting 
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Bailie,  8392. 
Reynolds,  6931 


Reynolds,  7042. '  the  innocence  of  the  vendor.  In  Belfast  it  was  stated  that  difficulty  was  experience 
^qq^q'  in  getting  magistrates  to  convict  unless  the  butter  fat  was  2  5  per  cent,  or  under,  an 

Bailie,  8393.  ^hiat  not  oulj  Were  prosecutions  discouraged  if  the  percentage  exceeded  2  5,  but  thj 
the  Corporation  officers  had  been  reprimanded  for  bringing  such  cases  against  respec 
able  dealers.  As  a  consequence  the  Public  Health  Authority  had  adopted  tl; 
policy  of  prosecuting  a  dealer  only  when  his  milk  was  found  for  a  second  time  \ 
be  under  2  6  per  cent.,  because  it  was  feared  that  if  it  became  widely  known  thi 
prosecutions  would  fail  if  the  fats  were  26  and  upwards  the  general  standard  c 
milk  would  be  lowered.  It  was  alleged  that  a  number  of  cowkeepers  sell  milk  whi' 
just  saves  them  from  prosecution;  that  they  reduce  the  quality  of  their  milk  1: 
keeping  back  the  strippings,  or  by  adding  water  or  separated  milk,  and  that  thei 
are  the  people  who  come  into  court  to  give  evidence  that  the  quality  of  their  milk 
subject  to  fluctuation,  though  it  scarcely  ever  rises  above  3  per  cent,  the  whole  yet 
round.  Fraud  of  this  sort  is  very  profitable,  and  as  the  price  of  milk  in  the  town 
generally  uniform,  irrespective  of  quality,  it  constitutes  unfair  competition  wil 
vendors  of  high  class  milk.  We  suggest  therefore  that  when  the  plea  is  made  thi 
milk  which  contains  less  than  3  per  cent,  of  fats  is  genuine  milk,  the  Food  and  Dru 
Inspector  should  have  power  to  be  present  at  the  next  milking  of  the  accused's  cov 
and  to  take  a  sample.  If  the  butter  content  of  that  sample  be  well  above  3  per  cen 
it  would  be  a  reasonable  presumption  that  some  manipulation  of  the  milk  previous] 
sampled  had  taken  place.  We  believe  also  that  a  system  of  licensing  milk  sellei 
would  enable  the  authorities  to  strike  at  vendors  who  habitually  sell  a  poor  quali'l 
of  milk.  An  effectual  means  of  stopping  the  adulteration  of  milk,  buttermilk,  a 
Recommendation,  separated  milk  would  be  to  amend  the  law  making  obligatory  the  imposition 
progressive  fines,  as  is  done  under  the  Margarine  Act.  If  with  each  offence  t 
penalty  were  increased  it  would  no  longer  be  worth  the  while  of  a  trader  as 
present  to  risk  detection  and  the  possibility  of  a  nominal  fine. 


Reynolds, 
6957-60. 

Recommendation. 

Revnolds, 
6938-41. 
Bailie,  8402. 


Russell.  3479. 


Young,  8821-32. 
3906-11. 

Young,  3yr,4-Hl. 

Recommendation. 


Sir  C.  Camerou, 
194-6. 

Gregg,  7330-1. 

Recommendation* 


(73)  In  making  these  remarks  we  are  aware  that  sometimes  the  character  of  tl 
milk  vendor  is  at  the  mercy  of  dishonest  servants.  As  the  law  stands  at  present  tt 
principal  is  responsible  unless  the  employee  is  seen  by  someone  to  tamper  with  tt 
milk.  Circumstantial  evidence  will  not  be  taken,  but  we  suggest  that  if  the  deal 
took  a  properly  authenticated  sample  of  the  milk  before  sending  it  out  for  deliver 
he  would,  if  afterwards  there  was  a  prosecution  for  adulteration  in  respect  of  th£ 
milk,  be  in  a  good  position  to  defend  his  own  character  against  the  charge.  Su" 
posing,  however,  the  dealer's  sample  was  faulty,  it  would  enable  him  to  trace  bac 
the  fault  either  to  his  OAvn  farm  or  to  the  producer  who  had  supplied  him.  Tl 
object  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Inspector  is  not  to  bring  prosecutions,  but  to  pi 
down  fraud,  and  the  more  effectively  he  can  do  this  the  better  for  the  honest  trade: 
as  well  as  the  public. 

Another  recommendation  we  make  is  that  a  prosecution  for  the  adulterati 
of  milk  should  lie  against  the  vendor.   If  he  hold  a  warranty  his  remedy  should  lie  i 
a  civil  action  against  the  person  who  sold  the  milk  to  him.    This  would  enable  t\ 
local  authority  to  deal  with  the  offence  promptly,  effectively  and  inexpensively,  aii 
would  make  the  purchaser  reasonablv  careful  to  deal  with  reputable  producers. 


A  nalysfs  certificate  in  regard  to  the  adulteration  of  milk. 

(74)  There  appears  to  be  diversity  of  practice  among  analysts  when  issui 
certificates  on  which  prosecutions  are  based  where  milk  falls  below  the  standar 
The  cause  may  be  {a)  adding  water  to  milk,  or  (5)  depriving  milk  of  its  crea" 
Recommendation.  Sometimes  separated  milk  is  added  instead  of  water.  We  think  a  uniform  certific^ 
should  be  used  stating  the  percentage  of  fat  in  the  milk,  and  the  percentage  of  soli', 
not  fat.  The  addition  of  water  should  only  be  certified  when  there  is  proof  th| 
water  has  been  added. 


Sir  C.  Cameron, 
279-81. 


Proposed  amendments  of  the  Icnv  re  fower  to  take  samples  of  milk,  lahelling  of  mil 
etc. 

(75)  For  the  protection  of  the  milk  supply  from  adulteration  we  consider  thJ 
amendments  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Acts  in  the  following  respects  are  necessary. 

The  maximum  penalty  for  refusing  to  sell  a  sample  of  milk  to  a  Food  and  Dru| 
Inspector  is  £10  :  on  conviction  for  adulterating  milk  there  is  no  limit  to  the  penalt 
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hich  may  be  imposed.    It  follows  that  in  some  cases  a  vendor  might  prefer  to  refuse  Fawcett,  2718-9. 

3  o-ive  a  sample  of  milk  which  he  knew  to  be  adulterated,  especially  if  he  had 

reviously  been  convicted  of  adulteration,  and  run  the  risk  of  being  fined  up  to  the 

laximum  of  £10,  rather  than  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  £20  or  more.    We  recommend  Recommendation. 

lat  the  maximum  limit  of  the  penalty  for  refusing  to  sell  a  sample  of  milk  to  a  Food 

nd  Drugs  Inspector  be  removed. 

(76)  As  the  law  stands,  an  Inspector  can  only  demand  a  sample  of  milk  if  it  is  Fawcett,  2713-5, 
xposed  for  sale  within  the  view  of  the  purchaser.    If  it  is  kept  under  the  counter  "-'31-3. 

f  the  shop,  or  is  kept  in  a  store  or  a  kitchen,  it  is  not,  within  the  meaning  of  the 
iw,  exposed  for  sale,  though  if  the  Inspector  has  proof  that  when  kept  in  such 
"aces  it  is  used  for  sale  a  sample  can  be  demanded.  This  restriction  is  obviously  Miss  H.Hayes, 
ndesirable  and  causes  difficulty  in  the  detection  of  offenders  guilty  of  mal-practices.  ^996. 
he  more  active  a  local  authority  becomes  in  prosecuting  offenders,  the  more  inclined 
re  fraudulent  dealers  to  resort  to  subterfuges.  Evidence  was  given  that  an 
nspector  has  stood  outside  a  milk  shop  and  seen  a  child  go  in  with  a  jug  and  come 
lat  with  milk  in  it,  and  when  the  Inspector  went  into  the  shop  afterwards  she  was 
Id  they  had  no  milk  for  sale.  In  any  case,  a  kitchen  or  living  room  is  a  most 
Dsuitable  place  for  the  storing  of  milk.  The  Dairies  Order  provides  that  milk 
lops  shall  be  kept  clean  and  wholesome  (Art.  11),  and  that  milk  for  sale  shall  not 
stored  in  any  room  used  as  a  kitchen  or  as  a  living  room  (Art.  13) ;  but  the  law 
DCS  not  give  a  Food  and  Drugs  Inspector  power  to  go  into  a  kitchen  to  see  if  milk 
being  stored  there.  « 

A  case  was  brought  under  our  notice  in  which  the  Inspector  was  refused  a  miss  h.  Haves, 
■niple  of  milk  from  a  churn  kept  in  a  store.  The  story  is  best  told  in  the  words  3000. 
'  the  witness.  "  On  one  occasion  when  visiting  the  store  I  asked  for  a  pennyworth 
■  new  milk  out  of  the  churn  in  the  store,  and  the  man  refused  to  give  it.  The 
istress  also  said  that  she  would  not  give  it  out  of  the  store,  but  that  she  would 
ive  it  out  of  the  shop.  When  the  man  refused  me  I  went  into  the  shop  to  the 
istress  and  she  said  that  the  milk  in  the  store  was  milk  that  was  about  to  be  sent 
)  somebody  and  that  the  amount  in  it  was  marked  down  and  could  not  be  sold.  I 
)]d  her  I  only  wanted  a  small  quantity  and  that  she  could  easily  replace  it,  but  she 
fused  to  give  it.  I  instituted  proceedings,  and  when  serving  the  summons  was  told 
the  proprietor  that  the  milk  could  not  be  sold  because  it  was  for  churning.  The 
se  came  before  the  magistrate,  and  a  great  many  witnesses  were  examined.  The 
ses  against  the  defendants  were  dismissed  because,  although  the  man  himself 
'oved  that  the  churn  from  which  I  asked  the  sample  had  been  out  in  the  car  all 
morning  and  milk  had  been  sold  from  it,  and  that  the  milk  in  it  was  over  from 
morning's  delivery,  the  magistrate  held  it  was  not  exposed  for  sale  and  therefore 
had  no  legal  right  to  ask  for  it.  The  man  was  asked  whether  if  his  supply  in  the 
lop  ran  short,  and  if  a  customer  came  in,  would  he  refuse  that  person  a  pint  of 
ilk  from  what  he  had  in  the  store,  and  he  said  he  would.  The  magistrate  did  not 
ly  very  much  on  the  evidence,  but  in  face  of  the  law  he  had  to  dismiss  the  case 
cause  the  store  was  not  open  to  the  public.  The  same  frauds  are  carried  on  as 
gards  butter  and  margarine." 

The  remedy  we  suggest  for  the  foregoing  state  of  affairs  is  that  the  premises  of  a 
ilk  vendor  which  are  used  for  the  sale  and  storage  of  milk  should  be  licensed  ;  they  "^commendaticn. 
ould  be  wholly  cut  off  from  the  dwelling  apartments,  and  all  milk,  buttermilk, 
parated  milk,  etc.,  kept  on  the  licensed  premises  should  be  considered  exposed  i^awcett,  2765-7. 
r  sale,  thus  giving  the  Inspector  a  right  to  demand  a  sample  of  any  milk  found  3046 
ereon.    This  would  not,  of  course,  prevent  a  dishonest  vendor  keeping  milk  in  a 
tchen  and  selling  it  surreptitiously.      To  meet  such  cases,  it  should  be  made  a 
mishable  offence  if  discovered,  in  addition  to  any  penalty  that  might  be  imposed 
the  milk  sold  from  the  kitchen  was  found  to  be  adulterated.    The  Inspector  should 
ve  power  to  go  into  the  private  dwelling  apartments  communicating  with  the 
op  or  store  of  a  milk  vendor  if  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  milk  for  sale  is  stored 
them. 

(77)  Another  matter  requiring  attention  is  the  labelling  of  separated  milk.  h.  Hayes 
e  again  quote  the  evidence  of  Miss  Hayes.      "  I  saw  some  churns  containing  ^002. 
immed  milk.    To  an  ordinary  observer  it  was  like  new  milk.    I  was  of  opinion 
en  that  under  the  circumstances  it  should  be  labelled.    I  told  these  people  to  label 
e  milk.    They  neglected  to  do  so,  and  proceedings  were  instituted.    The  case  was 
Ijourned  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  Board  of  Agriculture  consulted,  and  the 
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result  of  their  evidence  was  that  the  labelling  only  applied  to  the  milk  in  tins  not 
Chalmers,  30955.    m  Open  receptacles,  such  as  crocks  or  churns."    We  recommend  that  it  be  required!  ij 
Recommendation,  by  law  that  separated  milk  and  sterilised  milk  exposed  for  sale  should  be  labelled  a^' 

such  and  kept  in  a  part  of  the  shop  within  view  of  customers. 


M' Weeney,  374 
378,  487. 

Rcbertson, 
32216-8. 


Trimble,  6298. 


Infectious  Disease  traceable  to  Milk. 

(78)  Reverting-  to  the  question  of  contamination,  it  is  well  known  that  milk  has! 
frequently  been  the  means  of  disseminating  disease,  such  as  typhoid  fever,  inf antiki 
diarrhoea,  diphtheria,  scarlatina,  and  tuberculosis.  The  sources  of  infection  may  bcj 
contact  with  a  person  suffering  from  disease  or  with  the  hands  or  clothes  of  a  persorl 
carrying  infection  :  the  indirect  causes  are  the  washing  of  milk  vessels  with  impurJ 
water.  The  precautions  necessary  to  guard  against  these  forms  of  contaminatior] 
relate  to  the  handling  and  storing  of  milk,  as  well  as  to  its  production. 

■  The  provisions  made  for  the  protection  of  milk  from  infection  are  contained  irl 
the  Infectious  Disease  (Prevention)  Act,  1890,  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1907,  and! 
the  Dairies,  Cowsheds  and  Milkshops  Order  of  1908.  Under  section  4  of  the  Act  oJ 
1890  a  local  authority  has  power  to  forbid  within  its  district  the  sale  of  milkl 
suspected  of  having  caused  or  being  likely  to  cause  infectious  disease,  and  thisi 
prohibition  continues  in  force  until  the  local  authority  is  satisfied  that  the  milj 
supply  has  been  changed  or  that  the  cause  of  the  infection  has  been  removed. 

(79)  The  relevant  sections  of  the  Act  of  1907  follows  .-—Section  52  (1).  iJ 
any  person  knows  that  he  is  sufferingt  from  an  infectious  disease,  he  shall  not  engage! 
in  any  occupation  or  carry  on  any  trade  or  business  unless  he  can  do  so  without 
risk  of  spreading  the  infectious  disease. 

Section  53  (1).  If  the  Medical  Officer  certifies  to  the  local  authority  that  anyj 
person  in  the  district  is  suffering  from  infectious  disease  which  the  Medical  Offi^cei 
has  reason  to  suspect  is  attributable  to  milk  supplied  within  the  district,  the  local 
authority  may  require  the  dairyman  supplying  the  milk  to  furnish  to  the  MedicalT 
Officer  within  a  reasonable  time  fixed  by  them  a  complete  list  of  all  the  farmsj 
dairies,  or  places  from  which  his  supply  of  milk  is  derived  during  the  last  six  weeks,! 
and  if  the  supply  or  any  part  of  it  is  obtained  through  any  other  dairyman,  may! 
make  a  similar  requisition  upon  that  dairyman. 

Section  54  (1).  Every  dairyman  supplying  milk  within  the  district  of  the  local! 
authority  from  premises  whether  within  or  beyond  the  district  aforesaid  shall  notify! 
to  the  Medical  Officer  all  cases  of  infectious  disease  among  persons  engaged  in  or! 
in  connection  with  his  dairy,  as  soon  as  he  becomes  aware  or  has  reason  to  suspe(;t| 
that  such  infectious  disease  exists. 

(80)  The  Dairies  Order  of  1908  directs  the  following  specific  precautions  to  be! 
taken  for  the  protection  of  milk  against  infection  or  contamination  : — 

Article  13  (1).  Every  purveyor  of  milk  or  person  selling  milk  by  retail  shall! 
take  all  reasonable  and  proper  precautions,  in  and  in  connection  with  the  storage! 
and  distribution  of  the  milk,  and  otherwise,  to  prevent  the  exposure  of  the  milk  to! 
any  infection  or  contamination. 

(2).  He  shall  not  deposit  or  keep  any  milk  intended  for  sale — 

(a)  In  any  room  or  place  where  it  would  be  liable  to  become  infected  or] 
contaminated  by  impure  air,  or  by  any  offensive,  noxious,  or  deleterious  gas  or] 
substance,  or  by  any  noxious  or  injurious  emanation,  exhalation  or  effluvium;  orj 

(b)  In  any  room  used  as  a  kitchen  or  as  a  living  room;  or 

(c)  In  any  room  or  building,  or  part  of  a  building  communicating  directly] 
by  door,  window  or  otherwise,  with  any  room  used  as  a  sleeping  room,  or  in  I 
which  there  may  be  any  person  suffering  from  any  infectious  or  contagious 
disease,  or  whicia  may  have  been  used  by  any  person  suffering  from  any  such| 
disease  and  may  not  have  been  properly  disinfected ;  or 

(d)  In  any  room  or  building  or  part  of  a  building  communicating  by  door 
window  or  otherwise,  with  any  room  or  place  in  which  it  might  be  liable  to  I 
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become  infected  or  contaminated  by  impure  air,  or  by  any  offensive,  noxious  or 
deleterious  gas  or  substance,  or  by  any  noxious  or  injurious  emanation,  exhal- 
ation or  effluvium;  or 

{e)  In  any  room  or  building,  or  part  of  a  building  in  which  there  may  be 
any  direct  inlet  to  or  in  connection  with  any  drain. 

(3)  He  shall  not  keep  milk  for  sale,  or  cause  or  suffer  any  such  milk  to  be  placed, 
in  any  vessel  or  utensil  which  is  not  thoroughly  clean. 

(4)  He  shall  cause  every  vessel  or  utensil  used  by  him  for  containing  milk  for 
sale  to  be  thoroughly  cleansed  with  steam  or  clean  boiling  water  after  it  shall  have 
been  used,  and  to  be  maintained  in  a  constant  state  of  cleanliness. 

(5)  He  shall  not  wash  or  scald  any  vessel  or  utensil  used  by  him  for  containing 
milk  for  sale  in  any  boiler,  tub,  or  other  receptacle  which  is  used  for  washing  or 
boiling  bed  or  body  clothing. 

(6)  He  shall  not  milk  or  cause  or  suffer  any  cow  belonging  to  him  or  under  his 
care  or  control  to  be  milked  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  milk  for  sale — 

{a)  Unless,  at  the  time  of  milking,  the  udder  and  teats  of  such  cow  are 
thoroughly  clean;  and 

(&)  Unless  also  the  hands  and  clothing  of  the  person  milking  such  cow  are 
thoroughly  clean  and  free  from  all  infection  and  contamination. 

(7)  He  shall  not  distribute  milk  or  cause  milk  to  be  distributed  by  means  of  any 
Dersbn  whose  hands  and  clothing  are  not  thoroughly  clean  and  free  from  all  infec- 
;ion  and  contamination. 

Article  14  (1).  Every  purveyor  of  milk,  or  person  selling  milk  by  retail,  s-hall, 
immediately  on  the  occurrence  of  any  case  of  infectious  or  contagious  disease  within 
:he  buildings  or  upon  the  premises  in  which  he  keeps  milk,  or  amongst  the  persons 

I?mployed  in  his  business,  coming  to  his  knowledge,  give  notice  of  such  case  to  the 
Local  Authority. 
(2).  He  shall  also,  immediately  on  the  occurrence  of  such  case  coming  to  his 
knowledge,  remove  all  milk  for  sale  and  all  utensils  for  containing  milk  for  sale 
from  such  building  or  premises,  and  shall  cease  to  keep  milk  for  sale  or  to  sell  milk 
n  such  building  or  premises  until  the  same  has  or  have  been  disinfected  and 
leclared  by  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  the  district  to  be  free  from  infection. 
Article  15.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  following  the  trade  of  cow- 
jeeper  or  dairyman,  or  purveyor  of  milk,  or  being  the  occupier  of  a  milk-store  or 
nilkshop — 

(1)  To  allow  any  person  suffering  from  pulmonary  tuberculosis  or  any  other 
infectious  disorder,  or  having  recently  been  in  contact  with  a  person  suffering 
from  any  such  other  infectious  disorder,  to  milk  cows,  or  to  handle  vessels  used 
for  containing  milk  for  sale,  or  in  any  way  to  take  part  or  assist  in  the  conduct 
of  the  trade  or  business  of  the  cowkeeper  or  dairyman,  purveyor  of  milk,  or 
occupier  of  a  milk-store,  or  milkshop,  as  far  as  regards  the  production,  distri- 
bution, or  storage  of  milk;  or 

(2)  If  himself  so  suffering,  or  having  recently  been  in  contact  as  aforesaid, 
to  milk  cows  or  handle  vessels  used  for  containing  milk  for  sale,  or  in  any  way 
to  take  part  in  the  conduct  of  his  trade  or  business,  as  far  as  regards  the  pro- 
duction, distribution,  or  storage  of  milk; 

mtil  in  each  case  all  danger  therefrom  of  the  communication  of  infection  to  the 
nilk,  or  of  its  contamination,  has  ceased. 

Other  provisions  of  the  Order  are  framed  to  ensure  the  cleanly  production  and 
landling  of  milk,  and  in  particular  Art.  10  (6)  {a)  requires  every  dairy  to  be  pro- 
'ided  with  an  adequate  supply  of  wholesome  water  for  the  cleansing  of  the  dairy 
iiid  the  utensils  used  therein. 
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M'Weeney,381. 

Sir  C.  Cameron, 
231. 

M'Weenej,  384. 

Cameron,  1165. 
Thomson,  6096. 
Trimble,  6328. 
M'Weenev,  407-9. 
410-5. 

Cameron,  1165. 
Trimble,  6299. 
Sjmmers,  6750. 
M'Weeney,  383. 
Symmers,"  6850-3. 

Cameron,  1167-71. 

309-10, 1176. 
M'Weenev,  393. 
Trimble,  6310. 

Cameron,  230. 
M'Weenev,  382. 
390. 

Cameron,  1163, 
1178. 

Trimble,  6307-8. 
Thomson,  6101. 


Typlioid  and  Difhtheria  Carriers. 

(81)  In  all  these  provisions  it  will  be  observed  the  reference  is  to  "persons 
suffering  from  infectious  disease";  no  cognisance  is  taken  of  the  disease  "carrier/ 
because  at  the  time  when  a  great  many  of  the  Public  Health  Acts  were  passed  th€ 
existence  of  the  "  carrier  "  was  unknown.  It  is  now,  however,  a  well  established  fac 
that  persons  who  have  recovered  from  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever  may  apparently  b€ 
in  perfect  health  and  yet  carry  typhoid  bacilli  in  their  blood.  Some  persons  have 
suffered  from  the  infection  in  so  mild  a  form  (ambulatory  type)  that  they  have 
failed  to  recognise  the  fact,  and  they  too  may  become  carriers.  Similarlv,  a  person 
who  has  suffered  from  diphtheria  may  carry  in  his  throat  the  virus  of  the  disease 
long  after  his  apparent  recovery.  The  carrier  is  himself  usually  unaware  that  he 
is  a  carrier  and  is,  in  consequence,  a  greater  menace  to  the  public  health.  He  is  a 
very  real  source  of  danger  if  employed  in  certain  callings,  of  which  that  of  dairy 
hand  is  one.  It  is  estimated  that  five  out  of  every  hundred  persons  who  have 
recovered  from  typhoid  fever  become  carriers.  Accepting  this  estimate  as  correct 
and  applying  it  to  the  public  health  statistics  furnished  for  the  city  of  Dublin, 
there  are  in  that  city  alone  every  year  twenty  persons  who,  from  the  standpoint  of 
public  safety,  become  ineligible  for  employment  in  the  dairy  trade.  No  time  limi 
can  be  put  to  the  duration  of  the  danger  of  a  carrier,  and  the  dictum  is  that  "  once  a 
carrier,  probably  always  a  carrier." 

The  typhoid  carrier  can  be  discovered  by  means  of  the  Widal  test,  which  is 
perfectly  harmless,  causes  no  more  pain  than  a  pin-prick,  and  does  not  involve 
isolation  or  inconvenience  to  the  person  tested.  The  method  by  which  the  diph- 
theria carrier  can  be  identified  is  even  more  simple  than  the  Widal  test. 

Our  attention  has  been  directed  to  several  outbreaks  of  infectious  disease  trace- 
able to  carriers,  notably  to  an  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  affecting  twenty-five  persons 
at  Kilworth  camp,  which  was  the  subject  of  reports  by  Dr.  Browne,  Medical  Inspector 
to  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  Professor  McWeeney,  printed  in  the  38th 
Annual  Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  Ireland  (pp.  60  and  105, 
respectively).  This  outbreak,  it  may  be  mentioned,  was  the  first  in  this  country  to 
be  traced  definitely  to  a  carrier. 


Thomson, 
C094-100. 
Harris,  9701. 
W.  A.  Bell,  9669. 


Sir  C.  Cameron, 
354. 


A  mendment  of  the  law  re  infectious  disease  necessary. 

(82)  The  law  regarding  infectious  disease  in  relation  to  the  dairy  trade  need- 
revision  and  extension.    Two  typical  cases,  one  in  Dublin  and  the  other  in  Belfast,' 
will  illustrate  this.    In  Belfast  the  Medical  Superintendent  Officer  of  Health  traced 
an  outbreak  of  diphtheria  to  a  particular  milk  supply,  but  when  he  visited  the  farm 
from  which  the  milk  came  he  was  informed  that  there  was  no  sickness  in  the  dairy- 
man's family  or  among  his  employees.    Further  cases  of  diphtheria  having  occurred,! 
the  supplier's  premises  were  again  visited  and  an  informal  inspection  was  made,' 
during  which  the  Medical  Officer  asked  permission  to  examine  the  throat  of  a  boy  wh 
was  sweeping  out  a  byre  while  milking  was  going  on.    Permission  was  refused,  an 
the  Medical  Officer  was  ordered  to  leave  the  premises.    Armed  with  a  magistrate'^ 
order  he,  with  the  City  Veterinarian,  called  again  next  day,  but  had  to  leave  owingi 
to  the  threatening  attitude  of  the  dairyman's  wife.      Two  days  previously  th 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  the  district  in  which  the  supplier  lived  had  given  a 
certificate  that  the  family  and  servants  of  the  proprietor  were  absolutely  free  froi 
disease  of  any  kind.    The  Belfast  Public  Health  Authority  threatened  to  forbi 
the  sale  of  the  milk  in  the  city,  and  the  dairyman  then  consented  to  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  of  Belfast  making  an  inspection  of  his  premises.    An  examinatio 
of  a  secretion  from  the  throat  of  a  son  of  the  dairyman  showed  the  presence  o 
diphtheria  bacilli,  and  preventive  measures  were  at  once  taken.    From  the  first 
visit  of  the  Medical  Officer  to  the  farm  to  the  date  of  the  discovery  of  the  diphtheri 
bacilli  an  interval  of  sixteen  days  elapsed.    This  delay  where  infectious  disease  i 
concerned  is  very  serious,  and  might  have  been  considerably  curtailed  if  in  the  first 
instance  the  Public  Health  Officers  had  had  power  to  examine  the  throats  of  a! 
persons  connected  with  the  dairy. 

(83)  In  Dublin  the  Medical  Superintendent  Officer  of  Health  called  attention  td'i 
a  defect  in  the  law  which  prevented  the  Public  Health  Authority  from  taking! 
prompt  and  effective  action  to  stay  an  outbreak  of  enteric  fever.  In  a  district  con- , 
taining  over  12,000  inhabitants  and  supplied  with  milk  by  twenty  dairy  proprietors,, 
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there  were  at  one  time  133  cases  of  enteric  fever,  of  which  123  were  supplied  with 
milk  from  one  particular  dairy.  There  can  be  no  possibility  of  doubt  that  the  milk 
from  the  dairy  in  question  was  infected,  but  the  Public  Health  Authority  were 
advised  by  their  Law  Officers  that  under  existing  regulations  they  could  take  no 
action  to  prevent  the  milk  from  being  sold. 

(84)  It  has  been  suggested  by  witnesses  that  persons  employed  in  the  dairy  trade 
(excluding  those  engaged  feeding  cattle)  should  be  subjected  to  the  Widal  test  and 
should  be  disqualified  for  such  employment  if  found  to  be  typhoid  carriers.  Dairy- 
men have  offered  no  objection  to  this  proposal — they  have  agreed  that  all  reasonable 
precautions  should  be  taken  to  safeguard  milk  from  infection  from  this  hidden 
source  of  danger;  and  the  objection  comes  from  another  quarter,  based  on  the  grounds 

that  it  is  unnecessary,  and  impracticable  on  account  of  the  labour  and  expense  that  Symmeis,  6749-51, 

1 J  u     ■        1     J  6854-69. 

would  be  involved. 

Notwithstanding  the  number  of  typhoid  carriers  in  existence,  the  number  Sir  c.  cameiou, 
employed  in  the  dairy  trade  is  probably  very  small.    Outbreaks  of  typhoid  due  to  ' 
infected  milk  are  exceptional,  and  it  is  very  questionable  whether  merely  as  a  pre-  ^  Bailie, 
cautionary  measure  it  would  be  wise  to  subject  all  persons  in  the  dairy  trade  to  the  6478. 
test  periodically.      What  does  appear  to  be  necessary,  and  what  we  recommend,  is  ^^'^^^^^ygpf e"* 
that  if  the  milk  of  a  particular  dairy  is  suspected  of  causing  typhoid  or  diphtheria, 
the  Public  Health  Authority  of  the  district  in  which  the  outbreak  occurs  should 
have  power  (1)  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  ascertain  if  there  is  a  typhoid  or 
diphtheria  carrier  (as  the  case  may  be)  in  the  family  or  employment  of  the  milk 
seller,  and  pending  the  result  of  investigations  to  suspend  the  sale  of  milk  froni 
that  dairy;  and  (2)  to  go  at  once  without  a  magistrate's  warrant  to  the  farm  of  the  'jhomson, 6i07-8. 
supplier  and  require  all  persons  in  his  employment  to  give  facilities  for  tests  to  be 
made,  failing  which  the  authority  should  have  power  to  forbid  the  sale  of  the  milk 
of  that  supplier  within  their  area.    We  recommend  also  that  any  dairy  hand  known  Recommendation, 
to  have  suffered  from  either  typhoid  fever  or  diphtheria  should  be  obliged  to  comply 
with  such  requirements  as  the  Public  Health  Authority  may  consider  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  if  he  be  a  carrier  of  disease.    If  such  person  declined, 
he  should  be  debarred  from  employment  in  the  production  or  handling  of  milk. 

(85)  We  recommend  further  that  the  Public  Health  Authority  should  have  power  Recommendation, 
to  stop  the  sale  of  milk  from  any  dairy  in  their  district  if  there  is  epidemiological 

evidence  that  it  is  the  vehicle  of  infection,  notwithstanding  that  (1)  there  is  no  M  '^^eene.y,  479. 

disease  in  the  family  or  among  the  employees  of  the  dairyman,  (2)  that  no  diseased  6819-21. 

carrier  may  be  discovered  on  or  in  connection  with  the  premises,  and  (3)  that  no  other 

source  of  infection  can  be  traced.    The  contamination  by  sewage  is  sometimes  too 

obscure  to  be  readily  discovered.    A  case  in  point  occurred  at  Howth,  particulars 

of  which  were  given  by  the  Medical  Superintendent  Officer  of  Health.      "There  ^''^ouogiiue, 639. 

were  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  cases  scattered  all  over  Howth.    A  lot  of 

them  were  campers-out  there  in  the  summer,  and  it  was  found  that  they  had  all  the 
same  milk  supply.  The  milk  was  supposed  to  be  sterilised  milk.  The  epidemic 
was  accounted  for  in  this  way — a  man  whose  family  had  typhoid  in  Clontarf  took  a 
house  on  the  Hill  of  Howth  and  developed  typhoid  himself.  The  dejecta  from  this 
patient  was  thrown  into  a  sort  of  ashpit.  There  was  a  sort  of  drain  from  this  ashpit 
running  into  a  stream  which  ran  by  the  premises  of  a  dairyman  who  washed  his 
cans  in  the  stream.  That  was  what  spread  the  epidemic  in  that  case.  In  that 
particular  case  we  could  not  stop  the  sale  of  the  milk."  The  powers  conferred  by 
the  Infectious  Disease  (Prevention)  Act  of  1890  do  not  meet  a  case  of  this  sort. 
Section  4  provides  that  if  on  the  inspection  of  the  dairy  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  shall  be  of  opinion  that  infectious  disease  is  caused  by  the  consumption  of 
the  milk  supplied  therefrom,  the  legal  machinery  for  forbidding  the  sale  of  the  milk 
may  be  set  in  motion.  The  inspection  of  the  dairy  or  farm  may  not  reveal  any  gj^.  q  camerou,  ^ 
cause  of  infection,  and  an  amendment  of  the  law  in  the  direction  we  have  indicated  354-6. 
is  desirable.  .  ^sa?™"' 

.  Trimble,  6326. 

(86)  It  was  represented  to  us  that  a  local  authority  has  got  at  present  practically 
no  power  to  forbid  the  continuance  of  a  milk  supply  from  a  suspected  source  of  sirC.  Cameroii, 
infection.    An  official  of  the  local  authority  can  attend  at  the  railway  terminus  and 

make  an  inspection  of  the  vessels  in  which  the  milk  is  supplied,  and  if  there  is  any 
evidence  of  want  of  cleanliness  he  can  then  take  action  in  regard  to  that  consignment, 
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but  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  forbid  the  continuance  of  the  supply  from  the  same 
farm.  The  tabular  statement  handed  in  by  the  witness  representing  the  Local 
Government  Board  (see  Appendix  C,  page  191,  vol.  3  of  the  Evidence)  shows  how 
numerous  have  been  the  cases  in  which  infectious  disease  has  been  spread  by  milk 
or  separated  milk.  It  is  obviously  essential  for  the  maintenance  of  the  public  health 
of  large  cities  that  County  Boroughs  should  have  power  to  prevent  milk  coming  in 
Recommendation,  from  an  infected  centre,  and  we  recommend  that  the  necessary  power  be  conferred," 
It  could  be  left  to  the  Local  Government  Board  to  determine  what  constitutes  a]' 
infected  centre. 


Recommendation. 

Dr.  S.  Cameron, 
31145. 


Murphy,  20604-7. 

M'Donough, 

20740-5. 

Lord  Ashtown 

20877-83. 


8945-9. 

Recommendation. 


M-Weeney,  374. 
Lumsden , 
.5077-80. 
Donovan, 
12188, 12227. 
Lee,  13268. 
Laird  26909-10. 
Trimble,  6408-11. 
Cameron,  333. 
Symmers,  6846. 
Donovan,  12188. 
M'Weeney,  416-22. 


Niven,  31319. 


Comfensation  for  suspension  of  milk  dealer'' s  business  on  outbreak  of  infectiom 
disease. 

(87)  Where  a  local  authority  has  ordered  the  suspension  of  the  sale  of  milk  by  aj 
licensed  milk  vendor  because  of  the  suspected  existence  of  infectious  disease  in  hi^ 
family  or  among  his  employees,  the  local  authority  should,  we  consider,  in  justice 
be  required  to  give  compensation  for  the  loss  of  business  involved,  in  the  event  of 
the  suspicion  proving  groundless.  We  are  prepared  to  go  farther  and  to  recommend 
that  even  where  the  business  of  a  milk  dealer  is  suspended  on  account  of  the  proved 
existence  of  infection  in  his  family  or  among  his  employees  he  should  be  compen- 
sated, provided  he  complies  with  the  instructions  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
for  preventing  the  continuance  of  the  infection.  We  suggest  this  course  in  the 
belief  that  it  would  induce  the  vendor  to  notify  the  existence  of  infectious  disease 
at  the  earliest  moment. 

Proposed  comyidsory  notification  of  disease  in  dairyman's  family  by  medical 
fractitioney. 

(88)  Under  the  Tuberculosis  Order  of  1913,  a  Veterinary  practitioner  who,  in 
his  private  practice,  discovers  a  cow  suffering  from  certain  diseases  of  the  udder  or 
from  tuberculosis  with  emaciation,  is  required  to  report  the  case  to  the  local 
authority  and  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  which  service  he  receives  a 
notification  fee.  The  object  is  to  prevent  the  dissemination  of  disease  through  the 
medium  of  milk.  For  the  same  reason,  we  recommend  that  any  medical  practitioner 
who  shall,  in  the  course  of  his  private  practice,  be  called  in  to  attend  a  dairyman, 
his  family,  his  employees  or  their  families,  or  any  person  supplying  milk  to  a 
creamery,  suffering  from  an  infectious  disease,  shall  notify  the  existence  of  the 
disease  to  the  local  Public  Health  Authority  and  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  therefor 
a  notification  fee.  For  failure  to  report  there  should  be  a  heavy  fine..  Creamery 
managers  should  send  periodically  to  the  local  Health  Authority  a  list  of  the  names  ? 
and  addresses  of  their  milk  suppliers,  and  on  the  occurrence  of  infectious  disease 
in  the  house  of  a  supplier  the  local  authority  should  notify  the  creamery  manager  of 
the  fact.  The  principle  of  compulsory  notification  by  medical  practitioners  has 
already  been  recognised  in  the  Tuberculosis  Prevention  (I.)  Act,  1908.  , 


iill 


impure  milk  to  which  we  desire  to 
occur  in  summer  in  such  numbers 
the  contamination  takes  place  in|  ^ 


Infantile  Diarrhoea. 

(89)  Another  malady  caused  by  unclean  or 
draw  attention  is  infantile  diarrhoea.  Cases 
as  to  constitute  an  epidemic.     As  much  of 

private  dwellings,  especially  in  the  homes  of  the  poor,  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  ^' 
the  milk  under  proper  conditions  :  e.g.,  in  clean,  open  vessels  in  a  cool,  airy  place,  not  j  'j^ 
near  a  fire,  nor  in  a  closed  press.    It  should  be  protected  from  flies  and  at  a  distance | 
from  substances  likely  to  taint  it;  above  all,  as  far  away  from  an  ashpit  or  manure! 
heap  as  possible.    The  danger  of  disease  by  flies  infecting  food  is  now  fairly  well  j 
known ;  but  what  makes  them  specially  dangerous  is  that  they  introduce  multitudes ' 
of  pathogenic  germs  into  the  milk,  which  is  an  excellent  nutrient  medium  for 
bacteria.      The  sterilisation  of  milk  by  boiling  immediately  before  use  is  advisable 
where  contamination  is  suspected.      The  use,  especially  for  infants,  of  bottled 
milk,  as  sent  out  from  infant  milk  depots  and  by  some  commercial  dairies,  is  another 
safeguard. 


lie! 
at 
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Long-tube  Babies'  Bottles. 

(90)  Before  passing  from  this  subject  we  must  refer  to  the  use  of  the  long-tube 
feeding  bottle  for  babies.  Under  the  most  approved  conditions  it  is  difficult  to 
^eep  tlie  bottle  and  tube  perfectly  clean;  where  there  is  neglect  of  hygienic  pre- 
3autions  the.  tube  is  a  source  of  incalculable  danger.  The  extent  of  the  danger  is 
forcibly  expressed  by  a  medical  witness  who  said,  "  I  think  that  the  person  who  Laird,  26910. 
invented  that  bottle  killed  more  of  the  human  family  than  Napoleon  ever  did  in  his 

vN^ars."    The  same  witness  testified  to  having  been  called  on  to  see  children  who  were 

fed  from  long-tube  bottles,  the  smell  of  which  were  sickening.      The  evidence  of 

nedical  men  and  other  qualified  witnesses  strongly  condemned  the  use  of  such 

Dottles.    In  France  their  use  is  illegal,  and  we  think  their  use  in  the  United  Kingdom  Recommendation 

should  be  forbidden  by  \siw. 

Contamination  of  Milk  in  Shops. 

(91)  For  the  prevention  of  contamination  of  milk  in  shops  we  think  the  existing 
Dowers  are  sufficient,  if  exercised.  Articles  11  and  12  of  the  Dairies  Order  require 
nilk  sellers  to  keep  their  premises  in  a  thorough  state  of  cleanliness  and  to  thoroughly 
ileanse  with  steam  or  clean  boiling  water  all  milk  vessels  used  for  containing  milk 
"or  sale;  and  in  addition  it  is  open  to  a  local  authority  to  make  further  regulations, 
;ubject  to  the  approval  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  for  the  purposes  mentioned 

n  section  34  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act  of  1878.      We  recommend,  Recommendation 

lowever,  that  no  milk  shop  shall  be  licensed  which  is  not  shut  off  completely  from 

he   dwelling    apartments,   or   in    which   articles   likely   to   contaminate  milk 

ire   sold;    and    also   that   no   milk    for   sale    shall    at    any    time    be  stored 

n  a  kitchen  or  dwelling  apartment.    Moreover,  milk  vendors  should  be  obliged  to 

;end  to  the  local  sanitary  authority  a  list  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  their 

ittendants,  in  order  that  the  authority  may  take  the  necessary  precautions  in  the  Watson,  1372-3. 

ivent  of  an  outbreak  of  infectious  disease  in  their  homes. 

(92)  We  commend  for  general  adoption  the  following  regulations  made  by  the  Recommendation 
Dublin  Corporation  : — 

"  Every  person  while  engaged  in  the  milking  of  cows  shall  wear  a  linen  or  cotton 
)louse  (smock  frock),  which  shall  be  kept  in  a  cleanly  condition  and  in  good  repair, 
md  shall  not  be  used  on  any  other  occasion.  The  blouses  must  be  kept  on  the 
^)remises  by  the  cowkeeper  and  in  such  a  place  as  to  ensure  freedom  from  contami- 
lation,  and  be  at  all  times  accessible  for  examination  by  the  Inspector. 

No  cart  or  vehicle  used  for  the  conveyance  of  milk  shall  be  used  for  the  con- 
veyance of  offal  or  other  objectionable  matter. 

No  vessels  used  for  the  conveyance  of  milk  shall  have  any  paper,  except  that 
[nown  as  vegetable  parchment,  interposed  between  the  lid  and  such  vessel;  and 
vhere  cloths  are  used,  only  clean  white  linen  shall  be  used  for  that  purpose. 

Where,  after  the  publication  of  these  Regulations,  new  churns  or  other  vessels 
,re  provided,  no  strip  of  brass  or  other  material  shall  be  soldered  inside  of  any  such 
:hurn  or  other  such  vessel,  so  as  to  prevent  uncleansable  interstices  from  being 
ormed  by  -such  strip  becoming  loose,  in  which  milk  could  remain  and  decay,  or 
erdigris  or  other  noxious  matter  could  form  to  contaminate  milk  kept  in  such 
essels. 

Ve  think  that  in  the  same  way  that  a  sanitary  authority  prescribes  the  use  of 
ertain  standard  types  of  dust-bin,  and  keeps  them  for  sale,  so  they  might  prescribe 
nd  keep  for  sale  standard  types  of  milk  vessels.  Tankards  should  be  so  designed 
.s  to  be  easily  cleaned,  and  without  a  brass  measuring  strip  inside;  the  lid  should 
Lt  over  the  sides,  thus  making  the  tankard  rainproof,  and  should  be  tight  fitting, 
without  ventilating  holes. 

Carriage  of  Milk  by  Rail. 

(93)  The  ideal  method  of  handling  milk  by  rail  would  be  that  it  should  be  con- 
eyed  in  separate  vans,  which  should  be  cooled  by  refrigerators  in  hot  weather.  The 
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evidence  of  the  Traffic  Manager  of  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  Com- 
pany was  that  refrigerating  cars  have  never  been  asked  for,  though  the  Company 
would  consider  the  expediency  of  providing  them,  if  necessary.  The  Company,  we 
were  informed,  had  provided  refrigerating  cars  for  the  carriage  of  butter,  and  as  a 
matter  of  experience  it  was  found  that  the  extra  cost  of  the  ice  deterred  persons 
from  using  them  ordinarily. .  We  think  it  is  useless  to  require  Railway  Companies 
to  incur  the  expense  of  providing  special  equipment  unless  there  is  a  fairly  genera" 
and  sustained  demand  for  it.  We  do  think,  however,  that  there  is  need  for  tb 
provision  of  special  milk  vans  on  trains  which  carry  milk  traffic,  and  we  are  awar* 
that  as  regards  the  only  railway  system  concerning  which  we  took  evidence  a  specia 
milk  van  is  provided.  The  Traffic  Manager  of  that  line  held  out  no  prospect  of 
railway  companies  providing  places  at  their  termini  where  milk  could  be  transferred 
from  tankards  to  carts,  or  where  samples  could  he  taken  by  the  Health  Authorities 
and  Food  and  Drugs  Inspectors.  We  think  that  at  least  the  Companies  should 
arrange  that  at  the  termini  the  milk  traffic  should  be  dealt  with  at  one  particular 
platform,  and  that  while  the  traffic  is  being  handled  there  should  be  no  avoidable 
cause  of  contamination.  Railway  companies  do  not  constitute  themselves  inspector^ 
of  milk  or  milk  cans.  The  companies  are  carriers  and  such  precautions  as  they  take 
are  for  their  own  protection.  But  we  think  it  would  be  at  once  in  the  company's 
interest  and  that  of  the  public  health  if  all  consignors  were  required  to  send  theii^ 
milk  in  sealed  cans,  even  if  it  were  necessary  to  obtain  special  powers  to  require 
this  to  be  done.  But  it  is  the  duty  of  the  local  sanitary  authority  rather  than  that  of 
a  carrying  company  to  protect  the  citizens  against  the  sale  of  dirty  milk.  We  think 
that  in  some  cases  much  good  would  be  done  if  the  municipal  authority  would 
provide  a  depot  or  market  for  the  transfer  of  milk  from  the  railway  station  to  the 
vendors'  carts;  or,  when  large  supplies  come  in  from  the  adjoining  country  along  a 
certain  road,  for  the  transfer  of  the  milk  from  the  farmer's  cart  to  the  delivery  van. 
Facilities  might  be  given  for  encouraging  cleanliness  in  such  depots  or  markets, 
such  as  a  plentiful  supply  of  hot  and  cold  water.  If,  after  experimenting  with 
such  depots,  they  were  found  to  work  successfully,  it  might  be  possible  to  forbid 
the  sale  of  milk  from  one  cart  to  another  in  the  street.  Samples  for  analysis  could 
be  obtained  with  a  minimum  of  trouble  at  such  depots,  and  the  inspectors  would 
more  easily  locate  individuals  who  persisted  in  sending  their  milk  in  in  a  filthy  con- 
dition. Accommodation  might  be  provided  at  each  depot  for  one  or  more  stalls  or 
shops,  which  could  be  rented  by  milk  vendors  in  the  retail  trade  to  sell  milk  to  the 
public  in  the  ordinary  way.  A  scheme  of  this  kind  would  both  facilitate  the 
increased  sale  of  milk  under  reasonable  inspection,  and  would  indirectly  be  of  much 
educational  value  in  inculcating  habits  of  cleanliness  in  the  trade. 


ill  a 


Dirty  Milk. 


(94).  We  consider  that  more  prompt  and  effective  means  of  preventing  the  sale 
of  dirty  milk  are  necessary.  Straining  milk  to  remove  the  visible  dirt  is  noi 
sufficient.  The  ordinary  "inspection  of  milk  is  made  by  the  Food  and  Drugs 
Inspector  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  adulteration.  The  Public  Health  Authoritjj 
can  forbid  the  sale  of  milk  which  has  caused,  or  is  likely  to  cause,  infectious  disease 
but  the  only  power  to  deal  with  dirty  milk  is  that  given  by  Sections  132  and  13? 
of  the  Public  Health  Act,  which  enables  a  sanitary  inspector  to  seize,  milk  whicij 
appears  to  be  infected  or  unwholesome  and  have  it  condemned  by  a  magistrate.  Ib 
practice,  however,  this  procedure  does  not  appear  to  be  efficacious.  We  considei 
that  the'  power  to  seize  and  condemn  dirtv  milk  should  be  extended  to  the  Medica. 
Officer  of  Health.  Being  on  the  spot  he  could  act  promptly,  and  having  a  wid€ 
experience  his  judgment  would  be  sound. 


k 
ifte 


(95)  The  question  has  been  raised  as  to  fixing  a  standard  of  clean  milk  by  namin| 
the  maximum  bacterial  content  permissible,  but  we  do  not  think  that  as  yet  an| 
satisfactory  method  of  standardising  milk  bacteriologically  has  been  suggested 

Bacteriological  Examination  of  Milk. 

(96)  It  is,  however,  desirable  on  general  grounds,  and  more  particularly  iij 
view  of  the  Tuberculosis  (Ireland)  Order  of  1913,  that  means  should  be  providecl 
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3r  the  bacteriological  examination  of  milk  for  the  detection  of  tubercle  bacilli, 
n  England  the  Public  Health  Authorities  of  most  of  the  large  cities  make  pro- 
ision  for  this  purpose,  but  in  Ireland,  with  the  exception  of  Belfast,  we  know  of 
0  city  which  makes  a  systematic  attempt  to  examine  bacteriologically  its  miljj 
upply.  A  microscopical  examination,  though  more  easily  made,  is  of  limited 
alue.  On  the  other  hand  few  cities  in  Ireland  are  prepared  to  incur  the  cost  of 
rranging  for  an  efficient  bacteriological  examination  solely  for  their  own  protection. 
Ve  suggest,  therefore,  that  a  number  of  central  stations  be  equipped  and  placed  in 
barge  of  competent  persons,  say,  in  Dublin,  Belfast  and  Cork.  Each  station  would 
ave  attached  to  it  a  fixed  geographical  area,  and  all  samples  taken  in  that  area 
,'ould  be  sent  to  the  central  station  for  examination.  By  these  means  it  would  be 
ossible  for  officials  of  a  Public  Health  Committee  to  take  samples  of  milk  coming 
n  from  outside  by  rail,  irrespective  of  the  appearance  of  the  vessels,  and  to  send 
he  samples  to  the  central  station  to  ascertain  if  they  were  infected  or  not.  If  a 
ample  w^ere  infected,  the  Public  Health  Committee  could  report  the  matter  to  the 
3cal  authority  in  which  the  farm  supplying  the  infected  milk  is  situated,  and 
hould  have  the  power  to  forbid  (if  necessary)  the  sale  of  the  milk  from  that  farm 
mtil  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  the  milk  was  no  longer  infected. 

(97)  In  making  the  foregoing  recommendation  we  contemplate  that  the  public 
lealth  authorities  will  take  samples  on  their  own  initiative  for  their  own  protection, 
t  is  also  necessary  for  veterinary  inspectors  acting  under  the  Tuberculosis  Order 
if  1913  to  take  samples  of  the  milk  of  cows  suspected  of  tuberculosis.      For  this  Recommendation. 
)urpose  we  recommend  that  a  central  station  should  be  equipped  at  whjch  these 

amples  should  be  examined. 

Education  of  Dairy  Hands  as  to  need  of  Cleanliness. 

(98)  Inasmuch  as  contamination  at  the  source  is  most  serious  and  most  frequent, 
ipecial  efforts  should  be  made  to  educate  dairy  hands  as  to  the  necessity  of  clean- 

iness.    We  recommend  that  a  few  plain  rules,  with  simple  explanations,  be  printed  Recommendation. 

)n  a  card  and  hung  in  every  cowshed  and  milkshop;  and  because  the  chief  danger 

irising  from  the  existence  of  typhoid  carriers  is  caused  by  want  of  cleanliness  on 

:heir  part,  the  rules  should  include  reference  to  the  importance  of  the  washing 

)f  hands  after  the  use  of  closets.     Compulsion  is  often  necessary  for  the  enforce- 

nent  of  sanitary  regulations,  but  we  believe  the  best  results  will  be  obtained  by  ifi3«6-9. 

m  appeal  to  intelligence  and  common-sense.      As  an  example  of  what  may  be  done 

n  this  way  we  quote  the  evidence  of  Mr.  P.  J.  Howard,  M.R.C.V.S.,  in  respect 

)f  building  improved  cow  byres.    He  says,  "  Some  few  years  ago,  before  there  was 

\xny  talk  of  putting  these  Orders  into  force,  there  was  an  entertainment  in  a  public 

hall,  subscribed  for  principally  by  Lord  Inchiquin,  at  Newmarket-on-Fergus.  Lord 

[nchiquin  and  the  parish  priest  asked  me  to  give  them  a  lecture;  and  we  selected 

tuberculosis  and  the  milk  question  as  the  subject  of  the  address.    Within  a  week 

after  giving  the  lecture,  I  had  at  least  twenty  farmers  in  the  district  coming  to  me 

for  advice  as  to  what  to  do  with  their  places,  and  in  that  district  you  would  find 

two  or  three  model  byres  at  the  present  time,  and  they  began  in  that  way   I 

mention  my  lecture  for  the  purpose  of  showing  you  thiat  the  people  will  try  to 

follow  an  example  when  they  think  it  is  for  their  own  advantage   In  the 

country  districts  I  always  find  the  young  farmers  coming  to  me  and  asking  me  for 

advice,  and  lots  of  them  would  take  steps  to  put  my  advice  into  practical  effect  

It  is  impossible  to  drive  them,  but  you  can  lead  them." 

Sterilisation  and  Pasteurisation  of  Milk. 

(99)  The  treatment  of  ordinary  milk  in  households  to  guard  against  the  dangers 
of  contamination  and  infection  leads  to  the  consideration  of  the  vexed  question  of 
pasteurisation  and  sterilisation.  If  ideal  conditions  prevailed,  or  if  every  large 
town  had  a  supply  similar  to  that  provided  by  Mr.  Gunni  Busck  for  Copenhagen, 

there  would  be  no  need  to  sterilise  milk.  We  commend  to  notice  the  evidence  given  wamock,  400i. 
by  Mr.  Warnock  relating  to  the  Copenhagen  Milk  Supply  Company.  We  were  told 
that  the  effect  of  this  enterprise  has  been  to  raise  the  standard  of  cleanliness  among 
other  milk  dealers;  that  the  public  have  been  educated  to  demand  good  milk;  and 
that  there  is  a  growing  practice  amongst  workmen  and  others  to  take  milk  with  3992. 
their  mid-day  meal  instead  of  beer.  Mr.  Busck  does  not  pasteurise  the  milk.  His 
opinion  is  that  "  he  who  pasteurises  good  milk  is  a  fool,  he  who  pasteurises  bad 
milk  is  a  rogue." 
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(100)  The  maximum  amount  of  nourishment  is  obtained  from  pure  milk  when 
in  its  natural  state.  Boiling  or  heating  deprives  it  of  some  of  its  nutritive  qualities. 
Nevertheless,  under  present  conditions,  the  pasteurisation  or  sterilisation  of  milk 
sold  in  large  towns  is  a  precautionary  proceeding  which  has  been  recommended  by 
many  medical  men,  especially  when  infectious  diseases  are  prevalent. 

To  sterilise  milk  it  is  necessary  to  raise  it  to  a  temperature  sufficient  to  destroy 
all  micro-organisms.  Unfortunately,  while  this  method  makes  milk  innocuous  as  a 
vehicle  of  disease  it  also  devitalises  it,  and  it  is  advisable  to  replace  the  enzymes 
which  the  milk  has  lost  in  the  process  of  heating  by  introducing  the  juice  of  fruit — 
of  an  orange  or  grape — or  the  juice  from  raw  beef.  On  the  other  hand,  sterilisation 
has  the  merit  of  being  simple,  as  well  as  effective.  Mjlk  can  easily  be  boiled  in  the 
home  immediately  before  its  consumption  and  therefore  before  there  is  opportunity 
for  the  introduction  of  fresh  germs  :  this  is  the  more  important,  because  in  sterilised 
milk  there  is  greater  freedom  than  in  raw  milk  for  the  development  of  any  germs 
that  may  gain  access.  Pasteurisation  is  a  process  which  heats  milk  to  a  tempera- 
ture less  than  that  of  boiling  point  sufficient  to  kill  ordinary  germs,  but  not 
spores.  There  are  two  methods,  the  flash  and  the  holder.  In  the  first,  milk  is 
raised  to  a  high  temperature  for  a  short  time — Professor  McWeeney  puts  the 
necessary  temperature  at  195°  Fahr.  for  continuous-flow  machines  (see  Appendix  E 
(11),  page  364,  vol.  1  of  the  Evidence);  in  the  second,  the  milk  is  held  at  a  lower 
temperature  for  a  longer  period.  Neither  process  ordinarily  kills  the  spores  of 
putrefactive  organisms  that  may  be  in  the  milk;  and  the  lactic  acid  bacilli  having 
been  killed,  pasteurised  milk  is  a  favourable  medium  for  the  multiplication  of 
putrefactive  germs  which  may  be  present  in  it,  or  may  afterwards  be  introduced. 
Pasteurised  milk  should  be  kept  cool  and  in  bottles,  which  should  only  be  opened 
just  before  use.  A  description  of  the  treatment  of  milk  at  the  Dublin  Pasteurised 
Milk  Depot,  Sitric  Road,  will  indicate  the  approved  method  of  pasteurising 
and  handling  milk.  The  milk  when  received  is  run  into  bottles,  closed  by  stoppers 
which  hermetically  seal  them.  It  is  then  pasteurized  by  being  raised  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  158°  F.,  at  which  it  is  kept  for  not  less  than  twenty  minutes.  Upon  being 
taken  from  the  pasteurizer  the  milk  is  rapidly  chilled,  when  it  is  ready  for  sale — 
the  price  being  M.  per  quart.  The  bottles  can  be  opened  in  the  home,  part  of  the 
contents  used,  and  be  closed  again  by  means  of  the  patent  stopper,  thus  preventing 
all  possibility  of  contamination.  Bottles,  stoppers,  and  all  vessels  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  pasteurisation  are  cleansed  and  sterilised  by  boiling.  We  have 
already  spoken  of  the  Depot  as  a  means  of  providing  poor  sick  children  with  pure 
humanised  milk,  made  up  according  to  different  formulee;  we  now  deal  with  it 
simply  as  illustrating  the  best  method  of  handling  pasteurised  milk.  Much  of  the 
so-called  pasteurised  milk  which  is  sold  commercially  is  imperfectly  pasteurised 
in  open  containers;  there  is  no  fixed  standard  as  to  what  constitutes  pasteurisation, 
and  milk  is  sometimes  pasteurised  because  it  would  not  be  saleable  as  fresh  milk. 
Under  the  milk  regulations  for  Copenhagen,  it  is  required  that  pasteurised  milk 
shall  be  heated  up  to  at  least  172°  Fahr.  and  immediately  afterwards  cooled  down 
with  a  cooling  apparatus  to  46°  Fahr.  or  less.  The  advisal3ility  of  using  pasteurised 
milk  is  a  matter  of  controversy ;  opinions  for  and  against  its  use  were  given  to  us  by 
competent  witnesses.  This,  however,  may  be  said  :  milk  which  is  contaminated 
after  pasteurisation  is  far  worse  than  milk  in  its  natural  state. 


Effect  of  Temperature  on  Milk. 

(101)  It  is  not  within  our  province  to  enter  into  a  dissertation  as  to  the  nature 
of  bacterial  contamination,  but  for  popular  information  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
McWeeney,  457.     lactic  acid  gcrms,  which  are  a  powerful  protection  against  the  putrefactive  process 
which  goes  on  in  milk,  are  among  the  first  to  be  destroyed  by  heat.    Typhoid  germs 
441,490-1.  ^^Yk  are  killed  at  a  temperature  of  from  150°  to  160°  Fahr.  kept  up  for  a  short 

444,  time     A  reason  for  keeping  milk  cool  is  that  the  bacillus  typhosus  multiplies  at  all 

temperatures  between  8°  C.  (46°  F.)  or  10°  C.  (50°  F.)  and  40°  C.  (104°  F.);  tubercle 
bacilli  do  not  multiply  until  the  temperature  reaches  about  30°  C.  (86°  F.),  and  even 
then  very  slowly.  If  milk  were  kept  cool  at  about  10°  C.  (50°  F.)  from  the  time  it 
left  the  cow  it  would  be  a  fairly  good  safeguard  and  would  check  multiplication  of 
organisms.  These  are  the  reasons  why  milk  should  be  carried  in  refrigerating  rail- 
way cars  in  hot  weather,  should  be  protected  as  much  as  possible  from  the  sun's 
rays  when  being  carried  in  carts,  and  should  be  stored  in  a  cool  place  in  the  home. 
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Dried  Milk. 

(102)  Reference  has  been  made  by  witnesses  to  the  use  of  dried  milk.  This  is 
the  name  given  to  milk  which  has  been  deprived  of  its  watery  contents  by  exposing  Piof.  Thompson, 
it  momentarily  to  great  heat.  In  appearance  it  is  powdery';  it  is  dissolved  in  hot 
water.  The  cost  is  equivalent  to  about  4:^d.  a  quart.  The  claim  for  dried  milk  is 
that  it  retains  the  subtle  nutritive  qualities  which  are  injured  by  boiling,  that  it  is  i^is. 
less  liable  to  contamination  than  pasteurised  milk,  and  that  it  is  especially  useful  i63i-44, 1649-50. 
for  that  reason  in  the  homes  of  the  poor.  It  can  be  kept  like  rice  or  sago  in  a  tin 
without  deterioration  for  use  as  required.  Dried  milk  has,  we  were  told,  been  sue- 
cesyfully  used  in  various  English  and  Scottish  towns  for  the  feeding  of  infants  Niveu,  3i307-20. 
and  as  a  preventive  of  infantile  diarrhoea.  Dr.  Scurfield,  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
of  Sheffield,  handed  in  a  paper  by  Dr.  A.  E.  Naish  on  Infants'  Depots  in  Sheffield, 
which  was  read  at  the  Public  Health  Congress  held  in  Leeds  in  1909,  from  which 
we  take  the  following  quotation  : — "  I  am  one  of  those  who  strongly  believe  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  difficulties  encountered  in  the  feeding  of  infants  on  cow  s 
milk  can  be  successfully  overcome  by  an  intelligent  modification  of  the  milk  to  suit 
the  needs  of  the  particular  infant.  But  such  modifications  mean  of t«n  the  expendi- 
ture of  much  time,  trouble,  and  money,  and  are  often  entirely  beyond  the  means  of 
the  mothers  whom  we  wish  to  help  most.  Granted  that  they  have  sufficient  intelli- 
gence, application  and  patience  to  sterilise  and  to  carry  out  the  exact  dilution 
necessary,  changing  the  dilution  from  day  to  day,  as  is  often  necessary,  yet  still  the 
deficiency  in  fat  is  one  which  cannot  be  overcome  without  the  accessibility  of  a  pure 
standardised  cream. 

"  For  the  average  healthy  infant  it  is  reckoned  that  dilution  should  commence 
at  1  in  5,  and  should  not  reach  half  and  half  until  three  months  of  age.  Without 
the  addition  of  cream  there  is  thus  a  notable  deficiency  of  fat.  In  reference  to 
this  question  a  well-known  authority  makes  these  remarks  : — '  Cream  is  not  easily 
obtained,  and,  if  it  is,  may  be  of  doubtful  quality,  so  that  we  are  constrained  some- 
times, especially  when  dealing  with  the  poor,  to  use  mixtures  in  which  nothing 
further  is  attempted  than  simple  dilution,  and  addition  of  sugar.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  is  important  that  the  dilution  should  be  as  little  as  is  consistent 
with  digestion,  lest  the  deficiency  of  fat  give  trouble  by  inducing  rickets,  or  otherwise 
interfering  with  nutrition.'  In  other  words,  for  most  infants  of  poor  parents  there 
is  with  fresh  cow's  milk  only  a  very  narrow  path  of  safety  between  mal-nutrition 
from  indigestion  and  mal-nutrition  from  starvation.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that 
most  infants  when  their  mothers  first  seek  advice  are  already  the  victims  of  consider- 
able digestive  disturbance,  and  greatly  below  the  average  weight  (that  is,  they 
require  greater  dilution  than  the  average,  and  owing  to  their  emaciation  are  less 
able  to  bear  those  dilutions),  and  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  recourse  must  often  be 
had,  at  any  rate  temporarily,  to  some  other  form  of  nourishment. 

"  Now,  it  has  been  shown  that  milk  after  dessication  is  much  more  easy  of 
digestion,  a  fact  which  is  easily  demonstrable  in  the  case  of  infants  recovering  from 
acute  diarrhoea.  These  are  often  unable  to  take  fresh  milk  even  in  extreme  dilution 
without  recurrence  of  the  diarrhoea,  yet  can  digest  comparatively  concentrated 
mixtures  of  dried  milk. 

"  It  might  be  expected  from  this  that  infants  sufiering  from  chronic  gastro- 
intestinal trouble  after  the  use  or  abuse  of  fresh  milk  would  improve  on  dried  milk, 
and  this  has  been  our  experience.  In  many  of  these  infantile  dyspeptics  with 
constant  vomiting  and  whining,  it  is  very  striking  to  see  how  soon  the  symptoms 
abate,  after  even  a  very  short  course  of  dried  milk. 

"  We  have  then  to  inquire  whether  its  use  is  attended  by  an  ill  consequence  such 
as  rickets  or  scurvy.  With  regard  to  the  former,  it  might  be  thought  that  the  fat 
in  the  somewhat  buttery  condition  in  which  it  occurs  would  not  be  readily  absorbed, 
but  I  think  this  is  not  the  case.  The  authority  I  have  quoted  above  recommends  for 
poor  people  in  certain  cases  the  addition  of  butter  to  fresh  cow's  milk  when  it  has 
to  be  diluted  much.  At  any  rate  I  know  of  no  case  in  which  rickets  could  be 
attributed  to  the  use  of  dried  milk,  and  several  infants  which  have  come  up  with 
rickets  have  been  cured  without  other  treatment  than  the  diet  

"  Our  aim,  however,  is  always  directed  towards  getting  the  children  back  on  to 
fresh  cow's  milk  at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity.  To  do  this  in  the  way  least 
disturbing  to  the  child's  digestion  I  order  one  teaspoonful  of  milk  to  be  added  to 
each  feed,  and  subsequently  gradually  increased.  In  some  cases  even  this  is  too 
much,  so  that  one  has  to  resort  to  half  a  teaspoonful  or  less." 
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Condensed  Milk. 

(103)  It  was  agreed  by  qualified  witnesses  that  generally  speaking  condensed 
milk  is  a  poor  substitute  for  fresh  milk,  and  for  infants  is  not  to  be  compared  with 
fresh  milk,  still  less,  of  course,  with  mother's  milk.  The  process  of  manufacture  is 
described  on  page  84  of  the  First  volume  of  Evidence.  There  is  no  inspection  of 
condensed  milk  factories  by  the  Local  Government  Board  from  the  public  health 
point  of  view,  which  is,  we  consider,  regrettable.  The  only  supervision  over  the 
milk  received  at  these  factories  is  that  exercised  by  the  manager  or  his  assistants. 
Milk  may  be  accepted  under  any  conditions  they  please.  It  has  been  known  that 
stale  and  dirty  milk  have  been  received  and  boiled  with  the  addition  of  soda,  or 
other  alkali,  to  neutralise  acidity.  There  is  no  legal  standard  for  condensed  milk 
it  can  be  manufactured  or  imported  without  any  regulations,  and  if  persons  sending 
milk  to  the  factories  choose  to  be  careless  there  is  no  means  of  preventing  them.  We 
consider  it  essential  that  condensed  milk  factories  should  be  subject  to  supervision 
by  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  and  the  Medical  Inspector  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  as  well  as  by  any  Inspector  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  who  may 
hereafter  be  authorised  to  inspect  creameries. 

(104)  Another  recommendation  we  make  relates  to  the  labelling  of  condensed 
milk.  There  are  two  classes  of  condensed  milk  :  (1)  that  made  from  whole  milk, 
(2)  that  made  from  skim  or  separated  milk.  The  latter  contains  a  high  percentage 
of  sugar  and  a  low  percentage  of  fat,  ranging  from  1 J  to  as  low  as  |  per  cent.  This 
compares  with  the  fat  percentage  of  from  9  to  12  in  the  good  class  brands.  There 
is  a  fair  amount  of  variation  in  the  composition  of  condensed  milks,  even  of  the 
same  kind.  The  chief  causes  of  the  variation  are  (a)  difference  in  the  composition 
of  the  original  whole  milk,  (b)  the  extent  to  which  the  condensation  has  been  carried, 
(c)  the  amount  of  added  sugar,  and — in  the  case  of  skimmed  milks — (d)  the  thorough- 
ness of  the  skimming.  Usually  the  purchasers  of  condensed  milk  look  only  to  the 
price ;  they  do  not  realise  that  the  dearer  article  may  be  the  cheapest  in  point  of 
value;  in  fact  they  are  not  aware  of  the  difference  between  condensed  milk  made 
from  whole  milk  and  skimmed  milk.  We  recommend  that  all  tins  containing  con 
densed  milk  for  sale  should  be  labelled  in  large  prominent  type,  "  Prepared  from 
WHOLE— (or  SKIM  or  SEP ARATEL)— milk."  It  is  commonly  believed  that 
condensed  milk  is  sterile.  From  analyses  made  by  the  Public  Health  Authority  of 
Liverpool,  and  published  in  the  Annual  Report  for  1898,  only  one  sample  was  found 
to  be  sterile.  The  importance  of  this  is  shown  by  the  following  extract  from  the 
same  report  (page  146)  : — "  Thirty- four  samples  of  various  brands  of  condensed  milk 
were  examined  bacteriologically,  and  out  of  these  only  one  appeared  free  from 
miero-organisms.  In  the  others  the  number  of  organisms  varied,  being  very 
abundant  in  some  samples.  No  pathogenic  forms  were  found.  These  observations 
are  of  importance,  because  no  article  of  food  of  the  nature  of  milk  or  meat  should 
be  tinned  without  making  absolutely  certain  that  it  is  sterilised.  Spore-bearing 
bacilli  similar  to  the  bacillus  enteritidis  sporogenes  can  develop  in  the  sealed  tins 
if  sterilisation  is  not  complete,  and  lead  to  the  production  of  irritant  and  harmful 
products.  If  condensed  milk  is  not  sterile  it  has  no  advantage  over  raw  milk  from 
a  bacteriological  point  of  view."  As  a  proof  that  .conditions  have  not  improved,  w^ 
quote  from  the  Report  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  Liverpool  for  1911  (p 
207)  •  "  Condensed  Milks — 34  samples  were  investigated,  and  in  no  ca^e  were  they 
found  to  be  sterile.  Indeed  the  very  large  numbers  of  bacteria  which  were  found 
in  all  the  samples  would  tend  to  show  how  unsatisfactory  the  process  of  condensing 
is  The  milk,  no  doubt,  originally  contained  various  decomposition  products  due  to 
bacteria.  These  products  are  subsequently  masked  by  the  large  quantity  of  sugar 
present,  but  their  irritant  properties  are  not  destroyed." 


Recommendation. 


Preservatives. 


(105)  We  recommend  that  the  prohibition  against  adding  any  preservative! 
substance  to  milk  intended  for  human  consumption,  and  the  restrictions  on  the  usel 
of  preservatives  in  cream,  imposed  by  the  Public  Health  (Milk  and  Cream)  Regu-J 
lations,  1912,  which  were  made  by  the  Local  Government  Board  in  England  last* 
year,  shall  apply  in  Ireland. 
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Inspection  of  Creameries. 


(106)  The  question  of  inspection  of  creameries  requires  special  reference.  At 
resent  a  creamery  is  registered  under  the  Factories  Act  and  is  subject  to  inspection 
y  the  Factories  Inspector,  who  prescribes  that  it  shall  be  whitewashed  periodically, 
hat  the  machinery  shall  be  guarded,  and  that  precautions  shall  be  taken  generally 

for  the  health  and  safety  of  the  employees.  The  Local  Government  Board  as  the 
ublic  Health  Authority  have  no  direct  control  over  creameries.  As  a  general  rule 
he  Medical  Officer  of  Health  does  not  inspect  a  creamery,  but  he  would  do  so  if  his 
ttention  were  specially  called  to  it.  Neither  has  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
ny  legal  power  to  enter  a  creamery  and  inspect  the  milk  received  there,  or  to  insist 
hat  the  work  shall  be  carried  on  under  strictly  hygienic  conditions.  A  number  of 
reameries  do,  as  a  voluntary  arrangement,  allow  the  Instructors  in  Dairying  to 
isit  and  report  on  them.  The  Department's  role  is,  however,  not  that  of  guardian 
f  the  public  health,  but  of  adviser  for  the  promotion  of  the  butter  industry.  The 
Instructors  point  out  defects  if  they  see  any;  if  the  remonstrances  of  the  Department 
are  ignored  the  only  remedy  the  Department  has  is  to  withdraw  and  to  refuse  any 
assistance  by  way  of  instruction.  If  the  owners  of  a  creamery  say  they  do  not  want 
he  services  of  the  Instructor,  the  Department  has  to  withdraw.  Of  the  700 
creameries,  396  are  visited  by  the  Instructors,  i.e.,  about  55  per  cent.  It  is  not  an 
unreasonable  assumption  that  those  which  are  visited  are  generally  the  most  pro- 
gressive and  well  managed  institutions  of  their  kind,  and  though  it  must  not  be 
assumed  that  all  those  which  are  not  visited  have  a  poor  standard  of  cleanliness  and 
efficiency,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  they  are  in  the  main  the  most  in  need  of 
upervision.  The  absence  of  compulsory  powers  by  the  Instructors,  which  would 
nable  them  to  ensure  uniformity  of  conditions  among  creameries,  is  a  serious  draw- 
back. In  one  case  the  Committee  of  a  creamery  asked  the  Department  to  discontinue 
the  visits  of  their  Instructor  until  he  had  powers  which  would  ensure  equal  treat- 
ment of  all  creameries.  It  appeared  that  the  Instructor  had  in  the  course  of  his 
visit  found  fault  with  some  suppliers  for  the  manner  in  which  they  sent  in  their 
milk.  One  of  the  suppliers,  feeling  aggrieved,  had  consequently  taken  his  milk  to 
a  neighbouring  creamery  which  was  not  visited  by  the  Instructor,  and  was  received 
with  open  arms.  Though  the  Committee  desired  to  have  the  visits  of  the  Instructor, 
it  was  felt  that  unless  all  the  neighbouring  creameries  were  also  visited,  the  balance 
of  advantage  was  to  discontinue  the  Instructor's  supervision. 

(107)  One  of  the  great  difficulties  a  creamery  manager  has  to  contend  with  is 
the  rejection  of  dirty  milk.  The  suppliers  of  a  co-operative  creamery  are  often 
the  members  of  the  Committee  which  employ  the  manager  and  he  is  hardly  in  an 
independent  position  to  reject  their  milk  if  he  thinks  it  advisable  to  do  so.  If  he 
is  manager  of  a  proprietary  creamery  and  he  rejects  the  milk  as  dirty,  it  is  frequently 
taken  to  a  rival  establishment.'  If  he  accepts  the  milk  for  fear  of  losing  a  customer, 
it  deteriorates  the  quality  of  the  whole  supply;  it  injures  the  quality  of  the  butter 
and  contaminates  the  separated  milk.  In  some  districts  the  creamery  managers  enter 
into  a  mutual  arrangement  not  to  accept  milk  rejected  by  any  one  of  them,  but  it 
appears  that  this  undertaking  is  not  always  loyaily  adhered  to.  Usually  the  com- 
petition is  too  keen  for  such  an  agreement  to  be  made  at  all.  Of  the  need  of 
inspection  we  have  no  doubt.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  many  districts  the 
inspection  of  cattle  and  cowsheds  is  nominal  or  non-existent.  Many  serious  out- 
breaks of  enteric  fever  have  been  traceable  to  separated  milk  from  creameries  (see 
i^ppendix  C,  p.  191,  of  Vol.  3  of  Evidence),  and  we  recommend  that  a  central  Depart- 
ment (preferably  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  whose  Instructors  have  a  practical 
knowledge  of  creamery  work  and  its  difficulties)  should  have  compulsory  powers  to 
inspect  all  creameries  and  separating  stations,  co-operative  and  proprietary.  The 
managers  of  good  creameries  do  not  object,  the  managers  of  bad  creameries  have  no 
right  to  object.  Inspection  would  be  wholly  good  for  the  creameries.  One  manager 
admitted  that  his  remonstrances  with  his  suppliers  were  not  as  effective  as  those  of 
the  Instructor.  The  object  of  the  inspection  would  be  solely  in  the  interests  of 
public  health,  e.g.,  to  see  that  dirty  milk  or  milk  brought  in  dirty  cans  or  covered 
with  dirty  cloths,  was  rejected,  that  the  machinery  was  kept  clean,  and  that  nothing 
was  done  which  was  inimical  to  the  public  health.  The  Inspector  should  have  no 
rio-ht  to  interfere  with  the  management  of  the  business  as  a  commercial  concern. 
To  ensure  uniformity  of  treatment,  a  standard  form  of  report  should  be  used  in 
every  case,  something  after  the  style  of  that  now  used  by  "the  Instructors  in  Dairying 
when  reporting  on  creameries  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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(108)  Possibly  improve'd  methods  of  inspection  of  milk  received  at  creameries 
would  remove  much  of  the  cause  of  complaint  as  to  the  unpalatableness  of  separated 
milk.  The  dirty  milk  of  one  supplier  will  contaminate  the  milk  of  all  the  other 
suppliers.  In  heating  the  milk  for  the  separation  of  the  cream  the  milk  is  usually 
raised  to  a  temperature  which  kills  off  certain  bacteria  which  favour  preservation 
of  the  milk,  but  not  those  which  on  multiplication  rapidly  cause  the  milk  to  putrefy. 
Fat  inhibits  to  some  extent  the  growth  of  bacteria,  and  after  removal  of  the 
cream  the  separated  milk  is  a  more  favourable  medium  for  the  growth  of  bacteria. 
All  this  is  known,  but  the  question  at  the  moment  is  what  can  be  done  to  the 
separated  milk  which  will,  whilst  destroying  many  bacteria,  not  render  it  less 
valuable  as  a  food.  Milk — ^separated  milk — intended  for  the  food  of  man  might 
be  treated  differently  from  that  returned  by  the  creamery  for  the  feeding  of  calves, 
swine,  etc.  A  certain  proportion  of  the  separated  milk,  according  to  the  demands 
of  the  locality,  could  be  pasteurised  by  the  "  holder  "  process — that  is,  pasteurised  by 
keeping  the  milk  at  a  relatively  low  temperature  for  a  certain  period  of  time. 
Exposure  for  a  long  time  at  a  temperature  of,  say,  140°  F.  is  more  effectual  than  at 
a  higher  temperature  for  a  short  time.  Moreover  by  a  simple  expedient  the  whole 
bulk  of  the  milk  could  be  brought  to  this  temperature  which  would  not  devitalise 
the  milk.  The  pasteurised  milk  should  then  be  rapidly  cooled  and  distributed,  but 
only  into  cans,  etc.,  which  had  previously  been  scalded  or  otherwise  effectively 
cleaned.  It  is  no  use  pasteurising  milk  if  the  fluid  is  to  be  placed  in  cans,  etc., 
which  are  dirty,  the  dirt  in  the  receptacles  will  negative  the  pasteurisation  process. 
Separated  milk  for  human  consumption  should  therefore  be  pasteurised  and  we 
do  not  anticipate  any  serious  difficulty  in  treating  such  milk  in  the  creamery.  The 
remainder  of  the  separated  milk  required  for  the  feeding  of  calves,  swine,  etc.,  need 
not  be  treated  unless  it  is  known  to  contain  the  germs  of  tuberculosis.  The  ordinary 
organisms  contaminating  milk  and  which  may  cause  infection  in  man,  giving  rise 
to  gastro-intestinal  disturbances  for  instance,  are  not  likely  to  cause  any  ill-health 
in  calves  and  swine.  It  is  not  conceivable,  for  instance,  that  the  milk  can,  under  any 
circumstances,  contain  as  many  organisms  as  certain  drinking  water  available 
for  these  animals.  We  are  not  satisfied  of  the  necessity  of  pasteurising  milk 
for  animal  consumption — save  in  the  circumstance  already  noticed,  and  then  it 
would  be  wise  to  destroy  the  milk  absolutely — and  we  do  not  recommend  wholesale 
pasteurisation  under  existing  circumstances.  Our  conclusions  as  to  the  necessity, 
therefore,  of  pasteurisation  only  emphasises  the  need  of  thorough  cleanliness  in 
handling  the  milk,  and  that  all  vehicles  for  its  conveyance  must  be  as  clean  as 
possible,  so  that  secondary  contamination  may  be  prevented. 

(109)  Another  recommendation  we  desire  to  make  is  that  the  contents  of  the 
creamery  separator  should  be  burnt  or  otherwise  effectively  destroyed.  Frequently 
it  is  thrown  out  on  the  refuse  heap  and  eaten  by  animals.  This  sludge  is  particularly 
liable  to  contain  pathogenic  germs. 
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Enforcement  of  the  Dairies  Order. 

(110)  In  Section  64  we  showed  that  if  the  Dairies,  Cowsheds,  and  Milkshops 
Order  of  1908  were  efficiently  enforced  by  the  local  authorities,  much  of  the  com- 
monest and  most  serious  forms  of  contamination  of  milk  could  be  prevented.  Repre- 
sentative witnesses  speaking  on  behalf  of  milk  producers  and  milk  vendors,  and 
persons  of  both  classes  giving  their  individual  opinions,  have  stated  that  they  find 
no  fault  with  the  provisions  of  the  Order— they  are  not  too  stringent  and  do  not 
injure  a  person  in  the  dairy  business,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  beneficial  to  the  trade. 
Of  the  beneficial  results  following  the  issue  of  the  Order  there  is  ample  evidence. 
The  standard  of  cleanliness,  etc.,  in  cowsheds  has  been  raised.  Owners  who 
have  at  first  unwillingly  made  improvements  in  compliance  with  the  Order  have 
afterwards  come  to  the  Inspector  and  admitted  that  the  alterations  had  been  good 
for  the  health  of  the  cattle;  undoubtedly  they  had  been  good  for  the  purity  of  the 
milk.  The  effectiveness  of  the  Order  depends  primarily  upon  the  vigilance  of  the 
officers  appointed  to  enforce  it;  secondly,  upon  the  willingness  of  the  local  authority 
to  act  on  the  reports  of  their  officers  and  to  support  them  in  their  executive  duties; 
and  lastly  upon  the  manner  in  which  magistrates  deal  with  persons  prosecuted  for 
breaches  of  the  Order.  . 

In  county  boroughs  and  urban  districts  veterinary  inspectors  have,  so  far  as  we 
know,  been  appointed  in  all  cases.    In  the  larger  towns  there  is  also  usually  a  lay 
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nspector  of  cowsheds  and  an  inspector  of  milkshops ;  in  the  smaller  towns  the  sub- 
sanitary  officers  act  in  both   these   capacities.      The   supervision  is  generally 
efficient,  but  exceptions  have  come  under  our  notice.    The  same  remarks  do  not 
apply  to  many  rural  districts.    We  have  had  evidence  that  in  some  of  these  districts 
veterinary  inspectors  have  not  been  appointed.    In  other  cases  where  veterinary 
inspectors  have  been  appointed,  the  compliance  has  been  perfunctory  or  nominal, 
the  remuneration  offered  being  such  that  no  professional  man  could  possibly  be  Smith,  53-5. 
xpected  to  discharge  all  the  duties  required  by  the  Order.      One  ex-veterinary  p.  Power,  2355g 
nspector  said  that  the  salary  offered  would  only  pay  the  whip  money  of  his  car  '^f^Js^lST' 
Irivers.    Direct  evidence  of  the  failure  of  rural  councils  to  appoint  lay  inspectors  25943-6. 
o  supervise  the  conditions  under  which  milk  is  produced  {e.g.,  the  condition  of  the  Hanis,  29692. 
bow  byre,  the  cleanliness  of  the  milkers,  etc.)  has  not  been  considerable;  probably 
'n  many  instances  the  veterinary  inspector  discharges  these  duties;  but  indirectly 
we  have  received  ample  evidence  that  there  is  generally  a  serious  failure  in  rural 
districts  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Dairies  Order. 

y  (111)  To  give  an  example  of  what  we  refer  to;  the  Public  Health  Committee  of 
he  Belfast  Corporation  tendered  as  a  witness  their  lay  inspector  of  cowsheds,  who 
from  time  to  time  unofficially  inspected  and  reported  on  a  considerable  number  of 
X)w  byres  in  districts  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Corporation.  We  quote  two 
lamples  of  his  reports,  one  dealing  with  the  general  condition  of  a  number  of  byres, 
he  other  giving  details  of  a  particular  case.  We  have  taken  the  first  two  cases 
nentioned  by  him,  so  as  to  avoid  the  suggestion  that  the  worst  cases  were  picked  :\icBride,  6728. 
lut : — "  On  the  12th  inst.,  I  attempted  to  inspect  sixteen  dairy  farms  outside  the 
]!ounty  Borough  of  Belfast,  in  County  Antrim,  from  which  milk  is  consigned  to 
he  city;  in  six  instances  I  was  refused  permission.  In  the  townlands  which  I  visited 
'.  found  no  improvement  since  my  former  visit  in  March,  1911.  The  buildings  are 
f  stone  and  lime,  and  quite  a  number  are  thatched,  the  walls  inside  are  rough, 
roken,  dirty,  and  covered  with  dust,  while  the  ceilings  are  festooned  with  cobwebs ; 
he  light  and  ventilation  are  defective;  the  floors  are  paved  with  stones  and  dirt, 
hich  is  unsuitable,  as  it  is  quite  pervious ;  there  is  no  provision  made  for  drainage, 
n  many  instances  the  manure  heap  is  only  a  few  feet  from  the  byre  door.  Judging 
rom  the  condition  of  these  cowsheds,  in  my  opinion  the  milking  could  not  be  carried 
n  in  a  cleanly  manner.  I  may  add  that  in  two  cases  the  owners  informed  me  the 
yres  had  not  been  cleaned  for  three  days ;  I  found  in  two  cases  pigs  under  the  same 
oof  with  the  milch  cows.  Two  of  the  above  dairies  have  never  been  registered  nor 
nspected." 

"  Another  case,  November,  1909.    That  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.   ,  County 

Down.  This  dairy  is  registered  and  officially  inspected.  No  windows  nor  provision 
or  ventilation;  no  drainage;  floor  paved  with  stones  and  earth;  full  of  holes  and 
ccumulation  of  liquid  matter;  walls  rough  and  pervious;  have  never  been  lime- 
ashed  ;  manure  heap  against  gable  of  byre.  There  are  two  byres,  both  similar.  T 
ound  in  No.  1,  two  brood  sows;  in  No.  2,  5  cows,  1  bull,  and  3  pigs,  which  were  in  a 
irty  condition,  with  no  bedding  of  any  description  about  them.  It  would  be  impos- 
ible  to  describe  the  condition  of  this  place,  as  both  outside  and  inside  are  in  a 

amentable  condition.    Thirty  gallons  of  milk  are  sent  to  Mr.   ,  Belfast,  daily. 

r.  has  been  delivering  milk  in  Belfast  for  the  past  six  years." 

The  City  Veterinarian  of  Belfast  also  spoke  of  byres  in  outside  districts  which  Jordan,  7112-4. 
e  had  visited ;  he  said,  "  Generally  speaking  they  could  not  be  worse — absolutelv 
Ithy  in  some  cases — low  ceilings,  neither  light  nor  ventilation,  dirty  cows,  badly 
Dedded,  defective  floors — everything  that  you  could  really  think  of.  It  would  not 
oe  possible  to  get  a  pure  milk  supply  out  of  byres  like  what  I  saw."  The  witness 
added  that  some  of  the  owners  of  these  byres  "thought  they  were  doing  grand." 
They  did  not  think  they  had  dirty  cows  or  byres,  or  anything  to  do  with  dirty  milk, 
[t  seemed  to  be  entirely  want  of  education. 

These  facts  are  eloquent  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Dairies   Order  is 
idministered  in  some  of  the  rural  districts. 

(112)  The  reasons  for  the  difference  in  the  administration  of  the  Order  in  town 
and  country  are  not  far  to  seek.  We  mention  them  because  they  lead  to  the  con- 
ideration  of  the  proposals  we  shall  make  as  a  remedy.  In  large  centres  of  popu- 
ation  the  observance  of  sanitary  regulations  is  indispensably  necessary  to  the  ntain- 
lenance  of  public  health.  The  regulations  are,  speaking  generally,  carefully  drawn 
Lip  to  safeguard  public  health  and  are  vigorously  enforced,  otherwise  nature  quickly 
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exacts  a  penalty;  and,  in  a  densely  populated  area,  what  injuriously  affects  on( 
section  of  the  community  is  liable  to  affect  all.  Even  if  an  outbreak  of  infectiou{ 
disease  could  be  restricted  to  a  limited  area,  the  ratepayers  as  a  body  are  interestec 
m  the  maintenance  of  the  well-being  of  the  whole  population.  We  found  accordingly 
that  in  cities  and  urban  districts  the  cattle,  the  byres,  and  the  milkshops  were  unde] 
inspection;  that  vigilance  was  exercised  to  detect  adulteration;  that  in  Belfast 
samples  were  taken  to  ascertain  if  milk  was  free  from  infection,  and  that  if  morJ 
active  steps  were  not  taken  to  prevent  dirty  milk  coming  in,  it  was  owing  to  th(| 
limitations  of  the  executive  power  of  the  authorities. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  country  the  enforcement  of  the  Order  rests  in  thJ 
hands  of  councils  composed  largely  of  persons  who  are  either  in  the  dairy  trad<| 
themselves  or  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  those  who  .are.  The  milk  produced 
when  not  sent  to  a  creamery,  is  consumed  for  the  most  part  in  another  area.  Th(| 
necessity  for  observing  the  laws  of  hygiene  is  not  so  fully  appreciated  in  the  country 
as  in  the  town,  and  the  consequences  of  neglect  are  not  so  apparent,  as  the  danger  ii 
transferred  to  another  centre.  The  object  of  the  country  dairyman  is  too  often  t( 
produce  his  milk  at  a  minimum  of  expense,  regardless  of  the  hygienic  condition! 
under  which  it  is  produced,  and  not  unnaturally,  perhaps,  his  neighbours  sympathis( 
with  this  object  and  even  benefit  by  it.  This  is  really  a  short-sighted  policy;  in  th( 
long  run  it  would  be  more  profitable  for  the  dairyman  to  have  healthy  cattle  ir 
healthy  byres ;  and  until  this  view  prevails  and  the  country  producer  competes  witl: 
the  town  dairyman  on  equal  terms,  the  latter  is  at  a  commercial  disadvantage.  This 
indeed,  has  been  the  subject  of  serious  complaint  and  is  one  of  the  reasons,  and  ai 
important  one,  why  city  authorities  have  asked  for  extended  powers  to  enable  then 
to  secure  a  uniform  administration  of  the  Order.  Indirectly,  too,  the  unfait  com 
petition  inflicts  an  injury  on  the  consumer.  The  city  dairyman's  expenditure  ir 
producing  milk  is  increased  by  the  rigid  requirements  to  which  he  is  subjected;  af 
compared  with  his  rural  rival,  he  is  sufficiently  handicapped  by  the  cost  of  feeding 
stuffs,  which  he  does  not  raise  himself  but  has  to  buy ;  he  has  a  higher  rent  to  pa} 
for  his  premises  and  higher  wages  to  pay  for  his  assistance ;  and  naturally  he  looks 
for  a  remunerative  price  for  the  article  he  sells.  If  then,  by  unequal  competition, 
he  cannot  command  a  price  which  yields  an  adequate  profit,  the  respectable  vendoi 
is  driven  out  of  the  trade,  which  tends  to  fall  into  hands  less  desirable  from  th€ 
point  of  view  of  public  welfare.  The  remedy  which  has  been  called  for  most 
generally,  particularly  in  Dublin,  Belfast  and  Cork,  has  been  that  borough  and  urbar 
authorities  should  have  the  right  to  send  their  officers  into  outside  districts  tc 
examine  into  the  condition  of  the  cattle  and  cowsheds  from  which  milk  supplied  tc 
the  city  is  produced.  Where  the  conditions  are  unsatisfactory,  failing  other  reme 
dies,  the  city  authorities  claim  the  right  to  forbid  within  their  area  the  sale  of  the 
milk  from  that  farm. 

(113)  Under  Section  19  of  the  Tuberculosis  Prevention  (I.)  Act,  1908,  an  urban 
authority  may  be  invested  by  the  Local  Government  Board  with  powers  of  control 
over  outside  dairies  from  which  the  milk  supply  of  their  district  is  derived,  and 
applications  for  such  powers  have  been  made  by  the  health  authority  inter  alia  of 
Dublin,  Belfast,  Cork,  Bangor,  Newry,  and  Rathmines.  In  dealing  with  appli- 
cations of  this  kind,  the  Board  have  been  in  the  habit  of  asking  for  particulars  of 
specific  instances  of  default  on  the  part  of  the  outside  authority,  as  they  consider 
that  one  authority  should  not  be  superseded  by  another  m  its  own  jurisdiction 
without  strong  grounds.  Mr.  Galvin,  Solicitor  to  the  Cork  Corporation,  and  Mr. 
Watson,  Chief  Veterinary  Inspector  for  Dublin,  contend  tliat  this  is  a  wrong 
method  'of  proceeding.    The  case  presented  by  Mr.  Galvin  is  :— 

"  At  this  moment  the  Corporation  have  no  legal  authority  to  expend  one  penny 
in  investi orating  the  condition  of  these  outlying  dairies  and  cowsheds.  They  have 
no  power  to  enter,  or  to  authorise  one  of  their  officers  to  enter,  any  such  premises, 
and  if  a  person  purporting  to  act  upon  their  behalf  insisted  upon  examining  a  dairy 
outside  the  urban  district,  he  would  be  breaking  the  law  of  the  land  and  legal 
proceedings  could  be  successfully  maintained  against  him  In  view  ot  this  state 
of  thino-s  the  suggestion  that  explicit  evidence  must  be  produced  by  the  Corporation 
m  support  of  the  allegation  of  default  is  simply  a  reductio  ad  ahsurdum,  and  it  the 
Board  adhere  to  this  proposition  I  fear  that  the  effect  of  their  doing  so  will  be  to 
render  absolutely  useless  the  sUtutory  provision  already  referred  to. 
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"  I  am  bound  to  say  that  the  Local  Government  Board  misapprehended,  and  I'^n^- 
till  misapprehend,  the  intention  of  the  Legislature  with  regard  to  that  section  and 
ts  legal  effect,  because  they  took  the  narrow  ground  that  what  was  sought  was  in 
;ffect  the  transfer  of  the  powers  of  the  dairies  in  the  rural  district  to  the  urban 
luthority.  I  do  not  think  that  was  the  intention  or  the  effect  of  that  section.  1 
hink  the  section,  as  a  matter  of  English,  speaks  for  itself,  and  what  it  means  is 
hat  the  Local  Government  Board  were  empowered  to  give  to  urban  authorities  control 
)ver  the  milk  supply  of  their  district  wherever  it  c^me  from — that  is  to  say,  that 
he  section  is  sufficiently  wide  to  give  the  Local  Government  Board  power  to  transfer 
X)  the  Corporation  the  right  of  examining  dairies  from  which  the  supply  to  the  city 
iomes,  and  I  think  the  object  of  that  section  was  to  give  large  towns  and  cities  power 
/O  supervise  properly  all  sources  from  which  the  milk  came  into  their  district." 

(114)  We  can  understand  the  reluctance  of  the  Local  Government  Board  to 
lonfer  indiscriminately  the  powers  mentioned  in  section  19  of  the  Act  of  1908;  the 
dairies  Order  makes  the  Rural  District  Council  the  executive  body  in  its  own  dis- 
Hct,  and  to  issue  an  Order  under  the  Act  of  1908  would  create  dual  administration 
n  a  Rural  District.  The  result  in  practice  might  not  be  altogether  effective.  Thus, 
I  cowkeeper  in  a  rural  district  who,  in  consequence  of  an  Order  made  under  section 
9,  became  subject  to  inspection  by  the  officers  of  (say)  the  Belfast  Corporation,  could 
ivoid  the  inspection  by  sending  his  milk  to  another  town,  say,  for  example,  Armagh. 
Jnless  the  urban  authority  of  that  town  then  obtained  an  Order  from  the  Local 
aovernment  Board,  the  evil  would  not  be  cured  but  only  transferred  from  one  town  to 
nother.  There  are  other  objections  to  which  we  shall  refer  later.  Up  to  the  present, 
lo  Order  conferring  powers  of  control  over  outside  dairies  has  been  issued,  and  section 
9  of  the  Tuberculosis  Prevention  Act  has  been  a  dead  letter,  except  so  far  as  the 
/Ocal  Government  Board  have  held  it  in  terrorem  over  a  district  which  neglected  to 
nforce  the  Dairies  Order.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  obvious  objections  to  the 
onferring  of  the  powers  indicated,  it  is  the  remedy  provided  by  the  Legislature, 
,nd  we  think  that  after  the  five  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  Dairies  Order 
ame  into  force,  it  might  be  desirable  for  the  Local  Government  Board  to  reconsider  Recommendation 
heir  policy.  We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  danger  of  friction  arising  where  two 
ocal  authorities  exercise  a  similar  power  in  the  same  area,  but  we  believe  that  on 
he  whole  the  granting  of  powers  of  outside  inspection  to  an  urban  authority  would 
e  salutary  where  prima  facie  grounds  for  complaint  exist.  The  Medical  Inspector 
ould  make  personal  investigation,  as  he  did  in  the  case  of  the  Cork  Rural  District. 
?his  is  not  the  true  remedy  for  the  evils  alleged;  but  legislation  will  be  necessary 
3  give  effect  to  the  proposals  we  suggest,  and  in  the  meantime  the  machinery  which 
xists  might  be  tried  for  what  it  is  worth.  The  main  outside  sources  of  supply  of  a 
ity  are  usually  in  the  immediate  vicinity;  and  the  city  authority,  if  given  power  to 
aspect  dairies  in  adjoining  rural  districts  when  neglect  to  enforce  the  Dairies 
)rder  in  those  districts  is  alleged,  would  probably  be  satisfied  in  most  cases.  One 
latter  in  particular  calls  for  attention.  Cows  which  are  housed  in  winter  in 
)ublin,  Belfast,  and  other  cities,  are  usually  sent  to  grass  in  adjoining  districts 
uring  the  summer.  Neither  the  cows  nor  their  milkers  are  then  subjected  to  super- 
ision ;  the  rural  authority  does  not  consider  they  belong  to  the  district,  and  the  city 
.uthority  has  no  power  to  follow  them.  Either  the  cows  and  their  milkers  should 
e  inspected  by  the  officers  of  the  rural  district  in  which  they  are  located  for  the 
ime  being,  or  the  officers  of  the  city  from  which  they  come  should  have  power  to 
xercise  supervision  over  them. 

(115)  To  come  now  to  the  remedy  which  commends  itself  to  our  judgment.  It 
as  represented  to  us  in  Ireland  that  many  cities  in  England  and  Scotland  possess 
nder  local  Acts  powers  which  enable  them  to  prevent  the  importation  of  tubercu- 
us  milk;  that  these  powers  have  been  exercised  with  considerable  advantage  to  the 
ealth  of  the  cities  concerned,  and  it  was  recommended  that  similar  powers  be  given 
o  Irish  towns.  Being  much  impressed  by  these  views,  we  visited  England  and 
ook  evidence  from  the  Medical  Officers  of  Health  of  Manchester,  Birmingham, 

iverpool,  Glasgow,  Sheffield  and  Leeds.    The  procedure  for  the  protection  of  the 
)ublic  health  against  infected  milk  is  practically  the  same  in  each  of  these  cities, 
jamples  of  the  milk  coming  into  the  city  from  outside  are  taken  at  the  railway  Bi-ittiebank, 
tation,  they  are  bacteriologically  examined,  and  if  tubercle  bacilli  are  found  the  '^f^^"^-  3^530  5 
^terinary  Officer  is  empowered  to  go  to  the  farm  from  which  the  infected  milk 
ame  and  examine  the  herd.    If  a  cow  giving  tuberculous  milk  is  discovered,  the  seuifieid, 
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owner  is  forbidden  to  sell  the  milk  of  that  cow  in  the  inspecting  officer's  area.  The 
slaughter  of  the  cow  could  not,  however,  be  insisted  on  before  the  issue  of  the  recent 
Tuberculosis  Order  of  1913;  consequently,  each  city  was  left  to  protect  itself  against 
infected  milk,  and  by  doing  so  drove  the  tuberculous  milk  into  other  districts  which 
had  not  the  means  or  energy  to  protect  themselves.  If,  in  the  course  of  inspection, 
the  Veterinary  Officer  sees  defective  or  dirty  byres,  he  does  not  direct  that  the  byre 
shall  be  made  to  conform  w^ith  the  provisions  of  the  Dairies  Order  or  be  made  clean; 
if  he  takes  any  action  at  all,  it  is  to  report  the  case  to  his  Medical  Officer  of  Health, 
who  in  turn  informs  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  the  district  in  which  the  byre 
is  situated.  A  drawback  to  the  English  procedure  is  that  the  cost  of  carrying  out  a 
systematic  inspection  would  be  prohibitive.  In  Birmingham,  for  instance,  the 
average  yearly  number  of  inspections  of  this  character  for  the  past  ten  years  has 
been  about  twenty;  in  Liverpool,  during  the  same  period  the  average  number  of 
inspections  has  been  eleven.  It  also  results  in  two  or  more  cities  doing  the  same 
work  twice  over.  For  example,  Manchester  and  Birmingham  both  draw  milk  sup 
plies  from  Shropshire.  It  would  be  a  more  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  if 
som.e  authority  in  Shropshire  did  for  all  the  cattle  and  milk  of  that  county  wha 
Manchester  and  Birmingham  are  doing  for  themselves. 

These  are  the  objections  that  present  themselves  to  us  when  it  is  proposed  to  give 
to  cities  like  Dublin  and  Belfast  general  powers  of  outside  inspection  as  a  protectioi 
against  the  reception  of  dirty  milk.  Dublin  draws  large  supplies  from  the  Countiej 
of  Cork,  Tipperary,  Longford,  Roscommon,  Wicklow^  and  Wexford;  the  cost  of  even 
occasional  visits  to  country  dairies  would  be  a  serious  financial  burden,  though  not, 
admit,  incommensurate  with  the  benefits  that  would  be  obtained.       To  takf 
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another  aspect  of  the  question,  Dublin  and  Belfast  draw^  supplies  from  County  Sligo 
Let  us  suppose  there  is  lax  administration  of  the  Order  in  a  milk-producing  distric 
in  that  county,  and  that  Dublin  and  Belfast  exercise  the  powers  of  outside  inspection 
there  would  be  a  double  expense,  and  in  the  end  it  might  result  that  the  milk  supplj 
was  merely  diverted  to  another  area,  whereas  if  there  were  a  uniform  enforcemeni 
of  the  Order  all  over  the  country,  it  would  be  unnecessary  for  any  one  distrid 
specially  to  protect  itself.  Finally,  the  English  procedure  is  not  suitable  for  Irisl 
towns,  because  the  object  of  cities  like  Manchester  and  Birmingham  is  primarily  t( 
exclude  milk  infected  with  tubercle  bacilli.  They  have  the  equipment  which  enables 
them  to  detect  the  presence  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  milk;  without  it,  their  powers  o 
outside  inspection  would  be  useless.  The  whole  object  of  the  outside  inspection  is  U 
discover  the  cow  which  gives  tuberculous  milk.  If  milk  is  suspected  of  conveying  |, 
scarlatina  or  diphtheria  action  is  taken  not  under  the  Milk  Clauses  of  the  local  Actj 
but  under  the  Infectious  Disease  (Prevention)  Act  of  1890.  The  condition  of  tW 
country  cowsheds  as  regards  drainage,  size,  and  cleanliness,  is  at  best  a  subsidiarj 
matter  of  importance  and  is  often  treated  as  negligible  by  the  city  inspecting  officei: 
The  representations  made  on  behalf  of  Irish  towns  have  been  directed  to  the  .ascer 
tainment  primarily  of  the  condition  of  cow  byres,  and  secondarily  to  the  health  o: 
the  stock.  In  England,  an  outside  inspection  is  not  made  without  some  proof  thai 
the  milk  received  from  outside  sources  is  infected;  in  Ireland,  in  the  absence  o 
means  of  making  a  bacteriological  examination  of  milk,  there  cannot  ordinarily  h 
ground  for  suspecting  the  presence  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  milk.  If,  therefore,  ai 
Irish  city  desires  to  have  the  power  to  inspect  rural  dairies  which  send  milk  into  th< 
city  for  sale,  the  only  course  pending  legislation  would  be  to  obtain  that  power  undei 
section  19  of  the  Tuberculosis  Prevention  (I.)  Act,  1908. 

(116)  The  existing  procedure  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Dairies  Order  is  opd 
to  serious  objections  on  the  ground  that  there  is  not  a  uniform  standard  of  adminis; 
tration  and  that  there  is  duplication  of  work,  which  causes  unnecessary  expense  anc 
does  not  secure  efficiency.    As  regards  unequal  administration,  in  some  districts 
the  Order  is  rigidly  enforced,  in  others  it  is  partially  enforced,  while  in  others  it  i 
not  enforced  at  all  or  so  laxly  as  to  render  its  effect  of  no  use.    The  efficiea 
administration  of  the  Order  is  not  even  indicated  by  the  appointment  of  Veterma: 
and  Dairy  Inspectors.    Of  course  where  no  inspector  is  appointed  the  Order  is 
dead  letter,  but  there  are  districts  where  either  the  Veterinary  Inspector  is  paid 
nominal  salary,  or  where  the  reports  of  the  inspector  when  received  by  the  loca: 
authority  are  ignored.    For  this  state  of  affairs  we  see  under  existing  circumstancesl 
no  remedy.    Supposing  the  hesitation  of  the  Local  Government  Board  to  the  exercise 
of  the  right  of  outside  inspection  under  section  19  of  the  Tuberculosis  Preventiof 
Act  to  be  overcome,  w^e  do  not  see  that  the  inspecting  officers  could  do  more  than  caj 
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he  attention  of  the  local  authority  to  any  unsatisfactory  condition,  such  as  cattle 
inspected  to  be  diseased,  insanitary  byres,  or  dirty  milkers,  that  might  be  dis- 
covered.     The  powers  of  the  Local  Government  Board  are  for  the  most  part 
)ersuasive,  not  mandatory,  in  dealing  with  an  authority  which  neglects  its  duty  4^"/^" 
n  regard  to  the  Order.    The  Board  has  shown  that  it  can  insist  on  the  appointment  M^.^Gai'ia^her, 
if  a  veterinary  inspector  by  an  unwilling  rural  district,  but  further  steps  are  neces-  27r22-4.  ° 
ary  to  insist  that  district  councils  shall  give  effect  to  the  spirit  of  the  Order.  Suuth,  ^2702. 

(117)  As  regards  duplication  of  work  and  unnecessary  expenditure,  it  may  be 
tated  that  there  are  in  existence  three  sets  of  veterinary  surgeons  performing  public 
uties.    (1)  The  veterinary  inspectors  who  are  appointed  to  enforce  the  Dairies 
rder  by  urban  and  rural  district  councils  by  virtue  of  powers  conferred  under  the 
'ublic  Health  (Ireland)  Acts;  in  respect  of  such  duties  the  local  authority  is  respon- 
ble  to  the  Local  Government  Board.    (2)  Under  the  Diseases  of  Animals  Act,  1894, 
e  county  councils  are  empowered  to  appoint  veterinary  surgeons  for  the  purpose 

f  detecting  and  stamping  out  as  quickly  as  possible  certain  scheduled  diseases  of 
imals,  such  as  anthrax,  pleuro-pneumonia,  foot  and  mouth  disease,  etc.    For  the 
rformance  of  these  duties  the  county  councils  are  responsible  to  the  Department 
Agriculture.    (3)  Finally,  there  are  veterinary  inspectors  directly  appointed  and 
ployed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  also  under  the  Diseases  of  Animals  Act. 
hus  there  are  in  existence  three  sets  of  veterinary  officers  dealing  with  the  health 
animals,  subject  to  the  supervision  of  two  different  Departments  and  under  the 
ntrol  of  two  independent  local  authorities.      Such  an  arrangement  is  conducive  • 
ither  to  economy  nor  to  efficient  administration.    At  present  the  inquiries  of  the 
ounty,  Council  Veterinarian  are  restricted  to  certain  specified  subjects,  not  because 
.  is  not  competent  to  deal  with  the  whole  range  of  questions  coming  within  the 
ofessional  knowledge  of  a  veterinary  surgeon,  but  because  his  appointment  strictly 
its  his  activities  and  his  jurisdiction.    If,  for  example,  in  following  up  a  case 
anthrax  the  county  inspector  visits  a  byre  which  obviously  does  not  conform  with 
e  requirements  of  the  Dairies  Order  he  is  silent,  because  it  does  not  come  within 
e  scope  of  his  duties  to  make  representations  to  the  owner  concerning  it.    Such  a 
stem  is  indefensible  from  the  point  of  view  of  economy  :  it  involvas  two  sets  of 
spectors  of  the  same  profession  travelling  about  the  country  to  perform  different 
ities  which  either  is  capable  of  discharging  in  entirety.    And  worse,  the  system 
nds  to  weaken  the  authority  of  the  rural  inspector,  and  to  make  his  work  more 
fficult.    Continuing  the  foregoing  suppositious  case,  let  us  suppose  that  the  local 
spector,  following  the  county  officer,  visits  the  faulty  byre  and  requires  the  owner 
make  certain  alterations.    The  cowkeeper,  not  able,  and  perhaps  not  anxious,  to 
stinguish  the  niceties  between  the  functions  of  the  county  inspector  and  those  of 
e  rural  inspector,  and  believing  not  unnaturally  in  the  superiority  of  the  former, 
11  possibly  reply,  "Mr.  So  and  So  (the  county  officer)  saw  the  shed  as  it  now  is  and 
ver  made  any  objection  to  it;  it  could  not  have  been  wrong  or  he  would  have  said 
,  and  why  are  you  making  all  this  fuss  about  it." 

(118)  The  urban  and  the  rural  district  veterinary  inspectors  are  responsible 
ly  to  the  authority  which  makes  the  appointment.     In  rural  districts  the  clients 
the  veterinary  inspector  are  often  the  members,  or  relatives  of  the  members,  of  the 
^trict  council      Without  reflecting  on  the  integrity  or  disinterestedness  of  the 
erinary  inspector,  it  is  obvious  that  he  is  in  an  extremely  invidious  position  if  he  32830  0 
s  to  insist  on  the  observance  of  the  Order  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  a  milk 
oducer  who  is  both  his  client  and  a  member  of  the  local  authority.    An  inspector 
o  can  combine  the  smviter  in  modo  with  the  fortiter  in  re  will,  no  doubt,  be  able 
accomplish  a  large  amount  of  useful  administrative  work  without  having  recourse 
extreme  measures;  but  the  fact  remains  that  he  may  have  to  deal  with  cases  where 
rsuasion  fails,  and  in  such  cases  unpleasantness  and  hardship  are  entailed  if  an 
cer  has  to  choose  between  discharging  his  public  duty  and  offending  an  influential 
ent.    The  difficulty  of  the  position  is  intensified  where  an  inspector  may  be  some- 

lat  lacking  in  the  tactful  handling  of  an  awkward  case.  These  views  have  been 
esented  to  us  by  witnesses  who  were  acting  as  veterinary  inspectors  but  who  were 

no  way  speaking  in  complaint  or  under  a  sense  of  grievance.  Their  suggestion 
IS  that  if  they  were  given  a  position  which  made  them  independent  of  local 
fluences,  e.g.,  made  whole-time  officers  for  fairly  large  districts,  and  were  subject 

the  supervision  of  an  official  acting  on  behalf  of  a  central  body,  their  authority 
)uld  be  immensely  strengthened.     The  district  inspector  would  then  be  in  a 
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position  to  say  to  a  cowkeeper  who  was  reluctant  to  make,  say,  necessary  alterations —  i 
"  Under  the  Dairies  Order  these  alterations  must  be  made.    It  is  actually  in  youi  i 
own  interest  that  they  should  be  made.    But  in  any  case,  if  you  do  not  make  their  i 
on  my  instructions  you  will  have  to  make  them  when  the  chief  inspector  comes  round 
so  you  may  as  well  make  them  now  and  not  get  us  all  into  trouble."    Such  an  appea! 
.   .       we  conceive  could  seldom  be  made  in  vain,  and  is  a  powerful  argument  in  favour  oi 
supervision  by  the  inspectors  of  a  Central  Authority. 

(119)  The  difficulties  of  securing  adequate  enforcement  of  the  Dairies  Order  bj  i 
local  authorities  under  existing  conditions  are  practically  insuperable.    The  Ordei  i; 
was  drawn  up  by  the  Local  Government  Board  in  collaboration  and  consultatioi  j 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture.      So  far  as  the  Public  Health  is  concerned,  it: 
administration  is  a  matter  for  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  at  present  in  itj 
entirety  it  is  administered  by  that  Board.    But  the  Order  deals  principally  witl 
the  health  of  cattle  and  their  housing,  and  in  the  urban  and  rural  districts  it  is  th< 
Veterinary  and  Dairy  Inspectors  who  are  the  executive  officers.    The  Local  Govern  i 
ment  Board  have  no  Veterinary  Inspector  attached  to  their  staff  and  we  do  no 
recommend  that  they  should  have.    On  the  other  hand,  the  Department  of  Agricul  i 
ture  has  a  large  staff  of  veterinary  surgeons  who  are  well  qualified  to  act  as  super  j 
vising  inspectors.    It  would  be  impossible  to  transfer  the  administration  of  th 
Order  from  the  Local  Government  Board  to  the  Department  of  iVgriculture,  con 
cerned  as  the  Order  so  largely  is  with  the  public  health  :  at  the  same  time  it  woul< 
equally  be  inexpedient  to  entrust  the  Local  Government  Board  with  powers  proper! 
appertaining  to  the  Department.    A  modus  operandi  is  required  which  will  retail 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  public  health  in  the  care  of  the  Local  Governmen 
Board  and  transfer  all  that  relates  to  the  health  of  cattle  to  the  Department  o 
Agriculture.    It  is  not  easy  to  draw  the  line  of  demarcation  so  long  as  the  urba; 
Recommendation-  ^ind  rural  councils  are  the  local  administrators  of  the  Order.    We  suggest,  therefore 
that  the  unit  of  administration  should  be  the  county  or  the  county  borough,  whicl 
after  consultation  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  should  divide  the  adminis 
trative  area  into  a  number  of  districts,  mainly  on  the  basis  of  cow-population,  an< 
KobertsoD,  should  appoint  a  whole-time  Veterinary  Inspector  (who  should  be  a  qualifie* 

32210.     '  Veterinary  Surgeon)  to  each  district.    A  scale  of  salary  should  be  drawn  up,  als 

McCaui, 2875ti-7.  in  consultatiou  with  the  Department;  one-half  of  the  salary  should  be  payable  b; 
iiai-ris^  -tj^e  county  authority  out  of  the  rates,  and  the  other  half  should  be  paid  from  Imperia 

29769-/3.  Funds  through  the  Department,  on  the  same  principle  that  the  State  now  contribute 

towards  the  cost  of  county  veterinary  inspection.  The  Department  should  hav 
power  to  withhold  the  State  contribution,  or  part  of  it,  if  the  work  of  veterinar; 
inspection  were  inadequately  carried  out.  On  the  appointment  of  veterinar 
inspectors,  existing  officers  should  be  given  the  preference,  and  existing  officers  whi 
were  not  re-appointed  should  receive  some  compensation.  Attached  to  a  county  o 
group  of  counties  there  should  be  a  Chief  Inspector,  appointed  by  the  Department 
he  should  be  paid  wholly  by  the  State  and  be  responsible  to  the  Department ;  bu 
would,  under  the  instructions  of  the  Department,  advise  the  county  authority  oi 
all  veterinary  questions,  and  should  have  power  to  act  as  supervisor  over  the  Distric 
Veterinary  inspectors.  Each  District  Veterinary  Inspector  should  be  responsibL 
for  all  matters  relating  to  the  health  of  cattle  in  his  district,  the  condition  of  cov 
byres,  and  the  administration  of  the  Dairies  Order  generally.  He  should  also  ac 
as  a  local  officer  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Diseases  (Animals)  Act ;  the  State  contri 
bution  towards  his  salary  would  entitle  the  Department  to  call  on  him  to  discharg* 
such  duties.  The  District  Inspector  would  report  to  the  county  authority ;  the  Chie 
Inspector  should  have  the  right  of  access  to  all  such  reports,  and  should  keep  thi 
Department  informed  on  all  matters  of  importance  or  on  which  he  was  instructe( 
to  report.  The  Department  in  turn  would  communicate  to  the  Local  Governmen 
Board  any  matters  which  came  to  its  cognisance  through  the  Chief  Inspector  whicl 
affected  the  public  health,  and  which  rightly  belong  to  the  functions  of  the  Board. 

(120)  There  will  always  arise  questions  of  policy  or  administration  in  dealing 
with  the  public  health  or' the  health  of  cattle  which,  though  primarily  affecting 
one  of  the  two  Departments,  does  also  concern  the  other  Department  to  a  greate: 
or  less  extent.  The  Local  Government  Board  have,  we  understand,  conferred  fron 
Recommendation,  time  to  time  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  matters  relating  to  the  Dairies 
Cowsheds  and  Milkshops  Order.  We  consider  that  this  arrangement  should  b( 
officially  recognised  and  put  on  a  permanent  footing,  so  that  it  will  be  secure  againsi 
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alteration  on  a  charge  of  personnel  or  any  other  cause,  and  so  guarantee  a  con- 
tinuity of  policy.  A  co-ordinating  committee  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
two  Departments  should  be  appointed  to  deal  with  all  matters  in  which  the  two 
Departments  are  concerned.  The  constitution  of  this  Committee  we  would  leave 
to  the  Departments  concerned,  stipulating,  however,  that  it  should  have  adequate 
medical  and  veterinary  representation  and  that  it  should  meet  at  stated  intervals. 
Our  suggestion  involves  that  the  responsibility  of  reporting  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  Dairies  Order  is  administered  should  be  thrown  on  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, whose  veterinary  staff  should  be  strengthened  so  as  to  ensure  that  the  whole 
country  will  be  under  their  supervision. 

(121)  It  was  suggested  that  it  would  be  inconsistent  to  have  whole-time  Smith.  32()9fi-7oi. 
Veterinary  Inspectors  and  not  to  have  whole-time  Medical  Officers  of  Health.  We 

agree,  and  though  it  is  not  in  our  province  to  make  recommendations  on  the 

subject,  we  may  point  out  that  one  of  the  advantages  of  making  the  county  the 

administrative  unit  and  appointing  County  Veterinary  Inspectors  would  be  that 

it  would  make  possible  the  treatment  of  the  Poor  Law  problem  on  similar  lines, 

e.g.,  the  appointment  of  whole-time  Medical  Officers  of  Health.    It  is  complained 

both  in  the  case  of  the  Medical  Officer  and  the  Veterinary  Inspector  that  local 

influence  and  dependence  on  persons  who  mav  at  the  same  time  be  clients  and  32704,32836-9. 

district  councillors,  make  the  efficient  discharge  of  public  duty  by  the  professional 

officer  extremely  difficult.    We  refer  without  comment  to  the  evidence  given  by  Dr. 

Moore  Betty  (of  Enniskillen)  as  to  the  advantages  that  might  follow  from  the 

appointipent  of  whole-time  medical  officers  by  a  central  or  county  authority  to  report 

on  the  health  of  districts — see  questions  26280-91  on  page  6  of  the  3rd  vol.  of 

Evidence. 

(122)  To  revert  to  the  advantages  that  would  arise  from  the  adoption  of  the 
foregoing  proposals,  we  may  state  that  the  appointment  of  supervising  officers  would 
ensure  not  only  the  efficient  but  also  the  uniform  administration  of  the  Dairies 
Order.  Their  existence  would  obviate  another  very  thorny  difficulty,  to  which  we 
referred  at  length  in  section  114,  viz.,  the  conflict  arising  between  town  and  rural 
authorities  as  to  the  adequate  enforcement  of  the  Order.  Suppose  the  city 
authority  of  A  found  fault  with  the  condition  of  milk  coming  from  the  rural  district 
of  B,  and  attributed  the  cause  to  inefficient  administration  of  the  Order  in  that 
district;  instead  of  applying  to  the  Local  Government  Board  for  power  to  make  an 
inspection  of  the  cow  byres  in  the  district  of  B,  they  would  communicate  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  which  in  turn  would  direct  the  Chief  Inspector  of  the 
county  to  make  an  investigation  and  report.  If  the  complaint  was  discovered  to  be 
well  founded  the  remedy  could  l)e  applied  by  the  Inspector,  and  in  the  meantime 
until  matters  were  rectified  the  city  authority  of  A  would  have  the  right  to  refuse 
to  allow  the  sale  in  the  city  of  milk  coming  from  the  offending  quarter.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Inspector  reported  that  there  was  no  ground  for  suspicion  or  com- 
plaint, the  city  authority  would  be  bound  to  accept  that  decision.  The  Chief 
Inspector  being  impartial  between  the  two  parties  would  command  the  confidence 
of  both  and  no  friction  would  arise.  By  these  means  we  consider  that  a  very 
serious  and  a  very  real  cause  of  friction  between  local  authorities  would  be  removed. 

(123)  To  sum  up,  the  advantages  of  adopting  our  recommendations  would  be 
"hat,  without  creating  a  new  Department  or  appointing  new  officers,  there  would 

xist  a  Central  Authority,  with  a  staff  of  veterinarians,  which  would  have  the  means 
f  securing  a  uniform  and  efficient  administration  of  the  Dairies  Order  and  the 
diseases  of  Animals  Acts  at  a  minimum  of  expense.  The  Central  Authority 
would  have  direct  relations  with  the  Chief  Veterinary  Inspectors  in  each 
county  and  would  thus  be  able  to  obtain  prompt  and  reliable  information  on  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  health  of  cattle,  such  as  the  nature  and  incidence  of 
disease,  the  predominance  of  one  disease  over  another  in  different  localities,  the 
probable  causes,  the  accommodation  for  housing  the  cattle,  etc.  Knowledge  con- 
cerning these  matters  might  be  made  a  starting  point  for  the  giving  of  advice  or 
instruction  as  to  the  means  of  stamping  out  diseases  prevalent  in  different  districts. 
Especially  it  might  be  utilised  for  the  detection  of  all  cows  with  tuberculous  udders, 
jr  suffering  from  tuberculosis  with  emaciation.  And  finally,  we  believe  that  by  the 
idoption  of  our  proposals  friction  between  urban  and  rural  councils  arising  from 
:he  claim  of  urban  authorities  to  make  inspections  outside  their  districts  would  to  a 
arge  extent  be  avoided. 
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(124)  The  public  health  and  the  health  of  cattle  are  so  closely  connected  that 
perhaps  the  ideal  mode  of  treatment  would  be  the  establishment  of  a  Bureau  of 
Health  as  a  separate  Department,  such  as  exists  on  the  Continent  and  in  the  Colonies, 
composed  of  medical  and  veterinary  members  of  high  standing,  assisted  by  a  staff 
of  bacteriologists  and  biologists,  and  exercising  supervision  over  a  number  of  county 
whole-time  medical  officers  of  health  and  veterinary  inspectors.  As  it  might  be 
considered  that  it  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  our  Inquiry  to  recommend  the 
formation  of  such  a  Bureau,  we  have  confined  ourselves  to  what  we  believe  to  be, 
under  existing  conditions,  a  practical  method  of  dealing  with  the  difficulty  of 
securing  efficient  administration  of  the  Dairies  Order  and  Acts  relating  to  public 
health  and  diseases  of  animals.  i 


SUMMARY. 


(125)  To  summarise  our  recommendations,  we  suggest  that  in  cities  and  large 
towns  power  be  given  to  the  local  authority  to  contribute  towards  the  cost  of 
establishing  Infants'  Milk  Depots  (see  section  16);  that  in  small  towns  where 
there  is  scarcity  of  milk,  depots  on  the  model  of  the  Naas  Milk  Depot  should  be 
opened  (see  sections  17  and  18);  and  that  urban  authorities  be  empowered  to  open 
milk  depots  as  suggested  in  section  21. 

In  rural  districts  we  recommend  the  organisation  of  a  demand  for  a  regular 
supply  through  the  agency  of  Milk  Clubs,  and  the  utilisation  of  creameries  as  a 
means  of  supply  (section  36,  37  and  44).  For  the  relief  of  scarcity  in  winter  we 
consider  that  a  large  extension  of  winter  dairying  is  necessary  (sections  38  to  42), 
and  to  this  end  we  direct  special  attention  to  the  value  of  Cow-testing  Associations 
and  the  keeping  of  milk  records  (sections  54  and  55).  Also  we  strongly  recommend 
the  provision  of  Cowplots  for  the  grazing  in  common  of  labourers'  cows  (section  46) 
and  the  provision  of  means  to  enable  labourers  to  keep  and  graze  their  own  cows 
(sections  47  to  49).  An  improvement  of  the  breed  of  goats  would  be  useful  as  a 
means  of  relieving  the  scarcity  of  milk  in  the  country,  especially  in  remote  and  hilly 
districts  (section  50). 

As  regards  the  purity  of  the  milk  supply,  it  is  necessary  to  free  our  herds  from 
cows  which  give  tuberculous  milk,  and  our  views  on  this  subject  are  set  out  at  length  in 
sections  58  to  63.  In  sections  78  to  88  we  have  indicated  what  amendments  of  the 
law  are,  in  our  opinion,  necessary  to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease  by  infected  milk, 
and  in  sections  106  to  109  we  deal  with  the  question  of  the  inspection  of  creameries. 
We  recommend  certain  alterations  of  the  Dairies  Order  relating  to  the  licensing,  in 
lieu  of  the  registration,  of  milk  vendors  and  their  premises  (section  65).  and  the 
application  of  the  Order  to  home-butter  makers  (section  66).  We  think  it  would  be 
helpful  if  provision  were  made  for  the  granting  of  smaller  loans  than  those  now 
available  for  the  improvement  of  cattle  byres  (section  67).  To  our  statements  in 
sections  69  to  73,  relating  to  fines  imposed  for  breaches  of  the  Dairies  Order  and  for 
the  adulteration  of  milk,  we  attach  great  importance.  Also  the  law  requires 
strengthening  so  as  to  enable  samples  of  milk  to  be  taken  by  Food  and  Drugs 
Inspectors  (sections  75  to  77).  A  number  of  miscellaneous  recommendations  are 
made  in  sections  90  to  105. 


I 


Finally  in  sections  110  to  123  we  have  given  our  views  as  to  the  means  necessary 
to  secure  the  uniform  and  efficient  administration  of  the  Dairies  Order. 


i 


(126)  The  members  of  the  Commission  desire  to  place  on  record  their  high 
appreciation  of  the  very  efficient  manner  in  which  the  secretarial  duties  have  been 
discharged  by  Mr.  Strange.  From  the  outset  he  has  been  devoted  to  his  work,  and 
he  tooklnfinite  pains  in  procuring  accurate  and  reliable  information  for  the  Com- 
mission. His  ability  in  grasping  the  highly  technical  and  scientific  problems  with 
which  the  Commission  has  had  to  deal,  and  the  readiness  with  which  he  devoted 
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much  of  his  leisure  time  to  the  work  entrusted  to  him,  deserve  our  highest 
approbation.  In  drafting  our  Report  he  has  given  invaluable  assistance  and  the 
arrangements  made  for  the  convenience  of  the  Commission  have  been  most  satis- 
factory. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Your  Excellency's  obedient  Servants, 

P.  J.  O'NEILL,  Chairman. 
STEWART  WOODHOUSE, 
GEO.  A.  MOORHEAD. 
ALEC.  WILSON. 
DERMOD  O'BRIEN. 
J.  R.  CAMPBELL. 
A.  E.  METTAM. 
SYLVIA  V.  EVERARD. 
MARGARET  McNEILL 


SIDNEY  W.  STRANGE, 
Secretary, 

5  Upper  Castle  Yard, 
Dublin. 
2^rd  October,  1913. 
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BY  THE  LORD  LIEUTENANT-GENERAL  AND  GENERAL  GOVERNOR 

OF  IRELAND. 

ABERDEEN. 

We,  John  Campbell,  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Lord  Lieutenant- General  and  General 
Governor  of  Ireland,  hereby  nominate  and  appoint : — 

Patrick  J.  O'Neill,  Esquire,  J. P.,  Chairman  of  the  County  Council  of  the 

County  of  Dublin; 
Sir  John  Lentaigne,  F.R.C.S.L; 
George  A.  Moorhead,  Esquire,  F.R.C.SJ.; 
Alec  Wilson,  Esquire,  of  Belvoir  Park,  Belfast; 

Dermod  O'Brien,  Esquire,  President  of  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy ; 

John  R.  Campbell,  Esquire,  B.Sc,  Assistant  Secretary  in  respect  of  Agricul- 
ture of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for 
Ireland ; 

Albert  E.  Mettam,  Esquire,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Principal  in  the  Royal  Veterinary 

College  of  Ireland; 
Lady  Everard,  of  Randlestown,  Navan;  and 

Miss  Margaret  McNeill,  Assistant  Inspector  of  Reformatory  and  Industrial 
Schools,  Ireland; 

to  be  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  alleged  scarcity  in  the  supply  of  Milk  in  some 
parts  of  Ireland,  and  to  report  upon  the  causes  of  the  deficiency,  where  it  exists, 
its  effects  upon  the  public  health,  and  the  means  whereby  the  deficiency  can  be 
remedied;  and  also  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  dangers  of  contamination 
and  infection  in  the  present  Milk  supply,  and  the  methods  best  adapted  to  guard 
against  these  dangers. 

We  further  appoint  the  said  Patrick  J.  O'Neill  to  be  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Given  at  Dublin  Castle  the  8th  day  of  November,  1911,  by  His 
Excellency's  Command. 

J.  B.  DOUGHERTY. 


BY  THE  LORD  LIEUTENANT-GENERAL  AND  GENERAL  GOVERNOR 

OF  IRELAND. 

ABERDEEN. 

Whereas  We,  John  Campbell,  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Lord  Lieutenant- General  and 
General  Governor  of  Ireland,  did  by  Warrant  bearing  date  the  8th  day  of  November, 
1911,  appoint  Patrick  J.  O'Neill,  Esquire,  J. P.,  Chairman  of  the  County  Council 
of  the  County  of  Dublin;  Sir  John  Lentaigne,  F.R.C.S.L;  and  the  several  gentlemen 
and  ladies  therein  mentioned  to  inquire  into  and  report  as  to  certain  questions 
affecting  the  supply  of  Milk  in  some  parts  of  Ireland; 

And  Whereas  one  of  the  Members  of  the  Committee  so  appointed,  namely, 
Sir  John  Lentaigne,  has  tendered  to  Us  his  resignation  of  his  appointment  as  one 
of  the  said  Committee; 

Now  We  do  appoint  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse,  M.D.,  to  be  one  of  the  Committee 
for  the  purpose  afore.said  in  the  room  of  the  said  Sir  John  Lentaigne,  resigned,  in 
addition  to  and  together  with  the  other  members  of  the  Committee  whom  We  nave 
already  appointed. 

Given  at  Dublin  Castle  the  2nd  day  of  January,  1912,  by  His 
Excellency's  Command.  ,  -  , 


J.  B.  DOUGHERTY. 
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FORTY-SIXTH  DAY.— THUESMff 

8th  august,  1912. 

Tiie  Commissioners  met  at  the  Courthouse,  Enniskillen,  at  10  o'clock,  a.m. 

Present: — P.  J.  O'Neill,  Esq.  (Chairman);  Lady  Everard  ;  Miss  Margaret  McIneill  ;  Sir 
Stewart  Woodhouse,  m.d.  ;  G.  A.  Moorhead,  Esq.,  f.r.c.s.i.  ;  Dermod  O'Brien,  Esq. 

S.  W.  Strange,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


Mr.  George  Whaley  examined. 


'26007.  The  Chairman. — I  understand,  Mr.  Whaley, 
you  are  Chairman  of  the  Enniskillen  Urban  Council? — 
Yes,  sir. 

"26008.  And  you  are  familiar  with  the  administration 
of  that  body  under  the  Public  Health  Act? — Yes. 

26009.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  the  Com- 
mission what  arrangements  have  been  made  by  your 
Council  for  the  administration  of  the  Dairies  and  Cow- 
sheds Order? — The  Council  brought  the  Order  into 
operation  immediately  after  it  was  passed,  and  we 
have  appointed  inspectors;  a  veterinary  inspector  and 
a  dairy  inspector  who  goes  round  from  time  to  time 
to  examine  the  dairies  and  milkshops,  and  that  inspec- 
tor reports  periodically  to  the  Urban  Council. 

26010.  The  condition  in  which  he  finds  the  dairies 
and  cowsheds? — Yes. 

26011.  Has  he  reported  satisfactorily  on  their  con- 
dition or  otherwise? — On  the  whole,  the  law  is  fairly 
well  complied  with. 

26012.  Have  you  ever  been  obliged  to  resort  to  pro- 
secutions for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  provisions 
of  the  Order? — Yes,  in  one  or  two  instances. 

26013.  For  what  breach  of  the  Order? — The  con- 
struction of  the  byres. 

26014.  Do  the  magistrates  seem  to  think  that 
was  a  serious  matter,  and  do  they  co-operate  with  the 
Council  in  their  efforts  to  have  the  provisions  of  the 
t)rder  enforced? — Yes. 

26015.  You  liave  no  reason  to  complain  of  want  of 
co-operation  on  their  part?— No;  they  give  us  every 
assistance. 

26016.  Was  your  ofhcer  able  to  secure  the  alterations 
lie  considered  "necessary  in  the  premises? — Yes. 

26017.  Are  there  milkshops  in  the  town?— There 
are. 

26018.  Are  these  inspected? — Yes,  periodically. 

26019.  Are  reports  ever  made  by  your  officer  as  to 
the  condition  in  which  he  finds  these  shops? — Yes;  he 
reports  to  the  Council. 

26020.  Has  he  ever  reported  any  breaches  of  the 
regulations  with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
milk  is  stored  in  these  shops?— Well,  I  think  if  there 
was  any  fault  at  all  it  is  in  the  matter  of  the  storage 
of  the  milk. 

26021.  He  finds  it  is  not  always  stored  in  as  healthy 
surroundings  as  he  would  desire? — That  is  so. 

26022.  Have  you  i^ver  instituted  prosecutions  with 
regard  to  the  manner  in  which  milk  is  stored? — No. 

2602:5.  Were  the  matters  reported  on  not  considered 
(if  sulhcient  gravity  to  institute  prosecutions? — It 
would  mean  perhaps  abolishing  the  shops  altogether. 

26024.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  at.  Did  your 
Council  feel  that  if  they  enforced  the  Order  they 
would  drive  people  out  of  the  trade? — Yes.  To  my 
knowledge  in  the  majority  of  cases  that  would  be  so. 

26025.  Have  you  the  same  feeling  with  regard  to  the 
condition  of  the  byres? — No.  I  think  the  law  with 
regard  to  the  condition  of  the  byres  has  been  enforced 
in  strict  conformity  with  the  Order. 

26026.  So  that  the  only  matter  in  which  you  found 
it  necessary  to  deal  leniently  was  with  regard  to  the 
sUjrage  of  the  milk?— Yes. 

26027.  Would  the  owners  of  the  milkshops  be  cow- 
keepers  themselves,  or  people  who  buy  milk  and  retail 

it?  I  think  they  are  persons  who  buy  milk  and  retail 

it  again. 


26028.  What  proportion  of  the  milk  consumed  in  the 
town  would  be  raised  in  the  urban  area? — I  can  hardly 
answer  that  question. 

26029.  Is  there  any  scarcity  of  milk,  do  you  think, 
in  the  town  at  any  period  of  the  year? — No;  1  think, 
on  the  whole,  we  have  an  adequate  supply. 

26030.  So  far  as  your  knowledge  goes,  you  are  not  able 
to  state  that  at  any  period  of  the  year  those  who  are 
desirous  of  procuring  milk,  and  having  money  to  buy, 
cannot  find  it  in  the  town? — I  think,  on  the  whole,  if 
they  had  money  to  purchase  it  they  could  get  it  at 
any  time. 

26031.  You  must  have  a  large  industrial  population 
in  Enniskillen? — Yes.  The  poptilation  of  the  town  is 
about  5,000. 

26032.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  quantity  of 
milk  that  would  be  consumed  in  the  household  of  an 
ordinary  mill  operative  earning  from  20s.  to  30s.  a 
week? — I  cannot  answer  that  question. 

26033.  Probably  we  will  get  that  from  the  doctor?— 
1  presume  you  will. 

26034.  I  presume  a  fair  quantity  of  milk  is  sent  into 
the  town  for  sale  from  outside  areas? — Y'es.  There  are 
several  milk  carts  coming  in. 

26035.  And  vending  milk  through  the  streets  and 
supplying  private  houses? — Yes;  they  have  their  cus- 
tomers. 

26036.  Is  any  inspection  made  of  the  milk  so  dis- 
tributed by  your  officers? — No;  our  officers  do  not 
interfere,  so  far  as  I  know,  with  the  milk  sold  from 
carts  that  come  in. 

26037.  Not  even  to  the  extent  of  taking  samples  to 
see  if  it  is  adulterated? — I  don't  think  so. 

26038.  Is  there  a  Food  and  Drugs  Act  officer  under 
the  Urban  Council? — No;  but  there  is  under  the 
County  Council. 

26030.  Have  you  heard  of  any  samples  taken  by  him 
of  milk  from  outside  areas? — Yes. 

26040.  Have  prosecutions  resulted? — Yes.  I  have 
one  case  before  my  mind. 

26041.  What  sort  of  fines  were  imposed  by  the 
Bench? — I  think  pretty  heavy  fines.  In  the  case  I 
liave  in  my  mind  I  think  it  was  a  fine  of  £1,  so  far 
as  I  can  recollect. 

26042.  The  reason  I  put  the  question  is  because  we 
have  heard  complaints  elsewhere  that  the  local  Magis- 
terial Bench  fail  to  realise  the  gravity  of  ofiences  under 
the  Order,  and  only  impose  nominal  penalties.  I 
wanted  to  know  have  you  any  reason  to  complain  in 
that  respect  in  Enniskillen? — No;  we  have  not. 

26043.  Has  your  medical  officer  ever  reported  to  the 
Uiban  Council  that  he  suspected  the  milk  supply  of 
being  the  cause  of  an  outbreak  of  infectious  disease  iu 
the  urban  area? — I  don't  think  so. 

26044.  Has  there  ever  been  a  suspicion  that  infec- 
tious disease  was  traceable  to  the  milk  supply  in  the 
town? — No. 

26045.  Would  you  think  it  desirable  that  your 
Council,  for  example,  should  have  the  right  to  go  into 
the  country  outside  the  urban  area  to  ascertain  the 
conditions  under  which  the  milk  that  is  sold  and  con- 
sumed in  the  town  is  produced? — Yes. 

26046.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  conferring  that 
power  on  urban  authorities — to  go  into  the  district 
in  which  the  milk  is  produced,  and  have  an  officer 
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of  your  own  to  report  the  conditions  under  which  the 
industry  is  carried  on? — Yes;  seeing  that  they  compete 
with  tiie  local  producers. 

26047.  To  ensure  absolute  uniformity  in  trade,  and 
to  secure  that  the  milk  supply  would  be  cleanly  and 
healthy?— Yes. 

26048.  Is  registration  enforced  against  all  cow- 
Veepers  and  milk  vendors  in  the  town? — Yes;  against 
all  coM'-keepers  who  sell  milk.  Of  course  there  are  a 
number  of  people  who  keep  cows  for  their  own  private 
use  who  are  not  required  to  register. 

26049.  Have  prosecutions  ever  been  instituted  against 
persons  who  sell  milk  without  being  registered? — Not 
that  I  recollect. 

26050.  It  is  universally  known  throughout  the  town 
that  registration  is  enforced,  and  that  those  who  sell 
must  comply  with  the  registration  formula? — Yes,  that 
is  generally  known. 

26051.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  what  steps  are 
taken  by  the  Rural  Council  to  enforce  the  provisions 
■of  the  Order? — Yes.  I  understand  that  lately  they 
have  put  the  Order,  into  operation. 

26052.  And  only  recently? — Yes,  only  recently. 
'They  have  appointed  a  veterinary  inspeciior. 

26053.  Is  he  the  same  veterinary  inspector  as  acts 
for  the  Ih-ban  Council? — He  is. 

26054.  Regarding  the  condition  of  the  cows,  has  the 
veterinary  inspector  reported  to  your  Council  that  he 
found  animals  in  the  dairy  herds  that  he  suspected  of 
suffering  from  tuberculous  infection? — Yes,  in  one  or 
■two  cases,  and  he  has  seen  that  they  have  been  dis- 
posed of. 

26055.  He  has  never  recommended  the  slaughter  of 
rthese  animals  to  your  Council? — No. 

26056.  He  has  never  reported  that  he  was  unable  to 
■g?t  rid  of  these  cows  from  dairies  that  were  supplying 
milk  to  the  town? — No.    He  has  got  rid  of  them. 

26057.  Will  your  veterinary  officer  be  examined  be- 
fore us? — Yes. 

26058.  Well,  then,  we  will  get  that  information  from 
him? — Yes. 

26059.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  licensing  dairies 
and  cow-keepers;  I  mean  licensing  them  in  the  same 
way  as  spirit  grocers  would  be  licensed  for  their  trade? 
In  the  first  instance  that  they  should  make  application 
to  the  local  authority  that  the  premises  should  be 
inspected:  that  the  character  of  the  person  making  the 
application  should  also  be  investigated  to  ascertain 
whether  he  was  a  person  who  would  be  likely  to  carry 
■on  a  legitimate  trade,  and  that  the  licence  should  be  at 
the  will  of  the  Council,  renewed,  as  the  person  complied 
with  the  regulations  laid  down? — Yes. 

26060.  You  think  that  would  be  helpful  to  the  Urban 
Council? — Yes. 

26061.  And  to  more  completely  control  the  sale  of 
milk  and  its  production  under  hygienic  conditions? — 
Yes,  I  think  it  would  be  of  assistance. 

26062.  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  or  believe  that 
any  of  the  outside  authorities  are  weak  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Order  by  reason  of  the  influence  that 
may  be  brought  to  bear  on  members  of  local  Councils  to 
overlook  certain  defects? — Yes.  I  think  the  Order  was 
adopted  in  a  half-hearted  way  by  some  of  the  surround- 
ing Councils. 

26063.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  having  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  Order  controlled  by  some  central 
authority,  who  would,  at  least,  supervise  the  work  of 
the  local  authority? — The  local  authority  is  perfectly 
competent. 

26064.  They  are  perfectly  competent,  I  admit;  but 
on  your  own  statement  some  of  them  have  not>  shown 
the  diligence  in  carrying  out  the  Order  that  you  would 
think  necessary? — That  does  not  apply  to  the  Urban 
Council. 

26065.  It  is  for  the  protection  of  such  authorities  as 
yours  that  every  district  that  sends  milk  into  a  town 
like  Enniskillen  should  be  required  to  enforce  the  same 
conditions  as  are  enforced  in  the  urban  area? — Yes. 
With  that  object  it  would  assist. 

26066.  And  it  would  lead  to  more  uniform  adminis- 
tration of  the  Order  throughout  the  country  generally? 
— Yes. 

26067.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  condition 
of  the  cattle  that  supply  milk  outside  the  urban  area? 
— No;  I  don't  know  anything  about  that  at  all. 

26068.  Are  there  many  creameries  in  this  region?  

We  have  a  creamery  in  the  town. 

26069.  Is  there  any  sale  of  separated  milk  from  that 
creamery? — I  don't  think  so. 

26070.  Is  the  separated  milk  all  sent  back  to  the 


farmers  who  supply  the  whole  milk'? — Yes,  so  far  as 
I  know. 

26071.  And  no  retail  trade  is  done  in  separated  milk 
amongst  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  the  town? — No;  it 
is  all  buttermilk  they  deal  with. 

26072.  Is  that  subject  to  inspection  by  your  officer 
the  same  as  the  new  milk? — It  is  subject  to  our  officer 
as  regards  cleanliness. 

26073.  It  comes  into  his  purview  to  report  as  to 
the  condition  in  which  this  milk  is  offered  for  sale? — 
Yes.  It  is  generally  stored  in  the  same  premises  as 
the  new  milk. 

26074.  The  only  real  complaint  you  have  to  make  is 
that  the  milk  in  the  small  shops  is  not  stored  in  as 
good  condition  as  you  would  like  to  see  it? — That  is  so. 

26075.  Has  your  officer  ever  reported  that  he  dis- 
covered milk  kept  in  vessels  that  were  not  clean? — I 
do  not  think  so.  I  think  he  has  reported  that  the 
vessels  have  not  been  kept  covered. 

26076.  That  they  are  exposed  to  contamination  by 
flies?— Yes. 

26077.  Has  ho  ever  reported  that  he  has  found  those 
engaged  in  the  handling  of  the  milk  were  not  clean  in 
their  persons? — He  has  not. 

26078.  And,  so  far  as  you  know,  he  has  no  reason 
to  complain  on  that  score — his  reports  have  not  in- 
dicated   that?— No. 

26079.  You  would  hardly  know  anything  of  the  milk 
yield  of  the  cows? — No. 

26080.  Lady  Everard. — I  think  you  said  you  would 
like  the  Urban  Council  to  have  the  power  to  go  into 
the  rural  district  to  inspect  the  dairies  from  which  the 
milk  for  the  town  is  derived? — Yes;  I  think  it  would 
be  only  just  and  fair  to  the  urban  suppliers. 

26081.  Or  rather  the  consumers? — To  both. 

26082.  What  is  the  price  of  milk  in  Enniskillen? — 
S^d.  a  quart  in  winter  and  2^d.  in  summer.  That  is 
the  price,  to  the  best  of  my  opinion. 

26083.  Would  you  advocate  that  all  the  by-products 
of  milk  should  be  under  the  same  rules  and  regulations 
as  new  milk?  As  you  are  aware,  at  present  a  person 
may  sell  butter,  or  skim  milk,  or  buttermilk,  and  he 
is  not  subjected  to  inspection  of  any  kind.  Would 
you  recommend  that  all  the  by-products  of  milk  should 
be  under  the  same  rules  and  regulations  as  new  milk? 
— That  is  a  very  big  question.  I  would  want  time  to 
answer  that.    You  open  up  the  question  of  butter  shops. 

26084.  The  Chaiiiman. — What  Lady  Everard  desires 
to  know  is  whether  those  who  don't  sell  milk,  but  who 
make  butter  at  home,  should  be  under  the  same  regula- 
tions as  those  who  sell  new  milk  sweet? — Yes;  I  would 
be  in  favour  of  that;  but  I  don't  think  there  is  such 
a  case  as  that  in  the  town  of  Enniskillen. 

26085.  We  are  not  dealing  with  the  town  only,  and 
we  would  be  glad  to  have  your  views  on  the  question 
generally,  even  though  it  might  not  apply  to  your  own 
area? — Yes. 

26086.  Lady  Everard. — We  have  had  evidence  of 
butter  containing  the  germs  of  tuberculosis? — Yes.  Of 
course,  it  would  be  a  capital  idea  to  bring  them  under 
the  same  rules  as  new  milk. 

26087.  I  think  you  said  you  would  advocate  licensing 
instead  of  registration.  You  think  it  would  be  more 
advisable  that  the  cow-keepers  should  be  licensed? — 
Yes;  I  think  it  would  be  a  help. 

26088.  Do  you  think  that  a  whole-time  veterinary 
surgeon  would  be  more  advisable  than  what  we  have 
at  present?  We  have  evidence  that  the  veterinary 
surgeon  is  not  paid  sufficiently  to  make  him  perfectly 
independent.  The  veterinary  surgeons  told  us  also 
that  they  considered  if  a  whole-time  surgeon  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Department  or  the  County  Council  it 
would  be  advisable? — That  would  only  apply  to  large 
areas. 

26089.  For  the  whole  county?— Yes. 

26090.  The  idea  was  that  his  work  would  be  much 
freer,  and  probably  better  done? — I  believe  it  would 
tend  to  efficiency. 

26091.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhocse. — Is  your  inspector 
of  dairies  and  co^vsheds  the  sub-sanitary  officer  for  the 
district? — He  is  our  water  inspector  as  well. 

26092.  In  addition  to  the  County  Council  officer  who 
looks  after  the  adulteration  of  milk,  do  the  Constabu- 
lary take  samples  for  analysis? — The  inspector  is  a 
sergeant  in  the  Constabulary. 

26093.  Dr.  Moorhead. — Is  he  the  inspector  of  food 
and  drugs? — Yes. 

26094.  Are  there  any  articles  sold  in  the  milk  shops 
besides  milk? — Yes,  there  are. 

26095.  What  kind  would  these  be? — Well,  groceries. 

26096.  Paraffin  oil? — I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say 
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whethrr  paraffin  oil  is  sold  in  these  shops.  I  would 
not  say  it  is  not,  but  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say  it 
is. 

26097.  It  has  never  been  reported  that  any  obnoxious 
articles  are  sold  in  these  milk  shops? — No.  I  don't 
think  it  has  been  specifically  reported  what  particular 
things  were  in  the  milk  shops;  but  I  know  it  has  been 
reported  that  there  are  things  in  milk  shops  other  than 
milk. 

20098.  There  are  no  separate  milk  shops  in  the 
town — shops  that  go  in  exclusively  for  the  sale  of  milk? 
—No. 

26099.  Are  you  satisfied  that  there  is  a  sufficient 
supply  of  milk  for  the  public? — Yes.  I  never  heard 
any  complaints  about  the  supply. 

2(5100.  Mr.  O'Brien. — The  creamery  that  is  in  the 
town,  is  it  co-operative  or  proprietary? — It  belongs  to 
the  Scottish  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society. 

26101.  Do  you  say  they  sell  buttermilk? — No;  I 
don't  think  so.  They  give  back  all  the  separated  milk 
to  the  farmers  who  supply  the  whole  milk. 

26102.  And  the  buttermilk,  too,  I  suppose? — Yes,  as 
far  as  I  know.  The  manager  of  that  creamery  is  chair- 
man of  our  Public  Health  Committee,  and  you  will 
have  him  later  on  before  you. 

26103.  The  milk  that  comes  in  from  the  outside 
area,  and  which  is  sold  to  people  in  the  town,  is  that 
also  sold  in  the  streets  from  carts? — It  is  supplied  from 
a  cart  to  people's  houses. 

26104.  Only  to  certain  individuals? — Only  to  cus- 
tomers. 

26105.  It  is  not  sold  to  any  one  in  the  street  who 
•comes  up  and  says,  "  I  want  a  half -penny  worth  of 
milk  "?— No. 

26106.  It  is  practically  milk  that  is  ordered  before 
and  then  just  delivered? — Yes. 

26107.  I  suppose  that  is  delivered  in  ordinary  cans — 
they  don't  supply  it  in  sealed  cans  or  bottles? — It 
comes  in  in  large  cans,  and  it  is  measured  into  the 
cans  of  the  customers  at  their  doors. 

26108.  Is  the  milk  taken  out  of  the  tap,  or  do  they 
■dip  in  a  vessel  for  it? — It  is  taken  out  of  a  tap. 

26109.  The  can  is  covered;  it  is  a  proper  can?— Yes. 

26110.  It  is  not  liable  to  contamination? — No;  it  is 
•covered,  and  appears  to  be  very  well  and  cleanly  kept. 

26111.  Do  you  know  how  many  shops  there  are  sell- 
ing milk  in  the  town  of  Enniskillen? — I  suppose  there 
"would  be  some  five  or  six  altogether. 


26112.  Not  more  than  that? — I  don't  think  so;  but 
our  officers  will  give  you  evidence  on  that. 

26113.  So  that  those  who  are  selling  are  selling  a 
considerable  amount  of  milk? — Y'es;  they  are  distri- 
buted over  the  town. 

26114.  And  each  of  them  is  selling  a  gooil  quantity 
of  milk? — Yes. 

26115.  Do  many  of  the  people  living  in  the  town 
get  the  milk  from  outside  the  urban  district? — For 
sale ,  do  you  mean  ? 

26116.  No,  for  their  private  consumption.  Are  there 
many  people  in  the  town  who  have  cows  and  farms  of 
their  own  outside  the  town  sending  in  milk? — I  don't 
think  so.    We  have  no  case  such  as  that. 

26117.  Is  the  bulk  of  the  milk  which  is  consumed  in 
Enniskillen  retailed  from  the  shops? — No.  I  would 
say  the  bulk  of  the  milk  that  is  consumed  in  the  town 
is  supplied  by  the  dairies  in  the  town. 

26118.  They  actually  keep  the  cows  in  the  town? — 
Yes.  We  have  to  graze  them  outside  the  urban  dis- 
trict area,  because  we  have  no  accommodation  within 
the  urban  district.    We  are  built  on  an  island. 

26119.  The  cattle  are  wintered  in  the  town? — Yes. 

26120.  And  are  liable  to  inspection  by  your  officer? 
— Yes. 

26121.  But  when  on  grass  they  are  outside  your  area, 
and  not  liable  to  inspection? — So  far  as  I  know,  I 
do  not  think  they  are  inspected  by  our  inspector. 

26122.  In  the  same  way  he  does  not  know  under 
what  conditions  thej'  are  milked  in  the  summer  when 
on  grass? — He  knows  they  are  milked  in  the  open. 

26123.  He  may  know  that  from  practical  experience, 
but  has  he  the  right  to  go  out  and  see  how  they  are 
being  milked,  and  whether  they  are  being  milked  in 
a  cleanly  way? — Our  deputy  inspector  would  not  have 
the  power  our  veterinary  inspector  would  have,  seeing 
that  the  latter  is  also  inspector  for  the  rural  district  as 
well  as  for  the  urban  district. 

26124.  You  think  there  is  no  danger  of  a  cow  that 
would  come  under  his  inspection  in  the  winter  as  being 
delicate,  and  perhaps  subject  to  tuberculosis,  being 
sent  to  the  farm  outside,  and  kept  there  in  order  to 
avoid  inspection?  That  has  happened  a  good  deal  in 
many  parts  of  England — they  keep  the  healthy  cows 
that  were  under  immediate  inspection  in  the  town  and 
send  the  sickly  ones  outside,  and  the  milk  is  sent  in 
all  the  same? — I  do  not  think  there  is  any  danger  from 
that  source  here. 
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26125.  The  Chaihman. — I  vmderstand,  Dr.  Betty, 
you  are  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  this  district? — 
Yes. 

26126.  Do  you  hold  any  other  public  appointment? — 
I  am  Dispensary  Medical  Officer  as  well. 

26127.  Consequently,  you  are  familiar  with  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  poor  feed  and  nourish  their 
children? — Yes,  fairly  well. 

26128.  Is  there  any  scarcity  of  milk  for  the  infant 
population  in  this  district  of  Enniskillen? — So  far  as 
I  know,  the  quantity  available  is  sufficient,  but  the 
quantity  used  by  the  individual  family  is  insufficient. 

26129.  It  that  owing  to  want  of  appreciation  of  the 
food  value  of  milk  or  inability  to  procure? — To  both 
causes  combined,  I  would  say. 

26130.  Do  you  find  any  improvement  as  to  the  ap- 
preciation of  the  value  of  milk  amongst  the  working 
class  population? — I  cannot  say  that  I  do. 

26131.  You  do  not  think  they  are  any  more  en- 
lightened on  that  question  than  they  were  five  or  ten 
years  ago? — I  would  not  say  so. 

26132.  Is  there  a  branch  of  the  Women's  National 
Health  Association  in  this  town? — Yes. 

26133.  Do  they  employ  a  nurse? — No. 

26134.  To  what  particular  branch  of  the  work  are 
their  energies  directed? — I  do  not  think  they  have 
directed  them  to  any  particular  branch. 

26135.  Have  you  thought  of  any  means  by  which 
this  knowledge  might  be  more  widely  disseminated 
amongst  the  working-class  population? — They  could  be 
instructed  by  health  visitors. 

26136.  Would  you  think  lectures  would  be  in  any 
way  helpful? — I  don't  think  so. 

261.37.  They  would  not  be  likely  to  attend  them?— 
I  don't  til  ink  so. 

261.38.  Would  you  think  a  visit  of  the  nurse  to  the 
homes  of  the  people  would  be  helpful? — Yes,  more  so 
than  lectures. 


26139.  Miss  McNeill. — Is  there  a  distrct  nurse  in 
the  town? — Yes. 

26140.  The  Chairman. — Under  whom  does  the  dis- 
trict nurse  act?— Under  the  medical  officers  of  the 
town. 

26141.  Has  the  advisability  ever  been  suggested  to 
whoever  fills  this  position  of  instructing  those  respon- 
sible for  the  care  and  management  of  children  in  the 
value  of  milk  as  a  food? — I  don't  think  so. 

26142.  It  is  not  part  of  the  nurse's  duty  to  impart 
that  knowledge? — I  would  not  say  it  was. 

26143.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  useful  way  of 
disseminating  the  information? — It  would,  no  doubt. 

26144.  Is  she  responsible  to  the  Urban  Council  or  to 
the  Rural  Council? — She  is  not  responsible  to  any 
Council.  She  is  under  the  control  of  the  medical 
officers  of  the  town,  with  the  committee. 

26145.  So  far  as  you  know,  that  committee  has 
never  given  this  lady  any  instructions  to  advise 
mothers  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  should  feed 
and  nourish  their  children? — Not  so  far  as  I  know. 

26146.  Do  you  find  many  delicate  and  ill-nourished 
children  in  your  district? — Yes,  a  large  percentage. 

26147.  Is  there  any  radical  cause  producing  that 
result? — I  attribute  it  to  bad  feeding — unsuitable  feed- 
ing. 

26148.  Do  you  find  children  of  tender  years  given 
what  you  regard  as  absolutely  unsuitable  food  and 
nourishment? — Yes. 

26149.  Tea? — Yes.  I  have  known  children  a  month 
old  getting  potatoes.  I  know  a  healthy  child  fed  on 
potatoes  from  a  month  old. 

26150.  Was  it  necessity  that  prompted  the  mother 
to  do  that? — I  would  not  say  it  was.  It  was  not 
necessity. 

26151.  However,  it  is  not  a  practice  that  you  would 
recommend  generally? — No:  we  don't  recommend  it. 
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26152.  This  lady  took  the  care  of  her  iuiant  into  her 
own  hands,  and  treated  it  as  she  thought  proper, 
according  to  her  lights'? — Yes. 

26153.  Have  you  much  tubercular  trouble  in  this 
town? — Principally  glands  and  joints  amongst  the 
poor  children. 

26154.  Would  you  think  that  attributable  directly  or 
indirectly  to  improper  nourishment? — Yes,  combined 
with  bad  teeth. 

26155.  Have  you.  ever  traced  an  outbreak  of  infec- 
tious disease  to  the  milk  supply? — No. 

26156.  No  such  trouble  has  arisen  in  your  district? 
—No. 

26157.  Have  you  had  any  outbreak  of  scarlatina? — 
Yes;  about  three  years  ago — a  mild  epidemic. 

26158.  You  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  food 
supply  was  in  any  way  responsible? — No,  I  had  no 
reason  to  believe  it. 

26159.  You  believe  that  the  working-class  population 
do  not  know  the  value  of  milk  as  a  food  for  the  nourish- 
ment of  children? — I  do. 

26160.  How  far  would  you  attribute  that  to  poverty 
or  inability  to  buy? — Well,  of  course,  there  are  some 
who  cannot  afford  to  buy  a  sufficient  quantity  of  milk. 
Take,  for  instance,  a  man  with  12s.  a  week,  who  pays 
3s.  a  week  rent,  and  has  seven  or  eight  children.  He 
cannot  buy  very  much  milk.  There  are  several  in- 
stances of  that  kind. 

26161.  That  is  not  an  uncommon  position  in  which 
to  find  a  working  man? — No. 

26162.  Is  the  rent  so  high  as  3s.  a  week? — Yes. 
In  some  cases  they  live  in  a  room. 

26163.  Miss  McNeill. — They  have  a  garden  attached 
to  the  house  for  which  they  pay  3s.  a  week? — No. 

26164.  The  Chairman. — Have  any  artisans'  dwellings 
been  provided  in  your  district? — No. 

26165.  I  take  it  that  there  is  rather  a  scarcity  of 
housing  accommodation  wdien  rents  run  to  such  a  pro- 
hibitive figure? — That  rent,  3s.  a  week,  is  for  a  whole 
house;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  several  houses 
vacant. 

26166.  Has  your  population  diminished? — It  has. 

26167.  You,  as  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  have  never 
been  requisitioned  by  the  veterinary  inspector  to 
examine  the  conditions  prevailing  in  dairies  with  the 
object  of  confirming  his  opinion  that  the  circumstances 
were  not  in  conformity  with  the  Dairies  and  Cow- 
sheds Order? — No. 

26168.  Have  prosecutions  been  undertaken  to  your 
knowledge  for  the  adulteration  of  milk? — There  have 
been  one  or  two. 

26169.  You  have  never  been  called  upon  to  give  evi- 
dence with  regard  to  them? — No. 

26170.  Is  there  much  bread-baking  carried  on  in  the 
homes  of  the  poor? — In  the  rural  district? 

26171.  Yes? — I  would  not  say  so. 

26172.  Your  district  embraces  a  rural  area? — Yes. 

26173.  What  are  the  conditions  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  children  are  fed,  as  to  the  amount 
of  milk  available,  and  as  to  its  use  by  mothers 
in  ijpurishing  children  in  the  rural  district? — I  have 
ordered  a  milk  diet  for  children  and  it  was  impossible 
to  get  it. 

26174.  Is  that  scarcity  growing,  or  has  it  been  the 
same  as  long  as  you  recollect? — The  consensus  of 
opinion  is  that  the  creameries  are  responsible  for  it. 

26175.  Are  the  creameries  scattered  all  over  your 
district? — They  are  scattered  fairly  well. 

26176.  Do  the  creameries  sell  milk  retail? — Not  as 
far  as  I  know. 

26177.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  value  of 
separated  milk  as  a  food? — No. 

26178.  Is  it  used  by  the  poorer  population? — I  be- 
lieve it  is.    In  the  line  of  making  bread  it  is,  I  know. 

26179.  Do  they  give  it  as  a  liquid  food  to  children? 
— I  cannot  say  that.    I  have  no  experience  of  it. 

26180.  It  has  not  come  under  your  observation? — 
No.  In  the  case  of  sickness,  the  people  attribute  it  to 
the  separated  milk.    For  instance,  intestinal  disorders. 

26181.  What  would  be  your  view  on  that  question? 
— It  would  all  depend  on  the  miik. 

26182.  Miss  McNeill. — Do  you  mean  that  it  hap- 
pened once  or  several  times? — I  have  several  cases  in 
which  that  statement  was  made  to  me. 

26183.  It  has  been  repeatedly  made  to  you? — Yes. 
They  state  that  the  separated  milk  is  the  cause  of  the 
disease. 


26184.  These  would  be  infantile  caees? — In  adults- 
also. 

26185.  The  Chairman. — At  all  events,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  the  feeling  prevails  amongst  the  population 
that  the  drinking  of  separated  milk  is  a  suspected  cause 
of  the  ailments  described? — Yes. 

26186.  And  without  having  a  knowledge  of  the  milk, 
or  the  conditions  in  which  it  was  kept,  you  could  not 
say  definitely  whether  that  was  so  or  not? — No. 

26187.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  belief  may  be 
well  founded? — It  may  be. 

26188.  The  keeping  property  of  separated  milk  is  ■ 
very  limited? — Yes. 

26189.  And  after  it  has  been  brought  from  the 
creamery,  in  a  few  hours  it  turns  quite  sour,  we  have 
been  told? — Yes. 

26190.  And  the  consumption  of  a  food  of  that  kind 
would  in  all  probability  be  likely  to  produce  the  ail- 
ments to  which  you  refer? — I  don't  know  that  the 
sour  condition  of  the  milk  would  be  injurious.  I  think 
it  might  be  attributable  to  the  foreign  substances  in  the 
milk. 

26191.  You  would  suspect  it  as  a  means  of  carrying; 
infective  germs  into  the  system? — The  creameries  gay 
they  sterilise  milk,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is 
so  or  not. 

26192.  We  have  had  a  variety  of  evidence  with 
regard  to  the  temperature  to  which  milk  is  raised  at 
the  creamery,  and  I  do  not  know"  that  any  one  has  ever 
stated  that  they  raised  it  to  the  sterilisation  tempera- 
ture. It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  the  raising  of 
the  temperature  and  the  destruction  of  lactic  acid  bacilli 
render  the  keeping  qualities  of  separated  milk  very 
much  more  limited  than  that  of  ordinary  milk.  That, 
would  not  be  contrary,  I  suppose,  to  any  views  you 
entertain? — I  don't  quite  follow. 

26193.  It  has  been  stated  to  us  that  the  destruction 
of  the  lactic  acid  bacilli  in  the  milk  renders  it  more 
liable  to  the  development  of  other  germs,  which  turn, 
it  rancid,  than  if  it  had  not  been  subjected  to  the  in- 
creased temperature  ? — Y"es. 

26194.  Have  you  ever  been  called  on  to  make  any 
inspection  of  the  milk  shops  in  the  urban  area  by  the 
officer  in  authority,  and  to  give  your  opinion  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  conditions  under  which  the  milk 
was  stored  were  healthy  or  otherwise? — I  have  not  been 
called  on  to  do  so,  but  I  have  done  it. 

26195.  And  have  you  had  reason  to  complain? — Yes.. 

26196.  The  surroundings  were  unsuitable? — Yes. 

26197.  Is  there  any  want  of  cleanliness  in  the  vessels 
themselves? — I  would  not  say  in  all. 

26198.  There  are  several  articles  sold  in  the  same 
store  that  would  be  likely  to  give  a  taint  to  the  milk? 
— Yes,  quite  a  number — paraffin  oil,  tobacco,  cabbage,, 
potatoes,  &c. 

26199.  It  is  the  small  huxters'  shops  which  usually 
purvey  milk? — Yes;  that  is  what  I  am  alluding  to  now. 

26200.  Have  you  ever  known  the  owners  of  these 
small  depots  to  evade  the  inspection  of  the  officers 
appointed  by  the  Urban  Council  by  storing  milk  in 
other  premises  than  in  the  shop  in  order  to  avoid  in- 
spection?— No.  I  don't  think  they  have  any  reason  tO' 
evade  it.    If  they  had  reason  they  possibly  would. 

26201.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  the  custom 
prevails  in  the  rural  district  of  the  farmers  supplying 
the  labourers  who  work  for  them  with  milk? — Would 
that  be  daily  workers? 

26202.  Yes? — It  is  quite  a  common  thing. 

26203.  Is  it  a  universal  practice? — No,  but  it  is. 
common  all  the  same.  For  instance,  a  man  who  cares 
a  farm  for  the  farmer  has  milk  for  his  wages. 

26204.  It  is  not  the  ordinary  custom  for  the  farmer 
to  supply  his  labourer  with  a  given  quantity  of  milk? — 
No. 

26205.  Where  that  custom  did  not  prevail,  where 
would  the  labourer  get  his  milk  supply  from? — He 
would  buy  it. 

26206.  Would  he  buy  it  from  the  farmer? — No,  but 
from  the  man  with  one  cow. 

26207.  In  some  districts  you  might  find  labouring 
men  so  located  that  they  might  not  be  within  reason 
able  distance  of  such  a  person,  and  might  have  to  g 
without  milk? — Yes. 

26208.  Do  they  use   condensed   milk? — I  have  not 
seen  it. 

26209.  Or  milk  powder?— No. 

26210.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  typhoid  car- 
riers?— No,  none.    We  have  not  had  a  case  of  typhoid 
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here  for  three  years  iu  the  urhan  district:  and  I  had 
only  three  cases  in  my  district  in  eighteen  years. 

•2'6'211.  That    is  a  very    exceptionally   lucky  bill  of 
health?— Yes. 

26212.  Lady    Eveuaud. — Are  goats  kept  in  Ennis- 
killen? — There  are  about  four  in  it — four  or  five. 

26213.  Are  they  kept  in  the  rural  district? — Yes. 

26214.  Are  they  not  a  great  help  in  the  milk  supply? 
— They  are. 

26215.  Have   the  people  in  your  district  the  new 
breed  of  goats? — No;  only  the  ordinary  goat. 

26216.  These  don't  milk  in  the  winter? — No. 

26217.  Have  you  a  Babies'  Club  in  Enniskillen? — 
No. 

26218.  You  spoke  about  mothers  not  having  a  know- 
ledge of  the  value  of  milk;  don't  you  think  it  would 
be  advisable  if  the  children  iu  the  schools  were  taught 
the  value  of  milk  as  a  food? — I  do;  but  I  think  it  would 
be  more  advisable  if  the  mothers  were  taught. 

26219.  It  is  hard  to  get  at  the  mothers?— Except  by 
house-to-house  visits. 

26220.  Is  your  nurse  a  .Jubilee  nurse? — Yes. 

26221.  Cannot  the  committee  impress  on  her  the 
importance  of  telling  the  mothers  the  value  of  milk? — 
She  has  enough  to  do.  I  think  it  would  take  a  whole- 
time  official  to  impress  the  value  of  milk  and  the  rear- 
ing of  children  on  the  mothers. 

26222.  And,  therefore,  you  think  a  Babies'  Club 
might  be  valuable? — Yes. 

2622!!.  Have  you  any  infantile  cholera  in  summer? — 
We  have  not  much  of  it.    Hardly  any  this  year. 

26224.  Miss  McNeill. — This  is  not  a  year  that  it 
would  be  likely  to  occur  very  much.  Was  there  any 
last  year? — No,  none  last  year;  we  might  have  an 
occasional  case,  but  very  few. 

26225.  Lady  Everahd. — Do  you  find  mothers  make 
porridge  for  their  children? — I  would  not  say  that,  on 
the  whole,  they  do.  To  my  mind,  they  don't  make 
enough. 

26226.  Do  you  find  they  use  bakers'  bread,  and  don't 
bake  home-made  bread? — Few  bake  bread  at  home. 

26227.  Would  you  not  advocate  home-made  bread 
instead  of  bakers'  bread  for  children? — I  don't  know 
that  it  would  be  much  difterence. 

26228.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — Y'^ou  said  that 
there  is  a  pretty  fair  amount  of  tuberculosis  in  this 
district — a  good  deal  in  the  bones  and  glands? — Yes. 

26229.  And  you  attribute  that  partly  to  milk  and 
bad  feeding? — Yes. 

26230.  Do  you  mean  that  there  were  tubercle  germs 
in  the  milk  or  that  it  was  due  to  want  of  milk? — To 
want  of  milk. 

26231.  Have  you  known  of  cases  in  which  you  believe 
that  the  tubercle  germs  in  the  milk  were  the  caiise  of 
tuberculosis  in  children? — I  cannot  say. 

26232.  Is  poverty  increasing,  do  you  think,  in  the 
district;  are  the  people  less  able  to  buy  milk  than  they 
were,  say,  ten  years  ago? — I  would  not  say  poverty  is 
increasing.    I  think  they  are  better  off  than  they  were. 

26233.  What  have  they  to  pay  for  milk  in  the 
country  districts — in  the  rural  portions  of  your  dis- 
tricts, when  they  buy  it  from  the  small  farmers? — A 
penny  a  pint  would  be  the  outside. 

26284.  So  it  is  rather  cheaper  there  than  it  is  in  the 
urban  district? — It  is  cheaper. 

2623;").  You  don't  attribute  any  of  the  summer 
diarrhoea  that  you  have  to  the  milk;  you  have  very- 
little  summer  diarrhcea? — Any  diarrhoea  that  we  have 
may  be  attributed  to  faviltv  feeding. 

26236.  Dr.  Moorhead. — I  notice  from  your  precis  of 
evidence  that  you  state  you  have  prescribed  cod-liver 
oil  as  a  substitute  for  butter  fat? — Yes. 

26237.  That  is,  I  presume,  in  cases  where  the  people 
cannot  get  milk? — Where  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  children's  sake. 

26238.  Would  these  be  children  who  have  not  plenty 
of  milk? — I  would  not  say  so. 

26239.  Is  it  not  m  consequence  of  their  not  having 
a  sufficient  supply  of  milk  that  you  give  them  the  ccxl- 
liver  oil? — Yes. 

26240.  You  would  not  look  on  cod-liver  oil  as  an 
economic  or  proper  substitute  for  butter  fat? — No. 

26241.  And  if  the  people  could  get  plenty  of  milk  you 
would  not  have  any  necessity  for  getting  cod-liver  oil? 
— T'nere  would  not  be  so  much  need.  If  we  had  proper 
sanitary  surroundings  and  proper  conditions  and  better 
milk  we  would  have  no  need  of  cod-liver  oil. 


26242.  Do  the  mothers  nurse  their  children? — Yes; 
the  majority  of  them. 

26243.  You  are  satisfied  that  tliere  is  a  large  number 
of  people  who  cannot  get  a  sufficient  quantity  of  milk 
owing  to  not  being  able  to  pay  for  it,  or  ignorance? — 
There  are  a  certain  percentage  who  cannot  afford  to 
get  it.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  certain  number 
of  people  who  can  get  it  and  don't  get  it. 

26244.  They  don't  know  the  value  of  it? — Probably 
they  don't. 

26245.  And  the  others  camiot  get  it  because  it  is 
outside  their  means? — Yes;  but  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  families  who  can  get  it  and  won't  get  it. 
B\it  it  is  not  from  the  want  of  knowledge  of  the  food 
properties  of  milk,  but  they  will  devote  the  money  tu 
other  purposes. 

26246.  Mr.  O'Brien. --They  rob  the  children?— Yes. 
You  will  get  an  instance  of  a  father  who  is  drinking. 

26247.  Dr.  Moorhead. — The  money  is  spent  on 
porter  instead  of  milk? — That  is  the  way. 

26248.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  how  to  improve  the 
position  of  those  people  who  require  milk  and  don't 
get  it? — I  cannot  formulate  any  scheme. 

26249.  Would  you  say  that  gland  and  bone  troubles 
are  on  the  increase  or  decrease? — I  would  say  on  the 
increase. 

26250.  Mr.  O'Brien. — You  say  you  have  no  pul- 
monary tuberculosis  here? — I  have. 

26251.  You  say  in  your  precis  of  evidence  that  you 
have  not  many  cases  of  pulmonary  trouble? — Last  year 
three  died  under  nine  years  of  age. 

26252.  You  think  that  such  cases  have  been  brought 
in  from  outside? — To  my  mind,  the  cause  of  the  spread 
of  consumption  in  general  is  the  fact  of  advanced  cases 
of  consumption  living  and  dying  in  the  house,  and 
infecting  it. 

26253.  You  find  that  the  people  don't  really  recognise 
the  infectious  nature  of  the  disease? — People  recognise 
it ;  but  where  is  the  provision  to  avoid  it? 

26254.  When  you  have  suspected  cases,  have  you 
been  able  to  get  them  to  do  anything  towards  isolation, 
and  keeping  windows  open,  and  that  sort  of  thing? — 
Isolation  in  the  homes  of  the  working  classes  is 
absolutely  impossible  with  the  surroundings. 

26255.  Have  you  any  cases  of  tuberculosis  that  has 
been  brought  back  by  returned  Americans? — Yes. 

26256.  That  occurs? — Yes.  I  know  one  instance  up 
the  Lake  when  a  son  came  back,  and  he  infected  the 
whole  family  out  of  existence.  I  know  another  house 
where  another  family  was  lost  through  tuberculosis. 

26257.  Dr.  Moorhead. — Do  you  find  much  amongst 
returned  soldiers? — Very  few.  I  have  not  a  great 
knowledge  of  returned  .soldiers  here.  Occasionally  we 
do  find  returned  soldiers  suffering  from  the  disease. 

26258.  Lady  Everard. — Are  there  any  migratory 
labourers  in  your  district? — No. 

26259.  Miss  McNeill. — It  has  been  suggested  to  the 
Commission  in  other  places  that  where  there  is  an 
inability  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  procure  milk  some 
municipal  supply  might  be  established? — That  is  so. 
But  would  the  authorities  do  it?  I  would  like  that 
more  from  a  philanthropic  point  of  view  than  as  a  tax 
on  the  locality. 

26260.  The  point  raised  is  that  it  will  probably  tax 
the  locality  in  some  heavier  degree  in  some  other  way 
if  it  is  not  dealt  with? — You  are  dealing  with  tubercular 
trouble. 

26261.  I  am  referring  to  the  general  health  of  the 
locality? — Yes;  but  to  my  mind  the  local  bodies  have 
enough  to  grapple  with  at  present,  and  the  majority 
are  slow  in  carrying  out  what  they  have  to  do. 

26262.  You  think  the  practical  difficulties  would  be 
too  great  in  connection  with  the  establishment  of  a 
scheme  of  that  kind? — They  would  not  be  too  great 
if  you  had  any  administrative  powers.  If  you  had  an 
Act  it  would  get  into  abeyance,  like  other  Acts. 

26263.  You  think  that  the  provision  might  be  there 
but  that  the  public  bodies  would  not  avail  of  it? — 
Quite  so. 

26264.  Have  you  many  cases  of  a  family  of  six  or 
seven  children  where  the  wages  of  the  father  are  only 
12s.  a  week;  are  there  many  of  such  cases? — There  are 
a  good  few  of  these.  These  cannot  feed  their  children 
properly. 

26265.  Will  not  they  become  a  charge  on  the  district 
ultimately? — I  don't  think  so. 
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26266.  Do  you  think  that  a  family  can  be  reared  on 
an  income  like  that? — No. 

26267.  And  are  they  not  likely  to  be  a  charge  upon 
the  district? — Eventually. 

26268.  That  is  what  I  meant?— Yes. 

26269.  So  it  is  hardly  an  economy  to  avoid  meeting 
the  case  now? — No;  it  is  false  economy. 

26270.  But  you  don't  think  the  municipal  authori- 
ties at  the  present  time,  generally  speaking,  would  be 
likely  to  take  the  matter  up? — No. 

26271.  You  also  allude  to  a  case  of  tuberculosis 
under  nine  years? — \es.     These  were  children. 

26272.  Over  nine  years  one  finds  pulmonary  con- 
sumption more  common  than  under  nine  years? — Yes. 

26273.  Is  there  much  factory  work  or  industrial  work 
for  mothers  in  this  district? — We  have  practically  none. 

26274.  There  is  very  little  work  for  married  women 
in  Enniskillen? — They  have  no  factory  work. 

26275.  They  have  no  work  that  will  interfere  with 
the  rearing  of  their  children? — No;  we  have  no  factory 
work. 

26276.  The  Chairm.4n. — I  would  be  glad  to  know 
your  opinion  about  subsidising  a  milk  supply  for  the 
working  population,  and  whether  you  think  it  would 
be  an  economical  administration  of  public  funds 
to  have  the  children  reared  in  such  a  way,  and 
nourished  in  such  a  manner,  as  would  ensure  their 
growing  up  strong  men  and  women? — Yes. 

26277.  And  if  it  did  entail  at  the  outset  some  addi- 
tional burthen  on  public  fimds,  don't  you  think  it 
would  ultimately  become  reproductive  in  its  results? — 
Yes. 

26278.  It  would  save  an  expenditure  on  outbreaks  of 
infectious  disease,  when  the  badly-nourished  members 
of  the  community  are  the  first  to  become  affected.  It 
would  save  expenditure  on  workhouses  and  asylums? — 
Yes,  general  expenditure. 

26279.  And,  although  it  might  arouse  some  un- 
popularity in  the  public  mind  at  the  outset,  in  all  pro- 
bability, when  the  people  would  come  to  realise  what 
its  effects  were,  they  would  become  more  tolerant  of 
the  additional  burthen? — I  think  so. 

26280.  Would  you  not  also  be  in  favour  of  having 
such  administration  as  that  supervised  rigidly  from  some 
central  source,  which  would  insist  on  having  it  carried 
out  in  a  legitimate  way.  Representations  would  be 
made,  say,  by  medical  officers,  who  would  have  the 
best  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  conditions  under  which 
the  working-class  population  were  fed ;  they  would 
report  to  their  Council,  and  there  would  be  some 
central  authority  to  supervise  the  administration  of 
these  Councils,  to  see  that  the  representations  made  by 
the  medical  officers  were  not  overlooked? — Yes.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  medical  officers  in  most  places  hold 
only  casual  appointments. 

26281.  Mr.  O'Brien. — What  do  you  mean  by  "  casual 
appointments  "? — There  is  no  particular  attention  jiaid 


to  public  health.  Take,  for  instance,  the  medicaE 
officer  of  a  dispensary.  You  cannot  expect  him  to  deal 
with  public  health  matters  if  he  is  attending  members 
of  a  family;  you  cannot  expect  him  to  make  a  sanitary 
report  about  the  house,  or  the  people  will  not  have 
him  again. 

26282.  The  Chairman. — That  is  why  I  suggest  central 
control — that  that  officer  will  not  be  allowed  to  hold 
his  appointment  unless  he  conscientiously  discharges 
his  duties  in  all  its  branches,  and  when  it  becomes 
known  that  every  doctor  will  have  to  conform  with 
the  regulations  laid  down,  then  I  take  it  that  the 
objection  that  you  raise  to  the  local  feeling  would 
necessarily  disappear,  because  every  doctor  would  be 
obliged  to  do  exactly  the  same  thing? — On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  lots  of  us  obliged  to  do  things  we  can- 
not do.  A  solution  of  that  problem  is  the  appointing 
of  an  independent  officer. 

26283.  I  quite  see  your  point;  but  what  I  want  tO' 
convey  is  this.  In  order  to  secure  the  proper  adminis- 
tration of  the  idea  you  have  in  your  mind  you  would 
want  the  co-operation  of  the  medical  practitioners? — 
You  can  leave  the  final  duties  to  the  medical  officers 
of  health. 

26284.  What  you  would  suggest  is  that  the  medical 
officer  in  charge  of  a  case  would  make  a  report  to  th<= 
medical  officer  of  health? — Yes;  a  private  report. 

26285.  I  understand  what  you  mean — that  the' 
private  practitioner  should  make  a  report  to  the  medical 
officer  that  he  had  found  a  condition  of  things  that 
was  unsatisfactory  in  the  course  of  his  practice, 
and  the  centrally  appointed  officer  should  go  and 
investigate  that  question  for  himself,  and  take  what- 
ever action  he  thought  was  necessary? — That  is  my 
idea. 

26286.  Lady  Everard. — You  want  him,  roughly,  to 
act  on  the  lines  of  the  tuberculosis  officers  who  will  be 
appointed  under  the  Insurance  Act? — I  want  him  in- 
dependent of  the  public. 

26287.  Dr.  Moorhead. — A  central  medical  officer  of 
health  or  county  medical  officer  to  discharge  his  duties 
efficiently  would  have  plenty  to  do? — He  would  be  a 
full-time  officer. 

26288.  And  his  time  would  be  fully  employed? — 
Yes. 

I  quite  agree  with  you. 

26289.  Lady  Everard. — I  think  the  same  thing 
applies  to  a  veterinary  surgeon? — It  does. 

26290.  The  Commission  had  evidence  from  veterinary 
surgeons  that  if  a  whole-time  veterinary  inspector  was 
appointed  he  would  make  a  great  difference,  because 
he  would  be  quite  independent? — Yes. 

26291.  Dr.  Moorhead. — lou  are  of  opinion  that  the 
Sanitary  Acts  are  perfectly  inoperative  without  the 
existence  of  such  a  medical  officer  as  you  have  indi- 
cated?— Quite  so. 


Mr.  William  R.  Whyte,  j.p.,  examined. 


26292.  The  Chairman. — I  understand,  Mr.  Whyte, 
you  are  Chairman  of  the  Public  Health  Committee  in 
Enniskillen? — Yes,  sir. 

26293.  And  you  are  also,  I  believe,  manager  of  the 
Scottish  Wholesale  Co-operative  Society  in  this  town? 
—Yes. 

26294.  Wc  have  had  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Urban 
Council  a  history  of  the  steps  taken  by  your  Council 
for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Dairies 
and  Cowsheds  Order,  and  I  need  not  take  you  over  the 
same  ground  again? — No. 

26295.  I  would  like  to  know  if,  in  your  opinion,  there 
is  any  scarcity  of  milk  in  the  urban  area  at  any  period 
of  the  year? — There  is  no  scarcity  of  milk,  particularly 
in  the  summer  season,  but  there  is  a  scarcity  of  milk 
in  the  winter  season.  The  vendors  of  milk  in  Ennis- 
killen can  supply  the  wants  of  the  people  in  every 
detail  during  the  summer;  so  much  so,  that  they  have 
more  milk  coming  into  the  town  than  they  can  dispose 
of  in  the  summer,  because  I  have  reason  to  know  that 
they  send  milk  to  my  creamery. 

26296.  They  have  a  surplus  after  their  customers 
are  supplied? — Yes,  some  of  them,  in  the  summer 
months. 

26297.  Does  your  creamery  work  during  the  entire 
year? — Yes. 


26298.  It  works  summer  and  winter? — Daily  in  sum- 
mer, and  two  or  three  days  in  the  week  in  the  winter 
time. 

26299.  Do  you  sell  milk  retail  at  any  period  at  your 
creamery  ? — No. 

26300.  Have  you  ever  been  applied  to  to  sell  milk 
retail?— No. 

26301.  Do  any  of  the  creameries  with  which  you  are 
familiar  in  the  district  sell  milk  retail? — Not  that  I  am 
aware  of. 

26302.  Whether  proprietary  or  co-operative? — Yes;  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  of  them  that  do  that. 

26303.  Lady  Everard. — Would  they  do  so  if  they 
were  asked? — I  don't  know.  I  cannot  say.  I  can  only 
speak  for  one  creamery.  I  don't  think  we  would  be 
prepared  to  do  it. 

26304.  The  Chairman. — You  would  think  that  any 
order  that  would  compel  the  creameries  to  supply  milk 
retail  would  be  likely  to  hamper  the  carrying  on  of 
the  trade? — It  would.  It  would  entail  a  vast  amount 
of  labour,  which  we  are  not  prepared  to  undertake. 
Of  course,  if  there  are  compulsory  powers  made,  I 
suppose  it  will  have  to  be  done :  but  in  the  conditions 
under  which  we  work  our  business  we  are.  not  prepared 
to  retail  milk. 

26305.  I  don't  use  the  words  "  retailing  milk  "  in 
the  ordinary  way  that  would  be  applied  in  the  case  of 
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a  grocer  retailing  his  wares.  What  I  did  suggest  in 
the  retailing  of  milk  would  be  this  :  At  a  certain  period 
in  the  morning  or  evening,  for  an  hour  or  two,  it  should 
be  possible  for  a  person  requiring  milk  to  go  to  a 
creamery  and  get  it.  That  is  the  sense  in  which  1 
spoke  of  having  milk  sold  retail.  How  far  would  such 
a  custom  as  that  interfere  with  the  management  of  a 
creamery? — It  would  upset  the  existing  arrangements 
of  the  creamery;  and  I  don't  think  that  I  and  my  firm 
would  be  prepared  to  entertain  it.  You  will  under- 
stand that  I  am  only  manager  of  this  creamery,  and 
1  cannot  say  for  certain  what  the  directors  would  do 
in  the  matter;  but  I  give  you  my  personal  opinion. 

26306.  I  want  to  know  from  you,  as  a  practical  man, 
how  far  the  establishment  of  such  a  custom  as  I  have 
indicated  would  interfere  with  the  management  of 
creameries? — It  would  interfere  in  this  way — it  would 
create  a  new  system  of  book-keeping. 

26307.  I  don't  suggest  for  a  moment  that  there 
should  be  any  credit  given,  but  that  the  sales  should 
be  for  cash? — Sales  for  cash  require  to  be  entered. 

26308.  I  want  you  to  look  at  this  question,  if  you 
please,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Commission.  The 
idea  has  been  suggested,  and  it  is  very  widely  held  in 
many  districts  throughout  the  country,  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  creameries  is  largely  responsible  for 
the  scarcity  of  milk  available  to  supply  the  working 
population.  Now  I  offer  no  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not 
that  is  a  well-founded  belief,  but  I  tell  you  that  it  has 
been  persistently  put  before  this  Commission  in  various 
parts  of  the  country ;  and  if  the  Commission  should 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  well-founded,  and  if 
it  should  be  disposed  to  make  a  recommendation  that 
creameries  should  sell  milk  retail  when  applied  to  for 
it,  would  you  think  that  would  be  an  unreasonable 
condition  to  impose  on  creamery  managers  and  pro- 
prietors?— I  do;  because  if  there  was  a  scarcity  of  milk 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  vendors  from  making  ar- 
rangements with  the  farmers  to  supply  them  with  more 
milk.  The  farmers  bring  milk  to  our  creamery.  They 
can  come  or  leave. 

26809.  They  are  voluntary  suppliers? — Yes;  volun- 
tary suppliers. 

26310.  I  won't  labour  the  question  further.  I  have 
your  opinion  that  it  would  be  an  unreasonable  con- 
dition to  impose  on  creamery  managers  to  ask  them  to 
retail  milk? — Yes;  -I  think  it  is  unreasonable,  because 
the  vendors  of  the  milk  can  procure  extra  supplies  of 
milk  if  they  require  it. 

26311.  From  the  district  from  which  you  draw  your 
supply,  obviously  you  limit  the  supply  available  for  sale 
in  that  district,  and  it  is  in  those  districts  I  have  asked 
whether  you  think  it  would  be  reasonable  to  require 
creameries  to  sell  milk  retail.  Have  you  any  reason 
to  complain  of  the  manner  in  which  the  milk  is  sup- 
plied to  your  creamery? — We  have  no  reason  to  com- 
plain as  to  how  the  milk  is  sent  in. 

26312.  From  the  point  of  view  of  cleanliness,  or 
otherwise? — From  the  point  of  view  of  cleanliness,  we 
have  certain  rules  that  we  adopt,  and  we  have  certain 
examinations  that  take  place,  and  surprise  visits  by 
the  Inspector  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  who 
reports  on  these  matters.  In  addition  to  that,  we  make 
a  point  that  we  will  take  no  milk  unless  it  is  perfectly 
sweet,  and  the  cans  are  clean  and  in  good  condition. 
We  have  frequently  refused  milk. 

26313.  What  would  happen  to  the  milk  that  would  be 
refused  by  you? — The  farmers  would  take  it  back. 

26314.  Would  it  be  taken  in  by  other  creameries? — 
I  don't  think  so.  There  was  a  little  difficulty  about 
it  at  one  time, — that  when  we  refused  milk  it  was  taken 
by  another  creamery.  We  made  an  arrangement  in 
our  districts  that  where  milk  was  refused  by  one 
creamery  for  being  in  an  unfit  state  the  neighbouring 
creamery  be  notified  of  the  fact;  and  if  presented  at 
that  creamery  next  morning  should  not  be  taken.  Tliat 
rule  has  been  adopted. 

26315.  That  has  not  been  the  universal  experience ; 
because  we  have  been  told  repeatedly  that  if  a  farmer's 
milk  is  refused  by  one  creamery  it  is  taken  by  another? 
— I  admit  that.  We  have  had  experience  of  that;  but  we 
got  over  it  by  making  arrangements  with  the 
creameries. 

26316.  Has  it  been  loyally  observed? — Yes.  We 
make  our  managers  observe  it. 

26317.  Has  it  really  been  followed  rigidly,  and  do 
you  know  from  actual  experience  that  it  is  followed 
by  every  creamery  manager? — Yes,  in  our  district. 


26318.  And  you,  from  time  to  time,  receive  notifica- 
tions from  certain  creameries  that  a  supplier's  milk  has 
been  refused,  and  if  that  supplier  comes  to  you,  you 
also  refuse  it? — Yes.  The  result  of  the  arrangement 
entered  into  between  the  creameries  in  my  district  is 
that  we  have  practically  no  cause  for  complaint  since 
we  adopted  it.    Prior  to  that  we  had  many  cases. 

26319.  What  effect  has  that  custom  on  the  condition 
in  which  the  milk  is  sent  in? — It  has  improved  it; 
because  they  have  to  be  more  careful  or  they  will  get 
the  milk  returned. 

26320.  How  often  in  a  month  would  you  be  obliged 
to  return  milk  because  you  were  dissatisfied  with  its 
condition? — I  cannot  answer  exactly  that.  It  is 
practically  reduced  to  nil. 

26321.  Does  it  occur  once  a  month? — I  don't  think 
it  would  occur  more  than  once  a  month.  It  would  not 
go  over  once  a  month. 

26322.  I  want  to  find  out  how  far  the  custom  has  been 
really  observed.  You  spoke  of  the  inspection  of  the 
co-operative  creameries  by  the  officer  of  the  Depart- 
ment :  is  your  creamery  inspected  by  the  same  officer? 
— Yes;  all  creameries  are. 

26323.  You  make  no  objection  to  that  inspection? — 
No.  We  are  registered  under  the  Department,  and, 
according  to  the  registration,  we  are  liable  to  inspec- 
tion. 

26324.  Regarding  that  inspection,  have  you  any 
reason  to  complain  that  the  officer  is  over-severe  in 
enforcing  the  conditions  laid  down  for  his  guidance? — 
We  welcome  the  inspection,  and  we  consider  it  does  a 
lot  of  good ;  because  the  Inspector  from  the  Depart- 
ment can  approach  the  farmers  better  than  we  can 
approach  them.  He  stands  on  the  platform,  and 
inspects  the  milk,  and  if  he  finds  anything  unsatisfac- 
tory in  the  milk  he  makes  a  report  on  it.  If  he  finds 
an  improvement  that  he  can  suggest  to  farmers  he 
tells  them  what  should  be  done,  and  any  suggestions 
that  he  makes  are  in  nearly  all  cases  carried  out.  We 
welcome  inspection  of  that  kind,  because  it  does  an 
immense  amount  of  good. 

2632;").  It  is  helpful  to  you  in  securing  your  milk  in 
the  condition  you  desire  to  have  it? — Yes. 

26326.  Do  you  have  any  sale  of  separated  milk  in 
your  creamery? — No. 

26327.  That  is  returned  to  the  contributors? — Yes. 

26328.  How  long  do  you  think  separated  milk  will 
keep  sweet  after  it  is  returned? — Of  course,  it  depends 
a  lot  on  how  it  is  separated;  how  it  is  heated,  and 
how  it  is  cooled  down. 

26329.  What  is  the  custom  followed  in  your  creamery 
with  regard  to  the  heating  of  the  milk? — We  pasteurise 
all  our  milk  and  cool  it  down. 

26330.  To  what  temperature  do  you  raise  it? — 180 
to  185  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

26331.  Do  vou  invariably  raise  it  to  that  tempera- 
ture?—Yes. 

26332.  At  all  seasons  of  the  year? — Yes. 

26333.  From  180  to  185  degrees?— Yes. 

26334.  By  what  method — is  it  passed  over  a  cylinder 
or  passed  through  tubes? — The  milk  is  heated  by  steam. 

26335.  And  the  entire  body  of  the  milk  is  heated 
from  180  to  185  degrees?— Yes. 

26.336.  Dr.  Moorhead.— In  bulk?— Yes. 

26.337.  The  Chairman. — How  long  is  it  subjected  to 
that  temperature? — Not  more  than  five  minutes. 

26-338.  What  quantity  of  milk  would  be  in  the  vessel 
at  the  time  that  it  is  subjected  to  that  temperature? — 
120  to  130  gallons. 

26339.  Is  it  only  a  portion  of  the  milk  that  comes 
in  contact  with  the  heated  surface  that  is  raised  to 
that  temperature,  or  is  the  entire  body  raised  to  180 
or  185  degrees? — The  entire  body  is  raised. 

26340.  Mi-ss  McNeill.— Would  it  be  at  that  tempera- 
ture for  five  minutes? — I  think  so. 

26341.  Dr.  Moorhead. — Is  the  temperature  of  the 
milk  taken  after  leaving  the  vessel? — Yes. 

26342.  And  it  registers  180  or  185  degrees? — Yes: 
it  varies. 

26343.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Down  to  what  temperature  is 
the  milk  cooled? — To  80  or  90  degrees  by  means  of 
water. 

26344.  The  Chairman. — What  quantitv  of  milk  do 
you  deal  with  at  your  creamery  in  the  summer  season? 
— We  have  eight  auxiliary  creameries,  and  we  have  our 
central  creamery  here  in  Enniskillen.  We  simply  do 
the  separation  at  the  auxiliaries,  and  we  bring  all  the 
cream  into  Enniskillen  and  manufacture  the  butter 
here. 
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26345.  Do  you  pasteurise  the  cream  after  the  separa- 
tion takes  place? — No. 

26346.  You  do  nothing  further  with  the  cream? — No. 

26347.  The  temperature  is  not  again  increased  in 
any  way  after  the  cream  is  extracted? — No. 

26348.  What  quantity  of  milk  could  be  dealt  with 
in  the  year  by  your  auxiliaries  feeding  your  central 
creamery? — In  a  day  we  get  about  15,000  gallons. 

26349.  Mr.  O'Brien. — You  don't  separate  on  Sun- 
day?— No.    We  only  separate  once  a  day. 

26350.  The  Chairman.— No  work  is  done  on  Sunday? 
—No. 

26351.  Is  the  milk  on  the  Monday  morning  in  the 
hot  season  sour? — There  is  sometimes  a  little  difficulty 
during  the  warm  weather;  but  the  farmers,  as  a  rule, 
chui-n  their  Saturday  night's  and  Sunday  morning's 
milk  for  themselves.  None  of  the  creameries  in  the 
North  work  on  Sundays  at  all. 

26352.  How  long  have  you  been  in  charge  of  this 
creamery? — Since  it  was  opened,  thirteen  years  ago. 

26353.  Can  you  form  any  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
milk  yield  of  the  cow  has  varied  in  any  way  in  that 
lime,  improved  or  disimproved? — It  has  improved. 

26354;  The  yield  has  increased? — Yes;  the  milk 
supply.    In  1911  the  supply  was  extremely  small. 

26355.  That  was  an  abnormal  season? — Yes.  This 
year  there  would  be  an  increase  of  20  per  cent,  over 
last  year. 

26356.  As  a  result  of  the  altered  condition  of  vegeta- 
tion?—Yes. 

26357.  Taking  an  average  of  three  or  four  years,  is 
it  your  opinion  that  the  milk  yield  from  the  cows  has 
increased,  in  your  experience  of  thirteen  years? — Yes. 

26358.  Is  that  admitted  and  recognised  by  the  far- 
mers?— It  is. 

26359.  Because  the  contrary  opinion  has  been  ex- 
pressed in  a  variety  of  instances,  and  I  wanted  to  know 
what  is  the  condition  i'n  your  experience,  and  if  you 
could  suggest  any  causes  that  led  up  to  it? — When  the 
creameries  were  first  started  it  was  a  new  system  to 
the  farmers.  The  milk  is  bought  at  the  creamery  sub- 
ject to  the  butter  fat  it  contains.  The  number  of  cows 
in  this  district  would  be  from  five  to  ten  on  an  average 
farm.  If  a  farmer  had  an  average  light  test  to  his  milk 
we  would  recommend  that  farmer  to  bring  in  to  us 
each  cow's  milk  separately.  We  would  test  it  for  him, 
and  if  he  had  a  cow  that  had  a  low  test  we  would  advise 
him  to  get  rid  of  that  cow ;  and  that  has  been  carried 
out  to  a  large  extent,  and  it  has  brought  about  a  great 
improvement. 

26360.  That  is  the  weeding-out  process? — Yes. 

26361.  And  you  help  them  as  far  as  your  experience 
goes  in  carrying  out  the  experiment  to  determine  which 
is  the  poor  milker  and  which  is  the  profitable  dairy 
servant? — Yes;  and  we  advise  him  to  dispose  of  the 
.poor  cow. 

26362.  Is  your  winter  supply  increasing  or  decreas- 
ing?— It  is  at  a  standstill.  Our  winter  supply  of  milk 
here,  compared  with  our  summer  supply,  is  that  we 
would  get  as  much  in  one  day  in  summer  as  in  ten 
days  in  winter. 

26363.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  winter 
and  summer  price? — The  price  of  milk  is  regulated 
according  to  the  price  of  butter.  If  butter  is  a  good 
price,  there  is  a  better  price  for  milk;  and  if  it  is  a 
low  price,  there  will  be  a  low  price  for  the  milk. 

26364.  What  is  the  average  price  for  July  and 
August? — Last  month's  price  would  average  4|d.  or 
4i<i.  for  butter  fat. 

26365.  And  in  May  and  June? — About  an  average 
of  4id.  for  butter  fat. 

26366.  And  i'n  the  winter  season? — The  average 
would  be  about  5^d.  in  the  winter  season,  up  to 
6d.  for  butter  fat. 

26367.  Mr.  O'Briek.— For  butter-fat  alone?- Yes. 

26368.  The  Chairman. — You  always  give  them  the 
separated  milk  back? — Yes;  and  we  give  them  a  pro- 
portion of  the  buttermilk. 

26369.  Do  you  think  that  milk  could  be  produced 
for  winter  dairying  at  the  price  of  4^d.  per  gallon? — I 
don't  think  so. 

26370.  With  what  object  do  those  who  supply  you 
in  the  winter  carry  on  winter  dairying?  Is  it  "as  an 
economic  undertaking  to  increase  their  annual-income? 
— It  just  depends  on  how  the  farmers  have  their  cows 
calving. 


26371.  lo  some  districts  we  have  been  told  there  is 
no  winter  calving  at  all.  Here  you  have  winter  calv- 
ing, and  I  want  to  know  why  those  who  are  engaged 
in  the  dairying  industry  arrange  to  have  winter  dairy- 
ing. Do  you  think  that  the  cow  calving  in  the  winter 
season  is  likely  to  give  a  larger  yield  of  milk  in  twelve 
months  than  the  cow  calving  in  March  or  April? — I 
cannot  answer  that. 

26372.  You  never  heard  an  opinion  expressed  on 
that  question? — No. 

26373.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Do  the  farmers  in  your  dis- 
trict keep  milk  records? — Very  few. 

26374.  Miss  McNeill. — Does  the  diminished  winter 
supply  affect  your  price? — Yes;  it  is  a  great  drawback 
to  us,  this  small  supply  we  get  in  winter.  It  is  very 
injurious  to  the  Irish  trade. 

26375.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  thought  of  any 
scheme  that  would  make  winter  dairying  more  popular 
than  it  is? — No;  but  I  always  have  been  trying  to  get 
farmers  to  have  their  cows  calving  at  various  seasons 
of  the  year,  so  that  they  can  give  us  a  more  uniform 
supply,  but  the  farmers  say  it  does  not  pay  them  to 
do  so. 

26376.  The  complaint  always  is  that  winter  dairying 
does  not  pay,  because  of  the  expenses  of  feeding  the 
cows  and  the  price  that  is  available  for  milk? — Yes. 

26377.  Farmers  don't  set  themselves  out  to  provide 
winter  feeding,  which  would  be  likely  to  increase  the 
flow  of  milk  in  the  winter  season? — No. 

26378.  Is  there  any  development  in  the  growing  of 
catch-crops  for  the  winter  and  spring  seasons? — No, 
I  don't  think  so. 

26379.  No  effort  is  made  to  stimulate  the  flow  of 
milk  in  that  way? — No;  there  might  be  exceptional 
cases  here  and  there.  We  have  one  or  two  farmers  in 
the  district  who  are  a  bit  enterprising,  but  generally 
there  is  no  improvement. 

26380.  Amongst  those  that  have  increased  their 
winter  supply  as  a  result  of  experiments,  they  have 
found  that  they  can  make  it  more  profitable? — No. 

26381.  There  is  no  development  from  that  point  of 
view  at  all,  so  far  as  your  experience  goes? — No. 

26382.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Do  you  know  what  the  average 
yield  of  a  cow  here  would  be  per  year? — It  is  very 
varied.  Cows  in  our  district  do  not  produce  more  than 
two-and-a-half  gallons  a  day,  and  others  give  up  to 
four  gallons.  , 

26383.  The  Chairman. — Mr.  O'Brien  was  more  inter 
ested  in  what  the  actual  yield  would  be? — Yes. 

26384.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Do  you  have  many  cows  with 
an  average  of  600  gallons? — We  would  not  have  a  big 
mmiber  at  600  gallons. 

26385.  The  Chairman. — What  would  you  regard  as 
about  the  average  yield  of  a  cow  in  this  district — 450 
to  500  gallons  a  year?— 450  to  480. 

26386.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Certainly,  winter  dairying 
would  not  pay  at  that  figure. 

The  Chairman. — And  at  4^d.  a  gallon.  We  find  in 
other  districts  that  there  was  a  more  marked  difference 
between  the  summer  and  winter  prices  than  exist  in 
this  district? — There  is  some  milk  that  we  pay  as  high 
as  7d.  a  gallon  for,  but  it  depends  on  the  quality  of  the 
milk.  In  December  and  January  it  is  5\d.  to  5^d.  a 
gallon  on  an  average. 

26387.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  increased  weight 
of  butter  fat  in  the  milk  which  produces  the  higher 
price ;  is  it  the  land  on  which  the  cows  are  fed  or  the 
artificial  feeding? — There  is  a  good  deal  in  the  grass. 

26388.  Do  you  find  that  some  lands  yield  a  per- 
sistently poor  quality  of  milk? — Yes. 

26389.  Do  you  find  it  impossible  to  improve  that 
quality  with  artificial  feeding? — We  find  that  the  milk 
of  some  farmers  in  the  same  townlands  is  considerably 
better  than  their  neighbours  almost  adjoining  them.  We 
can  only  attribute  that  principally  to  the  pasture,  or  to 
the  cows  themselves:  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  we  ask  the  farmers  to  have  each  cow's  milk  tested, 
so  that  they  could  weed  out  the  unprofitable  cows. 

26390.  What  breed  of  cows  is  used  here?— -The  cross- 
bred shorthorn  mostly. 

26391.  Have  you  any  experience  of  the  milk  yield 
of  the  pure-bred  shorthorn? — No. 

26392.  Do  any  keepers  of  pure-bred  shorthorn  herds 
send  milk  to  your  creamery? — No:  not  that  I  am  aware 
of. 

26393.  Are  there  many  labourers'  allotments  in  the 
district?— Yes. 
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26394.  Do  any  of  these  keep  cows? — Some  keep  one 
and  more  two  cows. 

26395.  And  do  they  send  milk  to  the  creamery? — 
Some  do.    We  have  a  number  of  one-cow  suppliers. 

26396.  Some  of  these  might  be  occupants  of  cottages? 
— -Farm  labourers,  or  occupants  of  cottages. 

26397.  Do  you  happen  to  know  if  it  is  the  custom 
for  the  farmer  to  give  a  quantity  of  milk  to  the  labourer 
who  is  working  on  his  farm  as  portion  of  his  wages? — 
I  think  it  is  in  the  way  of  giving  them  the  use  of  a 
cow. 

26398.  How  far  does  that  custom  prevail  of  giving 
the  labourers  the  use  of  a  cow? — I  think  it  prevails  in 
every  case. 

26399.  Say,  a  farmer  keeping  ten  cows,  would  he 
give  the  use  of  a  cow  to  the  labourer  that  would  be 
engaged  on  his  land? — Yes;  that  is  done  frequently. 

26400.  Almost  universally? — I  think  it  is  pretty 
imiversal  about  here.  He  gives  the  labourer  the  use 
of  a  cow,  and  grazes  it  on  his  own  land. 

26401.  The  cow  is  the  property  of  the  farmer? — Yes. 

26402.  And  is  fed  with  his  cows? — No.  The  cow 
belongs  to  the  farmer,  and  he  can  change  it. 

26403.  Lady  Evehaud. — What  does  the  labourer  pay 
for  the  use  of  this  cow? — I  cannot  say.  It  is  part  of 
his  agreement. 

26404.  Mr.  O'Brien. — What  are  his  wages  here  in 
such  circumstances? — I  cannot  say. 

26405.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  ever  heard  any 
complaint  of  any  dairy  farmers  finding  it  difficult  to 
procure  the  necessary  labour  to  attend  to  their  cows? 
— Labour  is  scarce  in  the  district. 

26406.  Mr.  O'Brien. — They  are  mostly  small  fanners 
in  the  district? — Yes.  The  farmers  in  this  district 
find  it  very  difficult  to  procure  labour. 

26407.  The  Chairman. — Is  that  owing  to  the  scarcity 
of  labour  or  to  a  better  market  being  available  in  other 
pursuits? — Emigration  is  taking  a  lot  away  of  the 
labouring  class,  and  the  farmers  find  it  more  difficult 
to  procure  labour. 

26408.  There  is  no  migration  of  labour  to  England 
or  Scotland? — Yes. 

26409.  They  persistently  go  year  after  year? — Yes. 

26410.  In  the  spring  and  summer  seasons? — All  the 
year  round  people  are  going  to  England  or  Scotland, 
or  America  or  Canada. 

26411.  This  is  what  one  would  call  the  ordinary 
emigration,  which  is,  unfortunately,  too  prevalent  over 
the  country,  but  is  there  an  exodus  of  the  labouring 
population  to  England  and  Scotland? — That  does  not 
exist  so  much  in  this  district  as  in  the  West. 

26412.  And  in  Donegal? — Yes;  there  is  a  scarcity 
of  labour. 

26413.  Is  the  scarcity  of  labour  responsible  in  any 
way  for  the  limitation  in  the  number  of  cows  kept? — 
I  would  not  think  so.  I  don't  think  it  caused  any 
reduction  in  the  number  of  cows  kept. 

26414.  It  has  been  represented  to  the  Commission  in 
other  districts  tjiat  the  continuous  service  required  in 
the  care  and  looking  after  of  the  cows  makes  the  work 
unpopular  with  labourers,  and  that  they  prefer  to 
engage  in  other  occupations  that  give  them  the  Sunday 
free.  Have  you  heard  the  ordinary  dairy  farmers  com- 
plaining in  this  district? — I  have  heard  the  farmers 
complaining  that  it  is  impossible  to  procure  labour  for 
work  in  connection  with  the  farm.  They  cannot  get 
help;  so  much  so  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  them 
to  carry  on  their  farming  in  the  way  it  ought  to  be 
done. 

26415.  Does  that  lead  to  the  restriction  of  tillage  and 
the  inability  to  find  winter  feeding  for  winter  dairying? 
— It  must  have  some  effect. 

26416.  That  would  indirectly  operate  on  the  milk 
yield  and  on  the  keeping  of  cows  in  milk  in  the  winter 
season,  when  they  require  more  care  and  attention? — 
Undoubtedly,  it  would  have  an  effect  in  that  way. 

26417.  Have  you  found  any  marked  difference  be- 
tween, the  yield  of  butter  fat  in  the  morning  and  in 
the  evening? — We  cannot  tell  that,  because  we  only 
take  in  the  milk  in  the  morning. 

26418.  It  is  the  mixed  milk  of  the  morning  and 
evening? — Yes.  ^ 

26419.  Mr.  O'Brien.— Do  they  mix  the  milk?— Yes. 

26420.  Don't  you  consider  that  rather  a  bad  prin- 
ciple— putting  the  hot  milk  on  the  milk  of  the  ijight 
before? — The  milk  is  cooled  down. 
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26421.  The  Chairman. — How  is  it  cooled  down? — 
With  water. 

26422.  By  the  immersion  of  the  vessel  in  water?— 
Yes.  We  insist  that  the  morning's  and  the  evening's  •. 
milk  be  kept  separate.  There  are  exceptional  cases 
where  they  mix  the  milk,  but  where  they  do  so,  it  is 
cooled  down.  We  keep  the  night's  milk  by  itself  and 
the  morning's  milk  by  itself.  In  some  cases  we  get 
them  mixed. 

26423.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Do  you  ever  store  milk  for  the 
farmers? — No. 

26424.  You  only  take  the  milk  in  as  you  are 
separating? — That  is  so. 

26425.  The  Chairman. — Are  proper  steps  taken  by 
the  farmers  to  store  their  milk? — Yes.  It  is  their 
interest  to  look  after  the  milk,  otherwise  it  will 
be  refused,  and  they  are  compelled  to  keep  their  milk 
properly.  They  bring  it  in  in  good  condition.  In  fact, 
we  have  practically  no  trouble  in  that  way  in  our  dis- 
trict. 

26426.  Is  it  ever  reported  to  your  creamery  that  in 
the  home  of  a  certain  supplier  infectious  disease  has  . 
broken  out? — No.    We  never  had  any  case  of  infec- 
tious disease. 

26427.  And  the  milk  is  received  indiscriminately 
from  all  farmers,  whether  those  connected  with 
the  handling  of  the  milk  or  in  the  household  of  the 
farmer  himself  are  in  good  health  or  otherwise? — Yes. 
If  there  was  a  case  of  infectious  disease  in  the  house 
of  a  farmer  we  would  stop  receiving  the  milk  from 
him. 

26428.  Do  you  ever  receive  a  notification  from  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  that  infectious  disease  has 
broken  out  in  the  premises  of  any  farmer  supplying 
your  creamery? — Yes;  we  had  one  or  two  cases  in  the 
County  Leitrim. 

'26429.  Do  you  get  some  milk  from  Leitrim? — Yes; 
we  have  one  of  our  auxiliaries  in  Leitrim. 

26430.  What  action  was  taken  in  that  case? — We 
refused  to  take  the  farmer's  milk. 

26431.  For  what  period? — Until  the  medical  officer 
certified  that  it  was  safe  to  take  it. 

26432.  And  do  you  require  that  certificate  from  the 
medical  officer? — Yes;  he  notifies  us  when  the  disease 
is  supposed  to  be  cleared  out,  and  we  have  another 
talk  with  the  medical  officer,  and  if  he  reports  satis- 
factorily the  milk  is  received. 

26433.  How  often  has  that  occurred  in  five  years? — 
In  thirteen  years  we  have  had  only  about  three  cases. 

26434.  Do  you  know  whether  the  farmers  are  careful 
in  selecting  the  cows  they  buy,  and  when  they  rear 
cows  from  calves  that  they  select  heifers  whose  dams  . 
have  been  good  milkers? — As  far  as  they  can  they  do. 

26435.  They  are  alive  to  the  necessity  of  making 
every  effort  to  secure  that  the  cows  will  be  the  best 
milk-yielding  cows  that  it  is  possible  to  procure? — 
They  are  alive  to  that. 

26436.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  complaint  made 
against  the  introduction  of  premium  bulls  as  being 
inimical  to  the  milk  supply? — No.  The  veterinary 
surgeon  will  be  able  to  answer  that  question  better 
than  I  would, 

26437.  One  would  imagine  that  a  person  coming  into 
contact  with  the  farmers  as  you  do  would  have  heard 
complaints  of  all  the  ills  to  which  the  stock  are  sub- 
jected?— Any  conversation  I  have  with  the  farmers 
is  to  get  the  best  results  possible.  It  is  a  matter  of 
£  s.  d.  If  they  keep  a  cow  with  a  good  milk  yield, 
and  a  good  percentage  of  fat,  it  is  an  important  mat- 
ter. To  help  him  we  invite  him  to  send  in  samples 
of  his  cows'  milk  separately,  and  they  do  so;  so  they 
are  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  matter. 

26438.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Have  the  Department  estab- 
lished any  cow-testing  associations  in  this  district? — 
Yes,-  several. 

26439.  The  Chairman. — Are  they  catching  on? — Yes, 

26440.  Do  you  think-  that  they  will  be  helpful  in 
increasing  the  milk  yield? — I  think  so. 

26441.  Can  you  suggest  any  better  method? — No. 

26442.  Is  the  milk  ever  subjected  to  bacteriological 
examination  for  the  presence  of  tubercle  germs? — Yes: 
by  the  authorities  from  time  to  time. 

26443.  Never  by  the  creamery  authorities? — No. 

26444.  Had  you  ever  reason  to  suspect  that  the  milk 
of  an  unsound  cow  was  being  sent  into  your  creamery? 
—No. 

2(3445.  No  such  cases  ever  came  under  your  obser- 
vation?— No. 
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26446.  And  none  of  the  veterinary  officers  who  are 
holding  appointments  in  the  various  districts  from 
which  your  milk  supply  is  dravsTi  have  ever  reported 
to  you  that  one  of  your  suppliers  had  one  or  two  un- 
healthy cows  in  their  herd? — No. 

26447.  Lady  Everard. — "What  guarantee  have  you 
that  the  milk  supplied  to  your  creamery  does  not  come 
from  infected  cows? — I  have  no  guarantee.  The  local 
authority  is  the  only  guarantee  we  have — the  veterinary 
surgeon  who  is  appointed  by  the  District  Council  to 
see  into  these  matters. 

26448.  Do  you  know  if  the  farmers  feed  their  calves 
on  separated  milk? — Not  wholly.  When  a  cow  calves 
the  farmer  does  not  send  the  milk  into  the  creamery 
for  about  four  weeks.  Afterwards,  the  calves  are  fed 
on  separated  milk,  but  it  is  augmented  with  linseed. 

26449.  You  have  not  heard  of  the  separated  milk 
having  any  injurious  effect  on  the  calves? — No.  I 
made  inquiries  about  that,  and  the  farmers  say  that 
they  can  rear  as  good  calves  as  ever  they  did. 

26450.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — What  is  the  size 
of  that  receptacle  in  which  the  milk  is  raised  to  180 
or  185  degrees  Fahrenheit:  about  how  manv  gallons 
of  milk  would  it  hold?— 120  or  130  gallons.  ' 

26451.  How  is  the  heat  applied? — Exhaust  steam, 
or  live  steam. 

26452.  Does  it  surround  it  as  a  jacket? — Yes. 

26453.  There  are  no  tubes  through  it? — No. 

26454.  How  long  is  the  separated  milk  in  the  estab- 
lishment before  the  farmers  come  for  it  as  a  rule? — 
When  the  farmer  delivers  his  new  milk  it  is  taken  in 
at  one  platform,  and  when  he  goes  to  the  other  end 
of  the  building  he  gets  his  separated  milk. 

26455.  Within  half  an  hour? — Within  ten  minutes. 

26456.  So  that  all  the  separated  milk  is  returned 
immediately? — Yes. 

26457.  Does  all  that  milk  go  to  calves,  or  do  you 
know  is  any  of  it  used  for  domestic  purposes? — It  is 
used  for  calves.  I  don't  think  any  of  it  is  used  for 
domestic  purposes. 

26458.  What  would  be  the  objection  to  its  being 
used  for  domestic  purposes  apart  from  the  fact  that 
it  does  not  contain  butter  fat? — It  is  not  used  for 
domestic  purposes,  only  for  feeding  calves  or  pigs. 

26459.  Have  you  ever  taken  a  drink  of  separated 
milk  yourself? — -Often. 

26460.  Would  you  know  it  from  ordinary  sweet 
milk?— Yes. 

26461.  Has  it  an  objectionable  taste? — No;  I  have 
taken  it  frequently. 

26462.  You  would  take  it  immediately  after  separa- 
ration? — After  it  cooled  down.  If  the  separated  milk 
is  sent  out  from  the  creamery  without  being  cooled 
down,  it  will  not  keep  as  well. 

26463.  And  then  it  becomes  disagreeable?- — Yes. 

26464.  In  what  space  of  time? — It  depends  on  the 
weather,  and  the  way  it  was  heated  up. 

26465.  In  favourable  weather  do  you  think  it  could 
be  dnmk  twelve  hours  afterwards? — I  think  it  could. 

26466.  Dr.  Moorhead. — The  entire  bulk  of  the  milk 
is  uniformly  heated? — Yes. 

26467.  And  it  all  attains  to  that  temperature  of  180 
or  185  degrees? — Yes. 

26468.  Are  the  vessels  in  which  the  farmers  deliver 
this  milk  sterilised  at  your  creamery? — No:  the 
farmers  look  after  their  vessels  themselves. 

26469.  There  is  no  steam  pipe  at  the  creamery  for 
the  purpose  of  cleansing  the  farmers'  vessels? — No, 
but  the  milk  from  the  auxiliary  creameries  is  sterilised. 

26470.  But  the  vessels  in  which  farmers  bring  their 
milk  are  not  cleaned  at  the  creameries? — ^Not  by  us, 
but  they  are  by  the  farmer. 

26471.  Are  they  cleansed  after  delivering  the  milk? 
— No:  they  put  the  separated  milk  into  them. 

26472.  The  cans  go  back  in  the  same  condition  as 
they  arrive? — Exactly. 

26473.  Have  you  any  large  producer  of  milk  in  the 
district,  are  there  any  people  who  keep  twenty  or 
thirty  cows? — I  think  very  few  farmers  would  keep 
more  than  ten  cows.  Five  to  ten  cows  would  be  the 
average  of  the  farmers  here.  You  would  get  a  few 
probably  with  fifteen  cows;  but  they  are  very  few. 

26474.  You  don't  know  the  conditions  under  which 
these  cows  are  kept? — In  what  way  do  you  mean? 

26475.  With  regard  to  their  surroundings,  housing, 
and  all  that  kind  of  thing? — I  am  frequently  about  the 
country  districts,  and  the  conditions  are,  I  consider, 
satisfactory. 


26476.  Cleanly?— Yes. 

26477.  And  the  cows  are  healthy  as  far  as  you  can 
see? — Yes. 

26478.  Mr.  O'Brien. — You  don't  steam  farmers'  cans 
at  the  creamery  before  putting  in  the  separated  milk? 
—No. 

26479.  Would  you  consider  that  advisable? — I  don't 
think  so. 

26480.  You  are  quite  satisfied  with  the  cleanliness 
of  the  vessels  brought  in? — Yes. 

26481.  You  have  done  away  with  the  brass  gauge 
inside  the  vessels? — It  is  nearly  done  away  with. 

26482.  Do  you  allow  the  suppliers  to  put  any  cloths 
under  the  lids? — No. 

26483.  Do  they  use  any  of  these  thin  sheets  of 
metal? — Some  of  them  do. 

26484.  I  suppose  none  of  the  cans  are  locked  when 
they  come  into  the  creamery? — No. 

26485.  It  would  be  too  cumbersome,  and  you  would 
not  have  time  to  unlock  them  all? — Yes. 

26486.  You  said  you  thought  it  would  be  difficult  for 
your  company  to  sell  milk  retail? — Yes.  I  don't  think 
we  would  agree  to  that.  Besides,  there  is  no  necessity 
for  it,  because  the  vendors  when  they  want  milk  can 
arrange  with  the  farmers  for  a  supply. 

26487.  I  can  understand  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  sell  half  a  pint  or  a  pint  to  every  person  wanting 
the  milk,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  difficult  for  the 
creamery  to  give  a  depot  thirty  or  forty  gallons  of  milk 
a  day.  Would  you  undertake  that?— I  don't  know 
that  we  would  undertake  it,  but  it  would  be  a  better 
arrangement  than  the  other  one. 

26488.  Supposing  anyone  started  a  depot  in  the  town 
of  Enniskillen,  they  could  not  go  to  one  farmer  in  the 
district  and  ask  him  to  contract  for  forty  gallons  a 
day  winter  and  summer;  they  cannot  get  it? — They 
could  get  it. 

26489.  Is  there  a  single  farmer  who  could  undertake 
to  supply  that  quantity? — You  could  get  a  couple  of 
farmers,  or  three. 

26490.  It  would  be  more  difficult  to  arrange  with 
three  farmers  than  with  the  creamery.  Do  you  think 
the  creamery  would  undertake  the  supply  if  there  was 
a  depot? — I  don't  think  so. 

26491.  They  would  get  more  for  it  than  for  their 
butter? — Our  firm  would  not  favour  it  for  this  reason; 
that  if  a  milk  depot  was  established  in  Enniskillen 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  for  that  depot  to  make 
arrangements  with  the  farmers  to  supply  it  with  milk 
independent  of  the  creamery. 

26492.  It  would  pay  you  better  to  sell  milk  than 
butter?- — It  depends  on  how  you  work  your  business. 

26493.  I  think  it  would  pay  you  better  to  sell  milk. 
The  average  price  you  give  for  butter  fat  is,  say,  4^d. 
to  4fd.  a  gallon  all  the  year  round.  It  would  pay 
you  to  sell  milk  at  8d.  a  gallon  all  the  year  round? — I 
quite  admit  that. 

26494.  It  would  pay  most  creameries  to  sell  the 
milk? — The  farmers  want  the  separated  milk.  If  I  sell 
the  whole  milk  of  the  creamery  what  would  the  far- 
mers do  for  their  separated  milk. 

26495.  The  Chairman. — The  obvious  answer  is  that 
he  would  keep  what  he  requires  at  home. 

Mr.  O'Brien. — Your  society  is  a  co-operative  society 
and  you  pay  according  to  the  butter  fat? — Yes. 

26496.  But  your  suppliers  are  not  members? — No. 

26497.  It  is  proprietary  in  that  sense? — No. 

26498.  Thev  have  no  voice  in  settling  the  price? — 
No. 

26499.  What  do  you  do  with  the  washings  of  your 
creameries — are  they  run  into  a  stream? — Yes. 

26500.  You  have  had  no  trouble  about  polluting  the 
stream  ? — No. 

26501.  What  do  you  do  with  the  sludge  in  the  sepa- 
rating bowls? — We  have  to  take  it  out. 

26502.  And  what  do  you  do  with  it? — We  put  it  into 
a  manure  pit. 

26503.  You  don't  destroy  it?— No. 

26504.  You  never  had  any  trouble  from  it? — No. 

26505.  It  is  stuff  that  does  not  get  putrid,  but  it 
does  not  vanish  very  quickly? — No.  I  never  had  any 
trouble  in  that  way.  I  shall  be  glad  to  show  the 
creamery  to  the  Commission  if  they  have  time  to  visit 
it. 

26506.  You  receive  from  auxiliaries  mainly? — Yes. 

26507.  How  many  gallons  do  you  separate  a  day 
here? — Twelve  to  thirteen  hundred  gallons  in  the 
central. 
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26508.  The  Chaikman. — I  understand,  Doctor 
McMeel,  you  are  Parish  Priest  of  Pettigo? — Yes.  I 
have  been  appointed  by  the  Belleek  Branch  of  the 
Women's  National  Health  Association  to  give  any  evi- 
dence before  this  Commission  I  can.  There  is  a 
creamery  at  Belleek — one  of  the  co-operative  crea- 
meries, and  there  are  one  or  two  auxiliaries.  I  find 
that  the  village  of  Belleek  is  well  supplied  with  milk, 
from  inquiries  I  made,  and  there  is  no  shortage  of 
milk  if  the  people  can  afford  to  buy  it  in  that  village. 

26509.  Milk  is  always  available  for  those  who  are  able 
to  buy  it? — Yes.  There  is  one  district. — the  Mully- 
breen  district.  The  people  there  are  very  poor,  and  I 
was  informed  by  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Dr. 
Kelly,  that  they  cannot  obtain  milk  during  the  winter 
season  for  love  or  money. 

26510.  It  is  not  procurable  even  if  they  had  money? 
— No;  it  is  a  mountainous  locality.  The  arable  land 
there  is  very  limited.  They  don't  keep  more  than  one 
cow,  and  in  the  winter  she  goes  dry.  The  people  are 
in  a  very  abject  condition. 

26511.  Obviously  the  children  in  that  district  would 
not  be  properly  nourished? — Not  at  all.  They  are 
delicate. 

26512.  Bloodless?— Yes.  I  asked  Dr.  Kelly  if  he 
had  many  cases  of  consumption — -pulmonary  con- 
sumption, or  glandular  joint  trouble,  and  he  told  me 
that  he  had  only  one  or  two  cases,  and  I  was  rather 
surprised  at  that. 

26513.  The  people  must  live  on  the  good  air  they 
have,  I  suppose? — I  cannot  account  for  it.  There  is 
another  townland — Ball ;  the  farmers  are  very  poor 
there  and  consequently  they  have  not  any  milk  during 
the  winter  season.  I  asked  Dr.  Kellj^  what  he  would 
suggest  as  a  remedy  and  he  said  he  did  not  know. 
There  is  a  prejudice  against  keeping  goats  in  the 
country,  owing  to  their  destructive  habits.  He  told 
me  that  he  heard  of  a  good  goat  from  Asia  Minor  or 
South  Africa  that  would  be  useful.  The  doctor  said  it 
was  a  very  good  milker  and  that  it  would  be  well  to 
introduce  it. 

26514.  That  would  be  the  introduction  of  a  breed  of 
goats  that  would  yield  milk  in  the  winter  season? — Yes; 
that  is  what  we  want  to  obtain. 

26515.  How  far  would  the  goat  remedy  the  con- 
dition of  affairs  in  that  district? — It  would  be  applic- 
able to  that  district,  which  is  in  the  County  Fer- 
managh, and  it  would  be  good  over  a  good  portion  of 
Donegal,  too.  I  would  say  that  i('  would  be  useful  for 
the  whole  parish  of  Pettigo,  which  is  eighteen  miles 
long  and  eight  miles  w'do. 

26516.  In  the  mountainous  districts  these  goats, 
which  are  hardy  animals,  would  be  able  to  eke  out 
their  own  existence  and  be  no  tax  on  the  land?- — Yes, 
and  there  would  not  be  many  hedges  to  destroy. 

26517.  In  the  districts  in  which  the  creameries  exist, 
how  far  do  you  think  they  would  be  responsible  for 
the  limitation  of  the  milk  supply  ?— There  is  a  general 
outcry  gainst  the  creameries  in  every  district. 

26518.  Does  that  prevail  in  your  district? — Yes. 
They  say  that  in  the  days  gone  by  the  buttermilk  was 
rich  and  of  a  good  quality,  and  very  wholesome  and 
that  is  now  altogether  a  thing  of  the  past. 

26519.  Do  they  allege  that  the  butter  from  the 
creamery  is  less  nutritious  than  the  home-made 
butter?— Yes. 

26520.  One  quite  recognises  that  the  loss  of  the 
buttermilk  is  a  great  drawback? — Yes,  and  nothing 
can  compensate  for  it.  It  is  sad  to  think  that  there 
were  not  near  so  many  cases  of  tuberculosis  previous 
to  the  famine  as  there  are  to-day. 

26521.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Don't  jou  think  the  people 
got  vitiated  with  the  tea-drinking ?^ — That  is  another 
cause  of  weakening  them. 

26522.  The  Chairman. — The  question  arises  as  to 
how  far  the  limitation  of  the  milk  supply  has  been 
responsible  for  the  extension  of  the  tea-drinking  habit. 
They  act  and  re-act  on  each  other? — Yes. 

26523.  Is  any  use  made  of  the  separated  milk  from 
the  creamery  for  domestic  purposes? — I  am  told  it  is 
unusable;  that  for  pigs  and  calves  it  is  not  suitable 
unless  something  is  added  to  it. 

26524.  It  is  quite  recognised  that  the  elimination  of 
the  butter-fat  impoverishes  it  to  such  a  degree  that  it 
will  not  sustain  animals  in  a  vigorous  state,  without 
supplying  the  butter-fat? — Yes. 
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26525.  Do  the  farmers  add  the  fat?— Yes;  they  add 
meals  and  flax,  and  as  these  are  very  costly  the  ques- 
tion is  where  is  the  advantage  of  feedujg  them  on  it. 

26526.  Whether  or  not'  the  use  of  the  whole  milk  in 
limited  quantities  instead  of  the  use  of  the  separated 
milk,  plus  the  addition  of  the  butter-fats,  would  not 
be  a  better  feeding  stuff  for  the  animals? — Yes. 

26527.  What  is  your  opinion  about  the  milk  yield  of 
the  cow  of  to-day  as  compared  with  the  animal  of 
twenty  years  ago? — I  consulted  some  people  in  Ennis- 
killen  that  I  thought  would  be  able  t-o  give  me  some 
information,  but  I  could  not  get  statistics.  I  believe 
that  tlirough  the  Department  the  stock  is  improving. 
The  Ayrshires  are  good  for  milk. 

26528.  Are  there  many  Ayrshires  in  your  district? — - 
Yes;  there  is  a  man  who  has  .some  amongst  his  herd. 

26529.  Of  course,  it  is  quite  a  recognised  thing  that 
the  Ayrshires  are  a  good  breed  of  animals  for  milk 
production,  but  unfortunately  the  offspring  is  not  a 
good  meat  producer? — No;  not  so  good  as  the  Polled 
Angus. 

26530.  Are  there  many  of  the  Polled  Angus  kept  in 
your  district? — Yes,  a  good  number.  Dr.  Kelly  told  me 
that  on  the  south  side  of  the  Erne  consumptive  cases 
were  very  prevalent.  There  had  been  more  cases,  but 
we  got  them  eliminated  through  the  work  of  Lady 
Aberdeen  and  the  nurses. 

26581.  Do  the  working-class  population  recognise  the 
value  of  milk  as  a  food? — They  do,  of  course.  They 
know  it  is  very  nutritious  and  wholesome.  Of  course, 
tea  is  a  terrible  curse.  It  is  used  three  or  four  times 
a  day  bv  the  poor  people.  They  sometimes  may  use 
it  black  and  keep  it  stewing. 

26532.  Do  thev  ever  give  it  to  cliildren? — Yes.  The 
poor  cannot  afford  a  constant  supply  of  milk  in  the 
winter  time. 

26533.  Would  you  think  that  the  imposition  of  a 
condition  upon  creamery  managers  to  sell  milk  retail 
at  certain  periods  morning  or  evening  would  be,  in 
any  degree,  helpful  to  your  district  in  seoin-ing  a  milk 
supply? — I  am  afraid  the  people  I  referred  to  living 
in  the  mountainous  district  would  not  be  affected  by 
that. 

26534.  I  am  speaking  of  the  people  living  close  to 
the  creamery;  would  the  selling  of  the  milk  retail  be 
helpful  to  them? — In  Belleek  parish,  where  the  people 
keep  a  supply  that  they  don't  send  to  the  creamery, 
they  have  not  to  trouble  the  creamery,  but  I  daresay 
if  there  was  a  depot  at  the  creamery  a  great  many 
]3eople  would  go  there.  In  other  parts  of  the  country 
where  there  are  auxiliary  creameries,  the  farmer  with 
three  or  four  cows  does  not  want  to  have  his  quantity 
lessened.  The  farmer  wants  as  big  an  account  as  he 
can  with  the  creamery,  and  he  won't  sell  it  even  for 
a  higher  price  than  he  gets  from  the  creamery  to  a 
person  who  requires  it  retail. 

26535.  One  must  look  on  this  from  the  wider  point 
of  view  of  public  health? — That  should  be  kept  to  the 
front  always. 

26536.  And  it  is  in  order  to  obviate  the  conditions 
tliat  have  been  created  by  economic  changes  that  have 
been  introduced  that  we  must  look  for  a  remedy  for 
the  evils  that  have  been  created? — Yes. 

26537.  And  it  was  with  that  object  I  asked  you,  did 
you  think  that  the  creamery  should  be  bound  to  sell 
milk  retail?  Your  district  being  mountainous  and 
thinly  populated,  the  creameries  would  be  limited  and 
those  within  a  walking  radius  would  represent  a  small 
number? — Yes. 

26538.  And  some  other  means  would  have  to  be 
adopted  in  regard  to  them? — -Yes. 

26539.  And  there  you  would  suggest  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  goat  that  would  be  a  milk-yielder  all  the 
year  round? — Yes. 

26540.  Do  you  think  that  all  public  authorities 
should  be  authorised  to  provide  milk  in  certain  locali- 
ties where  it  is  not  procurable,  and  if  any  deficit 
should  arise,  be  enabled  to  defray  that  out  of  the 
local  funds? — It  is  a  difficult  question.  The  taxation 
might  cause  a  bad  feeling  in  the  locality. 

26541.  I  quite  see  an  objection  to  it  in  the  begin- 
ning, but  what  I  would  urge  would  be  this — that  it 
would  be  an  expenditure  that  would  bring  in  a  certain 
definite  result  in  the  reduction  of  the  weaklings,  which 
must  be  a  strain  on  public  resources? — There  is  a  good 
deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of  it  from  that  point  of  view. 
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26542.  It  has  been  recognised  that  public  funds  may 
be  expended  for  the  upkeep  of  workhouses  and  asylums, 
and  for  providing  a  supply  of  pure  drinking-water,  and 
if  these  things  are  warranted,  why  should  not  a  fur- 
ther expenditure  be  justified  to  make  available  a  milk 
supply  which  science  and  practice  have  proved  to  be 
the  best  and  most  suitable  food,  especially  for  young 
children? — It  is  one  of  the  best  remedies  that  could  be 
produced  to  meet  the  present  evil,  having  such  a 
miserable  lot  of  weaklings  as  we  have  in  the  country. 

26543.  The  prosperity  of  the  State  must  depend 
largely  on  the  health  of  the  citizens? — Yes. 

26544.  By  increasing  health  you  increase  the  pros- 
perity of  the  State,  and  the  expenditure  I  submit  from 
that  point  of  view  would  be  quite  justifiable? — I  quite 
agree  with  what  you  have  said,  but  the  difiBculty  would 
be,  would  the  local  authority  undertake  this  and  where 
would  the  milk  come  from. 

26545.  All  reforms  create  difficulties,  and  unless 
someone  is  willing  to  work  a  way  through  the  difficulties 
the  evils  existing  will  continue  unredressed.  Someone 
must  undertake  to  point  out  a  wav  of  relieving  the 
difficulty?— That  is  so. 

26546.  Two  or  three  schemes  have  been  put  before 
as.  In  the  first  instance  it  was  suggested,  with  regard 
to  the  town  population,  that  depots  should  be  estab- 
lished where  milk  would  be  retailed  at  a  fixed  price. 
That  was  the  remedy  suggested  for  the  town  popula- 
tion. In  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  country  where 
the  question  of  transit  is  of  importance,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  a  contract  might  be  entered  into  with 
farmers  to  supply  within  a  certain  radius  of  their 
houses  and  that  the  residents  should  know  where  the 
milk  was  procurable? — I  think  that  would  be  a  very 
practical  way  to  solve  the  difficulty. 

26547.  And  the  goat  question  would  also  be  applic- 
able to  other  districts.  No  one  scheme  would  deal 
with  every  district.  The  scheme  would  be  sufficiently 
elastic  to  deal  with  the  conditions  prevailing  in  each 
district? — Yes;  I  think  that  is  a  very  practical  way  of 
meeting  the  difficulty. 

26548.  Do  you  think  that  the  necessity  which  exists 
would  warrant  assistance  being  given  through  some 
State  or  local  fund? — I  do  believe  that  the  necessity  is 
such  that  some  means  should  be  adopted  to  supply  this 
crying  want,  particularly  in  the  winter  season. 

26549.  And  consequently  this  would  be  a  reproduc- 
tive expenditure,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  would 
ensure  a  healthier  and  more  vigorous  population, 
which  would  be  better  able  to  resist  disease,  would  be 
able  to  follow  their  pursuits  with  greater  energy  and 
industry,  and  be  of  greater  use  to  the  nation? — Yes. 

26550.  Lady  Everaud. — Do  you  know  anything  about 
the  Toggenburg  breed  of  goats? — I  read  something 
about  them  in  the  paper. 

26551.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Women's  National  Health  Association  have  started  a 
Goat  Society  and  it  is  the  wish  of  the  Department 
that  the  applications  for  goats  should  be  made  through 
the  Women's  National  Health  Association,  so  if  you 
apply  to  the  Goat  Society  in  Ely  House  you  will  get 
all  the  information  you  require.    These  new  goats  kid 


at  any  time.  They  are  not  like  the  old  Irish  goat, 
which  kids  only  in  the  spring,  and  they  are  not  de- 
structive either. 

Mr.  O'Brien. — They  are  just  as  destructive,  but  they 
are  a  little  bit  tamer.    If  you  put  them  near  a  tree 
they   will    eat   the    bark? — I    am  prejudiced  myself 
against  the  introduction  of  goats,  but  the  necessity  is  j 
so  great  that  I  would  welcome  an  improved  breed. 

26552.  Lady  Everard. — You  can  tether  them  and 
they  are  safe  then? — Yes. 

26553.  I  think  you  said  you  had  a  district  nurse? — 
Yes. 

26554.  Is  she  provided  for  by  the  Women's  National 
Health  Association? — She  is. 

26555.  Has  she  been  doing  good  work  in  your  dis- 
trict?— Yes.    So  the  doctor  tells  me. 

26556.  Does  she  tell  the  mothers  the  value  of  milk? 
— I  don't  know,  but  I  suppose  she  does.  She  is  a 
thoroughly  intelligent,  smart,  well-trained  lady.  I 
think  the  people  are  alive  to  the  value  of  milk,  but 
sometimes  their  poverty  is  so  great  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  them  to  buy  it. 

26557.  Does  the  Nursing  Committee  supply  milk? — 
We  have  not  it  formally  established.  I  authorised  the 
doctor,  if  there  was  a  case  that  badly  needed  milk,  to 
give  it. 

26558.  You  have  not  got  a  local  fund? — No. 

26559.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — The  bulk  of  the 
people  in  your  parish  are  small  farmers? — -Yes. 

26560.  Have  you  many  labourers? — We  have  not 
many.  At  Belleek,  we  have  a  pottery  and  there  are 
150  or  200  hands  employed  there.  There  are  agricul- 
tural labourers  throughout  the  country.  We  have  a 
couple  of  dozen  labourers'  cottages  built  -in  the  parish. 

26561.  But  still,  I  take  it,  nine-tenths  of  the  people 
in  your  parish  are  small  farmers? — Yes. 

26562.  They  keep  a  couple  of  cows,  I  suppose?—- 
Yes,  a  couple  of  cows. 

26563.  Do  they  rear  the  young  stock? — They  rear 
the  calves  that  are  from  these  cows. 

26564.  I  suppose  their  stock  are  hardy  stock  that  are 
out  in  the  summer  and  winter? — They  have  sheds  for 
them  in  the  winter. 

26565.  Dr.  Moorhead. — They  don't  keep  the  stock 
in  the  dwellinghouses  with  themselves? — No;  I  have 
not  a  case  of  that  in  the  whole  parish.  Half  of  the 
parish  is  in  the  County  Donegal.  It  is  under  the 
Congested  Districts  Board  and  they  give  encourage- 
ment for  improving  the  cottages  and  sheds ;  they  give 
premiums  and  that  has  raised  the  condition  of  the 
people.  The  sanitary  conditions  are  not  to  be  com- 
plained of. 

26566.  I  suppose  it  is  a  country  that  you  have 
nothing  to  hope  for  from  the  breaking  of  grass  lands? 
— The  greater  part  is  rough  and  mountainous  and  there 
is  part  of  it  better  inland. 

26567.  The  Chairman. — Are  there  many  ranches? — 
Not  exactly  ranches.  There  is  an  estate  owned  by 
Colonel  Leslie  around  Pettigo.  The  land  around 
Pettigo  is  fairly  good,  but  it  is  bad  land  around  Lough 
Derg,  where  jt  would  be  a  penance  for  people  to  live. 

26568.  Dr.  Moorhead. — They  have  free  grazing  in 
the  mountain  in  common? — The  people  have  no  right 
to  put  cattle  out. 
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26569.  The  Chairman. — Are  you  interested  in  agri- 
culture,  Mr.  Gallagher? — Yes,  "sir;  to  the  extent  that 
a  creamery  manager  should  be  interested  in  what  pro- 
vides them  with  the  means  of  living. 

26570.  Do  you  manage  a  co-operative  creamery? — 
Yes. 

26571.  Where  is  it? — Lough  Eagish,  in  the  County 
]\Ionaghan. 

26572.  Are  there  any  auxiliary  creameries  connected 
with  it?— No. 

26573.  How  many  gallons  of  milk  do  you  deal  with? 
— 18,000  at  the  present  time. 

26574.  Does  your  creamerv  work  all  the  year  round? 
—Yes. 

26575.  How  many  days  does  it  work  in  the  winter? — 
Three  days,  and  two  days  in  February  and  March. 

26576.  Are  February  and  March  the  period  of  the 
greatest  scarcity? — Yes. 

26577.  Is  there  any  variation  in  the  quantity  of  milk 
supplied  in  the  winter  mouths  compared  with,  say. 


HER  examined. 

five  years  ago? — At  the  present  day  the  milk  supply 
for  the  winter  months  would  be  about  four  times  what 
it  was  when  I  took  up  the  management  of  the  creamery 
six  years  ago. 

26578.  To  what  cause  do  you  attribute  that? — To  the 
educational  work  of  the  committee  in  getting  the  people 
to  supply  winter  milk. 

26579.  What  methods  are  being  adopted? — Addresses 
have  been  delivered  at  the  general  metings  of  the  share- 
holders and  papers  read,  and  the  people  told  how 
winter  dairying  could  be  carried  on. 

26580.  Has  the  practice  of  producing  catch  crops 
been  introduced? — Yes,  to  a  slight  extent. 

26581.  Is  it  being  pushed  by  the  agricultural  in- 
structor in  the  county? — Yes. 

26582.  Is  he  keen  on  the  question? — Yes,  very  keen. 

26.583.  Has  he  received  any  co-operation  from  the 
farmers?— Yes ;  considering  how  slow  Irish  farmers  are. 
to  adopt  anything  new. 
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26.')84.  Do  they  realise  that  cows  that  calve  in  the 
winter  season  are  better  and  heavier  milk  yielders  than 
cows  calving  in  April  or  May? — Yes;  those  who  have 
^'iven  it  a  trial. 

26585.  It  was  not  regarded  as  a  factor  in  increasing 
the  annual  yield  of  milk  np  to  a  recent  period? — No. 

26586.  Now  those  of  .your  farmers  who  have  ex- 
perimented are  convinced? — Yes;  the  results  have 
proved  it. 

26587.  And,  of  course,  that  is  the  most  conclusive 
way  that  this  can  be  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
farmers  in  the  district? — Yes,  it  is  the  most  effective 
way. 

26588.  What  is  the  winter  price  for  milk  at  your 
creamery? — Last  winter  it  was  5^(1.  a  gallon  on  an 
average,  but  we  cannot  afford  that  in  consequence  of 
the  limited  supply.  The  returns  for  butter  would  not 
afford  that  if  the  full  working  expenses  were  deducted, 
liut  a  percentage  only  of  the  expenses  was  deducted. 

26589.  Mr.  O'BiiiEN. — How  many  months  do  you 
call  the  winter  months? — January,  February,  and 
March,  r^^d.  was  the  average  for  these  months,  and 
.'id.  for  December. 

26590.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  any  more  difficulty 
in  producing  a  market  in  the  winter  than  in 
the  summer  season? — For  the  quantity  there  is  less 
difficulty.  We  have  no  export  trade ;  we  have  a  local 
trade. 

26591.  Would  "local"  mean  that  the  province  of 
Ulster  would  consume  all  the  butter  you  make? — Yes, 
and  a  little  sent  to  Dublin. 

26592.  Do  all  your  suppliers  take  back  their  separated 
milk?— Yes. 

26593.  No  sale  of  separated  milk  takes  place  at  your 
creamery? — Except  by  those  who  have  no  milk  of  their 
own. 

26594.  About  how  many  would  purchase  the 
separated  milk? — About  a  score — labourers  in  the 
country. 

26595.  What  price  do  you  charge  for  the  separated 
milk? — A  halfpenny  a  gallon. 

26596.  That  'is  a  smaH  charge? — There  is  always 
something  left  over  when  the  suppliers  have  taken  away 
the  percentage  allowed  to  them,  and  the  balance  is 
sold  to  labourers  at  a  halfpenny  a  gallon. 

26597.  Do  you  sell  whole  milk? — No.  I  have  never 
been  asked. 

26598.  Would  it  interfere  with  the  management  of 
the  creamery  to  any  appreciable  extent  if  the  whole 
milk  was  sold? — I  don't  think  so. 

26599.  And  you  don't  think  it  would  be.  a  great  hard- 
ship if  the  managers  of  creameries  were  obliged  to  sell 
milk  in  the  morning  and  evening? — It  might  mean  a 
little  extra  trouble  in  book-keeping. 

26600.  I  was  thinking  of  cash  transactions  entirely? 
— There  would  be  no  trouble. 

26601.  And  it  would  be  no  hardship  on  the  creamery? 
— No,  provided  the  price  was  all  right. 

26602.  Is  there  any  substantial  town  around  your 
creamery? — No. 

26603.  Is  it  a  village? — No.  The  nearest  town  or 
village  is  four  miles  from  it? — Castleblayney  or  Bally- 
bay. 

26604.  What  size  farms,  as  a  xule,  supply  your 
creamery  with  milk;  what  number  of  cows  would  be 
kept  by  your  suppliers? — The  average  number  would 
be  about  three.    The  farmers  are  small. 

26605.  That  would  mean,  I  suppose,  from  two  to 
twelve  cows? — From  about  two  to  ten. 

26606.  Few  would  exceed  ten  cows? — Few. 

26607.  Have  you  any  reason  to  complain  of  the  con- 
dition in  which  the  milk  is  sent  into  your  creamery? — 
Not  at  the  present  time. 

26608.  Has  it  improved  in  recent  years? — Yes.  The 
-reamery  was  started  about  when  I  took  up  the  manage- 
ment six  years  ago,  and  at  that  time  they  did  not 
seem  to  realise  the  bad  effects  of  dirty  milk.  There 
was  a  saying  prevalent  amongst  the  farmers  :  "  Sure, 
it's  all  right;  it's  going  to  the  creamery."  The  return 
of  an  occasional  can  of  milk  to  the  farmers  soon 
remedied  that. 

26609.  Have  you  any  creamery  in  your  district  that 
would  take  milk  that  you  would  reject? — No. 

26610.  We  have  heard  elsewhere  that  milk  refused 
by  one  creamery  will  be  accepted  by  another? — An 
agreement  exists  amongst  all  the  managers  of 
creameries  not  to  take  dirty  milk  rejected  by  a 
creamery. 


26611.  Is  it  really  observed? — I  believe  it  is. 

26612.  We  have  been  told  elsewhere  that  if  milk  is 
refused  at  one  creamery  it  is  taken  at  another?— I  have 
not  known  of  a  case  i\i  lUster.  I  had  one  instance 
where  a  supplier  left  a  creamery  dissatisfied  with  the 
price.  He  came  to  me,  and  after  a  few  months  I  had 
to  refuse  his  milk  because  it  was  dirty.  Then  he  went 
back  to  the  first  creamery.  I  wrote  to  the  manager  of 
the  creamery  saying  I  was  obliged  to  refuse  the  man's 
milk  supply  because  it  was  not  clean,  and  some  time 
previously  the  understanding  had  been  arrived  at  be- 
tween the  creamery  managers  not  to  accept  milk  which 
had  been  rejected  by  another  creamery,  and  next  morn- 
ing this  man's  milk  was  refused  at  the  creamery  to 
which  he  took  it. 

26613.  That  had  an  effect  upon  the  suppliers? — Yes. 

26614.  The  fact  got  noised  about  that  the  milk  was 
refused  at  two  creameries? — Yes. 

26615.  Have  you  more  reason  to  complain  of  the 
milk  supply  of  the  person  who  has  only  one  cow  than 
the  farmer  who  has  a  number? — No,  except  from  its 
being  kept  over;  but  I  find  the  milk  is  equally  clean. 

26616.  Do  you  find  the  milk  equally  clean  when  the 
cows  are  in  the  byres  and  in  the  pasture? — Yes;  and 
even  when  it  is  sour  it  is  clean.  When  the  lids  are 
taken  off  the  cans,  and  when  you  stand  over  it,  the 
odour  is  quite  clean  though  the  milk  is  sour.  It  comes 
in  sour  in  the  winter  time  from  being  held  over. 

26617.  Does  the  milk  that  is  held  over  a  little  sour 
produce  as  sweet  butter  as  milk  that  would  be  perfectly 
fresh  from  the  creamery? — You  would  require  to 
pasteurise  the  cream  after  separating  it. 

26618.  And  after  you  take  in  stale  milk  and  subject 
it  to  the  ordinary  process,  you  would  need  to  pasteurise 
the  cream  afterwards? — Yes. 

26619.  You  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  that  if 
you  do  not  get  the  milk  fresh? — Yes;  you  cannot 
pasteurise  the  milk  then.  You  have  to  pasteurise  the 
cream. 

26620.  What  is  your  ordinary  separating  tempera- 
ture?— 145  degrees. 

26621.  You  don't  get  beyond  that?— Not  for 
separation. 

26622.  For  pasteurization,  what  temperature  do  you 
go  to? — From  175  to  180  degrees. 

26628.  Is  milk  that  is  being  subjected  to  that  tem- 
perature kept  in  motion  by  beaters  while  in  the  vat  or 
vessel  in  which  the  pasteurization  takes  place? — Yes. 
It  leaves  the  heater  at  that  temperature. 

26624.  Mr.  O'Brien.- Do  you  test  that?— Yes;  at 
the  outlet  pipe  from  the  heate-r  there  is  a  thermometer 
always  set. 

26625.  The  Chairman. — Is  it  your  opinion  that  the 
yield  of  the  cows  supplying  milk  to  your  creamery  is 
better  or  worse  than  when  you  took  up  the  work? — 
It  has  improved. 

26626.  To  what  cause  do  you  attribute  that  improve- 
ment?— I  think  the  people  exercise  more  care  in  the 
selection  of  cows,  and  that  they  are  taking  steps  to 
weed  out  the  bad  ones,  because  a  greater  number  of 
the  suppliers  come  to  me  for  separate  tests  of  each  of 
their  cows. 

26627.  Mr.  {_)'Brien. — You  have  instructions  from 
your  Committee  to  test  milk  for  individual  members? — 
No,  but  I  have  done  it.  I  have  advised  the  farmers 
to  send  the  milk  of  the  separate  cows. 

26628.  The  Chairman. — That  you  might  advise  him 
as  to  the  cow  that  is  lowest  in  butter  fat? — Yes,  and  I 
try  to  calculate  for  them  the  yield  per  cow,  or  institute 
a  comparison  between  two  cows  in  the  matter  of  yield. 

26629.  Do  you  find  a  marked  difference  in  butter  fat 
between  the  deep  milking  cow  compared  with  the  light 
milking  cow? — Yes. 

26630.  It  does  not  invariably  happen  that  the  cow 
giving  the  smallest  quantity  of  milk  gives  more  butter 
fat? — No.    I  have  known  it  not  to  be  the  case. 

26631.  It  is  an  erroneous  conclusion  to  arrive  at  that 
because  a  cow  is  a  light  milker  she  gives  a  very  good 
percentage  of  butter  fat  for  the  quantity  she  yields? — 
It  is. 

26632.  Do  you  find  a  difference  in  the  yield  of  butter 
fat  in  different  farms? — Yes,  often  in  the  case  of  farms 
closely  adjoining. 

26633.  Would  you  attribute  that  to  the  feeding  of 
the  cows,  to  the  cows  themselves,  or  to  the  pasture  on 
which  they  arc  raised? — I  would  attribute  it  to  the 
three  causes.  It  might  be  one,  it  might  be  the  other, 
or  it  might  be  the  third. 
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26634.  Is  more  care  exercised  by  the  farmer  in  the 
selection  of  the  cows  than  was  done  some  years  ago? — 
Yes.  They  are  making  great  efforts  to  improve  them 
from  the  milk-producing  point  of  view. 

26635  How  many  of  them  keep  records? — I  don't 
think  there  are  more  than  three  or  four  of  them  going 
in  for  the  registered  dairy  bull  scheme. 

26636.  Are  there  any  cow-testing  associations  in  your 
district? — No,  only  what  I  do  for  them  myself  in  test- 
ing the  milk  of  their  cows. 

26637.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  scheme  of  eow- 
testi'ug  scheme — that  the  duty  should  not  be  imposed  on 
it  to  your  locality? — It  would  be  difficult  in  my  dis- 
trict. 

26638.  Why — owing  to  the  apathy  of  the  people? — 
No,  but  the  duty  most  generally  falls  on  the  creamery 
manager. 

26639.  Where  the  scheme  is  universal  and  wide- 
spread, arrangements  will  be  made  to  have  an  officer 
who  will  devote  himself  to  the  inspection  of  these  cows, 
and  to  see  that  the  records  are  properly  kept? — Yes. 

26640.  That  is  the  only  objection  you  see  to  this  cow- 
testing  sehemo — that  the  duty  should  not  be  imposed  on 
the  creamery  managers,  because  they  would  not  have 
time  to  carry  it  out? — Perhaps  all  of  them  would  not. 

26641.  How  do  you  dispose  of  what  is  commonly 
described  by  the  not  over-appetising  name  "  creamery 
sludge  "? — It  is  carried  out  to  a  lake  quite  convenient 
to  the  place. 

26642.  No  difficulty  has  ever  arisen  as  to  the  dis- 
charge of  the  sewage  into  the  lake? — No. 

26643.  And  no  injury  to  the  fish  has  arisen  in  conse- 
quence, as  far  as  you  know? — No.  In  fact  I  know  one 
river  where  the  creamery  sewage  was  emptied  into 
and  the  trout  increased  to  a  large  extent.  It  was  a 
small  river,  and  the  people  used  to  dam  it  occasionally 
and  teem  it  in  bucket  fulls.  Fish  for  ten  miles  came 
to  the  place  where  the  creamery  sludge  was  emptied 
into  the  river. 

26644.  In  Monaghan  County  what  steps  have  been 
taken  to  put  the  Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order  into 
force? — They  have  appointed  inspectors. 

26645.  They  have  appointed  a  veterinary  inspector? — 
I  have  not  heard  of  any  veterinary  inspector. 

26646.  Have  you  heard  of  recent  prosecutions  under 
the  Order? — No,  but  I  know  of  some  parties  having  to 
improve  their  byres. 

26647.  It  was'  done  under  pressure? — Once  the  in- 
snector  declared  it  should  be  done,  it  was  done. 

26648.  Would  the  general  application  of  the  Order 
have  any  effect  in  reducing  the  number  of  people  who 
produce  milk? — It  might  for  a  short  time,  but  it  would 
be  only  for  a  very  short  time,  because  I  had  experience 
of  that.  I  had  a  number  of  suppliers  from  Carrickma- 
cross  Kural  District,  and  for  a  time  they  refused  to 
be  registered,  but  afterwards  they  came  in. 

.  26649.  And  the  obvious  conclusion  was  that  they 
voluntarily  complied  with  whatever  alterations  were 
suggested  ? — Yes. 

26650.  Would  you  think  it  necessary  that  a  scheme 
should  be  devised  for  the  granting  of  loans  for  carrying 
out  such  structural  alterations  as  may  be  necessary 
in  order  to  secure  the  proper  housing  of  cows  of  people 
of  limited  means? — Yes. 

26651.  And  you  think  it  would  be  helpful  to  the 
local  authorities  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Order  if  such  a  fund  was  available? — Yes,  because  it 
is  dread  of  the  expense  that  prevents  a  number  from 
undertaking  the  alterations. 

26652.  Do  any  of  the  Monaghan  farmers  make  any 
provision  for  the  storing  of  their  milk;  have  they  a 
milk  store  in  connection  with  their  byres? — I  think  the 
majority  of  them  use  the  house  that  they  used  as  a 
dairy  before  the  creamery  started. 

26653.  The  milk  is  not  stored  in  very  unsuitable  sur- 
roundings?— No,  because  the  odour  from  the  milk 
would  tell  that. 

26654.  If  it  was  brought  into  contact  with  sub- 
stances likely  to  give  it  a  flavour? — Yes. 

'26655.  What  distance  do  they  send  to  your  creamery 
— four  miles? — Some  milk  travels  over  six  miles  by  road. 
It  is  conveyed  on  a  hired  cart;  one  man  takes  up  the 
milk  of  a  district. 

26656.  Tiie  mdividual  farmer  cannot  well  afford  to 
deliver  milk  from  that  distance? — The  individual 
farmer  does  not  deliver  to  me  for  more  than  a  mile 
and  a  half. 

26657.  Is  it  the  shorthorn  cross  cow  that  is  used  in 
yoiu-  district? — It  is  to  a  great  extent  now;  they  are 
beginning  to  introduce  the  shorthorn  cross. 


26658.  In  substitution  for  what? — I  can  scarcely  say. 

26659.  For  a  nondescript  bull?— Yea. 

26660.  What  they  call  in  the  south  of  Ireland  a 
scrub  bull? — Yes. 

26661 .  And  you  find  that  there  is  an  improved  taste 
on  their  part  to  keep  an  animal  of  pure  blood  and  one 
of  good  conformation? — They  don't  approve  so  much 
of  an  animal  of  pure  blood.  There  are  pure-bred  ani- 
mals kept  in  the  district  under  the  county  scheme, 
and  I  find  that  a  good  animal  purchased  in  Roscom- 
mon by  my  Society  commands  more  patronage. 

26662.  Does  your  Society  set  itself  out  to  provide  the 
district  with  bulls  suitable  for  the  locality? — For  the 
last  three  years  they  have  kept  one  in  the  district,  and 
would  have  kept  more  if  they  could  procure  people  to 
keep  them,  but  they  consider  the  land  is  not  sufficiently 
good  for  a  first  cross  of  the  shorthorn,  and  the  climate 
is  a  bit  cold  too.  They  consider  that  a  Roscommon 
bull  with  perhaps  two  or  three  crosses  of  shorthorn 
blood  and  the  old  Irish  cow  better  suited  to  that  dis- 
trict, and  I  believe  they  are  right.  I  find  that  the 
calves  bred  from  the  bulls  they  breed  turn  out  better 
than  calves  from  the  pure-bred  premium  bulls. 

26663.  Are  there  many  premium  bulls? — Nine  or  ten, 
I  think. 

26664.  Do  you  get  any  milk  from  a  dairyman  who 
keeps  a  pure-bred  shorthorn  herd? — No;  there  is  no 
man  who  has  that  herd  in  the  district. 

26665.  Do  any  of  the  Aberdeen  Angus  breed  ever 
come  in  as  bulls? — No,  but  I  have  seen  some  come  in 
as  cows,  and  they  are  bad  milkers. 

26666.  Do  you  think  the  old  Irish  cow  was  a  dis- 
tinctive type  of  animal? — I  think  she  was,  to  some 
extent. 

26667.  Is  she  in  existence  at  the  present  time? — I 
believe  there  are  districts  in  the  west  of  Ireland  where 
you  would  get  the  animal  pure. 

26668.  You  mean  where  the  type  most  generally  pre- 
dominates?— Yes. 

26669.  Did  farmers  recognize  that  they  were  a  good 
milking  type  of  beast? — Ites. 

26670.  And  they  would  be  anxious  to  procure  them  if 
available? — Yes;  and  bulls  of  that  type. 

26671.  Have  any  of  the  farmers  in  your  district  gone 
in  for  the  Department's  dairy  bull  scheme — having 
their  cows  selected  and  registered  under  the  Depart- 
ment's inspection,  and  served  by  a  premium  bull? — I 
do  not  know  of  any  of  them  doing  that. 

26672.  You  are  not  familiar  with  this  scheme? — 1 
know  it  is  in  existence. 

26673.  None  of  the  farmers  in  your  neighbourhood 
have  been  co-operating  with  this  scheme? — No. 

26674.  They  have  been  doing  so  in  the  neighbouring 
county? — Yes,  I  believe  so. 

26675.  Do  you  think  that  your  suppliers  would  be 
likely  to  patronise  a  bull  of  that  breed  if  he  were  avail- 
able'?—Yes. 

26676.  A  bull  that  was  the  produce  of  a  dam  with  a 
milk  producing  record  not  less  than  600  gallons? — 
They  would. 

20677.  Do  any  of  them  breed  their  own  heifers? — 
They  do. 

26678.  In  selecting  heifers  for  breeding  purposes,  do 
they  endeavour  to  select  those  that  are  the  produce  of, 
dams  that  are  good  milkers? — Yes.  They  run  the 
heifer  from  the  best  cows  they  have. 

26679.  They  regard  the  production  of  milk  as  an  here- 
ditary quaUty? — Yes. 

26680.  Almost  equally  in  the  male  as  in  the  female 
parent? — Yes. 

26681.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Are  all  your  suppliers  mem- 
bers of  your  co-operative  creamery? — No. 

26682.  Are  the  majority? — The  minority  of  the  milk 
suppliers  are  members. 

26683.  They  object  to  have  new  members? — Not 
exactly,  'but  the  creamery  movement  was  new  to  the 
people  when  it  was  started,  and  it  was  only  the  most 
advanced  farmers  that  would  invest  any  money  in  it, 
In  the  course  of  time,  when  the  cost  of  erection  was 
paid  oS,  the  Society  did  not  consider  it  necessary  to 
press  the  suppliers  to  become  members,  and  they  just 
allowed  them  to  supply  in  the  ordinary  way. 

2(3684.  Would  it  not  be  more  advantageous  for  the 
creamery  to  have  them  as  members,  because' it  would 
give  them  a  greater  hold  over  them  and  greater  power 
of  inspection  of  their  milk  and  byres? — I  don't  think  so. 

26685.  You  have  no  competing  creamery  about  you? 
— No,  not  what  could  be  called  a  competing  creamery. 
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26686.  Do  vou  do  a  trade  in  anything  else  besides 
butter? — Agricultural  goods  to  a  small  extent.  We 
supply  seeds  and  manures. 

26687.  Miss  McNeill. — With  regard  to  the  Dairies 
and  Cowsheds  Order,  do  you  think  that  Order  should  be 
made  to  apply  to  all  the  products  of  milk — butter  and 
everything  else — as  well  as  to  the  people  who  sell  milk, 
so  that  if  they  did  not  send  to  the  creamery,  but  made 
butter  at  home,  they  would  still  be  forced  to  comply 
with  the  Order,  would  it  improve  matters? — I  think 
it  is  more  necessary  that  the  Order  should  apply  in  the 
case  of  butter  made  at  lujine,  because  there  is  no 
check  on  that,  and  there  is  some  check  in  the  creamery, 
where  the  milk  will  be  returned  if  dirty. 

26688'.  Do  you  think  the  Order  would  be  advan- 
tageously made  to  include  every  person  who  sells  any 
product  of  milk? — It  should  be  made  to  apply  to  all 
cow-keepers.  At  the  present  time  the  demand  is 
limited,  and  rather  than  submit  to  the  Order  numbers 
of  farmers  refuse  to  sell  milk  where  they  have  only  one 
or  two  customers,  whereas  if  the  Order  were  made 
generally  applicable  they  would  sell  the  milk. 

26689.  The  Chairman. — There  would  be  no  point  in 
evading  the  provisions  of  the  Order? — No;  there  would 
be  nothing  gained. 

26690.  Would  you  extend  registration  to  the  point 
of  licensing,  so  that  any  person  found  on  a  few 
occasions  guilty  of  offences  against  the  Order,  might 
have  the  licence  withdrawn  in  the  case  of  a  grave 
offence? — I  would  have  them  fined. 

26691.  W'ould  you  consider  that  licensing  rather 
than  registration  would  be  more  successful  in  getting 
a  supply  of  wholesome  milk? — No,  I  don't  think  so  in 
the  country  districts,  because  numbers  of  them  would 
not  apply  for  the  licences. 

26692.  Supposing  it  was  made  imperative? — In  that 
ease,  of  course,  the  licence  would  be  a  sort  of  penalty. 

26693.  It  would  secure  absolute  uniformity  that  all 
should  conform  with  the  requirements,  and  that  every 
one  keeping  a  cow  might  in  consequence  be  disposed 
to  sell  the  surplus  milk  in  the  locality,  and  tliereby 
extend  the  number  of  those  who  are  willing  to  supply 
milk  in  small  quantities? — It  would  have  that  effect, 
because  at  the  present  time  they  refuse  to  sell  milk. 

26694.  Because  it  would  bring  them  under  the  Order? 
— Yes,  in  the  rural  district,  where  the  demand  for 
milk  is  not  great,  and  the  number  of  purchasers  is  very- 
few,  they  refuse  to  sell  it. 

26695.  Your  point  is  that  if  the  Order  was  applied 
to  all  it  would  tend  io  increase  the  milk  supply? — Yes; 
it  would  make  the  milk  more  available. 


26696.  Lady  Everard. — What  guarantee  have  you 
that  the  milk  sent  to  your  creamery  is  healthy? — I 
have  no  guarantee. 

26697.  Because  a  creamery  manager  in  the  south  of 
Ireland  thought  it  would  be  good  to  have  some  guarantee 
that  the  milk  supplied  to  his  creamery  was  perfectly 
pure? — Yes.  I  don't  think  that  he  could  know  that 
all  the  milk  supplied  to  him  was  the  milk  of  healthy 
cows. 

26698.  The  Chairman. — Is  there  any  other  aspect  of 
the  question,  Mr.  Gallagher,  that  you  would  like  to 
direct,  the  attention  of  the  Commission  to? — No.  The 
point  I  wanted  to  make  was  the  general  application  of 
the  Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order  to  all  keepers  of  cows. 

26699.  Your  view  opens  up  a  new  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  you,  that  if 
the  Order  were  extended  to  all  cow-keepers  it  would 
increase  the  number  of  those  who  are  inclined  to  sell 
milk? — Y'^es.  There  is  another  point  with  regard  to 
increasing  the  supply  and  that  would  be  if  the  Depart- 
ment would  award  premiums  more -generally  to  other 
than  pure-bred  bulls. 

26700.  Their  dairying  scheme  is  to  extend  premiums 
to  hulls  of  this  particular  type  which  would  be  bred  on 
milking  lines  only? — I  think  they  might  go  further. 

26701.  One  of  the  suggestions  made  before  us  was 
that  the  premiums  offered  to  the  dairy  bull  should  be 
at  least  equivalent  to  the  premiums  offered  to  the  pure- 
bred bull.  It  was  suggested  to  us  that  the  premium 
should  be  made  equal,  and  that  prizes  should  be  offered 
at  local  shows  for  heifers,  the  produce  of  these  milk 
record  cows,  just  as  they  would  be  offered  for  heifers 
the  produce  of  herd  book  cows,  and  that  the  prizes 
might  be  even  greater  than  those  offered  for  the  pure- 
breed,  in  order  to  increase  the  number  of  dairy  farmers 
engaged  in  the  industry? — Yes.  The  man  who  would 
be  engaged  in  breeding  dairy  cattle  as  a  general  rule 
\\'0uld  be  less  fitted  to  bear  the  expense. 

26702.  And  it  is  a  new  enterprise,  and  naturally 
would  need  more  fostering? — Yes. 

26703.  And  it  is  in  the  hands  of  people  who  are  less 
able  to  develop  it? — Yes. 

26704.  Mr.  O'Brien. — You  say  in  your  precis  that  all 
the  creameries  have  steaming  blocks? — Yes. 

26705.  Do  the  farmers  avail  thcinselves  of  these? — 
Yes. 

26706.  You  don't  do  it  yourself  at  your  creamery? — 
Yes;  in  the  case  of  all  people  not  doing  it  themselves; 
we  deduct  something  nominal  on  each  occasion. 

26707.  It  ensures  the  cans  being  cleaned  at  least  once 
in  the  day? — Y^es. 
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26708.  The  Chairman. — Y'ou  reside  close  to  Ennis- 
killen,  Mr.  Brown? — Within  seven  miles  of  it. 

26709.  Are  you  at  all  interested  in  agriculture? — 
Slightly;  I  am  a  farmer. 

26710.  Are  you  a  dairy  farmer? — I  carry  on  mixed 
farming:  I  cultivate  a  little,  and  send  milk  to  a 
creamery. 

26711.  Is  your  creamery  co-operative  or  proprietary? 
— The  creatnery  to  which  I  send  my  milk  is  the  Scottish 
Co-operative  Company. 

26712.  A  branch  of  this  creamery  in  Enuiskillen? — 
Yes.    It  is  close  to  us.    That  is  why  we  go  there. 

26713.  Have  you  any  knowledge  that  would  enable 
you  to  compare  the  prices  given  by  the  Scottish  Co- 
operative Creamery  with  other  co-operative  creameries 
that  are  owned  by  farmers  in  the  district? — The  far- 
mers' co-operative  creamery  is  nearly  as  near  to  me, 
and  it  is  doubtful  which  pays  best. 

26714.  The  Scottish  Co-operative  Company,  I  under- 
stand, trade  largely  in  other  articles.  Would  that  be 
in  any  way  responsible  for  the  people  patronising  them? 
— Indian  meal  is  the  only  article  they  deal  in  at  the 
auxiliary  I  send  milk  to,  and  it  is  an  advantage  to 
the  people  to  be  able  to  get  it  there.  They  get  a  bag 
of  Indian  meal  and  it  is  settled  up  out  of  their  account. 

26715.  There  is  no  other  trading  carried  on  in  that 
particular  auxiliary? — No. 

26716.  Are  there  many  goats  in  your  district? — A 
great  many  of  the  farmers  prefer  to  keep  a  goat.  I 
think  it  is  to  enable  them  to  send  more  milk  to  the 
creameries,  but  for  my  part  we  keep  none  of  them, 
and  if  I  was  asked  my  advice  I  would  say  not  to  keep 
them. 


26717.  Do  many  of  the  cottiers  keep  goats  for  their 
own  supply? — Yes,  nearly  everyone  where  I  reside. 

26718.  Have  any  of  the  new  breeds  of  goats  been 
introduced — the  Toggenl)urg  or  the  Anglo-Nubian? — 
No. 

26719.  The  advantage  of  these  goats  is  that  they 
give  milk  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  The  ordinary 
Irish  goat  gives  milk  only  at  the  period  when  milk 
is  procurable  from  the  cow? — Yes. 

20720.  It  is  an  advantage  to  have  these  goats  in  profit 
at  any  period  of  the  year? — Yes,  to  the  cottiers  and 
labourers. 

26721.  It  is  of  these  I  am  thinking.  If  anyone  in 
your  district  requires  information  with  regard  to  these 
new  breed  of  goats  they  can  get  it  on  applying  to  the 
Irish  Goat  Society,  Dublin.  They  may  be  able  to  get 
some  of  these  animals  into  the  district  for  the  purpose 
of  crossing  with  the  native  goat? — They  would  be  an 
advantage,  I  suppose. 

26722.  From  the  point  of  view  that  they  would  be 
able  to  produce  milk  in  the  winter  and  spring,  they 
would  be  an  advantage? — Yes,  but  a  large  amount  of 
our  labourers  are  herds,  and  the  parties  who  employ 
them  supply  them  with  a  milch  cow  the  whole  year 
round. 

26723.  Then  I  take  it  there  is  very  little  scarcity 
in  your  district? — No;  not  in  our  neighbourhood. 

26724.  The  custom  is  that  the  farmer  gives  a  cow 
all  the  year  round  to  the  man  working  for  him? — Yes; 
they  are  very  well  off — as  well  off  as  the  ordinary  small 
farmer. 

26725.  The  scarcity  is  not  by  any  means  acute? — No. 
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26726.  Are  you  in  the  Eoniskillen  Kural  District? — 
les,  and  I  am  a  member  of  the  Council  as  well. 

26727.  We  have  had  evidence  as  to  what  has  been 
done  in  the  district  with  regard  to  the  carrj-ing  out 
of  the  Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order.  Does  your  in- 
spector present  many  reports  as  to  the  condition  in 
which  he  finds  the  byres? — It  is  not  put  into  execution 
as  yet.  Nine-tenths  of  the  people  have  not  made  the 
improvements. 

26728.  But  ultimately  you  hope  to  secure  that  by 
the  pressure  of  the  inspector's  visits? — Yes,  and  the 
anxiety  of  the  people,  too,  to  keep  their  places  clean. 

26729.  Are  they  manifesting  a  desire  to  co-operate 
with  you  in  putting  their  premises  into  proper  condi- 
tion?— Yes. 

26730.  Are  you  at  all  apprehensive  that  the  financial 
expenditure  necessary  to  make  the  structural  altera- 
tions would  hamper  these  people? — Yes,  at  the  start, 
but  in  the  end  it  would  be  an  advantage.  Three- 
fourths  of  them  have  become  the  owners  of  their  land, 
and  are  anxious  to  improve  their  houses  and  offices 
as  well. 

26731.  So  yo\i  would  not  be  apprehensive  that  the 
general  application  of  the  Order  would  drive  any  of 
these  people  out  of  the  milk  trade? — Not  at  all. 

26732.  It  has  been  represented  to  the  Commission 
already  that  if  the  provisions  of  the  Order  were 
rigorously  enforced,  some  farmers  would  be  unable 
to  find  the  capital  necessary  to  make  the  alterations 
required  and  that  they  would  consequently  be  put  out 
of  the  trade? — I  don't  think  so. 

26783.  That  would  not  happen  in  your  district? — No. 

26734.  In  Ulster  generally  you  don't  think  that 
would  be  the  result? — No.  The  people  are  very  saving, 
and  there  are  very  few  of  them  that  have  not  a  nest 
egg,  and  if  they  are  compelled  to  make  the  improve- 
ments it  would  be  a  benefit  to  them  ultimately. 

26735.  Do  you  go  in  for  winter  dairying  to  any  ex- 
tent?—No. 

26736.  Do  any  of  the  farmers  in  your  locality? — No. 
^A''e  see  to  it  that  we  have  more  milk  in  the  winter 
than  formerly.  The  old  practice  was  to  have  the  cows 
dry  in  November. 

26737.  You  have  always  a  surplus  over  what  you 
need  yourself? — Yes. 

26738.  Does  that  apply  to  a  good  number  of  the 
farmers  in  your  locality? — Yes,  because  otherwise  the 
creameries  would  have  to  close  up. 

26739.  Wliat  is  the  winter  price  of  milk  at  the 
creamei*y? — About  5d.  or  5^d.  a  gallon  in  the  winter, 
and  in  the  summer  about  4d.  would  be  the  average 
price. 

26740.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  cow  of  to-day  is  as 
good  a  dairy  servant  as  the  cow  you  knew  twenty  years 
ago? — She  might  not  be  as  good  for  butter  purposes, 
but  she  is  as  good  for  milk  purposes,  and  the  short- 
horns are  a  nicer  class  and  more  fancy,  more  saleable, 
and,  I  think,  better  for  butter  purposes  too. 

26741.  As  a  commercial  beast  you  think  she  is  a 
better  animal  than  the  cow  that  existed  twenty-five 
years  ago? — Yes;  I  remember  the  old  Irish  cow. 

26742.  Do  you  regard  the  old  Irish  cow  as  a  dis- 
tinctive type  of  beast? — Yes;  you  would  rarely  get  one 
now.  There  was  generally  a  white  streak  on  the  back ; 
the  udders  wei'e  generally  large,  and  the  cows  were 
rather  thin  in  flesh. 

26743.  And  not  very  shapely  in  conformation? — They 
were  not  shapely. 

26744.  Dr.  MooRHE.iD. — What  colour  were  they? — 
Generally  pale  yellow.  There  were  a  good  many  of 
the  Devonshire  cattle  that  were  looked  upon  as  the 
old  Irish  breed;  they  were  a  deep  red  with  large  horns. 

26745.  The  Chairman. — Where  have  you  known  this 
old  Irish  cow  to  be  kept  last  ? — There  is  only  one  I  know 
at  the  present  time,  and  it  is  owned  by  a  carpenter 
named  Montgomery. 

26746.  That  is  the  nearest  approach  to  what  you 
would  regard  as  the  old  Irish  cow? — Yes. 

26747.  Miss  McNeill. — Is  she  a  good  milker?— She 
appears  to  be.  She  is  very  nearly  like  the  Jersey.  The 
banke'-  here  has  a  Jersey  like  the  old  Irish  cow. 

26748.  The  Chairman. — But  she  probably  would  be 
a  Jersey  cross? — Yes. 

26749.  Did  the  carpenter  breed  this  cow,  or  did  he 
buy  her?— I  don't  know.  He  used  to  have  a  great 
many  cattle  that  used  to  take  disease  and  die.  When 
I  asked  him  where  was  the  flow  from  his  carpentry 


shop,  in  which  he  had  a  lot  of  painting  material,  lie 
showed  me,  and  I  said  that  that  was  the  cause  of  his 
cattle  dying. 

26750.  Lead  poisoning? — Yes. 

26751.  And  did  he  alter  the  course  of  the  stream? — 
Yes,  and  since  that  time,  ten  years  ago,  he  lost 
no  animal.    I  fancy  lead  poisoning  was  the  cause. 

26752.  And,  furthermore,  the  sequel  has  proved  that 
your  surmise  ■\\'as  correct? — Yes. 

26753.  Is  there  any  development  of  winter  dairying 
in  your  district? — The  idea,  I  think,  is  to  keep  more 
cattle,  if  possible,  for  winter  dairying,  because  it  pays 
somewhat  better.    The  price  is  higb.er. 

26754.  Is  any  effort  being  made  to  provide  suitable 
feeding  for  cattle  by  the  growing  of  catch  crops? — We 
labour  very  little  in  county  Fermanagh.  The  land  is 
stiff  and  not  porous;  the  water  lies  on  it,  and  it  does 
not  pay  for  labour.  We  are  using  slag  to  improve  the 
grass  and  hay. 

26755.  This  gives  you  better  feeding  for  your  cattle 
in  winter? — Yes,  and  they  do  better. 

26756.  Have  you  instituted  any  comparison  that 
would  enable  you  to  state  whether  or  not  the  cows 
that  calve  in  the  month  of  November  would  yield  a 
larger  supply  of  milk  than  the  cow  calving  in  March 
or  April? — I  think  they  would  not  yield  as  much  milk 
unless  they  were  hand  fed. 

26757.  I  always  assume  that  they  would  be  properly 
cared? — They  would  give  a  larger  flow  in  that  case. 

26758.  When  the  cows  are  bleaching,  you  think  that 
then  the  fresh  bite  of  grass  would  again  increase  the  flow 
of  milk  when  the  cow  most  needs  a  stimulus? — Yes. 

^  26759.  That  is  not  necessary  after  the  cow  calves, 
because  she  has  had  a  period  of  rest;  she  does  not  need 
a  stimulus  so  much  as  when  she  has  been  three  or  four 
months  milking,  and  that  helps  to  increase  the  yield 
of  milk  over  the  entire  twelve  months? — I  daresay  it 
would . 

26760.  It  is  quite  a  recognised  thing  that  the  cow 
that  calves  in  November  will  yield  more  milk  than  the 
cow  calving  in  April  or  May? — I  would  not  be  sur- 
prised.   I  leave  the  women  to  look  after  the  milk. 

26761.  You  have  to  buy  the  cow? — Yes,  but  that  is 
a  small  part  of  the  matter. 

26762.  Do  you  go  to  the  fairs  to  buy  the  cows? — We 
generally  rear  what  we  require;  and  then  we  have 
stock  farms. 

26763.  In  selecting  the  heifers  that  you  keep  for  cows, 
are  you  always  careful  to  select  these  that  are  the  pro- 
duce of  good  milkers? — We  have  never  studied  that 
question.  We  consider  the  colour  and  shape,  and  the 
prospect  of  selling  in  the  market  afterwards. 

26764.  Do  you  grow  roots  and  grain,  or  when  you 
are  feeding  your  cows  in  the  winter  season  do  you 
give  them  roots  and  grain? — Seldom;  we  give  them 
a  mash  of  oatmeal,  or  bran,  or  Indian  meal.  We  grow 
very  little  mangolds,  or  turnips,  or  other  roots. 

26765.  Do  you  ever  feed  potatoes  to  cows? — No. 

26766.  It  is  a  capital  food? — I  would  expect  so,  but 
there  are  generally  a  few  pigs  which  generally  get  the 
potatoes. 

26767.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  told  that  the  best 
root  feeding  for  milk  production  would  be  parsnips? — 
We  grow  them,  but  only  for  table  use. 

26768.  Are  there  many  labourers'  cottages  in  your 
locality? — Almost  none.  There  is  a  scheme  floated, 
but  there  has  Only  been  one  labourer  who  applied  for  a 
cottage  within  a  radius  of  miles  around  me.  I  have 
asked  some  of  them  to  do  so  and  they  say  :  "  I  prefer 
to  be  caretaking  than  going  in  for  a  lalaourer's  cottage." 
They  have  a  great  many  more  advantages  in  connection 
with  their  caretaking  than  they  would  have  if  they 
went  into  a  cottage.  They  have  their  free  cow,  and 
their  free  turf,  and  their  home  for  nothing. 

26769.  The  conditions  under  which  they  live  and 
serve  here  are  different  from  other  localities? — Yes.  I 
have  always  advocated  that  the  labourer  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  buy  out  his  cottage  and  become  owner  of  it. 

26770.  Are  there  many  premium  bulls  in  your 
locality? — Yes,  a  few. 

26771.  Are  they  of  the  shorthorn  breed? — At  Florence 
Court  they  have  three  or  four  breeds — the  shorthorn 
and  the  black  bull. 

26772.  So  that  your  district  is  fairly  well  served? — 
Yes.  A  good  many  of  the  farmers  keep  their  own 
bulls,  and  they  like  to  have  a  good  one. 
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26773.  I  think  a  good  deal  of  taste  is  exhibited  Dy  the 
northern  farmers  in  selecting  the  stock  they  keep? — 
They  say  it  is  as  easy  to  feed  a  good  one  as  a  bad  one. 

26774.  And  the  result  when  you  come  to  sell  is  sub- 
stantially in  favour  of  keeping  a  good  one? — Yes.  I 
offered  iS  for  a  calf  the  other  day  in  Swanlinbar. 

26775.  Was  that  a  Cavan-bred  calf?— Yes. 

26776.  Have  any  of  the  farmers  in  your  locality  gone 
in  for  the  Department's  scheme  for  promoting  the  keep- 
ing of  dairy  bulls? — None  that  I  know  of. 

26777.  Do  any  of  them  keep  milk  records? — I  don't 
know  of  one  unless  they  keep  them  at  Florence  Court. 

21)778.  You  don't  know  anv  farmer  keeping  them? — 
No.  '  ' 

26779.  And  you  don't  keep  them  yourself? — I  do  not. 

26780.  The  majority  of  the  labourers,  I  take  it, 
according  to  your  view,  have  the  use  of  cows  from  the 
farmers  for  whom  tliey  work? — They  have  the  use  of 
a  cow.  I  have  a  laboiirer.  He  keeps  a  goat,  and  he 
gets  a  measure  of  milk  every  night  when  he  is  going 
linine,  winter  and  summer. 

26781.  Does  that  custom  prevail  universally  in  your 
locality? — I  don't  think  it  prevails  universally,  but  it 
is  the  general  intention  and  likely  to  become  the 
general  custom,  because  we  have  to  pay  more  to  the 
labourers,  and  they  are  a  bit  haughty  if  they  are  not 
pampered  up  a  little  bit.  On  the  whole  I  think  they 
have  more  profit  than  the  farmers. 

26782.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  getting  labour  at 
the  present  time? — No,  and  what  is  strange  I  am 
thirty-five  years  now  keeping  a  home  and  I  never  went 
to  a  fair  or  market  for  a  servajit,  and  I  never  had  any 
need  to  do  so. 

26783.  You  can  get  enough  to  supply  your  needs 
without  doing  so? — Yes.  I  say  to  the  farmers  that  I 
iiold  it  is  a  discredit  to  have  to  go  to  the  fair  for 
labourers,  and  they  say  "  we  cannot  get  them."  I 
told  them,  "  you  don't  treat  them  right."  We  rarely 
lose  a  labourer  except  they  emigrate  or  get  married. 

26784.  They  are  living  in  contentment  and  peace  in 
your  place? — I  think  so. 

26785.  Do  the  labourers  sometimes  borrow  money 
for  the  purchase  of  cows? — Caretakers  as  a  rule  are 
ambitious  enough  to  get  on  until  they  own  the  cows 
themselves.  I  have  some  of  them  that  own  their  own 
cows,  and  I  am  very  glad  of  it. 

26786.  There  is  a  laudable  ambition  on  their  part  to 
own  their  own  cows? — Yes,  and  the  person  that  is 
anxious  like  that  is  the  best  for  the  man  that  employs 
him. 

26787.  Mr.  O'Brien. — We  have  had  evidence  in 
several  parts  of  the  cotmty  that  where  a,  laboiirer  has 
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a  cow,  or  facilities  for  keeping  a  cow,  he  sends  his 
milk  to  the  creamery  instead  of  giving  it  to  his  family? 
— Some  of  them  do,  and  some  of  them  if  they  got  the 
price  of  milk  would  drink  it,  but  they  are  looked  down 
upon  with  contempt;  that  thing  is  dying  out. 

26788.  How  much  land  is  given  with  a  labourer's 
cottage  in  your  district? — Under  the  scheme  that  is 
floated  by  the  Council  it  is  a  statute  acre.  That  is  not 
sufficient  to  keep  a  cow,  but  my  answer  is  that 
labourers  prefer  to  caretake  for  me,  or  for  some  other 
farmer,  than  go  into  a  labourer's  cottage,  because  they 
get  the  run  of  a  cow  or  two,  or  three,  over  the  whole 
farm. 

26789.  You  say  in  your  precis  of  evidence  that  if  the 
labourer  were  helped  to  purchase  a  cow  he  could  keep 
it  on  his  piece  of  land? — I  was  not  referring  to  the 
man  who  had  a  Union  cottage  at  all.  My  evidence  is 
confined  almost  altogether  to  labourers  that  are  outside 
Union  cottages.  It  refers  to  men  who  have  the  grazing 
of  a  cow  given  to  them. 

26790.  In  the  case  of  your  labourer,  you  give  him, 
at  all  events,  the  grass  of  a  cow.  If  he  choose  to  buy 
one  for  himself  you  would  give  him  the  grass  of  it? — 
flertainly.  He  could  feed  his  own  calf  under  the  same 
conditions  as  he  was  feeding  the  cow  that  I  would 
supply  him  with. 

26791.  Do  you  give  him  potatoes? — The  caretaker 
on,  say,  one  farm  I  have,  has  sometimes  three  calves 
and  two  cows.  I  saw  his  cheque  from  the  creamery 
and  it  was  £2  5s.  8d.  for  the  month  in  addition  to 
feeding  his  own  family.  He  has  all  the  crop  he  can 
put  in  for  himself. 

26792.  What  wages  does  he  get?— None  at  all.  Ho 
is  working  two  parts  of  his  time  for  himself.  He  looks 
after  my  cattle  and  sees  that  they  are  all  right,  and 
that  is  his  principal  work,  and  he  has  all  tlii^  other 
advantages  with  them. 

26793.  Does  he  own  these  cows  himself? — No,  but 
I  say  if  he  did  I  would  have  no  objection. 

26794.  You  propose  that  ho  should  own  these  cows 
himself? — Yes. 

26795.  And  that  lie  should  be  helped  to  do  so? — Yes. 

26796.  Are  there  any  co-operative  credit  societies  in 
your  district  amongst  the  farmers  or  labourers? — No. 

26797.  lou  don't  know  the  sort  of  way  these 
societies  work? — No,  but  I  would  think  that  if  there 
was  a  co-operative  bank  in  our  district,  it  would  be 
of  advantage  to  small  farmers  and  labourers  who  wanted 
to  better  their  condition. 

26798.  I  should  have  thought  that  yours  was  a  dis- 
trict that  was  eminently  suited  for  a  co-operative 
societv  or  bank? — Yes. 


The  Cominitiiiion  then  nd'joiirncd  iinfil  the  foUowunj  datj  to  Sligo. 


FORTY-SEVENTH  DAY.— FRIDAY,  9th  AUGUST,  1912. 

The  Commissioner.s  met  at  the  Courthouse,  Sligo,  at  1  p.m. 

Present:  -P.  J.  O'Neill,  Esq.  (Chairman):  L.-^dy  Eveeard  ;  Miss  Margaret  McNeill; 
Geo.  a.  Moorhead,  Esq.,  f.r.c.s.i.  ;  and  Dermod  O'Brien,  Esq. 

S.  W.  Strange,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


Dr.  John  Laird, 

26799.  The  Chairman. — You  arc  a  medical  prac- 
titioner resident  in  Sligo,  Dr.  Laird,  I  understand?— 
Yes. 

26800.  Do  you  hold  any  public  appointment  under 
the  local  Boards?— Yes. 

26801.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  say  for  the  m- 
formation  of  theY'ommission  what  these  appointments 
ai-e?— I  am  Medical  Officer  of  No.  1  District  and  Con- 
sulting Sanitary  Officer  for  the  borough  of  Sligo  and 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  district. 

D 


J.P.,  examined. 

26802.  Do  you  happen  to  know  what  provisions  are 
made  by  the  Sligo  Rural  Council  for  the  enforcement 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order? — 
I  think  it  has  not  been  put  into  force  by  them. 

26803.  No  officer,  lay  or  professional,  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  them  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  dairies  or  the  cowsheds  in  the  district? — • 
Not  that  I  am  aware  of.  I  am  not  really  quite  certain 
on  this  point. 

26804.  Have  you,  as  Medical  Officer  of  Healih,  ever 
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been  requisitioned  by  any  subordinate  in  the  service 
of  the  Rural  District  Council  to  determine  whether  or 
not  certain  conditions  to  which  his  attention  was 
directed  were  sanitary  or  otherwise? — No,  not  with 
reference  to  the  milk  supply. 

26805.  Is  there  an  ample  supply  of  milk  in  the  urban 
district  of  Sligo  for  the  poor? — No. 

26806.  Is  that  a  constant  scarcity,  or  is  it  only  in 
existence  for  a  certain  limited  period  of  each  year? — 
It  is  not  sufficient  at  any  period  of  the  year. 

26807.  There  is  a  scarcity  throughout  the  entire 
year? — Yes. 

26808.  Has  it  reached  such  an  extent  that  those  who 
may  have  money  to  buy  milk  would  not  be  able  to 
procure  it  in  the  town? — Occasionally  that  has  hap- 
pened. 

26809.  And  have  you,  in  the  course  of  your  profes- 
sional practice,  sometimes  ordered  a  milk  diet  for 
children  or  patients  for  whom  it  might  be  suitable 
food  and  have  you  been  told  that  it  was  not  procur- 
able?—Yes. 

26810.  You  have  a  knowledge  of  Sligo  for  a  con- 
siderable number  of  years,  I  take  it,  Dr.  Laird? — Yes. 

26811.  Are  the  existing  conditions  worse  or  better 
within  your  recollection? — They  are  better,  I  think,  in 
general. 

26812.  The  milk  supply  is  more  ample  now  than  it 
was,  say  ten  or  fifteen  years,  ago? — I  should  say  it  is. 

26813.  Is  there  any  want  of  appreciation  on  the  part 
of  the  poor  as  to  the  value  of  milk  as  a  food  for  chil- 
dren?— No;  they  fully  appreciate  it. 

26814.  And  whatever  scarcity  exists,  and  wherever 
children  are  insufficiently  or  improperly  fed.  it  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  milk  is  not  procurable? — It  is  not  pro- 
curable in  sufficient  quantities. 

26815.  Have  you  ever  had  reason  to  complain  of  the 
quality  of  the  milk? — Well,  I  don't  think  they  have 
often  complained  of  it. 

26816.  Has  it  ever  appeared  to  you  to  be  poor  in 
quality? — It  has. 

26817.  And  not  as  cleanly  as  one  would  wish  it  to 
he?— Yes. 

26818.  And  under  these  circumstances — in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  steps  being  taken  by  the  local  Council — 
of  course,  you  have  been  powerless  to  provide  any 
remedy  for  these  people? — Yes. 

26819.  That  seems  rather  an  unfortunate  state  of 
things,  does  it  not?  Are  you  of  opinion,  as  a  medical 
man,  that  the  children  in  Sligo  are  improperly  or  in- 
sufficiently fed  with  nourishing  food? — Yes. 

26820.  And  that  is  mainly  caused  by  the  scarcity  of 
the  milk  supply? — Yes. 

26821.  Does  your  experience — I  take  it,  it  would — 
bring  you  into  the  rural  districts  surrounding  Sligo?- - 
Yes. 

26822.  With  regard  to  the  population  there,  how  are 
they  off  for  a  milk  supply :  are  they  better  or  worse 
than  the  people  living  in  the  town? — They  are  perhaps 
as  well  off  as  those  in  the  town,  but  since  the  crea- 
meries have  been  established,  of  course,  there  is  not 
the  same  supply  of  milk  that  there  was  formerly,  par- 
ticularly for  the  children. 

26823.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  introduction  of 
the  creamery  system  has  been  in  some  degree  respon- 
sible for  the  limited  supply  available  for  human  con- 
sumption?— It  is. 

26824.  Do  you  think  the  scarcity  is.  more  acute  in 
districts  where  the  creameries  are  numerous  than  it  is 
in  the  ordinary  agricultural  district  where  the  crea- 
meries are  not  within  convenient  distances  of  the  farm? 
— Oh,  yes. 

26825.  Do  you,  happen  to  know  if  any  of  the  crea- 
meries sell  milk  retail  to  any  pe-son  who  might  make 
application  to  them  for  a  small  quantity? — I  think 
they  do.    People  passing  by  go  in  and  may  get  it. 

26826.  Would  that  apply  to  the  rural  population? — 
I  don't  know  that,  but  if  you  were  passing  by  the 
creamery  and  asked  for  milk  they  might  supply  you 
with  it. 

26827.  Would  that  be  gratuitously  or  for  money? — 
I  fancy  it  would  be  for  money.    I  am  not  sure. 

26828.  You  are  familiar  with  some  of  the  large  in- 
stitutions in  the  town ;  do  you  happen  to  know  whether 
the  Workhouse  or  the  Lunatic  Asylum  have  any  diffi- 
culty in  procuring  milk? — I  don't  think  they  have  any 
difficulty,  but  I  don't  think  it  is  of  the  best  quality. 

26829.  Not  so  good  as  you  would  like  to  see  it  as  a 
medical  man? — No. 


26830.  Have  you  ever  known  prosecutions  to  be  in- 
stituted for  the  adulteration  o^  milk  in  the  urban  or 
rural  area? — I  have  not  heard  of  any.  It  may  be 
possible  there  were  some,  but  if  there  were  they  were 
extremely  rare. 

26831.  You  hfeve  no  recollection  of  ever  having  been 
called  upon,  as  Medical  Officer,  to  certify  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  milk? — No. 

26832.  Or  to  express  any  opinion  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  milk  was  pure? — No. 

26833.  Do  you  feel  yourself  helpless  with  regard  to 
the  use  of  impure  or  unclean  milk  in  the  present  cir- 
cumstances ? — Yes. 

26834.  Absolutely  helpless?— Yes. 

26835.  And,  I  take  it,  that  it  is  your  view  that  that 
is  a  very  undesirable  state  of  things  to  prevail? — Most 
undesirable. 

26836.  And  injurious  to  the  health  and  well  being 
of  the  industrial  population? — Yes. 

26837.  Do  you  happen  to  know  what  quantity  of 
milk  would  be  taken  into  the  home  of  a  workingman 
earning  less  than  £1  a  week,  who  would  have  a  wife 
and  three  or  four  children  to  provide  for? — I  don't 
know;  it  would  be  very  small. 

26838.  Are  the  babies  properly  nourished  in  the 
early  stages  of  their  existence? — They  are  not.  That 
is,  I  consider,  a  matter  of  vital  importance. 

26839.  And  it  is  due  entirely  to  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing a  pure  and  adequate  supply  of  milk? — Yes. 

26840.  Have  you  thought  of  any  scheme  which 
would  remedy  the  existing  evil — I  mean  from  the  ad- 
ministrative point  of  view? — Well,  since  the  creameries 
have  been  established,  of  course,  the  greater  portion  of 
the  milk  is  going  to  them;  consequently,  the  children 
are  not  getting  1;he  milk  as  they  did  in  former  times, 
which  is  extremely  injurious  to  the  young  constitu- 
tions. Children,  of  all  others,  require  a  good  milk 
supply.  It  is  infinitely  more  important  for  them  than 
it  is  for  the  adult.  If  you  get  more  cows,  I  daresay 
there  will  be  more  milk  sent  to  the  creamery,  so  I 
don't  think  that  that  would  meet  the  case.  I  feel  very 
strongly  with  regard  to  the  supply  of  milk  for  the 
children  and  my  recommendation  would  be  that  a 
large  number  of  goats  of  a  good  breed  be  imported 
into  Ireland.  In  fact,  I  would  like  to  see  a  pair  of 
goats  attached  to  every  labourer's  cottage.  The  goat 
is  immune  to  tuberculosis.  The  cow  is  not.  Goats' 
milk  would  be  very  much  better  and  safer  for  the  use 
of  the  children  than  even  cows'  milk  would  be,  and 
I  think  it  would  be  a  very  good  plan  if  there  was  a 
good  supply  of  milk  from  goats,  because  that  could 
not  be  sent  to  the  creamery.  The  cream  being  fairly 
white  in  colour  and  the  butter  white,  it  could  not  be 
sent  to  the  creamery,  so  they  would  have  it  for  the 
use  of  their  children.  That  is  the  suggestion  I 
would  make  for  the  supply  of  the  children. 

26841.  And  that  would  apply  to  the  industrial  popu- 
lation largely? — Yes,  and  especially  for  the  children, 
because  as  the  children  are  fed  at  present  we  will  have 
a  dwindling  population  and  the  children  will  not  grow 
up  so  strong. 

26842.  And  the  adults  will  not  have  the  same  resist- 
ing power? — No;  the  probabilities  are  that  if  the  child 
is  not  strong  the  adult  will  not  be  strong.  At  present 
I  am  aware  of  a  fact,  which  I  think  is  really  dreadful 
as  far  as  the  children  are  concerned,  and  that  is  tliat 
they  are  actually  getting  tea  out  of  feeding-bottles; 
that  would  be  ruinous  for  the  children  and  destroy  their 
nervous  systern.  It  will  not  nourish  them;  on  the 
contrary,  it  will  do  them  a  great  deal  of  harm. 

26843.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  treatment  to 
which  the  infant  population  is  being  subjected  at  the 
present  time  will,  in  aM  probability,  be  a  fruitful 
source  of  enfeebled  vitality,  and  perhaps  conduce  to 
mental  derangement  when  these  children  arrive  at 
manhood  ? — Certainly. 

26844.  That  is  a  deplorable  possibility  to  face? — It 

is. 

26845.  Would  it  be  your  opinion  that  it  would  be  a 
judicious  expenditure  of  public  money  to  make  some 
provision  for  having  an  adequate  supply  of  pure  and 
clean  milk  available  for  the  nourishment  of  the  child- 
population? — Yes;  it  is  most  intensely  important. 

26846.  And  would  it,  in  your  opinion,  be  an  economic 
expenditure  if  public  funds  were  devoted  to  that 
purpose  ? — Certainly. 

26847.  And  it  would  be  a  reproductive  expenditure 
of  public  money? — It  would. 
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26848.  Which  would  save  a  considerable  outlay  in 
the  future  with  regard  to  the  upkeep  of  workhouses, 
lunatic  asylums,  hospitals  and  kindred  institutions? — 
Yes,  certainly. 

26849.  Have  you  ever  suspected  the  milk  supply  as 
being  the  source  of  infectious  disease? — Yes,  occasion- 
ally. 

26850.  And  has  any  action  ever  been  taken  by  the 
public  health  authority  under  these  circumstances? — 
Yes;  occasionally,  a  dairy  has  been  closed  if  typhoid 
fever  would  be  traced  to  it  and  the  milk  supply  sus- 
pended for  the  time  beinfj;. 

26851.  Would  that  be  done  by  the  act  uf  the  local 
governing  body? — Yes. 

26852.  And  it  has  been  rigorously  enforced  \\here 
the  medical  officer  of  health  reported  that  infectious 
disease  had  broken  out  in  the  family  of  certain  milk 
suppliers;  the  local  authority  would  prevent  the  sale 
of  milk  from  that  house? — Yes. 

26853.  On  whose  certificate  would  the  trade  be  re- 
sumed— on  the  certificate  of  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  in  charge  of  the  case? — Yes. 

26854.  Have  you  ever  traced  an  outbreak  of  typhoid 
to  the  milk  supply? — Not  in  my  district. 

26855.  But  it  is  not  at  all  an  impossible  contin- 
gency?— No. 

26856.  Is  any  supervision  exercised,  so  far  as  you 
know,  by  creameries  with  the  object  of  ensuring  that 
the  milk  sent  into  these  institutions  is  produced  under 
healthy  and  hygienic  conditions? — I  am  not  aware  of 
any. 

26857.  Would  you  not  think  it  desirable? — Very  de- 
sirable. 

26858.  Would  you  not  also  think  it  desirable  that  the 
provisions  of  the  Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order  should 
apply  to  all  farmers  who  are  engaged  in  the  home 
butter-making? — Yes. 

26859.  Is  much  butter-making  carried  on  in  this 
region  now? — There  is  a  fair  share. 

26860.  But,  of  course,  the  creameries  have  consider- 
ably curtailed  it? — Very  much. 

26861.  Suppose  it  were  made  imperative  on  the 
creameries  to  sell  i>ure  milk  in  whatever  quantity  it 
might  be  asked  for,  how  far  would  that  go,  do  you 
think,  to  relieve  the  necessities  of  the  poor.  Of  course, 
it  is  not  suggested  that  it  would  deal  with  the  diffi- 
culty as  a  whole,  but  how  far  would  it  be  helpful? — 
It  would  be  helpful  for  a  couple  of  miles  around  the 
creamery. 

26862.  But  the  creameries  are  not  sufficiently 
numerous  in  this  district  that  all  the  people  would  be 
helped?— No. 

2686.3.  Some  people  would  probably  be  six  miles 
from  a  creamery? — Yes. 

26864.  And  in  their  case  it  would  not  be  helpful? — 
No. 

26865.  Have  you  much  tuberculosis  amongst  chil- 
dren in  this  region? — There  is  a  good  deal  of  tuber- 
culosis. 

26866.  What  form  is  the  more  prevalent' — bone 
trouble? — In  the  young  children  it  would  be  more 
abdominal. 

26867.  Would  you  consider  improper  feeding  and 
nourishment  potent  factors  in  producing  such  ail- 
ments?— Yes. 

26868.  And  I  suppose,  as  far  as  one  can  be  humanly 
certain  of  anything,  many  of  the  cases  coming  under 
your  observation  would  be  directly  traceable  to  that 
cause? — Yes. 

26869.  Have  you  much  pulmonary  trouble? — Yes: 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  it. 

26870.  Is  it  on  the  increase  or  on  the  decline? — 
T  cannot  say  whether  it  is  increasing  or  declining.  I 
think  it  is  about  the  average. 

26871.  Do  the  farmers  who  send  milk  to  the  crea- 
mery retain  a  sufficient  quantity  for  the  nourishment 
of  their  own  families? — No. 

26872.  That  seems  a  very  reprehensible  practice? — 
It  does. 

26873.  And  what  causes  them  to  pursue  that  insane 
course? — The  money  they  get  for  the  milk. 

26874.  In  all  probability  tiiey  are  obliged  to  provide 
some  other  food  for  their  children  which  may  be  moi'e 
expensive  in  reality  than  the  milk  would  be? — Yes: 
that  is  true. 

26875.  Less  healthful  and  giving  less  nourishment? 
-Yes.    They  are  living  on  tea  now  instead  of  por- 
ridge and  milk,   which   was  infinitely   better.  They 
are  selling  their  milk  and  buying  tea. 


26876.  And,  I  take  it,  you  have  no  doubt  that  that 
is  a  very  unwise  course  to  follow? — A  very  unwise 
course,  indeed. 

26877.  It  makes  one  rather  pessimistic  in  regard  to 
the  future  when  those  who  have  milk  actually  at  their 
disposal  sell  it  for  the  small  price  which  they  get  from 
the  creamery,  and  fail  to  nourish  their  own  families 
in  a  way  that  would  make  them  grow  into  healthy  men 
and  women? — Yes. 

26878.  W^ould  it  not  seem  under  these  circum- 
stances, that  there  is  a  want  of  appreciation  and  know- 
ledge as  to  the  value  of  milk  as  a  food? — Yes. 

26879.  Have  you  a  branch  of  the  Women's  National 
Healtli  Association  in  Sligo? — Yes. 

26880.  AVith  what  philanthropic  work  is  it  most  con- 
cerned; is  it  looking  after  the  babies,  or  the  sick,  or 
what  branch  of  work  is  it  doing? — WeW,  I  cannot  just 
answer  that  question. 

26881.  Is  there  a  Babies'  Club  here?— I  don't  think 
so. 

26882.  You  have  not  heard  of  this  bi'anch  making 
anv  arrangement  to  supply  the  mothers  of  infants  with 
milk? — Yes;  a  milk  depot  has  been  opened  recently. 

26883.  Is  that  a  meritorious  work,  in  yo\ir  opinion? — 
Yes,  very. 

26884.  And  one-  that  is  likely  to  produce  beneficial 
results  amongst  the  infant  population? — Yes. 

26885.  I  presume  you  would  like  to  see  an  extension 
of  that  work? — Yes. 

26886.  Would  you  think  the  need  sufficiently  acute 
to  warrant  a  local  authority  in  undertaking  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  milk  depot  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
milk  for  the  industrial  population? — Yes,  I  would. 

26887.  And  even  if  this  did  entail  some  financial 
strain  on  local  resources,  in  your  opinion  that  would 
be  a  wise  and  justifiable  expenditure? — It  would. 

26888.  And  one  that  would  be  reproductive,  and 
likely  to  increase  the  wealth  of  the  country  in  provid- 
ing a  healthy  population  which  would  be'  better  able 
to  discharge  their  duties  in 'life  and  produce  wealth  for 
the  nation? — Yes. 

26889.  Lady  Evehard. — What  is  tlie  population  of 
Sligo? — Between  ten  and  eleven  thousand. 

26890.  What  is  the  price  of  milk  retail?— I  don't 
know. 

26891.  What  do  you  pay  yourself?— I  don't  really 
know,  as  I  keep  a  cow  for  supplying  my  household 
with  pure  milk. 

26892.  I  think  you  said  that  the  Dairies  and  Cow- 
sheds Order  has  not  been  put  into  force  in  Sligo  yet? — 
It  has  not,  as  far  as  I  know. 

26893.  There  has  been  no  veterinarv  officer 
appointed?— Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

26894.  So  you  don't  know  how  far  the  cows  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  tuberculosis  you  spoke  of? — No. 

26895.  You  don't  know  whether  the  cows  are  health v 
or  not? — No:  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  health  of 
the  cattle,  but  I  know  that  they  are  not  kept  in  a 
cleanly  condition  throughout  the  country. 

26896.  And  do  you  think,  supposing'the  Order  was 
put  into  force,  that  the  Urban  Council  ought  to  have 
power  to  go  and  inspect  the  dairies  in  the  district 
from  which  tlie  milk  supply  is  drawn? — Y'es. 

26897.  Because  we  have  had  that  very  strongly  im- 
pressed on  us  in  other  places.  At  the  present'  time 
the  Urban  Authorities  have  not  these  outside  powers  of 
inspection? — Not  that  I  know  of. 

26898.  Do  you  know  ^\-hether  milk  powder  or  con- 
densed milk  is  used?- Condensed  milk  is  used. 

26899.  And  milk  powder?— I  have  not  seen  that  used. 

26900.  Have  you  got  a  Jubilee  liurse — a  District 
nurse  in  Sligo? — Yes. 

26901.  Is  the  Women's  National  Health  Association 
responsible  for  her,  or  is  she  a  charge  on  the  district? 
— There  is  a  Committee  formed. 

26902.  A  Nursing  Committee?— Yes. 

26903.  Does  the  Jubilee  nurse  impress  on  the 
mothers  the  importance  of  feeding  their  children  on 
milk  and  not  on  tea?— She  does  when  she  is  there. 

26904.  And  do  you  think  the  mothers  are  be"innin" 
to  realise  how  important  it  is? — Yes. 

26905.  We  heard  yesterday  in  Enniskillen  of  a  child 
that  was  fed  on  potatoes  from  a  month  old.  I  think 
yon  stated  tliat  you  were  in  favour  of  introducing 
goats? — Yes. 

26906.  The  Women's  National  Health  Association 
are  m  favour  of  sending  out  goats  of  the  improved 
breeds.    At  present  they  cannot  be  imported  ?— Why ? 

26907.  Because  there  is  a  rule  against  it  until  the 
poits  are  opened?— Yes,  I  understand. 
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26908.  The  Department  are  now  trying  to  introduce 
the  Toggenburg  and  Anglo-Nubian  goats ;  they  kid  at 
any  time  of  the  year,  whereas  the  ordinary  Irish  goat 
only  kids  in  the  spring  or  summer.  The  Toggenburg 
and  the  Anglo-Nubian  goats  kid  at  any  time  of  the  year, 
and  if  the  cottager  had  two  goats,  one  kidding  in  May 
and  another  in  November,  in  that  way  he  could  be  pro- 
vided with  milk  all  the  year  round  for  his  children. 
Would  you  advocate  that? — Most  strongly. 

26909.  Have  you  had  much  infantile  cholera? — Not 
this  summer,  but  we  had  last  summer. 

26910.  Did  you  consider  it  traceable  to  milk? — Yes, 
and  the  way  in  which  they  feed  their  children  with 
milk.  Perhaps  I  might  make  a  remark  about  the  'i^ay 
they  feed  their  children.  I  greatly  disapprove  of  the 
long  tube  feeding  bottle.  I  think  that  the  person  who 
invented  that  bottle  killed  more  of  the  human  family 
than  Napoleon  ever  did  in  his  wars.  Sometimes  I 
have  been  called  on  to  see  children  who  were  fed  on 
long-tube  bottles,  and  if  you  take  the  cork  out  the 
smell  of  it  would  almost  sicken  you,  not  to  speak  of 
drinking  the  contents,  and  every  drop  of  milk  taken 
through  that  tube  is  poison,  and  really  thei-e  should 
be  an  Act  of  Parliament  making  this  long-tube  bottle 
illegal. 

26911.  Its  use  is  illegal  in  France? — Yes,  and  it 
ought  to  be  made  so  in  Ireland.  They  arc  ruinous  to 
the  children. 

26912.  Miss  McNeill. — Are  they  much  used  in 
Sligo? — Yes,  they  are  very  much  in  use,  in  the  country 
parts  particularly. 

26913.  Lady  Everard. — The  i-eason  is  that  it  is  less 
trouble  to  the  mothers? — Yes,  but  it  is  ruinous  to  the 
children. 

26914.  Would  you  approve  of  all  the  by-products  of 
milk  being  placed  inider  the  same  rules  and  regulations 
as  new  milk? — Yes. 

26915.  Dr.  MoORHEAD. — Is  bi-east-feeding  common 
amongst  the  mothers? — It  is  in  the  country  parts. 

26916.  Not  so  much  in  the  town?— No. 

26917.  Of  course,  the  children  are  healthier  that  are 
brought  up  that  way? — Yes,  but  I  think  the  practice 
of  breast-feeding  is  rather  lessening. 

26918.  It  is  getting  unpopular? — It  is  not  as  popular 
as  it  ^^as. 

26919.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  any  industrial  occu- 
pations followed  by  the  mothers,  or  anything  of  that 
sort? — No,  but  simply  that  the  mothers  like  to  have 
more  freedom. 

26920.  Is  there  much  bone  tul)ercnlf)sis  amongst  the 
children? — Yes,  a  fair  amount. 

26921.  W^ould  you  attribute  that  to  any  particular 
form  of  food? — To  milk;  to  milk  from  tubercular  cows. 

26922.  Are  the  people  ever  in  such  straits  that  they 
cannot  get  milk  for  love  or  money? — In  cases  of  sick- 
ness I  have  heard  them  say  that  they  cannot  get  it. 

26923.  Would  that  be  in  an  urban  or  a  rural  dis- 
trict?—In  both. 

26924.  That  they  cannot  possibly  get  milk  although 
they  have  perhaps  a  child  dying  for  want  of  it? — Yes. 

26925.  And  you  liad  prescribed  it? — Yes. 

26926.  And  they  could  not  get  it  for  love  or  money? 
— No:  except  they  sent  a  long  distance  for  it. 

26927.  Have  you,  as  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  ever 
leported  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  cowsheds? — 
I  have,  occasionally. 

26928.  Is  the  supply  of  milk  drawn  from  the  rural  or 
urban  district? — Mostlv  from  the  rural  district. 

26929.  Mostly  from  the  small  farmers?— Yes. 

26930.  Is  there  any  milk  at  all  produced  in  the 
urban  area? — Yes. 

26931.  Are  the  sanitary  conditions  in  the  urban  area 
anything  better  than  in  the  rural? — No. 

26932.  Perhaps  worse? — Yes,  more  confined. 

26933.  Are  there  many  labourers'  cottages  in  your 
district? — Yes,  a  good  many. 

26934.  Do  the  labourers  occupying  them  keep  any 
cows? — No;  they  cannot  keep  a  cow. 

26935.  Thev  could  not  keep  a  cow  on  their  acre  of 
land?— No. 

26936.  Have  you  a  good  water  supply  in  the  town? — 
Splendid. 

26937.  And  the  health  of  the  district  is  prettv  good? 
— Yes. 

26938.  Mr.  O'Brien. — You  advocate  very  s'.rongly 
the  introduction  of  goats? — Yes. 

26939.  This  is  a  subject  in  which  I  am  much  in- 
terested. You  say  that  the  goat  is  immune  from 
tuberculosis? — Yes. 


26940.  Have  you  any  reason  for  saying  that;  to  what 
extent  have  you  gone  into  the  subject?— I  have  not 
gone  into  it  verj-  much,  but  I  have  read  what  the 
authorities  say  ou  it. 

26941.  Because  I  think  that  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  doubt  in  regard  to  that.  They  are  pretty 
free  from  tuberculosis,  but  the  question  is  whether  if 
they  were  kept  in  confined  places  they  might  not  de- 
velop it? — That  is  quite  p)ossible. 

26942.  And  if  you  have  every  labourer  with  a  couple 
of  goats,  and  he  has  his  acre  of  land,  part  of  it  would 
have  to  be  tilled  and  he  would  have  to  keep  his  goat 
in  a  house  practically? — I  would  not  say  so. 

26943.  Y'ou  mean  he  would  tether  them  along  the 
roadside? — No,  but  goats,  of  course,  are  destructive. 

26944.  They  are,  and  you  will  find  a  great  deal  of 
opposition  unless  you  say  that  your  goats  are  going  to 
be  kept  in  the  house? — Yes,  or  on  the  little  plots  of 
grass  they  have. 

26945.  Of  course,  that  is  the  way  it  should  be  done 
— to  tether  them  on  half  the  acre  and  to  grow  their 
crops  on  the  other  half,  but  I  think  you  will  find  it 
rather  difficult,  because  the  labourer's  goat  is  likely 
to  go  into  a  neighbour's  land? — A  strap  round  the  neck 
with  a  chain  attached  to  a  stake  in  the  ground  would 
secure  them. 

26946.  I  think  it  \\ould  be  unpopular.  I  think  you 
woidd  find  that  most  of  the  farmers  would  be  against 
the  introduction  of  goats? — I  daresay  they  would,  but 
I  think  wo  ought  to  think  of  the  children  instead  of 
the  farmers. 

26947.  I  quite  agree,  and  I  think  goats  are  important. 
I  have  got  some  of  these  new  breeds  myself  for  the 
purpose  of  helping  the  introduction  of  them.  I  think 
you  said  just  now  that  the  mothers  were  I'ather  in- 
clined to  give  up  breast-feeding? — Yes:  they  are  not 
feeding  so  much  as  in  former  times. 

26948.  Is  that  because  they  are  not  sufficiently 
nourished  themselves? — It  may  be  so. 

26949.  Ho^v  long  do  they  go  on  feeding  their  chil- 
dren at  the  breast? — Sometimes  nine  mouths  and 
sometimes  twelve  months. 

26950.  But  there  are  fewer  of  them  now  that  \\ill 
undertake  it? — Yes. 

26951.  Miss  McNeill. — Don't  you  thiidi  the  change 
of  diet  has  affected  the  mu-sing  mother;  don't  you 
think  the  use  of  tea  would  have  something  to  say  to 
it? — Yes,  that  would  have  an  ilrjurious  influence. 

26952.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Do  the  creameries  about  here 
sell  separated  milk  at  all  for  liimran  consumption? — 
Not  that  I  know  of. 

26953.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  (he  food-value 
of  separated  milk,  not  for  infants  but  for  adults? — 
Separated  milk  is  excellent  as  long  as  they  will  get 
the  fat  from  some  other  source. 

26954.  Take  the  ordinary  diet  of  a  child  or  young 
person  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years :  if  they  had  plenty 
of  separated  milk  and,  say  an  ounce  of  butter,  it  would 
make  an  excellent  meal? — Most  excellent. 

26955.  Or  any  other  fat  besides  the  butter? — -Yes. 

26956.  I  gather  from  what  you  say  that  the  use  of 
oatmeal  porridge  has  gone  out  very  much  ? — Yes. 

26957.  Don't  you  think  that  if  you  were  to  give  a 
sufficient  supply  of  milk  to  the  people  they  would  have 
considerable  difficulty  in  getting  the  children  to  drink 
it;  that  their  taste  has  been  vitiated  by  drinking  tea 
with  a  tremendous  lot  of  sugar  in  it,  and  consequently 
you  would  find  it  very  difficult  to  get  them  to  drink 
the  milk? — If  the  tea  was  withheld  they  would  be  very 
glad  to  get  the  milk. 

26958.  The  tea  is  always  there  for  the  elders?— Yes. 

26959.  The  children  look  on  it  as  a  sign  of  being" 
grown-up  to  get  tea  as  their  mothers  do.  I  think  that 
parents  in  very  many  cases  where  they  can  give  milk 
don't  give  it,  because  they  find  that  the  children  don't 
want  it? — Y'es. 

26960.  Don't  you  think  that  by  selling  milk  and 
buying  other  food  for  their  children,  parents  fail  tO' 
recognise  the  value  of  milk  for  their  children? — Yes; 
that  is  so. 

26961.  Miss  O'Neill.— Arc  there  many  mothers  in 
Sligo  whose  occupation  takes  them  away  from  their 
homes? — Not  many. 

26962.  There  are  no  industries  employing  women? 
It  is  the  younger  girls  that  go. 

26963.  Not  the  married  women?— No. 

26964.  So  that  does  not  enter  into  the  health  of  the- 
infants? — No. 
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•26965.  You  mention  creameries  as  affecting  the  milk 
?;upply — the  fact  that  it  was  all  sent  to  the  creamery? — 
Not  all. 

26966.  I  mean  an  excessive  amount  of  it? — Yes. 

26967.  Do  you  refer  to  the  children  in  the  farmers' 
houses  or  to  the  children  whose  people  live  near "  the 
farmer's  house;  do  you  mean  that  other  children  than 
the  farmer's  own  children  have  been  affected? — Yes; 
because  if  the  milk  is  sent  to  the  creamery  it  cannot 
be  supplied  to  the  neighbours  abotit. 

26968.  Were  they  in  'the  habit  of  doing  that? — Yes. 

26969.  Do  you  think  that  there  was  not  a  scarcity 
before  the  creameries  were  established? — Milk  might 
have  been  scarce,  but  it  is  more  scarce  since  the 
creameries  were  established. 

26970.  Because  the  Commission  has  had  evidence  of 
scarcity  in  districts  where  there  were  no  creameries  as 
well  as  in  districts  where  creameries  had  been  estab- 
lished?— Yes,  that  may  be  so. 


26971.  Are  there  many  labourers'  cottages  in  the 
district? — A  good  many. 

2G972.  Are  there  many  labourers  who  have  houses 
other  than  Union  cottages? — Yes,  but  they  are 
diminishing  because  a  large  number  of  labourers' 
cottages  have  been  provided. 

26973.  So  that  the  labourers  who  would  not  have 
grazing  for  goats  will  be  getting  fewer  and  fewer  each 
year? — Yes. 

26974.  The  Chaieman. — Notwithstanding  the  vitiated 
taste  that  prevails  at  the  moment,  is  it  your  opinion 
that  if  more  milk  was  available,  a  larger  quantity 
would  be  used? — les. 

26975.  And  even  that  pernicious  custom  now  pre- 
vailing of  giving  tea  to  children  would  be  diminished 
if  milk  was  available  as  food? — Yes. 

26976.  And  that,  in  your  opinion,  would  conduce  to 
the  health  and  well-being  of  the  rising  generation? — 
Yes;  thnt  is  so. 


]\[r.  Michael  Gat.laoher  examined. 


26977.  The  Chairman. — Are  you  interested  in  agri- 
culture, jMr.  Gallagher? — Yes.    I  am  a  farmer. 

26978.  Living  in  the  district  of  Collooney? — Yes. 

26979.  Is  that  a  dairying  district? — It  is  half  dairy- 
ing and  half  farming. 

26980.  With  what  object  is  the  milk  raised  there? — 
It  is  sent  to  the  creamery  almost  exclusively. 

26981.  What  class  of  creameries  are  there  in  the  dis- 
trict?— Co-operative. 

26982.  You  are  connected  with  the  creamery  manage- 
ment yourself? — I  am  a  member  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Collooney  Creamery;  we  have  our  manager  here. 

26983.  Is  there  a  scarcity  of  milk  in  the  locality  do 
you  think? — Not  for  domestic  purposes. 

26984.  There  is  a  sufficient  quantity  available  at  all 
periods? — Yes.  As  a  matter  of  fact  some  people  who 
supply  the  village  with  milk  send  what  they  have  over 
and  above  to  our  creamery. 

26985.  Would  that  plentiful  supply  be  available  in 
the  rural  districts  as  well  as  in  the  villages? — Yes. 

26986.  Is  it  the  custom  of  the  farmers  in  that  locality 
to  give  those  working  on  their  land  a  supply  of  milk 
for  their  families? — Yes.  I  would  say  that  labourers 
are  very  scarce  in  the  locality. 

26987.  There  are  not'  many  labourers,  pure  and 
simple? — No. 

26988.  But  if  there  are  any  labourers  in  the  locality, 
where  do  they  get  their  supply? — They  buy  the  milk 
from  local  vendors. 

26989.  Have  they  any  difficulty  in  procuring  it? — 
Not  the  least. 

26990.  At  any  period  of  the  year?— Not  that  I  am 
aware  of. 

26991.  And  no  complaint  has  reached  you  as  to  their 
inability  to  procure  milk? — No. 

26992.  Yoin-  knowledge  would  extend  on  towards 
Ballina?— Yes. 

26993.  The  same  supply  is  available  for  that  whole 
area? — "^fes.  The  milk  suppliers  in  the  winter  sell  the 
milk  to  the  local  people  who  are  short  of  it. 

26994.  Do  any  of  the  creameries  sell  milk? — No. 

26995.  You  are  never  asked? — No. 

26995a.  Would  any  of  the  creameries,  if  a  cottager 
-(\ithin  easy  reach  applied  for  a  quart  of  milk,  supply 
him? — They  never  apply  to  us,  but  we  would  refuse  to 
sell.  I  may  say  it  was  only  in  two  cases  we  were 
applied  to;  one  was  by  Kiltimagh  Convent,  and  another 
institution. 

26996.  The  milk  was  not  required  to  supply  the  needs 
of  local  residents? — No;  we  were  never  applied  to  by 
them. 

26997.  And  none  of  the  local  creameries  do  supply 
milk  in  that  way? — I  don't  know  anything  about  the 
management  of  any  other  creamery.  The  Collooney 
Creamery  does  not  sell  milk  in  that. way.  We  sell 
cream. 

26998.  The  Commission  is  not  interested  in  that ; 
the  people  who  buy  that  are  able  to  look  after  their 
own  interests? — Yes. 

26999.  Is  there  any  sale  for  separated  milk? — Yes. 

27000.  From  the  creameries? — Yes. 
2700L  And  it  is  sold?— Yes. 

27002.  For  what  purpose?— Making  bread,  I  would 
expect,  principally. 


27003.  Is  it  given  to  children  as  a  drink?— Not  that  I 
know  of. 

27004.  Have  you  any  experience  of  separated  milk 
3"ourself? — No;  except  for  calf  feeding. 

27005.  Have  you  ever  tasted  it? — Yes. 

27006.  Is  it  palatable  to  drink? — I  would  not  say  so. 

27007.  You  would  have  no  appetite  for  it  at  all 
events? — No. 

27008.  Is  it  a  fact  that  separated  milk  rapidly  goes 
bad  if  not  used  immediately? — I  would  not  say  so. 

27009.  Ho^^-  long  would  it  keep? — Two  or  three  days, 
I  have  seen  it. 

27010.  Even  in  the  summer  time? — Yes. 

27011.  Have  you  ever  tasted  it  after  the  lapse  of  that 
period? — No.  .1  never  tasted  it  six  hours  after  it  came 
from  the  creamery. 

27012.  Does  any  change  take  place  after  twelve 
hom's? — It  gets  thick. 

27013.  Is  it  fed  to  calves  in  that  condition  ?— Yes. 

27014.  Is  there  any  other  food  mixed  with,  it? — 
Something  is  always  mixed  with  it. 

27015.  What  is  mixed  with  it  as  a  rule? — Flax  seed 
and  Indian  meal. 

27016.  Boiled  flax  seed?— Yes. 

27017.  Is  it  good  food  for  calves? — I  don't  believe  it 
would  be,  alone. 

27018.  But  with  the  addition  of  the  concentrated 
food  you  allude  to,  is  it  then  a  good  food? — It  is. 

27019.  Is  it  possible  to  make  separated  milk  equal 
to  new  milk  by  the  supply  of  fats  in  another  form? — 
I  don't  believe  so. 

27020.  But  something  can  be  done  to  remedy  the 
absence  of  fat  by  giving  concentrated  foods? — les:  it 
can  be  considerably  improved. 

27021.  Do  you  think  that  the  rearing  of  calves  in 
the  way  you  have  indicated  has  any  effect  on  the  health 
oF  the  stock? — I  think  not. 

27022.  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  feeding  calves  in  that 
way? — Yes. 

27023.  And  keep  feeding  them  to  maturity ?— Yes,  all 
my  life. 

27024.  You  have  had  experience  of  keejjing  them 
when  they  were  fed  on  whole  milk  previous  to  the  in- 
troduction of  the  creamery? — Fed  on  buttermilk. 

27025.  When  you  speak  of  feeding  on  buttermilk, 
that  would  mean  when  they  were  about  a  month  old? — 
Yes. 

27026.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  vou  can  grow  as 
healthy  and  vigorous  stock  by  ,  feeding  them  on 
separated  milk,  with  the  other  foods  you  have  spoken 
of  added,  as  if  you  were  feeding  them  in  the  old  wav? 
— Yes,  I  can. 

27027.  That  is  your  hnua  fdr  opinion? — Yes;  that  is 
my  experience. 

27028.  You  think  that  tlie  stock  are  as  vigorous  and 
TS  healthy  brought  up  in  that  way  as  if  they  were  fed 
and  brought  up  luider  the  old  system? — Yes. 

27029.  With  regard  to  the  milk  yield  of  the  cow,  do 
you  keep  records? — They  Avere  partly  kept.  We  started 
a  cow-testing  association  last  year,  but  owin'-  to  the 
illness  of  the  secretary,  records  were  not  continued 
up  to  the  end.  The  owners  failed  to  send  in  the 
samples  and  have  them  weighed  owing  to  the  illness  of 
the  secretarv.  This  vear  we  are  doinn-  it  mgulMrly,  and 
I  am  secretary  of  the  cow-testing  association. 
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27030.  What  would  you  estimate  the  average  yield 
of  the  dairy  cow  to  be  in  your  region?- -Well,  I  think 
at  present  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  cows  would  qualify, 
they  will  give  at  least  5,000  lbs.  during  the  milking 
period. 

27031.  That  would  be  500  gallons?— Yes,  but  taking 
the  entire  cows  of  the  district  I  think  that  would  be 
above  the  average  of  the  whole  herd. 

27032.  What  would  be  the  average  of  the  whole 
herd? — In  the  creamery  we  are  not  in  a  position  to 
judge  that,  because  a  certain  amount  of  milk  would 
be  kept  at  home,  but  as  far  as  the  cow-testing  associa- 
tion goes  I  think  that  nine-tenths  of  the  cows  would 
yield  500  gallons  of  milk. 

27033.  Have  these  cows  whose  milk  you  have  weighed 
been  selected  out  of  the  herds  in  which  they  are? — No; 
the  entire  herd  must  be  tested,  under  the  rules  of  the 
association. 

27034.  \ou  arc  not  allowed  to  tost  selected  cows? — 
No. 

27035.  Do  you  think  that  scheme  is  likely  to  pomt 
out  to  the  farmers  that,  up  to  the  present,  they  have 
failed  to  realise  the  cows  which  were  the  worst  dairy 
servants? — Yes. 

27036.  And  is  it  your  opinion  that  a  great  many, 
even  of  the  intelligent  farmei's,  have  a  wrong  concep- 
tion of  the  milk  yield  of  their  cows  generally? — It 
seems  so,  but  I  think,  myself,  the  introduction  of  these 
premium  bulls  have  exercised  a  considerable  influence 
over  the  milk  yield. 

27037.  A  beneficial  or  an  injurious  influence? — Most 
injurious.  I  think  the  breeders  of  premium  bulls  have 
paid  greater  attention  to  the  flesh  forming  properties 
than  to  the  milk  yielding  qualities  of  the  animal. 

27038.  What  premium  b\ills  are  used  in  this  comaty? 
— Shorthorns. 

27039.  Are  there  many  Aberdeen  Angus  bred? — No. 

27040.  They  are  not  a  good  milking  strain? — They 
are  not. 

27041.  Is  the  Aberdeen  Angus  ever  used  in  the  dairy 
herd? — Not  that  I  know  of. 

27042.  What  is  the  inducement  to  use  the  Aberdeen 
Angus  cross — is  it  because  the  calves  sell  better? — Yes, 
and  they  say  the  quality  of  the  beef  is  better,  and  is 
looked  for  by  butchers.  They  weigh  better  than  the 
shorthorn  in  a  given  size. 

27043.  What  is  the  average  price  of  milk  at  your 
creamery  in  the  summer  months? — I  cannot  tell  you 
right  off.  It  would  be  about  3.70d.  a  gallon,  or  there- 
abouts. The  manager,  who  is  present,  will  tell  vou 
that. 

27044.  What  quantity  of  milk  do  you  handle  in  the 
winter  season  at  the  creamery? — It  would  be  very 
small. 

27045.  The  creamery  works  about  three  days  in  the 
week  at  the  winter  time? — Yes. 

27046.  Is  the  winter  supply  increasing  or  diminish- 
ing?— Well,  I  think  it  is  increasing  very  slightly. 

27047.  Does  the  idea  prevail  amongst  the  farmers  in 
your  district  that  winter  dairying  does  not  pay? — Un- 
doubtedly. 

27048.  What  would  be  the  winter  price  of  milk  at 
the  creamerv? — Something  over  4d.  a  gallon. 

27049.  Not  more  than  that?— 4d.  or  5d.  I  would 
expect. 

27050.  I  am  afraid  it  would  be  very  hard  to  make 
winter  dairying  pay  at  that  price? — Yes. 

27051.  We  have  been  told  in  other  places  that  tlie 
summer  prices  run  up  to  6d.  a  gallon? — Yes. 

27052.  Wliat  is  it  prevents  your  creamery  being  able 
to  give  a  better  price  than  4hd.  or  5d.  a  gallon  in  the 
winter? — Our  working  expenses  for  the  small  quantity 
of  milk  delivered,  I  think. 

27053.  We  have  heard  in  another  place  that  the 
custom  is  only  to  charge  the  same  proportion  of  expense 
against  the  milk  handled  in  the  winter  season  as  the 
average  cost  for  the  whole  year.  Do  you  follow  that 
practice? — No. 

27054.  You  do  charge  the  whole  of  the  expenses 
against  the  milk  dealt  with? — I  think  so:  the  manager 
will  tell  YOU  about  that. 

27055.  Do  you  think  the  introduction  of  the  cow- 
testing  association  is  likely  to  be  helpfid  to  the  farmers 
by  increasing  the  yield  of  milk? — I  think  it  will, 
decidedly. 

27056.  And  you  think  it  is  necessary  that  some  de- 
monstration should  be  carried  out  for  the  purpose  of 
convincing  the  farmers  that  there  are  certain  cows  in 


their  own  herds  that  it  is  uneconomic  to  keep? — Yes. 
They  admit  that  themselves.  I  have  met  farmers  with 
a  representative  of  the  Department,  and  they  admitted 
that. 

27057.  Don't  you  think  that  up  to  the  present  they 
do  not  realise  that  fact? — They  cannot  understand  why 
they  are  getting  bad  prices,  and  it  probably  arises  froni 
the  fact  that  there  are  some  bad  cows  in  their  herd. 

27058.  When  you  speak  of  bad  prices,  you  mean  that 
the  milk  supplied  to  the  creamery  yields  a  low  financial 
average  per  cow? — No,  but  I  mean  that  compared  with 
some  of  their  neighbours  they  don't  get  as  good  a  price. 

27059.  That  would  be  consequent  on  the  quality  of 
the  milk? — Yes;  the  price  is  regulated  by  the  amount 
of  butter  fat. 

27060.  I  understand  that  it  is  on  the  butter  fat  vou 


pay : 


-Yes. 


27061.  And  is  it  a  fact  that  land  that  appears  to  be 
equal,  and  perhaps  in  some  instances  to  be  better,  for 
milk  production  is  not  so  good  for  producing  milk  rich 
in  butter  fat  as  other  land? — "Ses. 

27062.  Is  that  a  recognised  thing  among  your 
suppliers? — I  think  the  difference  rests  solely  with  some 
bad  cows  in  the  herd. 

27063.  Cows  yielding  a  poor  quality  of  milk? — Yes. 

27064.  And  you  think  it  is  desirable  not  only  to  test 
the  cows  as  to  the  quantity,  but  as  to  the  quality  of 
the  milk  as  well? — Yes. 

27065.  A  few  cows  yielding  poor  milk  will  necessarily 
depreciate  the  quantity  of  fat? — Y'es. 

27066.  Is  it  your  belief  that  if  a  cow  yields  a  poor 
quality  of  milk  she  will  in  all  probability  give  a  larger 
weight  and  quantity  than  a  (:ow  that  yields  rich  milk? 
— Yes;  that  is  my  experience.  I  have  some  cows  of 
that  character  myself. 

27067.  It  was  only  yesterday  that  I  asked  the  same 
question  of  another  witness  engaged  in  the  trade,  and 
he  said  that  the  cow  that  has  a  light  milk  yield  is  not 
the  cow  that  would  necessarily  yield  rich  milk? — As 
a  matter  of  fact  she  generally  does. 

27068.  That  is  your  experience  at  all  events? — Yes, 
and  as  far  as  I  know  the  cow-testing  associations  go 
to  show  the  same. 

27069.  Is  there  much  mortall'iy  amongst  the  calves  in 
your  region  ? — Nothing  extraordinary. 

27070.  No  epidemic  amongst  them? — No.  The 
principal  cause  of  any  epidemic  would  be  blackleg. 

27071.  You  don't  lose  any  of  them  from  white  scour? 
— Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

27072.  What  percentage  of  the  calves  born  in  the 
district  would  be  roared  to  maturitv? — A  lot  would  bi; 
sold. 

27073.  How  many  of  them  would  sui'vive  up  to  six 
months  old? — More  than  90  per  cent. 

27074.  That  is  very  much  more  fortunate  than  they 
are  in  other  counties  not  a  thousand  miles  from  where 
you  are? — I  have  heard  Cork  is  very  bad. 

27075.  And  Limerick.  One  man  told  me  he  had  only 
succeeded  in  rearing  nine  calves  from  forty-five  cows? 
— We  have  no  such  experience  in  coimty  Sligo  as  that. 
The  principal  cause  of  mortality  in  calves  in  the  county 
Sligo  up  to  eight  months  would  be  blackleg. 

27076.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Do  you  find  that  is  more  pre- 
valent amongst  cows  that  are  going  about  amongst  this 
rough  pasture? — No;  I  have  seen  it  to  occur  in  all 
classes  of  pasture. 

27077.  The  Chairman. — As  a  rule  blackleg  is  not  a 
disease  that  affects  wasted  or  badly  fed  calves.  It  is 
the  best  animals  that  get  affected? — I  have  seen  bad 
calves  die  of  it. 

27078.  As  a  rule,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  it  is 
always  the  thriving  well-nourished  animals  that  arc 
affected? — Not  always. 

27079.  In  my  own  county  I  may  tell  you  what  pre- 
vails :  it  is  always  the  thriving  well-nourished  animal 
that  is  more  svisceptible  to  it? — It  was  supposed  up  to 
some  time  ago  that  high  feeding  was  the  cause  of  it. 

27080.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  calf  cured  of  blackleg? 
— Never:  it  is  incurable. 

27081.  .1  have  heard  of  cures,  but  have  never  seen 
them? — I  have  used  a  preventative. 

27082.  Inoculation? — It  is  an  American  remedy. 
Since  I  have  used  it  I  have  not  had  a  single  death  from 
blackleg.    I  have  been  using  it  for  over  two  years,  j 

27083.  Have  you  used  Seaton's  remedy? — No.  I  d(r 
not  think  it  is  successful     I  rely  on  the  blacklegoids. 

27084.  Have  you  any  tuberculous  animals  cropping 
up  from  time  to  time? — Very  few:  there  might  be 
some. 
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27085.  What  becomes  of  them  ultimately? — They  are 
sold. 

27086.  For  what  purpose? — They  are  shipped  to 
Glasgow. 

27087.  To  make  German  sausages  in  Glasgow? — I 
think  so. 

27088.  At  all  events,  you  are  not  interested  in  the 
purpose  to  which  they  are  devoted,  provided  you  get 
current  coin  of  the  realm  for  them? — I  don't  sell  many 
of  them. 

27089.  I  mean  the  farmers  of  the  district?— Yes.  I 
know  they  are  sent  to  Glasgow — Belfast  and  Glasgow. 

27090.  And  their  subsequent  history  interests  you  no 
more  ? — No. 

27091.  Is  the  presence  of  these  animals  in  the  herd 
a  substantial  loss  to  the  farmer? — Yes. 

27092.  Do  they  occur  sufficiently  often  to  make  them 
a  source  of  serious  loss  to  the  farmer? — No. 

27093.  What  percentage,  do  you  think,  would  now 
leave  a  district  in  the  year  of  animals  of  that  type  and 
character;  how  many  out  of  a  hvmdred? — It  would  be 
very  small. 

27094.  Ten? — I  think  five  would  be  the  maximum. 

27095.  From  three  to  five  per  cent.  ? — Yes.  I  may 
say  that  in  this  district  cases  are  very  rare,  but  I 
believe  there  may  be  some  in  other  districts. 

27096.  Is  your  land  healthier  and  sounder  than  the 
districts  where  it  is  more  prevalent? — Yes,  and  we  have 
a  better  breed  of  cattle. 

27097.  Are  certain  lands  regarded  as  healthier  than 
lands  in  an  adjoining  district? — I  would  only  say  that 
as  regards  the  flesh  forming  qualities  of  the  land. 

27098.  With  regard  to  the  milk  yield  from  the  cows, 
is  it  improving  or  is  it  disimproving? — I  think  it  would 
not  be  improving.  I  think  the  amount  of  milk  would 
not  be  improving. 

27099.  Is  it  at  a  standstill? — Compared  with  eight 
or  ten  years  ago,  I  think  it  would  be  decreasing. 

27100.  To  what  cause  do  you  attribute  that?— To  the 
introduction  of  the  premium  bulls. 

27101.  What  bull  would  you  suggest  in  substitution 
of  the  shorthorn  to  improve  the  milk  yielding  quality 
of  the  stock? — The  Department  are  starting  a  breed  of 
dairy  bulls,  and  I  believe  that  that  would  be  a  help. 

27102.  Have  any  of  the  cow-keepers  in  your  locality 
co-operated  in  that  scheme;  have  they  offered  their 
cows  for  inspection? — Yes,  but  we  only  started  last 
year.  I  would  expect  about  eight  or  ten  would  be 
accepted  this  season  only.  Next  year  I  expect  there 
will  be  about  fifty. 

2710.3.  You  think  it  is  a  scheme  that  is  likely  to 
become  popular? — I  think  so. 

27104.  Are  you  hopeful  that  it  will  result  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  bull  that  will  beget  stock  that  will  be 
better  dairy  stock  than  from  the  ordinary  shorthorn? — 
I  believe  so. 

27105.  How  many  premium  bulls  are  there  in  the 
county? — About  thirty,  roughly  speaking. 

27106.  I  fancy  they  would  be  only  a  small  proportion 
of  the  balls  used  in  the  county? — There  would  not  be 
fifty  per  cent. 

27107.  Thirty  per  cent.,  perhaps?— About  that. 

27108.  What  class  of  bulls  are  used  besides  the  pre- 
mium bulls? — The  cross  with  the  ordinary  cows  and 
premium  bulls  perhaps,  and  they  are  using  the  Polled 
Angus  cross. 

27109.  Would  you  not  think  that  is  detrimental  to 
the  milk  supply? — It  is  detrimental  to  the  breeding 
qualities,  I  think.    They  don't  breed  so  well. 

27110.  What  would  be  the  colour  of  the  cross  with 
tha  Polled  Angus  and  the  shorthorn?— Black,  with 
horns. 

27111.  Would  you  think  a  heifer  of  that  kind  would 
turn  out  a  good  dairy  breed? — It  might  be  a  good 
milker,  but  I  expect  it  would  be  a  bad  matron. 

27112.  It  would  produce  bad  stock? — Yes;  the  cross 
is  not  a  good  one. 

27113.  Would  you  favour  the  shorthorn  bull  and  the 
selected  cow? — Yes;  a  dairy  bull,  of  course. 

27114.  Would  you  desire  to  have  a  shorthorn  bull 
coming  in  from  a  breed  with  a  milk  record? — Yes;  but, 
of  course,  if  my  object  was  to  produce  store  cattle  I 
would  favour  the  shorthorn  or  the  Polled  Angus  bull. 
I  would  not  introduce  the  Polled  Angus  for  milk. 

27115.  In  the  interests  of  the  dairy,  the  Polled  Angus 
is  undoubtedly  detrimental?— Yes ;  U  is  not  useful' for 
dairy  purposes. 
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27116.  How  many  of  the  premium  bulls  that  are  in 
use  in  the  county  would  be  Polled  Angus?— Certainly 
50  per  cent. 

27117.  Would  it  approach  50  per  cent.  ?— Hardly ;  it 
might  be  30  per  cent. 

27118.  I  am  talking  now  of  the  premium  bulls? — 
Yes,  I  imderstand. 

27119.  Are  there  any  Galloways  in  the  mountain 
district? — Not  premiums. 

27120.  They  have  them  in  Mayo?— Yes,  I  know. 

27121.  Very  much  to  the  detriment  of  their  milk 
supply,  as  they  told  us? — Yes;  they  must  use  them 
there,  because  they  have  a  lot  of  mountain  land. 

27122.  Is  Colloo'ney  in  the  Sligo  Rural  District?— 
Yes. 

27123.  No  effort  has  been  made  by  the  Rural  District 
Council  to  put  into  force  the  provisions  of  the  Dairies 
and  Cowsheds  Order? — Yes;  they  were  forced  to  adopt 
it  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 

27124.  And  has  it  been  put  into  force  recently? — 
Yes.    They  have  a  veterinary  inspector  appointed. 

27125.  And  is  he  actually  at  work?— Yes. 

27126.  Has  he  been  visiting  your  locality? — Yes. 

27127.  Has  he  been  making  reports  as  to  the  con- 
dition in  which  he  finds  the  cow  byres? — He  has  made 
some  reports. 

27128.  Have  any  proceedings  been  instituted  for  the 
purpose  of  enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  Order? — I 
am  not  aware  of  any. 

27129.  How  long  is  it  since  the  appointment  has 
been  made? — I  think  it  would  be  twelve  months. 

27130.  Has  the  veterinary  inspector  ever  directed 
attention  to  any  cows  that  he  suspected  of  having  tuber- 
culosis?— I  am  not  aware.  Mr.  Conlon,  the  Clerk  of 
the  Rural  Council,  is  here,  and  he  may  be  able  to  tell 
you. 

27131.  You  have  told  us  already  that  you  do  not 
believe  there  is  any  necessity  for  the  creameries  to 
sell  milk  in  your  own  district? — Yes. 

27132.  If  the  need  should  exist  in  other  districts  not 
so  happily  circumstanced  as  yours  with  regard  to  the 
milk  supply,  would  you  think,  from  your  knowledge  of 
creamery  management,  that  it  would  be  an  unreason- 
able thing  to  insist  on  creameries  selling  milk  for 
domestic  purposes  if  required? — I  think  they  could  not 
do  it. 

27133.  Why? — Because  they  have  to  return  80  per 
cent,  of  the  separated  milk  to  the  owners. 

27134.  That  is  merely  a  matter  of  arrangement. 
This  Commission  is  dealing  with  a  larger  issue  than 
the  relations  between  the  creamery  committee  and  their 
suppliers.  They  are  dealing  with  the  public  health, 
and  if  the  needs  of  the  public  health  demand  that  the 
milk  should  be  sold  at  creameries,  would  it  interfere 
to  any  considerable  extent  with  the  management  of 
creameries  ? — Yes. 

27135.  Why? — Because  the  suppliers  would  cease  to 
send  their  milk  if  they  did  not  get  back  the  separated 
milk. 

27136.  You  told  us  that  80  per  cent,  of  the  separated 
milk  has  to  be  returned?— 80  per  cent,  of  the  new  milk. 

2713'?.  I  would  not  apprehend  that  the  demand  would 
deal  with  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  gross  receipts, 
but  if  a  district  is  deprived  of  its  milk  because  of  the 
action  of  the  creamery,  and  if  the  children  are  deprived 
of  a  necessary  and  essential  food,  would  you,  in  these 
circumstances,  think  that  the  inconvenience  to  the 
creamery  should  stand  in  the  way  of  the  protection  of 
human  life? — Oh,  no. 

27138.  And  if  the  circumstances  demanded  that  such 
a  rule  should  be  enforced,  you  don't  think  that  it  would 
interfere  to  any  considerable  extent  with  the  creamery 
management? — No.  I  know,  as  far  as  our  district  is 
concerned,  that  if  it  occurred  it  is  only  a  small  quantity 
that  would  be  required — practically  none. 

27139.  I  am  accepting  that  as  correct,  but  unfor- 
tunately there  are  other  districts  that  are  less  advan- 
tageously placed  from  this  point  of  view  than  yours?  

— Yes. 

27140.  Do  you  know  is  much  care  exercised  by  the 
cow-keepers  in  keeping  their  cows  in  a  healthy  and 
cleanly  condition,  and  are  they  careful  in  handling  the 
milk? — Yes.  The  creamery  will  not  accept  milk 
except  it  is  sent  in  a  proper  condition. 

27141.  We  have  been  told  in  other  places  that  if  milk 
is  refused  at  one  creamery,  it  has  only  to  be  taken  to 
a  neighbouring  creamery  and  it  is  accepted  there.  Has 
anything  like  that  happened  here? — No. 

27142.  Have  you  ever  known  milk  to  be  returned  to 
a  farmer  by  the  creamery  manager? — Yes. 
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27143.  Is  that  fairly  universal  as  a  custom  amongst 
the  creameries  other  than  the  Collooney  creamery? — 
I  only  know  about  the  Collooney  creamery. 

27144.  We  have  been  told  in  other  places  that  if 
milk  is  rejected  in  one  creamery  it  has  only  to  be  taken 
to  a  neighbouring  creamery  and  accepted  there? — That 
would  be  unreasonable. 

27145.  That  is  a  very  grave  source  of  danger? — Yes; 
I  would  hardly  expect  them  to  do  that 

27146.  In  some  districts  you  lave  rivalry  between 
the  co-operative  and  proprietary  creameries? — We  have 
no  proprietary  creameries  in  Sligo.  Mr.  Lonsdale  had 
creameries,  but  they  ceased  to  exist. 

27147.  How  many  cows  would  the  ordinary  farmer 
have  in  your  district? — About  four. 

27146.  What  distance  is  the  milk  sent  from  to  your 
creamery? — Five  or  six  miles  into  the  central  station. 
On  an  average  it  would  be  about  five  or  six  miles  to 
the  auxiliaries,  as  well  as  to  the  central  creamery. 

27149.  How  many  auxiliaries  have  you  got? — Eight, 
I  think. 

27150.  And  they  are  scattered  over  all  this  region? — 
All  over  the  county. 

27151.  On  the  south  side? — les;  and  we  have  also 
one  in  the  north  and  one  in  the  north-east. 

27152.  Is  much  care  exercised  by  the  farmer  in  the 
purchase  of  cows  as  regards  those  that  are  likely  to  be 
good  milkers? — Yes,  in  my  district. 

27153.  Where  do  they  buy  them? — In  the  local 
lairs. 

27154.  Outside  their  own  county? — No,  principally 
in  the  county. 

27155.  In  Manorhamilton ? — No.  In  Ballymote, 
Collooney,  and  Tubbercurry. 

27156.  In  selecting  heifers,  do  the  farmers  pay  any 
iieed  to  the  milk  producing  qualities  of  the  dam? — I 
think  not. 

27157.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  desirable? — Yes. 

27158.  Do  you  think  the  development  of  the  cow- 
testing  association  is  likely  to  develop  that  knowledge 
amongst  the  cow-keepers? — Yes. 

27159.  And  to  improve  the  custom  they  have  been 
following  up  to  the  present? — Yes. 

27160.  Have  you  found  the  quality  or  the  quantity 
of  milk  largely  affected  by  the  feeding  given  to  the 
cows? — Yes. 

27161.  Can  you  increase  the  quantity? — Yes. 

27162.  Can  you  improve  the  quality? — I  expect  you 
could. 

27168.  That  is  a  very  debatable  question.  I  must 
say  that  personally  I  share  your  own  view,  though  some 
experts  hold  the  contrary  view? — I  expect  you  would 
improve  the  quality. 

27164.  Lady  Everard. — I  understand  the  Dairies  and 
Cowsheds  Order  is  not  enforced  in  this  district? — It  is 
in  Sligo  Rural  District. 

27165.  Is  Collooney  in  that  district? — Yes. 

27166.  Though  it  is  enforced,  are  all  the  dairies  sup- 
plying your  creamery  registered? — I  think  the  majority 
of  the  farmers  have  registered  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
Council. 

27167.  Even  though  they  have  registered,  your 
creamery  has  no  guarantee  that  the  cows  supplying  it 
with  milk  are  perfectly  healthy? — No. 

27168.  Creamery  managers  have  told  us  all  over  Ire- 
land that  that  is  a  great  blot? — I  think  that  quite 
recently  in  Tubbercurry  district  we  have  lost  a  lot  of 
suppliers  owing  to  the  action  of  the  inspector  there 
threatening  prosecutions,  but  as  far  as  I  know  it  has 
not  aSected  Sligo  Rural  District  up  to  the  present. 

27169.  Do  you  pasteurise  your  milk  when  it  comes 
into  your  creamery? — No. 

27170.  Do  the  people  in  your  neighbourhood  value 
the  use  of  milk;  do  the  mothers  realise  the  value  of 
milk  as  a  food? — I  think  they  do. 

27171.  Do  the  people  use  stirabout  in  your  district? 
— The  majority  do. 

27172.  They  are  fed  on  tea?— They  are  not  fed  on 
it  exclusively. 

27173.  Or  potatoes,  as  we  have  evidence  in  Ennis- 
killen? — We  use  potatoes. 


27174.  You  don't  feed  babies  on  them?- — No,,  but 
young  children  may  be  fed  on  a  mixture  of  potatoes 
and  butter. 

27175.  Do  they  have  home  baking? — Exclusively  in 
the  country. 

27176.  Are  there  many  goats  kept  in  your  neighbour, 
hood? — Yes,  by  several  farmers. 

27177.  What  breed  are  they — the  old  Irish  breed? — • 
I  expect  so. 

27178.  I  suppose  they  only  kid  in  May? — Yes. 

27179.  They  don't  kid  in  the  winter?— No. 

27180.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  a  valuablp  thing 
for  the  cottager  to  have  goats  that  would  kid  at  any 
time  of  the  year? — Yes. 

27181.  These  Toggenburgs  and  Anglo-Nubians  do 
that? — I  don't  know  them.  I  know  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  majority  of  the  farmers,  as  well  as  the 
cottagers  always  keep  a  goat. 

27182.  Why  do  they  do  that?  Have  they  got  an 
idea  that  it  prevents  disease? — Yes. 

27183.  Do  cows  suffer  much  from  abortion  in  your 
district? — Not  in  my  district,  but  I  know  that  in  other 
parts  of  county  Sligo  they  do. 

27184.  But  not  in  your  district? — No.  In  this  area 
I  believe  it  is  rather  prevalent. 

27185.  Dr.  Moorhead. — Have  you  many  labourers' 
cottages  in  your  district? — Yes,  a  great  number.  We 
have  about  three  hundred  in  the  Sligo  Rural  District. 

27186.  They  have  an  acre  of  land  attached  to  these 
cottages.  Have  any  of  these  occupants  cows? — No;  I 
don't  believe  they  have.  The  exception  would  be  if 
they  have. 

27187.  Have  they  all  goats?— Yes. 

27188.  Every  one  of  them?— Yes, 

27189.  Do  you  use  tuberculin  as  a  test  for  your  cows? 
—No. 

27190.  It  is  not  used  at  all  in  your  district? — No. 

27191.  So  far  as  you  know  are  the  cow-sheds  kept  in 
a  fair  way? — Yes. 

27192.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Do  you  think  that  there  is  an 
improvement  in  the  condition  in  which  cows  are  kept 
because  of  the  introduction  of  creameries,  and  the.  fact 
that  creameries  will  not  take  dirty  milk?  Do  you 
think  that  that  has  had  any  effect  in  improving  the 
cow-sheds  and  the  general  handling  of  the  milk? — I 
don't  think  so.  The  amount  of  dirty  milk  sent  to  the 
creamery  would  not  be  so  serious  as  to  affect  it.  The 
number  of  cases  would  be  so  very  small  that  the  milk 
would  have  to  be  returned,  and,  therefore,  it  would 
hardly  have  any  effect  in  changing  the  cow-sheds. 

27193.  I  suppose  at  your  creamery  your  manager 
never  goes  to  inspect  the  cow-sheds  of  any  farmer  who 
habitually  sends,  or  who  seems  inclined  to  send  in, 
dirty  milk? — I  don't  think  any  farmer,  so  far  as  I  know, 
is  in  the  habit  of  sending  in  dirty  milk.  The  cases 
would  be  exceptionally  rare.  We  have  had  very  few 
cases  in  our  creamery  where  milk  had  to  be  returned 
because  it  was  dirty.  We  had  cases  of  milk  being 
returned  because  it  was  sour. 

27194.  Have  you  seen  any  cows  at  all  in  your  neigh- 
bourhood openlj'  affected  with  tuberculosis? — No. 

27195.  You  have  never  seen  them? — No. 

27196.  The  most  you  have  seen  is  an  occasional 
piner? — That  is  all. 

27197.  Did  you  never  see  a  cow  with  a  tuberculous 
udder? — No.    I  never  saw  that. 

27198.  You  think,  on  the  whole  the  milk  supply  is 
not  sent  from  diseased  animals? — No. 

27199.  You  don't  know  of  any  such  case? — No,  1 
don 't. 

27200.  If  there  had  been  any  case  where  a  creameiy 
had  been  suspected  of  disseminating  some  intectious 
disease,  has  it  ever  had  to  be  shut  up  because  there 
was  fever  in  the  district? — Never.  When  our  iocai 
medical  officer  of  health  finds  a  case  of  fever  he  notifies 
us  and  we  cease  to  take  milk  from  the  supplier.  I 
know  one  case  in  this  connection  last  year,  and  we 
ceased  to  take  the  supplier's  milk  until  we  were  in- 
formed by  the  medical  officer  of  health  that  it  was 
safe  to  do  so. 


Dr.  E.  C.  MacDowel  examined. 


27201.  The  Chairman. — You  are  a  medical  practi- 
tioner, resident  in  this  town,  Dr.  MacDowel? — I  am 
surgeon  of  the  Sligo  County  Hospital,  and  Visiting 
Physician  to  the  Lunatic  Asylum. 


27202.  And  you  have  general  practice  throughout  the 
town  and  district  surrounding? — Yes;  a  considerable 
district. 

27203.  In  your  opinion   is  there  an  adequate  milk 
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supply  available  in  this  locality  for  the  children  of  the 
poor? — I  think  there  is  a  very  inadequate  supply 
indeed.  Very  often  in  the  vyinter  time.  That  was 
brought  under  my  notice  a  few  years  ago.  When  I  was 
ordering  milk  for  children  the  mother  would  say  it  was 
impossible  to  get  it,  and  they  really  depended  on  the 
charity  of  their  neighbours  to  get  milk.  It  was  almost 
impossible  in  the  case  of  illness  or  delicate  children 
to  get  the  milk.  I  was  speaking  to  a  friend  of  mine 
who  was  a  considerable  authority  in  creamery  matters 
and  he  showed  me  some  remarkable  figures.  I  won't 
mention  the  creamery  to  which  he  referred.  He 
showed  me  a  remarkable  statement  in  consequence  of 
what  I  said  to  him  about  not  being  able  to  get  milk. 
Taking  the  months  of  January  and  February,  there 
were,  in  January,  3,700  gallons  of  milk  sent  to  this 
creamery,  and  in  February,  3,200  gallons,  but  in  the 
same  year,  in  June  and  July,  there  were  over  80,000 
gallons  sent.  That  is  what  struck  me  as  extraordinary 
— the  decrease  in  the  winter  was  quite  as  large  as  that. 

27204.  Might  one  infer  from  these  figures  that  when 
such  a  small  quantity  was  received  by  a  creamery  the 
supply  locally  was  very  deficient? — Yes,  in  the  country 
district. 

27205.  Does  your  practice  enable  you  to  speak  of  the 
country  district  as  well  as  of  the  town? — Yes,  over 
a  considerable  area. 

27206.  Would  it  be  a  fact  that  the  farmers  them- 
selves sometimes  fail  to  keep  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
milk  for  their  own  children? — I  believe  that  is  the  case 
in  regard  to  small  farmers. 

27207.  Men  who  would  not  be  in  very  independent 
circumstances? — Yes,  trying  to  make  all  they  can  for 
their  family. 

27208.  But  in  all  human  probability  that  may  be  a 
very  uneconomic  and  unwise  disposition,  because  they 
have  to  feed  their  children,  and  probably  they  supply 
them  with  some  other  substitute? — Yes.  Milk  is  such 
a  sheet  anchor  for  children  for  the  first  five  years  of 
their  life.  They  cannot  get  on  without  a  supply  of 
pure  milk. 

27209.  Do  you  think  it  wise  and  desirable  that  in 
districts  such  as  j'ou  refer  to  the  local  authority  should 
have  power  to  provide  milk  depots,  from  which  the 
industrial  population  would  be  able  to  secure  a  supply 
continually  at  a  fixed  price? — Yes.  I  think  that  would 
be  a  very  wise  proposal. 

27210.  And  you  think  the  necessities  of  the  case  are 
sufficiently  acute  as  to  warrant  such  a  step  being 
taken? — Yes. 

27211.  And  I  take  it,  it  would  also  be  your  opinion 
that  this  would  be  a  reproductive  expenditure ;  that  in 
all  probability  it  would  save  a  great  deal  of  necessary 
expenditure  in  after  life  in  dealing  with  disease  that 
might  be  directly  traceable  as  an  improper  and  insuffi- 
cient food  in  the  early  years  of  their  life? — Yes.  I 
think  that  in  the  long  run  it  would  pay.  I  am  even 
inclined  to  recommend  farmers  to  co-operate  them- 
selves. Take  one  of  the  institutions  I  am  connected 
with — the  asylum.  It  is  supplied  by,  say,  one  farmer 
or  two,  and  he,  of  course,  has  not  got  anything  like 
an  adequate  quantity  of  milk  to  supply  the  institution. 
He  will  get  probably  eight  or  ten  farmers  to  help  him 
in  giving  an  adequate  supply.  Of  course  that  is  open 
to  very  grave  objection.  If  a  case  of  illness  broke  out 
we  have  a  difficulty  in  tracing  the  source. 

27212.  You  have  to  deal  not  only  with  the  contractor, 
but  with  the  sub-contractors  who  supply  him? — Yes. 

27213.  And  that,  of  course,  renders  the  administra- 
of  a  public  institution  much  more  difficult? — It  is  very 
difficult  in  the  case  of  tracing  disease. 

27214.  Have  you  ever  suspected  the  milk  supply  as 
a  source  of  infectious  disease? — Yes,  we  have.  When 
scarlatina  or  typhoid  broke  out,  we  investigated  the 
milk  supply. 

27215.  And  in  some  instances  you  have  satisfied  yoiu-- 
self  it  was  the  cause  of  the  disease? — Yes;  undoubtedly. 

27216.  And  if  these  people  were  milk  producers  on  a 
large  scale,  and  if  they  were  sending  this  milk  into  a 
town  or  into  a  congested  district,  in  all  probability 
they  would  widely  disseminate  the  infection  of  this 
disease? — That  is  so. 

27217-  We  have  heard  that  recently  the  Sligo  Rural 
Council  has  appointed  an  officer  to  enforce  the  provisions 
of  the  Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order.  Up  to  that  time 
no  safeguard  was  taken  by  that  authority  to  ensure 
that  the  milk  would  be  produced  imder  cleanly  con- 
ditions?— -I  don't  think  there  is  any  inspection  of 
dairies  at  all. 

27218.  What  are  the  prices  for  milk  at  the  asylum? — 
I  cannot  say. 


27219.  With  regard  to  your  hospital  experience,  you 
take  in  children? — Yes. 

27220.  Do  you  sometimes  find  they  are  unfamiliar 
with  the  taste  of  milk? — They  know  when  it  is  bad. 

27221.  Do  you  find  that  they  don't  care  for  it? — I 
cannot  say  that. 

27222.  We  were  told  in  another  place  that  one  of  the 
difficulties  in  the  management  of  an  hospital  was  that 
when  children  were  ordered  milk  they  refused  to  take 
it? — We  tried  pasteurised  milk  from  one  of  the 
creameries,  but  the  children  would  not  take  it.  They 
dislike  it. 

27223.  Do  you  think  it  necessary  to  subject  all  milk 
to  pasteurization? — I  think  in  institutions  it  should 
be  pasteurised,  certainly. 

27224.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  pasteurization  of 
milk  injures  its  food  properties? — I  don't  think  it  does, 
on  the  whole. 

27225.  But  does  it  alter  the  taste? — les.  I  have 
frequently  known  children  to  refuse  it. 

27226.  But  if  you  could  be  quite  satisfied  that  milk 
is  produced  in  cleanly  and  healthy  conditions  from 
healthy  stock,  would  that  satisfy  your  fears  regarding 
infection  from  milk  without  subjecting  it  to  pasteuriza- 
tion?— Personally  I  think  all  milk  shoidd  be  boiled  for 
children.    I  am  sure  of  that. 

27227.  And  you  think  it  would  be  the  safest  method 
under  which  children  could  be  brought  up? — I  think 
if  we  really  want  to  suppress  tuberculosis  we  can  never 
do  it  unless  milk  is  boiled;  unless  the  system  of  eradi- 
cating the  disease  is  so  complete,  we  will  have  to  boil 
the  milk. 

27228.  Do  you  think  the  insufficient  feeding  of  chil- 
dren in  early  years  predisposes  them  to  disease  in  after 
life? — Yes;  I  think  children  very  often  get  the  seeds  of 
tuberculosis  in  the  first  two  or  three  years,  and  it 
breaks  out  in  after  life.  A  child  will  get  the  intestinal 
glands  affected  by  tubercular  milk  in  early  life  and 
be  subjected  to  tuberculosis  later  on. 

27229.  Is  tuberculosis  fairly  prevalent  in  your  dis- 
trict?~Yes. 

27230.  In  all  its  forms?— Yes. 

27231.  Do  you  find  much  of  it  amongst  children? — 
Yes,  not  so  much  pulmonary  as  joint  disease,  and  ab- 
dominal trouble. 

27232.  That  might  be  induced  by  an  impure  milk 
supply,  or  an  inadequate  milk  supply? — I  think  more 
by  an  impure  milk  supply. 

27233.  Have  you  ever  been  obliged  at  either  of  the 
institutions  with  which  you  are  connected  to  reject  a 
milk  supply  because  of  its  being  sent  in  in  an  unclean 
condition? — Yes.  There  have  been  frequent  com- 
plaints, but  not  recently. 

27234.  And,  undoubtedly,  the  condition  in  which 
it  is  sent  in  gives  cause  for  grave  anxiety? — Yes.  A 
great  difficulty,  putting  aside  the  question  of  getting 
disease  germs  in  milk;  a  great  difficulty  is  in  getting 
milk  clean. 

27235.  Those  engaged  in  the  handling  of  milk  are  not 
always  careful,  and  are  not  always  above  suspicion  in 
the  manner  in  which  they  keep  their  apparel? — I  would 
almost  go  so  far  as  to  say  that,  with  few  exceptions, 
no  precautions  were  taken  as  regards  cleanliness.  The 
boys  never  wash  their  hands ;  they  may  put  them  into 
the  pail  of  milk.  On  one  occasion  I  saw  a  boy  with  a 
suppurated  whitlow  milking  cows.  I  mention  that  as 
an  instance  of  the  carelessness  of  the  boys.  I  don't 
think,  until  the  public  are  educated,  and  the  children 
taught  hygiene  in  schools,  we  can  do  all  we  want.  Once 
the  public  are  educated,  I  think  they  will  look  upon 
impure  milk  with  horror,  which  they  don't  do  at  pre- 
sent. They  drink  milk  which  is  impure.  I  nearly 
lost  a  child  of  my  own  owing  to  impure  milk.  She 
went  to  bed  pretty  well.  Dr.  Laird  was  with  me  at 
the  time  that  she  was  seized  with  convulsions.  When 
we  examined  the  cup  of  milk  which  she  had  drunk  we 
found  it  contained  an  enormous  quantity  of  manure. 
Ever  since  that  I  make  my  patients  strain  milk  through 
a  fine  muslin  cloth,  and  it  is  extraordinary  the  amount 
of  impure  matter  that  you  find. 

27236.  Which  shows  how  little  care  is  taken  with  the 
niilk? — Yes.  If  you  put  milk  into  a  tumbler,  the 
bottom  of  the  tumbler  will  show  the  condition  of  the 
milk. 

27237.  Have  you  thought  of  any  scheme  whereby  the 
knowledge  and  danger  arising  from  the  use  of  impure 
milk  can  be  disseminated  amongst  the  public  generally? 
— I  think  Lady  Aberdeen's  work,  and  the  work  of  the 
Women's  National  Health  Association,  have  done  a 
great  deal.    Until  they  came  we  were  not  listened  to. 
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27238.  The  visits  of  the  nurse  to  the  homes  of  the 
patients  is  helpful? — That  is  most  important. 

27239.  Is  it  a  useful  means  of  disseminating  this 
knowledge  ? — Yes. 

27240.  You  have  a  Jubilee  nurse  here? — Yes,  and  I 
hope  we  will  have  two  in  a  short  time. 

27241.  You  would  be  hopeful,  I  take  it,  that  the 
knowledge  they  would  disseminate  in  the  homes  of  the 
poor  would  be  the  means  of  educating  people  regarding 
the  value  of  milk  and  the  necessity  for  keeping  it 
clean? — Yes. 

27242.  Would  lectures  be  helpful?— Yes,  I  think  so. 

27243.  Unfortunately,  of  course,  the  labour  of  the 
nurse  must  be  restricted  to  a  confined  area  and  will 
not  reach  the  entire  population? — No. 

27244.  Have  you  ever  traced  any  outbreak  of  in- 
fectious disease  to  the  milk  in  the  institutions  with 
which  you  are  connected,  or  in  your  private  practice? 
— I  know  epidemics  that  occurred  which  may  be  trace- 
able to  creameries. 

27245.  Would  that  be  by  the  use  of  separated  milk 
from  the  creameries,  or  from  the  butter  manufactured 
at  the  creameries? — The  separated  milk,  I  think. 

27246.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the  value 
of  separated  milk  as  a  food? — No. 

27247.  There  is  not  much  consumption  of  it  by  the 
industrial  population  so  far  as  you  know? — I  don't 
think  so — not  so  far  as  I  know. 

27248.  Lady  Everard. — Do  you  think  that  if  in  the 
schools  the  children  were  taught  the  value  of  milk  it 
would  have  some  effect? — Yes.  I  think  hygiene  should 
be  taught  in  the  schools.  Teaching  the  dangers  of  im- 
pure milk  would  have  a  good  effect. 

27249.  Have  you  a  Babies  Club  in  Sligo?— No. 

27250.  You  have  a  branch  of  the  Women's  National 
Health  Association  here? — Yes,  and  a  pure  milk  depot 
has  recently  been  establi-shed.  They  get  a  certificate 
that  the  cows  are  free  from  tuberculosis,  and  they  see 
that  everything  is  clean  in  connection  with  the  milk. 
There  is  no  sterilisation  done,  but  everything  is 
scrupulously  clean.  I  think  matters  have  improved 
since  the  old  days  when  they  were  deplorable.  One 
could  not  speak  too  strongly  of  the  condition  of  the 
dairies,  and  the  filthy  condition  of  the  cows;  one  was 
accustomed  to  see  dirty  flanks  and  udders  never 
cleaned,  and  there  was  no  inspection  of  any  kind. 

27251.  Have  you  much  tuberculosis  here  amongst 
grown  up  people? — There  is  a  fair  share,  I  think. 

27252.  Do  children  eat  oatmeal  porridge? — Very 
little.  I  have  been  trying  to  get  them  to  eat  it  and  to 
take  it  with  milk. 

27253.  Has  any  move  been  made  in  Sligo  to  give 
the  school-children  a  midday  meal  in  winter? — No. 

27254.  Is  the  long-tube  feeding-bottle  used? — The 
long-tube  feeding-bottle  is  in  evidence  very  much. 

27255.  And  would  you  disapprove  of  it? — Very 
much. 

27256.  Do  you  think  the  mothers  realise  the  value  of 
milk  for  their  children — the  value  of  milk  as  compared 
with  other  articles  of  diet? — I  think  they  know  more 
than  they  did,  but  up  to  recently  the  idea  was  that 
milk  was  a  weak  food,  and  children  were  only  fed  on 
sago. 


27257.  Are  there  any  goats  kept  in  Sligo? — Not  in 
the  town.  One  would  be  very  glad  to  see  goats  in  the 
rural  district. 

27258.  Do  you  think  they  would  be  an  advantage? — 
They  would  be  a  great  help,  I  think,  to  the  people  I 
have  mentioned,  who  in  the  case  of  illness  are  unable 
to  get  milk. 

27259.  Do  you  know  there  is  a  breed  that  will  kid 
at  any  time  of  the  year? — I  have  heard  so. 

27260.  The  Women's  National  Health  Association 
are  very  anxious  to  send  out  these  improved  breeds 
of  goats?- — Yes. 

27261.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  are  willing  to 
help  them  in  any  way  they  can,  and  they  are  trying 
to  get  up  a  stock  of  goats  to  send  them  throughout  the 
country  ? — Yes. 

27262.  Dr.  Moorhead. — Is  breast-feeding  common 
in' your  district? — ^I  think  it  is  common.  I  don't  think 
it  is  as  common  as  it  ought  to  be. 

27263.  Do  the  people  use  any  substitutes  for  milk? 
— Sago,  and  things  of  that  sort. 

27264.  Do  they  give  tea  to  the  children? — I  have 
heard  of  it  being  added  to  the  feeding  bottle.  I  came 
across  a  fine  handsome  married  woman  who  complained 
of  loss  of  sight.  She  told  me  she  was  nursing  a  child 
of  a  few  months  old  and  a  boy  of  two  years  at  the 
same  time,  and  she  was  complaining  of  loss  of  sight. 

27265.  Would  you  say  that  tuberculosis  is  on  the  in- 
crease?— I  would  say  it  is  on  the  decrease  lately. 

27266.  And  is  the  bone  form  and  the  joint  form  most 
prevalent? — No,  I  think  the  pulmonary  form  is  most 
prevalent. 

27267.  What  do  you  attribute  that  to? — I  am  inclined 
to  look  on  milk  as  the  root  of  the  whole  thing — in- 
sufficient feeding  and  the  absence  of  good  milk. 

27268.  Do  you  notice  the  cows  in  a  bad  condition  as 
a  rule? — I  think  there  is  a  distinct  improvement  since 
your  Commission  came  into  existence,  but  it  was  de- 
plorable for  years. 

27269.  Do  you  mean  the  emaciated  condition  of  the 
cows? — No;  the  filthy  condition.  No  one  ever  thought 
of  cleaning  a  cow  before  milking  her. 

27270.  There  are  no  visibly  diseased  cows? — No. 
There  are  very  few  amongst  the  Sligo  cattle. 

27271.  If  the  milk  is  tainted  with  tuberculosis  there 
must  be  a  large  number  of  the  cows  which  are  tuber- 
culous?— I  have  no  doubt  there  are. 

27272.  I  suppose  you  would  approve  of  these  cows 
being  inspected? — Yes;  rigid  inspection.  I  strongly 
think,  in  the  case  of  every  vendor  of  milk,  that  their 
premises  should  be  strictly  inspected.  I  am  in  favour 
of  appointing  an  officer  of  health  for  the  county. 

27273.  A  whole-time  officer?— Yes. 

27274.  Independent  of  everybody? — Yes. 

27275.  Lady  Everard. — I  assume  you  would  approve 
of  having  all  the  by-products  of  milk  brought  under 
the  same  rules  and  regulations  as  new  milk? — 
Certainly. 

27276.  At  present  the  home-made  butter  is  not  under 
inspection? — No. 

27277.  We  have  had  evidence  by  experts  that  butter 
with  the  tubercle  bacilli  in  it  has  been  found  in  the 
milk  that  has  been  churned  and  made  into  butter? — 
Yes. 


Mr.  James  Collis  examined. 


27278.  The  Chairman. — I  understand,  Mr.  Collis, 
you  are  manager  of  a  creamery  at  Collooney? — Yes. 

27279.  How  long  have  you  occupied  that  position? — 
,\bout  four  months. 

27280.  Are  you  recently  qualified  as  a  manager,  or 
had  you  experience  elsewhere? — Yes,  for  eleven  years. 

27281.  In  what  other  district? — Principally  in  Col- 
looney as  assistant  manager. 

27282.  You  have  been  connected  with  the  Collooney 
creamery  for  a  considerable  period? — Yes. 

27283.  And  have  later  on  become  responsible  for  the 
management? — Yes. 

27284.  Is  there  any  improvement  in  the  condition 
in  which  the  milk  is  being  sent  into  your  creamery 
during  your  experience?- — Yes;  a  great  improvement. 
It  is  principally  due  to  the  Department,  whose  in- 
spector comes  round  and  ihspeets  the  suppliers'  cans 
regularly.  Of  course,  the  creamery  rejects  sour  milk, 
and  the  manager  inspects  the  cans  two  or  three  times 
:i  week  and  sees  that  they  are  properly  cleaned. 


27285.  Do  you  supply  any  steam  jet  for  the  purpose 
of  cleansing  these  cans  at  the  creamery? — No.  We 
got  up  one,  but  it  was  taking  up  so  much  time  the 
farmers  themselves  objected  to  the  waste  of  time. 

27286.  You  do  think  that  they  are  more  careful  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  they  keep  their  cans  than  they 
were  in  the  past? — Yes,  because  we  would  reject  any 
cans  that  would  be  dirty.  There  is  no  necessity  during 
the  past  few  years  for  doing  that. 

27287.  How  many  deliveries  of  milk  have  you  been 
obliged  to  reject  yourself  since  you  became  manager? 
— None  at  all. 

27288.  How  many  have  you  seen  rejected  by  your 
predecessor  in  office?— I  cannot  say  really. 

27289.  I  don't  want  you  to  give  me  the  exact  num- 
ber, but  what  I  would  ask  you  is  how  often  milk 
would  be  rejected ;  would  it  be  once  a  week  or  once  in 
three  months? — Not  oftener  than  once  in  three  months. 

27290.  Is  the  one  lesson  sufficient  to  teach  the  sup- 
pliers the  obligation  of  sending  their  milk  in  in  a 
proper  condition? — I  believe  so. 
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27291.  And  he  does  not  offend  a  second  time? — 
No.  I  have  known  of  a  couple  of  occasions  where  we 
cleaned  a  can  properly  to  show  the  supplier  how  it 
should  be  done. 

27292.  Independent  of  the  can  altogether,  is  the 
milk  sometimes  subjected  to  other  contamination  and 
mixed  with  faecal  matter? — I  don't  think  so. 

27293.  You  never  rejected  it  from  that  point  of  view? 
— No.    We  rejected  sour  milk. 

27294.  That  is  a  different  thing.  Would  you  reject 
discoloured  milk? — I  never  saw  it  come  into  the  place. 

27295.  Do  you  think  are  cow-keepers  careful  to  keep 
discoloured  milk  out  of  the  creamery  supply? — I  think 
so.    They  never  supply  it. 

27296.  Do  you  ever  sell  separated  milk? — We  would 
if  there  was  a  surplus,  but  the  suppliers  have  to  get 
80  per  cent.  back. 

27297.  Is  it  calculated  that  the  elimination  of  the 
cream  deals  with  20  per  cent,  of  the  entire  bulk  sent 
in? — From  12  to  15  generally.  There  might  be  a  sur- 
plus over,  and  then  it  would  be  sold  to  a  neighbouring 
town. 

27298.  For  what  purpose?- — For  pigs  and  calves, 
and  baking  bread. 

27299.  Would  it  be  carried  away  by  the  consumer 
from  the  creamery? — Yes. 

27300.  In  such  quantities  as  a  gallon  and  two? — 
Yes,  generally. 

27301.  At  what  price?— l^d.  a  gallon— Id.  and  l^d. 
a  gallon. 

27302.  Would  more  or  less  be  available  in  the  winter 
or  in  the  summer? — There  would  be  practically  none  in 
the  winter  time. 

27303.  Is  there  any  increase  in  winter  dairying  in 
your  locality? — I  don't  think  so. 

27304.  We  have  heard  from  Mr.  Gallagher  about  the 
operations  of  the  cow-testing  association.  Do  you 
think  that  would  be  helpful  to  you  in  increasing  the 
yield  of  the  cows? — Yes. 

27305.  Are  you  in  favour  of  it?— Yes. 

27306.  Do  you  also  think  that  many  of  the  farmers 
have  incorrect  notions  as  to  the  milk  yield  of  their 
cows?^Yes.  The  farmers  generally  are  taking  it  up 
because  they  say  it  is  paying  them. 

27307.  And  is  likely  to  be  an  advantage  to  them  in 
the  future? — Yes. 

27308.  Your  average  price  for  the  summer  months 
is  about  3'70d.  per  gallon? — Our  average  price  for  last 
year  was  3'87d. 

27309.  For  about  seven  or  eight  months? — For  seven 
months,  and  it  was  4|d.  a  gallon  for  the  winter 
months  or  thereabout. 

27310.  Do  you  find  a  marked  diifcrence  in  the  yield 
of  butter  fat  from  the  milk  produced  on  different  lands? 
—Yes. 

27311.  Do  the  farmers  over  have  their  milk  tested 
for  the  butter  fat  of  the  individual  cows? — Yes. 

27312.  Has  that  practice  become  more  general? — 
Y'es,  since  the  cow-testing  association  has  been  estab- 
lished. 

27313.  Do  you  find  that  there  is  a  very  material 
difference  in  the  yield  of  butter  fat  from  the  milk  of 
individual  cows? — Yes,  a  great  difference. 

27314.  What  would  be  the  range;  from  the  normal 
how  far  would  it  go  above  and  below? — There  would 
be  practically  one  per  cent. 

27315.  How  many  of  the  samples  that  you  test  would 
be  below  the  normal  standard  for  butter  fat  in  pure 
milk? — I  am  sure  there  would  be  about  50  per  ''ent.  of 
them. 

27316.  Fifty  per  cent.?— Yes,  practically.  The 
average  test  for  last  year  was  about  3'5  per  cent.,  and 
if  a  man  comes  in  with  five  or  six  cows  the  average 
would  be  under  3"5. 

27317.  And  the  conclusion  you  would  draw  from 
that  would  be  that  the  milk  of  half  his  cows  would  be 
under  the  legal  standard? — Not  under  the  legal 
standard.  There  would  not  be  20  per  cent,  under  the 
legal  standard. 

27318.  How  many  samples  have  you  found  that 
would  be  under  the  legal  standard  and  if  subjected  to 
analysis  would  be  certified  to  be  deficient  in  butter  fat? 
— For  the  past  month  we  have  1,500  suppliers,  and 
there  would  be  about  one  hundred  under  the  legal 
standard. 

27319.  Was  that  because  the  year  was  exceptional? 
— Yes.    The  wet  weather  had  an  effect  on  it. 

27320.  .\n  excessive  amount  of  rain  and  soft  grass? — 
Yes. 
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27321.  And  the  cold?— Yes.    Our  average 
the  half-year  is  much  below  last  year. 

27322.  Would  there  be  much  increase  in  the  quantity 
of  milk  sent  to  the  creamery? — There  is  a  wonderful 
increase;  we  have  an  increase  of  53,000  gallons  over 
last  year. 

27323.  But  you  are  dealing  with  a  larger  number  of 
cows? — Yes. 

27324.  Would  you  have  any  means  that  would  enable 
you  to  compare  the  average  of  this  year  with  last  year 
from  the  same  number  of  cows? — No,  but  I  believe 
there  is  a  great  increase. 

27325.  Is  it  your  experience  that  from  the  cow  which 
is  a  light  milker,  the  yield  of  butter  fat  from  her  milk 
would  be  greater  than  from  the  milk  of  the  cow  which 
gives  a  larger  bulk? — That  is  the  case  from  time  to 
time,  but  at  the  same  time  I  have  seen  cows  giving 
a  small  quantity  of  milk  of  a  poor  test. 

27326.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  because  a 
cow  is  a  light  milker  she  will  give  a  milk  richer  in 
butter  fat? — It  does  not  follow. 

27327.  Are  the  farmers  exercising  increased  care  in 
the  selection  of  their  cows? — Yes,  they  are. 

27328.  And  they  are  trying  to  breed  animals  that 
are  likely  to  be  better  milk  suppliers  than  those  they 
have  been  using? — Yes. 

27329.  All  these  things,  I  take  it,  will  be  helpful  in 
the  creamer^-  industry? — Yes. 

27330.  I  assume  that  it  is  the  desire  of  all  engaged 
in  the  management  of  creameries  to  produce  the  best 
results  for  their  suppliers? — Yes. 

27331.  It  has  been  represented  to  the  Commission 
that  the  creameries  in  certain  districts  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  limiting  the  supply  of  milk  for  domestic 
purposes,  and  it  is  also  suggested  that  if  the  creameries 
were  obliged  to  sell  milk  retail  in  small  quantities  it 
would  in  some  degree  diminish  the  evil  arising  from 
the  introduction  of  the  creamery  system.  Now,  I 
want  to  know  from  you,  as  a  creamery  manager,  how 
far  it  would  interfere  with  your  work  if  you  were 
obliged  to  sell  milk,  provided  it  was  necessary  in  your 
locality,  for  an  hour  in  the  morning  and  an  hour  in  the 
evening  to  those  who  might  require  small  quantities? — 
I  don't  think  it  wovdd  affect  us  at  all. 

27332.  Yon  don't  think  it  would  complicate  the  man- 
agement of  the  creamery  to  any  considerable  extent? — 
Not  in  the  least. 

27333.  And  you  think  it  would  not  be  an  unreason- 
able condition  to  impose  on  creameries  where  the  neces- 
sity exists? — Not  if  it  was  required. 

27334.  You  never  sold  milk  yet  at  your  creamery? — 
No.    W^e  have  never  been  asked  for  it. 

27335.  Nor  is  there  any  necessity  for  selling  it  in 
your  creamery? — Not  the  least. 

27336.  And  the  person  wanting  milk  there  can  pro- 
cure it? — Yes.  In  fact  we  have  suppliers  selling  milk 
in  the  town  sending  us  their  surplus. 

27337.  Wlien  they  cannot  get  a  market  for  it? — Yes. 

27338.  Miss  McNeill. — You  don't  insist  on  getting 
all  the  milk  the  suppliers  have? — No. 

27339.  The  Chairman.— Would  the  suppliers  be  for- 
bidden by  the  creamery  management  to  sell  milk  for 
any  other  purpose? — No;  the  supplier  can  do  what  he 
likes  with  it. 

27340.  There  is  no  condition  imposed  on  him  in  that 
way? — No.  I  have  never  known  it,  to  my  knowledge, 
in  any  creamery. 

27341.  Wliat  is  your  butter  market? — Manchester, 
London,  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow. 

27342.  What  quantity  of  milk  are  you  dealing  with 
at  the  present  time? — We  had  1.50,000  gallons  for  the 
month  of  July. 

27343.  Is  that  the  largest  quantity  you  have  ever 
dealt  with  at  the  creamery  in  a  month? — Y'^es. 

27344.  Is  there  a  depreciation  in  the  supply  this 
month? — There  is.  The  supply  is  falling  back  for  the 
month  of  August. 

27345.  Is  that  what  usually  happens? — Yes. 

27346.  And  it  is  still  lower  in  Septemiber  and  Octo- 
ber?—Yes. 

27347.  But  you  are  always  able  to  get  some  milk 
to  keep  you  going  two  or  three  days  in  the  winter 
season? — Yes,  generally  two  days. 

27348.  Is  there  any  provision  made  for  the  storing 
of  milk  during  the  period  that  it  is  waiting  separation? 
— No.  It  is  brought  in  on  the  day  of  separation.  We 
never  store  it  until  we  are  ready  for  separation. 
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27349.  Where  is  it  kept  by  the  farmers  during  the 
period  that  it  is  accumulating? — In  his  dairy,  I 
suppose. 

27350.  Do  they  provide  a  milk  store  in  connection 
with  their  cow  byres? — Some  do,  I  think. 

27351.  How  often  is  your  creamery  inspected  by  the 
Department's  inspector? — At  least  once  a  month. 

27352.  And  possibly  two  or  three  times  within  the 
month? — Yes,  oftener. 

27353.  What  sort  of  inspection  does  it  get;  is  it 
merely  a  superficial  inspection,  or  are  the  vessels 
examined  and  the  tubes? — He  examines  all  the  vessels; 
air  the  cream  cans,  tanks,  and  everything  in  connection 
with  the  dairy,  and  also  the  sewers. 

27354.  What  provision  do  you  make  for  dealing  with 
the  creamery  sludge? — There  is  a  big  river  passing  by, 
and  we  drop  it  in  there. 

27355.  And  it  disappears? — Yes.  That  is  all  we 
know  about  it. 

27356.  You  never  got  into  trouble  over  it? — No. 

27357.  Is  it  a  river  that  is  preserved  for  the  fishing? 
— It  is,  I  believe. 

27358.  And  the  introduction  of  this  matter  has  never 
proved  detrimental  to  the  lives  of  the  fish? — I  don't 
think  so.    Of  course,  the  fish  are  never  in  the  race. 

27359.  Is  the  sludge  discharged  into  the  river  always? 
—Yes. 

27360.  Are  you  ever  obliged  when  in  the  process  of 
separation  to  stop  the  machinery  for  the  purpose  of 
cleaning  the  bowls? — Yes. 

27361.  Always?— Generally. 

27362.  When  you  are  dealing  with  a  large  quantity? 
—Yes. 

27363.  Do  you  find  that  at  certain  seasons  there  is 
a  larger  deposit  in  the  bowl  of  the  separator  than  at 
other  seasons? — Yes. 

27364.  You  would  have  more  accumulation  of  solid 
matter  in  the  bowl  of  the  separator  when  dealing  with 
milk  that  was  drawn  from  cattle  in-fed — fed  in  the 
byres? — I  think  we  would;  but  the  supply  would  be 
very  small.  It  is  principally  in  the  summer  time, 
during  the  hot  weather,  that  the  milk  would  be  per- 
fectly fresh  that  we  would  have  a  larger  deposit. 

27365.  I  quite  see  that  it  is  difficult  to  establish  a 
complete  comparison,  because,  in  the  winter  season, 
you  are  dealing  only  with  a  small  quantity,  and  every 
time  you  carry  out  the  separation  process  the  vessels 
are  cleansed? — Yes. 

27366.  And  the  comparison  could  only  be  complete 
if  you  are  dealing  with  the  same  quantity  in  winter  and 
in  summer? — Quite  right. 

27367.  So,  from  that  point  of  view,  it  is  impossible 
to  arrive  at  a  definite  conclusion? — Yes. 

27368.  With  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  milk  in 
the  winter  season,  is  it  more  often  dirty  than  when 
the  cows  are  on  grass? — No. 

27369.  You  have  no  reason  to  think  that  the  condi- 
tion in  which  the  cows  are  kept  in  the  byres  increases 
the  risk  of  having  dirty  milk? — No;  I  don't  think  so. 


27370.  What  height  do  you  raise  the  temperature  to 
for  separation? — From  140  to  180  degrees. 

27371.  Do  you  subject  the  whole  body  of  the  milk 
to  that  temperature? — Yes. 

27372.  Is  it  all  being  dashed  against  the  heated  sur- 
face; is  it  in  motion  during  the  time  it  is  in  the  vat? — 
It  is  in  motion  in  the  heater,  which  holds  about  25  or 
30  gallons  at  a  time.  ' 

27373.  And  it  is  continually  flowing  into  and  out 
of  the  heater? — Yes. 

27374.  Lady    Everard. — You    cool   it    after    it  is 
separated? — We  never  cool  the  separated  milk. 

27375.  Do  you  cool  the  cream? — Yes,  immediately 
after. 

27376.  Have  you  a  refrigerating  plant  connected  with 
your  creamery? — Yes. 

27377.  And'  a  good  water  supply?— Yes. 

27378.  The  Chairman. — What  temperature  do  you 
think  it  is  necessary  to  raise  the  milk  to  in  order  to 
eliminate  more  completely  the  butter  fat;  do  you  think 
it  is  necessarjr  to  get  it  to  a  temperature  over  140 
degrees? — That  is  quite  sufficient. 

27379.  And  is  it  for  the  purpose  of  destroyijig  the 
germs  that  may  be  in  it  that  you  increase  the  tempera- 
ture from  140  to  180  degrees? — Yes.  At  140  degrees 
the  germs  are  probably  alive,  but  after  152  degrees  the 
germs  are  practically  killed. 

27380.  But  what  I  wanted  to  get  from  you  is  this — 
do  you  expose  it  to  the  increased  temperature  with  the 
idea  and  desirei  of  destroying  disease  germs  in  it? — No. 

27381.  And  for  what  reason  do  you  increase  the  tem- 
perature?— The  temperature  varies  from  140  to  152 
degrees,  but  from  time  to  time  the  temperature  rises 
to  185. 

27382.  How  is  the  temperature  taken  of  the  milk 
passing  out  of  the  heater? — There  is  a  thermometer 
fitted  to  the  pipe,  and  the  man  taking  in  the  milk  can 
see  the  temperature  at  a  glance.  It  is  checked 
regularly. 

27383.  And  if  the  temperature  was  not  up  to  the  » 
normal  standard  for  the  purpose,  would  the  process  be 
suspended  until  the  heat  was  increased? — Yes;  until 
the  heat  was  at  least  140  degrees. 

27384.  Does  that  sometimes  happen? — It  has  hap- 
pened from  time  to  time. 

27385.  Owing  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  pressure  of 
the  steam  on  the  boiler  at  the  moment? — Yes. 

27386.  It  might  happen  after  you  began  to  work,  and 
before  you  had  a  strong  head  of  steam  on  the  boiler? — 
Yes,  that  is  so. 

27387.  Mr.  O'Brien. — How  many  members  have  you 
in  your  society;  it  is  a  co-operative  society? — Yes. 

27388.  Are  all  your  suppliers  members? — Yes,  they 
are.  Tliere  are  some  who  are  not  members  yet,  but 
from  whom  we  are  stopping  share  capital,  and  after  we 
have  the  allowance  stopped  we  will  ask  them  to  become 
shareholders. 

27389.  On  the  basis  of  £1  a  cow?— No,  £1  shares. 


Mr.  John   Robert  Barber  examined. 


27390.  The  Chairman. — Are  you  interested,  Mr. 
Barber,  in  agriculture  in  the  Collooney  district? — Yes. 

27391.  Are  you  a  dairy  farmer? — Partly. 

27392.  You  carry  on  a  mixed  system? — l''es. 

27393.  Do  you  go  in  for  winter  dairying? — No. 

27394.  Do  many  farmers  in  your  locality  go  in  for 
it? — None  that  I  know  of. 

27395.  Do  they  even  keep  a  sufiicient  number  of  cows 
to  supply  their  household  requirements  in  the  winter? 
— Yes;  and  anything  over  they  send  to  the  creamery 
after  feeding  the  calves.  They  give  calves  new  milk 
for  a  month  or  six  weeks. 

27396.  Is  it  believed  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  winter 
dairying  pay? — Yes,  because  of  the  price  you  get  for 
the  milk. 

27397.  What  do  you  think  would  be  a  reasonable 
price  to  make  winter  dairying  remunerative? — You 
would  want  to  get  over  6d.  a  gallon  at  any  rate. 

27398.  In  some  creameries  we  have  been  told  that 
they  do  give  over  6d.  in  the  winter  season.  We  have 
been  informed  that  the  average  price  in  some  districts 
is  6d.  and  Id.  If  you  could  command  that  price  you 
would  be  likely  to  increase  your  winter  dairying? — Yes, 
and  a  good  many  others  would  also. 


27399.  Do  you  think  that  a  cow  calving  in  the  month 
of  November  would  give  a  heavier  milk  yield  for  the 
twelve  months  than  the  cow  that  calves  in  April  or 
May?— Yes. 

27400.  And  that  would  be  a  further  advantage  in 
winter  dairying,  if  carried  out — the  increased  yield  per 
cow  in  the  twelve  months? — Yes. 

27401.  And  would  go  to  help  the  profit  derivable 
from  winter  dairying? — Yes. 

27402.  Is  that  fact  of  the  winter  calving  cow  recog- 
nised by  dairy  farmers  generally? — Not  by  the  lot. 

27403.  I  quite  understand.  That  is  just  exactly 
what  I  would  have  thought.  Do  you  keep  milk  records? 
— Yes.    I  started  last  year. 

27404.  Are  you  interested  in  the  Cow-testing  Associa- 
tion?—Yes. 

27405.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  a  useful  scheme? — 
Yes. 

27406.  And  likely  to  be  helpful  to  the  dairy  farmers 
in  making  their  industry  more  profitable? — I  think  so. 

27407.  How  many  of  the  farmers  in  your  locality 
registered  cows  under  the  new  scheme  for  the  produc- 
tion of  dairy  bulls? — Very  few  as  yet. 

27408.  Why — is  it  because  they  are  not  familiar  with 
the  provisions  of  the  scheme? — Yes;  and  they  don't 
know  whether  they  would  be  selected  or  not 
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27409.  Do  you  think  that  the  standard  fixed  by  the 
Department  is  unreasonably  high? — I  don't  think  so. 

27410.  And  you  think  it  ought  to  be  the  ambition 
of  those  engaged  in  the  dairying  industry  to  make 
arrangements  for  having  cows  that  will  reach  that 
standard? — Yes,  I  do. 

27411.  In  fact,  if  the  dairying  industry  is  to  survive 
at  all,  an  eSort  must  be  made  to  increase  the  yield  of 
milk  ? — Yes. 

27412.  And  if  winter  dairying  is  ever  to  be  made 
popular  that  becomes  still  more  essential? — It  does. 

27413.  Is  any  effort  made  to  grow  catch  crops  to 
supply  green  fodder  for  cows  in  the  winter  and  early 
spring? — I  don't  know  of  any  except  one  or  two. 

27414.  Is  that  being  encouraged  by  the  agricultural 
instructor  in  this  county? — Yes. 

27415.  Is  he  responsible  for  its  introduction? — He  is. 

27416.  Does  he  find  it  difficult  to  secure  the  co- 
operation of  the  practical  farmers? — Yes;  in  some  eases 
it  is  very  difficult. 

27417.  I  should  hope  that  the  difficulty  would  de- 
crease after  a  little  time,  because  it  is  really  one  of 
the  essentials  to  the  development  of  winter  dairying? 
—It  is. 

27418.  Would  the  farmers  in  this  district  be  willing 
to  undertake  the  increased  trouble,  labour  and  expense 
which  winter  dairying  would  involve  if  they  could 
make  it  pay? — Yes. 

27419.  And  the  labour  question  would  be  no  difficulty 
with  them? — Not  very  much. 

27420.  The  only  thing  they  would  need  to  be 
guaranteed  would  be  the  remunerative  return  for  the 
capital  expended  and  the  labour  entailed? — Yes. 

27421.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  give  a  better  price 
for  milk  at  the  creameries  if  there  was  a  sufficient 
quantity  available  to  keep  the  machinery  working  and 
the  staff  employed  during  the  entire  winter  months? — 
Not  in  Collooney,  because  the  expenses  are  very  high. 

27422.  What  I  want  to  get  from  you  is  this — that 
winter  dairying  is  handicapped  by  the  very  limited 
supply  available  for  the  creamery  to  deal  with  during 
the  winter  months? — Yes. 

27423.  And  the  cost  of  dealing  with  it  is  enormously 
increased  thereby? — Yes. 

27424.  And  if  a  sufficient  quantity  was  available, 
would  it  not  go  to  increase  the  price  of  what  would  be 
dealt  with?— Yes. 

27425.  Because  the  cost  would  be  lessened  consider- 
ably?—Yes. 

27426.  Do  you  breed  your  own  cows  or  buy  them? — 
Sometimes  breed  them,  and  sometimes  buy  them. 

27427.  How  do  you  find  the  cows  you  buy  as  com- 
pared with  the  ones  you  breed? — Sometimes  as  good, 
and  in  many  cases  not  so  good. 

27428.  When  you  are  selecting  your  own  heifers  do 
you  inquire  as  to  the  milk  record  of  the  dam? — Yes. 

27429.  Are  cows  ever  sold  at  fairs  with  the  guarantee 
that  they  come  of  a  good  milking  strain? — No.  There 
is  no  guarantee  given. 

27430.  Does  a  buyer  ever  ask  a  seller  whether  he 
knows  if  the  cow  comes  of  a  good  milking  strain? — 
Very  seldom. 

27431.  He  buys  on  appearance  alone,  and  his  own 
]  udgment  ? — Yes . 

27432.  Without  a  knowledge  of  what  her  dam  or 
grand -dam  has  been? — Yes. 

27433.  Are  the  farmers  good  judges  of  a  milch  cow, 
as  a  rule? — I  think  so. 

27434.  Do  you  exercise  your  own  judgment  in  regard 
to  the  conformation  and  shape  of  a  cow  when  you  are 
buying  one  for  dairy  purposes? — Yes. 

27435.  How  often  do  you  find  your  judgment  borne 
out  by  the  results? — In  nearly  every  ease. 

27436.  What  price  would  you  pay  for  a  four  or  five 
year  old  cow  of  a  good  class  in  the  fairs  of  this  county? 
— At  the  present  time  .£15;  but  any  other  time  you 
would  go  to  £20,  and  over  it. 

27437.  Is  there  a  poor  demand  at  the  present  time? 
— Yes;  because  they  cannot  get  them  shipped. 

27438.  So  that  any  one  wanting  cows  at  the  present 
time  could  buy  them  advantageously? — Yes. 

27439.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  best  type  of  milch  cows 
are  bought  by  exporters  at  fairs? — Yes;  they  nearly  all 
go  away. 

27440.  And  those  engaged  in  the  dairy  industry  are 
tempted  to  sell  their  best  cows  by  the  offer  of  liberal 
prices?— Yes.  They  nearly  always  sell  them  if  they 
get  a  good  price. 


27441.  And  they  get  weaker  specimens  and  poorer 
milk  yielders  to  supply  the  creamery  and  for  the  home?  , 
— Yes,  nearly  in  all  cases. 

27442.  Is  there  any  change  in  that  very  unfortunate 
and  injurious  custom  in  recent  years;  are  the  people 
in  a  better  position  to  keep  their  cows  now  than  they 
were  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago? — They  are. 

27443.  And  is  it  the  necessity  of  getting  a  sum  of 
money  to  meet  a  pressing  necessity  that  sometimes 
induces  them  to  sell? — In  some  cases  it  would  be. 

27444.  I  hope  the  number  of  these  cases  is  diminish- 
ing.   Do  you  think  it  is? — Yes. 

27445.  What  class  of  bull  is  used  in  your  locality? — 
The  shorthorn. 

27446.  A  pure-bred  shorthorn? — Yes. 

27447.  The  cows  you  keep   are  the  produce  of  a 
shorthorn  bull  and  a  dairy  cow? — Yes. 

27448.  Have  you  any    knowledge    of    the  type  of 
animal  known  as  the  old  Irish  dairy  cow? — No. 

27449.  You   don't   know  of  its   existence   in  your 
locality  at  the  present  time? — No. 

27450.  We  heard  of  her  occasionally,  and  one  won- 
ders whether  she  ever  had  any  existence.  You  never 
saw  her  in  the  flesh? — No. 

27451.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  her  spoken  of  in  your 
district  by  the  older  people? — Yes. 

27452.  And,  of  course,  like  everything  antique,  she 
was  much  better  than  the  animal  to  be  found  at  the 
present  day? — Yes. 

27453.  In  your  experience  has  the  yield  of  milk 
increased  or  diminished  in  recent  years? — It  has  in- 
creased a  little,  I  think. 

27454.  It  is  gratifying  to  get  a  statement  like  that 
from  a  practical  man  when  we  are  told  that  everything 
is  decadent  in  this  country.  Does  any  feeling  prevail 
amongst  the  cowkeepers  against  the  use  of  the  pre- 
mium bulls? — Only  in  a  few  cases. 

27455.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  it? — I  did. 

27456.  Have  you  ever  bred   any  of  the  cross-bred 
Aberdeen  Angus  as  milch  cows? — No. 

27457.  Are  any  of  them  kept  in  your  district? — No, 
but  I  saw  the  pure-bred  kept. 

27458.  What  was  their  record  in   milk? — Some  of 
them  were  as  good  as  the  shorthorn. 

27459.  With  regard  to  the  quality  and  percentage  of 
butter  fat? — The  milk  was  richer  in  butter  fat  than 
from  the  shorthorn. 

27460.  Would  this  be  from  the  pure-bred  cows  or 
the  cross-bred? — From  the  pure  bred. 

27461.  Have  you  any  experience  of  the  cross  be- 
tween them  and  the  shorthorn? — No;  I  never  saw  these 
milked. 

27462.  Have  you  much  mortality  in  calves  in  your 
district? — Very  little  except  from  blackleg. 

27463.  Do  you  suffer  much  from  abortion  in  your 
herds? — No. 

27464.  Neither  of  these  are  material  hindrances  to 
the  development  of  the  dairying  industry  in  your 
locality? — No. 

27465.  Have  you  had  any  visit  from  the  veterinary 
inspector  appointed  by  the  Rural  Council  in  Sligo 
under  the  Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order? — No. 

27466.  Has  he  been  in  your  locality  so  far  as  you 
know? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

27467.  You  never  heard  of  any  visit  being  made  to 
any  cow -keeper  in  your  locality  by  the  inspector? — No. 

•27468.  Who  is  the   gentleman  appointed? — I  think 
Mr.  Walsh. 

27469.  Is  he  a  resident  of  the  town? — Yes:  I  am 
not  quite  certain. 

27470.  Is  there  much  prospect  in  your  opinion  of 
the  development  of  winter  dairying  under  the  existing 
condition  of  things? — Not  at  present. 

27471.  There  is  no  prejudice  against  it  except  the 
difficulty  of  making  it  remunerative? — No. 

27472.  Have  you  often  heard  of  milk  being  returned 
from  creameries  in  consequence  of  being  sent  in  an 
unclean  condition? — Not  in  Collooney. 

27473.  How  is  the  milk  stored  and  kept  in  the  win- 
ter over  the  days  that  the  creamery  is  not  working?- — 
Most  of  the  people  put  it  into  cans  and  immerse  it  in 
a  tub  of  water. 

27474.  Where  is  it  kept? — In  a  dairy. 

27475.  Have  most  of  the  farmers,  even  the  small 
farmers,  some  provision  made  for  the  storage  of  milk? 
— Thev  have. 

27476.  All  of  them?— Nearly  all. 

27477.  Even  the  farmer  keeping  three  or  four  cows, 
has  he  his  byre  in  a  reasonably  efficient  state? — Yes. 
Under  the  Order  nearly  all  keep  them  properly. 
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27478.  Have  they  got  concrete  floors? — Yes,  and  the 
places  are  white-washed. 

27479.  And  there  is  more  ventilation  and  more  air 
space? — Yes. 

27480.  And  the  fact  of  the  Order  being  put  into 
force  by  the  District  Council  has  induced  a  certain 
amount  of  improvement  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
byres  are  kept? — Yes. 

27481.  Is  there  anj-  inspection  made  during  the 
summer  season  of  the  milking  of  the  cows  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  the  vessels  are  kept  clean,  or  the 
hands  of  the  milkers  washed,  by  the  veterinary  inspec- 
tor, or  any  other  officer? — No,  not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

27482.  Have  you  suffered  any  loss  from  tuberculous 
affection  amongst  your  stock? — No. 

27483.  Nor  is  it  known  in  your  district? — No. 
There  are  no  cases  of  it  at  all  that  I  know. 

27484.  Are  there  other  districts  of  the  county  where 
it  is  more  prevalent  according  to  what  you  hear? — I 
am  not  aware. 

27485.  You  have  not  heard  of  any  losses  arising  from 
it?— No. 

27486.  Dr.  Moorhead. — Do  you  ever  come  across  a 
piner  at  all? — No. 

27487.  Do  you  kno«'  what  it  is? — Yes,  but  I  never 
saw  it. 

27488.  They  are  not  about  the  district  at  all?— No. 

27489.  Is  the  milk  scarce  in  your  district;  are  there 
any  people  suffering  from  the  want  of  it? — ^No. 

27490.  Any  of  the  labouring  people? — No;  they  can 
get  plenty  of  it  to  buy. 

27491.  And  it  is  cheap?— It  is. 

27492.  How  much  would  they  have  to  pay  for  it? — 
About  3d.  and  4d.  a  gallon. 

27493.  There  is  plenty  of  milk  if  they  wish  to  buy  it 
at  4d.  a  gallon? — Yes.  There  is  no  one  that  wants  it, 
practically. 

27494.  Do  you  keep  milk  records? — Yes. 

27495.  How  do  they  turn  out  for  you? — Fairly  well. 

27496.  What  was  the  best  test  of  a  cow? — I  cannot 
say  from  memory. 

27497.  How  many  gallons  can  you  get  from  a  cow 
in  the  twelve  months? — I  have  not  the  records  for 
twelve  months  yet. 

27498.  The  Chairman. — You  have  got  some  cows  in- 
spected for  registration? — Yes. 

27499.  You  are  hopeful  that  they  will  qualify  also 
under  the  conditions  laid  down  for  the  milk  yield? — 
I  am  sure  they  will. 

27500.  Are  these  spring-calving  cows? — Yes. 

27501.  That  would  be  in  the  month  of  March  or 
April? — -Yes. 

27502.  When  these  cows  calve  in  the  month  of 
March  or  April,  do  you  give  them  any  hand-feeding? 
— Turnips  and  crushed  oats.  When  the  turnips  are 
out  they  get  mangolds. 

27503.  That  would  be  in  April  or  May?— Yes. 

27504.  Until  the  grass  begins  to  come? — Yes. 

27505.  Do  you  ever  give  them  cake  or  meals? — The 
young  ones  get  cake. 

27506.  That  would  be  when  the  calves  would  be 
getting  off  milk? — Yes,  and  the  one-year-olds  get  it. 

27507.  What  form  of  fat  do  you  give  to  the  calves 
as  an  addition  to  the  separated  milk?— Flax  seed,  lin- 
seed meal. 

27508.  Is  it  whole  flax,  boiled  or  ground? — Yes. 

27509.  Is  it  steeped  in  boiling  water?— Yes. 

27510.  Do  you  think  you  can  rear  as  healthy  stock 
in  that  way  as  you  did  previous  to  the  introduction 
of  the  treamery  system? — Yes. 


27511.  And  can  you  make  as  good  yearlings  out  of 
cattle  so  fed  as  when  you  were  giving  the  whole  milk 
for  a  month  or  six  weeks? — Yes. 

27512.  I  am  told  that  the  feeling  prevails  in  certain 
districts  that  the  creameries  are  responsible  for  the 
depreciation  in  the  character  of  the  store  stock  in 
Ireland,  and  I  wanted  to  know  if  you  subscribe  to  that 
view? — No.  The  calves  get  whole  milk  until  they  are 
about  a  month  old. 

27513.  And  then  you  begin  to  give  them  separated 
milk? — Yes. 

27514.  And  also  something  to  supply  the  butter  fat 
that  has  been  extracted? — Yes. 

27515.  Do  you  give  separated  milk  in  large 
quantities? — No;  three  quarts  at  a  meal. 

27516.  You  give  them  no  more  separated  milk  than 
you  would  whole  milk,  if  you  were  feeding  them  on 
whole  milk? — No. 

27517.  If  you  have  a  surplus,  it  goes  to  the  pigs? — 
Yes. 

27518.  How  long  would  the  separated  milk  keep 
fresh  after  being  returned  from  the  creamery? — 
Without  turning  sour  you  mean? 

27519.  Yes? — It  would  keep  for  about  twelve  hours 
on  a  hob  day. 

27520.  Have  you  any  experience  of  drinking 
separated  milk  yourself? — No. 

27521.  You  never  drank  it? — I  have  taken  a  mouth- 
ful or  so. 

27522.  Is  it  unpleasant  to  the  palate? — I  don't  like 

it. 

27523.  And  any  one  accustomed  to  drinking  pure 
milk  would  probably  be  of  your  opinion? — I  think  so. 

27524.  Independent  of  its  poverty,  has  it  also  an  un- 
pleasant effect  on  the  palate;  you  don't  like  the  taste 
of  it?— No. 

27525.  Would  that  happen  even  with  milk  that  had 
come  straight  from  the  separator? — It  would  be  just 
the  same  I  think;  it  would  be  quite  hot  too. 

27526.  Of  course  it  is  quite  hot  when  it  comes  from 
the  separator,  because  it  is  after  passing  through  the 
heater  then;  but  suppose  it  was  allowed  a  sufficient 
time  to  cool,  would  it  have  an  unpleasant  taste? — I 
don't  know,  because  I  never  tasted  it  then.  I  would 
not  taste  it  any  way  when  it  would  be  twelve  hours 
from  the  creamery. 

27527.  Is  there  a  prejudice  against  its  use  for  human 
consumption? — No  one  uses  it  for  human  con- 
sumption. 

27528.  Is  there  a  prejudice  against  its  use  in  this 
way — that  people  think  it  is  a  dangerous  food  to  con- 
sume?— I  don't  think  so. 

27529.  It  is  because  it  is  unpleasant  to  the  palate 
that  they  don't  take  it? — Yes. 

27530. '  Mr.  O'Brien.— They  would  not  think  it  is  a 
fit  food  for  a  human  being? — No. 

27531.  How  many  cows  are  there  on  the  farms  that 
supply  the  creamery  to  which  you  send  your  milk? — 
The  average  would  be  about  five  cows. 

27532.  I  suppose  practically  there  is  no  labour  em- 
ployed on  that  farm.  There  is  perhaps  one  person  in 
a  dairy,  but  most  of  the  work  is  done  by  the  farmer 
himseif  and  his  family? — Yes,  but  in  a  good  many 
cases  there  are  more  cows  than  five. 

27533.  On  an  average  there  would  be  from  four  to 
six  cows? — Yes,  and  the  people  do  all  the  work 
themselves. 

27534.  And  they  keep  enough  milk  for  themselves 
too? — I  suppose  they  do. 
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27535.  The  Chairman.^ — You  come  from  Killala? — 
Yes,  quite  close  to  Killala. 

27536.  Is  that  a  'creamery  district? — No:  there  are 
no  creameries  in  North  Mayo,  or  in  any  part  of  Mayo, 
I  think. 

27537.  Is  there  any  scarcity  of  milk  there? — There 
is  a  big  scarcity,  especially  near  the  North  Coast  line, 
away  beyond  Killala  and  right  into  Belmullet. 

27538.  All  along  the  Atlantic  sea-board? — Yes. 

27539.  Is  it  a  congested  district? — Yes,  very  con- 
gested. 

27540.  Is  it  under  the  Congested  Districts  Board? — 
.Yes. 

27541.  They  have  been  bringing  in  the  Galloway  bull 
into  that  district? — Not  for  six  or  eight  years. 


27542.  But   they   were  introduced? — Yes. 

27543.  At  the  inception  of  the  Congested  Districts 
Board's  work? — Yes.  When  the  Board  were  sending 
round  bulls  and  boars  they  did  not  do  it  so  much  in 
Killala  as  in  Connemara  and  Belmullet,  and  Bangor, 
but  I  find  some  of  them  even  with  a  great  deal  of  the 
breed  at  the  present  time. 

27544.  But  they  never  did  predominate  in  your 
locality?- No. 

27545.  What  class  of  cow  is  kept  in  your  district?— 
The  shorthorn  cross  and  an  Angus  cow. 

27546.  Where  did  the  Angus  cows  come  from?— 
The  Angus  bull  was  always  kept  in  Killala  and  in 
Mayo;  the  majority  are  -\ngua  bullB. 
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27547.  Ill  Mallaranny  they  complain  of  the  effect 
of  the  Aligns  bulls  ou  the  milk  supply? — Yes. 

27548.  The  milk  yield  is  abnormally  small  from  the 
cows  that  are  kept? — ^Vcry  small;  they  would  hardly 
feed  their  calves. 

27549.  Have  you  any  recollection  what  the  milk  yield 
was  previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  Galloway 
bull? — I  believe  they  were  milking  a  good  deal  more 
than  at  the  present  time. 

27550.  I  would  not  be  surprised,  because  everyone 
recognises  that  the  introduction  of  this  breed  is 
inimical  to  the  milk  supply? — Yes. 

27551.  You  don't  think  that  the  introduction  of  the 
fresh  blood  sent  in  by  the  Congested  Districts  Board 
has  been  helpful  in  increasing  the  milk  yield?— It 
has  ruined  it. 

27552.  What  would  you  suggest  is  the  best  breed 
of  bull  to  send  into  that  locality? — A  pure-bred  short- 
horn of  milking  strain. 

27553.  There  is  a  considerable  difficulty ,  I  am  afraid, 
in  getting  shorthorns  of  approved  milking  strain? — 
I'ou  would  have  no  delay  in  getting  some  good  cows — 

I  have  known  them  to  be  sent  out  of  the  country. 

27554.  Were  they  eligible  for  the  herd  book? — Yes; 
they  were  entered  in  the  herd  book. 

27555.1  You  think  there  are  shorthorn  cows  that 
would  yield  a  milk  supply  considerably  in  advance  of 
the  crossbred  cows  that  are  now  in  existence  in  your 
locality? — Yes,  and  I  have  seen  it.  I  have  also  known 
that  the  Department  has  been  asked  to  give  some 
assistance  in  getting  a  shorthorn  bull  of  milking 
strain,  but  they  could  not  see  their  way  to  do  so,  and 
the  partv  who  owned  them  sold  them  to  the  exporter 
and  they  went  out  of  the  country.  The  idea  w^as  that 
the  bull  should  be  used  for  the  entire  district. 

27556.  It  is  rather  a  pity,  if  these  were  deep-milking 
shorthorn  cows,  that  they  were  sold  out  of  the  country, 
because  they  are  rather  difficult  to  replace?— You 
cannot  replace  them.  -  A  cow  yielding  1,500  gallons 
in  the  vear  would  be  an  exceptionally  good  cow. 

27557.  Yes? — And  they  would  average  about  3.5  per 
cent,  of  butter  fat. 

27558.  I  think  she  would  be  a  most  excellent  dairy 
servant? — Yes. 

■  27559.  And  if  you  could  get  a  cow  from  twenty -five 
to  thirty  per  cent,  worse  than  she  is,  she  would  be 
enormously  increasing  the  milk  yield? — Yes.  I  think 
it  was  the  feeling  of  the  Department  not  to  help. 

27560.  Do  you  know  the  scheme  introduced  by  the 
Department  for  the  introduction  of  a  shorthorn  bull 
with  a  milk  record? — Yes. 

27561.  Would  such  a  bull  as  that  be  suitable  for 
your  locality  ? — It  ought  to  be,  if  he  came  of  a  milking 
strain. 

27562.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  you  have  at  the 
present  time  a  number  of  cows  in  Mayo  that  are  bred 
from  the  pure  breed  of  the  Galloway  type,  is  it  not 
necessary  to  introduce  some  cross?— I  would  not  say 
that  you  have  much  of  the  Galloway;  it  is  more  of  the 
Angus  that  you  have,  and  they  are  a  small  type,  that 
should  not  be  at  all  kept;  and  that  comes,  I  believe, 
from  the  crossing,  over  and  over  again,  of  this  Aber- 
deen Angus. 

27563.  I  quite  agree.  We  had  the  same  view  put 
lu'fore  us  in  Clifden,  where  the  same  result  had  been 
produced  by  the  same  method,  and  it  has  almost  arrived 
;it,  the  stage  when  milk  is  at  vanishing  point? — Yes. 
All  the  animals  get  very  rough,  and  anyone  can  know 
u  bull  in  the  fair  of  the  first  cross.  A  blind  man  would 
know  it.  The  other  cattle  that  are  crossed  over  and 
over  again,  are  very  rough,  and  the  hide  is  very  thick, 
and  they  are  not  good  for  the  butcher  either. 

27564.  They  command  a  ready  sale  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  months'  old? — The  first  cross  does,  but  not 
the  other  crosses  I  mention. 

27565.  So  that,  in  reality,  although  they  were  im- 
proved in  value  up  to  a  certain  point  by  crossing,  now, 
on  account  of  the  crossing,  they  are  deteriorating? — 
Tlie.y  are. 

27566.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  what  would 
be  the  milk  yield  from  a  cow  in  your  neighbourhood? — 

I I  would  be  absolutely  nothing  at  all  hardly.  The  cow 
would  hardly  feed  its  calf;  only  very  poorly.  You 
would  see  a  cow  milked,  and  she  would  hardly  give  two 
gallons  in  a  day,  and  would  not  keep  that  up  very 
long  either. 

27567.  And  even  with  stimulating  feeding,  you  would 
find  great,  difficulty  in  extracting  anything  like  a  reason- 
able amount  of  milk  from  these  cows? — You  would  have 
great  difficuJty. 


27568.  Do  you  think  that  the  cross-bred  I  have 
spoken  about,  which  would  be  produced  by  the  Depart- 
ment's scheme,  would  be  just  the  type  of  animal  to 
introduce  into  your  locality  to  get  back  the  milk- 
producing  quality  of  the  stock? — I  would  prefer  a  bull 
of  the  pure-bred  type  from  a  good  milking  strain;  but, 
unfortunately,  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  that;  and  then 
they  have  to  go  back  to  the  cross-bred  that  you  have 
mentioned,,  and  they  would  be  much  better  than  the 
Aberdeen  Angus. 

27569.  I  take  it  from  you,  and  from  what  other  wit- 
nesses have  stated,  that  unless  something  is  done  to 
introduce  a  new  milking  strain  in  Mayo  and  North 
Galway,  milk  will  disappear? — Yes,  undoubtedly;  and, 
furthemiore,  I  think  the  Department  should  enforce 
some  law  to  have  no  bulls  kept  but  those  approved  of 
by  their  own  inspectors. 

27570.  You  are  referring  now  to  the  ordinary 
"  scrub  "  bull  that  is  used  by  the  small  farmer? — Yes; 
there  are  a  number  of  them  used. 

27571.  The  Department  would  be  with  you,  but  that 
could  only  be  brought  about  by  legislation,  which  might 
be  extremely  difficult  to  procure  at  the  moment? — I 
don't  think  it  would  be. 

27572.  Neither  you  nor  I,  I  suppose,  have  as  much 
experience  of  carrying  legislation  as  the  Vice-President 
of  the  Department  ? — That  is  so. 

27573.  He  is  not  very  hopeful  about  having  such  a 
measiu-e  placed  on  the  Statute  Book,  although  I  would 
hunger  for  the  day  it  was? — At  the  present  time  the 
majority  of  the  people  who  know  anything  about  cattle 
would  be  in  favour  of  it. 

27574.  But,  unfortunately,  in  Parliament  the  majority 
of  the  people  don't  know  anything  about  it? — Yes. 

27575.  Dr.  Moohhead.^ — Is  the  land  poor  in  your 
district? — Not  around  Killala. 

27576.  Is  it  poor  in  the  congested  district  you  speak 
of? — It  is  very  poor. 

27577.  Would  it  support  a  good  class  of  animal? — 
If  they  were  bred  in  the  district  they  would  do  all 
right. 

27578.  The  Chaiuman. — .\re  there  families  in  that 
locality  that  could  not  procure  milk  in  the  winter 
season? — Plenty  of  them. 

27579.  Dr.  Mookhead. — What  type  of  animal  was  in 
it  before  the  Congested  Districts  Board  interfered  ? — 
What  the  people  call  the  old  Irish-bred  cow. 

27580.  Was  that  a  milker?— Yes;  it  was  better  than 
the  present  cow. 

27581.  Are  there  any  of  them  in  existence? — Hardly. 
You  might  see  an  odd  one. 

27582.  She  was  suitable  to  the  district  and  native 
to  the  soil,  and  would  live  imder  conditions  that  the 
high-class  cow  could  not  thrive  in? — Yes. 

27583.  Is  not  that  the  animal  to  bring  back? — Yes; 
but  you  cannot  get  it  back. 

27584.  The  Chaiuman. — Are  there  any  goats  kept  in 
the  locality? — Very  few,  except  in  the  wild  mountains, 
where  you  would  see  twenty  or  thirty  running  wild. 

27585.  These  *re  bred  wild? — Yes.  There  may  be 
an  odd  one  that  they  try  to  tame,  and  it  has  to  be 
tied  hand  and  feet ;  it  wovdd  not  leave  a  hedge  un- 
damaged. 

27.586.  As  a  rule,  they  don't  milk  these  goats  at  all? 
—No. 

27587.  Dr.  Moorhead. — They  eat  them? — Yes. 

27588.  The  Chaiuman. — They  don't  come  to  be 
milked? — Tliere  is  rather  a  job  to  catch  them.  A  very 
poor  man  might  keep  one  of  them,  and  he  has  to  keep 
her  tied  down;  otherwise  the  goat  would  see  the  hills 
in  the  distance,  and  she  would  go  for  them. 

27589.  They  would  be  very  poor  milk  yielders? — 
Y'es.   I  saw  some  that  I  thought  would  be  good  milkers. 

27590.  The  district  where  we  heard  the  best  account 
of  the  goats  was  Crusheen,  in  Clare.  They  say- 
that  they  have  a  specially  good  breed  of  Irish  goats 
there.  An  effort  has  been  made,  as  you  are  perhaps 
aware,  to  improve  the  breed  by  the  introduction  of  new 
blood?— Yes. 

27591.  I  suppose  it  is  almost  idle  to  ask  whether  in 
a  region  like  that  the  children  get  an  adequate  supply 
of  milk?— They  don't. 

27592.  Some  of  them  hardly  know  the  taste  of 
it? — Hardly.  They  become  careless  about  the  use 
of  it. 

27593.  Because  they  are  not  able  to  procure  it? — Yes. 
I  know  some  people  about  my  place  and  they  don't 
have  a  tint  of  milk  for  their  tea. 

27594.  And  the  unfortunate  infants  are  often  given 
tea  to  drink? — Yes. 
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27595.  And  I  suppose  one  sees  a  great  many  speci- 
mens of  wasted  and  decrepit  children? — Not  as  many 
as  yon  would  expect. 

27596.  Dr.  Moorhead. — Do  they  use  anv  condensed 
milk?— A  little. 

27597.  The  CuAiitMAN. — I  suppose  one  cow  would  be 
the  most  that  the  majority  of  them  would  keep? — 
Those  that  would  keep  one  cow  they  might  some- 
times keep  two,  but  they  would  be  bad,  and  the  two 
would,  unfortunately,  run  di-y  together. 

27598.  So  that  the  keeping  of  two  cows  does  not 
always  relieve  the  scarcity? — No.  Besides,  the  cows 
are  not  good.  They  buy  them  from  15s.  to  30.s. — old 
things.    I  saw  a  man  buy  a  cow  for  6s.  or  8s. 

27599.  Mr.  O'Brien.— What  did  he  do  with  them?— 
Sent  them  off  to  Glasgow.  He  keeps  them  for  a  few 
weeks,  or  perhaps  they  would  die  on  his  hands. 

27600.  Dr.  'Moorhead. — Those  are  piners? — You 
would  hardly  call  them  piners. 

27601.  The  Chairman.— Would  they  be  always  able 
to  walk  home  from  the  fair? — They  can  travel  very 
well,  some  of  them. 

27602.  That  is  their  strong  point?— Yes. 

27603.  Those  would  be  dealers  who  would  buy  them? 
— Yes.  The  poor  people  extract  the  last  drop  of  milk 
from  them,  and  when  the  dealers  get  them  they  are 
probably  pounced  on  as  tuberculous  on  the  other  side. 
They  are  converted  into  sausages,  I  suppose. 

27604.  It  is  very  disquieting  from  this  point  of  view 
— that  they  are  used  by  these  people  as  long  as  they 
can  keep  them,  and  they  are  sold  only  when  they  are 
on  the  point  of  dissolution? — Y'es. 

27605.  The  milk  produced  by  cows  in  that  state 
could  neither  be  healthy  or  nourishing? — No;  that 
would  be  my  opinion. 

27606.  Do  many  of  these  exist? — A  good  many. 

27607.  Would  you  say  that  at  a  fair  you  would  get 
half-a-dozen  of  them? — You  could  get  a  dozen. 

27608.  What  type  would  they  be — would  they  be  of 
the  Galloway  cross? — They  would  be  of  every  breed. 
There  is  very  little  of  the  Galloway  blood  now  in  the 
stock.  The  Aberdeen  Angus  is  the  most  common. 
The  Galloways  were  condemned  in  Mayo  about  ten 
years  ago. 

27609.  Was  it  because  of  their  depreciation  of  the 
milk  yield  that  they  were  rendered  unpopular? — No. 

27610.  For  what  other  cause? — The  English  feeder 
condemned  them  more  or  less.  There  are  very  big 
grass  ranches  about  North  Mayo,  and  those  people  buy- 
ing Galloway  cattle  and  sending  them  away  to  England 
were  disappointed  with  them,  and  the  people  did  not 
buy  them  again. 

27611.  And  the  result  was  that  they  ceased  to  be 
bred  ? — Yes. 

27612.  Are  there  a  suflfieient  number  of  cows  avail- 
able of  a  healthy,  suitable  stamp,  if  there  were  proper 
bulls  to  mate  with  them? — Yes:  but  not  a  lot. 

27613.  Unless  something  is  done  in  the  near  future 
to  improve  the  milk-yielding  properties  of  the  cow, 
milk  will  almost  disappear? — Yes. 

27614.  Is  that  realised  by  the  people  who  keep  these 
cows? — They  are  always  complaining. 

27615.  Has  any  representation  ever  been  made  to 
the  representative  of  the  Department  or  to  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board  as  to  the  unsuitability  of  the 
type  of  cattle  sent  into  the  locality? — Not  in  "that  dis- 
trict, except  as  regards  the  Galloway  bull. 

27616.  Does  Mr.  Gallagher  visit  the  local  committee 
in  Mayo? — Yes. 

27617.  And  do  the  members  of  the  Agricultural  Com- 
mittee make  representation  to  him? — No;  becaxise  the 
County  Committee  of  Mayo  would  be  nearly  all  shop- 
keepers or  clergymen,  who  would  not  bother. 

27618.  The  clergyman  ought  to  be  familiar  with  the 
needs  and  wants  of  the  people?— They  don't  seem  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  cattle.  They  do  in  the  horse- 
breeding. 

27619.  The  cattle  are  reallv  more  essential  to  the 
M^ell-being  of  the  public  at  large,  from  the  health  point 
of  view,  than  the  horses? — Y^'es. 

27620.  Mr.  O'Brien.— If  you  were  to  get  selected 
bulls  supplied  by  the  Department  from  a  milking  strain 
would  you  advocate  their  also  passing  the  tuberculin 
test  as  bemg  essential  ?— Yes ;  it  would  be  a  verv  "ood 
thmg. 

Pi'esent,  I  suppose,  you  never  heard  of 
the  tuberculm  test  being  asked  for  in  the  fair  if  a  man 
was  purchasing  a  cow?— No,  very  rarely. 


27622.  If  you  were  going  to  a  fair  to  buy  a  bull  or 
a  cow,  would  you  ask  to  have  the  animal  tested? — It 
would  be  no  use^  because  the  man  selling  the  animal 
would  know  nothing  about  the  tuberculin  test. 

27623.  We  got  evidence  somewhere  of  a  person  ask- 
ing and  getting  a  certificate  with  the  bull? — A  good 
many  persons  in  the  Dublin  Show  ask  that  the  bulls 
be  tested. 

27624.  The  Chairman. — The  application  of  the  tuber- 
culin test  has  not  been  insisted  on  by  the  County  Com- 
mittee in  Mayo? — No. 

27625.  Mr. 'O'Brien.— Don't  you  think  it  should  be? 
— I  think  very  few  of  the  young  premium  bulls  suffer 
from  tuberculosis. 

27626.  You  think  when  they  get  tuberculosis  that 
they  acquire  it  afterwards  when  going  with  a  class  of 
cattle  already  infected? — Yes. 

27627.  The  Chairman. — I  take  it  that  there  are  not 
many  people  in  your  locality  co-operating  with  the 
Department  in  keeping  milk  records? — I  know  of 
nobody  except  myself.  I  only  tried  it  with  one  cow, 
and  she  did  well  enough.  She  registered  with  the 
Department  about  1,501  gallons. 

27628.  She  was  an  exceptionally  good  cow? — She 
was.  I  asked  several  of  the  people  round  here  why 
they  don't  keep  a  shorthorn  of  milking  strain  as  a 
premium  bull,  and  I  asked  the  Department  to  intro- 
duce such  an  animal,  and  they  could  not  see  their 
way  to  do  so. 

27629.  Mr.  O'Brien.— Did  they  offer  to  buy  you;- 
cow? — Mr.  Gallagher  spoke  about  it. 

27630.  Who  is  your  Agricultural  Instructor? — Mr. 
Duffy,  I  think. 

27631.  Because  I  rather  think  that  the  Agricultural 
Instructors  were  given  orders  from  headquarters  to  be 
on  the  look-out  for  any  heavy-milking  cow? — The 
Department's  Inspectors  knew  the  cow  well. 

27632.  Were  these  Department  Inspectors? — They 
have  got  Agricultural  Instructors  in  each  county.  They 
act  as  Inspectors.  You  have  a  head  Inspector  for  Con- 
naught,  and  an  assistant  Inspector  also. 

27633.  The  Agricultural  Instructor  who  acts  as  In- 
spector does  not  inspect  the  dairies? — No. 

27634.  The  Chairman. — Has  anything  been  done  to 
put  in  force  in  Mayo  the  provisions  of  the  Dairies 
and  Cowsheds  Order? — They  are  only  talking  of  it  at 
present. 

27635.  What  is  your  rural  district? — Killala. 

27636.  And  no  Veterinary  Inspector  has  been  ap- 
pointed in  that  district  so  far? — No. 

27637.  And  has  the  prospect  of  appointing  an  Inspec- 
tor been  favourably  discussed  or  otherwise? — The 
countrymen  don't  understand  it. 

27638.  Are  you  in  favour  of  it? — I  think  it  would  be 
a  good  idea. 

27639.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  milk  is  suitably 
stored  in  the  homes? — It  is  not. 

27640.  And  there  is  much  room  for  improvement  in 
that  respect? — Yes. 

27641.  What  became  of  the  calves  of  your  cow  that 
gave  that  fine  yield? — I  sold  some  of  them.  I  have 
one  of  them. 

27642.  Did  you  keep  any  of  the  bull  calves? — Yes. 

27643.  What  did  you  get  for  them?— ^30  apiece  at 
three  months  old. 

27644.  You  are  keeping  on  the  cow? — No.  I  sold 
the  cow  that  gave  the  heavy  yield  because  I  got  dis- 
gusted with  the  Department,  as  it  seemed  to  me  that 
they  did  not  want  to  improve  the  cattle  in  Ireland. 

27645.  I  would  be  sorry  to  believe  that?— They 
refused  me. 

27646.  Refused  what?— To  give  me  a  shorthorn  bull 
with  a  premium.  I  had  an  Aberdeen  Angus  in  my 
possession  with  a  premium.  They  would  not  see  their 
way  to  give  two  premiums,  though  I  know  another  part 
of  Ireland  where  they  gave  two  premiums  to  one  man. 

27647.  It  is  contrary  to  the  rule  to  give  two 
premiums  to  one  individual.    Was  it  because  you  had 

already  a  premium  bull  that  they  refused  it?  The 

excuse  was  that  I  had  one  premium  bull. 

27648.  And  the  net  result  was  that  you  thought  you 
would  not  be  likely  to  make  a  profit? — I  could  not  get 
a  premium  bull  of  a  milking  strain  to  send  this  cow  to, 
and  it  was  no  use  crossing  with  an  Aberdeen  Angus. 

27649.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Did  you  get  a  good  price  for 
the  cow? — Yes. 

27650.  The  Chairman. — Was  she  a  good  type  of  cow. 
to  look  at? — No;  but  she  was  a  real  dairy  cow — a  nice, 
thin,  silky  coat. 
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27651.  Where  did  you  get  her? — She  was  bred  by 
Mr.  Fred  McCormick,  Summerhill.  He  lives  in  Dublin. 
A  strange  thing  about  her  dam  was  that  she  could 
hardly  feed  a  calf.  Mr.  McCormick  bought  the  bull 
from  Mr.  Crawford.  This  was  a  premium  bull,  and 
the  cow  was  sent  to  him,  and  she  had  this  heifer  calf, 
and  she  turned  out  to  be  an  exceptionally  good  milker; 
but  she  got  awfully  wicked,  and  had  to  be  tied  when 
milked.  She  alwaj's  yielded  butter  that  was  the  best 
and  deepest  colour.  I  have  seen  a  good  many  cows  in 
F.ngland  and  elsewhere,  but  I  saw  none  to  come  up  to 
her. 

27652.  She  was  sold  out  of  the  country ?— Yes ;  she 
was  a  herd-book  cow. 

27653.  And  with  her  milk  record  she  would  naturally 
command  a  good  price? — Yes. 

27654.  How  many  calves  did  you  sell  from  her  as 
bulls? — Two.  They  were  ofi  a  pure-bred  shorthorn, 
but  not  of  a  milking  strain,  and  they  wei-e  not  well- 
shaped. 

27655.  But  the  fact  of  their  being  the  produce  of  a 
cow  with  such  a  milk  record  increased  their  price? — 
It  did. 

27656.  Is  there  any  other  suggestion,  Mr.  O 'Boyle, 
that  you  think  would  be  in  any  way  helpful  to  the 
Commission? — Unless  you  would  suggest  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  do  something  for  this 


unfortunate  part  of  the  country  I  have  spoken  about.  I 
think  it  would  be  well  if  a  few  pure-bred  shorthorn 
bulls  of  a  milking  strain  were  placed  in  the  district. 

27657.  In  fact  all  Mayo  seems  to  need  an  infusion 
of  new  blood? — Y"es:  there  is  too  much  Aberdeen 
Angus. 

27658.  Dr.  Moorhead. — They  don't  go  in  for  pro- 
ducing store  cattle? — They  do. 

27659.  Would  they  prefer  a  store  strain  to  a  milk- 
ing strain? — You  might  have  a  milk  bull  that  would 
be  good  for  both. 

27660.  If,  for  instance,  they  had  a  thorough-bred 
milk-strain  bull,  do  you  think  they  would  breed  from 
that — the  Ayrshire,  for  example? — They  would  not 
breed  from  tlie  Ayrshire.  I  believe  if  they  had  a  short- 
horn bull  of  milking  strain  you  would  get  good  heifers 
that  would  turn  out  to  be  good  milking  cows.  I  saw 
a  good  shorthorn  in  Ballina  Agricultural  Show.  She 
was  a  small  animal  and  she  gave  43  lbs.  of  milk. 

27661.  Is  she  a  home-bred  cow? — She  is  an  old 
Irish  cow. 

27662.  Had  she  the  white  streak  about  her  back? — 
No. 

27663.  Is  that  associated  with  the  old  Irish  cow — 
the  dull  red  cow  with  the  white  streak  down  her 
back? — Y'es. 


The  Commission  then  adjourned  to  Kilhjbegs  till  Monday,  I'ltit  August,  1912. 


FORTY-EIGHTH  DAY.— MONDAY,  12th  AUGUST,  1912. 

The  Commissioners  met  at  the  Foresters'  Hall,  Killybegs,  at  2.45  p.m. 

Present: — P.  J.  O'Neill,  Esq.  (Chairman);  L.\dy  Everard  ;  Miss  Margaret  McNeill; 

Dermod  O'Brien,  Esq. 

S.  W.  Strange,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


Mr.  Michael  McNelis,  J. P.,  examined. 


27664.  The  Chairman. — I  understand  you  are  Clerk 
of  the  Glenties  Rural  District  Council,  Mr.  McNelis? — 
Yes,  Sir. 

27665.  How  long  have  you  occupied  that  position? — 
For  twelve  and  a  half  years. 

27666.  Would  you  kindly  tell  the  Commission  what 
provision  has  been  made  by  your  Council  to  put  into 
force  the  provisions  of  the  Dairies  and  Cowsheds 
Order? — The  Order  has  been  put  into  force  since 
February  last. 

27667.  What  officers  have  been  appointed? — Three 
inspectors. 

27668.  Lay  or  veterinary? — Lay;  three  sanitary  sub- 
ofticers  have  been  appointed  inspectors. 

27669.  Have  any  reports  been  received  from  these 
officers  since  they  were  appointed? — Yes. 

27670.  What  would  be  the  nature  of  the  reports 
sent  in? — On  the  whole,  they  have  been  favourable. 
The  people  have  been  carrying  out  the  instructions. 

27671.  Have  they  lodged  any  complaints  as  to  how 
the  byres  were  kept? — No  serious  complaints.  There 
were  some  complaints  about  whitewashing,  but  that 
was  attended  to  afterwards. 

27672.  Have  the  inspectors  reported  that  they  have 
been  able  to  get  the  improvements  carried  out  that 
were  necessary? — Yes. 

27673.  And  no  complaint  has  ever  been  made  that 
the  cow-keepers  were  obdurate  and  refused  to  carry  out 
the  improvements  suggested? — No. 

27674.  Has  it  been  contemplated  to  appoint  a 
veterinary  inspector?— Well,  the  Local  Government 
Board  did  not  insist  upon  it  in  our  Union,  on  account 
of  there  being  no  veterinary  surgeon  resident  in  our 
Union. 

27675.  .\nd  if  the  appointment  were  made,  a  person 
would  have  to  be  imported? — Yes 

27676.  Have  you  veterinary  dispensaries  here? — Yes. 


27677.  Where  does  the  veterinary  surgeon  reside 
who  attends  these? — One  lives  at  Donegal,  another 
in  Strabane,  and  another  at  Falcarragh. 

27678.  In  Donegal  they  have  a  veterinary 
inspector  ? — Yes. 

27679.  For  what  period  has  he  been  appointed? — 
For  twelve  months. 

27680.  When  was  the  Order  put  into  force? — 
About  three  years  ago. 

27681.  Is  tiiere  a  scarcity  of  milk  amongst  the  people 
in  this  rural  district? — Yes,  in  parts. 

27682.  At  what  periods  of  the  year? — Practically 
throughout  the  entire  year  in  parts  of  it;  in  the 
Northern  portions  of  the  Glenties  Union  and  in  the 
parish  of  Templecrane. 

27683.  Would  all  the  residents  there  have  small 
patches  of  land  of  their  own? — Not  all  of  them. 

27684.  Some  of  them  are  engaged  in  fishing? — Yes, 
and  in  labour,  and  some  migrate  to  Scotland. 

27685.  Have  you  migratory  labourers  in  your 
district? — Yes. 

27686.  And  they  go  away  in  the  spring  and  remain 
until  the  autumn? — Yes. 

27687.  By  whom  is  the  work  carried  on  in  their 
absence?— By  the  women  or  the  boys  or  girls  that 
remain  at  home. 

27688.  What  size  holdings  would  be  the  average  in 
your  Union? — About  £2  4s.  in  valuation  would  be  the 
general  average. 

27689.  And  that  would  represent  from  three  to  five 
or  seven  acres,  according  to  the  quality ?— Yes,  about 
that. 

27690.  Would  they  have  the  means  of  keeping  a  cow 
on  that  land  if  they  were  able  to  buy  one? — Yes,  they 
would. 
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27691.  It  would  be  possiBle  for  them  to  feed  a  cow 
if  they  had  it? — Yes,  on  most  of  the  farms. 

27692.  Do  they  keep  cows,  as  a  matter  of  fact? — 
Yes,  ill  the  greater  part  of  the  district,  but  in  another 
part  they  don't. 

27693.  Are  they  poorer  there? — Yes,  and  they  have 
not  a  very  good  outlet  for  cattle.  Some  of  them  have 
only  about  an  acre  of  laud,  or  two  or  three  acres  of  a 
very  inferior  quality  of  land. 

27694.  That  would  be  almost  barren? — Yes,  rocks. 

27695.  You  say  there  is  a  scarcity  of  milk  all  the 
year  round? — Yes,  in  parts  of  the  Union. 

27696.  Is  it  so  acute  there  that  the  children  are  not 
able  to  procure  an  ample  quantity? — Yes,  in  certain 
districts. 

27697.  Does  this  scarcity  prevail  to  a  greater  extent 
in  the  poorer  locality  than  in  the  better-to-do 
localities? — It  does,  of  course. 

27698.  Is  there  a  scarcity  in  the  other  district  where 
the  land  is  better? — No. 

27699.  Milk  is  always  available  there?— Yes. 

27700.  What  would  be  the  area  that  you  are  dealing 
with ;  what  number  of  families  would  be  resident 
there? — From  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred 
families  would  be  affected. 

27701.  What  proportion  of  that  number  would  keep 
cows — one  in  three? — Yes.  There  are  some  of  the 
Islands  where  milk  is  scarce  and  where  they  cannot 
keep  cows  very  well. 

27702.  That  is  a  particulaiiv  difficult  area  to  deal 
with?— Yes. 

27703.  What  distance  would  thoy  be  from  the 
sliore? — One  is  half  a  mile  from  Arranmore  and  another 
would  be  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  mainland. 

27704.  Do  they  keep  cows  at  all? — Some  do. 

27705.  What  breed  of  cows  do  they  keep  in  the 
poorer  locality? — They  are  nearly  every  kind — a 
mixed  breed. 

27706.  Have  vou  any  of  the  Galloway  breed? — Yes. 

27707.  What  'has  been  their  effect  on  the  milk?— 
They  seem  satisfactory  and  appear  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  district. 

27708.  Do  they  continue  to  use  them? — Yes,  in  the 
mountain  districts. 

27709.  Why  are  they  so  fond  of  them?— The  stock 
are  pretty  hardy  and  live  on  the  mountain  in  the 
winter  season. 

27710.  And  are  not  much  tax  on  the  farm-vard? — 
No. 

27711.  That  one  quite  recognises,  but  we  have  been 
told  that  wherever  they  have  been  persistently  used 
the  stock  are  poor  milkers? — I  have  not  heard  any 
such  complaint  here,  but,  of  course,  there  are  a  good 
number  of  Kerries  and  Dexters.  In  parts  of  the 
Union  some  of  them  were  introduced  into  the  country 
through  Major  Gosselin.  He  also  started  a  dairy 
there  some  fifteen  years  ago,  and  he  kept  about 
eighteen  or  nineteen  cows  himself.  He  started  a  dairy 
at  Burtonport. 

27712.  What  kind  of  success  has  attended  the 
establishment  of  that  dairy? — He  gave  it  up  about  a 
year  and  a  half  ago.  He  had  not  time  to  devote  to  it, 
or  something  like  that. 

27713.  To  what  purpose  was  the  dairy  devoted? — 
For  the  supply  of  milk  to  the  inhabitants  around  the 
town. 

27714.  How  many  cows  would  he  have  kept  when 
he  had  the  dairy? — From  eighteen  to  twenty -five. 

27715.  It  must  be  an  enormous  loss  to  the  district 
if  he  has  abandoned  the  enterprise? — So  it  is. 

27716.  To  what  cause  was  his  change  of  manage- 
ment attributed? — I  don't  know. 

27717.  It  would  not  be  for  want  of  co-operation  from 
the  people  resident  in  the' district — do  they  appreciate 
the  value  of  milk? — Yes. 

27718.  What  price  was  charged  for  it? — lOd.  a 
gallon. 

27719.  Was  it  available  all  the  year  round? — It  was. 
Of  course  there  are  others  who  started  to  keep  a  similar 
number  of  cows  and  that  might  have  an  effect  on  him. 

27720.  They  have  continued? — Yes.  It  is  possible 
that  there  was  too  much  competition. 

27721.  Was  this  estate  of  Major  Gosselin 's  in  a 
locality  where  the  people  are  very  poor? — Yes. 

27722.  And  was  it  with  the  object  of  assisting  them 
from  a  philanthropic  point  of  view  that  he  started  this 
dairy? — 1  think  so. 


27723.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  how  many 
cows  would  be  kept  by  those  who  have  dairies  still? — 
The_  number  would  have  increased  by  the  number  that 
diminished. 

27724.  So  that  there  would  be  no  material  change? — 
No.  ^ 

27725.  Was  the  milk  distriliuted  or  carried  away? — 
It  was  carried  awaj'. 

27726.  What  distance  would  the  people  have  to- 
travel  to  get  it? — Some  three,  or  four,  or  five  miles. 

27727.  Even  as  long  as  five  miles? — Yes. 

27728.  In  Killybegs  is  the  milk  supply  ample? — Yes. 

27729.  All  the  year  round?— Yes. 

27730.  Do  the  people  appreciate  the  value  of  it, 
and  are  children  given  a  generous  milk  diet? — I  think 
so. 

27731.  Is  there  any  other  locality  in  your  rural 
district  in  which  there  is  an  acute  scarcity  of  milk, 
other  than  the  one  to  which  you  have  referred?' — No. 
The  Rosses  is  the  worst. 

27732.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  Donegal 
rural  district  and  how  they  stand  from  this  point  of 
view? — No,  except  of  the  part  that  joins  our  own 
district,  and  that  appears  to  be  fairly  well  supplied. 

27733.  Their  condition  is  about  the  same  as  vours? — 
Yes. 

27734.  There  is  no  crying  need  in  that  locality? — 
No.      They  have  all  fairly  large  farms. 

27735.  In  all  the  other  parts  of  the  district,  save 
and  except  the  area  to  which  you  refer,  are  the  farms 
fairly  large? — Yes. 

27736.  Would  they  have  thirty-five  or  forty  acres 
of  land?— Yes. 

27737.  Of  course,  the  owners  of  these  farms  would 
have  an  ample  supply  for  themselves  all  the  year 
round? — Yes. 

27738.  Do  they  make  provision  to  have  it  all  the 
year  round? — Yes. 

27739.  Are  there  many  labourers  residing  in  the 
district  where  the  farms  are  large? — They  reside  near 
the  town. 

27740.  Where  do  they  get  their  supply?— In  the 
town. 

27741.  Does  the  custom  exist  of  giving  milk  as  part 
of  wages  where  a  man  works  with  a  farmer? — In  an 
exceptional  case. 

27742.  It  is  not  the  custom?— No,  they  have  to 
buy  it. 

27743.  Would  they  sell  milk  if  the  labourers 
bought  it? — Yes. 

27744.  There  are  no  creameries  in  this  county? — 
There  are  in  Donegal  district.  There  is  one  adjoining 
this  Union  at  Bruckless,  about  five  miles  from  here. 

27745.  Is  that  a  co-operative  or  a  proprietary 
creamery? — A  co-operative  creamery. 

27746.  How  long  has  it  been  in  existence  ?— About 
eight  years. 

27747.  Is  it  receiving  increased  patronage  as  time 
goes  on? — It  is  going  on  well.  It  is  an  auxiliary  to 
another  creamery  in  Inver. 

27748.  Has  the  introduction  of  the  creamery  had 
any  effect  on  the  milk  supply  to  the  working  popula- 
tion?— No,  not  so  far  as  our  district  is  concerned. 

27749.  No  greater  scarcity  exists  than  was  in  ex- 
istence previous  to  the  starting  of  the  creamery? — No. 

27750.  No  feeling  prevails  that  the  creameries  are 
responsible  for  the  scarcity  of  milk  for  domestic 
purposes? — They  have  only  the  one  creamery. 

27751.  But  I  just  wanted  to  know  whether  the  same 
feeling  prevails  here  as  in  other  parts  of  the  country — 
that  the  creameries  have  accentuated  the  scarcity  of 
milk? — I  dare  say  they  would  if  they  were  introduced 
generally,  because  they  would  be  an  incentive  to  the 
people  to  send  their  milk  to  them. 

27752.  Is  home  butter-making  carried  on  in  your 
district? — Yes. 

27753.  Do  they  use  the  separator  or  set  the  cream? — • 
They  set  the  cream. 

27754.  Where  do  they  sell? —  Usually  in  shops  in 
Killybegs,  Donegal,  and  the  small  towns  around. 

27755.  Have  any  prosecutions  ever  been  undertaken 
by  the  Food  aad  Drugs  Inspector  in  your  district? — 
Not  that  I  have  seen  in  this  district. 

27756.  Does  your  Council  insist  on  registration? — 
Yes. 

27757.  And  all  the  people  engaged  in  selling  milk', 
no  matter  how  small,  are  registered  in  your  books? — 
Yes. 
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27758.  Have  you  ever  had  prosecutions  against 
people  who  failed  to  register? — No;  they  have  been 
uotihed. 

27759.  And  has   that  been   found  sufficient? — Yes. 

27760.  They  are  then  registered  at  once? — Yes. 

27761 .  Do  the  officers  you  have  appointed  report  from 
time  to  time  that  they  find  certain  people  whom  they 
do  not  find  registered  selling  milk? — They  do. 

27762.  Do  you  believe  at  the  present  time  that  the 
registration  extends  to  very  nearly  all,  if  not  all,  those 
engaged  in  the  sale  of  milk? — Yes. 

27763.  Are  there  any  milk  shops  in  the  town? — No. 

27764.  Whatever  milk  is  sold  is  carted  around? — It 
is  not  carted  about  Killybegs.  Glenties  is  the  only 
town  where  it  is  taken  round.  In  the  other  places  the 
[>eople  liave  to  go  to  the  farmer  for  the  milk  they 
require. 

27765.  What  price  is  charged,  do  you  know? — 2d. 
and  2^d.  a  quart. 

27766.  Is  the  price  increased  in  the  winter? — I  don't 
think  they  make  very  much  difference,  as  a  general 
rule,  all  through  the  district. 

27767.  Are  any  samples  of  milk  ever  tested  for 
adulteration? — Not  that  I  know.  Of  course,  we  liave 
seen  cases  in  the  Glenties,  but  not  outside  it. 

27768.  Is  there  a  Food  and  Drugs  Inspector  in 
Killybegs?— Yes. 

27769.  A  member  of  the  Constabulary? — Yes. 

27770.  Does  he  ever  take  samples  of  inilk? — I  am 
not  aware. 

27771.  You  have  never  heard  of  prosecutions  being 
instituted  by  him? — Not  in  Killybegs,  but  I  have  in 
Glenties. 

27772.  And  were  substantial  fines  imposed? — Yes. 

27773.  What  would  they  amount  to? — About  30s. 
for  each  offence. 

27774.  Have  parties  ever  been  prosecuted  a  second 
time? — Not  the  same  parties. 

27775.  Do  you  think  that  has  a  wholesome  effect  in 
procuring  the  sale  of  pure  milk? — I  think  so. 

27776.  Do  you  think  is  there  an  obvious  injury  done 
to  the  child "  population  in  this  district  by  reason  of 
their  having  limited  milk  food? — Not  except  in  that 
particular  district  I  have  mentioned  where  the  in- 
habitants are  very  poor. 

27777.  It  is  po'verty  more  than  anything  else  that 
deprives  them  of  their  supply? — Poverty,  and  the 
difficulty  of  getting  it.  and  the  "difficulty  of  transit  in 
regard  to  the  food  for  the  cattle. 

27778.  Do  these  migratory  labourers  bring  home  a 
substantial  sum  with  them?— Yes.  The  prevailing 
practice  is  that  they  get  their  supplies  from  May  to 
October  and  then  they  discharge  their  liabilities. 

27779.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  one  of  those  buying 
a  cow  on  the  accumulated  earnings?— Yes. 

27780.  Is  that  a  common  thing? — Yes. 

27781.  They  are  enabled  to  get  a  cow  by  that  means 
sometimes  ? — Yes. 

27782.  And  if  that  cow  goes  out  of  profit,  is  she 
sold,  and  do  they  secure  another? — Sometimes. 

27783.  And  sometimes  when  they  part  with  the  cow 
they  don't  replace  her? — No. 

27784.  Do  they  keep  any  goats  in  this  region?— 
Very  few. 

27785.  Are  they  kept  wild  on  the  mountain  side,  or 
as  a  source  of  rnilk  supply? — They  are  kept  wild  on 
the  mountains. 

27786.  And  not  milked  at  all  regularly? — There 
might  be  an  occasional  one  that  would  be  milked 
regularly. 

27787.  Have  you  thought  of  any  scheme  whereby 
'the  difficulty  that  exists  in  this  locality,  to  which  you 
wish  to  direct  our  attention,  may  be  remedied? — The 
only  scheme  that  would  be  feasible  for  that  particular 
district  would  be  the  starting  of  a  dairy  on  the  line  of 
the  one  started  by  Major  Gosselin,  and  provide  milk 
at  a  reasonable  price. 

27788.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  subsidising  a 
dairyman  if  he  undertook  to  provide  a  certain  supply 
of  milk  all  the  year  round? — Yes. 

27789.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  a  proper  expen- 
diture?— Yes. 

27790.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  persons  being  ordered 
a  milk  diet  and  being  unable  to  procure  it? — I  have. 

27791.  That  is  in  the  poorer  locality ?— Yes. 

27792.  But  it  would  not  occur  in  the  better  part  of 
the  district? — No;  it  would  not  occur  in  this  part  of 
the  district. 

27793.  The  needs  would  be  sufficiently  met  here? — 
Yes. 


27794.  Does  the  condition  of  things  existing  in  this 
locality  call  for  any  radical  change  or  remedy,  do  you 
think? — No,  except  in  the  registration  of  the  dairies 
and  cowsheds ;  every  person  keeping  a  cow  should  be 
registered. 

27795.  You  would  extend  the  registration  to  all 
persons  keeping  cows? — Y'^es. 

27796.  In  order  to  ensure  that  the  cows  would  be 
kept  in  good  condition,  and  that  the  persons  would  be 
careful  in  the  handling  of  the  milk  and  in  keeping  it 
clean  and  healthy? — Yes. 

27797.  What  number  are  registered  in  this'  district? — 
One  hundred  and  twenty  eight  milk-sellers. 

27798.  Is  the  number  of  milk-sellers  increasing? — 
Y"es.  In  the  beginning  they  had  an  antipathy  against 
registration,  fearing  a  whole  lot  of  expenditure.  Then 
others  were  supplying  milk  as  an  "  obligement  "  to 
their  neighbours  and  not  as  a  matter  of  profit. 

27799.  Have  you  known  any  person  to  abandon  the 
selling  of  milk  in  consequence  of  registration  being 
enforced? — I  have  been  told  of  it. 

27800.  When  they  realised  what  duties  the  Order 
imposed  on  them,  did  they  again  take  up  th&  sale? — 
Yes. 

27801.  They  were  rather  scared  at  the  beginning? — 
Yes. 

27802.  And  when  they  found  the  conditions  imposed 
were  not  too  exacting,  they  resumed  the  trade? — Yes. 

27803.  So  far  as  you  know,  the  Order  has  not  been 
responsible  for  any  limitation  of  the  milk  supply? — 
Not  at  present. 

27804.  When  things  settled  down  and  the  cow- 
keepers  realised  what  the  Order  really  imposed,  they 
resumed  their  old  custom? — Yes. 

27805.  What  number  of  cows  would  be  the  average 
of  those  registered  with  you? — About  three  or  four. 

27806.  From  one  to  five  or  seven  cows? — Yes. 
Seven  cows  would  be  the  most,  and  there  would  be 
very  few  who  Mould  have  seven. 

27807.  Would  those  who  contract  for  the  supply  of 
milk  to  a  hospital  or  a  public  institution  keep  more? — 
They  would. 

27808.  How  is  the  workhouse  supplied ;  is  it  from 
a  number  of  small  men  combining  together,  or  from 
one  man  who  keeps  a  sufficient  number  of  cows  to 
supply  the  contract? — It  is  from  two  or  three  com- 
bined men.  The  workhouse  up  to  the  present  keep 
eight  cows  of  their  own. 

27809.  Thev  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  a  supplv? — 
No. 

27810.  Where  is  the  lunatic  asylum  for  this 
county? — In  Letterkenny.  They  keep  cows  of  their 
own,  and  get  a  supply  from  the  neighbouring  farmers. 

27811.  They  augment  their  supply  by  taldng  milk 
on  contract? — Yes,  from  adjoining  farmers. 

27812.  Would  it  be  your  opinion  that  some  means 
should  be  provided  for  advancing  small  loans  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  cows  in  poor  districts? — Yes. 

27813.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  an  essential 
condition  in  order  to  ensure  an  adequate  supply  of 
milk? — Yes;  I  think  it  would  be  very  useful. 

27814.  Have  you  ever  known  small  farmers  to 
borrow  money  from  the  joint  stock  banks  for  the 
purpose  of  buving  cows? — Yes. 

27815.  £10  'or  £12,  as  the  case  may  be?— They 
would  not  require  so  much. 

27816.  Are  they  low-priced  cows? — Yes. 

27817.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  what  the 
average  milk  yield  would  be? — One  hundred  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  gallons  in  the  year. 

27818.  That  is  extremely  small;  that  is  about  the 
worst  we  have  heard  so  far? — Of  course,  I  am  only 
talking  of  the  cows  in  the  small  holdings. 

27819.  They  have  got  to  be  considered? — Yes. 

27820.  Is  that  poor  district  to  which  you  have  been 
referring  sold  under  the  Land  Acts? — The  Congested 
Districts  Board  are  negotiating  about  the  sale. 

27821.  Do  they  advance  loans  to  enable  people  to 
buy  COW'S? — No. 

27822.  Do  they  advance  money  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  the  cow  byres? — Under  the  Parish  Com- 
mittee they  give  prizes  of  £S  to  provide  dairies. 

27823.  That  is  the  principal  development  in  which 
they  are  engaged  at  the  moment? — Yes. 

27824.  They  have  paid  no  heed  whatever  to  the 
condition  of  the  cow-byres,  so  far? — If  a  man  im- 
proves his  byre  it  is  included  under  the  General  Im- 
provement Scheme. 
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27825.  Has  that  scheme  led  to  much  improvement 
in  this  particular  branch? — Yes.  The  only  thing  is 
that  that  subsidy  for  the  dairy  is  not  taken  up 
suiiiciently,  because  people  think  that  the  £3  is  too 
small. 

27826.  They  don't  think  it  possible  to  erect  an 
independent  building  for  that  sum? — No.  If  they  got 
about  £7  or  £8  it  would  possibly  induce  them  to  do  so. 

27827.  And  they  are  supposed  to  supplement  this 
amount  by  some  expenditure  of  their  own? — Yes. 

27828.  Do  the  Congested  Districts  Board  supply 
them  with  a  plan  for  the  building  they  desire  to  have 
erected? — Yes. 

27829.  And  it  must  conform  with  that  plan? — Yes. 

27830.  The  advance  made  would  only  meet  about 
one-third  the  cost? — It  would  not  meet  even  one-third. 

278.31.  One-fourth,  or  even  less? — Yes,  less  than  one- 
fourth. 

27832.  Do  they  give  advances  for  any  other  purpose 
than  that? — No;  they  give  no  other  advance  for  any 
other  purpose.  Of  course,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture gives  advances  for  fishing  and  nets. 

27833.  That  is  under  a  different  head  and  under  a 
different  Act?— Yes. 

27834.  Has  it  ever  been  suggested  that  the  milk 
supply  has  been  the  source  of  an  outbreak  of  disease? — 
Yes. 

27835.  How  long  ago? — About  five  years  ago  typhus 
fever  was  traceable  to  it. 

27836.  Illness  broke  out  in  a  family  supplying  the 
milk?— Yes. 

27837.  AVas  any  action  taken  to  suspend  the  sup- 
ply?— The  people   abandoned  it  themselves. 

27838.  Was  that  a  recognition  of  the  danger  that 
might  arise  from  the  spread  of  the  infection? — The 
public  found  it  out  and  stopped  buying  the  milk  from 
this  particular  place. 

27839.  The  purchasers  abandoned  trading  with 
them? — Yes. 

27840.  Did  that  outbreak  reach  considerable  dimen- 
sions?— No;  it  was  confined  to  three  or  four  families. 

27841.  Do  your  inspectors  ever  report  that  they 
discovered  people  handling  milk  with  unclean  hands 
or  milking  into  unclean  vessels? — No. 

27842.  You  know  that  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Order  they  are  empowered  to  look  into  that  branch? — 
Yes. 

27843.  But  no  reports  have  been  presented  to  the 
Council  in  regard  to  that? — The  reports  that  have 
been  presented  have  been  all  favourable  in  that 
respect. 

27844.  Is  there  much  mortality  amongst  stock  in 
this  district? — No. 

27845.  You  don't  hear  of  many  losses  from  tuber- 
culous cows? — No. 

27846.  Or  from  abortion?— No. 

27847.  The  stock  are  healthy  generally? — Yes. 

27848.  It  is  the  cross-bred  that  is  kept  in  the  poorer 
locality — a  cross  between  a  shorthorn  and  a  Kerry? — 
Yes,  or  a  Dexter. 

27849.  You  have  heard  no  complaints  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Galloway  bull  from  the  milk  point  of 
view? — No,  I  have  not. 

27850.  Well,  I  am  afraid  the  question  must  not 
have  been  inquired  into  very  closely,  because  it  is 
quite  a  recognised  thing  that  these  bulls  are  inimical 
to  the  dairying  property  of  the  cow.  and  in  Connemara 
we  were  told  that  the  milk  was  almost  bred  out  of  the 
stock  by  the  introduction  of  this  bull.  The  farmers 
don't  rear  their  own  heifers  at  all? — No. 


27851.  Possibly  that  might  account  for  the  absence 
of  the  complaint? — Yes. 

27852.  What  breed  of  bulls  are  given  by  the  Depart- 
ment?— Nearly  all  shorthorn  and  Aberdeen  Angus. 

27853.  Do  the  people  like  the  Aberdeen  Angus? — ■ 
Yes. 

2-7854.  Why?— The  stock  sell  well.  • 

27855.  And  sell  early?— Yes. 

27856.  They,  too,  are  a  bad  milk  breed?— The  short- 
horn seems  to  be  coming  more  into  favour. 

27857.  Where  do  the  people  buy  the  cows  when  they 
need  them? — From  one  part  of  the  county  to  another. 

27858.  In  fairs?— Yes. 

27859.  Is  the  whole  of  Donegal  congested? — Yes, 
at  present. 

27860.  It  was  not  up  to  the  recent  extension? — No. 

27861.  Of  course,  one  sees  quite  good  stock  in  some 
parts  of  the  county,  but  that  is  where  the  land  is 
good? — Yes. 

27862.  Lady  Everaud. — Is  the  old  dash-churn  still 
used  in  your  district? — Yes. 

27863.  Therefore,  buttermilk  is  for  sale? — There  is 
only  a  little  of  it  sold.  The  people  keep  it  for  their 
own  purposes. 

27864.  What  is   used   for  bread-making? — Yeast. 

27865.  Is  stirabout  used  for  children  about  here? — 
It  is. 

27866.  And  they  get  milk  to  drink  with  it? — Yes. 

27867.  Is  home-baking  resorted  to  more  than  the 
purchase  of  baker's  bread? — No;  of  late  years  baker's 
bread  is  more  resorted  to. 

27868.  Is  there  much  tea-drinking  here? — Yes. 

27869.  Are  the  children  fed  on  it?— Partly. 

27870.  They  don't  get  as  much  milk  as  they  should? 
— I  suppose  not. 

27871.  Have  you  got  a  District  Nurse? — Yes;  we 
have  one  in  Glencolumbkille  and  Arranmore. 

27872.  You  have  not  got  one  in  Killybegs? — No;  we 
have  a  Maternity  Nurse  there. 

27873.  Would  you  advocate  goats  being  kept  by  the 
cottagers? — Yes.  They  would  be  useful  where  milk  is 
scarce.    They  would  be  very  useful  to  the  labourers. 

27874.  Would  it  not  be  well  if  they  had  the  new 
breed  of  goats,  that  kid  at  all  times,  and  kept  two 
goats — one  kidding  in  May  and  another  in  November? 
— I  think  that  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  import 
that  breed  into  this  district. 

27875.  Mr.  O'Brien. — You  say  in  your  precis  of  evi- 
dence that  one  difficulty  is  want  of  funds  to  provide  a 
cow? — Y'es. 

27876.  Are  there  any  co-operative  credit  societies  in 
this  locality? — There  is  a  sort  of  loan  bank  here. 

27877.  A  sort  of  co-operative  one? — I  don't  think  so. 

27878.  On  the  west  coast,  and  in  the  congested  dis- 
tricts, there  is  a  number  of  these  co-operative  credit 
societies  to  which  the  Department  supplies  funds  to  a 
certain  extent  to  start  them,  and  they  get  small  deposits 
whicli  are  lent  out  at  a  recognised  rate  of  interest,  and 
these  would  help  people? — They  had  one  in  Killybegs, 
but  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  in  existence  or  not. 

27879.  Do  they  ever  sell  any  separated  milk  from  the 
creamery? — That  goes  back  to  the  farmer. 

27880!  And  they  don't  sell  it  at  all?— I  don't  think  so. 

27881.  Do  you  know  if  this  auxiliary  creamery  sells 
milk  at  all? — I  don't  think  so. 

27882.  If  a  poor  person  went  and  asked  for  a  pint  or 
a  quart  of  milk,  would  they  get  it? — I  don't  think  so. 

27883.  Do  you  know  if  it  has  ever  been  tried? — I  am 
not  sure.    I  don't  expect  it  would  be. 
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27884.  Tlie  Chairman. — You  are  a  resident  in  the 
Glenties  District? — Yes,  sir. 

27885.  How  far  do  you  live  from  the  Glenties?— I 
live  in  it. 

27886.  Are  j-ou  a  member  of  the  local  board  there? — 
Yes. 

27887.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  getting  a  milk 
supply  for  the  Union? — No  difficulty. 

''^7388.  Is  there  any  scarcity  of  milk  there  amongst 
the  working  population,  or  the  fishing  population? — 
We  have  not  a  fishing  population  in  Glenties,  but  along 
the  shore  there  is,  and  there  is  a  scarcity. 

27889.  All  the  year  round? — It  is  very  acute  from 
October  until  March.    In  fact  there  is  no  supply  then. 


27890.  None  at  all?— Scarcely. 

27891.  And  the  people  have  to  get  on  as  best  they 
can  without  it? — Y'es. 

27892.  And  the  children  get  no  milk  at  that  period? 
— Some  neighbour  might  give  them  a  little  if  they 
have  some.  I  would  say  that  four-fifths  of  the  poorer' 
people  in  the  backward  parts  of  Donegal  are  without 
milk  in  winter. 

27893.  If  they  had  money  to  buy,  they  could  not  ge' 
it?_No. 

27894.  Is  condensed  milk  used? — Yes,  to  a  small 
extent.    It  is  sold  in  the  shops  along  the  seaboard. 

27895.  Is  there  much  trade  in  it? — Not  much;  it  is 
too  dear  for  the  poorer  population. 
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27896.  Would  the  fishing  population  in  the  hamlets 
along  the  coast  be  able  to  buy  milk  if  it  were  procur- 
able?— I  daresay  they  would  make  a  big  struggle  to 
get  milk,  especially  for  the  children. 

27897.  They  would  make  a  struggle  to  buy  it, 
although  they  are  not  over-wealthy,  I  suppose? — They 
are  not. 

27898.  Are  they  improving  as  time  goes  on? — The 
Congested  Districts  Board  got  some  boats  for  them, 
and  they  are  a  little  better  oli. 

27899.  No  effort  was  ever  made  by  the  Congested 
Districts  Board  to  deal  with  this  question  in  the  fishing 
hamlets? — Not  that  I  know  of. 

27900.  You  know  the  district  to  which  Mr.  McNeils 
has  referred — the  Rosses  district? — Yes;  I  do.  The 
land  is  poor  there. 

27901.  And  the  farmers  are  poor? — You  need  not 
call  them  farmers  if  you  don't  like. 

27902.  They  have  little  patches  of  laud,  and  go  to 
England  or  Scotland  for  the  harvest? — Yes.  They 
average  from  five  to  eight  acres  of  rocks — patches  of 
land  between  rocks,  and  to  call  them  farmers  would  be 
a  misnomer. 

27903.  Do  they  keep  any  live  stock  at  all,  these 
people? — They  generally  keep  some. 

27904.  A  pony? — Yes;  they  generally  keep  a  pony, 
because  turf  is  a  long  distance  away  and  they  want  to 
take  the  sea-weed  from  the  shore  to  the  land. 

27905.  They  grow  potatoes  and  oats? — Y'es.  A 
number  of  the  men  migrate  to  Scotland,  and  they  conae 
back  about  November  or  December. 

27906.  Their  families  are  supplied  out  of  the  little 
shops  while  the  husbands  are  away,  and  when  they 
come  home  thej-  pay  their  accounts? — Y'es:  that  is 
what  generally  happens. 

27907.  What  can  they  bring  home  if  they  are  lucky 
and  have  a  good  season? — £8  to  £10. 

27908.  Not  more  than  that?— I  don't  think  so.  I 
am  not  exactly  sure.  In  a  bad  season  they  would  liave 
nothing  to  bring  back.  The  fishing  has  not  been  very 
remunerative  in  the  Rosses  district  for  a  number  of 
years.  It  is  not  the  only  poor  part  of  the  Glenties 
Union.  I  know  parts  of  this  district  around  here — 
Kilcar,  ten  miles  from  here,  and  right  into  Glenhead, 
where  the  people  have  no  supply  of  milk  from  October 
to  March.    That  also  applies  down  almost  to  Gweedore. 

27909.  Do  you  farm  yourself? — Very  little. 

27910.  What  about  the  breed  of  dairy  stock  avail- 
able; has  it  improved  or  otherwise? — I  am  not  very 
well  up  in  stock;  in  our  district  the  breed  has  im- 
proved. Some  years  ago  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  brought  in  a  class  of  bull — that  black  bull,  the 
Aberdeen  Angus,  and  there  are  a  good  many  about  our 
part  of  the  country,  and  the  farmers  get  stock  early  for 
the  market,  and  there  are  good  prices.  Their  supply  of 
milk  went  down,  and  there  is  scarcely  any  butter  now 
for  sale. 

27911.  The  introduction  of  this  breed  has  altered 
the  industry  to  a  certain  extent,  and  less  dairying  is 
carried  on? — Yes. 

27912.  And  more  attention  is  directed  to  store  stock? 
— Y'es. 

27913.  Because  they  realise  more  from  the  sale  of 
these  cattle,  and  it  brings  in  money  quicker  than  the 
selling  of  milk  would?— I  daresay  that  is  the  reason. 

27914.  These  cattle  are  more  rapidly  sold  than  any 
cattle  that  have  been  hitherto  introduced? — Yes:  it 
has  improved  them  from  that  point  of  view,  but  not 
from  the  milk  point  of  view. 

2791.5.  It  has  altered  the  economic  condition  with 
regard  to  the  stock  kept,  and  it  has  lessened  the  milk 
supply? — Yes,  it  has  spoiled  the  milk  supply,  because 
the  old  cattle  were  better  milkers. 

27916.  Is  there  any  specimen  of  the  old  Irish  cow  to 
be  seen  now? — Y'es;  in  Inishowen  and  in  our  district. 
We  keep  none  of  the  black  cattle  for  milk. 

27917.  Would  you  tell  us  what  the  old  Irish  cow  is 
like? — I  cannot  very  well  describe  her.  She  is  yellow 
or  white,  and  has  a  fair  share  of  horns. 

27918.  With  a  white  streak  on  the  back  and  a  white 
mark  on  the  body? — Yes. 

27919.  The  offspring  of  those  cows  with  the  black 
bull  would  not  preserve  the  characteristics  of  the  Irish 
cow? — They  are  all  black. 

27920.  How  is  the  old  Irish  cow  perpetuated  now  

that  is  what  I  want  to  know? — Usually  when  our  far- 
mers want  cows,  they  go  to  one  of  the  shorthorn  bulls 
r  think. 


27921.  They  don't  use  the  Aberdeen  Angus  then? — 
Not  for  that  purpose. 

27922.  They  use  the  shorthorn  for  the  milk? — Yes. 

27923.  Are  they  fairly  numerous  in  that  locality — 
what  you  call  the  old  Irish  cow? — They  are.  There 
are  no  black  cows  at  all  kept.  There  might  be  an 
occasional  black  cow  kept,  but  they  are  not  milk-pro- 
ducers. 

27924.  Is  the  Galloway  bull  used  in  the  locality  as 
well  as  the  Aberdeen  Angus? — I  cannot  say;  I  co>dd 
not  describe  the  Galloway  bull. 

27925.  Would  the  families  of  these  migrattiry 
labourers  have  milk  available  while  their  husbands  are 
away? — I  don't  think  so.  They  might  have  a  little  in 
the  summer  time. 

27926.  Mr.  McNeils  spoke  of  a  dairy  started  by  Major 
Gosselin? — Yes,  by  Major  Gosselin. 

27927.  And  other  people  went  into  the  trade? — I 
cannot  tell  you;  it  is  twenty  miles  from  me. 

27928.  Then  you  cannot  speak  with  much  authority 
on  that? — No.  I  should  think  that  why  Major 
Gosselin  went  out  of  the  trade  was  because  it  did  not 
pay  him.  I  think  the  supply  of  milk  down  there 
would  be  poor  and  fitful. 

27929.  What  about  the  quality  of  the  milk?— I 
think  there  is  plenty  of  water  in  the  county. 

27930.  You  think  the  water  is  more  plentiful  than 
the  milk? — Yes.  I  think  the  cow  should  not  be  put 
across  the  stream. 

27931.  There  is  a  danger  from  contact? — Yes. 

27932.  The  stream  might  sometimes  find  its  way  into 
the  milk  cans? — Yes,  perhaps. 

27933.  Have  any  prosecutions  ever  been  undertaken 
for  the  adulteration  of  milk? — Yes;  in  the  Glenties 
Workhouse,  but  not  outside.  I  think  the  Dairies 
Order  is  only  in  force  since  February  last. 

27934.  Are  there  many  complaints  of  losses  amongst 
stock  in  this  district? — Yes;  especially  about  Glenties 
there  is  a  big  loss. 

27935.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  losses — tuberculous 
affection? — Yes,  and  murrain;  and  another  thing  that 
is  very  much  required  is  that  we  have  not  a  veterinary 
surgeon  in  our  district.  We  have  one  in  Dernkenealy, 
and  another  is  thirty  miles  from  Glenties. 

27936.  Why  don't  you  apply  to  the  Department? — 
It  has  been  tried. 

27937.  I  would  advise  you  to  repeat  it;  if  you  can 
show  a  good  case  ultimately  you  will  succeed? — Yes. 

27938.  Would  the  farmers  in  this  district  be  likely 
to  avail  of  the  services  of  a  veterinary  surgeon? — Yes. 
They  have  been  crying  out  for  it. 

27939.  They  are  not  in  favoiu-  of  dealing  with  handy 
men? — No. 

27940.  Thev  much  prefer  professional  assistance? — 
Yes. 

27941.  Certainly  that  is  a  tribute  to  their  intelligence. 
Do  you  think  the  children  in  this  locality  suffer  from 
the  absence  of  proper  milk  fwd? — I  do,  but  not  so 
much  in  my  own  particular  district. 

27942.  I  am  talking  of  the  county  generally? — Yes. 

27943.  How  far  is  it  from  here  to  Glenties? — 
Thirteen  Irish  miles  by  road. 

27944.  Do  you  think  that  the  children  show  visible 
effects  of  malnutrition  and  improper  feeding — looking 
wasted,  delicate,  and  ansemic? — W^e  have  any 
amount  of  fresh  air,  and  only  for  that  there  would  be 
more  illness.  I  think  the  milk  supply  is  one  of  the 
most  important  things  that  any  Government  should 
look  after.  You  take  milk  from  the  day  you  are  born 
until  you  die.  "Some  years  ago,  at  Kilcar,  we  had  a 
famine  amongst  the  people,  and  they  had  to  eat  sea- 
weed. 

27945.  How  long  ago  is  that? — About  twenty  years 
ago.  The  district  is  a  little  improved  now  because 
there  is  some  little  industry  carried  on  there. 

27946.  Is  any  industry  carried  on  under  the  aegis 
of  the  Congested  Districts  Board? — They  help  the 
flannels,  but  still  the  people  are  poor.  In  the  back- 
ward districts,  where  they  fish,  they  are  just  as  poor 
as  in  the  Rosses. 

27947.  Have  they  boats  which  enable  them  to  follow 
the  fish  around  the  coast? — Yes,  but  they  are  too  small. 

27948.  Have  any  motor  boats  been  supplied  by  the 
Board? — Yes,  and  some  steamers. 

27949.  Are  these  owned  by  the  people  who  had 
hitherto  used  small  fishing  boats? — It  is  only  a  trial. 

27950.  To  see  what  will  be  the  result  of  their  labours? 
—Yes. 
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27951.  Have  they  had  gratifying  results  so  far? — 
It  has  been  very  fair,  so  far  as  I  hear. 

27952.  Are  local  men  employed  on  these  boats? — 
Very  nearly  all  local  men.  There  are  two  or  three  of 
the  captains  local  men. 

27953.  Do  you  think  that  milk  is  appreciated  as  a 
food  in  this  locality;  would  the  people  use  it  more 
largely  if  it  were  more  generally  available? — They 
would.  I  don't  know  so  much  about  Killybegs,  but 
generally  I  believe  they  would.  There  is  a  big  diffi- 
culty for  the  farming  class  of  people  to  get  some  to 
buy..  The  people  who  have  a  cow  or  two  during  part 
of  the  year  will  have  none  themselves  in  the  winter. 

27954.  You  think  it  would  be  desirable  and  necessary 
that  some  provision  should  be  made  whereby  it  would 
be  possible  for  these  people  in  very  poor  localities  to 
procure  milk  at  a  fixed  price? — I  should  think  so,  and 
I  should  think  that  would  be  a  very  useful  work, 
and  a  work  that  would  be  appreciated  by  everybody — 
if  the  Government  came  to  the  rescue  of  these  people 
and  subsidised  people,  like  small  farmers,  that  would 
give  them  pure  milk. 

27955.  You  think  that  would  be  a  wise  and  sound 
administration  of  public  funds? — Yes.  I  think  jt 
would  be  a  very  wise  thing  to  insist  that  inspectors  of 
foods  and  drugs  should  make  thorough-going  examina- 
tions more  regularly  than  they  do,  and  have  prosecu- 
tions. Another  thing  I  should  very  much  like  is  that 
the  term  "  water  and  milk,"  put  on  the  vessels,  should 
be  taken  out  of  the  Order  altogether. 

27956.  Does  that  refer  to  sweet  milk? — Yes,  to  sweet 
milk. 

27957.  I  never  heard  that  term  before  applied  to 
sweet  milk? — Perhaps  it  is  butter-milk. 

27958.  I  think  you  will  find  that  only  applies  to 
butter-milk? — Perhaps  so. 

27959.  Lady  Everard. — Then  you  would  approve  of 
all  the  by-products  of  milk; — butter,  cheese,  and  skim 
milk — being  put  under  the  same  rules  and  regulations 
as  new  milk? — Yes. 

27960.  You  said  there  were  some  districts  where 
people  could  not  afford  to  keep  cows.  Don't  you  think 
goats  would  be  very  valuable  there? — Yes. 

27961.  Especially  the  new  breed  of  goats  that  kid  at 
any  time  of  the  year? — Yes. 

27962.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  a  valuable  thing 
to  introduce  this  improved  breed  of  goats  into  the  dis- 
trict you  speak  of? — It  would. 

27963.  It  would  be  a  blessing  to  the  poor  people? — 
Yes. 

27964.  What  is  the  price  of  milk  in  your  district? — 
The  Gleuties  contract  price  is  8M.  a  gallon  in  summer 
and  lOd.  in  the  winter. 

27965.  The  Chairman.— Is  it  sold  retail  at  the  same 
price? — It  is. 

27966.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Could  the  farmers  keep  a  cow- 
in  milk  here  in  the  winter;  do  they  have  any  cows  that 
calve  in  October  and  November  and  December? — 
Some  do. 

27967.  How  do  they  keep  them— what  do  they  feed 
them  on? — On  corn,  or  hay,  and  straw. 

27968.  Straw  from  the  stock  without  threshing  it?— 
Lightly  threshed. 

27969.  They  don't  grow  any  winter  crops? — No. 

27970.  If  they  don't  have  any  winter-milking  cows, 
I  suppose  they  keep  their  cattle  "out  as  long  as  possible, 
and  that  would  mean  they  would  have  a  good  deal 

less  manure  than  if  they  had  them  in  the  house?  

Yes.  They  cannot  keep  the  cattle  as  they  used  to  do : 
they  must  have  proper  accommodation. 

27971.  They  cannot  keep  them  in  ■  the  dwelling- 
houses? — No. 

27972.  You  have  known  them  to  do  that? — Yes. 

27973.  The  Chairman.— Are  any  cows  kept  in  the 
dwelling-houses  now?— I  don't  know  of  anv  in  my  own 
experience. 

27974.  Mr.  O'Brien.— We  have  had  evidence  that  not 
only  the  cow,  but  the  horse  and  the  goat  and  everythino- 
else  were  kept  in  the  houses.  ' 


27974a.  The  Chairman. — That  obtains  in  Connemara 
still? — Yes.    It  did  exist  here  too. 

27975.  Mr.  O'Brien. — I  suppose  you  have  an  agri- 
cultural instructor  here ;  have  you  one  under  the  Con- . 
gested  Districts  Board  and  another  under  the 
Department  of  Agriculture? — Yes. 

27976.  Do  they  advocate  the  growing  of  crops  for  the 
winter-feeding  of  cattle — crops  like  hardy  greens,  tur- 
nips and  rape? — Yes. 

27977.  I  suppose  the  people  grow  rye? — They  grow 
very  little  rye.  There  is  plenty  of  land  that  could  be 
distributed. 

27978.  I  suppose  the  Congested  Districts  Board  is 
enlarging  the  holdings  by  degrees? — Not  in  our  district. 

27979.  The  Chairman. — Has  there  been  no  division 
of  land  there?— No. 

27980.  Mr.  O'Brien. — What  time  can  you  generally 
get  your  oats  saved? — In  September  or  the  end  of 
August. 

27981.  What  do  you  do  with  the  stubble  ?--They  let 
it  lie  on. 

27982.  They  turn  on  cattle  to  pick  up  any  green 
stufi? — Yes,  or  geese. 

27983.  Do  you  know  any  place  where  they  till  the 
land  when  the  oats  get  stookod  and  put  down  winter 
crops? — No. 

27984.  It  is  a  sort  of  thing  that  can  be  done  by  the 
small  farmers  who  have  not  got  to  hire  labour  and 
can  do  it  themeselves,  if  they  wish,  and  grow  oats  and 
green  foods  for  their  cows.  One  of  the  difficulties  is 
even  that  where  you  provide  a  man  with  enough  land, 
or  a  labourer  or  small  farmer  who  has  enough  to  keep  a 
cow  but  has  not  enough  to  keep  two  or  three  cows, 
the  cows  all  calve  at  the  same  time,  so  that  the  shortage 
of  milk  is  always  there,  in  spite  of  their  having  a 
number  of  cows? — That  is  so. 

27985.  Tliey  cannot  have  them  calving  in  winter 
unless  they  have  food  for  them  in  winter? — No. 

27986.  Unless  they  can  provide  food  without  having 
to  buy  it  in  the  shops,  I  don't  see  how  they  can  do 
that? — If  they  have  land  enough,  they  have  the  corn 
and  hay  and  straw,  and  they  grow  turnips  and  some 
cabbage. 

27987.  Cabbage,  I  thought,  would  require  a  lot  of 
manure  ? — Yes. 

27988.  But  I  suppose  it  is  principally  seaweed  they 
use  here? — Y'es. 

27989.  What  do  they  do  for  manure  when  they  can- 
not get  seaweed,  because  they  can  have  very  little  farm- 
yard manure  if  they  don't  house  the  beasts  very  much? 
— They  have  not  the  beasts  to  house. 

27990.  And  then  they  keep  hardy  cattle  that  will 
stand  out  on  the  hillside  in  the  winter? — Yes. 

27991.  It  is  very  hard  to  see  how  you  can  get  a 
milk  supply  into  the  country  if  you  cannot  get  winter 
feeding? — That  is  it.  I  think  the  Government  should 
subsidise  small  people  like  labourers  and  small  farmers 
who  are  not  able  to  keep  a  cow. 

27992.  If  they  have  only  one  cow,  they  won't  have 
the  milk  in  the  winter.  You  might  assist  the  larger 
farmer? — Yes. 

27993.  And  compel  him  to  sell  his  milk  at  a  certain 
price? — Yes. 

27994.  We  found  in  certain  districts  we  were  in  that 
where  accommodation  was  given  to  enable  people  to 
have  cows  there  was  no  binding  rule  on  them  to  supply 
milk,  and  as  soon  as  they  got  the  land  they  did  not 
supply  a  pint  of  milk  to  a  neighbour? — Then  I  would 
not  subsidise  them. 

27995.  If  you  had  any  scheme  of  that  sort,  you  would 
have  to  be  careful  about  that  point? — Yes:  you  would 
require  supervision.  You  have  the  Dairies  Order  and 
we  have  other  Acts. 

27996.  We  have  plenty  of  Acts? — It  would  be  a  very 
good  thing  if  what  you  say  could  be  done.  That  would 
be  about  the  only  way  to  come  at  the  backward  dis- 
tricts.     People  would  buy  cows  if  they  had  the  money. 


Mr.  Patrick  O'Byrne  examined. 


27997.  The  Chairman.— You  are  a  resident  of  Kilh- 
begs,  Mr.  O'Byrne?— Yes,  sir. 

27998.  And  you  are  familiar  with  the  villages  on  the 
coast  line?— Yes,  from  here  to  GlencolumbkiUe,  about 
thirty  miles.  In  the  other  direction  I  am  not  so 
familiar  with  the  country. 


27999.  You  know  a  good  deal  about  the  fishing  popu- 
lation?— Yes. 

28000.  Have  they  a  milk  supply  available?— They 
have  and  they  have  not.  We  hivve  no  population  here 
who  make  their  living  solely  b-v  thp  sea.  They  are  a 
mixture  of  farmers  and  fisherm''n  who  have  land  and 
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a  cow  or  two.  I  don't  believe  that  in  this  parish  there 
are  a  dozen  without  one  cow  at  least,  and  that  holds 
in  the  other  two  parishes  also. 

28001.  That  would  be  along  the  coast  line  of  which 
you  speak?— Yes. 

28002.  But  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  have 
one  individual  cow,  there  are  certain  periods  of  the 
year  when  they  have  no  milk? — That  is  so;  it  applies 
to  Killybegs  as  well  as  to  the  other  villages  along  the 
shore.    Milk  is  scarce  from  December  to  April  all  over. 

28003.  And  during  that  period  some  families  get  very- 
little,  or  none  at  all? — Well,  I  suppose  so.  I  am  one 
of  them  myself,  I  am  afraid. 

28004.  It  is  difficult  to  buy  it  even?— Yes,  and  it 
has  been  very  difficult  recently. 

28005.  Is  it  a  growing  difficulty? — It  did  grow  from 
the  introduction  of  the  Dairies  Order  either  through 
a  misreading  of  the  Order,  or  from  an  inconsistency 
in  the  Order.  A  number  of  people  who  sold  milk  when 
the  Order  first  came  out  thought  there  were  insurmount- 
able difficulties,  and  they  did  not  think  of  registering, 
and  they  would  not  register;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
when  they  found  out  that  those  manufacturing  butter 
at  home  were  not  subject  to  inspection,  they  turned  to 
selling  butter,  and  there  was  certainly  at  that  time 
a  scarcity  of  milk. 

28006.  An  increased  scarcitv  owing  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Order?— Yes. 

28007.  Has  that  been  gradually  righting  itself?— To 
a  certain  extent. 

28008.  Are  there  still  many  who  formerly  sold  sweet 
milk  who  are  now  manufacturing  butter? — Yes,  in  a 
few  instances. 

28009.  And  none  of  these  people  who  have  a  cow 
think  of  having  one  calving  in  the  winter  season  to 
supply  themselves  or  their  neighbours? — I  think  it  is 
very  rarely  that  cows  calve  here  in  winter.  It  is 
generally  in  April  and  May. 

28010.  That  prevails  in  other  districts  as  well? — 
When  a  man  has  two  or  three  cows  he  generally  man- 
ages, if  possible,  to  have  one  calving  in  winter,  but 
if  he  has  only  one  he  cannot  do  so. 

28011.  A  single  cow  does  not  cover  the  entire 
period? — No. 

28012.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  what  is  the  milk 
vield  of  the  cows  in  this  locality? — It  varies. 

28013.  With  the  land,  or  the  treatment,  or  both?— 
With  the  land,  the  treatment,  and  the  breed.  I  was 
inquiring  yesterday,  and  a  sister  of  mine  has  a  cow  of 
the  old  breed  which  milks  twenty-four  quarts  in  the 
day. 

28014.  Is  that  the  old  Irish  breed  that  Mr.  Gallagher 
told  us  of? — I  think  so. 

28015.  Miss  McNeill. — Does  she  milk  for  a  long 
period? — For  nine  or  ten  months.  There  are  several 
cows  that  only  give  ten  or  eleven  quarts  a  day.  A 
gentleman  told  me  yesterday  of  a  cow  that  milked 
twenty-eight  quarts  in  a  day. 

28016.  The  Chairman. — One  does  find  these  cows 
that  give  a  heavy  supply  for  a  limited  period  and  then 
drop  off.  The  cow  that  is  usually  found  most  remunera- 
tive is  the  cow  that  gives  a  steady  flow  for  a  longer 
period  ? — Yes. 

28017.  As  to  the  quality  of  the  milk,  do  you  think 
the  cows  here  yield  milk" rich  in  butter  fat? — I  don't 
think  they  do,  because  they  don't  get  the  food. 
Possibly  75  per  cent,  of  the  cattle  of  this  district  are 
fed  solely  on  dry  hay.  There  is  very  little  hand-feed- 
ing. There  are  very  little  root  crops  grown  here  except 
cabbage. 

28018.  Cabbage  is  an  excellent  food  for  cattle?— Yes. 

28019.  But  it  is  not  grown  to  the  extent  of  making 
it  available  for  the  dairy  stock? — No. 

28020.  There  is  no  catch-cropping  in  this  district? — 
No. 

28021.  We  have  found  in  districts  as  wild  and  bleak 
as  this  that  beautiful  catch-crops  were  grown  ripe  for 
cutting  in  April?— That  may  be  in  some  districts,  but 
here  there  are  sheep  kept  on  the  mountains,  and  there 
are  no  fences,  and  the  sheep  drop  down  in  the  winter 
time. 

28022.  Of  course  if  there  are  sheep  kept,  and  the 
fences  are  bad,  it  is  difficult  to  deal  with  that.  It  is 
possible  if  a  fenced  portion  of  the  land  were  available 
to  till  it  in  that  particular  way.  Have  you  thought 
of  any  means  whereby  this  difficulty  about  procuring 
milk  could  be  met?— Tlie  difficulty, 'in  my  opinion,  is 
not  so  great  as  you  would  imagine.  In  the  country 
districts  I  believe  that  milk  is  not  exceedingly  scarce  : 
the  towns  perhaps  are  the  greater  sufferers. 


28023.  That  is  contrary  to  the  view  that  has  been 
put  before  us  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  because 
we  were  told  in  a  great  many  cases  that  in  towns  it 
is  always  possible  to  secure  milk,  but  that  in  the 
remote  rural  districts  it  is  more  difficult  to  get  it? — 
The  neighbours  are  very  friendly  to  each  other  in  the 
country  districts. 

28024.  I  don't  quite  know  from  what  cause,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  where  you  have  a  scattered  popula- 
tion it  is  very  difficult  to  get  a  milk  supply,  unless  the 
people  are  willing  to  go  four  or  five  miles  for  it? — 
There  is  no  district  here  where  the  houses  are  so 
sparse  as  that. 

28025.  The  conditions  are  different  in  this  county? — 
Yes,  in  this  particular  part  of  the  county. 

28026.  Here  you  told  us  that  the  scarcity  is  more 
acute  in  the  villages  and  towns  than  it  is  in  the  rurfCl 
districts? — Naturally,  because  90  per  cent  of  the  people 
in  the  towns  don't  keep  any  cattle,  and  in  the  country 
each  person  keeps  at  least  one  cow. 

28027.  One  quite  understands  that  the  situation  is 
entirely  different  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  but 
we  are  anxious  to  have  information  with  regard  to 
every  portion  of  the  country.  Is  the  scarcity  so  acute 
in  the  towns  and  villages  in  your  estimation  as  to  de- 
mand that  some  remedy  should  be  applied? — Well,  the 
towns  could  use  much  more  milk  than  they  are  using. 
To  say  that  they  are  in  absolute  want  would  be  stretch- 
ing it  too  far,  but  in  the  winter  season  there  is  a  good 
quantity  of  condensed  milk  sold. 

28028.  A  considerable  trade  is  done  in  condensed 
milk? — Yes,  and  very  often  a  person  has  to  change 
three  times  in  the  year  from  one  milk  supplier  to 
another.  I  have  known  of  cases  where  a  party  had  to 
change  three  times. 

28029.  Because  they  could  not  get  a  continuous 
supply  from  any  one  vendor? — Yes. 

28030.  That  is  owing  to  the  fewness  of  the  stock  kept 
— that  the  supply  is  not  kept  up  during  the  winter 
season? — Yes. 

28031.  And  that  applied  to  a  town  resident? — Yes, 
in  the  town  of  Killybegs. 

28032.  Has  much  improvement  taken  place  in  the 
fishing  population  in  your  knowledge  of  them? — That 
would  require  two  answers  also.  The  fishing  population 
is  not  as  large  now  as  it  used  to  be  years  ago.  They 
have  better  facilities  now — better  boats  and  larger 
boats. 

28033.  Are  those  engaged  in  the  fishing  at  the  pre- 
sent time  making  a  better  livelihood  out  of  it  than  those 
who  were  engaged  in  it  twenty  years  ago? — They  are 
making  an  easier  livelihood. 

28034.  Is  there  more  money  in  it? — Yes,  for  the  fish 
they  catch,  because  if  there  is  any  portion  of  the  com- 
munity that  the  railways  have  benefited  it  is  the  fisher- 
men, by  enabling  them  to  get  their  fish  to  the  market. 

28035.  Have  you  ever  known  invalids  or  children  to 
be  deprived  of  their  milk  supply  because  of 
the  inability  of  those  in  charge  of  them  to 
procure? — I  should  say  that  in  the  working 
population  in  a  town  like  Killybegs  that  would 
sometimes  happen.  The  only  thing  is  if  a  child  is 
known  to  be  sick,  we  are  not  so  hard-hearted  that  they 
would  not  get  milk,  but  it  would  be  through  sympathy 
and  not  money,  but  sometimes  a  person  would  rather 
not  get  it  at  all  that  way. 

28036.  A  person  may  be  in  a  position  to  buy  it,  if 
it  were  possible  to  procure  it  for  money? — Yes". 

28037.  And  obviously  that  would  be  a  more  satisfac- 
tory way  to  have  the  milk  available? — Yes. 

28038.  Mr.  O'Brien.— Is  there  a  credit  society  in 
this  district? — There  is  what  is  known  as  an  agricul- 
tural bank,  of  which  I  am  chairman. 

28039.  Is  it  co-operative? — Yes,  in  so  far  as  the 
capital  is  subscribed  locally. 

28040.  You  get  no  grant  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture? — No,  nor  from  the  Congested  Districts 
Board.    It  is  strictly  co-operative  and  self-supporting. 

28041.  Did  you  make  any  application  for  a  grant? — 
There  was  a  grant  of  £50  from  the  Congested  Districts 
Boai-d  in  the  beginning. 

28042.  And  you  paid  that  off? — Yes,  and  we  are 
running  the  bank  on  our  own  hook  with  the  local 
capital  subscribed. 

28043.  And  the  members  are  quite  poor  for  the  most 
part,  and  they  deposit  £3  or  £4? — There  are  some  far- 
mers who  have  money  invested,  but  I  would  not  sav 
that  they  are  the  poorest.  The  poorer,  of  course,  rathev 
borrow  than  invest. 
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28044.  They  borrow  for  a  stated  purpose  only,  and 
the  members  of  the  committee  see  that  they  utilise  it 
for  that  purpose? — The  bank  loans  are  given  only  for 
the  purpose  of  buying  stock. 

28045.  The  Chairman. — Milch  cows  would  be  in- 
cluded, of  course? — Yes. 

28046.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Not  for  buying  nets  and  fish- 
ing tackle? — No;  there  is  no  difficulty  now  in  the 
fishermen  getting  nets,  because  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  supplies  them.  If  a  man  wants  a  small  boat, 
all  he  has  to  do  is  to  get  two  men  to  go  security  and 
agree  to  pay  in  instalments.  The  fishing  in  the  larger 
class  of  boats  is  carried  on  on  the  share  system.  The 
Board  takes  a  certain  percentage  of  the  fish  caught 
until  the  boat  is  bought  out. 

28047.  The  Chairman. — That  is  the  recognised 
system  that  is  followed?— Yes. 

28048.  And  it  is  found  to  work  satisfactorily? — 
Yes. 

28049.  Lady  Everard. — How  is  the  division  made? — 
The  fisherman  gets  five  parts  and  the  Board  gets  four 
parts  of  every  "  take  "  of  fish.  If  a  fisherman  is  fish- 
ing on  a  smaller  scale,  and  wants  a  boat  to  fish  for 
himself,  he  applies  for  a  small  loan  for  the  amount; 
he  gets  two  securities  for  it  and  pays  by  instalments. 

28050.  What  can  a  fisherman  make  in  a  good 
haul?— From  nothing  to  ^£160. 

28051.  In  one  day?- — Yes.  I  had  experience  of  one 
boat  that  went  out  ten  weeks,  every  night,  and  the 


gross  earnings  amounted  only  to  £3  6s.  4d.,  but  at 
the  end  of  ten  weeks  she  got  a  haul  worth  £164. 

28052.  The  Chairman. — Has  the  fishing  been  at  all 
good  this  year? — It  has  not  been  good.  The  motors 
are  the  thing.  The  disadvantage  of  the  sailing  boats 
is  that  sometimes  they  cannot  get  to  the  fishing 
grounds,  and  that  if  they  get  there  they  cannot  get 
home  again.  A  question  has  been  put  to  one  of  the 
witnesses  about  goats.  There  are  one  or  two  people 
here  anxious  to  keep  goats.  There  is  a  labourer  who 
keeps  a  goat  which  does  not  give  a  great  quantity 
of  milk  and  he  told  me  that  he  would  be  anxious  to 
get  a  better  class  of  goat.  I  think  that  possibly  if  a 
good  breed  of  goats  were  introduced  they  would  be 
useful. 

28053.  You  think  they  would  be  helpful?— Yes. 

28054.  Lady  Everard. — Would  this  man  keep  a  billy 
goat? — There  are  not  goats  enough  in  this  district  for 
a  billy  goat.  I  know  of  only  two  or  three  goats  in 
this  parish.    They  are  used  for  milk  purposes,  though. 

28055.  The  Chairman. — Are  there  many  mountain 
goats  in  the  mountain  district? — Yes,  farther  in. 

28056.  This  man  might  communicate  with  the 
secretary  of  the  Goat  Society? — Yes;  of  course  goats 
are  very  mischievous. 

28057.  Mr.  O'Brien.— If  they  are  short-tethered 
with  a  strap  around  their  necks,  they  will  do  quite 
well?— Yes. 
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28058.  The  Chairman. — You  are  connected  with  the 
St.  Columba  Industrial  School? — Yes. 

28059.  Have  you   parochial  experience   as   well? — 

Yes,  for  a  number  of  years  in  Ardara  and  Glencolum- 
kiUe. 

28060.  Naturally  you  are  familiar  with  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  people  in  your  district  live? — 
Yes.  I  was  raised  in  the  country;  I  am  the  son  of  a 
small  farmer,  and  know  the  conditions  pretty  well. 

28061.  Is  there  a  scarcity  of  milk  in  the  district 
with  which  you  are  most  familiar? — In  the  winter  and 
spring  there  is. 

28062.  An  acute  scarcity? — Sometimes  an  acute 
scarcity. 

28063.  Is  it  growing  less,  or  is  it  greater  than  it  was 
when  you  were  familiar  with  it  first? — It  is  growing 
less  in  my  opinion.  Slightly  more  milk  is  available 
now.  In  my  opinion  the  infallible  remedy  for  in- 
creasing the  supply  is  to  feed  the  cattle  better. 

28064.  Do  you  think  the  breed  of  cattle  in  existence 
are  suitable  for  milk  production? — I  think  they  are  for 
this  district. 

28065.  Miss  McNeill. — Have  you  your  own  cattle 
at  the  schools? — Yes. 

28066.  The  Chairman.— What  breed  have  you 
there? — They  are  a  mixed  breed. 

28067.  How  many  do  you  keep? — Nine  or  ten, 
usually. 

28068.  Do  you  keep  any  milk  records? — No. 

28069.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  what  the 
yield  of  a  cow  would  be  for  the  twelve  months? — I 
never  kept  statistics  and  cannot  say.  It  would  be 
only  a  guess. 

28070.  How  long  are  you  connected  with  the 
management  of  the  schools? — A.  little  over  three  years. 

28071.  Do  you  find  much  difficulty  in  getting  good 
milch  cows  to  buy  when  you  require  them? — There  is 
some  difficulty,  but  not  so  much. 

28072.  Nothing  insurmountable? — No.  TJhe  first 
winter  I  had  to  buy  two  cows,  and  the  second  winter 
two  cows,  and  the  last  winter  none.  We  were  able  to 
keep  up  our  supply  ourselves. 

28073.  Do  you  give  artificial  feeding  to  the  cattle 
in  the  winter  season? — We  give  them  mangolds  and 
turnips. 

28074.  Do  you  ever  give  them  potatoes? — Yes. 

28075.  Any" meals  or  cake? — No. 

28076.  Have  you  been  growing  catch-crops  for 
the  winter  feeding  of  your  cattle? — We  tried  it  last 
year  but  it  was  rather  a  failure. 

28077.  What  do  you  sow? — Vetches,  and  rape,  and 
clover,  a  mixture  of  seed. 

28078.  Mr.  O'Brien.— Was  that  done  under  the 
instruction  of  the  agricultural  instructor? — It  was. 


28079.  The  actual  sowing?— Yes. 

28080.  Because  people  very  often  think  they  are 
going  to  do  it  well  and  they  sow  it  too  thickly? — In 
this  case  it  was  the  instructor  sowed  it.  We  pre- 
pared the  ground  under  his  direction,  but  the  seed 
seemed  to  have  failed. 

28081.  The  Chairman. — Did  you  give  any  artificial 
manure  ? — Yes. 

28082.  Do  you  purpose  making  a  further  experiment 
in  catch-cropping? — Yes. 

28083.  It  would  be  extremely  useful  in  a  county 
like  this  if  the  milk  yield  could  be  kept  up  in  the 
winter  season? — Yes. 

28084.  Do  you  keep  the  old  Irish  breed  of  cow? — 
Yes. 

28085.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  distinctive  type  of 
animal? — I  don't  know  about  that.  I  have  no  expert 
knowledge.  It  is  the  one  I  have  been  accustomed  to 
all  my  life. 

28086.  Is  the  same  type  of  animal  with  which  you 
were  familiar  as  a  boy  still  to  be  found  in  the  country? 
— Yes,  the  ordinary  type  of  cow,  and  the  polled  cow 
as  well. 

28087.  Have  you  any  experience  of  the  cross  with 
the  polled  cow? — The  yield  seems  to  be  lighter  in 
quality.  Some  of  the  crosses  with  black  cattle  give 
slightly  more  milk,  but  the  quality  is  lighter. 

28088.  The  produce  of  the  Aberdeen  Angus  and  a 
cross-bred  cow? — Yes. 

28089.  Your  experience  is  that  the  yield  of  milk 
is  heavier  but  the  quality  poorer? — Yes. 

28090.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  Galloway  bull; 
is  that  generally  used  in  your  region? — No;  the  short- 
horn and  the  polled  Angus  are  generally  used. 

28091.  We  all  know  that  the  Aberdeen  Angus  cross 
is  extremely  profitable  for  store  cattle,  but  extremely 
bad  from  the  milk  point  of  view? — Yes. 

28092.  You  would  not  think  that  the  yield  of  milk 
from  a  cross-bred  Aberdeen  Angus  cow  would  be  as 
heavy  as  from  the  old  Irish  cow? — No. 

28093.  And  do  they  milk  for  a  shorter  period? — 
I  think  that  depends  on  the  period. 

28094.  You  can  keep  them  going  if  you  stimulate 
them? — Yes.  Any  cow  that  is  well  fed  and  the  feed- 
ing kept  up,  will  keep  milking  for  a  longer  period. 

28095.  Very  little  provision  is  made  by  the  farmers 
for  the  production  of  root  crops? — It  is  increasing 
every  year. 

28096.  Is  the  county  instructor  advocating  root 
production  ? — Yes. 

28097.  And  has  he  met  with  a  certain  amount  of 
co-operation  and  success? — Yes,  from  what  I  remem- 
ber as  a  boy.  There  is  a  great  deal  more  grown  now 
than  there  used  to  be. 
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28098.  And  cne  would  be  hopeful  that  this  would 
help  in  some  degree,  at  all  events,  the  milk  supply? — 
It  would,  and  is,  helping  it. 

28099.  Do  you  know  the  district  to  which  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Commission  has  been  directed  by  Mr. 
M'Nelis;  he  referred  to  a  poor  district  in  the 
Rosses? — I  know  the  district,  but  I  don't  know  it 
intimately. 

28100.  Is  there  any  increase  in  winter  dairying, 
do  you  think;  are  the  farmers  aiming  at  the  produc- 
tion of  milk  in  the  winter  season? — A  number  of  them 
are. 

28101.  So  that  would  indicate  that  they  appreciate 
the  value  of  milk  as  a  food,  and  would  desire  to  have 
it  available  for  their  children? — Undoubtedly. 

28102.  Do  you  find  evidence  of  the  children  not 
being  properly  nourislied? — Yes. 

28103.  Would  you  attribute  this  delicacy  in  some 
degree,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  absence  of  milk  as  a 
food? — I  cannot  say  that.  In  our  school  we  get  pupils 
from  difierent  places. 

28104.  I  am  not  talking  of  your  pupils,  but  of  the 
children  in  the  district?— The  children  who  get  milk 
are  always  healthier.  I  know  as  a  boy  at  school  long 
ago,  and  ever  since,  that)  children  are  more  weakly  and 
anaemic  where  the  people  have  not  the  cattle. 

28105.  Of  course,  human  beings  who  are  ill- 
nourished  would  be  more  likely  to  contract  infectious 
disease  if  it  was  in  the  country,  or  much  more  likely 
to  break  down  under  the  strain  of  exertion,  than  those 
who  were  properly  fed? — Unquestionably. 

28106.  And  much  more  likely  to  become  victims 
of  tuberculosis? — Yes. 

28107.  Is  there  much  tuberculosis  in  this  district: 
are  there  many  people  suffering  from  it? — Yes.  I 
have  known  quite  a  number  of  families  practically 
wiped  out  by  it. 

28108.  Do  many  returned  Americans  who  have  con- 
tracted the  disease  in  the  States  come  to  this  county? 
— I  have  seen  some  of  them  coming  home  to  die. 

28109.  "We  have  heard  in  other  counties  that 
they  not  only  come  home  to  die,  but  they  kill  their 
families.  We  have  heard  of  a  case  where  a  member 
of  a  family  came  home  to  die  suffering  from  tuber- 
culous affection;  he  spread  it  amongst  the  members  of 
the  family  and  decimated  them? — I  should  not  be 
surprised. 

28110.  The  Americans  are  kind  enough  when  they 
find  their  citizens  contracting  tuberculosis  to  deport 
them  to  the  land  of  their  birth? — They  can  do  it  im- 
mediately after  the  person  lands,  but  if  he  is  a  citizen 
they  cannot  deport  him. 

28111.  Many  of  them  don't  take  out  their  naturaliza- 
tion papers? — No. 

28112.  And  they  have  no  claim  on  the  Government 
then?— No. 

28113.  Do  you  find  that  some  children  in  your  school 
are  delicate? — Quite  a  few  of  them  are. 

28114.  Is  there  anv  tendencv  to  tuberculous  affec- 
tion ?— Yes. 

28115.  Glandular  swellings?— Yes. 

28116.  Bone  disease?— Yes. 

28117.  Miss  McNeill. — They  are  supposed  to  be 
fairly  healthy  when  you  get  them? — Y'es,  but  they  often 
have  inherited  tendencies,  or  congenital  diseases. 

28118.  You  don't  get  delicate  children?— We  do.  We 
had  to  send  one  away  already,  and  possibly  we  shall 
have  to  send  one  or  two  more,  as  unfit  for  industrial 
training. 

28119.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  find  that  you  can  im- 
prove their  physical  condition  by  kind  treatment  and 
good  feeding? — Yes. 

28120.  Are  there  many  goats  kept  in  your  locality? — 
Very  few.  I  don't  remember  to  have  seen  many  about 
this  particular  locality,  but  I  remember  as  a  boy  quite 
a  few  being  kept  in  Glenties. 

28121.  Would  the  introduction  of  the  new  breed  of 
goat  be  in  any  degree  helpful,  if  the  people  took  up 
the  keeping  of  goats? — Yes.  I  think  it  would  be  help- 
ful on  the  labourer's  plots. 

28122.  They  don't  keep  goats  as  a  rule? — No. 

28123.  Nor  cows?— No. 

28124.  Do  you  know  any  of  the  occupants  of  the 
labourers'  cottages  who  keep  a  cow? — I  cannot  say 
that  I  do. 

28125.  In  some  localities  they  do  where  the  land 
is  particularly  rich?— When  I  left  Ardara  the  labourers 
were  only  being  put  into  the  cottages  then. 


28126.  You  do  think  that  the  introduction  of  goats 
would  be  beneficial? — Yes. 

28127.  The  foreign  goat,  we  are  told,  is  much  more 
useful  from  the  dairy  supply  point  of  view  than  the 
ordinary  Irish  goat,  because  the  latter  only  milk  in  the 
summer  season? — I  have  seen  a  good  number  of  goats 
milked  in  Italy.  I  have  seen  the  Neapolitan  goats, 
and  they  give  quite  a  copious  yield  of  milk,  and  I  have 
seen  the  Swiss  goats  too. 

28128.  Some  of  the  male  goats  of  the  Swiss  breed 
have  been  introduced,  and  the  offspring  of  the  cross 
between  them  and  the  ordinary  Irish  goat  partakes  of 
the  character  of  the  foreign  breed;  they  come  to  profit 
at  any  season  of  the  year,  and  are,  therefore,  much  more 
valuable  for  the  cottier  than  the  ordinary  Irish  goat? 
—Yes. 

28129.  Are  you  ever  obliged  to  buy  milk  for  your 
school? — No,  we  keep  up  the  supply  ourselves.  We 
cannot  very  well  depend  on  any  source  of  supply  about 
here,  as  far  as  I  understand. 

28130.  None  of  the  farmers  keep  up  a  continual 
supply  for  the  entire  year? — Not  so  far  as  I  know. 

28131.  They  might  keep  it  up  for  a  limited  period? 
— Yes,  but  we  could  not  think  of  depending  on  them 
for  a  supply  for  our  school. 

28182.  What  price  is  paid  for  that  Irish  cow;  is  it 
in  the  Innishowen  district  it  is  bought? — No;  they  are 
available  at  all  the  fairs  about. 

28133.  Are  they  a  uniform  colour? — Principally 
reddish  and  yellow  and  white.  There  are  white  spots 
here  and  there  on  the  body. 

28134.  And  sometimes  a  white  streak  on  the  back? 
— Sometimes.  Tliey  are  rather  light  animals,  and  the 
head  is  small  and  the  horns  cocked  and  sharp. 

28135.  Light  in  weight?— Yes. 

28136.  What  price  would  they  make? — It  would  de- 
pend on  the  market  a  good  deal.  An  ordinary  cow 
in  her  calving  would  fetch  from  £8  to  £10. 

28137.  Would  they  go  up  to  £14?— Yes.  I  have 
seen  them  go  up  to  £12  or  £14. 

28138.  That  does  not  seem  a  ruinous  price  to  pay 
for  thoin  if  they  are  moderately  good  milkers? — They 
are. 

28139.  If  there  was  a  fund  available,  it  would  be 
possible  for  small  land -holders  to  borrow  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  COW'.  Would  that  be  helpful  in  increasing 
the  number  of  cows  kept  by  the  small  farmers? — 
Yes,  because  these  agricultural  banks,  wherever  they 
have  been  established,  have  been  availed  of  for  that 
purpose — at  least  according  to  the  reports.  I  have  no 
personal  experience  of  them. 

28140.  Are  there  any  in  your  locality? — No.  There 
is  one  in  Killybegs. 

28141.  You  are  not  quite  so  familiar  with  the  con- 
ditions prevailing  here? — No. 

28142.  Is  there  a  bank  at  Glenties? — I  am  not 
aware.    I  know  there  is  one  in  Inver. 

28143.  You  don't  know  what  patronage  it  has 
merited? — I  know  it  has  been  patronized. 

28144.  You  don't  know  much  about  creamery 
management? — No. 

28145.  Is  there  any  feeling  that  the  creameries  have 
been  in  any  way  responsible  for  the  limitation  in  the 
milk  supply? — I  have  heard  that,  and  that  the  farmers 
send  them  all  their  milk,  and  that  the  cottiers  cannot 
get  milk.    I  have  heard  complaints  close  to  Derry. 

28146.  Did  you  hear  it  said  that  the  farmers  even 
don't  keep  enough  of  milk  for  their  own  children? — Yes. 

28147.  It  seems  awfully  unwise  that  intelligent 
people  should  deprive  their  children  of  the  best  food 
it  is  possible  to  give  them? — Yes. 

28148.  And  they  stupidly  spend  money  on  other  food 
which  is  less  nutritious? — Yes.  ■ 

28149.  Is  there  much  oatmeal  porridge  used? — Yes, 
but  not  so  much  as  used  to  be.  In  my  native  place, 
the  custom  was  for  the  people  to  grow  their  oats  and 
have  them  milled;  some  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  there 
were  a  large  number  of  these  mills  which  have  fallen 
into  disuse. 

28150.  One  sees  a  large  number  of  them  going  to 
ruin? — I  remember  distinctly  as  a  boy  tea  was  only 
used  very  seldom. 

28151.  Now  it  is  on  tap  always? — Yes. 

28152.  And  they  stew  the  leaves  for  hours?- -Yos. 

28153.  And  that  is  really  a  most  injurious  drink  for 
them  to  take? — It  is. 
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28154.  We  have  also  been  told  in  other  localities 
that  they  give  infants  an  infusion  of  that  kind? — Yes. 
They  give  it  to  everyone  in  the  house. 

28155.  Lady  Everard. — Evidence  was  given  to  us  in 
Limerick  by  the  local  instructor  as  to  the  growing  of 
catch  crops,  such  as  hardy  greens,  which  were  sown 


in  September.  They  got  fifty  tons  of  green  fodder  to 
the  acre  off  it.  I  think  you  might  ask  your  agricul- 
tural instructor  about  the  growing  of  these  catch  crops, 
because  you  would  find  them  useful  for  winter  feed- 
ing?— Yes. 


Mr.  Thomas  Mdrkin  examined. 


28156.  The  Chairman. — You  are  a  resident  in  Killy- 
begs? — Yes,  in  the  neighbourhood,  about  three  miles 
from  the  town. 

28157.  Are  you  interested  in  agriculture? — Yes,  I 
have  been  at  it  all  my  life. 

28158.  Do  you  go  in  for  dairying  at  all? — Well  no; 
not  very  much. 

28159.  Only  what  your  require  for  your  own  house- 
hold?— I  have  a  little  more  at  some  seasons  of  the 
year. 

28160.  Do  you  sell  new  milk,  or  convert  it  into 
butter? — The  women  manage  to  get  it  churned  and  sell 
the  butter. 

28161.  Is  there  milk  available  for  the  working  popu- 
lation in  your  locality? — Well,  in  the  summer  season 
I  may  say  all  of  them  have  a  sufficient  supply  of  milk, 
and  a  number  of  them  have  more  than  they  require. 

28162.  That  would  be  from  May  to  November?— Yes, 
or  from  May  on  to  Christmas,  but  from  that  on,  during 
the  spring  and  until  May  again,  it  is  generally  scarce. 

28163.  Is  that  because  the  people  do  not  arrange  to 
have  cows  calving  in  that  season  of  the  year? — That  is 
about  the  meaning  of  it.  Some  may  purchase  a  cow 
who  can  afford  it,  and  have  food  for  it,  and  some  can- 
not do  that. 

28164.  And  they  have  to  do  without  milk? — Yes. 

28165.  Is  there  any  ext-ensive  labour  population  in 
your  locality? — Yes.  Every  farmer  works  on  his  own 
land. 

28166.  I  mean  men  having  no  land  and  who  live  by 
their  own  labour — there  are  not  many  such  in  your 
region? — No,  very  few.  There  are  members  of  the 
farmer's  family  and  they  take  work. 

28167.  But  there  is  no  head  of  a  family  entirely 
depending  on  labour? — No;  not  in  my  district. 

28168.  Do  they  migrate  to  Scotland?— The  young 
people  go  to  America  mostly. 

28169.  Do  any  of  them  go  to  England  or  Scotland 
for  the  harvest? — No;  a  few  of  them  go  to  the  iron 
wor^s  in  Glasgow. 

28170.  Do  they  remain  continuously,  or  do  they  come 
home  at  the  end  of  the  harvest  season? — Some  remain 
six  months,  and  others  for  years. 

28171.  Some  of  them  settle  down  in  Scotland? — Yes. 

28172.  With  regard  to  the  milking  qualities  of  the 
cow,  do  you  keep  the  old  Irish  cow? — Yes,  generally. 

28173.  Is  that  the  one  you  keep  yourself? — Yes. 

28174.  Do  you  ever  breed  them? — Yes.  There  are 
bulls  in  our  district  that  are  supplied  by  the  Congested 
Districts  Board. 

28175.  Are  they  the  Shorthorn  or  Aberdeen  Angus? — 
Both  kinds. 

28176.  Do  you  ever  breed  your  own  heifers — do  you 
ever  rear  them  to  cows? — Yes. 

28177.  Do  you  ever  keep  for  milk  production  the 
produce  of  the  Aberdeen  Angus? — No,  we  never  had  a 
black  one. 

28178.  It  is  the  cross  of  the  Shorthorn  with  the  Irish 
cow  that  you  depend  on  to  produce  the  heifers  that 
will  grow  into  the  cow  for  milk? — Yes. 

28179.  Do  you  keep  milk  records? — No. 

28180.  What  would  be  the  yield  of  a  cow  for  twelve 
months? — It  varies  very  much.  I  have  seen  cows  that 
would  milk  for  six  months  of  the  year  twenty-four 
quarts  a  day.  On  the  same  grass  l'  have  seen'  cows 
that  looked  as  good  that  would  not  milk  half  as  much. 

28181.  Is  the  Irish  breed  you  speak  of  a  better  milch 
cow  than  any  you  know  of? — Yes. 

28182.  Are  they  available  at  several  fairs? — I  believe 
you  would  get  them  in  almost  every  fair— an  odd  one 
here  and  there. 

28183.  What  colour  are  they?— Yellow  is  the  princi- 
pal colour. 

28184.  A  light  red?— The  cross-bred  ones  are  grey. 


28185.  That  would  be  a  cross  with  the  black  bull? — 
No,  but  the  Shorthorn,  I  think. 

28186.  That  would  be  a  roan;  red  and  white  mixed? 
— Yes. 

28187.  Are  the  produce  of  the  Shorthorn  with  the 
Irish  cow  as  good  milkers  as  th^  original  mother  of  the 
heifer  when  you  rear  them  to  maturity? — They  are, 
generally  speaking. 

28188.  Has  the  milk  yield  in  your  opinion  diminished 
or  improved? — I  think  it  has  rather  improved. 

28189.  That  is  gratifying,  because  we  have  been  told 
in  a  variety  of  places  that  the  milk  yield  was  steadily 
going  down? — I  don't  think  so. 

28190.  Are  there  any  Galloway  bulls  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood?—That  is  the  black  bull? 

28191.  Yes? — There  are  none  of  them  now. 

28192.  They  were  introduced  by  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board  in  the  early  stages  of  their  work? — There 
is  one  in  this  neighbourhood. 

28193.  Do  any  of  the  farmers  keep  the  produce  of 
these  bulls  for  dairy  purposes? — I  don't  think  so.  They 
keep  them  for  stores. 

28194.  They  sell  very  well  as  stores? — Yes. 

28195.  And  that  is  why  they  are  popular  with  the  far- 
mer?— Yes,  and  because  they  are  hardier  in  the  winter 
time. 

28196.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Do  you  come  from  this  im- 
mediate neighbourhood? — About  two  miles  from  the 
town. 

28197.  Do  the  farmers  use  seaweed  as  manure? — 
Some  do. 

28198.  Have  they  any  farmyard  manure  at  all? — They 
have. 

28199.  How  do  tliey  gfet  it?— The  cattle  are  all 
housed  in  the  winter  time. 

28200.  How  long? — From  November  to  May. 

28201.  What  sort  of  houses  have  they — are  they  a 
decent  sort  of  house :  are  they  not  afraid  that  their 
premises  will  be  condemned  if  they  sell  milk? — Some 
of  them  may  be,  indeed,  but  they  don't  sell  milk. 

28202.  Are  these  cattle  properly  housed  as  a  rule? — 
— I  think  they  are  housed  all  right. 

28203.  The  Chairman. — Are  there  any  cows  kept  in 
the  dwellingliouses? — No. 

28204.  Mr.  O'Brien. — You  never  saw  any  tubercu- 
lous cattle  here? — I  don't  think  I  did. 

28205.  No  piners? — None  that  I  remember. 

28206.  Have  the  farmers  farmyard  manure? — Yes. 

28207.  And  I  suppose  they  can  grow  a  certain 
amount  of  crops? — They  use  the  manure  for  crops. 

28208.  For  cabbages? — Yes,  and  for  potatoes,  and  for 
top-dressing  the  meadows. 

28209.  The  cattle  in  the  winter  are  mostly  fed  on 
hay  and  a  certain  amount  of  oat  straw,  with  a  certain 
amount  of  the  grain  left? — Yes. 

28210.  Very  few  cows  are  timed  to  calve  in  the 
winter? — Very  few,  but  those  who  can  afford  it  manage 
to  have  one  calving  in  the  winter  when  the  others  are 
going  dry.  Some  of  the  people  cannot  manage  that 
easily. 

28211.  Is  it  your  experience  that  the  cow  that  calves 
in  the  winter  produces  a  larger  quantity  of  milk  during 
her  period  of  lactation  than  the  cow  calving  in  the 
spring? — That  would  depend  on  how  she  is  treated. 
If  she  is  well  treated  she  would  be  better. 

28212.  And  the  calves  would  be  healthier  too? — Yes. 

28213.  Is  there  much  mortality  amongst  the  calves? 
—No. 

28214.  You  don't  suffer  from  white  scour  or  black- 
leg in  this  district? — Not  lately.  I  remember  when  I 
was  a  boy  that  calves  used  to  die  regularly,  but  I  think 
that  they  are  better  treated  now.  Very  few  of  them 
die  now. 

28215.  Is  there  abortion  to  any  extent  amongst  the 
cattle — do  they  sling? — No. 
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28216.  There  is  no  abortion  amongst  the  cattle? — No, 
there  is  not. 

28217.  One  would  gather  that  the  cattle  were 
generally  healthy  but  not  producing  a  large  quantity  of 
milk  on  the  whole? — They  are  all  healthy  enough, 
generally  speaking,  and  where  they  have  a  good  soil 
they  have  a  fair  quantity  of  milk  too.  A  great  deal 
of  this  part  of  Donegal  is  a  poor  soil,  and  that  is  the 
part  for  which  it  is  most  difficult  to  make  any  plan 
for  the  supply  of  milk. 

28218.  I  suppose  in  the  poorer  districts  the  farms 
are  all  very  much  the  same  sort  of  size ;  you  would  not 
get  one  farm  of  thirty  or  forty  acres  of  decent  land? — 
You  would  get  some  of  them  having  more  than  that. 

The  Commission    then  adjourned  till 
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28219.  I  don't  mean  sheep-runs  on  the  mountain, 
but  land  that  you  could  till  if  you  wanted  to? — Very 
few  of  them  have  that  much  land  that  they  could  till. 

28220.  So  you  cannot  get  one  farmer  to  go  in  for 
dairying  and  supply  the  neighbourhood  with  milk? — I 
daresay  I  would.  I  know  a  farmer  who  keeps  eleven 
or  twelve  cows,  and  he  churns  the  milk  and  sells  the 
butter. 

28221.  Are  they  not  asked  for  the  milk?— I  think 
they  are  not  asked  for  it,  and  they  are  not  living  much 
further  from  the  town  than  I  am.  I  believe  if  there 
was  a  great  want  in  the  neighbourhood  they  would  give 
milk  if  they  wanted  it. 

he  following  day  to  Londonderry. 


FORTY-NINTH  DAY.— TUESDAY,  13th  AUGUST,  1912. 

The  Commissioners  met  at  the  Guild  Hall,  Londonderry,  at  10  o'clock,  a.m. 

Present : — P.  J.  O'Neill,  Esq.  (Chairman) ;  Lady  Everard  ;  Miss  Margaret  McNeill  ;  Alec. 
Wilson,  Esq.  ;  Dermod  O'Brien,  Esq.  ;  and  Professor  A.  E.  Mettam,  b.sc,  p.r.c.v.s. 

8.  W.  Strange,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


Reverend  John  Boyle,  P.P.  examined. 


28222.  The  Chairman. — Father  Boyle,  you  are 
Parish  Priest  of  Falcarragh? — Yes;  locally  called 
Cloghaneely.  Raymunterdowey  East  is  the  ecclesiastical 
name  of  the  parish. 

28223.  What  sort  of  agricultural  holdings  are  there 
in  your  locality? — They  vary  in  size  from  five  to 
fifteen  acres;  in  our  parish  we  have  1,100  lioldings, 
varying  from  five  to  fifteen  acres,  chiefly  reclaimed 
bog.  Two  acres  would  be  devoted  to  potatoes, 
one-and-a-half  to  oats,  half  an  acre  to  turnips  and 
cabbages,  and  the  balance  consisting  of  moor  and  moss 
ior  grazing  stock.  I  should  tell  you  that  all  the  land 
in  that  country  is  reclaimed  bog. 

28224.  Has  it  been  sold  under  the  Land  Purchase 
Acts? — Only  one  townland,  consisting  of  fifty  families, 
but  we  are  waiting  for  the  Congested  Districts  Board 
to  deal  with  our  landlords,  who  are  very  willing  to  sell. 

28225.  And  are  you  hopeful  that  purchases  will  be 
<?£Eected?— Yes.  Within  the  last  month  I  have  had  a 
letter  from  Sir  .John  Olphert,  who  is  the  chief  landlord 
in  the  district,  on  the  subject.  Cloghaneely  forms  one- 
third  of  the  Dunfanaghy  Union.  From  "Agricultural 
Statistics  of  Ireland  "  for  the  year  1909  it  appears  that 
tliere  are  in  the  entire  Union  2,999  holdings,  and  the 
number  of  milch  cows  is  4,809.  That  means  one  cow 
to  each  holding.  A  family  confined  to  one  cow  means 
tlie  family  is  without  milk  for  at  least  ten  weeks  each 
year. 

28226.  What  breed  of  cattle  is  kept  in  your  locality? 
-—A  small  mountain  breed.  One  who  is  not  an  expert 
does  not  like  to  venture  an  opinion  on  that  question 
Ihey  are  a  small  breed  and  perhaps  suit  the  country 
ihe  average  quantity  of  milk  per  head  per  animal  'is 
400  gallons,  I  understand,  for  all  Ireland.  In  Doneaal 
we  don't  expect  more  than  250  gallons,  and  we  would 
regard  that  as  a  big  average. 

28227  We  have  heard  it  stated  that  in  a  localitv 
not  tar  from  yours  it  is  very  much  below  250  gallons''^ 
—  Yes.  ^ 

28228.  Have  you  got  in  your  district  what  is  known 
as  the  old  Irish  cow?— Well,  I  am  afraid  I  cannot 
answer  that.  Our  cattle  are  a  small  hardy  breed  that 
stand  the  cold  and  feed  on  pasture  that  a"  decent  cow 
'  oulcl  not  be  supported  on. 

28229.  They  are  animals  that  would  yield  a  verv 
-small  price  if  offered  for  sale  in  the  fairs?— Yes.  " 


282.80.  £B  or  £10?— Rarely  beyond  £10.  We  had 
a  meeting  of  the  people  and  this  matter  was  discussed 
by  tenants,  merchants,  the  veterinary  surgeon,  and 
the  medical  officer,  and  we  concluded  that  not  more 
than  one-fifth  of  the  people  enjoyed  such  a  supply  of 
milk  as  would  enable  them  to  have  milk  for  their  tea 
and  a  "  drop  "  for  the  younger  members  of  the  family 
for  supper.  I  wish  to  say  also,  in  regard  to  this  milk 
question,  that  things  will  go  fairly  well  with  us  in 
years  such  as  last  year,  when  the  crop  of  potatoes  is 
abundant,  and  when  they  would  be  used  for  dinner 
and  supper  the  milk  would  not  be  missed,  but  when 
the  potatoes  become  exhausted  the  people  are  obliged 
to  take  tea  at  all  the  meals,  for  porridge  without  milk 
is  not  a  palatable  dish. 

28231.  Has  any  efiort  been  made  by  the  Congested 
Districts  Board  to  improve  the  breed  of  the  stock? — 
Yes,  continuously.  Sometimes  we  hear  by  way  of 
complaint  that  the  whole  tendency  of  the  live  stock 
market  is  in  the  direction  of  producing  beef,  and  that 
very  little  attention  has  been  devoted  to  the  matter  of 
producing  a  milk-supplyhig  animal.  That  is  what  the 
people  say. 

28232.  We  are  quite  familiar  with  that  view:  we 
have  heard  it  repeated  over  and  over  again  in  different 
localities  where  the  operations  of  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board  have  been  in  existence  for  some  years, 
and  they  attribute  the  depreciation  in  the  milk' yield 
of  the  cow  to  the  introduction  of  the  Galloway  bull, 
which  is  recognised  as  a  non-milk  producing  breed.' 
Has  that  "been  the ■  experience  in  your  locality? — Yes. 
The  same  thing  has  occurred  in  the  case  of  horses. 
We  had  a  breed  of  horse  in  Donegal  that  enjoyed  a 
very  good  reputation.  The  Board  tried  their  hand  at 
improving  it  and  did  not  succeed.  We  have  been 
mtroducing  of  late  years  a  Scotch  heavy  horse  and 
people  in  small  holdings  are  taking  that  horse.  They 
say  they  get  a  bigger  price  for  the  animal,  but  it  cost's 
more  to  maintain  it. 

28233.  With  regard  to  the  feeding  of  the  cattle,  that 
is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance  in  reference  to 
the  question  of  winter  dairying.  Unless  some  provision 
IS  made  for  winter  feeding,  in  all  probability  the  pro- 
duction of  milk  will  be  largely  handicapped.  What 
1  wanted  to  know  from  you  is  this,  has  any  effort  been 
made  to  deal  with  that  difficulty  by  the  growing  of 
cateh-crops ?— Efforts  may  have  been   made,  but  they 
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have  not  been  successful.  The  deficiency  of  the  milk 
is  attributable  largely  to  the  small  breed  of  cattle,  and 
they  are  kept  small  because  of  the  wretched  grazing. 

28234.  They  are  stunted  in  their  growth  because 
they  are  not  well  nourished?— Yes.  and  the  people  are 
not  in  a  position  to  feed  a  good  class  of  cow.  The 
house-feeding  consists  of  hay  in  the  winter  and  per- 
haps turnips.  The  cattle  used  to  get  Indian  meal, 
but  the  price  is  now  prohibitive  so  far  as  the  poor 
people  are  concerned. 

28235.  Have  you  a  migratory  population  in  your 
district? — Yes.  My  parish  would  have  about  6,500 
people  and  we  calculate  that  something  like  2,500 
of  our  people  migrate  every  May. 

28236.  To  England  and  Scotland? — Yes,  and  into 
the  large  farms  between  Letterkenny  and  Derry,  and 
Strabane  and  Derry.  We  have  very  few  boys  and 
girls  there  at  present.  Our  children  leave  home  as 
early  as  nine  years  of  age  to  go  to  service.  Our 
servant  girls  are  everywhere.  They  are  very  excellent 
girls.  The  city  of  Derry  is  full  of  them.  At  the  age 
of  twenty  or  twenty-one  they  go  to  America  and  leave 
us.  Our  young  men  from  sixteen  to  twenty-five  go 
to  Scotland.  After  that  they  go  to  America.  The 
young  ones  from  nine,  to  fifteen  and  sixteen  would  go 
to  the  Lagan  district  and  serve  their  period  of  six 
months  herding  cattle  or  working  with  the  farmers  in 
that  country. 

28237.  The  poverty  of  the  home  life,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, is  the  factor  that  produces  this  result,  I  take 
it?— Yes. 

28238.  It  is  very  lamentable  and  very  regrettable? — 
Yes.  We  have  been  striving  to  encourage  industries, 
but  we  have  not  been  always  successful.  We  did  start 
home-spinning  in  the  hope  of  keeping  our  girls  at  home, 
but  when  it  was  going  on  for  a  time  it  collapsed.  It 
i's  a  misfortune  that  we  should  send  our  children  abroad, 
though  I  do  not  wish  to  convey  the  impression  that 
they  are  unkindly  treated  abroad.  I  think  their 
masters  and  mistresses  are  kind  to  them,  and  take  a 
kindly  interest  in  them.  There  are  some  aspects  of 
the  question  that  make  it  very  deplorable  that  our 
young  girls  should  go  away.  It  is  one  of  the  things 
that  distresses  our  people.  We  have  reason  to  complain 
of  it,  and  all  of  us  lament  it.  In  other  respects  their 
masters  and  mistresses  are  kind  to  them.  I  he  school 
life  then  suffers.  We  will  have  as  many  as  one  hundred 
and  thirty  children  in  the  schools  in  the  winter  time, 
and  in  May  they  all  leave  us,  and  our  school  attendance 
suffers.  That  condition  of  things  is  improving  of  late : 
the  people  in  the  county  Donegal  have  perhaps 
improved  more  in  twenty  years  than  any  other  part 
of  Ireland.  Many  of  our  people  were  evicted  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  and  they  were  very  poor. 

28239.  Mr.  O'Brien.— On  what  estate?— Sir  John 
Olphert's,  between  Glenveigh  and  the  sea.  That  was 
in  the  lifetime  of  Sir  John's  father.  Sir  John  himself 
is  a  humane  landlord,  and  considerate  with  his  tenants. 
I  am  only  pointing  out  the  changed  condition  of  the 
people.  In  those  days  we  had  partial  famines,  due  to 
failure  of  the  potato  crop,  and  in  the  month  of 
April  we  had  to  supply  some  of  these  peoplei  with  seed- 
potatoes — money  given  us  by  the  Bishop  and  other 
people.  There  was  also  great  difficulty  in  getting 
Indian  meal  for  them  at  that  time.  They  had  to  go 
to  the  shopkeepers  and  get  the  meal  on  credit,  and  the 
money  was  paid  when  the  children  came  home  from 
service.  Now  all  that  is  changed.  They  have  become 
in  their  own  limited  way  independent. 

28240.  The  M'ord  "independent"  is  only  a  relative 
term? — Oh,  yes.  The  fishing  has  been  developed  all 
over  the  coast. 

28241.  Has  the  administration  of  the  Congested 
Districts  Board  been  useful  in  that  direction? — Very 
much  so. 

28242.  Have  they  done  anything  to  improve  the 
breed  of  cattle,  other  than  the  introduction  of  these 
bulls,  which  seems  a  doubtful  blessing? — The  work  of 
improving  Dreed  of  cattle  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
Department  for  several  years. 

_  28243.  Are  the  people  themselves  anxious  to  con- 
tinue the  use  of  these  bulls? — No  alternative  has  been 
offered  them  so  far. 


28244.  Because  it  is  quite  a  recognised  thing  that  if 
they  continue  to  breed  from  these  bulls  with  stock 
that  have  already  been  crossed  from  the  same  strain, 
ultimately  the  milk  yield  will  decrease  to  .such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  be  almost  valueless  from  the  point  of  view 
of  sustaining  the  infant  population,  and  the  growing 
children? — ^Yes. 

28245.  We  have  had  evidence  of  that  in  Connemara 
where  the  same  policy  is  in  operation,  and  what  I 
wanted  to  know  is,  has  any  desire  been  manifested  by 
these  people  for  the  introduction  of  another  strain  of 
blood  which  would  be  more  useful  for  dairying  pur- 
poses?— Yes.  At  the  meeting  at  which  I  discussed 
the  evidence  that  I  was  to  give  before  this  Commission 
that  matter  was  discussed,  and  the  people  complained 
that  they  did  pot  know  what  the  remedy  was  to  be. 

28246.  But  at  all  events  they  feel  that  their  interests 
are  imperilled  by  the  use  of  these  animals,  and  that 
it  ought  to  be  possible  for  those  in  authority  to  intro- 
duce another  breed  that  would  be  more  beneficial  from 
the  dairy  point  of  view? — One  of  the  objects  of  this 
Commission  will  be  to  fix  the  minds  of  the  people 
upon  that  and  upon  cognate  subjects.  I  really  think 
our  people  don't  value  milk  as  a  food  for  the  young. 
The  medical  officer  told  us  that  he  had  seen  young 
children  given  condensed  milk  and  black  coffee.  The 
people,  I  understand,  did  not  really  see  where  the 
injury  came  in.  I  have  no  doubt  that  when  the 
proceedings  of  this  Commission  appear  in  the  papers 
people  will  recognise  the  importance  of  feeding  their 
children  with  milk. 

28247.  It  is  obvious  that  they  need  education  on 
that  point? — Yes,  on  many  points.  The  progress 
made  has  been  largely  due  to  the  amount  of  informa- 
tion they  have  got  during  the  last  twenty  years  from 
the  Congested  Districts  Board,  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Our  people  are  a  conservative  people, 
and  new  ideas  percolate  slowly  into  their  heads. 
There  was  an  objection  against  the  spraying  of  potatoes 
at  the  start,  but  yet  the  people  are  beginning  to 
adopt  it. 

28248.  They  look  with  distaste  on  novelties  when 
introduced  into  the  district,  and  they  think  that  the 
methods  adopted  by  the  fathers  and  grandfathers  are 
quite  good  enough  for  them? — That  is  very  much  their 
attitude  of  mind. 

28249.  Happily  the  school-master  has  been  abroad, 
and  that  prejudice  has  been  overcome? — Yes,  very 
much  so. 

28250.  I  would  like  to  refer  again  to  that  question 
of  the  growing  of  catch-crops,  because  the  Commission 
has  had  evidence  before  them  by  an  instructor  who 
was  engaged  in  dealing  with  land  no  more  fertile  than 
even  the  poorest  part  of  Donegal  is,  and  they  have 
seen  luxuriant  crops  growing  in  the  month  of  April 
which  provide  an  admirable  milk-producing  food  for 
milch  cattle.  I  hone  that  efforts  will  be  made 
in  Donegal  until  it  is  seen  what  particular  crop  is 
most  suitable  for  the  soil  and  district,  and  I  can  assure 
you,  from  what  we  have  heard  and  from  what  we  have 
seen,  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  an  enormous  amount 
of  good  can  be  done  by  the  introduction  of  this 
system? — I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

28251.  We  have  seen  in  the  wildest  part  of  the 
Kerry  mountains,  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  beauti- 
ful luxuriant  crops  which  afforded  the  very  best  food 
for  stock  in  that  locality,  when  nothing  else  was 
available.  Of  course  there  are  no  creameries  in  your 
district? — No,  and  no  dairies,  and  no  milk  sold,  or 
practically  none. 

28252.  Whatever  milk  is  exchanged  between  farmers 
would  not  be  for  money  but  through  good  feeling  and 
good  nature? — -Yes,  that  is  one  thing  that  is  a  very 
striking  feature  of  our  people.  I  gave  you  evidence, 
that  for  two  months,  or  ten  weeks,  people  depending 
on  one  cow  would  be  deprived  of  milk,  yet  they  manage 
to  get  along  largely  through  the  charity  of  their 
neighbours. 

28253.  Have  you  much  tuberculosis  in  that  region? 
— Unfortunately  a  good  deal.  The  movement  of  Lady 
Aberdeen  has  done  a  great  deal  of  useful  work.  Years 
ago  you  would  not  find  a  ventilated  room,  or  a  window 
raised.  The  people  did  not  know  the  value  of  it. 
There  is  not  a  house  now  that  does  not  know  the  value 
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of  ventilation.  The  whole  country  has  been  stirred 
up  to  the  iuiportance  of  it.  If  the  people  had  the 
information  they  would  act.  In  that  respect  there  is 
a  sreat  change  over  the  country. 

28254.  Are    goats   kept   in  that   locality?— In  the 
entire  Union  there  are  only  forty-two  goats. 

28255.  That  does  seem  strange.  Are  these  utilised 
for  milk-production,  or  are  they  running  wild?— 
Thev  are  running  wild.  A  man  told  me  the  other 
day  "that  he  had  six  goats,  and  years  ago  he  had  thirty . 
There  is  a  strong  prejudice  against  the  keeping  of 
<Toats.  I  have  been  pressing  upon  people  the  im- 
portance of  looking  into  this  question  of  milk  supply, 
and  looking  even  to  goats  to  supply  it.  There  is 
a  large  section  of  my  parish,  and  of  all  the  parishes  1 
should  say  along  the  western  .sea-board,  where  goats 
could  be  kept  at  very  little  cost.  The  holdings  adjoin 
the  mountains,  and  these  goats  would  give  very  little 
trouble.  If  there  was  a  good  class  of  goat  introduced, 
I  don't  see  whv  the  people  should  not  take  to  them, 
and  the  fact  that  they  do  not  is  very  much  a  matter  of 
pride.  Our  people  don't  like  keeping  goats,  because 
it  indicates  poverty.    They  are  a  proud  people. 

28256.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know  that  a 
Goat  Society  has  been  established  in  Dublin  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  a  new  breed,  whose  habits  are 
different  from  the  ordinary  Irish  goat,  and  they  have 
this  great  advantage  over  the  native  breed, that  it  can 
be  so"  arranged  that  they  can  be  in  milk  in  the  winter 
season? — Yes;  that  is  important  when  dealing  with 
a  goat. 

28257.  And  if  you  were  at  all  interested  in  the 
question,  a  communication  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Goat  Society  in  Dublin  would  provide  you  with  all  the 
available  information  with  regard  to  these  new  breeds 
of  goats?- — Yes. 

28258.  "With  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  milk,  is  it 
poor  in  butter  fat? — I  don't  think  so. 

28259.  The  quality  is  fair?— Yes. 

28260.  The  quantity  is  the  biggest  difficulty  ?— Yes. 

28261.  Has  any  representation  ever  been  made  to 
the  Department  "^of  Agriculture  or  to  the  Congested 
Districts  Board,  as  to  the  undesirability  of  introducing 
this  breed  when  it  has  been  discovered  that  the  pro- 
duce of  the  beast  is  a  very  bad  dairy  servant?— We 
have  a  County  Committee  dealing  with  that  subject, 
I  am  not  a  member,  but  I  know  the  members  are  very 
active,  and  from  the  proceedings  reported  in  the  press 
I  see  they  are  discussing  that  matter  at  all  their 
meetings.  It  seems  to  me  that  although  they  are 
very  earnest  that  they  are  groping  in  the  dark.  Our 
members  are  merely  talking  of  it,  they  have  no 
experience  of  anything  else  but  the  existing  condition 
of  things. 

28262.  The  Department  have  embarked  on  a 
scheme  for  the  purpose  of  providing  bulls  of  a  milking 
strain,  that  would  be  likely  to  improve  the  yield  of 
milk  from  the  dairy  cows  in  districts  where  it  has  run 
low,  and  in  all  probability  the  introduction  of  bulls  of 
that  kind  into  your  district  would  be  an  enormous  ad- 
vantage to  the  people.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to 
have  a  few  of  these  bulls  introduced  into  your  locality 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  milk  yield  of  the 
dairy  stock  already  in  existence? — Yes. 

28263.  If  you  had  an  opportunity  of  mentioning  the 
matter  to  the  members  of  your  Committee  it  might  be 
beneficial  and  useful  to  them  to  know  that  such  a 
scheme  is  in  existence,  and  that  it  is  possible  for  them 
to  co-operate  in  it.  Do  the  farmers  in  that  locality 
talk  of  what  we  have  heard  described  from  time  to 
time  as  "  the  old  Irish  cow  "? — No;  I  don't  think  I 
have  ever  heard  the  word. 

28264.  For  my  own  part  I  would  be  rather  inclined 
to  think  that  it  is  a  sentimental  idea  that  is  fostered 
in  some  peoples'  minds,  and  I  was  anxious  to  know- 
how  the  older  people  had  got  this  belief  with  regard 
to  tliis  mystic  animal  known  as  the  oid  Irish  cow? — 
They  are  more  inclined  to  talk  of  horses. 

28265.  Lady  Everard. — Have  you  ever  heard  of 
sheep  giving  milk? — Yes. 


28266.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  get  a 
billy  goat  in  vour  parish?— I  dont  see  why  we  should 
not'.  We  are  well  situated  for  introducing  a  good 
breed  of  goats. 

28267.  The  Women's  National  Health  Association 
has  taken  the  matter  up  and  are  most  anxious  to  intro- 
duce these  breeds,  and  the  Department  are  helping 
them  in  every  way  possible:  in  fact  the  Department 
wish  the  goats  to  be  distributed  through  the  Women's 
National  Health  Association?— If  the  proposition  was 
made  to  me  I  would  take  an  interest  in  it,  and  see 
that  someone  would  be  found  to  take  charge  of  the 
animals. 

28268.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Goat  Society  and  I 
will  bring  the  matter  forward.  Do  you  find  that  the 
people  feed  their  children  on  stirabout? — Yes;  if  they 
had  milk.  That  is  one  of  the  evidences  of  prosperity 
with  us.  I  have  been  back  in  that  parish  for  four 
years.  Fourteen  years  ago  there  was  no  oatmeal 
porridge,  but  since  I  came  back  I  have  been  very 
much  struck  by  the  change.  I  wrote  to  the  Congested 
Districts  Board  to  establish  a  mill  in  the  district, 
where  the  people  could  have  their  own  corn  ground. 
The  people  are  taking  to  porridge.  Last  year  they 
had  a  plentiful  supply  of  potatoes.  They  have  the 
old  potato  still,  and  the  conditions  are  such  that  they 
can  take  the  potatoes  for  dinner  and  supper. 

28269.  We  had  evidence  in  Enniskillen  of  children 
being  fed  on  potatoes  from  a  month  old? — I  saw  that 
in  the  newspaper. 

28270.  We  had  evidence  in  other  parts  of  the  north 
of  Ireland  that  children  going  into  the  hospital  in  one 
district  where  there  is  a  good  deal  of  tuberculosis 
absolutely  did  not  know  the  taste  of  milk? — In  some 
of  the  places  they  don't  mind  about  having  milk  for 
the  tea.  In  Tory  Island  they  don't,  and  they  don't 
seem  to  care  much  about  butter  in  Tory  either. 

28271.  The  Chairman.— I  can  quite  understand  their 
contempt  for  fish,  but  w'ith  regard  to  butter  I  cannot 
understand  their  attitude? — It  is  such  as  I  have  stated. 
They  never  use  condensed  milk. 

28272.  Lady  Everard. — Does  the  domestic  economy 
instructress  work  in  your  parish? — She  was  working 
there  a  few  years  ago. 

28273.  Not  lately?— No. 

28274.  Did  you  find  her  useful? — Yes,  not  only 
useful  for  those  who  were  remaining  ati  home,  but  for 
thosei  who  were  seeking  service  abroad.  The  people 
took  to  the  instruction. 

28275.  Have  you  got  a  Jubilee  Nurse  or  a  Lady 
Dudley  Nurse  in  your  parish? — No.  I  have  been 
talking  to  Lord  Frederick  Fitzgerald  about  that 
matter;  I  made  an  application  to  him  and  to  his 
association,  and  he  wrote  back  to  say  the  funds  were 
not  abundant.  We  are  endeavouring  to  get  a  nurse 
for  Tofy  Island.  We  had  one  for  three  years  and 
she  left  us,  and  we  are  now  exerting  ourselves  with 
the  Congested  Districts  Board  and  the  Commissioners 
of  Irish  Lights  to  have  a  permanent  nurse  on  the 
island.  There  is  no  doctor  on  the  island  and  there 
is  no  chance  of  getting  one :  we  are  pressing  that  upon 
the  attention  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board  and  the 
Commissioners  of  Irish  Lights. 

28276.  The  Chairman. — What  would  be  the  popula- 
tion of  Tory  Island? — Sixty  families. 

28277.  From  200  to  300  people.  I  suppose ?— Yes. 

28278.  Lady  Everard.- — Have  you  free  dinners  or 
luncheons  given  in  your  schools? — No. 

28279.  In  some  places  they  have  been  found  a  great 
benefit  to  the  poor? — Yes.  We  were  speaking  of  how 
to  meet  the  deficiency  in  the  milk.  In  Lord  Leitrim's 
district  he  supplies  milk  to  the  country-side.  He 
sends  out  his  cart  to  the  country.  We  have  in 
Donegal  no  one  else  doing  that.  I  have  suggested 
in  my  summary  of  evidence  as  a  remedy  for  the 
deficiency  in  the  milk  supply  the  extension  of  tillage, 
production  of  more  abundant  supply  of  home-grown 
feeding  stuffs  for  winter  feeding,  enlargement  of  hold- 
ings, where  possible,  draining,  fencing,  artificial 
manures.  I  know  large  tracts  of  unreclaimed  bogs 
in  our  district — between  30,000  and  40,000  acres  in 
my  parish  alone.  Looking  over  the  evidence  given 
before  the  Commission   appointed  in  1858  to  inquire 
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into  the  destitution  in  this  part  of  the  counti-y  we  are 
dealing  with  now,  I  find  that  JMr.  Sharman  Crawford 
was  strongly  in  favour  of  extension  of  the  holdings. 
He  said  that  in  Donegal  there  was  something  like 
1.50,000  acres  improvable  for  cultivation,  and  2.50,000 
acres  improvable  for  pasture.  We  have  between  30,000 
and  40,000  acres  of  that  ih  our  parish.  It  will  be,  I 
presume,  the  work  of  a  Home  Government  to  see 
that  these  lands  are  turned,  to  best  account  for  the 
people,  that  they  are  helped  to  drain  and  fence  them, 
and  make  them  available  for  grazing  purjjoses,  or  for 
the  raising  of  food  stuffs.  I  do  not  wish  to  convey  that 
the  landlords  arc  not  willing  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  tenants  for  these  out-lying  lands,  but  it  is  really 
a  matter  of  capital,  and  if  the  poorer  tenants  living 
near  these  untenanted  lands  were  assisted  it  would  be 
a  very  great  matter. 

28280. ^  Mr.  Wilscn.— I  just  missed.  Father  Boyle, 
the  figures  you  quoted  from  the  Agricultural  Statistics 
of  Ireland.  You  say,  in  your  summary  of  evidence, 
there  are  in  the  Dunfanaghy  Union  2,999  holdings,  and 
that  the  number  of  milch  cows  is  4,809.  Is  that  a 
misprint? — No:  it  is  correct. 

28281.  That  means  much  more  than  one  cow  to  each 
holding? — Yes.  You  have  1,100  families  in  my  dis- 
trict.   In  the  district  of  Dunfanaghy  for  instance,  the 


people  are  better,  and  it  is  there  the  cattle  are.  They 
have  not  them  in  Gweedorc  and  the  Rosses  and 
Cloghaneely.  There  would  be  in  the  districts  on  the 
western  seaboard  about  one  cow  to  every  family  and  a 
fraction  over. 

28282.  Because  that  particular  solution  has  been 
pressed  on  us  in  several  places  as  the  ideal  solution  of 
the  milk  supply  problem — that  no  family  should  bo 
without  a  cow? — Yes. 

28283.  That  may  improve  matters,  but  it  by  no 
means  solves  the  whole  problem? — It  does  not. 

28284.  Do  you  find  that  there  is  much  variation  in 
the  individual  cows  in  the  matter  of  yielding  milk? — 
There  would  be.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  a  mountain 
you  cannot  expect  a  large  supply.  The  yield  of  milk 
would  very  largely  depend  upon  the  feeding  of  the 
cows.  Our  cows  are  not  bad  milkers  if  they  were  well 
fed. 

28285.  One  of  the  various  suggestions  that  was  made 
to  us  was  that  instead  of  introducing  the  new  breeds 
of  cattle  into  such  districts  as  this  the  test  should  be 
made  of  the  animals  native  to  it  and  the  breeding 
should  be  from  these? — I  have  seen  that. 

28286.  You  think  that  that  would  probably  work 
favourably? — I  think  so;  of  course  it  would  work 
slowly. 
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28287.  The  Chaikm.\n. — You  are  Executive  Sanitary 
Officer  in  the  Borough  of  Derry? — Yes,  sir. 

28288.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  the  Com- 
mission what  steps  have  been  taken  by  the  local 
authority  here  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Dairies 
and  Cowsheds  Order? — The  local  authority  here  have 
appointed  a  veterinary  inspector.  They  have  also 
appointed  one  of  the  sub-sanitary  officers  to  look  after 
the  inspection  of  milk-shops.  They  also  keep  a 
register  of  all  the  names  of  cow-keepers  and  purveyors 
of  milk  in  the  city. 

28289.  Is  registration  rigidly  enforced? — It  is. 

28290.  And  the  executive  sanitary  officer  finding  a 
cow-keeper  selling  milk  who  was  not  registered  re- 
ports him  to  the  Council? — Yes. 

28291.  Has  it  been  found  necessary  to  institute  pro- 
secutions with  a  view  to  enforcing  registration? — Not 
for  two  years. 

28292.  How  long  is  the  Oi-der  in  operation  in  Derrv? 
—Since  1909. 

28293.  Are  reports  presented  by  the  veterinary  and 
other  inspectors  to  the  Council  monthly  as  to  the  con- 
dition in  which  they  find  the  byres  and  the  stock  kept 
therein? — The  veterinary  inspector  reports  monthly  and 
the  sanitary  inspector  fortnightly. 

28294.  Has  any  improvement  taken  place  in  the 
keeping  of  the  cows  in  the  byres? — A  vast  improvement. 

28295.  Have  prosecutions  ever  been  undertaken  for 
the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  improvements  considered 
necessary  by  these  officers? — Yes;  several  prosecutions 
have  been  instituted. 

28296.  And  with  satisfactory  results? — Yes. 

28297.  What  proportion  of  the  milk  consumed  in 
Derry  would  be  raised  outside  the  municipal  area? — A 
very  large  quantity. 

28298.  What  number  of  cows  are  kept  in  the  city? — 
There  are  eighty-eight  cow-keepers,  with  a  total  of 
about  three  hundred  and  fifty  cows. 

28299.  What  is  the  population  of  Derry? — 42,000. 

28300.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  cows  would  not  be  a 
large  number  to  provide  for  such  a  large  population, 
but  I  take  it  milk  is  sent  in  by  rail? — Not  by  rail,  but 
by  carts  from  the  country. 

28301.  From  the  entire  area  surrounding  the  city?  

Yes.    We  have  coming  into  the  city  fifty-two  vendors. 

28302.  Is  any  supervision  exercised  over  the  condi- 
tion in  which  the  milk  is  vended  by  these  outside 
suppliers? — We  have  no  supervision  from  the  borough. 

28303.  The  borough  exercises  no  supervision  over  the 
condition  in  which  the  milk  brought  in  from  outside 
centres  would  be  distributed?— None  whatever. 

28304.  Are  samples  taken  by  the  Food  and  Drugs 
Act  Inspector  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  milk  is 
adulterated? — Yes,  regularly. 

28305.  Have  prosecutions  been  ordered  on  his  re- 
ports?— Yes. 


28306.  What  sort  of  penalties  have  been  imposed? — 
In  case  of  buttermilk  the  penalties  have  reached  £5 
and  costs. 

28307.  Have  prosecutions  been  undertaken  for  the 
adulteration  of  new  milk? — Very  few.  We  get  very 
few  city  milk  samples  adulterated.  Our  city  milk  is  of 
an  excellent  quality  as  a  rule. 

28308.  And  the  main  trouble  is  the  buttermilk? — 
Yes. 

28309.  Is  the  buttermilk  also  taken  from  the  outside 
area  and  sold  on  the  streets? — Yes. 

28310.  And  arc  the  tankards  those  that  one  sees  i'n 
large  centres  of  population? — They  are  the  old  wooden 
churns. 

28311.  For  what  purpose  would  milk  of  that  kind  be 
used? — Buttermilk  in  Derry  is  the  staple  food  of  the 
poor. 

28312.  Do  they  use  it  with  porridge? — Yes. 

28313.  And  make  bread  from  it?— Yes. 

28314.  Is  it  largely  used  in  that  way? — Yes,  very 
largely. 

28315.  Is  there  a  regular  market  or  is  it  sold  promis- 
cuously throughout  the  city? — From  door  to  door. 

28316.  Mr.  O'Brien. — It  is  buttermilk,  not  separated 
milk? — It  is  buttermilk. 

28317.  The  Chairman. — Is  there  any  separated  milk 
sold?— Very  little. 

28318.  Are  there  any  creameries  near  Derry? — No. 

28319.  Is  there  any  scarcity  of  milk  in  the  city? — No. 

28320.  Milk  is  always  available  for  those  having 
money  to  buy? — Yes. 

28321.  Is  milk  appreciated  as  a  food  by  the  working 
population,  and  do  they  provide  as  much  as  their  means 
enable  them  to  do  for  the  nourishment  of  their  chil- 
dren?— They  do. 

28322.  So  that,  from  your  point  of  view,  there  is  a 
happy  state  of  things  prevailing? — Yes. 

28323.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  infant  children  being 
fed  on  tea? — No. 

28324.  Happy  Derry,  which  is  immune  from  that 
crime  against  humanity  which  prevails  elsewhere.  Re- 
garding the  condition  of  the  milk  shops,  are  they  regu- 
larly inspected? — Yes. 

28325.  And  do  you  find  that  care  is  exercised  by 
those  engaged  in  the  trade  in  order  to  keep  the  milk 
clean  and  free  from  contamination? — Yes,  every  pre- 
caution is  taken. 

28326.  Is  milk  kept  in  uncovered  vessels?  Yes.  i 

28327.  Are  prosecutions  ever  ordered  for  breaches  oA 
the  Order  in  that  way?— When  the  Order  was  put  into 
force  at  first  there  were  a  number  of  prosecutions,  but 
not  lately.    We  have  got  them  into  it. 

28328.  When  the  standard  was  being  fixed,  and  i\  heu 
the  dealers  recognized  what  is  required  from  them,  vou 
find  thev  are  willing  to  conform  with  the  regula- 
tions?— Yes.  ^ 
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28329.  You  are  familiar  with  these  regulations? — 
Yes,  I  am. 

28330.  Do  you  consider  they  are  too  exacting  or  im- 
pose vmreasonable  obligations  on  those  engaged  in  the 
trade? — I  don't  know,  but  1  find  the  people  conform 
with  them  very  well  now. 

28331.  Now  that  they  understand  the  regulations, 
you  don't  often  hear  complaints  as  to  the  imposition 
placed  on  them? — We  have  none  in  Derry. 

28332.  Do  milk  vendors  ever  seek  to  evade  inspec- 
tion by  saying  that  they  have  no  milk  to  sell  when 
they  would  have  milk  concealed  in  other  portions  of 
the  habitation? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

28333.  Has  any  outbreak  of  infectious  disease  ever 
arisen  owing  to  the  milk  supply? — Y'es. 

28334.  And  what  action  was  taken  by  the  local 
authority  under  these  circumstances? — Immediately 
when  the  case  was  traced,  the  local  authority  had  the 
sale  of  milk  stopped. 

28335.  And  they  suspended  the  sale  until  a  certifi- 
cate was  given  by  the  medical  officer  in  charge  of  the 
case  that  it  was  safe  to  have  milk  sold  from  that 
habitation  ? — Yes. 

28336.  Do  you  find  that  those  engaged  in  the  trade 
are  \\  illing  to  conform  with  the  requirements  laid  down 
for  the  protection  of  public  health? — They  do. 

28337.  And  they  also  are  willing  to  carry  out  what- 
ever improvements  may  be  considered  necessary  by 
officers  of  the  urban  authority  for  keeping  their  cows 
in  a  clean  and  proper  condition? — They  do. 

28338.  Is  supervision  exercised  over  the  cleanliness 
of  the  people  engaged  in  the  handling  of  the  milk  and 
the  milking  of  the  cows? — Yes,  constantly. 

28339.  Are  the  cow-owners  obliged  to  provide  a  con- 
venience for  washing  the  hands  of  the  milkers? — Yes. 

28340.  Do  they  wear  overalls  milking? — No. 

28341.  Have  they  laid  down  concrete  floors  in  the 
byres  and  provided  effective  drainage? — The  majority 
of  the  byres  are  concreted  and  properly  drained. 

28342.  What  size  dairy  herds  would  you  find  in  the 
city  kept  by  one  man? — The  highest  would  be  fifteen 
cows. 

28343.  Mr.  Wilson.— Inside  the  city?— Yes;  I  am 
talking  now  entirely  of  inside  the  city. 

28344.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  any  knowledge  of 
the  milk  yield  of  these  cows? — I  have  not. 

28345.  You  have  heard  no  complaint  of  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  milk-producing  qualities  of  the  cows  of  the 
present  day? — No. 

28346.  Where  are  they  usually  bought? — In  the 
neighbouring  markets. 

28347.  Are  these  cows  inspected  by  a  veterinary  in- 
spector?— Yes. 

28348.  Has  your  veterinary  inspector  ever  reported 
that  he  has  found  in  the  dairy  herds  of  the  city  cows 
that  he  suspected  were  suffering  from  tuberculous 
affection? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

28349.  Lady  Ever.ard.— Do  you  think  it  would  be  an 
advantage  to  the  city  authorities  to  have  power  to  in- 
spect the  area  from  which  the  milk  supplied  to  the  citv 
comes?— I  consider  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to 
the  city  if  they  could  inspect  the  dairies  outside. 

28350.  Y'ou  don't  think  it  fair  to  have  the  milk  sent 
in  to  the  city  when  you  have  no  power  to  inspect  the 
conditions  imder  which  that  milk  is  produced  in  the 
country? — No. 

28351.  Do  you  consider  that  the  by-products  of  milk 
should  be  placed  under  the  same  rules  and  regulations 
as  new  milk? — I  consider  they  should. 

28352.  What  is  the  price  of  milk  in  Derry?— In  the 
summer  ]0d.  a  gallon,  and  in  the  winter.  Is. 

28353.  Professor  Mettam. — Retail? — Yes. 

28354.  Lady  Everard.— Are  the  dairy  cows  kept  in 
the  city  in  winter  grazed  outside  the  city  in  summer? 
— No;  there  are  fields  inside  the  city  area. 

28355.  Of  course  these  cows  are  inspected  dm-in-y  the 
summer?— Not  in  the  fields.  They  are  not  inspected 
m  the  fields.  Some  of  them  are  milked  in  the  fields, 
and  some  brought  into  the  byres. 

28356.  Do  you  consider  that  licensing  would  be  more 
advantageous  than  registration;  do  you  think  it  would 
work  better  to  have  dealers  licensed  than  re^^istered  "— 
I  consider  that  the  registration,  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned  m  Derry,  is  very  satisfactory. 

28357.  Mr.  Wilson.-You  give  us  a  figure  of  approxi- 
mately three  hundred  and  fifty  as  representing^  the 
number  of  cows  that  are  housed  within  the  city  area? 
— Yes. 


28358.  And  about  fifty-five  outside  farmers  send  in 
milk  to  the  city? — Fifty-two  I  think  I  said. 

28359.  Approximately  what  would  these  outside  far- 
mers average  in  the  number  of  cows  to  the  herd? — 
I  cannot  answer  that  question. 

28360.  Do  you  know  how  much  milk  they  would  send 
into  the  city  on  an  average? — I  cannot  tell  you. 

28361.  I  was  trying  to  work  out  from  the  approxi- 
mate average  what  the  supply  available  in  Derry  would 
be  per  head  or  per  thousand? — I  have  no  idea.  I  have 
no  way  of  obtaining  that  information. 

28362.  And  I  suppose  the  inspection  system  does  not 
include  anv  kind  of  estimate  of  the  bulk  passing  through 
the  street?- No. 

28363.  Would  it  not  be  desirable  that  that  should 
be  estimated? — Yes:  I  agree  that  it  would  be  desirable. 

28364.  You  referred  to  the  prosecutions  for  adulter- 
ated buttermilk.  Have  you  fixed  for  your  own  pur- 
poses a  standard  for  buttermilk?- — Twenty-five  parts  of 
water  to  ome  hundred  of  milk. 

28365.  You  fixed  that?— No,  that  standard  was 
decided  by  the  King's  Bench  Division  as  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  water. 

28366.  It  is  not  a  legal  standard? — No.  We  had  a 
lot  of  law  in  connection  with  it  ourselves. 

28367.  I  have  seen  the  Derry  cases  reported  pretty 
fully? — The  people  have  got  a  label  on  their  churn 
stating  that  it  is  sold  as  "  milk  and  ^^■ater;  pvu'ity  not 
guaranteed." 

28368.  Y^ju  don't  attempt  to  interfere  with  them? — 
We  do.  We  take  samples,  and  we  see  that  they  do  not 
adulterate  it  with  50  per  cent,  of  water. 

28369.  Have  you  any  idea  what  quantity  of  milk  a 
workingman's  family  in  Derry  would  buy  in  the  course 
of  a  day  or  a  week? — There  are  some  I  think  would 
not  buy  very  much. 

28370.  Why  is  that;  is  it  because  they  don't  under- 
stand it,  or  spend  their  money  on  other  things? — They 
spend  their  money  on  other  things. 

28371.  Mr.  O'Brien.— I  think  you  said  that  the  milk 
is  mostly  sold  through  the  streets  here  in  carts? — Yes. 

28372!  From  door  to  door?— Yes. 

28373.  In  wooden  churns  that  they  dip  into? — That 
is  the  buttermilk:  the  sweet  milk  is  sold  in  the  ordinary 
cans. 

28374.  With  a  tap?— Yes. 

28375.  You  think  that  a  good  scheme? — Yes. 

28376.  That  is  brought  into  the  streets  from  the 
byres? — Yes. 

28377.  In  that  case  there  are  no  regular  shops,  or 
very  few  of  them? — We  have  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  milk  shops  in  the  citv. 

28378.  They  get  the  milk  from  outside ?— They  buy 
the  milk  from  these  carts  and  retail  it  out. 

28379.  They  buy  in  bulk  and  retail  it?— Yes. 

28380.  Is  there  much  milk  coming  in  from  the  out- 
side farmers  to  supply  these  milk  shops? — We  have 
fifty-two  coming  in  from  farmers. 

28381.  Not  by  train? — No;  we  get  no  milk  by  rail 
that  I  am  aware  of. 

28382.  Are  these  shops  for  the  most  part  well  kept? 
— Y'es. 

28383.  They  don't  mix  the  milk  up  with  paraffin  oil 
and  dry  fish? — No;  they  must  conform  with  the  Order. 
The  apartment  in  which  they  keep  the  milk  must  not 
be  connected  with  the  living  room. 

28384.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the 
town  generally  to  have  regular  milk  depots  run  by  the 
town :  do  you  think  it  would  be  any  advantage  iii  en- 
abling you  to  ensure  a  cleaner  and'  cheaper  supply  of 
milk? — I  am  of  opinion  that  our  present  system  of 
milk  supply  is  very  good. 

28385.  Professor  Mettam. — In  -n-hat  sense  do  you 
mean  the  milk  supply  is  good? — As  to  cleanliness  and 
as  to  being  kept  in  proper  vessels. 

28386.  Now,  as  to  cleanliness,  are  samples  taken 
from  time  to  time  of  the  milk  examined  as  to  clean- 
liness?— No:  not  as  to  cleanliness.  It  is  not  analysed 
with  regard  to  cleanliness. 

28387.  Is  there  any  bacteriological  examination  of 
it  made? — None. 

28388.  And  you  don't  know  whether  it  is  con- 
taminated with  manure  or  other  things? — No. 

28389.  The  analyses  that  are  made  are  chemical 
analyses  with  regard  to  butter  fat? — Yes. 

28390.  And  do  I  understand  you  to  say  as  regards  the 
milk  shops  that  they  keep  nothing  else  in  the  shops 
but  milk?— These  are  small  shops  that  sell  groceries 
and  other  commodities,  but  they  have  a  separate  place 
to  keep  the  milk  in. 
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28391.  A  separate  shop? — A  separate  apartment. 

28392.  Has  it  a  separate  entry? — -No. 

28393.  And  people  who  serve  out  groceries  and  other 
tilings  hand  out  the  milk  when  i1>  is  required?- — Yes. 

28394.  You  can  enter  these  places  at  any  time,  I  sup- 
pose, to  make  an  inspection? — Yes. 

28395.  Are  the  vessels  which  contain  the  milk 
covered? — Yes. 

28396.  You  can  insist  on  that? — Yes,  and  we  do  in- 
sist on  it. 

28397.  Then  as  regards  the  milk  that  comes  in  from 
the  country,  you  have  no  control  over  that? — No. 

28398.  Your  veterinary  surgeon  has  no  power  to  go 
into  the  country  to  examine  the  conditions  under  which 
the  cows  are  kept? — No. 

28399.  Consequently,  the  cattle  that  arc  kept  in  the 
town  are  examined  by  the  veterinary  inspector,  and 
you  have  them  under  control? — That  is  so. 

28400.  But  the  cows  in  the  country  are  not  inspected 
by  the  veterinary  inspector,  and  you  have  no  control 
over  them? — No. 

28401.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  wise  if  you  had 
power  to  go  into  the  country  and  make  an  inspection 
of  the  cows  and  byres? — Yes,  it  would  be  a  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  city  to  have  outside  byres  inspected. 

28402.  Is  there  much  butter  made  in  the  country 
around  Derry? — Yes,  I  think  there  is. 

28403.  The  Chairman. — You  are  familiar  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Order? — Yes. 

28404.  Do  you  think  that  the  provisions  of  the  Order 
cover  all  that  is  needful  to  secure  a  clean  and  healthy 
milk  supply? — In  my  opinion,  there  is  one  defect  in 
the  Order — that  is,  the  cows  go  out  to  the  grass  in 


May.  The  farmer  may  go  to  a  neigbbouriug  market 
and  buy  a  tuberculous  cow.  That  cow  is  grazed  in  this 
field  and  the  farmer  sells  the  milk,  and  the  veterinary 
inspector  cannot  go  out  to  inspect  the  animal.  The 
Order  should  be  extended  to  enable  the  veterinary  in- 
spector to  go  out  and  inspect  the  cattle  while  grazing 
in  adjoining  lands. 

28405.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Do  you  mean  he  has  not 
power  to  do  that? — He  has  no  authority. 

28406.  Professor  Mettam. — Do  you  think  it  would  be 
a  good  thing,  supposing  the  cows  themselves  were 
licensed;  I  mean  in  this  sense,  that  every  cow  provid- 
ing milk  should  be  registered  in  some  way,  so  that  she 
could  be  identified  ? — I  think  it  would  be  a  very  good 
thing. 

28407.  The  Chairman. — Is  there  any  other  weakness 
in  the  Order  that  has  struck  you  as  an  intelligent 
administrator  of  the  Order?  You  have  told  us  that  you 
think  it  would  be  desirable  that  an  urban  authority 
should  have  the  right  to  send  its  officers  into  a  district 
in  which  milk  is  raised  that  is  sold  in  the  town.  Is 
there  any  other  provision  that  you  would  like  to  add 
to  that  in  order  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  public 
health? — I  don't  think  of  any  other,  except  the  exami- 
nation of  the  cattle  while  being  grazed. 

28408.  These  are  two  points  that  you  have  directed 
our  attention  to — that  the  veterinary  surgeon  should 
have  the  same  power  of  examining  the  cattle  outside 
his  bailiwick  as  when  they  are  within,  and  to  go  out 
and  ascertain  the  conditions  under  which  milk  is  pro- 
duced in  the  outer  areas  that  send  a  supply  into  the 
town  ? — Yes. 
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28409.  The  Chairman. — You  are  a  practising  veterinary 
surgeon,  resident  in  Derry,  Mr.  Howatt? — Yes,  sir. 

28410.  And  you  hold  an  appointment  under  the  Cor- 
poration of  Derry  which  enables  you  to  make  an 
inspection  of  the  dairy  cows  kept  within  the  citv? — 
Yes. 

28411.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position? — As 
cowsheds  inspector,  I  have  been  over  two  years  en- 
gaged in  that  work — since  the  Order  was  put  into  force. 

28412.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  the  Commis- 
sion what  is  the  general  condition  of  the  cows  that 
come  under  your  observation? — The  cows  are  all  in 
good  health.  I  examine  the  cows  generally  for  health 
and  for  cleanliness,  and  for  the  udder  and  teats. 

28413.  Have  you  ever  subjected  any  of  the  animals 
to  the  tuberculin  test? — Yes,  several,  and  we  always 
do  where  there  are  doubtful  symptoms — wasting  or 
coughing. 

28414.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  have  your  ex- 
perience as  to  the  application  of  this  test? — I  examined 
several  cows  and  got  no  reaction  from  the  test. 

28415.  In  no  single  case  did  you  get  a  reaction  from 
the  application  of  the  test? — None  whatever. 

28416.  And  even  where  the  symptoms  were  distinctly 
suspicious,  and  where  the  test  was  applied  with  care 
and  intelligence,  there  was  still  no  reaction? — No.  I 
reported  a  case  to  the  Department. 

28417.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  the  Com- 
mission what  symptoms  excited  your  suspicion? — A  dry 
coat,  and  unhealthy  appearance,  and  a  cough. 

28418.  Wasting? — Yes,  and  unhealthy  looking,  but 
not  showing  decided  symptoms  of  tuberculosis. 

28419.  Have  you  ever  seen  cases  where  there  was 
tuberculosis  of  the  udder? — No,  not  in  the  city  byres. 

28420.  Consequently,  from  what  you  have  told  us, 
you  have  never  foimd  it  necessary  to  order  the  slaughter 
of  any  animal  supplying  milk? — No. 

28421.  If  the  tuberculin  test  had  confirmed  your  sus- 
picion with  regard  to  these  cows  which  attracted  your 
notice,  would  you  have  recommended  the  Council  to 
order  the  slaughter  of  these  animals? — I  would  have 
recommended  isolation,  watched  for  further  symptoms, 
and  prevented  the  use  of  the  milk.  Isolation"  would  be 
the  first  step  I  would  recommend. 

28422.  Do  you  apply  the  test  often:  I  mean,  have 
you  found  it  necessary  to  confirm  or  refute  your  sus- 
picions in  many  cases? — No. 

28423.  How  many  times  within  the  year  would  you 
apply  the  test? — Only  four  or  five  times  altogether  in 
two  years.   The  stock  in  the  city  here  are  very  healthy. 

28424.  Have  you  ever,  in  your  private  practice,  been 
asked  to  apply  the  test? — Yes. 


28425.  What  is  the  result  of  these  cases?  I  don't 
want  to  know  anything  that  would  be  in  the  nature  of 
private  information  between  a  professional  man  and  his 
clients.  I  don't  want  to  know  the  name  of  the  clients, 
but  I  would  like  to  know  the  result  of  the  application 
where  you  have  applied  it  in  the  case  of  private 
clients? — I  would  have  five  or  six  reactions  out  of 
twenty-five  cows. 

28426.  That  would  be  somewhere  about  20  per  cent.  ? 
— Yes,  and  some  of  these  cows  are  the  most  healthy 
cows  in  the  byres,  so  far  as  appearance  goes.  There 
would  be  no  clinical  symptoms  of  disease  or  of  the 
udder  being  affected. 

28427.  What  would  become  of  the  reactors;  would 
they  be  continued  as  milk  suppliers? — They  have  been 
kept  on  and  no  bad  results  have  followed. 

28428.  Have  you  ever  had  any  bacteriological  exami- 
nation of  the  milk  of  such  beasts  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  it  contained  tubercle  bacilli? — We  have  not  any 
such  examination  in  this  city.  If  there  were  any 
symptoms  of  a  tiiberculous  udder  we  would  have  the 
cow  destroyed.  If  there  was  anything  like  an  indurated 
or  hard  udder,  or  a  tuberculous  udder,  the  milk  is 
stopped. 

28429.  In  your  private  practice,  have  you  ever  sug- 
gested to  have  a  cow  that  you  examined  suspended  as 
a  milk  supplier  for  the  family? — I  always  do. 

28430.  Do  you  happen  to  know  what  provisions  are 
made  in  the  outside  area  for  the  inspection  of  cows? — 
The  rural  districts  are  under  the  supervision  of  the 
medical  officers. 

28431.  And  not  under  the  supervision  of  the 
veterinary  surgeons? — No,  there  are  three  medical 
gentlemen  who  have  the  supervision  of  the  byres  under 
the  Cowsheds  Order. 

28432.  That  seems  rather  an  unusual  form  of  ad- 
ministration— to  appoint  medical  doctors  to  make  an 
examination  of  the  live  stock? — Under  the  Order  at 
that  time  it  was  specially  mentioned  that  if  the 
veterinary  surgeon  could  not  be  got  that  the  medical 
officers  would  be  qualified. 

28433.  Are  the  veterinary  surgeons  so  scarce  in  the 
locality? — No,  it  is  all  a  matter  of  fees. 

28434.  Does  the  question  of  economy  come  in? — Yes. 

28435.  Is  the  salary  given  to  the  medical  officers  less 
than  what  the  veterinary  inspectors  expect? — I  think 
it  is  not  right  for  the  medical  officers  to  do  the  work. 

28436.  What  has  brought  about  this ;  is  it  a  fact  that 
the  work  can  be  more  cheaply  done  by  a  medical 
officer  than  by  a  veterinary  surgeon? — Yes. 

28437.  Then  I  take  it  the  number  of  medical  prac- 
titioners is  in  excess  of  the  number  of  veterinary 
surgeons? — Yes,  I  think  so. 
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28438.  — Do  you  hold  any  appointment  for  any  other 
public  body  than  the  Corporation  of  Derry? — I  have  the 
inspection  under  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act  for 
Innishpwen  Union,  the  City  of  Derry,  and  Londonderry 
Union. 

28439.  What  provision  is  made  by  these  local  bodies 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  Order? — I 
carry  out  the  Order  as  far  as  practicable. 

28440.  Do  yon  make  an  inspection  of  all  the  cows 
that  are  yielding  milk  for  these  three  public  bodies? — 
Yes,  once  a  month  under  the  Cowsheds  Order. 

28441.  Are  there  dairy  farmers  in  these  districts 
supplying  milk  to  creameries? — Outside  the  area  of 
seven  miles,  almost  all  the  milk  goes  to  creameries. 

28442.  Do  you  make  the  same  diligent  inspection 
there  as  you  make  within  the  city  of  Derry? — I  have 
no  power  to  go  outside  the  city  under  the  Cowsheds 
Order. 

28443.  Have  you  any  public  appointment  that 
enables  you  to  carry  out  in  these  districts  the  same 
duties  you  discharge  in  Derry? — I  am  appointed  outside 
under  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act. 

28444.  You  are  not  an  officer  appointed  outside  un- 
der the  Dairies  Order? — No. 

28445.  Is  there  any  veterinary  surgeon  appointed  in 
any  of  these  three  districts? — No. 

28446.  And  the  milk  is  sent  into  the  city  from  cows 
that  are  subject  to  no  inspection  whatever — there  is  no 
inspection  of  cows  as  to  their  health? — No. 

28447.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  desirable  state  of 
things?— No. 

28448.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  having  a  veterinary 
surgeon  appointed  in  each  rural  district  for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  same  examination  iu  that  area  that  you 
make  within  the  city  area  of  Derry? — I  would,  cer- 
tainly. 

28449.  And  you  think  it  is  necessary  in  order  to 
secure  a  healthy  inilk  supply,  and  to  "safeguard  the 
public  health  of  the  district,  that  such  provision  should 
be  made? — Yes;  that  all  the  cows  should  be  examined 
periodically  as  to  their  state  of  health. 

28450.  Are  any  milk  records  kept  by  those  engaged  in 
the  milk  trade  in  the  citv? — Not  that  I  know  of. 

28451.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the 
probable  milk  yield  of  the  cows  that  are  in  the  city 
dairies? — A  big  milker  would  give  twenty -five  quarts  a 
day. 

28452.  It  would  be  more  interesting  if  you  could  give 
us  the_  probable  average  in  gallons  for  twelve  months, 
or  during  the  lactation  period? — I  have  no  figures. 

28453.  Do  you  think  that  any  of  the  dairv  owners 
keep  records?— I  know  one.  Miss  Gibson,  of"  Molenan 
Dairy,  keeps  a  record  by  weight.  That  is  the  only  one 
I  know. 

284.54.  Have  you  ever  heard  from  her  what  is  the 
average  milk  yield  of  her  dairy  stock?— No.  I  have 
seen  the  book  often. 

28455.  Do  you  think  the  milk  yield  of  the  cows  of 
the  present  time  is  as  good  or  better  than  it  was  when 
you  were  familiar  with  them,  say,  ten  or  fifteen  years 
ago? — I  don't  think  so.  Where  there  are  three  or  four 
cows  in  a  byre  which  are  good  milkers,  the  milking 
strain  ought  to  be  kept  up.  We  have  been  going  in 
too  much  for  points,  but  for  the  farmer's  sake,  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  public,  we  ought  to  go  in  more  for 
milk.  If  the  Department  would^send  a  bull  of  a  milk- 
ing strain  it  would  be  a  great  advantage.  I  know  four 
or  five  cows  iu  every  byre  that  would  be  splendid 
milkers,  and  the  rest  of  the  cows  would  not  pay  for 
their  feeding.  If  these  farmers  were  encouraged  to 
breed  for  milk  it  would  be  a  great  benefit. 

28456.  That  is  where  the  advantage  of  keeping  the 
records  would  come  in? — We  go  by  quarts. 

28457.  I  do  not  care  what  measure  you  use,  provided 
you  have  an  intelligent  conception  of  the  yield?— We 
go  by  pounds  weight  and  quarts. 

28458.  The  keeping  of  the  records  will  enable  the 
farmer  to  know  which  animal  is  paying  him,  and  which 
is  a  pensioner  on  the  farm?— There  are  very  few  milk 
producers  that  keep  a  record— only  two  or  three  that  I 
know;  it  costs  money  to  do  it. 

28459.  It  costs  a  little  trouble?— And  they  see  noth- 
ing to  be  gained  by  it. 

28460.  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  accept  that  as  an  intelli- 
gent idea.  You  have  told  us  yourself  that  in  each  herd 
there  are  perhaps  five  or  six  good  milkers,  and  a  number 
of  others  that  don't  pay  for  their  keep.  If  these  were 
driven  out  of  the  dair^  herd,  and  if  good  milkers  were 
supplied  tr,  replace  them,  would  it  not  make  the  dairy- 
man 8  trade  more  profitable?— Yes. 
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28461.  Would  not  that  be  an  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  the  records? — Yes. 

28462.  And  if  the  people  engaged  in  the  trade 
approached  the  consideration  of  the  question  from  that 
point  of  view,  don't  you  think  they  would  be  convinced 
that  there  would  be  an  advantage  in  keeping  records? — 
Yes;  but  it  would  require  time. 

28463.  All  educational  problems  do  require  time  to 
develop  them,  but  if  people  start  with  a  prejudice  against 
what  it  is  proposed  to  adopt,  the  difficulty  of  effecting 
improvements  is  considerably  increased? — Quite  right. 

28464.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Department  have  eni- 
Ijarked  on  a  scheme  for  the  purpose  of  breeding  dairy 
bulls  with  milk  records  in  their  dams? — Yes,  we  have 
not  got  one  here. 

28465.  That  might  not  be  entirely  the  fault  of  the 
Department,  because  such  animals  arc  available.  Do 
any  of  the  cow-keepers  in  Derry  co-operate  with  the 
Department  in  keeping  records  to  ascertain  whether  or 
not  their  cows  would  be  qualified  under  this  scheme? — 
I  have  not  heard. 

28466.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  the  application  of 
the  tuberculin  test  to  all  animals  supplying  milk? — 
Yes,  if  it  was  practicable,  but  it  is  hard  to  know  what 
is  to  be  done  with  reactors. 

28467.  Have  you  ever  had  post-mortem  experience 
that  would  enable  you  to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  application  of  the  tuberculin  test  was  reliable  iu 
order  to  confirm  a  diagnosis? — I  know  two  cases  where 
there  was  a  post-mortem  examination  and  there  were 
no  visible  symptoms  of  tuberculosis. 

28468.  There  were  no  lesions  in  anv  of  the  organs? 
—No. 

28469.  .\nd  these  animals  were  reactors? — -Yes. 

28470.  And  was  the  test  applied  in  a  careful  way? — 
Yes,  by  myself. 

28471.  Under  normal  conditions? — Yes. 

28472.  And  you  got  a  distinct  reaction,  and  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  you  followed  up  these  cases  to 
post-mortem  examinations,  no  lesions  were  found  on 
any  of  the  organs  of  the  body? — No.  They  died 
after  calving.  They  were  tested  with  tuberculin  about 
four  months  before  that. 

28473.  And  they  were  distinct  reactors? — Yes. 

28474.  Leaving  no  doubt  whatever,  so  far  as  one 
could  learn  from  the  record  of  the  application,  that 
tuberculous  lesions  might  be  found? — There  were  no 
visible  symptoms  on  the  post-mortem  examination. 

28475.  Was  the  post-mortem  examination  carried  out 
with  care? — Yes,  by  myself. 

28476.  Because  you  were  anxious  to  see  how  far 
the  application  of  the  test  was  reliable? — These  two 
cases  I  took  a  note  of. 

28477.  How  long  ago  was  that? — Four  or  five  years 
ago. 

28478.  Was  that  the  only  case  in  which  you  followed 
up  the  animal  to  the  post-mortem  examination? — Yes: 
they  were  the  only  ones  that  I  had  a  chance  of  doing 
that  with. 

28479.  There  is  always  a  difficulty  about  that. 
That  was  the  only  case  in  which  you  ever  had  an 
opportunity  of  going  to  the  last  possible  examination? 
—Yes. 

28480.  Notwithstanding  the  unsatisfactory  result 
you  still  think  that  the  application  of  the  tuberculin 
test  would  be  a  help  and  a  safeguard? — Yes  in 
stamping  out  tuberculosis,  if  it  could  be  made  com- 
pulsory. 

28481.  Where  do  you  think  the  greatest  difficulty 
arises?— What  is  to  be  done  with  reactors?  The 
best  milch  cows,  and  the  most  healthy-looking  animals 
may  react.  Are  they  to  continue"  milking,  or  be 
destroyed  and  compensation  given  to  the  owner. 

28482.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  having  the  test 
applied  two  or  three  times  to  such  animals  as  these? 
— Yes,  if  the  owners  are  willing,  but  the  owners  are 
not  willing  to  have  their  cows  charged  with  tuberculin. 

28483.  Tliere  is  rather  a  prejudice  against  it? — Yes. 

28484.  Professor  Mettam. — What  would  be  the  use 
of  applying  the  test  on  subsequent  occasions  if  you 
got  a  reaction  in  the  first  instance? — There  would  be  no 
necessity  if  you  got  a  reaction. 

28485.  The  Chairman.— You  got  a  reaction  in  two 
cases  and  the  post-mortem  examination  did  not  reveal 
•any  tuberculous  lesions  in  the  body?— None  whatever. 

_  28486.  It  would,  in  some  degree,  shake  one's  faitJi 
in  the  reliability  of  the  test?— You  cannot  consider  it 
very  reliable.    We  have  no  better  test. 

28487.  Youra  is  not  an  isolated  experience  from  tlint 
point  of  view,  because  we  had  evidence  in  Belfast  thar 
a  professional  man  there,  with  an  experience  similar 
to  yours,   found  not  only  a  contradiction  from  one 
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point  of  view,  but  from  another  also-that  whereas 
some  animals  that  did  not  react,  were  found  on  post- 
mortem examination  to  be  filled  with  tubercubus 
lesions,  the  contrary  was  also  found.  We  ha,d  that 
statement  made  before  the  Commission  m  Belfast.^— 
Yes 

28488  Lady  Everaud.— I  think  you  said  that  power 
should  be  given  to  municipal  authorities  to_  inspect 
cows  and  byres  in  the  outside  areas  from  which  milk 
is  suppUed  to  the  city?— Yes. 

28489  That  you  should  have  power  to  go  outside 
and  inspect  the  cows?— Where  there  is  any  suspicion 
the  local  inspector  should,  along  with  the  medical 
superintendent,  have  power  to  examine  the  stock. 

28490  I  think  if  there  was  an  outbreak  of  disease 
you  have  that  power?— We  have  got  no  power  what- 
ever over  the  milk  that  is  coming  into  the  town. 

28491.  Don't  you  know  where  it  is  coming  from?— 
The  cows  are  never  examined.  They  are  not  attended 
to  as  to  washing  their  udders  or  teats.  _  _ 

28492.  That  is  in  the  case  of  the  milk  coming  into 
the  city?— Yes.  j.  t 

28493.  Do  you  consider  that  the  by-products  ot 
milk  should  be  placed  under  the  same  rules  and 
regulations  as  new  milk?— If  it  was  practicable.  All 
milch  cows  ought  to  be  thoroughly  examined. 

28494.  Professor  Mettam. — How  long  have  you  been 
inspector  here?— Under  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act 
since  1877.  ,       .  .      „  -,  „ 

28495.  And  under  the  Cowsheds  and  Dairies  Order/ 
—Since  the  Order  came  into  force  about  two  or  three 
vears  ago.  . 

28496.  Is  tuberculosis  common  or  not  m  the  cattle 
of  this  district?— We  see  very  often  in  the  slaughter- 
house two  or  three  a  week  of  old  worn  out  cows. 

28497.  Then  your  slaughter-house  experience  does 
not  conform  with  your  clinical  everyday  practical  ex- 
perience ? — No. 

28498.  With  regard  to  these  two  cows  that  you 
subjected  to  the  tuberculin  test,  you  said  that  the 
tuberculin  test  was  the  best  we  have  for  diagnosis?— 
It  is  the  only  one  we  have. 

28499.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the 
tuberculin  test  is'  satisfactory  in  98.5  per  cent,  of  the 
cases? — I  believe  in  it  myself.  I  have  seen  cows 
tested  with  tuberculin  very  often  and  on  examination 
afterwards  found  tuberculous  lesions,  but  I  have  given 
you  two  cases  of  my  own  experience  where  there  were 
no  lesions  found. 

28500.  In  other  words  you  failed  to  find  them?— 
It  may  have  been  in  the  bone.  I  made  an  ordinary 
examination. 

28501.  That  seems  to  be  the  general  experience — 
that  it  is  not  because  the  lesions  are  not  there,  but 
you  failed  to  find  them'?— Yes. 

28502.  Is  it  possible  that  the  lesion  may  be  so  small 
that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  find  it? — Yes. 

28503.  You  may  have  a  tuberculous  lesion  the  size 
of  a  pea? — Yes;  I  believe  in  the  test  myself. 

28504.  As  regards  the  case  where  there  was  no 
reaction,  is  it  not  the  experience  that  these  cows  are 
clinically  tuberculous? — Yes. 

28505.  That  any  one  may  see  they  are  tuberculous? 
— Yes.  If  a  beast  is  affected  with  tuberculosis  she 
will  react. 

28506.  In  some  instances  there  are  very  bad  cases 
of  tuberculosis  where  there  is  no  reaction  to  tuber- 
culin?— Yes. 

28507.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  these  cows  are  clinically 
tuberculous  ? — Yes. 

28508.  What  kind  of  inspection  of  the  udder  is  made 
in  these  suspected  cases  of  tuberculosis ;  do  you  trust 
entirely  to  a  clinical  examination? — Yes. 

28509.  There  is  no  bacteriological  examination? — No. 
When  we  have  any  cause  of  suspecting  tuberculosis 
we  cease  to  have  the  milk  sold. 

28510.  What  do  you  do  with  the  cattle?— They  are 
isolated,  and  fattened  off. 

28511.  And  they  come  into  the  abattoir  and  are 
slaughtered  ? — Yes. 

28512.  What  was  the  result?— I  had  not  the 
opportunity  of  following  them  up. 

28518.  A  detailed  post-mortem  examination  of  these 
animals  was  not  made? — ^Not  by  me.  It  is  very  hard 
to  follow  up  an  animal  that  way. 


28514.  Mr.  O'Brien.— Can  you  ensure  their  being 
isolated?— Yes.  When  there  is  an  indurated  udder 
the  owner  is  ordered  not  to  use  the  milk. 

28515.  You  don't  take  charge  of  the  cow  to  see  that 
she  is  isolated? — No. 

28516.  You  have  to  depend  on  the  owner  to  isolate 
it? — Yes;  they  are  quite  willing  to  do  that.  I  have 
no  case  of  tuberculous  udders  or  suspicious  udders, 
except  as  showing  unhealthy  symptoms.  When  there 
is  a  tuberculous  udder  or  hard  udder,  or  anything 
wrong  with  the  teats,  the  milk  is  stopped  at  once. 

28517.  Professor  Mettam. — Is  it  an  easy  or  a 
difficult  thing  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  a  particular 
disease  of  the  udder;  is  tuberculosis  of  the  udder,  for 
instance,  an  easy  thing  to  diagnose? — I  distinguish  it 
by  a  hard  and  painless  swelling  of  the  tidder  and  by 
the  weighty  and  firm  appearance  of  it.  It  has  a  very 
weighty  feel. 

28518.  How  do  you  know  it  is  tuberculosis  of  the 
udder? — I  have  never  gone,  to  testing  the  milk.  I 
have  never  gone  so  far.  It  is  not  necessary  where 
you  have  the  symptoms  of  tuberculosis. 

28519.  Quite  true,  but  supposing  you  have,  got  the 
symptoms  of  udder  disease,  don't  you  think  the 
rational  conclusion  would  be  to  follow  it  up  to  see  if 
it  was  tuberculosis? — Yes;  we  would  have  to  have  a 
bacteriologist. 

28520.  Do  you  think  medical  ofiBcers  do  much  ex- 
amination of  cattle? — I  cannot  say  positively,  but  I 
think  the  medical  officers  don't  examine  the  cows. 

28521.  Do  you  know  if  these  medical  officers  have 
the  power  of  bringing  in  a  veterinary  surgeon? — I 
never  heard  of  it. 

28522.  You  don't  know  whether  they  have  the 
power  to  do  so  if  they  wish  for  help  in  their  examina- 
tions?— I  have  never  heard  of  it. 

28523.  As  to  these  reactors,  you  say  that  the 
difficulty  is  the  question  of  getting  rid  of  them? — Yes. 

28524.  Might  I  suggest  that  they  might  be  fattened 
off? — Yes,  but  that  costs  money.  The  cows  are 
bought  as  milkers,  and  they  are  in  full  milk,  and  if  a 
cow  docs  not  fatten  what  is  to  be  done  with  her? 

28525.  If  she  is  dry  she  will  fatten? — YeS,  but  you 
must  dry  her  first.  She  might  not  go  dry  for  months. 
If  you  could  compensate  the  owner  you  could  stamp 
out  tuberculosis,  but  we  have  these  cows  in  full  milk, 
and  they  will  not  fatten  as  long  as  they  ,  are  milking. 

28526.  Mr.  O'Brien.— Could  a  cow  not  be  dried  off 
artificially? 

The  Chairman. — Her  period  of  lactation  could  be 
restricted.  You  cannot  dry  up  a  cow  in  full  milk  with 
safety  in  less  than  four  or  five  weeks? — I  see  in  test 
ing  stock  with  tuberculin  it  is  sometimes  the  best 
milkers  and  the  healthiest  looking  cows  that  react. 
What  is  to  be  done  with  an  animal  like  that?  The 
owner  will  say  "  I  will  milk  away  and  sell  my  milk 
and  no  one  will  stop  me." 

28527.  Professor  Mettam. — You  have  the  power  to 
stop  the  supply  of  this  milk?— Of  a  reactor? 

28528.  Yes?- — I  have  the  power  to  stop  a  reactor; 
what  is  to  be  done  with  her? 

28529.  That  is  not  the  question  I  am  putting  to 
you;  have  you  not  got  the  power? — I  don't  know. 

28530.  If  an  animal  is  giving  tubercular  milk,  have 
you  not  the  power  to  stop  it? — If  I  have  a  healthy 
looking  cow  I  have  no  power. 

28531.  The  Chairman. — A  further  step  would  be 
to  have  the  milk  subjected  to  bacteriological  examina- 
tion?— There  would  be  no  power  where  you  have  not 
a  tuberculous  udder.  If  you  have  a  healthy  pliable 
udder  and  the  cow  showing  all  the  other  symptoms  of 
health,  there  is  no  fear  of  tuberculosis. 

28532.  Professor  Mettam. — Do  you  know  that  a 
cow  which  might  have  a  perfectly  normal  udder  might 
be  infected  with  tuberculosis? — Certainly.  But  not  so 
dangerous  as  a  tubercular  udder. 

28533.  That  is  the  conclusion  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Tuberculosis? — How  did  it  convey  the 
tubercle  ? 

28534.  By  the  blood  stream  to  the  udder  or  the 
excrement? — How  would  it  come? 

28535.  From  the  .  lesions? — When  there  are  no 
lesions? 


Mr.  R.  Shieu 

28536.  The  Chairman.— You  are  superintendent,  I 
understand,  Mr.  Shier,  of  the  Derry  abattoir?— Yes, 
sir. 


examined. 

28537.  You  have  handed  in  to  the  Commission  a 
table  giving  the  number  of  animals  slaughtered  at  the 
abattoir  since  1907?— Yes. 
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28538.  And  showing  the  number  of  animals  that 
were  sent  in,  and  the  number  that  were  affected  with 
tuberculosis'? — Yes. 

28589.  rnfortunately  the  number  affected  with 
tuberculosis  coming  under  observation  seems  to  be 
rather  on  the  increase? — It  does. 

28540.  Would  you  tell  the  Commission  whether  the 
increase  is  in  the  cows  that  are  slaughtered  at  the 
abattoir  or  in  other  stock? — Principally  cows. 

28541.  Is  there  any  post-mortem  examination  made 
by  a  veterinary  inspector  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing whether  or  not  the  meat  slaughtered  at  the  abat- 
toir is  fit  for  food? — Yes,  certainly. 

28542.  Who  is  the  officer?- — Mr.  Howatt  when 
necessary,  and  the  medical  officer  of  health. 

28543.  They  are  not,  I  take  it,  expected  to  examine 
every  carcass  that  is  slaughtered ;  it  is  only  when 
their  attention  is  directed  to  a  suspicious  case  that 
they  make  a  minute  examination?- — That  is  so. 

28544.  But  who  is  to  determine  what  is  the 
suspicious  carcass,  and  the  one  that  is  to  pass 
unchallenged? — I  am. 

28545.  Have  you  any  professional  qualifications? — 
Only  what  I  have  acquired. 

28546.  Nothing  except  the  knowledge  that  you  have 
acquired  from  experience  and  observation? — Yes. 

28547.  Do  you  find  that  your  judgment  is  confirmed 
in  the  majority  of  instances  when  you  direct  attention 
to  the  conditiion  of  an  animal? — In  almost  every  case. 

28548.  The  men  engaged  in  the  slaughter  them- 
selves, I  take  it,  acquire  a  certain  amount  of  ex- 
perience, and  they  call  your  attention  to  these 
suspicious  cases? — That  is  not  the  case,  I  regret  to  say. 

28549.  Y'ou  !:ave  to  make  the  inspection  yourself? — 
Yes,  I  have  to  inspect  every  cow  that  is  killed,  and 
before  it  is  killed. 

28550.  Do  you  direct  more  of  your  attention  to  the 
cows  than  to  the  other  stock? — Yes. 

28551.  Because  you  find  that  a  larger  number  of  the 
cows  relatively  would  be  affected  with  tuberculous 
lesions? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

28552.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  cow  brought  in  for 
slaughter  that  would  exhibit  clinical  symptoms  of 
tuberculosis? — Yes.  I  have  seen  cases  of  the  udder, 
and  other  cases  where  the  hide  and  the  hair  of  the 
beast  are  standing  and  dry  looking,  and  that  attracts 
my  attention. 

28553.  Exhibiting  an    unhealthy   appearance? — Yes. 

28554.  And  you  make  an  inspection  before  slaughter, 
and  if  the  appearance  rouses  your  suspicion  you  make 
an  inspection  afterwards? — Yes.  I  watch  the  animal 
when  she  is  killed. 

28555.  There  has  been  a  more  or  less  progressive 
increase  in  regard  to  the  figures  you  have  handed  in. 
The  average  number  of  animals  slaughtered  would  be 
somewhere  about  5,000  per  annum  during  the  last  six 
or  seven  years? — Yes. 

28556.  And  of  those  in  1907,  two  cows  were  found  to 
be  suffering  from  tuberculosis;  in  1908,  25;  in  1909  30- 
in  1910,  32;  in  1911,  32:  and  in  1912,  36?— Yes.'  ' 

28557.  These  are  the  last  figures  available  for  the 
full  period.  For  the  broken  period  from  the  1st 
April  to  the  10th  August,  1,784  cattle  have  been 
slaughtered  and  17  have  been  found  suffering  from 
tuberculous  affection,  which  would  run  the  percentage 

above  what  it  has   been   in   any   other   year?  Yes. 

The  figures  since  March,  1907,  are  fully  set  out  iii 
this  table. 
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28558.  Do  you  find  tuberculous  lesions  in  any  other 
carcasses  except  those  of  cows? — In  pigs,  occasionally. 

28559.  Do  you  find  a  bull  or  heifer  brought  in  to 
slaughter  which  has  been  fed  to  maturity  suffering 
from  tuberculous  lesions? — Yes.  Not  so  very  long 
ago  I  found  a  bullock  costing  £15  10s.,  and  it  was  a 
very  bad  case. 

28560.  And  exhibiting  no  cli;iical  symp^-oms  of  tuber- 
culosis so  far  as  you  could  see? — It  was  a  splendid  beast 
so  far  as  I  could  see. 

28561.  And  fat? — Yes,  and  three  weeks  before  that  I 
had  a  bull,  a  splendid  animal,  which  was  also  a  bad 
case. 

28562.  Who  was  at  the  loss  of  the   carcass? — The 
buyiT. 

28563.  And  has  he  no  redress  against  the  person  who 
sells? — Sometimes  they  get  back  half. 

28564.  But,  of  course,  there  is  no  guarantee? — I 
think  that  as  a  rule  they  get  no  guarantee,  especially  if 
they  know  the  beast  is  going  to  the  slaughter-house. 

28565.  Are  all  the  beasts  that  are  slaughtered  for  con- 
sumption in  Derry  killed  in  the  abattoir? — Yes. 

28566.  There  arc  no  licensed  slaughter-houses  in  the 
city?— No. 

28567.  What  becomes  of  the  carcasses  of  the  animals 
that  are  condemned? — They  are  sent  to  the  bone  com- 
pany and  destroyed. 

28568.  And  there  is  no  fear  that  they  go  into  human 
consumption? — No;  the  sanitary  officer  follows  the  car- 
cass. 

28569.  What  condition  would  the  cows  be  in  that 
show  tuberculous  lesions  when  slaughtered  as  regards 
flesh? — They  are  generally  thin. 

28570.  And  they  are  sold  out  because  they  are  ex- 
hibiting symptoms  of  ill  health? — As  a  rule,  I  think 
not.  I  think  they  are  pretty  cautious  about  bringing 
in  to  the  slaughter-house  cattle  which  they  think  are 
affected. 

28571.  I  quite  follow,  but  at  the  same  time  they  are 
sent  to  the  abattoir  as  a  means  of  ascertaining  whether 
or  not  they  are  fit  for  human  food,  and  they  are  got  rid 
of? — Y'es,  to  the  buyer's  loss. 

28572.  Did  he  realise  that  they  had  to  be  got  rid  of, 
and  it  is  as  convenient  to  send  them  to  the  abattoir  as 
elsewhere  ? — Yes. 

28573.  He  knows  that  no  risk  will  be  incurred  because 
the  flesh  will  be  examined,  and  there  is  no  fear  of  the 
public  health  being  endangered? — Yes. 

28574.  Would  these  be  all  cows  that  have  been  in 
the  dairy  herds  in  the  city  that  are  in  the  abattoir,  or* 
would  they  come  from  the  outside  area? — They  are 
bought  in  the  markets  around  the  country. 

28575.  What  distance  would  cattle  slaughtered  in 
your  abattoir  be  purchased? — From  Omagh,  Strabane, 
Dungiven,  and  all  the  fairs  around  the  country. 

28576.  Mr.  Wii.son. — Have  you  formed  an  opinion, 
or  heard  any  opinion  expressed,  as  to  why  the  percent- 
age of  tuberculous  cows  should  be  increasing;  is  it  due 
to  a  more  strict  examination? — Since  1906  it  appears  it 
is.    In  1906  there  were  only  two. 

28577.  The  explanation  may  be  that  the  examination 
has  become  stricter? — Yes. 

28578.  The  Chaikman. — Your  appointment  was  in 
1906?— At  the  latter  end  of  that  year. 

28579.  You  have  examined  about  the  same  number 
one  year  as  another? — Y''es,  I  never  varied. 

28580.  Mr.  O'Brien. — You  say  that  there  are  no  pri- 
vate slaughter-houses  attached  to  the  butchers'  shops 
in  the  city? — There  are  not. 

28581.  Are  they  not  allowed  to  have  them?— No. 

28582.  Has  a  butcher  any  right  to  slaughter  an  ani- 
mal of  any  sort  on  his  premises? — He  has  not;  he  ren- 
ders  himself  liable  to  a  penalty,  I  think,  of  £5. 

28583.  And  that  rule  is  never  broken?— Not  that  I 
am  aware  of. 

28584.  Y'ou  have  not  had  such  a  case?  —I  would  not 
have  a  case. 

28585.  Y'ou  would  have  heard  if  there  was  such  a 
case? — Yes, 

28586.  Prof.  Metta.m.— These  thirty  odd  animals  that 
were  condemned  for  tuberculosis,  were  they  condemned 
as  being  unfit  for  human  consumption? — Yes! 

28587.  What  is  your  standard  of  condemnation;  what 
do  you  consider  to  be  the  necessary  point  for  an  animal 
to  attain  in  order  to  be  condemne<l? — My  test  is  if 
I  find  that  the  peritoneum  is  covered  with  tubercle  or 
the  sides.  I  lock  the  beast  up  and  send  for  Mr. 
Fletcher. 
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28588.  So  therefore  the  amount  of  tubercle  that  you 
consider  sufficient  is  relatively  a  large  lesion? — Yes,  in 
the  case  of  tuberculosis. 

28589.  You  don't  condemn  for  small  lesions  of  tuber- 
culosis?— I  do  if  they  are  general. 

28590.  Suppose  you  find  an  odd  nodule  of  tubercle  or 
two,  do  you  pass  that  carcass? — I  do. 

28591.  And  it  is  only  when  the  lesions  are  extensive 
that  you  consider  it  necessary  to  condemn  it? — I  would 
not  say  extensive.  If  the  carcass  is  fairly  well  marked 
I  lock  the  beast  up. 

28592.  Must  the  lesions,  to  justify  condemnation,  be 
in  both  cavities  of  the  body? — As  a  rule  they  are. 

28593.  Are  there  many  swine  killed  in  the  abattoir? 
— We  kill  on  an  average  about  twenty  or  thirty  a  week. 

28594.  Do  you  find  tuberculosis  common  in  swine? — 
No. 

28595.  Do  you  make  a  careful  examination  of  these 
also? — Yes,  as  well  as  I  can.  I  don't  think  I  have 
power  to  cut  off  the  head. 

28596.  Taking  the  viscera  generally,  you  don't  find 
tuberculosis  numerous  in  swine? — No. 

28597.  Not  as  numerous  as  some  people  believe? — I 
have  not  found  it. 


28598.  Is  there  any  inspection  of  flesh  brought  into 
the  city.  I  suppose  there  are  butchers  in  the  country 
who  kill  animals  and  send  them  into  the  city? — I  don't 
think  so. 

28599.  Is  there  any  dead  meat  market  here? — No. 

28600.  Is  any  meat  brought  in  by  train? — Some  get 
meat  from  Glasgow. 

28601.  Is  that  inspected  at  all? — Not  that  I  am  aware 
of. 

28602.  Then  it  is  quite  possible  that  meat  may  come 
into  the  town  and  be  purveyed  by  the  butchers  of  the 
town  that  has  never  been  inspected  at  all? — I  suppose 
so.    I  really  don't  know. 

28608.  There  is  no  dead  meat  market  in  connection 
with  the  abattoir? — No. 

28604.  They  are  not  in  the  habit  of  sending  in  meat 
from  the  country  to  your  abattoir  before  being  sold 
in  the  city? — ^No. 

28605.  Do  you  ever  come  across  cases  of  advanced 
tuberculosis  in  the  case  of  animals  that  are  fat? — Yes. 

28606.  All  these  cases  of  tuberculosis  are  not  neces- 
sarily animals  that  are  very  thin? — No,  certainly. 

28607.  They  may  be  animals  in  prime  condition? — 
Yes.  I  got  a  splendid  cow  that  the  owner  paid  £17 
for,  and  she  was  unfit  for  human  consumption. 


Mrs.  Steele  Hanna  examined. 


28608.  The  Chaiuman.— I  understand,  Mrs.  Hanna, 
you  are  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Eglinton  Branch 
of  the  Women's  National  Health  Association. in  County 
Londonderry  ? — Yes. 

28609.  Will  you  kindly  tell  the  Commission  to  what 
part  of  the  work  of  this  association  your  colleagues  are 
devoting  most  of  their  attention.  Have  they  taken  up 
the  question  of  the  milk  supply  for  the  children? — No; 
I  am  afraid  they  have  not  very  much. 

28610.  And  their  observation  and  the  knowledge  they 
have  gained  of  the  way  in  which  children  are  nourished 
did  not  suggest  to  them  the  necessity  of  takitig  action 
on  this  matter? — No.  This  is  a  very  scattered  district 
that  we  have,  and  we  have  only  attended  to  the  children 
in  the  school  by  giving  them  proper  nourishment. 

28611.  What  form  does  that  nourishment  take? — 
Gruel,  vegetable  soup,  cocoa,  and  things  of  that  sort. 

28612.  Do  you  provide  them  with  a  midday  meal? — 
Yes,  during  the  winter.  Tlie  children  take  their  turn 
in  bringing  a  vegetable,  and  it  is  cooked  in  the  school- 
room ;  a  demonstration  is  given ,  and  they  get  the  cooked 
article. 

28613.  By  whom  are  the  demonstrations  given? — By 
the  school  teachers. 

28614.  Have  they  got  special  qualifications  to  enable 
them  to  give  these  demonstrations? — I  don't  know,  but 
I  know  they  give  cookery  lessons. 

28615.  Schools  under  the  control  of  the  National 
Board?— Yes. 

28616.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  any  of  the  tea- 
chers in  these  schools  have  got  any  qualifications  from 
the  domestic  economy  point  of  view — whether  they  have 
gone  through  any  special  course  of  training? — I  don't 
know,  except  that  they  have  to  get  it  as  part  of  their 
appointment. 

28617.  I  am  afraid  it  is  not  incumbent  on  them  to 
get  a  domestic  economy  course.  Do  you  find  school- 
managers  co-operating  with  you? — Yes,  very  strongly  in 
our  district. 

28618.  And  they  give  you  all  the  facilities  necessary? 
— Yes. 

28619.  From  what  source  is  the  expenditure  met;  is 
it  out  of  the  funds  of  your  local  branch? — No;  not  very- 
much.  The  children  sometimes  pay  a  little;  they  bring 
a  pennyworth  of  barley  and  other  things  and  then  in 
some  cases  the  Governor's  wife  provides  the  gruel  or 
cocoa.  Our  funds  have  been  used  for  the  clothing  of 
children. 

28620.  Rather  than  for  the  feeding?— Yes.  We 
started  the  matter  of  the  feeding  and  it  was  afterwards 
taken  up  by  the  school  managers. 

28621.  Mr.  Wilson.— What  district  are  you  speaking 
of? — Of  the  district  about  six  miles  away,  between 
Derry  and  Limavady. 

28622.  Is  that  an  agricultural  district?— Yes. 

28623.  These  will  be  children  of  the  labouring  classes? 
—Yes. 

28624.  The  Chairmax.— Have  you  got  a  Jubilee  or 
district  nurse? — No. 


28625.  Have  any  of  the  officers  ever  reported  to  your 
branch  that  they  found  children  who  were  wasted  and 
needing  a  milk  diet  and  were  unable  to  procure  it? — 
We  ask  for  reports  once  a  month  of  the  sick  people  in 
the  district  from  the  three  different  clergymen  and  the 
doctor;  they  send  in  names  and  reports  of  the  illness 
and  requirements,  and  at  our  monthly  meetings  we  do 
our  best  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  patients.  Each 
thing  is  given  out  by  vote  of  the  committee. 

28626.  Is  milk  an  article  of  diet  that  is  often  sug- 
gested in  such  cases? — Yes,  and  eggs. 

28627.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  procuring  the  milk 
in  the  winter  season? — Not  so  much  as  some  years  ago. 
It  is  improving,  and  more  goats  are  kept.  Since  the 
labourers  have  been  supplied  with  cottages  they  have 
more  facilities  for  keeping  goats,  and  they  are  more 
independent.  Farmers,  as  a  rule,  have  not  cared  for 
goats,  and  now  the  labourers  are  able  to  do  it  them- 
selves. 

28628.  And  that  is  helping  the  milk  supfily? — Yes, 
decidedly. 

28629.  At  what  price  would  the  milk  be  bought  that 
might  be  purveyed  by  your  branch? — 2^d.  a  quart  at 
any  period  of  the  year. 

28630.  That  is  not  a  prohibitive  price? — No,  not  by 
any  means.  It  was  only  last  year — I  speak  as  a  large 
milk  vendor — that  the  price  was  put  up  to  3d.  a  quart. 

28631.  That  was  in  consequence  of  the  dry  season? — 
Yes,  and  one  thing  and  another. 

28632.  Prof.  Mettam. — Have  you  kept  the  price  up? 
— Well,  not  absolutely.    In  some  cases  we  have. 

28633.  The  Chaikman. — Y'ou  spoke  of  being  a  large 
milk  vendor? — Y^es. 

28634.  Do  you  find  the  yield  of  milk  of  your  cows 
improving? — We  are  always  changing  our  stock.  Our 
idea  is  to  get  new  milkers  into  the  byre. 

28635.  Fresh  calving  cows? — Yes,  and  we  have  a 
system  by  which  we  have  so  many  coming  every  month. 
We  keep  forty  in  full  milk  in  the  winter  and  twenty-five 
or  thirty  in  the  summer. 

28636.  Do  you  provide  food  for  the  winter  feeding 
of  your  cows? — Yes,  green  crops. 

28637.  Do  you  send  milk  into  the  city? — Yes.  i 
286.38.  By  rail  or  road?— By  road.      '  | 

28639.  Your  milk  is  sent  round  the  city? — Yes.  | 

28640.  Do  you  supply  the  industrial  population? 
— We  supply  the  workhouse  and  the  barracks.  I 
think  ours  is  the  only  cart  allowed  into  the  barracks. 
At  one  time  there  were  three  or  four  contractors  allowed 
in,  but  there  was  a  rigid  inspection,  and  ours  is  now 
the  only  one  allowed  in.  We  are  absolutely  responsible 
for  the  quality  of  the  milk  we  supply.  We  have  to  get 
a  pass  every  year  from  the  barracks. 

28641.  Is  any  inspection  made  of  your  stock  previous 
to  the  issue  of  the  pass  by  the  military  authorities?— 
Our  dairies  are  inspected  once  a  year  by  an  inspector. 
The  stock  are  not  inspected  by  any  official. 

28642.  By  no  professional  man? — No.  There  is  BD 
necessity  *or  it  as  we  have  the  cows  tested  ourselv® 
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There  was  once  a  little  outbreak  of  something  in  the 
luirracks,  and  an  inspection  was  made  of  our  premises, 
hut  evervthing  was  found  all  right. 

28643.  Professor  Mettam. — Who  made  that  inspec- 
tion?— The  military  people  came  out,  and  also  the 
medical  ofiicers. 

28644.  The  Chairman. — What  Union  are  you  in? — 
No.  1  Rural  District  of  Derry. 

28645.  I  wanted  to  know  whether  any  inspection  was 
made  by  any  officer  of  a  local  authority? — No;  only  by 
the  medical  officer  of  health. 

28646.  Professor  Mettam. — The  doctor  only  inspects 
the  byres? — Yes.  He  comes  with  a  tape  measure  and 
sees  if  it  is  large  enough,  and  whitewashed,  and  if  the 
\entilation  is  right. 

28647.  He  makes  no  animal  inspection? — No,  not  at 
all. 

28648.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  read  the  provisions 
uf  the  Order? — Yes,  at  the  time  it  was  issued,  to  see 
what  I  should  do. 

28649.  As  one  having  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
management  of  such  an  industry,  do  you  think  there 
is  anything  in  this  Order  that  is  undul^y  harassing? 
— No ;  I  welcome  inspection ;  it  should  be  a  more  rigid 
and  more  independent  inspection.  As  I  stated  in 
Dublin,  it  is  more  than  can  be  expected  that  a  local 
man  could  give  evidence  against  his  own  interests — 
against  his  bread-and-butter. 

28650.  Your  view  would  be  that  it  would  lead  to  a 
more  efficient  administration  of  the  Order  if  the  Officers 
appointed  were  independent  of  local  feeling? — Yes.  I 
don't  see  how  it  could  be  carried  out  otherwise  with 
any  good  result.  The  inspector  should  be  in  an  inde- 
pe«ident  position. 

28651.  That  seems  quite  apparent;  and  there  appears 
to  be  a  consensus  of  opinion  amongst  the  witnesses 
examined  before  us  that  the  persons  carrying  out  the 
Order  should  not  be  dependent  on  those  against  whom 
the  regulation  should  be  enforced? — Certainly  not. 

'28652.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  scarcity  of  milk  in 
your  district  amongst  the  working-class  population? — 
[  don't  think  so  now.  The  milk  supply  has  improved 
very  much  in  recent  years.  There  is  no  creamery 
within  miles  of  us. 

28653.  Does  the  custom  exist  of  giving  working  men 
a  milk  supply? — Y'es. 

28654.  It  is  the  universal  custom? — Yes,  both  for 
sweet  milk  and  for  buttermilk. 

28655.  Do  you  notice  that  the  school  children  are 
delicate  and  exhibiting  symptoms  of  insufficient 
nourishment? — I  think  they  are  very  well  attended  to 
in  our  district. 

28656.  You  have  not  heard  of  children  being  fed  on 
tea  and  black  coffee  as  has  been  given  in  evidence  to 
the  Commission  elsewhere? — Weil,  I  think  that  tea 
drinking  is  not  so  bad  as  it  was. 

28657.  Miss  McNeill.— You  think  the  children  are 
getting  more  milk? — Yes. 

28658.  The  Chairman. — And  the  people  are  getting 

a^  better  appreciation  of  the  value  of  milk  as  a  food?  

Yes. 

28659.  And  make  a  more  vigorous  effort  to  provide 
it? — Yes,  and  I  believe  even  with  the  goats  they  are 
able  to  give  the  children  more  milk.  There  is  more 
home  baking  carried  on  as  the  people  have  some  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  buttermilk. 

28660.  Mr.  Wilson.— There  is  an  increased  produc- 
tion of  milk  in  your  neighbourhood? — Yes.  People 
used  to  come  to  me  four  or  five  miles  to  get  a  pint  or 
a  quart  of  milk,  but  for  the  last  two  or  three  winters 
they  did  not  come  so  much. 

28661.  Mr.  O'Brien. 
price? — No. 

28662.  Professor  Mettam. — They  have  been  able  to 
get  it  nearer  home? — Yes;  one  or'  two  neighbours  were 
members  of  our  association,  and  they  made  an  effort 
to  supply  people  in  their  own  districts  with  milk.  This 
matter  came  up  at  our  meetings,  and  I  told  them 
where  the  children  who  used  to  come  to  me  for  milk 
came  from. 

28663.  Mr.  O'Brien.- Can  you  tell  us  at  all  what 
amount  of  milk  is  taken  in  for  a  family  of  four  or  five. 
Take,  for  instance,  your  own   labourers.      You  give 

them  so  much  milk  as  part  of  their  wages?  No.  We 

don't  give  it  as  part  of  their  wages.  We  give  them  the 
bulk  in  money,  and  at  the  end  of  the  week  they  pay 
feo  much  for  the  coal  and  the  milk.  They  take  on  an 
average    a    quart    a    day— I    am    speaking    of  our 
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own  people.  I  have  only  one  family  taking  a  pint  a 
day.  I  cannot  even  say  that,  because  they  often  come 
for  an  extra  pint. 

28664.  The  family  that  take  a  quart  a  day,  have 
they  to  feed  a  few  children  as  well  as  colour  the 
parents'  tea? — Yes;  two  or  three  children,  on  an 
average. 

28665.  You  would  prefer  to  see  that  each  child  had 
at  least  a  quart  of  milk  a  day? — Certainly. 

28666.  Do  you  think  that  the  people  could  not  afford 
it,  or  that  they  don't  feel  that  they  get  sufficient  food 
value  for  the  money? — They  use  a  good  deal  of  butter- 
milk. They  get  nine  quarts  of  it  for  3d. — I  mean  my 
own  labourers.  I  charge  |d.  a  quart  to  outsiders.  The 
buttermilk  is  used  entirely  for  porridge  and  baking,  and 
they  drink  it  with  their  dinner.  I  know  how  some  of 
the  other  people  quite  close  to  me  work,  and  I  think 
that  where  they  w'ork  on  our  system  it  is  better;  the 
people  feel  they  have  more  money,  and  put  it  to  better 
use. 

28667.  Lady  Everard. — Do  you  consider  the  mothers 
appreciate  the  value  of  milk  as  a  food  for  their  chil- 
dren?— Well,  I  don't  think  that  as  a  rule  they  do,  but 
I  think  that  now  in  our  own  district,  since  we  have 
had  so  many  lectures,  and  given  them  so  much  instruc- 
tion, they  are  beginning  to  realise  it. 

28668.  Mr.    O'Brien. — Do   the   mothers    feed  their 
children? — To  a  great  extent. 

28669.  For  the  full  period  of  nine  months? — Yes;  in 
fact,  I  think  more,  sometimes. 

28670.  Lady  Everard. — Do  you  consider  that  all  the 
by-products  of  milk  should  be  placed  under  the  same 
rules  and  regulations  as  new  milk? — I  do,  most 
decidedly. 

28671.  Mr.  Wilson. — The  improvement  in  your  dis- 
trict seems  to  be  largely  due  to  the  work  done  by  the 
members  of  the  Women's  National  Health  Association? 
--  Not  entirely.  Instruction  has  been  given  in  fruit- 
growing, poultry,  cooking,  laundry,  and  ljutter-making. 
I  think  the  instruction  in  butter-making  and  cookery- 
has  done  more  than  anything  else.  There  is  a  very 
strong  society,  called  the  Faughanvale  Gardening 
Society.  The  people  are  visited  and  special 
prizes  are  given,  where  the  windows  are  kept  open, 
and  other  precautions  taken  to  stamp  out  tuberculosis. 
This  is  written  down  on  the  schedule. 

28672.  That  is  a  voluntary  society? — Yes. 

28673.  And  you  have  competitions? — Y'es;  visits  are 
paid  to  the  houses  and  prizes  are  given  according  to 
the  number  of  points  under  each  section. 

28674.  ^Has  that  been  going  on  for  any  length  of 
time? — Yes,  a  good  number  of  years,  and  it  is  improv- 
ing every  year. 

28675.  I  gather  from  all  that  you  have  said  that  the 
building  of  these  labourers"  cottages  does  not  seem  in 
your  district  to  have  given  rise  to  any  friction  between 
the  labourers  and  the  farmers? — No.'  For  a  long  time 
the  labourers  seemed  to  fight  shy  of  going  into  the 
cottages,  but  now  I  believe  they  are  all  occupied.  I 
think  they  would  rather  have  the  monev  and  pay  rent 
and  have  their  independence.  The  houses  they  had 
been  in  were  old,  and  they  had  no  pride  in  looking 
after  them. 

28676.  We  were  told  that  in  some  places  where  the 
labourer  got  his  independence,  the  employer  did  not 
continue  to  supply  him  with  milk:  that  does  not  seem 
to  have  occurred  in  your  district?— I  don't  know  that 
it  has  occurred. 

28677.  Mr.  O'Brien.— In  this  scheme  of  giving  in- 
struction in  cookery  and  then  utilising  the  food  for  the 
feeding  of  the  children,  who  gives  the  instruction?— 
The  Nati'onal  School  teacher. 

28678.  Is  she  paid  an  extra  grant  for  that? — I  don't 
know. 

28679.  Who  washes  up?— The  children. 

28680.  The  parents  don't  object  to  their  children  being 
kept  from  home  to  wash  up?— I  don't  think  so.  I 
think  it  is  done  in  the  luncheon  time.  Certain  children 
will  bring  the  ingredients  one  day,  and  others  will  wash 
up  the  vessels. 

28681.  The  school-teacher  or  manager  does  not  make 
any  objection? — No. 

28682.  Because  down  in  the  south  we  found  that  the 
school  manager  is  very  apt  to  object  and  say  that  it 
IS  adding  to  the  work  of  the  teachers,  for  which  they 
are  not  adequately  paid,  and,  therefore,  they  object  to 
it? — They  do  not  do  so  here. 

28683.  The  managers  say  that  the  teacher's  first  busi- 
ness IS  to  provide  instruction  in  certain  things,  and  that 
their  teachers  are  provided  for  that  and  not  for  cookerv 
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classes? — I  think  the  first  instruction  for  a  country 
child  should  be  cookery.  Are  not  they  paid  to  give 
cookery  lessons  once  or  twice  a  week. 

28684.  It  is  optional,  I  think;  it  depends  on,  the 
manager? — I  have  known  where  the  teacher  has  come 
in  and  taken  a  course  of  lectures  in  order  to  teach  the 
children. 

28685.  They  may  do  that,  but  it  is  not  obligatory  on 
them  to  do  so?— I  see.  I  am  speaking  now  of  four 
schools  witliin  three  miles  of  my  own  house,  where  I 
know  they  get  cookery  lessons,  and  at  three  of  them 
they  get  gruel  and  soup  at  mid-day 


28686.  By  gruel,  do  you  mean  oatmeal  porridge? — 
Yes.  They  really  prefer  the  soup  to  anything  else, 
even  to  milk. 

28687.  Is  it  purely  vegetable  soup? — Yes.  I  think 
it  is  well  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  parents  that  good 
soup  can  be  made  from  vegetables  and  water. 

28688.  I  suppose  none  of  the  labourers  take  soup? — 
No;  not  that  I  know  of. 

28689.  You  have  not  got  so  far  in  their  education  as 
that? — No.  I  am  afraid  only  the  tea  is  taken  to  the 
field:  it  is  taken  to  them  bv  their  children  in  cans. 


Dr.  Geobge  B.  McCaul,  J.P.,  examined. 


28690.  The  Chairman.— You  are  a  medical  practi- 
tioner. Dr.  McCaul,  resident  in  Derry? — Yes. 

28691.  And  have  you  any  experience  of  factory 
operatives  here? — Yes":  I  have  two  thousand  of  them 
under  my  care. 

28692.  Would  you  tell  us  what  condition  you  find 
them  in.  Are  they  boys,  or  girls,  or  men? — Almost 
entirely  girls. 

28693.  At  what  age  do  they  go  into  the  factory?— At 
fourteen. 

28694.  And  they  remain  how  long? — Some  of  them 
for  a  life  time. 

28695.  Is  their  occupation  unhealthy? — No,  not 
under  modern  conditions. 

28696.  Is  the  general  health  of  the  factory  operatives 
reasonably  good? — Particularly  good. 

28697.  Do  you  think  they  are  properly  nourished  for 
the  occupation  in  which  they  are  engaged? — Yes. 

28698.  Do  you  find  any  exceptions  to  the  rule? — 
When  a  girl  comes  from  the  country,  and  has  not  been 
brought  up  to  the  business,  she  would  find  it  difficult 
to  live  by  the  shirt-making. 

28699.  What  wages  would  girls  who  are  adepts  make 
at  the  shirt-making? — From  12s.  to  18s.  a  week;  some 
of  them  are  very  nimble.  Generations  before  them 
acquired  the  trade.  Of  course,  there  are  others  again 
earning  only  4s.  or  5s.  a  week. 

28700.  If  a  girl  is  at  all  tractable,  in  a  short  time 
the  return  from  her  labour  will  increase? — Yes.  She 
would  get  to  be  a  manager  or  superintendent. 

28701.  And  then  would  get  an  increased  wage,  of 
course? — Yes. 

28702.  Do  they  take  a  meal  in  the  factory  ?— Those 
who  come  from  a  distance  four  or  five  miles  do. 

28703.  And  they  would  come  that  distance? — Yes, 
as  far  as  four  miles. 

28704.  You  attend  them  in  their  homes  as  well  as 
in  the  factory  if  they  should  be  ill? — Yes. 

28705.  Provision  is  made  bv  the  factory  owners? — 
Yes. 

28706.  What  sort  of  food  do  they  get  at  their  mid- 
day hour  in  the  factory? — They  used  to  take  tea,  but 
I  recommend  buttermilk  if  they  cannot  get  sweet  milk. 

28707.  With  bread? — Y'es.  They  used  to  endeavour 
to  take  the  mid-day  meal  as  the  principal  meal  of  the 
day,  but  I  told  them  not  to  do  so. 

28708.  Do  thev  ever  complain  of  the  scarcity  of 
milk?— No. 

28709.  Do  they  appreciate  the  value  of  milk  as  a 
food,  or  do  you  find  it  necessary  to  inculcate  that  know- 
ledge?— I  find  it  necessary  to  be  always  at  it. 

28710.  Which  shows  that  they  don't  start  with  the 
inherent  knowledge  of  the  value  of  milk  as  a  food? — 
Yes. 

28711.  Which,  I  take  it,  vou  regard  as  unfortunate? 
—Yes. 

28712.  Do  you  think  matters  are  improved  from  that 
point  of  view? — Yes:  greatly  improved. 

28713.  And  no  complaint  has  been  made  by  any  of 
these  that  they  find  it  impossible  to  provide  themselves 
with  a  milk  diet? — No:  there  is  ample  milk,  and  good 
milk,  in  Derry.  I  know  that  from  being  a  member  of 
the  Corporation  and  from  the  analysis  of  the  milk.  The 
farmers  about  Derry  have  a  knowledge  of  farming  and 
of  cattle. 

28714.  Do  you  think  they  are  careful  of  the  manner 
in  which  milk  is  handled? — Yes,  latterly.  We  have  not 
had  a  case  of  infectious  disease  from  a  milk  supply 
for  four  or  five  years,  so  far  as  I  know. 

28715.  You  attribute  the  absence  of  infection  from 
milk  to  the  improved  care  taken  in  the  handlino  of  the 
milk?— Yes. 


28716.  Have  you  many  cases  of  tuberculosis  amongst 
your  factory  operatives? — Yes. 

28717.  Is  it  diminishing  or  increasing? — It  is 
diminishing.  They  all  appreciate  the  value  of  fresh 
air. 

28718.  Professor  Mettam. — What  form  does  it  take? 
— Generally  pulmonary. 

28719.  The  glandular  is  more  common  than  the  pul- 
monary?— Not  amongst  the  factory  operatives. 

28720.  The  Chairman. — Is  it  your  opinion  that 
amongst  the  factory  operatives  tuberculous  affection  is 
on  the  decline?- — Yes;  I  am  sure  of  it. 

28721.  Wherever  it  does  develop,  do  you  find  you 
have  much  difficulty  in  ensuring  that  reasonable  pre- 
cautions are  taken  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  infec- 
tion?— We  have  no  difficulty  in  the  city.  We  have  such 
a  staff  of  nurses,  and  from  the  initial  stages  they  are 
constantly  visiting.  The  district  nurses  have  made  a 
vast  improvement  here. 

28722.  Professor  JIettam. — There  is  no  sanatorium? 
—No. 

28723.  The  Chairman. — Would  they  be  willing  to  go 
to  a  sanatorium  if  it  was  available? — Yes.  All 
appreciate  the  value  of  the  sanatorium  treatment;  it 
is  educative  as  well  as  curative. 

28724.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  a  local  authority  such  as 
the  Derry  Corporation  should  have  the  right  to  go  into 
the  rural  area  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  con- 
ditions under  which  milk  is  raised  and  handled  by  those 
who  send  it  into  the  city  for  consumption? — I  think 
that  would  be  a  great  advantage. 

28725.  And  would  tend  to  be  helpful  in  preserving 
the  public  health? — Yes,  very  materially. 

28726.  "SMiich,  after  all,  is  the  prime  consideration 
of  every  local  authoritj'? — Yes. 

28727.  Professor  Mettam. — Suppose  there  is  an  out- 
break of  diphtheria  in  Derry,  and  you  have  reason  to 
suspect  that  it  is  milk-borne,  have  not  the  authority 
the  power  to  go  to  the  outside  district? — In  these  cir- 
cumstances they  have. 

28728.  The  Chairman. — And  if  the  persons  purveying 
the  milk  do  not  wish  inspection,  it  is  necessary  for 
them  to  get  a  Magistrate's  Order? — Yes. 

28729.  That  was  the  trouble  in  Belfast?— Yes.  The 
ordinary  sanitary  officer  is  no  good  for  making  an  in- 
vestigation like  that. 

28780.  Such  an  examination  should  be  carried  out  by 
a  professional  man? — Yes. 

28731.  It  is  quite  apparent  that  there  could  be  no 
sympathy  of  administration  if  one  local  authority  sends 
out  a  non-professional  man  to  a  district  in  which  a 
professional  man  is  in  charge? — Y^es. 

28732.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  there  would  be  no 
helpful  co-operation  amongst  two  such  officers? — No. 

28733.  Have  you  much  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
under  which  children  are  fed — have  you  any  practice 
amongst  the  industrial  population  in  their  own  homes? 
— Yes. 

28734.  Do  the  mothers  as  a  rule  appreciate  the  value 
of  milk  as  a  food  for  their  children? — They  do. 

28735.  And  are  quite  willing  to  expend  as  much  as 
their  means  will  allow  in  order  to  provide  a  milk  diet 
for  their  children? — Yes. 

28736.  Do  you  find  that  some  of  them  are  too  poor 
to  provide  a  proper  milk  food  for  their  families? — Some 
of  them  are. 

28737.  Where  you  would  have  a  large  family,  and 
only  one  earning? — Yes.  Where  the  child  get's  sick, 
the  sick  nurse  steps  in  and  supplies  them. 

28738.  So  in  a  fairly  thickly  populated  district  like 
this,  hardship  is  not  so  likely  to  occur  as  in  districts 
where  the  population  is  more  scattered? — Yes. 
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28739.  Have  you  experience  of  rural  districts? — Yes. 

28740.  Have  the  people  there  a  reasonably  adequate 
iupply? — I  allow  to  my  own  men  three  pints  of  milk 
and  as  much  buttermilk  as  they  wish  to  take. 

28741.  Does  that  custom  generally  prevail  in  your 
district?— Yes. 

28742.  Do  you  produce  much  milk  now? — No,  but  I 
used  to  in  former  years. 

28743.  What  I  want  to  know  from  you  is  tliis :  do 
you  find  that  the  milk  yield  of  the  cow  has  dim- 
inished or  increased? — I  think  it  is  not  increasing, 
but  the  quality  of  the  milk  is  improved. 

28744.  Do  you  consider  that  to  be  consequent  on  the 
improved  treatment  of  the  cows? — Yes,  and  improved 
feeding.  The  quality  of  solids  in  milk  in  our  neigh- 
bourhood is  12.5  and  3.5  of  butter  fat.  Buttermilk  is 
also  fairly  good.  It  is  .25  to  .75  per  cent,  of  fat; 
8  per  cent,  of  solids,  and  while  I  am  on  this  subject 
I  would  like  to  refer  to  the  value  of  milk  in  contradis- 
tinction to  porter.  Nursing  mothers  sometimes  think 
that  porter  is  the  best  article  to  sustain  them,  and  I 
would  like  to  say  that  there  is  no  comparison  in  the 
value  of  the  two  articles  of  diet — milk  and  porter. 
The  solids  in  porter  vary  from  6  to  7  per  cent;  alcohol, 
5  to  7  per  cent.  Chemistry  says  there  is  no  food  value 
in  alcohol,  or  stimulants  such  as  tea.  I  have  told  you 
that  the  solid  constituents  in  sweet  milk  are  12.5  per 
cent,  and  3.5  of  fat  and  9  per  cent,  of  solids. 

28745.  The  comparison  you  have  given  us  between 
porter  and  new  milk  is  very  useful,  because  one  realises 
that  an  overwhelming  amount  of  ignorance  prevails  on 
that  point? — Yes.  I  would  like  to  mention  also  that 
you  will  get  a  quart  of  buttermilk  for  ^d.,  and  a  quart 
of  porter  would  cost  5d.,  so  that  buttermilk  is  much 
better  and  a  cheaper  food,  and  much  healthier. 

28746.  The  workingman  does  not  take  the  porter  as 
food? — He  does. 

28747.  It  is  quite  a  common  belief  that  porter  is 
nourishing  and  that  it  enables  them  to  get  through 
their  laborious  occupations? — Yes. 

28748.  Is  there  any  other  point,  Dr.  Mc'Caul,  to 
which  you  would  like  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
Commission? — I  need  not  tell  you  the  number  of  tuber- 
culous cattle  there  are  in  the  country. 

28749.  Do  you  think  that  is  increasing? — Not  lately, 
but  there  seems  to  be  a  tremendous  amount  of  it. 
There  are  1,630,000  tuberculous  cows  in  Great  Britain; 
and  according  to  Professor  Wilson,  of  Edinburgh,  who 
has  made  tests  all  over  the  country,  40  per  cent,  of 
the  cattle  are  tuberculous. 

28750.  Is  that  Ireland?— No;  it  is  Great  Britain. 

28751.  The  Chairman.— I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  tell 
you  that  this  Commission  has  had  evidence  from  a  pro- 
fessional man  who  has  had  practice  on  both  sides  of  the 
ch  annel  in  two  oi'  three  districts  in  which  dairying  was 
largely  followed  in  England,  and  in  a  district  in  Ire- 
land, where  one  would  not  look  for  the  most  healthful 
conditions,  and  by  comparison  Irish  cattle  seem  to  be 
more  free  from  tuberculosis  than  the  English  cattle? — 
I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  Seeing  that  there  are  such  num- 
bers of  tuberculous  cattle  in  the  country,  my  idea  is 
that  there  is  a  great  need  of  more  veterinary  inspection 
to  s1;amp  out  tuberculosis.  The  cattle  should  be 
examined  by  really  qualified  veterinary  surgeons,  and 
the  tuberculin  test  applied.  This  would  tend  to  reduce 
tuberculosis. 

28752.  You  would  be  strongly  of  opinion  tliat  it  is 
desirable  that  there  should  be  uniform  administration 
with  regard  to  the  inspection  of  cattle  and  the  standard 
of  health  that  should  be  maintained,  and  the  standard 
of  efficiency  so  far  as  cleanliness  and  healthy  surround- 
ings are  roncemed? — Yes,  it  is  most  desirable. 

28753.  And  you  think  if  it  imposed  an  additional 
burthen  on  the  rates  or  taxes  that  it  would  be  well 
expended? — Yes;  and  particularly  the  veterinary  sur- 
geons to  apply  the  tuberculin  test. 

28754.  And  to  see  that  these  cattle  were  kept  in  a 
condition  that  would  be  likely  to  enable  them  to  produce 
a  milk  supply  for  the  population,  and  particularly  for 
the  children?— Yes.  Of  course,  we  have  that  in  the 
city. 

28755.  But  what  I  wanted  to  know  was  whether  you 
would  not  desire  to  see  the  same  provisions  that  are  in 
force  in  Derry  applying  universally;  because  one  recog- 
nises that  although  a  high  degree  of  efficiency  may  be 
exercised  in  rn\e  place,  the  results  mav  be  nullified  if 


there  are  other  districts  in  which  the  conditions  are  not 
so  satisfactory? — Y'es.  I  would  also  like  to  recommend 
the  appointment  of  a  medical  officer  in  every  county. 

28756.  Lady  Evehard. — A  whole-time  officer? — Yes. 

28757.  A  veterinary  surgeon  and  a  medical  officer? — 
Yes. 

28758.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  had  any  personal 
experience  of  typhoid  carriers? — I  have  had  no  personal 
expei'ience ;  but  I  know  that  their  existence  is  univer- 
sally held  now.  The  bacilli  of  typhoid  have  been 
found  in  the  system  of  a  patient  having  that  disease 
four  or  six  years  afterwards. 

28759.  Lady  Everard. — You  said  that  you  thought 
that  an  urban  district  ought  to  have  the  right  to  go 
outside  their  area  to  inspect  the  condition  in  which 
the  milk  that  is  sent  into  the  city  is  produced? — Yes. 

28760.  Under  the  Tuberculosis  Prevention  Act  of 
1908,  Section  19,  the  local  authority  has  power  to  apply 
to  the  Local  Government  Board? — Yes;  but  that  is 
roundabout. 

28761.  You  don't  want  to  have  to  apply  to  the 
Local  Government  Board? — No. 

28762.  What  is  the  price  of  milk  in  your  district? — 
2id.  a  quart. 

28763.  I  take  it,  from  your  evidence,  that  you  ap- 
prove of  the  buttermilk,  skim  milk,  and  butter — all  the 
by-products  of  milk — being  placed  under  the  same  rules 
and  regulations  as  new  milk? — Yes. 

28764.  Is  the  long-tube  feeding  bottle  used  in  your 
district? — We  are  trying  to  get  the  people  to  give  it  up. 
It  is  troublesome. 

28765.  It  is  very  dangerous? — It  is,  certainly;  and 
particularly  in  this  season  of  the  year. 

28766.  In  fact,  don't  you  think  that  its  use  ought  to 
he  prohibited  by  law,  as  in  France?— Yes. 

28767.  Mr.  Wilson. — I  gather  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  factory  operatives  are  women? — Yes. 

28768.  What  happens  to  the  men? — There  are  some 
men  employed  as  clerks,  but  the  workers  are  all  women. 

28769.  In  other  words,  the  women  are  largelj'  the 
bread-winners? — Yes. 

28770.  The  Chairman. — Do  they  continue  in  their 
factory  occupation  after  marriage? — Yes,  unfortunately, 
they  do.  I  have  women  in  the  factory  with  ten  or 
eleven  children.  There  is  lots  of  work  for  women  in 
the  city,  but  not  for  men.  They  cannot  get  enough 
women  in  Derry. 

28771.  Is  there  any  weaving  done? — No.  It  is  only 
manufacturing  shirts. 

28772.  Is  that  a  developing  trade? — Yes. 

28773.  They  manufacture  not  only  for  a  home  trade, 
but  for  an  export  trade? — Yes,  they  export  all  over 
the  world.  They  are  providing  shirts  and  collars  for 
the  world . 

28774.  Mr.  O'Brien.— The  fact  that  the  women  are 
being  employed  in  the  factories  means  that  they 
bottle-feed  the  babies  instead  of  nursing  them? — Yes. 

28775.  For  that,  do  thev  get  a  good  supply  of  pure 
milk?— Yes. 

28776.  A   sufficient  quantity,   do  you  think? — Yes. 

28777.  They  will  pay  readily  to  get  a  full  supply  of 
pure  milk  for  the  infant  baby? — Yes;  it  is  the 
cheapest  food  they  can  give  it. 

28778.  People  don't  always  realise  that?— These 
people  do. 

28779.  Mr.  Wilson.— What  is  the  infantile  mortality 
rate  in  Derry? — I  don't  exactly  know.  It  is  low  in 
comparison  with  other  places. 

28780.  Mr.  O'Brien.— W' hat  do  the  women  do  with 
their  babies  when  they  go  to  work;  are  there  any 
creches  or  babies  clubs?" — Some  ladies  in  Derry  sta.rted 
that,  but  I  don't  think  it  worked  very  well.  The 
working  women  prefer  to  get  old  women  to  look  after 
their  children. 

28781.  Is  the  babies  club  in  existence  still? — I  don't 
think  so:  it  was  not  patronised.  That  did  well  enough 
for  one  baby,  but  it  would  not  work  in  the  case  of 
three  or  four  children. 

28782.  The  creche  would  have  to  take  the  whole 
family  of  children? — Yes. 

28783.  And  the  father  is  not  much  good  looking 
after  the  family? — Some  of  them  are  trained  to  look 
after  the  house  very  well,  too. 

28784.  Miss  McNeill.— I  think  you  said  there  were 
a  good  many  district  nurses  in  Derry? — Yes. 

28785.  Do  they  take  an  interest  in  babies? — The^ 
instruct  the  mothers  in  the  care  of  infants. 

28786.  They  do  the  work  largely  done  by  the  babies 
clubs  elsewhere? — Yes. 
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28787.  How   many   nurses   are   there   in  Derry?— 

^^28788  How  is  the  money  provided?— Voluntary 
subscriptions.      They  are  most  valuable  in  the  town. 


They  have  educated  the  people  to  keep  their  houses 
clean,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  point  out  all  defects  that 
they  see  in  the  house,  and  they  instruct  the  mothers 
in  the  care  of  their  children. 


28789   The  Chairman. — You  have  been 
m  agriculture  to  some  extent,  I  understand,  Major 
Gosselin? — Yes.  ,  ,    T„r  i 

28790.  You  are  a  member  of  the  County  Monaghan 
Agricultural  Committee,  and  a  land-owner  m  different 
counties  in  the  province  of  Ulster?— Yes,  in  Donegal 
and  Monaghan. 

28791.  We  heard  incidentally  yesterday  at  Killybegs 
of  your  interest  in  the  milk  supply  in  the  Donegal 
region.  You  undertook  some  dairying  in  recent  years 
for  the  production  of  milk  for  the  industrial  popula- 
tion?— Yes. 

28792.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  give  the  Com- 
mission the  history  of  that  enterprise  and  how  it  has 
resulted? — I  got  a  farm  there  from  the  Marquis  of 
Conyngham,  and  I  saw  that  there  was  a  great  want — 
that  the  people  did  not  understand  what  a  good  cow 
was.  I  also  thought  I  would  show  them  a  cow  that 
would  be  profitable,  and  that  they  could  feed  with 
advantage  to  themselves,  so  I  bought  Dexter  cattle, 
and  I  started  a  dairy  with  about  sixteen  Dexter  cows. 
I  sent  a  girl  to  the  Glasnevin  college  for  training,  and 
she  managed  the  dairy  for  me  until  she  got  married. 
I  got  another  girl  and  she  got  married  also,  and  I  got 
quite  tired  of  sending  any  more. 

28793.  It  improved  their  matrimonial  prospects? — 
Yes.  After  running  the  dairy  for  nine  or  ten  years 
the  supply  of  dairy-maids  began  to  get  exhausted. 

28794.  It  was  more  difficult  to  provide  dairy-maids 
than  daity  cows? — Yes.  When  I  had  the  Dexter  cows 
there,  the  men  thought  that  the  calf  was  not  good 
enough  for  the  market,  so  I  bought  eight  bulls  altogether. 
I  bought  two  bulls  first. 

28795.  What  breed? — Polled  Angus.  I  bought  two 
Polled  Angus,  two  Red-Polled,  one  Jersey,  one 
Kerry,  and  two  Dexters — eight  in  all,  and  strange  to 
say  the  only  descendants  of  the  animals  that  went 
there  are  those  of  the  Jersey — absolutely  the  last  one 
you  would  think  of.  When  the  women  got  hold  of  a 
half-bred  Jersey  they  would  not  part  with  it. 

28"?96.  Was  it  the  quantity  or  the  quality  of  the 
milk  that  appealed  to  them? — The  quality.  Notwith- 
standing the  poverty  of  the  soil  there,  you  still  found 
that  the  Jersey  cross-bred  cow  yielded  rich  milk. 

28797.  Milk  rich  in  butter  fat?— Yes,  and  the 
descendants  of  that  animal  are  there  to-day,  although  it 
is  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago.  The  difficulty  you  have 
to  deal  with  is  that  no  matter  what  bull  you  bring  into 
the  country,  the  produce  will  be  sold  unless  you  can 
stop  it.  You  get  the  best  milking  strain  bull  in  the 
world  and  you  let  him  to  the  people,  but  the  moment 
his  produce  is  ready  to  be  sold  the  people  are  hard  up 
for  money  and  they  will  sell  it.  I  am  at  this  thing 
for  twenty  years  and  I  have  looked  at  it  very  closely. 
I  have  got  to  the  very  bottom  of  it,  I  think,  and  I 
don't  think  there  is  any  question  connected  with  the 
milk  that  I  am  not  able  to  speak  to  you  about  with 
knowledge. 

28798.  We  were  told  yesterday  at  Killybegs  that 
other  people  profited,  I  take  it,  by  the  example  you 
showed  them  in  undertaking  somewhat  of  a  similar 
experiment  in  regard  to  the  milk  supply  in  the 
Donegal  district.  Did  you  hear  anything  of  that? — 
No. 

28799.  We  were  told  that  farmers  devoted  more 
attention  to  the  produce  of  milk,  and  to  the  sale  of 
milk,  in  consequence  of  what  they  had  seen  accom- 
plished?— Yes,  they  did  it  in  my  district.  There  are 
several  milk-sellers  there  now. 

28800.  That  shows  the  enormous  advantage  there 
is  in  having  one  who  is  wUling  to  make  an  experiment 
in  order  to  convince  people  by  practical  experience 
that  certain  theories  can  be  carried  into  effect  with 
economic  profit.  Do  you  know  what  class  of  cow  is 
usually  kept  in  that  district? — I  am  beginning 
probably  at  the  wrong  end,  but  the  improvement  of 
the  cattle  in  the  byres  of  Donegal  in  late  years  is 
really  most  remarkable.  I  assure  you  you  could  pick, 
say,  in  the  fair  of  Dungloe,  though  it  is  a  very  poor 
district,  a  very  fine  train  load  of  cattle. 


Major  Sir  Nicholas  Gosselin  examined. 

interested        28801.  Has  any  improvement  been  brou^ht^  about 


in  the  dairy  cattle  in  that  district?— Except  m  my  own 
immediate  district,  I  don't  know  of  any  improvement. 

28802.  And  the  introduction  of  the  Galloway  and 
the  Aberdeen  Angus,  although  very  helpful  from  the 
economic  point  of  view  of  making  more  money  avail- 
able from  the  sale  of  store  cattle,  has  not  been  helpful 
in  regard  to  the  milk  supply?— I  would  not  say  that 
altogether  about  the  Polled  Angus.  At  first  there 
was  a  great  dislike  to  the  Polled  Angus  from  the 
milk  point  of  view,  but  the  Polled  Angus  bull  I 
brought  from  the  West  of  Scotland  left  fine  milkers. 

28803.  The  cross  between  him  and  the  common 
cow?— Yes.  My  son  has  one  of  his  progeny,  I  have 
another,  and  there  is  another  in  Donegal,  and  they 
are  good  milkers. 

28804.  Are  they  black  cows? — Yes. 

28805.  You  might  have  been  fortunate  in  getting 
a  bull  of  a  good  milking  Aberdeen  strain? — Yes,  and 
there  are  bulls  of  that  strain. 

28806.  One  quite  recognises  that,  but  taking  the 
ordinary  type  of  Aberdeen  bull  they  are  not  bred  for 
milk  stock? — No. 

28807.  And  the  result  is  if  they  are  indiscriminately 
used  amongst  cows  that  are  needed  to  produce  heifers 
that  will  subsequently  be  the  milk  suppliers  of  the 
district,  the  results  will  not  be  satisfactory  ? — Certainly 
not. 

28808.  We  heard  yesterday  something  about  what 
the  people  describe  "generally  as  the  old  Irish  cow. 
Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  such  a 
beast  in  your 'locality  ? — I  have.  The  first  cow  I  ever 
bought  was  in  the  town  of  Glenties  and  she  was 
described  as  an  old  Irish  cow.  She  had  some  streaks 
of  brindle,  anJ  she  was  a  very  low  cow — a  big  cow  on 
short  legs,  and  she  had  an  enormous  capacity  for  the 
digestion  of  food. 

28809.  A  splendid  appetite? — A  splendid  magazine. 
She  was  a  fair  milker  and  produced  good  calves.  I 
kept  her  for  nearly  ten  years. 

28810.  Are  there  any  such  in  existence  now? — I 
don't  think  so. 

28811.  They  are  bred  out?— Yes. 

28812.  Do  you  think  they  were  a  distinctive  type? — 
No. 

28813.  They  were  an  accidental  product? — They 
were  probably  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

28814.  You  have  known  specimens  of  that  particular 
cow  so  long  as  you  remember  cows  at  all? — Yes.  I 
remember  my  mother  had  a  cow  which  was  supposed 
to  give  forty  gallons  of  milk,  but  I  thought  a  great 
deal  of  that  was  froth,  but  at  any  rate  she  was  a 
good  cow. 

28815.  If  there  was  a  little  fiction  attached  to  the 
record  she  was  still  a  good  milking  cow? — Yes. 

28816.  No  milk  records  are  kept  by  cow-keepers  in 

the  Rosses? — No. 

28817.  We  heard  a  very  low  estimate  at  Killybegs 
as  to  the  milk  yield  in  that  region.  One  witness 
stated  that  the  yield  would  not  be  above  120  gallons 
in  twelve  months.  That  would  be  extremely  small? — 
If  you  put  them  all  together  and  take  the  mountainy 
cows  and  the  ordinary  cows  in  the  low-lands,  I  think 
that  estimate  would  run  very  close  to  the  mark. 

28818.  You  would  not  think  that  that  was  an  under- 
estimate?— I  would  have  put  it  down  to  160  gallons  or 
170  gallons. 

28819.  What  do  you  attribute  the  small  milk-yield 
to;  is  it  to  the  breed  of  cattle  kept,  or  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  reared? — Yes.  They  have  a  dis- 
ease called  "  Crupon,"  which  means  that  the  animal 
has  been  fed  on  bad  heather  or  bad  hay,  and  she 
cannot  digest  any  more  and  she  dies.  The  produce 
of  that  cow  is  weak,  and  her  produce  is  weak,  and 
they  go  on  deteriorating.  At  the  present  time  the 
people  are  turning  their  attention  more  to  the  beef. 

28820.  Even  although  the  circumstances  are  un- 
favourable, one  might  hope  that  it  would  be  possible 
to  bring  in  some  infusion  of  blood  that  would  be  useful 
from  the  milk  point  of  view? — Yes.  The  moment  they 
are  satisfied  that  it  is  a  decided  advantage  to  them — not 
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an  advantage  away  in  the  distance,  but  an  immediate 
advantage — they  will  grasp  it.  Let  me  give  you  an 
instance  as  to  how  quickly  they  grasp  a  good  thing. 
Before  the  introduction  of  the  poultry  reformation,  I 
had  come  across  a  breed  of  ducks  which  I  thought 
were  marvellous.  I  had  a  very  good  shooting  in 
Donegal  and  I  thought  I  would  get  on  good  terms 
with  the  people.  I  sent  down  a  lot  of  eggs  of  these 
ducks.  The  people  went  to  my  keeper  every  day  for 
the  eggs,  and  that  showed  how  they  appreciated  them. 

28821.  Provided  you  can  show  them  an  immediate 
advantage  they  don't  need  much  instruction? — No. 
Look  at  the  eggs  of  Ireland  at  the  present  time — they 
are  something  extraordinary.  You  go  down  the  street 
of  Cootehill,  and  the  eggs  you  would  see  there  would 
astonish  you.  It  is  astonishing  the  amount  paid  in 
one  market  day  for  eggs  in  the  month  of  May.  If 
you  could  get  the  Irish  women  to  so  quickly  take  up 
the  poultry  industry,  why  not  get  them  to  take  up  the 
keeping  of  a  better  cow?  About  my  place  in 
Monaghan,  if  I  had  some  of  these  Dexters,  not  a 
woman  about  the  place  would  not  have  her  name 
down  for  a  Dexter  calf.  I  sold  a  little  Dexter  two 
years  and  two  months  old  and  a  countryman  gave 
me  £13  13s.  for  her  at  an  auction. 

28822.  Quite  a  good  price?— Yes. 

28823.  For  a  small  beast?— Yes. 

28824.  That  shows  appreciation? — It  shows  you  how 
much  they  are  able  to  appreciate  a  good  thing. 

28825.  We  will  deal  with  the  Donegal  area  for  the 
moment.  Have  you  thought  of  what  would  be  the 
best  type  of  bull  to  introduce  into  that  region  in  order 
to  improve  the  milk  yield  of  the  dairy  stock? — I  have, 
and  I  wrote  to  the  Donegal  Council  about  it,  and  they 
never  had  the  manners  to  answer  me.  My  impression 
is  that  a  Kerry  bull  would  be  the  best. 

28826.  A  pure-bred  Kerry?— A  Kerry.  It  is  not 
60  far  away  from  the  country  cow.  His  breed  is 
nearer  to  the  country  cow. 

28827.  Not  a  violent  cross?— No. 

28828.  Do  you  disapprove  of  a  violent  cross? — Yes, 
for  perpetuation.. 

28829.  For  the  ground-work  you  consider  it  bad? — 
Yes.  If  you  use  a  Kerry,  all  his  heife-s  will  partake 
a  good  deal  of  the  characteristics  of  the  country  cow, 
whereas  if  the  cross  is  with  the  Polled  Angus,  it  is  a 
pure-bred  Polled  Angus  calf.  The  Kerry  is  hardy, 
and  is  easy  to  feed,  and  he  is  not  a  great  big  animal 
who  will  eat  a  great  deal.  I  thought  at  first  of  a 
Dexter,  but  he  was  too  small,  but  I  think  if  they  paid 
attention  to  crossing  a  Kerry  with  some  of  their  best 
cows,  and  keep  the  best  heifers,  that  in  a  very  short 
time  they  would  produce  a  breed  suitable  both  for  the 
mountain  and  the  plain. 

28830.  And  one  that  would  be  suitable  for  the  sur- 
roundings in  which  it  would  have  to  live,  and  the 
food  with  which  it  would  be  nourished? — Yes.  I 
have  thought  this  thing  out. 

28831.  I  can  quite  understand  that.  Would  the 
people  be  disposed  to  patronise  such  an  animal  if  he 
were  placed  at  their  disposal? — I  think  so. 

28832.  With  regard  to  the  sale  of  the  male  animals 
that  would  not  be  required,  how  would  they  compare 
in  value  with,  say,  the  Aberdeen  or  the  Shorthorn? — I 
thinlc  they  would  drop  £1  or  so. 

28833.  They  would  probably  be  worth  £1  less  than 
the  produce  of  another  breed,  but  the  increased  pro- 
duction of  milk  would  more  than  compensate  for  that 
loss? — Yes,  and  you  would  be  building  up  a  herd 
suitable  to  the  wants  of  the  county  Donegal. 

28834.  Is  there  any  branch  of  the  question  relative 
to^  this  particular  district  of  the  Rosses,  to  which  you 
wish  to  direct  our  attention  other  than  the  introduction 
of  a  bull  suitable  to  mate  with  the  cows  that  are  in 
existence  there? — You  gave  it  as  your  matured  opinion 
that  the  Kerry  is  the  best  bull  to  introduce? — I  did. 

28835.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  complaints  in 
that  region  that  the  persistent  use  of  "a  Galloway  bull 
had  d  iminished  the  milk  yield  from  the  cow  so  bred? 
— I  have,  but  to  tell  you  the  truth  I  don't  believe  it, 
because  I  went  to  the  places  where  I  heard  the  com- 
plaints and  made  an  investigation. 

28836.  We  had  rather  a  consensus  of  opinion  on  that 
question  along  the  whole  western  seaboard  over  which 
the  Congested  Districts  Board  have  been  operating  for 
fifteen  or  twenty  years,  and  the  opinion  was  expressed 


very  positively  and  definitely  that  the  persistent  use  of 
bulls  of  thi's  particular  type  had  almost  bred  out  the 
production  of  milk,  and  that  it  became  almost  a  pure 
black  breed,  because  of  the  persistent  use  of  the  sarne 
breed  of  bull  on  the  cross-bred  heifer? — Were  you  in 
Sir  Richard  Musgrave's,  between  Killybegs  and 
Glenties? 

28837.  No,  but  I  was  relating  the  evidence  we  had 
of  the  Connemara  district,  and  I  had  reason  to  know- 
that  the  same  policy  had  been  pursued  by  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board  over  all  that  western  sea-board. 
I  know  it  was  the  custom  of  that  Board  to  introduce 
the  Galloway  bulls,  because  of  their  hardiness  and 
their  ability  to  forage  for  themselves  in  the  mountain 
pasture,  and  we  heard  the  result  of  that  at  Clifden 
and  elsewhere,  that  it  had  almost  raised  a  breed  which 
was  useless  for  milk  production? — I  examined  into 
one  or  two  cases  where  a  complaint  of  that  kind  had 
been  made  about  the  Galloway,  and  I  found  the  facts 
were  not  as  stated. 

28838.  You  keep  a  shorthorn  herd  in  Monaghan? — 
No,  I  don't.  I  keep  a  mixed  herd.  The  foundation 
of  my  herd,  I  may  say,  was  a  Jersey  cow,  and  I  have 
this  minute  what  you  don't  often  find — a  cow  that 
gives  1,130  gallons  of  milk,  and  I  have  a  heifer  two 
years  and  five  months  old  M'hich  gives  about  1,100 
gallons. 

28839.  How  was  that  heifer  bred?— They  are  all 
bred  by  the  Red-Polled. 

28840.  A  pure-bred? — Yes.  I  have  imported  Red- 
Pollods  from  Norfolk  for  two  or  three  years. 

28841.  Have  you  bought  them  from  herds  in  which 
milk  records  were  kept? — Yes. 

28842.  Mr.  Wilson. — You  stuck  to  the  one  man's 
herd  all  the  time? — I  have. 

28843.  The  Chaihman. — With  regard  to  this  very 
generous  milking  heifer  and  cow,  is  the  milk  poor  in 
quality? — No;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  very  good. 

28844.  Rich  in  butter  fat?— Yes,  very  rich. 

28845.  Y'ou  did  keep  a  shorthorn  at  one  time? — Yes. 

28846.  Have  you  ever  known  a  shorthorn  to  come 
up  to  that  cow  you  mentioned  in  the  matter  of 
milk  yield? — I  had  one  great  shorthorn  cow;  she  got 
milk  fever,  and  after  that  she  was  no  use. 

28847.  Had  you  a  heifer  calf  from  her? — Yes. 

28848.  What  type  did  she  turn  out?— The  worst  I 
ever  saw — absolutely  the  woi-st.  I  kept  her  heifer 
calf  on  purpose  to  see  how  she  would  turn  out,  and 
she  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  good  milker. 

28849.  She  has  not  developed  yet?— No. 

28850.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  the 
characteristics  of  the  grand-dam  would  be  repro- 
duced?— I  have  kept  her  for  that  purpose. 

28851.  Professor  Mettam.— How  old  is  she?— She 
is  about  a  year-and-a-half  old. 

28852.  The  Chairman. — You  are  keeping  her  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  milk-producing 
qualities  may  not  be  reproduced  in  the  second  cross?— 
Yes. 

28853.  Do  you  ever  cross  the  Red  Polled  with  the 
shorthorn? — I  have  done  it  now. 

28854.  You  have  not  yet  had  enough  experience 
to  enable  you  to  know  what  the  result  would  be? — No. 

28855.  Do  these  cows  nurse  their  own  calves? — No. 

28856.  You  don't  keep  milk  records  regularly? — • 
Yes. 

28857.  Do  you  think  it  would  bo  helpful  to  the  dairy 
farmers  if  they  got  into  the  habit  of  keeping  these 
records? — I  said  a  while  ago  that  I  was  beginning  at 
the  wrong  end,  because  you  must  have  the  cow  first. 
Unless  you  turn  your  attention  to  getting  a  bull  from 
a  proper  milking  strain  you  will  not  have  a  cow. 

28858.  Professor  Mettam. — How  can  we  find  out 
that  without  keeping  the  records? — I'ou  must  go  to 
those  who  do. 

28859.  The  Chairman. — You  went  to  the  herd  where 
you  knew  the  records  were  kepti? — If  you  want  the 
milk  records  you  have  the  creamery  at  your  doors. 

28860.  That  is  quite  true  in  a  certain  measure,  but 
it  does  not  enable  one  to  generalise  from  this  point  of 
view;  the  main  object  of  the  keeping  of  the  records 
is  to  convince  a  cow-keeper  that  certain  animals  in 
his  herd  are  not  profitable  to  keep,  and  to  enable  him 
to  determine  which  are  profitable  and  unprofitable. 
If  it  can  be  established  that  a  certain  cow  is  not 
profitable  to  keep,  the  elimination  of  that  cow  from 
the  herd  and  the  substitution  of  a  better  milker  must 
increase  the  milk  yield  and  thereby  make  the  milk 
more  plentiful?— I   grant   that.       It   is  self-evident. 
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bub  coiucident  with  all  this  you  must  do  something 
to  enable  the  man  to  get  the  substitute  What  1 
wish  to  emphasise  is  that  you  must  not  rely  altogether 
on  one  thing,  because  as  a  man  becomes  skilled  and 
more  intelligent  and  goes  to  look  for  his  substitute, 
where  is  he  to  go?  ,  . 

28861.  But  you  think  the  keeping  of  the  records  is 
helpful'?— Yes.  The  great  difficulty  we  have  about 
us  is  the  small  farmer.  The  unfortunate  animals  are 
starved,  and  the  lands  are  going  to  waste  because  they 
won't  farm  them.  We  have  in  Ireland  as  many  cows 
as  we  want.  There  are  four  and  a  half  millions  ot 
people  and  a  million  and  a  half  of  cows,  and  you  have 
to  calculate  what  one  quart  of  milk  per  day  wiU  do. 

28862.  What  one  does-  aim  at  is  the  increase  m  the 
yield  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  the  working 
population  about  your  residence  get  enough  milk 
food?— They  do,  because  they  are  nearly  all  cow 
owners. 

28863.  But  the  ownership  of  a  cow  does  not  neces- 
sarily entail  that  the  person  owning  it  will  have  a 
continuous  sppply  of  milk  all  the  year  round?— They 
have  not. 

28864.  Three  or  four  months  in  the  year  they  are 
practically  without  it?— Yes.  They  come  to  us  then  for 
milk  and  no  matter  how  low  our  supply  is,  the  people 
always  get  milk. 

28865.  Professor  Mettam. — When  do  your  cows 
calve— all  the  year  round?— Yes.  The  farmers  all  try 
to  have  April  and  May  calves.  They  don't  go  in  for 
winter  dairying  at  all. 

28866.  The  Chairman.— Do  you  grow  any  catch- 
crops? — Yes. 

28867.  Do  you  find  them  helpful  in  developing  the 
milk  yield? — Yes. 

28868.  The  farmers  don't  realise  the  enormous 
amount  of  food  they  can  get  from  a  small  quantity  of 
land? — You  can  hardly  press  it  into  their  heads. 
When  I  came  there  first  they  said  I  was  mad  because 
I  said  I  would  grow  wheat,  but  now  by  the  force  of 
example  many  have  wheat,  and  the  same  thing  applies 
in  the  case  of  cabbage.  They  are  growing  it  on  a 
larger  scale  now  as  food  for  their  stock. 

28869.  And  most  excellent  food  it  is? — Yes. 
28670.   Lady     Everard. — We    had      evidence  in 

Limerick  from  the  county  instructor  that  he  had  been 
trying  to  persuade  the  small  farmers  to  grow  catch- 
.'rops,  and  he  said  he  was  successful.  He  spoke  of 
hardy  greens.  The  crop  was  cut  in  December  for  the 
first  time  and  again  in  April,  and  he  got  fifty  tons  of 
green  food  to  the  acre? — I  tried  the  same  thing  and 
was  wonderfully  successful :  they  grew  to  a  great 
height. 

28871.  He  sent  us  a  photograph  of  the  crop  in  April, 
and  it  was  well  above  an  ordinary  man's  height,  and 
it  had  been  cut  in  December? — -Mine  was  not  fit  to 
be  cut  in  December,  but  his  land  was  perhaps  better. 

28872.  Mr.  Wilson. — Do  you  still  keep  to  this 
method  of  winter-cropping? — Yes. 

28873.  The  experiment  has  been  successful? — Yes. 

28874.  And  have  some  of  your  neighbours  taken  to 
that  also? — Yes,  in  a  very  tentative  way. 

28875.  The  Chairman. — When  they  realise  the  value 
of  it  they  will  go  in  more  for  it?— There  was  a  man 
in  my  house  yesterday  looking  for  cabbage  seed. 


28876.  Mr.  O'Brien.— Do  you  think  that,  the  farmers 
here  can  cut  their  oat  crop  sufficiently  early  off  the 
land  to  be  able  to  till  it  to  put  down  one  crop  of  green 
food  such  as  hardy  greens  or  rape?— In  a  good  season, 
yes;  in  a  bad  season,  no. 

28877.  I  suppose  they  don't  get  very  much  frost  on 
the  west  coast?— No.  They  get  what  is  just  as  bad— 
an  extremely  high  cutting  wind.  If  a  strong  westerly 
gale  sets  in,  it  cuts  everything  down. 

28878.  What  do   you  grow— rape?— In  Monaghan? 

28879.  Yes? — I  have  not  grown  it  for  the  last  couple 
of  years,  but  I  did  grow  it. 

28880.  You  have  not  tried  putting  down  basic  slag 
with  your  turnips  to  get  rid  of  the  finger-and-toe?— 
Yes,  and  though  it  has  been  helpful  it  has  not  eradi- 
cated it.     I  go  in  more  for  strong  lime. 

28881.  If  you  cannot  grow  the  turnips  what  do  you 
arow?— Cabbage  and  early  greens  and  mangold. 

28882.  The  thousand-headed  kale,  do  you  grow?— 
Yes. 

28883.  Do  you  find  it  useful  for  milk  production? — 
There  is  nothing  to  beat  it.  I  will  give  you  an  idea; 
last  year  when  we  commenced  the  girl  told  me  that 
the  butter  was  up  eight  lbs.  I  could  hardly  put  it 
down  to  the  cabbage:  after  two  months  I  stopped 
the  cabbage  and  substituted  mangolds,  and  when  I 
went  to  see  the  girl  again,  she  told  me  that  the  butter 
had  gone  down  twelve  lbs. 

28884.  The  Chairman. — That  was  a  very  striking 
result? — Yes.  I  kept  the  cows  ten  days  on  the  man- 
golds before  I  tried  them,  and  the  butter  went  down. 

28885.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Did  it  go  up  when  you  put 
them  on  the  cabbage? — Yes,  but  it  was  late  and  it 
was  not  so  high  as  before. 

28886.  What  do  the  small  farmers  about  you  feed 
their  cows  on  in  the  wihter  if  they  are  keeping  them 
in  milk? — Hay. 

28887.  And 'a  little  threshed  straw? — An  odd  one 
would  have  unthreshed  corn,  and  if  they  have  it  they 
give  bran  and  Indian  meal. 

28888.  Do  they  grow  barley  for  their  own  use  in 
that  way? — No. 

28889.  Is  not  the  soil  good  enough  to  grow  it?— It 
is  a  crop  that  requires  a  great  deal  of  care,  and, 
besides,  it  is  not  a  suitable  soi^l  for  barley. 

28890.  Because  it  makes  an  excellent  food  and  a 
cheap  food,  if  you  grow  and  grind  it  yourself? — I  don't 
think  it  would  be  cheaper  than  if  they  grew  oats. 
They  can  grow  most  excellent  oats. 

28891.  Mr.  Wilson. — I  see  that  you  are  quite 
definitely  of  opinion  that  of  the  two  types  of  cattle 
trade  dairying  is  the  more  valuable  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  country? — I  could  preach  you  a  sermon  on 
that.  A  man  had  sold  a  bullock  for  £33,  and  all  the 
farmers  were  talking  of  the  price  he  got.  I  said  I  had 
a  cow  that  gave  more  than  that  in  butter  alone,  besides 
rearing  her  calf,  and  there  was  the  calf  and  the  cow  in 
the  country,  whereas  the  bull  was  gone.  There  is  a 
great  danger  to  the  milk  supply  of  this  country  at  the 
present  moment,  namely,  that  the  United  States  and 
Canada  are  almost  worked  out  for  beef.  Therefore,  the 
raising  of  the  beef  in  this  country  will  become  more 
valuable  and  become  a  danger  to  the  milk.  I  am 
speaking  from  knoM'ledge. 

28892.  The  cabbage  that  you  fed  your  cattle  on, 
was  that  ordinary  cabbage? — No;  it  was  thousand- 
headed  cabbage. 


Dr.  H.  S.  Morrison  examined. 


28893.  The  Chairman. — I  understand.  Dr.  Morrison, 
you  are  medical  officer  of  health  of  Aghadowey 
district?— Yes. 

28894.  And  coroner  for  the  Coleraine  division? — 
Yes,  and  president  of  the  Aghadowey  co-operative 
creamery. 

28895.  Is  that  in  the  Coleraine  rural  district? — Yes. 

28896.  What  steps  are  taken  there  by  the  rural 
council  to  put  into  ^oree  the  provisions  of  the  Dairies 
and  Cow  sheds  (^rder? — They  have  a  veterinary  surgeon 
appointed,  possibly  two,  and  they  inspect  the  dairies, 
and  the  milk  shops,  and  the  byres,  and  report  to  the 
Board. 

28897.  How  long  has  the  Order  been  in  force? — 
Since  it  was  promulgated. 

28898.  Has  the  Council  ever  instituted  prosecutions 
for  breaches  of  the  Order? — No. 

28899.  Nor  have  they  ever  found  any  necessity  for 
doing  so? — T  think  not. 


28900.  Have  you,  as  medical  officer  of  health,  ever 
been  called  upon  by  a  subordinate  officer  to  investi- 
gate the  conditions  of  certain  places  and  to  report 
thereon  ? — Certainly. 

28901.  Constantly?— Yes. 

28902.  Speaking  generally,  is  the  condition  of  the 
dairies  in  the  locality  satisfactory? — Yes. 

28903.  And  it  is  also  part  of  your  duty  to  inspect 
the  cow-byres? — No. 

28904.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  byres? — 
No. 

28905.  In  some  districts  the  medical  officers  in- 
spect the  byres.  Do  you  happen  to  know  uniler  what 
circumstances  this  is  done? — In  some  districts  per- 
haps they  are  inspectors  appointed  under  the  Order. 

28906.  I  never  heard  that  they  were  appointed 
inspectors  under  the  Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order,  but 
we  had  evidence  where  a  lay  inspector  was  appointed 
and    a    veterinary    surgeon    was    not,   and    tbnt  the 
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medical  officer  undertook  some  of  the  duties  in  regard 
to  the  byres? — There  is  nothing  like  that  in  the 
Coleraine  union.  It  is  left  entirely  to  tlie  veterinary 
surgeon.  If  there  was  a  case  of  infectious  disease 
the  medical  officer  of  health  would,  of  course,  look 
into  the  byres  incidentally. 

28907.  Have  you  ever  suspected  the  milk  supply  as 
a  source  of  infection? — No;  I  have  never  been  con- 
vinced that  it  was  the  cause. 

28908.  You  have  suspected  it  from  time  to  time? — 
Yes;  we  are  always  on  the  look-out  for  it. 

28909.  In  such  circumstances  do  you  make  an  ex- 
amination of  the  conditions  in  which  the  milk  is 
stored  and  the  cows  are  kept? — Yes;  we  would  order 
them  to  stop  supplying  milk. 

28910.  You  are  also  president  of  a  creamery? — Yes. 

28911.  Is  that  a  large  creamery? — We  have  a  turn- 
over of  iei3,000  a  year. 

28912.  Is  that  in  the  milk  trade  alone,  or  is  it  a 
co-operative  society? — It  is  dealing  with  milk  and 
butter. 

28913.  And  selling  nothing  but  milk  products? — No. 

28914.  Do  you  sell  new  milk  in  your  creamery? — 
No. 

28915.  Were  you  ever  asked? — We  sent  it  once  to 
Belfast. 

28916.  Have  you  ever  been  asked  for  a  small 
quantity  by  local  people? — No. 

28917.  Have  you  any  auxiliary  attached  to  your 
central  creamery? — We  have  three. 

28918.  Have  you  had  reason  to  complain  of  the 
condition  in  which  the  milk  is  sent  in,  in  regard  to 
cleanliness? — Occasionally  it  happens  that  it  is  not  what 
w©  would  like. 

28919.  What  happens? — The  r^anager  returns  the 
milk. 

28920.  Is  it  taken  by  another  creamery? — No.  It 
is  taken  home  and  disposed  of  by  the  owner. 

28921.  Because  we  have  been  told  in  other  districts 
that  if  milk  is  refused  by  one  creamery  it  is  taken  to 
the  next  and  received  there  without  question? — I 
don't  think  that  is  possible,  because  the  creameries 
are  so  far  apart,  but  what  probably  happens  is  this, 
that  if  we  refuse  a  man's  milk  he  takes  his  whole 
supply  to  another  place. 

28922.  Do  you  think  that  the  condition  under  which 
milk  is  sent  in  has  improved  in  recent  years,  and  do 
you  think  the  enforcement  of  the  Order  has  been 
helpful  in  that  direction? — ^Well,  I  don't  know  that  it 
has  done  very  much,  but  the  people  are  getting 
educated,  and  the  necessity  for  cleanliness  is  dawn- 
ing on  them. 

28923..  Becoming  m'ore  apparent  as  they  grow 
older? — Yes. 

28924.  Has  the  Coleraine  authority  ever  instituted 
proceedings  for  breaches  of  the  Order,  to  your 
knowledge? — -I  don't  think  they  have.  If  any  recom- 
mendation is  made  it  is  complied  with. 

28925.  You  don't  find  them  contumacious  or 
obdurate? — No. 

28926.  And  the  improvements  suggested  are  usually 
carried  out? — -Yes. 

28927.  Have  you  a  practice  amongst  the  children 
of  the  industrial  population? — Aghadowey  is  a  rural 
district. 

28928.  It  is  not  a  large  town?— No. 

28929.  How  far  from  Coleraine  is  it  ? — It  borders 
on  Coleraine.     It  has  a  population  of  about  5,000. 

28930.  Is  there  any  factory  work  carried  out  in 
the  district? — Yes. 

28931.  How  are  the  factory  hands  off  for  a  milk 
supply? — They  have  no  trouble.  They  can  buy  as 
much  as  they  like  for  a  penny  a  pint. 

28932.  That  is  a  reasonable  price? — I  think  it  is. 

28933.  Do  they  appreciate  the  value  of  milk  as  a 
food? — Yes.      The  children  are  well  looked  after. 

28934.  Sufficiently  nourished  and  fed?— Yes. 

28935.  Healthy  and  vigorous? — Yes;  the  only 
trouble  we  have  is  from  children  that  are  fed  on 
bottles.  The  average  woman  needs  a  good  deal  of 
instruction  and  education  before  she  can  feed  a  child 
on  the  bottle. 

28936.  Lady  Everard. — They  use  the  long-tube 
feeding  bottle? — Yes. 

28937.  And  never  clean  it?— They  do. 

28938.  Miss  McNeill.— As  well  as  they  can?— Yes, 
^ut  no  matter  how  well  it  is  cleaned  it  is  not 
satisfactory. 


28939.  The  Chairman. — You  cannot  keep  them  in 
the  condition  that  you  would  like  to  see  them  kept? — 
No. 

28940.  Arci  any  of  your  patients  ever  deprived  of  the 
treatment  you  order  them  by  reason  of  their  inability 
to  procure  milk? — No. 

28941.  You  have  heard  no  such  complaint? — No; 
they  can  buy  milk  for  a  penny  a  pint. 

28942.  And  there  is  no  objection  to  sell? — None. 

28943.  Do  the  farmers  who  supply  milk  to  the 
creameries  retail  small  quantities  if  asked? — Yes;  to 
their  own  neighbours  or  employees,  and  usually  as  a 
compliment.     It  is  a  troublesome  matter. 

28944.  But  the  trouble  does  not  prevent  them  retail- 
ing it? — No. 

28945.  Is  the  milk  of  a  good  quality? — It  is  about 
3.5  in  butter  fat. 

28946.  Do  you  sell  any  separated  milk  at  your 
creamery? — No. 

28947.  The  separated  milk  is  always  returned  to  the 
farmer? — Yes. 

28948.  Do  you  know  whether  that  separated  milk 
is  used  for  drinking  purposes? — No;  it  is  used  for 
calves  and  pigs. 

28949.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  taste  of 
separated  milk? — Yes. 

28950.  Is  it  unpalatable?— No. 

28951.  Does  it  go  sour  speedily? — I  think  it  would. 
It  would  go  sour  quicker  than  ordinary  milk. 

28952.  What  is  the  temperature  to  which  your 
milk  is  raised  in  separation? — 170  degrees. 

28953.  Do  you  pasteurise  your  cream  subsequentlv  ? 
—Yes. 

28954.  All  the  cream? — Yes,  and  the  cream  is  raised 
to  200  or  210  degrees. 

28955.  Professor  Mettam. — ^How  long  is  it  kept  to 
that  temperature? — I  am  not  quite  sure. 

28956.  Is  it  pasteurised  by  the  flash  method  or  by 
the  holder  method? — I  am  not  even  acquainted  with 
the  method. 

28957.  Is  the  milk  passed  rapidly  through?— It  is 
kept  in  an  immense  big  heater,  but  for  how  long  I 
cannot  say. 

28958.  Mr.  Wilson.— As  far  as  I  remember  this 
creamery,  it  has  a  large  tank  with  steam  pipes  that 
pass  through  it  with  a  circulating  motion? — You  are 
thinking  of  the  refrigerating  plant.  The  heater  is  a 
round  circular  thing. 

28959.  The  Chairman. — Is  it  live  steam? — It  is 
steam  f-om  the  boiler. 

28960.  Miss  McNeill.— Is  the  milk  kept  in  motion 
while  it  is  in  the  heater?— Yes.  The  heater  has  been 
supplied  to  us  with  a  guarantee,  and  the  manager 
assures  me  that  it  works  perfectly,  and  fulfils  the 
purpose  for  which  we  spent  the  money. 

28961.  Mr.  O'Brien.*— Perhaps  you'  would  know 
whether  the  thermometer  takes  the 'heat  of  the  cream 
as  it  comes  out?— I  think  that  is  what  it  does.  The 
thermometer  is  fixed  in  some  way  that  you  can  see  it 
outside.  I  have  tested  it  myself  repeatedly  in  the 
creamery  and  it  is  always  above  200  degrees. 

28962.  The  Chairman.— Do  you  invariably  pas- 
teurise your  cream? — Yes. 

288H3.  Is  your  butter  sold  with  a  guarantee  that  it 
is  made  from  pasteurised  cream? — It  is  sold  under 
the  Control  Scheme  of  the  I.  A.  O.  S. 

28964.  That  does  not  convey  a  definite  meaning  to 
me  from  the  point  of  view  I  am  putting  the  question. 
What  I  want  to  know  is  this — do  you  get  any 
enhanced  price  for  your  butter  because  you  guarantee 
that  it  is  made  from  cream  that  is  pasteurised?— I  do. 

28965.  Mr.  O'Brien.— This  is  one  of  the  conditions 
of  membership  under  the  Control'  Scheme?— Yes. 
Through  the  Butter  Control  Scheme  of  the  I.  A.  O.  S., 
which  is  adopted  in  Aghadowey,  we  have  secured  the 
pasteurization  of  our  cream  "  and  have  voluntarily 
submitted  ourselves  to  the  discipline  of  rigorous 
inspection,  and  we  find  it  pays.  Other  creameries 
will  have  to  fall  in  or  take  smaller  prices,  or  die,  so 
m  the  end  the  grading  up  of  Irish  creameries,  already 
well  started,  will  go  on  and  become  universal.  The 
manager,  who  is  very  skilful,  and  the  inspector  of  the 
I.  A.  0.  S.,  also  told  me  that  the  cream  is  really 
pasteurised. 

28966.  The  Chairman.— With  regard  to  the  milk 
supply  from  the  cows  that  are  kept  bv  dairy  farmers, 
have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  whether  that  'is  increas- 
ing or  diminishing?— It  is  diminishing.  It  has  been 
dimmishing  for  the  last  four  or  five  years. 

28967.  Steadily?— Yes. 
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28968.  To  what  cause  do  you  attribute  that? — I 
think  the  falling  off  is  due  to  the  introduction  of  the 
shorthorn,  gromi  chiefly  for  their  boef  and  not  milk- 
producing  qualities. 

28969.  Mr.  Wilson. — Can  you  give  us  any  figures 
as  to  the  reduction  of  the  milk  yield? — No,  but  I  can 
tell  you  that  our  supply  of  milk  dropped  from  17,000 
to  13,000  gallons.  I  don't  know  that  you  can  depend 
on  that. 

28970.  The  Chairman.— Was  that  last  year? — No; 
last  year  we  had  20,000  gallons  of  an  increase.  I 
think  that  is  due  to  better  management  and  better 
prices. 

28971.  To  a  larger  number  of  cows  being  kept? — 
I  don't  think  so. 

28972.  Are  you  getting  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
milk-produce? — We  are. 

28973.  And  consequently  less  is  kept  at  home  for 
the  use  of  the  family? — I  think  thej'  keep  what  they 
think  they  require. 

28974.  But  have  they  rather  parsimonious  ideas  of 
what  they  consider  enough? — I  think  they  are  rather 
•close. 

28975.  The  desire  to  increase  the  monthly  cheque 
overbears  the  desire  to  keep  the  children  well  fed? — 
I  would  not  say  that.  I  don't  think  any  one  in  the 
parish  would  deny  the  best  food  to  their  children  in 
order  to  increase  their  cheque. 

28976.  That  has  been  represented  to  us  in  other 
districts? — Many  things  have  been  represented  that 
are  not  true.  I  don't  think  in  mj  district  that  it 
would  be  entertained  by  any  farmer  for  a  moment. 

28977.  You  have  never  known  children  suffering  from 
maladies  who  you  believe  were  not  properly  nourished? 
— ^Yes,  but  not  owing  to  the  absence  of  milk.  It  is  very 
common  to  have  children  going  wrong  when-  they 
begin  to  eat,  when  they  nibble  at  potatoes  and  bread 
and  eggs. 

28978.  That  is  want  of  knowledge? — Yes,  that  and 
bottle-feeding  children  with  dirty  milk.  These  are 
the  causes  of  the  mortality  in  the  Aghadowey  district. 

28979.  Mr.  O'Brien.— You  have  not  got  rid  of  the 
long-tube  bottles? — No,  but  the  people  are  being 
educated. 

28980.  The  Chairman. — What  bull  do  you  suggest 
would  be  more  useful  from  the  milk  producing  point 
of  view  than  shorthorns? — I  don't  think  you  can  have 
better  than  the  shorthorn  if  he  is  chosen  for  his  milk- 
producing  qualities. 

28981.  But  your  complaint  is  that  no  heed  is  paid 
to  that? — Very  little.  The  Department  have  been 
paying  attention  to  it,  but  little  good  has  been  done 
so  far. 

28982.  They  have  been  endeavouring  to  bring  in 
bulls  from  herds  where  records  were  kept  and  where 
the  milk-producing  qualities  of  the  dam  are  on  record. 
Are  there  any  shorthorn  herds  kept  in  your  district? — 
Yes. 

28983.  Pure-bred  shorthorn  cows?— Not  many.  I 
have,  at  my  own  expense,  introduced  milking  short- 
horns, and  am  slowly  getting  a  small  herd  together. 

28984.  Are  you  keeping  records? — No. 

28985.  You  have  got  some  pure-bred  shorthorn 
cows? — Yes. 

28986.  _  With  the  idea  of  rearing  bulls? — Yes,  and 
introducing  good  milking  cows  into  the  district. 

28987.  Would  not  the  keeping  of  milk  records  be 
the  first  essential  to  prove  that  they  were  good  milch 
cows? — They   are  rearing  their  ovni  calves. 

28988.  In  these  circumstances  you  could  not 
measure  the  quantity  of  milk? — No.  " 

28989.  Have  you  in  the  purchasing  of  these  animals 
endeavoured  to  buy  them  from  herds  where  records 
were  kept,  and  where  the  milk  standard  has  reached 
a  certain  standard  of  efficiency? — These  came  from 
Lord  Rothschild's  herd. 

28990.  Is  there  any  increase  in  winter  dairying  in 
your  district? — No,  and  we  don't  think  it  would  be 
practicable,  and  that  it  could  be  made  a  success. 

28991.  Has  it  been  experimented  on? — No;  except 
in  the  creamery,  where  we  have  given  special  prices 
for  winter  milk. 

28992.  What  price  do  you  think  would  pay  for  the 
production  of  winter  milk?— Sixpence  a  gallon  I  think 
would  pay. 

28993.  With  the  return  of  the  separated  milk?— 
Yes. 

28994.  How  many  days  in  the  week  in  the  winter 
does  your  creamery  work? — Three. 


28995.  It  never   works  on  Sunday? — No. 

28996.  What  happens  to  the  Saturday  night's  milk 
and  the  Sunday  morning's  milk? — The  farmers  churn 
it  for  their  own  use. 

28997.  Professor  Mettam. — Is  there  sufficient  milk 
in  the  winter  time  to  supply  every  home? — There  is  a 
deficiency  with  the  farmers  themselves,  much  less  the 
labourers. 

28998.  The  Chairman. — Is  there  a  greater  difficulty 
for  the  labourers? — Yes. 

28999.  Professor  Mettam. — When  do  the  cows 
calve? — -The  end  of  January  and  the  1st  February, 
and  it  is  over  by  April. 

29000.  So  there  is  a  great  flush  of  milk  in  the 
spring  and  early  summer? — Yes. 

29001.  Is  there  much  loss  from  abortion  in  your 
district? — Not  much. 

29002.  Have  you  ever  known  an  epidemic  of  it 
amongst  the  cows? — No;  I  know  it  happened  in  the 
Coleraine  union. 

29003.  Is  there  much  loss  from  tuberculosis  amongst 
the  dairy  stock? — Very  little. 

29004.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  veterinary 
surgeon  advising  his  council  to  order  the  slaughter  of 
a  beast  he  suspected  of  being  tuberculous? — I  don't 
think  so,  because  if  he  found  a  tuberculous  beast  the 
farmer  would  dispose  of  it. 

29005.  How  would  he  dispose  of  it? — I  was  told, 
for  instance,  that  a  bull  of  mine  was  suffering  from 
tuberculosis,  and  I  shot  him  and  put  him  into  a  hole. 

29006.  Did  you  have  a  post-mortem  examination? 
— No;  I  took  the  veterinary  surgeon's  opinion. 

29007.  From  the  reaction? — No;  the  animal  had 
given  symptoms  of  wasting  disease,  and  the  veterinary 
surgeon  said  he  had  no  doubt  it  was  tuberculosis,  and 
that  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  destroy  him. 

29008.  What  age  was  he? — Three  years.  It  was 
one  of  a  number  of  bulls  that  I  paid  i40  for. 

29009.  Did  you  buy  these  bulls  subject  to  the 
tuberculin  test? — No. 

29010.  Would  you  think  it  desirable,  in  the  light  of 
the  experience  you  had,  to  buy  such  animals  subject 
to  the  application  of  the  test? — It  would  be  a  pro- 
tection. 

29011.  Some  protection,  at  all  events,  that  you 
might  be  buying  a  sound  beast? — Yes. 

29012.  Mr.  Wilson. — Was  it  you  or  the  veterinary 
surgeon  first  spotted  anything  wrong  with  the  animal? 
— I  saw  there  was  something  wrong.  He  thought  it 
was  flux  and  he  gave  him  a  remedy  for  it,  but  that 
failed. 

29013.  The  Chairman. — How  long  had  he  been  in 
your  possession  before  you  noticed  him? — A  year. 

29014.  And  he  had  not  been  exposed  to  any  rough 
treatment? — No,  but  I  think  it  was  infected  while  in 
my  possession.  A  neighbouring  farmer  sold  me  a  cow 
which  did  badly  and  ultimately  she  was  shot  too  and 
was  put  into  a  hole,  and  the  bull  was  standing  close 
to  her,  and  I  think  he  was  infected  in  that  way,  and 
I  heard  that  in  the  farm-stead  from  which  this  cow 
had  come  that  there  was  a  large  number  of  cattle  that 
died,  but  it  was  before  the  Order  was  put  into  force. 

29015.  Mr.  Wilson. — Would  you  look  upon  a  bull 
of  that  kind  as  dangerous  to  the  cows  that  would  come 
to  him? — I  would  not. 

29016.  The  reason  being,  you  don't  think  the  cows 
would  take  the  infection? — I  don't  think  they  would. 

29017.  And  the  calves  would  not  probably  either? — 
I  don't  think  so. 

29018.  Professor  Mettam.^ — It  would  all  depend,  of 
course,  where  the  tuberculous  lesion  was? — Certainly. 
I  think  the  risk  in  that  respect  is  practically  nil. 

29019.  The  Chairman. — With  regard  .to  the  inspec- 
tion of  creameries,  do  you  think  the  inspection  ex- 
isting at  the  present  time  is  sufficiently  comprehen- 
sive?— Well  I  think  that  disease  might  generate  very 
rapidly  about  a  creamery.  It  might  be  taken  there 
and  develop  to  a  very  serious  extent  and  spread,  and 
it  would  be  a  very  serious  thing  for  that  district.  I 
think  the  ordinary  sanitary  officer  has  not  a  sufficient 
expert  knowledge  to  qualify  him  for  detecting  the 
defects  that  would  be  likely  to  cause  that,  or  even  the 
average  medical  officer  of  health.  I  know  a  little 
about  creameries,  but  the  average  doctor  knows  less, 
and  I  would  not  feel  called  upon  to  give  an  expert 
opinion  about  that,  much  less  a  man  who  has  no 
knowledge  of  creamery  work  at  all.  I  think  it  would 
be  a  wise  thing  if  there  were  expert  inspectors  to 
point  out  any  defects  that  were  existing  and  see  that, 
they  were  corrected. 
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29020.  Holding  the  creamery  committee  or  manager 
responsible  for  the  condition  of  his  premises,  and  for 
the  carrying  out  of  whatever  improvements  might  be 
pointed  out  by  the  person  appointed  in  the  way  you 
indicate? — Yes. 

29021.  Professor  Mettam. — In  other  words,  vi.a 
would  recommend  that  creameries  should  be  licensed? 
—No. 

29022.  Don't  you  think  you  would  gain  what  you 
have  been  advocating  if  they  were  licensed? — Yes, 
but  whoi  would  license  them? 

29023.  The  Department? — I  would  be  sorry,  to  give 
them  the  authority  to  say  whether  a  creamery  should 
be  licensed  or  not. 

29024.  Don't  you  think  some  central  authority 
should  have  power  to  grant  licences  and  withdraw 
them? — No;  it  would  be  ruinous. 

29025.  It  is  only  following  up  what  you  have  been 
suggesting? — That  is  only  a  limited  authority,  and 
you  suggest  that  the  whole  creameries  of  Ireland 
should  be  under  the  whim  of  a  man  in  Dublin  who 
would  have  only  a  theoretical  knowledge.  That  is 
the  very  thing  that  the  creameries  are  dreading. 

29026.  It  is  always  an  excuse  if  a  man  makes  a 
suggestion  that  he  is  only  a  theoretical  man,  not  a 
practical  man. 

The  Chairman. — What  qualifications  would  you 
insist  on  the  officer  you  indicate  possessing? — I  think 
he  should  be  a  man  who  would  be  familiar  with  all 
the  pipes,  and  would  be  able  to  tell  whether  the  pipes 
and  branches  were  properly  kept. 

29027.  What  further  scientific  knowledge  would 
you  require? — I  would  not  ask  for  a  man  of  science, 
but  for  an  ordinary  inspector  that  would  be  going 
around. 

29028.  But  I  think  the  ordinary  inspector  they  have 
going  around  should  be  equal  to  that. 

29029.  Mr.  Wilson.— You  think  there  should  be 
one  or  two  provincial  inspectors  for  Ulster  who  would 
be  continually  on  the  move? — That  would  meet  my 
suggestion.  The  ordinary  medical  officer  of  health 
does  not  understand  pipes,  and  the  average  sub- 
sanitary  officer  is  not  a  cute  chap  and  knows  nothing 
about  them.  Your  suggestion  of  one  or  two  inspec- 
tors with  special  knowledge  who  would  be  able  to  deal 
with  the  question  is  good,  and  instead  of  licensing, 
if  they  violate  the  law  I  would  prosecute  them  instead 
of  putting  them  under  the  heel  of  a  Dublin  Board. 

29030.  Professor  Mettam. — There  must  be  some 
central  authority  to  do  it  directly? — These  men  are 
subject  to  the  Agricultural  Department. 

29031.  The  Chairman. — You  would  make  them 
officers  subject  to  a-  central  control,  of  course? — Yes, 
Professor  i\'rpttam  would  give  them  the  power,  of  grant- 
ing or  refusing  licences.  I  would  not  go  so  far  as 
that. 

29032.  Professor  Mettam. — I  think  I  may  lake  it 
that  Dr.  Morrison  and  I  agree.  It  is  only  a  question 
of  detail? — Certainly  not.  I  am  particularly  strong 
on  that  point. 

29033.  The  Chairman. — At  all  events  we  won't 
speak  of  what  authority,  but  you  do  contemplate  that 
these  officers  to  whom  you  refer  should  be  responsible 
to  some  central  authority,  who  would  control  their 
work  and  give  them  specific  instructions  as  to  what 
they  should  do? — I  would  go  that  length. 

"29034.  You  would  not  leavo  them  to  their  own  sweet 
will?— No. 

29035.  Professor  Mettam. — I  knew  that  we  could 
agree? — We  are  very  far  apart. 

29036.  The  Chairman. — I  quite  understand  what  is 
m  your  mind.  Dr.  Morrison.  Y'ou  spoke  of  the  milk 
yield  of  the  cows  having  diminished  owing  to  the 
introduction  of  the  shorthorn  bull.  Is  there  any 
other  breed  of  bull  that  would  be  more  efifective  in 
improving  the  milk  supply  than  the  shorthorn? — No. 
I  think  the  shorthorn  will  fulfil  the  two  qualities  if 
properly  selected — beef  and  milk.  I  am  afraid  that 
they  will  sacrifice  the  milk  to  the  beef. 

29037.  That  view  has  been  brought  under  the  notice 
of  the  Commission  frequently — that  the  milk  qualities 
have  been  sacrificed  to  the  beef-producing  qualities?- — 
Yes. 

29038.  Are  the  creameries  efficiently  managed  from 
the  point  of  view  of  cleanliness,  as  far  as  your  obser- 
vation goes? — Yes. 

29039.  And  sufficient  care  is  taken  in  order  to  secure 
that  the  product  of  the  dairy  will  be  dealt  with  in  a 
healthy  fashion? — Yes. 
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29040.  What  steps  have  you  taken  for  the  disposal 
of  the  creamery  sludge? — We  put  it  into  the  river. 

29041.  You  have  not  been  prosecuted  in  connection 
with  it?— No. 

29042.  And   the   sludge   is  not  detrimental   to  the 
fish?— No. 

29043.  There  are  no  fish  in  the  river? — No. 

29044.  The  disposal  of  the  sludge  has  given  you  no 
trouble?— No. 

29045.  Mr.  Wilson. — Of  course  you  are  no  great 
distance  from  the  Bann? — No,  but  the  sludge  flows 
into  a  little  stream  before  it  goes  to  the  Bann. 

29046.  The  Chairman. — What  I  am  referring  to  is 
the  disposal  of  the  matter  left  in  the  separating 
bowl? — That  is  put  into  a  refuse  heap. 

29047.  That  never  got  you  into  trouble? — No. 

29048.  You  are  only  talking  of  the  drainage  water 
that  runs  off  from  the  floors  of  the  creameries? — Yes. 

29049.  Do  you  do  any  trade  in  cream? — A  little.  We 
sell  it  in  little  jars,  and  sometimes  we  would  send  it  in 
eighteen  or  twenty  gallon  cans  across  the  water. 

29050.  Is  that   trade  increasing  or  diminishing? — 
Latterly  the  manager  is  going  in  for  it  more. 

29051.  Is  it  more  remunerative  than  making  butter? 
— He  thought  selling  it  in  eighteen  or  twenty  gallon 
cans  was  not  more  remunerative;  and  lately  he  has  gone 
in  for  the  little  jars,  as  he  thinks  it  is  more  profitable. 

29052.  Professor  Mettam. — Is  there  a  demand  for  it? 
—Yes. 

29053.  The  Chairman.— Where  is  it  sold?— To  shop- 
keepers in  Belfast,  Derry,  Coleraiue,  and  Portrush. 

290.)4.  How  is  the  smnnier  population  in  Pnrtrush 
provided  with  milk? — Locally. 

29055.  And  people  make  arrangements  to  provide  it? 
—Yes. 

29056.  And  there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  it? — No; 
they  get  plenty  of  milk,  and  pay  good  prices  for  it. 

29057.  Do  any  of  the  residents  in  your  locality  send 
milk  to  your  creamery? — No;  we  are  too  far  away. 

29058. "  How    far    is    Portrush    from    you?— Twelve 
miles. 

29059.  And  none  of  your  auxiliaries  are  nearer? — No. 
Ballyrusheen  Creamery  is  nearer  to  Portrush  than  wi^ 
are. 

29060.  It  is  your  opinion  that  winter  dairying  won'li 
pay? — l^'es. 

29061.  Professor  Mettam. — It  never  has  been  tried? 
— Except  a  particular  farmer  might  try  it. 

29062.  It  is  then  merely  a  pious  opinion? — I  have 
tried  to  get  it  done.  We  have  subsidised  our  suppliers 
in  the  hope  of  making  it  remunerative,  and  it  has 
failed,  so  it  is  more  than  a  pious  opinion. 

29063.  They  won't  do  it?— No. 

29064.  The  Chairman. — If  they  gave  it  a  really 
legitimate  trial — not  one  or  two  persons,  but  a  number 
of  people,  by  going  in  for  the  growing  of  certain  crops 
that  are  likely  to  be  beneficial  for  the  production  of 
milk  they  might  find  that  it  would  pay? — That  would 
make  a  great  difference. 

29065.  Do  they  also  recognise  that  the  cow  calving 
in  October  and  November  is  likely  to  give  a  heavier 
yield  than  the  cow  calving  in  March  or  April? — They 
have  been  told  that. 

29066.  Is   that   your    experience? — No;    the  people 
don't  feed  their  cattle  well  in  the  winter. 

29067.  If  the  cow  is  not  properly  fed,  and  if  she  is 
allowed  to  start  and  maintain  in  her  flush  period  a  low 
yield,  that  cow  is  not  likely  to  compare  favourably  with 
the  April  or  May  calving  cow ;  but  if  she  is  properly 
fed,  and  provision  is  made  for  providing  her  with  succu- 
lent food  that  is  milk-producing  in  itself,  you  will  find 
that  she  is  a  better  dairy  servant? — You  have  to  balance 
that  with  the  extra  trouble  involved.  You  have  the 
cow  on  the  grass,  and  she  is  no  trouble. 

29068.  And  you  have  also  to  balance  this — that  with 
the  existing  system  you  have  only  an  income  for  a 
limited  period  of  the  year,  whereas  in  winter  dairying 
you  have  an  income  for  twelve  months? — We  wanted 
the  Department  to  carry  out  some  experiments  with  us 
and  they  would  not  do  it. 

29069.  I  think  it  would  be  far  better  if  the  farmers 
carried  out  the  experiments  for  themselves,  and  proved 
that  they  could  accomplish  these  things.  That  would 
be  much  more  beneficial? — Yes.  I  think  they  are 
ready  enough  to  adopt  anything  that  they  find  pays. 

29070.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  price  of  winter 
butter  as  compared  with  summer  butter?  What  is  the 
last  month's  price  for  milk  in  your  creamery? — It  was 
settled  last  night,  and  I  cannot  recall  the  figures. 
4'20c?.  was  the  average  price  last  month. 
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29071.  What  would  be  the  winter  price? — Probably 
5d.  a  gallon  or  o^d. ;  but  I  cannot  trust  my  memory  for 
figures. 

29072.  Because  we  have  been  told  that  in  other  dis- 
tricts the  difference  is  very  much  greater  between 
the  summer  and  the  winter  prices,  and  that  in  some 
places  the  winter  price  went  up  to  6d.  and  7(i.? — Yes. 

29073.  Mr.  O'Brien.— That  would  be  for  only  one 
month  in  the  year  or  two  months. 

The  Chairman. — -You  think  that  6d.  a  gallon  would 
pay  for  winter  milk? — I  think  that  would  enable  them  to 
go  in  for  winter  dairying. 

29074.  And  do  you  find  by  the  price  you  can  get  for 
the  butter  that  you  could  not  afford  to  pay  6d.  a  gallon 
in  the  winter  season? — There  is  an  increased  expendi- 
ture on  the  small  quantity  of  milk  dealt  with.  We 
considered  a  plan  by  which  the  expenditure  over  the 
whole  year  will  be  equalised. 

29075.  We  have  heard  in  another  place  that  the 
custom  was  to  charge  in  the  winter  season  only  the 
same  price  per  gallon  as  is  charged  for  the  larger 
quantity  dealt  with  in  summer? — That  is  what  we  are 
thinking  of  trying.  Up  to  now  we  had  tried  to  give 
£'30  or  £40  more  on  the  month's  milk  than  we  were 
justified  in  doing. 

29076.  Even  that  did  not  bring  it  up  to  the  standard 
that  would  make  it  profitable? — No. 

29077.  Lady  Everard. — What  guarantee  have  you 
that  the  cows  supplying  your  creamery  with  milk  are 
perfectly  healthy? — We  have  no  guarantee. 

29078.  Do  you  think  tljat  these  inspectors  that  you 
speak  of  should  visit  your  creamery  and  inspect  the 
cows  too? — No;  I  would  leave  that  to  the  local 
authority. 

29079.  Do  the  local  authorities  do  it  now? — Yes;  their 
inspectors  go  round,  and  look  at  the  byres  and  examine 
the  cattle. 

29080.  Does  not  that  give  you  a  guarantee? — A  cer- 
tain amount  of  guarantee,  but  no  one  would  vouch  any- 
thing for  that  superficial  inspection. 

29081.  The  Chairman.— At  all  events,  it  is  better 
than  nothing? — Yes. 

29082.  One  recognises  that  with  the  most  careful 
supervision  something  will  escape? — Yes. 

29083.  Mr.  Wilson. — I  see  you  say  in  your  summary 
of  evidence  that  you  do  not  approve  of  goats  in  your 
neighbourhood?— I  do  not.  The  district  that  is  not 
able  to  carry  cattle  or  the  poorer  class  of  cow  should 
be  depopulated,  and  let  out,  and  the  people  provided 
with  land  elsewhere. 

29084.  Yours  is  not  that  class  of  area?— No. 

29085.  You  are  able  to  keep  a  decent  class  of  cow? — 
Yes. 

29086.  And  you  think  that  the  goats  are  a  nuisance? 
— Yes. 

29087.  Would  that  apply  to  the  better  class  of  goat— 
the  four  or  five  quarts  a  day  goat? — If  she  would  yield 
that  quantity,  and  not  eat  the  hedges. 

29088.  The  Chairman. — No  guarantee  will  be  given 
about  the  hedges?— The  Ulster  people  will  not  have 
anything  to  do  with  an  animal  that  would  destroy  their 
fences. 

29089.  Lady  Everard.— Why  not  tether  the  goats?— 
Life  is  too  short  to  tether  goats.  Goats  in  our  neigh- 
bourhood are  not  popular,  and  we  don't  want  them. 

29090.  Mr.  Wilson. — I  sea  you  also  say  in  your 
precis  of  evidence  that  there  is  no  injury  to  the  public 
health  in  your  district  due  to  the  scarcity  of  milk ;  that 
farmers  willingly  sell  the  labourers  and  artisans  milk 
at  a  penny  a  pint,  and  that  it  can  also  be  had  at  the 
creamery  for  this  price?— We  would  give  it  to  anyone 
at  the  creamery  if  an  application  was  made  to  us. 

29091.  If  they  came  along  with  their  penny,  they 
would.be  able  to  get  it?— Yes;  sterilised  if  they  liked. 

29092.  Or  new  milk  if  they  choose?— Yes. 

29093.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  trade  has  not  been 
developed?— No;  there  is  no  demand. 

29094.  Do  you  know  how  the  labourers,  particularly 
those  living  in  the  union  cottages,  get  their  milk?— 
They  get  it  from  the  adjoining  farmers.  There  is  no 
friction  between  the  farmer  and  the  labourer,  and  there 
are  three  hundred  of  these  new  cottages  in  our  district. 
They  get  the  milk  the  same  as  the  men  working  in  the 
farmer's  house. 

29095.  Have  you  happened  to  notice  any  change  in 
the  market  to  which  you  send  vour  butter'and  cream? 
Is  there  more  of  it  used  in  Ireland  than  there  used  to 


be? — There  is  a  great  deal  used  about  the  homes  where 
they  never  thought  of  using  it.  Even  the  labouring 
class  will  buy  butter  at  the  local  shops,  who  are  pro- 
vided from  the  creamery. 

29096.  So,  from  what  you  see  in  your  own  district, 
there  is  more  milk  being  used  in  the  form  of  butter 
now  than  there  used  to  be? — Yes. 

29097.  That  appears  to  be  what  we  have  heard  prac- 
tically everywhere? — Yes. 

29098.  With  regard  to  the  discipline  of  rigorous  in- 
spection under  the  Butter  Control  Scheme,  how  does 
it  affect  your  creamery? — We  had  to  put  in  this  pasteur- 
ising plant,  and  we  have  to  guarantee  all  the  butter. 
You  have  to  take  a  sample  of  the  butter,  and  keep  it 
for  a  week.  We  have  a  sample  of  every  day's  manu- 
facture. You  don't  sell  any  butter  except  with  the 
stamp  on  it,  and  if  any  fault  is  found  with  it  the  sample 
is  there.    You  can  compare  the  butter  with  the  sample. 

29099.  The  Chairman. — And  if  any  allegations  are 
made  as  to  the  condition  in  which  the  bulk  arrived  at 
its  destination  you  can  then  refer  to  the  sample? — Yes. 

29100.  Mr.  Wilson.— Who  does  the  inspection?— The 
I.A.O.S.— Mr.  Flint. 

29101.  That  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  any 
departmental  scheme? — No. 

29102.  It  is  voluntarily  done  in  the  interests  of 
grading  up  the  Irish  butter? — Yes,  and  to  keep  up  the 
standard  reputation. 

29103.  The  C  HAiRMAN. — What  is  your  principal 
market  across  the  water? — Again,  sir,  I  am  afraid  I  can- 
not tell  you.  We  send  a  good  deal  to  Manchester,  I 
think,  and  Birmingham.  We  find  Belfast  and  Glasgow 
cheap.  We  have  been  trading  with  Aberdeen,  and  we 
find  that  the  Scotch — although  they  have  not  that  re- 
putation— give  even  a  better  price  than  the  English. 

29104.  Mr.  Wilson. — Do  you  know  what  would  be 
the  quantity  of  milk  taken  in  by  a  workingman's  wife? 
— Not  more  than  a  pint  of  milk  a  day. 

29105.  You  would  not  consider  that  adequate? — No. 

29106.  Why  would  she  not  take  in  more? — She  could 
have  it  if  she  likes,  but  they  don't  like.  In  the  main, 
they  just  get  it  for  creaming  their  tea. 

29107.  How  long  has  the  Aghadowey  Creamery  been 
working? — Thirteen  years. 

29108.  Do  you  notice  any  change  at  all  for  the  better 
or  worse  amongst  the  working  classes  with  regard  to 
milk? — They  are  advancing  in  every  way.  The  change 
in  the  last  twenty  years  is  extraordinary. 

29109.  The  Chairman. — There  is  a  better  standard  of 
living? — Yes;  and  they  are  better  educated,  and  get 
better  wages,  and  have  better  houses.  The  whole 
aspect  of  the  country  has  been  changed  for  the  better. 

29110.  Mr.  Wilson.— Do  you  find  that  the  children 
in  the  schools  are  healthy  and  strong? — Yes.  I  sub- 
mitted this  evidence  to  the  committee  of  my  creamery 
last  night,  and  they  instructed  me  to  state  that  while 
their  co-operative  creamery  is  doing  an  absolutely 
honest  trade,  and  is  willing  to  submit  to  any  alterations 
that  are  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  public 
health  and  the  prevention  of  fraud,  they  insist  that  all 
home-made  and  factory  butter  should  be  subjected  to 
the  same  restrictions. 

29111.  Professor  Mettam. — You  say  that  there  is  a 
shortage  of  milk  in  the  winter  season? — Yes. 

29112.  Don't  the  labourers  find  any  difficulty  in 
getting  milk  in  the  winter  season? — I  am  sure  they  do, 
but  the  farmers  find  a  difficulty  too;  and  you  cannot 
just  run  the  farmers'  cows  with  the  object  of  providing 
milk  for  the  labourers. 

29113.  Would  it  not  be  another  argument  in  favour 
of  winter  dairying?— Yes,  but  it  is  not  practical. 

29114.  How  long  did  your  experiment  last? — You 
mean  subsidising  the  winter  supply? 

29115.  Yes? — We  are  carrying  it  on  still. 

29116.  It  has  been  going  on  for  years? — Yes. 

29117.  And  still,  despite  this  inducement  you  were 
giving,  your  suppliers  are  making  no  effort  to  meet  you? 
—  They  are  making  no  effort  to  meet  us.  Winter  dairy- 
ing is  impossible.  It  does  not  pay,  and  cannot  be  made 
to  pay  under  ordinary  circumstances.  It  would  take 
6d.  a  gallon  to  pay  for  winter  milk,  and  creameries  can- 
not give  that  price.  We  tried  to  give  to  winter  sup- 
pliers money  taken  off  in  the  summer,  but  could  not 
give  enough.  In  addition,  the  price  of  a  calving  cow 
is  great  at  this  season,  and  the  risk  so  much  less,  that 
the  average  farmer  likes  to  sell  her. 

29118.  The  Chairman.— There  is  another  aspect  of 
the  question— have  you  found  any  difficulty  with  your 
market  by  reason  of  your  being  only  able  to  supply  for 
a  limited  period  of  the  year? — Yes;  we  lost  badly. 
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29119.  You  had  to  break  with  your  customers? — Yes, 
and  to  undersell  in  order  to  get  back  our  customers. 

29120.  That  is  another  argument  in  favour  of  winter 
dairying? — Yes.  Here  is  a  further  argument,  if  you 
want  it.  The  cow  is  sold.  She  is  taken  to  some  in- 
dustrial centre,  and  milked  and  well  fed.  When  the 
milk  is  exhausted,  the  animal  goes  to  the  butcher,  and 
this  affects  the  supply  of  milking  cattle  and  milk  pro- 
duction, for  in  this  way  the  pick  of  Derry  cattle  are 
killed  as  three  or  four  year  olds,  and  their  places  taken 
by,  it  may  be,  inferior  cattle. 

29121.  Professor  Mettam. — I  don't  see  how  you  can 
overcome  that? — You  can,  if  you  pay  the  farmer  to  keep 
his  cows  at  home. 

29122.  As  to  goats,  I  suppose  as  a  medical  man  you 
have  no  objection  to  them? — No. 

29123.  And  you  would  rather  favour  the  keeping  of 
goats  than  that  people  should  be  short  of  milk? — Yes; 
and  if  you  can  keep  them  from  destroying  the  hedges, 
and  giving  four  or  five  quarts  of  milk  in  the  day  it 
would  change  my  views  of  them. 

29124.  As  regards  tuberculosis,  is  there  much  of  it 
amongst  the  human  population? — A  very  great  deal. 

29125.  All  forms  of  it,  I  presume? — Yes;  but  chiefly 
pulmonary. 

29126.  Have  you  come  to  any  conclusion  in  your  own 
mind  as  to  the  probable  source  of  infection? — Yes.  I 
believe  a  great  part  of  it  came  from  the  industrial 
centres.  Our  people  go  over  to  Scotland  and  industrial 
centres  in  England,  and  amongst  other  good  things  they 
get  they  contract  phthisis. 

29127.  Miss  McNeill. — They  live  in  the  worst 
quarters  when  they  go? — Y'es. 

29128.  Professor  Mettam. — Have  you  ever  come 
across  cases  that  you  thought  had  been  of  bovine  origin? 
— I  think  that  in  the  case  of  a  child  fed  on  the  bottle 
the  disease  might  come  from  the  milk. 

29129.  Mr.  O'Brien. — I  see  here  in  your  synopsis  of 
evidence  that  vour  creamery  has  a  turn-over  of 
£13,000?— Yes.  '  In  1910  we"  had  502,493  gallons  of 
milk. 

29130.  This  year  you  say  your  milk  supply  will  be 
increased  by  20,000  gallons? — Yes. 


29131.  There  is  a  question  I  would  like  to  ask  you 
about  this  winter  supply.  You  say  in  your  precis  that 
unless  you  can  pay  6rf.  a  gallon  for  milk  in  th*"  winter 
that  it  would  not  pay  to  go  in  for  winter  dairying.  I 
can  quite  understand  that,  but  it  depends  a  great  deal 
on  how  much  milk  your  cow  is  giving? — It  does. 

29132.  I  found  myself,  as  a  practical  farmer  in  the 
south,  that  winter  dairying  did  not  pay  unless  my  cows 
were  giving  on  an  average  not  less  than  600  gallons  of 
milk  in  the  year.  The  average  of  Ireland  is  below  that, 
and  >ip  here — I  don't  know  about  your  district,  but  in 
most  of  the  districts — the  cows  give  very  little  more 
than  200  or  300  gallons?— 300  or  400  gallons  I  would 
say. 

29133.  The  question  whether  winter  dairying  pays  or 
not  depends  very  much  on  the  quantity  of  milk  the 
cows  give? — Yes. 

29134.  And  I  wondered  how  much  milk  you  were 
calculating  on  your  winter  calving  cow  giving? — No 
man  can  produce  milk  for  less  than  6rf.  a  gallon. 

29135.  Miss  McNeill. — The  yield  of  the  cow  must 
come  into  the  matter? — Yes. 

29136.  Mr.  O'Brien.— If  you  have  a  cow  giving  1,000 
gallons  she  does  not  by  any  means  cost  double  the 
amount  of  a  cow  giving  500  gallons.  She  will  probably 
cost  less,  because  very  often  a  bad  milker  will  do 
nothing  but  eat? — The  more  milk  a  cow  gives  the  better 
you  will  be  paid. 

29137.  How  long  does  your  creamery  give  the  6rf.  per 
gallon? — November,  December,  January,  and  Feb- 
ruary. 

29138.  I  gather  that  the  cows  in  your  district  calve 
rather  early? — Yes.  I  think  the  last  three  months  of 
the  year,  and  the  first  three  are  the  last  months  with 
us. 

29139.  You  say,  in  addition,  that  the  price  of  a 
calving  cow  is  greater  at  this  season  of  the  year  and  the 
risk  is  so  much  less.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  risk? 
— The  risk  of  calving  in  the  winter. 

29140.  Professor  Mettam. — If  you  got  the  milk  in  the 
winter  you  could  handle  it,  I  presume? — Yes;  we  would 
have  no  difficulty  about  that. 


Mr.  J.  Galbraith  examined. 


29141.  The  Chairman. — How  far  do  you  reside  from 
Derry  city,  Mr.  Galbraith? — Four  English  miles. 

29142.  Are  you  interested  in  dairy  farming? — Yes. 

29143.  To  what  purpose  is  your  milk  devoted? — It  is 
sold  in  the  city. 

29144.  Is  there  any  creamery  in  your  locality? — No. 

29145.  Do  you  find  a  steady  market  for  your  milk  in 
Derry?— Yes. 

29146.  Have  you  regular  customers,  or  is  some  of 
your  milk  sent  speculatively  to  whomsoever  requires  it? 
— We  have  private  customers,  and  we  supply  one  of  the 
institutions  as  well. 

29147.  Is  your  milk  delivered  in  any  of  the  industrial 
centres  of  the  town? — It  is  scattered  all  over  it. 

29148.  Would  you  be  able  to  form  any  opinion  as  to 
what  quantity  of  milk  is  taken  in  by  a  household  with 
four  or  five  children  and  an  income  of  £1  a  week? — I 
was  speaking  to  one  man,  who  was  a  barber,  and  he 
told  me  his  milk  account  was  6s.  a  week.  That  would 
represent  seven  gallons  roughly.    He  believes  in  milk. 

29149.  He  is  a  wise  man  as  well  as  a  barber? — I  be- 
lieve he  is. 

29150.  I  hope  that  his  type  is  numerous  and  plentiful 
in  Derry? — Derry  is  well  supplied  with  milk,  and  tlie 
people  consume  a  big  lot  of  it. 

29151.  You  think  the  value  of  milk  as  a  food  is  ap- 
preciated?— It  is  indeed. 

29152.  Do  you  think  is  there  a  larger  quantity  con- 
sumed now  than  in  your  earlier  recollection? — I  think 
there  is  a  bigger  consumption  of  milk  than  when  I 
started,  twenty-three  years  ago. 

29153.  What  class  of  cows  do  you  keep? — I  just  buy 
in  the  town  market.  My  stock  is  rather  big  for  the 
amount  of  land  I  have. 

29154.  You  must  keep  up  your  supply,  and  you  must 
keep  sufficient  cows  in  order  to  have  that  supply? — Yes. 

29155.  What  market  do  you  buy  them  in? — Prin- 
cipally in  the  city. 

29156.  Is  there  a  weekly  or  a  monthly  market  in  the 
city? — Weekly. 


29157.  And  you  can  always  get  a  cow  calving  at  any 
period? — Of  course,  in  some  seasons  of  the  year  they 
are  high  in  price. 

29158.  Are  they  dearer,  as  a  rule,  in  winter  than  in 
summer? — Very  little  latterly. 

29159.  What  price  would  a  good  average  dairy  cow 
bring  here?— dei7  to  £22. 

29160.  Do  you  find  it  more  profitable  to  buy  a  good 
one? — Sometimes  I  am  carried  away  by  fancy,  but 
sometimes  they  arc  not  the  most  profitable  animals. 

29161.  You  never  keep  the  cows  for  a  second  milking 
period? — I  am  keeping  twelve  out  of  sixty. 

29162.  Do  you  have  any  difficulty  in  having  them 
attended  to? — There  is  some  difficulty;  but  I  have  very 
little  diffictdty  so  far. 

29163.  We  have  heard  in  other  districts  that  there 
is  undoubtedly  a  difficulty  about  Sunday  work? — I  find 
no  difficulty ;  but  if  you  have  a  change  it  is  difficult  to 
get  a  suitable  man  instead — onp  that  takes  an  interest 
in  his  cattle. 

29164.  Do  you  find  that  they  are  careful  in  their 
habits  in  regard  to  cleanliness  and  keeping  their  hands 
washed? — Yes.  I  am  there  every  morning  myself,  and 
see  that  everything  is  done.  They  clean  the  byres  twice 
daily. 

29165.  What  custom  do  you  follow  in  the  winter 
season — do  you  keep  up  your  supply? — Yes. 

29166.  Would  you  have  much  difficulty  in  keeping 
up  your  bulk  in  the  winter  season? — I  find  it  is  as  easy 
to  keep  it  up  in  the  winter  as  in  the  summer. 

29167.  What  artificial  foods  do  you  resort  to  in  the 
winter  season? — If  our  own  oats  are  cheap  we  consume 
a  big  lot  of  them. 

29168.  You  consider  them  a  good  food  for  milch 
cows? — Yes;  and  turnips  and  Indian  meal,  or  cotton- 
cake. 

29169.  With  regard  to  the  use  of  turnips,  do  you 
find  they  give  an  odour  to  the  milk? — No. 

29170.  Do  you  feed  them  after  the  milking  is  done? — 
Yes. 

29171.  Lady  Evekard. — Have  you  ever  tried  ensil 
age? — No. 
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29172.  The  Chaipman. — Do  you  raise  enough  hay 
for  the  winter  feeding  of  your  cows?— Principally  straw. 

29173.  Can  you  raise  enough  yourself? — Yes. 

29174.  You  don't  give  them  hay,  as  a  rule? — No,  ex- 
cept it  happened  to  be  very  cheap. 

29175.  You  think  you  can  get  as  good  results  from 
hay  as  from  concentrated  foods? — Yes. 

29176.  Do  you  chaff  the  straw? — No. 

29177.  Lady  Everard. — Have  you  tried  parsnips?— 
No;  mangolds  are  very  good. 

29178.  The  Chairman. — Parsnips  are  better.  Mangolds 
give  a  large  bulk,  but  poor  quality? — I  am  inclined  to- 
think  that. 

29179.  If  you  were  to  feed  the  cows  on  mangolds  and 
hay  alone  you  would  probably  find  a  difficulty  in  keep- 
ing up  the  standard  of  butter  fat? — Yes;  we  give  them 
meal. 

29180.  Lady  Everard. — Do  you  feed  your  cows  on 
cabbages  ? — Yes. 

29181.  Do  yoO  find  that  very  good? — We  begin  to 
feed  when  the  grass  begins  to  fall. 

29182.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  find  that  cabbage  is 
as  good  for  milk  production  as  any  food  you  can  give? — 
Yes,  and  the  cows  are  very  fond  of  it. 

29183.  Do  you  ever  go  in  for  the  growing  of  catch 
crops  in  order  to  have  spring  feeding? — No;  I  never 
tried  it. 

29184.  Has  it  ever  been  tried  in  your  locality? — I 
don't  know. 

29185.  It  has  been  tried  with  great  success  elsewhere, 
and  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  equally  pos- 
sible to  carry  it  out  here? — We  produce  a  lot  of  tur- 
nips, and  we  are  able  to  feed  on  to  the  middle  of  May. 

29186.  But  this  is  even  a  better  food  for  the  produc- 
tion of  milk? — Yes. 

29187.  With  regard  to  the  yield  of  milk  from  cows, 
is  it  as  good  now  as  you  have  known  it  to  be? — I  see 
very  little  change.  In  fact,  in  my  opinion  you  may 
have  a  cow  milking  well  this  year  and  not  next  year. 

29188.  The  fact  that  a  cow  is  a  heavy  milk  yielder 
for  one  lactaticn  period  would  not  mean  that  she  would 
be  a  heavy  milk  yielder  for  the  next  lactation  period? — 
No.  I  would  be  afraid  that  a  big  milker  would 
give  a  poor  quality  of  milk. 

29189.  Taking  the  contrary  proposition.  I  was  asking 
some  one  engaged  in  the  trade  a  few  days  ago  whether 
an  animal  that  gave  a  limited  supply  of  milk  would 
necessarily  give  one  rich  in  butter  fat,  and  he  said  no — 
that  it  did  not  follow  that  the  cow  giving  a  small  yield 
would  naturally  give  a  high  yield  of  butter  fat? — I 
would  fancy  that  the  .cow  that  would  give  a  small 
quantity  would  give  you  richer  milk  than  the  cow 
giving  double  that. 

29190.  I  was  asking  cow-keepers  what  was  their  ex- 
perience in  this  matter,  and  they  said  that  it  did  not 
necessarily  follow  that  because  a  cow  was  a  light  milker 
she  gave  a  rich  yield  of  butter  fat.  Do  you  ever  find 
it  difficult  to  keep  up  your  standard  of  butter  fat? — 
Yes;  it  would  be  low  in  the  spring.  The  turnips  are 
spent  a  bit,  and  the  cows  are  getting  a  bit  run  down. 

29191.  Some  cows  if  their  milk  was  analysed  might 
be  under  the  legal  standard  for  butter  fat?— Yes. 

29192.  Do  you  find  a  marked  difference  between  the 
morning  and  evening  milk? — Yes;  there  is  a  decided 
difference. 

29193.  Which  is  the  best  milk  to  buy  for  a  purchaser? 
— The  evening  milk  is  much  richer.  'We  start  milking 
at  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  finish  about  6.15.  We 
start  in  the  evening  at  2.30  and  finish  at  3.30,  and  there 
is  a  shorter  period  between  the  milking. 

29194.  Have  you  tried  milking  machines? — No. 

29195.  Have  they  been  tried  in  this  region? — I  don't 
know. 

29196.  Have  you  ever  been  troubled  about  a  surplus 
of  milk  being  returned?— In  June  and  July,  when  the 
people  are  at  the  sea-side,  you  will  have  to  try  and 
regulate  your  supply  accordingly. 

29197.  Would  the  poor  people  buy  any  more  milk 
when  it  would  be  more  plentiful?— I  don't  think  so. 

29198.  Professor  Mettam. — Would  it  be  cheaper 
then?— We  get  2^d.  a  quart  in  summer  and  Sd.  in 
wmter;  and,  in  fact,  for  years  we  supplied  for  2^d.  a 
quart  all  the  year  round,  but  last  year  it  was  increased 
owmg  to  the  drought  and  the  difficulty  of  keeping  up 
a  supply. 

29199.  The  Chairman.— Is  there  any  material  change 
in  the  price  of  cows?— Within  the  last  month  they  have 
been  £2  or  50.s.  a  head  less  on  account  of  the  restrictions 
imposed  owmg  to  the  foot-and-mouth  disease. 


29200.  That  is  only  a  temporary  check? — Yes. 

29201.  Taking  an  average  of  from  five  to  seven 
years,  are  the  cows  dearer  or  cheaper? — Two  years  ago 
the  cows  were  dearer  than  I  remember  them  for  twenty 
years. 

29202.  They  run  up   and  down  at  certain  periods 
owing  to  local  circumstances? — Yes. 

29203.  Do  you  sell  any  cream? — No;  I  sell  all  whole 
milk.  • 

29204.  You  do  no  home  butter-making? — No;  unless 
we  had  a  little  surplus. 

29205.  And  that  would  be  only  for  family  purposes? 
—Yes. 

29206.  Are  you  in  the  Londonderry  Rural  District? —  • 
Yes. 

29207.  And  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  officers 
of  the  Londonderry  Council? — Yes. 

29208.  You  are  familiar  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order? — Yes. 

29209.  Do  you  think  they  impose  any  unnecessarily 
severe  restrictions  on  those  engaged  in  the  milk  trade? 
—No. 

29210.  They  are  only  calculated  to  lead  up  to  a  stan- 
dard of  efficiency  that  any  intelligent  man  engaged  in 
that  trade  would  like  to  see  for  his  own  comfort  and 
safety? — In  the  case  of  a  person  building  a  new  byre 
the  amount  of  space  for  each  cow  would  leave  you  a 
cold  space  in  the  winter  time. 

29211.  You  think  the  requirements  in  the  matter  of 
air  space  are  liberal? — Yes;  700  feet.  In  the  winter 
time  it  would  be  very  hard  to  keep  up  a  natural  heat. 

29212.  Do  you  let  your  cows  free  at  all  in  the  winter? 
— No;  I  keep  them  housed  throughout. 

29213.  Mr.  O'Brien. — You  don't  let  them  run  out 
in  the  day? — No. 

29214.  Not  even  to  water  them? — No. 

29215.  Or  while  you  are  cleaning  out  the  byres? — 
We  can  clean  them  out  without  disturbing  the  cows  at 
all. 

29216.  Your  byres  are  cleaned  out  every  day? — Yes; 
twice  a  day. 

29217.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  suffer  any  loss  from 

tuberculous  affection  amongst  your  stock? — Very  little. 
Occasionally  we  would  have  an  odd  case. 

29218.  A  piner?— Yes. 

29219.  What  becomes  of  her?— We  get  rid  of  her. 

29220.  Send  them  to  the  abattoir? — I  call  in  the  man 
whom  I  call  the  "  relieving  officer,"  and  I  sell  the 
animal  to  him. 

29221.  Are  you  generous  enough  to  export  them  to 
Glasgow? — No. 

29222.  Would  the  man  you  sell  them  to  have  any 
trade  in  that  way ;  because  we  have  heard  that  it  is  not 
at  all  uncommon  to  find  them  exported  out  of  the 
country? — I  have  delivered  them  to  butchers  that  were 
shipping  at  the  time. 

29223.  You  considered  it  no  part  of  your  duty  to 
inquire  what  became  of  them? — No;  I  wanted  to  get 
rid  of  them. 

29224.  You  don't  keep  your  cows  for  a  second  milk- 
ing period? — Only  ten  or  fifteen  out  of  sixty. 

29225.  And  then  do  you  select  the  best  milkers? — If 
I  had  a  good  milker  I  would  be  tempted  to  keep  her. 

29226.  Professor  Mettam. — Do  you  keep  any  records? 
— No;  occasionally  I  would  measure  a  cow's  milk. 

29227.  The  Chairman.— What  do  you  think  would  be 
the  average  yield  of  milk  from  your  cows  for  a  full 
lactation  period? — If  I  had  fifty  cows  milking  I  would 
consider  that  if  I  had  two  gallons  of  milk  from  each 
cow  I  would  be  satisfied. 

29228.  That  does  not  quite  convey  the  idea  that  one 
wants  to  know,  but  under  your  system  it  is  hard  to 
give  an  opinion.  What  I  wanted  to  know  was — what 
would  be  the  average  milk  yield  in  gallons  of  the  whole 
herd? — I  can  hardly  tell  you  that. 

29229.  Would  it  reach  500  gallons  per  cow?— No.  I 
consider  from  300  to  400  gallons  would  be  the  yield. 

29230.  Of  course,  one  knows  where  the  land  is  poor, 

and  the  treatment  is  worse  still,  that  the  average  will 
run  down  considerably? — There  is  no  doubt. 

29231.  We  were  told  only  yesterday  of  a  district 
where  the  average  would  be  120  gallons? — That  cow 
would  not  be  worth  keeping. 

29232.  THe  cows  were  poor,  they  were  owned  by  poor 
people,  and  they  were  poorly  fed,  and  everything  was 
poor,  and  the  milk  yield  was  worse  than  all? — Yes. 

29233.  We  had  a  confirmation  of  that  by  another 
witness  to-day,  who  said  that  he  thought  170  or  180 
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gallons  would  represent  the  average  of  a  poor  district — 
on  the  western  coast  of  Donegal? — The  land  would  be 
poor  there. 

29234.  Yes,  and  the  cows  would  be  poor?— A  good 
goat  would  be  better  than  them. 

29235.  Have  you  experience  of  any  other  breed  than 
the  cross-bred  shorthorn  for  dairying? — The  general 
breeding  is  to  cross  the  Ayrshire  with  the  shorthorn, 
and  that  is  very  good. 

29236.  Are  they  procurable  in  this  locality? — There 
are  a  few  of  them. 

29237.  Is  there  an  Ayrshire  bull? — No;  the  Ayrshire 
cow  and  a  shorthorn  bull. 

29238.  And  sometimes  Ayrshire  cows  are  brought  in? 
—Yes. 

29239.  What  sort  of  calf  would  the  cross  produce? — 
A  good  one. 

29240.  From  the  meat  point  of  view? — No;  but  from 
the  milk. 

29241.  Will  it  partake  largely  of  the  character  of  the 
Ayrshire,  with  the  sharp  back? — No;  I  have  a  little 
cow,  and  she  is  very  good.  She  is  doing  about  sixteen 
or  eighteen  quarts  a  day.  She  will  do  that  only  for 
four  months,  and  then  drop  to  about  eight  quarts. 

29242.  Do  you  think  thslt  tiiey  reduce  in  their  milk 
yield  more  rapidly  than  the  other  cross? — All  the  heavy 
milkers  drop  off. 

29243.  The  cow  that  would  give  a  steady  flow  for  a 
long  period  is  the  better  dairy  servant? — Yes;  I  would 
prefer  a  cow  that  would  give  me  twelve  quarts  steadily 
than  one  that  would  give  me  eighteen  quarts  for  a  cer- 
tain length  of  time. 

29244.  Is  there  much  loss  suffered  from  abortion  in 
the  dairy  herds  of  this  county? — There  was  a  good  deal 
of  it,  but  we  are  getting  rid  of  it. 


29245.  You,  of  course,  are  not  troubled  in  that  way? 
— I  had  some  little  experience  of  it. 

29246.  And  found  it  difficult  to  eradicate?— Yes ;  it 
is  troublesome. 

29247.  But  a  more  intelligent  conception  as  to  the 
cause  exists,  and  people  are  able  to  make  a  better  effort 
to  deal  with  it? — Yes. 

29248.  Lady  Everard. — Are  there  many  goats  kept 
in  your  neighbourhood? — There  are  few,  except  by  the 
labouring  class  of  people. 

29249.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  rather  an  advis- 
able thing  for  a  small  cottier  to  keep  them? — The  goats 
are  troublesome.  The  majority  of  the  labourers  in 
Union  cottages  having  a  bit  of  land  have  them,  and 
tether  the  goats  on  the  road,  and  they  spoil  the  fences. 

29250.  We  had  evidence  that  goats  would  be  very 
advantageous  to  a  cottier.  Is  there  much  consumption 
in  your  neighbourhood? — I  cannot  say  there  is,  in  my 
experience. 

29251.  And  you  have  not  much  tuberculosis  amongst 
the  cows? — Very  little. 

29252.  Do  you  think  that  all  the  by-products  of  milk 
should  he  brought  under  the  same  rules  and  regulations 
as  new  milk? — I  think  they  should  be  under  super- 
vision, the  same  as  new  milk.  In  a  great  many  of  the 
creameries  the  skim  milk  is  taken  back  by  the  farmers. 

29253.  That  is  the  separated  milk?— Yes. 

29254.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  the  separated 
milk  that  is  brought  back  from  the  creameries? — Not 
personally ;  but  I  know  some  farmers  using  it,  and  I 
fancy  it  has  not  been  improving  their  young  stock. 

29255.  We  have  had  evidence  that  sometimes  it 
won't  keep  at  all? — It  is  for  immediate  consumption. 
It  won't  keep. 


Mr.  James  I 

29256.  The  Chairman. — You  are  living  in  the  Cole- 
raine  district? — Yes;  about  three  miles  from  Coleraine. 

29257.  How  long  is  your  creamery  at  Ballyrashane 
established? — Fifteen  years. 

29258.  Have  you  been  connected  with  its  manage- 
ment for  that  period? — For  eleven  years. 

29259.  Has  it  developed  during  your  knowledge  of  it? 
— Yes.  The  turnover  is  now  fully  double  what  it  was 
when  I  went  there.  Last  year  our  turnover  was 
£32,000.  Our  milk  supply  last  month  was  215,000 
gallons,  for  which  we  returned  over  £4,000  to  our  sup- 
pliejs. 

29260.  Have  you  auxiliaries? — Yes;  we  have  seven 
auxiliaries.  Our  area  is  mainly  situated  in  North 
Antrim.  Our  auxiliaries  are,  some  of  them,  eight  and 
twelve  miles  distant  from  the  central  creamery.  The 
area  we  work  on  would  cover  a  radius  of  about  twelve 
or  thirteen  miles  to  the  east  and  south  of  Ballyrashane. 

29261.  Do  you  manufacture  butter  at  your  auxiliaries 
or  only  separate  the  milk? — We  only  separate  the  milk 
at  the  auxiliaries.  All  the  butter  is  manufactured  at 
Ballyrashane. 

29262.  What  is  your  'principal  market? — We  are 
about  equally  divided  between  England  and  Scotland. 
We  have  a  large  number  of  customers  in  both  countries. 
A  very  large  quantity  of  our  butter  goes  to  Glasgow 
and  district,  and  also  north,  to  Aberdeen  and  Inverness. 

29263.  About  your  winter  supply — how  often  do  you 
separate  in  the  winter? — Three  days  in  the  week. 

29264.  Is  the  quantity  you  are  dealing  with  in  the 
winter  increasing  or  diminishing? — I  cannot  say  that 
there  is  much  of  an  increase.  We  have  more  milk  in 
the  winter  than  we  used  to  have. 

29265.  But  you  have  a  still  greater  proportion  in  the 
summer? — Yes.  For  instance,  the  winter  supply — say, 
from  the  beginning  of  November  until  perhaps  the  end 
of  March — would  barely  equal  one  month's  supply  in 
the  summer. 

29266.  What  I  would  be  anxious  to  know  is  whether, 
relatively,  that  was  greater  than  it  was  five  years  ago? 
— I  am  not  prepared  to  say  it  is. 

29267.  And  does  the  belief  prevail  in  your  district 
that  winter  dairying  is  not  profitable? — That  has  been 
the  opinion  so  far.  There  are  a  few  exceptions.  There 
are  a  few  of  our  suppliers  who  keep  up  a  good  supply 
in  winter;  but  they  don't  number  more  than  half  a 
score  altogether. 

29268.  Would  they  be  exceptionaiiy  circumstanced 
in  any  way  as  regards  proximity  to  the  creamery  or 


ON  examined. 

with  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  land,  or  the  accom- 
modation they  have  for  their  cattle? — No;  I  don't  con- 
sider so. 

29269.  It  is  just  the  spirit  that  moves  the  owner? — 
Yes;  and  the  men  I  refer  to  are  men  of  progressive 
ideas,  and  they  keep  a  good  class  of  cow,  and  that  is 
a  very  important  point  in  regard  to  winter  dairying. 

29270.  Would  these  be  men  who  paid  an  unusual 
amount  of  attention  to  procuring  cows  of  good  milk- 
yielding  qualities? — Yes;  but  as  far  as  I  know  they 
mainly  breed  their  own  cows — at  least,  several  of  them 
do.    Of  course,  they  may  buy  a  cow  now  and  then. 

29271.  But  they  make  a  rule  of  breeding  their  own 
cows? — Yes. 

29272.  And  the  consequence  is  that  they  are  able 
to  continue  the  supply  of  milk  throughout  the  winter 
season? — Yes. 

29273.  At  least  they  do,  whether  it  is  a  consequence 
or  not? — Yes. 

29274.  Do  they  grow  winter  or  spring  food  for  their 
stock? — There  is  nothing  specially  done  in  that  way. 
The  green  food  is  principally  turnips,  mangolds,  and 
swedes.  You  see  a  small  patch  of  vetches  here 
and  there,  but  not  much.  The  principal  winter  food 
of  the  cows  is  turnips  and  straw,  and  some  use  ca'^ce 
and  other  concentrated  food.  Some  of  them  will  use  a 
good  deal  of  crushed  oats  of  their  own  growing  and 
chaffed  straw. 

29275.  Do  they  give  them  any  heated  food  in  the 
winter  time? — Some  do,  but  it  is  not  a  general  thing. 

29276.  What  breed  of  cattle  do  they  keep? — Mainly 
shorthorn. 

29277.  Are  there  any  Ayrshires  kept  in  that  region? — 
I  have  never  seen  any  of  them. 

29278.  Or  an  Ayrshire  bull  or  an  Ayrshire  cross  cow? 
—No. 

29279.  Do  you  find  that  the  milk  is  sent  to  your 
creamery  in  a  fairly  clean  condition? — Yes;  we  seldom 
have  any  fault  to  find  \vith  it. 

29280.  Is  there  an  improvement  in  that  way — are  the 
suppliers  more  careful  in  handling  it? — Yes. 

29281.  Do  you  find  that  the  application  of  the  Order 
has  been  in  any  way  helpful  to  you  in  securing  a  cleanly 
milk  supply? — I  consider  it  has  helped.  At  the  same 
time  I  consider  it  has  one  drawback. 

29282.  V/hat  is  that?— If  a  milk  supplier  is  asked  to 
make  improvements  and  refuses  to  do  so,  he  can  cease 
selling  milk,  and  can  make  butter  at  home. 
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29283.  Your  view  is  that  he  should  be  under  the 
same  conditions  manufacturing  butter  at  home  as  if  he 
sent  his  milk  to  the  creamery  or  sold  it  to  the  city? — 
Yes. 

29284.  That  seems  perfectly  reasonable? — Yes. 

29285.  Is  there  much  loss  amongst  the  dairy  herds 
from  tuberculous  aSection,  have  you  heard? — No;  I 
have  not  heard  of  many  cases.  An  occasional  one  has 
come  under  my  notice,  but  not  many. 

29286.  Do  you  sell  milk  retail  at  your  creamery? — 
No. 

29287.  Have  you  ever  been  asked  to? — Well,  some- 
times from  Belfast. 

29288.  Wint  I  wanted  to  know  was,  if  the  industrial 
population  surrounding  the  creamery  needed  a  milk 
supply  for  their  domestic  use  would  you  sell  it  to  them? 
— Yes;  we  sell  the  milk  regularly  for  that  purpose. 

29289.  In  whatever  quantity  they  need  it? — Yes. 

29290.  As  low  as  a  pint?— Yes. 

29291.  And  is  that  largely  availed  of  by  the  working 
population? — Yes. 

29292.  Would  they  come  a  mile  or  a  mile-and-a-half 
for  it? — They  would;  and  in  the  winter  time  they  come 
much  further. 

29293.  Mr.  Wilson. — Do  you  allow  the  milk  to  be 
sold  at  the  auxiliaries? — No. 

29294.  The  difficulty  being  supervision? — Yes;  and 
there  would  be  complaints  on  the  part  of  suppliers 
not  getting  back  the  separated  milk  they  expect. 

2929r(.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  less  difficulty 
in  regard  to  your  central  creamery? — We  have  better 
supervision  there. 

29296.  What  quantity  would  be  dealt  with  in  that 
fashion — would  you  sell  five  or  ten  gallons  retail  a  day? 
— Not  so  much;  four  or  five  would  be  the  outside. 

29297.  Do  you  sell  any  separated  milk?— A  little,  but 
not  much.    We  supply  any  demand  that  there  is  for  it. 

29298.  I  wanted  to  know  what  was  the  demand? — It 
is  for  the  buttermilk  the  demand  is.  We  have  two 
hundred  gallons  in  the  summer. 

29299.  What  weight  of  butter  would  you  have  dis- 
posed of  in  the  past  month? — 35  tons  for  the  month. 
We  also  sell  a  large  quantity  of  fresh  cream. 

29300.  For  export  trade?— Yes. 

29301.  Is  that  trade  developing?— Yes. 

29302.  You  can  get  rid  of  a  larger  quantity  now  than 
you  could  five  years  ago? — Yes. 

29303.  Is  that  more  troublesome  or  less  troublesome 
than  the  butter  manufacture? — You  save  all  the  ex- 
penses of  manufacture.  The  cream  does  not  require 
>o  much  labour. 

29304.  Is  the  carriage  higher  for  cream  than  it  would 
be  on  butter?— Weight  for  weight,  it  is  the  same. 

29305.  If  the  butter  was  manufactured  from  the 
cream,  the  weight  would  be  less?— Yes;  about  half 
the  weight. 

29306.  Is  there  any  increase  or  diminution  in  the 
yield  of  milk  from  the  same  number  of  cows  in  the 
same  herd?— Five  years  ago  our  milk  supply  reached  its 
highest  point.  After  that  there  was  a  gradual  decrease, 
until  last  year,  and  that  was  mainly  attributable  to  the 
miikmg  capacity  of  the  cows  deteriorating.  It  was  said 
to  be  aue  to  breeding  too  much  on  beef  lines. 

29307.  To  the  premium  bulls?— Yes,  and  other 
reasons  were  ascribed  for  it.  One  thing  that  militates 
against  keeping  a  good  cow  is  the  tempting  price  the 
farmers  are  offered  for  it.  Our  society  has  been  urging 
on  the  suppliers  to  try  and  get  into  a  good  class  of  milk" 
mg  stock,  and  go  in  for  the  systematic  keeping  of  milk 
records,  ana  breeding  only  from  the  best  class  of  cows. 

+^^?^r®"-^^/  conforming  with  that  advice?— Yes, 

to  a  limited  extent.    There  has  been  an  improvement 
corteinly  withm  the  last  year  or  two,  and  we  hope 
will  follow  when  they  see  the  benefits  resulting  fromTt! 
_^^29309.  Is  the  keeping  of  milk  records  extending  ?- 

fJlif-^  ^^"^  T^'  c°^-testing  associations  been 
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our  creamery.  "^""^  -ith 

29311   Do  you  think  that  the  keeping  of  milk  records 
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29312.  And  thereby  increase  the  yield  from  the  entire 
number,  and  consequently  the  supply  available  in  the 
country  generally? — Yes. 

29313.  Do  you'pasteurise  your  cream? — We  pasteurise 
all  the  milk  before  it  is  separated. 

29314.  To  what  temperature  do  you  raise  the  milk 
to? — To  170  degrees  or  over. 

29315.  By  what  method— is  it  by  steam  heating?— 
Yes. 

29316.  Does  that  ensure  that  the  whole  body  of  the 
milk  is  exposed  to  this  temperature? — Yes. 

29317.  Is  it  being  agitated  while  it  is  in  the  heater? 
—Yes. 

29318.  Mr.  Wilson. — The  effect  of  pasteurising  milk 
in  that  way  is,  of  course,  to  kill  off  all  the  lactic  acid 
type  of  bacilli.  Do  you  find  as  a  consequence  that  it 
deteriorated  very  quickly  afterwards? — The  separated 
milk? 

29319.  Yes? — Unless  it  is  thoroughly  cooled  down 
afterwards  it  won't  keep  long. 

29320.  Do  you  in  ordinary  practice  cool  it  down? — 
Yes,  except  we  are  short  of  water. 

29321.  Where  the  separated  milk  would  leave  the 
creamery  in  a  warm  condition  it  is  open  to  very  speedy 
deterioration? — Yes,  in  the  summer  time;  but  the  far- 
mers don't  mind  whether  it  gets  sour  or  not,  as  it  is 
for  calf  and  pig  feeding.  The  calves  will  thrive  as  well 
on  sour  as  fresh  separated  milk.  You  have  to  confine 
the  calves  to  one  or  the  other — it  does  not  do  to  give 
them  fresh  milk  to-day  and  sour  to-morrow.  You  must 
keep  to  one  or  the  other. 

29322.  I  suppose  they  have  learned  by  now  that 
separated  milk  is  not  sufficient  by  itself? — Not  without 
enriching  it  with  gruel  or  something  similar. 

29323.  Supposing  in  certain  country  districts  there 
was  a  distinct  shortage  in  the  milk  supply  for  the 
labourers  where  the  creamery  system  is  established, 
and  it  seemed  to  those  interested  in  the  milk  question 
that  the  only  way  in  which  the  supply  of  milk  for  the 
labourers  could  be  secured  would  be  for  the  creamery 
to  act  as  a  retail  depot  for  the  sale  of  milk,  would  you 
see  an  insuperable  difficulty  in  making  the  auxiliary  a 
depot? — No;  I  don't  think  so. 

29324.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  turn  a  creamery  into  a  dep6t  for  that  purpose? 
— Of  course,  we  found  in  trying  it  that  it  had  its  draw- 
backs. If  the  milk  suppliers  got  a  short  measure  of 
separated  milk  they  stated  that  we  were  selling  more 
than  we  were  accounting  for. 

29325.  Lady  Everaed. — Supposing  you  received 
twenty  gallons  of  milk,  how  much  separated  milk  are 
you  supposed  to  return  to  the  supplier? — About  80  per 
cent. 

29326.  Mr.  Wilson. — If  you  had  a  retail  trade  of 
that  kind  it  would  tend  to  be  a  rather  steady  demand 
from  day  to  day? — Yes;  but  so  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  there  is  no  scarcity  of  milk  for  domestic  use. 

29327.  I  quite  understand  that,  so  far  as  your  locality 
is  concerned,  but  there  have  been  districts  where  we 
have  been  told  that  the  creameries  have  taken  all  the 
milk.  The  answer  to  that  is,  that  if  the  creamery 
becomes  a  depot  that  will  solve  the  problem.  We  want 
to  find  out  the  great  difficulty  that  prevents  a  creamery 
doing  that? — I  don't  see  any  insuperable  difficulty  pro- 
vided the  creamery  committee  consent;  they  can  get 
as  good  a  price  for  the  milk  as  by  making  it  into 
butter. 

29328.  Rather  better?— Yes. 

29329.  How  many  gallons  of  milk  would  it  take  to 
make  a  pound  of  butter?— Our  average  ran  to  a  little 
more  than  nine  quarts. 

29330.  Professor  Mettam.— What  do  you  do  with  the 
drainage  of  the  creamery?— It  is  purified  by  a  system 
of  septic  tanks  and  bacterial  beds. 

29331.  Where  does  your  efHuent  from  the  septic 
tanks  go? — The  cfifiuent  from  the  septic  tanks  goes  to 
the  stream  adjacent  to  the  creamery. 

29332.  Have  you  any  complaints  in  regard  to  it?— 
No,  not  now;  but  before  we  introduced  this  system 
there  were. 

29.333.  What  do  you  do  with  sludge?— We  only 
require  to  clean  that  out  once  a  year. 

29334.  The  matter  in  the  separating  bowl?— That  ie 
thrown  into  the  ash  heap. 

29335.  Does  it  decompose  rapidly?— It  does  not  lie 
there  long. 

29336.  Mr.  O'Brien.— Do  you  know  what  it  consists 
of— that  particular  slimy  substance?— The  impurities 
m  the  milk,  to  a  great  extent. 
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29337.  Professor  Mettam. — What  are  the  impurities 
in  the  milk  you  refer  to? — They  would  be  more  or  less 
fine  matter  in  suspension. 

29338.  What  is  the  nature  of  this  fine  matter  in  sus- 
pension?— I  cannot  tell  you  exactly. 

29339.  Manure?— Poss'iblv. 

29340.  Hair?— Yes,  there  are  hairs. 

29341.  Scrapings  and  so  on  from  the  udder — scales? 
— Yes.  There  are  generally  one  or  more  dogs  waiting 
to  get  a  feed  as  soon  as  the  contents  of  the  separating 
bowl  are  thro'mi  out. 

29342.  And  it  does  them  no  harm? — No. 

29343.  Mr.  O'Brien.— They  come  back  again?— Yes. 

29344.  Yours  is  a  co-operative  creamery? — Yes. 

29345.  Have  you  been  manager  there  long? — Eleven 
years. 

29346.  Were  you  living  in  the  neighbourhood  before 
that? — No.  I  was  manager  of  a  creamery  in  county 
Sligo  previously  for  several  years. 

29347.  You  are  living  in  your  present  district 
sufiBciently  long  to  have  a  good  idea  of  the  milking 
capacities  of  the  cows  in  the  locality  ?- -Yes. 

29348.  You  say  there  is  not  much  improvement  in 
their  milk  qualities? — No,  only  in  exceptional  instances. 

29349.  You  have  not  undertaken,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Department,  to  become  a  cow-testing  associa- 
tion?— No;  we  have  done  nothing  in  that  way  yet. 

29350.  You  don't  know  of  anybody  there  in  the  dis- 
trict who  keeps  records  as  to  what  would  be  the  yield 
from  one  herd,  say,  and  the  average  per  cow? — I  know 
there  are  some  farmers  who  have  kept  records  for 
several  years.  The  individual  cows  will  give  from  600 
to  800  gallons.  I  have  one  farmer  in  my  mind  who 
keeps  eight  cows,  and  the  yield  is  from  600  to  800 
gallons.    He  weighs  the  milk  and  keeps  a  record,  and 


this  man  is  one  ol  our  principal  winter  suppliers.  He 
keeps  up  a  good  supply  of  milk  in  winter.  He  made 
out  last  year  that  out  of  his  autumn-calving  cows  he 
made  about  £5  per  cow  per  annum  more  than  for  the 
spring-calving  cows. 

29351.  What  is  the  average  price  at  your  creamery 
for  the  year? — 4fd.  per  gallon  and  the  separated  milk 
returned. 

29352.  That  is  rather  high? — We  have  not  gone  below 
4^d.  this  summer  yet. 

29353.  If  the  cows  of  this  farmer  whom  you  have 
mentioned  gave  him  not  less  than  600  gallons,  he  finds 
it  pays  to  have  them  calving  in  the  winter? — Yes. 

29354.  Mr.  Wilson. — If  a  farmer  of  that  kind  has 
got  a  herd  of  800-gallon  cows  he  would  retain  a  certain 
amount,  of  course,  for  his  own  use  and  for  the  neigh- 
bours?— Yes.  These  figures  I  have  given  are  the  actual 
produce  of  the  cows. 

29355.  Would  it  be  possible  to  ascertain  what 
quantity  of  milk  comes  to  the  creamery  from  that  par- 
ticular place? — Yes,  of  course  it  would.  We  have  the  re- 
cord of  the  total  quantity  that  we  paid  him  for  during 
the  season.  This  farmer  last  year  averaged  MIO  a  cow  from 
the  creamery  for  the  milk  he  sent.  Of  course,  he  has  a 
large  family,  and  also  a  number  of  cottier  houses,  which 
he  has  to  supply.  I  know  another  supplier  who  has 
four  good  cows,  and  he  averaged  over  £12  for  the 
season.    His  cows  are  exceptionally  good. 

29356.  It  would  be  interesting  if  by  any  chance  you 
could  send  us  the  quantity  of  milk  he  sent  to  the 
creamery  and  the  record  of  his  milk  yield? — I  will  try 
to  do  so. 

29357.  Do  you  get  milk  from  the  labourers'  cottages 
at  all — do  they  keep  a  cow,  and  send  the  milk  to  the 
creamery  ? — No. 

29358.  None  of  them?— No. 
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29359.  The  Chaikman.— You  are  an  employer  of 
labour,  Mr.  Tillie,  in  the  city  of  Derry? — Yes.  I  am 
partner  in  the  firm  of  Tillie  and  Henderson. 

29360.  Is  it  male  or  female  employees  you  have  as 
a  rule? — Principally  females. 

29361.  Speaking  generally,  is  the  health  of  your 
employees  good? — Yes,  very  good. 

29362.  Do  they  take  a  mid-day  meal  at  the 
factory? — No;  they  all  go  out  for  their  meals.  They 
go  home  generally. 

29363.  Do  they  live  within  easy  reach  of  the 
factory? — Yes;  of  course  there  are  exceptions. 

29364.  Is  any  provision  made  to  enable  them  (o 
cook  whatever  food  they  consume?— Not  with  us. 
There  are  a  great  many  places  where  they  get  food 
cheap. 

29365.  Which  cater  for  the  working-class  popula- 
tion?—Yes. 

29366.  Do  they  look  healthy  and  strong  and 
vigorous — the  young  girls  from  fourteen  to  eighteen? 
— Yes. 

29367.  And  they  are  not  often  incapacitated  through 
illness? — No. 

29368.  Have  you  any  married  women  engaged? — 
Wc  have  a  good  many.  W'e  don't  employ  married 
women,  but  if  they  get  married  in  our  employment  we 
keep  them  on. 

29369.  Do  they  look  as  if  they  got  healthy  food  and 
sufficient  nourishment? — Yes,  but  I  think  they  take 
too  much  tea.  If  they  took  more  milk  it  would  he 
better.  That  is  part  of  my  object  in  coming  here  to- 
day. I  would  like  to  have  milk  depots  in  the  city  as 
in  other  towns.  The  workers  fi^nd  it  difficult  to  get 
milk  because  they  have  to  go  to  their  employment 
early  in  the  morning,  and  the  milk  is  brought  through 
the  streets  in  carts. 

29370.  Miss  McNeill. — And  if  they  are  not  there 
when  the  carts  are  passing  they  may  go  withdut 
milk? — Yes.  I  think  the  milk  is  deteriorated  by 
being  shaken  about  in  carts  through  town.  The  milk 
is  four  or  five  hours  in  the  carts  and  it  is  half-churned. 

29371.  The  Chairman.— What  hour  do  they  go  into 
jour  factory  in  the  morning? — 8  o'clock. 

29372.  They  have  their  breakfast  before  then?— Yes. 

29373.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  economic 
purpose  to  which  public  funds  might  be  devoted  if 


milk  shops  were  established,  and,  if  need  be,  a  slight 
reduction  was  made  in  the  price  of  milk  for  the 
working-classes? — I  do.  If  milk  shops  with  refriger- 
ators, where  the  milk  would  be  kept  cool  in  summer, 
were  established  it  would  be  a  good  thing.  It  would 
be  very  easy  to  have  a  little  refrigerating  room  in 
each  shop. 

29374.  In  the  ordinary  small  depot  in  a  town,  you 
usually  find  that  the  milk  is  stored  with  objectionable 

commodities  likely  to  cause  a  taint? — I  have  no  ex- 
periencr. 

29375.  You  are  clearly  of  opinion  that  it  would  be 
an  economic  administration  of  public  funds  to  cover 
at  least  the  cost  of  the  distribution  of  the  milk  sup- 
ply, in  order  to  secure  that  pure  and  healthy  milk  will 
be  available  for  the  poorer  classes? — Yes.  I  think 
it  would  be  a  great  thing  to  encourage  the  working- 
classes  to  put  more  milk  into  their  tea.  You  cannot 
get  them  to  give  up  the  tea. 

29376.  If  a  larger  supply  of  milk  were  available 
more  of  it  would  be  used  you  think? — Yes,  and  I  also 
think  that  a  corporation  such  as  ours  should  not 
charge  tolls  to  millv  vondors.  Our  corporation  charge 
6d.  a  week  on  every  cart  coming  into  the  town.  If 
they  come  twice  a  day  they  pay  Is.  a  week.  I  think 
it  is  a  ridiculous  thing  to  tax  workers  that  way.  It  is 
not  altogether  the  payment  of  the  toll,  but  the 
annoyance  of  it  that  is  objectionable. 

29377.  We  never  heard  of  that  custom  prevailing 
anywhere  else? — I  am  of  opinion  that  it  should  not 
be  charged.  Milk  tolls,  so  far  as  the  working-classes 
go,  are  objectionable.  It  keeps  the  trade  in  the  hands 
of  larger  people. 

29378.  This  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  we  have 
been  told  that  tolls  were  charged? — They  are  charged 
here. 

29379.  Miss  McNeill.— Is  it  a  very  old  custom?— 
Yes;  it  is  a  very  old  custom.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
corporation  myself,  and  I  don't  know  what  revenue 
this  toll  brings  in,  but  it  is  vexatious  and  should  be 
abolished. 

29380.  The  Chairman.— For  a  centre  of  population 
like  this  it  seems  to  me  to  be  antediluvian? — They 
are  a  great  mistake;  they  are  carried  on  to  keep  people 
in  positions;  if  the  tolls  were  abolished,  they  would  lose 
their  situations.     Some  men  get  25s.  a  week  for  one 
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day's  work.  That  is  how  it  works  out.  I  think  it 
should  be  abolished  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Let  the 
people  have  their  purchases  free  of  toll — free  trade  in 
fact,  that  is  what  it  means. 

29381.  Mr.  O'Brien. — You  don't  feed  any  of  these 
girls  that  are  working  in  your  establishment  in  the 
noddle  of  the  day? — No. 

29382.  They  prefer  to  go  out? — We  had  a  dining- 
room  at  one  time  and  it  did  not  work. 

293S3.  They  did  not  care  about  it?— No.  There 
is  nothing  that  would  bring  them  to  drink  milk  more 
quickly  than  having  facilities  to  get  it. 

29384.  You  say  you  keep  on  such  girls  as  get 
married  in  your  employment? — Yes. 

29385.  What  do  they  do  about  their  babies?— They 
are  away  for  a  time,  and  the  mother  or  some  friend 
takes  charge  of  the  baby  and  the  worker  again  goes 
back  to  her  employment.  A  great  many  of  them 
marry  men  who  are  not  in  employment  at  all. 

29386.  The  husband  minds  the  baby? — Yes,  or  the 
grandmother. 

29387.  What  do  these  men  who  depend  on  the 
women's   work   do? — Nothing.       They   knock  about. 

29388.  You  don't  find  that  the  women  who  are 
married  in  your  employment  neglect  their  infant  child 
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at  all— that  is  to  say,  that  they  wean  it  as  soon  as 
possible? — No. 

29389.  Do  they  come  back  to  work  within  three 
months? — Yes,  some  of  them  do,  and  some  less. 
Some  come  back  in  one  month. 

29390.  That,  of  course,  you  cannot  very  well  dis- 
courage?— W'e  don't  take  any  notice  of  it.  We  don't 
wish  to  turn  them  ofE  as  long  as  they  give  good 
attendance.  We  are  having  a  very  strong  company 
starting  a  ship-building  industry  that  will  give  employ- 
ment to  the  men  in  Derry. 

29391.  Mr.  Wilson. — I  suppose  that  will  be  a  great 
disappointment  to  the  men  whose  wives  are  support- 
ing them? — They  will  have  an  opportunity  of  working 
then. 

29392.  The  Chairman. — Is  this  scheme  of  starting  a 
ship-building  industry  likely  to  see  fruition  soon? — 
Yes;  it  is  going  to  be  started  immediately. 

29393.  You  have  plenty  of  dock  accommodation 
available  in  Derry? — Yes. 

29394.  Lady  Eveeard. — Has  there  been  a  boot 
factory  started  in  Derry  lately? — No.  We  have 
plenty  of  employment  in  the  city  for  women.  Collars 
and  shirtmaking  are  their  principal  occupations.  I 
should  be  very  glad  if  the  Commissioners  would  pay 
a  visit  to  our  works  in  the  morning. 

The  Chairman. — We  shall  endeavour  to  do  so. 

the  following  day  to  0-magh. 


FIFTIETH  DAY.— WEDNESDAY,  14th  AUGUST,  1912. 

The  Commissioners  met  at  the  Courthouse,  Omagb,  at  12.30  o'clock. 

Present : — P.  J.  O'Neill,  Esq.  (Chairman) ;  Lady  Everard  ;  Miss  Margaret  McNeill  ;  Alec. 
Wilson,  Esq.  ;  Dermod  O'Brikn,  Esq. ;  and  Professor  A.  E.  Mettam,  b.sc,  p.r.c.v.s. 

S.  W.  Strange,  Esq.,  Secretary. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Clements,  j.p.,  examined. 


29395.  The  Chairman. — Y"ou  are  a  member  of  the 
Rural  District  Council  in  Omagh? — Yes. 

29396.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the 
administration  of  that  body? — Since  March,  1873 — 
thirty-nine  years. 

29397.  Has  the  Omagh  Rural  Council  put  into  force 
the  provisions  of  the  Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order? — 
Yes,  recently. 

29398.  When?— Within  the  last  couple  of  years.  I 
am  not  sure  of  the  date. 

29399.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  us  what 
steps  have  been  taken  to  enforce  the  Order;  have  they 
appointed  inspectors? — Yes.  They  have  appointed 
two  lay  inspectors  and  a  veterinary  surgeon. 

29400.  And  reports  are  received  from  them  from 
time  to  time  regarding  the  condition  in  which  they 
find  the  byres  and  dairy  stock  in  the  district? — They 
have  sent  in  a  few  reports,  but  not  regularly. 

29401.  To  whom  is  the  responsibility  for  the 
irregularity  to  be  attached;  is  it  to  the  ofBcers  or  to 
the  council? — Probably  to  both. 

29402.  Are  the  council  not  taking  a  keen  interes.t 
in  the  administration  of  the  Order? — I  think  they  are, 
but  still  it  is  not  done,  and  a  very  small  portion  of 
the  cowsheds  or  byres  are  reported  on. 

29403.  Is  registration  enforced — are  all  persons 
vending  milk  or  sending  it  to  a  creamery  registered 
with  the  clerk  to  the  rural  council?— A  good  many  are, 
but  1  would  say  a  great  many  are  not. 

29404.  It  would  seem  then  that  no  very  vigorous 
k^teps  have  been  taken  by  the  council  or  its  officers  to 
L'nforce  the  provisions  of  the  Order? — It  has  not  been 
enforced,  and  I  don't  know  on  whom  to  put  the  blame. 
There  was  some  reluctance  about  accepting  it  at  all, 
•viid  they  accepted  it  on  the  condition  that  they  would 
have  it  as  easy  as  possi'ile. 

29405.  On  whose  part  was  the  reluctance? — I  think 
the  council  first  agreed  to  do  their  best,  and  we  had 


the  Local  Government  Board  inspector  down  once  or 
twice,  and  the  council  appeared  to  change  their  mind 
when  there  was  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  them  from 
outside. 

29406.  The  members  of  the  council  changed  their 
minds? — Well,  I  think  to  a  very  large  extent  they  did. 
That  is  my  own  opinion. 

29407.  We  are  grateful  for  an  expression  of  your 
own  opinion.  Have  the  ofiBcers  appointed  by  the 
council  ever  reported  that  the  conditions  prevailing  in 
certain  dairies  or  byres  were  not  in  conformity  with 
the  regulations  laid  down? — There  were  a  few  reports 
made  to  that  efiect. 

29408.  And  what  action  was  taken  on  these  reports? 
— I  think  notices  were  served,  and  I  think  that  is  the 
whole  of  it. 

29409.  Notices  were  served  on  the  owners  of  these 
dairies  or  byres  that  they  were  not  conforming  with 
the  regulations  laid  down  for  their  guidance  or 
control? — Yes. 

29410.  Were  any  prosecutions  ordered? — Not  that 
I  am  aware  of. 

29411.  Did  any  subsequent  report  come  before  the 
council  stating  either  that  the  persons  on  whom 
notices  had  been  served  refused  to  comply  or  had 
made  arrangements  to  carry  out  the  improvements? — 
I  am  aware  only  of  two  or  three  reports.  My  opinion 
is  that  the  matter  was  not  followed  up. 

29412.  Professor  Mettam. — Do  these  inspectors  get 
any  salary? — They  get  a  small  salary. 

29413.  The  Chairman. — I  am  rather  sorry  that  some 
of  the  officers  are  not  coming  before  us? — The  doctor 
will  come.  He  is 'one  of  our  ofl5cers;  he  is  the 
dispensary  doctor. 

29414.  He  would  not  be  familiar  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Order? — I  am  trying  to  give  you  as 
good  an  idea  as  possible. 
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29415.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  gather  from  what 
you  tell  me  that  no  vigorous  action  has  been  taken, 
at  all  events  by  the  council? — No;  not  very  vigorous. 
If  a  new  house  was  to  be  built  it  would  have  to  be 
built  on  certain  plans,  but  if  there  was  an  old  byre 
they  had  to  do  with  it  %vith  some  improvements,  and 
generally  speaking,  there  were  improvements  made 
in  all  the  byres  throughout  the  union. 

29416.  It  would  seem  to  be  much  more  conclusive 
and  satisfactory  if  the  council  would  ensure  that 
healthy  and  sanitary  conditions  were  present? — Yes. 

29417.  Are  there  any  creameries  in  this  district?^ — 
There  are  a  great  number.      This  is  a  large  district. 

29418.  Do  you  remember  the  period  previous  to  the 
introduction  of  creameries? — Very  well. 

29419.  Has  the  introduction  of  the  creamery  system 
been  in  any  way  responsible  for  decreasing  the  supply 
of  milk  available  for  domestic  purposes? — I  don't 
think  there  is  any  scarcity  for  domestic  purposes  in 
this  part  of  Tyrone  at  all. 

29420.  No  scarcity  exists  at  all? — Not  that  I  am 
aware  of. 

29421.  Even  with  the  poorest  section  of  the  popu- 
lation?— So  far  as  I  know  they  are  all  supplied.  They 
have  become  decreased  in  number  in  the  rural  district. 

29422.  The  working-class  population  has  diminished? 
—Yes. 

29423.  Is  there  a  scarcity  of  labour  to  attend  the 
dairying? — I  think  it  is  becoming  more  acute. 

29424.  Is  it  the  custom  for  farmers  in  this  district 
to  supply  labourers  with  a  fixed  quantity  of  milk? — It 
is  with  a  great  many. 

29425.  It  is  not  universal? — No,  and  where  it  is 
not  universal  they  give  higher  wages  I  presume. 

29426.  And  where  the  custom  does  not  prevail, 
would  the  labourers  find  any  difficulty  in  procuring 
a  milk  supply? — I  think  they  can  always  get  it.  I 
never  heard  any  complaints,  except  for  a  short  time 
in  the  winter  when  milk  is  scarce. 

29427.  Is  there  any  objection  on  the  part  of  farmers 
to  sell  milk  in  small  quantities? — No. 

29428.  There  is  no  sentimental  or  practical  objection 
to  the  sale  so  far  as  your  information  enables  you  to 
state? — None. 

29429.  If  a  man  was  resident  in  a  union  cottage 
and  was  not  working  regularly  with  a  farmer,  from 
■what  source  would  he  get  a  supply? — He  would  get  it 
from  other  neighbouring  farmers  about. 

29430.  There  would  be  no  objection  to  supply  him 
because  he  was  not  resident  on  a  farm? — Not  in  the 
least,  on  the  same  terms. 

29431.  Are  you  engaged  in  the  dairy  industry  your- 
self?— Yes,  I  farm  a  couple  of  hundred  acres. 

29432.  Do  you  Bell  milk  to  the  creamery? — Very 
little. 

29433.  To  what  purpose  is  the  milk  you  produce 
•devoted — butter-making? — Some  years  ago  I  sent  it 
-to  the  district  asylum.  They  have  nearly  as  many 
•cows  now  as  they  want.  They  have  between  thirty 
and  forty  cows,  and  they  need  very  little  milk  now 
from  outside. 

29434.  Do  you  go  in  for  home-dairying? — No: 
latterly  I  keep  more  dry  stock  than  formerly. 

29435.  You  have  abandoned  the  dairy  trade  to  some 
extent? — To  a  large  extent. 

29436.  Did  you  find  it  difficult  to  get  the  work  of 
the  dairy  looked  after.  Was  that  the  reason? — No; 
some  other  reason. 

29437.  Regarding  the  milk-producing  quality  of 
the  dairy  stock  available  in  the  county,  is  it  better  or 
worse  than  it  was  in  your  early  recolfection? — I  think 
it  has  in  many  ways  improved. 

29438.  Is  the  milk  yield  of  the  cow  to-day  as  good 
as  that  of  any  other  period  with  which  you  are 
familiar? — I  think  it  is  about  the  same. 

29439.  What  class  of  cow  are  you  using  in  the 
dairy? — Cross-bred  and  shorthorns. 

29440.  What  premium  bulls  are  brought  in  by 
the  County  Committee? — Generally  shorthorns — pure- 
breds,  and  there  are  a  great  many  farmers  keeping 
bulls  besides. 

29441.  These  would  be  probably  the  produce  of  a 
cross  between  a  shorthorn  premium  bull  and  a  non- 
pedigree  cow? — Yes,  very  often  that  happens,  they  are 
trying  to  get  bulls  of  a  milking  strain  recently. 

29442.  Is  it  a  pedigree  strain  with  a  milk  record  they 
desire  or  is  it  a  cross-bred  bull?— A  cross-bred  is 
thought  to  be  the  best. 

29443.  Are  they  co-operating  with  the  Department's 
scheme  for  the  production  of  dairy  bulls? — They  are, 
recently. 


29444.  Are  you  personally  co-operating? — No. 

29445.  Are  (here  any  Aberdeen  Angus  bulls  used? — 
There  are  a  good  number  in  this  county. 

29446.  Are  there  any  of  the  stock  of  these  bulls 
kept  for  dairy  purposes? — Yes,  some  of  them  are. 

29447.  What  sort  of  dairy  servants  are  they? — The 
milk  is  good,  but  the  quantity  is  not  large. 

29448.  Are  milk  records  kept,  do  you  know? — Some 
people  keep  them. 

29449.  Do  you  keep  them? — No. 

29450.  Do  any  others  engaged  in  the  industry  do 
so? — Yes,  but  none  of  my  close  neighbours. 

29451.  Has  any  cow-testing  association  been  estab- 
lished in  this  locality  with  the  object  of  keeping  the 
records  and  having  them  registered  in  the  dairy 
scheme? — None  close  to  me  that  I  know  of. 

29452.  Is  (here  much  tuberculosis  amongst  the 
dairy  stock  in  this  county? — There  is  a  great  deal  of 
late. 

29453.  I  would  infer  from  that,  that  you  rather 
think  it  is  increasing  in  recent  times? — Yes,  very 
much.  I  remember  a  time  when  you  heard  very 
little  talk  about  it.  If  I  may  do  so,  I  will  give  you 
an  opinion  as  to  the  causes  at  the  end  of  my  evidence. 

29454.  I  will  be  glad  to  have  them  now? — About 
thirty  years  ago  or  less  you  w-ould  scarcely  hear  of  a 
case  of  tuberculosis.  At  that  time  farmers  generally 
kept  their  young  stock  in  houses  in  the  winter.  There 
was  a  notion  got  abroad  that  it  would  be  better  to 
keep  them  out  in  winter  and  that  the  cows  would  do 
better.  In  this  wet  climate  the  calves  were  kept  out 
in  winter  and  at  that  they  would  be  probably  from 
nine  to  six  months  old.  They  would  be  out  behind 
ditches  or  standing  at  gates  in  mud  a  foot  deep,  or 
lying  on  the  cold,  wet,  damp  ground.  This  is  not 
a  country  for  keeping  cattle  out  in  the  winter — this 
cold,  damp,  wet  land.  The  cattle  acquire  that  dis- 
ease when  young,  like  asthma  in  human  beings,  and 
it  develops  when  they  get  older.  That  is  my  opinion 
as  to  the  increase  in  tuberculosis,  and  I  am  fully 
convinced  it  is  right. 

29455.  Does  the  custom  still  prevail  of  keeping  the 
dry  stock  out  in  the  open  in  the  winter? — Not  so 
much  now  as  formerly. 

29456.  They  are  reverting  to  their  old  customs  and 
methods? — Yes,  to  a  large  extent,  and  they  provide 
shelter  if  they  keep  the  cows  out,  so  that  the  cattle 
can  go  out  and  in,  and  it  is  much  better  for  the 
cattle  and  they  are  doing  better. 

29457.  You  arc  of  opinion  that  there  is  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  number  of  cases  of  tuber- 
culosis within  twenty  years? — I  am  sure  of  it.  It 
has  increased  more  than  seventy-five  per  cent. 

29458.  Would  it  be  also  true  to  state  that  in  all 
probability  at  the  period  to  which  you  refer,  this 
disease  was  not  as  accurately  diagnosed  as  it  is  at  the 
present  day,  and  that  cases  of  disease  existed  but  were 
not  recognised  as  suffering  from  tuberculosis? — I  don't 
believe  there  were  the  same  number  in  existence  at  all 
for  the  reasons  I  have  given. 

29459.  But  it  is  your  experience  that  the  losses  in 
stock  are  greater  within  the  last  ten  years  than  they 
were  thirty  years  ago? — It  is  probably  now  more  than 
seventy-five  per  cent,  greater  than  it  was  then. 

29460.  And  naturally  these  losses  have  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  handicapped  the  dairying  industry? — 
Yes,  certainly,  and  caused  great  loss  to  the  farmers 
besides,  and  some  of  them  are  probably  not  aware  of 
it. 

29461.  Have  you  mortality  amongst  your  calves,  and 
do  you  lose  many  of  them  in  the  first  six  months  of 
their  existence  ? — No ;  it  is  more  common  in  the  County 
Cavan. 

29462.  Abortion  does  not  trouble  you  so  much? — 
No. 

29463.  It  is  not  a  frequent  source  of  loss  amongst 
the  dairy  stock? — It  occurs  sometimes. 

29464.  But  it  is  not  nearly  such  a  serious  draw- 
back as  the  presence  of  tuberculous  affections? — No; 
it  is  not  nearly  so  bad. 

29465.  What  is  the  ultimate  fate  of  a  cow  that 
would  be  in  a  dairy  when  she  contracts  tuberculosis; 
what  becomes  of  her? — I  don't  know  many  cases  close 
to  me  of  the  sort. 

29466.  Has  the  veterinary  inspector  appointed  by 
the  Omagh  council  ever  reported  to  that  body  that  he 
had  discovered  cows  that  he  believed  were  sutferiny 
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from  tuberculous  affection? — Not  so  far  as  I  am 
aware.  I  think  he  made  one  report  about  a  couple 
of  months  ago.  I  saw  it  in  the  paper.  I  did  not 
happen  to  be  at  the  Board  meeting  that  day. 

29467.  Were  any  directions  given  to  him  with  regard 
to  that  particular  beast  as  to  what  should  become  of 
it?— He  made  a  report  on  visiting  some  cowsheds 
and  byres,  and  I  don't  know  that  he  had  any  case  of 
tuberculosis  at  all. 

29468.  "What  was  the  nature  of  the  report — that  the 
conditions  existing  were  not  in  conformity  with  the 
regulations  laid  down? — Some  of  the  reports  were 
favourable  and  some  unfavourable.  I  think  this  report 
was  two  mouths  ago. 

29469.  Regarding  the  unfavourable  reports,  were 
any  instructions  given  to  him  with  regard  to  them? — 
More  than  likely  there  were.  I  was  not  present  at 
the  Board  meeting. 

29470.  Are  the  creameries  numerous  in  this 
locality? — ^Yes,  and  auxiliaries. 

29471.  Have  you  ever  known  dirty  milk  to  be 
returned  from  a  creamery  or  auxiliary  to  a  farmer? — 
I  have  heard  a  few  cases  where  they  thought  the  cans 
were  not  properly  kept  clean,  but  not  many  cases. 
They  are  warned.  The  creamery  sends  them  a 
private  circular  to  keep  everything  clean'  and  in  good 
order. 

29472.  If  milk  is  refused  in  one  creamery,  is  it 
possible  to  get  it  taken  into  a  neighbouring  creamery? 
— No.      I  never  heard  of  a  case  of  that  sort. 

29473.  Are  those  engaged  in  the  dairying  industry — 
milkers  and  others  attending  on  the  cows — careful  in 
their  habits? — I  suppose  a  good  many  would  require 
to  be  more  careful,  but  I  have  advised  them  to  keep 
everything  right — the  byres  and  udders  and  every- 
thing.     I  have  been  very  watchful  about  that. 

29474.  I  wanted  to  know  if  those  engaged,  in  this 
particular  form  of  occupation  were  naturally  clean  in 
their  habits,  and  careful  about  their  clothes,  and 
handling  milk? — It  is  so  hard  to  answer  a  question 
regarding  the  whole  of  the  Omagh  union. 

29475.  I  only  want  the  information  so  far  as  you 
can  speak? — I  am  anxious  to  give  every  possible 
assistance.  I  think  there  are  a  great  manj'  keep 
everything  clean  and  in  good  order,  but  there  may 
be  some  exceptions. 

29476.  And  no  effort  has  been  made  by  the  local 
authority  so  far  as  your  information  enables  you  to 
state,  to  bring  those  who  are  careless  into  line  with 
those  who  are  careful? — They  try  to  do  so. 

29477.  Have  they  ever  prosecuted  them  for  non- 
observance  of  the  provisions  of  the  Order? — Not  that 
I  know  of. 

29478.  Is  winter  dairying  carried  out  generally  in 
the  county  Tyrone? — Some  farmers  never  send  milk 
to  the  creameries  at  all,  and  also  a  good  many  here 
that  live  not  far  from  Omagh. 

29479.  At  what  price  is  the  milk  sold  in  Omagh? — 
I  think  it  used  to  be  sold  at  8d.  a  gallon  in  summer 
and  lOd.  in  winter.  I  think  for  some  years  past  it 
is  sold  for  lOd.  a  gallon  in  summer  and  Is.  in  winter. 

29480.  That  price  would  be  considerably  more  than 
the  creameries  pay? — More  than  double;  lOd.  a 
gallon  would  be  almost  double  what  the  creameries 
give. 

29481.  Do  any  of  the  creameries  themselves  sell 
milk  retail? — I  never  heard  of  the  like.  I  knew  a 
creamery  about  Belfast  where  they  sold  milk. 

29482.  Is  there  anv  milk  sent  from  here  to  Belfast? 
—No. 

29483.  Nor  to  Derry?— No. 

29484.  Is  the  town  of  Omagh  well  supplied  with 
milk  at  all  seasons  of  the  year? — It  is  well  supplied. 

29485.  And  there  is  never  a  scarcity? — Never  so  far 
as  I  know. 

29486.  Do  the  working-class  population  appreciate 
the  value  of  milk  as  a  food? — I  don't  think  they  do. 
I  think  the  middle  and  upper  classes  appreciate  it 
more. 

29487.  Has  any  improvement  taken  place  in  that 
respect;  are  they  more  keen  on  getting  a  milk  supply 
for  their  families  now  than  they  were  twentv  years 
ago? — I  think  a  great  many  are. 

29488.  Some  improvement  is  taking  place  in  that 
particular  direction? — I  think  so. 

29489.  Is  there  much  home-dairying  carried  on? — 
There  are  still  a  good  many  carrying  it  on. 

29490.  Is  the  number  increasing  or  diminishing? — 
It  IS  about  the  same.  When  they  count  their  trouble 
sending  milk  to  the  creamery  every  morning,  and  the 


distance,  and  when  you  take  it  into  account  that 
some  farmers  get  the  same  price  for  their  butter  as 
the  creamery  itself,  and  that  they  can  sell  the  butter, 
and  that  it  supplies  the  poorer  class  of  people  in  their 
own  locality,  there  is  no  profit  in  sending  it  to  the 
creamery. 

29491. "  Have  you  ever  heard  it  stated  that  the  rear- 
ing of  calves  on  separated  milk  has  an  injurious  effect 
on  their  constitution  and  disease-resisting  powers? — 
I  don't  know  that  it  engenders  disease,  but  it  would 
not  do  to  give  it  alone,  unless  you  got  flax  seed.  It 
would  not  do  without  that  for  calves.  They  could  not 
live  on  the  separated  milk  alone.  It  is  very  good  for 
pigs  but  not  for  calves. 

29492.  Has  the  feeding  and  bringing  up  of  young 
stock  on  separated  milk  had  an  injurious  effect  on  the 
general  stock  of  the  country  in  your  opinion? — The 
calves  are  not  nearly  so  good  if  you  don't  add  oil-cake 
and  flax  seed  meal,  and  Indian  meal,  to  the  separated 
milk. 

29493.  With  the  addition  of  these  substances  is  it 
your  opinion  you  cani  rear  as  vigorous  and  healthy  a 
stock  as  if  they  were  brought  up  on  whole  milk? — It 
was  never  the  custom  to  bring  them  up  on  whole 
milk  except  for  the  first  month.  It  was  never  the 
custom  to  continue  them  for  six  months  on  new  milk. 

29494.  I  don't  suggest  that  they  would  get  new  milk 
for  six  months,  but  they  certainly  did  get  now  milk 
for  a  longer  period  previous  to  the  introduction  of  the 
creamery  system,  than  they  do  since  it  was  brought 
in  ? — I  presume  they  did. 

29495.  Do  you  think  that  has  any  effect  on  the 
disease-resisting  properties  of  the  calves? — I  don't 
think  any  disease  follows,  but  the  separated  milk  does 
not  rear  as  strong  calves  unless  they  have  the  things 
I  have  mentioned  added  to  it. 

29496.  Would  they  be  as  good  two-and-a-half  year- 
olds  as  if  brought  up  in  the  ordinary  way? — Not  except 
great  care  was  taken  and  ground  oil-cake  was  given  to 
them.  It  is  possible  to  rear  calves  without  giving 
too  much  milk  at  all  if  they  are  over  two  or  three 
months.  If  you  don't  give  them  milk  at  first  you 
cannot  have  good  calves. 

29497.  How  long  are  you  giving  pure  milk  to  tlie 
calves — for  what  period? — I  don't  think  hardly  any 
calf  gets  it  long  enough,  but  we  give  it  for  about  six 
weeks  or  thereabouts. 

29498.  Even  those  who  are  sending  milk  to  the 
creamery  ? — Yes. 

29499.  That  is  more  generous  treatment  than  is 
given  in  other  localities? — That  is  what  is  done. 

29500.  Lady  Everard. — Is  porridge  used  in  this 
district? — It  is,  but  they  give  it  thinner  than  the 
ordinarj'  stira5out. 

29501.  The  children  get  it?— Unfortunately  the 
poorer  classes  don't  get  enough,  they  have  got  such 
a  notion  of  tea. 

29502.  You  find  they  drink  too  much  tea? — Yes. 

29503.  Can  they  get  milk  to  colour  tea? — They  can. 

29504.  Do  you  think  the  mothers  appreciate  the 
value  of  milk  as  a  food  for  their  children? — I  think 
they  do,  but  if  they  used  more  stirabout  it  would  be 
better. 

29505.  Do  you  find  that  they  use  home-made  bread 
or  baker's  bread? — When  they  can  get  butter-milk 
they  bake  at  home,  but  if  they  don't  get  milk,  they 
cannot  make  it  easily. 

29506.  Have  you  got  a  district  nurse  in  your 
neighbourhood? — Not  where  I  live. 

29507.  I  don't  mean  a  midwife,  but  a  Jubilee  or 
sick  nurse? — There  are  a  number  of  nurses  about  all 
towns,  and  we  have  one  connected  with  every  dispen- 
sary. 

29508.  But  that  is  a  midwife,  and  what/- 1  mean  is 
an  ordinary  sick  nurse? — I  think  about  the  towns  and 
cities  there  are  some  of  them,  but  not  in  the  country. 
They  would  not  be  wanted. 

29509.  Have  you  got  much  tuberculosis  in  this 
neighbourhood? — Very  little  so  far  as  I  know.  I 
scarcely  know  a  case  about  where  I  live  for  miles 
around.  They  are  all  healthy  out  in  the  country 
except  there  are  other  causes:  there  are  more  dying 
from  apoplexy  and  things  of  that  sort. 

29510.  The  Chairman. — That  is  not  suggestive  of 
starvation  ? — No. 

29511.  Professor  Mettam.— And  they  die  from  old 
age  ?■ — Yes. 

29512.  Mr.  O'Brien. — The  majority  of  the  farmers 
here  send  milk  to  the  creameries,  I  suppose? — I  would 
say  the  majority. 
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29513.  I  see  we  have  some  managers  of  creameries 
coming  forward  to  give  us  evidence.  I  suppose  they 
will  be  able  to  give  us  evidence  about  the  sort  of 
stock  there  is,  and  -  how  much  milk  is  sent  to  the 
creameries ?^ — They  can  give  you  a  good  idea  of  the 
quantity  sent  off  the  farm,  but  as  regards  the  stock 
very  few  of  them  see  the  cows.  They  can  tell  the 
number  of  gallons  they  received. 

29514.  When  you  were  supplying  milk  to  the  asylum 
and  were  in  the  dairy  business,  did  you  know  at  all 
what  was  the  sort  of  average  yield  a  cow  would  give? 
- — It  varies  very  much,  but  I  know  cows  that  gave 
very  large  quantities. 

29515.  You  had  a  necessity  of  keeping  up  your  supply 
because  you  had  a  contract  with  the  asylum? — Yes. 

2951(3.  And  you  had  to  supply  a  certain  quantity  of 
milk?— Yes. 

29517.  And  were  you  selling  milk  elsewhere  at  the 
time  ? — No. 

29518.  How  many  cows  did  you  have  to  supply 
that  contract? — I  think  a  cousin  of  mine  and  myself 
had  forty  cows,  but  they  would  not  be  all  in  full  milk. 

29519.  How-  many  gallons  did  you  have  to  contract 
for  at  the  asylum? — That  is  a  difficult  question  to 
answer  because  it  varied.  You  got  an  order  for 
every  week,  and  sometimes  they  would  change  the 
order  before  the  week  was  up. 

29520.  I  was  trying  to  get  at  the  quantity  of  milk 
that  the  cows  in  this  district  yield.  Do  you  think 
they  yield  on  an  average  500  gallons  in  the  year? — 
I  never  tried  it  that  way.  I  can  average  more  what 
each  cow  gives  daily.  Some  cows  go  dry  S(3oner  than 
others,  and  may  milk  very  long  this  year  and  it  would 
be  vice  versa  next  year. 

29521.  One  fully  recognises  that? — Yes. 

29522.  Professor  Mettam. — I  don't  quite  under- 
stand you  when  you  state  that  the  cattle  were  im- 
proving, or  rather  the  conditions  under  which  they 
were  kept,  within  Ihirty  years? — I  think  there  are 
more  pains  taken  to  keep  the  byres  right. 

29523.  And  still  you  think  disease  is  more  common 
amongst  cattle? — Yes. 

29524.  What  is  the  explanation— that  if  the  cattle 
are  better  kept  disease  is  more  common  amongst 
them? — They  get  disease  when  young  owing  to  being 
kept  in  the  wet,  cold  fields  in  the  winter. 

29525.  Thirty  years  ago  they  were  not  kept  as  well 
as  they  arc  now? — They  were  kept  better  in  that 
particular  way. 

29521).  You  think  tuberculosis  was  not  prevalent 
thirty  years  ago? — Not  by  75  per  cent,  of  what  it  is 
now. 

29527.  Do  you  know  tuberculosis  when  you  see  it, 
or  is  it  mere  hearsay? — I  have  never  been  troubled 
very  much  in  my  stock. 

29528.  What  you  have  stated  is  probably  hearsay? 
— There  was  scarcely  a  word  about  tuberculosis  thirty 
years  ago. 

29529.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  tuberculosis  of  the 
udder? — I  heard  of  the  bag  being  affected. 

29530.  Is  it  common,  do  you"  know? — No;  I  heard 
of  milk-fever  but  never  had  'a  cow  that  had  it,  and  it 
is  a  very  bad  disease. 

29531.  But  tliat  is  different  altogether  from  tuber- 
culosis?— Yes,  I  know  il  is. 

29532.  You  might  tell  us  something  about  the  dirty 
and  diseased  condition  of  the  cows.  How  are  the 
cows  kept  in  the  byres  in  the  country  districts?— In 
the  usual  way;  they  are  kept  tied. 


29533.  Are  they  kept  clean,  or  is  the  manure 
allowed  to  accumulate  in  the  byres? — No;  most  of 
them  clean  the  byre  every  morning.  There  are  great 
pains  taken  by  some  farmers. 

29534.  Do  they  clean  the  udder  before  they  milk 
the  cows? — Generally  they  do. 

29535.  Do  they  put  on  overalls  and  do  they  wash 
their  hands? — I  think  they  wash  their  hands,  but  I 
don't  think  they  put  on  a  change  of  dress,  except  aprons. 

29536.  They  don't  protect'  themselves  from  the  cow 
or  the  cow  from  them? — I  don't  sec  any  change  of 
dress. 

29537.  You  say  they  wash  their  hands? — Yes. 

29538.  You  are  a  member  of  the  rural  council? — 
Yes. 

29539.  And  you  get  reports  from  the  medical  officer 
as  regards  disease  in  the  district? — He  makes  reports. 

29540.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  outbreaks  of  typhoid  or 
diphtheria? — Yes;  probably  there  were  ten  or  twelve 
cases  within  the  last  twelve  months,  supposed  to  come 
from  bad  water. 

29541.  Have  you  ever  heard  disease  to  be  caused  by 
milk?— No. 

29542.  Or  traced  to  a  certain  distribution  of  milk? 
—No. 

29543.  Is  there  any  difficulty  for  anyone  to  obtain 
milk  in  your  neighbourhood? — Except  for  a  short  time 
in  the  winter.  There  are  not  as  many  cows  calving 
in  winter  as  in  summer. 

29544.  The  chairman  asked  you  a  question,  namely, 
as  to  whether  there  was  any  winter  dairying  in  this 
neighbourhood.  Do  many  cows  calve  in  the  winter; 
is  there  much  winter  production?— Anyone  who  has 
contracts  must  keep  up  the  supply. 

29545.  But  those  who  have  laot  contracts? — They 
won't  trouble  themselves  to  buy  any  stock  when  they 
can  do  without  it  until  their  own  cows  calve.  It. 
would  not  pay  them. 

29546.  When  do  the  majority  of  the  cows  calve? — 
From  ]\Iarch  to  June,  or  from  February  to  June. 

29547.  Then,  of  course,  there  is  a  big  deficiency  im 
the  milk  supply  during  the  winter  months? — Yes". 

29548.  And  save  by  those  who  have  contracts,  nO' 
provision  is  made  to  keep  up  the  supply? — No,  it 
would  not  pay  the  farmers  to  do  so.  They  would 
have  no  room  for  the  cows,  they  have  their  dry  stock. 

29.549.  They  keep  their  dry  cows? — Yes,  always. 

29550.  As  regards  butter-milk,  is  there  plenty  of  it. 
available  for  those  who  want  to  buy  it? — No;  that  is 
where  there  is  a  shortage. 

29551.  And  these  farmers  who  make  butter  at  home,, 
they  are  quite  willing  to  sell  the  butter-milk  if  anyone- 
goes  to  them? — Yes. 

29552.  At  a  reasonable  price? — Yes. 

29553.  What  is  the  price? — I  often  saw  it  selling; 
at  about  a  penny  a  gallon. 

29554.  Do  they  use  this  butter-milk  for  making 
bread,  or  do  they  drink  it,  or  use  it  with  porridge? — 
They  use  it  for  porridge  and  baking,  but  it  is  to  be 
regretted  there  is  not  enough  of  it. 

29555.  In  your  precis  of  evidence  you  have  got  a 
note  with  regard  to  the  improper  storage  of  milk,  can 
you  tell  us  anything  about  that ;  where'  do  they  keep 
the  milk? — Many  of  the  farmers  have  a  dairy,  but  in 
the  small  farms  the  accommodation  is  not  sufficient. 

29556.  You  could   suggest  improvements? — Yes. 

29557.  In  most  places? — In  a  good  many  places. 

29558.  In  most  places? — I  would  not  say  the  lai'gec 
number.      I  would  say  in  a  good  many. 
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29.5.')9.  The  Chairman.— You  are  a  representative  of 
the  Omagh  Urban  Council,  Mr.  M'Gillion?— Yes,  sir. 

29560.  How:  long  have  you  been  a  member  of  that 
body? — Four  or  five  years. 

29561.  Has  it  taken  any  steps  to  enforce  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Dairies  aqd  Cowsheds  Order?— Yes. 

29562.  What  steps  has  it  taken?— As  the  law  laid 
down. 

29563.  Has  it  appointed  an  inspector?— Yes. 

29564.  Lay  or  professional? — Lay. 

29565.  And  they  have  appointed  no  professional 
man? — They  have  a  professional  man. 

29566.  Is  he  a  V.S.?— They  have  a  veterinary  sur- 
geon, Mr.  Windsor. 

29567.  At  what  period  was  the  Order  put  into  force 
by  your  council?— When  it  came  into  operation. 


29568.  Have  reports  been  presented  by  the  officers- 
appointed  by  your  body  from  time  to  time? — Yes. 

29569.  And  what  fate  overtook  these  reports? — The- 
officer  gets  instructions  to  sec  that  the  Act  is  carried' 
out,  and  he  reports  back  to  the  council.  In  all  cases, 
the  instructions  have  been  carried  out.. 

29570.  He  reports  in  the  fi>st  instance  that  certain-, 
violations  of  the  rules  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of 
those  engaged  in  the  dairy  industry  have  been  dis- 
covered,   and    he    subsequently   reports    that   on  his^ 

recommendation  these  defects  have  been  remedied?  

Yes,  and  if  they  don't  have  them  remedied  in  a 
short  time  they  are  prosecuted. 

29571.  Have  you  ever  instituted  prosecutions? — 
No,  because  so  far  as  I  remember  all  the  recommen- 
dations were  carried  out. 
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29572.  How  often  does  the  Urban  Council  meet?- 


i\[onthl,y,  except  for  special  purposes. 

29573.  Are  monthly  reports  presented  by  the  officers 
appointed  ? — Yes. 

29574.  Has  the  veterinary  inspector  ever  reported 
to  the  council  that  he  found  an  animal  in  the  dairy 
herds  in  Omagh  that  he  suspected  of  suffering  from 
tuberculous  affection? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

29575.  Has  the  lay  inspector  ever  reported  that  he 
found  people  handling  milk  with  unclean  hands,  care- 
less in  their  habits  generally? — Yes. 

29576.  What  order  was  made?— An  order  requesting 
the  people  to  take  proper  precautions,  or  that  prose- 
cutions would  be  instituted. 

29577.  And  no  prosecutions  were  ever  undertaken? 
— No:  they  carried  out  the  instructions. 

29578.  Would  the  officer  subsequently  report  that 
he  had  discovered  thai  the  instructions  given  were 
closely  observed? — Yea. 

29579.  Is  there  any  scarcity  of  milk  for  the  poorer 
population  in  Omagh? — Yes. 

29580.  For  the  year  round,  or  for  a  limited  period? — 
The  months  of  December,  January,  February  and 
March. 

29581.  During  these  months,  would  it  be  possible 
for  the  mother  of  a  family  having  money  to  buy,  to 
procure  milk? — It  may  be  possible,  but  there  are  a  great 
jnany  who  have  money  and  cannot  procure  it. 

29582.  Such  a  contingency  might  arise? — Y'es. 

29583.  Where  is  the  town  supplied  from? — From 
the  eomitry  districts. 

29584.  And  milk  is  sent  in  by  carts? — Yes. 

29585.  And  delivered  through  the  town? — Yes. 

29586.  Are  any  cows  kept  In  the  urban  area? — Yes, 
but  very  few,  by  vendors  of  milk. 

29587.  The  main  portion  of  the  supply  comes  from 
the  outer  area? — Yes. 

29588.  Has  any  report  ever  been  presented  by  the 
medical  officer  of  health  that  he  suspected  the  milk 
.as  a  source  of  infection? — Yes. 

29589.  And  what  action  was  taken  under  these 
-circumstances? — I  am  sorry  to  say  his  order  was  not 
carried  out. 

29590.  What  did  he  recommend? — I  cannot  call  to 
memory,  but  I  know  lie  called  attention  to  the  matter. 

29591.  What  I  asked  you  was  this— Did  the  medical 
officer  of  health  ever  report  to  your  council  that  an 
outbreak  of  infectious  disease  had  occurred  in  the 
town,  and  that  he  suspected  the  milk  supply  as  a 
source  of  infection? — I  cannot  exactly  say  that. 

29592.  You  have  no  recollection  of  such  a  report? — 
l^o,  not  in  the  town. 

29593.  Has  it  occurred  in  the  country? — Yes. 

29594.  I  don't  liinit  you  in  the  evidence  you  give 
to  the  conditions  within  the  urban  area.  We  are  as 
much  concerned  with  the  people  in  the  country  as  in 
the  town? — In  Greencastle  there  was  a  great  outbreak 
of  fever.  The  medical  officer  stated  that  the  disease 
■came  from  the  milk. 

29595.  What  action  was  taken  bv  the  local 
authority?— The  rural  council  had  to  do  with  that. 
I  saw  the  matter  reported  in  the  papers. 

29o9G.  I  take  it,  if  the  newspaper  report  was  com- 
plete, it  would  indicate  what  order  was  made,  or  if 
no  order  was  made?— So  far  as  I  know,  there  was  no 
•order  made. 

29597.  So  that  the  medical  officer's  report  might  as 
well  never  have  been  written,  so  far  as  the  results 
were  concerned? — Yes. 

29598.  Now  long  ago  would  that  be?— Four  or  five 
jears. 

29599.  About  how  many  cows  would  be  kept  in 
the  urban  area?— I  cannot  exactly  say. 

29600.  Is  registration  enforced  in  the  urban  district 
—  les. 

29601.  Have  your  officers  definite  instructions  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Order? — Yes. 

29602.  Have  they  reported  that  thev  found  the  con- 
ditions of  the  byres  unsuitable  and  imhealthv?  Yes 

on  certain  occasions.  "  ' 

29603.  And  they  have  received  instructions  from 
jour  council  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Order 
against  the  cow-keepers  in  these  cases? — Yes. 

29604.  And  the  improwements  that  were  indicated 
^^oo!.nV^  necessary  have  been  carried  out?— Yes. 

2900.).  And  they  never  have  been  obliged  to  report 
on  a  second  occasion  that  the  owner  of  the  dairv  was 
obdurate  and  refused  to  conform  with  th,  ' 
monts? — No. 


le  requiro- 


29606.  Are  there  any  milk  shops  in  Omagh?— No. 

29607.  Professor  Mettam. — No  shops  where  milk  is 
sold? — There  are  a  few  on  a  small  scale. 

29608.  The  Chairman. — What  class  of  shop  would 
they  be — are  they  what  would  be  known  as  the  small 
huxter's  shop? — Yes,  exactly. 

29609.  Do  your  inspectors  visit  these  shops? — ■ 
They  do. 

29610.  Have  they  ever  reported  that  they  found 
the  milk  stored  in  unsuitable  surroundings? — Yes,  and 
had  prosecutions. 

29611.  Prosecutions  were  instituted? — The  Con- 
stabulary had  prosecutions. 

29612. '  That  was  on  the  question  of  adulteration? — 
Yes. 

29613.  Have  your  inspectors  over  reported  that  they 
found  milk  stored  in  unsuitable  surroundings,  or  in 
unclean  vessels  in  these  shops? — Yes. 

29614.  What  action  was  taken?— They  got  notifi- 
cation to  put  their  places  in  order. 

29615.  And  no  prosecutions  were  ever  resorted  to? — 
No,  because  they  conformed  with  the  notice. 

29616.  They  carried  out  the  improvements  required? 
— Y''es. 

29617.  Have  you  a  Food  and  Drugs  Act  inspector 
under  your  council? — No. 

29618.  Is  that  duty  carried  out  by  the  Constabulary? 
— Yes. 

29619.  Have  samples  been  sent  for  analysis,  and 
have  prosecutions  been  instituted  as  a  result  of  the 
analysis?— Yes. 

29620.  What  sort  of  fines  were  imposed  on  those 
convicted  of  selling  adulterated  milk? — Small  fines, 
as  far  as  I  remember. 

29621.  What  would  be  the  amount? — 2s.  6d.  or  5s. 

29622.  These  were  not  by  any  means  weighty 
penalties.  Docs  the  public  feeling  in  the  town  regard 
the  penalties  imposed  by  the  magisterial  bench  as 
adequate  to  the  offences  committed?- — Sometimes  the 
public  feeling  is  not  expressed  with  regard  to  these 
people.  Some  would  be  satisfied  with  the  fines,  and 
others  not. 

29623.  They  pleased  those  who  might  later  come 
under  the  lash  of  the  magistrates,  but  those  who  may 
be  condemned  to  drink  a  mixture  of  milk  and  water 
would  consider  the  penalties  inadequate? — Yes. 

29624.  Is  there  a  period  of  the  year  at  which  very 
few  carts  come  into  the  town  to  vend  milk? — Yes. 

29625.  And  during  that  period  the  mothers  of 
children  anxious  to  give  a  milk  diet  to  a  child  cannot 
procure  it? — Yes;  it  is  impossible  to  get  it. 

29626.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  rural  district? 
— A  slight  knowledge,  but  I  would  rather  confine  my 
evidence  to  the  town. 

29627.  Do  you  think  that  the  condition  to  which 
you  refer  in  the  town  may  also  be  found  to  apply  in 
the  rural  district? — Certainly. 

29628.  And  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  occupant 
of  a  labourer's  cottage  might  not  be  able  to  procure 
milk? — Yes;  I  know  some  of  the  occupants  of 
labourers'  cottages  and  they  cannot  get  milk.  That 
is  in  the  rural  district. 

29629.  So  the  custom  to  which  Mr.  Clements  re- 
ferred of  the  farmers  supplying  the  labourer  with  milk 
as  a  portion  of  his  emoluments  does  not  always  pre- 
vail?— So  long  as  it  is  part  of  his  emoluments  he  is 
all  right. 

29630.  If  a  man  were  working  for  a  contractor,  or 
on  the  road,  would  the  farmer  have  the  same  interest 
in  giving  him  a  milk  supply  as  if  he  were  working  for 
himself? — I  am  afraid  not. 

29631.  What  is  the  population  of  Omagh? — About 
4,700. 

29632.  And  I  suppose  amongst  that  population  there 
would  be  one  half  of  them  earning  their  bread  by 
labour? — I  daresay  there  would. 

29633.  And  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  households 
in  which  these  people  reside  for  four  months  of  the 
year  might  not  be  able  to  procure  milk? — Certainly 
they  could  not  get  it. 

29634.  Would  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to 
establish  a  milk  depot  under  the  control  of  the  urban 
council  to  deal  with  that  necessity? — I  certainly 
would,  because  for  the  last  three  years  in  the  months 
I  have  stated  there  was  a  famine  for  milk.  For 
instance,  I  made  a  contract  with  a  milk  vendor  mvself 
and  she  did  not  supply  me  saying  that  the  milk  got 
very  scarce  and  that  she  had  to  supply  her  customers. 
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29635.  Had    you  a  difficulty    in    getting    milk?— I 
had  to  do  without  it. 

29636.  And  your  case  would  be  typical  of  many? — 
Yes.  There  are  a  good  many  of  the  carts  that  come 
twice  in  the  summer,  and  only  once  in  the  winter  time. 

29637.  And   less   than    half   the  supply  would  be 
available  then? — Yes. 

29638.  Milk  is  not  raised?— No. 

29639.  "What  price  is  charged  retail  for  it  when 
delivered  through  the  streets? — In  fact  I  can  hardly 
just  put  an  exact  price  on  it. 

29640.  It  varies?— Yes. 

29641.  Are  tlie  better  class  people  charged  a  higher 
price  than  the  poor? — No. 

29642.  Different  sellers  might  charge  difierent 
prices? — When  the  milk  is  scarce  the  measure  is 
very  "  neat." 

29643.  The  measurement  is  very  accurate? — Yes. 

29644.  Would  your  council,  in  your  opinion,  be 
willing  to  undertake  the  management  and  control  of 
such  a  depot  if  established,  and  would  they  further- 
more be  willing  to  undertake  to  levy  a  rate  to  meet 
the  cost  of  delivery,  or  cheapen  the  milk  to  the 
working-classes? — I  cannot  answer  that.  I  daresay 
there  would  be  some  for  and  some  against  that.  When 
{here  was  notification  given  of  this  Commission  visit- 
ing Omagli  there  were  expressions  of  opinion  for  and 
against.  I  said  myself  that  there  was  a  scarcity  of  milk. 
Doctor  Thompson  said  he  quite  agreed  with  me,  from 
his  experience. 

29645.  Even  that  statement  was  controverted  by 
some  members  of  your  council? — Yes. 

29646.  There  is  not  absolute  harmony  here  ap- 
parently. Was  it  a  question  as  to  what  they  regarded 
as  a  scarcity — was  it  a  question  of  degree  or  of 
direct  contradiction? — They  said  they  thought  there 
was  no  scarcity. 

29647.  Perhaps  they  were  not  particularly  curious 
to  find  out? — My  idea  \\as  that  they  were  not  in 
touch  with  the  working  people. 

29648.  That  is  probably  the  explanation? — Yes. 
The  casual  labourer  cannot  make  a  constant  contract 
for  milk  because  he  cannot  get  employment  regularly. 

29649.  Professor  Mettam. — Of  your  own  knowledge 
you  are  aware  there  is  a  scarcity? — Yes.  It  is  not 
hearsay  with  me  at  all.  I  am  in  touch  with  the 
working-classes,  and  that  is  why  I  know. 

29650.  Mr.  W'n.soN. — Is  there  any  popular  explana- 
tion as  to  why  there  should  be  a  shortage  of  milk  in 
the  district;  for  instance,  in  many  districts  the  blame 
is  laid  on  the  creameries.  Does  that  occur  here? — 
That  is  the  general  opinion  here  amongst  the  class 
of  people  I  describe— that  as  soon  as  the  creameries 
started  they  could  not  get  sweet  milk  or  butter-milk. 

29651.  That  is  the  common  talk  of  the  district? — 
Yes. 

29652.  Y'ou  are  referring  to  the  conditions  in  Omagb 
town? — Yes. 

29653.  Not  out  in  the  country  districts? — No. 

^  29654.  Is  there  a  creamery  actually   in   Omagh? — 

29655.  Does  the  creamery  sell  milk? — It  sells  skim 
milk.      I  don't  know  that  they  sell  pure  milk. 

29656.  The  Chairman. — Did  you  ever  know  a  person 
who  went  to  the  creamery  for  a  small  quantity  of 
new  milk  and  was  refused? — No. 

29657.  Is  there  much  separated  milk  used? — Yes, 
because  they  cannot  get  anything  else. 

29658.  Mr.  W'ii-son.— It  occurs  to  one  that  if  there 
was  such  a  demand  for  milk  that  it  would  be  a  very 
easy  matter  to  test  the  {hing— if  the  people  com- 
phiining  went  to  the  creamery  "and  asked  for  milk?^ — 
I  think  as  far  as  tlie  creamery  is  concerned,  whatever 
they  have  they  give  it,  but'  a  lot  have  fo  go  away 
without  any — I  mean  skim  milk. 

29659.  I  am  talking  of  the  new  milk.  You  say 
there  is  a  scarcity  of  new  milk.  It  seems  to  me 
that  if  the  milk  is  in  a  certain  place  in  (he  town  that 


the  people  complaining,  to  show  the  genuineness  of 
their  complaint,  should  go  and  ask  for  it? — I  never 
knew  that  they  could  get  new  milk  at  the  creamery. 

29660.  That  is  the  complaint? — Yes. 

29661.  From  what  you  know  of  this  town,  if  the 
demand  is  there,  and  if  the  article  is  in  the  town, 
surely  it  should  not  be  an  insuperable  problem  to  get 
the  two  together,  and  what  I  would  suggest  to  you  is, 
that  those  who  are  interested  in  this  question  should 
organise  what  have  been  called  "  milk  clubs  " — have 
an  organization  of  the  poorer  people  in  the  town  who 
wish  to  get  the  milk,  and  let  them  bulk  their  order 
and  divide  it  amongst  their  members  afterwards. 
Would  there  be  any  serious  difficulty  in  getting  up 
a  body  of  that  kind? — It  would  be  a  good  idea. 

29662.  The  whole  thing  turns  on  whether  the  state- 
ment made  by  you  is  correct,  that  there  is  a  demand. 
If  the  demand  is  there,  it  seems  that  a  very  simple 
amount  of  organization  would  get  over  the  difficulty. 
Woidd  you  agree  with  that? — To  a  certain  extent. 

29663.  What  would  be  your  plan? — I  don't  think 
the  creameries  would  do  as  you  suggest.  They  would 
jiot  sell.  I  think  it  is  the  creameries  have  left  the 
scarcity  of  milk — the  scarcity  is  due  to  the  creameries. 

29664.  The  Chairman. — Mr.  Wilson  is  assuming  that 
there  would  be  a  certain  amount  of  pressure  to  compel 
creameries  to  carry  out  this  arrangement? — That 
would  be  all  right.     I  would  agree  with  that. 

29665.  Mr.  Wilson. — Even  without  the  pressure,  the 
price  that  people  pay  for  sweet  milk  is  better  than 
the  price  that  the  creamery  gets  for  its  product? — I 
don't  know  about  that.  I  am  afraid  you  would  not 
get  it  from  the  creamery  unless  there  was  pressure. 

29666.  The  Chairman. — Y'ou  are  afraid  the  creamery 
would  not  co-operate  or  give  the  milk? — Yes. 

29667.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Do  the  people  use  any  sub- 
stitutes for  milk  in  the  way  of  condensed  inilk? — 
They  do  in  some  cases. 

29668.  They  buy  it  in  the  shops?— Yes. 

29669.  And  what  sort  of  brand  do  they  use — tinned 
separated  milk  or  tinned  whole  milk? — I  cannot  say; 
it  is  not  sold  very  much  in  the  town. 

29670.  Do  they  go  sometimes  without  any  colouring 
to  their  tea  at  all? — They  do. 

29671.  Instead  of  buying  condensed  milk? — Yes; 
1  only  saw  it  once  or  twice  in  the  town. 

29672.  If  you  went  about  the  people's  houses  you 
don't  see  empty  tins  with  geraniums  in  them,  and' 
things  of  that  sort? — No. 

29673.  Professor  Mettam. — You  told  us  that  you 
found  a  difficultv  in  getting  milk  for  your  own  house- 
hold?—Yes. 

29674.  What  did  you  use  instead  of  it? — Nothing. 

29675.  You  did  not  buy  any  skim  milk? — No. 

29676.  The  Chairman. — Is'  there  much  trade  in 
separated  milk  in  Omagh  town? — Only  at  the  creamery,, 
as  far  as  I  know. 

29677.  Is  the  creamery  on  the  confin<.s  of  the  town?' 
—  It  is  in  the  town. 

29678.  They  do  sell  separated  milk  retail  in  small 
quantities — half-a-gallon? — Whatever  is  required;  even 
a  quart. 

29679.  Is  there  much  consumption  of  it? — More  than 
the  creamery  can  give. 

29680.  More  than  can  be  supplied  ?— Yes. 

29681.  Mr.  O'Brien.— Most  of  the  separated  milk 
goes  back  to  the  farmer? — There  are  a  good  many 
people  in  the  town  buying  it. 

29682.  Most  of  the  farmers  want  their  full  80  per 
cent,  of  the  milk  they  send  in  back  again  to  feed  their 
calves? — I  have  seen  occasions  when  people  sent  for 
it  to  the  creamery  and  could  not  get  it :  and  the  farmers, 
were  approached,  and  they  gave  it  sometimes,  and 
sometimes  they  would  not.  They  only  gave  it  as  a, 
compliment. 

29683.  Is  there  any  branch  of  the  Women's  National 
Health  Association  in  Omagh? — I  think  so. 


Dr.  Hugh  H^ 

29684.  The  Chairman. — You  are  a  medical  practi- 
tioner, Dr.  Harris,  in  Stewartstown ? — Yes. 

29685.  What  distance  is  Stewartstown  from  Omagh? 
— Over  twenty-five  miles. 

29686.  Do  you  hold  any  public  appointment  there? — 
Yes:  I  am  Medical  Officer  of  Health  and  Dispensary 
Medical  Officer. 

L 


rris  examined. 

29687.  Is  Stewartstown  in  the  Omagh  Rural  District?' 
— No:  in  Cookstown  Rural  District. 

29688.  Do  you  happen  to  know  what  provision  is 
made  by  the  Cookstown  Rural  Council  under  the  Dairies, 
and  Cowsheds  Order? — YVs :  I  was  inspector  for  two 
years.  I  think  they  thought  that  we  were  too  strict 
and  they  stopped  our  money,  and  they  appointed  a. 
veterinary  inspector. 
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29689.  What  branch  of  the  Order  were  you  carrying 
out  for  them? — I  was  inspector  of  cowsheds. 

29690.  As  to  air-space  and  cleanliness  and  ventila- 
tion? Yes;   and  they  thought  I  was  rather  hard,  I 

think. 

29691.  And  they  thought,  probably,  by  making  a  new 
appointment  they  might  reduce  the  pressure?— Yes ; 
and  they  reduced  the  salary  to  half. 

29692. "  Professor  Mettam. — Do  you  mean  to  tell  me 
that  the  veterinary  inspector  took  it  for  half  price?— 
Yes;  and  the  price  that  was  paid  us  would  not  pay 
whip  money  to  the  driver  of  a  hack  car. 

29693.  The  Chairman.— And  they  wisely  concluded 
that  when  the  pay  was  reduced  by  half  the  pressure 
would  be  reduced  in  the  same  proportion?— I  am  sure 

thev  did.  ,1-0 

29694.  What  condition  did  you  find  the  cowsheds  m 
—When  I  started  they  were'  in  a  bad  condition,  and 
I  left  model  ones  when  my  appointment  ceased.  I 
made  them  take  into  consideration  the  extent  of  air- 
6pace,  ventilation  and  light.  I  was  told  to  confine  my- 
self to  air-space  and  ventilation,  and  I  did  that.  It 
took  me  a  year  to  get  that  done,  after  visiting  the  cow- 
sheds five  or  six  times;  and  I  reported  on  all  the  cases, 
and  I  had  to  pay  about  two  hundred  visits. 

29695.  In  order  to  get  what  you  thought  was  desirable 
carried  out? — What  was  half  desirable,  not  desirable 
at  all. 

29696.  You  dealt  with  what  was  imperative  in  the 
first  instance? — Yes;  and  I  tried  to  do  away  with  the 
worst  phases  of  the  case  first. 

29697.  Were  you  ever  obliged  to  prosecute? — No.  I 
was  told  if  there  was  enough  of  air-space  and  ventilation 
that  that  would  do.  There  was  an  order  then  that  they 
do  no  inspection  at  all ;  and  then  the  Local  Government 
Board  insisted  on  an  inspector,  and  now  they  have  got 
a  veterinary  surgeon.  I  have  seen  the  air-holes  stufied 
with  boxes. 

29698.  And  the  manure  heap  in  close  proximity  to 
the  byre? — I  tried  to  get  that  done  away  with.  I  have 
sent  in  more  reports  than  any  man  in  the  North  of 
Ireland. 

29699.  Professor  Mettam. — Do  they  carry  them  out? 
— No.  Some  of  the  Councillors  have  got  the  idea  that 
the  reason  I  sent  in  a  report  was  to  have  a  prosecution, 
and  get  money  from  them.  One  Councillor  told  me 
that;  and  he  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  unless  I  got 
money  for  prosecutions  I  would  not  institute  them. 

29700.  That  was  a  very  reprehensible  position  to  take 
up.  Did  you  find  any  difficulty  in  getting  your  require- 
ments carried  out? — Some  with  great  difficulty  and 
some  with  no  difficulty. 

29701.  And  any  alterations  you  required  were  small 
things  at  the  commencement? — Yes.  £2  or  £3  would 
carry  them  out.  One  or  two  people  made  great  im- 
provements. 

29702.  At  your  suggestion? — Yes. 

29703.  Without  bringing  pressure  to  bear  on  them? — 
A  little  pressure.  In  my  opinion,  from  reading  books 
and  seeing  samples  of  cows  in  England,  some  of  those 
in  my  district  when  I  had  charge  would  compare 
favourably  with  any  in  England. 

29704.  The  Chairman. — Until  the  time  the  inspection 
was  withdrawn? — Yes;  so  long  as  I  continued. 

29705.  Since  the  new  inspector  was  appointed,  have 
you  seen  any  reports  of  prosecutions  that  were  carried 
out  at  his  instigation  or  suggestion? — No. 

29706.  And  as  far  as  you  can  learn,  from  your  know- 
ledge of  the  locality,  and  reading  the  local  press,  you 
have  no  reason  to  think  that  any  prosecutions  have 
been  undertaken? — I  don't  think  they  could  take  place 
without  my  notice. 

29707.  Regarding  the  health  of  the  cows  of  the  dis- 
trict, it  is  not  a  question  on  which  you  are  an  expert, 
but  did  it  strike  you  that  there  was  a  possibility  of 
some  of  the  animals  suffering  from  tuberculous  affec- 
tion?— I  would  not  be  surprised.  Suppose  a  cow  dies, 
it  is  kept  quiet. 

29708.  It  is  not  noised  abroad? — No.  It  is  my  duty 
to  watch,  and  I  am  always  on  the  watch. 

29709.  Has  anything  been  done  by  the  veterinary 
inspector  in  order  to  ensure  the  health  of  the  cows? — 
I  cannot  tell  you.  There  was  a  case  of  supposed 
anthrax  the  other  day.  There  are  two  inspectors — one 
appointed  by  the  District  Council  and  the  other  is  ap- 
pointed, I  think,  by  the  County  Council.  There  was  a 
case  of  supposed  anthrax,  and  I  inspected  it,  and  the 
veterinary  surgeon  buried  the  carcass  at  once. 


29710.  Professor  Mettam. — Was  this  case  reported  to 
the  police? — Yes. 

29711.  The  Chairman.— With  regard  to  the  milk 
supply,  your  position  would  enable  you  to  state  whether 
it  is  sufficient? — It  is  not  sufficient. 

29712.  Is  this  owing  to  a  scarcity  of  milk  or  want 
of  appreciation  of  its  food  value? — Both. 

29713.  Is  there  a  period  of  the  year  in  which  it  is 
impossible  for  the  working-class  population  to  obtain 
a  supply? — Yes.  They  cannot  obtain  an  all-the-year- 
round  supply  in  any  place.  I  remember  on  one  occasion 
sitting  on  a  half-broken  chair  and  half  a  stone  in  a 
small  cottage,  and  I  saw  a  child  getting  baker's  bread 
and  boiling  water.    I  saw  that  with  my  own  eyes. 

29714.  Mr.  O'Brien.— That  was  better  than' tea?— I 
suppose  it  was. 

29715.  The  Chairman. — What  age  was  the  child? — 
Three  or  four  years,  and  there  were  seven  in  family. 

29716.  Could  they  buy  milk? — They  were  poor;  and 
they  said  they  could  not  pay  for  it,  but  that  they  could 
not  get  it  if  they  could  purchase  it. 

29717.  Tlie  Chairman. — Have  you  ever  ordered  a 
milk  diet  and  been  told  that  it  was  not  procurable? — 
Often. 

29718.  Even  for  adults  as  well  as  for  children? — Yes. 

29719.  Would  that  prevail  throughout  the  entire  year 
or  only  for  a  limited  period? — Of  course,  in  the  summer 
it  would  be  more  easily  got;  there  would  be  more  milk. 

29720.  Does  the  custom  prevail  of  the  farmer  supply- 
ing milk  to  those  engaged  working  on  his  farm? — Some 
do  and  some  don't. 

29721.  It  is  not  a  universal  custom? — No. 

29722.  Is  there  any  objection  to  sell  milk  in  small 
quantities  by  those  sending  milk  to  the  creamery? — 
Yes.  Some  of  the  people  sending  milk  to  the  creamery 
don't  keep  enough  for  themselves. 

29723.  Professor  Mettam. — Is  that  common,  do  you 
think? — I  don't  think  it  is  very  common,  but  it  is 
common. 

29724.  The  Chairman. — Is  it  the  custom  to  provide 
the  labourers  with  their  food  generally? — Yes. 

29725.  And  often,  in  such  circumstances,  they  don't 
even  get  milk  in  their  tea? — In  some  cases,  but  not  all. 

2972tj.  The  very  fact  that  such  a  state  of  things  is  to 
be  found  in  individual  cases  would  lead  one  to  believe 
that  they  are  not  entirely  isolated  cases? — They  are  not. 

29727.  Would  the  working-class  population  use  a 
larger  quantity  of  milk  if  more  were  available? — I  be- 
lieve they  would.  I  know  one  family  of  ten,  and  that 
man  gets  6.s.  a  week,  and  he  has  to  feed  his  family 
with  it. 

29728.  There  is  not  much  margin  for  extravagance 
there? — No;  I  have  to  give  them  money  myself.  In 
some  places  there  is  very  bad  water.  In  one  case  of  a 
new  well  I  got  a  report  from  the  analyst  that  the  water 
was  condemned.  The  Council  seem  to  think  that  I 
want  them  to  spend  money  extravagantly. 

29729.  Your  interest  is  in  the  public  health? — Yes. 

29730.  To  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  poor? — Yes. 

29731.  Have  you  got  tuberculosis  in  your  district? — 
Not  very  much. 

29732.  Nothing  remarkable? — No.  I  was  told  by 
Her  Excellency  that  my  district  was  a  healthy  one. 

29733.  So  far  as  the  registration  of  deaths  indicate? 
—Yes. 

29734.  Are  children  adequately  fed  in  your  district? 
— No.  They  are  not  half  fed.  When  I  got  into  the 
district  there  was  smallpox  and  typhoid  fever,  but  not 
now.  If  I  got  my  way  I  could  keep  the  place  fairly 
healthy. 

29735.  Is  it  an  insane  desire  to  be  economical  that 
prevents  the  Council  carrying  out  suggestions  contained 
in  your  reports? — They  think  it  is  economical.  They 
would  give  a  solicitor  any  price  he  asked,  but  not  a 
doctor. 

29736.  While  they  would  be  willing  to  provide  the 
necessary  means  to  deal  with  an  outbreak  of  disease 
they  dont  take  steps  to  prevent  the  outbreak? — Y'es; 
the  Council  would  not  do  anything  to  prevent  disease 
if  they  had  to  put  their  hands  into  their  pockets. 

29737.  Is  not  that  a  short-sighted  policy?— It  is.  The 
Council  do  not  agree  with  me  or  I  with  them.  If  the 
Government  could  subsidise  some  of  the  farmers  and 
give  them  so  much  a  year  to  provide  poor  people  with 
milk  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing.  In  Melbourne  the 
Municipal  Council  have  a  farm,  and  supply  poor  people 
with  milk:  and  if  they  cannot  buy  it  it  is  given  free. 
It  would  also  be  well  if  these  new  breeds  of  goats  which 
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liave  been  kept  by  Lady  Dunleath,  and  the  use  of  which 
have  been  advocated  by  Lady  Aberdeen,  were  got  into 
the  district. 

29738.  Are  there  many  goats  kept  in  your  district? — 
Yes:  but  they  are  dry  in  winter. 

29739.  The  introtluction  of  the  new  breeds  would  be 
helpful  in  that  respect? — Yes. 

29740.  Would  the  people  appreciate  the  introduction 
of  these  goats  into  the  district? — I  am  sure  they  would. 

29741.  And  they  would  co-operate  with  any  scheme 
that  would  be  brought  forward  for  the  improvement  of 
the  breeds? — Yes.  I  was  talking  to  a  lot  of  people 
about  them. 

29742.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Would  the  farmers  appreciate 
the  goats? — They  would  not  like  the  hedges  destroyed. 
I  am  quite  sure  some  of  them  would  like  a  goat.  I 
know  some  gentlemen  would  even  go  in  for  them. 

29743.  The  Chairman. — Would  your  District  Council 
view  with  equanimity  the  prospect  of  being  called  on 
to  undertake  some  of  the  expenses,  say,  of  distribution? 
— Yes;  but  if  you  put  anything  on  the  rates  they  won't 
do  it. 

29744.  Unless  it  is  made  compulsory? — Yes.  They 
will  pay  a  lawyer,  but  not  a  doctor.  They  will  give  a 
lawyer  £'500  or  £600  or  £800  without  a  word. 

29745.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Perhaps  the  lawyers  would 
take  up  this  question  of  supplying  the  milk  in  this 
case.    Farmers  are  the  guardians? — Yes. 

29746.  They  would  recognise  that  to  supply  milk  at 
Sd.  or  lOd.  a  gallon  all  the/  year  round  would  pay  them 
better  almost  than  any  farming  they  are  doing? — It 
would. 

29747.  I  can  vouch  for  that,  but  I  suppose  they  don't 
do  any  winter  dairying  here  at  all? — No,  not  much. 

29748.  They  say  it  does  not  pay? — Yes. 

29749.  Have  they  ever  tried  it? — I  don't  think  so. 
I  only  know  one  or  two  farmers  in  a  manufacturing  dis- 
trict that  supply  the  people  with  milk,  and  it  pays 
them. 

29750.  The  Chairman. — They  supply  people  having 
regular  employment? — Yes.  I  know  one  family,  and 
they  get  about  22.s.  worth  of  butter  in  the  month,  not 
counting  the  milk. 

29751.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Are  there  creameries  in  your 
district? — Yes;  separating  stations. 

29752.  They  are  all  auxiliaries?— Yes. 

29753.  Do  they  get  a  plentiful  supply  of  milk  during 
the  winter? — No;  they  don't  get  half  as  much  as  in  the 
sumnaer. 

29754.  Not  enough  to  keep  them  going? — No;  only 
two  or  three  days  in  the  week. 

29755.  Do  you  know  if  the  creameries  store  the  milk 
for  their  suppliers  during  the  days  that  they  are  not 
working;  do  you  know  if  they  take  in  the  milk  until 
they  are  separating?— I  don't' think  so.  I  don't  think 
it  is  sent  to  them  until  the  regular  time. 

29756.  In  some  creameries  they  do  store  the  milk 
rather  than  let  the  small  farmers  keep  milk  in  their 
own  premises,  knowing  that  they  have  no  proper  pro- 
vision to  keep  it  clean? — I  was  speaking  to  one  manager 
of  a  creamery,  and  he  told  me  that  one  supplier  sent 
milk  on  one  occasion  in  which  there  were  beetles  and 
cockroaches. 

29757.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  purchase 
milk  at  these  separating  stations? — Tliey  never  sell  any. 

29758.  Has  it  ever  been  asked  for? — No. 

29759.  And  there  has  been  no  organisation  amongst 
the  labouring  classes  or  the  poorer  people  to  see  if  they 
could  get  milk? — No. 

29760.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  get  some- 
thing like  that  done  ?— I  was  going  round  amongst 
the  people,  and  a  great  many  gave  me  their  names. 
They  told  me  that  they  would  be  willing  to  buy  milk 
if  they  could  get  it,  and  that  they  would  be  willing  to 
keep  the  goats.  They  have  not  the  improved  breed  of 
goats. 

29761.  The  Chairman.— You  are  familiar  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Order? — Yes. 

29762.  Do  you  think  there  is  anything  unreasonable 
contained  in  that  Order,  or  unnecessarily  severe  for  any 
person  anxious  to  carry  out  the  trade  intelligently?— 
No.  A  great  many  of  them  are  beginning  to  see"  the 
necessity  of  it. 

29763.  Mr.  Wilson. — You  have  been  trying  to  en- 
force the  Order  in  your  own  district? — Yes! 

29764.  Have  you  known  of  any  cases  where  the  en- 
forcement has  put  a  person  out  "of  the  trade?  No. 

^  29765.  They  have  all  remained  in  the  business?— 
Yes;  it  would  not  put  any  one  out  of  the  trade. 


29766.  The  Chairman. — From  your  own  knowledge  of 
District  Councils,  do  you  think  it  would  be  possible 
that  iniiform  administration  of  this  Order  would  be 
carried  out  so  long  as  it  is  enforced  according  to  the 
will  of  the  local  authority? — No;  until  it  is  taken  out 
of  their  hands  and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  medical 
profession. 

29767.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  central  control  and 
uniform  administration  over  the  entire  country? — Yes. 

29768.  And  until  that  is  done  one  need  not  hope  that 
the  milk  will  be  as  carefully  handled  or  as  clean  as 
the  public  health  requires? — Certainly  not. 

29769.  Lady  Everard. — You  think  the  appointment 
of  a  whole-time  veterinary  officer  would  be  impoi'tant? 
— Yes,  certainly. 

29770.  And  a  whole-time  medical  officer? — Most  un- 
doubtedly. 

29771.  It  woidd  conduce  to  proper  administration  of 
the  Order? — Yes. 

29772.  Professor  Mettam. — Established  by  a  central 
authority? — Yes,  and  properly  paid.  He  should  be 
paid  the  same  as  the  State-paid  lawyers. 

29773.  Lady  Everard. — Under  the  Insurance  Act 
there  is  a  whole-time  medical  officer,  and  that  is  some- 
thing of  the  idea  that  would  be  in  your  mind? — Yes; 
but  they  don't  pay  half  enough. 

29774.  Do  you  consider  that  all  the  by-products  of 
milk — butter,  skim  milk,  &c. — should  be  placed  under 
the  same  rules  and  regulations  as  new  milk? — Cer- 
tainly. 

29775.  Mr.  O'Brien.— Do  you  think  the  mothers  in 
your  district  appreciate  the  value  of  milk  as  a  food? — 
They  don't  understand  the  value  of  it  at  all. 

29776.  They  don't  realise  that  the  money  spent  on 
tea  is  better  spent  on  milk? — No;  they  would  rather 
spend  it  on  tea  or  whisky. 

29777.  I  see  in  your  precis  of  evidence  you  say  that 
some  people  give  laudanum  to  their  children? — Yes. 

29778.  Is  that  common? — No;  it  is  done  to  keep 
them  quiet. 

29779.  Would  not  that  harm  them? — Yes;  but  they 
don't  find  it. 

29780.  Professor  Mettam. — Laudanum  is  practically 
fatal  to  young  children? — Yes. 

29781.  Miss  McNeill. — Have  you  many  deaths  of 
children  under  twelve  months? — Yes. 

29782.  Have  you  many  deaths  between,  say,  five  and 
six  years  of  age — anything  more  than  usual? — Not  more 
than  usual.  There  may  be  some  deaths  in  the  summer 
time  owing  to  bad  milk. 

29783.  Professor  Mettam. — Is  that  summer  diarrhoea? 
— Yes,  and  meningitis. 

29784.  Miss  McNeill. — The  giving  of  laudanum  is 
confined  to  mothers  in  factory  employment? — Yes. 

29785.  Lady  Everard. — Have  you  got  a  Jubilee 
nurse  ? — No. 

29786.  Have  you  a  branch  of  the  Women's  National 
Health  Association  in  your  district? — We  had  the 
exhibition  down.  We  are  trying  to  start  a  branch  of 
the  association. 

29787.  I  think  you  would  find  a  nurse  a  great 
comfort? — Yes,  if  we  could  get  her  paid  for. 

29788.  Are  the  children  fed  on  stirabout  in  vour 
district? — No,   they   don't   use  enough   of  it. 

29789.  Do  the  mothers  bake  at  home,  or  is  it  baker's 
bread  they  use? — Baker's  bread. 

29790.  What  is  the  price  of  milk  in  your  district?— 
I  cannot  say  exactly. 

29791.  Mr.  Wilson.— The  creameries  in  your  dis- 
trict, are  they  for  the  most  part  co-operative  or  pro- 
prietary creameries? — They  are  co-operative. 

29792.  Has  the  experiment  ever  been  tried  of  a 
person  who  wants  milk  going  to  a  creamery  and  asking 
for  it? — I  never  heard  of  it. 

29793.  So  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the 
creamery  manager  would  be  in  favour  of  selling  the 
milk? — He  dare  not  do  it  without  the  permission  of 
the  committee.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  com- 
mittee would  do  it  unless  they  were  paid  well  for  it. 
I  am  sure  they  would  do  anything  for  money. 

29794.  Mr.  O'Brien.— The  price  they  would  get  for 
retailing  milk  would  be  nearly  double"  what  they  give 

farmers  and  more  than  what  they  make  by  butter?  

Yes.      You  would  have  to  go  miles  to  the  creamery 
in  some  cases. 

29795.  Before  you  go  to  the  creamery  asking  for 
milk  you  must  organise  the  demand? — Yes,  thev  would 
do  anything  to  get  money. 

29796.  Perha.ps  the  creamery  manager  might  Eay 
that  this  retailing  of  milk  in  small  quantities  would 
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crive  trouble,  but  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  creamery 
manager  is  in  favour,  of  selling  the  milk  m  this  way 
he  could  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  his  committee?— 
Yes. 

29797.  It  has  not  been  tried? — No. 

29798.  Mr.  Wilson. — It  is  quite  obvious  that  no 
single  solution  of  this  milk  problem  can  be  found. 
There  must  be  a  series  of  plans — one  to  suit  one 
place  and  another  to  suit  another,  but  where  the 
creamery  system  is  in  existence  it  seems  to  us  that 
the  organization  of  the  demand  was  Ihe  solution? — 
It  might. 

29799.  That  is  if  the  people  really  want  milk.^— 
Yes;  some  of  the  people  have  not  the  money. 

29800.  That  would  have  to  be  a  matter  for  some 
charitable  organization  of  some  sort,  but  the  first 
thing  one  has  got  to  do  is  to  supply  the  milk  to  the 
people  who  have  money  and  see  that  they  can  get 
it?— Yes. 

29801.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Is  there  a  difficulty  about 
pure  water  in  vour  district? — Yes. 

29802.  Why  'is  that? — Lough  Neagh  is  the  worst 
place  to  get  water,  because  they  have  to  go  out  a 
quarter  of  a^  mile  to  get  it.  I  got  three  wells  sunk 
and  they  were  all  condemned. 

29803.  Condemned  for  what?— The  water  is  con- 
taminated with  animal  matter.  They  were  not  sunk 
in  the  proper  place,  and  the  council  did  not  build 
them  high  enough. 

29804.  Professor  Mettam. — And  did  they  becorne 
contaminated  with  animal  matter? — One  is  sunk  in 
a  ditch,  and  I  don't  think  they  built  them  high  enough. 

29806.  And  there  is  surface  contamination? — Yes. 

29806.  'I'liat  would  be  easily  remedied? — Yos,  but 
they  won't  spend  the  money.  I  ordered  a  well  to  be 
sunk  in  one  place  and  they  would  not  do  it,  and  they 
spent  £40  or  ^50,  and  afterwards  they  had  to  sink  it 
where  I  suggested.  The  council  won't  do  anything 
I  ask  them  to  do. 

29807.  Mr.  O'Bhien. — It  seems  to  me  that  '.here 
will  be  friction  as  long  as  you  are  there? — I  am  afraid 
so. 

29808.  Lady  Evehard. — Do  you  think  there  Mould 
be  people  in  your  neighbourhood  who  would  keep  a 
billy  goat? — I  am  sure  they  would. 

29809.  We  have  had  evidence  in  many  places  that 
it  would  be  advantageous  to  the  labourer  if  he  had 
two  goats — one  kidding  in  May,  and  another  in 
November  ? — Yes. 

29810.  This  new  breed  of  goat  will  kid  at  any  time 
of  the  year,  not  like  the  old  Irish  goat? — Yes. 

29811.  Professor  Mettam. — Have  you  had  any  ex- 
perience of  milk-borne  epidemics? — The  only  one  was 
twenty-four  or  twenty-five  years  ago. 

29812.  And  none  in  recent  years? — No;  it  is  possible 
some  of  the  cases  of  diphtheria  we  get  may  be  from  it. 

29813.  Of  course  you  are  aware  that  milk  is  often 
a  convenient  vehicle  for  the  virus  of  diphtheria? — Yes. 

29814.  Your  practice  is  in  the  rural  district? — Yes. 

29815.  Have  you  any  urban  experience  at  all?- — No. 

29816.  You  would  have  no  objection,  I  presume, 
speaking  generally,  that  the  Urban  Council  should 
send  its  representative  into  the  rural  district  in  order 
to  investigate  any  supposed  outbreak  of  disease? — No; 
I  would  like  to  see  them  go,  and  I  would  help  them  to 
stamp  out  disease. 


29817.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  conaition  in  whick 
milk  is  stored?— They  send  it  away  at  once  to  the 
creamery. 

29818.  But  tliose  making  butter  themselves  store 
the  butter  in  the  houses?— Yes;  some  keep  it  well, 
but  in  odd  cases  they  do  it  badly. 

29819.  Some  of  them   could  be   improved? — Every 
one  of  them  could  be  improved. 

29820.  Talking  of  tuberculosis,  what  is  the  nature  of 
the  lesion  that  you  most  frequently  meet  in  your  rural 
district? — Pulmonary,  and  disease  of  the  joints. 

29821.  Glandular?— Yes. 

29822.  Is  glandular  more  common  than  pulmonary? 
— Yes,  and  some  disease  of  the  joints. 

29823.  Glandular  and  joint  disease  are  principally 
due  to  contamination  of  food:  as,  for  instance,  from 
contaminated  milk  or  contaminated  food? — Yes. 
There  was  an  animal  that  I  heard  about  which  was 
sold  in  a  certain  place  and  bought  by  a  certain 
butcher,  and  it  is  stated  it  died  of  cancer. 

29824.  Miss  McNeill. — Is  your  place  a  factory  dis- 
trict?— There  is  only  one  factory  in  it. 

29825.  Are  there  married  women  in  the  factory? — 
Yes. 

29826.  Do  they  nurse  their  own  children? — Some 
do,  but  they  cannot  do  it  in  the  factory.  Some  of 
them  feed  their  children  at  night,  and  give  them  milk 
in  the  day  time. 

29827.  Are  the  mothers  fairly  healthy  and  vigorous 
who  breast-feed? — Yes;  a  great  many  of  these  people 
intermarry  and  that  destroys  them. 

29828.  Is  breast-feeding  general  amongst  the  factory 
operatives? — Yes. 

29829.  Professor  Mettam. — What  happens  to  the  child- 
while  the  mother  is  engaged  in  the  factory? — They  get 
some  person  to  look  after  it. 

29830.  Some  old  woman  acts  as  nurse  and  feeds 
the  child?— Yes. 

29831.  Mr.  O'Brien. — And  is  it  this  temporary  nurse 
that  drugs  the  children? — Yes. 

29832.  And  you  find  many  children  suffering  from 
paralysis  from  this  early  drugging? — I  only  saw  one  or 
two. 

29833.  Because  I  have  known  cases  of  children  with 
their  faces  drawn,  or  temporarily  paralysed? — I  have 
not  seen  many  of  them.  The  inspector  of  the- 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  Society  comes 
round. 

29834.  You  have  a  "  cruelty  man,"  as  they  call 
them,  going  round? — Yes,  he  is  in  Portadown. 

29835.  You  speak  in  your  summary  of  evidence  of 
money  spent  on  whisky.  Does  that  apply  to  the 
factory  hands? — Not  only  to  the  factory  hands. 

29836.  Is  not  drunkenness  on  the  decrease? — I 
would  not  say  so. 

29837.  Because  I  would  say  generally  throughout 
the  country  drunkenness  is  on  the  decrease? — Some 
respectable  people  drink. 

29838.  Do  women  drink  in  your  district? — There 
are  some  respectable  women  who  do. 

29839.  Those  who  can  afford  it?— Yes. 

29840.  The  Chairman. — Would  they  drink  methy- 
lated spirits? — I  don't  know  of  such  a  case.  In  the- 
Draperstown  district  they  drink  ether. 


Mr.  J.  G.  Browne  examined. 


29841.  The  Chairman. — Are  you  interested  in  agri- 
culture, Mr.  Browne? — Yes. 

29842.  In  what  district? — In  the  county  Tyrone — in 
Mr.  Russell's  division. 

29843.  With  regard  to  the  industrial  population  there, 
do  they  get  an  adequate  supply  of  milk? — They  do. 
There  is  plenty  of  milk  in  my  district  if  they  pay  for  it. 

29844.  Miss  McNeill. — At  what  price  is  it  "sold? — 
They  pay  lOd.  a  gallon  for  it  at  Sion  Mills.  The 
creameries  don't  pay  anything  like  that. 

29845.  Mr.  O'Brien. — They  pay,  on  an  average,  4id. 
for  the  butter  fat  alone? — They  don't.  I  have  the 
report  of  our  co-operation  creamery,  and  for  years  the 
quantity  has  been  going  down.  Suppose  a  cow  gives 
400  gallons  of  milk,  that  would  be  a  fair  average  good 
cow. 

29846.  The  Chairman. — You  think  that  is  a  fair 
average  of  the  yield  of  the  cows? — Yes.  For  the  milk 
the  owner  would  get  £7  2s.  from  the  creamery  and 


the  separated  milk  would  be  worth  30s.,  and  youi 
cannot  feed  a  cow  for  under  £9.  In  1909  there  were 
one-and-a-half  million  pounds  of  butter  sold  at  the- 
creamery,  in  1910  one-and-a-quarter  million,  and  last 
year  it  was  onc-and-a-quarter  million,  and  not  only 
had  the  percentage  fallen  but  the  quantity  fell.  In 
1909  the  percentage  of  butter  fat  was  3.5,  in  1910  3.4,, 
and  last  year  it  was  not  3.4. 

29847.  Professor  Mettam. — But  last  year  was  an  ex- 
ceptional year? — I  don't  know. 

29848.  Mr. O'Brien. — It  was.  The  quality  was  dis- 
tinctly down  all  over? — The  farmers  did  not  feed  the 
cows. 

29849.  The  Chairman.— That  would  indicate  that 
the  dairying  industry  is  not  very  remunerative? — It 
does  not  pay  at  all.  You  are  just  getting  for  the 
milk  tlie  cost  of  production. 

29850.  Is  the  numb(-r  of  farmers  engaged  in  the 
dairying   industry    in  your   local'ty   decreasing? — No  J 
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thev  arc  keeping  as  many  cows  as  before  or  more,  but 
they  are  not  feeding  them  so  well.  Thof  calves  pay 
them  and  the  store  cattle  pay  them. 

29851.  Would  it  be  your  opinion  that  it  would  pay 
the  farmers  better  to  care  their  cows  better? — No; 
they  are  well  enough  cared  for,  but  no  forcing  food 
is  given  them. 

29852.  In  your  opinion,  it  is  more  profitable  to  feed 
iihem  cheaply  than  to  force  a  supply"? — Yes.  Some 
people  cannot  dispose  of  their  milk. 

29853.  Can  you  speak  of  any  area  outside  the  town 
oi  Sion  Mills? — Yes.  In  the  district  around  Sion  Mills 
milk  is  plentiful  enough.  The  farmers  cannot  supply 
it  for  nothing. 

29854.  We  are  more  anxious  to  know  if  people  can- 
not secure  it  for  money? — There  is  no  such  thing 
about  our  locality. 

29855.  Does  it  apply  to  any  part  of  the  county 
Tyrone? — No.  In  some  cases  you  cannot  get  butter- 
jnilk,  but  you  can  always  get  new  milk. 

29856.  We  have  been  told — not  in  Omagh — that  the 
people  cannot  always  get  milk  for  money? — That  is 
nonsense.     Thej-  can  get  it  at  the  creameries. 

29857.  We  have  been  told  that  some  of  the 
■creameries  refuse  to  sell  milk  retail? — They  will  sell  it. 

29858.  We  had  a  creamery  manager  who  told  us 
that  he  thought  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  require 
■creameries  to  sell  it? — I  don't  know  what  kind  of  a 
manager  he  was. 

29859.  It  was  suggested  to  many  creamery  managers 
that  tliey  might  be  induced  to  sell  milk  tor  cash  retail, 
■and  some  objected  to  that? — I  never  heard  of  its 
being  objected  to. 

29860.  The  feeling  that  you  indicate  does  not  prevail 
universally  amongst  the  creamery  managers? — -No. 

29861.  And,  in  your  opinion,  it  would  not  be  un- 
reasonable to  compel  them  to  sell  milk  retail? — No, 
and  they  would  be  making  money  by  doing  so. 

29862.  It  Mould  not  be  so  much  a  question  of  price. 
It  was  the  question  of  the  dislocation  of  the  manage- 
ment of  their  trade? — There  would  be  a  little  difficulty, 
it  could  be  got  over. 

29863.  It  must  create  a  little  extra  trouble,  but  if 
the  public  health  demanded  that  it  should  be  possible 
for  the  residents  of  the  district  to  procure  milk,  and  if 
the  factories  had  the  milk,  would  it  not  be  reasonable 
to  think  that  the  factories  should  reserve  a  certain 
-quantity  for  domestic  use? — Yes,  and  nothing  would 
pay  them  so  well. 

29864.  Are  the  children  sufficiently  nourished  on  a 
milk  diet? — I  should  say  so,  but  I  am  not  an  expert. 
There  is  plenty  of  milk  "available. 

29865.  Is  the  milk  yield  improving?— No :  it  is 
diminishing. 

29806.  To  what  cause  do  you  attribute  that,  other 
than  the  poverty  of  the  feeding? — The  scarcity  of 
labour.  If  you  had  a  good  cow  she  would  make 
1,000  gallons  of  milk  a  year.  You  cannot  get  efficient 
labour  for  milking,  no  matter  what  you  pav. 

29867.  Is  that  one  of  the  difficulties  of  tlie  trade? — 
That  is  a  great  difficulty. 

29868.  You  think  that  the  yield  of  the  cow  is 
diminishing? — Yes. 

29869.  By  reason  of  the  imperfect  milking? — Yes, 
and  the  prices  do  not  pay  the  farmer  to  keep  the  cattle 
so  well. 

29870.  Is   the   deep-milking   cow  less   likelv   to  be 
■efficiently  milked  than  the  small-milking  cow?— Yi 
and  you  will  likely  lose  her  in  a  few  vears 

29871.  F  rom  another  point  of  view,  the  aim  and 
end  of  our  Inquiry  would  be  to  find  some  means  by 
-which  the  milk  yield  of  the  cow  would  be  increased. 
You  have  an  objection  to  that? — Y'es. 

29872.  That  is  an  entirely  new  aspect  of  the  question. 
Mr.   O'Brien. — How   many  dairy  cows   would  the 

average  farmer  have? — A  dozen  to  twenty. 

29873.  There  are  no  farmers  with  up"  to  eighty  or 
-one  hundred  cows?— No;  none  with  more  than  fifty. 

29874.  I  suppose  no  one  uses  a  milking  machine?  

No. 

29875.  The  Chairman.— How  manv  cows  would  each 
milker  be  expected  to  milk?— From  six  to  ten. 

29876.  Is  it,  male  labour  that  is  usuallv  emploved?— 
No,  mostly  female.  They  arc  taking  the  men 
because  the  females  are  not  available. 
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29877  Is  it  the  factory  work  that  is  attracting  tlie 
females? — No,  emigration  to  America. 

29878.  Docs  that  difficulty  operate  in  other  districts 9 
I —  I  would  say  go. 


29879.  The  extension  of  it,  I  take  it,  will  lead  to  the 
limitation  of  the  milk  supply  generally,  if  it  should 
go  on? — Yes. 

29880.  Is  the  scarcity  of  labour  a  growing  difficulty 
with  you? — Yes;  it  is  getting  worse,  year  by  year,  and 
the  quality  of  it  is  getting  worse.  It  needs  more 
supervision  now  than  it  did  before. 

29881.  You  cannot  be  safe  in  leaving  them  uninspec- 
ted?— No.  You  would  lose  an  800  gallon  cow  in  a 
few  years  if  you  did. 

29882.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Have  the  farmers  gone  in  for 
the  keeping  of  milk  records  of  each  cow? — No. 

29883.  Weighing  the  milk  once  or  twice  a  week 
would  show  whether  the  milker  was  doing  his  work? — 
Yes,  but  what  about  the  other  four  times  a  week? 

29884.  You  might  have  it  done  every  day? — It  would 
be  too  much  trouble. 

29885.  There  is  no  trouble? — You  would  have  to  be 
always  there  yourself. 

29886.  What  is  the  farmer  at  when  the  milking  is 
going  on? — It  is  hard  to  tell. 

29887.  He  might  not  be  up  perhaps? — Yes. 

29888.  The  farmer's  wife  might  be  up? — He  might 
not  have  a  wife.  Generally,  the  farmer's  wife  must 
supervise. 

29889.  The  Chairman. — Is  the  farmer's  wife 
deteriorating  also? — Yes;  I  think  she  is  deteriorating 
at  the  milking. 

29890.  Is  not  the  Sunday  labour  a  difficulty  with 
you? — Some  people  object  to  do  it,  but  it  is  not  so 
difficult  as  getting  it  properly,  done. 

29891.  Do  you  send  milk  to  the  creamery? — Yes. 
I  keep  pure-bred  shorthorns. 

29892.  Do  you  keep  any  milk  records  of  them? — No. 

29893.  Have  you  ever  kept  milk  records  at  all? — 
Never  for  a  year. 

29894.  Do  any  of  the  farmers  in  your  locality? — I 
think  thev  did  for  a  few  months,  but  thev  stopped  it. 

29895.  Why?— I  don't  know. 

29896.  Did  they  object  to  the  trouble?— I  don't 
know. 

29897.  Mr.  O'Brien.— Did  you  object  to  tlie  trouble 
yourself? — No. 

29898.  You  kept  them  yourself? — Yes,  for  a  few 
months.  I  did  not  want  the  cows  to  give  any  more 
milk,  because  they  were  giving  enough,  because  they 
only  give  the  cost  of  production. 

29899.  The  Chairman. — Can  you  improve  the  qualitv 
of  tl  le  milk  by  the  fee-ding  of  the  cow? — Certainlv  you 
can.  A  man  might  be  supplying  milk  for  three 
months  all  right,  and  it  may  come  up  to  the  legal 
standard,  but  owing  to  some  cause  the  cow  goes 
below  that  standard.  We  often  find  in  the  creamery 
that  it  sometimes  comes  below  the  standard,  so  it  is 

•  very  hard  for  a  man  to  be  fined  when  he  supplies  milk 
as  it  comes  from  the  cow. 

29900.  That  is  quite  recognised,  and  it  is  a  possibility 
that  might  arise?— It  has  happened.  I  know  a  man 
who  was  fined.     It  was  not  a  heavy  fine. 

29901.  It  is  not  the  amount  of  "the  fine,  but  the 
stigma  ? — Y"es. 

29902.  Do  you  find  a  great  difference  in  the  butter 
fat  in  the  morning  and,'  the  evening  milk? — Not  very 
much. 

29903.  Do  you  milk  at  regular  intervals?- Yes. 

29904.  As  nearly  as  possible  twelve  hours  between? 
— Yes. 

29905.  In  that  case  the  percentage  of  butter  fat 
would  not  vary  so  much? — No. 

29906.  Have  you  any  cows  that  persistently  refuse 
to  yield  up  to  the  standard  ?^ — No. 

29907.  Do  you  think  that  a  cow  that  yields  a  small 
quantity  of  milk  will  give  more  butter  fat  proportion- 
atejy  than  one  that  yields  a  larger  supply?— Yes,  but 
it  is  not  universally  so. 

29908.  Do  you  think  that  the  feeding  of  calves  on 
.separated  milk  has  deteriorated  the  store  stock  of  the 
country?— Not  very  much,  but  it  has  a  little. 

29909.  Is  the  fat  supplied  in  the  majority  of  cases 
—  les;  otherwise  the  calves  would  die. 

29910.  Is  it  the  universal  custom  to  give  linseed 
meal  and  flaxseed  boiled  to  calves  with  separated  milk" 
— Yes. 

29911  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  average  milk 
Meld  of  the  ordinary  dairy  cow,  fed  fairly  well  in 
this  county?— About  400  gallons. 

29912.  You  would  not  get  beyond  that?— I  don't 
tnink  so. 

29913.  And  that  would  be  a  good-sized  cow,  fed  on 
good  land?-If  you  fed  her  extra  she  would  gi;e  more 
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20914.  "What  do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to 
increase  the  yield  to  with  generous  treatment? — To 

600  or  700  gallons.  e 

29915.  And  it  is  your  opinion  that  it  would  not  pay  v 
to  produce  that  extra  quantity? — No;  I  tried  it  myself.  t 

29916.  And  you  think  that  there  was  no  profit  in  it  4 
at  all? — Not  the  smallest,   at  the   creamery  prices. 
Supplying  milk  to  a  town  would  be  different.  s 

29917.  Do  you  sell  any  of  your  milk  other  than  r 
to  a  creamery? — No;  but  the  people  who  are  milking  t 
get  it  for  nothing.  c 

29918.  It  is  regarded  as  portion  of  their  wages? —  a 
No,  but  they  get  it. 

29919.  And  there  is  no  stipulation  when  they  are  a 
employed  that  they  will  get  it? — No.  r 

29920.  But  they  get  it  all  the  same?— Yes. 

29921.  Do  you  employ  any  female  labour  at  the  ^ 
dairy? — No;  it  is  only  a  separating  station.  ,, 

29922.  At  the  central  dairy,  is  the  butter  made  by  ''' 
a  dairymaid  or  man? — A  dairymaid  I  should  say. 

29923.  The  dairymaid  has  gone  out  of  fashion,  and  ^ 
men  are  now  employed? — It  was  a  dairymaid  for  the  ^ 
last  .year  I  know. 


29924.  Have  you  tried  winter  dairying? — Yes. 

29925.  With  what  result?— There  is  no  profit  in  it 
except  that  you  will  have  better  calves,  and  the  cows 
will  give  the  same  supply  of  milk  in  the  winter  as  in 
the  summer;  but  to  supply  milk  to  a  creamery  at 
4^d.  per  gallon  is  not  sufficient. 

29926.  They  give  up  to  6d.  a  gallon  in  the  winter  in 
some  places.  Is  it  the  poverty  in  the  butter  fat  of  the 
milk  that  causes  them  to  give  poorer  prices? — It  is  not; 
they  pay  6d.  a  gallon  for  one  month  when  they  are 
competing  with  another  creamery,  but  they  take  it  off 
afterwards. 

29927.  That  is  a  question  of  competition? — Yes;  our 
average  is  something  like  44d.  a  gallon  all  the  year 
rotmd.      I  have  the  return  here. 

29928.  Is  there  any  trade  in  separated  milk  from  the 
creamery? — No;  there  is  no  demand  for  it  if  they  can 
get  sweet  milk  so  readily  as  they  can. 

29929.  There  would  be  no  demand  for  separated 
milk? — No,  there  is  no  demand  for  it,  and  at  Sion  Mills, 
they  would  not  drink  it.    I  cannot  tell  you  why. 

29930.  Did  you  ever  taste  it?— No. 


On   resuming  after  luncheon,  Professor  Mcttam  presided. 
Mr.  James  Stewart  examined. 


29931.  Professor  Mettam. — You  have  kindly  con- 
sented to  give  evidence  before  the  Commission,  on  the 
question  of  the  milk  supply.  Will  you  be  good  enough 
to  make  a  statement  as  to  the  condition  of  the  milk 
supply  in  your  district? — Since  getting  a  letter  from 
your  Secretary,  I  made  inquiry  all  over  the  district  of 
Strabane,  In  my  own  immediate  district  the  milk 
supply  and  the  rearing  of  the  calves  are  the  main  sup- 
port of  the  farmers. 

29932.  The  production  of  milk  for  consumption  and 
the  rearing  of  calves? — Yes. 

29933.  Have  you  many  creameries  in  your  district? — 
A  big  part  of  my  district  has  no  creamery.  I  would 
Eay  that  in  my  immediate  district  they  churn  at  home 
or  sell  sweet  milk  rather  than  send  to  a  creamery. 

29934.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  milk? — No. 

29935.  "  As  much  as  is  wanted  is  available? — Yes.  In 
my  own  neighbourhood  we  have  twenty-five  per  cent, 
more  milch  cows  now  than  we  had  thirty  years  ago. 

29936.  Do  you  think  that  the  poor  people  use  a 
larger  quantity  of  milk  in  their  homes  now  than  they 
did  years  ago? — They  use  more  than  .they  did  thirty 
years  ago. 

29937.  They  use  more  milk  for  their  children? — As 
far  as  I  can  see,  they  have  no  trouble  in  getting  a 
supply  of  milk.  My  own  men  are  using  more  than  they 
were  thirty  years  ago  when  I  began  farming. 

29938.  Do  you  think  that  applies  to  your  whole  rural 
area? — No.  I  am  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sion  Mills, 
and  I  sell  my  butter  and  buttermilk  at  Sion  Mills. 
Messrs.  Herdman  graze  forty  to  sixty  cows  every  year 
for  their  workers.  A  great  many  of  their  workers  keep 
a  cow  or  two,  and  they  only  charge  a  nominal  sum  for 
the  grazing. 

29939.  Is  the  Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order  enforced 
by  your  Council? — Yes. 

29940.  You  appointed  a  veterinary  surgeon? — Yes, 
and  two  sub-inspectors. 

29941.  Whose  duty  it  is  to  go  round  and  see  the  con- 
dition in  which  the  cows  are  kept? — Yes.  The 
veterinary  surgeon  examines  the  cows,  and  the  sub- 
inspectors  visit  the  byres  frequently. 

29942.  Do  you  find  that  the  people  generally  assist 
these  inspectors  in  carrying  out  what  they  require  them 
to  do? — Yes;  they  are  all  in  favour  of  it.  The  Order 
did  not  apply  to  me  when  it  first  came  out,  and  it  does 
not  apply  to  me  yet.  I  was  Chairman  of  the  Council 
at  the  time,  and  some  of  the  members  thought  that  I 
was  too  anxious  to  put  it  into  force,  as  I  was  not 
brought  under  it  myself,  and  I  put  in  my  application  to 
be  brought  under  it. 

29943.  I  suppose  the  Inspectors  are  only  bringing 
about  a  gradual  change? — Yes. 

29944.  And  not  putting  the  cow-keepers  to  too  much 
expense  at  once? — I  think  they  insist  on  cement  floors, 
and  on  everything  of  that  sort,  to  keep  the  byres  sani- 
tary. I  think  most  of  the  people  in  the  district  have 
the  byres  cleaned  out  twice  a  day.  The  inspectors  in- 
sist on  that. 


29945.  And  the  manure  being  removed  a  certain  dis- 
tance away  from  the  cow-byres? — Yes. 

29946.  Have  any  prosecutions  been  instituted  by 
your  Council  under  the  Order? — None,  except  to  make 
them  register. 

29947.  Threats  have  sufficed  to  bring  about  the  en- 
forcement of  the  Order? — Yes. 

29948.  As  regards  the  cattle  generally,  what  cows  dc 
you  usually  go  in  for  in  your  neighbourhood? — The 
cross-bred  shorthorn. 

29949.  There  are  no  pure-bred  herds  in  your  locality? 
— No.    Well,  there  are  some  thoroughbreds  kept. 

29950.  Do  you  find  the  type  of  animal  has  improved 
or  disimproved  in  recent  years? — Well,  I  think  at  one 
time  they  went  down  in  milking  qualities.  They  are- 
greatly  improved  within  the  last  few  years.  They  are' 
paying  more  attention  to  the  milking  qualities  of  the 
cows. 

29951.  In  fact,  they  use  a  cow  now  as  a  real  milking 
machine,  to  get  as  much  out  of  her  as  possible? — Yes. 

29952.  When  do  the  cows  calve  with  you  as  a  rule? — 
In  September  and  October. 

29958.  You  go  in  personally  for  winter  dairying? — 
Yes. 

29954.  Is  that  common  in  your  district? — It  is  im- 
proving. There  are  a  great  many  people  going  in  for 
it. 

29955.  They  see  the  value  of  it?— They  feel  it  in  their 
pockets. 

29956.  And  you  are  getting  a  demand  all  the  year 
round  for  the  supply? — Yes,  and  your  cow  milks  more 
evenly  all  the  year  round. 

29957.  Do  you  know,  of  your  own  knowledge, 
whether  tuberculosis  is  common  in  your  district 
amongst  the  cattle? — No;  it  is  not. 

29958.  You  keep  the  cows  out  as  long  as  you  can? — 
Y'es. 

29959.  What  kind  of  feeding  do  you  give  them  during 
the  winter  months? — Turnips,  hay  and  straw. 

29960.  Do  you  go  in  for  any  of  the  so-called  catch - 
crops? — Yes,  vetches. 

29961.  And  the  so-called  hardy  greens,  and  rape,  and 
so  on? — I  don't  go  in  for  these.  I  don't  believe  a  cow 
milks  on  greens  or  cabbage  at  all. 

29962.  Do  you  send  any  milk  from  your  district  to 
Belfast  or  Dublin? — No,  Strabane  consumes  a  good 
deal  of  sweet  milk.  It  consumes  much  more  than  it 
did  in  my  earlier  days.  In  Strabane  they  have  a  good 
supply  of  sweet  milk  and  buttermilk.  Tliirty  years 
ago  it  was  supplied  with  thirty  cows,  and  at  present 
there  are  130.  I  have  reports  here  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  milk  supply  in  other  districts.  , 

29963.  Tell  us  about  the  districts  further  afield  from  I 
you? — I  have  reports  from  these  districts.  The  first  is-J 
Donalong.  ] 

29964.  Mr.  Wilson. — Did  you  prepare  these  roportsj 
yourself? — I  got  this  information  from  the  people  thatl 
I  wrote  to.  Donalong  is  about  the  best  farming  dis-l 
trict,  perhaps,  in  the  North  of  Ireland.  Creamerieal 
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started  there  seveu  years  since  with  a  supply  of  400 
gallons  per  day.  Now,  they  have  900  gallons  per  day. 
The  labouring  men  get  their  new  milk  as  formerly  each 
evening,  and  the  farmers  churn  one  day  each  week  so 
as  they  can  have  a  supply  of  buttermilk,  and  a  immber 
of  labourers  keep  a  cow  and  send  the  milk  to  the 
creamery,  and  some  of  them  have  as  much  as  30s.  per 
month  for  milk  supplied.  In  the  Ardstraw  district 
they  have  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent,  more 
milch  cows  than  were  kept  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago. 
The  labourers  are  fairly  well  supplied  with  milk,  as 
most  of  the  people  churn  Sunday's  milk,  and  they  get 
new  milk  at  a  cheap  rate.  Before  the  time  of  the 
creameries  there  was  scarcely  a  labourer  about  here  got 
leave  to  keep  a  goat,  but  now  there  is  hardly  one  of 
them  but  has  a  goat,  which  they  get  grazed  with  the 
farmer  for  whom  they  are  working.  In  the  Donaheady 
district  the  number  of  cows  kept  by  the  farmers  is  as 
large  as  has  been  the  case  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  and 
I  believe  the  present  supply  is  adequate  for  the  require- 
ments of  the  district.  In  the  Leckpatrick  district  the 
number  of  cows  kept  have  increased  during  the  last 
few  years.  Farmers  have  almost  completely  stopped 
churning  their  milk,  and  are  sending  it  to  the  creamery. 
Labouring  men  are  getting  all  the  milk  they  require, 
and  there  are  never  any  complaints  as  far  as  new  milk  is 
concerned.  There  is  a  scarcity  of  buttermilk  in  the 
district,  and  they  make  separated  milk  a  substitute.  In 
the  Donamana  district  there  is  no  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  cows  kept..  The  labourers  who  are  living  with 
the  farmers  get  their  supply  of  new  and  buttHjrmilk 
where  they  are  employed.  Those  living  in  laboui-ers' 
cottages  usually  keep  goats  and  get  buttermilk 
wherever  they  can.  On  the  whole,  they  can  easily  and 
cheaply  obtain  a  supply  of  milk.  In  Newtownstewart 
district,  during  the  past  twelvs  years,  the  number  of 
cows  has  increased  about  five  per  cent.,  and  the  milk 
supply  about  ten  per  cent,  during  the  past  two  years. 
The  labourers  in  the  country  get  a  supply  of  new  and 
buttermilk  from  their  employers.  There  is  more  diffi- 
culty in  procuring  buttermilk  than  formerly  in  the  town 
of  Newtownstewart,  and  the  people  are  using  separated 
milk,  which  takes  its  place  for  baking  purposes,  but 
they  have  a  good  supply  of  new  milk.  Thej'  have 
started  a  cow-testing  association. 

29965.  Professor  Mettam. — Have  you  any  experience 
of  cow-testing  associations? — I  have  been  weighing  my 
milk  for  the  past  five  years.  I  carried  out  a  test — 
winter  against  summer;  I  found  it  was  useful  and  I 
still  weigh. 

29966.  You  find  thereby  you  get  rid  of  the  profitless 
cow? — Yes.  I  may  say  I  sold  all  my  good  cows  when 
I  weighed  the  milk. 

29967.  Mr.  Wilson. — You  mean  to  say  that  the  ani- 
mal you  expected  would  be  a  profitable  one  was  shown 
by  the  records  not  to  be  profitable? — Yes.  At  that 
time  I  liked  to  have  a  good-looking  cow.  I  am  getting 
up  the  milk  again.  I  had  cows  that  would  not  give  aa 
average  of  300  gallons,  and  at  the  present  time  I  have 
cows  giving  over  500  gallons,  and  they  are  milking  still. 

29968.  Professor  Mettam. — That  shows  the  utility  of 
the  test?— Yes. 

29969.  Mr.  CBuien. — These  good-looking  cows,  you 
thought,  were  giving  more  than  300  gallons? — I  did  not 
weigh  their  milk.    I  had  good  calves  from  them. 

29970.  But,  not  having  kept  milk  records,  you  did  not 
know  what  value  they  were  from  the  milk  point  of 
view?— No.  I  sold  most  of  them  for  ^20,  and  I  got 
cows  for  £14:  and  they  give  more  milk.  With  regard 
to  Newtownstewart  district,  I  know  that  the  labourers 
get  a  supply  of  new  and  buttermilk  from  their  em- 
ployers. There  are  a  good  many  of  them  getting  per- 
quisites of  milk  from  their  employers. 

29971.  Professor  Mettam. — Daily  as  part  of  their 
pay? — Yes.  In  our  district  they  have  to  buy  it,  but  at 
a  cheaper  rate  than  we  sell  to  the  town. 

29972.  Are  the  wages  larger  with  you  than  in  those 
places  where  the  milk  is  given? — There  might  be  6d.  a 
week  in  money. 

29973.  Miss  McNeill. — What  is  the  ordinary  wages 
of  an  agricultural  labourer? — 8s.  to  IDs.  a  week,  and 
they  have  a  house,  a  rood  of  potatoes,  and  two  to 
three  tons  of  coal.  They  also  have  goats  grazing.  The 
perquisites  come  to  4s.  or  6s.  in  the  week.  As  I  have 
stated,  there  is  more  difficulty  in  procuring  buttermilk 
than  formerly  in  the  town  of  Newtownstewart,  and  the 
people  are  using  separated  milk,  which  takes  its  place 
for  baking  purposes,  but  they  have  a  good  supply  of  new 
milk.  I  don't  know  much  about  separated  milk,  but  I 
don't  think  it  would  make  a  good  substitute  for  butter- 
milk. 


29974.  Professor  Mettam. — So,  taking  it  all  in  all, 
you  think  there  is  an  abundance  of  milk  to  be 
obtained? — Yes.  I  expect  it  is  the  best  milk-supplied 
district,  perhaps,  in  the  North  of  Ireland. 

29975.  And  where  the  buttermilk  is  scarce,  it  is 
where  the  creameries  are  established,  and  the  farmers 
don't  go  in  for  butter-making  in  their  homes? — In  some 
cases  the  buttermilk  seems  to  be  plentiful  where  the 
creameries  are.  In  my  district  there  are  many  of  the 
farmers  sending  milk  to  the  creamery,  and  they  keep 
the  Saturday  night's  milk,  and  they  have  more  butter- 
milk than  they  want  for  their  own  use. 

29976.  In  your  area  are  there  many  goats  kept? — I 
am  sorry  to  say  there  are  too  many.  On  my  laud  they 
have  up  to  a  dozen  goats,  and  I  would  like  to  have  none. 

29977.  Of  course,  they  are  notorious  destroyers? — 
Yes. 

29978.  In  the  remote  country  districts  where  milk  is 
not  exactly  next  door  to  a  labourer,  would  you  recom- 
mend that  he  should  keep  a  goat  or  a  couple  of  goats 
for  his  own  use? — I  think  they  are  very  useful,  if 
they  are  kept  tied.  Twenty  years  ago  I  had  goats  on 
the  farm.  I  gave  them  up  again,  and  I  got  them 
again  about  ten  years  since,  and  I  scratch  my  head 
when  I  look  at  the  hawthorn  hedges. 

29979.  You  believe  that  the  goat  is  the  poor  man's 
cow? — Yes,  it  is  a  great  help  to  a  poor  man  with  a 
large  family. 

29980.  Mr.  W'ilson. — I  gather  from  what  you  say 
that  there  seems  to  be  no  difficulty  between  the  farmers 
and  the  labourers  so  far  as  the  supply  of  milk  is  con- 
cerned?— There  is  not. 

29981.  Are  those  labourers  living  in  the  new  cottages 
or  the  old  houses? — In  the  Strabane  district  there  are 
few  agricultural  labourers  in  the  new  cottages.  They 
are  generally  occupied  by  an  aged  couple  with  a  large 
family  that  work  in  the  mills. 

29082.  Do  you  happen  to  know  of  any  place  where 
friction  has  arisen  between  the  farmer  and  the  labourer 
through  the  labourer  living  in  one  of  these  houses? — 
No.  For  my  part,  I  would  be  glad  to  see  them  more 
plentiful. 

29983.  Cottages? — Yes;  if  we  can  get  the  right  sort 
of  men  into  them,  but  in  the  Strabane  district  we  had 
a  large  scheme  which  was  just  completed,  and  we  can- 
not find  an  agricultural  labourer  to  occupy  them.  An 
agricultural  labourer  with  a  farmer  is  worth  from  14s. 
to  16s.  a  week  with  his  perquisites,  and  you  can  get  a 
day  man  for  10s.  or  12s. 

29984.  You  mean  they  all  go  for  the  day  man  in  con- 
sequence?— Yes,  but  we  cannot  get  them. 

29985.  Have  you  ever  heard  it  stated  that  a  man  sup- 
plying milk  to  a  creamery  will  keep  too  little  for  his 
own  use  at  home? — I  heard  it,  but  I  believe  he  would 
be  a  foolish  man. 

29986.  Do  you  believe  it?— No,  I  think  they  can 
hardly  do  without  it. 

29987.  We  have'  heard  that  stated  in  a  dogmatic  way 
in  different  places? — I  don't  think  it  is  so.  Half  of 
our  district  has  no  creamery  in  it.  They  are  churning 
at  home  and  selling  milk. 

29988.  I  suppose  they  sell  a  lot  of  new  milk  into  the 
town  of  Strabane  itself? — The  district  I  allude  to  sup- 
plies Strabane.  There  is  four  times  as  much  milk  com- 
ing into  Strabane  now  than  there  was  five  years  ago. 
Thirty-five  years  ago  the  late  Mr.  Gordon  had  the  sup- 
plying of  the  town,  and  he  had  only  from  forty  to 
sixty  cows., 

29989.  I  suppose  the  whole  of  that  trade  of  Strabane 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  owners  of  cattle? — Yes. 

29990.  Has  any  co-operative  society  attempted  to 
supply  milk? — No. 

29991.  Did  they  ever  try? — Yes;  there  was  a  man  in 
Strabane  over  twenty  years  ago  who  tried  it.  He  was 
selling  new  milk  and  butter,  and  he  found  it  was  a 
failure.    He  ran  only  a  couple  of  years. 

29992.  Miss  McNeill.— Did  he  buy  the  milk  from  the 
farmers? — Yes. 

29993.  Mr.  O'Brien. — You  have  gone  in  for  winter 
dairying  yourself,  and  you  have  kept  milk  records? — 
Yes. 

29994.  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  average  yield  of  your 
herd  is? — Over  500  gallons  this  year. 

29995.  Are  there  many  about  you  who  have  cows  with 
an  average  of  500  gallons? — I  heard  some  of  them  have 
run  up  to  1,200  and  1,400  gallons. 

29996.  But  as  an  average? — They  only  commenced 
keeping  records  this  last  year. 
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29997.  You  said  there  was  a  milk-testing  association, 
established? — Yes,  in  Newtownstewart. 

29998.  You  sell  milk  retail?— Yes. 

29999.  What  sort  of  price  do  you  get?— Different 
prices. 

30000.  You  find  that  it  pays?— Well,  I  think  so. 

30001.  I  suppose  you  would  hardly  continue  it  unless 
you  found  it  paid  directly  or  indirectly? — Sometimes  in 
the  North  you  find  a  man  that  does  not  know  what  is 
good  for  him. 

30002.  You  have  all  your  cows  calving  in  the  late 
autumn  for  winter  dairying? — Yes.  Very  seldom  they 
n-ould  be  more  than  a  month  dry. 

30003.  You  find  the  period  of  lactation  is  longer? — 
Yes. 

30004.  And  the  calves  are  better? — Yes. 

30005.  They  go  on  to  the  new  grass  just  at  the  time 
when  they  can  get  benefit  out  of  it? — Yes. 

30006.  "We  have  been  told  that  people  won't  take  up 
winter  dairying  because  it  will  not  pay,  but  that  has 
not  been  your  experience? — No.  A  cow  calving  in  May, 
it  makes  no  difference  what  feeding  you  give  in  Sep- 
tember or  October,  they  drop  their  milk,  and  you  cannot 
raise  them. 

30007.  And  your  calf  does  not  increase  weight  for 
weight  as  the  other  does? — No. 

30008.  Professor  Mettam. — What  do  you  do  with  your 
calves? — I  keep  them  on  and  fatten  them. 

30009.  You  fatten  the  calves? — I  run  them  on  to  two- 
vears-old. 

30010.  Mr.  O'Brien.— You  fatten  them  as  baby  beef? 
— No;  two  years-old. 

30011.  Professor  Mettam. — That  would  be  bullocks, 
but  what  about  the  heifers? — I  sell  some  of  them  for 
beef,  and  I  keep  those  I  want  for  dairying. 

30012.  Mr.  O'Brien. — You  keep  up  your  own  dairy? 
— Y'^es;  I  have  always  half-a-dozen  heifers  coming  in  in 
the  month  of  September. 

30013.  Of  your  own  breeding?— Yes. 

30014.  Y'ou  also  buy  some,  I  suppose? — I  very  seldom 
buy  a  heifer. 

30015.  Do  you  keep  a  bull  of  your  own? — Yes,  a 
thoroughbred  shorthorn. 

30016.  Bought  because  it  comes  from  a  herd  with  a 
good  milking  record,  or  bought  simply  from  points? — 
Bought  from  points. 

30017.  But  of  a  thoroughbred  bull?— Yes.  a  short- 
horn. 

30018.  Are  there  any  of  the  Polled  Angus  bulls  in 
your  neighbourhood? — Not  many.  I  got  one  a  few 
years  ago  for  the  country.  The  people  wanted  me  to 
get  them  one.  They  were  able  to  make  30s.  or  £2  off 
the  calves  bred  by  the  black  bull  more  than  from  the 
shorthorn. 

30019.  You  spoke  of  the  labourers  who  are  not  em- 
ployed by  farmers  regularly — that  they  mostly  have 
goats? — That  is  so,  in  one  district  I  mentioned. 


30020.  In  your  district,  is  that  so?— No. 

30021.  And  all  the  agricultural  labourers  are  living 
with  the  farmers? — Yes,  in  our  district. 

30022.  Do  you  know  in  these  districts  that  you  read 
reports  of,  and  where  they  are  not  living  with  farmers 
and  are  depending  on  the  goats  for  the  supply  of  milk 
— do  you  know  how  they  get  a  supply  in  winter,  or 
whether  they  get  any? — That  is  in  the  Donaman  dis- 
trict. That  is  a  district  that  does  not  go  in  so  much 
for  creameries  as  the  others,  and  I  expect  they  can 
always  get  a  supply  of  buttermilk  and  sweet  milk. 

30023.  Would  you  say  that  more  butter  was  consumed 
by  the  people  in  their  own  houses,  labourers  and  small 
farmers,  than  there  used  to  be? — Certainly.  For  my 
own  part,  thirty  years  ago  there  was  hardly  one  pound 
of  butter  taken,  and  now  there  is  no  labourer  that  does 
not  use  at  least  one  pound  a  week. 

30024.  What  price  do  you  get  for  your  butter? — I 
don't  tell  every  man  my  price,  but  I  could  sell  20  cwt. 
of  butter  every  week  at  the  retail  price  of  the  creamery. 

30025.  Is  that  because  the  people  are  better  off  than 
they  were,  or  that  they  are  putting  more  value  on  the 
milk  products? — They  are  bettor  off. 

30026.  In  any  of  these  districts  that  you  know  of,  do 
they  drink  separated  milk  at  all? — Indeed,  I  don't  know 
that  they  do. 

30027.  '  You  have  not  heard  of  it?— No. 

30028.  Do  they  use  oatmeal  porridge  for  the  children? 
— Yes. 

30029.  And  give  them  sweet  milk  with  it? — I  expect 
it  is  buttermilk  that  they  give  them. 

30030.  Talking  of  Strabane,  you  say  that  the  milk 
bought  there  has  very  much  increased? — Yes. 

30031.  Is  that  because  there  are  better  wages  round 
there,  or  that  they  are  learning  that  milk  is  more  of 
a  food  than  they  thought? — They  have  better  wages. 
We  have  two  shirt  factories  in  the  town,  and  since  they 
were  established  there  is  more  employment  in  the  mills. 

30032.  Do  you  think  the  people  generally  recognise 
the  food  value  of  milk? — I  don't  know  that  they  do  as 
much  as  they  ought. 

30033.  Supposing  that  there  is  a  family  with  the 
parents  and  five  or  six  children,  do  you  think  that  they 
recognise  that  milk  is  the  best  and  cheapest  food  that 
they  can  get  for  their  children,  and  would  buy  it 
accordingly,  so  as  to  give  them  a  quart  of  milk  a  day 
each? — That  is  not  commonly  done  at  all.  They  would 
go  in  for  something  that  they  would  consider  cheaper. 
They  don't  consume  a  quart  a  day  each. 

30034.  I  suppose  not.  If  they  had  money  to  buy, 
j'ou  don't  think  they  would  do  so? — No. 

30035.  Y'^ou  sav  thev  use  more  butter  at  all  events? — 
Yes. 

30036.  And  the  children  quite  often  have  butter? — 
Yes;  they  all  buy  butter,  even  where  there  is  only  a 
single  worker  in  the  family. 


Mr.  John  Cunningham  examined. 


80037.  Professor  Mettam. — I  understand,  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham, you  are  a  member  of  the  Dungannon  Urban 
Council?— Yes. 

30038.  And  you  are  prepared  to  give  the  Commission 
evidence  as  to  the  milk  supply  to  Dungannon? — Yes.  I 
have  taken  a  great  interest  in  a  goat  ranch  department, 
and  also  in  a  bee  industry.  Lady  Aberdeen  has  taught 
me  very  useful  lessons.  I  have  come  here  to  speak  in 
favour  of  Lady  Aberdeen  and  Lady  Dunleath's  scheme 
that  will  help  the  people. 

30039.  What  kind  of  goats  have  you  got  in  your 
neighbourhood? — We  have  got  a  mixture  of  the  Spanish 
and  the  Irish  goat,  which  gives  from  two  to  three 
quarts  a  day  for  eight  months.  I  have  been  out  in 
America,  and  saw  the  Germans  and  others  adopt  the 
plan  of  having  goats'  milk,  as  the  goat  is  an  animal 
that  is  practically  free  from  consumption,  and  that  is 
very  important. 

30040.  So  we  may  take  it  that  you  are  strongly  in 
favour  of  those  who  cannot  get  cows'  milk  keeping 
goats? — Yes. 

30041.  Is  there  a  plentiful  supply  of  cows'  milk 
coming  into  Dungannon? — No,  especially  in  the  winter. 
I  myself  for  two  months  never  tasted  buttermilk.  I 
look  upon  what  is  called  "  creamery  milk  "  as  nothing 
but  the  dross  of  a  cow. 


30042.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  creamery  milk?" — 
The  milk  that  is  sold  in  the  country.  It  is  separated 
milk. 

30043.  Separated  milk  is  largely  used  in  Dungannon? 
— Yes.    About  twice  a  week  we  get  a  supply. 

30044.  Are  there  any  creameries  in  Dungannon? — 
There  are,  two  miles  out. 

30045.  The  separated  milk  is  brought  in  from  these 
creameries  and  sold  in  Dungannon,  and  is  used  by  the 
workers  in  the  mills? — Yes. 

30046.  But  is  not  plenty  of  sweet  milk  available  for 
them? — Yes,  but  they  cannot  buy  it  at  the  price. 

30047.  What  is  the  price? — A  shilling  a  gallon,  and 
in  my  younger  days  it  was  only  2d.  a  quart  in  summer 
and  3d.  in  winter.    Now  it  is  a  shilling  a  gallon. 

30048.  Is  it  dearer  in  the  winter  time? — It  has  never 
gone  higher  than  3d.  a  quart. 

30049.  You  told  us  just  now  that  there  was  very 
little  milk  coming  into  Dungannon  in  the  winter  time"? 
— I  cannot  get  buttermilk. 

30050.  But  you  can  get  sweet  milk? — Not  enough  of 
it  at  a  fair  price,  but  we  can  get  no  buttermilk,  which 
is  our  natural  food,  with  potatoes,  and  when  you  see 
the  people  getting  buttermilk  you  have  healthy  fathers 
and  mothers,  and  no  consumption  in  their  families.  I 
think  if  we  got  a  sufficiency  of  buttermilk  we  would 
have  less  consumption,  because  there  is  a  carbon  in  it. 
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In  regard  to  the  question  of  the  goat,  I  have  taken  an 
'nterest  in  that  since  I  have  come  from  America,  seeing 
so  many  of  them  there,  and  watching  the  Germans  in 
their  habits.  If  a  goat  ranch  was  started  in  every 
district,  say,  in  Dungannon,  a  hundred  goats  could  be 
handled  by  one  man  for  15s.  a  week,  and  you  would 
have  no  consumption  and  no  debilitation.  The  people 
are  getting  an  inferior  class  of  milk. 

30051.  You  think  a  scheme  for  the  keeping  of  goats 
v.'ould  be  feasible  and  possible  in  Dungannon? — Yes. 
And  that  a  quantity  of  milk  could  be  provided  from  these 
goats  which  would  be  available  for  those  who  could  pur- 
chase it. 

30052.  Are  there  many  poor  people  in  your  locality? 
— Yes;  our  neighbourhood  is  principally  composed  "of 
manufacturing  people. 

30053.  "What  would  be  the  price  of  the  goats'  milk 
that  you  suggest  might  be  made  available  ? — I  will  read 


this  to  you,  and  you  will  know  my  ideas.  1  am  in  favour 
of  starting  a  sanatorium  on  Altmore  mountain,  which 
is  800  feet  over  the  sea  level;  also  a  bee  industry;  also 
a  goat  ranch  that  would  supply  the  poor  consumptives. 
Altmore  would  be  suitable  for  a  goat  ranch,  as  there 
are  four  miles  of  mountain,  and  you  know  that  heather 
is  good  for  goats.  I  know  where  goats  go  to  a  gentle- 
man's garden  and  steal  the  honey  for  the  sanatorium. 
They  are  great  robbers,  and  I  praise  them  very  much. 
Mr.  Horner  in  South  Tyrone,  Mr.  liussell  in  North 
Tyrone,  Mr.  Magee  in  Mid  Tyrone,  and  Mr.  Redmond 
in  East  Tyrone,  have  probably  at  least  a  hundred  con- 
sumptives in  each  of  their  divisions.  Now,  if  they 
will  adopt  my  plan,  I  will  cure  out  of  these  institutions 
60  per  cent,  inside  of  three  years,  and  give  these  par- 
ties liberty  to  go  out  and  work,  and  strive  to  be  indus- 
trious, and  reduce  the  rates  Is.  6d.  in  the  £.  I  think 
the  farmers  ought  to  listen  to  me  now  if  they  are  here. 


Mr.  R.  J.  WiLS 

30054.  Professor  Mettam. — You  represent  the  Omagh 
Co-operative  and  Agricultural  Dairy  Society,  Mr.  Wil- 
son?— Yes,  sir. 

80055.  As  regards  the  question  of  the  milk  supply, 
does  a  sufficiency  of  milk  come  into  Omagh  for  the  use 
of  the  people? — Yes,  quite  a  large  sufficiency. 

30056.  Quite  a  sufficient  quantity ?— Yes. 

30057.  And  there  is  no  difficulty  at  any  time  of  the 
year  in  anyone  obtaining  milk? — Not  if  the  applicant 
pays  for  it. 

30058.  What  is  the  price  of  milk  during  the  year? — 
In  the  summer  it  is  lOd.  a  gallon,  and  in  the  winter  a 
shilling. 

30059.  Is  there  plenty  of  buttermilk  also  available? 
— There  are  a  number  of  carts  that  supply  the  town. 

30060.  Milk  brought  in  from  the  country? — Yes. 

30061.  Have  you  any  interest  in  creameries? — Y'es,  I 
happen  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Omagh  Creamery. 

30062.  The  Omagh  Creamery  has,  I  understand,  a 
large  number  of  auxiliaries? — Yes,  it  has  six  auxiliaries. 

30063.  For  the  reception  of  milk? — For  the  reception 
of  cream. 

30064.  You  receive  from  these  auxiliaries  where  the 
milk  is  separated? — Yes. 

30065.  What  is  the  price  that  the  farmer  obtains  for 
his  milk  from  the  creamery — what  is  the  average  price? 
— Last  year  our  average  price  was  4.8d. ,  and  we  calcu- 
lated the  value  of  the  skim-milk  at  2|d.  per  gallon. 

30066.  Mr.  Wilson. — That  seems  a  very  high  esti- 
mate?— It  is  not. 

30067.  Mr.  0 'Brien.— Usually,  separated  milk  is 
valued  at  a  penny  a  gallon.  I  always  believe  it  is 
worth  more,  but  that  is  the  usual  figure  put  on  it. 
You  value  it  at  2^d.  a  gallon? — Yes.  I  would  value  it 
at  that  for  feeding  pigs  or  cattle  or  anything. 

30068.  Professor  Mettam. — How  do  you  arrive  at 
the  average  of  the  milk.  You  say  on  an  average  you 
pay  4.8d.  How  do  you  strike  that  average? — On  all  the 
milk  that  is  received  during  the  year.  There  might  be 
men  who  would  be  getting  up  to  6d.  per  gallon.  That 
would  be  for  milk  containing  a  larger  proportion  of 
butter  fat,  but  that  is  the  lowest  that  is  paid. 

30069.  Not  the  average?— That  is  the  lowest. 

30070.  The  quality  of  the  milk  sent  in  to  the 
creamery  is  on  the  high  side? — Yes.  Our  average  for 
1910  was  4.57d.  per  gallon. 

30071.  When  does  the  greater  volume  of  milk  come 
into  the  creameries? — June,  July,  August,  and  part  of 
September. 

30072.  The  cows  mostly  calve  in  April  or  May? — Yes. 

30073.  And  you  have  a  big  flow  of  milk  coming  in  in 
the  months  immediately  succeeding? — Yes. 

30074.  What  about  the  milk  in  the  winter  time?  

A  good  number  of  the  larger  suppliers  like  myself  are 
doing  our  utmost  to  get  up  a  winter  supply.  ' 

30075.  You  are  going  in  for  winter  dairying? — Yes. 
We  see  that  it  is  the  only  thing  that  will  do  to  advance 
our  Irish  butter  trade. 

30076.  In  other  words,  if  you  are  not  able  to  make 
butter  in  the  winter  season,  you  cannot  retain  your 
customers? — We  cannot;  in  Omagh  we  are  doitic^'  our 
best  for  three  years  to  get  that  object  attained." 

.30077.  Mr.  Wilson.— Do  I  understand  vou  are  a  far- 
mer yourself  as  well  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Creamery? 
— Yes ;  I  have  260  acres  of  land. 

30078.  Mr.  O'BiuEN.— Does  the  creamery  belona  to 
the  Butter  Control?— Yes. 
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ON  examined. 

30079.  Professor  Mettam. — I  take  it,  as  a  matter  of 
business,  that  once  you  have  got  your  market  it  is  your 
endeavour  to  try  and  keep  it? — Yes. 

30080.  Whereas  if  you  cannot  keep  your  market  you 
have  to  make  a  new  market  the  following  year? — Pre- 
cisely; we  are  encouraging  the  winter  suppliers  by 
paying  better  prices  in  the  winter  time  than  we  are 
really  able  to  do. 

30081.  In  other  words  you  are  subsidising  the  winter 
supply? — Yes. 

30082.  You  might  give  us  some  idea  how  you  treat 
your  cattle  in  the  winter  time  in  order  to  keep  up  the 
supply? — We  have  to  give  them  roots  and  hay.  Our 
best  milking  cattle  must  get  some  artificial  stuff. 

30083.  Have  you  gone  in  for  catch  crops? — No.  A 
few  of  my  friends  have  done  so,  but  I  have  not. 

30084.  Y''ou  have  not  tried  cabbage? — I  go  in  for  cab- 
bages in  September  and  October. 

30085.  Do  you  grow  rape? — No;  there  are  only  a  few 
of  my  friends  who  do,  but  I  have  not  touched  it. 

30086.  Do  you  find  that  cows  that  calve  at  the  latter 
end  of  the  year  have  a  second  flow,  as  it  were,  when 
they  go  on  to  the  grass? — Yes. 

30087.  And  consequently  your  milk  yield  goes  up? — 
Yes. 

30088.  What  class  of  cattle  is  there  generally  about 
Omagh? —Really  crossbreds. 

30089.  Has  any  endeavour  been  made  by  the  farmers 
to  increase  the  milk-producing  capacity  of  the  cows 
by  crossing  with  any  milk  strain? — Around  here  we  have 
been  trying  to  get  a  shorthorn  bull  of  a  milking  strain. 
From  my  father's  time  we  have  some  cattle  in  the  herd 
for  forty  years,  and  it  is  my  endeavour  always  to  keep 
the  heifers  of  these  cattle  that  produce  the  best  record. 

30090.  Is  there  much  export  trade  in  milch  cows? — 
Yes :  that  is  to  our  detriment  very  seriously. 

30091.  That  is  to  say  that  cows  that  should  be  kept 
in  the  neighbourhood  are  lost  to  it? — Yes. 

30092.  Where  do  they  go? — They  go  across  to  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  to  Aberdeen. 

30093.  Is  it  the  custom  at  all  when  you  get  a  good 
milch  cow  to  save  her  heifers  and  endeavour  to  bring 
them  into  the  herd? — There  are  some  people  who  do 
that. 

30094.  Mr.  O'Brien.— But  they  are  tempted  by  the 
big  prices  offered? — Yes;  the  prices  just  take  away  the 
cattle. 

30095.  Mr.  Wilson.— Do  you  keep  milk  records 
yourself? — No,  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  not  done  so. 

30096.  There  are  some  fanners  who  do  it? — Yes, 
about  Newtownstewart. 

30097.  And  with  satisfactory  results  to  themselves? — 
Yes. 

30098.  We  were  told  that  in  this  town  there  was  a 
scarcity  of  milk  amongst  the  working-class  population 
at  certain  times? — I  don't  know  when  it  is. 

30099.  Supposing  any  workingman  or  labouring  man 
came  up  to  your  creamery  in  Omagh,  would  he  be  able 
to  purchase  milk  from  you? — No  demand  has  ever  been 
made,  and  no  provision  has  ever  been  made  by  the 
Committee  as  regards  that. 

30100.  The  demand  has  not  arisen,  so  that  provision 
has  not  been  made  for  the  purpose? — No.  I  knew  last 
winter  a  cart  in  town  carrying  home  milk.  There  was 
not  a  demand  for  it. 

30101.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Was  that  owing  to  want  of 
money  to  purchase? — Want  of  money. 
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30102.  And  ignorance  of  the  food  value  of  milk? — 
The  money  went  otherwise.  There  are  certain  parts  of 
the  town  that  would  take  porter. 

30103.  Mr.  Wilson. — Supposing  a  situation  arose 
as  a  result  of  this  Commission  or  some  other  way  that  a 
demand  was  made  on  your  committee  that  you  should 
sell  milk,  not  on  credit  of  course,  but  for  cash,  have  you 
any  reason  to  suppose  there  would  be  a  difficulty  in 
meeting  that  demand? — I  don't  think  there  would  be 
any  difficulty  whatsoever. 

30104.  As'  far  as  you  know  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty?— No.  I  never  heard  it  discussed,  but  I  don't  see 
why  there  should  be  any  difficulty. 

30105.  And,  of  course,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
£  s.  d.  a  penny  a  pint  is  rather  better  even  than  your 
figures  from  the  creameries? — Yes. 

30106.  So  it  would  be  to  your  interest  to  develop  this 
demand  if  it  matured? — If  the  need  arises,  and  it  paid 
the  committee,  I  don't  expect  they  would  be  opposed 
to  it.  Anything  that  would  give  the  creamery  com- 
mittee cash  would  be  welcome. 

30107.  In  the  districts  from  which  you  dra%v  your 
supply — I  am  going  now  from  the  town  to  the  country 
districts — have  you  heard  any  complaints  of  the 
creameries  taking  all  the  milk  out  of  the  country  and 
not  leaving  enough  for  the  people  living  in  it? — No. 

30108.  That  complaint  has  not  reached  your  ears? — 
Not  in  my  district. 

30109.  On  your  own  home  farm  I  suppose  you  have 
the  usual  staff  of  labouring  men? — Yes. 

30110.  Have  you  got  them  in  your  own  cottages  or  in 
Union  cottages? — In  my  own  cottages. 

30111.  And  you  still  keep  up  the  old  custom  of  the 
labourer  getting  his  milk  as  part  of  his  wages? — The 
men  who  assist  at  the  milking  get  their  milk  as  a  per- 
quisite; other  men  are  charged  so  much,  but  less  than 
the  retail  prices. 

30112.  Professor  Mettam.— What  would  be  the  dif- 
ference?— A  good  third. 

30113.  That  is  to  say,  Id.  instead  of  IM.— Yes. 

30114.  2d.  instead  of  3d.? — Yes.  They  are  never 
charged  what  they  would  have  to  pay  in  the  town 
market. 

30115.  Mr.  W  ILSON. — Supposing  a  labourer  was  living 
in  a  Union  cottage,  would  he  be  able  to  obtain  a  supply 
of  milk? — There  are  two  cottages  adjoining  me,  and  I 
give  the  occupants  milk  at  the  same  price  as  I  give  it 
to  my  own  labourers. 

30116.  Although  they  are  not  in  your  own  employ- 
ment?— Yes. 

30117.  Because  in  some  of  the  southern  districts  we 
were  told  that  some  of  the  farmers  were  loath  to  supply 
men  who  were  not  in  their  own  employment.  That  doe's 
not  appear  to  be  the  custom  here? — Not  with  me. 

30118.  In  your  own  case  you  supply  those  who  are 
not  in  your  employment  at  all? — Yes. 

30119.  In  short,  one  gathers  from  what  you  say  that, 
m  connection  with  the  object  that  this  Commission  is 
travelling  about  to  inquire  into— the  alleged  scarcity  of 
milk— there  is  no  reason  for  coming  here.  The  alleged 
scarcity  is  somewhat  mythical,  you  suggest? — I  don't 
see  much  scarcity. 

30120.  These  labouring  men  on  your  place  are  mar- 
ried?— Yes. 

30121.  What  would  they  take  from  vou  in  the  day 
m  the  way  of  new  milk?— Whatever  they  require 

30122.  What  would  they  take?— A  quart,  and  some  of 
them  more. 

30123.  A  quart  in  the  day?— Yes,  and  some  more. 

30124.  I  suppose  the  ones  that  would  want  more 
would  have  large  families  ?-Yes ;  I  may  say  that  some 
of  the  men  have  another  perquisite  from  me.  Thev 
Keep  goats,  and  some  have  two. 

~Yes^'  Mettam.— Running  on  your  place? 

30126.  Mr.  O'Brien.— With  your  cattle?— Yes    as  a 
perquisite.    If  they  had  not  these  goats  they  .Sid  re 
quire  more  milk.    If  they  had  not  the  goats  I  would 
^'Tnit^'^^rp^^"^^*'^^"  "^ilk  they  required.^ 
tieXtSrprSLiS!'  ^'^^^  ----  P-c- 

get^.hatever  they  require,  even  if  they  w^nted^ 
Wife  ana  ^r.^  ^^;J:^^Z^  and  his 


— would  they  get  more  than  a  quart  in  the  day  for  the 
family? — Yes;  of  course  it  is  just  according  to  the 
number  in  the  family.  Some  get  a  quart,  and  some 
two  quarts,  and  some  three  quarts. 

30130.  Do  some  of  them  get  as  much  as  three  quarts 
in  the  day? — Yes. 

30131.  Would  you  mind  telling  us  of  a  case  that  you 
know  of  the  exact  quantity  of  milk  that  is  taken? — As 
they  require  it  they  get  it. 

30132.  You  cannot  say  exactly  how  much? — I  really 
cannot.  Some  of  the  children  might  be  hired  out  some 
parts  of  the  year,  and  the  next  part  of  the  year  they 
might  be  at  home. 

30133.  Do  they  go  out  to  work  very  young? — Yes, 
from  fourteen  years  up. 

30134.  To  the  factories? — Yes,  and  to  be  cattle-herds. 
At  present  my  ploughman,  who  has  a  large  family,  has 
a  number  of  girls  working  in  the  factoi^ies  here  in  town, 
and  he  has  a  son  away  hired  with  a  man  herding  cattle, 
and  you  never  can  tell  what  number  of  children  he  has 
in  the  house  at  the  time. 

30135.  Mr.  W'ilson. — How  about  the  Dairies  Order 
in  your  neighbourhood?  We  gather  this  morning  that 
the  enforcement  is  not  rigid.  Have  you  ever  been  in- 
spected?— Yes,  twice.  I  had  Dr.  McCarthy,  the  Local 
Government  Board  Inspector,  with  me. 

30136.  Miss  McNeill. — Had  you  any  local  inspector? 
— Yes,  Mr.  Windsor. 

30137.  Mr.  Wilson. — Did  you  have  to  make  some 
structural  alterations? — Yes,  I  had.  I  had  one  build- 
ing that  was  going  to  fall,  and  I  had  to  rebuild  it. 

30138.  But  taking  the  Order  as  you  know  it,  do  you 
consider  it  a  hardship  on  the  dairy  farmer  to  have  to 
keep  his  premises  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Order? — There  are  one  or  two  things  in  the  Order  that 
might  be  troublesome,  but  I  believe  that  the  Order 
would  be  conducive  to  the  interests  of  the  dairy  trade 
if  it  were  enforced. 

30139.  You  want  to  see  everybody  treated  alike  under 
it? — Yes;  that  there  would  be  no  exceptions  with  re- 
gard to  the  people  making  butter  at  home. 

30140.  As  far  as  you  know,  has  the  Order  put  any 
one  out  of  the  trade  in  this  neighbourhood;  has  any  one 
stopped  keeping  dairy  cows  on  account  of  the  Order? — 
Not  that  I  know  of.  I  know  one  gentleman  who  has 
retired  from  the  milk  trade,  but  whether  it  was  as  a 
result  of  the  Order  I  cannot  say. 

30141.  Professor  Mettam. — Has  he  made  his  fortune? 
— The  gentleman  is  Mr.  George  Murnahan,  ex-M.P., 
who  has  retired  from  the  milk  trade,  and  he  was  in  it 
for  twenty  years.  That  is  the  only  gentleman  that  has 
retired  from  the  milk  trade  that  I  know. 

30142.  Do  you  find  that  the  regulations  laid  down  in 
the  Order  have  proved  to  be  irksome? — Some  farmers 
say  that  they  are  irksome,  but  I  think  that  it  would  be 
to  their  benefit  if  the  Order  were  enforced. 

30143.  Mr.  Wilson. — I  entirely  agree  with  you.  It 
is  about  the  very  minimum  of  decency  in  the  produc- 
tion of  a  food  product  like  milk.  Your  idea  is  that  the 
Order  should  be  applied  all  round? — Yes. 

30144.  And  that  what  suits  A  should  suit  B?— Yes. 

30145.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Do  you,  as  Secretary  of  this 
creamery,  have  much  to  do  with  the  creamery  manage- 
ment itself;  are  you  not  pretty  conversant  with  the 
way  things  are  conducted  in  the  creamery? — Yes. 

30146.  You  have  been  on  the  receiving  platform  and 
seen  how  the  milk  is  sent  in? — Yes. 

30147.  Do  they  send  it  in  pretty  clean? — Yes. 

30148.  Do  you  ever  have  to  send  milk  back  because 
it  is  not  in  decent  condition,  or  because  the  cans  are 
dirty? — "Very  rarely. 

30149.  If  you  do  it  once  it  won't  happen  again?  

There  are  men  who  will  require  checking  perhaps 
half-a-dozen  times.  There  are  some  careless  men,  but 
they  are  really  the  exceptions. 

30150.  Miss  McNeill.— Do  you  fine  them  if  they 
send  in  dirty  milk?— The  way  it  is,  is  that  the  milk  is 
refused,  and  that  is  fine  enough. 

30151.  What  happens  to  the  milk  when  it  is  refused? 
— They  might  use  it  for  cattle  if  they  liked.  Tlie 
manager  cheeks  their  cans  next  morning  to  see  that  it 
is  not  sent  again.  In  Omagh  creamery  the  manager  is 
very  particular. 

30152.  Mr.  O'Brien.— Y  ou  have  a  very  good  manager, 
I  know? — Yes.  I  wish  all  the  managers  in  Ireland 
were  like  him. 

30153.  Do  they  allow  milk  cansi  to  be  sent  in  with 
cloths  under  the  lids? — We  used  to,  but  the  represen- 
tative of   the  Organization    Society    made  a  raid  a 
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number  of  times  aud  the  cloth  went  over  the  hedge, 
and  there  was  some  very  expressive  language  used, 
and  very  few  cloths  appeared  afterwards. 

30154.  They  were  blown  away  by  the  violence  of  his 
language — they  were  got  rid  of? — Yes. 

30155.  Were  they  not  kept  clean  as  a  rule? — No 
matter  how  clean  you  keep  them  you  cannot  keep 
them  really  white.  They  are  clean  enough  but  they 
get  a  dirty  yellow  colour. 

30156.  The  cans  I  suppose  too  are  kept  clean? — Yes. 
80157.  Do  you  scour  out  the  cans  for  them  before 

putting  in  the  separated;  milk? — No. 

30158.  You  hhve  not  got  a  steam  platform  for  them? 
—Yes,  for  the  purpose  of  cream  cans,  but  not  for  the 
ordinary  milk  suppliers. 

30159.  All  your  milk  suppliers  are  members? — Yes. 
80160.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  advisability  of 

having  a  steam  jet  on  one  of  these  cleansing  platforms 
at  the  creamery,  so  as  to  ensure  that  cans  are 
thoroughly  cleansed  at  least  once  a  day  at  all  events? 
— We  have  one. 

30161.  But  you  don't  use  it? — It  would  be  almost 
impossible  with  a  large  supply  to  get  it  done. 

30162.  It  would  mean  certainly  one  extra  hand 
during  the  summer  season? — Yes,  and  it  would  mean 
a  delay  to  the  suppliers  of  practically  twenty-five 
minutes  to  every  cart,  and  at  a  large  creamery  it  would 
mean  that  the  work  instead  of  being  over  at  about 
10.80  would  not  be  done  at  3  o'clock. 

30163.  I  don't  think  it  takes  so  long  on  these  steam 
platforms  as  that,  but,  of  course,  it  does  entail  extra 
work.      A  small  boy  bringing  in  the  milk  would  not 


be  aBie  to  handle  the  cans  himself? — It  is  not  exactly 
that.  It  is  the  delay  in  taking  off  the  cans  and 
getting  them  away  again.  Of  course  the  cream  cans 
are  subjected  to  that,  but  the  ordinary  milk  suppliers' 
cans  are  not,  because  the  committee  consider  it  quite 
enough  that  the  people  at  home  cleani  them. 

30164.  Professor  Mettam. — But  do  they? — They  do. 
The  committee  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  scalding 
them  at  the  creamery.  The  manager  who  sees  the 
cans  daily  has  a  fair  knowledge  whether  they  are 
scalded  or  cleaned.  He  can  see  if  there  is  any 
adhering  cream. 

30165.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Do  you  know  anything  of  the 
cows  that  supply  milk  to  the  creamery  as  a  rule — you 
know  the  class  of  animal? — Yes,  they  are  mostly  cross- 
breds.  We  might  have!  an  odd  Polled  Angus,  or  an 
odd  strain  of  Jersey. 

80166.  What  is  your  total  supply? — Last  year  it  was 
481,976  gallons. 

30167.  How  many  suppliers  have  you? — I  cannot 
tell  you  that. 

30168.  Can  you  tell  us  what  was  the  average  pro- 
duce of  a  cow  or  herd  roughly;  do  they  average  up  to 
500  gallons? — They  ought  to.  I  have  some  cows  that 
average  a  little  more. 

30169.  You  have  not  gone  into  that  question  of  the 
yield  of  the  suppliers'  cows? — No. 

30170.  Mr.  W^iLSON. — A  500-gallon  cow  would  mean 
approximately  that  1,000  cows  were  sending  milk  to 
your  creamery.  Would  that  represent  your  figure? — 
Yes. 


]\lr.  William  John 

30171.  Professor  Mettam. — I  understand,  Mr. 
Anderson,  you  are  manager  of  the  Omagh  creamery? — 
Yes,  sir. 

30172.  And  are  the  auxiliaries  under  your  supervision 
as  well? — No,  only  one;  all  the  rest  are  independent. 

30173.  Mr.  Wilson.— What  do  you  mean  by 
"  independeiit  " — are  they  all  under  the  same  com- 
mittee?— They  are  managed  by  committees  in  their 
own  districts. 

30174.  Mr.  O'Brien. — They  sell  the  cream  to  you? — 
Yes. 

30175.  You  churn  each  one  separately  and  give  them 
the  price  of  the  butter,  less  manufacturing  expenses? 
— Yes. 

30176.  Mr.  Wilson. — Are  each  of  these  auxiliaries 
free  to  send  to  you  or  to  some  other  firm?^ — They  must 
«end  their  entire  stuff  to  us  during  their  period  of 
agreement . 

30177.  They  can  break  the  agreement  after  a 
specified  time? — Yes. 

30178.  They  have  Home  Rule  enough  for  that? — 
Yes. 

30179.  Professor  Mettam. — As  we  understand, 
500,000  gallons  come  into  the  creamery  annually? — 
Yes,  roughly  that. 

30180.  In  what  condition  is  this  milk  received  on- 
the  platform,   generally  speaking? — In  a  satisfactory 
condition. 

80181.  But  occasionally,  of  course,  you  get  dirty 
milk? — You  will  have  the  appearance  of  dirt  in  it 
occasionally. 

30182.  What  condition  of  the  milk  would  justify 
you  in  refusing  it? — It  is  scarcely  ever  in  that  con- 
dition that  we  have  to  refuse  it.  The  principal  reason 
that  we  refuse  it  is  because  it  is  sour. 

30183.  Not  because  it  is  dirty? — It  is  not  dirty 
enough  to  refuse  it. 

80184.  We  heard  occasionally  of  milk  being  rejected 
because  it  contained  all  sorts  of  things — black  beetles? 
— You  will  seldom  find  that.  The  greatest  cause  for 
returning  the  milk  is  because  it  is  sour.  If  it  is 
not  properly  cooled  it  will  go  sour  in  a  verv  short 
time. 

30185.  Professor  Mettam. — Do  you  pasteurise  the 
milk  at  all  in  the  creamery? — We  pasteurise  the  cream. 

30186.  You    are    familiar,    of    course,    with  the 
pasteurising  process? — Yes. 

30187.  Which  is  the  best  method?— The  pasteurising 
is  a  great  advantage  in  every  way. 

80188.  There  is  the  flash  method  and  the  holder 

process— which  is  the  better  method?— The  one  that 

exposes  the  milk  to   the   higher   temperature   for  a 
short  time. 


Anderson  examined. 

30189.  Do  you  think  the  whole  volume  of  the  milk 
is  raised  to  that  temperature? — Yes. 

30190.  In  what  part  of  the  milk  is  the  temperature 
'aken — is  the  thermometer  put  in  at  the  side  or  the 
centre? — It  is  put  in  a  small  pipe  about  two  inches 
in  diameter  through  w-hich  the  entire  volume  passes. 

30191.  As  regards  this  pasteurization  of  milk  and 
cream,  do  you  think  the  temperature  is  sufficiently 
high  to  destroy  micro-organisms  that  are  likely  to  be 
injurious  to  the  people? — Yes. 

30192.  To  what  temperature  is  the  milk  raised  in 
pasteurization? — 185  degrees. 

30193.  And  the  cream?— To  the  same. 

30194.  You  don't  raise  cream  to  a  higher  temperature 
than  that? — It  may  occasionally  go  up  to  190  degrees. 

30195.  Is  there  any  change  in  the  cream  when  it 
gets  to  a  high  temperature? — No. 

30196.  There  is  no  burnt  flavour? — No. 

30197.  Have  you  found  any  difficulty  as  regards  the 
sewage  of  the  creamery? — No. 

30198.  No  complaint  has  been  made  with  regard  to 
the  washings  from  the  floors  and  vessels  getting  into 
the  water-course? — No. 

30199.  You  know  there  have  been  complaints  of 
polluted  streams? — A  great  deal  of  that  is  due  to 
the  man's  land  it  passes  through. 

30200.  As  regards  the  sludge,  what  do  you  do  with 
it? — We  throw  it  into  the  sewers. 

30201.  Is  it  not  too  solid  to  get  away  through  the 
sewer? — No;  it  gets  mixed  up. 

80202.  Do  you  find  getting  rid  of  it  any  difficulty? — 
Not  the  least. 

30203.  As  regards  the  separated  milk,  when  does 
the  farmer  take  it? — As  soon  as  we  get  it  separated. 

30204.  And  he  takes  it  back  in  the  same  can? — Yes. 

30205.  Consequently  it  would  be  more  or  less  useless 
for  him  to  have  his  can  cleansed  if  he  is  taking  the 
skim  milk  back  again? — It  would  not  be  useless. 

30206.  It  becomes  contaminated  as  soon  as  it  is 
filled? — Provided  the  milk  is  contaminated. 

30207.  You  cannot  always  guarantee  that  the  milk 
is  not  contaminated? — I  would  not  go  that  length. 

80208.  I  would,  because  the  temperature  to  which 
the  milk  is  raised'  is  not  sufficient  to  destroy  all  the 
micro-organisms? — 190  degrees  is  very  high. 

30209.  As  regards  the  separated  milk,  is  it  not  a 
fact  that  it  undergoes  a  change  very  rapidly;  does  it 
not  sooner  or  later  become  putrid? — Not  if  properly 
handled. 

30210.  Does  pasteurised  milk  keep  sweet  as  long 
as  untreated  milk? — It  should  keep  sweet  longer  if  it 
is  properly  handled  afterwards. 

80211.  If    it    is   not  exposed? — Yes,   and  properly 
cooled  down. 
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30212.  How  loug  would  skim  milk  that  has  been 
pasteurised  and  returned  to  the  farmer  keep? — It  would 
depend  on  the  conditions  under  which  the  farmer 
keeps  it.  It  should  keep  for  twenty-four  hours  if  he 
keeps  it  in  a  cool  temperature. 

30213.  What  opportunity  has  a  farmer  for  keeping 
the  temperature  down? — I  am  afraid  some  of  them 
have  not  the  ideal  temperature. 

30214.  And  in  the  summer  time  it  is  carted  a 
certain  distance  along  the  road  and  the  temperature 
is  pretty  high  by  the  time  it  gets  home? — Yes. 

30215.  Next  day  there  would  be  an  odour  from  it? — 
I  would  not  say  that.  It  would  have  gone  sour. 
It  would  not  be  putrid. 

30216.  Is  it  not  a  fact  fhat  pasteurised  milk  under- 
goes putrefaction? — No;  the  very  opposite. 

30217.  You  don't  pasteurise  it  to  prevent  putrefac- 
tion?— We  do. 

30218.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  milk  that  has  been 
heated  and  the  lactic  acid  bacilli  destroyed  will  go 
putrid? — Yes. 

30219.  Are  any  other  organisms  added  when  the 
creamery  sends  back  the  separated  milk  to  the  farmer? 
—No. 

30220.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  lactic  acid  bacteria 
in  the  milk  prevent  and  keep  in  check  putrefaction? 
—Yes. 

30221.  Mr.  Wilson. — ^You  heard  the  question  I  was 
putting  to  the  last  witness,  Mr.  Wilson.  I  want  to 
know  your  views  on  the  question — the  possibility  of 
a  creamery  retailing  new  milk.  Suppose  a  labouring 
man  goes  up  to  your  creamery  and  asks  for  a  pint  of 
milk  and  hands  you  a  penny, 'are  you  willing  to  make 
a  sale? — The  creamery  is  put  up  for  making  money  for 
the  farmers,  and  I  don't  see  any  reason  why  'they 
would  not  sell  milk.  It  is  all  a  matter  of  £  s.  d. 
If  there  was  a  market  created  the  creamery  would  sell 
milk. 

30222.  And  a  penny  a  pint  is  a  reasonable  price 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  creamery  compared  with 
what  they  get  from  the  milk  by  turning  it  into  butter 
and  selling  it? — Yes. 

30223.  So  far  as  you  know,  the  creamery  system  as 
such  does  not  prevent  the  labouring  man  f'roni  getting 
his  supply  of  milk  through  the  creamery  if  it  is  con- 
sidered desirable  that'milk  should  be  sold  in  that  way? 
—No.  ■ 

30224.  Have  you  ever  been  asked  for  milk  in  that 
way? — No. 

80225.  Following  up  what  Professor  Mettam  has 
said  regarding  the  addition  of  lactic  organisms  to  the 
milk  after  it  has  been  heated;  you  heat  the  milk  to 
185  degrees? — Yes,  the  cream. 

30226.  The  whole  milk  does  not  -go  through  any 
heating  process  at  all?— It  is  heated  to  about  130 
degrees  before  separation. 

30227.  That  is  to  make  the  butter  fat  come  ofi 
clean  ? — Yes. 

30228.  Does  130  degrees  destroy  the  lactic  acid 
organisms? — No. 

30229.  They  remain  uninjured  at  that  temperature^ 
— A  great  many  of  them. 

30230.  And,  therefore,  the  separated  milk  when 
cooled  should  return  to  its  normal  condition?— Yes 
provided  it  is  properly  handled. 

30231.  But  it  would  not  putrefy  as  it  would  if  it 
were  pasteurised  and  then  sent'  back  without  any 
other  process?— It  cannot  putrefy. 

30232.  I  want  to  be  quite  clear  about  it.  If  you 
pasteurise  milk  and  then  expose  it  to  the  contamina- 

r^ul  ^   %rA'^%  '°  °P^^  pasteurised 

milk  handled  in  that  way  would  putrefv  before  it  would 

^°QnoQo    T  ^^''^  reverse  would  be  the  case. 

dU^dd.  i  am  speaking  of  pasteurised  milk ^— Yes  I 
have  never  seen  it  in  that  state  after  two  or  three  days, 
and  1  have  it  m  my  own  house  for  two  or  three  davs 

302.34   Professor  Mettam.— And  had  it  be 
teurised? — Yes. 


3een  pas- 


yofsfvo^ts^f'^^^"'''-'^^  temperature  did 

you  say.' — 185  degrees. 

302.36   Mr.   O'BRIEN.-Have    you    ever    drunk  the 

30237.  How    soon    after  ?-I   have    drunk    it  im- 


mediately  after  it  came  from  the  separator  while  it  i.s 
hot,  and  after  two  or  three  days. 

30238.  Do  you  cool  the  separated  milk  in  the 
creamery  before  giving  it  back  to  the  suppliers? — Yes. 

30239.  To  what  temperature? — To  fifty -five  or  fifty- 
six  degrees — as  low  as  the  water  will  do  it.  The 
hottest  season  we  can  bring  it  down  to  about  fifty-six 
degrees. 

30240.  And  you  bring  it  down  to  fifty-five  or  fifty - 
six  degrees  before  giving  it  back  to  the  suppliers? — 
Yes. 

30241.  Because,  of  coursey  when  it  comes  from  the 
separators  it  is  at  a  very  high  temperature — I  suppose 
it  is  120  degrees  as  it  comes  out? — Yes,  or  130. 

30242.  And  it  would  be  quite  hot,  but  you  cool  it 
down  always? — Yes,  always. 

30243.  So  you  could  drink  it  as  it  came  out? — It 
would  be  nice  for  drinking. 

30244.  Did  you  object  to  the  taste  of  it? — It  never 
did  me  any  harm. 

30245.  Did  you  find  it  unpalatable? — No. 

30246.  Mr.  Wilson. — You  sell  a  good  deal  of  it,  do 
you? — Yes. 

30247.  Do  you  sell  it  as  a  drink  or  for  calf-feeding? — 
Largely  for  making  bread,  and  using  it  with  porridge 
as  well. 

30248.  Don't  the  farmers  want  all  their  milk  back? — 
They  get  85  per  cent,  of  their  milk  back.  It  is 
impossible  to  get  it  so  fine  that  there  is  nothing  left. 
There  is  always  a  surplus  where  you  have  a  large 
supply. 

30249.  Do  you  know  of'  any  families  who  buy 
separated  milk  to  take  with  porridge? — I  don't  know 
what  they  do  with  it.     It  is  used  for  cooking  purposes. 

30250.  You  don't  know  any  men  who  drink  it  in 
the  middle  of  the  day? — I  'drink  it  myself  in  the 
middle  of  the  day. 

30251.  You  don't  happen  to  know  if  the  farm- 
labourer  comes  in  and  gets  a  drink  of  the  separated 
milk? — I  am  certain  it  is  used  largely  for  that  purpose. 
I  have  no  experience  of  it,  but  I  am  certain  it  is  so 
used.     I  don't  see  why  it  should  not  be. 

30252.  W^ould  you  have  any  objection  yourself  to 
seUing  milk;  as  a  creamery  manager  do  you  think  it 
would  add  much  to  your  difficulties?— I  don't  think 
we  would  consider  it  would  be  troublesome  if  it  was 
found  to  pay  us. 

30253.  You  have  never  been  asked,  I  suppose,  to 
contract  to  supply  whole  milk? — No,  we  have  not. 

30254.  You  never  put  in  for  an  asylum  or  work- 
house contract  as  a  creamery? — We  have  not. 

30255.  Professor  Mettam.— What  about  the  winter 
supply;  do  you  get  very  much  milk  in  the  winter 
time? — It  has  largely  increased  these  last  three  or  four 
years. 

30256.  The  supply  is  going  up? — Yes. 

30257.  How  many  days  in  the  week  do  you  work  in 
the  winter? — Three  days. 

30258.  Can  you  give  us  an  idea  as  to  the  relative 
amount  of  milk  fliat  comes  into  the  creamery  in  the 
winter  time  as  compared  with  the  summer  time — is  it 
a  quarter  or  one-third?— I  cannot  say  at  the  moment, 
but  I  was  looking  over  the  figures  to-day  and  I  find 
that  for  the  last  four  years  it  has  increased  thirteen 
per  cent,  the  first  year,  eight  per  cent,  the  second 
year,  and  twenty-five  per  cent,  in  the  year  1911-12. 

30259.  Twenty-five  per  cent,  over  the  same  period 
m  previous  years?— Yes.  There  will  be  a  greater 
increase  this  year.  I  am  dealing  with  November, 
December,  January,  and  February.  The  milk  supply 
IS  going  up. 

30260.  And  that  is  because  they  are  getting  their 
cows  to  calve  at  a  different  period,  and  are  going  in 
more  for  winter  dairying?— I  attribute  it  to  that. 

30261.  There  is  a  change  in  the  whole  system  more 
or  less?— Yes.  and  more  particularly  the  small  farmers 
are  going  in  for  winter  dairying.  They  always  make 
it  a  point  to  have  a  couple  of  cows  always  iii  milk- 
farmers  wfth  four  or  five  cows.  Some  of  the  larger 
farmers  are  going  in  for  it,  but  principally  the  increase 
IS  amongst  the  smaller  farmers. 

30262.  Mr.  O'Brien.— What  price  do  you  pay  for 
winter  milk?— About  6d.  a  gallon. 

30263  Professor  Mettam— Is  there  any  other  point 
Mr.  Anderson  that  you  would  like  to  give  us  informa- 
tion about?— I  don't  think  of  anything  else. 
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^Mr.  Patrick  AI'Loughlin  examined. 


30264.  Professor  Mettam.— You  are  a  member  of 
the  Urban  District  Coimeil  of  Omagh,  Mr. 
M'Loughlin? — Yes,  sir. 

30265.  And  you  wish  to  give  the  Commission  some 
information  in  regard  to  the  milk  supply? — Yes. 

30266.  Is  there  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  milk 
throughout  the  year  in  Omagli? — Yes;  particularly  in 
the  winter,  and  also  to  some  extent  in  the  summer, 
as  regards  the  poor  people. 

30267.  Is  it  because  they  cannot  afiord  to  buy  it, 
or  because  it  is  not  available? — Because  it  is  not 
available. 

30268.  How  is  the  milk  purveyed  in  Omagh — do 
carts  go  through  the  streets? — There  are  milk  carts 
sent  in  by  the  farmers  in  th&  country.  The  former 
system,  some  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago,  was 
that  most  of  the_milk  was  supplied  by  milk  vendors 
in  the  town.  Thgre  was  then  an  ample  supply  for 
all  parties  at  a  cheap  rate,  but  these  vendors  gradually 
disappeared  because  the  rents  of  the  land  became  too 
excessive,  and  the  supply  of  milk  fell  into  the  hands 
■of  farmers  in  the  counii^. 

30269.  Are  there  any  milk  shops  or  dairies  in  the 
town  where  milk  can  be  bought? — There,  are  one  or 
two,  but  they  are  practically  non-existent  at  the 
present  time. 

30270.  So  it  is  difficult  for  a  person  who  wants  a 
pint  or  a  glass  of  milk  to  get  it? — These  country 
milk  carts  have  customers  and  it  is  difficult  for  others 
to  get  milk  unless  the  farmers  have  an  excessive 
supply. 

30271.  Is  it  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  not 
a  constant  demand? — The  demand  is  constant  enough, 
but  they  don't  have  a  sufficient  supply. 

30272'.  Mr.  O'Brien.— The  supply  is  not  constant?— 
No.  In  winter  it  is  very  bad,  because  in  the  summer 
the  carts  deliver  twice  a  day  and  in  the  winter  only 
once,  and  the  supply  is  not  at  all  equal  to  the  demand. 

30273.  Professor  Mettam. — And  what  is  the  character 
of  the  milk  that  you  obtain  in  the  streets? — There  is 
no  complaint  as  to  the  quality:  there  has  been  an  odd 
complaint,  butt  it  is  not  general.  It  is  more  to  the 
want  of  milk  than  to  the  inferior  quality  that  the 
complaint  has  been  made. 

30274.  Is  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  put  in  force 
here  in  Omagh? — Yes,  it  is. 

30275.  Samples  of  milk  are  occasionally  taken  by 
the  police  for  analysis? — Yes. 

30276.  Fop  adulteration  ?— Yes,  but  that  has  seldom 
occurred,  and  the  general  complaint  is  that  the 
magistrates  won"t  convict,  or,  if  they  do,  the  fines  are 
merely  nominal. 

30277.  Prosecutions  have  been  instituted? — Yes. 

30278.  In  the  case  of  milk  purveyors  in  the  town? — 
Yes.  The  police  look  after  that  and  they  have  some 
prosecutions. 

30279.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  what  you  would 
suggest  as  to  how  tliis  shortage  of  milk  might  be 
overcome? — I  have  given  the  matter  some  thouglit 
and  my  opinion  is  that  the  creameries,  both  in  town 
and  country,  and  particularly  in  the  town,  should 
have  a  supply  for  sale  for  everyone  who  required  it. 

30280.  Having  a  small-  depot  in  connection  with 
the  creamery  where  people  could  get  and  obtain  milk 
if  they  required  it? — Yes,  and  I  would  say  that  they 

should  supply  butter-m\ilk  as  well  as  sweet  milk, 
because  the  shortage  of  butter-milk  is  one  of  the 
greatest  complaints  we  have.  Twenty  years  ago 
there  was  an  excellent  supply  of  butter-milk.  The 
poorer  classes  used  it  largely  for  making  bread. 

30281.  And  as  a  beverage? — Yes.  In  the  absence  of 
that  some  of  them  drink  porter.      I  would  go  so  far  as 


to  say  that  the  creameries  are  blamed  for  the  whole 
scarcity;  and  that  being  so,  they  should  supply  the 
scarcity.  They  have  been  accused  of  the  shortage 
and  they  should  supply  the  want. 

30282.  ]\Ir.  Wilson. — Is  the  shortage  the  same  in 
the  summer  as  in  winter? — No. 

30283.  The  creamerv  is  chiefly  working  in  summer? 
—Yes. 

30284.  At  the  time  when  the  creamery  is  most  at 
work  that  is  the  time  that  the  shortage  is  ^ast 
noticeable? — The  supply  is  so  large  in  the  summer  as 
compared  with  the  winter;  there  is  only  a  small  supply 
for  the  creameries  in  the  winter,  and  if  they  absorb  it 
all,  there  is  nothing  for  the  people.  The  charge  is  that 
the  creameries  have  taken  away  the  people's  supply. 

30285.  Supposing  there  was  winter  dairying  thoroughly 
established  here  and  you  had  as  full  a  supply  of  milk 
in  the  winter  as  in  the  summer,  on  your  own  showing, 
the  creameries  would  have  done  no  harm  because  you 
would  have  an  ample  supply  all  the  year  round? — I  did 
not  say  there  was  not  a  shortage  also  in  the  summer. 

30286.  That  is  another  point,  but  the  shortage  is  less 
noticeable  in  the  summer? — That  is  so. 

30287.  And  if  you  had  the  milk  supply  all  the  year 
round  as  large  as  you  have  it  in  the  summer,  then  the 
supply  for  the  public  would  be  at  its  best  all  the  year 
round? — Yes,  but  it  would  not  be  sufficient. 

30288.  It  would  be  at  its  best?— Yes. 

30289.  And,  consequently,  as  iar  as  I  am  able  to 
understand  the  argument,  the  statement  that  the 
creamery  system,  as  such,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
shortage? — They  are  responsible  for  the  shortage  both 
in  the  summer  and  in  the  winter. 

30290.  Before  the  creamery  system  existed,  was  there 
ever  a  time  when  everybody  got  enough? — Yes.  I  said 
that  twenty  years  ago  there  was  a  sufficient  supply  of 
butter-milk  and  sweet  milk,  and  I  gave  the  explanation 
about  the  vendors  disappearing  owing  to  the  excessive 
prices  thej-  had  to  pay  for  the  land  about  the  town. 

30291.  You  are  quite  clear  about  the  desirability  of 
the  creameries  becoming  places  where  milk  could  be 
obtained  for  sale  for  cash? — Yes.  I  was  speaking  to 
a  creamery  manager  and  he  said  it  was  quite  feasible, 
and  I  quite  agree.  They  purchase  for  4d.  a  gallon 
and  they  could  retail  it  at  lOd.  and  they  should  have 
plenty  of  profit. 

30292.  Mr.  O'Brien.— You  talked  about  getting 
buttermilk  from  the  creamery.  As  you  are  aware, 
buttermilk  from  the  creamery  is  not  the  same  thing 
as  buttermilk  from  the  old  dash  churn? — It  is  used 
for  making  bread,  but  for  nothing  else.  No  one  can 
use  it.  ItJ  is  used  in  some  cases  for  making  home- 
made bread. 

30293.  It  seemed  to  me  that  you  were  making  a 
distinction  between  separated  milk  and  the  buttermilk 
coming  from  the  creamery? — AYhat  I  want  to  say  is 
this,  that  they  should  sell  buttermilk  at  the  creamery. 
People  don't  want  separated  milk  except  for  bread- 
making.  The  creameries  should  churn  in  the  ordinary 
way  and  have  buttermilk.  Before  creameries  were 
established,  there  was  plenty  of  buttermilk  to  be 
obtained  at  cheap  prices. 

30294.  Does  anyone  buy  the  buttermilk  from  the 
creamery  as  distinct  from  the  separated  milk? — There 
is  none  made  at  the  creamery. 

30295.  There  is.  There  is  buttermilk  and  separated 
milk  made  at  the  creamery? — I  was  not  aware  that 
they  ever  had  buttermilk  at  the  creamery.  If  they 
have,  they  are  hiding  their  light  under  a  bushel.  I 
was  not  aware  that  there  was  any  buttermilk  made  at 
the  creamery — I  mean  buttermilk  as  made  before  the 
establishment  of  creameries. 


The   Coynmission  then  adjourned. 


FIFTY-FIRST  DAY.— THURSDAY,  15th  AUGUST,  1912. 

The  Commission  visited  the  follo'wing  central  creameries  in  County  Tyrone  : — 
Omagh  Co-operative  Agricultural  and  Dairy  Society,  Mountjoy  Co-operative  Agri- 
cultural and  Dairy  Society,  Drumquin  Co-operative  Creamery,  Dromore  Co-operative 
Creamery,  and  Shaneragh  Co-operative  Agricultural  and  Dairy  Society;  also  Lack 
Co-operative  Auxiliary  Creamery  in  County  Fermanagh. 
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FIFTY-SECOND  DAY.— WEDNESDAY,  2nd  OCTOBER,  1912. 

The  Commissioners  met  at  No.  5,  Upper  Castle  Yard,  Dublin,  at  11.30  a.m. 

Present : — Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse,  m.d.  (in  the  Chair)  ;  Lady  Everard  ;  Miss  Margaret 
McNeill  ;  G.  A.  Moorhead,  Esq.,  f.r.c.s.i.  ;  Alec.  Wilson,  Esq.  ;  Dermod  O'Brien,  Esq.  ; 
J.  R.  Campbell,  Esq.,  b.sc.  ;  and  Professor  A.  E.  Mettam,  b.sc,  p.r.c.v.s. 

'  ^  S.  W.  Strange,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


Mr.  Campbell. — As  our  Chairman  will  not  be  present,  I  propose  that  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse  do 
take  the  chair. 

Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse  took  the  chair. 


Mr  R.  A.  ANDEiisoN  examined. 


30296.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — Mr.  Anderson, 
you  have  already  given  us  evidence  here? — Yes. 

30297.  And  you  have  come  back  to  add  something 
to  what  yoa  have  already  told  us.  We  have  had 
before  us  the  possibility  of  creameries  selling  milk. 
It  M'as  a  question  which  came  before  this  Commission 
at  almost  every  sitting,  in  districts  where  there  were 
creameries,  whether  to  some  extent  the  scarcity  of 
milk  could  be  relieved  by  selling  from  the  creameries. 
We  asked  many  witnesses,  and  they  all  told  us  that  the 
creameries  do  not  suppFy  milk ;  but  it  is  only  fair  to 
add  that  many  of  them  never  thought  if  the  creameries 
would  do  so  or  not? — I  have,  I  think,  in  my  evidence 
in  the  first  instance  said  that  I  believed  that  there 
was  not  a  creamery  in  Ireland  which  was  not 
quite  ready  to  sell  practically  any  quantity  of  milk  at 
a  reasonable  price,  and  in  addition  I  mentioned  a  price, 
I  think,  on  that  occasion — 8d.  a  gallon — which  would 
be  a  reasonable  price.  Since  I  gave  my  evidence  I 
have  been  making  some  inquiries  into  the  alleged 
scarcity  of  milk  in  each  county,  and  I  have  satisfied 
myself  that  practically  all  over  Ireland  the  scarcity  is 
greater  in  non-creamery  districts  than  in  creamery 
districts.  The  great  difiiculty  I  see  to  be  dealt  with 
is  that  there  is  no  demand  for  milk.  There  is  a  great 
want  for  it,  but  there  is  no  demand — certainly  no 
organised  demand — for  a  supply  of  milk,  and  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  get  farmers  to  make  their  ar- 
rangements in  such,  a  way  as  to  provide  a  supply  of 
milk,  unless  they  are  perfectly  certain  the  supply  will 
be  taken  oS  their  hands  in  the  winter  months.  Still  I 
do  not  think  it  is  impossible,  and  the  matter  is  of 
such  great  importance  that  we  in  the  I.A.O.S.  are 
going  to  do  everything  we  possibly  can  to  try  and  get 
the  people,  in  the  first  instance,  to  demand  that  they 
should  have  supplies  of  milk  for  their  homes  and  schools, 
and  to  arrange  through  the  creameries  or  through  in- 
dividual farmers  who  are  members  of  these  creameries, 
for  such  supplies.  Of  course,  in  districts  where  we  have 
no  societies  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  do  anything,  but 
there  are  several  other  agencies  which  I  think  could 
possibly  be  associated.  For  instance,  we  are  in  con- 
sultation with  the  United  Irishwomen  about  it.  They 
have  taken  up  the  matter,  and  have  started  some 
milk  depots — a  scheme  for  milk  supply  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  which  I  think  will  be  beneficial 
and  much  appreciated.  But  the  real  trouble  is  to  get 
a  supply  of  good  pure  milk  all  the  year  round.  It  is 
not  difficult  in  summer;  but  in  winter,  where  milk 
is  not  much  produced  at  present,  it  is  not  easy  to  get 
the  farmers  to  take  it  up.  In  cases  where  creameries 
are  worked  through  the  winter,  and  where  they  only  re- 
ceive milk  three  times  a  week,  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  problem, 
because  the  milk  is  not  as  fresh  as  it  might  be,  and 
until  we  can  get  the  farmers  to  produce  sufficient  milk 
in  the  winter  months  to  make  it  possible  to  have  a 
daily  delivei-y  at  the  creamery,  I  believe  wc  shall 
have  to  make  the  best  we  can  out  of  this  bad  state  of 
things.  It  appears  that  (although  this  is  not  an 
ideal  plan),  you  can  get  this  milk  pasteurised  at  a  low 
temperature  with  a  long  exposure,  instead  of  a  high 
temperature,  dealing  with  the  entire  supply  of  milk 
to  the  creamery:  and  I  am  told — there  are  medical 
gentlemen  on  this  Commission — I  am  told  this  plan 


of  pasteurisation  at  low  temperature  is  not  open  to 
the  same  amount  of  objection  as  the  pasteurisation  at 
high  temperature,  which  "  cooks  "  the  milk,  so  to  speak. 
We  do  not  think  that  the  pasteurised  milk  is  an  ideal 
food  for  children  at  all,  although  everybody  will  agree 
it  is  j)referable  to  no  milk,  and  if  it  is  pure,  and 
if  there  is  a  sufficient  quantity  for  tlie  purpose,  I 
think  it  would  be  found  in  present  conditions  to  be  a 
great  improvement.  We  hope  that  the  price  farmers 
would  get  for  milk  sold  this  way  will  be  deemed  enough 
to  get  some  of  the  more  progressive  to  increase  the 
number  of  cows,  and  in  any  case  where  this  scheme 
is  carried  out,  the  supply  of  milk  would  be  limited 
strictly  to  certain  app^-oved  farmers  whose  farms  would 
be  inspected,  and  might  be  trusted  to  send  in  good  milk. 

30298.  At  what  temperature  wiU  be  the  pasteurisa- 
tion, and  the  time  of  exposure? — Long  exposure;  160 
degrees  for  twenty  minutes.  At  present  they  pas- 
teurise to  190  degrees,  and  even  higher,  and  the 
average  exposure  would  not  be  more  than  three 
minutes  at  that  temperature.  This,  of  course,  can  be 
done  in  the  creameries,  and  most  of  them  have  appara- 
tus which  would  be  sufficient  to  deal  with  any  quantity. 

30299.  Pasteurise  all  milk?— Yes. 

30300.  As  it  came  in? — Yes,  as  it  came  in;  and 
deliver  it  in  suitable  vessels,  or  give  it  to  people  who 
came  to  the  creameries.  But,  of  course,  we  recognise 
that  in  bad  winter  weather  people  will  not  send  their 
children  long  distances  for  milk,  and  we  must  try  to 
arrange  to  have  outlying  places  of  distribution,  where 
people  could  call  for  it:  convenient  centres  like  cross- 
roads, and  schools,  and  places  of  that  kind.  But  I 
don't  think  we  shall  have  the  smallest  difficulty  in 
getting  the  creameries  to  take  it  up.  We  sent  round 
to  two  or  three  places  where  there  are  large  creameries, 
to  which  there  is  a  fair  supply  of  milk — Omagh  is  one 
and  Clones  is  another  In  lx)th  these  places  the  commit- 
tees, M'ho  had  not  given  the  matter  much  thought 
before,  were  very  glad  to  have  it  brought  under  their 
notice,  and  said  they  would  co-operate  in  every  way 
possible  to  make  the  project  successful.  So  I  think 
what  we  will  do  in  the  Organisation  Society  when  our 
committee  consider  this  matter,  as  they  will  next 
week,  will  be  to  issue  a  circular  letter  to  the  creameries 
calling  on  them  to  do  their  part  in  helping  to  remedy 
this  state  of  things,  and  I  think  it  is  much  more  from 
want  of  thought  than  want  of  heart  that  the  matter  has 
not  been  brought  before  them. 

30301.  Could  you  give  me,  even  roughly,  what  pro- 
portion of  creameries  there  is,  and  where,  at  which 
milk  might  be  available  daily  in  the  winter  time.  We 
came  across  three  kinds  of  creameries;  those  running 
in  winter  and  summer  daily ;  those  which  close 
entirely  in  the  winter;  and  those  which  are  open  for 
perhaps  two  or  three  days  and  closed  for  the  rest  of  the 
week? — Roughly  speaking,  I  should  say  that  the  majority 
of  the  creameries  in  the  North  of  Ireland  would  be  in  a 
position  to  supply  milk  daily.  In  the  South  of  Ireland 
you  may  say  that  practically  all  the  large  creameries 
could  supply  three  days  or  four  days  a  week,  and  in 
those  cases  where  creameries  are  closed  now,  owing  to 
the  want  of  a  supply  of  milk,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  they  close  because  they  have  not  got  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  milk  to  make  butter  making  profitable. 
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But  that  does  not  mean  that  they  would  not  take  in 
a  small  supply  of  selected  milk  for  resale,  because  so 
little  expense  is  attached.  They  have  never  thought  of 
it.  If  it  was  put  to  them  that  it  was  a  duty  they  owed 
to  the  community,  there  is  enough  public  spirit  in  them 
to  make  them  do  it. 

S030'2-3.  In  summer  they  would  have  a  considerable 
measure  of  profit? — They  might  sell  it  for  less.  I  men- 
tion 8d.  a  gallon  because  I  think  that  would  be  the 
winter  price,  but  I  think  it  would  be  less  than  that  in 
summer. 

30304.  How  much? — I  dare  say  a  farmer  getting  6d. 
for  summer  milk  would  be  quite  satisfied.  In  the 
good  creameries,  with  the  present  price  of  butter, 
they  get  paid  about  5d.  a  gallon  on  the  average  for  the 
milk,  and  get  the  separated  milk  back.  If  they  got 
6d.  they  would  not  be  getting  more  for  the  whole 
gallon  than  they  are  now  getting  for  the  milk  plus  the 
value  of  the  separated  milk. 

30305.  They  would  not  have  much  profit  in  the 
summer? — No. 

30306.  In  winter  thev  might  have  some  moderate 
profit?— Yes. 

30307.  If  'it  was  raised  by  twopence  to  8d.  a  gallon 
in  the  winter  time?- — I  think  that  would  be  a  very 
satisfactory  price — 8d.  a  gallon  for  winter.  I  think 
no  farmer  would  keep  his  milk  at  home  if  he  could 
get  8d. 

30308.  Dr.  Mookhe.vd. — That  would  be  determined 
by  the  demand? — Very  largely.  Of  course,  a  great 
number  of  things  have  to  be  taken  into  account.  At 
present  our  cows  do  not  produce  as  much  milk  as  they 
should,  the  production  is  much  lower  than  it  need  be. 
If  you  had  a  good  strain  of  cows  it  could  be  increased 
far  beyond  the  figures  I  have  given. 

30309.  Mr.  O'Brien. — We  have  evidence  from 
several  people  that  unless  your  cows  are  producing 
600  or  650  gallons  in  the  year,  it  would  not  pay  at 
present  creamery  prices  to  keep  them/  in  milk  in  the 
winter,  and  certainly  that  has  been  my  experience  of 
a  good  many  in  the  country,  when  most  in  want  of 
milk.  The  class  of  cattle  that  they  keep  and  that 
can  live  in  the  country  can  never  produce  anything 
like  that  amount  of  milk.  They  think  it  a  good 
milker  in  the  West'  that  produces  250  gallons  or  300 
in  the  year? — Yes. 

30310.  Whether  in  Connemara  and  the  more  moun- 
tainy  districts  they  could  grow  a  better  class  of  animal 
by  having  winter  food,  and"'  whether  they  could  grow 
winter  food  for  them,  I  think  is  rather  doubtful.  I 
don't  know  what  the  agricultural  inspectors  would  say 
to  that? — We  found,  though  it  is  very  slow — painfully 
slow — that  the  growth  of  winter  milk  production  is 
increasing.  This  scheme  might  stimulate  it — we  hope 
it  will — because  although  there  is  only  a  limited  amount 
of  milk  taken  in  the  first  instance,  the  few  men  who 
benefit  from  the  sale  of  their  milk  at  this  price  in  the 
winter  will  show  other  men  how  they  may  produce 
winter  milk  at  a  profit.  And  all  the  different  bodies 
at  work  throughout  the  country,  the  Department,  our- 
selves, and  all  that,  help  and  instruct  the  people  how- 
to  get  better  cows,  and  eliminate  the  bad  ones,  and  in- 
crease the  milk  yield  generally;  and  how  to  treat  the 
milk — to  keep  it  clean  and  fresh.  All  that  is  help- 
ing us,  and  I  think  that  this  scheme  of  starting  these 
clubs  or  associations  for  the  supply  of  milk  in  the 
country  districts  will,  perhaps,  do  a  great  deal  more 
than  we  at  present  see,  to  stimulate  the  production  of 
winter  milk. 

30311.  Do  you  think  that,  unless  people  are  educated 
to  the  full  value  of  milk,  you  will  get  any  large  increase 
in  the  demand  for  milk? — No. 

30312.  Because  in  my  own  particular  district  I  sup- 
ply milk  to  anybody  who  needs  it  at  that  price — Id.  a 
pint — and  the  people  take  exti-aordinarily  little  milk? — 
Yes. 

30313.  I  mean  a  pint  to  a  quart  for  a  family  of  five 
is  quite  a  usual  thing  per  day? — Yes. 

30314.  Therefore  I  don't  think  it  is  because  they 
can't  pay  a  little  bit  more — they  can't  afford  very  much 
more — but  I  think  they  do  not  realise  the  full  value, 
and  I  feel  that,  until  they  are  educated  in  the  schools 
into  the  food  value  of  milk,  we  shall  not  get  a  real 
demand  for  a  supply  that  is  sufficient  for  life? — I  am 
sure  that  is  so,  and  I  said  so  when  I  came  here  to-day, 
that  the  real  trouble  was  to  organise  a  demand.  That 
seems  to  me  to  be  almost  the  first  thing  to  do.  We 
will  be  quite  ready  to  get  the  milk,  I  am  sure,  when 


there  is  a  demand,  but  it  must  not  be  a  spasmodic 
demand — a  demand  for  a  quarter  of  the  farmer's  milk 
one  day,  and  take  it  all  next  day — it  must  be  a  regular 
business. 

30315.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — As  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  organising  milk  clubs  among  labourers, 
either  directly  or  by  the  I.A.O.S.,  or  the  United  Irish- 
women, how  can  these  associations  keep  in  touch 
with  farmers? — I  do  not  think  there  is  very  much 
difficulty  about  that.  The  farmers  who  are  members 
of  these  societies,  in  the  first  instance,  would  form  the 
nucleus  of  the  club.  Presumably  these  people  keep  a 
certain  amount  of  milk  at  home.  I  think  they  all  do 
that,  and  some  of  them  keep  a  certain  amount  of  milk 
for  their  labourers,  but  the  amount  that  is  kept  at 
home,  even  in  the  farmers'  houses,  and  for  their 
labourers,  is  ridiculously  small — it  is  entirely  in- 
adequate. 

30316.  In  creamery  districts? — Yes.  In  the  other 
districts,  where  they  keep  the  whole  of  the  milk  at 
home,  there  is  a  more  plentiful  supply  for  the  family, 
and,  if  he  is  generous,  more  to  give  his  labourers. 

30317.  There  is,  but  we  have  evidence  that  the  milk 
kept  at  home  went  to  domestic  butter  making? — Yes. 

30318.  That  is  not  in  creamery  districts? — Yes. 

30319.  Have  the  United  Irishwomen's  organisations 
extended  over  much  of  the  country? — They  are 
making  headway  now.  They  started  several  of  these 
milk  supply  societies,  and  I  think  that  they  have 
made  up  their  minds  now  that  it  is  almost  one  of  the 
most  important  things  they  can  do ;  and  whenever  they 
find  that  the  people  are  anxious  to  get  a  supply  of  milk 
they  send  their  organiser  down  to  try  to  form  them 
into  an  association,  in  two  ways.  One  way  is  to 
have  a  depot  such  as  Borris,  Carlow,  where  they  dis- 
tribute milk  from  a  little  shop  or  house  to  which  it  is 
sent  in.  Another  plan  they  have  there  in  county 
Kerry,  which  seems  to  be  working  satisfactorily. 
They  contract  with  a  farmer,  who  is  a  careful  man 
and  keeps  his  milk  very  well,  to  supply  the  community, 
and  deliver  it  at  8d.  a  gallon  all  the  year  round,  and 
this  man  is  doing  it,  and  doing  very  well  with  it. 
He  is  making  mone3%  in  fact  he  left  the  creamery  he 
was  sending  his  milk  to.  The  committee  that  is 
working  the  creamery  don't  mind  because  they  have 
plenty  of  other  milk. 

30320.  Mr.  Wilson. — How  long  is  it  since  that  was 
started? — Ten  weeks  ago,  I  believe. 

30321.  Is  it  in  full  working  at  present? — Yes. 

30322.  Lady  Everard. — What  part  of  the  county?— 
Near  Fenit,  a  place  called  Castletown  or  Chapeltown, 
a  small  village  or  country  place  between  Tralee  and 
Fenit.  There,  you  see,  it  is  simple  enough  to  carry 
from  the  farmer  to  the  people.  There  is  no  real 
organisation  for  purchasing  the  milk  and  reselling  it 
again,  and  in  a  great  number  of  cases  that  does  not 
seem  to  be  really  necessary,  if  the  farmer  will  under- 
take to  supply  the  people,  and  to  deliver  it;  that  seems 
to  provide  all  the  necessary  machinery. 

30323.  If  the  farmer  will  deliver^  it,  it  makes  a  great 
difference? — An  association  ought  to  be  kept  up  if  only 
to  se&  that  the  man  does  not  put  water  in  his  milk, 
and  that  he  delivers  it  in  proper  condition,  and  if 
there  are  many  complaints  to  be  made  that  they  can  bo 
made  amenable.  An  unorganised  community  cannot 
very  w'ell  make  a  contract  with  a  man ;  there  must  be 
a  society,  or  union,  or  some  kind  of  club,  to  contract 
with  him. 

30324.  Mr.  O'Brien. — When  you  say  he  delivers  the 
milk,  he  delivers  to  the  depot? — No,  nor  actually  to  the 
houses;  but  along  certain  roads,  at  certain  places  on 
these  roads ;  all  the  people  come  there  and  wait  for  it  at 
certain  hours;  he  can  guess  pretty  accurately  the 
quantity  of  milk  required. 

30325.  That  really  would  take  him  very  little  more 
time  than  sending  to  the  creamery? — I  do  not  think  it 
would  take  very  much  more. 

30326.  It  is  a  long  process  sending  to  the  creamery? 
— Yes,  because  you  have  to  wait  for  your  separated 
milk — wait  for  your  turn  at  any  rate.  He  is  quite 
satisfied  to  keep  a  horse  on  the  road,  doing  this 
business;  he  has  made  very  well. 

30327-9.  Have  you  found  that  it  has  caused 
any  friction  with  the  small  shopkeepers  who  have 
been,  perhaps,  selling  milk;  very  often  you  find 
in  a  village  some  shopkeepers  who  keep  three  or  four 
cows  in  the  winter,  for  \\inter  milk,  and  supply  the 
village? — No,  we  have  not  come  across  that  yet,  pos- 
sibly because  we  have  not  come  into  competition  with 
anybody  in  that  business. 
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30330.  It  did  not  happen  in  this  case?— Not  in 
Kerry.  As  far  as  I  understand  it  must  have  happened 
at  Borris. 

30331.  Lady  Everard. — At  Naas  Lady  Mayo  and 
two  other  people  have  started  a  depot,  and  four  months 
ago  they  were  disposing  of  60  gallons  per  day? — Yes. 

80332.  They  contract  with  the  people  to  send  it  in, 
and  they  charge  8d.  and  6d.  a  gallon?— Yes. 

30333.  Mr.  O'Brien.— There  a  depot  is  in  existence, 
and  it  is  a  town.  The  difficulty  really  is  in  the  case 
of  rural  districts,  where  labourers'  cottages  are  dotted 
all  over  the  place,  as  most  convenient  to  farmers  for 
whom  they  are  working,  and  there  is  no  central  place 
at  all.  You  see? — Yes;  .you  can  only  manage  the 
depot  plan  where  you  have  got  a  small  town  or  village 
to  which  the  people  have  recourse  practically  every 
day;  they  won't  come  specially  for  milk. 

30334.  'Miss  McNeill. — Do  you  happen  to  know  how 
far  they  go? — No,  but  I  should  imagine  the  milk  con- 
tractor'does  not  go  more  than  about  two  miles  in  every 
direction;  probably  a  radius  of  two  miles  from  his  house. 

30335.  Lady  Everard.' — Do  you  know  if  the  farmers 
have  any  trouble  with  the  men  who  go  round  getting 
the  money? — ^No. 

30336.  I  was  told  two  or  three  days  ago  that  that 
is  a  great  difficulty.  It  is  very  difficult  to  find 
honest  labour  going  round? — I  think  the  proper  way 
to  deal  with  that  would  be  to  let  the  depot,  or  office, 
or  whatever  it  is,  sell  checks  at  so  much  a  piece  at  the 
beginning  of  the  week,  to  be  paid  for  the  week  in 
advance  or  at  the  end.  At  all  events,  you  exchange 
these  checks,  one  for  every  pint  of  milk.  That  is 
what  is  done  by  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society. 
They  had  so  many  checks,  they  give  the  checks,  and 
the  person  having  the  checks  gets  so  much  milk. 
In  Limerick  it  is  the  same  at  the  depot  there. 

30337.  Mr.  Wilson.— That  reduces  the  trouble  of 
book-keeping  to  a  minimum.  It  removes  nine-tenths 
of  the  trouble  of  keeping  accounts ;  and  nearly  all  bad 
debts? — You  have  only  one  account,  and  that  is  with 
the  contractor. 

80338.  That  would  be  simpler  still  in  the  case  of  a 
societv? — Yes,  in  this  case. 

80339.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse.— The  possibility  of 
organising  milk  clubs  is  a  very  valuable  suggestion ; 
we  would  like  a  little  more  information  as  to  the 
method  by  which  the  I.A.O.S.,  or  the  United  Irish- 
women can  do  it.  Take  the  I.A.O.S.  first?  You 
state  that  they  can  try  farmers ;  they  have  machinery  for 
asking  farmers  to  start? — No,  I  don't  think  it  is  our  job 
exactly.  I  think  what  we  would  do  is  to  arrange  for  the 
supply,  and  help  in  devising  a  scheme  for  distribution. 
I  think  there  might  be  some  other  body  for  organising 
the  demand.  We  are  in  touch  with  the  farmers 
who  form  the  society,  but  not  with  the  labourers,  and 
that  is  where  the  new  organisation  appears  to  be 
wanted.  We  hope  that  the  United  Irishwomen,  and, 
no  doubt,  the  Women's  National  Health  Association, 
who  could  do  a  vast  amount  of  useful  work  by  taking  up 
this  question  for  the  people  all  over  the  country,  will 
help.  I  don't  think  it  matters  how  many  organisations 
are  in  the  field,  if  they  don't  compete  with  each  other. 
The  main  thing  is  for  them  to  work  side  by  side.  We 
all  know  a  portion  of  the  people  do  not  realise  the  need 
of  getting  milk.  I  am  quite  sure  they  must  get  more 
milk  into  their  homes  for  the  children.' 

_  30340.  There  is  one  hopeful  feature,  that  if  tfeere  is 
Ignorance  among  labourers— as  among  other  people- 
as  to  the  value  of  milk,  there  are  labourers  with  a  keen 
sense  of  the  value  of  milk.  Manv  have  come  forward 
and  made  complaint  as  to  the  scarcitv  of  milk,  and  said 
they  are  suffering  from  a  grievance,"  that  ought  to  be 
remedied.  I  have  no  doubt  there  would  be  in  all 
these  places  a  few  amongst  the  labouring  classes  who 
would  lend  a  hand  to  remedy  the  scarcity? — Yes.  May 
I  just  add  that  Mr.  O'Brien's  experience  about  the 
quantity  of  whole  milk  that  is  consumed  in  the  houses 
IS  entirely  borne  out  by  what  we  heard.  The  only 
purpose  for  which  whole  milk  or  pure  milk,  is  ever 
used  IS  m  tea— to  "  colour  "  the  tea,  as  they  call  it- 
and,  except  for  their  very  young,  they  do  not  seem  to 
buy  milk  to  be  used  as  milk  at  all.  Of  course,  they 
buy  sour  milk  and  buttermilk,  and  sometimes  get  it 
for  nothing,  and  thev  use  that. 

fnlfo'  f/-  O'Brien.— For  bread  making?— Yes. 
Irelanrl    ^f'"    WiL^o^'-There    is    not  a    district  in 
to   outhP    y  """K^^^  t^^t  statemen^north 

relevan  h77i?\  ^  'Tt"^^''  ^"^^-^^  be  hardly 
away  UB         T^,""""        ^'■^'""'^  peculiar-I  was 

away  up  the  Thames  in  a  steam  launch,  almost  as 


high  as  you  could  go.  It  was  a  country  swarming 
with  cows  of  all  kinds,  and  we  tried  to  get  some  milk, 
and  the  only  thing  we  could  get  was  half  a  tin  of  con- 
densed milk  from  a  lock-keeper  who  had  a  house  full 
of  children. 

30343.  That  milk,  I  suppose,  went  to  London? — Yes, 
very  likely,  or  went,  perhaps,  to  one  of  the  big  factories 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

30344.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Bristol?— Gloucester,  very 
likely,  I  should  think,  to  some  of  the  creameries.  You 
were  asking  me  about  a  winter  supply.  Some  of  the 
southern  creameries  are  now  doing  a  large  business 
sending  milk  to  London.  They  pasteurise  it  in  this 
way — 160  degrees  for  20  minutes — and  they  are  doing 
very  well.  South  Tipperary,  and  down  the  Suir,  there 
are  a  lot  of  creameries  which  are  in  direct  and  pretty 
speedy  communication  with  London  via  Fishguard. 

30345.  Miss  McNeill.^ — How  long  does  it  take  to 
reach  its  destination  in  London? — I  should  say  fifteen 
hours. 

30346.  Fifteen  to  eighteen  hours? — I  should  say  so. 

30347.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse.- — ^The  pasteurisa- 
tion would  enable  it  to  arrive  in  that  time  in  excellent 
quality? — Yes.  There  have  been  no  complaints  so  far 
as  we  can  make  out.  In  the  creameries  where  they 
have  got  a  chilling  apparatus  they  invariably  chill  the 
milk,  and  generally  make  it  as  cold  as  they  can  after 
the  pasteurisation,  before  sending  out. 

30348.  The  chilling  is  the  very  sensible  part  of  the 
pasteurisation? — They  can  always  chill  for  butter  down 
to  60  degrees ;  but  they  cannot  get  it  down  to  40  easily. 

30349.  Is  the  more  perfect  form  to  chill  it  twice, 
that  is  immediately  after  milking,  before  it  is  sent  to 
a  creamery  at  all,  and  then  after  the  pasteurisation? — 
Probably,  if  they  keep  it  absolutely  clean,  and  chill  it 
immediately  aft^r  milking,  it  would  not  have  to  be 
pasteurised. 

.30350.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Do  you  happen  to  know 
whether  they  pasteurise  in  Denmark,  where  they  have 
that  very  fine  quality  of  milk,  and  where  they  actually 
milk  the  cows  into  the  ice-chilled  pails? — No,  not  for 
home  consumption  at  all. 

30351.  Do  you  know  how  long  that  would  keep? — I 
never  heard,  but  I  imagine  certainly  twenty-four  hours. 

Mr.  Campbell. — Oh,  ves. 

30352.  Mr.  O'Brien .-^That,  I  should  imagine,  is 
pretty  costly? — Their  system  at  Copenhagen  is  the 
best  in  the  world. 

30358.  Mr.  Campbell.— That  one  system?— That  one. 
I  was  over  it  many  years  ago. 

30354.  All  Danish '  milk  is  not  like  that?— No. 

30855.  Mr.  O'Brien.— That  is  rather  costly?— I 
should  think  so. 

80356.  Only  possible  because  they  can  get  a  great 
deal  of  ice.  We  gather  from  the  evidence  on  the 
matter  that  every  farmer  there  collects  ice  in  the 
winter? — They  used  to  do  that  out  there,  and  I  am 
sure  they  utilise  the  ice  yet.  Now  they  are  giving  it 
up.  It  was  a  great  nuisance,  and  not  as  good  as 
cheap  chilling  plant,  and  when  these  creameries  have 
chilling  plant  they  don't  bother  with  ice. 

30857.  You  must  have  the  ice  for  these  particular 
boxes? — Yes.  I  mean  they  probably  can  produce 
their  ice  so  cheaply  that  they  can  be  quite  indepen- 
dent of  shortage.  It  is  a  great  bother  and  expense 
to  have  a  great  quantity  of  ice  stored,  and  to  cart  it 
is  almost  as  much  as  the  cost  of  making  it. 

30358.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — I  see,  under  your 
third  heading,  you  refer  to  the  method  of  arranging 
the  local  milk  supply  in  countries,  for  example,  Den- 
mark or  Belgium,  where  the  creamery  system  is  more 
or  less  completely  developed? — I  am  afraid  Mr.  Wilson 
is  responsible  for  that  suggestion.  I  have  made  some 
inquiries  about  that.  I  should  have  liked  to  have  been 
able  to  give  information  to  the  Committee.  As  far  as 
I  can  make  out,  from  what  correspondence  I  have  had 
in  letters  from  people  there,  they  tell  me  there  is 
no  organised  system  of  supplying;  that  the  people  get 
all  the  milk  they  want;  that  they  don't  seem  to  suffer 
from  any  scarcity  of  milk;  and  it  has  not  been  neces- 
sary to  organise  a  special  system  of  milk  supply  in 
rural  districts. 

30859.  Mr.  O'Brien.— They  do  that  out  on  the  Con- 
tinent, so  I  gather  from  Professor  Bond,  with  M'hom 
I  was  talking,  in  his  part  of  Germany;  the  milk  is  all 
sent  away  to  the  cities,  all  the  farmers  do  that?— In 
Denmark,  too,  the  Danish  farmer  lives  very  economi- 
cally. His  children  look  healthy  enough,  but  he  does 
not  use  much  milk,  and  uses  hardly  any  butter.  He 
uses  margarine,  and  sells  his  butter. 
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30360.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — In  these  coun- 
tries, especially  Denmark  and  Belgium,  and  other 
thickly-populated  countries,  the  difficulty  of  distributing 
IS  not  so  great  as  with  us? — No.  In  Denmark,  as  far 
as  I  can  make  out,  the  distribution  of  milk  is  under- 
taken altogether  by  the  local  co-operative  stores. 
There  are  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  these  stores  in 
rural  Denmark ;  shops  where  they  sell  ordinary  domes- 
tic necessaries.  There  are  hardly  any  of  them  in  the 
towns ;  they  are  not  needed ;  but  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts, instead  of  ordinary  little  huxter  shops,  there  are 
co-operative  stores,  and  if  there  is  milk  distribution, 
it  is  all  done  through  them,  and  so  some  one  man  will 
lay  himself  out  to  sell  milk  for  his  neighbours;  but, 
as  a  rule,  there  is  no  special  organisation  for  it.  In 
Belgium,  of  course,  you  have  got  a  tremendous  teem- 
ing population  of  industrial  people  which  makes  it 
simple. 

30361.  A  considerable  difference? — I  gather,  too, 
from  information  from  Belgium,  that  milk  is  not  used 
nearly  to  the  extent  it  ought  to  be. 

30362.  Mr.  O'Brien. — There  are  quite  big  districts, 
in  France  where  it  would  be  very  difhcult  to  get  milk? 
— The  difficulty  about  applying  the  co-operative  principle 
to  milk  is  considerable,  because  the  sale  of  40  or  50 
or  even  100  gallons  a  day  at  8d.  would  not  provide  you 
with  sufficient  margin  to  make  the  working  expenses 
of  a  co-operative  society ;  it  would  have  to  be  a  society 
doing  something  else.  For  the  sale  of  milk  as  its 
main  business,  you  could  not  start  co-operative  socie- 
ties ;  but  then  you  could  use  the  existing  societies 
wherever  they  were  as  the  media  for  distribution,  but 
I  do  not  think  it  would  pay  to  start  new  societies.  It 
would  be  rather  an  unnecessary  multiplication,  a  rather 
expensive  form  of  organisation.  I  dare  say  the  Com- 
mission may  not  be  aware  that  a  co-operative  society 
which  only  has  a  turn-over  of  £100  a  year  has  to  go 
through  precisely  the  same  forms  of  procedure  as  a 
society  doing  ^61,000,000  a  year,  and  they  have  no  funds 
to  meet  it.  For  example,  they  have  got  to  pay  for  the 
registration  or  incorporation ;  they  must  have  their 
accounts  audited  annually,  and  to  have  somebody  re- 
sponsible for  them ;  pay  somebody  responsible  for  the 
keeping  of  the  accounts;  and  a  small  society  for  the 
milk  distribution  could  never  meet  that. 

30363.  You  say  that  in  some  of  these  places  where 
the  milk  is  distributed  througli  the  means  of  the  society 
there  are  co-operative  stores? — Yes. 

30364.  There  are  a  few  co-operative  stores  in  Ireland, 
I  think ;  one  or  two  in  districts  where  they  are  quite 
apart  from  towns? — Yes. 

30365.  In  these  cases  do  they  sell  milk,  say,  at 
Lombardstown? — At  Lombardstown,  I  don't  think 
they  do. 

30366.  Is  not  that  some  way  from  any  town? — Six 
miles. 

30367.  It  is  a  co-operative  store?— Dealing  with 
domestic  requirements. 

30368.  To  people  who  would  not  be  able  to  get  them 
otherwise? — Yes.  They  are  six  miles  from  Mallow; 
twenty  miles  from  Cork.  There  is  a  little  village  up 
in  the  mountains,  two  miles  away.  It  is  practically  in 
the  heart  of  the  country. 

80369.  You  don't  happen  to  know  if  they  have  taken 
up  the  question  of  selling  milk? — I  don't  think  they 
have.    I  am  sure  they  would  take  it  up. 

30370.  Because  that  is  a  creamery  district  as  well? 
—Yes. 

30371.  There  is  a  large  supply  of  milk  aljout  there; 
at  all  events,  on  one  side  of  it? — Yes.  I  don't  think 
there  is  much  need  there;  because  there  are  a  great 
number  of  well-to-do  people  living  about  thtJre,  who 
employ  a  considerable  amount  of  labour,  and  keep 
cows,  and  no  doubt  supply  their  labourers  with  milk. 

30372.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse.— To  revert  to  the 
suggestion  that  there  is  a  feeling  of  pride  among  the  far- 
mers throughout  the  country  which  would  militate 
against  their  willingness  to  sell  milk,  w-e  found  that  f ai- 
mers were  not  willing  to  sell  milk  even  if  they  could  get 
8cl.  a  gallon  for  it,  because  by  sending  it  all  to  the  crea- 
mery they  received  a  big  cheque  at  the  end  of  the 
month;  and,  secondly,  they  avoided  bad  debts.  It  struck 
some  of  us  that  there  was  a  feeling  which  they  did  not, 
perhaps,  acknowledge,  namely,  a  dislike  to  sell,  to  be  a 
retailer  of  small  goods  :  do  you  think  that  is  a  general 
feeling? — I  should  think  it  was.  I  should  think  that 
would  be  overcome  to  a  great  extent  if  you  could 
obviate  the  necessity  of  the  farmer  going  round  with 
the  milk  himself.    The  reason  he  does  go  round  him- 


self is  he  is  afraid  of  being  tricked  by  the  people  buy- 
ing the  milk,  or  of  being  robbed  by  the  carter.  If  you 
substitute  a  system  of  checks  or  tickets  to  do  away 
with  the  possibility  of  that,  of  bad  debts  and  pecula- 
tion, I  believe  then  all  the  farmer  has  got  to  do  is  to 
measure  out  so  many  gallons  each  morning  to  his  man, 
send  him  round,  adding  as  many  pints  as  is  reasonable 
for  a  certain  number  of  gallons;  for  each  gallon  he  gets 
so  many  checks.  Of  course,  in  selling  milk  the  custom 
is  to  give  a  little  more  than  the  measure,  and  you  have 
to  allow  for  that. 

30373.  In  some  cases  it  would  serve  in  country  dis- 
tricts if  the  farmer  sold  at  his  own  house — to  a  child 
who  would  come  with  the  vessel? — Probably  the  far- 
mer's wife  would  look  after  it,  and  take  charge  of  the 
book-keeping.  The  man  I  mentioned  in  Kerry  is  a  small 
man;  he  occupies  forty  acres  of  land,  with  twelve  or 
fifteen  cows;  but  still  he  is  probably  a  man  who  is  not 
ashamed  to  work,  or  turn  his  hand  to  anything.  You 
don't  get  as  many  of  these  men  as  you  ought  to  now. 

30374.  Professor  Mettam. — He  comes  within  the 
Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order? — He  comes  in  anyway, 
for  he  supplied  milk  to  a  creamery. 

30375.  He  supplied  to  customers? — Yes  :  there  is  a 
sale  there,  a  purveying  of  milk  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Act.  That,  of  course,  is  a  great  grievance,  be- 
cause farmers  don't  say  that  they  ought  not  to  be  in- 
spected, but  they  don't  like  it;  and  what  they  object 
to  is  being  singled  out  for  inspection  when  the  men 
who  make  the  butter  at  home,  anyway  they  please,  go 
scot  free. 

30376.  You  think  the  Order  should  be  universal,  and 
should  be  applied  to  everybody? — It  ought  to  be,  and 
I  would  make  the  police  enforce  it. 

30377.  And  where  the  cows  are  kept  for  domestic  use 
or  making  butter? — I  would  not  mind  even  if  a  man 
only  kept  cows  for  his  own  use  and  servants;  he 
has  no  right  to  spread  disease  through  the  milk  to 
them,  and  they  ought  to  be  under  supervision.  I 
think  the  Order  as  it  stands  is  a  hardship  to  the  pro- 
gressive people,  who  have  started  creameries,  and  are 
trying  to  do  their  best  to  improve  the  butter  industry, 
and  it  is  really  a  great  shame  to  let  these  other 
people  off. 

30378.  It  is  a  hardship,  because  not  universally  ap- 
plied?— Yes.  None  of  the  farmers  grumble  at  it.  They 
sar^'  it  is  all  right  if  it  only  applied  all  round,  but  it 
does  not.  The  farmer  who  makes  butter  at  home  is 
exempt  from  the  operation  of  the  Order.  When  he 
supplies  milk  to  a  creamery  he  comes  under  it. 

30379.  Lady  Everard. — It  is  only  the  case  where 
the  Order  is  in  active  operation,  which  I  am  sorry  to 
say  in  many  parts  is  quite  a  dead  letter? — Quite  so. 
The  Local  Government  Board  have  always  told  us  that 
they  meant  to  enforce  the  Order,  and  they  mean  to 
compel  those  bodies  who  won't  do  so  to  put  it  into 
force  by  means  of  an  application  to  the  King's  Bench. 

30380.  That  was  done  in  one  case? — Kilmallock.  In 
other  cases  the  Local  Government  Board  have  not  done 
so.  I  believe  it  is  in  contemplation  to  enforce  it,  so 
that  there  won't  be  any  shirking. 

30381.  We  have  had  evidence.  North,  South,  East, 
and  West;  we  found  the  Order  is  only  a  dead  letter 
in  many  places.  I  am  looking  here  at  some  evidence. 
One  witness  said  that  it  would  be  an  enormous  advan- 
tage if  the  Order  were  in  active  operation  in  his  dis- 
trict, because  they  have  no  guarantee  of  the  purity  of 
the  local  supply  to  the  creamery  :  that  is  a  very  serious 
thing? — Yes.  In  some  cases  where  the  Order  has 
been  enforced — for  instance.  County  Antrim — it  has  had 
a  very  serious  effect  on  the  supply  to  some  creameries. 
It  has  reduced  one  to  two-thirds  of  the  original  amount. 
The  farmers  have  gone  out  of  the  business.  They 
said  :  we  cannot  afford  to  put  up  these  new  cowsheds 
regarded  as  necessary,  and  we  have  not  got  the  money; 
we  can't  borrow.  They  won't  charge  their  land  with 
the  Board  of  Works'  loan  for  the  purpose;  and  they  say 
that  compliance  with  all  the  conditions  of  the  Order, 
and  they  are  onerous,  would  make  a  creamery  business 
impossible. 

30382.  Don't  you  think  the  Board  of  Works  would 
give  small  sums  on  loan — £10  to  £14 — to  small  men? — 
I  think  that  they  would  not  be  averse  from  doing  that. 

30383.  They  won't  give  less  than  £35?— That  is  so. 

30384.  Mr.  O'Brien.— Don't  you  think  that  would 
be  better  done  by  a  co-operative  bank  or  credit  society? 
— I  don't  think  so. 

30385.  Borrowing  that  small  sum? — No;  we  would 
be    altogether   against    that;    because    a  co-operative 
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society  is  designed  to  loan  money  for  short  periods, 
and  to  accept  for  these  advances  personal  security. 
For  loans  for  longer  periods  you  would  have  to  have 
some  new  machinery ;  and  if  the  Board  of  Works  could 
see  their  way  to  simplify  the  procedure  necessary,  before 
giving  a  loan,  and  reduce  the  amount,  making  a  mini- 
mum lower,  it  would  meet  all  the  requirements  of 
the  case;  and,  besiVles,  I  understand  the  Board  of 
Works  have  power  to  take  personal  security.  In  cer- 
tain cases  they  do  not  always  require  to  obtain  a  charge 
on  the  land  on  which  buildings  ai-e  erected. 

30386.  I  never  heard  that  before? — They  have. 
Mr.  O'Brien.— I  don't  think  the  Government  ever  did 

such  a  thing  as  to  take  personal  security. 

30387.  Lady  Everard. — You  don't  think  it  would 
be  an  advantage  if  all  the  by-products  of  milk  were 
brought  under  the  Dairies  Order;  for  instance,  butter, 
skim  milk,  and  cream  being  obliged  to  be  registered? — 
I  would  certainly  think  so.  I  don't  see  any  justice  or 
eommonsense  for  havibg  any  partial  system  of  inspec- 
tion. 

80388.  Mr.  Wilson. — In  singling  out  one  section  of 
the  trade? — It  is  clearly  class  legislation  of  a  very  bad 
kind. 

30389.  There  was  only  one  objection  that  we  heard 
in  our  travels  to  a  creamery  selling  milk,  which  a  man 
who  made  it  imsisted  upon;  and  that  was  with  regard 
to  the  creameries  where  they  have  large  central  butter- 
making  stations  with  outside  branch  collecting  depots. 
Consequently  a  branch  collecting  depot  would  be  most 
convenient;  and  the  manager  of  the  central  butter  fac- 
tory, although  it  was  co-operative,  objected  to  the  branch 
manager  selling  the  milk  at  all;  he  said  he  could  not 
keep  control  of  him,  and  could  not  keep  control  of  the 
milk? — I  think  that  is  a  very  flimsy  excuse. 

30390.  It  seemed  to  me  a  very  weak  excuse? — There 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  done.  I  presume  that 
the  manager's  objection  was  that  if  you  sold  any  portion 
of  milk,  and  had  not  an  accurate  account  of  the  percen- 
tage of  fat,  it  would  be  difficult  for  him  to  calculate  the 
average  percentage  of  fats  in  the  milk  received  at  the 
creamery.     I  can't  conceive  any  other  reason. 

80391.  His  exact  phrase  w^s,  we  would  have  no 
check  on  the  managers.  That  was  the  only  objection 
he  raised;  he  said  he  had  no  other  objection  to  offer. 
Another  witness,  at  Limerick,  whom  we  asked  whether 
the  creameries  sold  milk,  replied  that  the  farmers  very 
strongly  objected  to  it,  and  the  creamery  organisation 
did  not  like  new  milk  to  be  sold.  I  asked  him  what 
the  objection  was;  he  could  not  tell  me  the  objection; 
and  I  asked  the  creamery  manager  whether  he  had  tes- 
ted the  committee  of  the  creamery  if  the  farmers  would 
not  like  it  themselves.  These  are  the  only  two  cases,  I 
believe,  connected  with  creameries  that  had  any  objec- 
tion to  oSer? — The  committee  were  afraid  the  money 
would  not  be  accounted  for;  but  if  you  settle  that,  with 
a  proper  system  of  preventing  fraud,  I  don't  think 
that  objection  would  arise. 

30392.  Mr.  O'Brien. — There  was  another  witness,  at 
Enniskillen,  the  manager  of  the  Scottish  Wholesale 
Co-operative  Society,  who  said  he  would  not  sell  milk 
at  any  price? — His  directors  would  probably  soon 
change  his  opinion  on  that  matter  for  him. 

30393.  They  would  be  against  it.  He  repeated  his 
objection  two  or  three  times? — I  think  that  if  repre- 
sentations were  made  to  his  directors,  who  are  very 
good  men,  and  as  they  are  operating  over  a  very  large 
area,  and  doing  the  work  very  well,  they  would  be 
quite  amenable  to  making  the  change;  and  that  would 
be  quite  easily  done. 

30394.  Mr.  Wilson. — Have  many  actual  experi- 
ments been  made  in  this  country  in  the  societies  of  the 
I.A.O.S.  in  the  sellimg  of  milk  by  the  co-operative 
stores?  I  believe  in  the  town  of  Lisburn,  they  have 
been  thinking  of  it? — I  don't  think  they  have  begun. 
They  may  have  been  thinking  of  it. 

3039.5-6.  Nothing  has  been  actually  done  yet? — I  do 
not  think  so. 

30397.  From  what  you  said  earlier,  your  opinion 
regarding  the  system  seemed  to  divide  itself  into  two  : 
you  want  somebody  to  initiate,  to  start  the  scheme, 
and  also  some  more  or  less  permanent  co-operative  body 
to  control  things,  to  investigate  complaints  and  keep 
matters  going? — Yes. 

30398.  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  places?  We 
know  the  United  Irishwomen  and  the  National  Health 
Association  have  branches ;  have  you  a  progressive  body 
to  enlist  others  in  taking  the  initiative,  and  act  as  a  co- 
operative body  to  keep  control  ?— There  is  no  difficulty 
ut  all.      They  could  get  over  the  legal  difficulty  of 


making  contracts  by  deputing  some  one  person  to  make, 
to  enter  into,  a  contract  on  behalf  of  the  community. 

30399.  I  am  speaking  of  where  there  is  no  other 
agency  in  sight? — Yes.  You  do  not  want  to  register 
any  corporate  association  at  all.  You  simply  want  a 
club. 

30400.  A  club  like  the  Naas  Club?— Yes,  exactly;  a 
club. 

30401.  And  another  part  of  your  earlier  evidence 
before  us  has  been  confirmed  over  and  over  again  from 
practically  nearly  every  district  we  went  to — a  tendency 
towards  friction  between  the  farmer  and  his  labourers? 
— Yes. 

30402.  And  it  seemed  to  me  that  possibly  if  the 
farmers  i'u  many  places  were  far-seeing  enough,  of 
their  own  free  will,  to  help  with  such  a  scheme  as 

we  are  dealing  with,  it  might  tend  ? — It  would 

help  to  keep  the  peace. 

30403.  To  keep  the  peace? — Yes,  it  would. 

30404.  Dr.  Moorhead. — Who  controls  the  Tralee 
supply? — I  think  the  principal  person  down  there  is 
Miss  0 'Donovan.  She  takes  a  great  interest,  and  I  think 
she  runs  the  club,  but  there  is  a  local  committee.  It 
is  not  incorporated  in  any  way;  it  is  just  a  club. 

30405.  Are  they  satisfied  that  the  simple  compliance 
with  ftho  Dairites  arid  Cowsheds  Order  securts  the 
supply? — I  do  not  know  whether  the  Order  is  enforced 
there  or  not.  The  contractor  had  been  previously  a 
milk  supplier  to  the  creamery.  If  he  was,  he  would  be 
under  the  Order  still. 

30406.  There  is  no  special  provision  to  secure  a  pure 
supplj'? — I  don't  think  there  is  any  arrangement  for  it. 

30407.  They  have  to  take  chance  as  to  the  purity 
of  it? — Yes;  but,  of  course,  that  will  be  a  difficulty  in 
every  case. 

30408.  Is  the  milk  subjected  to  any  process  at  all, 
any  pasteurisation? — No. 

30409.  Perfectly  raw  miik?— Yes. 

30410.  Do  you  know  if  milk  is  perfectly  clean,  and 
produced  under  ordinary  conditions,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  pasteurise? — Not  for  home  consumption.  I 
think  it  would  be  better  without.  It  is  a  process  which 
is  not  safe  to  allow  people  to  carry  out  unless  they 
know  the  way  it  should  be  done.  The  danger  is,  you 
kill  the  beneficial  bacteria  and  don't  kill  the  others. 

30411.  For  that  reason  would  it  not  be  well  for  the 
creameries,  if  they  do  contemplate  this  supply  to  the 
public  of  the  raw  milk,  simply  to  clean,  filter,  and 
allow  the  people  to  boil  it  if  they  think  necessary? — 
What  was  suggested  in  connection  with  the  creameries 
is  that  they  should  have  a  special  vat  for  this  milk,  and 
not  mix  it  with  the  ordinary  supply.  It  must  be  kept 
separate  from  the  rest,  and  dealt  with  as  if  it  was 
not  part  of  the  creamery  supply  at  all. 

30412.  Is  any  portion  pasteurised? — Not  in  that 
case.  It  was  only  when  milk  was  received  every  other 
day  it  was  considered  necessary  to  pasteurise  :  where  it 
would  be  kept  for  forty-eight  hours. 

30413.  If  they  removed  it  apart,  and  kept  it  clean,  it 
was  almost  quite  safe,  if  produced  under  fairly  good 
conditions? — At  all  events,  it  would  be  better  than 
nothing  for  keeping  it  good. 

30414.  Have  you  considered  the  problem  of  milk 
supply  in  districts  where  there  are  no  creameries? — I 
am  afraid  my  evidence  on  that  poimt  would  not  be  of 
much  value.  I  have  tried  to  make  it  clear  that,  as 
far  as  the  Organisation  Society  is  concerned,  while  we 
will  do  anything  we  can  to  try  to  help  to  arouse  all 
Ireland  over  it,  our  function  is  actually  to  provide  a 
supply  when  the  demand  is  organised.  Where  we  have 
not  got  societies,  I  don't  see  how  we  can  do  much ; 
except  to  give  such  experience  as  we  gained  in  other 
districts  to  these  societies. 

30415.  I  thibk  it  is  a  question  whether  you  will  be 
able  to  induce  a  man  to  supply  from  house  to  house, 
like  the  Tralee  man,  and  to  have  the  man  supply  you 
at  the  8d.  a  gallon? — It  is  distinctly  cheap. 

30416.  It  is  a  difficult  problem  to  work  in  other 
parts  of  Ireland,  I  think? — It  may  be;  but  I  think 
you  would  find  people  likely  to  do  so. 

30417.  Professor  Mettam. — Is  the  price  likely  to  go 
up  in  the  winter? — No;  I  think  that  is  all  the  year 
round  price. 

30418.  Lady  Everard. — It  is  quite  the  lowest  price 
we  have  heard  anywhere? — I  don't  think  it  is  quite 
sound  myself.  There  must  be  some  expense  in  con- 
nection with  the  business  of  the  depot. 

30419.  In  case  they  charge  a  penny  a  gallon  more 
than  they  give  the  contractor,  could  they  make  it  pay? 
— Yes.      If  you  work  it  on  the  check  system,  by  giving 
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chec-ks  to  them,  vou  could  do  it.  But  if  you  are  selling 
the  milk  for  cash,  how  are  you  to  charge  more  than  a 
penny  a  pint?  You  can't  charge  a  penny-farthmg, 
but  what  vou  could  do  is,  you  could  sell  a  dozen 
tickets  for  thirteen  pence,  and  cover  your  expenditure 
in  that  way. 

30420.  Mr.  O'Brien. — The  committee  pays.^ — ies. 

30421.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhocse.— In  working  the 
clubs,  if  the  milk  was  not  sent  round,  but  sold  at  the 
farmers'  houses  at  certain  hours,  so  that  the  farmer's 
staff  would  not  be  inconvenienced,  it  could  be  done 
very  cheaply?— You  could  disc -iminate  between  the 
man  who  fetches  the  milk  and  him  to  whom  it  is 
delivered,  and  charge  a  little  more  to  the  person  to 
whom  it  was  delivered.  In  that  way  you  might  get 
over  the  difficulty. 

30422.  Mr.  O'Brien. — The  difficulty  was  for  some- 
body to  see  that  the  milk  was  measured  correctly;  it 
would  seem  difficult  to  limit  the  measurement  to  the 
precise  amount? — It  is.  Supposing  it  is  the  farmer's 
daughter,  who  is  not  under  the  control  of  her  mother 
or  father,  and  a  friend  of  her's  comes  and  wants  a  pint 
of  milk,  he  probably  will  go  away  with  a  quart. 

80423.  Lady  Everard. — I  think  the  farmer  objects 
to  people  corning  around  his  place? — They  don't  like  it. 

30424.  That  is  really  the  objection? — It  is  not  so 
much  that  they  are  afraid  of  losing  anything :  they 
don't  like  people  coming  and  spying  into  their  affairs. 

30425.  Jlr.  Wilson. — Down  at  the  bedrock  of  this 
problem  there  seem  to  be  the  two  chief  factors — the 
question  of  distribution,  and  ignorance  of  the  food  value 
of  milk.  "We  have  come  across  cases  time  after  time. 
A  labourer,  for  instance,  will  send  in  his  milk  to  a 
creamery,  and  feed  his  children  on  tea  coloured  with 
separated  milk.  If  you  question  him,  he  will  probably 
answer  :  "  I  want  the  money  for  the  milk.  I  did  not 
know  there  was  much  virtue  in  milk  "? — It  is  ignorance 
more  than  greed,  because  the  people  are  kind  enough 
to  their  children — as  far  as  they  know  how  to  be ;  it  is 
simply  stupidity. 

Lady  Everard. — They  do  not  realise  that  6d.  spent 
on  milk  is  more  valuable  than  6d.  spent  on  other 
things. 

30426.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Going  back  to  the  question  of 
the  pasteurisation  of  milk;  in  most  of  the  creameries 
they  have  pasteurising  plant,  where  everything  con- 
nected with  it  is  precise.  They  see  there  is  a 
continuous  supply  of  milk  passing  through  the  heater; 
it  goes  round  and  round;  it  might  take  two  to  three 
minutes  to  do  the  circuit;  it  is  exposed  to  from  185  to 
190  degrees  for  two  or  three  minutes.  It  is  doubtful  if 
the  whole  milk  gets  raised  to  that  temperature? — It  is. 

30427.  Can  the  plant  that  they  have  at  present  bo 
so  modified  as  to  keep  the  milk  going  round  and  round 
above  heat  for  twenty  minutes?- — No. 

30428.  They  would  have  to  have  new  plant? — They 
could  use  their  Starter  plant  apparatus  for  that. 

30429.  Where  they  have  pasteurised,  do  you  mean? 
— No;  it  is  a  suggestion  made  to  us.  Here  is  what  it 
is.  "  To  cater  for  the  requirements  of  a  milk  depot, 
no  large  plant  would  be  needed ;  in  fact,  the  present 
Btarter  preparing  plants  would  do  very  nicely,  and 
may  only  require  a  small  tank  to  hold,  say,  thirty 
gallons  of  milk,  and  a  small  cooler  to  cool  the  milk 
prior  to  delivery."  We  are  sending  two  of  our  men  to 
the  London  Dairy  Show  who  have  been  instructed  to 
make  special  inquiries  into  the  necessary  equipment 
for  the  creameries  if  they  want  to  supply  the  public. 

30430.  Have  you  gone  into  the  question  at  all  about 
the  use  of  separated  milk  as  food? — No,  except  I  think 
it  might  be  used  very  much  more  largely  than  it  is 
with  considerable  advantage,  if  it  is  separated  milk 
that  has  been  properly  treated. 

30431.  The  reason  I  ask  you  that  is,  we  have  been 
asking  whether  separated  milk  was  used  for  human 
consumption  in  these  creamery  districts,  and  found 
that  as  a  rule  it  is  not.  In  many  cases — not,  I  am  glad 
to  say,  co-operative  creameries — there  is  a  very  great 
prejudice  against  it.  It  appeared  to  me  that  often 
you  could  get  for  the  more  gi'own  children  very 
cheaply  from  the  creamery  districts  a  supply  of 
separated  milk  that  would  help,  if  one  could  be 
certain  of  getting  it  fresh.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a 
danger  in  getting  separated  milk  from  the  creamery 
which  is  raised  to  a  considerable  temperature  which 
is  not  enough  to  pasteurise  it  quite  sufficiently  to 
eliminate  all  of  the  evil  germs  that  there  may  be  in  it, 
and  I  was  wondering  whether  a  large  farmer,  say  a  man 
with  forty  or  fifty  cows,  if  he  separated  his  own  milk, 
could  distribute  it  quite  fresh,  and  without  having  to 


wait  for  the  three  or  four  hours  before  he  gets  it  back? 
—A  large  farmer;  you  mean  a  man  large  enough  to 
make  his  cream  into  butter  himself? 

30432.  No.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this;  if  he 
sells  cream  to  them~to  the  creamery— that  creamery 
becomes  a  factory?— I  think  it  would. 

30433.  Under  the  existing  Act;  and  he  would  lose 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  value  of  this  butter,  unless 
that  farmer  were  an  auxiliary.  Is  not  this  the  case; 
that  the  co-operative  creameries  can  receive  cream 
from  auxiliaries,  and  manufacture  that  into  butter, 
without  becoming  a  factory  under  the  Act?— Yes;  but 
so  far  as  the  actual  separation  of  milk  from  the  cream 
is  concerned  the  same  definition  will  apply  to  an 
auxiliary  as  applies  to  a  central  creamery. 

30434.  The  creamery  has  to  make  butter  from  cream 
separated  by  power?— I  forget  the  precise  definition. 

30435.  Mr.  Campbell. — That  is  not  law  at  present? 
— Not  yet. 

30436.  Mr.  O'Brien.— But  I  think  that  is  one  of  the 
things  we  have  practically  all  agreed  about?— I  don't 
think  it  would  be  wise  to  suggest  that  there  should  be 
any  departure  from  that  definition  of  a  creamery, 
because  vou  would  never  know  where  to  stop. 

30437.  '^That  seems  to  mc  to  be  in  some  cases  rather 
the  objection.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  machinery 
and  send  to  a  creamery;  I  have  fifty  to  sixty  cows 
milking;  it  would  pay  me  much  better  really  either  to 
sell  the  cream  or  to  make  butter,  and  to  separate  my 
milk  and  sell  the  separated  milk.  It  would  be  a  great 
advantage  to  the  people  about.  I  think  a  great  many 
more  would  drink  separated  milk  if  they  got  it.  I 
could  afford  to  sell  it  very  cheap,  and  they  don't  really 
buy  enough"  milk?— It  depends  a  good  deal  on  what 
you  want  the  separated  milk  for.  I  have  an  idea  the 
creameries  might  do  a  roaring  trade  with  separated 
milk  for  bread-making  if  they  would  try.  It  would 
be  perfectly  possible  where  they  pasteurise,  because 
they  could  introduce  a  little  pure  culture  into  the  sour 
milk,  and  make  it  splendid  for  bread-making.  Part  of  the 
objection  to  the  separated  milk  is  an  inheritance  from 
the  old  proprietary  creamery  dairy,  where  there  was  no 
supervision  of  the  character  of  the  milk,  and  a  good 
deal  of  water  was  often  added  to  it;  and  another  thing 
is  that  the  creamery  proprietors  in  the  early  days  used 
to  charge  Id.  a  gallon  for  the  separated  milk.  Of 
course,  the  more  gallons  they  could  make  out  of  100 
the  more  money.  They  used  to  "  stretch  "  it  with 
water. 

30438.  Dr.  Mooisiiead. — You  probably  pasteurise  the 
separated  milk  because  it  goes  wrong  rapidly;  if  they 
sterilised  instead  of  pasteurising  it- — boiled  or  treated  it 
at  high  temperature — it  would  keep  longer? — Yes 

30439.  And,  I  believe,  at  the  present  moment  in 
Denmark  what  they  are  doing  is  to  sterilise  the 
separated  milk.  They  can  add  sugar  after? — I  dare 
say  that  is  so. 

30440.  I  think  milk  of  that  nature  would  keep  longer 
than  pasteurised  milk.  They  are  treating  the  separa- 
ted milk  in  Denmark  by  sterilising? — I  dare  say.  It 
is  so  long  since  I  was  there. 

30441.  A  friend  of  mine  was  there  a  fortnight  ago? — 
It  would  be  interesting  to  get  that  point  cleared  up. 
It  would  be  so  simple  to  get  the  milk  exposed  a  little 
longer  in  the  heater.  It  would  accomplish  your  pur- 
pose to  run  it  up  to  boiling  point. 

30442.  It  would  certainly  keep  longer  than  the  pas- 
teurised?— Oh,  yes. 

30443.  Miss  McNeill. — Is  the  quantity  of  milk 
treated  taken  into  consideration  in  regulating  the  time 
for  which  the  milk  is  exposed  to  heat? — Of  course,  the 
capacity  of  your  machine  will  have  to  be  increased  if 
the  quantity  dealt  with  is  very  la"-ge. 

30444.  Wliat  is  in  my  mind  is,  whether  any  arrange- 
ment is  to  be  made  to  allow  a  general  distribution  of 
heat  before  the  twenty  minutes? — What  they  do  is 
this,  they  use  an  ordinary  continuous  flow  machine — 
ordinarily  used  in  the  creamery;  they  fill  this  machine 
with  milk  out  of  the  contents  of  the  receiving  vat. 

30445.  And  already  heated? — Yes.  It  is  raised  to 
this  temperature,  and  then  the  milk  is  kept  stirred 
constantly  during  the  twenty  minutes. 

30446-47.  After  it  passes  into  the  container? — There 
is  no  special  machinery  in  tlie  creameries  at  present, 
except  ordinary  plant,  for  this;  they  could  do  it  in  that 
way.  Creameries  like  Bansha,  near  Tipperary,  are 
sending  large  quantities  of  milk  to  London,  and  without 
any  risk  at  all. 

30448.  Mr.  O'BniEN.— You  know  that  many 
creameries  that  don't  separate  every  day  in  the  winter 
receive  milk  from  their  employers  and  keep  it? — Yes. 
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30449.  Because  very  ofteu  a  small  mau  has  no  place 
to  keep  milk? — Quite  so. 

30450.  So  that,  though  you  may  have  in  the  creamery 
districts  a  large  number  of  creameries  apparently  only 
working  three  days  or  even,  during  the  winter  months, 
perhaps  two  days,  they  very  often  would  be  able  to 
give  out  a  daily  supply? — I  think  that  is  quite  likely. 
I  know  several  creameries  where  that  is  the  case. 

30451.  The  only  difficulty  there  would  be  the  ques- 
tion of  some  small  remuneration,  and  the  machinery? 
— Well,  just  give  enough  to  keep  going  during  the 
winter. 

30452.  I  found  that  the  other  day  when  it  was  a 
case  of  separating,  changing  from  separating  twice  a 
day  to  once  a  day? — That  was  a  very  big  creamery. 

30453.  The  manager  wanted  to  get  off  receiving  milk 
in  the  evening,  and  we  had  to  insist  on  it.  Some  of 
us  who  had  a  large  supply  could  not  possibly  keep  all 
the  milk  we  had? — If  it  adds,  undoubtedly,  a  con- 


siderable amount  of  trouble  it  would  be  worth  while 
to  pay  him  a  little  more. 

80454.  At  that  price  it  would  pay  a  great  deal  better 
than  butter,  howevei\  high  it  goes? — Yes. 

30455.  Dr.  Mooehead. — It  comes  to  this,  working 
winter  and  summer.  It  is  a  question  of  demand? — 
That  is  so. 

30456.  If  you  could  educate  the  demand  you  could 
supply  it? — Without  the  slightest  difficulty. 

30457.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Xot  in  the  towns? — ^No. 

30458.  Have  vou  thought  anything  about  the 
supply  of  goats? — I  am  afraid  that  would  make 
us  all  hideously  impopular.  I  think  you  would 
want  a  goat  that  could  be  ^ept  in  such  training  that 
it  would  not  be  out  eating  the  young  trees  and  hedges. 

30459.  I  find  they  could  be  kept  without  the  least 
trouble  whatever? — A  goat  is  a  splendid  thing  in  a 
worliing-class  family.  You  could  produce  all  the  goats 
you  want  for  Ireland.  It  is  really  more  in  the  nature 
of  a  development.     I  believe  you  need  every  supply. 
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80460.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — You  have  been 
good  enough  to  come  here  to  tell  us  what  you  have 
observed  in  Denmark.  I  understand  you  went  to  see 
the  method  of  receiving  the  milk  at  the  creameries, 
and  the  mode  of  treatment  there.  Did  you  visit 
the  dairy  farms  themselves? — I  visit€d  a  dairy  farm 
at  Haslev  in  Zealand,  one  of  the  big  farms  which 
supplied  milk  to  a  large  butter  and  cheese  factory, 
called  Trifolium,  which  is  a  factory  in  Haslev. 

30461.  That  is  not  a  town? — ^A  village;  the  farm  has 
over  two  hundred  cows,  and  most  of  the  cows  were  at 
grass  when  I  was  there.  About  ninety  of  them  were 
in  the  byre,  so  that  I  saw  the  condition  of  the  byre  as 
it  usually  would  be,  summer  or  winter.  The  points, 
of  course,  which  I  particuTarly  looked  for  were  points 
from  a  vet-erinary  aspect.  I  noticed,  however,  in 
looking  at  the  cows,  that  they  try  as  much  as  possible 
to  prevent  any  sediment  from  passing  into  the  milk. 
The  peculiarity  of  the  cows  was,  that  the  hair  from 
the  tails  had  all  been  clipped  off,  and  the  hair  of  the 
flanks  had  been  clipped  so  as  to  prevent  any  of  the 
droppings  from  becoming  adherent  to  the  skin  or  the 
tail,  and  so  passing  into  the  milk. 

30462.  And  then  that  would  be  more  easily  removed 
if  such  had  been  the  case? — ^In  addition — it  had  been 
before  milking  time  when  I  was  there — one  of  the  farm 
hands  was  going  round  grooming  the  animals  by  using 
a  curry-comb  and  a  dry  brush  on  the  hind  quarters. 

30463.  Did  that  not  raise  a  dust?— But  that  was 
about  an  hour  before  they  proceeded  to  milk  the  cows. 

30464.  About  what  hour  did  they  milk  the  cows? — 
In  this  particular  farm  the  farmer  told  me  they  milked 
them  three  times  a  day,  and  that  they  had  a  larger 
quantity  of  milk  than  if  they  only  milked  them 
twice  a  day. 

30465.  One  milking  would  be  very  early  in  the 
morning? — One  was  very  early  in  the  morning,  about 
three  a.m..  I  think:  another  about  noon:  and  another 
in  the  evening  about  half  past  five. 

30466.  After  milking,  was  the  milk  sent  three  times 
a  day  to  the  depot? — ^Oh.  no.  The  evening's  milk 
was  sometimes  kept  over  till  morning,  or  the  midday's 
milk  kept  until  evening.  In  all  cases  the  milk  was 
cooled  immediately  after  it  was  taken. 

30467.  In  what  way  was  it  cooled? — The  arrangement 
was  rather  an  elaborate  one.  It  was  cooled  over  a  sort 
of  metal  drum.  Into  the  drum  was  passed  cold  water 
which  was  sprayed  over  the  inner  surface  of  the  drum. 
The  milk  was  poured  on  the  top  through  a  musUn 
cloth,  so  as  to  remove  as  much  sediment  as  possible, 
and  then  it  trickled  gradually  over  the  outer  surface 
of  the  drum,  and  was  carried  to  the  bottom  on  to  a 
channel  and  then  passed  into  the  milk  receptacles. 

30468.  Ai-ouiid  the  drum,  which  was  cooled  by 
the  constant  flow  of  water? — Yes;  the  apparatus 
was  an  elaborate  one  in  this  case,  because  they  had 
to  pump  up  the  water  from  a  very  big  well,  and  that 
■was  done  by  means  of  a  small  engine  that 
they  had  for  the  purpose.  Very  cold  water  was 
pumped  up  to  a  large  receptacle  for  water  towards  the 
top  of  the  building,  and  then  from  this  reservoir  it 
passed  into  the  interior  of  the  drum.  I  think  it  was 
rather  a  good  plan,  because  the  outside  of  the  drum 
could  easily  be  cleaned. 

30469.  No  ice  was  necessary? — No  ice  at  all. 


30469a.  To  what  temperature  was  it  cooled  down? — 
That  I  could  not  say. 

80470.  Something  over  40  degrees  Fahr.?— Yes. 

30471.  This  cooling  apparatus  was  in  a  special  room? 
— Yes,  free  from  dust. 

30472.  And  afterwards? — Then  the  milk  was  put  into 
cans  which  were  immersed  in  cold  water,  and,  I  think 
kept  immersed,  until  they  were  removed  to  the  factory. 

30473.  What  kind  of  cans? — Very  similar  to  the 
cans  used  in  this  country. 

30474.  Was  there  anything  special  about  the  cans 
into  which  the  cows  were  milked? — No,  they  are  much 
the  same  as  in  this  country. 

80475.  Did  they  carry  out  the  regulations  we  carry 
out,  or  are  supjjosed  to  carry  out,  such  as  washing  the 
hands  of  milkers  before  the  process  begins? — I  did 
not  see  them  during  operations,  but  previous  to  the 
operation  I  know  that  they  wash  their  hands.  All 
the  milkers  in  this  case,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  were 
women,  the  appearance  of  them  was  rather  inviting, 
as  they  appeared  to  be  very  clean. 

30476.  Did  they  wear  special  clothes  at  milking? — 
No,  save  a  clean  apron  overall.  The  milk  was  sent 
twice  a  day  by  cart  to  the  factory  in  Haslev,  about 
two  miles  away. 

30477.  What  happened  in  the  factory? — In  the  fac- 
tory sediment  was  removed  by  separators,  and  the  milk 
was  heated  or  pasteurised  to  a  temperature  of  80 
degrees  Centigrade. 

80478.  For  how  long? — A  few  minutes;  it  passed 
through  a  worm  in  a  drum.  Then  it  was  put  into  a 
room,  which  was  kept  at  a  special  temperature,  and 
covered  for  the  purpose  of  making  butter;  but  some  of 
the  milk  was  retained  and  was  sent  on  to  Copenhagen, 
and  sold  to  the  small  dairy  people  there. 

80479.  Had  they  a  depot  at  Copenhagen  to  which 
it  was  sent  or  was  it  supplied  to  customers? — To 
customers. 

30480.  Was  that  milk  treated  in  any  particular  way 
before  being  sent  by  train  to  Copenhagen? — It  was 
kept  cool  in  very  cold  water. 

30481.  There  was  no  ice  or  anything  like  that  to 
keep  the  temperature  down  while  it  was  in  the  train? 
— No;  so  far  as  I  am  aware.  They  don't  use  ice  in 
this  particular  place. 

30482.  Was  this  milk  sent  from  the  creamery,  not  by 
the  farmer? — Not  by  the  farmer. 

30483.  Consequently  it  was  what  one  might  call 
mixed  milk,  that  is  to  say  from  different  suppliers? — 
Yes. 

80484.  Did  they  send  a  stated  quantity  every  day, 
or  what  was  left  over? — I  think  a  stated  quantity. 

80485.  They  have  probably  a  stated  number  of 
customers  who  require  a  stated  quantity  of  milk? — 
It  was  not  quite  like  that.  In  this  particular  factory 
they  were  making  butter  and  cheese,  and  hence  it 
would  not  matter  so  much  if  ihey  had  more  milk 
than  they  had  anticipated. 

30486.  Because  they  could  use  it  up? — Yes :  but  there 
were  certain  conditions  imposed  upon  the  farmers. 
Some  of  the  farmers  had  shares  in  this  particular 
factory  or  company,  and  the  conditions  were  that  if 
the  milk  was  found  to  be;  dirty  the  farmer  was  told 
of  it,  and  the  price  of  the  milk  was  reduced.  Another 
point  with  reference  to  it  is  that  all  the  farms  were 
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frequently  inspected  by  a  veterinarian.  Tliey  were 
inspected  every  month  to  see  that  the  cows  were  free 
from  advanced  tuberculosis. 

30487.  Or  for  udder  affections? — Yes,  the  real  reason 
for  making  inspection  so  frequently  was  on  account  of 
tuberculosis. 

30488.  They  carried  out  surprise  visits? — Yes. 

30489.  What  was  the   breed   of   cattle?— A  native 
breed. 

30490.  Are  they  equally  good  for  beef?— No,  they 
are  good  for  milk,  both  as  regards  quantity  and  even 
quality. 

30491.  What  would  be  the  percentage  of  butter 
fat? — Well,  I  could  not  give  you  the  exact  percentage, 
but  I  think  in  a  good  many  cases  5  per  cent. 

30492.  Dr.  Moorhead.— What  was  done  to  the 
separated  milk  before  it  was  distributed  to  the  far- 
mers?— The  separated  milk  was  all  sterilised. 

30493.  What  use  was  made  of  this  milk?— In  this 
particular  farm  they  had  pigs. 

30494.  You  don't  know  whether  any  separated  milk 
was  sold  for  human  use  or  not? — I  could  not  say, 
but  in  this  factory  I  was  told  that  the  milk 
was  sent  back  to  the  farmers.  Another  point  they  told 
me  was  that  all  the  milk  utensils  were  subjected  to 
very  higb  temperature  before  they  were  sent  back  to 
the  farmer. 

30495.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhodse. — Do  you  know  the 
price  charged  to  customers  in  the  town? — I  could  not 
tell  you.  I  think  it  came  to  very  nearly  the  same  as 
here.  Milk  was  sold  by  the  litre,  not  a  pint,  and 
from  what  I  could  calculate  the  price  was  very  similar 
to  our  own.  So  also  with  the  butter;  butter  was  sold 
at  the  same  rate. 

30496.  On  that  farm  do  they  grow  their  winter 
crops  for  the  winter  feeding,  or  buy  them? — They  grow 
a  large  proportion  of  the  materials  that  would  be  used 
for  feeding  the  cattle. 

30497.  What  would  they  feed  them  on  principally? — 
Principally  oats,  turnips,  swedes,  mangolds.  Another 
point  in  connection  with  the  factory  which  occurred  to 
me  was  that  they  regulated  the  diet  of  the  cows  to  a 
certain  extent.  They  would  instruct  the  farmers  who 
send  in  milk  as  to  any  changes  necessary  in  the 
feeding;  for  instance,  if  they  found  that  it  affected  the 
butter  they  could  tell  the  farmers  that  they  were  giving 
the  cows  too  many  turnips. 

30498.  Do  they  send  the  milk  they  distribute  in 
bottles? — No,  in  cans,  very  much  as  it  is  here.  So  far 
as  growing  crops  is  concerned,  what  struck  me  in 
passing  through  the  country  in  Denmark  was  the  large 
proportion  of  land  that  was  cultivated.  It  was  only 
a  few  fields  here  and  there  that  were  left  for  grazing 
purposes.  The  land  in  Jutland  is  very  poor — bog  land — 
but  the  farmers  seem  to  be  making  the  most  of  their 
land.  For  it  is  very  interesting  to  notice  the  cattle  on 
the  land.  They  are  tethered,  and  as  they  eat  up  the 
grass  they  are  passed  a  little  further  along  on  to  fresh 
grass,  and  so  on  until  they  get  the  whole  field  mown 
down  and  they  can  proceed  again. 

30499.  That,  of  course,  demands  a  good  deal  of  super- 
vision on  the  part  of  the  owner  of  the  cattle,  that  he 
does  not  keep  them  too  long  in  the  one  place,  and  that 
the  cow  is  in  no  danger  of  getting  starved? — They  know 
their  business  is  farming,  and  they  want  to  make  the 
most  of  their  cattle  and  the  land.  The  cattle  are 
accustomed  to  being  tethered  from  their  youth  upwards. 

30500.  Is  there  much  tuberculosis  amongst  the  stock? 
— There  is  a  fair  proportion  of  tuberculosis.  Probably  as 
much  as  there  is  in  England.  Professor  Bang  of  Copen- 
hagen was  the  first  to  make  an  attempt  to  eradicate 
tuberculosis  from  the  herds,  and  great  advances  have 
been  made  in  eradicating  the  disease. 

30501.  Do  you  know  if  the  Government  help  in  that. 
With  us  a  cow  with  a  tuberculous  udder  is  destroyed, 
and  the  owner  gets  compensation ;  is  there  an.y  similar 
provision? — It  is  not  quite  similar.  The  eradication  is 
carried  out  in  individual  cases,  certain  advantages  being 
given  to  encourage  the  eradication  of  the  disease.  For 
'■xample,  tuberculin  is  given  free,  and  a  certain  rate 
1,'iven  for  veterinary  inspection,  and  so  on. 

30502.  Does  the  veterinary  surgeon  inspect  every 
month? — A  periodical  inspection  is  made  by  a  veteri- 
nary surgeon  paid  by  certain  associations  or  societies. 

30503.  By  their  own  veterinary  surgeon? — Yes,  and 
this  inspection  is  made  at  a  special  rate ;  it  is  to  the 
advantage  of  the  agriculturist  to  get  rid  of  tuberculosis 
on  his  own  account. 


30504.  So  that  you  think  he  is  quite  as  particular  to 
detect  tubercular  disease  in  a  cow  as  he  would  be  if 
he  were  appointed  by  the  Ceiitral  Government? — Well, 
I  suppose  the  owner  does  not  like  to  find  it. 

30505.  But  if  he  finds  it,  it  is  his  interest  to  get  rid 
of  the  beast? — Oh,  yes. 

30506.  Professor  Mettam. — Besides,  I  presume,  they 
would  have  a  hold  over  him  by  refusing  to  admit  his 
milk  in  the  creamery  unless  he  acted  under  the  veteri- 
nary surgeon's  instructions? — That  is  the  whole  point 
of  the  inspection. 

30507.  Does  the  farmer  pay  anything  to  the  society 
which  employs  the  veterinary  surgeon  for  the  use  of 
the  veterinary  surgeon? — I  do  not  know  definitely.  I 
think  the  chief  point  is  that  the  society  gets  the  farmer's 
milk  at  a  certain  rate. 

30508.  And  his  inspection,  to  a  certain  extent,  ensures 
that  the  milk  is  tubercle  free? — Yes.  On  this  farm 
also  they  resorted  to  the  tuberculin  test  about  once  a 
year.  They  did  not  seem  to  have  many  cases  of 
tuberculosis.  In  this  instance  the  farmer  told  me  they 
had  about  twelve  cases  a  year.  That  is  not  much  in  a 
large  dairy  herd;  but  they  have  been  carrying  out  that 
sj-stem  in  Denmark  for  a  considerable  time. 

30509.  Dr.  Moorhead. — The  proportion  of  tuberculous 
udders  would  be  very  small? — Yes. 

30510.  I  suppose  the  inspection  is  very  largely  devoted 
to  the  presence  of  tubercular  lesions  on  the  udders? — 
The  chief  part  of  the  inspection  is  to  detect  tuberculous 
udders.  'They  also  deal  with  the  general  health  of  the 
animals. 

30511.  Do  they  consider  in  Denmark  that  if  a 
cow  is  affected  by  tuberculosis  of  the  udder  there  is  any 
practical  danger  of  the  milk  containing  tubercle  bacilli? 
— I  would  not  put  it  that  way.  You  may  take  it  that 
they  believe  the  large  proportion  of  cases  in  which 
tubercle  bacilli  appear  in  the  milk  is  due  to  tuber- 
culosis of  the  udder.  But  there  are  cases  where  no 
lesions  can  be  found  in  the  udder  and  yet  tubercle 
bacilli  appear  in  the  milk.  These  are  cases,  usually, 
of  advanced  tuberculosis,  not  necessarily  of  the  udder. 

30512.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — Do  you  know  what 
becomes  of  the  cattle  which  are  discovered  to  be  tuber- 
culous?— They  ultimately  reach  the  slaughter  house. 
In  Denmark  the  herds  are  inspected,  and  if  a  cow 
leasees  from  one  herd  to  another  it  would  be  detected 
again. 

30513.  There  is  nothing  left  but  to  fatten  the  animal? 
— Yes,  to  make  the  best  of  the  case,  and  slaughter. 

30514.  Do  they  consume  much  milk  in  Denmark, 
individually? — I  don't  think  so,  I  think  the  same  is  true 
of  milk  as  of  bacon.  They  convert  the  most  of  it  into 
money. 

30515.  Lady  Everard. — What  is  the  price  of  milk  in 
the  towns? — If  you  were  to  convert  it  into  English 
measure,  about  2d.  a  pint. 

30516.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse.^ — Were  you  impres- 
sed with  the  cleanness  with  which  the  milk  was  handled 
as  compared  with  what  one  is  accustomed  to  in  Ireland? 
— In  the  big  dairies  in  Ireland  the  handling  is  as  clean. 

30517.  You  don't  think  we  have  so  very  much  to 
learn  in  our  big  dairies  as  compared  with  the  Danish 
big  dairies? — I  don't  think  so,  save  in  the  handling  of 
the  milk  afterwards.  The  points  with  reference  to  the 
inspection  of  the  udder,  the  clipping  of  the  hair  from 
the  tail  and  quarters,  are,  I  think,  good,  and  might  be 
adopted  by  us  with  advantage,  so  as  to  ensiire  the 
cleanliness  of  the  milk.  Otherwise,  I  don't  think  we 
in  Ireland  have  much  to  learn.  From  what  I  saw,  the 
chief  cause  of  the  success  of  the  Danish  farmer  was 
industry  and  co-operation.  That  seemed  to  me  to  be 
the  cause  of  his  entire  success. 

30518.  Do  you  think  that  the  cleanliness  observed  by 
the  large  concerns  permeates  down  to  the  smaller  far- 
mers who  are  occupied  in  dairy  operations? — I  think  so. 

30519.  In  that  way,  I  suppose,  their  small  farmer  is  a 
cleanlier  person  than  our  small  farmer? — Much;  from 
what  I  saw  I  think  he  was.  They  are  more  uni- 
formly clean.  The  knowledge  of  the  necessity  of 
cleanliness  is  well  diffused  among  the  people  in  the 
matter  of  dealing  with  the  cows  so  as  to  keep  the  milk 
clean. 

30520.  The  Danish  farmer  realises  that  his  own  profit 
depends  on  the  reputation  his  country  has  got  for  the 
cleanliness  of  her  products? — Quite  so;  he  understands 
his  interest  is  the  interest  of  the  companies  to  which 
he  is  sending  his  milk. 

30521.  Dr.  Moorhead. — Were  the  cows  of  all  the 
farmers  who  supplied  milk  to  this  particular  creamery 
inspected  periodically? — Yes. 


The  Commission  adjourned   till  the  following  day. 
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Dr.  James  W.  Bakeett,  C.M.G.,  examined. 


30522.  The  Chairman.— I  should  like,  Dr.  Barrett, 
on  behalf  of  my  colleagues  and  mj-self,  to  express  our 
indebtedness  and  obligations  to  you  for  your  kindness 
in  attending  before  the  Commission  this  morning.  We 
are  deeply  indebted  to  you,  and  regret  exceedingly  to 
interrupt  your  well  earned  leisure,  to  put  your  views 
before  us  on  the  question  we  are  inquiring  into.  We 
are  extremely  grateful  for  your  kindness  in  attending. 

Dr.  Barrett. — It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  say  so.  I 
am  very  glad  to  be  here,  and  it  has  not  been  an 
interruption  of  my  holiday.  My  visit  to  Dublin  has 
been  a  delightful  experience,  and  has  been  exceedingly 
informing. 

30523.  The  Chairman. — We  are  very  glad  to  hear  it. 
I  presume  the  conditions  which  prevail  in  this  country 
are  largely  different  from  those  which  prevail  in  the 
"  Land  of  the  Southern  Cross,"  but  at  the  same  time, 
I  take  it,  there  would  be  some  analogy  between  the 
questions  we  are  inquiring  into  and  the  conditions  that 
prevail  in  your  country.  Did  you  find  that  the  public 
appreciate  the  value  of  milk,  as  a  food,  in  your 
country? — Oh,  yes.  The  difficulty  I  heard  referred 
to  here  yesterday  is  practically  non-existent  with  us — 
that  is  the  difficulty  of  inducing  people  to  use  milk 
as  a  food. 

30524.  Even  among  the  working  classes,  the  hum- 
blest members  of  the  population? — Yes.  I  have  never 
heard  yesterday's  problem  raised  in  Australia.  The 
problem  in  Australia  is  how  to  give  the  people  milk 
which  will  not  kill  the  children. 

30525.  Have  the  public  health  authorities  in  your 
country  realised  the  importance  of  this  question,  and 
what  jjrecautions  have  they  taken  in  order  to  ensure 
a  pure  milk  supply? — Would  it  simplify  the  matter  if 
I  gave  you  a  brief  account  here?  It  is  rather  a  long 
story,  and  covers  twenty -five  years.  Longstaff's  work 
on  the  study  of  statistics  was  the  first  public  reference 
I  am  acquainted  with,  in  which  it  is  clearly  shown  that 
whenever  the  temperature  of  the  air  rises  to  60  degrees 
(mean  dry  bulb)  the  babies  who  are  not  fed  on  the 
breast  begin  to  die,  and  that  the  cause  of  death  is 
usually  infantile  diarrhoea.  That  was  proved  for 
London,  and  it  has  been  proved  for  many  of  the 
capitals  of  Europe.  They  also  correlated  it  with  the 
temperature  of  Thames  water,  and  I  think  it  was  fixed 
at  58  degrees  F.  for  the  same  purpose.  When  I  got 
back  to  Australia,  having  finished  my  student  work  in 
Germany  and  England  about  1887,  I  became  aware  of 
the  existence  of  this  book,  and  though  it  is  not  my 
special  professional  work,  I  interested  myself  in  the 
matter  on  the  return  to  Melbourne  of  Dr.  Stawell. 
He  made  an  investigation  of  the  Melbourne 
conditions  to  see  whether  the  same  facts  could 
be  elicited.  He  made  a  very  comprehensive  in- 
quiry, and  showed  that  it  was  so:  that  whether  you 
estimated  the  figures  by  the  deaths  registered  from 
infantile  diarrhoea,  or  by  the  admissions  from  infantile 
diarrhoea  in  the  children's  hospital,  that  the  moment 
the  temperature  rose  over  the  mean  of  60  degrees 
infantile  mortality  began.  Now,  that  is  reached  every 
year  in  October,  and  disappears  in  April;  so  that  from 
October  to  April  we  have  the  usual  appalling  list  of 
casualties  resulting  from  the  deaths  of  children,  more 
largely  in  the  city  than  in  the  country,  and  more 
largely  in  the  densely  populated  suburbs  and  in  the 
poorer  parts  than  in  the  richer.  These  facts  are  indi- 
cated by  the  evidence  of  the  Government  statist  of 
Victoria.  It  is.  however,  shown  that  it  is  not  the 
heat  alone  which  kills,  because  there  is  no  direct  rela- 


tionship between  rise  of  temperature  and  death.  It 
was  clear  that  the  death  was  an  indirect  function  of 
high  temperature,  and  since  then  it  has  been  clearly 
shown  of  milk  decomposition,  which  proceeds  best 
when  the  temperature  is  over  60  degi-ees  F.  Then  the 
problem  becomes,  as  far  as  children  under  two  are  con- 
cerned, a  separate  one  from  the  milk  supply  in  general. 
The  question  was,  how  to  save  these  lives;  what  could 
be  done;  and  a  more  or  less  continuous  agitation  was 
kept  up  by  the  medical  profession,  with  partial  success. 
The  success  was,  however,  only  partial  until  Lady 
Talbot,  the  wife  of  the  then  Governor  of  Victoria, 
interested  herself.  She  was  appalled  when  she  became 
aware  of  the  slaughter,  and  the  public  was  appalled 
also  by  the  constant  prosecution  and  conviction  of  dairy- 
men for  adulteration.  There  grew  up  gradually,  under 
professional  guidance,  a  public  opinion  that  the  adul- 
teration was  not  merely  a  theft  of  the  meanest  charac- 
ter, but  involved  potential  murder,  and  ought  to  be 
really  regarded  as  a  felony;  it  is  too  grave  an  offence 
to  be  otherwise  contemplated.  It  has  not  been  dealt 
with  precisely  in  that  way,  but  the  public  conscience 
has  been  definitely  aroused.  Lady  Talbot  ascertained 
the  views  of  the  whole  medical  profession,  who  met 
in  the  Medical  Societies'  Hall  in  Melbourne,  and  deter- 
mined to  be  advised  by  them  as  to  the  best  way  of 
going  to  work.  The  profession  suggested  the  establish- 
ment of  a  small  ideal  milk  supply,  for  educational 
purposes  only.  If  we  could  use  ib  as  showing  what 
could  be  done,  irrespective  of  commercial  considera- 
tions, we  could  then  use)  that  as  a  means  of  drawing 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  more  extensive  arrange- 
ments which  could  be  made  for  putting  the  supply  of 
milk  on  a  sound  basis.  The  Lady  Talbot  Milk  Insti- 
tute was  launched  with  the  assistance  of  Government, 
Municipal  Council,  public,  and  profession,  and  as  Dr. 
Wood  has  indicated  in  the  evidence  given  here,  in 
the  first  year  supplied  pasteurised  milk  which  was 
pasteurised  for  the  Lady  Talbot  Milk  Institute  by  a  com- 
mercial undertaking.  But  after  that  time  the  Association 
determined  to  supply  fresh  milk,  uncooked  and  unpas- 
teurised,  to  the  children.  They  then  arranged,  first 
that  the  cow  should  be  milked  by  milking  machinery 
under  ideal  conditions  on  a  farm;  the  milk  is  placed  in 
bottles  and  sold  by  distributing  agents  placed  in  every 
suburb,  and  who  possess  cold  storage.  It  is  then  taken 
to  the  house  of  the  consumer,  and  placed  in  a  small 
ice  chest  supplied  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  ice  to 
keep  the  milk  cool.  That  has  been  done  for  the  last 
three  years,  and  the  practical  results  have  been  most 
gratifying,  that  is  to  say  they  were  in  the  districts 
in  which  exact  figures  were  obtained.  The  reduction  in 
mortality  is  very  great,  and  the  indirect  effect  is 
shown  by  the  general  demand  of  mothers  for  what 
they  call  Talbot  milk.  The  commercial  opposition  was 
very  bitter,' and  it  was  very  difficult,  owing  to  natural 
causes,  in  an  organisation  of  that  sort  to  avoid  faults 
that  had  to  be  eliminated.  Those  faults  had  to  be 
retrieved.  That  is  the  stage  the  matter  has  reached; 
but  something  very  much  more  important  has  occurred. 
A  number  of  us  felt  that  this  thing  will  never  be  put 
right  until  women  themselves  understand  the  nature 
of  the  problem,  until  their  energies  are  loosed  in 
directions  supported  by  their  feelings  and  instincts. 
The  National  Council  of  Women  in  Melbourne  began  to 
stir  themselves,  and  they  were  kind  enough  to  honour 
me  with  an  invitation  to  lecture  on  the  subject.  At 
the  end  of  the  lecture,  when  I  told  them  that  in  the 
few  months  following  the  lecture  800  babies  were  cer- 
tain to  die,  and  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  die,  they 
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said,  "  what  can  we  do?"  I  said,  if  you  ask,  the  first 
thing  is  to  become  educated.  A  course  of  extension 
lectures  on  the  chemistry  of  milk  was  provided  by  the 
University.  Fifty  of  these  ladies  attended,  followed 
the  practical  exercises,  and  in  that  way  gripped  the 
outline  of  the  problem.  They  then  took  the  matter 
into  their  own  hands,  and  held  a  public  conference 
with  the  dairymen;  they  discussed  it  with  them, 
they  tried  to  realise  the  practical  difficulty 
of  the  dairymen,  and  in  general  stirred  the 
public.  At  the  last  State  elections  in.  Victoria  they 
put  certain  questions  to  every  candidate  for  the  Legis- 
lature as  an  educational  means.  As  far  as  I  recollect, 
the  questions  were — first,  they  drew  attention  to  the 
imminent  death  of  800  infants:  secondly,  they  asked 
them  whether  they  were  in  favour  of  a  scheme — a 
double  milk  supply  daily,  because  in  Australia  the 
industrial  conditions  are  a  trouble;  and  a  number  of 
like  questions,  so  that  the  public  from  end  to  end  of 
Victoria  became  acquainted  with  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem  through  the  agency  of  these  ladies.  The 
Government  then  intervened  and  convened  a  conference 
of  the  Municipalities  to  discuss  the  problem,  and  at  pre- 
sent the  recommendations  of  that  conference  are  being 
considered  by  the  municipalities.  The  tendency  is  to 
get  the  municipalities  to  control  the  milk  supply,  as 
being  the  only  possible  solution  of  the  difficulty  and  the 
supply  in  general.  You  understand  I  am  discriminat- 
ing between  the  limited  supply  necessary  to  save  in- 
fant life  and  the  general  supply  for  other  people,  which 
is  not  so  serious;  but  at  the  same  time  ought  tq  be 
put  right.  That  is  the  story  of  what  has  occurred  up 
to  date. 

30526.  Well,  at  all  events  you  have  proved,  by  the 
experiment  that  has  been  made  that  it  is  possible  to 
save  this  holocaust  of  human  life  that  has  gone  on  in 
Australia  year  after  year  in  the  warm  season? — It  is 
quite  definite.  Anyone  practically  acquainted  with 
the  matter,  who  knows  where  the  shoe  pinches,  will 
say  a  large  quantity  of  the  trouble  arises  from  what 
happens  to  the  milk  wherf  it  gets  into  the  houses  of 
the  consumer,  and  to  meet  that  difficulty  the  Talbot 
Milk  Institute  appointed  nurses  to  visit  the  homes 
and  watch  what  was  occurring.  I  will  give  one  in- 
stance :  a  working  woman  who  has  done  a  hard  day's 
work,  who  has  got  a  baby  to  nurse  and  wants  to  give 
it  a  bottle  during  the  night,  avoids  having  to  take  the 
bottle  from  the  kitchen  by  putting  it  under  the  mat- 
tress, and  does  not  realise  that  shd  is  incubating  the 
milk — she  does  not  understand.  That  is  the  type  of 
difficulty  that  has  to  be  overcome  in  the  houses.  A 
work  woman  who  sends  a  child  out  with  a  baby — 
an  elder  child  with  a  perambulator  down  to  the  sea- 
shore— puts  the  bottle  under  the  mattress  of  the  peram- 
bulator and  incubates  it  that  way.  All  these  things 
have  to  be  dealt  with  sensibly,  and  obviously  little  by 
little  most  valuable  work  is  being  done. 

30527.  Would  you  tell  the  Commission  what  points 
have  been  brought  before  the  legislature  for  th^  pur- 
pose of  enabling  them  to  carry  out  in  a  broad  com- 
mercial spirit  what  has  been  done  in  a  small  way  by 
this  philanthropic  undertaking? — Unfortunately  I  never 
anticipated  I  was  going  to  give  evidence  when  I  left 
Australia;  the  question  never  occurred  to  me,  and  I 
have  not  the  exact  recommendations  of  this  confer- 
ence. I  will  obtain  them  for  you.  Practically  speak- 
ing it  is  this  :  They  recommend  or  report  on  quite  a 
number  of  things.  The  ideal  to  be  aimed  at  is  imme- 
diate artificial  refrigerating  on  the  farm:  that,  I  think, 
is  essential;  the  conveyance  of  that  milk  in  covered 
wagons  to  the  railway  station,  refrigerated  cans  on  the 
cars  and  refrigerator  depots  in  the  suburbs.  Now  the 
effect  of  all  this  movement  is  that  most  of  the  dairy- 
men who  trade  in  the  suburbs  have  got  a  freezing 
plant.    That  has  already  occurred. 

30528.  As  a  direct  result? — Yes;  he  is  bound  to  pro- 
cure it  for  his  own  protection. 

30529.  What  effect  has  that  had  on  the  price  of  the 
milk? — Very  little  indeed.  It  is  done  on  a  very  large 
scale.  The  plant  is  not  very  expensive,  and  a  man 
gets  repute  from  the  knowledge  that  it  has 
been  done  in  that  way.  The  Talbot  milk  is  sent  to  the 
private  refrigerating  stations,  to  different  dairymen, 
who  distribute  it  and  are  paid  for  the  distribution. 
They  work  with  the  Talbot  Institute  in  that  way. 

30530.  So  there  is  no  hostility  manifested  against 
the  movement  by  those  engaged  in  the  trade?— Only 
by  one,  and  that  was  a  farm  which  supplied  pasteurised 
milk  and  keeps  up  a  public  fight  of  pasteurisation 
versus  cold  milk. 


30531.  Will  you  tell  the  Commission  your  own  per- 
sonal views  with  regard  to  the  eifect  of  pasteurisation 
of  milk;  are  you  in  favour  or  opposed  to  it? — If  it  is 
conducted  always  as  I  saw  it  on  the  small  scale  in 
the  Sitric  Road  depot  in  Dublin,  where  you  are  not 
dealing  with  milk  from  tuberculin-tested  herds,  it  is 
the  best  thing  under  the  circumstances;  but  to  me 
pasteurisation  is  always  the  second  best  thing — better 
than  neglect,  but  not  as  good  as  the  provision  of  pure, 
milk  from  a  tuberculin-tested  herd.  I  think  it  would 
be  unfortunate  to  lose  sight  of  the  ideal  by  insisting  on 
pasteurising.  The  experience  of  the  householders  in 
Melbourne — in  my  own  family,  of  commercially  pas- 
teurised milk,  has  made  me  very,  very  careful.  In 
the  first  place,  it  seems  that  the'  preliminary  souring 
is  eliminated,  and  the  first  warning  you  have  that 
anything  is  wrong  is  when  the  milk  smells.  Before 
that  stage  is  reached  it  is  probably  extremely  dan- 
gerous. The  danger  from  the  commercial  point  of 
view  is  that  it  enables  the  dishonest  vendor  to  put 
milk  into  circulation  that  ought  to  go  down  the  sink. 
It  is  on  the  turn,  and  by  pasteurising  he  can  preserve 
the  semblance  of  decency  with  it. 

30532.  Spread  the  consumption? — That  is  it. 

30533.  It  is  your  view  that  if  a  pure  milk  supply 
could  be  obtained  without  recourse  to  pasteurisation, 
that  is  the  better  course  to  take? — That  is  the  posi- 
tion. At  the  same  time  I  should  like  to  qualify.  One 
is  not  a  blind  advocate  of  the  impossible.  If  you  can- 
not do  the  very  best  thing,  the  next  best  thing  must  be 
sensibly  considered. 

30534.  At  the  same  time  you  would  regard  it  as  the 
ideal  condition  to  try  and  have  milk  produced  and 
handled  under  perfectly  hygienic  conditions  in  all'  its 
stages  rather  than  by  subjecting  the  milk  to  pasteurisa- 
tion after  contamination  takes  place? — That  is  exactly 
my  position. 

30535.  I  take  it  that  it  would  be  your  view  that  a 
commission  inquiring  into  a  question  of  this  particular 
kind  and  making  recommendations  to  the  general 
public,  should  aim  at  the  ideal  in  the  beginning? — 
That  is  it,  even  if  you'i  recommend  that  for  the  time 
being  the  other  thing  has  to  be  done. 

30536.  It  would  be  well,  however,  to  warn  the  pub- 
lic that  they  have  not  an  absolute  safeguard  against 
the  danger  when  they  used  pasteurised  milk? — I 
should  think  that,  if  possible,  the  public  should  be 
warned  that  pasteurisation  might  bring  hidden  evils 
with  it  that  may  be  very  serious  indeed.  Tn  my  own 
family,  when  we  used  pasteurised  milk  for  a  time, 
my  wife  has  told  me  that  the  milk  has  turned  solid 
in  the  bottle,  that  sometimes  it  would  smell  so 
much  that  it  had  to  be  put  outside.  That  is  what  has 
actually  happened.  I  will  say  that  the  effect  of  the 
Talbot  milk  supply  has  been  so  to  improve  the  general 
milk  supply,  or  to  improve  the  pasteurising,  that  such 
gross  results  as  that  have  become  very  uncommon. 
The  improvement  in  the  general  milk  suppl;^  resulting 
from  Talbot  milk  has  been  very  marked  indeed,  coupled 
with  the  growing  anger  of  the  public  with  any  dis- 
honest vendors  who  adulterate. 

30537.  Is  the  adulteration  of  milk  dealt  with  in  a 
drastic  fashion  by  the  authorities  in  Australia? — It  is 
not  dealt  with  in  as  drastic  a  fashion  as  I  should  like, 
but  far  more  severely  than  it  has  been.  Fines  of  £20 
are  not  uncommon. 

30538.  For  adulterating  the  milk  with  water? — Yes. 

30539.  Have  they  ever  had  recourse  to  imprison- 
ment?— I  do  not  think  so.  We  have  been  urging  that 
this  should  be  done,  and  I  think  the  Act  provides  that 
if  they  are  actually  caught  in  the  act  of  adulterating 
that  they  may  be  so  punished:  but  I  do  not  think  that 
the  public  conscience  is  sufficiently  aroused  to  the 
sense  of  potential  murder  involved  as  to  inflict  im- 
prisonment yet  a  while.  I  do  not  think  it  is  far  away. 
But  the  effect  of  the  prosecutions  and  agitation  has 
been  to  enormously  reduce  the  amount  of  adulteration  : 
about  that  there  is  no  question. 

30540.  I  take  it  that  your  knowledge  would  not  en- 
able you  to  state  the  condition  of  the  milk  herds  of 
the  country:  you  are  only  familiar  with  city  life?— 
Only  indirectly.  The  Dairies  Act  provides  for  the 
most  thorough  supervision.  There  are  a  very  large 
number  of  inspectors,  and  the  pressure  brought  on 
the  dairymen  to  improve  the  conditions  in  the  dairies 
in  the  country  is  very  great  indeed,  and  is  resulting 
in  steady  improvement. 

30541.  Are  these  inspectors  under  the  control  of  a 
central  governing  body  or  under  the  control  of  local 
bodies? — Mostly  under  the  control  of  the  Agricultural 
Department — the  Central  Department. 
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30542.  Of  the  State?— Yes;  a  very  large  depart- 
ment. 

30543.  And  responsible  to  it  alone  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  duties  they  undertake  to  perform? — That 
is  so,  but  at  tEe  same  time  there  is  power  in  the  Board 
of  Health  to  compel  a  municipality  to  take  certain 
action,  and  if  the  municipality  refuses  to  do  it  then — 
there  are  two  bodies — the  Agricultural  Department  and 
the  Public  Health  Department. 

30544.  Are  they  then  obliged  to  override  the  local 
authority  after  their  failure  to  administer  legislation 
which  is  provided  for  the  public  good? — I  think  as  far 
as  I  can  say  that  is  avoided  whenever  possible. 

30545.  Have  you  known  it  to  occur? — It  would  be 
difficult  off-hand  to  say,  but  I  feel  inclined  to  say  yes; 
but  I  think  it  is  more  often  done  quietly,  silently,  you 
perceive;  that  is  to  say,  an  attempt  is  made  to  get  the 
work  done  pleasantly. 

30546.  And  the  moral  force  is  found  to  be  sufficient 
without  having  recourse  to  extremities? — It  is  the 
view  with  regard  to  great  changes  of  this  nature  that  it 
is  on  educational  force  you  must  rely  to  get  your  work 
done;  an  army  of  inspectors  can't  do  it  unless  the 
public  understands  the  nature  of  the  issue. 

30547.  I  take  it  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  scarcity 
at  any  season  of  the  year  :  it  is  always  procurable  for 
money? — Yes;  it  is  more  scarce  in  the  winter  than 
summer,  but  there  is  no  practical  scarcity  in  Australia 
at  all. 

30548.  It  never  reaches  the  stage  where  milk  is  not 
procurable  for  money? — In  effect,  never,. 

30549.  Nor  is  any  section  of  the  population  so  poor 
that  they  are  unable  to  buy  for  the  needs  of  their 
children? — The  Talbot  Institute  supplies  a  good  deal  of 
its  milk  gratuitousl.v :  it  supplies  a  good  deal  more  on 
partial  payment.  The  difierence  is  made  up  from 
the  sources  engaged — the  State  and  Municipalities — 
where  it  is  used,  and  the  private  individuals.  There 
are  people  who  are  not  well  enough  off  to  pay  the  very 
high  price  the  Talbot  milk  costs. 

30550.  TEere  is  a  contribution  by  the  State,  I  take 
it,  from  what  you  have  said? — Yes.  The  State,  I 
think,  is  giving  £1,000  a  year. 

30551.  A  general  grant  towards  this  philanthropic 
undertaking? — Yes. 

30552.  Have  the  local  authorities  ever  been  asked  to 
contribute  to  the  same  object? — They  do;  some  con- 
tribute £50,  some  £100,  according  to  the  amount  of 
milk  used  in  the  locality. 

30553.  And  they  have  really  no  control  over  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  amount  of  their  contribution;  they 
simply  pay  it  into  the  general  fund,  which  is  used  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  idea  of  distributing 
the  milk  below  cost  price  to  people  who  are  in  neces- 
sitous circumstances? — That  is  the  position.  You 
must  understand  fhis  is  under  constant  Government 
supervision. 

30554.  I  was  curious  to  know  that? — That  is  to  say 
the  Government  is  co-operating.  It  has  supplied  in- 
spectors from  the  Agricultural  Department,  who  go 
out  and  supervise  the  milking,  and  see  that  the  farm 
is  properly  conducted. 

30555.  Are  representations  ever  made  by  the  Talbot 
Milk  Committee  to  the  officers  of  the  State  with  re- 
gard to  conditions  which  come  under  their  observation, 
where  they  believe  there  is  laxity  with  regard  to  clean- 
liness or  the  other  necessary  conditions  of  having  a 
pure  milk  supply?— The  Talbot  Milk  Committee  con- 
trols this  matter  absolutely.  It  receives  these  grants 
from  the  State,  municipality,  and  public;  it  has  the  co- 
operation of  the  Agricultural  Department,  including  the 
Director  of  Agriculture.  He  is  on  the  Board,  so  that 
there  is  no  need  to  laake  any  formal  representation  if 
there  is  anything  wrong. 

30556.  There  is  general  co-operation  of  the  State 
and  the  local  authorities — all  with  a  view  to  procuring 
the  same  end? — Yes. 

30557.  Do  they  ever  inquire  into  the  health  of  the 
dairy  stock,  or  are  any  representations  made  to  this 
Committee  as  to  the  condition  in  which  the  dairy 
stock  are  kept  in  regard  to  health  or  housing  or  feed- 
mg?— Do  you  refer  to  the  dairy  stock  of  the  Talbot 
milk? 

30558.  Of  the  milk  supplied,  as  to  the  city  of  Mel- 
bourne, for  example?— The  Talbot  Milk  Committee 
keeps  to  its  own  business. 


30559.  And  does  not  go  outside? — No;  but  the  Agri- 
cultural Department  inquires  into  the  health  of  the 
dairy  stock  of  the  country. 

30560.  Is  the  public  health  controlled  by  the  same 
department  of  the  State  that  would  be  responsible  for 
the  control  of  the  health  of  the  cattle? — No;  but  there 
is  a  certain  amount  of  interlacing.  The  health  of  the 
cattle  would  be  primarily  for  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment, but  If  the  Minister  of  Health  became  aware  that 
something  was  wrong  he  would  probably  communicate 
with  the  Minister  of  Agriculture. 

30561.  No  friction  has  arisen  between  the  adminis- 
tration of  these  two  departments? — None  whatever. 

30562.  I  take  it  your  knowledge  would  not  enable 
you  to  speak  of  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  rural 
districts  outside  the  cities? — That  is  not  my  business. 
I  went  into  this  simply  as  an  educationalist,  as  one 
who  saw  a  large  number  of  deaths  occurring,  and  was 
interested  in  trying  to  create  an  organisation. 

30563.  From  the  public  health  point  of  view 
largely? — That  is  it.  Though  I  am  one  of  the"  trus- 
tees of  the  Institute  I  have  taken  no  active  part  in 
its  work.  My  work  has  been  on  the  outskirts,  in  en- 
deavouring to  help  it  whenever  it  came  into  public 
notice. 

30564.  The  public  mind  and  conscience  have  been 
enormously  enlightened  by  the  procedure  adopted  by 
these  ? — Manifestly. 

30565.  And  you  also  stated  that  this  Committee  had 
a  very  beneficial  effect  on  those  who  were  engaged  in 
the  commercial  milk  supply  for  the  city? — That  is  so. 

30566.  And  their  methods  have  been  altered  because 
of  what  has  taken  place  in  connection  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Talbot  Milk  Committee? — That  is 
it. 

30567.  You  don't  hold  any  appointment  with  regard 
to  the  administration  of  the  public  health  of  the  city 
or  local  authorities? — Only  to  this  extent :  I  am  a 
member  of  an  Advisory  Committee  appointed  by  the 
Government  tov  advise  the  Minister  of  Public  Health 
with  regard  to  the  control  of  certain  contagious  dis- 
eases; that  is  my  only  official  connection  with  the 
Department. 

30568.  I  was  curious  to  know  if  there  is  in  your 
country  any  condition  analagous  to  that  existing  in 
ours,  enabling  public  health  authorities  in  certain  large 
centres  of  population  to  go,  if  they  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  milk  supply  of  the  city  is  a  source  of 
infection,  into  the  district  in  which  the  milk  is  raised 
for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  conditions  under 
which  it  is  produced? — Our  authorities  certainly  have 
the  power  and  they  exercise  it. 

30569.  That  has  never  been  questioned? — ^Never. 
Dr.  Wood  refers  to  it  in  his  evidence;  one  in  which 
there  was  an  outbreak  of  over  one  hundred  cases  of 
typhoid  due  to  milk  supplied  from  a  place  some  miles 
from  Melbourne.  They  promptly  impounded  the  car- 
rier who  caused  it. 

30570.  Is  it  only,  necessary  to  carry  out  these  pre- 
cautions during  your  summer  season? — The  Talbot 
milk  suspends  its  operations  for  the  purpose  of  economy 
during  the   winter  season. 

30571.  And  the  results  to  the  public  health  have  not 
been  such  as  to  demand  that  the  efiort  should  be  main- 
tained throughout  the  whole  year? — The  feeling  was 
that  it  would  have  been  better,  but  if  we  were  limited 
to  one  period  it  was  better  to  prevent  deaths  when 
most  deaths  could  have  occurred,  and  it  was  very 
much  better  to  utilise  the  money  in  that  way.  That 
was  the  reason.  The  figures  in  Australia  show  that  in 
the  summer  season  the  deaths  occur  from  infantile 
diarrhoea,  in  the  winter  from  broncho-pneumonia.  The 
children  specialists  tell  me  that  many  of  the  broncho- 
pneumonia cases  occur  in  children  who  have  been  nearly 
killed  by  infantile  diarrhoea;  broncho-pneumonia  finds 
out  those  nearly  killed  in  the  summer.  There  again  is 
an  example  of  the  total  damage  done  by  decomposing 
milk.  You  have  an  estimate  of  deaths  in  the  summer, 
but  the  deatTis  in  winter  of  broncho-pneumonia  can't 
be  accurately  stated. 

30572,.  TVIiss  McNeill. — Winter  is  practically  over  a 
hundred  ? — Yes. 

30573.  Dr.  Moorhead. — That  was;  both  declined 
since  the  introduction  of  Talbot  milk? — Yes;  the  mor- 
tality from  infantile  diarrhoea  has  been  going  steadily 
down.  It  is  now  under  70  per  1,000  births  during 
the  first  year  of  life. 
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80574.  Miss  McNeill.— You  said  about  70?— My  re- 
collection is  70.  I  learned  that  just  before  I  left 
Australia.  We  then  estimated  that  at  least  eight 
hundred  lives  more  per  annum  could  be  saved. 

30575.  The  rate  of  70,  which  is  half  what  the  pre- 
sent rate  in  Dublin  is,  and  Belfast? — Quite  so.  It  is 
95  for  Ireland  altogether. 

30576.  Largest  in  the  two  cities? — Yes.  In  sub- 
tropical Queensland,  if  my  recollection  serves  me — I 
must  check  it  before  you  take  it  as  gospel — -the  infan- 
tile mortality  is  less  than  in  Victoria,  probably  because 
there  the  cities  are  small.  So  you  see  heat  alone  is 
not  responsible,  because  Queensland  is  fairly  hot.  I 
may  say  that  to  me  the  milk  problem  is  simply  a 
problem  of  concentration  of  human  beings  in  cities. 
In  a  small  city  with  people  not  greatly  crowded  to- 
gether, the  people  can  get  milk  easily.  Where  the 
population  exceeds  three-quarters  of  a  million,  and 
goes  up  to  seven  millions  odd,  a  new  problem  arises. 

30577.  Lady  Everard. — How  long  will  the  milk 
cooled  keep  fresh? — If  it  is  delivered  in  the  morning 
it  ought  to  be  destroyed  by  nine  that  evening,  because 
the  ice  will  have  melted.  If  milk  is  cooled  efficiently 
it  will  apparently  last  several  days,  although  it  is 
unwise  to  keep  it  so  long. 

30578.  You  may  have  heard  yesterday  when  such 
milk  was  going  over  to  England  that  it  was  artificially 
cooled,  and  it  had  lasted  quite  thirty-four  hours — ■ — 

Miss  McNeill. — All  pasteurised,  he  said,  before 
cooling? — If  fresh  milk  were  cooled  to  from  34  to  38 
degrees  it  would  keep  quite  a  long  while ;  but  in  a 
private  house  you  cannot  keep  it  at  38;  that  is  the 
difference.  Once  it  gets  into  the  private  house  it  must 
be  quickly  consumed  or  thrown  awaj'.  I'ou  can  keep 
i<i  for  quite  a  considerable  time  before  it  gets  to  the 
house  with  proper  refrigerators  and  plant. 

30579.  Dr.  Moorhead. — -The  milk  supply  through 
this  Talbot  Institute;  that  is  all  of  it  from  one  herd? — • 
Yes,  the  Hope  herd. 

30580.  Is  the  milk  all  produced  under  cover  in  the 
stable?-^Oh,  yes;  the  buildings  are  excellent,  well 
kept  milking  sheds. 

30581.  And  they  are  actually  stall-fed  in  the  summer 
time? — There  are  a  very  large  number  of  animals 
scattered  in  comparatively  small  ground. 

30582.  It  is  only  twenty  acres? — Yes,  and  about 
ninety  cows. 

30.583.  It  could  not  graze  them?— No. 

30584.  You  can  produce  good  milk  under  these  con- 
ditions?— Apparently  so. 

30585.  Is  that  the  usual  condition  under  which  milk 
is  produced  in  Australia? — No;  it  is  only  done  because 

J    it  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Melbourne. 

30586.  The  re-actors  are  put  out  of  action  at  once? 
—Yes. 

30587.  Is  the  milk  given  pure  to  the  children  always? 
— That  is  again  a  matter  of  medical  advice. 

30588.  If  it  is  diluted  it  is  diluted  with  ingredients 
prescribed  by  the  doctor? — Yes,  probably  water;  it  is  a 
matter  for  medical  arrangement.  It  is  supplied  to  a  large 
extent  to  the  neglected  children  boarded  out  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Neglected  Children  Act  or  Infant  Life 
Protection  Act — I  have  forgottten  which. 

30589.  There  is  nothing  added  to  neutralise  the 
acidity  of  the  milk? — -Not  as  a  rule. 

30590.  Nothing  to  make  up  the  deficiency  of  the 
sugar? — I  think  sugar  is  added  at  times. 

30591.  You  are  Satisfied  the  result  has  been  an 
enormous  saving  of  human  life? — There  is  no  question 
of  it. 

30592.  You  believe  it  is  the  right  way  to  give  milk 
in  its  purity? — Yes.  Two  yearstago  a  public  attempt 
was  made  to  destroy  the  Talbot  Milk  Institute,  and 
in  their  reply  to  th6  attack  the  whole  stafi  of  the 
Melbourne  Children's  Hospital  lodged  a  public  protest, 
and  urged  that  the  Institute  should  be  contiuufed  at 
all  costs  and  hazards.  The  whole  profession  practi- 
cally rose  to  the  occasion. 

.30593.  Prof.  Mettam. — At  what  temperature  is  the 
milk  fed  to  the  children? — It  is  kept  in  the  ice  chest 
until  it  is  used.  The  mother  then  warms  it  up;)  she 
does  not  give  it  straight  out  of  the  ice  chest  to  the 
child.    I  should  think  not. 

30594.  It  passed  through  my  mind  that  perhaps  the 
object  of  the  poor  woman  putting  it  under  the  mattress 
was  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  milk  to  that  of 
the  child? — I  think  her  object  was  to  save  herself  the 
trouble  of  getting  up,  but  the  details  of  what  actually 
occurs  in  the  house  do  not  come  under  my  notice. 


30595.  The  Board  of  Agriculture  is  a  Government 
Department? — -Yes. 

30596.  With  a  Minister  who  is  responsible  to  Par- 
liament?— Yes. 

30597.  The  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  the  Minister 
of  Public  Health  then  have  this  matter  jointly  under 
their  charge? — Yes;  different  divisions  of  it. 

30598.  What  is  generally  the  state  of  the  milk 
which  comes  into  Melbourne  for  general  consumption, 
not  required  for  Talbot  milk? — In  the  winter  it  is  all 
right.  In  the  summer  it  is  very  much  better  than  it 
used  to  be,  but  very  far  from  bein^  what  is  desired, 
and  that  is  because  the  Australian  milking  hours  and 
the  distance  are  such  that  the  morning's  milk  gets  to 
the  city  in  the  evening. 

30599.  And  the  evening's  milk  is  consumed  in  the 
morning? — Yes.  Then  on  the  Wednesday  and  Sunday 
half-holidays  there  is  only  one  delivery.  Unpleasant 
things  happen  from  mixing  the  stale  with  the  fresh; 
that  has  been  one  of  the  problems. 

30600.  Do  the  cowkeepers  who  provide  the  ordinary 
milk  keep  at  their  own  charge  their  stock  free  from 
tuberculosis? — A' certain  number  of  them  do. 

30601.  Using  the  tuberculin  test?— Yes. 

30602.  Mr.  Cameron  has  charge? — Dr.  Cameron  is 
Director  of  Agriculture;  he  was  the  principal  veteri- 
nary officer. 

30603.  Are  the  inspectors  he  employs  lay  inspectors 
or  men  trained  on  scientific  lines,  veterinary  surgeons? 
— I  could  not  answer  that  specifically-,  but  my  general 
impression  is  that  they  are  very  capable  men  indeed. 

30604.  Probably  with  a  certain  training  for  that 
particular  work? — Without  knowing  specifically,  my 
general  knowledge  of  the  department  is  such  that  I 
should  say  it  is  very  well  done. 

30605.  I  think  anything  Cameron  takes  in  hand  he 
would  do  well? — That  is  what  I  mean. 

30606.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse.- — Is  the  general 
supply  of  milk  to  Melbourne  cooled  before  it  goes  into 
the  city? — It  is  only  cooled  on  what  is  called  a  cooler, 
which  always  seemed  to  me  an  abomination,  because 
it  can't  reduce  much  below  65  to  70. 

30607.  Is  it  runnfng  water? — It  is  a  corrugated 
piece  of  metal  (with  water  on  one  side),  over  which 
the  milk  runs.  They  generally  use  well  water,  which 
is  relatively  cool  to  the  temperature  outside,  but  is 
not  very  cool,  and'  when  the  milk  gets  to  Melbourne 
it  goes  now  into  cold  storage.  But  it  is  what  hap- 
pens to  the  milk  between  the  farm  and  Melbourne 
which  is  the  difficulty,  and  the  next  step  will  probably 
be  the  provision  of  proper  refrigerating  plants  on  big 
farms  or  groups  of  farms. 

30608.  Prof.  Mettam. — Is  it  brought  in  refrigerating 
trucks? — No,  that  has  to  come.  The  State  owns  the 
railways,  and  you  would  think  there  would  be  no 
difficulty,  but  a  State-owned  railway  is  sometimes  not 
as  easy  to  deal  with  as  the  privately  owned.  It 
will  be  done,  I  think. 

30609.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — Is  ice  very  fre- 
quently used  in  Melbourne? — Yes,  but  owing  to  the 
long  summers  these  refrigerating  plants  are  getting 
fairly  common,  and  mechanics  learn  to  handle  them 
very  well  indeed. 

30610.  Do  the  mass  of  the  mothers  in  Victoria  nurse 
their  infants? — Yes,  I  think  so.  A  very  great  impetus 
has  been  given  to  a  movement  in  that  direction.  The 
bulk  of  the  babies  die  before  they  are  six  months  old, 
and  there  is  a  general  tendency,  backed  by  the  medical 
profession  and  all  sensible  women,  to  get  mothers  to 
nurse  their  babies  for  six  months.  That  has  elimi- 
nated much  of  the  trouble. 

30611.  Prof.  Mettam. — It  is  almost  impossible  for  a 
woman  engaged  in  some  occupation  during  the  day  to 
breast-feed  her  child? — -Yes;  that  happens.  To  meet 
that  a  system  of  day  creches  has  been  developed. 

30612.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — Is  the  Widal  test 
used  in  cases  that  are  under  suspicion?  You  men- 
tioned a  case  where  a  carrier  was  impounded;  is  there 
any  test? — No,  the  Widal  test  is  not  in  general  use. 

30613.  Is  the  good  at  Melbourne  extending  to  other 
cities;  Ballarat,  for  instance? — I  think  so.  The  action 
of  the  National  Council  of  Women  has  been  far-reach- 
ing. The  women  have  begun  to  understand  that  this 
is  their  problem,  and  that  they  must  deal  with  it. 

60614.  Dr.  Moorhead. — In  regard  to  cows  which 
have  passed  away  from  the  Hope  herd  at  the  end. 
which  are  tubercular,  and  which,  as  Dr.  Wood  told 
us,  probably  passed  to  another  herd,  I  am  anxious  to 
know  whether  the  Committee  which  sat  to  consider  the 
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work  to  be  done  in  Melbourne,  took  into  consideration 
the  possibility  of  that  milk  getting  into  the  ordinary 
supply  and  what  they  would  have  recommended  in 
case  it  did  go  into  the  ordinary  supply.  Obviously 
these  cows  will  not  be  put  out  of  work?— They  usually 
kill  them.  If  an  animal  was  known  to  be  tubercular 
you  could  not  sell  it  to  anybody — nobody  would  buy. 

30615,.  I  asked  Dr.  Wood  if  they  had  compulsory 
powers  to  seize,  and  he  said,  I  don't  Imow;  if  you 
were  to  put  out  every  cow  charged  there  would  be  a 
milk  famine.  That  is  where  the  bother  comes  in,  as 
to  whether  the  milk  goes  into  the  ordinary  supply? — 
I  don't  know  precisely  what  occurs.  Dr.  Cameron 
would  answer  that  question  if  the  Secretary  dropped 
liim  a  line. 

30616.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know.  "Where 
you  have  a  large  number  of  tubercular  cattle  some  of 
the  milk  yield  must  contain  a  fairly  dangerous  amount 
of  tuberculosis? — Quite. 

30617.  I  was  anxious  to  know  whether  that  point 
had  come  under  the  consideration  of  the  Committee 
who  were  advocating  the  pure  milk  supply,  and,  if  so, 
what  recommendation  they  made? — I  am  sure  it  has 
come  under  their  notice.  Dr.  Cameron  could  say  quite 
easily  what  recommendations  were  made. 

30618.  The  Chairman. — "Would  it  be  possible  to  pro- 
cure a  copy  of  the  recommendations? — Not  the  least 
difficulty.  Ask  the  Secretary  to  write  to-day  and  catch 
the  outgoing  mail  to-morrow.  You  would  have  the 
information  in  eight  weeks. 

30619..  Dr.  Moorhead.- — Is  tuberculosis  common 
amongst  the  cows? — Fairly. 

30620.  Prof.  Mettam. — Do  the  inspectors  that  Dr. 
Cameron  sends  out  from  his  department  go  and  see 
the  cows  that  are  supplying  the  general  milk  supply 
of  the  city? — Yes. 

30621.  Is  it  not  likely  that  these  men,  being  trained 
men,  would  be  able  to  spot  if  these  animals  have 
tuberculosis  or  not? — I  believe  they  would. 

30622.  And  if  an  animal  had  been  tubercular  in  one 
herd  and  got  by  some  means  in  another,  they  would  be 
able  to  detect  that? — -"Without  specific  knowledge  I 
would  not  be  able  to  answer,  but  I  should  say  for 
certain  that  Dr.  Cameron  has  dealt  with  the  matter, 
and  dealt  with  it  effectively. 

30623.  Sin  Stewart  "Woodhouse. — Are  preservatives 
allowed? — No,  they  have  been  stopped. 

30624.  Even  in  cream? — I  am  not  sure  how  far  the 
power  affects  dairies  in  that  direction.  In  milk,  no. 
I  know  that.  The  Pure  Food  Acts  contain  very 
stringent  precautions.  The  legislation  obtained  forbids 
putting  boracic  acid  into  milk  as  well  as  watering  it. 

30625.  The  Chairman. — Has  that  been  severely  dealt 
with? — Very. 

30626.  Miss  McNeill. — I  think  you  intimated  you 
had  experience  as  to  the  nutritive  value  of  heated 
milk? — My  experience  is  simply  that  of  a  parent.  One 
of  my  children  was  fed  on  a  mixture  of  one  of  the 
artificial  foods  with  milk,  and  owing  to  the  risk  of 
infection  the  milk  was  boiled  or  scalded,  and  the  child 
developed  scurvy  rickets. 

30627.  It  was  not  fed  on  milk  alone? — It  had  in  ad- 
dition one  of  the  carbo-hydrate  foods:  it  developed 
definite  scurvy  rickets. 

30628.  You  attribute  that  to  the  milk? — It  was  very 
diSicult  to  what  else  to  attribute  it. 

30629.  Because  the  point  was  raised  here,  and  we 
found  out  in  the  Pasteurised  Milk  Depot  in  Dublin 
fairly  considerable  experience — and  in  one  case  we 
have  a  case  of  rickets,  but  no  case  which  could  be 
fairly  and  unquestionably  attributed  to  the  use  of 
heated  milk?— First  of  ail,  in  Australia  gross  rickets 
is  almost  unknown,  almost  unheard  of;  only  at- 
tenuated forms  like  scurvy  rickets  exist,  and  when  it 
occurred  in  my  own  family  through  an  excess  of  cau- 
tion, it  was  a  very  striking  instance. 

30630.  Scurvy  rickets  is  not  at  all  common  with  us 
in  Dublin,  we  have  got  very  few  cases  of  it.  I  know 
that  it  is  rather  a  point  of  rejoicing  when  a  case  turns 
up  for  clinical  purposes.  "We  have  heard  in  evidence 
Dr.  Lumsden,  who  has  all  along,  from  the  beginning 
of  t'l'e  Pasteurised  Milk  Depot,  been  particul.u-!y  caie- 
ful  in  noting  the  effect  of  the  milk  on  the  children, 
and  in  evidence  he  states  that  120  children  of  the  dis- 
pensary—ordinary working  class  children  who  carrfe 
to  him  in  the  ordinary  course  as  requiring  medical 
treatment  either  on  their  own  account  or  because  of 
their  being  children  of  delicate  mothers,  and  in  all 
these  120  cases  he  had   never  noticed   anv  case  of 


rickets  or  scurvy.  I  quote  him  again.  In  every  case 
he  has  treated  these  children  at  least  fortnightly  all 
through,  and  he  has  had  them  all  even  afterwards — 
during  four  years  he  has  not  lost  sight  of  the  children 
after  they  were  beyond  the  stage  of  infancy;  there  was 
not  subsequent  rickets  developed.  There  was  one  case 
which  was  quoted  in  Dublin  as  offering  ,  very  strong 
proof  of  the  tendency  of  rickets  following  the  use  of 
pasteurised  milk ;  the  only  difficulty  in  proving  it  was 
that  the  child  had  been  breast-fed  all  the  time? — I  see 
in  Dr.  Lumsden 's  evidence,  he  recommends  fruit  juice 
as  a  corrective. 

30631.  He  recommended — I  happen  to  know  from 
knowledge  of  the  mothers — in  a  number  of  cases  they 
did  not  get  the  orange  juice.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
know  they  did  not  get  it — it  was  not  used  as  a  regular 
corrective,  nor  in  the  majority  of  cases — not  one-half 
got  it  done.  If  we  had  to  depend  on  the'  milk  being 
modified  at  home  it  would  not  be  done  regularly? — 
There  was  no  chance  of  the  children  putting  their 
fingers  into  butter  or  other  fresh  foods. 

30632.  All  this  pasteurised  milk  is  modified  approxi- 
mately right,  chemically  even?- — Quite  so. 

30633.  That  is  the  point  I  wanted  to  bring  out,  the 
value  of  that,  the  importance  of  that  in  the  considera- 
tion of  rickets,  which  people  don't  realwe.  "With  re- 
gard to-  the  extension  lectures  which  you  were  able  to 
arrange  in  the  University,  I  am  rather  interested  to 
know  how  that  may  have  been  explained — as  to  the 
amount  of  co-operation  you  found  the  University  will- 
ing to  give  you  irt'  the  first  instance,  or  whether  you 
had  any  difficulty  in  persuading  the  University  to 
look  on  that  as  a  branch  of  Universitj-  work? — I  went 
up  to  see  the  lecturer  in  bio-chemistry — he  is  a  per- 
sonal friend — and  said,  will  you  give  the  lectures  on 
the  ordinary  terms  and  tc  as  many  ladies  as  may  like 
to  attend. 

30634.  There  were  no  University  graduates — it  was 
university  extension? — None  of  them  were  graduates. 

30635.  Was  a  fee  charged  to  cover  expenses? — The 
expense  was  made  up  from  public  subscription  quietly, 
and  the  lecturer  was  paid,  and  then  anyone  was  at 
liberty  to  go  who  liked. 

30636.  How  many  lectures? — Six  extension  lectures 
were  given  by  him.  The  bio-chemist  who  gave  them 
— the  chemistry  of  milk  has  been  his  special  subject — 
is  a  man  of  the  first  order;  he  has,  in  addition  to  the 
most  thorough  knowledge  of  the  milk  problem,  the 
gift  of  popular  exposition.  There  was  no  difl&culty 
whatever  about  the  arrangement,  and  they  can  have 
more  lectures  whenever  they  like.  I  think  it  was  very 
valuable. 

30637.  Do  you  know  what  is  done,  was  anything 
done,  and  what  is  done  other  than  by  the  Talbot  Milk 
Supply  in  providing  milk  for  individuals  and  parents 
who  may  be  under  the  poverty  line? — Yes.  An  opposi- 
tion undertaking,  a  commercial  one,  which  provides 
pasteurised  milk. 

30638.  Pasteurised  in  bulk? — -I  can't  give  you  the 
whole  of  the  details;  it  is  supplied  in  bottles,  and  is 
supplied  to  one  or  two  of  the  suburbs.  It  is  certainly 
supplied  to  one  suburb,  because  their  health  officer 
prefers  it  to  the  Talbot  milk,  and  in  that  particular 
suburb  he  claims  to  get  excellent  results  from  the 
milk.  But  the  bulk  of  the  suburbs,  because  of  medical 
opinion,  prefer  the  Talbot  milk. 

30639.  I  can't  imagine  anyone  choosing  pasteurised 
milk  to  milk  produced  under  such  conditions  as  the 
Talbot  milk? — He  is  their  medical  officer,  is  a  very 
good  practitioner,  and  prefers  the  pasteurised  milk  for 
his  particular  suburb. 

30640.  Is  there  any  provision  in  that  for  their 
poorer  children? — -It  iS  the  same  there  as  elsewhere, 
the  Municipal  Council  pays  so  much  a  year  for  in- 
fants milk  for  the  necessitous.  In  the  other  suburbs 
they  pay  so  much  for  Talbot  milk. 

30641.  And  it  is  for  that  purpose  the  municipalities 
give  their  grants? — Entirely. 

30642.  To  meet  these  necessitous  cases? — Yes;  the 
sentiment  is  that  it  is  cheaper  and  better  to  save  these 
babies  and  bring  up  Australian  citizens  than  pay 
money  to  import  emigrants. 

30643.  Lady  Eveuard. — How  are  the  grants  given? 
— The  grants  for  Talbot  milk  are  given  to  the  Talbot 
Milk  Institute,  which  then  distributes.  In  the  dis- 
tribution it  acts  on  reports  from  leading  philanthropic 
societies  which  are  acquainted  with  the  necessitous 
cases.  The  person  who  recommends  the  pasteurised 
milk  is  the  medical  officer,  antf  he  knows  where  to 
put  his  hand  on  the  necessitous  cases. 
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30644.  What  is  the  grant  per  person? — I  do  not 
know.  The  grant  from  municipalities  varies  from 
about  ifilOO  a  year. 

30645.  Supposing  there  is  £100  from  Victoria,  would 
it  be  proportioned,  say,  X'70  for  Talbot  milk  and  £30 
for  the  other? — No,  that  never  happens  in  a  muni- 
cipality. But  this  curious  result  has  happened  in  one 
municipality  which  determined  to  supply  the  pas- 
teurised milk.  In  spite  of  that  the  demand  of  the 
people  of  the  district  was  such  that  the  Talbot  Milk 
Institute  went  on  supplying  their  milk  gratuitously. 
The  mothers  did  not  want  pasteurised,  but  the  Talbot 
milk,  although  they  did  not  know  much  about  the 
cause  of  its  general  repute.  The  expression  Talbot 
Milk  and  Talbot  Baby  has  become  quite  general.  You 
continually  hear  of  a  baby  as  a  Talbot  Baby,  because 
it  is  brought  up  on  Talbot  milk. 

30646.  Dr.  Moorhead. — The  Talbot  Baby  has  almost 
an  absolute  immunity  from  sickness?- — He  is  relatively 
immune,  especially  when  you  consider  the  class  of 
population  from  which  he  comes. 

30647.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  find  the  municipality 
ever  has  to  quarrel  with  the  administration  of  the 
Talbot  milk  committee  by  reason  of  giving  preferential 
treatment  to  one  district  of  the  city  as  compared  with 
another? — No,  I  never  heard  of  that  point  being  raised 
at  all. 

30648.  Have  you  a  number  of  municipal  authorities 
controlling  the  same  city,  or  is  it  all  under  central 
control? — The  city  of  Melbourne,  like  most  Australian 
cities,  is  a  congeries  of  municipalities.  In  its  own 
department  the  municipality  is  absolute;  a  conflict  of 
authority  does  not  arise. 

30649.  Apparently  there  is  no  analogy  to  the  con- 
ditions obtaining  in  this  city  and  those  prevailing  in 
your  locality.  Are  the  poorer  population  mostly 
located  in  one  district  in  the  city? — -To  a  large  extent 
they  are,  and  roughly  the  infant  mortality  is  propor- 
tioned to  concentration  and  poverty. 

30650.  Has  the  housing  problem  been  regarded  there 
as  a  factor  in  producing  unfortunate  results  with  re- 
gard to  public  health? — Yes,  the  housing  problem  has 
to  be  faced  now  in  Melbourne.  They  have  demolished 
buildings;  they  have  created  a  number  of  spaces,  and 
regulations  have  been  made  for  putting  houses  on 
specific  areas. 

30651.  Is  there  any  of  the  milk  consumed  raised  in 
the  city  itself? — Very  little. 


30652.  All  comes  from  the  country? — Yes,  and  some 
from  very  great  distances.  If  it  comes  120  miles  from 
Coolac  in  tins  without  protection  from  the  sun  at  the 
railway  station,  and  with  the  temperature  of  the  air 
around  at  anything  from  80  to  105,  the  problem  becomes 
a  very  live  one  immediately. 

30653.  Miss  McNeill. — You  a;lluded  to  action  taken 
by  an  association  of  women — the  National  Council  of 
Women — in  bringing  pressure  to  bear  on  candidates 
for  election? — Yes. 

30654.  Can  you  give  us  any  indication  how  they  set 
about  it? — The  National  Council  of  Women  can  take 
no  part  in  party  politics,  but  to  practically  every  candi- 
date— certainly  for  Melbourne  and  certainly  in  the 
country — they  put  a  set  of  questions  which  amounted 
to  this  :  Arfii  you  in  favour  of  arranging  for  a  double 
milk  supply?  Are  you  in  favour  of  the  municipality 
controlling  the  milk  supply?;  and  then  they  asked 
them  whether  they  were  aware  that  800  babies  were 
going  to  die.  That  was  done  everywhere,  and  of 
course  everybody  answered  yes  to  these  two  questions. 

30655.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  control  sug- 
gested?— That  arises  out  of  the  information  you  will 
get  from  Dr.  Cameron,  the  details  of  which  have 
slipped  my  mind.  The  suggestion  has  been  frequently 
thrown  out  that  the  municipality  should  establish  in 
each  municipality  cold  storage  works,,  with  a  bio- 
chemist in  charge,  and  that  the  municipality 
should  distribute  the  milk,  but  should  not  produce 
it;  that  it  should  take  the  milk  it  inspected  and 
distribute  it  with  vans  from  house  to  house.  At  pre- 
sent each  cart  goes  round  the  consumers'  district, 
and  the  result  is  the  cost  of  distribution  becomes  enor- 
mous. The  bulk  of  the  cost  of  the  milk  consumed 
is  the  cost  of  getting  it  from  the  railway  station  to 
the  consumer  with  the  high  wages  paid.  If  you 
could  be  sure  of  your  supply,  and  the  municipality 
sent  one  car  down  the  street  regularly  to  distribute, 
it  would  be  very  much  more  economical.  Of  course, 
such  a  complete  development  has  not  been  seriously 
faced. 

30656.  Do  you  think  they  will  succeed  in  securing 
that  municipal  control? — I  could  not  say.  It  depends 
on  political  considerations. 

30657.  I  suppose  the  National  Council  won't  let  it 
drop  out  of  sight? — I  don't  think  there  is  any  likelihood 
of  that. 

The  Chairman.— Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Barrett. 
We  are  very  much  indebted  to  you. 


The  Commission  adjourned. 


FIFTY-FOURTH  DAY.— THURSDAY,  7th  NOVEMBER,  1912. 

The  Coniniissioneis  met  in  the  Town  Hall,  Manchester,  at  10  a.m. 

Present :— P.  J.  O'Neill,  Esq.  (Chairman)  ;  Lady  Everard  ;  Miss  Margaret  McNeill  ;  Sir  Stewart 
WooDHOUSE,  M.D.  ;  J.  R.  Campbell,  Esq.,  B.sc.  ;  and  Professor  Mettam,  b.sc,  f.r.c.v.s. 

S.  W.  Strange,  Esq.,  Secretary. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Beittlebank,  M.R.C.V.S.,  D.V.S.M.  (Vict.),  examined. 


30658.  The  Chairman. — You  are  the  veterinary  in- 
spector under  the  Manchester  Corporation? — Under  the 
Sanitary  Committee. 

30658a.  Would  you  kindly  tell  the  Commission, 
briefly,  the  duties  imposed  by  that  position? — Origi- 
nally, the  duties  were  to  inspect  and  supervise  the 
housing  of  cattle  within  the  city,  and  to  carry  out  the 
working  of  the  Manchester  Milk  Clauses,  which  were 
obtained  under  the  Manchester  General  Powers  Act, 
1899.  Those  are  my  duties  connected  with  milk. 
There  are  other  duties. 

30659.  Those  are  the  duties  in  which  the  Commission 
is  mainly  interested? — Yes. 

30660.  What  proportion  of  the  milk  consumed  in  the 
City  of  Manchester  is  raised  within  the  city  area? — 
A  very  small  proportion ;  about  a  twenty-fifth  part  of 
the  entire  quantity  consumed. 

30661.  Has  that  been  a  diminishing  quantity;  and  is 
a  smaller  proportion  of  the  milk  raised  in  the  city  now, 
as  compared  with  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago? — In  answer 
to  that  question,  I  should  say  that  the  conditions  are 
hardly  comparable.  The  city,  as  it  existed  ten  years 
ago,  and  the  city  as  it  is  to-day,  are  two  entirely 
different  places. 

30662.  Different  areas? — Yes.  If  I  were  to  confine 
myself  to  the  area  of  the  citj-  when  I  was  appointed, 
twelve  years  ago,  I  should  say,  certainly,  that  the 
amount  of  milk  produced  in  this  area  has  been 
diminished. 

30663.  Has  it  been  the  desire  and  aim  of  the  Cor- 
poration of  Manchester  to  secure  a  supply  of  milk  from 
the  rural,  rather  than  from  the  city,  area? — There  has 
been  no  definite  policy  expressed  under  that  head. 
With  certain  qualifications,  I  should  say  rather  the 
reverse.  We  have  attempted  to  abolish,  and  have 
succeeded  in  abolishing,  all  cowsheds  within  the  centre 
of  the  crowded  population  of  the  city,  and  we  have 
now  got  all  our  dairy  farms  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
population.  So  long  as  a  man  is  so  situated  as  not  to 
make  his  calling  a  nuisance,  he  is  encouraged  in  every 
possible  way  to  continue  that  calling.  We  regard  it  in 
the  light  that  it  is  better,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
public  policy,  to  have  a  fair  percentage  of  cows  near 
home,  so  that  you  may  inspect  them  the  more 
frequently. 

30664.  Have  you  subordinate  officers  under  you,  to 
carry  out  the  duties  you  have  indicated? — We  have 
no  qualified  men. 

30665.  You  have  no  qualified  men;  but  have  you  no 
lay  inspectors? — We  have  a  sanitary  inspector,  who  is 
an  inspector  of  dairies  and  milkshops,  with  regard  to 
their  compliance  with  the  Manchester  regulations,  and 
who  also  assists  in  inspecting  cattle,  but  merely  with 
regard  to  eleanlinesf 

30666.  Yes;  I  quite  follow  you.  Are  you  familiar 
with  the  conditions  which  obtained  previous  to  the 
time  at  which  the  Manchester  Corporation  obtained  the 
powers  now  vested  in  them,  under  the  Act  of  1909? — 
I  am  familiar  by  reading  practically  all  the  reports 
which  were  written,  leading  up  to  the  powers  which 
were  obtained  at  the  commencement  of  the  work. 
These  are  the  Manchester  Regulations,  which  we  work 
on  in  the  city  (copy  handed  in). 

30667.  Thank  you.  If  you  would  be  kind  enough 
to  state,  briefly,  the'  conditions  at  that  period,  the 
period  previous  to  this  new  legislation,  I  am  sure  it 
vould  be  very  interesting  to  the  Commission? — With 
your  permission,  I  will  read  you  a  few  notes  I  have 
here — extracts  from  reports,  and  so  forth. 

30668.  Thank  you  so  much?— It  would  be  safe  to  sav 
that,  practically,  the  work  of  supervision  of  the  milk 
supply  commenced  at  the  date  of  the  appointment  of 


Dr.  Niven  as  medical  officer  of  health.  That  was  in 
1891.  It  has  been  carried  on  ever  since.  At  the 
time  of  his  appointment  the  condition,  generally,  of  the 
housing  of  milch  cows  was  unsatisfactory  to  a  degree. 
Many  cows  were  found  to  be  suffering  from  tuber- 
culosis, and  the  pollution  of  milk  from  other  sources 
was  of  no  slight  extent.  Dr.  Niven  personally  visited  all 
the  cowsheds  in  the  city,  and,  having  satisfied  himself 
that  a  full  and  complete  investigation  of  the  state  of  the 
cattle  housed  therein  was  necessary,  he  requested  the 
late  Mr.  King,  a  member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veteri- 
nary Surgeons,  and  then  chief  veterinary  inspector  to 
the  City  of  Manchester,  to  carry  out  such  an  inquiry. 
Commencing  in  the  early  part  of  1896,  Mr.  King 
carried  out  a  systematic  inspection  of  ninety-five  farm 
premises.  The  number  of  cowsheds  inspected  was 
185;  of  these  9  were  unoccupied  cowsheds.  Of  the 
176  occupied  cowsheds,  127  had  a  cubic  allowance  of 
less  than  600  cubic  feet  per  stall.  Dr.  Niven  further 
states  that  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  the 
sanitary  conditions  were  bad.  He  also  states,  from 
his  own  experience,  that  in  a  considerable  majority  of 
the  cowsheds  (these  are  his  own  words),  "  the  floors 
were  badly  constructed,  and  such  that  dirt  was  bound 
to  accumulate  and  soak  into  the  floor."  As  a  result  of 
Mr.  King's  inspection  of  the  cows,  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  cows — 36  in  all — were  removed  from  the  cow- 
houses of  the  city.  Of  these,  30  were  slaughtered; 
7  were  found  to  be  suffering  from  tuberculosis  of  the 
udder;  14  from  generalised  tuberculosis;  and  the  re- 
mainder from  other  localised  forms  of-  tuberculosis. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  for  some  time  pre- 
viously, and  also  during  the  course  of  this  investigation, 
Professor  Delepine  had  been  at  work  on  the  bacterio- 
logical side.  I  understand  he  is  to  give  evidence  him- 
self, and,  no  doubt,  he  will  deal  with  this  aspect. 
The  whole  of  this  preliminary  investigation  was  the 
subject  of  a  most  comprehensive  report  by  Dr.  Niven 
to  the  Sanitary  Committee  in  1897.  The  report  is 
briefly  summarised  thus  : — (1)  The  state  of  the  cow- 
sheds is  bad,  as  regards  crowding,  ventilation,  and 
lighting.  The  floors  also  are  often  bad.  The  cows 
are  not  infrequently  dirty.  (2)  There  is  much  disease 
in  the  cowsheds.  (3)  The  milk,  in  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  selected  instances,  has  been  shown  to  be  highly 
dangerous,  to  young  children  especially.  From  now 
onwards,  a  steady  and  persistent  campaign  against  the 
insanitary  cowsheds  was  carried  on  by  Dr.  Niven,  and 
much  work  was  done  in  the  direction  of  improving  the 
existing  conditions.  Many  cowsheds  were  closed,  and 
others  were  altered  to  comply  with  the  Manchester 
Regulations,  made  under  the  Dairies,  Cowsheds,  and 
Milkshops  Order.  While  this  work  was  being  pushed 
on,  much  work  was  being  done  by  careful  observation 
and  investigation,  on  the  part  of  both  Dr.  Niven  and 
Professor  Delepine,  to  show  the  necessity  for  securing 
some  control  of  the  supplies  of  milk  which  came  from 
outside  the  city.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  wish  me 
to  deal  with  the  work  which  led  to  the  obtaining  of 
these  powers. 

30669.  I  think  it  would  be  of  great  interest  to  the 
Commission? — ^The  results  of  these  investigations  are 
contained  in  Dr.  Niven 's  "  Statements  in  reference  to 
the  proposed  Manchester  Milk  Clauses."  In  section 
IV.  of  this  statement  Dr.  Niven  records  that  "  in  1897 
and  1898  108  samples  were  obtained  at  the  Manchester 
railway  stations,  of  mixed  milk  coming  from  farms 
outside  the  district. 

30670.  That  is  outside  the  Manchester  district?— 
Yes.  Of  these  108  samples,  20  proved  to  be  tuber- 
culous. The  examinations  were  conducted  by  Professor 
Delepine,  who  has  bestowed  the  greatest  care  on  this 
matter.    Thus,  the  percentage  of  samples  taken  which 
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were  shown  to  be  tuberculous  was  18.5  per  cent.,  a 
sufficiently  serious  figure.  When  the  examination  of 
the  first  93  samples  was  completed,  Mr.  James  King 
visited  sixteen  of  the  first  seventeen  farms  from  which 
the  tuberculous  milk  was  derived,  and  on  fourteen  of 
the  sixteen  he  found  one  or  more  cows  with  indurated 
udders.  Sufficient  information  had  now  been  obtained 
to  demonstrate  that,  at  all  events,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  tuberculous  milk  was  being  sent  into  the 
city,  and  that  a  fair  proportion  of  the  cows  actively  in- 
fective could  be  reached  by  taking  samples  of  the  milk 
sent  into  the  city  area,  and  then  following  the  infected 
samples  to  their  source.  When  the  report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Tuberculosis  was  presented,  it  was 
evident  to  the  Sanitary  Committee  that  some  powers 
similar,  in  fact,  to  sections  24-27  of  the  Glasgow  (Police 
Amendment)  Act,  1890,  should  be  conferred  upon 
local  authorities,  with  power  to  slaughter  diseased  cows, 
suljject  to  compensation,  and  the  City  Council  con- 
firmed their  recommendation  to  apply  for  similar 
powers.  It  is,  I  believe,  correct  to  say,  that  owing 
to  the  fact  that  Manchester  was  taking  a  very  pro- 
minent part  in  these  new  proposals,  a  very  special 
effort  w^as  made  by  those  interested  to  throw  out  these 
clauses  at  the  meeting  of  ratepayers.  The  opposition 
did  not  quite  succeed  in  rejecting  them  entirely ;  but 
only  amended  clauses  were  approved.  Clinical  tuber- 
culosis was  excluded,  and  the  scope  of  the  proposed 
clauses  was  confined  to  dealing  with  only  those  cows 
which  were  suffering  from  diseases  of  the  udder. 
Further,  when  these  clauses  came  before  Parliament, 
it  appeared  probable  at  first  that  they  would  be  rejec- 
ted entirely.  But  the  Local  Government  Board,  being 
of  opinion  that  some  such  powers  were  required,  sug- 
gested an  entirely  new  set  of  clauses,  which  were 
adopted  as  model  milk  clauses,  and  which  all  authori- 
ties might  apply  to  adopt.  These  ultimately  became 
law  in  1899,  and,  with  one  amendment,  they  have  been 
in  force  ever  since.  There  was  an  amendment  in  1904. 
On  October  2nd,  1899,  Mr.  J.  S.  Lloyd  was  appointed 
to  act  as  veterinary  surgeon  under  the  milk  clauses, 
and  to  deal  with  the  city  cowsheds,  and  he  carried  on 
this  work  continuously,  until  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Gity  of  Sheffield  in  1901.  Mr.  Lloyd  vigorously  carried 
forward  the  work  which  had  been  initiated  and  carried 
out  by  Dr.  Niven  for  some  years  previously.  A  fair 
proportion  of  the  city  farms  w^ere  reconstructed,  and 
some  were  closed.  W^hen  I  took  up  my  duties  here, 
in  May,  1901,  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  continue  the  work. 
This  work  of  reconstructing  city  cowsheds  was  con- 
tinued on  very  similar  lines  to  those  adopted  by  Dr. 
Niven  in  the  first  instance..  The  farms  were  all  sub- 
mitted to  critical  inspection,  careful  measurements 
were  taken,  and  finally,  if  alterations  were  decided 
upon,  the  nature  of  them  was  set  forth  in  plans  and 
specifications,  prepared  by  Inspector  Hyslop,  of  the 
Sanitary  Department.  These  were  provided  for  the 
help  of  the  occupiers.  The  procedure  in  obtaining  the 
required  reconstruction  was,  of  necessity,  slow,  in  order 
that  no  unnecessary  hardship  should  be  inflicted  on  the 
farmer,  and  in  every  case,  where  no  agreement  could 
be  arrived  at  with  the  owners  of  the  property  to  re- 
construct, the  farmer  was  given  sufficient  time  to  en- 
able him  to  look  round  and  find  other  premises,  either 
within  the  district  or  outside.  That  is  to  say,  in  no 
case  was  a  summary  order  made  on  these  people,  who 
had  invested  their  capital. 

30671.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  improve- 
ments suggested  by  you  were  carried  out  by  the  land- 
lord, or  the  occupier  of  the  farm? — I  proposed  to  give 
you  a.  little  information  as  to  that  later  on.  The  re- 
quirements asked  for  may  be  briefly  enumerated  : — 
(a.)  A  cubic  space  per  stall  of  600  cubic  feet  for  re- 
constructed old  buildings,  and  800  feet  for  new,  with 
a  floor  area  of  not  less  than  50  square  feet  per  cow. 
(b.)  The  provision  of  an  impervious  floor,  so  construc- 
ted as  to  be  easily  drained  and  cleaned.  (c.)  The 
cowshed  to  be  properly  lighted  by  windows,  which 
must  be  made  to  open  freely.  Under  this  head  we 
took  the  wide  powers  given  us  under  the  Dairies,  Cow- 
sheds, and  Milkshops  Order  in  a  very  literal  sense, 
and  we  never  attempted  to  specify  that  any  kind  of 
square  area  of  light  should  be  provided  per  cow.  We 
were  urged  to  do  so  at  one  time,  but  we  very  strongly 
objected,  as  under  special  conditions,  as  you  rnav 
imagine,  we  preferred  to  retain  the  right  of  saying 
whether  the  cowshed  was  properly  lighted  or  not.' 

30672.  That  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  officer 
appointed  to  make  the  inspection? — That  is  so.  The 
other  requirements  were  :— (d.)  The  cowshed  to  be 
efficiently  ventilated;  the  provision  for  ventilation  to  be 


independent  of  the  windows  and  doors.  I  have  rigidly 
adhered  to  this  provision,  and  when  architects,  ownera, 
tenants,  and  so  on,  have  submitted  plans,  I  have 
insisted  that  they  should  submit  a  scheme  of  ventila- 
tion, entirely  independent  of  the  natural  openings, 
that  is  to  say,  of  the  widows  and  doors,  (e.)  No  cow- 
shed to  be  constructed  without  a  feeding  passage  in 
front  of  the  cows.  (/.)  A  properly  constructed  dairy, 
separate  from  any  other  building  (not  communicating), 
for  the  keeping  of  milk.  (g.)  The  provision  of  a  can 
washing  room,  (h.)  A  projierly  constructed  midden, 
at  a  suitable  distance  from  the  cowsheds,  dairy,  and 
other  buildings.  In  practically  all  cases  these  require- 
ments were  obtained  at  those  farms  which  existed  in 
the  area  of  Manchester,  as  it  was  constituted  when  I 
was  appointed  in  1901.  The  further  object  aimed  at 
was  to  keep  the  dairy  farming  on  the  confines  of  the 
city,  in  those  areas  where  ample  pasturage  for  the  cattle 
could  be  obtained,  and  this  object  has  now  been  prac- 
tically obtained,  though  not  absolutely;  in  fact,  there 
is  one  small  cowshed  remaining  in  the  centre  of  the 
city,  which  is  occupied  by  a  cattle  dealer  who  supplies 
a  very  large  percentage  of  the  farmers  with  cows.  I 
am  not  disposed  to  recommend  the  closing  of  this  place, 
as  it  affords  a  very  convenient  method  of  examining 
many  cows  before  they  are  sent  on  to  the  farms  Of 
late  years  the  area  of  the  city  has  been  very  con- 
siderably extended,  first  in  November,  1905,  by  the 
addition  of  the  Witliington  and  Moss  Side  districts, 
and  later,  in  November,  1909,  by  the  inclusion  of 
Gorton  and  Levenshulme.  The  cowsheds  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Withington  have  required  very  little  alteration, 
for,  principally  owing  to  the  efforts  of  the  late  Dr. 
Railton,  medical  officer  of  health  for  the  district  before 
incorporation,  they  were  mostly  in  admirable  condition, 
and  had  been  well  inspected  in  respect  of  cleanliness. 
In  the  district  of  Moss  Side  there  were  three  small 
cowsheds,  all  insanitary,  and  these  have  all  been 
closed.  In  the  districts  of  Gorton  and  Levenshulme, 
which  have  only  recently  been  incorporated,  much 
remains  to  be  done.  The  total  number  of  farms  in  the 
Manchester  area  now  is  118,  and  on  these  there  are 
281  cowsheds,  housing,  approximately,  1,800  to  2,000 
cows. 

30673.  When  you  speak  of  the  Manchester  area,  do 
you  mean  the  area  from  which  the  milk  supply  of  the 
city  is  obtained? — No;  the  area  of  the  city  of  Man- 
chester. 

30674.  The  city  area? — Yes.  The  systematic  in- 
spection of  these  farms  has  been  carried  out,  and  the 
number  of  visits  paid  during  each  year  has  been 
between  400  and  500.  I  have  had  no  system  of  in- 
spection in  any  regular  order,  every  visit  being  devised 
so  as  to  be  a  surprise  visit.  Nor  is  any  attempt  made 
to  inspect  each  place  the  same  number  of  times,  the 
visits  being  based,  principally,  on  my  personal  know- 
ledge of  the  farmers  themselves,  as  it  naturally  follows 
that  a  percentage  will  be  of  the  class  of  individuals 
who  have  to  be  repeatedly  visited,  while  there  are 
others  for  whom  little  inspection  is  necessary.  On 
the  whole,  the  standard  of  cows  now  kept  in  the  city 
is  a  very  high  one.  But  this  was  not  always  so. 
W^hen  I  first  started  visiting  the  Manchester  farms  I 
was  impressed  by  the  number  of  aged  cows  which  I 
came  across.  Many  of  them  were  cows  which  had 
seen  their  best  days  on  the  country  farms,  and  which 
were  then  turned  out  to  be  sold  under  the  then  well- 
understood  trade  description  of  "  town  cows."  It  was 
regarded  at  that  time  as  a  perfectly  correct  proceeding, 
and  it  was,  no  doubt,  profitable.  Of  course,  the  special 
conditions  of  town  keeping,  where  practically  all  the 
food  has  tO'  be  bought,  where  there  is  no  rearing,  and 
where  the  duration  of  a  cow's  existence  is  only  a 
limited  one,  did  rnuch  to  encourage  the  trade  custom. 
At  this  early  period  I  determined  to  proceed  to  get  rid 
of  as  many  of  the  old  cows  as  possible,  and  to  encourage 
the  farmers  to  purchase  only  young,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  healthy  cows.  Old  customs  are  difficult  to 
break  down,  but  by  steady  effort,  much  persuasion, 
and  education,  my  object  has  been  very  largely  attained. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  this  introduction  of 
younger  animals,  coupled  with  their  short  existence 
subsequently,  and  the  systematic  cleansing  of  the  cow- 
sheds, lies  much  of  the  security  for  the  freedom  from 
disease  of  the  milk  produced  within  the  city.  It  will 
be  seen  that  only  a  comparatively  small  number  of  cows 
suffering  from  tuberculosis  of  the  udder  have  been 
found  in  the  city  during  the  last  ten  years.  It  does 
not  follow  that  the  number  of  cows  found  suffering 
from   tuberculosis   of  the  udder  represents  the  total 
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number  of  cows  found  suSering  from  tuberculosis. 
On  the  other  hand,  each  year,  by  my  orders,  a  number 
of  cows  which  I  find,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  tuberculous, 
are  removed,  and  these  are  invariably  slaughtered  at  the 
city  abattoirs.  The  methods  pursued  are  familiar  to 
all  veterinarians,  but  I  may  say  that  I  place  great  re- 
liance on  the  physical  signs  revealed  by  ausculation  of 
the  lungs,  and,  frequently,  I  carefully  ausculate  every 
cow  in  the  herd,  nob  necessarily  to  condemn  any  animal 
at  once,  but  to  keep  suspected  animals  under  observa- 
tion for  a  short  time.  To  do  this  effectually  with  all 
cows  would  be  absolutely  impossible,  unaided,  as  I  am, 
but,  imder  the  existing  conditions,  it  is,  in  my  opinion, 
very  essential.  We  have  no  tuberculin  tested  herds 
within  the  city.  I  have  made  many  attempts  to  secure 
such  herds,  but  the  farmers  will  not  do  it  at  their  own 
expense.  Many  are  quite  wiUing  to  enter  into  an 
arrangement  to  clear  their  farms  of  tuberculous  cattle, 
if  the  municipality  will  pay  the  cost,  and  if  I  can  apply 
the  test. 

30675.  Do  you  refer  to  the  cost  of  applying  the  test, 
or  to  the  cost  of  the  removal  of  the  cattle? — The  cost 
of  the  test. 

30676.  Sir  Stewaet  Woodhouse. — They  are  willing  to 
to  allow  you  to  apply  the  tuberculin  test,  if  the  Cor- 
poration will  pay  the  cost? — Yes. 

30677.  The  Chairman.- — When  you  speak  of  the  cost, 
it  is  the  cost  of  the  application  of  the  test,  not  of 
paying  compensation? — Yes. 

80678.  They  are  willing  to  submit  their  herds  on 
that  condition? — Yes. 

30679.  Mr.  Campbell. — Some  of  them  are  willing  to 
submit  their  herds  for  the  test  of  the  Corporation,  but, 
the  test  having  been  made,  what  is  to  become  of  the 
cattle  which  react? — When  I  first  drew  up  the  schedule 
for  the  sanitary  committee,  I  prepared  what  I  thought 
was  a  comprehensive  scheme  for  dealing  with  the  herds 
that  might  be  subjected  to  the  tuberculin  test.  The 
provision  I  made  for  cases  which  reacted  to  the  test 
was  that  the  cattle  shoidd  be  temporarily  isolated,  and 
fattened,  and  then  sent  into  the  city  abattoir  for 
slaughter.  There  was  no  difficulty  about  that,  because 
there  is  no  breeding  in  the  city:  there  is  no  calving 
of  cows  in  the  city,  and  the  life-history  of  a  cow 
in  this  city  is  never  much  more  than  twelve  months, 
in  most  cases  less. 

30680.  But  suppose  your  cow  was  a  young  cow, 
which  had  just  been  pui-chased,  and  which  had  just 
calved;  she  has  been  on  the  farm  a  few  weeks,  and 
you  apply  the  tuberculin  test,  and  she  reacts ;  you  would 
not  send  her  to  the  butcher  then,  would  you? — Yes. 

30681.  At  once? — Oh;  not  necessarily  at  once,  if  her 
condition  could  be  improved  by  feeding. 

30682.  But,  in  the  meantime,  her  milk  would  not  have 
to  be  used? — -No;  unless  the  farmer  chose  to  set  up  a 
suitable  sterilising  apparatus. 

30683.  But  it  would  be  a  very  substantial  loss  to  the 
farmer.  Suppose  he  pays  £20  for  a  cow.  He  puts 
her  dry,  and  then  he  sends  her  to  the  butcher.  The 
price  would  drop  to  iG4  or  Jo? — Quite  so. 

30684.  Was  the  farmer  willing  to  bear  that? — Yes. 
Of  course,  it  must  be  understood  that  we  had  definitely 
selected  certain  farms,  on  which  we  hoped  to  start, 
and  we  had  selected  farms  which  we  had  been  prepar- 
ing for  some  time  previously,  and  where  they  had  got 
very  little  but  heifers  and  second-calf  cows.  We  there- 
fore anticipated  that  our  reaction  rate  would  be  a  fairly 
low  one. 

30685.  A  meviber  of  the  Public. — Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  witness's  opinion  on  a  case  of 
this  kind.  You  clear  a  cowshed  of  tuberculous  cows, 
and  you  put  in  a  fresh  lot  of  cows,  which  have  been 
tested,  and  which  have  been  proved  sound.  If  the  cow- 
shed is  not  all  right,  I  should  like  to  get  his  opinion 
whether  those  cows  will  not  become  tuberculous  because 
of  the  insanitary  condition  of  the  cowshed? 

The  Chairman. — I  am  sorry,  but  I  am  afraid  this  is 
somewhat  irregular.  We  are  all  anxious  to  elicit  infor- 
mation, and  if  the  gentleman  who  has  spoken  will 
kindly  give  me  his  name,  and  any  question  occurs 
to  him  which  he  would  wish  to  have  answered  for  the 
information  of  the  general  public,  I  shall  be  very  glad 
to  put  that  question  to  the  witness;  but  I  must  ask 
that  such  ::5uest!ons  shall  be  first  submitted  to  me.  on 
paper.  We  have  asked  Mr.  Brittlebank  to  give  evi- 
dence before  the  Commission  in  his  official  capacity, 
and  it  would  be  hardly  fair  to  him  to  allow  him  to  be 
examined  by  persons  who  are  not  members  of  the  Com- 
mission.     I  will  consider  any  questions  that  mav  be 


submitted  to  me  on  paper,  but  I  could  not  press  Mr. 
Brittlebank  to  answer  such  questions. 

The  Witness. — I  shall  be  perfectly  willing  to  answer 
the  question;  but  I  was  going  to  deal  with  it  later  on, 
in  connection  with  the  clearing  of  definite  herds. 

30686.  The  Chairman. — I  think  that  will  probably 
satisfy  this  gentleman? — As  I  was  about  to  say,  these 
farmers  require  facilities.  They  also  require  some 
tangible  evidence,  in  the  shape  of  an  official  certificate, 
which  they  may  use  as  advertisements. 

30687.  Mr.  Campbell.— That  is  to  say,  they  might  get 
a  certificate  and  recoup  their  losses  by  advancing  the 
price  of  milk? — There  is  no  objection  to  that.  The 
chief  objection  raised  is  the  difficulty  of  controlling  the 
other  milk  which  would  be  brought  on  to  the  farm, 
and  which  might  come  from  animals  that  had  not 
passed  the  tuberculin  test,  and  you  would  have  great 
difficulty  in  controlling  that. 

30688.  The  farmer  might  get  his  milk  from  other 
districts? — Absolutely.  Up  to  date  it  has  not  been 
found  possible  to  ofier  these  facilities,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  view  of  the  sanitary  committee  is  a 
correct  one  with  regard  to  the  difficulties  such  a  scheme 
presents  for  the  time  being.  The  breed  of  cattle  most 
favoured  in  the  city  herds  is  the  shorthorn,  and  a 
great  many  are  of  Welsh  or  North-country  origin,  with 
a  fair  percentage  of  Irish  cows.  Much  work  has  been 
done  to  try  and  secure  a  high  standard  of  cleanliness 
all  round.  The  cleanliness  of  the  sheds  and  cattle  has 
been  maintained  of  late  years  at  a  fairly  satisfactory 
level,  although,  of  course,  the  casual  delinquents  are 
not  rare.  As  a  rule,  a  word  of  warning  is  sufficient 
to  ensure  attention  to  the  necessary  details  for  some 
time.  We  hesitated  considerably  about  prosecution. 
If  we  can  secure  our  object  without  it,  it  is  better  to  do 
so.  If  we  prosecute  a  man  living  within  the  city 
area  it  means  ruination  of  his  business,  and  that  is 
'•ather  a  drastic  penalty.  I  should  add  that  occasionally, 
where  difficulties  crop  up  with  these  people,  they  are 
summoned  or  called  to  appear  before  the  sanitary  com- 
mittee. 

30689.  The  Chairman. — Before  your  own  committee 
in  camera'^ — Yes.  And  if  they  give  satisfactory 
assurances  of  their  willingness  to  comply  with  the 
notices  served  upon  them  no  further  notices  are  served 
upon  them  in  that  form.  The  only  method  of  cleaning 
the  cattle  recommended  is  thoroughly  to  groom  them. 
Many  when  they  first  come  into  the  city  are  in  a  very 
dirty  condition,  having  their  tails  and  thighs 
plastered  with  dung,  and  often  with  dirty  udders.  In 
these  cases  it  is  often  necessary  thoroughly  to  wash 
the  dirty  parts.  I  should  say  that  I  have  never 
attempted  to  secure  a  general  washing  of  cows'  udders 
under  the  conditions  under  which  we  labour  here — the 
class  of  labour  that  these  men  have  to  employ. 
Many  of  these  cows  would  suffer  a  good  deal  if  their 
udders  had  to  be  washed  and  not  properly  dried, 
as  is  required  in  all  cases.  I  have  relied  entirely 
On  rough  grooming.  That  is  done  in  every  case  of  the 
city  cows  now,  the  chief  object  being  to  remove  loose 
hairs  and  rough  dirt. 

30690.  Mr.  Campbell. — In  regard  to  washing  cows 
at  farms,  they  are  just  as  liable  to  suffer  incon- 
venience in  the  country  as  in  the  town.  Would  you 
not  be  perfectly  satisfied  if  the  brush  were  properly 
used  and  dispense  with  washing.  What  is  the 
diSerence  in  regard  to  this  point  between  a  farm  in 
the  town  and  one  in  the  country? — I  constantly  have  to 
have  cows'  udders  washed  in  the  country  before  I  will 
take  a  sample  of  milk. 

30691.  The  Chairman.— That  is  because  of  moist  dirt? 
— There  is  m.oist  dirt  and  old  dirt. 

30692.  Mr.  Campbell.— That  can  be  taken  off  with 
a  regular  application  of  the  brush? — It  is  not  easy 
when  cows  have  long  hairs  at  the  back  of  the  udder 
and  there  is  dirt  among  them.  They  are  not  easily 
removed  by  the  brush,  and  thej'  have  to  be  pulled  o£E. 
In  so  far  as  the  character  of  the  milkers  on  many 
farms  goe-s,  I  am  afraid  I  have  nothing  Yery  satisfactory 
to  report.  The  question  of  labour  is  a  very  difficult 
one  with  many  farmers,  and  of  necessity  they  often 
have  to  employ  men  of  a  very  low  class,  whose  habits 
are  anything  but  satisfactory.  Some  few  years  ago  an 
attempt  was  made  throughout  tne  city  to  get  the  cow- 
keepers  to  provide  clean  milking-smocks  for  the  milkers, 
but  while  a  few  had  no  difficulty,  many  were  faced 
with  the  point-blank  refusal  on  the  part  of  the 
employes.  This  question  of  clean  milkers  is  no  doubt 
a  very  serious  one^  but  while  bv  continued  vigilance 
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it  is  possible  to  ensure  that  they  wash  their  hands,  it 
is  hardly  sufficient  to  let  it  end  at  that.  It  may  be 
thought  that  it  would  be  comparatively  easy  to  get 
plenty  of  cleanly  young  country  labourers  to  come  in 
for  city  employment,  and  it  was  at  one  time  fairly 
easy  to  get  such  men,  but  they  very  soon  left  to  go 
to  some  other  class  of  employment  where  the  hours 
are  not  so  onerous.  The  powers  under  which  the  super- 
vision of  the  city  cows  is  administered  are  the 
Manchester  regulations,  made  under  the  Dairies,  Cow- 
sheds, and  Milksliops  Order.  I  have  put  down  one  or 
two  things  here  as  to  what  I  consider  desirable  amend- 
ments in  connection  with  this  Order. 

30693.  The  Chairman. — Yes,  please  continue. 

The  Witness — This  first  one  deals  with  a  question 
you  have  already  asked  me.  The  responsibility  under 
the  regulations  for  a  structurally  insanitary  cowshed  is 
upon  the  occupier,  and  not  the  landlord.  This,  in  my 
opinion,  should  be  reversed,  for  it  is  often  very  difficult 
to  get  necessary  work  carried  out,  and  it, is  impossible 
to  administer  these  regulations  without  at  times 
infli'cting  hardship  on  a  man  who  may  be  an  entirely 
deserving  individual.  Our  experience  under  this  head 
is  this.  In  by  far  the  great  majoritj'  of  cases 
we  have  got  the  landlords  to  do  the  work,  but  the 
negotiations  have  been  very  lengthy,  and  in  many  cases 
unnecessarily  so.  In  some  cases  they  have  come  to  us 
after  we  have  threatened  proceedings,  and  they  have 
given  undertakings  that  the  work  should  be  carried 
out  in  a  certain  specified  time.  In  only  a  few  cases 
were  these  undertakings  honourably  observed  in  regard 
to  time.  We  have  never  asked  for  this  work  to  be 
done  at  unreasonable  periods,  but  always  in  the  summer 
months. 

30694.  The  Chairman. — When  the  byres  are  empty? 
— Yes.  There  are  certaih  cases  where  the  landlords 
have  declined  to  do  enough,  and  we  have  simply  had 
to  close  the  place  as  a  dairy.  In  one  or  two  cases  the 
man  gave  up  keeping  cows,  and  went  in  for  carting  or 
something  of  the  kind. 

30695.  These  cases  are  all  in  the  city  proper? — Yes. 

30696.  Has  it  been  in  consequence  of  financial 
inability  to  carry  out  the  suggested  alterations  that  the 
occupier  has  refused,  or  because  of  his  having  an 
unsatisfactory  tenure  of  the  place  occupied? — Insecurity 
of  tenure  chiefly.  There  are  a  few  cases  I  know 
where  the  tenure  is  annual.  In  some  cases  it  is 
quarterly. 

30697.  The  landlords  think  it  may  always  be  possible 
to  put  the  place  to  a  more  profitable  use? — l"es. 
Continuing  with  the  amendments  which  I  thiuk  ought 
to  be  made,  it  is  obligatory  on  the  part  of  the  sanitary 
authority  to  place  upon  the  register  any  man  who 
chooses  to  apply  for  registration.-  This  should,  in  my 
opinion,  be  altered,  and  a  system  of  licensing  intro- 
duced instead.  There  might,  of  course,  be  a  fear  that 
such  a  system  of  annual  licensing  would  be  harshly 
administered  by  the  controlling  authority,  but  I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  diflficult  to  safeguard  'the  interests 
of  the  trade,  even  if  there  were  any  such  risk.  It 
may  be  thought  that  such  a  syStem  might  be  used 
gradually  to  abolish  cow-keeping  in  urban  areas.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  am  of  opinion  that  where  there  are 
facilities  for  control,  and  the  general  conditions  are 
satisfactory,  cow-keeping  should  be  encouraged.  I  am 
further  of  opinion  that  the  sub-section  which  provides 
relief  from  registration  for  such  persons  as  sell  milk 
from  their  own  cows  for  the  accommodation  of  their 
workmen  or  neighbom-s  should  be  deleted,  as  there  is 
no  reason  why  such  cattle  should  be  exempt  from 
supervision.  Then,  again,  the  whole  of  the  powers  con- 
ferred by  the  Dairies,  Cowsheds  and  Milkshops  Order 
should  be  compulsory,  and  not  permissive.  I  further 
think  that  the  power  to  carry  out  such  regulations 
should  be  vested  in  the  county  councils,  and  not  the 
smaller  boards. 

30698.  Would  you  be  disposed  to  go  a  step  further 
and  have  these  councils  centrally  controlled  in  order 
to  ensure  uniformity  of  administration? — I  do  not  know 
how  far  you  mean  centrally  controlled. 

30699.  Well,  it  is  surely  undesirable  to  allow  each 
authority  to  set  up  a  standard  of  efficiency  for  itself. 
There  should  be  some  common  regulation  which  would 
apply  to  all  vendors  of  milk.  Should  it  not  be  mandatory 
on  local  authorities  to  enforce  such  uniform  conditions? 
— That  I  might  agree  with. 

30700.  Till  such  a  provision  is  made,  does  it  not 
seem  likely  that  in  one  district  you  will  have  a  proper 


standard  of  efficiency,  in  a  neighbouring  district  a  lower 
standard,  and  in  a  third  a  miserably  inadequate 
standard? — Yes.    We  meet  that  every  day. 

80701.  You  do.  But  if  the  same  standard  is  to  be 
instituted  there  must  be  some  controlling  body.  It 
could  then  be  relied  upon  that  the  same  conditions 
were  being  enforced  in  outer  and  in  central  areas? — 
Uniformity  of  supervision  and  conditions  are  essential 
things.  At  present  the  control  of  milk  from  outside 
the  city  is  directed  chiefly  to  the  prevention  of  tuber- 
culosis, and,  as  I  stated  earlier,  the  powers  under 
which  the  work  i's  carried  out  are  the  Milk  Clauses 
(Manchester  General  Powers  Act),  1899-1904.  The 
procedure  adopted  may  be  briefly  described.  Samples 
of  milk  supplied  by  farmers  residing  outside  the  city, 
and  sent  in  by  either  rail  or  road,  are  collected  in 
special  outfits  provided  by  Professor  Delepine,  by  the 
Food  and  Drugs  Inspector.  (Outfits  produced.)  The 
Inspector  at  the  time  of  collection  obtains  as  much 
information  as  possible,  and  fills  up  a  form  for  each 
sample  collected. 

30702.  Mr.  Campbell.— Does  he  take  it  at  the  farm? 
— At  the  railway  station.  We  try  to  collect  the  milk 
before  it  has  been  touched  by  anyone  else. 

30703.  The  Chairman. — You  are  not  obli'ged  to  wait 
for  Sessions;  you  simply  have  an  order  signed  like  an 
ordinary  summons  by  a  justice  of  the  peace? — Yes. 

30704.  Ycu  go  to  a  rural  district  and  to  a  justice  of 
the  peace  there.  Have  you  ever  been  refused? — Yes, 
we  have  been  refused;  but,  of  course,  there  are  other 
justices.  Some  of  the  cases  of  refusal  have  been  rather 
bad,  the  people  implicated  happening  to  be  relatives. 

30705.  Do  you  ever  have  recourse  to  the  tuberculin 
test? — Very  rarely.  We  find  that  we  have  to  get  the 
permission  of  the  farmer  in  the  first  instance  to  apply 
it,  and  it  is  not  readily  given.  Practically,  I  find  that 
in  herds  of  considerable  size  you  are  very  little  nearer 
your  object  when  you  have  applied  it;  you  get  such  a 
large  percentage  of  reactions. 

30706.  You  would  not  be  of  opinion  that  every 
animal  reacting  to  the  tuberculin  test  would  necessarily 
yield  milk  that  would  be  a  danger  to  human  beings? — 
Certainly  not.  The  samples  of  milk  taken  as  I  have 
described  are  then  brought  to  the  tuberculosis  depart- 
ment, and  the  inspectors'  forms  are  copied,  and 
distinctive  office  numbers  are  placed  on  the  forms. 
The  samples  are  then  sent  to  Professor  Delepine,  who 
submits  them  to  the  biological  test,  and  in  the  course 
of  from  24  to  28  days,  reports  the  result  of  his  examina- 
tion to  the  medical  officer  of  health.  If  a  particular 
sample  is  reported  to  be  tuberculous  the  medical  officer 
of  health,  or  his  representative,  bearing  his  authority 
in  writing,  accompanied  by  the  veterinary  surgeon, 
proceeds  to  the  farm,  having  first  obtained  from  a 
justice  of  the  peace  an  order  authorising  such  entry 
and  inspection.  The  usual  procedure  at  the  farm  is, 
if  the  cows  are  at  pasture,  to  r^'qucst  the  farmer  to 
bring  them  up  into  the  cowshed  for  inspection.  Then 
a  detailed  plan  of  the  cowshed  is  made,  denoting  the 
position  of  each  cow.  This  is  important  for  purposes 
of  identity,  and  for  specifying  sanitary  defects.  Then 
the  veterinary  surgeon  proceeds  to  make  a  manual 
inspection  of  the  udders,  and  if  a  cow  having  any 
suspicious  symptoms  is  found,  a  sample  of  the  milk  is 
procured  in  a  sterilised  outfit,  careful  record  of  the 
suspected  cow  or  cows  is  made,  and  this  sample  is 
again  submitted  to  Professor  Delepine.  In  many  cases 
it  is  possible  by  clinical  diagnosis  to  say  that  a  very 
grave  suspicion  attaches  to  a  certain  cow  or  cows,  and 
the  farmer  is  notified  of  this,  and  requested  to  isolate 
such  cow,  and  refrain  from  sending  any  more  milk 
from  her,  but  in  every  case  the  clinical  examination 
of  the  veterinary  officer  is  confirmed  or  refuted  by 
the  bacteriologist,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  risk  ot 
mistaken  diagnosi's.  This  rule  as  to  confirmation  by 
the  bacteriologist  has  been  rigidly  adhered  to. 

30707.  Of  course.  It  is  a  question  when  it  does 
be3ome  open  tuberculosis? — Yes.  I  think  it  very  often 
becomes  open  tuberculosis  long  before  it  is  diagnosed. 

30708.  Lady  Everard. — Do  joxi  consider  that  sound 
cattle  brought  into  an  infected  farm  will  contract  the 
disease  through  being  brought  into  contact  with  other 
cattle  suffering  from  tuberculosis? — Not  necessarily, 
but  I  should  say  that  a  considerable  percentage  will. 

30709.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhodse. — You  consider  that 
a  cow  may  give  tuberculous  milk  without  having  tuber- 
culosis of  the  udder.  Have  you  had  any  considerable 
proportion  of  cases  where,  with  apparently  sound 
udders,  the  cows  have  yet  given  tuberculous  milk?  
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We  have  had  a  small  proportion  of  cases  which  have 
aiven  tuberculous  milk,  although  udder  lesions  were 
not  apparent  on  palpation.  But  in  all  these  cases  we 
have  found  lesions  on  the  post  mortem. 

30710.  In  the  udder?— Yes.  It  should  be  under- 
stood, of  course,  that  in  some  cases  a  considerable 
interval  elapses  between  the  taking  of  an  infected 
sample  and  the  slaughter  of  the  cow— sometimes  as 
long  as  a  month. 

30711.  The  Chairman.- And,  of  course,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  lesions  becomes  more  rapid  in  the  advanced 
stages  of  the  disease'?— Yes.    In  some  cases  the  lesions 
have  been  extremely  difficult  to  find.    In  one  or  two 
cases  they  have  been  found  on  microscopical  examina- 
tion.   I  now  propose  to  give  you  some  details  as  to 
the  area  from  which  the  Manchester  milk  supply  is 
drawn.    The  area  outside  the  city  from  which  it  comes 
is  of  some  importance  as  showing  the  distance  which 
some  of  the  milk  has  to  travel  to  the  city.    The  chief 
supply  is  from  the  County  of  Cheshire.  Derbyshire 
sends  us  a  considerable  quantity,  and  so  does  Stafford- 
shire, while  the  Counties  of  Lancashire,  Shropshire,  and 
Yorkshire    also    contribute    a    certain    amount,  and 
occasional  quantities  come  from  Lincolnshire,  North 
Wales,    Cumberland,    and    the    South    of  Scotland. 
Cheshite  is,  however,  the    county    from    which  the 
greatest   quantity  of  milk   comes.    Before  discussing 
the    special    conditions    applicable    to    each  county, 
I  think  it  would,  perhaps,  be  as  well  to  point  out 
what  has  been  done  to  acquaint  the  farmers  supplying 
milk  to  Manchester  with  their  special  responsibilities 
when  sending  milk  to  the  city.    In  the  first  place,  as 
required   by   the    milk    clauses,  those   clauses  were 
advertised  in  all  the  papers  circulating  in  the  areas 
from  which  our  milk  supply  is  drawn.    In  addition, 
the  medical  officer  of  health  prepared  an  explanatory 
letter,  and  also  a  letter  of  advice  to  faimers,  copies  of 
which  were  sent  to  every  farmer  known  to  be  sending 
milk  into  the  city.    At  a  somewhat  later  period  it  was 
thought  that,  perhaps,  many  had  been  missed  to_  whom 
these  explanatory  circulars  should  be  sent,  so  with  the 
aid  of  the  directories  a  special  effort  was  made  to  get 
at  every  producer  of  milk  who  sent  to  the  city.  Some- 
thing like  five  thousand  circulars  were  sent  out  at  that 
time.    The  net  result  of  all  this  is,  that  we  now  have 
a  fairly  complete  list  of  those  who  send  their  milk  to 
Manchester,  and  in  most  cases  we  know  how  many 
cows  they  have,  and  to  whom  their  milk  is  consigned. 
This  information  has  been  extremely  useful,  as  by  the 
card  index  system  we  have  a  fairly  complete  record  of 
the  history  of  a  large  percentage  of  our  milk  farmers 
outside  Manchester.    These  records  are  also  of  some 
value  to  us  in  estimating  the  extent  of  our  supply 
from  outside  sources.    It  would  be  natural  to  conclude 
that  at  the  outset  of  the  Manchester  operations  a  good 
deal  of  opposition  was  met  with  from  those  who  had 
to  have  their  farms   inspected.    But,  on  the  whole, 
the  opposition  was  not  serious  iti  character,  and  while 
at  first  a  good  deal  of  unpleasantness  had  to  be  met 
with,  it  is  only  just  to  say  that  in  later  years  the  work 
has  proceeded  as  pleasantly,  and  with  as  little  friction, 
between  the  farmers    and    the  Manchester  Sanitary 
Authority  as  any  work  of  inspection  could  do.    In  only 
one  case  has  there  been  an  absolute  refusal  to  permit 
inspection.    In  that  case  a  prosecution  was  instituted 
and  a  fine  inflicted.    The  inspection  was  subsequently 
completed.      Under  the  milk  clauses  there  are  two 
distitict  offences  specified  with  regard  to  the  sale  of 
milk.    The  first  is  for  a  farmer  to  sell  milk  knowing 
that  it  is  tuberculous,  and  the  second  for  failure  to 
notify  the  presence  in  a  herd  of  a  cow  or  cows  suspected 
of  suffering  from  tuberculosis  of  the  udder.    It  may  be 
stated  briefly  that,  so  far  as  the  first  offence  named, 
that  of  knowingly  selling  tuberculous  milk,  is  concerned, 
the  clause  has  been  valueless.    It  was  recognised  at 
the  outset  that  the  actual  proof  of  such  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  the  farmer  was  a  matter  of  grave  difficulty. 
With   regard  to  the  clause  requiting  notification  of 
suspected  specific  udder  disease,  it  has  been  of  some 
value,  a  fair  number  of  prosecutions  for  offences  under 
the  clause  having  been  i'nstituted,  and  fines  inflicted. 
To  say  that  this  clause  has  been  as  successful  as  might 
have  been  anticipated  in  the    direction   of  securing 
notification  would  be  untrue.      It  has,  in  fact,  been 
almost  entirely   unsuccessful.    It  would   seem  some- 
what difficult  to  say  why  this  should  be  so.    One  would 
have  thought  that  most  farmers  would  have  been  only 
too  glad  to  call  in  skilled  assistance  at  no  cost  to 
themselves,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  remove  from 
their    own    shoulders    the    responsibilities   they  were 


under.    But,  as  a  matter   of   fact,  the    number  of 
notifications  received  each  year  has  been  infinitesimal. 
In  many  cases  where  notifications  have  been  made  I 
have  had  the  impression  that  those  who  made  them 
knew  perfectly  well  that  what  they  were  notifying  was 
in  no  way  to  be  suspected  of  tuberculosis,  but  that 
they  thought  they  might  as  well  notify  something  and 
keep  themselves  in  the  good  books  of  the  Manchester 
Sanitary  Authority.    It  has  been  pointed  out  repeatedly 
to  the  farmers  that  the  Corporation  desire  to  co-operate 
with  the  producers  of  milk  to  obtain  a  purer  supply, 
and  that  they  would  much  prefer  farmers  to  notify 
even  the  most  unlikely  conditions  rather  than  have 
to  proceed  in  the  manner  which  they  have  to  adopt 
to  find  the  sources  of  infection.    But  it  has  all  been 
to  no  purpose.    There  is  no  doubt  that  the  inherent 
agricultural  instinct  of  suspicion  of  ulterior  motive  is 
largely  responsible  for  this.    There  can  be  little  doubt, 
either,    that    if    this    notification    clause    had  been 
responded  to  m  anything  like  a  generous  spirit,  a  very 
great  amount  of  work  could  have  been  done  to  assist 
farmers.    In  place  of  this,  what  actually  happens  is 
that  many  farmers,  on  the  merest  suspicion,  dispose 
of  cows  which  may  be  the  subject  of  the  most  benign 
conditions  imaginable,  and  in  many  cases  at  no  incon- 
siderable loss  to  themselves.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
in  the  early  days  of  our  operations  any  animal,  however 
emaciated,  however  diseased, so  long  as  she  could  produce 
milk,  was  regarded  as  quite  good  enough.    It  was  rare, 
in  fact,  to  go  to  a  farm  where  no  animal  presenting 
marked  signs  of  disease  could  be  found.    This  is _  now 
changed,  and  it  is  now  just  as  rare  to  find  "  slink  " 
animals  as  it  was  common   in   former    days.  This 
improvement,  I  am  bound  to  say,  is  almost  entirely, 
if  not  solely,  due  to  the  operation  of  our  clauses,  and, 
if  they  have  accomplished  nothing  else,  they  have  fully 
justified  the  money  spent  on  their  administration. 

30712.  Mr.  Campbell. — Before  you  leave  this 
subject,  I  gather  that,  as  a  result  of  the  operation  of 
these  clauses,  the  herds  in  the  country  from  which 
you  draw  your  milk  supply  are  now  composed  of  fairly 
good,  healthy  cattle?— Yes;  on  the  whole  they  are  fairly 
good  cows. 

30713.  I  suppose   what  has   happened   is  that  the 
farmers  have  sold    their    inferior    stock   to  persons 
supplying  other  districts  where  the  administration  is 
not  so  rigorous  as  it  is  in  Manchester? — That,  I  thihk, 
is  quite  a  natural  conclusion.    Of  course,  this  history 
I  have  been  speaking  of  is  not  a  recent  one.  The 
improvement  of  which  I  have  spoken  has  been  apparent 
for  some  years.      But    in    the   first   instance  these 
"  wasters,"  these  "  slink  "  animals,  were  undoubtedly 
sold  to  other  districts.    If  necessary,  I  can  give  you 
a  case  to  illustrate  the  way  in  which  they  were  disposed 
of.    It  arose  out  of  the  investigation  of  a  very  large 
supply  of  milk,  part  of  which  came  to  this  city  and 
part  going  to  a  bi'g  city  in  the  South.    The  number  of 
cows  examined  was  over  3,000,  and  I  examined  them 
on  136  farms.    As  bearing  on  your  question,  I  will, 
with  your  permission,  read  a  short  extract  from  the 
report  I  then  made  :  "  The  total    number   of  cows 
suffering  from  tuberculosis  of  the  udder  was  eleven. 
I  can  say  distinctly  that  these  numbers  do  not  represent 
anything  like  the  actual  number  of  cows  suffering  from 
tuberculosis  of  the  udder  which  were  present  in  these 
herds  at  the  commencement  of  the  inspection.  The 
news  that  an  inspecting  officer  is  about  travels  fast 
in  country  districts,   and  there  is  little  doubt  that, 
following  my  first  inspection  in  April  and  May,  farmers 
commenced  to  examine  their  cows  more  carefully  with 
a  view  of  disposing  of  suspicious  animals  before  my 
arrival  to  inspect;  in  fact,  I  had  a  statement  in  two 
cases  where  this  was  done.    Further,  I  was  distitictly 
informed  by  people  whom  I  could  trust  that  this  exodus 
of   diseased    cattle  actually  commenced  immediately 
after  my  first  arrival;    quietened    down   during  the 
period  the  inspection  was  in  abeyance,  and  commenced 
again  when  the  ibspection  was  resumed.    Of  this  I 
also  had  a  certain  amount  of  ocular  proof,  for  the 
cattle  market,  which  was  held  every  Wednesday,  con- 
tained many  poor  wretches  whose  carcass  value  could 
hardly  repay  the  owner  for  the  trouble  of  having  the 
beast  brought  in  and  submitted  for  auction.  That 
there  was  a  considerable  trade  normally  in  slink  cattle 
from  this  district  I  was  convinced  from  the  number 
which  were  collected  together  every  week  in  the  auction 
mart,  and  it  bore  testimony  to  the  fact  that  they  would 
find  ready  purchasers.    To  an  interested  onlooker,  like 
myself,  there  appeared  to  be  a  small  ring  which  was 
all  too  apt,  at  the  bidding  of  the  unwary  outsider, 
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to  enter  into  competition,  at  times  unwarrantably  brisk. 
Prices  ranging  from  10s.  to  35s.  were  common,  these 
being  paid  for  actual  wasters.  Further,  there  was  a 
brisk  trade  in  worn-out  old  cows,  at  prices  ranging 
from  £.'2  up  to  £5.  The  chief  purchasers  of  these 
delicacies  were,  I  ascertained,  two  men  who  came  from 
the  Potteries,  and  another  who  came  from  near  Derby. 
A  fourth  individual  was  occasionally  interested  in  the 
trade,  and  removed  his  purchases,  I  am  informed,  to 

 ,  to  sell  to  poor  people.    On  a  certain  "Wednesday 

morning  I  very  carefully  watched  the  sale  of  these 
animals,  and  of  the  first  seventeen  animals  sold  I 
should  not  have  had  the  slightest  hesitation  in  certi- 
fying fourteen  as  suffering  from  advanced  tuberculosis. 
Further,  nine  of  these  had  undoubtedly  tuberculosis 
of  the  udder.  A  fortnight  later,  of  the  first  fifteen 
animals  to  pass  under  the  hammer,  eleven  were  tuber- 
culous, six  having  tuberculosis  of  the  udder;  the 
purchasers  of  these  animals,  in  almost  every  case,  being 
one  of  the  four  individuals  I  have  referred  to.  I  may 
eay  that  I  witnessed  this  at  only  one  auctioneer's 
section  of  the  market,  there  being  three  or  four 
aucf-oneers  ih  the  same  market,  and  also  many  cattle 
being  sold  by  private  treaty,  so  that  the  full  extent 
of  the  business  in  diseased  and  worn  cattle  is  not  easy 
to  estimate."  That  is  an  experience  in  connection 
with  a  big  inspection. 

30714.  Professor  Mettam. — "What  was  the  ultimate 
fate  of  these  animals? — I  have  no  doubt  they  went  into 
arejs  which  were  not  inspected,  and  were  sold  for 
human  food. 

30715.  Lady  Everard. — Sausages? — No;  I  think  not. 
One  of  the  areas  which  I  have  reason  to-think  they 
went  into  was  a  very  crowded  and  very  poor  area 
where,  at  that  time,  they  had  no  inspection,  and  I 
thitak  a  good  part  would  be  sold  as  beef.  It  would, 
perhaps,  now  be  well  li  I  were  to  deal  seriatim  with 
the  conditions  under  which  milk  production  is  carried 
on  in  the  areas  outside  the  city.  As  I  have  already 
stated,  the  chief  sources  of  our  supply  are  Cheshire, 
Derbyshire,  Stafiordshire ,  and  Lancashire,  the  other 
counties  only  supplying  limited  quantities.  The  class 
of  cattle  kept  in  all  these  districts  is  very  much  the 
same  :  mixed  breeds  of  various  varieties,  with  the 
shorthorn  predominating.  I  should  add  that  within 
the  last  two  or  three  years  the  Holstein  seems  to  be 
becoming  very  popular  in  these  areas. 

30716.  Professor  Mettam. — Bull  or  cow? — Cow.  I 
think  I  need  not  specify  the  physical  characters  of  the 
areas  implicated  as  they  are  sufficiently  well-known  to 
most  people.  Cheshire,  as  a  county,  has  been  pre- 
eminent for  many  generations  as  an  important  centre 
of  the  dairy  industry.  It  is  admirably  adapted  for  the 
purpose.    Its  pastures  are  excellent;  it  is  well  supplied 
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with  ample  water,  and  it  has  railway  facilities  for  the 
distribution  of  its  produce  to  the  large  centres  of 
population  such  as  are  possessed  by  few  other  counties. 
As  a  result,  the  production  of  what  I  may  call  a  highly 
specialised  animal  for  the  production  of  milk  has  been 
for  many  years  practically  a  religion.  Well-known 
strains  of  cattle,  of  high  milking  capacity,  have  been 
inter-crossed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  produce  a  very 
highly  organised  "  milking  machine,"  whose  power  of 
resistance  to  the  invasion  of  pathogenic  organisms  is  low, 
with  the  result  that  it  is  a  ready  victim  to  a  disease  such 
as  tuberculosis.  Its  very  history  has,  in  fact,  invited 
such  a  disease.  On  inspection  of  the  actual  figures 
what  do  we  find?  For  purposes  of  simple  comparison, 
I  am  taking  the  decennial  period  of  1902-11.  We  find 
that  of  the  Cheshire  farmers,  whose  milk  was  sub- 
mitted for  examination,  an  average  of  9.88  per  cent,  had 
sent  us  tuberculous  milk. 

30717.  Mr.  Campbell. — That  is  the  average  for 
Cheshire? — That  is  for  Cheshire  alone.  During  this 
period,  in  following  up  these  tuberculous  milks  to  their 
origin,  4,929  cows  were  examined,  and  of  these  3.87 
per  cent,  were  found  and  proved  to  be  suffering  from 
tuberculosis  of  the  udder. 

30718.  Professor  Mettam.— 3.8  per  cent. ?— I'es,  of 
the  cows  examined  on  infected  farms. 

30719.  Mr.  Campbell.— Out  of  more  than  4,000 
examined? — Nearly  5,000.  It  should  be  carefully  noted 
that  these  cases  are  cases  of  farms  the  milk  supplied 
from  which  had  been  proved  to  be  tuberculous.  Derby- 
shire is  also  a  county  with  a  comparatively  old  dairy 
history.  In  the  ten  years  under  review,  in  following 
up  infected  samples  to  their  origin  in  this  county, 
1,132  cows  were  examined,  and  of  this  number  the 
percentage  of  cows  found  to  be  sufiering  from  tuber- 
culosis of  the  udder  was  3.15.  The  average  annual 
percentage  for  the  ten  years  I  have  mentioned  of 
farmers  from  this  county  sending  tuberculous  milk  was 
67.14.  Staiiordshire  also  has  a  considerable  dairy 
industry.  We  find  there  that  during  this  same  period 
the  average  annual  percentage  of  farms  sending  tuber- 
culous milk  was  7.57.  When  these  farms  sending 
tuberculous  milk  were  visited  the  total  number  of  cows 
examined  was  769,  and  the  percentage  of  cows  found 
to  be  suffeiing  from  tuberculosis  of  the  udder  was  4.42. 
There  are  some  additional  figures  for  a  special  inquiry 
itito  the  condition  of  136  farms  in  this  county,  entailing 
the  inspection  and  examination  of  3,019  cows,  which 
can  be  quoted  separately,  if  necessary — it  was  the  big 
inquiry  to  which  I  have  already  referred.  The  reason 
these  figures  are  not  included  in  the  Manchester 
totals  is  that  only  part  of  this  supply  came  to  the  city, 
the  remainder  going  south.  The  following  tables, 
which  I  have  already  referred  to,  may  interest  the 
Commission  : — 


Table  showing  number  of  cows  examined  on  farms  which  had  been  found  to  be  sending  tuberculous  milk. 

(Figures  in  brackets  indicate  number  of  farms). 


Year. 

Cheshire. 

Derbyshire. 

Staffs. 

Lancashire. 

Salop. 

Yorks. 

Farms. 

Cows. 

Farms. 

Cows. 

Farms. 

Cows. 

Farms. 

Cows. 

Farms.  Cows. 

Farms. 

Cows. 

1902 

(25) 

450 

(9) 

162 

(1) 

18 

(1) 

18 

1903 

(31) 

589 

(7) 

133 

(5) 

95 

(2) 

38 

1904 

(21) 

399 

(5) 

95 

(1) 

19 

(2) 

38 

1905 

(35) 

665 

(6) 

114 

(3) 

57 

(2) 

38 

(1) 

19 

1906 

(25) 

600 

(6) 

144 

(8) 

192 

(2) 

48 

(1) 

24 

1907 

(27) 

540 

(3) 

60 

(5) 

100 

(2) 

40 

(1) 

20 

1908 

(20) 

360 

(2) 

36 

(3) 

54 

(1) 

18 

(1) 

18 

1909 

(15) 

300 

(8) 

160 

(6) 

120 

(1) 

20 

(1) 

20 

1910 

(17) 

.323 

(10) 

190 

(3) 

57 

1911 

(37) 

703 

(2) 

38 

(4) 

76 

(5) 

95 

(1) 

19 

(1) 

19 

Totals    . . 

(253) 

4,929 

(58) 

1,132 

(38) 

769 

(15) 

296 

(6) 

121 

(5) 

94 

[j.  ablk, 
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Table  showing  ratio  of  tuberculous  cows  to  cows  examined  (outside  Manchester),  on  farms  proved  to  be 

sending  tuberculous  milk. 


Year. 

Cheshire. 

Derbyshire. 

Staffs. 

Lancashire. 

Salop. 

Yorks. 

Cows. 

Per  cent. 

Cows. 

Per  cent. 

Cows. 

Per 

cent. 

Cows. 

Per  cent. 

Cows.    Per  cent. 

Cows.    Per  cent. 

1902 

(19) 

4-22 

(7) 

4-32 

(1) 

5 

55 

(1) 

5^55 

1903 

(20) 

3-39 

(4) 

3-00 

(4) 

4 

21 

— 

— 

1904 

(10) 

2-50 

(4) 

4-21 

1905 

(26) 

3-91 

(2) 

1-75 

(2) 

3 

50 

(2) 

5^26 

1906 

(23) 

3-83 

(2) 

1-38 

(4) 

2 

08 

(1) 

2^08 

1907 

(23) 

4-25 

(2) 

3-33 

(6) 

6 

00 

(1) 

2^50 

1908 

(19) 

5-27 

(1) 

2-77 

(3) 

5 

55 

1909 

(6) 

200 

(8) 

5-00 

(15) 

12 

50 

1910 

(16) 

4-95 

(6) 

3-15 

(2) 

3 

50 

1911 

(31) 

4-40 

(1) 

2-63 

(1) 

1 

31 

(5) 

5-26 

Average — - 

1902-6 

3-57 

2-93 

3 

07 

1907-11  .. 

4-17 

3-37 

5 

•77 

3-87 

3  15 

4 

•42 

I  have  some  other  figures,  concerning  a  somewhat  wider 
area  of  operations,  which  may  be  of  value  to  the  Com- 
mission. The  figures  I  have  already  quoted  refer  only 
to  those  farms  from  which  tuberculous  milk  was  found 
to  be  coming.  Many  additional  cattle  are  examined 
each  year  from  various  causes,  and  I  find  that  during 
the  same  ten  years  period  the  total  number  of  cows 
examined  by  me  outside  Manchester  was  27,204.  Of 
these,  298  were  found  to  be  suffering  from  tuberculosis 
of  the  udder,  giving  a  percentage  of  1.09  of  cows 
suffering  from  tuberculosis  of  the  udder. 

30720.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — Whether  on  farms 
from  which  tuberculous  milk  came  or  not? — Yes;  that 
is  so.  Of  course,  there  are  many  causes,  such  as  an 
outbreak  of  scarlet  fever,  that  take  us  into  the  country, 
and  whatever  we  are  looking  for,  we  look  for  tubercu- 
losis among  the  cattle  as  well. 

30721.  These  were  farms  that  were  suspected,  for 
some  reason  or  other? — Yes;  for  some  reason;  not 
necessarily  for  tuberculosis.  The  character  of  the 
housing  of  the  cows  may  be  a  matter  of  some  interest 
to  you.  In  speaking  of  this,  I  do  not  propose  to 
separate  the  counties  for  discussion.  It  would  be  safe 
to  say  that  at  the  outset  of  our  operations  the  housing 
was  almost  wholly  bad.  In  1901  I  attempted  some 
dissection  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  111  cowsheds 
inspected  during  the  latter  eight  months  of  that  year, 
and  I  find  that  I  reported  48  as  very  dirty,  53  as  dirty, 
and  only  10  as  clean.  The  lighting  was  either  defec- 
tive or  absent  in  66.6  per  cent.,  and  the  ventilation 
deficient  in  61.26  per  cent.  This  may  be  taken  as 
fairly  representative  of  the  conditions  at  that  period, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  some  districts  the  same 
conditions  hold  good  to-day.  It  would  only  be  fair, 
however,  to  say  that  in  some  districts  great  improve- 
ments have  been  carried  out,  and  conspicuously  does 
this  apply  to  the  Cheshire  areas.  Public  spirited  land- 
lordism is  not  always  a  prevalent  feature  of  either 
country  or  town  life,  but  some  of  the  Cheshire  land- 
lords have,  in  no  half-hearted  manner,  put  their  farms 
in  order.  One  conspicuous  example  is  afforded  bv 
Earl  Egerton  of  Tatton.  most  of  the  farms  on  whose 
estate  are  admirable.  It  has  only  been  necessary  to 
point  out  to  those  responsible  that  certain  structural 
alterations  were  required,  and  the  work  has  been  car- 
ried out,  in  no  spirit  of  niggardliness,  and  without 
imposing,  as  an  additional  annual  rental,  a  percentage 
of  the  cost  of  such  alterations. 

30722.  Mr.  Campbell. — I  notice  that,  in  describing 
these  country  cowsheds,  you  mention  light,  cleanliness, 
and  ventilation,  but  you  do  not  mention  cubic  space, 
as  you  did  earlier  on,  in  your  statement  with  regard 
to  the  Manchester  cowhouses? — I  am  sorry  I  have  not 
the  report  by  me,  which  gives  the  details.  But  in 
another  report  which  I  have  here  you  get  a  fair  sample 
of  the  conditions  that  prevailed.  '  Thus  "  5  farms  out 
of  a  gross  total  of  136  were  clean;  68  were  in  a  fair 
condition  of  cleanliness;  and  the  remainder  were  dirty. 
No  high  standard  was  expected."  Again — "  in  these 
farms,  in  their  different  classes,  the  total  number  of 
cowsheds  inspected  was  343.  Of  these  343  cowsheds, 
in  265  the  cubic  area  was  considerably  less  than  is 
considered  adequate." 


30723.  That  is  to  say,  less  than  you  thought  ade- 
quate?— Less  than  600  cubic  feet. 

30724.  Would  you  ask  for  600  in  the  country?— Cer- 
tainly. 

30725.  Even  supposing  the  cowshed  was  well  venti- 
lated, would  you  still  insist  on  600? — Well,  as  to 
insisting,  wo  have  no  standard  for  the  country. 

30726.  But  I  want  to  know  what  you,  personally, 
think? — My  personal  view  is  that  no  cowshed  should 
be  passed  in  the  country,  or  anywhere  else,  with  cubic 
accommodation  per  cow  less  than  600  feet.  I  prefer 
more  than  that,  even  in  the  country. 

30727.  But,  assuming  that  the  ventilation  was  all 
right,  would  you  accept  600? — I  should  accept  it,  if 
I  could  not  get  any  more. 

30728.  You  would  pass  it,  at  any  rate? — I  should 
have  to,  I  suppose.  But  I  do  not  take  very  much 
notice  of  the  so-called  cubic  area,  so  long  as  one  can 
get  plenty  of  floor  room.  I  think  the  lack  of  that  is 
one  of  the  greatest  defects  in  cowsheds.  If  you  give 
me  a  600  feet  cowshed — that  is  600  each  way — and 
ample  floor  space,  I  am  pei-fectly  satisfied.  But  if 
you  expend  a  good  deal  of  that  600  feet  on  the  width, 
your  cowshed  will  not  be  very  high. 

30729.  Quite  right.  You  would  require,  I  take  it, 
3^  feet  for  each  cow? — Yes;  the  regulations  say  6  feet 
8  inches  for  two  cows. 

30730.  Yes,  that  is  3^  feet  and  3^  feet  into  your 
50  square  feet,  which  you  ask  for,  would  give,  say,  a 
vi^idth  of  a  little  over  15  feet? — Yes.  We  never  accept  a 
single-stall  cowshed  here  less  than  18  feet  wide. 

30731.  Then  you  want  4  feet  in  the  front  of  the  cow 
for  the  passage?- — -Yes. 

30732.  For  the  trough  you  want  18  inches,  or  2  feet, 
and  for  the  stand  you  want  6  feet? — We  take  it  from 
the  head-rail  to  the  heel-stall. 

30732.  And  how  much  do  j'ou  ask  for? — An  average 
of  7  feet  to  7  feet  3  inches.  Then  we  take  2  feet 
6  inches  for  the  dung  channel;  the  remainder  for  the 
walk  behind. 

30733.  You  cannot  do  with  less  than  5  feet  behind? — 
We  should  have;  4  feet  6  inches  we  say,  beyond  the 
scale  I  have  given  you. 

30734.  18  feet  you  say  then?— Yes. 

30735.  You  cannot  do  it  in  less,  if  you  are 
going  to  have  a  food  passage?— I  regard  a  food  passage 
as  very  essential,  not  so  much  for  feeding  the  cows, 
but  as  a  factor  in  ventilation. 

30736.  The  Chairman.— You  do  not  like  the  cow  to 
be  tied  up  against  the  wall? — No. 

30737.  Mr.  Campbell.— I  am  interested  in  this,  be- 
cause I  am  bound  to  say  that,  from  another  point  of 
View,  I  am  not  so  favourable  to  the  idea  of  a  passage  in 
front  of  the  cow;  she  can  get  her  head  forward? — You 
can  easily  prevent  that  by  putting  up  rails  about  5  feet 
high.  If  you  like,  I  can  submit  a  model  plan  of  cow- 
shed construction.  Our  whole  principle  is  to  make 
the  bed  the  place  in  which  the  cow  is  going  to  stop. 
We  put  up  rails  5  feet  from  the  floor,  and  just  so  far 
apart  as  to  prevent  the  cow  getting  her  head  through, 
and  hanging  herself.  Then  behind  the  cow  we  never 
take  a  drop  less  than  6  inches  into  the  dung  channel; 
8  inches,  if  we  can  get  it.      We  find  bv  that  that  we 
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not  only  keep  the  cow  to  the  bed,  but  we  keep  her 
very  much  cleaner.  I  must  confess  that,  while  the 
low  rails  in  front  were  responsible  for  a  great  deal  of 
the  dirt  one  found  iu  the  cowshed,  the  cows  were 
cleaner  in  some  of  the  old  cowsheds,  where  there  was 
no.  feeding  passage,  than  they  are  in  some  of  the 
modern  sheds,  where  they  have  feeding  passages. 

30738.  There  is  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  food 
in? — We  have  a  sliding  board  to  the  manger. 

30739.  I  think  that  is  absolutely  necessary.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  you  have  a  solid  partition  iu 
front  of  the  cow,  you  are  not  much  better  off? — We  are 
trying  to  abolish  all  solid  partitions  in  the  sheds,  even 
between  the  cows.  We  are  trying  to  get  them  to  put 
up  just  a  head  post  with  a  cross  rail  to  the  heel  post, 
and  a  middle  rail  to  it.  Our  object  is  to  minimise 
the  lodgment  of  dust,  and  to  provide  a  free  circulation 
along  the  floor  of  the  shed.  I  was  speaking  of  the 
improvement  that  has  taken  place  in  the  Cheshire 
cowsheds,  and  I  should  like  to  add  that  during  the  last 
three  years  the  greatest  assistance  has  been  received 
from  Dr.  Meredith  Young,  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  for  Cheshire,  who  has  taken  up  this  question 
with  great  energy,  and  who  has  always  been  ready  to 
render  assistance.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Cheshire  is 
improving  very  rapidly,  and  in  a  few  years  the  results 
of  the  work  done  should  be  apparent.  At  the  outset 
this  county  had  a  very  high  percentage  of  old  cows  in 
its  herds,  and  it  wants  no  experienced  eye  to  see  the 
change  that  has  been  going  on  from  year  to  year.  But, 
of  course,  to  obtain  the  progress  required,  much  re- 
mains to  be  done,  in  the  way  of  educating  the  farmers 
in  regard  to  the  prevention  of  disease.  The  County  of 
Derbyshire,  I  may  say,  as  my  inspections  show  me,  is 
almost  wholly  bad,  in  so  far  as  the  state  of  the  cow- 
sheds is  concerned.  The  very  nature  of  the  climate 
seems  to  have  induced  the  farmers  to  believe  in  keep- 
ing their  cows  in  dark,  hot,  overcrowded  sheds.  The 
same  applies  to  many  parts  of  Staffordshire  affected  by 
our  operations.  Many  times  attempts  have  been  made 
to  secure  better  conditions,  but  without  any  real 
success.  I  should  point  out  here  that  the  figures  in 
regard  to  this  county  are  most  misleading,  as  whole 
districts,  which  used  to  send  milk  to  Manchester,  have 
diverted  their  supplies  in  other  directions,  principally 
to  the  South.  So  far  as  the  systematic  cleaning  of  cow- 
sheds is  concerned,  I  think  I  may  say  that  little  is  done 
beyond  the  daily  removal  of  the  excreta,  and  soiled 
bedding;  the  very  nature  of  many  of  the  sheds  renders 
work  such  as  washing  almost  impossible. 

30740.  Before  you  leave  the  cowhouses,  what  about 
the  floor,  what  do  you  say  about  that? — We  insist  on 
an  impervious  floor,  and  in  every  case  we  ask  for 
concrete. 

80741.  Even  under  the  knees  vou  find  no  ill  effects? 
—No. 

30742.  You  have  not  had  complaints  that  cold  con- 
crete was  responsible  for  trouble  in  the  quarters. 
Have  you  ever  tried  any  other  kind  of  floor ?^ — Yes,  we 
have  tried  asphalt,  puddled  clay,  cinders,  flags,  all 
sorts  qf  floors,  with  the  possible  exception  of  granite 
sets,  and  the  conclusion  I  have  come  to  is,  that  the 
best  material,  imdoubtedly,  for  our  purposes  is  cement. 

30743.  Finished  rough.  Have  you  had  any  difficulty 
with  the  setting? — Some  few  men  used  to  do  the  skim- 
ming with  a  steel  skimmer,  instead  of  a  rough  wooden 
one,  but  we  taught  thom  that  these  floors  could  be 
made  perfectly  impervious  on  the  rough  pi'iuciple, 
and  then  v/e  began  to  get  what  we  were  after — non- 
slipping  floors.  With  one  of  the  first  floors  we  had  a 
serious  difficulty.  Shortly  after  the  place  was  occupied 
one  of  the  cows  fell  down,  and  the  last  state  was  worse 
than  the  first. 

30744.  Now  it  is  finished  with  a  wooden  skimmer 
in  grooves? — -Yes. 

30745.  Parallel  with  the  cow? — No,  diagonally,  to 
give  the  cow  a  grip  when  she  gets  up.  A  few  words 
as  to  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  young  stock  may  Jiot 
be  out  of  place.  And  the  first  thing  which  strikes 
the  observer  is  the  absolute  lack  of  appreciation  on  the 
part  of  many,  or  most,  of  the  farmers,  of  the  impor- 
tance of  special  attention  to  young  stock  during  their 
early  periods  of  growth.  Commonly  it  is  thought 
that  any  dark,  damp,  dirty  hole  is  good  enough  for 
calves,  with  the  added  pleasure  of  suckling  cows  which 
have  diseased  or  defective  udders.  Who  has  not  heard 
ii  farmer  explain  that  a  cow  had  a  bad  quarter,  and 


that  the  extract  was  to  be  given  to  the  calves,  or  that 
they  should  have  the  privilege  of  suckling  such  an 
udder?  I  cannot  too  strongly  condemn  the  almost 
general  neglect  of  the  early  life  of  calves.  In  Derby- 
shire a  particularly  reprehensible  system  is  in  vogue 
of  tying  young  calves,  to  whom  the  very  essence  of 
healthy  growth  is  activity  and  fresh  air,  in  narrow  stalls 
like  miniature  cow  stalls,  with  the  accumulated  filth 
of  days  and  weeks  under  them,  and  an  utter  absence 
of  light  and  air.  I  may  say  here  that  at  every  farm 
visited  no  effort  is  spared  in  trying  to  convey  some 
elementary  facts  with  regard  to  the  prevention  of  dis- 
ease, and  I  may  say  that  I  regard  this  as  one  of  the 
most  important  parts  of  the  work  which  I  have  to 
carry  out.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  not  a  few 
have  profited  by  the  advice  given.  I  can  quote  ex- 
amples of  this.  Most  of  the  milking  is  now  done  by 
men,  and  it  is  comparatively  rare  to  see  women 
milkers.  The  reasons  for  this  are  too  well  known  to 
dilate  upon.  I  have  nothing  to  say  in  favour  of  many 
of  the  milkers  seen.  It  is  true  that  most  of  them 
wash  their  hands  before  milking,  but  with  dirty 
clothes,  and  dirty  habits,  this  might  appear  an  almost 
useless  detail.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  draw 
attention  to  the  entire  lack  of  supervision  of  stock 
exhibits  for  sale  at  many  of  the  markets.  Many 
could  be  specified  where  a  large  number  of  cattle, 
undesirable  in  every  respect,  are  exposed  for  sale,  and 
find  a  ready  market.  The  point  I  wish  to  bring 
before  you  now  is  some  work  which  we  are  carrying  out 
in  connection  with  the  eradication  of  tuberculosis — the 
keeping  of  a  herd  free  from  the  disease.  We  have  a 
special  source  of  supply  to  all  the  hospitals  of  the  city, 
under  the  control  of  the  Corporation.  Some  years 
ago  it  was  decided  that  special  conditions  should  be 
asked  for  in  connection  with  this  milk;  that  it  should 
be  of  a  certain  definite  quality,  and  should  contain  not 
less  than  3.25  per  cent,  of  butter  fat,  and  should  be 
only  supplied  from  cows  which  had  passed  the  tuber- 
culin test.  The  farm  selected  was  a  large  one,  well 
equipped,  the  farmer  being  a  highly  intelligent  man, 
of  proved  integrity,  and  one  who  was  willing  to 
attempt  to  carry  out  such  conditions.  In  the  early 
period  of  our  experience  we  had  some  difficulty  with 
this  work,  and  we  entered  upon  this  contract  in  1902, 
for  a  period  of  three  years.  The  herd  of  cows  was  a 
fairly  large  one,  the  number  varying  from  90  to  110. 

I  have  figures  for  the  test  of  this  herd  before  we  dealt 
with  it.  It  was  originally  tested  in  1899,  and  at  that 
time  over  40  per  cent,  of  the  cows  reacted.  At  a 
later  period  the  farmer  made  up  his  mind  that  he 
would  get  a  tuberculous  free  herd.  Certain  elemen- 
tary principles  were  neglected,  and  at  a  later  period 
when  it  was  tested  again  the  percentage  of  reacting 
cows  was  slightly  less  than  before — that  was  six  months 
after.  He  was  advised  that  the  first  essential  was 
to  get  his  cowshed  reconstructed.  This  he  did,  and 
again  had  his  cows  tested,  getting  a  reacting  percen- 
tage of  just  under  20  per  cent..  In  April.  1902  I  took 
charge  of  this  herd,  and  it  has  been  under  my  charge 
ever  since.  I  tested  the  stock  of  97  animals,  and  the 
number  reacting  was  17.  I  deal  merely  with  the  herd 
proper,  and  not  with  younger  animals  that  we  added  to 
the  herd.     In  October,  1902,  91  cows  were  tested,  and 

II  reacted.  Every  precaution  we  could  think  of  was 
taken,  in  the  way  of  keeping  the  place  clean,  and  still 
11  cows  reacted.  Two  or  three  days  after  I  got  the 
permission  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Sanitary  Committee 
to  take  plenty  of  men  from  our  disinfecting  station, 
and  we  set  to  work  to  disinfect  every  building  on  the 
farm.  This  was  done  with  common  chloride  of  lime 
solution. 

30746.  Am  I  to  understand  that  after  each  test  re- 
acting animals  were  removed? — Yes. 

30747.  So  just  after  your  test  they  were  perfectly 
free? — Yes.  In  October,  1903,  98  cows  were  tested, 
and  one  reacted.  From  that  period  onward  we  have 
never  had  in  this  herd  more  than  one  or  two  reactions. 
But  to  ensure  success  with  this  herd  we  have  had  to 
divide  it  into  three  branches — (1)  the  herd  proper;  (2) 
probationary  animals  tested  once ;  (3)  probationary 
animals  not  tested  at  all.  What  we  do  now — and  it  is  a 
source  of  a  great  deal  of  our  security — is  with  regard  to 
probationary  animals,  that  no  animal  is  added  to  the 
herd  till  she  has  been  tested  twice  at  intervals,  not  less 
than  one  month  after  the  first  test.  We  still  get  a 
high  percentage  of  reactions  from  probationary  animals, 
often  on  the  second  test.  The  following  tables  may 
interest  the  Commission  : — 
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Table  III. — Showing  the  result  of  tuberculin  testing  on  farm  specified. 


MILKING  HERD. 

PROBATIONARY  ANIMALS. 

Animals 

not  previously  tested,  but 

Total 

Total 

Animals  having  been  previously  tested. 

purchased  subject  to  passing  the  test. 

Number 

Date  of  Test. 

Number 

of 

tested. 

Animals 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Doubtful 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Doubtful 

passing 

tested 

re -acting 

passed 

re -actions 

tested 

re -acting 

passed 

re -actions 

test. 

April,  1902 

116 

98 

17 

81 

0 

18 

7 

11 

0 

99 

October,  1902 

108 

91 

11 

80 

0 

10 

4 

6 

0 

86 

October,  1903 

108 

98 

1 

96 

1 

10 

4 

5 

1 

101 

April,  1904 

103 

76 

0 

76 

0 

27 

10 

17 

0 

93 

October,  1904 

103 

85 

0 

84 

*1 

18 

4 

13 

1 

97 

April,  1905 

102 

on 
S  i 

u 

O  / 

u 

A 

4 

11 

0 

98 

October,  1905 

98 

84 

0 

84 

0 

14 

•  5 

9 

0 

93 

April,  1906 

107 

91 

0 

91 

0 

16 

6 

10 

0 

101 

October,  1906     . . 

102 

73 

1 

72 

0 

28 

7 

21 

0 

94 

April,  1907 

132 

95 

0 

95 

0 

27 

19 

8 

0 

103 

October,  1907  .. 

119 

81 

0 

81 

0 

28 

13 

15 

0 

96 

April,  1908 

122 

88 

0 

88 

0 

33 

25 

8 

0 

96 

October,  1908     . . 

123 

91 

1 

90 

0 

32 

16 

16 

0 

107 

April,  1909 

119 

88 

2 

86 

1 

31 

15 

16 

0 

101 

October,  1909      .  . 

115 

93 

0 

93 

0 

22 

14 

8 

0 

107 

April,  1910 

104 

87 

0 

87 

0 

14 

8 

6 

0 

93 

October,  1910  .. 

107 

91 

1 

90 

0 

16 

9 

7 

0 

98 

AprO,  1911 

102 

83 

1 

82 

0 

19 

8 

11 

0 

94 

November,  1911  .  . 

122 

85 

1 

84 

0 

37 

34 

3 

0 

88 

♦Animal  tested,  but  developed  Bronchitis  during  test. 


GENERAL  TABLE. 


milks 

repre- 
col. 

o 
an 
3 
«3 
o 

iitside 
mined 
•geon. 

Number  of  Cows  proved 
to    be    suffering  from 
tuberculosis  of  udder. 

Disposal  of  Cows. 

Country  Cows  found  as 
result  of  notification  or 
otherwise. 

with 
the 
City 

with 
udder 

t-l 

03 

mixed 

Number  of  Farms  i 
sented  in  the  first 

nd  to 

i. 

Number  of  Cows  oi 
Manchester  exai 
by  Veterinary  Sui 

Slaughtered. 

ghterec 

Number   of  Cows 
tuberculosis  of 
udder    found  in 
cowsheds. 

Number  of  Cows 
tuberculosis  of  the 
from  all  sources. 

Number  of 
tested. 

Number  fou 
tuberculosis 

Sold 
or  not 
traced. 

Died. 

Carcass 
passed. 

Portion 
only 
passed. 

Con- 
demned 

Number  slau 

1902 

420 

345 

36 

1,236 

31 

15 

5 

11 

16 

1 

2 

34 

1903 

432 

329 

45 

2,537 

28 

6 

2 

6 

14 

20 

1 

29 

1904 

432 

318 

29 

2,615 

16 

2 

6 

8 

14 

2 

1 

19 

1905 

764 

565 

47 

3,241 

31 

8 

8 

3 

12 

23 

2 

1 

34 

1906      . . 

677 

542 

42 

2,855 

30 

9 

8 

10 

21 

1 

31 

1907      . . 

662 

562 

38 

2,547 

28 

6 

1 

5 

2 

14 

22 

1 

1 

30 

1908      . . 

314 

289 

26 

2,423 

23 

1 

2 

6 

3 

13 

21 

2 

1 

26 

1909      . . 

623 

535 

32 

4,707 

31 

1 

1 

1 

22 

24 

1 

32* 

1910 

519 

468 

30 

2,450 

24 

5 

19 

24 

1 

25 

1911 

588 

494 

50 

2,593 

46 

9 

4 

33 

46 

2 

48 

Totals    . . 

5,431 

4,447 

375 

27,204 

288 

48 

5 

59 

13 

156 

231 

10 

10 

308 

'A  number  of  these  cows  were  found  under  special  circumstances. 


30748.  Professor  Mettam. — You  don't  think  that  one 
application  of  the  tuberculin  test  is  sufficient? — Not 
to  ensure  freedom.  I  look  upon  it  that  you  have, 
possibly,  an  incubation  period,  in  which  you  may  not 
get  your  reaction.  We  have  attempted  in  recent 
years  to  abandon  the  procedure  of  purchasing  outside 
cattle  altogether,  and  rearing  our  own.  Ninety-one  head 
of  cows,  heifers  and  calves  reared  on  this  farm  have 
been  tested  with  no  reaction.  We  did  not  begin 
rearing  till  five  years  ago. 

30749.  Mr.  Campbell. — Have  you  bought  since  then? 
— We  have  bought  very  little  in  the  last  two  years. 
Up  to  that  time  our  difficulty  was  from  cows  we  did 
not  want  to  pass  the  test.  Non-profitable  cows  passed 
the  test,  and  animals  that  you  wanted  reacted.  There 
is  also  a  difficulty  in  getting  bulls  free  from  tubercu- 
losis. We  change  these  bulls  very  often.  We  have 
one  stock  bull,  and  one  young  bull. 

30750.  Do  you  dread  the  reacting  bull;  would  you 
not  dread  the  reacting  cow  more? — Yes,  because  she 


is  living  among  others.  In  almost  every  case  where 
young  bulls  were  submitted  to  me,  which  had  been  tied 
up  on  Cheshire  farms  with  the  cows,  they  failed  to 
pass  the  test. 

30751.  The  Chairman. — Would  you  attribute  that  to 
the  probability  of  the  tuberculous  germs  being  present 
in  their  systems,  or  to  direct  infection  from  the  cows? 
— I  think  the  latter  is  the  explanation.  I  am  inclined 
to  put  infection  as  the  cause  entirely  of  the  spread  of 
tuberculosis. 

30752.  Mr.  Campbell. — From  infected  animals?— 
From  infection  in  the  cowshed.  Finally,  I  may  record 
that  in  not  a  single  instance  has  one  of  these  home- 
reared  cattle  reacted  to  tuberculin.  The  whole  of  the 
work  has  been  conducted  on  a  commercial  basis,  and 
the  only  assistance  given  to  the  farmer  has  been  free 
tuberculin,  and  my  services,  unless  the  enhanced  price 
paid  for  the  milk  can  be  considered  under  this  head. 
It  is  an  unquestionable  financial  success,  and  the  gain 
in  many  directions  has  been  great.  The  incidence  of 
disease,  other  than  tuberculosis,  has  been  enormously 
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reduced,  to  specify  only  two  conditions — epizootic  abor- 
tion and  pneumonia.  Pneumonia  has  practically  dis- 
appeared. Epizootic  abortion  was  extremely  rife  in 
the  herd,  and  this  also  has  disappeared.  But  we  still 
ta"ke  the  most  stringent  precautions  against  its  intro- 
duction. I  have  omitted  to  state  that  the  systematic 
disinfection  has  been  carried  out  four  times  per  annum 
since  the  cowsheds  were  first  disinfected. 

30753.  Lady  Everard.— What  do  you  disinfect  with? 
— A  chlorinated  lime  solution. 

30754.  How  often  do  you  disinfect  on  the  particular 
farm  you  spoke  of?— Four  times  a  year. 

30755.  How  do  you  disinfect?— In  the  first  instance 
it  was  done  by  hand— Turk's  head  brushes— but  sub- 
sequently we  purchased  a  spraying  machine.  It  has 
been  in  use  ever  since,  and  the  work  has  been  done 
very  efficiently  by  this  method. 

30756.  The  Chairman. — ^Would  you  consider  sulphate 
of  copper  solution  a  useful  disinfectant?— I  should  not. 

30757.  Carbolic  acid?— Yes;  carbolic  acid  is  not  a 
bad  disinfectant. 

30758.  I  was  asking  your  opinion  for  a  special  reason, 
because,  curiously  enough,  sulphate  of  copper  is  the 
one  disinfectant  "that  is  in  every  farmer's  house  m 
Ireland?— I  know  it  was  the  one  thing  used  m  many 
districts  in  this  country  some  years  ago  as  a  spray  for 
getting  rid  of  charlock. 

30759.  That  is  right.  That  is  why  the  Irish  farmers 
keep  it  still.— It  was  in  common  use  as  a  disinfectant. 

30760.  You  have  finished  your  notes  now,  Mr. 
Brittlebank?— Yes. 

30761.  Then  let  me  express  to  you  our  very  deep 
indebtedness  for  the  enormous  trouble  you  have  taken 
in  preparing  such  copious  and  such  very  valuable 
information,  and  for  presenting  it  in  a  way  which  makes 
the  task  of  the  Commission  very  light  indeed.  There 
are  just  a  few  questions  I  would  like  to  ask  you.  Is  it 
your  experience  that  cows  kept  in  the  country  are 
more  healthy  than  cows  kept  in  the  city  area?— No; 
it  is  not. 

30762.  They  are  quite  as  bad  in  the  open  country  as 
they  are  in  the  city?— I  should  say  that  under  the 
special  conditions  which  exist  in  ]\Ianchester  the  cows 
in  the  city  are  healthier  than  the  cows  in  the  country. 
But  it  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  in  those 
parts  of  the  city  where  the  cows  live  there_  is  often  as 
much  country  as  there  is  in  the  rural  districts. 

30763.  They  are  not  housed  in  the  grimy  back  lanes 
that  one  has'  seen  in  some  places?— Oh,  no;  we  have 
stopped  all  that.    We  have  closed  all  those  places. 

30764.  And  none  of  your  byres  in  the  city  area  at 
the  present  time  are  overshadowed  by  high  buildings, 
or  have  the  light  and  sunshine  shut  out  by  high  walls? — 
No;  with  the  exception  of  the  small  cowshed  in  the 
centre  of  the  city  which  I  have  mentioned  as  a  con- 
venient place  for" the  examination  of  many  cows  before 
they  are  sent  out  to  the  farmers. 

30765.  And  that  is  allowed  to  remain  there  for  a 
special  purpose? — Yes. 

30766.  Is  there  a  market  for  the  sale  of  milk  cows 
in  Manchester?— No;  there  is  a  big  market  in  the 
adjoining  borough  of  Salford  where  they  are  bought 
and  sold  in  large  numbers. 

30767.  Is  there  much  loss  from  abortion  in  the  dairy 
herds  from  which  your  milk  supply  is  derived?— Yes ; 
considerable.  - 

30768.  Is  it  increasing  or  diminishing? — I  do  not 
think  it  is  increasing.  My  experience  is  that  with 
crreater  cleanliness  it  is  certainly  diminishing  in  many 
stocks.  I  know  that  in  the  case  of  the  particular 
stock  I  have  referred  to  as  having  passed  the  tuberculin 
test,  when  I  first  took  it  in  hand  contagious  abortion 
was  simply  rampant.  But  we  have  never  been 
troubled  with  it  seriously  since  we  took  the  sanitary 
precautions  which  I  have  described.  Of  course,  we 
have  always  kept  a  sharp  look-out  for  any  cow  that 
might  have  been  accidentally  introduced  with  con- 
tagious abortion.  A  regulation  very  stringently  applied 
was  that  the  cow  must  be  removed  from  the  shed  before 
she  aborted,  and  if  the  cowman  did  not  find  her  he 
was  made  to  understand  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  a 
serious  fault. 

30769.  Lady  Everard. — Do  you  think  the  farmer 
realises  how  serious  this  disease  is? — Yes;  in  many 
places  I  think  he  does. 

30770.  And  in  many  places  he  does  not? — In 
Cheshire,  particularly,  we  have  a  very  excellent  class 
of  man  who  realises  the  scientific  aspects  of  a  good 
many  of  these  conditions. 


30771.  The  Chairman. — Has  the  increased  cost,  if 
there  has  been  an  increase  consequent  on  the  inspection, 
carried  out  by  the  Manchester  authority,  in  any  way 
increased  the  price  of  milk  in  the  city? — I  can  hardly 
answer  that  with  precision.  But  my  impression  is 
that  the  cost  of  the  operations  has  not  increased  the 
price. 

30772.  Whatever  loss  has  arisen  has  been  borne  by 
the  milk  retailer  or  the  cowkeeper? — Yes;  I  think  so. 
There  is  a  partial  explanation  of  that.  If  the  area  of 
supply  was  a  permanently  fixed  area,  not  liable  to 
extension,  it  is  imaginable  that  prices  might  have 
increased.  But  our  area  has  grown  so  enormously,  and 
there  are  so  many  people  continually  coming  into  the 
supply,  that  the  price  has  been  kept  more  or  less  at  the 
same  level. 

30773.  New  producers? — Yes. 

30774.  I  suppose  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  keep  any 
record  of  the  number  of  persons  sending  milk  into  the 
city  by  rail? — We  have  a  record. 

30775.  It  must  vary  considerably  from  time  to  time? 
— Yes,  it  varies  so  considerably  that  the  record  is  not 
of  much  value.  But  we  have  estimated  the  number 
at  somewhere  about  two  thousand. 

30776.  Do  the  majority  of  these  producers  sell  direct 
to  the  consumer,  or  do  they  sell  through  a  milk  dealer? 
— Outside  the  city  you  mean? 

30777.  Yes. — With  the  exception  of  very  few  cases, 
it  is  sold  through  the  milk  dealer. 

30778.  Is  any  of  it  brought  in  by  road? — The  farmers 
who  bring  in  their  milk  by  road  generally  have  their 
own  milk  sent  round  in  the  city. 

30779.  Lady  Everard. — What  is  the  price  of  milk  iu 
Manchester? — It  varies  in  certain  districts  and  also 
with  the  seasons.  You  might  say  that  it  ranges  from 
2^.  to  4d.  per  quart. 

30780.  The  Chairman. — Would  4d.  be  the  maximum? 
—Yes. 

30781.  Even  ih  the  best  residential  districts? — Yes; 
but  there  it  is  common  to  get  the  same  price  all  the 
year  round. 

30782.  Is  the  milk  supplied  in  sealed  vessels? — No; 
except  in  two  cases.  The  gentleman  who  was  here  this 
morning,  and  who  put  a  question,  does  a  considerable 
business  in  sealed  bottle  milk. 

30783.  Is  it  sold  largely  for  the  use  of  infants? — Oh, 
for  the  use  of  anybody  who  chooses  to  buy  it.  We  have 
not  fostered  this  or  any  other  method  of  sale. 

30784.  You  do  not  encourage  it? — No;  we  do  not 
attempt  to  encourage  any  particular  branch  of  trade. 
Our  operations  are  directed  entirely  to  getting  at  the 
milk  at  the  source. 

30785.  Have  you  much  trouble  in  ensuring  that  the 
dealers  themselves  are  careful  and  cleanly  in  dealing 
with  it;  in  seeing  that  it  is  distributed  by  people  who 
are  careful,  and  that  the  vessels  are  kept  in  a  perfectly 
clean  condition? — Of  course,  there  are  a  very  large 
number  to  inspect.  I  should  not  like  to  say  that  the 
conditions  of  distribution  are  altogether  satisfactory : 
I  could  not  say  that. 

30786.  You  do  not  claim  that  they  are  ideal  at  the 
moment? — No;  a  long  way  from  that. 

30787.  Are  you  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  prosecu- 
tions to  enforce  the  provisions  laid  down  for  the 
distribution  of  milk? — Yes;  occasionally. 

30788.  Do  you  sometimes  treat  them  in  the  same 
way  as  you  treat  the  milk  producers;  that  is  by 
summoning  them  to  appear  before  your  Sanitary  Com- 
mittee?— Yes. 

30789.  And  you  rely  as  much  on  moral  suasion  as  on 
the  power  of  the  law? — Absolutely.  We  never  prosecute 
either  class  unless  it  is  absolutely  necessary. 

30790.  Unless  the  man  complained  of  is  contumacious? 
— Yes ;  unless  it  is  absolutely  necessary. 

30791.  You  speak  of  getting  a  special  supply  of  milk 
for  the  hospitals  under  the  control  of  the  Corporation. 
Do  you  pay  an  enhanced  price  for  that? — Yes. 

30792.  It  is  not  material  what  the  figure  is. — We  are 
willing  to  disclose  it  if  you  want  it. 

30793.  It  is  not  material.  My  object  is  only  to 
ascertain  whether  you  find  producers,  who  in  return 
for  a  fixed  amount  for  a  certain  quantity  are  willing 
to  produce  their  milk  under  extremely  stringent  con- 
ditions, and  sell  it  at  the  ordinary  commercial  price? — 
The  milk  contract  is  for  a  three  years  period,  and  we 
have  no  difficulty  in  getting  plenty  of  tenders. 

30794.  Including  some  from  people  who  do  not 
happen  to  comply  with  the  stringent  conditions  laid 
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down? — That  is  so.  I  may  add  that  we  have  twice 
increased  the  price  fixed  by  the  contract  to  be  paid  to 
the  man  who  supplies  the  milk  when  the  ordinary  rates 
have  gone  up  in  the  whole  of  the  area. 

30795.  You  have  not  taken  advantage  of  the  price 
fixed,  so  as  to  hold  the  man  to  it  throughout  the  three 
years  period? — No:  not  under  the  circumstances  I  have 
mentioned.  Tlie  idea  of  the  Sanitary  Committee  has 
always  been  that  you  must  pay  a  proper  price  if  you 
want  the  thing  properly  done. 

30796.  Who  controls  the  taking  of  samples  of  milk 
to  test  for  adulteration? — Mr.  Rook,  the  Sanitary 
Superintendent. 

30797.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  that?— No.  I 
am  called  in  sometimes  in  connection  with  special 
inquiries,  where  whole  batches  of  farms  in  a  particular 
district  appear  to  be  sending  milk  not  up  to  the 
standard.    But  that  does  not  often  happen. 

30798.  Mr.  Campbell. — Shall  we  have  evidence  in 
regard  to  adulteration?  Perhaps  we  may  get  it  from 
Professor  Delepine? — Professor  Delepine,  I  should 
explain,  is  not  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  or  Public 
Analyst.  I  daresay  Mr.  Rook,  the  Sanitary  Superin- 
t-endent,  or  the  Public  Analyst,  could  give  you 
information. 

30799.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  quality  of 
the  milk? — Of  course,  I  know  a  good  deal  about  it, 
but  as  it  is  not  in  my  department  I  am  not  prepared  to 
give  evidence  upon  it. 

30800.  With  regard  to  the  application  of  the  tuber- 
culin test,  you  have  expressed  your  faith  in  it  as  a 
very  useful  factor  in  determining  whether  there  is 
tuberculosis  in  the  animals  yielding  milk.  In  what 
proportion  of  cases  have  you  been  able  to  follow  up  the 
test  by  post  mortem  examination,  and  what  has  the 
result  been  as  showing  the  reliability  of  the  test? — The 
proportion  of  cases  is  not  a  very  large  one.  But  we 
had  a  post  mortem  on  all  the  reacting  animals  in  the 
particular  herd  I  have  spoken  about.  I  followed  in 
all  forty-seven  of  these  reacting  animals  to  the  butcher 
and  made  a  post  mortem.  In  only  one  case  was  I 
unable  to  find  tuberculous  lesions.  I  will  say  that  in 
some  cases  the  lesions  were  extremely  slight.  .  But  in 
only  one  case  was  I  unable  to  find  any  at  all. 

30801.  Professor  Mettam. — And  you  would  not  like 
to  swear  it  was  not  there  i'n  that  case? — No;  I  would 
not.  My  experience  of  the  test  is  that  it  is  the  best 
material  I  have  got  at  my  disposal. 

30802.  The  most  reliable?— Yes. 

30803.  Do  you  come  across  manifest  cases  of  tuber- 
culosis with  no  reaction? — I  have  had  no  experience  of 
them.  There  was  a  case  of  a  cow  which  I  purchased. 
She  was  very  tuberculous,  and  I  tested  her  several  times. 
There  were  very  few  square  inches  without  considerable 
lesion,  and  I  tested  her,  but  I  got  the  reaction  every 
time. 

30804.  How  often  did  you  test  her? — Every  fortnight. 
There  was  another  cow  most  remarkably  affected,  and 
she  also  reacted  every  time. 

30805.  Lady  Everard. — Is  Dr.  Niven  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  for  the  entire  area? — Except 
Withington.  where  there  is  a  District  Medical  Officer  of 
Health. 

30806.  You  are  the  veterinary  surgeon  for  the  entire 
ci'ty?— Yes. 

30807.  I  think  you  said  that  licensing  would  be  more 
efficacious  than  registration? — Yes,  I  do. 

30808.  Do  you  also  consider  that  by-products,  such 
as  buttermilk  and  cheese,  should  be  under  the  same 
regulations  as  apply  to  milk.  At  the  present  moment 
butter  can  be  made  in  houses  that  are  not  exactly 
sanitary? — I  think  that  all  products  intended  for  human 
consumption  should  be  put  under  the  same  conditions. 

30809.  You  also  said  that  in  your  opinion  the  Order 
should  be  compulsory,  and  not  permissive,  and  that  it 
should  not  be  left  to  different  centres  to  put  it  into 
operation  or  not? — It  should  not. 

30810.  Professor  Mettam. — Manchester  has  the  power 
under  a  special  Act  to  inspect  the  milk  of  any  area 
if  it  comes  into  Manchester.  Have  you  to  notify  the 
medical  officer? — No;  we  go  absolutely  as  a  surprise. 

30811.  Without  reference  to  the  local  authority? — 
Yes.  We  have  often  been  asked  to  agree  to  notify  the 
medical  officer,  hut  we  have  never  up  to  now  agreed 
to  do  so. 

30812.  Have  j'ou  had  many  cases  of  typhoid  carriers? 
—That  would  be  for  the  medical  officer. 


30813.  If  there  was  an  outbreak  would  it  not  be 
beneficial  to  the  administration  of  public  health  that 
the  medical  officer  should  have  the  power  to  go  into 
a  dairy  and  make  every  person  handling  the  milk 
submit  himself  to  the  Widal  test? — I  don't  think  our 
medical  officer  would  have  any  difficulty  in  doing  that. 

30814.  But  in  all  cases,  if  you  had  reason  to  think 
the  milk  was  producing  disease,  it  would  be  well  to 
get  all  those  handling  the  milk  tested? — Yes. 

30815.  Salford  is  under  a  different  administration. 
Do  they  follow  the  same  lines? — Yes;  absolutely  on 
our  lines. 

30816.  In  going  down  to  the  country  districts  and 
following  out  these  eases,  do  you  find  that  the  farmers 
offer  any  objection  to  your  going  to  their  places? — No. 

30817.  They  don't  welcome  you  with  open  arms? — 
No.  In  the  early  years  of  our  operations  we  met  with 
a  good  deal  of  unpleasantness.  Not  actual  opposition, 
but  in  shape  of  being  called  names. 

30818.  That  has  ceased? — Absolutely  ceased. 

30819.  They  recognise  that  it  is  to  their  advantage 
to  fall  into  your  ways? — I  think  that  one  of  the  great 
factors  is  that  they  get  to  know  my  name  and  my 
face.  I  have  found  many  times  when  I  go  to  a  farm 
they  say  :  "  Oh,  yes,  you  have  come  to  see  the  cows." 
It  is  conceivable  that  a  new  man  might  have  some 
little  preliminary  unpleasantness. 

30820.  How  far  do  you  go  into  the  country? — We  go 
right  to  the  limits  from  which  our  milk  comes. 
I  have  been  so  far  as  Cumberland,  Shropshire,  and 
Staffordshire,  all  over,  and  practically  all  over  Cheshire. 

30821.  Do  you  look  for  anything  besides  tuberculosis? 
— I  look  for  any  condition  that  is  pathological. 

30822.  Does  the  quantity  of  milk  coming  itito 
Manchester  fluctuate? — Yes,  with  the  season.  But 
there  is  a  constant  winter  supply,  the  winter  supply 
beihg  affected  by  people  who  are  cheese-makers  in  the 
summer. 

30823.  Do  you  get  more  milk  in  the  winter  than  in 
the  summer? — Not  necessarily,  because  the  average 
production  per  cow  is  not  so  high. 

30824.  Where  do  the  dairymen  of  the  city  get  their 
cows  from? — They  come  from  numerous  centres.  North 
Wales  is  becoming  popular.  I  have  found  some  very 
excellent  shorthorns  with  a  low  percentage  of  tuber- 
culous reaction.  They  also  come  from  York,  Cumber- 
land and  Derbyshire. 

30825.  Mr.  Campbell. — And  Ireland? — A  considerable 
quantity  from  Ireland. 

30826.  You  have  no  byres  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood here? — No.    They  are  on  the  outskirts. 

30827.  I  suppose  you  go  and  inspect  these  cattle 
when  they  are  out  to  grass? — Yes.  I  make  them  bring 
the  cattle  in. 

30828.  The  Chairman. — You  exercise  the  same  power 
over  them   as  if  they  were  in  the  byres? — Yes. 

30829.  Mr.  Campbell. — What  lay  assi'stance  have 
you? — Assistance  from  the  sanitary  inspectors  and 
assistance  from  the  special  milk  dairy  inspector. 

30830.  They  report  as  to  the  condition  of  the  house 
occupied  by  the  cattle  and  the  condition  of  the  cattle?— 
No.  I  do  not  let  them  have  anything  to  do  with  that. 
They  deal  with  cleanliness.  I  deal  with  general  con- 
ditions. Of  late  years  with  motor  traction  we  have 
got  along  much  better,  and  my  committee  have  given 
me  ample  facilities  to  employ  taxis.  But  there  is  no 
doubt  that  to  inspect  these  places  properly  a  consider- 
able staff  is  required. 

30831.  When  you  prosecute  a  Cheshire  or  a  Derby- 
shire farmer  what  is  the  legal  procedure?  Do  you 
prosecute  in  the  district  in  which  he  lives? — It  depends 
on  the  nature  of  the  offence.  There  is  an  offence  of 
obstruction,  and  we  have  to  go  to  the  local  petty 
sessional  court  to  prosecute  for  that.  But  for  bad 
offences  against  the  regulations  in  regard  to  notification 
— we  only  take  bad  offences — we  prosecute  in 
Manchester  in  the  Stipendiary  Magistrates'  Court. 

30832.  The  Chairman. — No  matter  at  what  distance 
the  offender  may  reside? — No  matter  what  the  distance 
is. 

30833.  Mr.  Campbell. — You  mentioned  your  efforts 
to  get  the  milkers  to  use  overalls.  Do  you  manage  to 
get  them  to  do  it?  Do  you  insist  upon  it? — We  cannot 
insist.  We  try  to  persuade  them.  Some  of  them  do 
it,  but  others  flatly  decline  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  it. 

30834.  Do  you  keep  milk  records  of  the  farms  from 
which  you  get  your  supply  of  milk? — Yes. 
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30835.  I  think  j'ou  have  already  given  a  clear  answer 
to  this,  but  I  want  to  emphasise  it.  You  are  distinctly 
of  opinion  that  there  is  no  harm  in  supplying  milk  from 
cows  that  have  reacted,  or,  at  least,  that  there  may 
not  he  any  harm? — Did  I  say  that? 

30836.  I  understood  you  to  say  it? — I  think  not. 
Sir.  I  do  not  think  I  went  further  than  to  say 
it  was  quite  conceivable  that  a  cow  might  give  non- 
tuberculous  milk  although  she  had  reacted. 

30837.  Suppose  a  cowkeeper  tests  his  cows,  and  forty 
per  cent,  react,  and  yet  they  appear  to  be  sound, 
healthy  cows;  would  you  say  to  that  man,  '"You 
must  slaughter  thpse  cows  "? — No;  I  should  simply 
tell  him  to  purchase  an  apparatus  or  hire  an  apparatus — 
it  can  be  hired — to  sterilise  or  pasteurise  his  milk 
before  selling  it.  I  would  not  take  the  responsibility  of 
letting  him  sell  his  milk  raw. 

30838.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  not  many  tested 
herds  in  Manchester? — There  are  none. 

30839.  But  it  is  certain  that  if  they  were  tested  a 
fair  proportion  of  the  animals  would  react.  Now, 
•suppose  you  get  a  man  to  test  his  cattle,  so  that  he 
knows  which  are  tuberculous  and  which  are  not,  surely 
there  is  no  difference  in  allowing  him  to  sell  their  milk 
after  the  test  has  been  applied  and  in  allowing  him 
to  sell  it  before,  as  you  do  now?  The  only  difference 
is  that  before  the  test  you  cannot  point  to  the  particular 
cows,  though  you  know  that  there  are  cows  in  the 
herd  which  will  react? — We  do  not  say  we  are  right  in 
allowing  him  to  sell  the  milk  now. 

30840.  But  he  is  allowed?— I  know  he  is. 

30841.  But  why  should  you  punish  the  fanner  for 
having  applied  the  test  to  find  out  which  are  the 
reacters  and  which  are  not? — I  do  not  admit  that  we 
punish  him.    We  cannot  compel  him  to  test  his  cows. 

30842.  But  if  he  does  test  them  you  penalise  him? — 
No. 

30843.  In  effect  you  do. — It  might  appear  so  on  the 
surface.  But  if  a  man  tests  his  cattle  and  finds  a 
percentage  of  reacting  cows,  I  do  not  see  how  he  can 
be  allowed  to  keep  those  cows  permanently. 

30844.  He  does  not  keep  them  permanently  in  any 
case.  But  my  point  is  that,  knowing  that  some  of 
the  cows  would  react,  he  does  not  apply  the  test, 
because  he  knows  that  if  he  did  you  would  come  down 
tipon  him  about  the  milk  from  the  reacting  cows.  Do 
you  not  think  it  is  rather  unfair? — No;  I  do  not. 

30845.  Well,  I  think  it  is.  Do  you  not  see  that  it 
prevents  the  man  testing  his  cows? — Not  a  bit.  It  is 
not  that  which  prevents  a  man  from  testing  his  cows. 

30846.  But  if  he  does  test,  you  tell  him,  and  you 
compel  him,  to  get  the  milk  from  the  reacting  cows 
pasteurised  before  selling  it? — Quite  so. 

30847.  So,  therefore,  he  says  to  himself  :  "  T  won't 
test  my  cows;  I  will  remain  in  ignorance." — He  is 
allowed  to  do  that  simply  because  we  have  not  power 
to  compel  him  to  test. 

30848.  But  he  has  no  inducement  to  do  it;  on  the 
contrary  he  is  afraid  to  do. — I  think  the  Corporation 
would  be  willing  to  give  him  some  inducement. 

30849.  Suppose  he  voluntarily  says  he  would  like  to 
test  his  cows,  and  get  rid  of  the  bad  cows.  He  does 
test  them  and  some  react.  Then  you  tell  him  to 
pasteurise  their  milk? — Quite  so. 

30850.  Then  my  point  is  that  he  is  not  going  to  test 
his  cows. — Of  course,  my  duty  to  the  public  d(jes  not 
cease  on  finding  that  a  cow  is  tuberculous.  As  a 
public  official,  and  on  the  grounds  of  public  health,  I 
must  take  care  that  no  risk  is  inctirred  from  animals 
which  I  know  are  risky  animals  in  the  stock.  Of  course, 
I  admit  that  I  do  not  know  which  are  the  tuberculous 
animals  at  present  in  many  cases,  though  I  may 
suspect. 

30851.  And  the  farmer  does  not  know.  He  may 
want  to  know,  but  it  would  not  pay  him  to  know, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  you  would  then  compel  him 
to  go  to  the  trouble  of  pasteurising  his  milk? — If  that 
would  stop  him  from  having  his  herd  tested,  I  do  not 
think  he  would  have  the  test  under  any  conditions.  It 
is  a  small  i'ncidental  detail. 

30852.  Although  he  has  to  pasteurise  his  milk? — Small 
quantities  of  it. 

30853.  But  if  forty  per  cent,  of  his  herd  reacted  he 
would  have  to  pasteurise  a  good  deal? — I  do  not  see 
much  difficulty.  If  he  cannot  pasteurise  himself  he 
can  get  others  to  do  it  for  him.  There  are  always  ways 
and  means. 
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30854.  Well,  I  should  hardly  like  to  ask  a  farmer  to 

pasteurise  his  milk  as  a  procedure  that  would  not  give 
him  any  trouble.  Suppose  the  cows  are  passed  by  you  as 
apparently  all  right,  but  the  farmer  tests  them  and  finds 
that  some  of  them  react.  If  you  could  then  say  to  him  : 
"  You  may  keep  those  cows  and  sell  the  milk  as  you 
have  been  doing  hitherto,  but  we  want  you  to  clear 
out  these  animals  gradually  and  get  in  a  sound  stock." 
That  might  be  some  encouragement  to  him  to  face  the 
test? — Possibly.  But  my  side  of  the  case,  as  the 
public  official  responsible,  has  to  be  looked  at  too.  I 
cannot  tell  at  what  period  the  udder  may  become 
tuberculous,  and  ihe  cow  begin  to  give  tuberculous 
milk,  and,  therefore,  I  cannot  afford  to  run  any  risk 
with  animals  that  are  known  to  be  tuberculous. 

30855.  But  suppose  when  you  went  to  a  place  you 
were  able  to  say  to  the  farmer  :  "  You  have  had  your 
cows  tested;  where  are  the  reacters?  "  and  the  farmer 
was  able  to  point  out  to  you  those  which  had  reacted  and 
those  which  had  not,  would  that  not  simplify  the  task 
of  inspection? — No;  I  should  not  believe  him  if  he 
said  it. 

30856.  Not  even  if  he  had  a  veterinary  surgeon's 
certificate? — I  am  very  sorry  for  it,  but  my  knowledge 
of  human  nature  has  not  given  me  a  large  faith. 

30857.  Not  even  in  certificates  of  veterinary  surgeons? 
— Of  cotirse,  I  am  not  doubting  the  good  faith  of  the 
veterinary  surgeon  at  all,  but  it  is  very  easy  to  swop 
cows  about  from  one  place  to  another. 

30858.  The  Chairman. — You  mean  you  would  have 
no  conclusive  proof  that  the  certificate  produced  referred 
to  the  cows  then  on  the  farm? — That  is  so.  I  myself 
am  repeatedly  asked  to  give  certificates  when  particular 
carcasses  have  been  passed  for  human  consumption. 
But  I  always  refuse,  because  I  do  not  know  where  a 
certificate  might  go  to. 

30859.  I  understand  that  you  have  no  objection  to 
these  reacting  animals  being  fattened  off  and  sent  to 
the  butcher? — None  at  all. 

30860.  Biit  you  do  object  to  the  farmers  sending  in 
milk  from  a  cow,  no  matter  how  healthy  she  may  look, 
if  she  is  known  to  have  reacted? — Certainly. 

30861.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — Is  Salford  within 
your  jurisdiction? — No,  it  is  a  Royal  Borough. 

30862.  Then  for  your  purposes   it   is   outside  Man- 
chester?— Yes. 

30863.  But  you  have  the  same  power  to  go  in  if 
they  are  sending  milk? — Absohitely. 

30864.  When  you  visit  a  farm  outside  tile  Manchester 
area  that  supplies  milk  to  Manchester,  and  you  find 
that  it  is  not  satisfactory  from  your  point  of  view,  do 
you  stop  the  supply  of  milk  till  it  is  made  satisfactory? 
— There  is  a  clause  in  these  milk  clauses,  a  very  impor- 
tant clause  (Sub-section  B,  Section  6);  it  is  exactly  the 
same  Order  which  appears  in  the  Dairy  and  Cowsheds 
Order. 

30865.  In  the  case  of  a  gross  offence ,  where  the  farmer 
ought  to  be  prosecuted,  does  the  Manchester  Corpora- 
tion take  proceedings  on  its  own  account — against 
a  farmer  outside  the  city? — No,  not  against  the  farmer. 
All  we  can  do  is  to  go  and  inform  the  medical  officer. 
If  tuberculosis  is  likely  to  be  caused  in  the  city  we  can 
summon  him  to  appear  before  the  Sanitary  Committee, 
and  ask  him  to  show  reason  why  an  order  should  not 
be  issued  forbidding  him  to  send  milk  into  the  city. 
This  order  is  subsequently  issued.  But  they  are  only 
gross  cases  of  insanitary  conditions  and  badly  infected 
herds.  In  these  cases  w^e  use  this  order.  In  all  these 
cases,  or  practically  all  these  cases,  where  this  order 
was  made,  we  have'some  ulterior  object  in  view,  and 
that  is  to  secure  a  reconstruction  of  the  premises,  and 
with  the  exception  of  two  cases,  that  has  been  done. 

30866.  The  Chairman. — Suppose  that  the  owner  of  a 
herd  says  that  he  defies  you,  and  that  he  still  sends 
milk  in? — We  have  protection  in  this  order. 

30867.  Accumulated  penalties  that  will  make  it 
unprofitable  for  him  to  continue? — Absolutely.  He  may 
get  it  in  surreptitiously  under  the  name  of  another 
person,  but  we  have  all  sorts  of  sources  of  information. 

30868.  Professor  Mettam. — When  milk  is  obtained  at 
the  station  consigned  to  a  merchant  in  the  city,  and  it 
is  found  to  be  tuberculous,  do  you  enter  into  com- 
munication with  the  person  to  whom  it  is  consigned?  

None  whatever.  We  go  directly  to  the  man  who  has 
sent  it.  Sometimes  if  the  address  is  incomplete  we 
go  to  the  dealer  and  say,  "  Will  you  give  us  this  man's 
address;  we  want  to  go  to  his  farm." 

30869.  Nf)  responsibilit\  attaches  to  the  merchanf — 
No. 
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30870.  The  Chairman. — You  are  the  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  for  the  City  of  Glasgow?— Yes. 

30871.  "Would  you  kindly  tell  us  what  steps  are 
taken  by  the  local  authority  in  the  City  of  Glasgow  for 
the  control  of  the  milk  supply? — In  Glasgow  we  have, 
of  course,  the  clauses  of  the  Scotch  Public  Health  Act, 
and  we  have,  in  addition,  the  provisions  of  the  Dairies' 
Order.  But,  further  than  that,  we  have  the  special 
power  granted  to  us  in  the  Glasgow  Police  Amendment 
Act  of  1890,  which  empowers  inspection  to  be  made  of 
outside  byres  if  milk  is  being  sold  from  them  within 
the  city.  That  is  contained  sections  24,  25,  26,  and 
27  of  the  Glasgow  Police  Act.  These  clauses  were 
designed  to  deal  with  tuberculosis,  but  sections  17  and 
18  of  the  same  Act  conferred  certain  additional  powers 
on  the  local  authority  with  regard  to  stopping  the 
supply  of  milk  from  outside  farms  likely  to  convey 
infectious  diseases,  as  then  understood. 

30872.  Are  the  provisions  of  that  Act  substantially 
the  same  as  those  whi'ch  are  embodied  in  the  clauses 
which  are  known  as  the  Manchester  Milk  Clauses? — 
They  run  on  somewhat  similar  lines,  but  they  do  not 
make  specific  reference  to  tuberculin,  because,  of 
course,  there  was  no  tuberculin  at  the  time  they  were 
passed. 

30873.  They  confer  the  power  of  outside  inspection? — 
Yes. 

30874.  Professor  Mettam. — They  do  not  limit  the 
nature  of  the  inspection? — No;  they  have  reference' to 
tuberculosis,  but  could  also  apply  to  any  other  disease 
that  may  be  dangerous  to  health. 

80875.  The  Chairman. — How  far  have  these  powers 
been  exercised  by  the  Glasgow  Public  Health  Authority? 
—They  have  been  exercised  to  some  extent  in  con- 
nection with  tuberculosis  only. 

30876.  Have  they  ever  been  exercised  at  your 
suggestion  when  an  outbreak  of  infectious  disease, 
such  as  scarlatina  or  diphtheria,  has  arisen  in 
the  city? — Oh,  yes,  in  connection  with  diphtheria,  and 
probably  more  often  in  connection  with  septic  sore 
throat,  advantage  has  been  taken  of  them.  They  have 
been  useful  to  that  extent. 

30877.  And  have  they  frequently  enabled  you  to  trace 
the  source  of  infection  to  the  milk  which  is  sent  into 
the  city? — I  can  give  you  some  figures  for  several 
periods.  I  have  in  a  report  here  of  1907  a  statement 
of  the  condition  as  we  knew  it  in  the  years  between 
1901  and  1906.  But  since  1907  onwards  the  question 
of  visiting  the  byres,  on  the  lines  indicated  by  an 
analysis  of  the  milk,  has  led  to  the  following  results. 
In  1907  there  were  taken  at  the  railway  stations  163 
samples,  and  43  were  found  tuberculous,  that  is  on 
inoculation.  In  1908,  from  covmtry  byres,  417 
samples  were  taken,  and  18  were  found  tuberculous, 
or  4.3  per  cent.  In  the  same  year,  from  town  byres, 
108  samples  were  taken,  and  five  were  found  tuber- 
culous, 4.6  per  cent.  From  the  byres  supplying  milk 
to  the  hospitals  the  number  of  samples  taken  was  174, 
of  which  fovir  were  tuberculo^^s,  or  2.3  per  cent. 

30878.  Would  you  tell  me  whether  special  provision 
is  made  in  the  case  of  the  milk  supply  to  the  hospitals 
for  subjecting  the  animals  to  the  tuberculin  test? — Yes; 
we  do  that  as  part  of  the  contract. 

30879.  Is  that  why  the  percentage  drops  in  the  case 
of  the  hospitals? — It  vanishes  altogether  from  the 
hospital  byres  in  the  following  year.  I  may  explain 
that  I  call  them  hospital  byres  because  they  send  milk 
to  the  hospitals ;  they  are  not  in  any  sense  the  property 
of  the  hospitals. 

30880.  Is  the  milk  supplied  to  the  hospitals 
pasteurised? — No;  we  object  to  that. 

30881.  You  think  it  interferes  with  the  nutritive 
properties  of  the  milk? — I  believe  that  is  a  disputed 
point. 

30882.  I  know ;  I  was  only  wantitog  your  own  personal 
opinion? — Well,  I  prefer  Vilk  that"  is  wholly  fresh. 
There  is  something  done  by  heat,  especially  if  raised 
to  near  boiling  point,  that  undoubtedly  injures  the  milk. 
That  is  my  own  personal  opinion.  I  think,  instead  of 
pasteurisation,  the  better  way  would  be  to  have  the 
milk  protected  by  cooling.  We  have  endeavoured  to 
arrange  with  the  farmers  supplying  the  hospitals  that 
it  should  be  of  that  character. 

30883.  To  have  it  cooled  immediately  it  is  drawn 
from  the  cows? — Yes. 

30884.  You  prefer  an  unpolluted  supply  to  purifica- 
tion after  pollution?— Yes.  Perhaps  I  may  add  to  the 
figures  I  have  already  given  those  for  the  period  1909. 
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The  country  byres  had  5.7  per  cent,  of  tuberculous 
samples  out  of  423  taken,  and  the  town  byres  had 
three  per  cent.  The  hospital  byres,  47  samples,  were 
free.  In  1910  the  country  byres  had  1.9  per  cent,  of 
tuberculous  samples  out  of  466  taken,  and  the  town 
byres  1.2  per  cent.  In  1911,  the  last  completed  year, 
eleven  out  of  535  samples,  a  little  over  2  per  cent., 
were  tuberculous  in  the  country  byres,  and  only  one 
out  of  142  samples  in  the  town  byres,  and  none  again 
in  the  hospital  byres. 

30885.  Practically  for  the  whole  period  the  milk 
raised  in  the  city  was  in  reality  freer  from  tuberculous 
taint  than  the  milk  coming  from  the  country  area? — 
Except  in  the  first  year,  but  then  the  samples  were 
only  108,  as  against  four  times  that  number  in  the 
country. 

30886.  A  very  much  larger  proportion  of  the  milk 
comes  from  the  country  than  is  raised  in  the  city? — A 
very  much  larger  proportion.  The  reduction  of  byres 
in  Glasgow  has  been  quite  considerable. 

30887.  Has  the  legislation  of  the  Public  Health 
Committee  in  Glasgow  so  restricted  the  privileges 
enjoyed  by  keepers  of  cows  as  to  render  it  unprofitable 
to  keep  them? — The  cows  have  been  reduced  from  910 
to  641,  but  that  figure  would  not  be  true  of  Glasgow 
to-day.  To-day  we  have  taken  in  a  large  suburban 
area,  where  cows  have  been  kept  and  will  be  kept  for 
some  time. 

30888.  Where  you  have  been  obliged  to  go  into  the 
country  to  determine  the  conditions  under  which  milk 
is  produced  have  you  met  with  hostility  from  owners 
or  from  local  authorities? — No. 

30889.  You  have  not  been  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
a  magistrate's  order  to  secure  inspection? — Not  in  any 
case.  I  have  been  accused  of  not  getting  a  magistrate's 
order  sometimes  by  critics,  but  we  have  always  found 
it  better  to  get  to  work  in  a  voluntary  way  with  the 
county  authorities  and  to  co-operate  with  them. 

30890.  Do  you  find  them  willing  to  co-operate  with 
you? — Invariably.  No  friction  has  arisen  between  the 
Public  Health  Committee  of  Glasgow  and  the  outer 
authorities  with  regard  to  inspection  within  the  limit 
of  authority  of  these  local  authorities. 

30891.  Have  you  figures  showing  the  number  of 
prosecutions  instituted  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act 
for  the  adulteration  of  milk? — I  think  I  have  them  in 
the  Sanitary  Inspectors'  Report.  This  report  shows 
that  it  consists  very  largely  of  added  water.  Some  had 
added  water  and  there  was  a  deficiency  of  fat. 

30892.  Does  the  report  show  what  fines  were  inflicted? 
—No. 

30893.  I  wanted  to  know  from  this  particular  point 
of  view  whether  the  Public  Health  Authority  in  Glasgow 
has  any  reason  to  complain  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  magisterial  bench  has  dealt  with  offences  under 
the  Order.  I  am  talking  of  the  general  administration 
of  the  Public  Health  Department,  because  we  have 
heard  that  sometimes  the  magisterial  bench  fails  to 
realise  the  gravity  of  offences  against  local  by-laws 
framed  for  the  protection  of  the  public  health.  Has 
Glasgow  the  same  complaint  to  prefer  against  the  local 
magistrates? — I  don't  think  we  have  any  reason  to 
complain.  There  were  questions  a  long  time  ago  where 
meat  was  involved.  There  has  never  been  any  question 
in  regard  to  milk. 

30894.  I  think  that  you  are  a  strong  believer  in  the 
necessity  of  a  pure  milk  supply  for  Glasgow? — Yes;  if 
you  are  going  to  use  milk  it  ought  to  be  good. 

30895.  Would  you  subscribe  to  the  theory  that  the 
improper  nourishment  of  infants  in  earlier  years  would 
in  all  probability  weaken  their  constitution  in  after 
life,  and  render  them  more  liable  to  the  development 
of  infective  diseases  if  exposd  to  them? — Oh,  I  think 
that  reduced  vitality  would  increase  susceptibility. 

30896.  There  is  no  public  mill:  supply  governed  or 
controlled  by  the  Glasgow  Public  Health  Committee? — 
We  had  an  infants'  dairy  for  several  years,  but  it  has 
been  abandoned. 

30897.  Why? — One  of  the  reasons  was  a  comparisoii 
of  the  weights  of  children  fed  only  on  sterilised  milk 
with  the  weights  of  children  fed  on  breast  milk  and 
other  foods.  We  began  pasteurising  the  milk.  Then 
on  hot  days  corresponding  with  week-ends  we  had 
complaints  from  parents  that  the  milk  was  turned, 
because  we  did  not  pasteurise  on  Sunday,  but  sold 
double  the  supply  on  Saturday.  In  order  to  get  rid  of 
this  difficulty  of  souring  we  carried  on  a  series  of 
experiments. 
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30898.  >Iiss  McNeiix. — Was  it  decomposiug  or 
souring? — Souring  in  the  bottle.  I  subsequently  had 
interviews  with  the  Professor  of  Physics  because  some 
question  was  raised  as  to  the  occurrence  of  a  vacuum 
imder  the  stopper  of  our  bottles.  He  did  not  think 
thut  was  the  case,  and  we  adopted  the  practice  of 
bringing  the  temperature  up  to  220  deg.  to  ensure 
complete  sterilisation.  That  was  the  reason  why  our 
children  suffered,  I  believe. 

30899.  The  Chairman. — Because  of  the  prolonged 
exposure  to  a  temperature  of  that  range? — I  think  the 
material  which  Dr.  Lane  Claypon  has  collected  lately 
throws  some  light  on  our  problem.  I  do  not  think  we 
were  aware  at  that  time  that  you  do  something 
Injurious  to  milk  by  keeping  it  at  a  high  temperature 
for  a  prolonged  period.  We  all  suspected  it,  but  it 
had  not  been  demonstrated.  The  result  was  that  babies 
fed  on  sterilised  milk  were  lighter  than  the  babies  fed 
on  any  kind  of  artificial  food,  and,  of  course,  lighter 
than  babies  fed  on  the  breast.  That  is  whv  we  stopped 
it. 

30900.  While  that  scheme  was  in  operation  was  any 
portion  of  the  expense  borne  by  the  public  rates? — It 
was  borne  on  the  "  common  good,"  which  is  not  a 
rate,  but  a  funded  investment  of  the  Corporation. 

30901.  Is  the  "  common  good  "  a  philanthropic  fund? 
— Oh,  no.  It  would  have  been  borne  on  the  rates,  but 
as  a  matter  f)f  book-keeping  it  was  debited  to  the 
"  common  good." 

30902.  Miss  jMoNeiix. — It  was  a  Corporation  under- 
taking?— Entirely,  and  you  can  say  that  it  was  borne 
on  the  rates  for  practical  purposes. 

30903.  The  Chairman. — That  is  the  point  I  wanted  to 
get  at.  I  take  it,  then,  that  it  has  been  established 
that  the  expenditure  of  public  money  is  legitimate  to 
meet  such  an  emergency  as  the  Health  Committee  were 
dealing,  with?  It  was  sanctioned  by  the  auditor? — We 
did  it  without  asking  the  auditor.  Our  auditor  simply 
pointed  it  out.  but  said  he  would  not  surcharge  it. 
I  think  that  coincided  with  the  time  when  the  English 
Local  Government  Board  auditor  surcharged  the 
Battersea  Council  for  similar  expenditure,  but  that 
expenditure  was  ultimately  allowed. 

30?)04.  But  the  fact  you  mention  about  the  auditor 
pointing  it  out  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  abandonment 
of  the  scheme? — Absolutely  nothing. 

30905.  It  was  abandoned  because  it  was  ineffective 
in  its  results? — Because    it  did   not   produce  better 

\  babies  than  other  forms  of  artificial  food. 

I  30906.  But  even  though  it  may  not  have  done  that, 
do  you  think  it  ensured  that  these  babies  were  fed  on 
more  healthy  food:  that  the  milk  supplied  to  the  babies 
was  less  likely  to  convey  infective  germs  into  their 
systems  than  milk  which  had  not  been  so  treated? — 
We,  of  course,  sterilised  the  milk  not  only  of  its 
nutritive,  but  also  of  its  carrying,  propensities.  I  do 
not  know  whether  you  happen  to  be  acquainted  with 
another  movement  in  Scotland  just  about  the  same 
time  as  our  experiment.  Mr.  Budde.  a  Norwegian, 
introduced  milk,  which  was  sterilised  by  peroxide  of 
hydrogen.  He  established  a  depot  in  Edinburgh,  and 
the  physicians  of  the  children's  hospital  there  poiirted 
out.  about  a  year  and  a  half  afterwards,  that  they 
were  getting  cases  of  infantile  scurvy  in  children  fed 
on  this  milk. 

30907.  IMiss  IMcNeiij,.— Did  you  ever  come  across 
cases  of  scurvy  or  scurvy  rickets  in  connection  with 
your  Glasgow  depot?— Personally,  I  did  not,  though  I 
was  constantly  on  the  look  out  for  them.  I  was  told  by 
hospital-dispensary  men  of  one  or  two  cases  which 
they  had  come  across,  and  of  which  they  intended  to 
let  me  have  full  details.  But  they  did  not  come  to 
anything;  I  never'  got  details.  Personally,  I  do  not 
know  of  one  case  in  connection  with  our  depot. 

30908.  I  have  heard  of  such  cases,  but  I  do  not  know 
that  they  were  actually  demonstrated. — In  connection 
with  the  milk  sterilised  by  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  I 
believe  they  were.  '  " 

30909.  But  in  connection  with  your  Corporation 
depot?— No.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  particular 
physician  who  mentioned  the  matter  to  me  removed 
to  London  about  that  time,  and  I  never  had  any  details 
from  him. 

309K).  Have  you  ever  traced  infection  in  the  cases 
of  diphtheria,  scarlatina,  or  typhoid  fever  to  the  milk 
supply?— I  think  Glasgow  is  one  of  the  places  M-here 
the  relation  of  milk  to  the  distribution  of  certain 
infections  by  milk  was  first  established.  It  has  been 
traced  to  milk  both  at  the  point  of  production  and  the 
point  of  distribution. 


30911.  Can  you  tell  us  shortly  what  steps  were  taken 
in  individual  cases  in  order  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the 
public  health,  and  what  measure  of  co-operation  you 
have  received  from  the  milk-vendors  and  producers? — 
For  more  than  twenty  years  there  has  not  been  the 
least  difficulty  with  the  vendors ;  they  have  shown  them- 
selves perfectly  willing  to  give  us  every  facility. '  They 
supply  us  with  lists  of  their  customers.  Of  course,  we 
have  legal  power  to  get  these  lists,  if  they  refuse,  but 
they  give  them  without  hesitation,  and  they  also  supply 
us  with  lists  of  the  dairymen  and  farmers  from  whom 
they  draw  their  supply.  They  are  as  eager  as  we  are : 
it  is  not  so  much  the  legal  penalty  as  the  commercial 
penalty  which  follows  if  the  milk  supply  is  suspected 
and  public  excitement  gets  up.  One  outbreak 
occurs  to  me.  The  distributor  sold  milk  in 
Glasgow,  and  also  in  Parti ck,  which  was  not  then, 
but  is  now,  a  part  of  the  city.  The  milk  was 
received  from  another  area.  The  infection  did  not  arise 
in  the  nremises  of  the  milk. purveyor.  He  was  a  mere 
collector  of  milk,  and  as  .soon  as  it  was  brought  to 
his  notice  he  gave  us  every  information  as  to  the 
sources  of  his  supply.  One  of  the  troubles  we  have  to 
face  in  these  circumstances  is  the  mixing  that  takes 
place  by  the  purveyor.  In  this  case  the  distributor 
believed  that  the  people  who  were  sickening  were 
getting  milk  from  a  particular  farm,  which  ultimately 
proved  not  to  be  the  farm  at  all.  But  we  had  no 
difficulty  with  anybody  so  long  as  we  completely 
abandoned  what  legislation  has  laid  down  as  to  what  one 
ought  to  do  and  ought  not  to  do.  I  never  believed 
much  in  adhering  strictly  to  prescribed  courses  in  such 
circumstances.  When  there  is  any  suggestion  of 
infection  through  the  milk  supply  I  go  at  once  to  the 
medical  officer  of  health  for  the  district  where  the  milk 
is  coming  from,  and  ascertain  from  him  whether  disease 
exists  at  the  farm.  The  usual  reply  is  "when  can  you 
come  and  visit  the  farm  with  nic."  We  endeavour  to 
visit  the  farm  at  once. 

30912.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  prescribe  the  Widal 
test  for  employment? — Not  as  a  condition  of  employ- 
ment, but  in  circumstances  like  the  following.  We  had 
milk  coming  from  a  farm  in  Dumfrieshire,  where  one 
of  the  workers  took  enteric.  She  was  taken  to  the 
hospital  at  once,  and  the  place  was  disinfected  by  the 
county  authorities,  and  afterwards  I  asked  the  comity 
medical  officer  to  look  after  the  "contact"  and  to  apply 
a  Widal  test.  I  have  also  requir<'d  examination  of 
throat-swabs  in  connection  with  diphtheria. 

30913.  Do  you  always  find  the  local  medical  officer 
of  health  willing  to  carry  out  this  test? — Always. 

30914.  What  power  would  you  have? — Probably  none 
in  a  strictly'  legal  sense.  But  we  put  it  to  him  as  a 
reasonable  proposition. 

30915.  Antipathy  to  the  test  has  not  led  to  much 
difficulty  of  administration? — No. 

30916.  Professor  Mettam. — They  don't  refuse  to  shed 
their  blood?— No. 

30917.  In  the  case  of  diphtheria,  after  the  patients 
are  removed  to  the  hospitals,  you  want  to  swab  the 
throat  of  everybody  on  the  farm? — The  county  authori- 
ties do  it. 

30918.  The  Chairman. — But  they  are  always  willing 
to  co-operate  with  you? — Oh,  yes,  but  our  local  Act 
was  passed  in  1890,  when  the  present  county  adminis- 
tration in  Scotland  was  not  in  existence. 

30919.  Have  you  a  county  medical  officer  of  health 
in  each  county? — Yes. 

30920.  And  the  county  medical  officer  would  have 
jurisdiction  over  every  portion  of  the  county  in  which 
he  holds  his  appointment? — Yes. 

30921.  If  the  local  medical  officei-  refused  to  carry 
out  these  recommendations,  or  was  lax,  he  would  have, 
the  right  to  go  himself? — Our  system  is  like  this  : 
Where  a  county  is  an  administrative  unit  there  is  a 
county  medical  officer,  but  where  there  are  divisions 
each  is  a  local  authority,  and  the  County  of  Lanark, 
for  instance,  is  divided  into  three  divisions.  The 
medical  officer  for  the  county  is  the  medical  officer  for 
each  division.  He  has  jurisdiction,  so  to  speak,  over 
himself. 

30922.  That  works  effectively ?— Yes. 

30923.  Professor  Mettam. — Take  Fife,  for  instance?— 
Fife  is  a  complete  county.  The  Burghs  are  not 
included  in  the  county.  They  are  local  authorities 
picked  out  of  the  counties,  and  there  the  county  medical 
officer  has  no  jurisdiction. 

30924.  You  have  a  bacteriologist  in  Glasgow?  Yes. 

30925.  Where  milk  is  certified  to  be  infected  with  " 
tuberculous  germs  do  you  take  action  with  regard  to 
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30976.  And  that  is  only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
tuberculosis  in  the  cows? — I  know,  but,  in  the  same 
way,  I  calculated  that  3d.  per  cow  would  allow  £12 
per  head  for  all  clinically  affected  animals. 

30977.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  number  of  affected 
cows  in  the  Scottish  herds? — I  have  heard  it  put  at 
60  per  cent. 

30978.  So  high?— Or  is  it  33  per  cent.?  At  auj 
rate,  we  are  in  a  fair  position  to  assume  what  it  means. 
In  Vienna  an  enormous  number  of  children  react  to 
tuberculin,  but  a  relatively  small  number  die  from 
tuberculosis. 

30979.  Professor  Mettam. — Does  that  not  apply  to 
other  places  as  well? — -Yes,  but  Vienna  is  one  of  the 
places  where  inquiry  has  been  carried  out  on  a 
large  scale.  We  should  first  get  at  the  number  of 
affected  animals,  and  then  we  might  make  some  pro- 


gress, and  by  a  system  of  insurance,  aided,  if  you  like, 
by  the  Government,  it  seems  reasonable  to  believe  that 
we  rnight  get  rid  of  the  disease. 

30980.  Mr.  Campbell. — The  difficulty  about  insurance 
is  that  vou  cannot  compel  them  to  insure? — Why 
not? 

30981.  It  is  of  no  use,  a  few  hundred  farmers  in- 
suring. 

Professor  Mettam. — If  you  get  an  insurance  Act, 
you  can  make  them  insure. 

The  Chaiuman. — We  have  got  one. 

The  Witness. — Inducements  might  be  offered.  The 
Board  of  Agriculture  might  offer  facilities  to  farmers 
for  passing  cattle  under  the  tuberculin  test,  when  re- 
cruiting their  stock.  Then  in  return  for  an  insurance  of 
a  halfpeimy  an  animal  they  might  offer  to  buy  up  all 
the  animals  with  clinically,  affected  udders. 


Mr.  A.  M.  Trotter.  M.K.C.V.S.,  examined. 


30982.  The  Chairman.— I  understand,  Mr.  Trotter, 
you  are  veterinary  surgeon  to  the  Glasgow  Corporation? 
—Yes. 

30983.  What  inspection  do  you  carry  on  with  regard 
to  cattle  under  the  Glasgow  Corporation? — The  inspec- 
tion of  cows  comes  under  three  heads;  (1)  the  city; 
(2)  the  county;  (3)  hospitals.  The  hospitals  are  under 
special  contract.  The  milkers  must  be  in  complete 
overalls,  and  must  wash  their  hands  before  milking 
each  cow.    Every  cow  is  tested  for  tuberculosis. 

30984.  What  percentage  of  reactions  do  yoi;  have? — 
Between  70  and  80  per  cent,  reacted. 

30985.  Mr.  Campbell. — Are  you  talking  of  mixed 
herds? — Yes,  all  sorts. 

30986.  Mainly  Ayrshire  cows? — No.  They  are 
bought  in  the  best  market  for  milk  production.  Many 
of  them  are  Irish  cows. 

30987.  Do  you  find  that  80  per  cent,  of  the  Irish 
cows  react? — I  do  not  say  so.  Our  supply  comes  from 
different  quarters  of  Ireland,  but  we  are  getting  a  larger 
number  now-a-days  affected  with  tuberculosis. 

30988.  Professor  Mettam.^ — Are  they  old  cows? — Yes. 
The  greater  number  of  the  Irish  cows  we  get  are 
about  twenty  years  old. 

30989.  They  should  know  better? — I  am  speaking  for 
the  abattoirs. 

30990.  How  often  do  you  repeat  the  tuberculin  in- 
jection for  the  milk  that  comes  for  the  hospitals? — 
Every  year. 

30991.  Not  more  frequently ?— No.  In  1911  we 
tested  98 ;  58  were  passed  in  the  herd ;  30  were  reactors : 
and  10  were  doubtful. 

30992.  Mr.  Campbell.— What  became  of  those  that 
reacted? — Thev  were  disposed  of. 

30993.  Professor  ^Mettam.- Resold,  and  lost  sight  of? 
—Yes. 

30994.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  notes  of  any  fur- 
ther period  in  which  you  carried  out  the  test,  to  show 
the  percentage  of  reactions? — No;  we  have  carried  out 
the  test  for  four  or  five  years. 

30995.  Is  the  number  of  reactions  diminishing? — It 
is  variable.  With  the  repeat  test  you  frequently  get 
a  number  of  reactions,  because  the  bacillus  may  be 
lying  dormant  at  the  first  test,  and  it  may  spring  into 
existence  between  the  tests. 

30996.  In  no  other  case  do  you  subject  them  to  the 
tuberculin  test? — No:  we  have  no  power. 

30997.  Have  any  of  the  cowkeepers  supplying  milk 
to  Glasgow  had  their  herds  tested,  with  the  object  of 
advertising  a  guaranteed  supply? — Yes. 

30998.  Does  such  milk  command  a  larger  price  than 
the  ordinary  commercial  rates? — In  a  few  instances,  I 
believe,  the  consumers  will  pay  a  larger  price  for  it, 
but  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  the  bulk  of  the 
people  prefer  to  take  the  risk,  and  get  cheap  milk. 

30999.  I  suppose  those  who  would  pay  an  enhanced 
price  are  the  more  well-to-do  people? — Not  necessarily. 
A  great  many  working  people  would  pay  a  bigger  price, 
in  order  to  protect  the  health  of  their  children. 

31000.  When  it  is  proved  that  a  cow  is  infected  with 
tuberculosis,  what  action  do  you  take? — I  either  go  to 
the  owner,  or  notify  him  by  letter,  that  a  certain 
aiiimal  is  affected  with  tuberculosis,  and  I  ask  him  to 
remove  it  from  the  herd.  If  he  does  not  remove  it, 
then  the  town  clerk  sends  him  an  official  intimation 
that  the  cow  must  be  removed,  and  in  every  case  it 
is  done. 

31001.  Professor  Mettam. — But  suppose  it  is  not 
done;  suppose  he  does  not  remove  it? — Then  we  can 
take  action  to  make  him. 


31002.  Do  you  interdict  the  use  of  the  milk?— No; 
we  cannot.  We  can  insist  on  the  removal  of  the 
affected  cow  from  the  herd. 

31003.  The  Chairman.— Have  you  had  to  have  re- 
course to  drastic  methods? — No. 

31004.  You  find  that  a  notice  served  is  sufficient 
for  accomplishing  your  purpose? — Yes. 

31005.  Mr.  Campbell. — You  can  go  outside  the  city 
and  do  this? — ^Yes ;  our  powers  are  contained  in  the 
Glasgow  Police  Amendment  Act,  and  they  cover  every 
cow  from  which  we  draw  our  supply. 

31006.  Suppose  the  herd  is  in  Kircudbright  or  Dum- 
fries, how  do  you  do  then? — We  send  an  inspector  to 
vi-sit  the  cows. 

31007.  Do  3'ou  know  the  name  of  every  farmer 
sending  milk  to  Glasgow  in  those  counties? — No;  they 
are  changing  from  day  to  day,  but  I  send  one  of  my 
assistants  to  the  station  where  I  know  the  milk  is 
coming  from,  and  he  makes  inquiries,  and  traces  the 
farm. 

31008.  Professor  Mettam. — How  many  veterinary  as- 
sistants have  you? — Do  vou  mean  for  this  particular 
work? 

31009.  No;  in  connection  with  milk  work  generally? 
—Five. 

31010.  The  Chairman. — All  qualified  veterinary  sur- 
geons?— Yes. 

31011.  You  make  use  of  no  lay  inspection  at  all? — 
We  have  an  assistant  inspector. 

31012.  But  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  health  of 
the  cattle?— No. 

31013.  Is  abortion  at  all  common  among  the  Scottish 
dairy  herds? — Not  very  common.  Of  course  that  is 
a  matter  that  very  seldom  comes  under  my  observation. 

31014.  Has  the  price  of  milk  varied  in  Glasgow  in 
recent  years? — It  has  gone  up  a  little.  I  think  that 
is  on  account  of  the  high  price  of  feeding  stuffs. 

31015.  You  have  no  figures  which  would  enable  you 
to  determine  whether  the  milk-giving  properties  of  the 
cows  are  increasing  or  decreasing?  Are  milk  records 
kept  to  any  considerable  extent  in  Scotland? — Oh.  yes. 

.31016.  Is  it  becoming  more  popular  in  Scotland? — 
Yes. 

31017.  Do  you  consider  the  records  helpful  to  the 
farmer? — Most  assuredly.  I  know  one  farmer  who 
turned  a  loss  into  a  profit  through  keeping  records. 

31018.  The  records  guide  them  in  the  weeding-out 
of  unprofitable  animals? — Yes. 

31019.  And  you  think  the  keeping  of  records  ought 
to  be  encouraged  in  every  possible  way  by  the  State, 
so  as  to  cheapen  the  production  of  milk  by  having  only 
profitable  animals? — Most  assuredly.  You  have  a 
good  example  of  what  may  be  done  in  Denmark.  There 
they  has^e  bred  for  the  production  of  milk,  and  for 
the  production  of  butter.  In  Scotland  we  have  been 
breeding  to  please  the  eye.  Of  course,  a  great  many 
of  our  town  dairymen,  and  farmers  round  about  Glas- 
gow, are  quite  unable  to  improve  the  breeding,  because 
they  do  not  breed  any  cows  at  all. 

31020.  They  buy  calving  cows  from  time  to  time? — 
It  is  the  dairy  farmer  in  the  country  who  breeds  his 
cows,  who  would  derive  the  greatest  advantage  from 
the   keeping  of  records? — Yes. 

31021.  What  proportion  of  the  Glasgow  supply  comes 
from  the  Ayrshire  cows?  Would  it  lie  a  half?^ — I 
should  say  about  half. 

31022.  Is  the  standard  of  butter  fat  higlu  r  in  the 
Ayrshires  than  in  the  ordinary  cross-bred? — I  do  not 
tliink  so.  but  I  could  not  answer  that  question  with 
any  confidence. 
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31023.  Are  many  prosecutions  instituted  for  the  adul- 
teration of  milk  in  Glasgow? — That  is  not  in  my 
department. 

31024.  The  Chaiuman. — But  one  sees,  from  time  to 
time,  reports  of  cuses  in  which  prosecutions  have  been 
undertaken? — They  are  undertaken  practically  every 
year. 

31025.  And  substantial  fines  inflicted? — From  half-a- 
crown  to  two  pounds. 

31026.  Professor  Mettam. — Who  -s  the  judge  in  these 
cuses? — As  a  rule  the  stipendiary  magistrate. 

31027.  What  control  have  you  over  the  great  bulk  of 
the  milk  that  comes  into  Glasgow? — "We  have  practi- 
cally no  control,  all  the  control  we  can  exercise  is  by 
visitation. 

31028.  Samples  are  taken  regularly,  and  submitted 
for  bacteriological  examination? — Yes,  collected  at  the 
farms. 

31029.  Then  the  milk,  as  it  comes  to  the  various 
large  stations  in  Glasgow,  is  collected  by  the  purveyor, 
and  no  further  notice  is  taken  of  it.  Don't  you  think 
it  would  be  better  if  the  person  who  takes  this  milk  a3 
it  comes  to  the  city  were  examined? — Yes,  I  do,  but 
I  prefer  visitation  at  the  farms.  There  are  other 
things  besides  tuberculosis. 

31030.  Do  you  take  a  certain  number  ot  farms 
periodically  ? — Yes. 

31031.  So  there  is  no  control  of  the  quality  of  the 
milk  coming  to  Glasgow,  taken  in  bulk? — No. 

31032.  How  many  cows  are  stabled  in  Glasgow? — 
IjCss  than  a  thousand. 

31033.  You  have  not  as  many  as  there  are  in  Edin- 
burgh?— No. 

31034.  Then  the  majority  of  the  cattle  which  pro- 
duce milk  for  Glasgow  are  pastured  outside  Glasgow? — 
Yes. 

31036.  Suppose  you  have  reason  to  suspect  tuber- 
culosis in  a  herd  from  which  you  have  taken  milk, 
have  you  power  to  apply  tuberculin? — No. 

31036.  You  have  to  be  content  with  a  clinical 
examination? — Yes;  but  we  often  do  apply  the  tuber- 
culin test. 

31037.  But  at  whose  request?  Do  you  persuade 
the  owner  to  allow  you  to  do  it? — Yes. 

31038.  Suppose  you  have  reason  to  suspect  that  a 
given  animal  had  tuberculosis.  Must  it  necessarily 
be  tuberculosis  of  the  udder  before  you  can  stop  the 
milk? — Yes;  if  it  is  open  tuberculosis. 

31039.  Lady  Everakd. — Would  it  assist  you  if  there 
was  a  system  of  licensing  instead  of  registration :  if. 
instead  of  dairymen  being  registered,  they  were 
licensed? — Registration  is  no  earthly  good. 

31040.  Professor  Mettam. — Would  you  register  cows? 
— Yes,  I  would.  I  would  take  it  entirely  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  local  authorities. 

31041.  Miss  McNeill. — And  every  cow  producing 
milk  should  be  registered,  so  that  she  could  be  iden- 
tified wherever  she  happened  to  go? — Yes. 

31042.  Lady  Everard. — Would  it  not  be  advisable 
that  the  Dairy  and  Cowsheds  Order  should  be  made 
compulsory,  and  not  permissive? — It  is  a  national 
matter,  and  it  should  be  carried  out  by  a  national  body. 
In  1905,  in  Scotland,  out  of  400,000''cows  only  38,000 
were  exammed. 

31043.  Professor  Mettam.— What  percentage  of  cows 
suffer  from  tuberculosis  of  the  udder? — That  is  a  diffi- 
cult question.  If  you  get  into  districts  where  you  have 
old  cows,  you  have  a  greater  number  tuberculous. 
In  districts  where  they  keep  young  cows  there  are  fewer 
tuberculous.  In  the  slaughter-house,  in  1908,  we 
found  2.4  per  cent.,  whilst  in  a  group  of  live  animals 
one  in  fifty-three  showed  defective  udders. 

31044.  Mr.  Campbell.— Are  there  many  farmers  in 
Scotland  who  apply  the  tuberculin  test? — Quite  a 
number. 

31045.  Do  you  recommend  them  to  do  it?- — Most 
assuredly;  if  they  are  going  to  eradicate  the  disease. 

31046.  How  would  you  proceed  to  eradicate  the 
disease?  First  of  all  by  having  the  cows  tested,  I 
suppose? — By  having  them  tested. 

31047.  And  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  those 
which  react?— All  those  which  are  affected  with  open 
tuberculosis  should  be  got  rid  of  then. 

31048.  And  how  about  those  which  have  not  open 
tuberculosis?— They  should  be  kept  under  observation. 


31049.  Would  you  allow  the  farmer  to  sell  their  milk 
in  the  meantime? — Most  assuredly,  so  long  as  it  is  kept 
under  observation. 

31050.  But,  where  the  animal  develops  open  tuber- 
culosis, you  would  send  it  to  the  butcher? — That  is  a 
diSerent  thing. 

31051.  Then  what  is  the  use  of  your  instruction  and 
advice  to  the  farmer  if  you  do  not? — I  say,  let  the 
farmer  slaughter  the  animal  himself,  instead  of  selling 
it  to  another  man. 

31052.  And  sell  it  afterwards,  do  you  mean? — Yes. 

31053.  Oh,  I  do  not  mind  that.  You  mean  that  he 
should  take  the  responsibility  himself? — Yes. 

31054.  I  do  not  mind.  But  you  are  of  opinion  that 
if  the  farmer  wants  to  get  rid  of  tuberculosis,  he  should 
test  his  herds.  Those  which  react,  and  which  have 
open  tuberculosis,  you  would  have  him  destroy,  but,  in 
the  case  of  those  which,  though  reacting,  are  apparently 
sound,  you  would  allow  him  to  go  on  selling  the  milk, 
as  at  present  while  keeping  the  animals  under  observa- 
tion ;  and  if  they  were  fattened  off,  you  would  allow 
him  to  slaughter  them  and  sell  them,  so  long  as  the 
meat  was  sound? — Yes,  I  could  say  that.  It  does  not 
follow,  of  course,  that  the  milk  of  a  reacting  cow  is 
affected.  I  have  tested  113  cows  which  reacted  under 
tuberculin  and  none  of  which  were  affected  with  tuber- 
culosis, so  far  as  one  could  see. 

31055.  It  would  have  been  foolish  to  slaughter  those 
cows,  just  because  they  reacted? — Yes.  But,  of  course, 
all  these  cows  were  affected,  and  they  required  to 
he  kept  imder  careful  observation. 

31056.  I  quite  agree  with  you.  I  am  willing  to  go 
further,  and  say  that,  if  public  facilities  were  provided, 
you  might  insist  on  the  fanner  having  his  milk  bac- 
teriologically  examined  in  such  cases? — Yes;  the 
Government  ought  to  give  facilities. 

31057.  Lady  Everard. — They  do  in  Denmark? — Yes; 
I  believe  they  do. 

31058.  Mr."  CAMi'nELL. — But  my  point  is  that  if  you 
want  to  make  any  progress  in  eradicating  tuberculosis, 
then  .after  the  tuberculin  test  has  been  applied,  you  must 
have  some  reasonable  way  of  disposing  of  the  unsound 
aninuils? — Yes.  Of  course,  I  am  a  public  official,  and 
it  would  be  very  awkward  for  me  to  say  that  I  w^ould 
advise  the  farmer  to  sell  his  diseased  cow  to  another 
party. 

Mr,  Campbell. — But  somebody  has  to  say  it — 
The  Chairman. — I  fear  the  probabilities  are  that  the 
farmer  will  do  it  himself  without  being  told. 

31059.  Professor  Mettam.— The  way  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty is,  of  course,  for  the  farmer  to  keep  these  cattle 
in  good  condition,  and  to  pick  them  out  for  the  butcher 
from  time  to  time,  until  he  has  got  rid  of  them.  Let 
the  carcasses  be  subjected  to  the  usual  veterinary  ex- 
amination. If  they  pass  muster,  the  farmer  gets  the 
price;  if  they  are  condemned,  theu  there  may  be  a 
question  as  to  the  means  by  which  he  should  be  recom- 
pensed. But  you  insist  that  a  man  who  has  got  tuber- 
culin reacting  animals  should  send  them,  sooner  or 
later,  to  the  abattoir?  I  think  vou  can  agree  with 
that,  too,  Mr.  Campbell? 

llv.  Campbell. — I  agree.  But  if  you  send  a  fat 
reacting  cow  into  the  market,  you  may  be  accused  of 
having  sold  a  tuberculous  cow.  '  That  is  the  difficulty, 
and  no  farmer  likes  to  face  the  risk.  But  Mr.  Trotter 
will  not  even  go  so  far  as  to  allow  him  to  sell  it  in  the 
open  market.  He  says,  "  let  the  farmer  slaughter  it 
himself,  and  take  the  responsibility."  That  is  some- 
thing to  be  thankful  for,  but  not  much. 

Wit  ncss. — The  butcher  ought  to  be  protected  as  well 
as  the  farmer.  The  farmer  very  frequently  knows  that 
the  cow  is  diseased  when  he  disposes  of  it,  and  the 
butcher  becomes  a  victim  of  his  greed. 

31060.  Mr.  Campbell.— But  it  might  be  said  that  the 
farmer  is  getting  rid  of  the  cow  for  the  country's  good; 
he  is  clearing  his  stock,  and,  therefore,  improving  the 
milk  supply? — In  that  case  let  him  slaughter  it  himself, 
instead  of  selling  it  to  another  party,  and  putting  his 
loss  there. 

Mr.  Campbell. — Well,  I  am  satisfied,  so  long  as  you 
allow  him  to  sell  a  cow  that  has  react-ed  when  the 
veterinary  surgeon  cannot  see  anything  wrong  with  the 
udder. 

The  Chairman. — ^^Thank  you  very  much,  >Mr.  Trof^ter, 
we  are  greatly  obliged  to  you. 
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31061.  The  Chairman. — You  are  the  medical  officer 
of  health  for  Leeds,  Dr.  Cameron? — I  am. 

31062.  Would  you  kindly  tell  the  Commission  what 
control  is  exercised  by  your  Public  Health  Authority 
over  the  milk  supply ?— First  of  all,  we  visit  all  the 
milk  farms  in  Leeds  by  one  of  our  regular  inspectors. 
Then  we  also  go  further  than  that.  We  visit  every 
farm  by  the  veterinary  inspector  about  three  or  four 
times  a  year,  and  examine  every  cow,  to  ascertain 
whether  it  is  suffering  from  tuberculosis.  We  sample 
the  milk  in  the  ordinary  way,  to  see  if  it  contains  added 
water,  or  there  is  loss  of  cream,  w'hich,  although  im- 
portant, is  not  so  important  as  the  tuberculosis  matter. 

31063.  You  also  have  the  powers,  which  were  con- 
ferred on  Manchester,  of  outside  inspection? — Yes. 

31064.  You  have  in  operation  what  are  kaown  as  the 
Model  Milk  Clauses? — We  have. 

31065.  Have  you  found  them  helpful  to  you  in  ensur- 
ing a  pure  milk  supply? — Helpful,  but  not  satisfactory. 
We  do  not  quite  get  a  pure  milk  supply.  We  took 
last  year,  1911,  about  141  samples  from  122  different 
outside  farms.  We  found  that  5  per  cent,  of  these 
samples,  slightly  more  than  5  per  cent.,  were  tubercu- 
lous. These  were  outside  the  town.  We  did  not  sample 
specimens  exactly  in  the  same  way  inside  the  town, 
but  w-e  examined  the  cows  ourselves.  Our  veterinary 
inspector  went  three  or  four  times  a  year  to  each  cow- 
shed. The  percentage  of  cows  suffering  from  tubercu- 
losis of  the  udder  was  rather  less  than  O.T). 

31066.  As  in  the  case  of  other  cities,  the  vast  pro- 
portion of  the  milk  is  raised  outside  the  area? — I  think 
three-fifths  is  raised  outside,  and  about  two-fifths  inside, 
and  the  one-fifth  between  the  three  and  the  two  is 
raised  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leeds.  We  have 
recently  added  a  district  outside,  which  contains  many 
milk  farms.  Two-fifths  inside,  and  three-fifths  out- 
side. 

31067.  Has  any  friction  arisen  between  your  local 
authority  and  outside  local  authorities  with  regard  to 
inspection  which  you  are  enabled  to  carry  out  under 
your  inspection  powers? — I  might  point  out  that  we 
can't  inspect  unless  we  have  reason  to  think  there  is 
tuberculosis  coming  from  outside.  Inside  we  visit 
every  farm.  Outside  we  can  only  go  where  we 
reasonably  suspect;  when  we  have  a  reasonable  suspicion 
they  can't  say  anything  against  us.  We  have  had  a 
little  friction  from  one  local  authority,  which  thinks  we 
ought  to  tell  them  when  we  are  coming  to  their  farms. 
That  is  an  isolated  case,  and  it  is  not  a  reasonable 
objection,  because  when  we  have  a  suspicion  we  want 
to  get  to  the  farm  as  soon  as  we  form  it,  and  before 
the  owner  can  get  rid  of  his  cows.  I  am  not  suspecting 
that  their  inspector  would  go  behind  us,  but  the  natural 
thing  is  for  us  to  go  straight  to  the  place.  It  was  a 
real  difficulty  of  that  sort  which  prevented  our  getting 
the  Model  Clauses  in  1899.  We  applied  for  some- 
thing much  stronger,  for  the  Glasgow  Clause.  It  was 
a  very  powerful  clause,  by  which  you  can  go  and  in- 
spect any  farm  which  sends  milk  to  your  area. 

31068  Your  powers  are  not  so  drastic? — No;  we 
could  not  get  that.  The  whole  of  us  joined  together 
and  we  concocted  a  clause.  We  were  the  only  people 
who  could  not  get  them  in  full.  It  was  the  County 
Council  who  bowled  us  out,  on  the  groimd  that  they 
wanted  to  know  what  we  were  going  to  do.  We  had 
that  knocked  out  afterwards. 

31069.  But  in  the  extended  powers  of  1901  that 
difficulty  has  been  overcome? — Yes. 

31070.  Have  you  had  reason  to  suspect  that  the  milk 
had  been  a  source  of  infection  in  any  epidemic  of 
disease,  such  as  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria? — No; 
I  don't  think  often.  But  we  have  power  to  inspect 
under  the  Public  Health  Acts,  and  we  have  frequently 
used  that  power  before  we  got  the  extended  powers. 

31071.  But  you  have  from  time  to  time  had  reason 
to  suspect  that  the  milk  has  been  a  source  of  infection 
within  your  area? — You  mean  with  regard  to  ordinary 
infection?  I  have,  in  one  or  two  cases,  distinctly  found 
both  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria.  We  may 
have  had  one  or  two  slight  cases.  On  the  whole  we 
have  gone  on  this  principle.  In  every  case  of  scarlet 
fever  the  name  of  the  milkman  is  marked  down  by 
the  inspector,  and  if  several  cases  occur  in  houses 
served  by  the  same  milkman,  we  go  and  visit  the  farm. 

31072.  Have  you  the  power  to  suspend  the  supply  of 
milk  from  these  farms  the  moment  you  suspect  they 
are  the  source  of  infection? — We  have  never  had  to 
do  it. 


31073.  But  have  you  the  power? — I  don't  know. 
The  Infectious  Diseases  (Prevention)  Act  of  1890  is 
very  clumsy.  You  have  to  visit  the  farm,  and  report 
to  the  Committee,  taking  the  veterinary  surgeon  with 
you.  You  have  to  convince  the  Committee  that  it  is 
necessary  to  stop  the  milk,  and  by  that  time,  very 
likely,  the  mischief  is  over.  In  most  cases  the  farmer 
will  do  anything  we  want  him  to  do.  Sometimes  a 
farmer  has  said  "what  power  have  you?"  I  have  then 
said,  "  I  have  no  power,  but  I  am  not  convinced  that 
the  milk  is  not  the  soiu'ce  of  infection,  and  if  anybody 
asks  me,  I  shall  say  so."  If  I  say  that,  he  is  very 
likely  to  give  way.  I  find  them  willing  to  do  what  we 
ask,  both  inside  and  outside.  My  grumble  is  that  we 
have  no  right  to  go  beforehand,  and  see  outside  what 
they  ai'e  doing. 

31074.  Does  your  veterinary  inspector  ever  report  to 
the  Public  Health  Authority  that  he  has  found  sus- 
picious cases  in  certain  herds,  from  which  milk  has 
been  sent  in?  What  action  is  taken  on  these  reports? 
— ^Inside  the  town  we  deal  at  once  with  the  cow.  We 
require  that  the  cow  should  be  segregated,  and  the 
milk  not  used. 

31075.  But,  at  the  same  time,  if  ho  is  a  person  who 
is  greedy  by  nature  and  disposition,  and  anxious  to  turn 
every  penny,  he  may  surreptitiously  sell  the  milk  from 
the  suspected  cow? — There  was  one  particular  case 
in  which,  I  think,  that  was  done.  We  adopt  the  plan, 
in  a  case  of  doubt,  of  stopping  the  sale  of  the  milk, 
and  we  pay  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  milk 
where  we  have  any  doubt.  We  had  difficulty  in  one 
case  in  ascertaining  from  which  cow  the  tuberculous 
milk  came.  One  cow  we  felt  sure  was  yielding  the 
tuberculous  milk.  We  thought  the  man  had  separated 
that  cow.  The  tuberculous  milk  kept  coming  in.  We 
got  the  man  to  isolate  several  others ;  we  found  that 
these  cows  were  not  tuberculous.  W^e  paid  compensa- 
tion, but  the  tuberculous  milk  kept  coming  in,  and 
we  suspected  that  one  of  the  farmer's  men  was  putting 
the  milk  of  the  tuberculous  cow  into  the  common  stock. 
When  the  cow  we  had  originally  suspected  was  killed 
we  found  no  more  tuberculous  milk.  I  think  that  is 
the  only  case  in  which  wo  had  reason  to  suspect  we 
were  being  hoodwinked,  and  in  that  case  it  was  done  by 
a  servant. 

31076.  How  is  the  doubt  ultimately  solved?  Is  it 
by  subjecting  repeated  samples  to  bacteriological  ex- 
amination?— Generally  we  have  no  doubt,  if  we  find 
a  cow  with  enlarged  udder,  and  a  liiatory  of  chronic  in- 
duration, and  we  do  not  subject  that  milk  to  any 
special  test,  unless  inside  the  town.  In  the  outer  area 
we  first  of  all  learn  that  there  is  tuberculosis  in  the 
milk  we  have  examined.  We  then  go  and  try  to  find 
the  cow.  If  we  fix  on  the  cow,  and  we  think  her  udder 
tul)ercidous,  we  get  hei'  separated,  and  take  a  sample  of 
the  rest  of  the  milk.  If  the  rest  is  free,  we  conclude 
that  we  have  hit  it. 

31077.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  declaring  that  it 
is  essential  for  the  child  population  to  have  a  pure  milk 
supply:  that  is,  if  they  are  to  develop  into 
healthy  men  and  women  in  after  life? — No,  that  is 
certainly  the  case. 

31078.  You  regard  it  as  a  matter  of  supreme  im- 
portance for  the  Public  Health  Authority  to  take  every 
possible  precaution  to  secure  that  result? — Yes. 

31079.  You  have  had  no  milk  depot  established  in 
Leeds? — In  one  sense  we  have,  and  in  another  we 
have  not.  We  had  a  rather  important  experiment  of 
that  kind  in  Leeds.  It  was  not  on  the  line  of  the 
Liverpool  plan  of  boiling  the  milk.  We  wanted  to  try 
how  it  would  be  to  get  .a  pure  supply.  We  hoped  we 
could  get  the  Corporation  to  establish  a  small  dairy 
farm  to  provide  milk  specially  for  one  district.  It  was 
objected  to.  It  was  found  to  be  ultra  vires.  The 
Lord  Mayor  wrote  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Sanitary 
Committee,  and  offered  £200  towards  carrying  out  the 
experiment.  We  got  a  small  subscription  list,  and 
carried  out  the  experiment  for  twelve  months.  One 
difficulty  in  dealing  with  Liverpool  was  that  the  medi- 
cal officer  reported  that  the  mortality  among  children 
drinking  milk  is  so  much,  and  the  mortality  among 
children  born,  per  thousand,  so  much,  the  mortality 
among  the  children  drinking  tlie  milk  being  the  lesser 
number.  But  the  first  week  of  life  is  very  fatal  to 
children,  and  they  do  not  usually  begin  taking  the 
milk  till  a  later  period.  I  carried  on  the  experiment  for 
a  full  twelve  months,  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  was  something  like  25  per  cent,  saved  in  the 
mortality  of  children  who  were  taking  the  milk  pro- 
vided in  that  way,  as  compared  with  children  living  ini 
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the  same  district  who  were  taking  either  their  mother's 
milk  or  ordinary  milk.  We  took  no  selected  children ; 
they  were  picked  out  only  iu  the  way  I  have  described. 
Eliminating  all  those  under  three  months,  to  begin 
with,  we  found  that  something  like  25  per  cent,  were 
saved. 

31080.  By  the  use  of  a  milk  supply  controlled  by  the 
Municipal  Authority? — No;  not  the  Municipal  Autho- 
rity, but  a  private  committee. 

31081.  But  under  the  aegis  of  the  Municipal  Authority 
and  by  public  philanthropy? — By  public  philan- 
thropy. 

31082.  Would  you  say  that  the  cost  of  such  an  ex- 
periment should  be  borne  out  of  public  funds? — Per- 
sonally, I  should  say  so,  but  I  am  not  expressing  the 
opinion  of  my  authority. 

31083.  But  in  your  personal  opinion  you  would  think 
it  a  judicious  expenditure  of  public  money  to  provide  a 
pure  milk  supply  for  the  infant  population? — Un- 
doubtedly. 

31084.  In  all  probability  such  expenditure  would  more 
tlian  pay  for  itself  later  on,  by  ridding  the  community 
of  the  burden  of  institutions,  such  as  alms  houses, 
liospitals,  and  workhouses,  or  by  relieving  that  bur- 
den ? — Certainly. 

31085.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  boiling  of 
milk?  Do  you  think  it  is  in  any  way  injurious  to  the 
food  properties  of  the  milk? — Certainly  I  do.  I  regard 
the  living  milk  as  a  much  more  valuable  food  than 
the  dead  milk.  I  am  supposing,  of  course,  in  both 
cases  that  the  milk  is  pure. 

31086.  Of  course,  there  would  really  be  no  purpose 
in  subjecting  milk  to  this  process  except  for  the 
destruction  of  the -germs  of  disease  which  it  contains, 
or  may  contain.  I  take  it  that  your  ambition  is  to 
secure  purity  by  treatment  other  than  pasteurisation, 
or  similar  methods? — Yes. 

31087.  By  the  careful  handling  of  the  milk?— Yes. 

31088.  By  drawing  the  supply  from  cows  that  are 
proved  to  be  healthy  and  sound? — Quite  so. 

31089.  And  by  saving  the  milk  from  contamination 
in  transit? — Yes.  What  I  should  try  to  do  would  be 
to  have  selected  cows  milked  under  careful  manage- 
ment, the  milk  bottled  at  once,  and  reduced  to  a  low- 
temperature,  and  kept  at  a  low  temperature  till 
delivered  to  the  consumer.  That  is  what  we  were 
trying  to  do  in  Leeds. 

31090.  The  bottling,  unfortunately,  increases  the 
cost? — That  is  so,  and  that  affected  us.  The  steri- 
lisation of  the  bottles  increases  the  expense,  and 
bottling  is  nothing  unless  the  bottles  arc  sterilised. 

31091.  Except  that  the  bottles  save  the  milk  from 
exposure  to  dust.  Is  there  a  large  trade  done  in 
bottled  milk  in  Leeds?  Do  any  of  the  vendors 
specialise  in  it? — -They  do  not  exactly  specialise  in  it, 
but  they  include  it  among  their  sales.  I  do  not  know 
anybody-  except  the  dairy  at  Northallerton,  the  Wens- 
leydale  dairy,  who  sell  absolutely  nothing  but  bottled 
milk.  There  they  collect  the  milk  from  the  farms  in 
Wensleydale,  and  send  it  down  to  Northallerton,  where 
it  is  filtered  through  sand,  reduced  to  a  certain 
temperature,  and  bottled.    The  milk  is  not  sterilised. 

31092.  Do  they  sell  it  at  ordinary  commercial  prices? 
— Yes:  at  commercial  prices.  I  fancy  it  is  perhaps  a 
trifle  higher  than  the  ordinary  supply,  but  you  may  say 
that  it  is  sold  practically  at  commercial  prices. 

31093.  What  is  the  ordinary  price ;  the  ordinary  re- 
tail price,  in  Leeds? — During  the  greater  part  of  the 
summer  the  milk  is  sold  at  l^d.  a  pint.  It  rises  to 
2d.  I  think  the  Wensleydale  milk  is  sold  at  2d.  a 
pint  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Mr.  Dixon,  the 
veterinary  inspector,  could  tell  you  better. 

Mr.  Dixon. — It  is  3d.  a  quart  in  the  summer,  and 
3^  a  quart  in  the  winter,  from  the  ordinary  dairyman. 
But  the  Wensleydale  dairy  secure  4d.  all  the  year  round. 

31094.  Is  the  Wensleydale  milk  consumed  by  the 
better-to-do  people,  or  is  it  used  to  any  extent  by  the 
industrial  population  for  the  food  of  their  children? — 
I  do  not  think  the  sale  is  exploited  in  the  way  of  the 
milkman  going  from  door  to  door.  The  customers 
have  to  go  to  the  shop  to  fetch  it.  That  means  a 
limited  use  by  a  limited  class.  The  Wensleydale  dairy 
milk  is  supposed  to  come  from  farms  on  which  a  veteri- 
nary inspection  has  been  made  of  the  cows.  Of 
course,  I  am  not  able  to  say  whether  it  is  so  or  not. 

31095.  It  is  claimed  to  be  so? — Yes.  I  do  not  think 
the  cows  are  tuberculined ;  I  think  they  are  inspected. 

31096.  Is  your  veterinary  inspector  a  whole-time 
man  ? — Yes. 


31097.  His  whole  time  is  given  to  the  inspection  of 
the  dairy  herds,  and  the  administration  of  the  Milk 
Clauses? — He  is  also  the  meat  inspector. 

31098.  The  inspection  of  meat  is  the  only  other  duty 
he  is  called  upon  to  discharge? — Yes;  he  is  entirely 
under  the  Health  Department. 

31099.  Has  any  question  ever  arisen  in  regard  to 
the  payment  of  compensation  for  parting  with 
animals  that  have  been  declared  likely  to  be  infected 
with  tuberculosis,  the  payment  of  compensation  to  the 
owner? — It  has  not  actually  occurred,  though  it  has  been 
talked  about.  I  have  had  interviews  with  the  Society 
of  Dairymen,  and  I  put  it  to  them  in  this  way.  If 
you  will  undertake  that  you  will  not  admit  to  your 
dairies  cows  from  outside,  unless  they  have  been  tuber- 
culin tested,  I  will  ask  the  Corporation  to  pay  you  the 
whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  cost  of  every  cow  you  lose. 
But  they  said  they  could  not  persuade  the  farmer  to 
sell  in  such  circumstances. 

31100.  Do  you  consider  it  advisable  to  offer  some 
inducement  to  the  farmer  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
veterinary  inspector  to  any  cow  in  his  herd  he  sus- 
pected as  likely  to  be  suffering  from  tuberculosis,  so 
that  the  animal  might  be  dealt  with  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment? — You  mean  in  addition  to  the  neces- 
sity laid  upon  him  by  the  law  to  notify  such  cases  to 
us  at  once?  He  is  bound  to  notify  the  case  where  he 
suspects  tuberculosis. 

31101.  Yes;  in  order  to  secure  prompt  co-operation, 
so  that  it  might  be  possible  for  your  inspector  to 
examine  the  animal  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
after  the  suspicion  arose.  Would  it  not  be  desirable 
to  offer  the  farmer  some  financial  advantage? — I  should 
quite  support  such  a  provision. 

31102.  Y'^ou  think  it  would  be  helpful  in  eliminating 
suspicious  animals  from  the  milk  herds?  What  I 
have  in  mind  is  some  scheme  by  which  it  would  be 
more  profitable  for  the  farmer  to  have  the  cow  ex- 
amined, and  condemned,  if  necessary,  on  his  own 
representation,  than  to  keep  it,  to  the  danger  of  the 
public  health? — If  such  a  scheme  could  be  devised,  I 
agree  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing;  but  it  would  be 
rather  dilBcult  to  contrive. 

31103.  To  work  it  out  in  practice  might  be  difiicult, 
but  unless  you  take  some  means  to  secure  the  prompt 
co-operation  of  the  owner  with  the  officials  of  the 
Health  Authority,  then  you  agree  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult,  no  matter  how  vigilant  your  inspection  may 
be,  to  catch  every  animal  the  moment  it  becomes 
dangerous  to  health? — Yes.  We  had  a  man  iu  Court 
on  Tuesday,  and  twice  before  he  had  had  tuberculous 
cows  on  his  farm,  cows  which  Mr.  Dixon,  the  veteri- 
nary inspector,  had  detected  in  going  round,  and  had 
pointed  out.  Two  months  ago  Mr.  Dixon  came  across 
another  pretty  advanced  case  of  tuberculosis  of  the 
udder  on  this  farm,  and  I  advised  the  Committee  to 
prosecute. 

31104.  It  was  such  an  obvious  case  that  the  farmer 
ought  to  have  seen  it,  and  notified  it? — Yes.  He  was 
fined  five  shillings,  w^hich  was  ridiculous  in  a  case  of 
that  kind.  We  have  had  larger  fines  in  the  same 
class  of  case.  Fortunately,  a  good  many  men  report 
as  soon  as  they  have  any  suspicion,  especially  those 
inside  the  town. 

31105\  You  have,  unquestionably,  more  control  in  your 
own  area  than  outside? — Inside  the  city,  of  course,  wo 
are  living  at  their  very  doors,  and  we  are  in  and  out; 
they  do  not  know  when  we  may  drop  in. 

31106.  Has  your  inspector  ever  been  confronted  with 
any  difficulty  in  carrying  out  his  inspection  in  the 
country  districts — has  he  ever  met  with  hostility 
from  the  dairy  owner? — Not  seriously,  I  think.  But 
he  is  here  himself,  and  will  give  you  his  own  version. 

31107.  I  am  much  obliged  .  to  you.  I  will  not 
worry  you  with  matters  which  do  not  come  within  your 
own  purview? — Mr.  Dixon  sees  me,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  every  week,  and  reports. 

31108.  But  these  are  matters  that  come  under  his 
observation? — Yes.  He  might  hesitate  to  say  that 
there  was  a  difficulty  in  inspecting  the  country  farms, 
because,  as  a  general  rule,  when  an  inspector  tells  me 
he  has  difficulty  in  carrying  out  his  inspections,  I  begin 
to  suspect  him  of  not  slaowing  ordinary  diplomacy.  Of 
course,  I  do  not  suspect  Mr.  Dixon  of  that  at  all. 

31109.  Lady  Everard. — ^Would  you  recommend  licen- 
sing instead  of  registration — I  mean  that  dealejs  should 
be  licensed  and  not  registered? — By  a  licence  i  suppose 
you  imply  that  it  could  be  taken  away? 

31110.  Yes? — Certainly;  I  think  registration  is  rather 
absurd. 
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31111.  Do  you  think  that  the  Act  should  be  made 
compulsory  instead  of  permissive,  and  administered  by 
a  central  authority?  At  the  present  moment  you  find 
one  district  putting  the  Cowsheds  and  Dairies  Order 
into  force,  and  another  district,  perhaps  next  to  it, 
ignoring  it? — That  is  a  great  difficulty,  I  admit,  but  I 
am  not  sure  that  you  cannot  centralise  too  much. 
Over-centralisation  is  apt  to  destroy  local  interest,  and 
if  you  destroy  local  interest  in  this  matter,  you  destroy 
the  whole  thing.  I  should  rather  be  inclined  to  suggest 
that  a  combination  of  the  county  and  borough  authori- 
ties should  have  the  charge  of  looking  after  the  whole 
district;  in  other  words,  that  you  should  enlarge  the 
district  rather  than  centralise  too  much. 

31112.  Professor  Mettam. — Would  it  not  be  a  good 
thing  to  have  uniformity  of  application  of  these  various 
Orders  and  Acts? — I  should  like  very  much  to  see  the 
West  and  East  Eidings,  and  such  county  boroughs  as 
Hull  and  Sheffield,  combined  to  work  them.  I  should 
prefer  that  really  to  a  central  Act.  In  one  part  of  the 
country  the  application  is  lax  and  in  another  part  rigid. 
We  should  like  to  devise  means  of  getting  uniformity 
in  application,  and  if  we  could  get  the  local  authorities 
working  together  under  a  central  authority  there  would 
be  uniformity  of  application. 

'  31113.  Whence  do  you  derive  your  outside  supplies? — 
Partly  from  the  W'est  Riding;  not  very  much  from  the 
East  Riding;  a  little  from  Derbyshire;  but  nearly  the 
whole  of  our  Leeds  milk  comes  from  the  West  Riding. 

31114.  Are  the  samples  taken  at  the  stations  or  along 
the  road  as  the  milk  comes  in? — We  take  them  at  the 
stations  in  Leeds.  We  take  specimens  at  the  railway 
stations  imder  the  powers  given  us  by  the  Sale  of  Food 
and  Drugs  Act.  We  take  them  there,  so  that  we  are 
sure  that  the  milk  comes  from  the  man  whose  label  is 
on  the  can.  I  am  speaking  of  the  samples  we  take 
for  testing  purity  under  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs 
Act,  and  in  the  second  place  for  tuberculosis. 

31115.  You  make  two  different  kinds  of  examination? 
— We  do  not  make  a  regular  bacteriological  examination. 
I  have  done  it  iti  1905-6.  Tuberculosis  is  not  to  be 
cultivated  in  quite  the  same  way  as  ordinary  bacteria. 
You  can  take  a  small  quantity  of  milk,  mix  it  with 
jelly,  and  grow  the  bacteria.  But  you  can't  do  that 
way  with  tuberculosis.  It  is  the  guinea-pig  that  we 
use  for  our  cultivation  of  tuberculosis.  W^e  inject  the 
milk  into  the  guinea-pig. 

31116.  Which  bacterioscopic  examination  do  you  do 
as  a  matter  o"  routine? — The  tuberculosis  one.  The 
other  I  have  done  from  time  to  time. 

31117.  What  percentage  of  tuberculous  milk  do  you 
find  coming  into  the  town,  taking  100  samples? — About 
five  per  cent. 

31118.  Having  determined  that  a  certain  sample  of 
milk  is  tuberculous,  what  is  the  next  step? — The  next 
step  is  when  the  veterinary  inspector  goes  to  the  farm. 

31119.  It  may  be  miles  in  the  country? — Yes,  he 
examines  every  cow  upon  the  farm. 

31120.  You  have  no  power  to  destroy  an  animal. 
You  can  only  advise  the  owner  not  to  add  the  milk 
which  is  suspected  to  the  supply  which  he  is  sending 
into  Leeds? — We  advise  him  under  penalties.  We  tell 
him  that  if  he  does  we  shall  prosecute  him,  and  that 
he  is  bound  by  our  Acts  to  separate  that  cow;  if  he 
does  not-  do  so  we  can  prosecute  him. 

31121.  Supposing  he  gets  rid  of  that  cow,  have  you 
any  means  of  following  her?— Not  sufficient  means.  I 
communicate  with  the  West  Riding  County  Council  if 
I  know  such  a  cow  is  being  circulated,  telling  them  to 
be  on  the  look-out. 

31122.  Have  they  a  veterinary  inspector  belonging 
to  the  West  Riding  County  Council?— No.  It  is  rather 
a  pity.  I  want  combination  between  the  West  Riding 
aiid_  ourselves.  A  few  years  ago  the  West  and  East 
Ridings,  and  several  county  boroughs,  agreed  to  have 
an  investigation  as  to  the  soiling  of  milk.  A  very 
important  report  was  issued.  I  should  like  the  same 
people  to  carry  on  further  investigations  with  regard 
to  tuberculous  milk. 

31123.  Suppose  there  was  an  outbreak  of  enteric  on 
a  milk-run.  Have  you  power  to  go  on  that  farm  and 
examine  the^  people  handling  the  milk  by  the  Widal 
test? — I  don't  know  how  far  our  powers  would  go  Sut 
we  should  do  it. 

31124.  You  would  try  it  on?— Yes;  we  should  try  it 
under  the  Infectious  Diseases  (Prevention)  Act. 

.  31125.  li  you  have  hot  got  the  power  you  would  like 
it,  especially  if  you  wanted  to  discover"  whether  there 


was  a  carrier  present  in  a  certain  area.  Supposing 
you  had  evidence  of  a  milk  supply  containing  the  virus 
of  enteric,  and  130  or  140  cases  occurred  on  a -con- 
taminated run,  and  that  on  examination  of  the  persons 
handling  the  milk  there  was  found  to  be  a  carrier,  would 
it  not  be  a  salutary  thing  to  have  the  power  to  subject 
these  people  to  the  Widal  test? — I  think  it  is  a  thing 
one  would  do  without  having  the  power  if  one  were 
face  to  face  with  it.  I  have  had  two  distinct  outbreaks 
of  typhoid  from  milk.  One  was  from  a  district  outside. 
I  was  at  a  loss  to  know  where  it  had  come  from. 
Though  no  one  was  suffering  from  it,  a  man  who  had 
it  might  have  gone  away.  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  milk  had  got  polluted  from  a  privy  in  the 
neighbourhood;  that  some  tramp  had  used  it,  and  the 
milk  had  thereby  become  polluted.  Another  case 
occurred  from  a  neighbouring  borough.  We  had  about 
four  cases.  I  made  inquiries.  The  inspector  reported 
what  he  found.  I  examined  the  water.  Two  sources 
were  polluted.  W-'e  got  it  stopped,  and  there  was  no 
more  cases.  But  again  there  was  nobody  in  the 
neighbourhood  who  had  recently  suffered  from  typhoid. 

31126.  Supposing  that  you  went  to  the  place,  and 
you  did  run  the  culprit  to  earth,  and  he  refused  to 
part  with  a  drop  of  blood,  would  you  not  prefer  that  he 
should  acquiesce  whether  he  liked  it  or  not? — I  do  not 
think  I  should  have  that  difficulty.  What  I  should  do 
if  I  had  sufficient  power  would  be  to  get  him  knocked 
off  from  service. 

31127.  About  licences  for  cow-keepers — if  there  were 
licences,  would  it  not  be  easy  to  compel  them  to  make 
structural  alterations  in  the  byres  in  the  same  way 
that  a  bench  of  magistrates  can  make  a  publican  effect 
such  alterations,  by  refusing  his  licence  unless  he  does 
so? — I  think  licences  would  be  an  advantage;  but  it 
is  not  the  cow-keeper  who  has  to  make  the  alterations. 
It  is  the  landlord,  and  you  have  no  power  to  compel 
him. 

31128.  But  then  the  landlord  might  be  squeezed  by 
the  tenant? — It  would  be  extremely  hard. 

31129.  Mr.  Campbell. — Have  you  any  difficulty  with 
the  quality  of  your  milk? — There  is  a  good  deal  of 
adulteration  as  everywhere.  We  rank  rather  high,  but 
we  are  fortunate  in  having  one  or  two  very  able 
inspectors,  who  are  quick  in  getting  the  real  culprit. 

31130.  Is  there  any  difficulty  with  regard  to  the 
difference  between  the  morning  and  evening  milk  in 
Leeds? — There  is  a  considerable  difference.  The 
morning's  milk  shows  less  fat. 

31131.  Have  you  had  any  difficulty  with  it? — No. 

31132.  Have  you  found  that  the  morning's  milk  was 
below  three  per  cent.? — I  question  whether  it  is  often 
below  three  per  cent.  I  don't  think  it  is  ever  found  in  a 
herd  below  three  per  cent.  If  so,  there  would  probably 
be  adulteration.  But  we  never  prosecute  for  three 
per  cent,  in  the  morning  milk.  If  separated  milk  is 
put  into  new  milk  it  is  adulteration,  adulteration  by 
the  removal  of  cream. 

31133.  If  you  examine  a  sample  of  milk,  and  you 
find  that  it  is  deficient  in  quality,  what  form  of 
certificate  do  you  give?  Do  you  state  that  the  milk  is 
deficient  in  fat,  or  that  it  contains  so  much  per  cent, 
of  added  water? — Both.  Sometimes  the  one  and  some- 
times the  other. 

31134.  But  clearly  distinguishing  between  cases 
where  he  has  added  water  and  where  he  has  added 
separated  milk? — The  analyst  states  the  proportion  ih 
each  case. 

31135.  But  sometimes  he  says  that  a  certain  per- 
centage of  fat  has  been  abstracted,  and  in  another  case 
that  a  certain  percentage  of  water  has  been  added? — 
Yes. 

31136.  I  have  seen  a  report  where  milk  was  under 
three  per  cent,  in  the  morning.  In  that  case  would 
you  certify  added  water  or  abstracted  fat? — It  would 
be  certified  abstracted  fats  if  the  total  solids  were  right. 

31137.  By  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — Is  separated 
milk  sold  in  Leeds  as  an  article  of  food? — Yes.  Dr. 
Hall,  a  great  authority  on  baby  culture,  uses  it  for 
feeding  school  children,  but  he  adds  margarine  to  the 
diet.    He  looks  upon  it  as  rather  a  useful  thing. 

31138.  Do  you  consider  that  a  wholesome  article  of 
diet? — He  looks  upon  it  as  rather  a  useful  thing. 

31139.  But  you  prefer  milk? — I  prefer  milk;  that  is, 
of  course,  for  young  children,  not  for  school-going 
children. 
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31140.  Have  \ou  heard  separated  milk  hardly  spoken 
of  as  unwholesome  as  a  beverage? — No;  I  have  had 
no  complaints.    But  I  look  on  it  as  a  poor  thing. 

31141.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  in  cases  where 
you  suspect  a  farm  of  the  existence  of  some  infectious 
disease  other  than  tuberculosis,  say,  typhoid  fever,  yon 
treat  that  farm  as  if  it  were  infected  with  tuberculosis, 
and  send  some  one  out  to  make  an  examination? — Yes. 

31142.  Although  you  have  not  legal  power? — I  think 
we  have  legal  power.  If  we  suspect  that  milk  is 
bringing  an  infectious  disease  into  Leeds,  I  think  we 
have  power  to  go  under  the  Infectious  Diseases  (Pre- 
vention) Act,  1890,  an  adoptive  Act. 

81143.  You  think  yon  have  sufficient  power  already? 
— I  think  we  have,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have 
never  had  to  carry  it  out  to  the  full  by  getting  a 
magistrate's  order.  We  simply  go  to  the  place,  and 
they  allow  us  to  go  round  without  a  magistrate's  order. 
With  one  or  two  dairymen  there  is  an  arrangement, 
as  part  of  the  contract  of  selling  milk  in  Leeds,  that 
they  shall  allow  the  entrance  of  the  medical  officer  of 
health  and  his  assistant  at  any  time.  That  is  part  of 
the  contract. 

31144.  But  you  are  not  in  the  habit  of  using  any 
such  power  of  inspection  unless  yon  suspect  there  is 
something  anuss  with  the  farm? — I  think  we  should 
have  rather  a  difficulty  in  going  to  a  farmer  and  saying 
that  we  wanted  to  examine  his  milk  simply  because  it 
was  coming  into  Leeds.  But  wo  should  do  it  on  very 
slight  suspicion. 

31145.  What  power  have  you  in  addition  to  stop  llie 
sale  of  milk  when  you  find  there  is  infectious  disease 
on  the  farm?    I  suppose  you  prevent  the  milk  coming 
into  Leeds? — We  should  not  actually  stop  the  milk  if 
we  found  the  cause ;  we  should  stop  the  cause.    If  we 
found  a   person   suffering  from  typhoid,  or  a  person 
suspected  of  having  recently  suffered  from  typhoid,  we 
should  isolate  that  person,  and  allow  the  milk  supply 
to  go  on.    There  is  not  much  difficulty,  as  a  rule,  in 
finding  out  whether  a  person  concerned  with  the  milk 
supply  has  suffered,  or  is  suffering,  from  an  infectious 
disease.      With  regard  to  diphtheria  we  had  a  little 
difficulty  for  some  time.    A  dairyman  in   fjeeds  was 
l)uying  milk  from  two  farms.    His  wife  distributed  onfi 
supply  and  he  distributed  the  other,  and  the  diphtheria 
occurred  entirely  in  his  district.    On  the  farm  from 
which  the  milk  came  we  could  not  find  anybody  who 
was  ill,  or  who  confessed  to  having  sore  throat.  We 
stopped  the  milk  altogether  for  a  fortnight,  and  there 
were  no  fresh  cases  of  diphtheria  in  that  district,  except 
where  there  had  been  cases  in  the  same  houses.  Then 
the  local  authority  disinfected  the  cowshed,  and  cleaned 
it  all  down,  and,  everything  appearing  to  be  all  right, 
we  allowed  the  milk  to  come  back.    But  before  a  week 
had  passed  we  had  one  or  two  more  cases  of  diphtheria, 
and  we  stopped  the  milk  again.    I  then  asked  my 
assistant  to  go  and  take  specimens  from  the  throats  of  all 
the  people  concerned,  and  he  found  three  or  four  with 
the  bacilli  of  sore  throat,  although  they  were  not  ill. 
We  got  these  people  cleared  out,  and  allowed  the  milk 
to  come  back,  and  there  was  no  further  complaint. 
But  we  ought  to  have  done  that  at  first,  rather  than 
sto])  the  man  from  sending  his  milk  in.    I  was  at  fault, 
and  because  I  was  at  fault  I  had  to  resort  to  the 
clumsy  method  of  stopping  the  milk  altogether.  I 
recommended  the  Corporation  to  pay  something  to  the 
man  by  way  of  compensation  for  stopping  his  milk.  He 
was  not  acting  knowingly;  he  did  not  know  anyone 
was  suffering  from  diphtheria  on  his  farm.    We  also 
compensated  the  man  who  sold  the  milk.    It  was  not 
a  large  amount  in  either  case,  but  it  was,  no  doubt, 
pleasing  to  them  to  feel  that  they  were  regarded  as 
human. 

31146.  In  the  case  of  the  separated  milk  you  Mere 
speaking  of,  was  it  primary  separated  milk  or  skimmed 
milk  that  was  mixed? — I  cannot  tell  which  thev  get, 


but  both  separated  milk  and  skimmed  milk  are  sold. 
As  a  general  rule,  1  think  it  is  skimmed  milk  where 
it  is  used  as  an  adulterant. 

31147.  Is  preserved  milk  sold  in  Leeds  to  any  extent? 
— Yes;  very  largely. 

31148.  Is  that  full  milk?— There  is  a  great  deal  of 
Swiss  milk  sold. 

31149.  Pure  milk  with  sugar  added? — Yes. 

31150.  Is  that  used  a  good  deal  by  the  working 
classes? — Yes.  The  tin  is  used  only  occasionally,  and 
that  makes  its  use  very  objectionable,  for  it  means 
that  the  tin  is  kept  open  for  a  long  time. 

31151.  Lady  Everard. — Is  milk  powder  sold? — To 
some  exteiit;  not  very  much. 

31152.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — Are  milk  pre- 
servatives allowed  in  Leeds? — No;  I  do  not  think  we 
have  any. 

31153.  Mr.  C'ami'bei.l. — Is  that  not  because  of  the 
recent  Order? — I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  think  they 
have  been  used  to  any  large  extent  in  Leeds  for  20 
years.  I  always  ask  the  analyst  to  report  any  such 
cases;  there  are  very  few. 

31154.  There  was  quite  recently  a  new  Order  with 
regard  to  preservatives,  was  there  not? — Yes;  it  is 
illegal  to  put  any  preservative  in  milk  at  all. 

31155.  But  up  to  a  few  weeks  ago  it  was  not? — 
October  1st  was  the  date,  I  think. 

3115(5.  The  Chairman. — How  long  since  is  it  that 
compensation  was  paid  to  the  milk-vendor  for  the 
suspension  of  his  sales? — Are  you  speaking  now  of  the 
tuberculous  cases? 

31157.  No;  of  the  diphtheria  case?— I  think  that 
would  be  eight  or  ten  years  ago. 

31158.  Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  ask  the  question,  but 
has  it  t)eeu  made  the  subject  of  audit  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  Auditor,  and  has  it  been  passed 
as  legitimate  expenditure? — We  do  not  know  anything 
about  the  Local  Government  Auditor  in  Leeds. 

31159.  Does  he  not  audit  your  accounts? — No; 
except  the  accounts  of  the  Education  Department. 

31160.  Happy  Leeds.  You  have  really  no  super- 
vision of  the  expenditure  made  by  the  Corporation 
then? — Not  by  the  Ijocal  Government  Board,  except, 
as  I  have  explained,  so  far  as  the  accounts  of  the 
Education  Department  are  concerned. 

The  Chairman. — Everything  is  presumed  to  be 
perfect  except  education. 

31161.  Miss  McNeill. — What  takes  the  place  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  audit? — We  have  the  Lord 
Mayor's  auditor,  and  our  own  auditor.  I  daresay  the 
Local  Government  Board  would  worry  us  if  they  could, 
but  they  cannot. 

31162.  The  Chairman. — Is  there  any  question  raised 
on  audit  as  to  the  legality  of  the  expenditure? — There 
has  been  no  such  question  raised  in  regard  to  milk 
cases.  Our  difficulty  is  not  so  much  with  the  auditors 
as,  if  I  may  say  so  without  offence,  with  the  Town 
Clerk,  who  is  the  legal  adviser  to  the  Corporation.  In 
this  particular  instance  I  have  quoted  of  the  experiment 
we  wanted  to  run,  the  Town  Clerk  was  asked,  as  a 
matter  of  law,  to  rule  whether  we  had  a  right  to  do 
it  or  not,  and  he  said,  "No."  If  he  had  not  l)een 
asked  for  a  ruling  we  should  have  gone  through  ^  ith 
it.  and  there  would  have  been  no  trouble  with  the 
audit.  Of  course,  I  believe  the  Town  Clerk  was  quite 
right  in  his  ruling;  vmfortimately  we  asked  him. 

31163.  The  moral  of  which  is,  that  when  you  have 
a  doubt  about  the  legality  of  expenditure  again  do  not 
ask  the  Town  Clerk. — As  to  the  question  of  raisi-ng 
the  legality  of  expenditure,  this  is,  of  course,  a  legal 
matter,  but  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  there 
might  be  an  appeal  tothc  King's  Bench  on  the  part  of 
a  ratepayer  to  test  the  legality  of  any  particular  expen- 
diture made  by  the  Corporation.  But  the  Local 
Government  Board  Auditor  has  no  jurisdiction. 

31164.  At  all  events,  in  the  case  you  have  mentioned 
of  the  payment  of  compensation,  no  question  was 
raised? — No  question  was  raised. 


Mr.  James  A.  Dixon,  "hi 

31165.  The  Chairman. — You  are  Veterinary  Inspector 
t/i  the  Iiceds  Corporation,  Mr.  Dixon? — Yes. 

31166.  How  long  have  you  held  that  appointment? — A 
little  more  than  seven  years. 

31167.  And  you  have  been  carrying  out  under  the 
tx^rms  of  your  appointment  the  examination  of  the 
various  herds  supplying  milk  to  the  city? — Yes. 

R 


.Il.C.V.S.,  examined.  : 

31168.  Have  you  much  difficulty  in  ensuring  that 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  milking  of  the  cows  and 
the  handling  of  the  milk  are  cleanly  and  careful  in 
their  habits,  so  as  to  save  the  milk  from  dirt  and  con- 
tamination?— That  really  falls  within  the  duties  of  my 
colleagiie,  the  dairies'  inspector. 

31169.  It  is  no  pai-t  of  your  administration?-  I  assist 
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him,  and,  if  he  is  not  with  me,  I  tell  him  when  I 
see  things  are  not  all  right  But,  strictly,  my  duties  are 
confined  to  the  cowshed,  and  all  other  matters  are  left 
to  the  dairies  inspector. 

31170.  Is  it,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  cause  of  complaint 
to  him  that  he  is  not  able  to  secure  as  much  cleanliness 
as  he  would  desire  to  see?  Are  the  people  careless  in 
their  habits? — Some  are. 

31171.  Do  they  use  overalls  when  milking? — Some 
do. 

31172.  But  the  use  of  overalls  has  not  been  made 
imperative  ? — No. 

31173.  Nor  is  it  universal? — No. 

31174.  Do  you  often  apply  the  tuberculin  test  in  the 
case  of  suspicious  animals? — Fairly  frequently. 

31175.  Are  you  a  firm  believer  in  the  test  as  an 
indication  of  the  conditions  to  be  found  on  post  mortem  ? 
— Yes;  but  I  do  not  apply  the  tuberculin  test  for  my 
own  information  in  dealing  with  animals  suSering  from 
tuberculosis  of  the  udder.  I  use  it  then  really  as  a 
means  of  pleasing  the  farmer,  and,  very  frequently, 
getting  him  with  me. 

31176.  Do  you  find  any  of  the  farmers  refusing  the 
test? — Some  do.    Some  do  not  believe  in  it. 

31177.  Professor  Mett.\m. — Why? — Pure  ignorance. 

31178.  They  think  it  a  harmless  fad,  the  result  of 
which  makes  no  difference  to  your  conclusions? — 
Exactly. 

31179.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  often  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  following  up  the  test  by  a  1)081  mortem 
examination  ? — Fairly  frequently. 

31180.  Have  you  had  many  instances  in  which  the 
■post  mortem  did  not  show  the  conditions  you  expected 
to  find  from  the  result  of  the  test? — No;  it  has  never 
failed. 

31181.  And  for  that  reason  you  are,  of  course,  rather 
a  firm  believer  in  the  efficiency  of  the  tuberculin  test 
in  determitiing  the  condition  of  the  animals  to  which 
it  is  applied? — Yes. 

31182.  What  other  methods  do  you  apply  previously 
to  the  application  of  the  tuberculin  test  to  ascertain  the 
conditions?  Do  you  go  in  for  the  osculation  of  the 
lungs? — Oh,  yes,  that  is  part  of  the  clinical  examina- 
tion. 

31183.  Do  you  find  dairy-keepers,  as  a  rule,  willing 
to  co-operate  with  you?  Do  they,  for  example,  direct 
your  attention  to  a  cow  which  is  not  looking  well? — 
Very  few  do  that. 

31184.  Professor  Mettam. — -Rather  the  opposite,  I 
presume  ? — Yes. 

31185.  The  Chaiuman. — If  they  had  a  cow  that  they 
thought  would  hardly  bear  examination,  they  would 
probably  like  to  erect  a  screen  between  you  and  the 
cow? — Most  of  them  would. 

31186.  Do  you  examine  the  cows  when  on  the  pasture 
in  the  summer  just  as  you  do  when  they  are  in  the 
byre  in  the  winter? — No;  in  the  summer-time  we  time 
our  visits  for  milking  time. 

31187.  You  carry  out  the  examination,  but  always 
when  the  cows  are  in  the  byre? — Yes. 

31188.  We  know  that  elsewhere  no  examination  takes 
place  at  all  during  the  period  the  cows  are  at  grass. — It 
does  with  us.  We  do  not  get  as  many  cases  in  the 
summer  months,  because  the  available'  hours  for  the 
examination  of  the  cows  are  so  limited.  We  have  only 
about  an  hour  in  the  early  morning,  and,  perhaps,  an 
hour  and  a  half  in  the  afternoon  when  we  can  get  at 
the  cows,  and  we  arrange  our  visits  accordingly. 

31 189.  Have  you  ever  been  confronted  with  vigorous 
hostility  on  account  of  your  inspection  when  suspected 
milk  has  been  traced  to  a  farm?— Do  you  mean  outside 
the  city? 

31190.  Yes.— No;  not  active  hostility. 

31191.  Indifference?- Yes;  passive  objection. 

31192.  They  won't  assist  you.  They  say,  "  there 
they  are;  do  what  you  like  '?— Exactly. 

31193.  Has  any  friction  ever  arisen  with  the  local 
authorities  outside  when  you  have  gone  into  their  areas 
to  carry  out  inspections?— There  was  one  case.  One 
local  authority  raised  some  point  about  being  notified. 

31194.  Do  you  examine  cases  in  a  district  in  which 
the  local  authority  has  a  veterinary  officer?— We  went 
once  mside  the  boundary  of  Bradford. 

Yes^^^^'  ^^^^  ^  veterinary  inspector?— 

_  31196.  Were  they  sending  milk  into  Leeds?— Yes-  it 
IS  a  farm  ]ust  over  the  boundary,  but  more  accessible 
for  Leeds  than  Bradford. 

V?^l^i-A^^  Mr  Campbell.-You  have  cows  in  the 
West  Ridmg  under  the  supervision  of  another  veterinary 


officer? — les;  but  in  these  populous  parts  they  conBume 
their  own  supply  of  milk. 

31198.  Then  let  us  say  the  North  Riding?— No;  there 
is  absolutely  no  inspection  beyond  the  dales.  Until 
I  go,  there  is  never  a  veterinary  surgeon  near  the  place. 

31199.  Is  any  inspection  at  all  carried  on  in  these 
places  to  ascertain  whether  the  dairies  are  kept  clean. 
I  mean  lay  inspection? — In  some  districts,  yes. 

31200.  In  some,  not  even  lay  inspection? — There  is 
the  sanitary  inspector,  but  he  is  not  definitely  charged 
that  he  must  keep  a  strict  look  out  on  dairies. 

31201.  I  suppose  the  administration  is  little  more 
than  nominal  in  such  places? — In  many  cases. 

31202.  Have  you  much  difficulty  in  inducing  cow- 
keepers  to  carry  out  structural  alterations  you  consider 
necessary? — Inside  the  town? 

31203.  Outside?— Well,  I  report  the  matter  to  the 
dairy  inspector,  and  it  is  then  left  to  the  medical  officer 
of  health. 

31204.  If  it  is  referred  to  you  that  a  certain  cow- 
keeper,  about  whose  premises  you  presented  a  report, 
has  not  conformed  with  the  regulations,  do  you  visit 
him  again? — If  I  am  instructed  to  do  so  by  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health. 

31205.  Do  you  go  of  your  own  volition  to  see  whether 
improvements  are  carried  out? — Not  as  to  sheds. 

31206.  Professor  Mettam. — That  has  nothing  to  do 
with  you? — No;  I  do  not  bother  about  the  structure  of 
sheds. 

31207.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  owner  as  to  what  they  should  do  if  the 
floor  is  bad  and  air  space  insufficient? — Yes,  we  always 
make  an  effort  to  advise  them  and  instruct  them. 

31208.  But  you  have  no  power  to  compel  them  to 
carry  out  structural  repairs? — Not  that  I  know  of. 

31209.  You  have  never  set  out  to  do  so? — No. 

31210.  Professor  Mettam. — It  is  not  part  of  your 
duties? — No. 

31211.  The  Chairman. — Has  a  vendor  of  milk  ever 
been  sent  for  to  answer  for  the  condition  of  his  byre 
on  your  report? — Not  yet. 

31212.  And  no  pressure  is  imposed  on  a  suggestion 
made  by  you  or  your  colleague  as  to  the  condition  of 
his  byre? — The  pressure  comes  from  the  local  authority. 

31213.  Does  his  own  local  authority,  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  local  authority  of  Leeds,  send  an  officer  to  visit 
that  man's  place,  and  tell  him  there  are  certain  things 
he  must  do  if  he  is  to  continue  to  send  in  milk? — That 
is  what  we  ask  them  to  do. 

31214.  And  what  is  the  practice? — In  most  cases  they 
do  so. 

31215.  And  where  they  have  no  inspector  who  takes 
charge  of  it? — I  do  not  know,  but  they  always  have  a 
sanitary  inspector. 

31216.  Some  officer  to  whom  a  report  can  be  handed? 
—Yes. 

31217.  And  who  has  to  see  that  certain  things  are 
done? — Yes. 

31218.  In  what  percentage  of  cases  is  it  efficacious? — 
I  have  no  idea.  I  have  not  had  to  go  round  again  to 
see  if  things  have  been  improved. 

31219.  Speaking  generally,  is  the  condition  of  cow 
byres  in  the  area  supplying  Leeds  with  milk  satisfactory 
from  a  health  point  of  view? — No;  but  ih  certain 
selected  districts  on  the  boundaries  of  certain  estates 
the  housing  of  cattle  is  excellent. 

31220.  But  where  the  occupier  is  left  to  carry  out 
this  work  unaided  there  are  things  inefficiently  done 
or  not  done  at  all? — Yes. 

31221.  Is  it  lack  of  capital  or  of  desire?— Both. 

31222.  But  you  have  not  heard  of  any  vendor  being 
obliged  to  abandon  his  trade  because  he  failed  to 
conform  with  regulations  laid  down  by  the  Leeds  Public 
Health  Authority  or  the  local  authority  in  which 
business  is  carried  on? — I  have  not  heard  of  an  outside 
man. 

31223.  In  the  Leeds  area  is  your  administration 
sufficiently  drastic  to  compel  a  man  to  abandon  his 
trade  if  he  did  not  carry  out  required  alterations? — Yes. 

31224.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  a  uniform 
application  of  orders  should  be  made  possible  by  all 
local  authorities? — Yes.    That  is  what  is  required. 

31225.  And  that  would  be  helpful  to  those  districts 
which  are  trying  to  secure  a  purer  supply? — Yes. 

31226.  And  till  that  is  done  is  it  reasonable  to  hope 
that  the  municipal  authorities  can  accomplish  what 
they  desire? — I  don't  think  it  is  possible. 

31227.  Professor  Mettam. — How  many  cows  are 
stabled  in  Leeds?— 2,0.38  last  year. 

31228.  You  have  a  large  bovine  population? — Yes. 

31229.  What  is  the  general  condition  of  their  housing? 
—Good. 
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31230.  You  find  no  difficulty  in  getting  people  to 
carry  out  your  requirements? — No,  not  inside  the  area. 

31231.  What  air-space  do  you  demand  for  these 
cows? — In  town  cowsheds  we  require  about  one 
thousand  cubic  feet.    We  get  that,  by  regulation. 

31232.  That  is  what  you  require  when  you  are 
erecting  new  sheds? — Yes.  ' 

31233.  What  are  you  satisfied  with  in  old  sheds? — 
800  feet. 

31234.  Or  even  less  than  that? — No;  we  generally 
get  about  800  feet. 

31235.  What  is  the  age  of  the  cows  kept  in  Leeds? — 
They  come  in  after  the  third  calf  as  a  rule,  and  the 
most  common  system  and  the  best  paying  is  "  milk  and 
feed."    The  life  in  Leeds  is  about  six  to  nine  months. 

31236.  Then  they  send  them  to  the  abattoir? — Yes. 

31237.  You  are  the  chief  inspector  there? — Yes. 

31238.  Do  you  find  many  cases  of  tuberculosis  coming 
hi? — Not  many  from  Leeds  cows. 

31239.  You  find  them  comparatively  free? — Yes. 

31240.  What  is  the  percentage? — I  have  never  been 
able  to  make  a  satisfactory  estimate  of  the  number. 
We  do  not  handle  many  of  the  cows  in  the  Leeds 
abattoirs.    They  go  to  other  places. 

31241.  Where  do  these  cows  come  from? — The  whole 
country  about — Skepton  and  Wharfdale.  A  lot  come 
from  the  York  area. 

31242.  About  how  much  milk  would  they  give? — 
They  must  give  three  gallons  a  day  to  pay. 


31243.  They  keep  them  up  to  that  as  long  as  they 
can? — Yes. 

31244.  And  what  is  their  breed? — They  are  nearly  all 
cross-bred  shorthorns.  We  have  now  tapped  a  new 
source  of  supply  in  Hereford.  We  get  a  sprinkling  of 
cross-bred  Herefords. 

31245.  Are  they  producing  as  much  milk? — No. 

31246.  Do  these  cows  go  out  to  grass? — Most  of  them. 

31247.  In  the  summer-time? — Yes;  most  of  them. 

31248.  How  far  have  they  to  go  to  the  pastures? — 
There  are  only  about  half  a  dozen  sheds  in  our  131 
which  have  not  got  grass  nice  and  handy.  They  are 
really  in  semi-rural  parts  with  fields  just  behind. 

31249.  The  Chairman. — Do  they  liberate  them  in  the 
winter  season? — In  most  cases  they  turn  them  out  for 
half  an  hour  or  a  little  longer  while  they  clean  out  the 
sheds.  Up  to  this  time  of  the  year,  however,  all  our 
cows  are  out  two  or  three  hours  a  day. 

31250.  Professor  Mettam. — Has  there  been  R)iy 
shortage  of  milk  in  recent  years? — Oh,  yes.  In  the  dry 
weather. 

31251.  Have  poor  people  any  difficulty  in  getting 
milk?  Do  they  use  as  much  as  they  would  like? — They 
are  getting  more  and  more  into  the  use  of  tinned  milk. 

31252.  Swiss  milk?— Yes. 

31253.  They  prefer  that  to  cows'  milk?  Or  is  it 
cheaper? — I  do  not  think  it  is  cheaper.  The  reason 
it  is  used  is  that  it  is  so  handy. 


The  Commission  adjourned  at  5.45  p.m.  till  the  fuUowing  daij. 


FIFTY-FIFTH  DAY.— FRIDAY,  8th  NOVEMBER,  1912. 

The  Commissioners  resumed  their  Sitting  at  the  Town  Hall,  Manchester,  at  10  a.m. 

Present : — P.  J.  O'Neill,  Esq.  (Chairman) ;  Lady  Everard  ;  Miss  Margaret  McNeill  ;  Sir  Stewart 
WooDHOusE,  M.D. ;  Alec.  Wilson,  Esq. ;  J.  R.  Campbell,  Esq ,  b.sc.  ;  and  Professor  A.  E. 
Mettam,  b.sc  ,  p.r.c.v.s. 

S.  W.  Strange,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


Dr.  James  Niven,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  City  of  Manchester,  examined. 


31254.  The  Chairman. — You  are  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  for  the  City  of  Manchester?— Yes. 

31255.  The  Commission  had  a  most  interesting 
account  yesterday  from  your  veterinary  officer,  Mr. 
Brittlebank,  of  the  circumstances  leading  up  to  the 
period  when  the  Manchester  Corporation  applied  for 
additional  powers  to  control  the  milk  supply  of  the 
city.  Mr.  Brittlebank  gave  us  a  very  interesting  and 
extremely  lucid  account  of  all  the  circumstances  bearing 
on  the  situation  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  milk 
producer,  and  if  you  would  be  good  enough  to  take  up 
the  same  question  from  the  public  health  point  of  view 
it  would  be  most  interesting  and  informing  to  the 
Commission.  The  death-rate  at  the  time,  particularly 
amongst  the  infants,  and  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place  since  the  application  of  these  powers,  would,  I 
may  suggest,  be  particularly  interesting  from  our  point 
of  view. — Well,  I  have  not  the  figures  with  me,  but  I 
can  give  you  a  brief  outline  of  what  has  taken  place. 
There  has  been  a  continuous  fall  in  the  infantile  death- 
rate  from  tuberculosis,  and  a  very  remarkable  fall. 
If  we  take  the  last  fifteen  years  or  so,  I  think  the 
death-rate  at  the  present  time  of  children  under  one 
year  of  age  from  tuberculosis  is  about  half  of  the 
average;  not  half  of  what  it  was  at  the  beginning,  but 
of  the  average  which,  of  course,  is  a  very  great 
reduction.  That  continues  up  to  the  age  of  five.  Very 
curiously  it  does  not  extend  beyond  that  period.  When 
you  come  to  the  age  period,  five  to  fourteen  years, 
you  get  very  little,  if  any,  reduction  in  the  death-rate 
from  other  forms  of  tuberculosis  than  phthisis.  As  you 
are  aware,  of  course,  the  forms  of  tuberculosis  other 
than  phthisis  very  much  preponderate  in  the  early 
periods  of  life,  and  a  good  Tnany  of  these  forms  are 
undoubtedly  connected  with  food,  that  is  to  say,  they 


are  due  to  matters  which  have  been  ingested,  I  do  not 
say  necessarily  milk,  but  matters  which  have  been 
taken  into  the  digestive  system,  and  it  is  at  that  period 
of  life  that  this  enormous  reduction  has  taken  place 
in  the  mortality. 

31256.  Professor  Mettam. — Can  you  tell  us  whether 
the  infection  is  bovine  or  human? — Of  course,  that  is 
a  difficult  question  to  determine.  The  magnitude  of 
the  reduction  is  so  great  that  it  is  scarcely  possible 
that  it  could  be  due  entirely  to  the  diminution  of 
human  infection.  It  is  a  little  difficult  this  matter, 
and,  perhaps,  I  had  better  go  on  to  explain.  There  is 
no  such  reduction  at  early  ages  in  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis, but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  reduction  of 
pulmonary  tuberculosis,  which  is  greatest  at  the  ages 
of  25  to  44,  in  later  years.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
that  reduction  has  taken  place  chiefly,  not  amongst  the 
tramp  class,  not  amongst  people  living  in  common 
lodging-houses,  the  very  poorest  classes,  but  amongst 
people  living  at  home.  While,  of  course,  you  would 
expect  a  certain  amount  of  reduction  of  infection  in 
children  as  a  consequence,  this  reduction  of  the  death- 
rate  among  young  children  is  so  very  great  that  it  is 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  reduction  in  phthisis  which 
has  taken  place  in  later  years.  It  seems  to  me  probable 
that  both  influences  have  been  at  work,  and  that  the 
improvement  in  the  milk  has  played  a  very  large 
share.    That  is  the  impression  I  have  received. 

31257.  The  Chairman. — If  milk  forms  such  a  staple 
article  of  food  for  infants  and  children  of  tender  years, 
is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  enormous 
decrease  in  the  death-rate  is  conseqiient  upon  the 
improved  condition  of  the  milk  with  which  they  are 
nourished? — I  have  tried  to  make  it  clear  to  you  that 
there  are  two  factors  at  work. 
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31268.  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  assume  that  that  is  a 
leading  factor? — I  think  the  facts  point  to  that  being 
a  leading  factor.  But  you  have  to  explain  why 
there  is  no  such  reduction  between  the  ages 
of  five  and  fourteen.  Mr.  Brittlebank  has  already  told 
you  what  has  taken  place  in  regard  to  milk;  that  we 
have  not  only  had  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  cows 
found  to  be  tuberculous,  but  that  the  disease  has  been 
detected  at  a  much  earlier  stage  than  it  used  to  be. 
The  result  is  that  the  children  who  are  getting  the 
infection  are  getting  it  in  much  smaller  doses.  In 
general,  you  may  assume  that  tuberculosis  is  the  result 
of  repeated  infections.  It  therefore  stands  to 
reason  with  that  condition  of  the  milk  supply,  that 
if  you  are  going  to  get  the  infection  of  the  child,  it 
will  take  longer  to  produce  that  infection,  so  that  yovi 
get  the  period  of  infection  retarded.  That 
would,  to  some  extent,  explain  why  you  do  not  get 
reduction  at  a  later  age,  although  you  have  such  an 
enormous  reduction  at  the  earlier  ages.  I  am  not  able 
to  part  with  the  paper  I  hold  in  my  hand,  but  these 
tables  show  what  an  enormous  reduction  has  taken 
■place.  It  shows  the  infantile  mortality  from  forms  of 
tubereidosis  other  than  phthisis,  and  the  course  of  the 
reduction  in  successive  years  at  the  age  periods. 

31259.  If  you  would  be  good  enough  to  read  the  tables, 
so  that  we  may  have  them  on  the  notes,  it  would  add  to 
the  information  of  the  Commission.  You  might  give  us 
the  figures  for  a  certain  number  of  years? — In  1891  the 
death-rate  under  one  year,  per  thousaiul  births,  from 
tuberculosis  was  11.04';  in  1892,  10.08;  in  1893, 11.75;  in 
1894,  10.84.;  and  in  1895,  11.58.  That  was  the  period 
at  which  we  began  our  operations  against  tuberculosis 
within  the  citv.  Afterwards  we  get  these  rates  : 
1896,  8.54;  1897,  10.26;  1898,  9.04;  1899,  9.68  (that 
was  the  vear  in  which  w&  got  our  milk  clauses) ; 
1900,  8.31;  1901,  8.67;  1902,  7.22;  1903,  8.14;  1904, 
6.63;  1905,  6.37;  1906,  5.81;  1907,  5.49;  1908,  5.24; 
1909,  5.09;  1910,  4.] 2.  The  average  is  8.20,  which  is 
about  double  the  rate  for  1910.  In  the  year  1910-11 
there  was  a  slight  increase.  I  do  not  see  the  figvn-e 
here,  but,  of  course,  it  fluctuates  from  year  to  year.  . 

31260.  But  the  general  figures  indicate  a  very  steady 
and  rapid  decline? — That  is  so. 

31261.  Mr.  \YiLSON. — Would  you  correlate  with  that 
the  percentage  of  samples  of  milk  proved  to  be  tuber- 
culous. I  think  I  remember  it  being  stated  that 
about  9  per  cent,  of  the  samples  used  to  be  tuber- 
culous?— Well,  you  will  have  those  figures,  and  you 
will  be  able  to  judge  for  yourselves.  I  think  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  we  have  taken  sufficient  samples 
to  exercise  a  real  supervision  over  the  milk  supply, 
and  in  his  visits  to  the  farms  J\Ir.  Brittlebank  has 
been  able  to  carry  out  a  great  deal  of  instruction. 
You  mean  can  one  correlate  it  from  year  to  year  with 
the  number  of  samples  of  tuberculous  milk? 

31262.  Is  there  any  relationship  at  all  that  you  can 
trace? — I  have  not  attempted  to  trace  it. 

31263.  Miss  McNeill. — Have  the  samples  been  taken 
generally  or  with  special  relation  to  suspicious  cases? — 
They  had  no  relation  whatever  to  suspicious  cases ;  they 
were  taken  purely  as  a  matter  of  routine  administra- 
tion 

31264.  A  matter  of  routine?— Yes.  When  I  say  that 
we  have  never  done  so  it  is  not  quite  right.  But 
where  we  have  done  it,  it  is  so  insignificant  that  it 
would  not  afEect  these  numbers  at  all. 

31265.  The  Chaieman. — Have  you  traced  any  out- 
break of  infectious  disease,  scarlet  fever  or  diphtheria, 
to  the  milk  supply? — No,  Sir,  I  have  no  distinct 
recollection  of  any  distinct  outbreak  from  milk,  with 
one  exception.  A  slight  one  did  occur  about  ten  years 
ago,  chiefly  in  Salford.  The  milk-seller  in  this  case 
lived  in  Manchester,  but  his  ground  was  chiefly  in 
Salford,  so  that  most  of  the  cases  of  enteric  fever  were 
in  the  adjoining  district,  though  a  few  were  in 
Manchester.  That  was  very  clearly  traced  in  my  mind, 
though  we  were  not  able  to  get  scientific  evidence  to 
the  milk-seller  having  an  attack  of  enteric  and  his  wife 
nursing  him  and  handling  the  milk. 

31266.  You  have  never  been  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  the  Widal  test  to  detect  carriers? — We  have  had 
one  or  two  carriers  where  the  thing  has  been  very 
thoroughly  investigated.  There  was  one  case 
investigated  by  my  assistant,  where  a  woman  turned 
up  in  one  place  and  another,  and  wherever  she  went 
a  case  of  typhoid  cropped  up.  She  disappeared  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  now  she  has  made  her  ajipearancc 
again  with  another  case. 


31267.  Was  she  connected  with  the  milk  trade? — She 
was  not. 

31268.  Do  you  find  any  hostility  manifested  by  people 
to  whom  you  desire  to  apply  the  Widal  test? — Do  you 
mean  with  respect  to  carriers?  Any  ordinary  test  would 
suffice  for  that. 

31269.  No.  It  was  with  regard  to  the  Widal  test. 
Do  you  find  any  hostility  manifested  by  them? — 
Occasionally  they  object.  They  make  as  much  fuss 
about  it  as  about  the  taking  off  of  a  limb.  In  general 
we  get  that  a  good  deal.  But  not  infrequently  we 
have  a  whole  family  tested,  and  practically  there  is  no 
difficulty.  But  that  is  done  through  the  medical 
practitioner  who  influences  the  people. 

31270.  Has  any  public  authority  in  Manchester  ever 
made  the  attempt  to  provide  a  milk  supply  or  cheapen 
the  existing  milk  supply  for  the  industrial  population? 
Have  they  ever  made  any  contribution  from  the  rates 
or  other  sources  to  cheapen  the  supply  of  milk  to  the 
industrial  population? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of.  The 
Poor  Law  Guardians  in  certain  cases,  recommended  by 
their  medical  officers,  have  supplied  milk  to  poor 
people. 

31271.  What  I  had  in  my  mind  was  the  establishment 
of  a  depot  for  distributing  milk  at  reduced  rates  to 
people  in  necessitous  circumstances? — We  have  not 
established  a  depot.  This  matter  had  recently  a  good 
deal  of  consideration  in  this  city,  and  an  attempt  was 
made  to  bring  about  a  better  milk  supply,  as  I  felt  in 
a  proper  direction,  as  pursued  by  Busck  in  Copenhagen. 
A  beautifiU  dairy  was  erected  with  the  necessary 
appliances.  It  was  a  voluntary  company,  and  it  started 
on  much  the  same  lines  as  Busck.  Unfortunately  it 
did  not  receive  the  pecuniary  support  which  would 
have  carried  it  through  a  difficult  period,  and  purely 
for  pecuniary  reasons  it  was  given  up.  There  was  no 
other  reason.  It  was  recognised  that  it  was  on  the  way 
to  success.  Faults  committed  at  the  beginning  were 
counteracted,  but  the  expense  was  great. 

31272.  Mr.  Wilson. — Do  you  happen  to  remember 
the  retail  price  of  the  milk? — I  think  it  was  the  same 
as  standard  prices. 

31273.  Was  the  cost  of  distribution  supplemented  by 
philanthropic  effort? — No.  The  procedure  was  to  run 
it  as  a  business  from  the  commercial  point  of  view. 
It  was  started  by  gentlemen  who  had  no  other  object 
than  to  improve  the  public  health.  They  did  not  want 
to  lose  too  much  money,  but  money  was  not  the  object, 
and  they  bound  themselves  not  to  make  a  greater  profit 
than  five  per  cent.  The  whole  object  was  to  improve 
the  public  health.  I  know  all  about  it,  and  had  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  it.  There  was  no  pecuniary  interest 
concerned. 

31274.  Miss  McNeill. — Was  it  carried  on  for  any 
length  of  time? — Two  or  three  years. 

31275.  The  Chairman. — Was  it  in  a  district  where 
the  industrial  population  preponderated? — It  was  begun 
all  over  the  city.  Busck  had  a  special  system  of  milk 
floats.  It  was  a  replica  of  the  Busck  system,  and  if 
it  had  succeeded  it  would  have  produced  a  profound 
influence  upon  the  milk  supply  of  Manchester.  It 
failed  pecuniarily. 

31276.  Lady  Everard. — Was  the  administration 
right?  Why  should  it  fail  if  there  was  a  large  demand? 
— That  is  a  matter  I  can  scarcely  discuss.  I  think 
there  were  some  faults  at  the  beginning,  but  such 
faults  as  there  were  were  fully  counteracted,  and  the 
milk  supply  in  the  end  was  ideal.  Of  course,  a  good 
deal  of  opposition  would  be  stirred  up. 

31277.  Professor  Mettam. — Can  you  tell  us  anything 
in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  milk  other  than  as 
regards  tuberculous  infection?  Is  it  clean? — Oh,  yes. 
That  is  just  as  striking  a  feature  of  these  operations, 
or  even  more  striking  than  the  improvement  in 
regard  to  tuberculosis.  You  will  hear  of  that  from 
Professor  Delepiue,  who  has  written  an  account  of  the 
cleanlmess  of  the  milk  supply.  Professor  Delepine  has 
carried  out  a  systematic  examination  of  the  milk  he  has 
received  for  investigation  in  regard  to  tuberculous  infec- 
tion, and  in  respect  also  to  the  amount  of  dirt  contained. 
Those  investigations  arc  embodied  in  a  statement,  in 
fact,  in  several  statements.  The  result  of  the  opera- 
tions unquestionably  has  been  to  reduce  enormously  the 
amount  of  dirt  coming  into  the  city  with  the  milk. 
That,  of  course,  is  very  largely  due  to  the  instruction 
given  by  Mr.  Brittlebank,  the  veterinarj'  surgeon,  when 
goina  rdudd  the  farms.    The  figures  seem  to  show  that 
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whereas  in  1897  about  17  per  cent,  of  the  milks  coming 
into  the  city  were  found  by  Professor  Delepine  to  be 
very  dirty,  in  1906,  when  the  paper  which  I  am 
quoting  was  written,  the  proportion  was  only  6  per 
cent.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  go  any  further 
into  the  figures.  But  not  only  is  that  so;  even  more 
striking  is  the  reduction  in  the  disease-producing 
property  of  the  milk  apart  from  tuberculosis.  That  is 
in  quite  as  great  a  proportion  as  the  reduction  of  the 
dirt.  Perhaps,  as  you  are  going  to  hear  Professor 
Delepine  this  pamphlet  mav  be  of  service.  (Handed 
in.) 

31278.  Professor  Mettam. — I  take  it  that  during 
recent  years,  and  since  your  inspection  has  been  so 
careful  and  so  rigorous,  the  amount  of  tuberculous  milk 
coming  into  the  city  has  fallen? — Oh,  very  much.  Of 
course,  it  varies. 

31279.  It  fluctiiates  from  time  to  time? — Yes;  last 
year  it  rose.  But  the  number  of  tuberculous  samples 
ife  no  measure  at  all  of  the  amount  of  infection  coming 
into  the  city.  Mr.  Brittlebank  now  finds  that  he  is 
able  to  detect  the  disease  in  the  cow  at  a  much  earlier 
■stage  than  formely.  The  samples  which  are  taken  at 
stations  when  followed  up  lead  him  to  the  disease  in  the 
cow  at  a  very  much  earlier  stage  than  used  formerly  to 
be  the  case,  so  that,  of  course,  all  that  great  mass  of 
infection  which  formerly  came  in  as  the  cow  grew 
worse  and  worse,  as  the  udder  became  more  and  more 
diseased,  is  now  avoided.  It  is  getting  to  be  the 
exception  now  to  find  advanced  tuberculosis  of  the 
udder,  whereas  formerly,  I  believe,  it  was  the  rule; 
at  least,  it  was  very  common.  Now  it  is  quite 
exceptional.  You  see  the  reduction  is  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  that  shown  by  the  number  of  samples. 

31280.  That  is  the  explanation,  then,  of  the  gradual 
diminution  of  infantile  tuberculosis  in  the  first  five 
years? — Of  course,  there  has  been  a  great  reduction  of 
the  amount  of  infected  milk  consumed,  and  there  has 
been  a  very  much  greater  reduction  in  the  number  of 
tubercle  bacilli  consumed  in  that  milk. 

31281.  Then  you  do  not  think  there  is  a  relationship 
between  the  consumption  of  milk  and  the  incidence  of 
tuberculosis? — I  do  think,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
that  there  are  two  factors  at  work.  In  my  opinion, 
milk  has  exercised  an  important  influence,  but  I  think 
it  would  be  very  unwise  to  overlook  entirely  the 
reduction  in  human  infection  as  a  factor.  Probably 
the  improvement  in  the  milk  has  been  the  predominant 
factor. 

31282.  Take  the  age  period,  five  to  fourteen.  What 
is  the  nature  of  the  infection  in  that  period,  human 
or  bovine? — ^Well,  it  would  be  partly  the  one  and  partly 
the  other. 

31283.  You  think  it  is  probably  due  in  that  period 
to  latent  tuberculosis  acquired  during  the  first  five 
years? — Yes;  I  do. 

31284.  That  is  the  gi'owing  period,  and  the  period 
when  probablv  insufficient  food  is  taken? — Well,  but 
that  applies  throughout. 

31285.  Do  the  facts  you  have  given  us  apply  to  any 
particular  section  of  the  population,  poor  or  rich? — No; 
they  apply  to  all  ages. 

31286.  And  to  all  sections  of  society? — Yes;  there  is 
no  distinction  made  in  the  figures. 

31287.  Then  as  regards  the  incidence  in  adult  life 
from  22  to  44  vears  of  age — that  is  the  period  of  what 
one  might  call  human  infection? — Yes;  but  then  it 
would  not  be  confined  to  human. 

31288.  Not  entirely? — No;  because  a  great  many 
people  take  rnilk  after  the  age  of  childhood,  and, 
although  the  infection  of  milk  would  be  very  much 
reduced  in  that  period,  it  might  still  be  in  evidence. 

31289.  But  milk  is  a  food  of  youth  rather  than  of 
adult  age? — That  is  so. 

31290.  The  only  time  when  milk  is  given  as  a  food 
in  adult  life  is  when  a  person  is  ill? — A  great  many 
people  take  milk  all  their  life. 

31291.  As  a  beverage? — Yes.  You  have  only  to  go 
into  the  refreshment  rooms  and  see  the  long  rows  of 
glasses  of  milk  to  see  to  what  extent  the  population 
consume  milk  beyond  childhood.  I  think  it  is  very 
small  compared  with  the  consumption  during  child-life, 
but  still  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  continued  con- 
sumption of  milk. 

31292.  Yes;  but  if  you  were  to  look  into  the  question, 
is  it  not  more  than  likely  that  tuberculosis  foimd  in 
the  human  being  of  middle  age  would  be  of  human 
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infection  rather  than  bovine? — That  is  so.  I  think 
that  the  bacteriological  examination  of  discharges 
shows  that  conclusively:  that  is  to  say,  if  you  grant 
there  is  any  distinction  between  bovine  and  human 
tuberculosis,  and  bovine  tuberculosis  does  not  change 
in  the  human.  If  you  accept  that  view,  the  bacterio- 
logical examination  of  the  discharges  is  absolutely 
conclusive  that  tuberculosis  in  adult  life  is  largely  due 
to  human  infection. 

31293.  Mr.  Campisell. — What  about  the  quality  of 
the  milk  that  comes  to  Manchester ;  have  there  been 
many  complaints  about  it? — The  quality  of  the 
Manchester  milk  is  supposed  to  be  very  good. 

31294.  How  is  that  dealt  with  under  your  Corpora- 
tion?— That  is  transacted  by  the  Sanitary  Superin- 
tendent who  has  charge  of  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs 
Act.  He  has  inspectors  taking  samples,  which  are 
submitted  to  the  Public  Analyst,  who  determines 
whether  they  have  been  in  any  way  adulterated,  and 
whether  fat  has  been  removed. 

31295.  You  are  not  able  to  speak  with  direct  know- 
ledge with  regard  to  that  ? — No ;  except  with  regard  to 
the  figures  published  every  year. 

31296.  winch  come  before  you? — Which  come  before 
lue. 

31297.  Are  there  any  figures  showing  the  composition 
and  the  quality  of  the  milk? — There  are  no  figures 
showing  the  composition  of  the  milk;  unfortunately 
the  composition  is  not  piublished.  The  only  information 
we  get  is  information  as  to  whether  adulteration  has 
been  practised  or  not — we  do  not  get  the  percentage 
of  fat  and  the  percentage  of  solids  not  fatty.  That  kind 
of  information  is  not,  of  course,  commonly  given  by 
analysts. 

31298.  Has  there  been  any  trouble  with  adulteration ; 
I  mean  people  sending  in  adulterated  milk? — Oh,  dear, 
yes !  There  are  prosecutions  going  on  constantly.  But 
still  the  proportion  of  samples  found  to  be  adulterated 
in  Manchester  and  Salford  by  the  Public  Analyst  is 
about  the  lowest  in  England;  it  is  much  lower  than 
the  proportion  in  London. 

31299.  Do  you  happen  to  know  what  sort  of  fines  are 
inflicted  for  adulteration? — Well,  they  are  small.  I 
can  give  you  an  idea.  In  the  year  1911  the  number 
fined  was  27,  and  the  total  fines  imposed  amounted  to 
^63  5s.,  plus  costs,  £68,  so  that  the  fines  were  small. 

31300.  Do  you  find  that  there  is  any  great  want  of 
milk  in  the  poor  parts  of  the  town;  that  is  to  say,  are 
the  people  able  to  get  it?  Have  they  got  money  to 
purchase  it? — I  cannot  give  you  any  exact  information, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  are  a  great  many 
people  who  cannot  afford  to  get  milk. 

31301.  Are  you  of  opinion  tliat  the  public  health 
would  be  greatly  improved  if  you  could  get  a  larger 
supply  of  milk  for  the  working  population? — Milk  is 
very  cheap  in  Manchester. 

31302.  Lady  EvEnARD. — But  do  you  think  the 
mothers  realise  the  value  of  milk  as  a  food  for  their 
children? — Oh,  yes. 

31303.  Do  you  think  they  realise  its  value  absolutely 
as  an  article  of  food? — Yes;  I  should  say  so.  They  are 
well  educated.  It  is  not  for  want  of  education  that 
they  do  not  use  more;  there  are  many  factors  which 
operate. 

31304.  Mr.  Campbell. — But  there  is  no  want  of  milk, 
and  the  price  is  not  prohibitive;  3d.  a  quart  in  the 
centre  of  the  city,  I  think  we  were  told  yesterday? — 
2^d.  to  3id.,  I  understand,  and  4d.  in  the  better 
residential  districts.    That  is  very  cheap. 

31305.  You  do  not  know  whether  young  children  are 
being  badly  fed  owing  to  the  fact  that  their  mothers 
supply  them  with  condensed  milk  and  such  things? 
Has  that  ever  come  before  you? — Yes;  unfortunately, 
I  have  not  prepared  any  figures,  but  I  believe  I  could 
get  you  a  comparative  statement,  showing  the  different 
means  by  which  children  were  found  to  be  fed  on 
the  visiting  of  the  poorest  children  by  the  health 
visitors.  I  may  point  out,  however,  that  the  health 
visitors  will  probably  have  very  little  access  to  that 
class  of  the  population  who  are  not  giving  the  children 
any  milk  at  all.  You  see  it  is  not  always  mere  poverty 
that  prevents  children  getting  milk.  There  are  other 
factors.    Do  you  desire  to  have  such  figures? 

31306.  I  do  not  think  we  need  ask  you  to  go  to  that 
trouble.  Dr.  Niven.  A  general  expression  of  opinion  will 
do.  I  really  wanted  to  get  to  know  whether  that  problem 
does  face  you  here? — It  exists  everywhere,  and  I  am 
afraid  it  will  continue  to  exist,  even  supposing  ,-vou 
distributed  the  milk  free  to-morrow. 
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31307.  Sir  STE^^•AliT  "Woodhouse. — You  have  s 
mortality  from  summer  diarrtioea  amongst  the  children 
in  Manchester,  I  presume? — Yes;  we  have  had  it  very 
badly. 

31308.  Has  that  mortality  been  lessening  in  recent 
years,  say,  compared  with  five  or  ten  years  ago? — Last 
year,  I  think  we  had  one  of  the  highest  mortalities 
from  diarrhoea  that  Manchester  has  ever  experienced. 

31309.  Miss  McNeill. — But  that  was  not  confined 
to  Manchester;  there  was  a  general  increase,  I  think? 
— That  is  so. 

31310.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — Do  you  attribute 
the  increase  last  year  to  exceptional  heat  or  any  other 
special  cause? — Well,  of  course,  heat  exercises  its  usual 
influence.  I  see  the  mortality  is  exceptionally  low  this 
year,  and  I  think  it  is  diminishing  on  the  average. 

31311.  Do  you  attribute  infantile  diarrhoea  to  milk, 
or  is  it  a  considerable  factor  in  this  disease? — Milk  is  a 
medium  by  which  germs  are  conveyed. 

31312.  Are  there  any  special  precautions  in 
Manchester  in  summer  to  combat  the  liability  to 
summer  diarrhoea  amongst  children,  any  special  pre- 
cautions with  regard  to  milk? — The  people  are  very 
well  instructed  how  to  deal  with  the  preparation  of 
foods.  A  certain  amount  of  distribution  of  dried  milk 
has  taken  place  amongst  the  health  visitors. 

31313.  Miss  McNeill. — From  what  source  is  that 
distribution  made? — Through  the  health  visitors  of  the 
Sanitary  Committee. 

31314.  Probably  much  as  in  Sheffield.  Do  they  buy 
it? — A  certain  amount  has  been  given  through  the 
Sanitary  Committee.  But  I  believe  there  is  a  society 
in  Manchester. 

31315.  A  philanthro])ic  society ?— Yes ;  a  ladies' 
guild — a  mothers'  guild — which  also  distributes  dried 
milk.    I  think  it  is  also  sold  by  them. 

31316.  Why  dried  milk  in  place  of  your  carefully 
controlled  raw  milk?  Is  it  for  convenience? — It  is 
simply  from  the  result  of  observation  that  dried  milk 
seems  to  show  very  good  results  in  the  feeding  of 
children. 

31317.  Do  yon  know  anything  of  results  produced  in 
Manchester  by  its  use? — It  is  difficult  to  draw  con- 
clusions from  a  limited  experience,  but  our  experience, 
and  that  of  the  Mother's  Guild,  is  favourable  to  the 
use  of  dried  milk  as  a  food. 

31318.  Sir  Stewadt  Woodhouse. — With  the  exception 
of  last  year,  you  believe  that  summer  diarrhoea  is 
diminishing? — Yes. 

31319.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  extra  care  with  the 
milk  supply  in  respect  of  cleanliness  and  freshness;  has 
it  something  to  do  with  the  lessened  amount  of  summer 
diarrhoea? — Yes,  I  think  it  has,  but  it  is  rather  a 
difficult  question.  We  make  great  efforts  to  get  the 
milk  boiled,  and  I  believe  that  in  the  vast  majority  of 
instances  milk  is  scalded  before  being  used  by  the 
children  as  food.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  see  how  milk 
treated  in  that  manner  can  produce  diarrhoea  by  virtue 
of  its  original  impurity.  Of  course,  there  are  other 
factors  concerned  in  the  production  of  diarrhoea.  One 
of  them  is  giving  children  unsuitable  food.  Anoth?r 
is  the  filthy  condition  in  which  they  are  allowed  to  be. 
They  crawl  upon  the  floors.  They  get  their  hands 
black  and  stick  them  into  their  mouths,  and  then  in 
varioiis  ways  food  is  liable  to  be  contaminated  in  the 
cooking.  Yoa  may  have  a  house  buzzing  with  flies, 
and  I  think  there  is  no  question  that  whatever  you 
may  do  with  your  milk  supply,  you  will  have  much 
diarrhoea  where  you  have  a  lOw  class  and  dirty  popula- 
tion. 

31320.  Is  the  scalding  of  milk  done  at  home? — Yes. 

31321.  After  instruction  by  the  health  visitors? — 
These  instructions  are  distributed  by  registrars  to 
mothers  when  they  go  to  register  the  births  of  their 
children,  whether  they  choose  to  follow  the  instructions 
or  not. 

31322.  In  leaflet  form?— Yes. 

31323.  Ladv  E  VEHARD. — Has  the  scalding  or  boiling 
of  milk  any  injurious  effect  upon  its  nutritive  quali- 
ties?— I  am  disposed  to  think  that  mere  scalding  is 
not  hurtful. 

31324.  You  speak  about  this  crawling  upon  the  floor. 
I  take  it  you  do  not  approve  of  babies'  comforters? — 
No. 

31325.  Or  of  long  tube  bottles?— No. 

31326.  Arc  they  subject  to  infection?— Yes.  But  I 
■think  all  bottles  are.    It  would  be  p  pity  to  pin  one's 


faith  to  a  detail  like  that.  You  are  liable  to  get  an  ordi- 
nary bottle  neglected.  The  great  thing  is  to  have  the 
utmost  scientific  care  in  feeding,  but,  of  course,  the 
long  tube  bottle  is  more  dangerous. 

31327.  When  the  child  is  registered  the  mother  is 
given  a  leaflet  on  baby  feeding  and  foods? — Yes,  and 
a  great  deal  of  instruction  besides.  The  Mothers' 
Guild  is  exercising  a  powerful  influence,  and  our  health 
visitors  occupy  their  time  entirely  in  the  same  work. 

31328.  The'CHAiRMAN.— Thank  you.  Dr.  Niven.  The 
Commission  is  much  indebted  to  you. 

Dr.  Nivcn. — There  are  one  or  two  questions  which 
you  have  not  asked  me  on  which  I  should  like  to 
express  an  opinion.  I  should  like  to  express  a  very 
distinct  opinion  that  it  will  not  be  possible  by  any 
other  means  to  deal  effijctively  with  tuberculosis  in 
cows  without  distinct  steps  being  taken  for  the  entire 
eradication  of  tuberculosis  from  herds.  I  can  conceive 
of  no  other  means  or  methods  which  will  effectively 
deal  with  that  problem.  Suppose  you  were  to  remove 
from  a  herd  affected  with  tuberculosis  all  cattle 
detected  on  ordinary  examination  you  would,  I  believe,, 
leave  a  very  considerable  number  affected,  it  might 
not  be  extensively,  with  tuberculosis,  and  that  remnant 
would  suffice  in  a  short  period  to  contaminate  the  whole 
herd  again.  As  regards  our  own  operations,  I  think 
that  wp  have  nearh'  done  as  much  as  we  can  do  on 
these  lines.  Of  course,  by  keeping  it  up  we  keep  down 
the  amount  of  tuberculous  infection,  but  I  doubt  if  we 
can  get  much  further.  The  next  step  must  be  the  entire 
eradication  from  the  herds  of  tuberculosis  by  means 
of  the  tuberculin  test  in  the  hands  of  experienced  men. 
and  with  all  the  precautions  which  our  experience  and 
that  of  modarn  observers  has  told  us  are  necessary  in 
order  to  effect  that  object.  I  think  that  since  the  first 
experiments  in  Denmark  we  have  had  experience  which 
tells  us  that  much  more  radical  measures  must  be  taken 
to  effect  the  object.  Until  that  object  is  effected,  in 
my  opinion  we  shall  not  be  able  to  deal  effectively  with 
the  progress  of  tuberculosis.  We  may  reduce  it,  as  we 
have  done,  but  it  is  still  there,  and  is  still  a  serious 
danger. 

31329.  The  Chairman.— Do  you  think  that  this 
matter  is  of  such  national  importance  as  to  demand 
that  the  State  should  come  to  the  assistance  of  the 
local  bodies  in  carrying  out  the  most  radical  remedy 
for  the  elimination  of  tuberculous  animals  from  the 
milk  supply? — I  think  that  the  State  is  the  proper 
body  to  deal  with  the  eradication  of  tuberculosis. 

31330.  Is  it,  in  your  opinion,  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance?— It  is  a  matter  of  enormous  importance  to  the 
agricultural  community  and  to  the  entire  population. 
It  is  obviously  important  to  the  population,  but  it  is 
also  important  economically  to  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion. I  beli(>vo  it  would  cause  an  immense 
expansion  to  our  dairy  industry  if  an  effectual 
step  could  be  taken  in  that  direction.  I  admit  that  it 
is  a  difficult  object,  and  that  it  requires  to  be  pursued 
with  every  precaution  and  care,  but  I  do  not  see,  so 
far  as  any  discovery  made  up  to  the  present  time 
would  enable  one  to  judge,  any  other  way  of  advancing 
the  prevention  of  tuberculosis  in  children  from  milk, 
or  any  improvement  of  the  dairying  industry,  except  by 
the  eradication  of  tuberculosis  entirely  from  the  herds. 

31331.  And,  great  as  the  difficulty  is,  it  should  noi 
be  regarded  as  insurmountable? — It  is  not  insurmoun- 
table. I  think  our  own  experience  shows  that.  Mr. 
Brittlebank  for  twelve  years,  as  he  has  told  you,  has- 
had  the  supervision  of  a  herd  which  has  been  main- 
tained free  from  tuberculosis,  and  which  has  been 
profitable  to  the  farmer.  There  can  be  no  question  of 
its  being  surmountable.  But  it  is  necessary  in  the 
establishment  of  such  a  system  that  the  character  of 
the  farmer  who  is  called  upon,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
undertake  these  operations  should  be  regarded  as  the 
prime  consideration.  That  is  of  more  importance,  in 
my  opinion,  that  all  the  other  factors — buildings,  stock, 
and  everything  else — concerned.  I  mean,  you  must 
have  men  of  integrity  who  can  be  trusted,  not  only  to 
carry  out  the  operations  properly,  but  also  to  persist 
when  they  have  once  started.  But  that  is  not  an  in- 
superable difficulty. 

31332.  Mr.  Campbell.- — What  are  you  going  to  do 
with  the  man  who  has  not  got  these  qualities? — I  am 
speaking  of  the  establishment  of  a  clean  herd.  When 
you  have  once  got  it  established,  and  proved  its  suc- 
cess, it  will  work  by  itself.  What  you  have  got  to  do 
is  to  establish  the  success  of  it,  and  my  position  is,  that 
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in  establishing  success  you  will  have  to  take  primarily 
into  account  the  character  of  the  man  who  is  carrying 
the  operations  on. 

31333.  1  have  no  doubt  it  would  be  quite  possible  to 
establish  a  certain  percentage  of  the  herds  free  from 
tuberculosis.  But  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  the 
farmer  who  has  not  got  the  qualities  you  describe,  and, 
still  more  important,  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  the 
rejected  cattle? — ^You  could  fatten  the  cattle,  and  send 
them  off  for  slaughter. 

31334.  You  see,  the  fact  that  my  farm  is  particularly 
clean,  and  my  neighbours'  farms  are  particularly  bad, 
may  only  mean  that  I  have  thrown  my  diseased  cattle 
on  my  neighbours? — As  I  have  said,  you  can  fatten 
the  cattle  for  slaughter. 

31335.  You  would  have  no  objection,  then,  to  the 
farmer  fattening  them  and  slaughtering  them? — Not  in 
the  least,  provided  that  they  are  removed  to  such  a 
distance  as  not  to  be  a  danger  to  the   other  cattle. 

31336.  And  you  would  have  no  objection  to  allowing 
them,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  milked  until  they  had 
been  fattened?  I  think  you  must  go  the  whole 
way  when  you  begin? — No:  I  do  not  know  that  ^ 
should  have  very  much  objection  to  that,  provided  a 
daily  examination  was  made  of  the  mixed  milk. 

31337.  Or  if  the  milk  from  the  reacting  cows  could 
be  periodically  subjected  to  bacteriological  examina- 
tion?^— I  think  the  mere  fact  that  animals  are  found  to 
react  must  impose  on  you  duties  that  were  not  existent 
previously.  If  you  once  separate  a  man's  herd  into 
two  halves,  one  known  to  be  tuberculous,  and  the 
other  not  tuberculous,  then  you  must  take  greater  pre- 
cautions than  you  took  before,  in  regard  to  the  tuber- 
culous half.  I  think  that  follows,  for,  after  all,  you 
are  concentrating  your  tuberculosis  in  one  part  of  the 
herd. 

31338.  But,  when  you  have  divided  your  herd  into 
two,  the  reacting  animals  may  look  as  sound  as  the 
others? — As  I  have  said,  I  should  have  no  objection  to 
allowing  them  to  be  milked,  provided  a  daily  examina- 
tion was  made  of  the  milk.     It  is  not  expensive. 

31339.  You  say  a  daily  examination? — Daily,  cer- 
tainly. 

31340.  But  a  daily  examination  would  be  a  costly 
thing,  would  it  not?  I  mean  a  bacteriological  ex- 
amination?— For  what  period  do  you  suggest  this 
should  go  on? 

31341.  Until  the  cows  are  ready  to  go  to  the  slaugh- 
ter house? — That  is  to  say,  about  three  months. 

31342.  I  think  it  would  be  more  than  that?— Well, 
it  would  be  expensive,  no  doubt.  But,  of  course,  this 
is  an  important  operation  you  are  carrying  through. 

31343.  Professor  Mettam. — "Would  it  not  suffice,  if 
you  were  to  pasteurise  this  milk  daily? — Yes,  or 
scald  it. 

31344.  I  mean,  if  you  were  to  treat  it  in  such  a  way 
that  the  pathogenic  organisms  were  killed.  Suppose 
you  have  tuberculosis  in  a  herd.  Sixty  per  cent,  may 
be  tuberculous,  and  forty  per  cent.  free.  The  greater 
part  of  your  herd  is  tuberculous  in  some  degree.  You 
sec  a  great  economic  question  is  involved  at  once,  and 

immediate  'slaughter  mi/ght  create  a  sort  of  milk 
famine? — Excuse  me,  but  I  am  not  advocating  that. 
In  the  scheme  which  I  published  once  I  was  going  to 
proceed  gradually.  Commencing  with  a  little,  and 
gradually  increasing  the  number  of  farms  every  year. 
Of  course,  I  quite  see  that  if  you  rushed  these  things 
you  might  produce  a  famine.  But  my  idea  would  be 
to  proceed  gradually  and  carefully.  To  obtain  the 
complete  eradication"  of  tuberculosis,  you  would  Rave 
to  extend  your  operations  over  a  great  number  of  years. 
Having  established  the  thing  on  a  definite  footing,  I 
would  be  content  tliat  we  should  feel  our  way  further. 

'  31345.  Mr.  Campbell. — I  see  this  great  difficulty  the 
moment  you  begin;  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  the 
reacting  cows? — I  see  a  great  difficulty,  until  some  man 
of  very  great  ability,  energy,  and  enthusiasm,  comes 
along  and  takes  it  up,  and  carries  it  through.  Until 
we  get  such  a  man  I  do  not  suppose  it  will  be  done. 
But  w  hen  ha  comes  it  will  get  done.  Meanwhile,  I 
take  it.  that  all  we  arc  considering  now  is  whether  it 
ought  to  be  done. 

31346.  Mr.  Wilson. — The  man  you  refer  to,  I  take 
it,  would  be  the  minister  of  agriculture,  or  some  servant 
of  the  State? — No;  I  do  not  say  that.  He  may  be  a 
private  individual,  say  a  man  with  .£50,000  a  year,  who 
wishes  to  do  a  good  work.  A  gentleman  of  that 
description,  with  knowledge  and  energy,  would  be 
much  more  likely  to  do  it  than  a  minister. 


31347.  Mr.  Campbell. — There  are  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  farmers  who  are  quite  ready  to  begin,  provided 
that  men  in  your  position  will  show  them  wliut  they 
are  going  to  do  with  the  reacting  cows.  I  know  for 
a  fact  that  people  are  ready  and  anxious  to  begin  with 
this  work? — That,  of  course,  is  a  very  interesting  ques- 
tion. Perhaps  Mr.  Brittlebank  could  tell  you  some- 
thing about  it. 

31348.  We  have  had  evidence  from  Mr.  Brittlebank, 
but  he  comes  up  against  a  stone  wall  on  this  question 
of  the  reacting  cows? — But  he  would  be  able  to  tell  you 
what  has  happened  in  the  herd  of  which  he  has  super- 
vision. What  did  Mr.  Whalley  do  with  his  reacting 
cows,  Mr.  Brittlebank? 

Mr.  Briitlebank. — In  the  early  days  they  were  un- 
doubtedly thrown  back  on  the  market,  but  at  a  later 
period,  as  I  pointed  out  yesterday,  they  were  killed. 

31349.  Mr.  Campbell. — At  once?— 

Mr.  Drittlebank. — No;  within  a  comparatively  short 
time. 

31350.  They  were  allowed  to  be  milked  until  they 
were  fed  up,  and  then  they  were  butchered? — 

Mr.  Brittlebank. — Yes. 

31351.  Are  you  satisfied  to  allow  that  to  go  on  in 
other  herds? — 

Mr.  Brittlebank. — Under  the  conditions  I  put  yester- 
day. 

31352.  That  the  milk  be  scalded?— 

Mr.  Brittlebank.' — -That  it  be  pasteurised,  or  rendered 
innocuous. 

Examination  of  Dr.  Niven  resumed. 

31353.  Mr.  Campbell. — If  a  man  gets  up  at  four  in 
the  morning,  or  even  at  three,  to  milk,  as  he  li^s  to  do 
in  Dublin,  so  as  to  get  the  milk  in  the  city  by  six 
o'clock,  it  is  not  much  use  talking  about  him  scalding 
his  milk.  It  takes  him  all  his  time  to  milk  the  cows? — 
In  my  opinion,  the  condition  of  the  animals  should  be 
controlled  in  the  manner  I  have  suggested.  One  might, 
perhaps,  give  way  a  little  in  the  interval,  but  I  think 
it  should  be  controlled  in  the  examination  of  the  milk. 

31354.  I  agree  with  you  there.  If  the  reacting  cows 
are  segregated,  I  think  it  is  necessary  and  right  that 
they  should  be  kept  under  special  observation,  and,  if 
you  like,  that  there  should  be  a  periodical  examination 
of  the  milk,  bacteriologically ? — Of  the  entirely  mixed 
milk? 

31355.  Yes;  I  would  go  as  far  as  that.  But  I  do  not 
think  you  coul-d  ask  the  farmer  to  go  to  the  expense  of  a 
daily  bacteriological  examination  of  the  milk,  assuming 
that  the  veterinary  surgeon  has  examined  his  cows, 
and  they  appear  to  be  all  right,  apart  from  the  test? — 
No;  perhaps  that  is  rather  a  stringent  condition. 

31356.  I  think  it  is? — But  suppose  it  was  done  once 
a  week  for  three  months.  It  would  only  mean  a  matter 
of  £9  15s.  to  keep  that  control  up. 

31357.  What  does  it  cost  to  get  a  bacteriological  ex- 
amination made? — Fifteen  shillings. 

31358.  That  is  fifteen  shillings  a  week.  Well,  even 
that  would  be  a  concession.  But  the  trouble  I  see  is 
this,  the  moment  it  is  known  that  certain  cows  have 
i-eacted,  the  farmer  is  regarded  as  a  criminal  if  he  sells 
a  drop  of  milk  from  those  cows;  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  before  he  tested  them  he  was  at  liberty  to 
send  their  milk  in  as  freely  as  he  liked.  That  is  the 
hardship? — I  should  say  here  that  some  more  expense 
would  be  necessary  besides  that  of  the  bacteriological 
examination.  I  think  you  must  have  a  veterinary 
examination  as  well,  say  once  a  month. 

31359.  Oh,  yes.  I  would  say  that  these  reacting 
cows  ought  to  pass  the  veterinary  surgeon  in  every 
respect,  except  the  tuberculin  test.  But  the  cows 
may  have  reacted  through  some  slight  lesion  in  the 
mesenteric  glands,  and  they  may  be  no  more  dangerous 
than  cows  which  have  not  reacted?— Such  a  cow  may 
do  no  harm  in  regard  to  the  milk  supply.  But  withm 
a  year  it  may  have  contaminated  the  herd.  It  is 
a  very  serious" danger  to  leave  it  among  the  others. 

31360.  But  the  cow  is  going  to  go  to  the  butcher  as 
soon  as  the  milking  period  is  over,  do  you  see?— Quite 
so.  I  think  my  suggestion  might  meet  the  point; 
that  is,  that  the  milk  should  be  reasonably  controlled, 
and  the  cows  should  be  examined  periodically  by  a 
veterinary  surgeon. 

31361.  And  so  long  as  the  animal  is  not  clinically 
tuberculous,  so  long  as  the  veterinary  surgeon  chariot 
find  anything  wrong  with  her,  that  she  should  be 
allowed 'to  yield    milk   for    a    period,    and    then  go 
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31307.  Sir  Stewaist  Woodhouse. — Tovi  have  ^ 
mortality  from  summer  fliarrhoea  amongst  the  children 
in  Manchester,  I  presume? — Yes;  we  have  had  it  very 
badly. 

31308.  Has  that  mortality  been  lessening  in  recent 
years,  say,  compared  with  five  or  ten  years  ago? — Last 
year,  I  think  we  had  one  of  the  highest  mortalities 
from  diarrhoea  that  Manchester  has  ever  experienced. 

31309.  Miss  McNeill. — But  that  was  not  confined 
to  Manchester;  there  was  a  general  increase,  I  think? 
— That  is  so. 

31310.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — Do  you  attribute 
the  increase  last  year  to  exceptional  heat  or  any  other 
special  cause? — Well,  of  course,  heat  exercises  its  xisual 
influence.  I  see  the  mortality  is  exceptionally  low  this 
year,  and  I  think  it  is  diminishing  on  the  average. 

31311.  Do  you  attribute  infantile  diarrhcea  to  milk, 
or  is  it  a  considerable  factor  in  this  disease? — Milk  is  a 
medium  by  which  germs  are  conveyed. 

31312.  Are  there  any  special  precautions  in 
Manchester  in  summer  to  combat  the  liability  to 
summer  diarrhoea  amongst  children,  any  special  pre- 
cautions with  regard  to  milk? — The  people  are  very 
well  instructed  how  to  deal  with  the  preparation  of 
foods.  A  certain  amoimt  of  distribution  of  dried  milk 
has  taken  place  amongst  the  health  visitors. 

31313.  Miss  McNeill. — From  what  source  is  that 
distribution  made? — Through  the  health  visitors  of  the 
Sanitary  Committee. 

31314.  Probably  much  as  in  Sheffield.  Do  they  buy 
it? — A  certain  amount  has  been  given  through  the 
Sanitary  Committee.  But  I  believe  there  is  a  society 
in  Manchester. 

31315.  A  philanthropic  society? — Yes;  a  ladies' 
guild — a  mothers'  guild — which  also  distributes  dri(Hl 
milk.    I  think  it  is  also  sold  by  them. 

31316.  Why  dried  milk  in  place  of  your  carefully 
controlled  raw  milk?  Is  it  for  convenience? — It  is 
simply  from  the  result  of  observation  that  dried  milk 
seems  to  show  very  good  results  in  the  feeding  of 
children. 

31317.  Do  you  kuow  anything  of  results  produced  in 
Manchester  by  its  use? — It  is  difficult  to  draw  con- 
chisions  from  a  limited  experience,  but  our  experience, 
and  that  of  the  Mother's  Guild,  is  favourable  to  the 
use  of  dried  milk  as  a  food. 

31318.  Sir  Stewadt  Woodhouse. — With  the  exception 
of  last  year,  you  believe  that  summer  diarrhoea  is 
diminishing? — Y'es. 

31319.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  extra  care  with  the 
milk  supply  in  respect  of  cleanliness  and  freshness;  has 
it  something  to  do  with  the  lessened  amount  of  summer 
diarrhoea? — Yes,  I  think  it  has,  but  it  is  rather  a 
difficult  question.  We  make  great  efforts  to  get  the 
milk  boiled,  and  I  believe  that  in  the  vast  majority  of 
instances  milk  is  scalded  before  being  used  by  the 
children  as  food.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  see  how  milk 
treated  in  that  manner  can  produce  diarrhoea  by  virt\ie 
of  its  original  impurity.  Of  course,  there  are  other 
factors  concerned  in  the  production  of  diarrhoea.  One 
of  them  is  giving  children  unsuitable  food.  Anoth3r 
is  the  filthy  condition  in  which  they  are  allowed  to  be. 
They  crawl  upon  the  floors.  They  get  their  hands 
black  and  stick  them  into  their  mouths,  and  then  in 
various  ways  food  is  liable  to  be  contaminated  in  the 
cooking.  Yoa  may  have  a  house  buzzing  with  flies, 
and  I  think  there  is  no  question  that  whatever  you 
may  do  with  your  milk  supply,  you  will  have  much 
diarrhoea  where  you  have  a  low  class  and  dirty  popula- 
tion. 

31320.  Is  the  scalding  of  milk  done  at  home? — Yes. 

81321.  After  instruction  by  the  health  visitors? — 
These  instructions  are  distributed  by  registrars  to 
mothers  when  they  go  to  register  the  births  of  their 
children,  whether  they  choose  to  follow  the  instructions 
or  not. 

31.322.  In  leaflet  form?— Yes. 

31323.  Lady  Everard. — Has  the  scalding  or  boiling 
of  milk  any  injurious  effect  upon  its  nutritive  quali- 
ties?— I  am  disposed  to  think  that  mere  scalding  is 
not  hurtful. 

31324.  You  speak  about  this  crawling  upon  the  floor. 
I  take  it  you  do  not  approve  of  babies'  comforters? — 
No. 

31.325.  Or  of  long  tube  bottles?— No. 
31326.  Arc  they  subject  to  infection?— Yes.    But  I 
•think  all  bottles  are.    It  would  be  p  pity  to  pin  one's 


faith  to  a  detail  like.  that.  You  are  liable  to  get  an  ordi- 
nary bottle  neglected.  The  great  thing  is  to  have  the 
utmost  scientific  care  in  feeding,  but,  of  course,  the 
long  tube  bottle  is  more  dangerous. 

31327.  When  the  child  is  registered  the  mother  is 
given  a  leaflet  on  baby  feeding  and  foods? — Yes,  and 
a  great  deal  of  instruction  besides.  The  Mothers' 
Guild  is  exercising  a  powerful  influence,  and  our  health 
visitors  occupy  their  time  entirely  in  the  same  work. 

31328.  The  "Chairman .—Thank  you,  Dr.  Niven.  The 
Commission  is  much  indebted  to  you. 

Dr.  Nivrn. — There  are  one  or  two  questions  which 
you  have  not  asked  me  on  which  I  should  like  to 
express  an  opinion.  I  should  like  to  express  a  very 
distinct  opinion  that  it  will  not  be  possible  by  any 
other  means  to  deal  effectively  with  tuberculosis  in 
cows  without  distinct  steps  being  taken  for  the  entire 
eradication  of  tuberculosis  from  herds.  I  can  conceive 
of  no  other  means  or  methods  which  will  effectively 
deal  with  that  problem.  Suppose  you  were  to  remove 
from  a  herd  affected  with  tuberculosis  all  cattle 
detected  on  ordinary  examination  you  would,  I  believe,, 
leave  a  very  considerable  number  affected,  it  might 
not  be  e.xtensively,  with  tuberculosis,  and  that  remnant 
would  suffice  in  a  short  period  to  contaminate  the  whole 
herd  again.  As  regards  our  own  operations,  I  think 
that  we  have  nearly  done  as  much  as  we  can  do  on 
these  lines.  Of  course,  by  keeping  it  up  we  keep  down 
the  amount  of  tuberculous  infection,  but  I  doubt  if  we 
can  get  much  further.  The  next  step  must  be  the  entire 
eradication  from  the  herds  of  tuberculosis  by  means 
of  the  tuberculin  test  in  the  hands  of  experienced  men, 
and  with  all  the  precautions  which  our  experience  and 
that  of  mod3rn  observers  has  told  us  are  necessary  in 
order  to  effect  that  object.  I  think  that  since  the  first 
experiments  in  Denmark  we  have  had  experience  which 
tells  us  that  much  more  radical  measures  must  be  taken 
to  effect  the  object.  Until  that  object  is  effected,  in 
my  opinion  we  shall  not  be  able  to  deal  effectively  with 
the  progress  of  tuberculosis.  We  may  reduce  it,  as  we 
have  done,  but  it  is  still  there,  and  is  still  a  serious 
danger. 

31329.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  think  that  this 
matter  is  of  such  national  importance  as  to  demand 
that  the  State  should  come  to  the  assistance  of  the 
local  bodies  in  carrying  out  the  most  radical  remedy 
for  the  elimination  of  tuberculous  animals  from  the 
milk  supply? — I  think  that  the  State  is  the  proper 
body  to  deal  with  the  eradication  of  tuberculosis. 

31330.  Is  it,  in  your  opinion,  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance?— It  is  a  matter  of  enormous  importance  to  the 
agricultural  community  and  to  the  entire  population. 
It  is  obviously  important  to  the  population,  but  it  is 
also  important  economically  to  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion. I  believe  it  would  cause  an  immense 
expansion  to  our  dairy  industry  if  an  effectual 
step  could  be  taken  in  that  direction.  I  admit  that  it 
is  a  difficult  object,  and  that  it  requires  to  be  pursued 
with  every  precaution  and  care,  but  I  do  not  see,  so 
far  as  any  discovery  made  up  to  the  present  time 
would  enable  one  to  judge,  any  other  way  of  advancing 
the  prevention  of  tuberculosis  in  children  from  milk,, 
or  any  improvement  of  the  dairying  industry,  except  by 
the  eradication  of  tuberculosis  entirely  from  the  herds. 

31331.  And,  great  as  the  difficulty  is,  it  should  not 
be  regarded  as  insurmountable? — It  is  not  insurmoun- 
table. I  think  our  own  experience  shows  that.  Mr. 
Brittlebank  for  twelve  years,  as  he  has  told  you,  has- 
had  the  supervision  of  a  herd  which  has  been  main- 
tained free  from  tuberculosis,  and  which  has  been 
profitable  to  the  farmer.  There  can  be  no  question  of 
its  being  surmountable.  But  it  is  necessary  in  the 
establishment  of  such  a  system  that  the  character  of 
the  farmer  who  is  called  upon,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
undertake  these  operations  should  be  regarded  as  the 
prime  consideration.  That  is  of  more  importance,  in 
my  opinion,  that  all  the  other  factors — buildings,  stock, 
and  everything  else — concerned.  I  mean,  you  must 
have  men  of  integrity  who  can  be  trusted,  not  only  to 
carry  out  the  operations  properly,  but  also  to  persist 
when  they  have  once  started.  But  that  is  not  an  in- 
superable difficulty. 

31332.  Mr.  Campbell. — What  are  you  going  to  do 
with  the  man  who  has  not  got  these  qualities? — I  am 
speaking  of  the  establishment  of  a  clean  herd.  When 
you  have  once  got  it  established,  and  proved  its  suc- 
ce^,  it  will  work  by  itself.  What  you  have  got  to  do 
is  to  establish  the  success  of  it,  and  my  position  is,  that 


in  establishing  success  you  will  have  to  take  primarily 
into  account  the  character  of  the  man  who  is  carrying 
the  operations  on. 

31333.  1  have  no  doubt  it  would  be  quite  possible  to 
establish  a  certain  percentage  of  the  herds  free  from 
tuberculosis.  But  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  the 
farmer  who  has  not  got  the  qualities  you  describe,  and, 
still  more  important,  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  the 
rejected  cattle? — You  could  fatten  the  cattle,  and  send 
them  off  for  slaughter. 

31334.  You  see,  the  fact  that  my  farm  is  particularly 
clean,  and  my  neighbours'  farms  are  particularly  bad, 
may  only  mean  that  I  have  thrown  my  diseased  cattle 
on  my  neighbours? — As  I  have  said,  you  can  fatten 
the  cattle  for  slaughter. 

31335.  You  would  have  no  objection,  then,  to  the 
farmer  fattening  them  and  slaughtering  them? — Not  in 
the  least,  provided  that  they  are  removed  to  such  a 
distance  as  not  to  be  a  danger  to  the   other  cattle. 

31836.  And  you  would  have  no  objection  to  allowing 
them,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  milked  until  they  had 
been  fattened?  I  think  you  must  go  the  whole 
way  when  you  l)egin? — No:  I  do  not  knoA\'  that  ^ 
should  have  very  much  objection  to  that,  provided  a 
daily  examination  was  made  of  the  mixed  milk. 

31337.  Or  if  the  milk  from  the  reacting  cows  could 
be  periodically  subjected  to  bacteriological  examina- 
tion?— I  think  the  mere  fact  that  animals  are  found  to 
react  must  impose  on  you  duties  that  were  not  existent 
previously.  If  you  once  separate  a  man's  herd  into 
two  halves,  one  known  to  be  tuberculous,  and  the 
other  not  tuberculous,  then  you  must  take  greater  pre- 
cautions than  you  took  before,  in  regard  to  the  tuber- 
culous half.  I  think  that  follows,  for,  after  all,  you 
are  concentrating  your  tuberculosis  in  one  part  of  the 
herd. 

31338.  But,  when  you  have  divided  your  herd  into 
two,  the  reacting  animals  may  look  as  sound  as  the 
others? — As  I  have  said,  I  should  have  no  objection  to 
allowing  them  to  be  milked,  provided  a  daily  examina- 
tion was  made  of  the  milk.      It  is  not  expensive. 

31339.  You  say  a  daily  examination? — Daily,  cer- 
tainly. 

31340.  But  a  daily  examination  would  be  a  costly 
thing,  would  it  not?  I  mean  a  bacteriological  ex- 
amination?— For  what  period  do  you  suggest  this 
should  go  on? 

31341.  Until  the  cows  are  ready  to  go  to  the  slaugh- 
ter house? — That  is  to  say,  about  three  months. 

31342.  I  think  it  would  be  more  than  that? — WeU, 
it  would  be  expensive,  no  doubt.  But,  of  course,  this 
is  an  important  operation  you  are  carrying  through. 

31343.  Professor  Mettam. — Would  it  not  suffice,  if 
you  were  to  pasteurise  this  milk  daily? — Yes,  or 
scald  it. 

31344.  I  mean,  if  you  were  to  treat  it  in  such  a  way 
that  the  pathogenic  organisms  were  killed.  Suppose 
you  have  tuberculosis  in  a  herd.  Sixty  per  cent,  may 
be  tuberculous,  and  forty  per  cent.  free.  The  greater 
part  of  your  herd  is  tuberculous  in  some  degree.  You 
see  a  great  economic  question  is  involved  at  once,  and 

immediate  'slaughter  might  create  a  sort  of  milk 
famine? — Excuse  me,  But  I  am  not  advocating  that. 
In  the  scheme  which  I  published  once  I  was  going  to 
proceed  gradually.  Commencing  with  a  little,  and 
gradually  increasing  the  number  of  farms  every  year. 
Of  course,  I  quite  see  that  if  you  rushed  these  things 
you  might  produce  a  famine.  But  my  idea  would  be 
to  proceed  gradually  and  carefully.  To  obtain  the 
complete  eradicatioii'  of  tuberculosis,  you  would  have 
to  extend  your  operations  over  a  great  number  of  years. 
Having  established  the  thing  on  a  definite  footing,  I 
would  be  content  tlaat  we  should  feel  our  way  further. 

'  31345.  Mr.  Campbell. — I  see  this  great  difficulty  the 
moment  you  begin;  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  the 
reacting  cows? — I  see  a  great  difficulty,  until  some  man 
of  very  great  ability,  energy,  and  enthusiasm,  comes 
along  and  takes  it  up,  and  carries  it  through.  Until 
we  get  such  a  man  I  do  not  suppose  it  will  be  done. 
But  when  he  comes  it  will  get  done.  Meanwhile,  I 
take  it,  that  all  we  arc  considering  now  is  wh(>tlifr  it 
ought  to  be  done. 

31346.  Mr.  Wilson. — The  man  you  refer  to,  I  take 
it,  would  be  the  minister  of  agriculture,  or  some  servant 
of  the  State? — No;  I  do  not  say  that.  He  may  be  a 
[.rivate  individual,  say  a  man  with  £50,000  a  year,  who 
wishes  to  do  a  good  work.  A  gentleman  of  that 
description,  with  knowledge  and  energy,  would  be 
much  more  likely  to  do  it  than  a  minister. 
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31347.  Mr.  Campbell. — There  are  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  farmers  who  are  quite  ready  to  begin,  provided 
that  men  in  your  position  will  show  them  what  they 
are  going  to  do  with  the  reacting  cows.  I  know  for 
a  fact  that  people  are  ready  and  anxious  to  begin  with 
this  work? — That,  of  course,  is  a  very  interesting  ques- 
tion. Perhaps  Mr.  Brittlebank  could  tell  you  some- 
thing about  it. 

31348.  We  have  had  evidence  from  Mr.  Brittlebank, 
but  he  comes  up  against  a  stone  wall  on  this  question 
of  the  reacting  cows? — But  he  would  be  able  to  tell  you 
what  has  happened  in  the  herd  of  which  he  has  super- 
vision. What  did  Mr.  Whalley  do  with  his  reacting 
cows,  Mr.  Brittlebank? 

Mr.  Brittlebank. — In  the  early  days  they  were  un- 
doubtedly thrown  back  on  the  market,  but  at  a  later 
period,  as  I  pointed  out  yesterday,  they  were  killed. 

31349.  Mr.  Campbell. — At  once?— 

Mr.  Brittlebank. — No;  within  a  comparatively  short 
time. 

31350.  They  were  allowed  to  be  milked  until  they 
were  fed  up,  and  then  they  were  butchered? — 

Mr.  Brittlebank. — Yes. 

31351.  Are  you  satisfied  to  allow  that  to  go  on  in 
other  herds? — 

Mr.  Brittlebank. — Under  the  conditions  I  put  yester- 
day. 

31352.  That  the  milk  be  scalded?— 

Mr.  Brittlebank.' — -That  it  be  pasteurised,  or  rendered 
innocuous. 

Examination  of  Dr.  Niven  resumed. 

31353.  Mr.  Campbell. — If  a  man  gets  up  at  four  in 
the  morning,  or  even  at  three,  to  milk,  as  he  h^s  to  do 
in  Dublin,  so  as  to  get  the  milk  in  the  city  by  six 
o'clock,  it  is  not  much  use  talking  about  him  scalding 
his  milk.  It  takes  him  all  his  time  to  milk  the  cows? — 
In  my  opinion,  the  condition  of  the  animals  should  be 
controlled  in  the  manner  I  have  suggested.  One  might, 
perhaps,  give  way  a  little  in  the  interval,  but  I  think 
it  should  be  controlled  in  the  examination  of  the  milk. 

31354.  I  agree  with  you  there.  If  the  reacting  cows 
are  segregated,  I  think  it  is  necessary  and  right  that 
they  should  be  kept  under  special  observation,  and,  if 
you  like,  that  there  should  be  a  periodical  examination 
of  the  milk,  bacteriologically ? — Of  the  entirely  mixed 
milk? 

31355.  Yes;  I  would  go  as  far  as  that.  But  I  do  not 
think  you  could  ask  the  farmer  to  go  to  the  expense  of  a 
daily  bacteriological  examination  of  the  milk,  assuming 
that  the  veterinary  surgeon  has  examined  his  cows, 
and  they  appear  to  be  all  right,  apart  from  the  test? — 
No;  perhaps  that  is  rather  a  stringent  condition. 

31356.  I  think  it  is? — But  suppose  it  was  done  once 
a  week  for  three  months.  It  would  only  mean  a  matter 
of  £'9  15s.  to  keep  that  control  up. 

31357.  What  does  it  cost  to  get  a  bacteriological  ex- 
amination made? — Fifteen  shillings. 

31358.  That  is  fifteen  shillings  a  week.  Well,  even 
that  would  be  a  concession.  But  the  trouble  I  see  is 
this,  the  moment  it  is  known  that  certain  cows  have 
reacted,  the  farmer  is  regarded  as  a  criminal  if  he  sells 
a  drop  of  milk  from  those  cows;  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  before  he  tested  them  he  was  at  liberty  to 
send  their  milk  in  as  freely  as  he  liked.  That  is  the 
hardship? — I  should  say  here  that  some  more  expense 
would  be  necessary  besides  that  of  the  bacteriological 
examination.  I  think  you  must  have  a  veterinary 
examination  as  well,  say  once  a  month. 

31359.  Oh,  yes.  I  would  say  that  these  reacting 
cows  ought  to  pass  the  veterinary  surgeon  in  every 
respect,  except  the  tuberculin  test.  But  the_  cows 
may  have  reacted  through  some  slight  lesion  in  the 
mesenteric  glands,  and  they  may  be  no  more  dangerous 
than  cows  which  have  not  reacted?— Such  a  cow  may 
do  no  harm  in  regard  to  the  milk  supply.  But  withm 
a  year  it  may  have  contaminated  the  herd.  It  is 
a  very  serious  danger  to  leave  it  among  the  others. 

31360.  But  the  cow  is  going  to  go  to  the  butcher  as 
soon  as  the  milking  period  is  over,  do  you  see?— Quite 
so.  I  think  my  suggestion  might  meet  the  point; 
that  is,  that  the  milk  should  be  reasonably  controlled, 
and  the  cows  should  be  examined  periodically  by  a 
veterinary  surgeon. 

31361.  And  so  long  as  the  animal  is  not  clinically 
tuberculous,  so  long  as  the  veterinary  surgeon  cannot 
find  anything  wrong  with  her,  that  she  should  be 
allowed 'to  yield    milk   for    a    period,    and    then  go 
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of  to  the  butcher? — I  see  no  objection  to  that,  beyond 
this,  that  you  are  concentrating  your  tuberculous  cows 
in  one  corner  of  your  herd,  and,  consequently,  you 
must  exercise  greater  supervision. 

31362.  Suppose  you  mix  the  milk  from  the  two  sides 
of  the  byre,  are  you  worse  off  than  you  were  before? — 
Surely.  You  have  all  your  animals  concentrated  in 
forty  per  cent.  Then  you  have  concentrated  the  whole 
virulence  of  the  one  hundred  parts  of  milk  into  the 
milk  of  those  forty  cows. 

31363.  But  it  was  there  before  in  the  cows? — Sup- 
pose one  of  those  cows  develops  tuberculosis  of  the 
udder,  which  may  happen  at  any  moment,  then  you 
have  increased  the  intensity  of  the  infection  of  the 
milk,  from  that  part  of  the  herd,  in  the  proportion  of 
ten  to  four.  You  will  have  made  the  infectivity  of 
the  milk  from  that  section  of  the  herd  two-and-a-half 
times  as  great. 

31364.  But  if  it  is  to  be  mixed  with  the  other  milk? 
— It  is  not. 

31365.  But  why  should  it  not  be? — Oh,  no. 

31366.  But  at  the  present  time  it  is.  Suppose  1 
have  a  hundred  cows,  and  sixty  would  react  if  tested. 
That  is  not  known,  or  only  privately  known.  The 
veterinary  surgeon,  apart  from  the  test,  can  find  no- 
thing wrong  with  them.  I  can  mix  my  milk,  if  I 
like,  and  send  it  in  the  city  freely?— I  think  that  is 
likely  to  lead  to  serious  evils.  There  is  no  man  whose 
herd  has  been  separated  in  that  manner  who  would  not 
take  advantage  of  the  fact  to  sell  the  milk  he  gets  from 
the  non-tuberculous  cows  as  guaranteed  free  from 
tuberculosis.  Such  a  man  would  have  no  right,  under 
any  consideration,  to  mix  the  milk  with  that  from  the 
other  part  of  the  herd. 

31367.  Professor  Mettam. — If  you  mixed  the  milk, 
would  you  not  dilute  the  infection? — My  point  is  that 
if  a  man  had  such  a  division  made,  he  would  certainly 
take  advantage  of  it  to  sell  his  milk  from  that  part  of 
the  herd  which  was  not  tuberculous  more  advan- 
tageously, as  milk  guaranteed  to  come  from  non-tuber- 
culous cows.  Unless  you  took  care,  he  might  mix  it 
with  the  milk  from  the  other  part  of  the  herd,  which 
is  not  free  from  tuberculosis.  I  do  not  think  they 
should  be  allowed  to  be  mixed  in  any  circumstances. 

31368.  Mr.  Wilson. — If  you  corne  to  the  ordinary 
dairy  farmer  who  is  making  a  living  on  a  small  scale, 
like  the  great  majority  of  the  people  we  are  concerned 
with,  he  has  no  facilities  for  making  any  such  separa- 
tion of  his  herd  as  you  suggest.  He  has  only  one 
byre,  a  very  indifferent  one  often,  anct  it  is  impos- 
pible  for  him  to  carry  out  a  scheme  of  that  kind  on  a 
large  scale.  Of  course,  I  am  not  saying  that  it  could 
not  be  done  by  the  gentleman  who  lives  on  the  edge 
of  a  big  town.  He  might  experiment,  but  it  would 
form  no  precedent  for  the  trade  as  a  whole? — Do  I 
understand  there  are  no  buildings  on  the  Irish  farms 
suitable  for  keeping  cows  at  all? 

31369.  There  is  usually  one  building  suitable  for 
keeping  one  herd.  A  segregation  policy  would  mean 
the  building  of  a  special  cowshed? — Well,  you  must  have 
decent  conditions,  if  you  are  to  carry  out  that  or  any 
other  policy.  Certainly,  I  think  the  cheaper  the  cow- 
sheds are  constructed  the  better,  but  they  must  be 
properly  lighted,  ventilated,  and  floored.  If  they  are 
not,  then  I  think  their  improvement  must  be  the  first 
step  in  any  policy. 

81370.  Mr.  Campbell. — That  is  quite  right,  but  I  am 
sorry  you  do  not  get  me  out  of  my  difficultv? — What 
is  it?  ■ 

31371.  My  difficulty  is  that  if  I  test  my  cows  and  try 
to  segregate  those  which  react,  you  immediately  im- 
pose new  restrictions  on  me,  restrictions  which  you  do 
not  impose  on  the  man  who  does  not  test  his  cows. 
If  a  man  does  not  test  his  cows,  you  are  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  veterinary  surgeon's  inspection  of 
them.  But  if  a  man  does  test  his  cows,  you  are  not 
satisfied  with  the  veterinary  inspection,  but  you  insist 
that  he  should  take  special  precautions  with  regard  to 
the  animals  which  react;  it  is  not  an  imaginary  diffi- 
culty?— It  is  not  imaginary,  but  it  is  temporary,  and 
is  one  that  can  be  got  rid  of  by  simple  precautions. 

31372-3.  Sir    Stewart    Woodhouse. — You  suggest 


that  if  a  man  has  a  herd  of  sixty  cows,  he  should  divide 
it  into  two  herds ;  that  the  milk  of  the  non-tuberculous 
herd  should  be  sold  at  a  higher  price,  and  the  milk  from 
the  tuberculous  cows  pasteurised? — What  will  happen 
will  be  that  this  man  will  sell  all  the  milk  which 
comes  from  the  cows  free  from  tuberculosis  as  "  guaran- 
teed milk."  I  would  not  allow  other  milk  to  be  mixed 
with  that.  I  would  allow  him  to  sell  this  other  milk 
as  ordinary  milk,  on  the  understanding  that  it  was 
kept  under  constant  control,  partly  by  the  visits  of 
veterinary  inspectors,  and  partly  by  taking  samples  at 
intervals  of  a  few  days. 

31374.  Mr.  Campbell. — You  are  almost  at  my  point. 
Would  you  allow  them  to  mix  the  two? — No. 

31375.  But  suppose  he  does  mix  the  two,  and  does 
not  guarantee  it,  and  sends  it  in  as  if  he  had  never 
tested  his  cows? — I  don't  know  that  I  should  object 
to  that.     He  could  not  do  so,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

31376.  I  think  I  understood  from  Mr.  Brittlebank 
that  you  get  increased  prices  for  the  milk  of  this  herd 
you  have  got? — This  particular  farmer  gets  increased 
prices. 

31377.  The  evidence  we  have  had  elsewhere  is  that 
it  is  difficult  to  get  increased  prices  after  a  man  has 
taken  all  this  trouble  to  select  non-reacting  cows? — ^I 
daresay  it  is,  but  it  is  the  fault  of  the  physicians,  and 
not  the  fault  of  the  people.  If  those  interested  in 
this  matter  took  pains  to  assure  the  physicians  per- 
sonally what  they  were  doing;  that  they  had  secured  a 
herd ;  that  it  was  bona  fide  able  to  produce  non-tuber- 
culous milk,  the  physicians  interested  in  children's 
hospitals  would  be  led  to  recommend  the  milk.  I  see 
no  other  way  to  get  the  prices.  Ordinary  people  know 
nothing  of  this.  It  is  an  artificial  thing,  but  it  is  a 
demand  which  can  easily  be  created. 

31378.  Professor  Mettam. — Can  physicians  in  the 
hospitals  at  the  present  time  insist  on  pure  milk? — I 
do  not  know.     They  did  at  one  time. 

31379.  Is  it  not  their  duty,  seeing  that  milk  is  a 
vehicle  for  tuberculosis? — The  late  Dr.  Ashly  carried 
out  an  extensive  campaign  for  years  on  this  subject, 
and  he  was  one  of  the  movers  in  getting  this  pure  milk 
supply.     I  do  not  know  what  more  physicians  can  do. 

31380.  Lady  Everaed. — The  supply  to  the  hospitals 
should  be  above  reproach? — In  my  opinion  it  should. 

31381.  Mr.  Campbell. — Who  gets  the  milk  from  this 
farm? — The  Corporation  hospitals. 

31382.  You  don't  know  whether  any  other  hospitals 
are  getting  milk  of  the  same  quality? — I  do  not  know 
as  a  fact.  They  do  not  get  it  from  this  farm.  I  do 
not  know  precisely  what  their  sources  of  supply  are  at 
this  moment.  But  the  supply  of  hospitals  is  managed 
by  economical  "Boards  of  management,  and  there  is,  no 
doubt,  a  constant  tendency  to  whittle  down  the  price. 

31383.  The  Chairman. — Is  the  entire  milk  supply 
from  this  farm  utilised  for  the  hospitals? — Yes,  I 
believe  so. 

31384.  Do  any  private  consumers  pay  an  increased 
price  by  reason  of  its  being  certified  as  free  from 
tuberculosis? — 

Mr.  Brittlebank  (intervening). — No,  we  do  not  admit 
j)rivate  purchasers. 

Dr.  Niven. — If  some  were  left  over,  the  farmer  would 
be  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  it.  I  have  heard  of  one  or 
two  other  herds  guaranteed  free  from  tuberculosis,  but 
this  thing  is  not  spreading  as  it  should  do.  It  will  have 
to  be  spread  by  a  man  of  character  and  energy. 

31385.  Lady  Everard. — Is  it  ignorance  on  the  part 
of  the  consumer;  do  they  not  realise  the  danger? — • 
They  would  be  glad  to  get  such  milk,  but  they  would 
have  to  be  sure  of  it.  If  you  do  this,  you  will  raise  a 
great  deal  of  opposition  from  a  great  many  quarters. 
But  you  have  got  to  convince  the  consumers  that  there 
is  this  extremely  superior  artich.'. 

31386.  You  have  first  got  to  convince  the  consumer 
of  his  danger? — I  think  a  good  many  are  already  con- 
vinced of  the  danger.  But  it  wants  a  good  deal  of 
education,  and  I  should  think  that  the  doctors  are  the 
people  who  could  help. 

The  Chairman. — Thank  you,  Dr.  Niven,  we  are  much 
obliged. 


Dr.  A.  A.  Mussen  examined. 


31387.  The  Chairman. — You  are  the  assistant  medi- 
cal officer  of  health  for  Liverpool? — Yes.  I  am  sorry 
Dr.  Hope  is  not  able  to  come.  He  is  engaged  in 
London. 

31388.  We  are  grateful  to  you  for  your  attendance. 


Will  you  tell  the  Commission  what  steps  have  been 
taken  by  the  public  health  authority  in  Liverpool  to 
control   the   milk   supply    in   that    city? — Would  it 
simplify  matters  if  I  showed  you  our  regulations? 
(Regulations  handed  in). 
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31389.  I  don't  propose  taking  you  through  the  details, 
but  would  .you  give  us  the  number  of  officers  employed, 
and  the  various  duties  they  are  called  on  to  discharge? 
— We  have  two  inspectors,  who  do  nothing  else  but 
iiispect  cowsheds  and  milkshops.  We  have  also  three 
inspectors  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 

31390.  Are  they  under  the  control  of  the  Corpora- 
tion?— Under  the  control  of  the  medical  officer  of 
health. 

31391.  Professor  Mettam. — They  simply  collect 
samples? — Yes,  but  they  also  report  on  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  cowsheds. 

31392.  Have  they  any  special  training? — Yes,  sani- 
tary inspector's  training,  in  general  sanitary  matters. 

31398.  Where  do  they  get  it?— In  Liverpool. 

31394.  Under  you? — Under  me,  and  the  veterinary 
and  medical  officers  of  health.  We  have  special 
classes,  and  regular  courses,  and  we  have  a  museum  on 
the  same  lines  as  the  Parkes  museum  in  London,  show- 
ing the  most  recent  sanitary  appliances.  It  is  prac- 
tically the  same  examination  that  is  held  by  the  Sani- 
tary Institute  for  their  inspectors. 

31395.  The  Chairman. — -You  have  told  us  about  two 
classes  of  officers.  You  were  going  on  to  speak  of  the 
veterinary  inspectors?- — We  have  two.  They  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  ajid 
they  are  whole-time  officers. 

31396.  Has  your  public  health  authority  obtained  the 
same  power  which  has  been  conferred  on  Manchester, 
with  regard  to  the  inspection  in  outside  districts, and  have 
you  also  the  Model  ]\Iilk  Clauses  which  were  grantixl 
to  Manchester  in  the  Bill  they  promoted  a  few  years 
ago? — We  have  the  Model  Milk  Clauses  relating  to 
tuberculosis.     I  think  you  will  find  them  on  page  18. 

31397.  Have  you  been  confronted  with  any  difficulty, 
consequent  upon  your  officers  going  into  areas  con- 
trolled by  other  authorities  for  the  purpose  of  making 
an  inspection  of  the  stock? — There  has  been  no  diffi- 
culty. 

31398.  You  have  not  come  into  conflict  with  the 
local  authorities  in  any  place?- — Well,  they  did  not  like 
it  at  first;  but  now,  I  think,  they  are  quite  reconciled 
to  it. 

31399.  It  has  become  a  recognised  custom  now,  and 
they  have  accommodated  themselves  to  it?— Yes,  and 
not  only  that,  but  some  of  them  have  been  very  pleased 
with  it.  It  has  enabled  them  to  secure  improvements 
in  their  own  cowsheds. 

31400.  Professor  Mettam. — Do  you  communicate 
with  the  local  authority  before  or  after  your  visit  to  the 
district? — We  communicate  with  the  medical  officer  of 
health  for  the  county. 

31401.  Before  you  go? — Before  we  go. 

31402.  The  Chairman. — Do   you   also  communicate 
with  the  local  authority? — Not  alvi'ays. 

31403.  Have  you  to  get  an  order  signed  by  a  magis- 
trate in  order  to  carry  out  the  inspection? — Yes. 

31404.  Have  you  sometimes  found  magistrates  who 
were  not  quite  willing  to  sign? — No;  we  have  never 
had  any  difficulty  in  that  way. 

31405.  There  has  never  been  a  refusal,  so  far  as  you 
know.  Where  your  officer  reports  that  he  finds  the 
condition  of  the  byre  distinctly  unsatisfactory  with 
regard  to  drainage,  light,  and  ventilation,  have  you 
authority  to  call  on  the  owner  of  the  byre  to  carry  out 
improvements? — We  have  power  to  prohibit  the  milk 
coming  into  the  city  until  we  are  satisfied  that  the 
danger  from  tuberculosis  has  gone. 

31406.  Has  that  power  been  sufficient  to  enable  you 
to  effect  the  improvements  which  you  desire? — In  a 
very  great  number  of  cases  it  has. 

31407.  In  some  cases,  however,  you  have  not  been 
able  to  accomplish  all  you  desired? — That  is  so. 

31408.  Professor  Mettam. — Do  your  powers  apply  to 
any  other  disease  than  tuberculosis,  supposing  you  have 
due  reason  to  suspect  infection? — No;  but  that  is  in- 
cluded in  the  Public  Health  Acts. 

31409.  The  Chairman.— You  have  that  power,  apart 
altogether  from  other  powers,  under  your  own  legisla- 
tion?—Yes. 

31410.  Do  the  local  authorities  assist  you  in  carrying 
out  the  orders  you  make,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
improvements  in  the  byres? — Oh,  yes;  they  are  fre- 
quently very  pleased  to  get  reports  from  us  that  such 
and  such  a  byre  is  insanitary. 

31411.  And  do  they  assist  you  by  sending  their  own 
ofticers  for  the  purpose  of  having  your  suggested  im- 
provements carried  out? — Yes. 
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31412.  You  have  loyal  co-operation  from  the  local 
autiiorities  in  assisting  you  to  secure  that  the  com'S 
are  kept  under  proper  conditions? — Yes;  the  local 
authorities  have  been  very  good  recently. 

31413.  Professor  Mettam. — What  about  the  time 
prior  to  recently ?— Well,  as  I  have  told  you,  they  did 
not  like  it  much  at  the  start. 

31414.  The  Chairman. — It  was  an  innovation,  and 
one  can  quite  understand  that  it  would  be  somewhat 
resented  at  the  beginning? — Certainly. 

31415.  Professor  Mettam. — How  long  have  your 
powers  been  in  force? — Since  1900. 

31416.  The  Chairman. — It  took  a  few  years  to  enable 
them  to  realise  that  they  were  liable  to  inspection,  and 
that  it  was  better  to  recognise  the  fact? — Certainly. 

31417.  Mr.  Wilson. — What  type  are  the  councils  in 
the  outside  areas?  Are  they  composed  to  any  large 
extent  of  farmers,  of  the  class  of  people  about  whose 
business  you  inquire? — Yes:  in  some  cases. 

31418.  And  do  you  find  that,  notwithstanding  that, 
they  are  willing  to  make  certain  orders  which  will  im- 
pose financial  obligations  on  those  who  are  their  neigh- 
bours and  co-traders? — Yes,  they  do.  Of  course,  I  am 
speaking  generally ;  I  do  not  say  in  every  case. 

31419.  One  recognises  that  there  will  be  contuma- 
cious individuals  who  will  not  show  themselves  quite 
so  amenable  to  discipline  and  authority.  But,  speaking 
generally,  you  would  say  that  co-operation  exists? — 
Yes. 

31420.  Have  you  traced  any  outbreak  of  infectious 
disease  to  the  milk  supply  raised  outside  the  city  area? 
— I  cannot  recall  any  definite  one  at  present.  We 
have  had  small  outbreaks  within  the  city.  I  recall 
one  case  in  which  a  scarlet  fever  outbreak  took  place. 
There  were  about  seventy  cases.  The  outbreak  was 
traced  definitely  to  the  milk  supply  having  been  con- 
taminated by  a  child  who  was  convalescent  from  scarlet 
fever,  and  who  was  living  in  the  dairy. 

31421.  In  such  a  case  have  you  authority  to  prohibit 
the  milk  being  sold  from  that  dairy,  immediately  aftei- 
the  discovery  is  made? — Oh,  yes;  under  the  general 
powers. 

31422.  Under  the  Public  Health  Act.  What  pro- 
portion of  the  milk  consumed  in  Liverpool  is  raised 
within  the  city  area? — I  think  a  reasonable  estimate 
wouKl  be  about  half  the  supply.  The  total  siippU'  i.s 
about,  14,000,000  gallons  a  year. 

3J423.  There  is  one  branch  of  your  administration  on 
which  we  should  like  to  have  the  fullest  p'^ssible  details, 
and  that  is  the  scheme  whereby  you  have  been  distri- 
buting milk  to  the  children  of  the  worh'ug  class  popula- 
tion. At  what  period  was  it  first  called  into  existence? 
The  report  you  have  handed  in  shows  that  the  year 
given  in  the  first  instance  is  1902.  Was  that  the 
inception  of  the  movement? — No;  1901. 

31424.  I  take  it  that  it  was  commenced  in  a  small 
way.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  the  Commis- 
sion on  what  representation  the  Public  Health  Com- 
mittee undertook  this  experiment?  Was  it  on  reports 
from  medical  men  practising  in  the  districts  in  which 
the  industrial  population  resides? — No;  it  was  on  the 
report  of  the  medical  officer  of  health. 

31425.  Himself?— Himself.  It  had  been  the  subject 
of  investigation  by  him  in  St.  Helen's,  a  town  near  to 
Liverpool,  and  he  had  got  an  idea  from  one  or  two 
French  towns.  The  medical  officer  of  health  made 
a  report  on  the  general  question.  The  committee  weri) 
very  favourable  to  it,  and  we  started  in  a  small  way. 
There  was  a  special  difficulty  in  starting  it,  because  we 
could  not  get  any  machinery.  We  had  to  devise  one 
machinery  ourselves;  the  machinery  we  were  shown 
from  France  was  not  suitable. 

31426.  It  was  not  applicable  to  your  special  situa- 
tion?— No.  The  scheme  was  taken  up  pretty  well, 
and  at  the  present  time  we  have  about  seven  hundred 
children  on  the  books. 

31427.  Lady  Everaru. — What  ages? — From  birth  to 
twelve  months. 

31428.  The  Chairman. — How  are  they  selected? — 
Chiefly  by  doctors  recommending  them. 

31429.  Is  any  investigation  made  as  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  family  before  a  child  is  put  upon  the 

list?  No;  except  that  there  is  a  baby  which  the  mother 

is  unable  to  suckle. 

31430.  What  I  was  curious  to  know  is  this,  how  do 
you  differentiate  between  those  who  should  get  the 
benefit  and  those  who  should  not? — Well,  we  would  like 
them  all  to  benefit. 

31431.  I  know,  but  then  one  of  the  difficulties  that 
confronts  one  in  any  philanthropic  scheme  is  the  danger 
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of  people  who  are  not  in  necessitous  circumstances 
taking  advantage  of  it? — Some  people  in  very  good 
circumstances  get  this  milk  in  Liverpool. 

31432.  Lady  Everahd. — Do  they  pay  for  it? — Yes; 
they  pay. 

31433.  Miss  McNeill. — Do  I  gather  from  your  report 
that  the  people  who  can  afford  to  pay  bigger  prices  are 
expected  to  do  so? — Yes;  that  is  so. 

31434.  The  Chairman. — Is  there  a  graduated  price, 
then,  according  to  circumstances? — Not  officially,  but 
we  temper  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb. 

31435.  Who  exercises  control? — Our  superintendent. 

31436.  Pardon  me  if  I  go  into  rather  minute  details, 
because  this  is  the  first  instance  in  which  we  have  had 
ofiScial  cognisance  of  anything  of  this  kind  being  done 
by  a  public  health  authority,  and  the  expenditure  being 
recognised  by  the  State.  We  are  interested  for  that 
reason,  and  also  because  it  bears  on  the  problem  that  is 
rather  a  burning  one  in  Ireland  in  certain  localities? — 
I  understand.  I  was  going  to  say  that  out  of  724 
infants  on  our  books  at  present  26  are  supplied  free. 

31437.  Absolutely  free? — Yes,  and  68  partially  free. 

31438.  What  determines  that  this  certain  number 
shall  receive  a  free  supply? — The  general  character  of 
the  home  and  the  applicant,  as  investigated  by  the 
superintendent  of  our  depots. 

31439.  Does  the  decision  lie  absolutely  with  the 
superintendent,  or  does  he  recommend  and  the  com- 
mittee decide? — The  decision  would  certainly  rest  with 
the  committee,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  left  with 
the  superintendent. 

31440.  He  has  opportunities  of  inve'stigating  the  cir- 
cumstances which  the  committee  have  not? — Yes. 

31441.  Professor  Metttam. — I  suppose  the  doctor  in 
attendance  can  recommend  a  free  supply? — Yes;  if  it  is 
a  suitable  case. 

31441a.  The  Chairman  You  told  us  that  in  certain 

other  cases  a  small  charge  is  made? — Yes;  68  are  sup- 
plied partially  free  at  the  present  time.  Those  are 
cases  where  the  superintendent  thinks  that  the  family 
should  pay  something. 

31442.  That  they  are  in  a  position  to  make  some 
contribution  ? — Yes. 

31443.  Lady  Everaed. — At  what  price? — Is.  6d.  a 
week. 

31444.  Is  that  the  partially  free?— No;  that  is  the 
gross. 

31445.  The  Chairman. — What  is  the  quantity  covered 
by  the  week's  supply? — That  depends  on  the  size  of  the 
infant.     There  are  the  bottles  which  we  supply — 

(Photograph  of  bottles  produced.) 

31446.  Miss  McNeill. — Do  you  reckon  that  the 
Is.  6d.  a  week  will  cover  the  whole  expenses? — No. 

31447.  The  Chairm.\n.— Is  Is.  6d.  the  largest  con- 
tribution exacted? — That  is  the  usual  price.  Better 
class  people  may  pay  more  for  some  slight  addition. 

31448.  Mr.  Campbell. — Is  it  regarded  as  an  experi- 
ment?— It  has  been  going  on  for  twelve  years.  You 
will  see  here  (picture  exhibited)  the  basket  in  which  the 
bottles  are  sent  out.  The  child  gets  a  basket  every 
twenty-four  hours.  Tliat  contains,  for  the  smallest 
child,  nine  bottles,  and  each  bottle  contains  one  feed. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  the  mother  to  measure  the 
milk  or  decant  it.  All  she  does  is  to  place  a  teat  on 
one  of  these  bottles  and  feed  the  child.  The  object  is 
to  minimise  the  risk  of  contagion  in  the  home. 

31449.  Miss  McNeill. — A  great  part  of  your  loss  is 
due  to  wastage  in  bottles,  and  difficulty  of  cleaning? — 
Administration  generally. 

31450.  Mr.  Wilson. — Can  you  give  the  price  of  the 
milk  handled  in  that  way? — ^\Ve  reckon  that  Is.  6d.  just 
pays  for  the  milk.     It  does  not  pay  for  handling. 

31451.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — Is  it  pure  or  dilu- 
ted?— That  depends  on  each  child.  It  is  diluted  ac- 
cording to  a  fo-mula  modified  from  time  to  time. 

31452.  Is  it  pasteurised?— It  is  heated  up  to  210 
degrees. 

31453.  Sterilised?— No,  not  sterilised. 

31454.  Miss  McNeill. — For  how  long  will  it  keep  in 
good  condition? — In  some  eases  we  heat  it  longer  to 
make  it  keep.  We  do  not  guarantee  it  to  keep  longer 
than  twenty-four  hours. 

31455.  Ypu  work  your  depot  on  Sunday? — Yes. 

31456.  The  Chairman. — To  what  area  does  this 
scheme  extend? — ^It  is  supposed  to  extend  all  over  the 
city,  but  it  is  restricted  by  the  necessity  of  getting  the 


milk  so  often  from  the  depot.  To  minimise  that  ditii- 
culty  we  have  induced  several  dairies  to  take  the  milk 
from  us  and  distribute  it  from  their  shops.  We  do  not 
deliver  it  from  the  depots. 

31457.  It  must  be  called  for? — Yes;  we  have  five 
depots  under  our  own  control,  and  an  arrangement  with 
eigliteeii  or  twenty  dairies. 

31458.  Mr.  Wilson. — Are  these  depots  used  only  as 
depots,  or  are  they  clinics? — No,  merely  depots.  We 
have  no  medical  attendance  there.  We  encourage  the 
mothers  to  consult  their  own  medical  men. 

31459.  Miss  McNeill. — You  have  the  co-operation  of 
the  medical  men,  and  don't  require  a  clinic,  as  if  you 
were  doing  this  independently  of  the  medical  men?— 
That  is  so. 

31460.  Has  each  depot  got  its  plant?— No,  only  two. 

31461.  The  Chairman. — From  what  source  is  the 
capital  expenditure  drawn? — From  the  ordinary  sani- 
tary account. 

31462.  It  does  not  appear  in  the  table  of  expenditure 
what  the  initial  cost  was.  Was  it  borne  out  of  the 
rates  in  one  individual  year? — Yes. 

31463.  With  regard  to  the  demand,  are  you  ever 
obliged  to  refuse  any  applicant  because  of  scarcity  of 
the  supply,  or  desire  not  to  get  beyond  a  certain  stan- 
dard of  expenditure  on  this  scheme? — We  have  not 
been  restricted. 

31464.  And  in  the  expenditure  here  set  out  you  are 
dealing  with  all  the  applications  made  to  you  for  this 
milk?— Yes. 

31465.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  that  the  cost  of  the  milk 
itself  is  increasing  year  by  year.  The  quantity  you 
have  dealt  with  must  be  increasing.  In  1911 
£'2,018  17s.  6d.  worth  of  milk  was  taken,  the  entire 
cost  of  the  enterprise  for  that  year  being  £4,651?— The 
cost  of  the  milk  is  practically  only  50  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  expenditure. 

31466.  Lady  Everaud. — What  do  you  pay? — We  paid 
ninepence-halfpenny,  and  now  we  pay  tenpence  a 
gallon. 

31467.  The  Chairman.— Is  this  milk  derived  from  a 
special  herd  under  the  control  of  the  veterinary 
inspector?  Are  they  subject  to  the  tuberculin  test? — 
W^e  have  special  regulations.  The  milk  comes  from 
one  farm. 

31468.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse — The  cost  to  the 
Corporation  is  diminished  by  the  partially  paid  sums? 
— Yes.  I  am  sorry  you  are  not  able  to  come  and  see 
the  depot.    It  is  rather  a  difficult  matter  to  explain. 

31469.  The  Chairman. — You  are  helping  us  in  every 
possible  way. 

The  Witness. — The  milk  we  have  been  getting  for 
these  depots  has  come  from  one  farm  for  a  number  of 
vears,  and  has  been  exceptionally  good. 

31470.  Miss  McNeill. — In  the  country? — Yes.  Our 
veterinary  inspector  goes  down  from  time  to  time  to 
inspect  it,  and  we  insist  upon  the  farmer  himself 
having  a  veterinary  inspector. 

31471.  Mr.  Wilson. — Can  you  tell  us  what  amount 
of  milk  was  handled  in  1911?— About  90  gallons  a  day. 

31472.  The  Chairman  What  impost  has  this  expen- 

diture  of  £3,000  a  year  imposed  upon  the  rates? — A 
penny  rate  means  £18,000. 

31473.  In  round  figures  it  would  be  about  a  sixth 
of  a  penny?— Yes. 

31474.  Has  public  opinion  endorsed  your  action  in 
making  this  expenditure? — Oh,  I  think  so. 

31475.  Mr.  Campbell. — It  is  well  known  that  this  is 
being  done? — Oh,  yes;  but  not  as  well  known  as  we 
would  like.  If  it  were  better  known  more  infants 
might  have  the  benefit  of  it. 

31476.  But  does  the  larger  ratepayer  know  you  are 
imposing  this  charge? — I  should  think  he  knows  more 
about  this  than  about  some  other  items. 

31477.  Professor  ^Iettam. — It  has  never  been  a 
question  at  the  municipal  elections? — No,  except  in  the 
favour  of  some  candidates. 

31478.  Mr.  Campbell. — Is  there  often  a  surplus  of 
milk  from  day  to  day? — There  is  sometimes.  We 
sometimes  heat  it,  but  if  it  is  at  all  suspicious  it  is 
thrown  away. 

31479.  Have  you  any  difficulty  about  getting  it  in 
the  winter? — We  have  the  same  supply  all  the  year 
round. 

31480.  You  have  not  got  a  fixed  contract? — Yes,  we 
have  a  fixed  contract. 

31481.  Mr.  Wilson. — It  would  work  out  that  the 
milk  is  worth  to  the  public  about  three  shillings  a 
gallon.    Part  of  it  is  paid  by  the  money  you  get  back. 
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aud  tho  rest  is  paid  by  the  rates.  In  order  to  run  a 
depot  of  this  type  one  would  have  to  contemplate  a  cost 
of  three  shillings  a  gallon? — But  one  must  remember 
that  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  children  who  come  to  our 
depot  are  ill,  and  that  thev  require  specially  controlled 
milk. 

31482.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  medicine  for  them? — 
Yes.  Sometimes  we  have  as  many  as  fifty  or  sixty 
formulae  to  make  up. 

31483.  Professor  ]\Iettam. — And  that  all  means  labour 
and  expense? — It  all  means  labour  and  expense. 

31484.  Do  you  pay  the  medical  man  any  fee  for 
prescribing  the  formula? — No. 

31485.  That  is  required  of  him  as  part  of  his  medical 
duty? — Yes.  We  on  our  part  have  great  pleasm-e  in 
making  up  any  formula  he  may  prescribe. 

31486.  Who  dispenses? — The  Superintendents.  They 
are  pretty  well  trained,  because  we  have  all  our  milk 
analysed  by  Gruber's  test. 

31487.  The  Chairman. — Has  there  been  a  sensible 
diminution  in  infant  mortality  in  Liverpool  since  this 
scheme  has  been  in  operation? — It  varies  very  much. 
You  must  remember,  of  course,  that  during  the  whole 
of  the  time  this  has  been  in  vogue  we  have  treated  only 
about  13,000  children. 

31488.  That  is  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
population? — Only  a  very  small  percentage.  But  I 
think  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  death-rate  among  those 
children  who  have  been  treated  is  smaller. 

31489.  You  yourself  are  impressed  by  the  value  of  it 
as  a  food  for  sucklings? — There  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

31490.  Miss  McNeill. — I  see  these  figures  are  given 
as  the  cost  oi  the  purchase  of  milk  :  1902,  £1,427;  1903. 
£1,604:  1904.  £].527:  1905,  £1,449:  ther^  is  n  dim, 
for  1906  to  £1,148.— That  was  the  cost  of  the  niilk 
purchased  for  the  depot? 

31491.  Yes.  In  1907  it  was  £1,198,  and  in  l'.)08, 
£1,230.  Then  the  figures  rise  again  consider- 
ably: in  1909,  £1,714;  in  1910,  £1,949,  and  in 
1911.  £2,018.  The  rise  is  very  striking.— I  think  I 
can  explain  that  in  one  way.  The  demand  for  the 
milk  did  drop  in  those  years  of  decrease,  and  it  has 
gone  up  again.  But  in  addition  to  going  up  in  the 
ordinary  way,  we  have  introduced  a  very  important 
adjunct  to  the  supply  of  milk  to  infants,  and  that  is 
the  supply  of  milk  to  nursing  mothers. 

31492.  Whole  milk?— Whole  milk.  At  the  present 
time  we  have  198  mothers  who  are  getting  milk  for 
themselves. 

31493.  The  Chairman.— Is  that,  too,  supplied  at  a 
reduced  rate? — It  does  not  pay,  of  course. 

31494.  It  does  not  pay  the  entire  cost  of  distribution 
and  management,  but  it  is  not  distributed  quite  on  the 
same  liberal  terms  as  the  milk  that  you  supply  directly 
for  the  infants? — There  is  this  about  it,  it  does  not 
require  so  much  administration. 

31495.  Professor  Mettam. — Is  the  milk  supplied  for 
the  use  of  the  nursing  mother  herself,  or  for  the  nursing 
mother  to  prepare  for  the  use  of  her  child? — For  herself; 
for  her  own  consumption. 

31496.  The  CHiairman.— Is  that  milk  sterilised  also?— 
No,  except  in  the  hot  weather. 

31497.  And  then  for  preservative  purposes  only? — 
Yes. 

31498.  And  this  part  of  the  scheme  is  growing? — Y'es. 
We  have  been  supplying  milk  to  nursing  mothers  since 
1908,  so  that  may  account  for  something  in  the  increase 
of  the  ptu'chases. 

^  31499.  That  is  just  the  period  when  the  rise  began?— 
Yes:  but  at  the  same  time  the  number  of  children 
supplied  has  also  increased. 

31500.  Lady  Everakd.— Hew  much  milk  do  the 
mothers  get?— About  3^  gills -nearly  a  quart^-and  at 
the  present  time  118  are  paying  2d.  a  day. 

31501.  That  is  really  2d.  a  quart.— Of  the  rest,  sixty 
pay  Id.  and  twenty  pay  nothing. 

The  Chairman. — There  again  you  regulate  yoiir  dis- 
tribution by  the  financial  circumstances  of  the  family. 

31.'>02.  Mr.  Wilson.— Is  this  part  of  a  complete 
scheme  of  milk  control  for  the  city?— No;  it  is  entirely 
on  its  own. 

31503.  Lady  Everard.— The  scheme  you  have 
described  is  carried  out  entirely  through  the  Corpora- 

^\°°u~S"*"'^^^-    ^  ^'^^"^'^  or  two  members 

of  the  Corporation  are  so  impressed  with  the  benefits 
that  they  have  themselves  subscribed  from  time  to 
time  to  provide  women  with  a  free  supply. 


31504.  To  extend  the  field  of  operations? — Well, 
more  especially  to  supply  free  customers. 

31505.  But  you  have  had  no  difficulty  with  the  centra." 
authority  in  giving  this  money? — It  has  been  given. 

31506.  Mr.  Campbell. — Is  it  contemplated  that  this 
scheme  is  going  to  grow  to  large  dimensions? — It  is 
difficult  to  say  what  will  happen. 

31507.  But  do  any  of  the  members  of  the  Corporation 
dread  that  it  is  going  to  become  a  burden? — Of 
course,  there  are  some  who  are  frightened. 

31508.  The  Chairman. — The  economist  is  to  be  found 
in  Liverpool,  as  elsewhere?— Yes. 

31509.  But,  at  all  events,  the  scheme  has  met  with 
moral  support  from  the  general  bulk  of  the  population, 
and  there  has  been  no  outcry  within  the  Corporation 
of  Liverpool  against  expending  money  in  this  way  for 
the  purpose  of  feeding  children? — No. 

31510.  Miss  McNeill. — Did  you  say  that  there  are 
about  700  babies  on  the  list  at  the  depot? — That  is  so. 

31511.  That  must  be  a  considerable  percentage  of 
the  poorer  families? — I  am  afraid  we  have  a  very  large 
poor  population  in  Liverpool. 

31512.  Mr.  Campbell. — Has  this  scheme  ever  been 
regarded  as  an  insurance  against  the  filling  of  the 
asylums  and  workhouses  in  later  life? — Well,  we  do 
not  attribute  too  much  to  it. 

31513.  But  do  any  people  who  advocate  it  take  that 
view  ? 

The  Chairman. — Do  they  regard  it  as  reproductive 
expenditure  which  is  likely  to  lessen  a  future  burden? — 
It  is  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  any  other  action  that 
is  taken  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  health  of  the 
community. 

31514.  Mr.  Wilson. — With  regard  to  previous 
sections  in  your  report,  you  have  evidently  got 
a  scheme  analogous  to  that  we  have  heard  of 
from  Dr.  Niven,  by  which  you  follow  up  the  samples 
you  have  taken  right  up  to  the  cows  in  the  cowshed. 
In  1905  I  see  the  number  of  cows  examined  was  298, 
and  approximately  a  similar  number  has  been  examined 
since.  In  the  first  of  the  years  named  there  were  57 
cases  of  tuberculosis  of  the  udder.  It  has  now  dropped 
to  14.3,  3.1,  and  2,  so  that  you  have  apparently  very 
nearly  eliminated  tuberculosis  of  the  udder? — Is  that 
within  the  city? 

31515.  Y'es,  within  the  city  boundaries? — Yes;  we 
have  got  it  down  very  low. 

31516.  Have  you  observed  any  relation  between  these 
ii^'uies  and  mortality  froin  tuberculosis  either 
among  children  or  older  people?— Undoubtedly  the 
death-rate  from  tuberculosis  other  than  phthisis  has 
^one  down  in  recent  years. 

31517.  Are  the  figures  in  this  volume? — Yes,  I  think 
so. 

31518.  We  got  such  very  interesting  figures  from  Dr. 
Niven  a  few  moments  ago  that  one  would  like  to  see 
whether  the  experience  of  Liverpool  could  help  us  also. 
— I  think  you  will  find  all  the  details  in  the  report. 

31519.  The  Chairman. — At  your  depot  you  are  dealing 
at  the  present  time  with  practically  'l.OOO  children 
who  are  the  offspring  of  families  in  necessitous  circum- 
stances. That  must  be  a  substantial  proportion  at 
least  of  those  families  who  would  need  assistance  to 
enable  them  to  nourish  their  babies  properly? — Yes. 

31520.  Is  the  milk  supplied  for  a  full  year? — It 
depends  on  whether  the  mother  will  take  the  trouble 
to  come  for  it. 

31.521.  You  don't  limit  it,  do  you?-^No:  we  supply 
them,  up  to  a  year. 

31 522.  I  do  not  suggest  that  one  should  draw  too 
rigid  conclusions,  but,  at  the  same  time,  in  view  of 
expenditure  of  this  kind,  which  is  not  inconsiderable, 
one  would  like  to  think  that  a  substantial  benefit  was 
being  conferred  on  the  poorer  sections  of  the  population, 

iuid  that  undoubtedly  is  being  done  by  your  scheme.  

One  does  not  like  to  push  the  figures  too  strongly,  but 
there  is  a  paragraph  at  the  end  of  the  Report  showing 
the  death-rate  among  the  children  who  have  been  at 
the.  depot. 

31523.  Where  do  yon  draw  your  principal  outside 
supply  of  milk  from  in  Liverpool? — From  Cheshire;  60 
per  cent,  of  the  outside  milk  comes  from  Cheshire.  ' 

31524.  The  Chairman  (reading  from  the  "  Report  on 
the  Health  of  the  City  of  Liverpool  during  1911  ").__ 
Out  of  the  13,789  infants  coming  promiscuously  to  the 
depots,  at  varied  ages  and  in  conditions  of  health  below 
the_  average,  the  mortality  was  93  per  thousand  as 
against  144  per  thousand  for  the  M'hole  city,  and  81  to 
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95  for  the  best  districts,  and  219  to  243  for  the  worst, 
for  the  five  years.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
in  the  rate  for  the  whole  city,  and  for  the  best  and 
worst  districts,  are  included  also  breast-fed  infants. 
Clearly  if  breast-fed  infants  were  excluded,  and 
artificially-fed  infants  only  taken  into  account,  the  rate 
of  mortality  amongst  them  would  be  enormously  larger, 
and  would  show  even  more  forcibly  the  advantage  of 
the  sterilised  food,  which  is,  of  course,  an  artificial  food, 
over  other  methods  of  artificial  feeding. 

Miss  McNeill. — A  great  many  of  these  children  are 
unhealthy  children?— They  are  when  they  come. 

31525.  They  come  to  the  depots  because  they  have 
not  been  doing  well  on  other  foods? — Two  or  three 
years  after  we  started  this  I  drew  up  a  chart  showing 
the  condition  of  the  children  before  and  after  they 
came  to  the  depot.  There  are  in  this  chart  360  cases, 
and  you  will  see  how  much  below  the  average  weight 
they  were  when  they  first  came.    (Chart  produced.) 

31526.  Yesterday  we  had  evidence  of  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  Glasgow  depot  on  account  of 
unsatisfactory  results  with  regard  to  weight.  They  said 
that  that  was  the  reason  why  they  stopped  their  depot, 
because  other  methods  of  artificial  feeding  had  produced 
greater  increases  of  weight.  In  yours  the  increase  of 
weight  has  been  very  marked? — Very.  From  7  lbs. 
10  ounces  to  20  lbs.  in  ten  months. 

31527.  Lady  Everard. — Have  3'ou  any  trouble  in 
enforcing  the  Cowsheds  Order? — No;  we  have  them 
very  well  in  hand.  We  have  about  436  cowsheds  in  the 
city. 

31528.  Professor  Mettam. — What  is  the  bovine 
population? — 6,428. 

Professor  Mettam. — There  are  more  cows,  then,  in 
Liverpool  than  in  any  other  city  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

31529.  Lady  Everard. — Is  it  your  opinion  that  the 
Order  for  cowsheds  should  be  compulsory  and 
perndssive?  Have  you  found  that  some  local  authorities 
put  it  into  operation  badly  and  some  not  at  all? — I  have 
not  much  experience  of  other  local  authorities. 

31530.  Mr.  Wilson. — What  is  your  routine  with 
regard  to  samples  of  milk  examined  for  tubercle  bacilli? 
— They  are  taken  by  one  of  our  food  and  drug  inspectors 
and  then  taken  to  our  Corporation  Bacteriologist  to  be 
examined.  He  sends  us  a  report,  and  the  cowshed  is 
then  examined. 

31531.  If  you  get  the  presence  of  the  bacillus  the 
veterinary  inspector  goes  to  the  farm  from  which  the 
milk  was  sent  into  Liverpool?— Yes. 

31532.  Has  he  got  power  to  destroy  the  cow  with 
compensation  to  the  owner? — No.  The  power  we  have 
is  that  he  reports  to  the  Corporation  Health  Committee 
as  to  the  cowshed,  and  the  Health  Committee  have 
the  power  to  make  an  order  to  prevent  that  farmer 
sending  milk  into  the  city  till  they  are  satisfied  that 
he  has  disposed  of  this  cow  or  prevented  tuberculous 
milk  coming  through. 

31533.  You  have  very  small  security  against  that 
cow  being  used  for  the  milk  supply  in  a  neighbouring 
cowshed  or  for  a  neighbouring  town? — No,  we  have  no 
power  in  that  direction. 

31534.  And  yet  once  you  have  discovered  a  beast  to 
be  clinically  tuberculous  its  throat  should  be  cut  with 
the  least  possible  delay? — That  seems  to  be  quite 
reasonable. 

31535.  But  your  regulations  only  protect  one  line  of 
milk  route? — We  have  only  the  power  to  protect  our- 
selves, but  in  protecting  ourselves  we  have  influenced 
the  local  authorities  in  the  country  to  improve  their 
sanitary  conditions. 

31536.  Professor  Mettam. — Have  you  any  seaborne 
milk? — Yes.    Some  from  Denmark. 

31537.  Frozen?— No.  Sterilised. 

31538.  As  to  this  question  of  notification  of  tuber- 
culosis by  owners  of  cows,  is  there  any  penalty? — 40s. 

31539.  Have  you  ever  prosecuted? — Yes. 

31540.  And  got  convictions? — Yes. 

31541.  Mr.  Campbell. — What  defence  did  the  farmer 
set  up;  that  he  didn't  know? — We  have  had  convictions 
in  46  cases  in  10  j-ears.  Three  cases  were  withdrawn 
and  one  dismissed.    That  is  50  cases. 

_  31542.  What  were  the  defences?  Do  they  not  some- 
times say  that  they  didn't  know;  that  the  animal  was 
perfectly  all  right  as  far  as  they  knew,  and  if  they 
said  that,  would  it  not  be  a  perfectly  reasonable  position 
on  their  part.  It  takes  a  veterinary  surgeon  all  his 
time  to  be  quite  sure  about  it?— But  the  section  onlv 
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says  every  dairyman  who  supplies  milk  into  the  city 
and  has  any  cow  suspected  of  or  exhibiting  signs  of  " 
tuberculosis. 

31543.  If  you  said  any  cow  having  an  abnormal  udder 
or  lesions  the  farmer  would  know^  but  not  where  a  cow 
is  merely  tuberculous? — What  we  want  to  do  is  to  get 
to  know  about  this  abnormal  udder. 

31544.  Mr.  Wilson. — You  don't  want  to  penalise  a 
man  who  sends  in  information  that  a  cow  has  got 
something  the  matter  with  it? — Certainly  not.  In  the 
city  under  this  same  section  we  have  received  1,103 
notifications. 

31545.  In  how  long  a  time? — Since  the  Act  came 
into  force. 

31546.  Professor  Mettam. — And  these  have  all  been 
cases  of  suspected  udder  disease? — Abnormal  udders. 

31547.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Liverpool  hospitals 
dispensaries  insist  on  having  tubercle-free  milk? — I  do 
not  know  that  they  insist  upon  it,  but  they  take  every 
precaution  they  can  to  ensure  a  pure  supply.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  would  interest  you  to  have  a  copy  of 
a  report  drawn  up  by  the  members  of  the  Liverpool 
Medical  Institution  on  the  subject  of  the  milk  supply 
to  the  hospitals,  giving  suggestions  as  to  what  should 
be  required  in  the  contracts. 

31548.  Do  they  include  a  condition  for  tubercle-free 
milk  in  the  hospital  contracts  at  the  present  time? — I 
do  not  know. 

31549.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  insist  on  tho 
conditions  which  they  themselves  recommend? — They 
insist  that  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  cowsheds  shall 
be  up  to  a  reasonable  standard,  so  far  as  they  can. 

31550.  Do  you  know  whether  the  milk  going  into  the 
various  hospitals  in  Liverpool  is  bacteriologically  ex- 
amined?— Certainly;  we  do  it  for' them. 

31551.  You  do  it  at  the  University — Professor  Beattie 
does  it,  I  suppose? — Yes. 

31552.  The  inspector  of  foods  and  drugs  examines 
the  milk  supplied  to  the  hospitals  in  the  same  way  as 
he  wovdd  examine  the  milk  of  any  vendor? — Exactly. 

31553.  Do  the  hospitals  themselves  take  samples 
for  bacteriological  examination? — Occasionally.  But 
generally  they  send  for  us,  and  our  inspector  takes  the 
sample.    It  is  better  taken. 

31554.  I  presume  the  milk  is  brought  into  the  city 
by  train? — Yes. 

31555.  And  across  the  river  in  boats? — Not  very 
frequently;  we  have  a  tunnel. 

31556.  And  it  also  comes  by  road? — Yes. 

31557.  Have  you  any  receiving  stations  for  this  milk? 
—Yes. 

31558.  There  are  wharves  where  the  milk  is  deposited 
from  the  train? — There  is  one  at  Lime  Street  Station. 

31559.  A  proper  milk  receiving  quay  or  platform? — 
It  is  used  practically  for  milk  alone. 

31560.  And  it  is  there  where  tho  samples  of  milk  are 
taken? — Yes. 

31561.  Are  any  special  precautions  taken  by  the 
inspectors  so  that  there  shall  be  no  contamination  at 
the  time  of  taking  the  sample :  have  they  any  special 
vehicle  for  carrying  the  milk,  the  same  as  they  have 
in  Manchester? — They  have  special  vehicles,  special 
bottles,  which  are  sripplied  by  the  bacteriologist  from 
the  laboratory. 

31562.  The  Chairman. — Is  there  any  special  sale  of 
milk  certified  to  be  drawn  from  cows  that  have  been 
subjected  to  the  tuberculin  test  in  Liverpool? — No. 

31563.  None  of  the  cow-keepers  have  subjected  their 
herds  to  the  tuberculin  test,  and  then  advertised  their 
milk  as  being  drawn  from  tested  cows? — Not  that  I 
know  of. 

31564.  Professor  Mettam. — In  some  towns  you  will 
see  in  the  window  of  a  dairy  :  "  The  cows  producing 
our  milk  have  been  certified  to  be  free  from  tuberculosis 
by  so-and-so,"  or  similar  notices.  You  have  never  seen 
anything  like  that  in  Liverpool? — No. 

31565.  Of  course,  it  is  of  no  use,  because  the 
certificate  only  refers  to  the  state  of  the  herd  at  the 
time  the  examination  was  made? — It  is  quite  useless. 

31566.  Mr.  Campbell. — Is  there  much  talk  in 
Liverpool  about  having  all  cows  tested  for  tuberculosis? 
— There  is  always  talk  about  it. 

31567.  But  no  definite  scheme  or  plan  has  been 
proposed  ? — No. 

31568.  Is  there  a  plentiful  supply  of  milk  in 
Liverpool? — I  think  it  is  quite  good.  Of  course,  the 
price  has  gone  up,  as  it  has  elsewhere.  A  very  large 
quantity  of  condensed  milk  is  used  in  the  poorer  parts 
of  the  city. 
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315(19.  They  use  milk  substitutes,  condensed  milks, 
and  so  forth? — A  very  large  quantity  of  condensed  milk 
is  used. 

31.570.  Is  it  used  to  supplement  the  milk?— I  do  not 
know  that.  It  is  very  largely  used  in  the  poorer  class 
houses. 

31571.  In  the  same  way  that  it  is  used  in  Ireland? — 
Yes. 

31572.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — Is  there  less  beer 
and  porter  consumed  than  there  used  to  be? — Do  you 
mean  for  infants'  food? 

31573.  No;  as  a  beverage.  If  there  was  less  of 
alcoholic  liquor,  there  would  be  an  increase,  I  should 
say,  in  the  consumption  of  tea,  and  possibly  of  milk. 
You  would  not  say  there  has  been  much  change  in  that 
respect? — I  do  not  think  there  is  really  much  change. 

31574.  I  take  it  that  the  infants  who  are  receiving 
milk  at  your  depot  are  infants  not  being  nursed  by 
their  mothers? — We  insist  on  the  mother  nursing  her 
child  if  possible,  and  every  means  is  taken  by  our 
female  inspectors  to  get  this  accomplished. 

31575.  Is  the  supply  limited  to  infants  under  twelve 
months?  Wh$n  they  pass  twelve  months  are  they  cut 
off  the  list? — Occasionally  we  have  kept  them  on  after 
twelve  months,  but  that  is  exceptional. 

31576.  Where  the  children  were  delicate,  or  for 
some  other  special  reason,  I  take  it? — Yes.  After 
twelve  months'  old  they  should  be  getting  something 
more  than  milk. 

31577.  A  small  number  of  the  700  children  who  are 
being  supplied  at  the  depot  are  receiving  a  gratuitous 
supply,  but  I  understand  that  the  great  majority  pay 
something  ? — Yes. 

31578.  Therefore  the  extremely  poor  do  not  avail 
themselves  of  the  depot  to  any  large  extent? — Well, 
we  find  that  among  the  extremely  poor  a  larger  per- 
centage of  the  mothers  feed  their  infants  on  the  breast 
than  among  the  class  just  above.  It  is  less  trouble 
than  preparing  artificial  food. 

31579.  So  apparently  a  considerable  proportion  of 
these  700  infants  belong  rather  to  the  well-to-do 
working  class? — Yes.  Y^ou  see  the  getting  of  the  milk 
entails  a  certain  amount  of  trouble.  They  have  either 
to  come  to  the  depot  for  it  themselves  or  send  for  it, 
and  it  means  that  the  mother  must  be  very  keen  on 
rearing  her  infant  well  when  she  takes  that  trouble. 

31580.  Some  of  them  would  appear  to  pay  the  value 
of  the  milk.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  cost  of  adminis- 
tration. We  have  heard  that  some  pay  Is.  6d.  a  week. 
That  might  possibly  represent  the  value  of  the  milk 
■charged  at  the  ordinary  rate? — That  is  so. 

31581.  And  in  such  cases  they  cannot  be  said  to  get 
it  as  a  matter  of  charity? — No. 

31582.  Why  do  you  fix  on  210  degrees,  almost  boiling 
point,  for  heating  the  milk? — It  is  not  really  fixed. 
In  the  cold  weather  we  do  not  heat  it  up  as  high  as 
that,  and  then  it  is  only  for  a  short  time,  perhaps  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  But  in  the  summer  time  we  find 
that  imless  it  is  heated  nearly  up  to  boiling  point,  or 
perhaps  a  little  more,  for  half  an  hour,  it  will  turn 
sour  before  twenty-four  hours  have  passed.  Whatever 
the  reason  is,  it  requires  a  higher  temperature  in  the 
summer.  One  must  remember  also  that  after  the 
milk  is  heated,  and  has  got  to  a  summer  temperature, 
the  bacteria  not  killed  develop  quickly ;  more  quickly 
in  summer  than  in  winter. 

31583.  Do  you  consider  that  milk  that  is  practically 
boiled  is  as  nutritious  as  raw  milk? — There  is  a 
difference  of  opinion  on  that.  Reports  say  that  there 
is  very  little  difference  in  the  initritive  value. 

31584.  Professor  Mettam. — What  is  your  own  opinion? 
— I  am  not  a  children's  doctor,  but  I  should  not  think 
there  is  much  difference. 

31.585.  Mr.  Campbell.— These  children  that  you  are 
feeding  are  being  reared  upon  heated  milk  for' a  large 
period  of  their  lives.  Are  you  finding  any  bad  effects? 
— No. 


31586.  On  the  contrary,  good  efiects? — Yes. 

31587.  And  that  would  indicate  that  there  is  no  harm 
in  heating  milk  up  to  210  degrees? — That  is  so. 

31588.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — Have  you  a  high 
mortality  from  diarrhoea  amongst  infants  in  the 
summer? — Yes,  very;  but  it  has  lessened  of  late  years. 

31589.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  the  milk?— We  think 
it  has  something  to  do  with  it. 

31590.  Would  you  say  it  was  the  result  of  defective 
hygienic  surroundings? — I  think  so.  The  neighbour- 
hoods where  deaths  are  most  frequent  are  unsanitary 
areas. 

31591.  Are  special  precautions  taken  in  the  summer 
time  as  regards  the  milk? — We  take  a  number  of 
samples,  and  we  also  have  our  female  inspectors,  who 
devote  their  whole  time  to  these  cases  during  the 
diarrhoea  period,  instructing  the  mothers.  We  find  that 
the  contamination  of  milk  occurs  chiefly  in  the  homes. 

31592.  Professor  Mettam. — Do  you  issue  pamphlets 
during  the  hot  weather? — Yes. 

31593.  Have  you  applied  the  Widal  test  in  many 
cases  amongst  milk  purveyors? — We  have  not  had  an 
outbreak  of  enteric  which  we  can  trace  to  them. 

31594.  Have  you  the  power  to  insist  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  the  test  if  you  have  reason  to  suspect  typhoid 
infection  in  the  handling  of  the  milk? — I  do  not  think 
we  have  got  any  local  power,  but  if  the  milk-dealer 
was  to  be  told  that  his  milk  would  be  under  suspicion 
if  he  did  not  agree,  I  do  not  think  we  should  have  any 
difficulty. 

31595.  Have  you  the  power  to  stop  the  supply  of  milk 
from  a  dairy  if  you  suspect  that  it  is  contaminated  in 
the  dairy? — Yes. 

31.596.  If  you  have  suspicion  and  no  proof? — Yes. 

31597.  Miss  McNeill. — You  believe  that  the  progress 
made  by  children  fed  on  your  milk  has  been  as  satis- 
factory as  the  general  average  rate  of  progress? — Yes, 
among  those  artificially  fed. 

31598.  You  have  no  reason  to  suspect  a  depreciation 
of  child  vigour  as  the  result  of  being  fed  with  heated 
milk?— No. 

31599.  It  is  said  there  is  a  greater  likelihood  of  the 
occurrence  of  rickets.  Have  you  had  that  experience? 
— I  do  not  think  that  is  so. 

31600.  You  have  not  had  any  trouble  with  rickets? — 
Of  course,  there  are  rickety  cases. 

31601.  Is  much  condensed  milk  used? — Yes.  A  large 
quantity. 

31602.  To  what,  do  you  attribute  its  use? — It  is 
cheaper,  and  it  is  capable  of  being  kept. 

31603.  Do  you  know  whether  they  used  a  good  brand 
of  it  with  a  fair  proportion  of  fat? — I  am  afraid  they 
do  not.  I  am  afraid  a  very  large  proportion  of  it  is 
skiinined  condensed  milk. 

31604.  And  the  ordinary  purchaser,  you  think,  does 
not  try  to  find  out  whether  there  is  enough  fat  in  it 
or  not?— No.  Of  course,  machine  skimmed  milk  must 
be  labelled;  that  is  compulsory  under  the  Act  of 
Parliament;  but  whether  the  ordinary  man  who  buys 
it  is  aware  of  the  great  difference  there  is  between  the 
two  is  a  very  doubtful  question. 

31605.  Professor  Mettam. — It  is  a  question  of  price, 
then;  the  cheaper  article  being  the  one  favoured? — 
Certainly. 

31606.  The  Chairman. — You  have  been  good  enough 
to  say  that  if  any  members  of  the  Commission  could 
visit  Liverpool  you  would  kindly  show  them  over  your 
depots.  After  the  very  interesting  description  "you 
have  given  of  your  scheme,  some  of  the  members  would 
like  to  see  all  they  can  of  it.  If  they  could  visit 
Liverpool  on  their  way  back  to  Ireland  perhaps  3'OU 
would  be  able  to  show  them  over  your  depots? — With 
pleasure. 

Tlie  Chairman. — Thank  you  so  much,  Dr.  Mnssen. 
We  are  very  much  indebted  to  you. 


Mr.  John  T.  Quinton  examined. 


31607.  The  Chairman.- You  are  one  of  the  food  and 
drugs  inspectors  imder  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of 
Liverpool? — I  am. 

31608.  How  long  have  you  occupied  that  position?— 
N'early  seventeen  years  now.  I  have  had  twelve  years 
in  food  and  drugs  work  as  Chief  Inspector 


31609.  And  a  part  of  your  duty  is  to  take  bamples 
of  the  milk  distributed  in  the  city  for  the  purpose  of 
having  them  analysed? — That  is  so. 

31610.  What  system  is  followed  in  the  taking  of 
samples?  Are  they  taken  promiscuously  at  the  various 
railway  termini  at  which  the  milk  is  delivered,  or  do 
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you  restrict  your  energies  to  suspected  vendors? — Oil, 
no;  we  talie  samples  at  all  places  where  the  milk  comes 
into  the  city,  and  from  the  vendors  within  the  city  as 
well. 

31611.  Speaking  generally,  is  the  milk  produced  in 
the  city  itself  purer  than  the  milk  sent  in  from  the 
outer  area? — I  should  say  it  is. 

31612.  And  it  contains  a  higher  standard  of  butter 
fat  than  the  milk  which  is  sent  in  from  the  outer  area? 
—Yes. 

31613.  To  what  cause  would  you  attribute  that  result? 
Do  you  think  the '  feeding  of  the  cows  is  in  any  way 
responsible? — I  do. 

31614.  Are  the  cows  that  are  kept  in  the  city  fed 
more  highly  than  those  that  are  kept  in  the  country? — 
So  far  as  my  experience  goes  they  are. 

31615.  Are  the  cows  kept  by  the  city  dairymen  kept 
for  one  lactation  period  only? — Not  always:  they  may 
be  kept  for  a  longer  period. 

31616.  Have  some  of  the  cowkeepers  in  the  city  grass 
runs  for  their  cattle? — Very  few;  not  more  than  twenty 
or  thirty. 

31617.  That  is,  they  never  let  the  cows  out  in 
svmimer;  they  are  kept  in  the  whole  year  round? — Oh, 
sometimes  they  go  out. 

31618.  On  pastures  within  easy  reach  of  the  city? 
— That  is  so. 

31619.  Do  you  continue  your  inspection  of  the  cows 
when  they  have  passed  out  of  the  city  area  just  as  you 
would  if  they  were  in  the  city  cow  byres? — No. 

31620.  Does  your  veterinary  inspector  make  any 
examination  of  them  when  they  are  in  the  pastures? — 
Not  when  they  are  outside  the  city. 

31621.  Does  he  make  any  inspection  of  the  cows  in 
the  herds  that  are  supplying  milk  to  the  city? — Yes. 

31622.  During  the  period  when  the  city  cows  are  on 
the  country  pastures  they  are  not  examined  by  your 
veterinary  inspector? — Of  course,  they  are  examined 
when  they  come  in. 

31623.  During  all  the  period  they  arc  on  the  pastures, 
say,  May  to  November,  they  are  not  under  veterinary 
inspection? — They  are  not  out  so  long.  They  often 
come  into  the  city  for  milking  each  day. 

31624.  Professor  Mettam. — They  are  driven  into  the 
city  from  the  pastures? — Yes. 

31625.  Then  you  have  no  cows  that  are  practically 
turned  out  for  a  period  of  five  or  six  months? — Oh,  no. 

31626.  Are  these  farms  in  the  city  area? — A  very 
large  number  of  milk-dealers  who  have  dairies  in  the 
city  rent  land  to  which  they  can  send  their  cows  when 
they  wish. 

31627.  Have  you  any  cow-keepers  in  Liverpool  with 
no  land  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  are 
such  cows  kept  in  constantly? — Yes. 

31628.  The  Chairman. — I  take  it  that  the  cow-byres 
in  the  city  are  kept  in  a  highly  sanitary  condition? — 
There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

31629.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  getting  the  orders 
of  your  inspectors  conformed  with? — None. 

31630.  Professor  Mettam. — The  cow-keeper  dare  not 
object? — No. 

31631.  You  have  supreme  power  over  him? — Yes. 

31632.  Regarding  those  who  send  in  milk  from  the 
country,  do  you  know  whether  landlords  would  be 
disposed  to  carry  out  improvements  required  by  j'ovir 
inspectoi'S  in  order  to  equip  these  farms  for  the  trade 
carried  on.  by  a  cow-keeper? — A  great  many  do,  but  a 
great  many  do  not  wish  to  do  so,  and  do  not  put  into 
operation  the  suggestions  we  make. 

31633.  Have  you  known  any  supplier  of  milk  who 
abandoned  his  trade  because  of  financial  expenditure 
that  would  be  imposed  by  the  conditions  laid  down  by 
your  inspector? — None. 

31634.  And  has  the  increased  cost  necessarily  arising 
from  carrying  on  these  operations  been  a  factor  in 
reducing  the  quantity  of  milk  available  for  the  con- 
sumption of  Liverpool? — No. 

31635.  From  what  area  around  the  city  is  the  milk 
supply  drawn? — Chi'efly  within  fifty  miles. 

31636.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  found  that  samples 
of  milk  from  a  certain  depot  when  submitted  for 
examination  as  to  purity  were  rather  below  normal, 
and  though  not  sufficiently  so  to  warrant  prosecution, 
still  mado  you  take  more  heed  to  that  depot  for  a  time 
to  ascertain  whether  the  milk  coming  from  that 
particular  source  was  abnormally  poor? — Yes. 

31637.  If  your  suspicion's  are  aroused  you  take 
.samples  more  frequently ?— Yes. 


31638.  Would  the  number  of  prosecutions  for 
adulteration  be  greater  in  the  country  than  in  the  city? 
— It  is  greater  in  the  city.  But  a  large  number  of 
samples  taken  from  the  city  may  really  be  drawn  from 
outside  sources. 

31639.  Do  you  hold  the  milk-dealer  responsible? — If 
we  get  a  dealer  selling  below  standard  we  try  to  get  at 
the  man  who  sold  it  to  him. 

31640.  Professor  Mettam. — You  are  able  to  stop  a 
man  who  is  purveying  milk  in  the  street  and  take 
samples  out  of  his  can.  If  that  milk  should  prove  to 
be  below  standard  whom  do  you  prosecute? — We 
prosecute  the  seller,  unless  we  know  the  man  from 
whom  he  gets  it,  and  then  we  try  to  follow  that  up 
before  the  dealer  has  time  to  let  him  know. 

31641.  The  Chairman. — Would  not  a  difficulty  arise 
in  this  way.  These  purveyors,  I  take  it,  have  a  bulk 
sample  of  milk,  which  may  have  been  obtained  from  a 
number  of  producers.  If  a  sample  of  that  bulk  were 
found  to  be  adulterated,  would  you  then  prosecute  the 
person  who  was  offering  the  milk  for  sale? — Certainly. 

31642.  You  would  not  be  able,  in  such  circumstances, 
to  get  at  the  producer,  because  it  would  be  extremely 
difficult  to  determine  who  he  was? — I  quite  agree. 
But  it  would  be  the  business  of  the  purveyor  to  get 
a  warranty. 

31643.  And  the  fact  that  he  might  be  prosecuted 
himself  would  mean  that  he  would  assist  you  in  dis- 
covering the  person  who  supplied  the  milk? — Exactly. 

31644.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  can  give  us  the 
standard  of  fines  i'nflicted  by  the  authorities  in  Liverpool 
for  the  adulteration  of  milk? — Taking  a  period  of  ten 
years  the  average  fine  was  about  .£3. 

31645.  For  each  conviction? — Yes.  Of  course,  in 
some  cases  the  fine  has  been  considerably  more  than  £3. 

81646.  It  would  be  graduated  in  accordance  with  the 
measure  of  adulteration? — Yes. 

31647.  What  is  the  highest  standard  of  adulteration 
that  has  been  proved  in  Liverpool? — We  have  had  cases 
where  almost  two-thirds  of  the  cream  had  been  taken, 
and  we  have  had  as  much  as  twenty  per  cent,  of  added 
water. 

31648.  What  form  of  certificate  does  your  analyst 
give?  Does  he  give  you  the  constituents  of  the  milk, 
or  does  he  simply  say — "  this  milk  has  been  adultera- 
ted by  the  addition  of  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  per  cent, 
of  water,"  as  the  case  may  be?— No;  we  get  all  the 
constituents  of  the  milk. 

31649.  The  solids  as  well  as  the  fatty  substances? — 
Yes. 

31650.  Mr.  Campbell. — Then  he  gives  a  certificate 
that  it  is  deficient  in  one  or  other  of  these? — Yes. 

31651.  Would  the  cause  of  adulteration  be  water 
where  the  non-fatty  solids  were  below  8.5? — That  is  so. 

31652.  If  the  milk  showed  eight  per  cent,  of  non- 
fatty  solids,  would  you  be  able  to  declare  that  water 
had  been  added? — I  do  not  say  that. 

31653.  Would  the  chemist  say  that?— Yes;  he  would 
have  authority  to  say  it.  Of  course,  it  is  an  assump- 
tion that  water  has  been  added. 

31654.  But  his  certificate  says  it  has  been  added? — 
No;  he  says  that  according  to  the  standard  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  he  assumes  it  has  been  added. 

Professor  Mettam. — And  he  finds  it  out  by  a  sum  in 
arithmetic. 

31655.  Mr.  Campbell. — And  if  the  percentage  of  non- 
fatty  solids  up  to  8.0,  and  the  fat  is  imder  3, 
then  you  say  a  certain  percentage  of  the  fat  has  been 
removed,  even  although  it  is  pure  milk? — ^Well,  of 
course,  the  standard  is  based  on  the  poorest  milk. 

31656.  Have  you  had  any  difficulty  about  the  stan- 
dard?—No. 

31657.  No  difficulty  about  morning  and  evening 
milk? — Oh,  yes;  there  is  a  difference. 

31658.  Does  it  worry  you,  or  the  producers,  in  any 
way? — I  believe  it  does,  but  not  in  Liverpool  so  much 
as  it  used  to,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  are  milk- 
ing more  uniformly.  There  used  to  be  too  great  a 
lapse  of  time  between  the  two  milkings,  and  that 
largely  accounted  for  the  difference  in  fat. 

31659.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  ever  known  the 
defence  set  up  that  the  milk  had  been  sold  as  it  came 
from  the  cow,  and  that  it  was  the  pure  product  of  the 
cow,  although  the  analysis  showed  it  to  be  below  the 
normal  in  regard  to  butter  fat? — Oh,  yes. 

81660.  What  view  has  the  magistrate  taken  in  such 
a  case? — The  man  has  been  fined,  and  by  reason  of 
this,  that  you  have  to  take  into  consideration  what  the 
cow  has  been  fed  on.  It  may  be  a  case  of  improper 
feeding. 
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31661.  You  think  the  quality  is  controlled  to  some 
extent  by  the  food  of  the  cow? — Yes;  I  do.  I  think 
the  feeding  is  responsible  to  a  certain  extent. 

31662.  Mr.  Campbell.— To  what  extent? — Well,  if 
you  have  a  man  feeding  his  cows  on  brewer's  grains, 
potatoes,  or  the  more  watery  foods,  you  will  get  a 
poorer  milk. 

31663.  There  is  a  point  we  did  not  quite  finish. 
Formerly,  you  said,  they  used  to  milk  early  in  the 
afternoon  in  Liverpool? — I  said  they  used  to  milk  at 
irregular  periods. 

31664.  In  other  words,  there  was  too  great  an  interval 
between  the  two  periods  of  milking.  How  has  that 
been  got  over? — -Largely  by  the  cowkeepers'  organisa- 
tion educating  their  members  on  this  point. 

31665.  But  in  Dublin  it  is  not  the  producers  of  the 
milk  we  have  to  educate,  but  the  people  who  ask  for 
it.  They  ask  for  it  early  in  the  morning  and  early  in 
the  afternoon.  We  find  it  difficult  to  get  people  in 
Dublin  to  say  that  they  will  take  it  late  in  the  after- 
noon?— I  admit  it  is  difficult,  but  the  difficulty  is 
minimised  in  Liverpool  by  the  cowkeepers  milking  at 
regular  times. 

31666.  The  Chairman-. — I  take  it,  too,  that  there  are 
better  facilities  for  transit  now  than  there  were 
twenty  years  ago? — Yes. 

81667.  The  milk  is  taken  more  rapidly  from  the  farm 
to  the  consumer,  and  that  is  helpful? — Yes. 

31668.  Are  the  city  cowkeepers  more  likely  to  report 
cases  of  suspicious  udders  than  those  who  are  resident 
in  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  country  ? — Yes ;  for 
the  simple  reason  that  if  they  did  not  they  would  pro- 
bably be  summoned  and  fined  before  the  magistrates.  We 
always  take  proceedings  where  they  do  not  notify,  ai*d 
a  prosecution  would  aSect  a  cowkeeper  in  the  city 
much  more  than  one  outside. 

31669.  Has  it  ever  been  pleaded  in  these  cases  that 
the  owner  himself  was  not  conversant  with  the  abnor- 
mal condition  of  the  animal? — Yes;  it  has  come  up 
almost  every  time,  that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  it. 

31670.  But  the  magistrate  has  held  that  it  was  his 
duty  to  have  knowledge? — -Yes. 

31671.  Ignorance  has  not  helped  him  in  any  way? — 
Not  in  any  way,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

31672.  What  sort  of  fines  are  imposed  for  breaclies 
of  the  regulations  in  not  reporting  suspicious  cases? — 
Forty  shillings  is  the  maximum.  We  never  have  less 
than  twenty  shillings,  and  more  often  forty  shillings. 
In  addition  to  that,  if  the  farm  is  outside  the  city,  the 
costs  entailed  in  visiting  the  farm  are  sometimes  ob- 
tained from  the  farmer. 

81673.  Have  you  much  trouble  in  enforcing  clean- 
liness in  the  handling  of  the  milk,  in  the  habits  of  those 
who  are  engaged  in  it? — No;  very  little  trouble,  speak- 
ing for  the  city. 

31674.  That  "has  been  an  educational  movement,  I 
take  it;  they  have  come  to  recognise  that  the  habits 
and  customs  of  years  ago  cannot  now  be  tolerated? — 
They  recognise  that  fully. 

31675.  Do  they  make  provision  for  the  washing  of 
the  hands  of  the  milkers? — Yes. 

31676.  Do  the  milkers  wear  smocks? — Some  do; 
not  all. 

31677.  I  suppose  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  assume 
that  the  same  degree  of  efficiency  has  been  reached  in 
the  country  as  in  the  city  area,  where  he  is  not  so 
much  under  your  control? — No,  I  would  not  like  to 
go  so  far  as  that. 

31678.  But  in  regard  to  air  space,  the  necessity  for 
a  regular  number  of  feet  of  cubic  space  would  not  be 
so  necessary  in  the  country? — Less  might  meet  the 
case. 

31679.  Have  you  any  difficulty  with  regard  to  the 
removal  of  manure? — The  manure  heaps  are  very  small 
and  are  removed  frequently. 

31680.  Mr.  Campbell. — Once  in  seven  days? — It 
might  go  quicker.  It  depends  upon  the  number  of 
cows  kept. 

31681.  Professor  Mettam. — Have  you  not  got  any 
general  rule? — ^W^e  have  a  rule  that  it  shall  be  removed 
before  eight. 

31682.  At  what  intervals? — About  fourteen  days. 

31683.  Your  duties  do  not  take  you  out  to  the  countrv 
area? — Yes;  so  far  as  visiting  the  cowsheds  goes.  I 
have  done  that  for  thirteen  years.  The  veterinary 
inspector  accompanies  me. 

31684.  It  would  be  your  duty  to  see  that  whatever 
alterations  are  prescribed  by  him  are  carried  out? — 
We  acquaint  the  county  authorities. 

31685.  The  Chairman. — They  co-operate  with  you? — 
They  co-operate  with  us  all  through. 


31686.  Wfiat  form  do  you  follow  with  regard  to  par- 
ticular cases? — We  report  to  the  medical  officer  for 
the  county  as  to  the  defects  existing  upon  the  premises. 
Our  duty  is  then  ended. 

31687.  Where  would  the  medical  officer  for  the  county- 
reside?— If  it  was  Salop  he  would  reside  at  Shrewsbury. 
To  him  we  should  send  a  written  report  of  the  defects 
on  the  premises.  He  would  then  report  to  the  rural 
authority,  so  that  the  rural  authority  might  see  that 
the  alterations  were  carried  out,  and  if  they  did  not 
carry  them  out,  the  County  Council  would  bring  pres- 
sure to  bear. 

31688.  Professor  Mettam. — Do  you  communicate  with 
the  medical  officer  before  you  go,  or  after  you  have 
been? — After  we  have  been. 

'  31689.  Have  you  the  power  to  walk  into  a  man's 
byre  in  Salop  or  Cheshire,  and  satisfy  yourselves  about 
the  way  he  keeps  his  animals? — Oh,  no. 

31690.  The  Chairman. — You  get  an  order  from  the 
magistrates  authorising  you  to  do  so? — Yes. 

31691.  But  you  must  have  a  suspicion  that  some- 
thing is  wrong? — Yes. 

31692.  You  don't  go  promiscuously,  just  because 
the  owner  is  sending  milk  into  Liverpool? — We  must 
have  a  suspicion. 

31693.  What  questions  are  asked  by  the  magistrate 
when  you  apply  for  the  order? — He  asks  the  ground  on 
which  our  suspicions  are  based. 

31694.  Professor  Mettam. — You  may  ask  him  in 
Court  or,  if  you  meet  him,  in  the  street? — Yes;  but  we 
must  go  to  a  County  Magistrate. 

31695.  The  Chairman. — One  whose  jurisdiction  is  in 
that  ai'ea?— Yes. 

31696.  Have  you  the  same  power  with  unclean  milk 
as  with  that  suspected  of  tubercidosis? — I  don't  think 
we  have. 

31697.  Suppose  you  got  a  sample  of  milk  which 
excited  no  suspicion  with  regard  to  the  presence  of 
tuberculosis,  but  was  manifestly  unclean  and  care- 
lessly handled;  what  w-ould  you  do? — I  should  apply 
for  an  order  to  visit  the  place. 

31698.  Because  you  had  found  the  milk  to  be  a 
danger  to  the  public  health? — Yes. 

31699.  Has  a  magistrate  ever  refused  an  order  be- 
cause he  thought  the  grounds  of  your  suspicions  were 
not  sufficiently  grave? — We  have  never  had  an  order 
refused,  and  we  have  visited  110  farms  between  the  end 
of  1902  and  the  end  of  last  year. 

31700.  That  would  be  about  eleven  farms  a  year? — 
Y'es.  on  the  average. 

31701.  Has  the  veterinary  officer  any  more  drastic 
power  than  is  conferred  upon  you? — No;  the  medical 
officer  has  the  power.  The  veterinary  officer  goes  to 
examine  the  cattle  at  the  request  of  the  medical  officer. 

31702.  And  no  power  is  conferred  by  these  Manches- 
ter Model  Clauses  to  enable  an  authority  from  a  district 
consuming  milk  raised  in  an  outside  area  to  make 
promiscuous  inspections  of  cattle  producing  that  milk? 
— If  they  are  the  same  as  the  Liverpool  Clauses, 
certainlj-  not. 

31703.  Mr.  Wilson. — Are  you  satisfied  witli  thr 
powers  you  have  got  under  your  order? — No.  I  thinl-: 
that  the  powers  should  be  extended,  so  that  an  animal 
when  suspected  should  be  isolated. 

31704.  You  are  referring  to  tuberculous  animals? — 
Yes. 

31705.  The  Chairman. — It  is  quite  true,  and  one 
must  recognise  the  fact,  that  in  various  districts 
different  standards  of  efficiency  will  be  set  up.  If 
you  are  drawing  your  milk  supply  from  half-a-dozen 
different  local  authorities,  two  of  which  are  administer- 
ing the  regulations  efficiently,  two  very  carelessly,  and 
two  administering  them  only  nominally;  would  it  not 
be  fair  that  vour  Liverpool  health  authority  should  have 
the  right  to  determine  whether  the  milk  was  being 
produced  under  clean  and  hygienic  conditions? — Un- 
doubtedlv;  I  quite  agree,  and  we  do  make  visits. 
Sometimes  we  visit  a  farm  in  the  outside  area  without 
a  magistrate's  order,  and  it  has  not  been  resented.  In 
the  early  period  of  our  visitation  there  was  much  op- 
position, but  during  the  last  five  or  six  years  the  farmer 
has  rather  welcomed  our  visits,  because  he  knows  that 
they  mean  improvement  to  his  general  cow  byre. 

31706.  Mr.  Wilscn.— Are  you  a  veterinary  surgeon? 
 No,  I  am  not.      I  am  a  sanitary  inspector. 

31707.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  in  different  parts 
of  Ireland  that  some  of  the  resentment  shown  between 
the  town  and  country  authorities  in  this  matter  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  work  of  inspection  was 
done  by  non-qualified  men?— I  quite  agree.     I  myself 
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do  not  deal  with  the  veterinary  surgeon's  work  at  all, 
and  I  would  not  answer  any  questions  relating  to  his 
duties. 

31708.  The  Chaikman. — There  is  no  overlapping;  the 
wterinary  surgeon  does  not  interfere  in  your  sphere, 
and  you  do  not  interfere  in  his? — No;  not  at  all. 

31709.  Professor  Mettam. — I  presume  that  the  farms 
sending  milk  into  Liverpool  have  not  all  heen  inspected 
by  your  inspectors? — No. 

31710.  But  all  the  farms  of  all  the  dairies  inside  the 
administrative  area  of  Liverpool  have  been,  and  are. 
frequently  inspected  ? — They  are  very  frequently  under 
inspection. 

31711.  But  it  is  only  occasionally  that  you  go  outside 
the  city  area  to  inspect? — That  is  so. 

31712.  Consequently,  there  must  be  a  large  amount 
of  milk  coming  in  that  is  under  no  inspection  whatever? 
— So  far  as  the  farms  themselves  are  concerned,  cer- 
tainly. 

31713.  Do  you  agree  that  there  should  be  a  central 
administrative  body,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  see 
that  all  animals  supplying  milk  are  inspected?— I  quite 
agree. 

31714.  What  special  provision  is  made  by  the  railway 
companies  for  the  carriage  of  milk  from  the  country 
districts  to  Liverpool?  Are  there  any  refrigerating 
vans? — I  do  not  think  there  are. 

31715.  How  long  does  it  take  a  quantity  of  milk  to 
come,  say,  from  the  county  of  Salop  to  Liverpool? — 
It  might  take  one  hour  or  two  hours,  it  depends  on 
what  part  it  comes  from. 

31716.  Have  you  a  good  service  from  Shrewsbury  to 
Liverpool? — A  very  good  service. 

31717.  Only  a  minimum  of  time  elapses  in  transit? — 
Very  little  time. 

31718.  But  there  is  no  special  provision  made  for 
carrying  the  milk  in  vans,  where  it  could  be  kept 
cool? — Not  so  far  as  I  can  see. 

31719.  And  there  is  no  special  provision  on  the 
station  platform  for  keeping  the  milk  churns  while  they 
are  waiting  for  the  train? — No:  I  wish  there  was. 
There  is  only  one  town  in  England  that  I  know  of 


where  that  is  so,  and  that  is  Newcastle.  They  have  a 
special  platform  there  for  nothing  but  milk  cans. 

31720.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  think  some  provision 
of  this  sort  would  be  a  desirable  improvement  in  rail- 
way regulations? — Undoubtedly.  Of  course,  in  Liver- 
pool one  platform  is  used  principally  for  milk. 

31721.  Professor  Mettam. — That  is  only  at  Lime- 
street? — Yes;  only  there. 

31722.  You  suggest  the  ideal  system  would  be  to 
have  a  special  platform,  or  a  portion  of  a  platform, 
given  over  to  the  reception  of  milk,  and  to  have  the 
milk  brought  in  refrigerating  vans? — Yes. 

31723.  Mr.  Campbeul. — Do  I  understand  you  to  say 
that  you  prosecute  also  for  filthy  milk,  that  is  milk 
having  obvious  dirt  in  it? — We  would  prosecute  if  we 
found  it,  but  we  do  not  find  it  in  the  city. 

31724.  Do  you  mean  that  all  the  milk  cans  coming 
into  Liverpool  have  no  dirt  floating? — I  would  not 
say  that. 

81725.  AVell,  I  have  lived  in  Lancashire  myself,  and 
I  think  you  must  be  prepared  to  have  a  little  of  it. 
Have  you  ever  prosecuted  for  dirt? — We  have  never 
prosecuted  for  dirt,  because  we  have  never  found  it  to 
an  extent  that  would  warrant  prosecution. 

31726.  There  is  a  clause  in  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act 
which  says  that  the  prosecution  lies  because  the  article 
is  not  of  the  "  nature,  substance,  and  quality  "  deman- 
ded by  the  purchaser.  Would  you  feel  justified  in 
prosecuting  under  that  clause,  if  there  was  obvious  dirt 
in  the  milk? — I  would. 

31727.  Have  you  known  prosecutions  for  dirty  milk 
under  that  clause? — I  do  not  know. 

31728.  Have  there  ever  been  prosecutions  because  of 
^.he  presence  of  foreign  matter  of  that  nature  in  the 
article  vended? — Not  in  Liverpool;  but  I  have  known 
of  it  being  done. 

31729.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  fair  ground  for 
prosecution?  Might  I  not  say  if  I  ordered  milk,  and 
found  solid  matter  in  it.  that  it  was  not  of  the  sub- 
stance I  demanded. — 

Professor  Mettam. — You  would  be  getting  more  than 
you  demanded. 
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31730.  The  Chaihman. — Would  you  kindly  state,  for 
ihe  information  of  the  Commission,  the  duties  which 
vou  undertake  for  the  Manchester  Corporation?^ — I  am 
Director  of  the  Public  Health  Laboratory  connected 
^^■ith  the  Manchester  University,  where  four  bacteriolo- 
gists, one  chemist  and  myself,  are  examining  products 
sent  either  by  the  Corporation  or  the  medical  officers  of 
health  of  some  eighty  sanitary  districts,  for  the  purpose 
of  discovering,  by  bacteriological  and  other  methods, 
what  is  the  nature  of  the  illnesses  from  which  patients 
are  suffering.  In  addition  to  that,  I  examine  milk 
samples,  samples  of  water,  and  of  food  of  various  kinds, 
to  report  whether  or  not  they  are  sound. 
'  31731.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  boiling  of  miJk 
interferes  in  any  way  with  its  food  value? — The  boiling 
of  milk  does,  to  a  certain  extent,  interfere  with  the 
food  value  of  milk:  that  is  to  say,  if  you  compare  boiled 
milk  with  absolutely  fresh  sound  milk.  But  in  practice 
one  should  not  compare  boiled  milk  with  pure  milk, 
hut  with  milk  such  as  it  is  found  on  the  market,  such 
as  can  be  bought  by  consumers  in  big  towns,  and  also 
with  milk  coming  from  cows  which  in  many  cases  have 
never  been  examined  or  inspected,  and  the  health  of 
which  is  not  known.  Taking  everything  into  con- 
sideration, I  say  that  boiled  milk  is,  notwithstanding 
the  slight  reduction  in  its  nutritive  value,  much  safer 
and  better  to  use  for  the  food  of  infants  than  the  milk 
which  one  can  get  on  the  market,  and  even  than  milk 
obtained  from  cows  which  have  not  been  under  perfect 
control  by  efficient  veterinary  inspection. 

31732.  If  pure  sound  milk  could  be  obtained,  which 
would  be  above  suspicion,  would  you  prefer  it  as  a  food 
for  infants  and  human  beings  to  milk  which  was 
boiled? — I  would  prefer  absolutely  pure  fresh  milk  to 
milk  treated  in  any  kind  of  way.  But  I  was  speaking  of 
the  present  state  of  things. 

31733.  Do  you  believe  that  it  is  quite  competent  too 
for  the  consumer  of  milk  to  carry  out  the  necessary 
heating  in  his  own  home,  and  to  do  so  as  efficiently  as 
it  can  be  done  where  a  pasteurisation  plant  has  been 
established?— I  do,  if  you  include  boiling  in  heating. 
In  my  opinion  boiling  can  be  conducted  perfectly  safely, 
and  with  good  results,  at  home.  But,  of  course,  a  certain 
amount  of  care  is  necessary,  in  order  that  the  boiling 


should  be  conducted  efficiently.  There  are  many  people 
who  allow  the  milk  to  go  on  boiling  after  it  has  been 
raised  to  the  boiling  point. 

31734.  To  continue  boiling? — Yes.  When  that  is 
done  the  milk  instead  of  being  palatable,  becomes 
rather  unpleasant  to  the  taste,  and  less  nourishing. 
When  I  speak  of  boiling,  I  mean  simply  placing  the 
milk  on  the  fire,  allowing  it  to  rise  rapidly  to  the  boil- 
ing point,  and  theh  taking  it  off.  That  is  the  way  in 
.which  milk  is  usually  treated  in  France,  where  boiled 
milk  is  used  by  a  very  large  part  of  the  population. 

31735.  You  have  carried  out  a  series  of  interesting 
experiments  with  regard  to  tubercle  bacilli,  and  you 
have  placed  them  before  us  in  a  rather  condensed  form. 
Would  you  be  good  enough  to  go  through  this  series  of 
experiments,  and  explain  whatever  you  think  needs 
further  illustration.  I  think  it  would  probably  save 
your  time  to  go  systematically  through  your  own  paper? 
— I  may  say  that  this  paper  was  prepared  at  the  re- 
quest of  ^Ir.  Strange,  who  told  me  what  points  you 
would  like  to  have  discussed. 

31736.  Will  you  now  come  to  the  pasteurisation  of 
milk,  as  removing  entirely  the  danger  of  tuberculous 
infection? — In  my  experience,  and  that  of  several  other 
observers,  the  pasteurisation  of  milk,  as  usually  con- 
ducted, does  not  remove  the  danger  of  infection 
entirely,  but  diminishes  it.  In  selecting  for  the  pur- 
pose of  my  experiments  a  range  between  150  and  185 
degrees  Fah. ,  I  have  included  all  temperatures  which 
can  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  pasteurising  milk  with- 
out altering  its  taste,  and  also  some  of  the  higher  tem- 
peratures used  by  some  observers,  and  at  which  the 
quality  of  the  milk  is  altered.  Between  150  and  158  de- 
grees Fah.,  temperatures  at  which  very  little  change 
takes  place  in  the  milk,  I  found  that  by  long  exposures, 
up  to  six  hours,  it  was  possible  to  reduce  the  infectivity 
of  the  milk,  and,  occasionally,  to  remove  it  entirely. 
An  exposure  of  fifteen  minutes  lo  a  temperature  of  185 
degrees  Fah.  was  found  insufficient  to  render  the  milk 
absolutely  non-infective.  At  none  of  the  temperatures 
at  which  I  have  experimented  have  I  been  able  to  ob- 
tain constant  results — sometimes  the  milk  was  disin- 
fected, sometimes  it  was  not.  What  I  noticed,  how- 
ever, was  that  aft<^r  long  exposures  at  the  lower  tem- 
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peratures,  the  milk,  tliough  still  infectious,  produced 
tuberculous  lesions  less  exteusiv<'  than  the  untreated 
milk.  But  these  experiments  bad  the  defect  of  being 
made  with  milk  artificially  infected. 

31737.  Professor  Mettam. — Do  you  find  cream  more 
resistant'? — Yes,  it  is;  but  all  dairy  produce  is  capable 
of  resisting  to  the  temperature  I  have  mentioned. 
These  first  experiments  were  made  with  cream,  because 
the  object  I  had  in  view  was  to  ascertain  whether  cream 
used  for  making  butter  could  be  sterilised.  But  to  my 
great  disappointment,  the  results  showed  that  one  could 
not  rely  upon  that  method  for  the  purpose  of  utilising 
tuberculous  milk. 

31738.  As  the  cream  was  inoculated  with  the  culture 
the  amount  of  virus  present  in  a  given  quantity  of 
cream  would  be  larger  than  in  the  natural  condition".' 
— That  might  be  true.  But  in  later  experiments  I  made 
a  point  of  preparing  cream  with  the  milk  of  tuberculous 
cows,  and  the  number  of  bacilli  present  was  much 
smaller  than  in  the  milk  of  some  of  the  cows  which  I 
had  examined.  Following  that  I  made  experiments  with 
the  actual  milk  of  cows  suffering  from  tuberculosis  of 
the  udder.  I  made  two  sets  of  experiments.  One  set 
at  a  temperature  of  77  degrees  Cent.  (171  degrees  Fab.), 
the  other  at  92  degrees  Cent.  (198  degrees  Fah.).  In 
these  experiments  I  brought  the  temperature  of  the 
milk  to  a  point  higher  than  that  used  in  ordinary  pas- 
teurisation, and  I  found  that  in  both  sets  of  experi- 
ments, guinea-pigs  inoculated  with  the  treated  milk 
became  infected. 

31739.  The  Chairman. — And  the  results  were  defi- 
nite?— Yes;  definite.  The  only  effect  that  was  obtained 
was  a  delay  of  the  infection. 

31740.  Mr.  Wilson. — Comparing  your  methods  in  thi? 
laboratory  with  commercial  pasteurisation,  Dr.  Dele- 
pine,  obviously,  I  take  it,  commercial  pasteurisation 
would  be  much  less  efficient  and  accurate,  and  milk 
might  pass  through  which  was  nominally  at  such  and 
such  a  temperature,  say  80  degrees,  buf>  which  had  not 
really  reached  that  figure? — That  is  so.  In  the  pro- 
cesses, which  are  extensively  used  on  a  large  scale, 
for  the  pasteurising  of  thousands  of  gallons,  the  tem- 
perature oscillates. 

31741.  If  the  bacilli  resist  treatment  in  your  labora- 
tory experiments,  they  are  still  more  likely  to  resist  it 
where.it  is  pasteurisation  on  a  commercial  scale? — 
Quite  so. 

31742.  The  Chaiuman. — What  do  you  think  would  be 
the  effect  of  ordinary  commercial  pasteurisation,  if  one 
may  use  the  phrase,  on  the  separated  milk  at  a 
creamery.  Would  it  be  likely  to  produce  the  develop- 
ment of  putrefactive  bacteria? — I  would  not  put  it 
exactly  in  that  way,  but  I  would  say  that  separated 
milk  which  has  been  treated  in  that  way  sometimes 
xmdergoes  putrefaction  more  easily  than  milk  which  has 
not  been  so  treated.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  milk 
which  has  not  been  treated  does  not  change  rapidly,  but 
the  change  is  of  another  kind.  I  have  tested  that  by 
some  experiments  I  made  about  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  ago,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  whether  one  could 
utilise  cream  after  that  cream  has  been  sterilised  ac- 
cording to  Bang's  method.  Mr.  John  Benson,  who  was 
then  manager  of  the  Midland  Dairy  Institute,  under- 
took to  prepare  for  me  samples  of  butter  made  from 
cream  which  had  been  exposed  for  definite  lengths  of 
time  to  temperatures  of  150  degrees  F.,  170  degrees  F., 
and  180  degrees  F.,  respectively,  that  is  to  say  at  the 
usual  temperatures,  low  and  high,  of  pasteurisation. 
After  preparing  these  products  according  to  the  usual 
dairy  practice,  he  sent  me  samples  of  the  butter,  and 
of  the  buttermilk.  I  found  that  the  butter  which  had 
been  made  with  cream  kept  for  five  minutes, at  a  tem- 
perature of  180  degrees  F.  had  not  a  nice  taste.  Every- 
one who  tasted  it  would  say  at  once  that  is  was  not 
ordinary  butter.  It  was  very  hard  and  very  dry,  it  had 
a  taste'  of  boiled  milk,  which  could  be  recognised  at 
once.  The  butter  which  had  been  made  with  cream 
kept  for  ten  minutes  at  170  degrees  F.,  had  practically 
the  same  properties,  and  only  the  butter  which  had 
been  made  from  cream  kept  for  30  minutes  at  150 
degrees  F.  appeared  to  be  normal  butfser  to  people  who 
did  not  know  anything  about  the  experiments.  Further, 
the  changes  which  took  place  in  these  butters  were 
very  interesting.  The  butter  made  from  cream  heated 
to  150  degrees  F.  was  palatable,  and  kept  very  well, 
much  the  same  as  ordinary  well-prepared  butter,  but  a 
temperature  of  150  degrees  F.  was  not  sufficient  to  kill 
all  the  pathogenic  and  putrefactive  bacteria-.    The  butter 


made  from  cream  heated  at  170  and  180  degrees  F.,  in- 
stead of  becoming  rancid,  became  putrid.  A  rancid 
taste  in  butter  is  not  pleasant,  but  it  is  not  actually 
repulsive;  putrid  butter,  on  the  other  hand,  is  very  un- 
pleasant. The  samples  of  buttermilk  showed  very 
similar  changes.  In  the  case  of  the  cream  which  had 
been  heated  to  180  degrees  F.  the  buttermilk  altered 
rapidly.  It  was  containing  a  large  number  of  putrefac- 
tive bacteria  on  the  second  day,  and  had  a  putrid  smell 
on  the  fourth  day.  By  some  omission  I  have  brought 
with  me  no  record  of  what  took  place  with  regard  to 
the  buttermilk  obtained  from  cream  heated  to  170  de- 
grees F.  But  the  buttermilk  which  had  been  obtained 
from  cream  which  had  been  heated  to  150  degrees  F. 
remained  sweet  for  seven  days,  and  then  became  rancid 
like  ordinary  whey  or  buttermilk,  owing  to  the  develop- 
ment of  lactic  acid  bacteria.  The  buttermilk  which  had 
come  from  cream  not  heated  at  all  behaved  very  much 
like  the  buttermilk  made  from  the  cream  heated  to  150 
degrees  F.,  but  it  became  sour  a  little  quicker;  three 
days  quicker  than  the  other.  I  have  also  made  experi- 
ments with  milk  obtained  from  cows  kept  on  a  farm  near 
my  house.  The  milk  was  carefully  collected  direct  from 
the  cow  into  sterilised  bottles  which  I  had  supplied  to 
the  farmer,  and  I  found  that  this  milk  kept  as  long  as 
milk  heated  to  150  degrees  F.,  without  becoming  sour. 

31743.  Professor  Mettam. — In  other  words,  the  lactic 
acid  bacteria  prevent  putridity  occurring  in  milk  or 
inilk  products? — Obviously  they  retard  putrefaction. 

31744.  And  when  you  heat  milk  to  a  sufficiently 
high  temperature  to  destroy  the  lactic  acid  bacteria, 
it  is  not  sufficiently  high  to  destroy  the  spores  of  the 
putrefactive  germs,  and  thus  they  develop  without 
limit? — That  is  so.  I  think  there  are  also  non-sporing 
organisms,  which  would  resist  a  temperature  of  85  de- 
grees without  being  killed.  Mr.  Strange  mentioned  to 
me  in  asking  me  to  give  evidence  that  there  had  been 
complaints  sometimes  in  Ireland  about  pasteurised  milk, 
or  rather  pasteurised  separated  milk.  I  can  quite  be- 
live  that  those  who  complained  of  the  taste  of  the 
treated  product  were  not  exaggerating. 

31745.  The  Chaiuman.— You  tl  ink  it  quite  likely  that 
the  flavour  which,  it  was  alleged,  this  separated"  milk 
had  acquired  was  actual  rather  than  imaginary? — I 
think  so. 

31746.  Mr.  Wilson.— The  form  which  the  complaints 
m&de  to  us  took  was  that,  though  the  milk  was  quite 
nice  and  sweet  when  it  came  away  from  the  creamery, 
in  two  or  three  hours  afterwards  it  turned  very 
nasty.  Of  course  it  comes  away  at  a  fairly  high  tem- 
perature, 80  to  100  degrees? — I  have  made  some  experi- 
ments which  bear  on  that  point.  I  found  that  the  milk 
which  has  been  heated  in  that  way  did  not  keep  so  well 
as  fresh  milk,  and  after  it  had  left  the  factory  it  rapidly 
acquired  an  unpleasant  taste.  It  is  true  that  when 
milk  is  pasteurised  with  certain  precautions  at  a  suffi- 
ciently high  temperature,  and  is  then  cooled  very 
rapidly,  its  taste  is  not  much  altered.  But  then  pas- 
teurisation is  not  always  conducted  in  that  way. 

31747.  Would  the  conditions  be  improved  by  putting 
in  a  small  sample  of  the  pure  culture  of  lactic  acid 
bacteria — the  "  starter  "  they  call  it  in  the  creameries — 
immediately  after  the  separation? — I  am  afraid  that 
would  be  difficult  to  manage.  The  culture  would  have 
to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  people  who  do  not  always 
understand  how  to  keep  the  bacteria  pure.  Of  course, 
the  difficulty  about  the  taste  complained  of  applies  to 
milk  which  is  either  pasteurised  at  85  degrees  or  at  a 
boiling  temperature.  In  France,  where  they  use  this 
sterilised  milk  extensively,  they  generally  heat  the  milk 
to  a  temperature  which  exceeds  that  of  boiling  water, 
but  they  never  allow  it  to  be  exposed  to  the  air. 

31748.  The  Chairman. — The  view  has  been  placed 
before  this  Commission  by  some  experts  that  the  use 
of  sterilised  milk  for  children  produces  some  infantile 
diseases,  such  as  rickets  and  scurvy.  Could  you  offier 
any  observations  on  that  question? — Yes;  I  have  made 
some  observations  upon  this  point. 

31749.  Mr.  Wilson. — One  more  point  before  we  leave 
this  question.  I  do  not  think  I  made  myself  quite 
clear  about  reintroducing  lactic  acid  bacteria  into  the 
separated  milk  when  it  comes  from  the  creamery. 
The  present  position  is  that  the  separated  milk  not  only 
goes  sour,  but  it  goes  putrid  very  quickly.  It  has  been 
suggested  in  the  course  of  our  travels  that  that  might 
be  improved  to  some  extent  by  putting  in  some  of  the 
same  culture  that  they  use  in  the  creameries  for  start- 
ing the  ripening  process  in  the  cream.      They  have 
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these  pure  cultures  in  existence  already,  and  some  of 
us  thought  that  they  might  be  used  for  this  purpose? — ■ 
Yes;  the  suggestion  is,  obviously,  quite  a  scientific  one, 
and,  theoretically,  I  think  it  can  be  defended.  But  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  simpler  way  to  deal  with  the 
matter,  under  the  circumstances  which  exist,  would  be 
not  to  trouble  about  inoculating  the  milk,  but  to  steri- 
lise it  at  once,  and  treat  it  in  such  a  way  that  no  ob- 
jectionable living  bacteria  are  left. 

31750.  This  separated  milk,  you  wiU  understand,  is 
only  in  use  on  the  country  farms.  It  goes  back  to  the 
farmer,  and  he  uses  it,  for  the  most  part,  for  feeding 
his  pigs'? — That  is  all  the  more  reason  why  I  should 
say  sterilise  it  entirely  instead  of  pasteurising  it. 

31751.  We  have  been  informed  that  separated  milk, 
if  in  a  wholesome  condition  when  it  comes  away  from 
the  cream,  would  be  a  useful  food  for  human  beings, 
but  it  is  spoiled  by  the  rapid  growth  of  objectionable 
organisms? — Under  present  conditions  it  should  be  used 
only  after  sterilisation. 

31752.  It  is  sterile  when  it  goes  into  the  farmer's 
wooden  tub,  but  in  five  seconds  it  is  as  full  of  germ 
life  as  ever? — The  only  way  to  meet  that  difficulty  is  to 
teach  the  farmer  to  use  clean  vessels. 

31753.  The  Chairman. — It  has  been  represented  to 
this  Commission  by  other  experts,  that  the  use  of 
sterilised  milk  by  babies  is  likely  to  produce  rickets  and 
scurvy? — I  am  well  aware  of  that  view.  I  have  tried 
to  find  facts  in  support  of,  or  against  the  theory.  I  have 
not  come  across  any  case  myself.  I  was  in  practice  for 
eight  years  before  I  devoted  myself  to  my  present 
work,  but  I  have  never  coine  across  a  case  of  rickets  or 
scurvy,  which  I  could  attribute  to  the  use  of  boiled 
milk.  It  has  been  my  practice  to  advise  that  children, 
after  being  weaned,  should  be  fed  on  boiled  milk,  and  I 
know  a  family  where  the  practice  has  held  since  the 
middle  of  last  century  of  boiling  all  the  milk  used  by 
the  children.  I  know  that  the  children  in  that  family 
have  had  boiled  milk  in  large  quantities.  There  are 
eleven  in  the  family,  and  they  have  always  been  in  good 
health,  with  the  exception  of  one  who  died  lately  from 
an  illness  (not  tuberculosis)  accidentally  contracted. 
Among  my  patients  I  have  never  seen  any  child  suffer- 
ing from  the  use  of  boiled  milk.  My  own  children  have 
been  brought  up  on  it  after  weaning,  and  with  no  evil 
results.  They  have,  in  fact,  had  fewer  infantile  ail- 
ments than  most  children.  But  I  have  only  two  chil- 
dren. 

31754.  Professor  Mettam. — There  has  been  exactly 
the  same  experience  in  my  own  house? — When  they 
know  the  taste  of  fresh  milk  they  prefer  it  to  boiled 
milk,  but  until  then  they  don't  realise  the  diSerence, 
and  like  boiled  milk.  I  should  say,  in  addition,  that  in 
my  laboratory  it  is  the  practice  to  feed  all  young  ani- 
mals on  boiled  milk,  and  they  thrive  on  it.  In  several 
extensive  experiments,  made  for  the  purpose  of  eradi- 
cating tuberculosis  on  farms,  all  the  calves  have  been 
fed  on  boiled  milk.  They  have  thrived  so  well  that  when 
they  have  been  sold  on  the  market,  in  competition  with 
others  fed  in  other  ways,  they  have  fetched  as  high  or 
better  prices,  showing  that  they  were  in  good  health. 

31755.  The  Chairman. — That  experience  would  per- 
mit you  to  suggest  that  one  of  the  methods  of  extermi- 
nating tuberculosis  would  be  to  boil  the  milk  on  which 
the  calves  are  fed? — It  is  a  useful  temporary  measure, 
till  better  measures  are  adopted. 

317.56.  Only  a  make-shift  measure? — Yes,  for  the 
period  during  which  our  milk  supply  is  exposed  to  in- 
fection from  various  sources.  When  it  is  pure,  boiling 
will  be  a  measure  of  secondary  importance. 

31757.  If  calves  were  fed  on  milk  in  which  the  bac- 
teria of  tuberculosis  were  active,  they  would  be  more 
likely  to  contract  the  malady  at  some  subsequent  period 
of  their  lives? — They  would  contract  the  disease  in  a 
large  proportion  of  cases  in  a  few  weeks.  I  have  pro- 
duced tuberculosis  in  that  way  in  a  number  of  animals. 

31758.  Professor  Mettam. — Is  the  cause  of  rickets, 
and  of  scurvy,  known? — There  is  strong  doubt  as  to 
the  theory  that  boiled  milk  or  pasteurised  milk  has 
anything  to  do  with  it.  The  view  generally  held  now 
is  that  milk  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  that  probably 
children  who  suffer  from  these  diseases  suffer  as  much 
from  privation  of  milk  as  from  anything  else. 

31759.  You  carried  out  some  experiments  with  regard 
ic  butter  made  from  cream  in  which  the  tubercle 
bacillus  was  present? — Yes,  sir.  I  wished  to 
'ind  out  whether  one  could  use  the  dairy  products 
from  tuberculous  cows.  It  has  been  known  since  1888 
that  butter  made  with  milk  containing  tubercle  bacilli, 
which  had  been  added  to  the  milk,  remained  infectious 


for  over  seventy  days.  These  experiments,  made  in 
Lyons,  were  repeated  in  Germany,  and  it  was  found  that 
butter  which  had  been  made  with  milk  infected  with 
pure  cultures  of  tubercle  bacilli  remained  infectious 
for  100  and  120  days.  But  those  experiments 
had  certain  defects.  They  were  made  with  milk  artifi- 
cially infected,  and  the  medical  officer  for  the  County 
of  Cheshire  having  asked  me  some  years  ago  whether 
butter  made  from  the  milk  of  a  tuberculous  cow,  and 
containing  tubercle  bacilli,  would  be  infectious,  I  made 
a  number  of  experiments  with  butter  obtained  from 
the  milk  of  two  cows  which  suffered  from  tuberculosis 
of  the  udder,  which  milk  contained  numerous  tubercle 
bacilli.  I  found  that  butter  made  from  this  milk  con- 
tained tubercle  bacilli  seven  days  after  the  butter  had 
been  made,  and  that  these  bacilli  were  capable  of  pro- 
ducing tuberculosis.  Buttermilk  made  from  the  same 
milk  was  also  infectious  after  being  kept  four  days  and 
nine  days  respectively.  With  the  cheese  made  from 
the  same  milk  I  did  not  obtain  any  infection,  but  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  tubercle  bacilli  were  there,  because 
other  observers  have  proved  that  tubercle  bacilli  may 
remain  in  cheese  for  a  considerable  time.  Observations 
have  more  recently  been  made  in  Germany;  498  samples 
of  market  butter  were  examined  by  sixteen  persons,  15.2 
per  cent,  of  these  samples  contained  tubercle  bacilli. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  tubercle  bacilli  can  per- 
sist in  butter.  In  order  to  see  how  long  dairy  products 
may  remain  infectious,  I  have  kept  the  milk  of  a  tuber- 
culous cow  in  a  bottle  for  nineteen  months,  and  at  the 
end  I  have  inoculated  several  guinea-pigs  with  it ;  all 
these  animals  became  tuberculous. 

31760.  Mr.  Wilson. — The  practical  imphcation  of 
that  experiment  would  go  to  emphasise  the  necessity 
for  bringing  all  these  dairy  products  under  one  regula- 
tion, as  regards  inspection.  In  Ireland  we  have  got 
confusion  of  orders.  Butter  made  in  one  way  is  under 
certain  regulations,  and  butter  made  in  another  under 
other  regulations. 

The  Chairman. — Or  none, 

31761.  Mr.  Wilson. — In  the  interests  of  the  public 
health,  your  experiments  show  that  any  measure  ap- 
plied to  reduce  tuberculosis  should  apply  over  all  the 
dairy  trade? — Absolutely  so.  A  uniform  mode  of  con- 
trolling everything. 

31762.  Lady  Everard.- — All  by-products  should  be 
under  the  same  regulations  as  new  milk? — ^Yes,  and 
imported  products  also  should  come  under  the  same 
regulations. 

31763.  Professor  Mettam. — There  is  no  reason  why 
foreign  products  should  not  be  brought  into  the  same 
category  as  our  own  supply? — Certainly  not. 

31764.  The  Chairman. — You  have  also  considered  the 
value  of  microscopical  examination  of  milk? — A  sug- 
gestion is  frequently  being  made  that  a  simple  method 
of  controlling  the  milk  supply  would  be  to  take  samples 
and  have  them  examined  microscopically.  I  have  given 
in  many  places  my  reasons  for  believing  that  these 
methods  are  not  satisfactory,  but  I  am  afraid  it  would 
take  a  considerable  time  to  go  into  the  matter.  Briefly, 
my  experience  has  been  this.  First  of  all,  if  vou  de- 
pended simply  on  a  microscopical  examination  based 
upon  the  counting  of  certain  cells,  there  are  a  good 
many  samples  of  milk  which  are  dangerous  which 
would  not  be  condemned  under  this  method,  more 
especially  where  the  milk  has  been  treated,  as  is  fre- 
quently done,  by  filtration  through  sand. 

31765.  Professor  Mettam. — What  cells  do  you  look 
for?- -Every  cell.  The  types  and  number  of  cells  found 
in  milk  are  very  puzzling. 

31766.  And  it  is  very  puzzling  to  tell  the  nature  of 
the  cell  when  you  find  it?— Yes.  There  are  no  cells 
which  you  could  define  in  such  a  way  that  you  could 
be  certain  they  were  morbid  products. 

31767.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — -Are  they  polynu- 
clear  cells? — No;  there  may  occasionally  be  some  poly- 
nuclear  cells,  but  there  are  others  which  are  more 
commonly  found,  and  which  have  been  frequently  mis- 
taken for  polynuclear  lencocyts.  The  idea  that  those 
cells  are  derived  from  suppuration  is  perfectly  incor- 
rect. The  number  of  cells  in  sound  milk  is  liable  to 
vary,  and  that  makes  control  by  simple  microscopical 
examination  very  unreliable. 

31768.  The  Chairman. — You  spoke  of  a  considerable 
quantity  of  milk  coming  into  the  city  of  Manchester 
which  had  been  filtered  through  sand.  Is  that  a  recent 
process? — It  became  more  general  not  very  long  ago, 
four  or  five  years  ago,  and  in  this  way.  I  was  making  an 
investigation  for  the  town  of  Salford  in  order  to  find 
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whether  it  would  be  possible  to  test  the  soundness  of 
samples  of  milk  by  a  rapid  method.  In  my  report  on 
the  investigation  I  pointed  out  that  the  quality  of  the 
milk  as  it  left  the  farm  could  not  be  determined  by 
the  state  of  the  milk  as  it  arrived  at  the  railway 
stations;  the  number  of  bacteria  depended  so  much 
upon  the  time  the  milk  had  been  kept,  and  the  tem- 
perature at  which  it  had  been  kept.  I  examined  the 
milk  for  the  amount  of  slime.  I  found  that  it  con- 
tained debris  of  food,  manure,  a  quantity  of  hair, 
cotton  and  wool  fibres,  insects,  moulds,  bacteria,  algee, 
etc.  A  full  history  of  the  milk  could  be  traced  in  the 
slime,  and  it  was  possible  to  say  from  the  presence  of 
this  foreign  matter  that  the  milk  had  not  been  properly 
handled.  The  other  products  I  found  were  cells  derived 
chiefly  from  the  udder,  and  when  the  number  of  cells 
was  very  considerable,  and  there  was  a  large  amount 
of  mucus,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  one  could  say 
that  the  milk  was  diseased.  There  were  three  condi- 
tions :  a  small  amount  of  sediment,  showing  that  the 
milk  was  clean;  a  large  amount  of  sediment  due  to  ex- 
traneous dirt;  and  a  large  amount  of  sediment  due  to 
the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  cells.  When  my  re- 
port got.  known  the  farmers  were  immediately  advised 
that  the  way  to  satisfy  the  authorities  was  to  filter  the 
milk  through  sand.  Some  one  Sent  circulars  all  over 
Cheshire  advising  them  to  do  that.  Of  course,  his  idea 
was  to  clean  the  milk.  When  I  heard  of  that,  it  seemed 
to  me  that  we  should  not  be  very  successful  in  this 
method  of  control,  and  shortly  afterwards  we  found 
that  the  amount  of  sediment  in  the  milk  had  consider- 
ably diminished 

31769.  Mainly  through  filtration?— Yes.  That  method 
of  treatment  could  not  be  satisfactory,  because  it  would 
not  remove  dangerous  bacteria.  The  results  of  my  ob- 
servations were  unexpected.  The  samples  were  taken 
on  the  arrival  of  the  milk-cans  from  the  country, 
and  were  examined  by  me  within  from  eight  to  ten 
hours  of  the  time  of  milking.  The  amount  of  slime 
yielded  by  the  samples  varied  between  10  parts  and 
210  parts  per  100,000.  The  proportions  were  ;  Under 
15  parts,  64.8  p.c;  over  15  and  under  50  parts,  19.3 
p.c. ;  over  100  parts,  15.2  p.c.  Another  aspect  was 
still  more  striking,  viz.,  the  relation  between  the  mmi- 
ber  of  bacteria  and  the  amount  of  slime  present  in  the 
milk.  If  the  bacteria  were  derived  chiefly  from  dirt, 
the  more  dirt  there  was  the  more  bacteria  there  should 
be.  But  that  was  not  found  to  be  the  case.  Taking, 
for  instance,  the  comparatively  clean  milk,  the  milk 
which  contained  less  than  25  parts  of  sediment  per 
100,000,  the  number  of  samples  which  contained  less 
than  50.000  bacteria  per  c.c.  represented  45  per  cent. 
In  the  doubtful  milk — containing  between  25  and  50 
parts  of  sediment  per  100,000 — 33  per  cent,  had  less 
than  50,000  bacteria.  More  extraordinary  was  the  fact 
that  a  half  of  the  total  number  of  samples  of  the  very 
dirtv  milk,  with  from  50  to  210  parts  of  sediment  per 
100,000,  also  had  less  than  50,000  bacteria.  There  was 
no  correlation  whatever  between  the  number  of  bac- 
teria and  the  amount  of  slime.  This  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  samples  had  been  collected  after  various 
intervals  of  time  after  milking. 

31770.  It  is  rather  in  the  inverse  ratio,  judging  from 
the  figures  you  have  given? — Yes.  One  explanation  is, 
that  when  the  udder  is  extremely  diseased  the  sediment 
is  very  abundant,  but  the  number  of  bacteria  growing 
upon  cultivating  media  is  not  proportionally  inci'eased 
in  all  cases. 

31771.  Professor  Mettam. — Or  the  sediment  may  be 
due  to  dirty  filters? — Yes,  and  to  other  things.  You 
cannot  explain  it,  unless  allowance  is  made  for  the 
multiplication  of  bacteria  which  takes  place  in  milk 
ftfter  milking.  When  the  milk  is  kept  several  hours, 
more  especially  at  summers'  temperature,  bacteria 
multiply  rapidly,  and  their  number  depends  greatly  on 
the  time  the  milk  has  been  kept  and  the  temperature. 

31772.  The  Chairman. — Has  any  special  filter  been 
constructed  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  cow-keepers  to 
filter  their  milk  through  sand? — Yes.  A  danger 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  farmers  do  not  know  how 
to  sterilise  these  filters.  Briefly,  I  do  not  think  any 
method  of  microscopical  examination  would  by  itself  be 
a  practical  basis  for  efficient  control.  It  would  be 
much  less  efficient  than  direct  inspection  of  farms 
and  cattle,  combined  with  the  bacteriological  testing 
of  the  milk  of  suspected  cows,  and  a  very  considerable 
number  of  people  would  also  be  required  to  work  it. 

31773.  What  conclusion  have  you  drawn  from  the 
use  of  the  tuberculin  test? — My  conclusion  is  that  when 
the    cow    is    under    seven    or    eight    years   of  age, 


the  test  is  applied  by  a  competent  person  and  proper 
tuberculin  is  used,  the  animal  being  kept  in  a  place 
where  it  can  be  kept  under  observation  for  two  or  three 
days,  the  test  is  quite  reliable. 

31774.  Absolutely  reliable? — Absolutely  •reliable  for 
practical  purposes.  There  are  very  few  errors,  but 
these  are  almost  always  in  the  negative  results.  If  you 
obtain  a  good  reaction  in  a  cow  less  than  eight  years 
old,  then  you  can  be  practically  certain  of  finding  some 
tuberculous  lesion,  after  death.  In  the  case  of  error  in 
A  negative  reaction,  the  cow  may  not  have  been  in  a 
proper  state  to  be  tested.  When  you  do  not  get  definite 
results  3'ou  must  re-test.  Above  eight  years  of  age  the 
proportion  of  error  becomes  fairly  considerable,  but  it 
is  an  error  that  is  easily  corrected,  because  a  compe- 
tent veterinary  surgeon  would  have  no  difficulty  in  re- 
cognising, in  most  cases,  by  ordinary  clinical  methods, 
the  tuberculous  cows  that  had  failed  to  give  a  reaction 
through  being  in  an  advanced  stage  of  disease. 

31775.  Professor  I\Iettam. — They  are  clinically  tuber- 
culous?— Yes. 

31776.  Mr.  Wilson. — At  the  seventh  year  the  test 
becomes  unreliable,  because  the  cows  are  advanced  in 
the  disease? — Yes.  I  would  like  to  add  that  the  inspec- 
tion of  cattle  should  not  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
farmers,  but  should  be  kept  in  the  hands  of  experts. 

31777.  Professor  Mettam. — Do  you  ever  use  the  double 
test  of  tuberculosis? — Yes. 

31778.  What  was  the  result  of  giving  the  double  test? 
— I  cannot  say  that  we  have  had  enough  experience  of 
the  use  of  double  doses.  We  have  seen  that  we  can 
give  double  or  treble  doses  without  killing  the  animal. 

31779.  The  Chairman. — Would  you  favour  the 
administration  of  the  tuberculin  test  to  all  milk-yielding 
animals? — I  would  favour  its  application  to  all  cattle 
at,  an  early  age,  and  I  would  suggest  its  application 
at  an  early  period  of  life,  because  if  you  find  a  calf  of 
six  months  or  one  year  reacting  it  can  be  put  on  one 
side  fattened,  and  sent  to  the  butcher,  and,  generally 
speaking,  the  tuberculous  lesions  are  found  on  inspec- 
tion to  be  so  slight  that  they  can  be  removed  and  the 
flesh  sold  without  great  loss.  If  you  wait  longer  the 
lesions  usually  become  more  important.  The  animal, 
instead  of  thriving,  will  lose  value,  and  the  food  given 
to  it  will  be  wasted.  If  you  wait  till  a  cow  is  a  dairy 
cow  you  run  the  risk  of  great  loss.  The  carcass  may  be 
entirely  condemned,  and  during  its  life  the  animal  may 
be  infectious  to  other  animals.  The  only  time  when  the 
tuberculin  test  can  be  applied  with  a  chance  of  success 
in  every  direction  is  when  the  animal  is  young. 

31780.  Obviously  these  arc  national  questions  which 
ought  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  State? — Only  the  State 
can  deal  adequately  with  them.  But  if  the  State  was 
to  attemjit  to  deal  at  the  same  time  wdth  the  whole 
country,  instead  of  gradually  extending  its  sphere  of 
action,  it  might  get  into  serious  difficulty. 

31781.  It  might  disturb  the  milk  supply?— The  State 
would  have  to  make  up  its  mind  what  fraction  of  the 
country  should  be  dealt  with  at  a  time. 

31782.  Professor  Mettam. — Is  it  not  possible  that  an 
animal  may  recover  from  the  infection? — Yes. 

31783.  And  even  possess  immunity  in  the  future? — I 
know  that  some  have  recovered,  but  as  to  their  immu- 
nity I  can't  answer. 

31784.  Don't  you  think  that  if  a  young  animal  has 
reacted  to  tuberculosis,  and  you  segregate  it,  you  might 
examine  it  after  to  see  whether  the  disease  was  still 
active  or  had  become  latent? — It  would  be  a  good  thing 
to  do,  and  any  plan  should  include  the  provision  of  ex- 
perimental farms,  where  systematic  obsei'vations  could 
be  made  till  we  know  more. 

31785.  It  would  be  a  serious  question,  supposing 
pedigree  stock  were  killed  off  when  there  was  a 
possiljility  of  their  recovery? — I  have  always  made  it 
plain  that  I  was  not  referring  to  pedigree  stock.  I  am 
speaking  only  of  the  meat  supply  and  the  milk  supply. 
Pedigree  stock  when  diseased  should  be  kept  on  separate 
farms.  They  may  recover.  We  know  that  for  certain, 
but  we  don't  know  what  proportion  do  recover.  But  I 
hope  that  when  that  knowledge  is  acquired  tuberculosis 
will  have  been  eradicated  by  some  other  method. 

31786.  The  Chairman. — I  think  you  have  made  some 
experiments  as  to  the  effects  of  the  repeated  application 
of  the  tuberculin  test? — Yes:  they  were  made  over 
twelve  years  ago.  They  were  carried  out  for  the 
Cheshire  County  Council.  It  was  suggested  in  those 
days  that  by  repeated  injections  of  tuberculin  by  the 
farmer  cows  could  be  made  immune  to  the  test, 
Fo  that  they  would  be  passed  as  free  from  tuberculosis. 
Mr.  Laithwood,  the  chief  veterinary  inspector  of  the 
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Cheshire  County  Council,  inoculated  nine  cows.  On 
the  first  test  seven  gave  a  positive  reaction,  and  two 
gave  a  doubtful  reaction.  Forty-five  days  after  the 
first  test  the  cows  were  tested  again,  and  the  seven 
which  had  i#acted  in  the  first  instance  reacted  again. 
One  of  the  two  which  were  doubtful  in  the  first  test 
gave  a  negative  reaction,  and  the  other  remained 
doubtful.  Thirteen  days  after  the  second  test  a  third 
test  was  applied  to  six  of  the  cows,  and  four  of  them 
which  had  reacted  before  reacted  again.  One,  which 
had  reacted  on  the  first  and  second  test,  now  gave  a 
doubtful  reaction,  and  another,  one  of  the  two  which 
had  given  doubtful  reactions  before,  did  not  react  at 
all:  the  other  three  were  not  tested.  So  that  in  the 
third  test  there  was  evidence  of  tolerance  in  one  case 
only.  Fourteen  days  after  the  third  test,  still  another 
test  was  applied  to  all  the  cows,  and  the  results  wer*^^ 
the  same  as  on  the  first  test.  It  was  only  at  the  fifth 
inoculation — twelve  days  after  the  fourth — that  all  the 
tuberculous  cows  ceased  to  give  a  reaction.  (Table 
handed  in.) 


31787.  Professor  Mettasi. — Suppose  the  experiment 
had  been  reversed,  and  that  the  interval  between  the 
first  and  second  tests  had  been  less  than  seven  days, 
would  you  have  got  a  reaction  on  the  second  occasion 
then? — I  cannot  say. 

31788.  You  know  the  opinion  is  universally  held  tliat 
a  prior  injection  of  tuberculin  will  master  the  reaction 
that  might  arise  from  a  second  injection  if  the  second 
injection  is  given  at  a  short  interval? — Yes,  I  know; 
but  the  question  was  whether  the  farmer  could  do  that 
without  creating  suspicion  in  the  mind  of  a  skilled 
inspector.  It  is  possible,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  do  it  in 
practice. 

31789.  From  the  list  you  have  given  us,  it  appears 
that  the  shortest  interval  was  between  the  fourth  and 
fifth  test.  It  is  the  fifth  test  when  you  get  negative 
results,  as  compared  with  the  fourth,  and  the  fifth 
test  came  twelve  days  after. — Of  course,  you  can  give 
it  that  interpretation.  In  the  investigation  that  was 
made  it.  was  a  matter  of  finding  out  whether  the  cows 
might  be  treated  in  this  way  by  the  farmer. 


Tabi.e  showing  the  effects  of  Testing  with  Tuberculin    Keneated  at  Short  Intervals. 


Reference 
No. 

of  Cow. 

First 
Testing. 

Second 
Testing 
45  days 

after 

first 

Third 
Testing 
13  days 

after 
second 

Fourth 
Testing 
14  days 
after 
third 

Fifth 
Testing 
12  days 

after 
fourth. 

Result  of  post-mortem 
examination  and  remarks. 

6 

1 

'/ 

Case     of     distomatosis ; 

temperature  irregular. 

24 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Advanced  tuberculosis. 

32 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Slight  tuberculosis. 

37 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Slight  tuberculosis. 

41 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Advanced  tuberculosis. 

42 

X 

X 

? 

X 

Advanced  tuberculosis. 

27 

X 

X 

Not  tested. 

X 

Not  tested. 

Advanced  tuberculosis. 

35 

9 

Not  tested. 

Not  tested. 

Healthy. 

51 

X 

In  calf ;  not 

X 

Tuberculo3i.s  slight. 

testpd. 

X  Means  positive  reaction. 


—  Negative. 


31790.  That,  of  course,  is  a  practical  point.  But 
looking  at  it  as  a  possibility,  suppose  I  am  going  to 
sell  an  animal  which  I  know  to  be  tuberculous,  and  I 
give  it  the  tuberculin  test  to-night,  knowing  that  the 
purchaser  himself  will  test  it  to-morrow  or  the  following 
day,  will  the  test  I  give  to-night  master  the  reaction 
of  the  second  test? — I  cannot  say  from  personal  know- 
ledge. 

31791.  This  is  very  important,  of  course.  As  regards 
the  French  experiences,  you  are  probably  aware  that  a 
large  number  of  animals — 10,000  or  more — which  were 
brought  into  France  from  Germany  for  sale,  did  not 
react  under  the  test,  and  the  explanation  was  found 
to  be  that  they  had  had  the  test  shortly  before  on 
the  other  side  of  the  border — I  can  quite  see  your 
point,  of  course.  I  can  imagine  the  thing  being  done 
by  rather  expert  persons,  but  I  think  it  would  be  very- 
difficult  for  farmers  to  make  a  practice  of  injecting 
tuberculin  themselves  without  running  serious  risk. 
The  French  experience,  of  course,  was  the  result  of  a 
gigantic  fraud. 

31792.  You  see  there  is  no  control  over  the  test  at 
the  present  moment.  Anyone  can  inject  the  tuberculin. 
— My  contention  is  that  this  should  not  be  allowed, 
except  under  proper  supervision. 

31793.  I  quite  agree. — I  have  always  had  it  at  the 
back  of  my  mind  that  I  would  make  it  a  penal  offence, 
almost  criminal,  for  an  unauthorised  person  to  inject 
tuberculin,  and  for  the  very  reason  you  suggest.  But, 
of  course,  the  fear  of  fraud  cannot  be  considered  as  a 
very  sound  argument  against  the  use  of  a  good  method, 
the  application  of  the  test  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  authorities.  You  have  to  take  the  risk  of 
fraud  in  other  walks  of  life,  but  you  can  reduce  it 
enormously  by  proper  legislation.  But  in  what  I  have 
/laid  about  the  test  I  have  taken  it  for  granted  that 
'.he  use  of  tuberculin  would  always  bo  entrusted  to  com- 
petent veterinary  surgeons. 

.31794.  The  Chairman. — One  recognises,  of  course, 
that  evilly-disposed  persons  can  always  do  something 
to  circumvent  the  interests  of  the  community  at  large. 
Tliat  is  the  difficulty  which  dogs  the  steps  of  the 
reformer  in  every  walk  of  life.  I  suppose  you  are 
r<-nversant,  Dr.  Delepine,  with    the    fact    tliat  verv 


beneficial  results  have  been  obtained  in  a  certain  dairy 
herd  supplying  milk  to  Manchester  through  the  regular 
and  systematic  disinfection  of  the  byres,  and  other 
sanitary  measures.  We  have  had  some  evidence  on 
this  question  from  Mr.  Brittlebank. — Yes;  the 
experiment  to  which  you  refer  was  started  on  my 
advice  about  twelve  years  ago.  The  farm  was  treated 
exactly  in  the  same  way  as  an  experimental  farm  which 
I  had  started  for  Mr.  Ashton  (now  Lord  Ashton  of 
Hyde),  at  Ford  Bank,  fifteen  years  since.  First  of  all, 
the  tuberculous  animals  were  separated  from  the  non- 
tuberculous,  and  only  the  non-tuberculous  were  kej)t. 
They  were  kept  in  disinfected  stalls,  and  every  six 
months  they  were  tested  with  tuberculin.  The  diseased 
cattle  were  replaced  by  new  stock  which  previous  to 
admission  to  the  herd  had  given  two  negative  tuberculin 
reactions  in  the  space  of  three  months.  Ultimately,  at 
the  end  of  two  years,  no  reacters  were  found.  The 
Ford  Bank  experiment  was  made  in  1897,  and  the  ex- 
periment in  South  Cheshire  followed  immediately  after. 
There  were  only  27  head  of  cattle  at  Ford  Bank,  but  on 
the  South  Cheshire  farm  which  has  been  alluded  to  by 
Mr.  Brittlebank,  there  are  nearly  100.  The  work  was 
started  experimentally  by  me,  and  was  extended  after- 
wards. 

31795.  Mr.  Wilson. — Has  it  extended  among  any  of 
the  big  practical  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood? — Well, 
I  should  not  say  so.  Mr.  Brittlebank  would  have  been 
better  able  to  tell  you;  but  I  must  say  that  I  have 
been  surprised  to  find  how  very  few  of  the  big  farmers 
have  taken  a  practical  interest  in  this  work.  In 
America,  tuberculin  has  been  used  on  a  very  extensive 
scale,  and  there  it  has  been  found  to  work  very  well, 
and  with  no  trouble  whatever.  Mr.  Walter  Law,  of 
Nev\-  York,  has  a  very  large  herd  managed  on  these 
lines. 

31796.  The  Ford  Bank  Farm  experiment  has  been 
given  up  apparently? — Yes;  the  owner,  Mr.  Ashton, 
went  to  London  and  he  sold  everything. 

31797.  And  his  methods  were  not  maintained  by  the 
man  who  came  in  afterwards? — No.  All  the  cattle 
were  sold  when  Mr.  Ashton  left  his  Manchester 
residence. 

31798.  Professor  Mettam. — What  do  you  mean  when 
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you  say  that  the  farm  was  disinfected? — The  shippons 
were  i-utirely  cleared  of  fodder,  litter,  manure,  etc.,  and 
the  wond-work,  the  floors,  and  everything  about  the 
place  was  thoroughly  swilled  or  washed  with  chlorinated 
lime. 

31799.  The  Chairman. — Is  there  any  other  branch  of 
the  subject  of  the  tuberculin  test  to  which  you  would 
like  to  draw  attention? — No.  I  think  I  have  said  that 
I  consider  it  absolutely  reliable  for  cattle  under  eight 
years  of  age,  but  that  it  cannot  be  relied  upon  by  itself 
after  that  age. 

31800.  That  is  the  definite  conclusion  you  have 
arrived  at? — Yes.  as  based  on  my  own  personal 
observation.  In  speaking  of  the  age  at  which  the  test 
ceases  to  be  reliable,  I  should,  however,  have  said  seven 
or  eight  years.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  is 
anything  absolutely  definite  about  eight  years. 

31801.  But  that  seems  to  be  about  the  period,  judging 
from  your  own  experience? — Yes. 

31802.  With  regard  to  the  reacters,  what  course  do 
you  suggest  should  be  followed  to  ascertain  the  moment 
at  which  the '  milk  of  these  cows  becomes  actively 
dangerous? — With  regard  to  a  milking  cow,  the  only 
way  to  find  out  with  absolute  certainty  whether  the 
milk  is  dangerous  or  not  is  by  inoculation  of  suit- 
able animals.  When  you  take  the  milk  from  a  cow 
which  has  reacted  and  examine  it  by  itself  it  is  usually 
possible,  by  microscopical  examination,  to  find  whether 
tubercle  bacilli  are  present  or  not.  This  can  be  done 
in  about  90  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  When  you  have  to 
deal  with  the  milk  of  a  single  cow,  and  there  is  tuber- 
culosis of  the  udder,  when  the  milk  has  become 
seriously  dangerous,  you  can  find  the  tubercle  bacilli 
in  an  hour  or  two  by  the  microscopical  method.  There 
are,  however,  some  cases  in  which  the  danger  can  be 
revealed  by  inoculation  only. 

31808.  Professor  Mettam  That  is  in  a  case  where 

the  milk  is  sent  to  you  with  the  history  that  the  udder 
is  suspicious? — Yes,  but  often  the  suspicion  is  not  based 
(in  anything  very  definite. 

31804.  Suppose  the  milk  is  sent  in  without  a  history, 
and  you  are  asked  to  examine  for  tubercle  bacilli. 
Suppose  you  find  a  few  acid  fast  bacilli  there,  would 
you  feel  justified  in  saying  that  the  milk  is  tuberculous? 
— I  should  not,  without  satisfying  myself  that  the  acid 
fast  bacilli  were  tubercle  bacilli. 

31805.  Because  there  are  acid  fast  bacilli  found  in 
milk  which  are  not  tubercle  bacilli? — Oh,  yes;  but  we 
always  ignore  those,  and  mistakes  slumld  not  occur  on 
that  account. 

31806.  The   Chairman  Is  it   not   possible   that  a 

tuberculous  cow  may  be  yielding  milk  in  which  the 
bacilli  of  tubercle  are  present,  although  there  is  no 
clinical  symptom  in  the  udder  of  the  animal? — It  is 
certainly  possible  that  a  cow  may  pass  tubercle  bacilli 
with  the  milk  even  where  there  is  no  obvious  disease 
in  the  udder.  A  few  stray  bacilli  may  pass  now  and 
again  into  the  milk  ducts  without  there  being  any 
obvious  tuberculosis  of  the  udder. 

31807.  Professor  Mettam  How  do  they  get  there? 

— That  is  a  very  difficult  question.  My  own  experience 
is  that  these  cases  are  not  of  frequent  occurrence. 
When  tubercle  bacilli  are  fairly  numerous  it  is  impos- 
sible to  detect  tuberculosis  of  the  udder  by  ordinary 
palpitation.  Tuberculosis  of  the  organ  can  generally 
be  found  on  careful  examination  made  post  mortem. 

31808.  What  would  you  do  with  milk  produced  by 
cows  which  have  reacted? — If  there  is  tuberculosis  of 
the  udder  I  would  destroy  the  animals.  If  there  is 
not,  and  so  long  as  there  is  no  sign  of  the  udder  being 
involved,  I  would  use  the  milk  after  sterilising  it. 

31809.  Do  you  believe  that  it  is  possible  for  an 
animal  suffering  from  tuberculosis,  without  any  obvious 

lesions  in  the  udder,  to  secrete  a  tuberculous' milk?  

It  is  rather  a  hard  question,  in  view  of  what  the  Royal 
Commission  has  said.  One  knows  that  a  few  ba,eilli  may 
pass  into  the  milk  without  clinical  tuberculosis  of  the 
udder.  But  my  own  experience  is  that  whenever  I 
have  found  tubercle  bacilli  in  milk  in  any  numbers 
there  were  lesions  in  the  udder. 

31810.  Suppose  there  were  no  lesions  in  the  udder, 
and  you  got  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  milk,  would  it  not 
point  to  generalised  tuberculosis,  to  tuberculosis  being 
in  the  blood  stream?— Yes.  In  such  a  case  the  udder 
would  probably  be  affected  to  some  extent  like  the 
other  organs. 

31811.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse  In  evidence  before 

the  Royal  Commission  statistics  were  produced  to  show 


that  out  of  a  number  of  children  who  died  under  the  age 
of  15,  and  on  whom  pout  mor  ems  were  made,  in  a  large 
proportion  of  cases  there  were  tubercle  bacilli  in  the 
system,  in  some  cases  latent,  in  others  active? — This 
statement  as  to  the  presence  of  tuberculous  lesions  in 
young  children  is  in  accord  with  the  findings  of  many 
pathologists.  It  has  long  been  known  that  the  glands 
of  many  children  are  infected  early  in  life,  and  it  has 
been  assumed  on  good  grounds  that  in  many  cases  this 
infection  could  only  come  from  tuberculous  milk. 

31812.  In  many  cases  the  amount  was  small,  but  it 
existed.  Do  you  think  that  the  size  of  the  dose  or  the 
virulence  had  much  to  do  with  the  amount  of  tubercle 
found  in  the  child,  that  is  if  the  child  got  the  milk 
with  an  excessive  amount  of  tubercle  bacillus,  it  would 
be  more  likely  to  create  an  evil  result  than  if  it  got 
a  mere  trace? — Certainly.  There  are  two  factors  of 
great  importance,  the  number  of  bacilli,  the  state  of 
health  of  the  child.  There  is  also  the  virulence  of  the 
bacilli,  but  this  may  be  put  aside  for  the  moment.  The 
t^vo  main  points  are  the  quantity  of  the  bacilli  and  the 
health  of  the  child. 

31813.  Taking  the  health  of  children  as  alike,  the 
child  who  gets  the  greatest  dose  of  tubercle  bacilli 
would  be  most  likely  to  show  ill  effects? — Certainly, 
and  any  improvement  in  the  milk  supply  would  result 
in  a  I'eduetion  in  the  number  of  cases  infected. 

31814.  Mr.  Wilson  What  would  be  the  effect  upon 

the  health  of  a  normal  child  who  got  a  small  dose  of 
the  bacilli  out  of  a  glass  of  milk,  and  the  bacilli  estab- 
lished themselves;  would  the  child  be  more  or  less 
liable  to  take  tuberculosis  from  a  subsequent  infection? 
— I  have  no  evidence  which  would  allow  me  to  say  one 
way  or  another.  That  point  has  been  discussed  since 
1865;  it  has  been  said  that  there  seemed  to  be  some 
indication  that  people  who  belonged  to  tuberculous 
families  might  not  be  so  liable  as  others,  and  that  sug- 
gested a  kind  of  immunity.  That  idea  has  always  been 
before  physicians  and  pathologists,  but  one  has  great 
difficulty  in  obtaining  anything  like  accurate  facts  to 
prove  the  accuracy  of  this  theory. 

31815.  Is  it  not  true  that  every  adult  human  being 
has  had  some  of  this  infection? — I  think  we  could 
hardly  escape  it. 

31816.  It  is  not  apparently  the  reason  we  recover 
that  we  are  to  a  certain  extent  accustomed  to  the 
presence  of  the  bacillus  in  small  quantities.  When  it 
gets  among  monkeys,  or  to  a  country  where  it  is  not 
known,  it  is  extremely  fatal? — I  think  the  protection 
we  have  is  not  altogether  good  protection,  because 
tuberculosis  had  been  increasing  ever  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century,  and  was  increasing  till  the 
middle  of  the  century,  when  better  hygienic  methods 
were  adopted.  It  is  only  since  we  have  begun  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  tuberculous  milk,  more  especially  in 
towns  like  Manchester,  that  a  considerable  reduction 
has  taken  place  in  the  forms  of  tuberculosis  attributable 
to  food  in  this  town.  If  there  had  been  this  immunity 
of  which  you  speak  we  should  have  had  a  tendency  to 
reduction  in  previous  years.  All  veterinary  authorities 
are  agreed  that  tuberculosis  has  been  spreading  and 
increasing  among  cattle  since  the  beginning  of  last  cen- 
tury. Now,  a  very  large  number  of  cases  must  have 
been  infected  by  bacilli.  Why  should  there  have  been 
an  increase  if  protection  had  been  one  of  the  effects  of 
tuberculous  infection?  Things  have  been  quite  different 
with  regard  to  small-pox:  it  is  well  known  that  after  an 
epidemic  the  persons  that  recover  are,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  protected  against  the  disease  for  a 
considerable  number  of  years,  so  that  after  an  impor- 
tant part  of  a  population  has  been  affected,  the  disease 
remains  in  abeyance  for  a  number  of  years. 

31817.  Might  not  that  be  due  to  the  growth  of  great 
cities,  the  housing  of  cattle  in  unsuitable  places,  and 
so  on? — That  is  just  possible,  but  the  continued  preva- 
lence of  the  disease  in  cattle  shows  that  there  is  no 
obvious  development  of  immunity.  It  is  quite  a  com- 
mon belief  that  cowsheds  are  worse  in  towns  than  in 
the  country.  But  that  is  not  the  case.  Cowsheds  and 
cattle  in  the  country  are  very  often  far  worse  than  in 
towns. 

31818.  Does  not  the  fact  of  recovery  from  a  bacterial 
disease  involve  immunisation  from  that  disease? — This 
is  true  of  a  number  of  diseases,  but  there  are  some 
diseases  in  whicli  immunisation  does  not  occur.  In 
regard  to  tuberculosis,  at  the  present  time  we  are  un- 
able to  say  whether  an  attack  confers  any  immunity  or 
not.  I  have  been  working  at  that  subject  for  nearlv  25 
years,  and  I  have  made  many  experiments.     I  have 
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inoculated  animals  in  one  leg  after  inoculating  the  other 
leg  on  some  previous  occasion,  and  I  haye  never  yet 
seen  that  one  inoculation  had  the  slightest  effect  upon 
the  development  of  tuberculous  lesions  caused  by  sub- 
sequent inoculations.  If  the  first  inoculation  had  put 
the  animal  into  a  state  of  greater  resistance  the  second 
should  not  have  produced  the  same  effects  as  the  first. 

31819.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse  Do  you  see  any 

objection  to  the  farmer  boiling  all  the  milk  he  gives 
to  his  cows'? — No.  When  milk  is  condemned  the  far- 
mer is  advised  not  to  use  it  for  any  other  purpose  than 
that  of  feeding  pigs  and  other  animals,  and  he  is  in- 
structed before  using  the  milk  to  boil  it. 

31820.  Mr.  Wilson  Our  object  is  to  try  to  devise 

some  practical  schemes  that  could  be  put  into  action 
at  once  without  unreasonable  delay  or  expense.  Would 
it  not  be  reasonable  to  get  rid  of  the  obviously  diseased 
animals  first? — That  is  almost  an  immediate  duty. 

31821.  One  can  do  that  with  a  reasonable  hope  of 
getting  most  of  them  out  of  the  way? — We  have  been 
working  in  Manchester  with  that  object  since  1896  with 
great  thoroughness.  We  have  improved  the  state  of 
the  milk  supply  to  an  enormous  extent.  We  have  now 
come  to  the  stage  at  which  we  cannot  rapidly  further 
reduce  the  amount  of  tuberculous  milk,  because  slight 
cases  of  the  disease  are  constantly  occurring  which  are 
difficult  to  detect.  The  right  thing  is  to  get  rid  of  all 
the  worst  cases ;  but  this  does  not  solve  the  difficulty 
entirely.  There  is  a  remnant  which  is  very  difficult  to 
control  without  adopting  more  general  measures. 

31822.  That  remnant  is  the  larger  proportion  of  ani- 
mals infected,  and  I  confess  I  am  not  myself  con- 
vinced, from  all  the  evidence  we  have  got,  that  there  is 
anything  very  much  to  be  afraid  of  in  the  animal  not 
recognisably  wrong? — So  far  as  human  beings  are  con- 
cerned, if  you  remove  the  cows  which  are  affected  in 
the  udder,  and  are  yielding  tuberculous  milk,  the  infant 
population  would  be  to  a  considerable  extent  protected. 
But  if  you  deal  with  the  question  from  the  agricultural 
point  of  view,  then  you  have  to  consider  whether  it  is 
more  economical  to  go  on  year  by  year  getting  rid  of 
animals  that  become  dangerously  tuberculous,  or 
whether  it  is  not  better  to  make  a  big  effort  to  prevent 
further  infection  of  animals.  That  is  a  purely  economic, 
but  very  difficult  question. 

31828.  Turning  to  a  different  point  of  view,  it  would 
seem  that  a  way  one  might  get  at  a  solution  of  the 
public  health  difficulty  would  be  for  the  city  authority, 
the  consumers'  authority,  to  do  very  much  as 
Manchester  has  been  doing,  and  by  employing  expert 
bacteriologists  to  control  the  condition  of  the  milk  in 
the  city,  while  in  tracking  out  contaminated  samples 
to  the  farm  you  get  the  veterinary  service  interested. 
It  would  seem  that  the  duplex  control  of  the  city 
authority  working  with  the  bacteriologist  and  the  rural 
authority  working  with  the  veterinary  service,  might 
get  rid  of  that  class  of  animal  with  reasonable  speed? — 
Yes.  But  one  of  the  difficulties  of  the  system  we  have 
is  that  it  is  expensive.  Our  inspectors  have  to  go  a 
considerable  distauce  from  the  town.  It  would  be  much 
easier  and  more  economical  for  Ireland  to  divide  the 
country  into  areas,  each  with  a  staff  of  veterinary  in- 


spectors under  central  control,  and  to  '  leave  the 
boroughs'  sanitary  authorities  power  to  ascertain 
whether  the  work  of  the  inspectors  was  being  properly 
done.  Otherwise,  if  you  have  between  Belfast  and 
Dublin  an  area  inspected  by  Belfast  and  Dublin,  both 
doing  the  same  work,  milk  from  that  district,  which 
could  not  be  sent  to  Dublin  or  Belfast,  would  be  sent 
somewhere  else. 

31824.  Lady  Everaud  Would  you  bring  all  by- 
products of  milk  under  the  same  regulations  as  new 
milk? — Yes.  It  would  be  difficult  to  control  the  sale  of 
products  from  person  to  person  unless  the  farm  was 
inspected  in  the  first  instance.  The  difficulty  for  the 
public  health  authorities  is  this,  that  if  the  control  is 
independent  of  them  they  would  have  to  do  the  whole 
work  again,  to  satisfy  themselves  that  the  milk  which 
is  sent  to  their  communities  is  all  right.  There  should 
be  a  close  connection  between  the  local  inspection  of 
the  agricultural  districts  and  the  control  of  the  milk 
supply  of  the  town. 

31825.  Professor  JIettam  You   receive  milk   at  a 

certain  station  in  Manchester.  A  quantity  is  taken  by 
the  inspector,  who  sends  it  to  you.  He  knows  who  has 
sent  that  milk.  You  find  it  is  infective.  He  can 
communicate  to  the  sanitary  authority  of  the  place  that 
the  milk  from  such  and  such  a  farm  has  been  found 
infective,  and  will  they  go  and  see  the  condition  of  the 
cattle  in  this  particular  farm  and  report.  Would  that 
suffice? — That  is  exactly  what  I  mean  by  close  connec- 
tion between  urban  and  rural  authorities  controlling 
cattle. 

31826.  The  Chairman  Small  units  are  a  danger  and 

a  trouble? — The  districts  I  speak  of  must  be 
centrally  controlled.  In  each  district  a  certain  number 
of  inspectors,  one  or  several,  must  be  responsible. 
Public  authorities  must  be  able  to  obtain  from  these 
local  inspectors  all  the  information  they  require  to  go 
on  with  their  administration  work.  There  is  also  the 
question  of  a  veterinary  staff. 

31827.  Professor  Mettam  That  is  what  I  have  in 

mind.  These  persons  would  be  independent  of  any 
local  influence  or  authority  whatever.  They  would 
be  employed  by  the  central  authority,  by  the  State, 
and  it  would  be  their  sole  object  to  find  out  the  con- 
dition of  the  animals  in  the  country  districts.  The 
information  they  would  get  would  be  at  the  disposal  of 
the  public  authorities  of  the  country? — This  is  the  view 
I  have  always  held.  It  is,  however,  very  important  to 
remember  that  if  a  veterinary  service  were  organised  for 
the  purpose  of  inspecting  cattle  and  other  animals,  it 
would  be  absolutely  necessary  that  the  sanitary  authori- 
ties should  have  the  power  to  obtain  all  the  information 
and  all  the  assistance  they  need  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  their  own  work.  In  speaking  of  the  divi- 
sion of  the  country  into  a  number  of  areas,  the  areas 
which  I  had  in  my  mind  were  not  small,  like  the  rural 
sanitary  districts,  but  rather  areas  corresponding  to 
counties,  or  even  larger  districts,  when  the  counties 
are  too  small.  Each  area  would  have  its  own  local  per- 
manent staff  of  inspectors,  the  work  of  the  whole 
country  would,  however,  be  co-ordinated  by  one  central 
authority. 

The  Chairman  Thank  you  very  much. 


The    Commission  adjourned  till  tJie  dth  November,  to  Birmingham. 
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FIFTY-SIXTH  DAY.— SATURDAY,  9th  NOVEMBER,  1912. 

The  Commissioners  met  in  the  Queen's  Hotel,  Biririingbam,  at  12.15  p.m. 

Present : — P.  J.  O'Neill,  Esq.  (Chairman)  ;  Lady  Everard  ;  Miss  Margaret  McNeill  ;  Sir  Stewart 
WooDHOUSE,  M.D. ;  Alec.  Wilson,  Esq.  ;  and  Professor  A.  E.  Mettam,  b.sc,  p.r.c.v.s. 

S.  W.  Strange,  Esq.,  Secretary. 
Mr.  John  Malcolm,  F.R.C.V.S.,  examined. 


31928.  The  Chaujm.^n. — Mr.  Malcolm,  you  are  a. 
practising  veterinary  surgeon  in  Birmiugliarn,  holding 
an  appointment  under  the  Public  Health  Committee 
of  Birmingham  Corporation? — Yes. 

31929.  Would  YOU  kindly  inform  the  Commission 
what  steps  have  been  taken  by  the  Public  Health 
Committee  in  Birmingham  to  control  the  milk  supply 
of  the  city? — From  the  veterinary  point  of  view  the 
steps  may  be  ranged  under  three  heads.  First,  the 
inspection  of  the  whole  of  the  dairy  cows  and  cow- 
sheds within  the  city  area — there  are  170  dairy  fai-ms 
within  our  present  city  area.  Second,  the  taking  of 
a  number  of  samples  of  milk,  both  from  the  city  area 
and  from  outside,  and  having  these  bacteriologically 
tested;  and  subsequently,  if  any  milk  is  found  infected 
with  tubercle,  going  to  the  inside  or  outside  farms 
and  examining  the  herds  for  the  aSected  cow,  and 
having  that  cow  slaughtered.  Third,  dealing  with 
tuberculosis  in  herds  generally,  with  a  view  to  clearing 
these  from  tuberculosis. 

31930.  Is  your  public  health  authority  vested  with 
the  same  powers  enjoyed  by  Manchester  and  Liverpool 
of  outside  inspection? — I  believe  so.  Jf  we  find  any 
sample  of  milk  from  any  outside  herd  infected  with 
tubercle,  we  can  get  a  certificate  from  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  having  jurisdiction  where  the  herd  is  located, 
empowering  us  to  go  there  and  inspect  the  herd,  and 
biing  any  samples  back  with  us  we  think  necessary. 
And  if  we  find  a  cow  infected,  then  we  instruct  that 
the  cow  must  be  kept  entirely  apart  from  any  other 
dairy  cow,  and,  if  we  can,  we  secure  its  subsequent 
slaughter. 

31931.  What  proportion  of  milk  sold  in  the  city  is 
raised  within  the  city  area? — I  am  afraid  I  can 
scarcely  answer. 

31932.  I  only  want  an  approximate  figure,  nothing 
too  definite- — a  third,  a  fourth,  or  a  fifth? — A  fourth, 
fifth,  or  sixth,  or  something  like  that.  Great  quanti- 
ties come  in  from  outside  by  rail. 

31933.  From  what  area  is  it  drawn — what  distance? 
— It  is  drawn  from  a  distance  of  fifty  miles. 

31934.  During  the  time  your  public  health  authority 
has  enjoyed  these  powers  of  outside  inspection,  how 
often  has  it  been  considered  necessary  to  exercise 
them? — May  be,  roughly,  about  twenty  times  a  year. 

31935.  And  it  is  only  when  the  milk  has  been  sub- 
jected to  a  bacteriological  examination,  and  after  it 
has  been  certified  to  be  infected  with  tuberculous 
bacilli,  that  you  go  into  the  country  to  inspect  the 
cows  producing  it? — That  is  so. 

319.36.  Have  you  endeavoured  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  cow  byres,  and  the  manner  in  wliich  the 
milk  is  handled? — In  the  city  we  have. 

31937.  With  what  success? — With  considerable  suc- 
cess. The  regular  monthly  examination  of  herds  has 
secured  greater  cleanliness,  and  the  pointing  out  of 
wasted  cows  has  induced  the  cowkeepers  to  get  rid  of 
these  cows  sooner  than  they  would  otherwise  have 
done. 

31938.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  there  is 
carelessness,  or  want  of  cleanliness,  on  the  part  of 
persons  engaged  in  milking  or  handling  the  milk? — 
Unquestionably.  There  are  a  number  of  men  that 
you  can  never  make  quite  cleanly  in  their  habits, 
i  find  the  best  results  are  obtained  by  the  systematic 
inspection — the  monthly  inspection — and  by  dropping 
in  when  they  don't  expect  you;  yet,  they  know  you 
will  be  there  very  soon.  That  has  had  a  better  in- 
fluence than  anything  else  in  securing  cleanliness.  .\ 
clean  milk  supply  also  depends  upon  the  proper  con- 
struction of  sheds,  and  we  have  had  a  considerable 
amount  of  influence  in  '  keeping  cows   and  the  milk 


supply  cleaner  by  having  a  number  of  cowsheds  altered 
in  their  internal  construction. 

31939.  Have  you  non-professional  inspectors  as  well 
as  professional? — No.  There  are  three  veterinary 
inspectors — myself  and  two  assistant  veterinary 
inspectors. 

31940.  The  city  is  divided  into  sections? — The  city 
is  divided  into  two  sections.  The  other  men  do  the 
regular  inspections,  and  I  come  in  in  questionable 
cases. 

31941.  In  consultation? — In  consultation,  or  if  we 
want  alterations,  and  so  on. 

31942.  Are  you  satisfied  that  the  cows  that  are 
housed  in  the  city  byres  are  in  healthy  and  hygienic 
surroundings? — On  the  whole  they  are. 

31943.  A  great  improvement  has  taken  place  in 
recent  years  from  that  point  of  view? — Distinctly. 

31944.  Mainly  due  to  the  additional  interest  taken 
by  the  public  health  authorities  in  securing  a  healthy 
and  clean  milk  supply  for  the  population  over  whom 
they  preside? — -Yes;  essentially  due  to  the  health 
authorities'  action. 

31945.  Have  you  found  willing  co-operation  from  the 
cowkeepers  in  carrying  out  suggested  improvements? 
— Mostly  so.  There  have  been  a  few  objectors,  but 
as  to  the  general  body,  if  you  point  out  to  them  the 
advantages  of  such  changes  as  you  want,  they,  as  a 
rule,  as  practical  men,  see  the  advantages,  and  fall  in 
with  them. 

31946.  Have  you  ever  been  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  prosecution,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  orders 
you  issue? — -We  have  twice  had  recourse  to  prosecution. 

31947.  And  did  the  magisterial  authority  co-operate 
with  your  public  health  committee? — In  both  cases. 

31948.  In  ensuring  these  very  essential  changes? — 
Y'es:  in  both  cases  convictions  were  made. 

31949.  Were  fines  inflicted,  or  was  a  period  given 
for  the  carrying  out  of  the  improvement? — Fines  were 
inflicted  in  both  cases. 

31950.  I  take  it  you  have  also  inspectors  under  the 
Food  and  Drugs  Act,  who  take  samples  of  the  milk , 
offered  for  sale,  to  ascertain  if  it  is  adulterated? — 
Yes,  that  is  done  by  one  of  the  inspectors  of  nuisances, 
under  the  medical  officer,  and  not  by  the  veterinary 
inspector. 

31951.  I  understand  it  is  not  part  of  your  duty  to 
supervise  that,  but  such  an  ofiicer  is  in  existence? — 
Such  an  officer  is  in  existence,  and  it  is  done  regularly. 
The  veterinary  surgeon  also  comes  in  there;  in  cases 
where  the  milk  has  been  found  defective,  and  where 
there  is  no  evidence  of  fraud,  the  veterinary  surgeon 
is  sent  to  inspect  the  farm  and  to  interview  the 
farmer,  with  a  view  to  tracing  the  defect,  and  advising 
such  alteration  as  will  improve  the  quality  of  the  milk. 

31952.  In  gross  cases  of  adulteration  prosecutions  are 
instituted? — That  is  so. 

31953.  And  where  adulteration  has  taken  place  in  a 
minor  degree  you  try  the  effect  of  moral  suasion  on 
the  cow-owner? — That  is  so:  and  particularly  if  the 
authority  thinks  there  is  no  intentional  fraud.  In 
such  cases  the  farmer  is  asked  to  come  before  the 
Health  Authority,  and  discuss  the  points. 

31954.  Does  that  custom  prevail  here  also  of  sum- 
moning the  cowkeeper  to  attend  before  a  meeting  of 
the  Public  Health  Committee,  and  explain  the  circum- 
stances relating  to  the  complaints  which  have  been  made 
with  regard  to  the  milk  coming  from  his  farm? — Yes. 

31955.  Do  you  find  they  are  willing  to  do  that;  do 
they  obey  these  ordei's? — Almost  invariably. 

31956.  And  if  the  cowkeeper  gives  a  reasonable  ex- 
planation of  the  conditions  found  to  exist,  and  promises 
to  be  more  careful  in  future,  unless  there  is  gross 
adulteration,  no  prosecution  issues? — No,  not  in  that 
case  .,      .  . 
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31957.  Have  you  the  city  dairies  more  absolutely 
under  control  than  those  that  are  situated  in  the 
country  districts"? — Undoubtedly.  We  inspect  the  city 
dairies  from  the  hygienic  and  the  sanitary  point  of 
view  periodically. 

31958.  One  can  quite  understand  that,  because  it  is 
essential  in  large  centres  of  population,  from  many 
points  of  view,  as  well  as  the  point  of  view  of  milk 
supply,  that  these  should  be  kept  in  a  proper  condition. 
What  I  want  to  know  is  this,  how  would  the  efficiency 
of  the  cow  byres  in  the  city  compare  with  those  that 
are  situated  in  the  country? — You  have  two  different 
classes  of  men  usually  in  the  town  and  in  the  country. 
The  town  dairyman  is  mostly  a  man  who  goes  into  the 
country  and  buys  the  best  cow  he  can  get,  and  then 
at  the  end  of  the  milk  period  he  sells  her  as  fat.  The 
dairyman  in  the  country  is  a  different  man.  He  is 
more  often  a  breeder  who  breeds  the  cows  in  his  herd, 
or  if  he  buys  them,  he  retains  them  and  breeds  from 
them  later  on. 

31959.  I  know.  Has  any  friction  arisen  between 
the  Public  Health  Authority  in  Birmingham  and  out- 
side authorities  controlling  public  health  in  districts 
from  which  milk  is  sent  into  the  city? — Not  to  my 
knowledge. 

31960.  You  have  never  found  any  hostile  feeling 
manifested  against  you,  or  any  of  your  subordinates, 
when  visiting  these  dairies  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing the  conditions  existing? — None  whatever. 

31961.  Have  these  Public  Health  Authorities  ever 
been  asked  to  co-operate  with  your  Council  in  seeing 
that  the  improvements  recommended  by  you  would  be 
carried  out? — I  don't  know  that  they  have.  The 
Medical  Officer  of  Health,  as  he  will  tell  you,  has  on 
several  occasions  communicated  with  an  outside  Medi- 
cal Officer  of  Health.  I  don't  know  that  we  have 
ever  stipulated  for  alterations  to  the  cowsheds;  when 
we  have  been  outside  we  have  confined  ourselves 
simply  to  the  question  of  tuberculous  cows,  and,  as  a 
rule,  "we  have  not  much  difficulty  in  getting  the  dairy 
farmer  to  deal  with  these. 

31962.  Your  administration  so  far  has  not  enabled 
you  to  effect  much  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
byres  in  the  country  districts?— We  have  not  inter- 
fered with  the  sheds  in  the  country  districts;  we  have 
regarded  that  as  outside  our  jurisdiction. 

31963.  And  your  inspection  has  been  entirely  con- 
fined to  ascertaining  the  health  of  the  stock  producing 
the  milk?— That  is  so. 

31964.  In  what  number  of  cases  have  you  been 
obliged  to  make  this  inspection  on  the  report  of  your 
bacteriologist? — Roughly  speaking,  about  twenty  times 
a  year.  In  the  present  year,  from  February  until  now, 
we  have  made  ten  different  inspections,  in  which  we 
have  had  cows  killed. 

31965.  Would  you  be  kind  enough  just  to  give  the 
Commission  one  illustration  of  the  procedure  followed 
in  a  case  in  which  tuberculous  bacilli  are  found  in  the 
the  milk ;  what  is  the  first  step  you  take  ? — ^We  receive 
a  note  from  the  medical  officer,  who  has  received  it 
from  the  bacteriologist  at  the  University,  saying  that 
sample  so-and-so  is  infected.  We  keep  the  whole 
record  of  where  that  sample  came  from  in  our  own 
office — they  don't  know  at  the  University  where  it 
came  from.  On  receiving  the  note  we  get  a  magis- 
trate's certificate,  authorising  us  to  go  to  the  farm. 
Either  myself  or  one  of  the  assistants,  chiefly  the  first 
assistant,  goes  out  and  examines  the  cows,  and  if 
he  finds  one  with  unmistakable  tuberculosis  of  the 
udder  he  informs  the  farmer,  and  requests  him  to  have 
the  cow  slaughtered.  If,  as  is  more  frequently  the 
case,  there  are  several  cows  with  lesions  of  the  udder, 
more  or  less  suspicious,  or  one  or  two  cows  that  look 
wasters,  then  he  takes  a  mixed  sample  of  milk  again, 
as  well  as  the  individual  samples  from  any  suspicious 
cow.  He  brings  these  back  to  Birmingham,  and  they 
are  tested  again  at  the  bacteriological  laboratory,  and, 
as  a  rule,  the  infected  cow  is  detected.  Unfortunately, 
the  doing  of  that  takes  some  time;  it  involves  a 
month's  delay.  That  is  the  difficulty — one  of  the  diffi- 
culties. 

31966.  If  your  assistant  had  reason  to  suspect  a 
certain  cow,  which  he  found  in  a  byre  on  the  day  of 
his  inspection,  could  he  order  the  discontinuance  of 
the  milk  supply  from  that  cow? — He  could,  until  that 
cow's  milk  was  examined  properly. 

31967.  Do  you  ever  have  resort  to  the  tuberculin 
test? — Not  in  these  cases.  But  in  ridding  certain 
specific  herds  we  use  it  largely. 

31968.  You  have  never  used  the  tuberculin  test  for 


the  purjiose  of  ascertaining  what  particular  cow  in  a 
herd  was  yielding  milk  ;  infected  ^yith  tuberculous 
bacilli,  when  there  were  no  other  clinical  symptoms 
present  from  the  milk  bag? — No,  we  have  not  done 
that.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  unusual  to  find 
a  reacting  cow  give  milk  in  perfect  condition,  and  the 
test  in  that  case  would  not  be  reliable  as  regards  the 
milk. 

31969.  Are  any  of  the  cows  in  the  ■  city  herds  or 
dairies  subjected  to  the  tuberculin  test? — Yes,  when 
we  are  clearing  herds  of  tuberculosis,  not,  as  a  rule, 
otherwise. 

31970.  There  has  been  no  general  application  of  the 
test?— No. 

31971.  Is  any  milk  offered  in  this  city  certified  to 
be  yielded  from  herds  that  have  passed  the  tuberculin 
test? — Yes.    That  is  so. 

31972.  What  number  would  there  be?— We  have 
altogether  tested  thirty  herds. 

31973.  Are  they  within  or  without  the  city  area? — 
Mostly  in  the  city,  or  within  an  area  of  ten  miles  of 
the  city. 

31974.  What  proportion  of  reactors  did  you  find?— 
36.57. 

31975.  Out  of  what  number? — 823  cows. 

31976.  You  seem  to  be  rather  fortunate ;  the  number 
of  reactors  is  rather  below  the  normal  standard? 

Professor  Mettam. — He  means  36  per  cent.? — Yes, 
36  per  cent.    We  have  had  them  vary. 

31977.  The  Chairman. — ^Some  were  worse  than 
others? — We  have  had  three  herds  practically  free; 
one  was  absoluteh"  free. 

31978.  It  was  a  herd  selected  only  in  the  ordinary 
way  by  an  intelligent  cowkeeper,  I  mean  without 
having  recourse  previously  to  the  tuberculin  test? — 
There  had  been  no  previous  recourse  to  the  tuberculin 
test.  The  herd  had  been  bred  at  home  for  many  years, 
not  any  bought.. 

31979.  It  was  a  herd  raised  on  the  farm,  and  recruited 
from  animals  that  were  raised  on  the  farm  as  time 
went  on? — That  is  so. 

31980.  There  was  no  introduction  of  fresh  blood,  and 
consequently,  no  introduction  of  infection? — That  is  so. 

31981.  What  is  the  highest  percentage  that  you 
found? — I  think  it  was  85. 

31982.  Did  any  special  circumstances  point  to  the 
probability  of  that  result,  either  in  the  appearance  of 
the  herd  or  in  the  care  to  which  it  was  subjected? — ■ 
The  herd  was  a  fair  and  useful  herd  to  look  at,  but 
the  buildings  were  situated  in  a  kind  of  hollow,  and 
there  was  little  opportunity  for  good  ventilation. 

31983.  Or  drainage? — Or  drainage  away  from  the 
place.  Apart  from  that,  the  herd  itself  looked  a  good, 
serviceable,  useful  herd.  You  would  say  there  were 
not  many  affected  by  the  normal  appearance  they 
presented. 

31984.  From  the  casual  observer's  point  of  view, 
there  was  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  tuberculin  test 
would  have  given  such  very  deplorable  results? — No,  it 
surprised  both  the  owner  and  ourselves. 

31985.  What  happened  to  the  reacters  in  that  case? 
■ — The  owner  thought  it  was  too  serious  a  matter  for 
him  to  go  on  with,  and  he  did  not  proceed  any  further 
after  the  test. 

31986.  Does  he  continue  to  be  a  milk  supplier? — 
He  continues  to  be  a  milk  supplier. 

31987.  Did  you  take  any  precautions  about  the  dis- 
infection of  his  byres  or  premises? — We  have  taken, 
occasionally,  some  mixed  samples  of  milk  to  make 
sure  there  was  no  tuberculosis  infection  coming  in 
with  the  milk. 

31988.  And  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this  milk 
came  from  a  herd  in  which  85  per  cent,  were  reacters? 
— Examination  did  not  disclose  infection  in  the  milk. 

31989.  Bacteriologically,  the  fact  is  that  no  tubercle 
bacilli  were  to  be  found  in  the  milk? — That  is  so. 

31990.  From  what  period  has  that  been  going  on ; 
how  long  is  it  since  the  test  was  applied  to  discover, 
and  this  very  high  percentage  established? — Three 
years. 

31991.  And  although  samples  have  been  repeatedly 
taken  within  that  period,  no  adverse  report  has  been 
furnished  to  the  Public  Health  Committee? — That  is  so. 

31992.  And  no  radical  change  has  taken  place,  so  far 
as  you  know,  in  the  condition  in  which  the  cows  have 
been  kept? — ^No  change,  so  far  as  I  know. 

31993.  Does  the  milk  guaranteed  to  be  supplied  from 
cows  that  have  passed  the  tuberculin  test  command 
higher  prices  than  ordinary  commercial  milk? — As  a 
rule,  it  does. 
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31994.  What  would  be  the  difference? — As  four  is 
to  live;  you  would  pay  4d.  for  ordinary  milk. 

31995.  An  additional  penny  would  be  charged;  you 
mean  4d.  per  quart? — Yes. 

31996.  And  5d.  per  quart  would  be  paid  for  the  milk 
which  is  certified  to  be  from  herds  that  have  passed 
the  tuberculin  test? — That  is  so. 

31997.  Amongst  what  section  of  the  community 
would  that  milk  be  supplied? — Mostly  to  public  institu- 
tions, and  the  better  classes  of  the  community  for 
children. 

31998.  Has  the  Birmingham  Authority  ever  thought 
it  necessary  to  establish  a  depot  for  the  distribution  of 
milk  in  the  industrial  localities? — The  matter  has  been 
considered,  but  no  depot  ^^■as  ever  established. 

31999.  Perhaps  I  should  rather  leave  that  question  to 
the  medical  officer  of  health.  What  breeds  of  cows  are 
usually  kept  in  the  iMidlands? — They  are  mostly  the 
shorthorn  breeds  in  this  neighbourhood. 

32000.  Shorthorn  cross-bred,  not  pui'o-bred? — Cross- 
bred, not  pure-bred. 

32001.  Does  the  supply  of  milk  to  the  city  vary  in 
the  summer  and  winter  months? — Yes,  to  a  certain 
extent.  As  a  rule,  in  the  summer  months  there  is 
some  difficulty  in  getting  all  the  milk  that  is  required. 

32002.  Are  there  many  milk  shops  in  Birmingham? 
— Yes,  a  good  many.      I  cauTiot  say  how  many. 

32003.  Are  they  registered? — Yes,  all  registered:  and 
under  inspection  by  one  of  the  inspectors  of  health. 

32004.  If  adulterated  milk  should  be  found  in  one 
of  those  shops,  who  would  be  proceeded  against — 
would  it  be  the  vendor  or  the  person  supplied? — I  think 
it  would  depend  on  circumstances. 

32005.  Whether  a  contract  exists  between  the 
middleman  and  the  producer? — Y'es,  and  if  it  could  be 
proved  the  milk  had  not  been  altered  from  the  time 
it  came  from  the  farm  to  the  middleman. 

32006.  Have  you  had  many  complaints  as  to  the 
condition  in  which  milk  is  delivered  in  the  city,  of  its 
being  carelessly  handled  and  unclean? — That  is  a 
matter  that  will  come  under  the  medical  officer  of 
healtli  and  his  inspectors,  more  than  myself. 

32007.  Naturally.  In  the  other  herds  in  which  the 
tuberculin  test  was  applied,  what  became  of  the  re- 
acters:  were  they  cleared  out  in  any  instance? — As  a 
rule,  the  method'  was  to  separate  the  herd.  We  sepa- 
rate them  into  infected  and  free  sections,  and  as  soon 
as  the  milking  period  of  the  infected  portion  ceases 
Ihev  are  sold  as  fat.  The  others  are  retained  in  the 
herd. 

32008.  You  have  not  had  the  opportunity  nf  follow- 
ing these  beasts  to  the  abattoir,  to  ascertain  what  con- 
ditions were  revealed  on  post-mortem  examination? — 
We  have  had  an  opportunity  in  a  number  of  cases,  and 
it  has  varied  a  good  deal.  In  quite  a  number  of  cases 
the  amount  of  lesion  has  been  exceedingly  small ;  very 
difficult  in  some  eases  to  detect  it. 

32009.  Have  you  ever  discovered  a  case  in  which 
distinct  reaction  has  been  given  to  the  tuberculin  test 
in  which  you  failed  to  find  tuberculous  lesions  in  the 
body? — I  think  I  remember  one  case  in  which  we 
woiild  have  had  difficulty  in  establishing  the  existence 
of  tuberculosis. 

32010.  Would  a  post-mortem  examination  be  carried 
out  with  sufficient  care  and  minuteness  to  enable 
you  to  ascertain  positively? — You  may  readily  get  a 
i-eacter  that  will  not  show  ordinary  physical  or  naked 
eye  evidences  of  tuberculosis. 

32011.  Even  on  close  examination  in  post-mortem? 
— Even  close  examination  in  post-mortem.  I  believe 
if  the  animal  had  been  affected  three  weeks  ago,  it 
rniQ;ht  readily  give  a  single  reaction  and  still  not  show 
lesions. 

32012.  If  visible  lesions  were  formed? — It  would  be 
very  difficult  to  the  ordinary  eyesight. 

32013.  You  might  have  a  microscopic  examination? — 
You  might,  but  from  the  ordinary  examination  in  the 
abbatoir  no  man  might  detect  it. 

.32014.  Professor  iVIettam. — It  is  possible  for  infec- 
tion to  be  present,  and  still  no  lesion  be  visible  to  the 
naked  eye? — That  is  so. 

.32015.  The  Chairman. — What  proportion  of  cases  in 
which  prosecutions  were  instituted  would  refer  to  milk 
raised  outside  the  city  area;  is  the  milk  coming  into 
the  city  a  purer,  a  better  milk,  than  the  milk  raised 
within  the  city  area? — If  anything,  we  find  a  slightly 
larger  percentage  of  milks  from  outside  affected  with 
tuberculosis  than  those  from  inside — not  such  a  very 
marked  percentage  as  one  would  almost  expect — but 
still  there  is  a  distinction. 
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32016.  You  would  really  expect  that  there  would  be 
a  larger  percentage  of  sound  cattle  in  the  country? — ■ 
I  put  it  down  to  the  different  inspections  going  on. 
If  they  were  left  entirely  alone,  there  probably  would 
be  a  bigger  percentage  of  milk  infected  in  the  city  ,• 
l)ut  seeing  we  have  monthly  systematic  inspection  of 
cows  in  the  city,  and  as  a  consequence  the  drafting  of 
animals  that  are  wasters,  and  don't  look  right,  we  get 
a  smaller  percentage  of  infected  milks  inside  the  city 
than  outside. 

32017.  Would  you  think  it  desirable  that  the  same 
supervision  which  you  exercise  in  the  city  should  also 
apply  to  all  owners  of  cows  sending  milk  into  the 
city  ? — Certainly. 

32018.  And  would  you  think  that  could  be  best 
accomplished  by  a  uniform  administration  by  all  local 
authorities? — By  each  local  authority  carrying  out  a 
imiform  system  of  inspection. 

32019.  Would  you  have  that  clearly  defined  and  laid 
down,  so  that  there  might  be  no  variation  between  the 
different  local  authorities  as  to  the  standard  of 
efficiency  to  be  aimed  at? — Yes,  as  far  as  possible. 

32020.  Do  you  think  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  a 
uniform  standard  of  efficiency  will  bo  established  unless 
it  is  centrally  controlled? — It  would  be  difficult  to  get 
it  unless  there  was  central  control. 

32021.  Professor  Mettam. — W^ould  you  put  it  under 
the  Board  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Malcolm? — I  think  they 
ought  to  have  a  voice  in  it. 

32022.  Or  would  you  put  it  under  the  Local  Govern- 
mi'Ht  Board? — There  are  certain  points  that  indicate 
one,  and  certain  the  other.  From  the  health  medical 
officer's  point  of  view  it  would  naturally  come  under  the 
Local  Government  Board ;  but  from  the  ordinary  dairy 
farmer's  point/  of  view,  he,  I  believe,  would  prefer  it— - 
ajid  in  many  senses  it  would  be  better,  to  be  under  the 
Board  of  Agriculture.  Tuberculosis,  in  my  opinion, 
is  one  of  the  conditions  that  should  be  dealt  with 
through  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  because  it  is  essen- 
tially a  contagious  disease,  and  they  have  the  adminis- 
tration of  all  other  contagious  diseases  in  their  hands. 
There  does  not  seem  any  justifiable  reason  why  you 
should  deal  with  one  contagious  disease  under  the 
Local  Government  Board  and  others  by  the  Board  of 
Agriculture.  On  the  whole,  I  think  the  administra- 
tion, so  far  as  tuberculosis  is  concerned,  should  be 
under  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 

32023.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  ever  find  it  necessary 
to  order  a  local  authority  to  slaughter  a  cow  you  found 
in  an  advanced  tuberculous  condition? — We  have  had 
to  use  a  good  deal  of  discretion.  We  recognise  that 
we  have  no  absolute  power  to  order  a  cow's  slaughter 
without  the  owner's  sanction,  and  we  have  realised 
a  difficulty  in  some  cases  in  getting  the  farmer  to 
have  his  cow  killed.  I  brought  this  matter  before  the 
Health  Authority  last  February,  and  got  permission  to 
award  a  certain  small  sum  as  compensation  in  each 
case,  if  I  thought  it  desirable.  As  a  result  of  that  the 
difficulty  of  having  the  cows  slaughtered  has  practically 
disappeared.  Every  cow  since  then  has  been 
slaughtered.  We  have  made  a  post-mortem  in  each 
case,  and  the  farmer  has  been  satisfied. 

32024.  Mr.  Wilson. — When  you  speak  of  every  cow, 
you  mean  every  cow  whose  milk  has  been  found  to 
contain  tuberculous  bacilli? — Every  cow  whose  milk 
is  proved  to  contain  tubercle  bacilli. 

32025.  Professor  Mettam. — What  does  it  cost? — 
Since  February  till  now  we  have  killed  ten  cows,  and 
the  net  cost  to  the  Department  has  been  £31  10s. 

32026.  The  Chairman. — So  you  think  it  desirable  to 
offer  such  terms  to  cowkeepers  as  would  ensure  their 
co-operating  with  the  public  health  authorities  by 
directing  attention  at  the  first  moment  to  an  animal 
which  was  suspected  of  tuberculosis? — I  thiuk  it  is  a 
very  good  thing  for  a  cow-keeper  to  get  some  compen- 
sation, and  practically  make  it  in  his  interest  to 
co-operate  with  the  authorities  in  stamping  out  these 
cows.  At  present  we  have  it  in  our  bye-laws  that 
every  cowkeeper  shall  inform  us  if  there  is  any  cow- 
suspected  of  tuberculosis;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is 
a  dead  letter,  for  they  never  inform  us  of  any. 

32027.  Professor  Mettam. — Is  that  because  you  are 
round  so  frequently? — I  don't  think  it  is.  I  don't 
think  they  seem  to  realise  the  condition  or  pay  much 
attention  to  it. 

32028.  The  Chairman. — From  the  practical  point  of 
view,  it  has  not  accomplished  much? — -It  has  not 
accomplished  much. 

32029.  You  think   there  is  need  for  some  further 
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development  from  that  standpoint  in  order  to  secure 
the  prompt  detection  of  an  animal  that  is  suspicious? — 
Yes,  the  general  system  of  inspection  that  you  fore- 
shadowed in  a  question  put  by  you  a  short  time  ago. 

32030.  Unless  inspection  was  universal,  and  carried 
out  systematically  all  over  the  country? — Yes,  inspec- 
tion all  over  the  country.  Then  there  ought  to  be 
some  financial  inducement  to  farmers  to  report  these 
suspected  cases. 

32031.  And  if  the  country  is  ever  to  be  rid  of  this 
scourge,  don't  you  think  universal  application  of  all 
precautions  is  essential? — Absolutely  essential,  if  ever 
we  are  going  to  get  rid  of  it. 

32032.  It  is  rather  hopeless.  I  know  one  local 
authority  using  its  best  efforts  to  secure  this  end, 
with  its  neighbour  doing  it  less  efficiently,  and  over  the 
border  absolutely  nothing  at  all  being  done? — That  is  so. 
The  only  point  about  it  is,  somebody  must  begin,  and 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  good  done  by  giving  an 
object  lesson  in  what  can  be  done  in  certain  herds. 
But,  so  far  as  ridding  the  country  of  tuberculosis  is 
concerned,  the  procedure  must  be  general. 

82033.  It  cannot  be  done  by  sporadic  action  here  and 
there? — Not  a  bit.  It  must  be  universal,  if  any- 
thing is  to  be  done  at  all. 

32034.  And  it  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  the 
public  health  generally,  and  it  is  one  in  which  the 
State  might  be  asked  to  bear  a  leading  part? — I  should 
think  so.  I  think  the  State  ought  to  bear  a  leading 
part  in  stamping  out  such  a  disease  as  tuberculosis. 

32035.  Mr.  Wilson.— With  regard  to  this  notifica- 
tion of  suspicious  udders,  supposing  the  local  autho- 
rity were  somewhat  more  generous  in  the  matter  of 
compensation  for  cases  notified  by  the  farmer  or  cow- 
keeper;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  that  were  coupled 
with  a  stringent  penalty  in  the  case  of  a  suspicious 
udder  being  discovered  by  the  inspector  in  the  course 
of  his  rounds,  would  these  two  forces  working  together 
not  tend  to  bring  out  all  those  suspicious  cases  more 
quickly? — I  scarcely  think  it  would  bo  sufficient  in 
itself,  inasmuch  as  the  farmer  would  say  he  had  not 
the  experience  to  enable  him  to  say  that  the  udder 
was  suspected  of  being  tuberculous.  There  are  many 
other  morbid  conditions  of  the  udder. 

32036.  To  bring  them  all  out? — If  you  make  it  that 
every  morbid  condition  of  the  udder  must  be  reported 
under  stringent  penalty,  and  leave  the  diagnosis  to 
the  Veterinary  Inspector. 

32037.  And  generous  corhpensation  if  it  prove  to  be 
tuberculosis? — Certainly  that  would  help,  but  I  think 
the  right  procedure  is  the  general  inspection — the 
Bvstematic  and  regular  inspection  of  all  dairy  herds 
in  the  country. 

32038.  I  quite  agree,  but  one  would  like  to  improve 
all  machinery  by  directing  the  inspection,  as  far  as 
it  was  humanly'  possible,  to  suspicious  Cases  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment?- — No  doubt,  it  would  have 
a  beneficial  effect. 

32039.  It  would  not  be  a  serious  thing  administra- 
tively, would  it? — ^No. 

32040.  It  would  not  add  enormously  to  your  staS,  for 
example? — Not  enormously.  It  would  cause  us  to 
-visit  certain  herds  more  frequently  than  at  present. 
It  would  add  very  little  to  the  work  of  the  present 
stafi,  so  far  as  we  are  locally  concerned. 

32041.  Lady  Everapd. — ^What  do  you  think  would  be 
fair  compensation  to  pay  a  farmer,  what  would  be  the 
maximum? — Wo  have  made  it  here  a  maximum  of  .£4. 
It  was  practically  recognised  that  very  few  cases  with 
tuberculous  udders  were  more  valuable  than  £8,  and 
it  was  agreed  to  give  half  value.  It  is  very  rare  you 
will  find  a  really  good  cow  affected  with  a  tuberculous 
udder,  although  it  does  occur. 

32042.  You  don't  think  it  would  be  better  for  the 
health  authorities  to  pay  the  full  value,  and  let  them 
dispose  of  the  carcasses? — Probably  it  might  be  fully 
as  satisfactory  if  that  were  done,  but  seeing  that  the 
thing  is  here  a  voluntary  matter,  the  committee 
thought  that  if  they  gave  half  compensation,  the 
farmers  would  fall  in,  and  that  has  been  the  case. 
Then  again,  you  may  have  tuberculosis  of  the  udder 
and  the  other  part  oif  the  animal  may  be  quite  fit  for 
human  food.  In  that  case  it  was  thought  best  to 
leave  it  with  the  farmer  to  get  a  sum  for  his  cow. 
We  do  not  interfere  with  what  he  gets  from  the 
butcher. 

32043.  The  Chairman. — There  is  a  further  danger, 
from  the  public  health  point  of  view,  of  leaving  the 
carcasses  with  the  farmer.  You  run  the  risk  of  having 
them  disposed  of  to  a  local  butcher  in  a  small  country 
village,  where  the  carcasses  w-ould  be  subjected  to  no 


examination,  presumably;  whereas,  if  you  claim  the 
carcass  as  your  own,  the  animal  is  sent  to  the  public 
abattoir,  and  there  slaughtered,  and  what  portions  of 
the  carcass  are  certified  as  fit  for  human  food  would 
be  so  sold,  and  the  danger  would  be  checked? — There 
is  certainly  a  good  deal  in  what  you' say.  I  may  say 
here  our  usual  plan  is  to  stipulate  that  the  cow  shall  be 
sent  to  our  public  abattoir  and  inspected.  It  always 
is  inspected,  either  here  or  elsewhere;  in  the  majority 
of  cases — nearly  all  cases — here.  Then  the  meat  in- 
spectors know  that  they  are  inspecting  a  cow  con- 
demned for  tuberculosis,  so  there  is  very  little  risk. 

32044.  Wherever  it  comes  under  the  supervision  of 
the  public  health  authority,  I  would  be  fairly  satisfied 
that  the  public  would  be  protected,  but  the  contingency 
I  foresaw  is  this,  where  the  carcass  would  get  into  the 
hands  of  a  local  meat  dealer — there  are  such  up  and 
down  the  country?— I  quite  agree. 

32045.  Therefore,  it  might  be  sold  to  an  industrial 
population  as  food,  which  could  not  fail  to  be  a 
positive  source  of  danger  to  the  public  health? — That 
is  so. 

32046.  And  if  one  is  to  hope  that  the  dangers 
arising  from  the  presence  of  bovine  tuberculosis  can  be 
obviated,  some  such  precaution  will  have  to  be  taken? 
— I  agree. 

32047.  Lady  EvERARD. — I  think,  from  what  you  said, 
Mr.  Malcolm,  you  recommend  licensing,  not  registra- 
tion, for  the  cowkeepcrs.  You  would  recommend  them 
to  be  licensed? 

The  Chairman. — I  don't  know  that  that  question 
rests  with  Mr.  Malcolm. 

Mr.  Malcolm. — I  don't  quite  understand. 

32048.  Lady  Everard. — At  the  present  moment  cow- 
keepers  are  registered? — Yes. 

32049.  You  would  recommend  licences  instead  of 
registration? — I  don't  know.      I  think  registration — 

32050.  We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  evidence  before 
us  that  licences  would  be  more  advantageous ;  you 
would  license  him  just  the  same  as  you  license  a 
spirit  dealer.      Then  it  could  be  taken  from  him. 

The  Chairman. — What  Lady  Everard  wishes  to  know 
is  this ;  would  you  think  it  desirable  that  it  should  lie 
with  the  public  health  authority  in  Birmingham  to 
determine,  in  the  first  instance,  the  character  of  the 
man  engaged  in  the  trade;  subsequently  that  his 
premises  were  suitable,  and  that,  in  the  event  of  both 
these  conditions  not  being  present,  it  would  be  com- 
petent for  the  public  health  authority  to  say  "no,  we 
refuse  to  license  you  to  sell  milk"? — Distinctly  so; 
that,  I  think,  is  the  right  procedure.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  almost  act  up  to  that,  although  we  are  not 
quite  fully  entitled  to  do  it. 

32051.  I  understand,  in  the  question  of  registration, 
you  go  as  far  as  you  can  along  that  particular  road. 
At  the  same  time,  don't  you  think  it  would  be  more 
helpful  still  if  you  had  statutory  power  to  do  it? — • 
Unquestionably. 

32052.  And  it  would,  further,  lead  to  this  precaution, 
that  if  a  man  were  convicted  continually  for  adultera- 
tion of  milk,  or  for  other  offences  against  the  regula- 
tions laid  down  for  the  production  and  care  of  milk, 
it  would  be  competent  for  the  public  health  authority 
to  say  to  that  man- — "  in  consequence  of  the  fact  of 
your  having  been  convicted  of  carelessness,  or  worse, 
in  the  conduct  of  your  trade,  we  refuse  to  license 
you  "? — Yes,  distinctly,  it  would  be  a  most  admirable 
change. 

32053.  And  very  helpful  to  the  public  health  authori- 
ties in  discharging  the  very  onerous  duties  imposed 
upon  them? — Undoubtedly. 

32054.  Professor  Mettam. — At  the  present  time,  can 
anyone  become  registered  as  a  dairykeeper? — If  a  man 
comes  and  asks  for  registration  as  a  dairy  keeper,  I 
understand  there  is  no  power  to  refuse,  strictly  speak- 
ing. In  practice  we  don't  quite  act  up  to  that. 
We  say,  "let  us  see  your  shed,"  and  if  it  is  not 
suitable,  we  may  say,  "  we  cannot  register  you  for  this 
shed  ";  but  I  believe  he  can  demand  registration,  what- 
ever the  shed  is,  and  then  we  can  proceed  against  him 
for  keeping  cows  in  an  unfit  shed.  We  try  to  do  it 
the  other  way  round,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  cowkeeper 
realises  that,  and  we  have  no  real  difficulty.  But  it 
would  be  better  the  other  way,  namely,  that  you  can 
stop  a  man  unless  he  was  the  right  man,  and  had 
proper  premises. 

32055.  Under  the  present  regime  you  are  beginning 
at  the  wrong  end? — That  is  so. 

32056.  The  fault  is  committed,  and  then  you  prose- 
r,ite?— That  is  the  law.  But  we  do  not  do  it  that  way 
in  practice. 
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32057.  Lady  Everard. — You  feel  that  the  niilk  sup- 
ply of  the  City  of  Birmingham  from  the  outside  area 
should  be  really  properly  looked  after  by  the  local 
authorities,  which  it  is  not  at  present.  I  mean  to  say 
the  dairymen  and  cowkeepers  in  the  districts  from 
which  the  milk  of  Birmingham  is  supplied  are  not 
properly  looked  after  by  the  local  authorities? — They 
are  not  looked  after  in  the  same  way  we  look  after 
them. 

32058.  You  consider,  if  there  was  one  system  all 
over  the  country  controlled  by  a  central  authority,  it 
would  make  the  work  of  all  the  veterinary  surgeons 
much  simpler? — That  is  so.  The  various  Councils 
ought  to  put  in  force  the  regulations.  This  ought  to  be 
compulsory;  at  the  present  time  it  is  optional  for  an 
authority  to  put  in  force  the  Milk  Clauses.  It  ought 
to  be  compulsory  in  every  district. 

32059.  When  you  go  outside  the  area,  you  have 
power  to  go  without  any  reference  to  the  medical  officer 
or  veterinary  surgeon  of  that  district.  "When  you  get 
a  magistrate's  order  you  are  not  obliged  to  inform  the 
medical  officer,  nor  the  veterinary  surgeon  that  you 
are  going? — I  am  not  sure  whether  there  has  been  a 
•clause  that  we  ought  to  inform  the  medical  officer. 
In  practice  we  simply  get  a  magistrate's  certificate, 
and  go  there.  We  have  never  given  any  cause  of 
offence  by  doing  so. 

32060.  The  Chairman. — You  probably  go  first,  and 
■tell  them  afterwards? — I  think  if  the  medical  officer  of 
health  for  the  city  decided  to  stop  the  supply  of  milk 
from  any  individual  farm,  either  as  the  result  of  our 
"visit  to  a  farm  or  from  some  other  evidence  that  the 
milk  from  the  farm  was  liable  to  cause  disease,  then 
lie  would  at  once  notify  the  medical  officer  outside, 
and  he  would  not  proceed  to  intei'dict  the  milk  until 
he  had  afforded  every  opportunity  for  inspection  by 
the  outside  authority. 

32061.  There  is  a  medical  officer,  say,  in  a  district 
outside  Birmingham;  would  it  be  his  business  or  that 
■of  the  veterinary  surgeon  in  the  district,  inspecting 
these  byres  occasionally,  to  let  you  know  if  they  found 
any  suspicious  cases  of  illness  It  seems  to  me,  if 
there  is  no  proper  inspection  outside,  you  are  very 
liable  to  get  milk  infected  by  typhoid,  diphtheria,  or 
any  other  disease? — That  is  so,  of  course. 

32062.  If  there  is  no  proper  inspection  from  the 
other  local  authority? — There  is  not  the  same  systema- 
tic inspection  by  qualified  inspectors.  The  inspectors 
of  outside  districts  are  mostly  inspectors  of  nuisances. 

32063.  Professor  Mettam. — Lay  men? — Lay  men  in 
that  sense. 

32064.  Ex-policemen? — They  have  done  a  lot  of  work 
from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  but  they  can7iot  bo 
supposed  to  have  an  adequate  knowledge  of  disease. 

32065.  Would  you  approve  of  the  bye-products  of 
milk,  such  as  butter,  cheese,  skimmed  milk,  butter- 
milk, being  under  the  same  rules  and  regulations  as 
new  milk? — Yes,  on  the  whole,  I  think  they  ought. 

32066.  At  present  they  are  not? — The  difficulty  is 
that  you  get  so  much  butter  from  abroad.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  legislate  equally  for  imported  and  home 
produce. 

32067.  You  may  get  tuberculosis  imported  in  yoin- 
butter  from  abroad? — You  may,  but  it  would  be  in 
such  infinitesimal  doses  that  in  all  probability  it 
would  not  have  a  very  big  effect. 

32068.  Lady  Everard.— Still,  it  is  in  butter,  we 
liavc  heard? — It  is  in  butter,  undoubtedly. 

32069.  Professor  Mettam. — After  you  supply  the 
public  institutions,  Mr.  Malcolm,  do  you  know  if  the 
hospitals  in  town  receive  milk  which  is  guaranteed 
free  from  tuberculous  infection? — A  number  do,  but 
not  all. 

32070.  They  have  not  got  their  own  herds,  tuber- 
culin free  herds,  for  the  production  of  milk? — Hospitals 
that  are  under  the  care  of  the  City  Authorities  have 
tuberculin  free  supplies. 

32071.  Do  they  get  their  milk  from  Tyburn?— A  cer- 
tain portion,  through  a  dealer.  It  is  not  delivered 
directly  from  Tyburn  to  the  Health  Committee  hos- 
pitals, it  comes  through  one  of  the  local  dairymen. 

32072.  Is  Tyburn  herd  tuberculin  free?— It  is.  I 
may  say  it  was  fairly  largely  infected  when  we  tested 
it  .first.  There  were  a  lot  of  fine  cows  that  would 
not  give  any  man  a  suspicion  of  tuberculosis,  but  in 
testing  the  herd  we  found  a  rather  large  percentage. 
The  committee  decided  that  we  should  proceed  to 
eliminate  it  at  as  little  expense  as  possible.  We  sepa- 
rated the  herd  into  two,  and  all  the  cows  that  were 
reactors,  as  soon  as  they  become  fat,  were  disposed  of 


to  the  butcher,  the  buyer  being  advised  that  these 
cows  had  been  reactors.  In  only  one  case  had  the 
authority  found  it  necessary  to  refund  any  part  of  the 
price  of  the  animal.  In  that  case  the  carcass  was 
generally  affected,  and  the  authority  repaid  the  whole 
of  the  money  obtained  at  the  sale  by  public  auction. 

32073.  Most  of  these  reactors,  when  killed,  were 
found  in  suitable  condition  for  consumption? — For 
food.  We  had  only  one,  as  I  have  said,  out  of  the 
whole  lot  that  was  not  suitable  for  food.  The  others 
were  quite  fit. 

32074.  The  Chairman.— One  out  of  twenty,  thirty, 
forty? — There  were  fifty-two.. 

32075.  One  out  of  fifty-two? — One  out  of  fifty-two. 

32076.  Mr.  Wilson. — When  you  speak  of  testing 
that  way,  and  finding  there  were  many  giving  evi- 
dences of  tuberculosis,  was  it  by  the  tuberculin  test? — 
By  the  tuberculin  test  only. 

32077.  Not  by  the  method  of  analysing  the  milk?— 
The  milk  was  absolutely  clear  and  pure.  The  milk 
was  absolutely  free  from  tubercle  infection;  we  tested 
it  time  after  time. 

32078.  It  was  not  through  finding  tubercle  bacilli 
in  the  milk? — It  was  not.  We  took  samples  re- 
peatedly; and  especially  after  we  had  isolated  the  in- 
fected, we  made  it  a  principle  to  take  mixed  general 
samples  of  the  milk  of  the  reactors,  and  in  no  case 
did  we  ever  find  one  of  these  samples  infected. 

32079.  I  was  curious  to  know  whether  you  were 
induced  to  make  the  test  by  reason  of  finding  the 
bacilli  first? — No,  the  reason  was,  frankly,  a  desire 
to  clear  the  herd  of  tuberculosis.  We  have  never 
found  tuberculous  infection  in  milk  from  Tyburn, 
and  there  is  no  farm  from  which  we  have  taken  so 
many  samples  as  from  Tyburn. 

32080.  What  is  Tyburn?— It  is  what  we  call  the 
Drainage  Board.  It  deals  with  the  whole  of  the 
sewage  matters  from  Birmingham  and  for  a  pretty 
wide  area — the  drainage  area.  I  am  not  veterinary 
surgeon  for  that  district,  but  I  came  in  in  that  ease. 
It  is  really  outside  of  our  boiuids:  the  roads  divide  the 
outside  and  inside  authority. 

32081.  Professor  Mettam'. — You  do  Tyburn  veteri- 
nary work? — No,  I  don't.  You  remember  when  you 
were  in  Birmingham — Stanley  did  it. 

32082.  Stanley  did  it? — Stanley's  successor  does  it 
now— Mr.  Byner,  M.R.C.V.S. 

32083.  He  is  an  outside  practising  veterinary  sur- 
geon?— In  connection  with  him  we  are  liable  for  the 
testing  of  the  herd.  We  sent  for  him,  the  matter 
was  discussed,  and  the  herd  was  tested  by  us  jointly. 
.Mr.  Byner  joined  us  so  that  we  could  then  act  in 
conjunction.  We  have  always  sent  in  a  joint  report, 
and  we  find  it  act  very  well.  We  find  it  is  rather 
a  good  thing  to  work  in  co-operation  with  the  veteri- 
nary surgeon  of  the  district,  and  wherever  we  are  called 
in  by  an  outside  farmer  we  try  to  do  om-  testing  in 
conjunction  with  his  veterinary  surgeon. 

32084.  As  regards  the  cost  of  eliminating  tuberculosis 
from  that  herd,  was  it  impossible,  from  the  commercial 
point  of  view,  for  the  ordinary  occupier  of  land — the 
ordinary  dairyman? — I  don't  think  it  is  at  all  impos- 
sible, financially.  The  chief  difficulty  is  that  of 
isolating  the  herd  effectually,  and  especially  of  late 
years,  since  contagious  abortion  became  so  prevalent. 
If  you  had  a  herd  to  be  cleared  from  tuberculosis,  and 
it  was  the  subject  at  the  same  time  of  contagious 
abortion,  you  could  not  deal  with  that  herd  unless 
you  divided  it  into  four  sections. 

3208,5.  And  that,  practically,  was  impossible? — Yes. 
Impossible. 

32086.  Excluding  contagious  abortion  for  the 
moment,  say  you  have  only  tuberculosis,  and  you  want 
to  get  rid  of  that,  you  don't  think  it  is  an  insuperable 
difficulty  on  the  part  of  the  ordinary  dairyman  or 
farmer  to  get  rid  of  it? — No,  provided  he  gets  rid  of 
the  i-eacting  animals  as  early  as  possible.  But  I  don't 
think  farmers  in  this  country  themselves  like  to  do  the 
elimination  of  tuberculosis.  I  believe  you  cannot 
clear  a  herd  from  tuberculosis  if  you  have  an  infected 
herd  and  a  free  herd  on  the  same  farm,  in  the  same 
buildings.  You  must  have  two  separate  premises, 
one  for  the  free  herd,  the  other  for  the  infected  herd; 
and  there  are  few  farmers  who  have  two  farms  and 
two  sets  of  premises. 

32087.  Then  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  trouble 
arising  to  the  owner? — There  is  a  good  deal  of  trouble, 
and  he  must  be  a  man  entirely  in  sympathy  with  you, 
or  he  won't  see  that  his  men  keep  the  animals  entirely 
separate. 
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32088.  As  regards  the  testing  of  tuberculosis,  I 
believe  you  do  it  gratis  for  tlie  owner's  stock'? — 
Yes.  The  Corporatiou  supplies  the  tuberculin,  and 
also  pays  the  veterinary  surgeon's  fee.  When  we  are 
called  in  to  an  outside  herd — outside  the  city — I  have 
the  power  to  engage  the  owner's  own  veterinary  sur- 
geon to  do  the  testing  for  us,  and  we  pay  him  a  cer- 
tain regulation  fee  for  testing  the  herd.  We  never 
pay  him  less  than  a  guinea  for  one  cow,  and  we  never 
pay  more  than  five  guineas  for  the  highest  number 
he  may  test. 

32089.  You  pay  him  that  fee;  he  is  paid  by  the 
city? — The  city  pays  him  that  fee. 

32090.  Consequently,  it  is  possible  for  the  owner  to 
know  the  condition  of  his  stock,  qua  tuberculosis,  free 
and  for  nothing? — Yes:  free  and  for  nothing. 

32091.  Lady  Everard. — Anybody  selling  milk  to  the 
city? — This  applies  to  anybody  selling  milk  in  the  city. 

32092.  Professor  Mettam.— And  if  his  herd  is  out- 
side?— Inside  or  outside.  There  was  a  regulation  up  to 
ten  miles  outside,  and  we  have  never  gone  beyond 
that.  But  the  city  boundary  has  recently  been  ex- 
tended, and  we  are  testing  a  herd  really  fifteen  miles 
out,  at  Kingsbury,  and  we  have  a  return  this  morning. 
Mr.  -Olver,  of  Tamworth,  has  done  the  testing.  The 
return  shows  that  we  have  practically  cleared  that 
herd.  We  have  only  four  or  five  cows  that  reacted 
formerly.  We  test  them  twice  a  year.  At  the  last 
testing  there  were  four  or  five  cows  affected.  These 
cows  have  been  retested,  and  are  still  affected.  Tliose 
that  passed  the  test  the  previous  time  have  passed  it 
again  to-day.  There  were  some  few  cows  that  were 
not  tested  previously:  all  that  were  tested  and  were 
free  before  are  free  still. 

82093.  As  regards  milk  coming  into  the  city;  wlio 
takes  samples  at  the  station? — The  veterinary  assis- 
tant, if  it  is  in  connection  with  tuberculosis ;  if  it  is 
in  connection  with  the  quality  of  the  milk  otherwise, 
the  inspector  of  nuisances. 

32094.  Samples  of  milk  will  be  taken  at  the  station 
for  bacteriological  investigation? — Yes,  we  do  that. 

32095.  Any  time  one  of  the  assistants  might  go  down 
to  the  station  and  take  a  sample? — That  is  so,  and 
when  they  are  inspecting  dairies.  If  they  see  any  cows 
which  are  the  least  suspicious,  they  take  one  or  more 
single  samples,  and  if  they  deem  it  necessary  a  mixed 
sample,  and  send  them  in.  That  is  a  standiiig  regula- 
tion; also  we  go  to  the  station  any  time,  if  there  is 
any  herd  under  suspicion. 

32096.  Y'ou  have  a  live  stock  market  here? — YVs. 

32097.  Where  cows  are  exposed  for  sale? — Y^es. 

32098.  Have  you  power  to  go  into  the  market  and 
secure  any  animal  you  suspect  of  tuberculosis? — It  is 
rather  difficult  in  connection  with  that.  You  have  to 
deal  with  cows  in  various  conditions.  A  veterinary 
inspector  must  not  make  a  mistake.  He  therefore 
hesitates  a  little  before  he  condemns  a  cow.  We 
went  in  the  other  day  and  foimd  a  waster,  and  under 
the  new  Act  (cruelty)  we  had  that  cow  killed  on  the 
place.  It  proved  not  to  be  affected  with  tuberculosis, 
but  with  johne's  disease. 

32099.  The  mistake  is  pardonable,  of  course? — We 
thought  so,  as  diagnosis  by  clinical  examination  is 
sometimes  rather  difficult. 

32100.  Lady  Everard. — If  you  see  a  cow  witli  an 
obviously  diseased  udder,  you  take  action? — Unques- 
tionably. 

32101.  Professor  Mettam. — Have  you  the  power  of 
applying  tuberculin  in  those  cases  where  you  think  it 
is  necessary  for  purposes  of  diagnosis;  can  you  apply 
tuberculin  to  any  cows  you  wish  in  going  about  your 
inspectorial  duties? — If  the  Board  of  Agriculture  Ordc]- 
had  come  into  force  that  was  prepared  and  issued, 
we  would  have,  but  at  the  present  time  we  have  not. 
We  cannot  go  and  api)ly  the  tuberculin  test  without 
(he  owner's  sanction. 

32102.  Mr.  Wilson.— How  long  have  you  had  the 
system  of  bacteriological  examination  of  niilk  in  force? 
— Four  or  five  years. 

32103.  Have  you  had  any  change  in  the  percentage 
of  tuberculous  samples  that  you  have  discovered  in 
the  ordinary  milk  supply? — Yes,  it  has  been  reduced 
somewhat.  We  got  fifteen  per  cent,  to  start  with, 
and  at  the  present  time  it  is  eight  per  cent. 

32104.  As  high  as  that  still?— Yes. 

_  32105.  The  examination,  of  course,  has  been  by 
inoculation  by  an  expert  bacteriologist  at  the  Univer- 
sity?—Yes. 

32106.  When  you  get  a  sample  of  milk  proved  to  be 
tuberculous.  I  think  you  told  us  that  you  traced  it  to 
the  farm  where  the  sample  came  from,  and  you  some- 


times discovered  the  animal  that  was  at  fault  at  once ; 
sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  you  say,  there  may  be 
several  animals  more  or  less  suspicious  in  appearance, 
then  you  re-test  the  milk? — That  is  so. 

32107.  Would  it  not  be  a  possible  plan  at  that  stage 
to  applj'  the  tuberculin  test  to  all  suspicious  animals 
on  the  farm  which  had  produced  ttie  tuberculous 
sample  of  milk ;  have  any  animal  clinically  suspicious 
tested  by  tuberculin,  and  if  she  reacted  get  rid  of  her, 
instead  of  leaving  the  process  for  a  fortnight  or  throe 
weeks,  while  the  milk  goes  through  the  University 
again? — I  don't  think  the  tuberculin  test  in  that  case 
would  really  be  serviceable,  because  it  is  not  at  all 
unusual  for  a  real  waster  practically  not  to  react, 
whereas  those  that  are  only  slightly  atfected  might 
react. 

32108.  I  was  assuming  you  would  get  rid  of  the  real 
waster  straight  off,  but  I  invite  you  to  say  if  there 
was  a  doubtful  case— a  case  there  was  suspicion  of — 
you  would  make  up  your  mind  without  going  through 
the  process  of  actually  testing  the  milk? — It  is  not  at 
all  infrequent  to  find  a  cow,  even  on  post-mortem, 
whose  udder  scarcely  shows  any,  or  may  show  no  actual 
tuberculous  lesion,  and  yet  she  can  supplv  tuberculous 
milk. 

32109.  Barring  any  exceptionally  bad  cases,  one  has 
always  to  legislate  for  normal  and  not  abnormal  tests. 
Normally,  the  animal  that  was  in  a  doubtful  state  of 
health,  and  probably  was  passing  occasional  tubercu- 
lous bacilli,  would  react  to  the  test.  I  am  wondering 
whether  it  was  possible — whatever  scheme  you  have 
got,  and  it  seems  to  work  very  well — to  eliminate  these 
animals  as  the  result  of  a  bacteriological  test? — If  any- 
thing can  be  done  to  shorten  the  test,  it  ought  to  be 
done.  The  length  of  time  in  testing  the  milk  is  one 
of  the  difficulties  in  dealing  with  it;  but  I  scarcely 
think  that  testing  with  the  tuberculin  test  would  help 
us  very  much,  unless  we  were  prepared,  if  they  react, 
to  have  them  killed,  and  to  compensate  the  farmer 
for  them,  and  that  is  a  bigger  undertaking  than  any- 
one contemplates. 

32110.  Oh,  yes;  I  am  assuming  that? — It  would 
mean,  in  the  country,  a  very  big  thing. 

32111.  A  very  big  sum  of  money? — A  very  big  sum 
of  money,  taking  the  country  all  over.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared quite  to  advocate  that  each  cow  with  a  suspicious 
udder  we  took  a  sample  of  milk  from  ought  to  be 
killed  because  she  reacted  to  tuberculin. 

32112.  Professor  Mettam. — Tuberculosis  gives  you 
no  criterion  as  to  the  point  the  lesion  was  manifested? 
— ^Absolutely  none. 

32113.  Mr.  Wilson. — ^We  are  limited  to  observed 
cases  whose  samples  have  been  proved  to  be  tubercu- 
lous, collected  in  the  ordinary  course.  Your  maximum 
figures  are  that  about  8  per  cent,  of  samples  are  at 
present  tuberculous.  Assuming,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, that  only  one-tenth  of  the  farms  are  producing 
tuberculous  milk,  you  do  not  have  to  go  to  very  many 
byres  in  order  to  get  the  head  quarters  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  tuberculous  samples  coming  into  the 
market? — That  is  so,  but  we  find  a  number  of  cows 
that  may  have  some  abnormality  of  the  udder  sus- 
picious of  tubercle,  and  yet  their  milk  is  proved  to  be 
quite  clear.  We  bring  a  sample  back  from  them, 
because  when  we  go  out  we  are  bound  to  get  the 
offending  cow,  and  we  daren't  leave  any  cows'  milk 
untested  whose  udder  is  questionable.  If  it  is  a  big 
Jierd,  we  divide  it  up,  and  take  two  or  three  general 
sectional  as  well  as  individual  samples.  If  we  happen 
by  any  chance  to  miss  the  cow,  then  we  have,  by  our 
sectional  samples,  limited  the  suspected  to  a  few  cows, 
and  then  we  can  go  back  and  get  the  cow  with  cer- 
tainty. It  would  be  carrying  it  further  than  I  tTiink 
I  can  advise,  to  have  all  cows  killed  which  react  to 
the  tuberculin  test. 

32114.  Professor  Mettam.— What  is  done  with  the 
milk,  Mr.  Malcolm,  of  the  cow  that  you  have  reason 
to  suspect  is  tuberculous,  but  you  can't  say  until  you 
get  your  report  from  the  bacteriologist? — If  we  really 
suspect  any  milk,  we  can  stop  the  supply  of  that  milk 
for  use  for  the  time  being,  but  often  there  is  nothing 
about  the  milk  to  warrant  us,  from  any  physical 
examination,  in  saying  the  supply  must  be  stopped. 
If  we  can  see  anything  abnormal  about  the  milk,  we 
at  once  say  that  milk  must  not  come. 

32115.  Supposing  you  interdict  the  milk  from  a  par- 
ticular cow,  do  you  know  what  is  done  with  that  milk 
by  the  dairyman? — If  we  interdict  the  milk  of  a  cow 
with  tuberculosis,  we  would  give  a  distinct  instruction 
that  it  must  not  be  used  for  anything — it  must  not  be 
used  for  food  for  pigs,  or  anything  like  that,  unless 
sterilised. 
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3211G.  Unless  it  was  sterilised? — Yes,  undoubtedly. 
A  farmer  {generally  feels  inclined,  if  you  interdict  any 
•of  his  milk  from  coming  in,  to  say — "  oh,  it  is  good 
enough  for  the  pigs,"  and  the  result  is  you  get  the 
pigs  infected  with  tubercle. 

32117.  The  Chaiuman. — The  pigs  get  it? — It  is  not 
at  all  unusual  to  find  pigs  affected  in  that  May.  We 
get  pigs  into  our  markets,  maybe  a  single  herd,  every- 
one affected  with  lesions  in  the  digestive  organs,  though 
the  pigs  themselves  are  looking  very  well.  They  had 
not  been  very  long  affected,  but  probably  they  had 
been  getting  a  big  dose  of  tuberculous  infection  before 
coming  in. 

32118.  Mr.  Wilson.— Have  you  got  any  cowsheds 
from  which  the  cows  go  outside  your  area  during  the 
summer  months  to  graze? — Not  now,  we  used  to,  but 
we  liave  none  now. 

32119.  AVe  have  had  a  good  deal  of  evidence  on  oui' 
side  of  the  water  that  the  division  of  authority  between 
the  rural  and  urban  authorities  becomes  rather  acute? 
— We  do  not  offend  the  outside  authorities.  We  keep 
strictly  to  our  own  part  of  the  business. 

32120.  There  is  really  no  overlapping  in  tliat  res- 
pect?-— Not  at  present. 

32121.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — What  guides  you 
in  the  selection  of  outside  farms  for  inspection.  Is  it 
a  report  of  tuberculosis  being  suspected,  or  do  you  take 
them  because  they  have  not  been  looked  at  for  a  long 
time? — We  go  down  to  the  station,  or  elsewhere,  and 
take  samples  indiscriminately  of  the  milk,  and  if  any 
of  these  are  returned  as  being  infected,  we  go  to  the 
outside  farms. 

32122.  It  is  tuberculosis  in  the  milk  tliat  guides 
you? — At  present. 

32123.  Does  the  owner  get  compensation  for  the 
destruction  of  cattle  suffering  from  tuberculosis  of  the 
udder  alone.  If  you  saw,  clinically,  an  advanced  stage 
of  tubercular  disease,  would  that  animal  be  slaughtered 
and  the  owner  compensated,  or  is  it  a  question  of 
tubercle  in  the  milk  alone? — Tubercle  in  the  milk;  if 
we  suspect  tubercle  is  in  the  milk.  We  are  not  sup- 
posed to  go  indiscriminately. 

32124.  If  your  assistants,  in  visiting  a  country  farm 
which  siipplies  you  with  milk,  observe  a  defective  state 
of  buildings  or  sanitary  arrangements,  piles  of  dirt  near 


the  cows,  etc.,  does  that  come  within  your  purview,  or 
is  it  the  disease  of  cattle  alone? — In  some  eases  we 
do  speak  about  it,  but  we  do  not  act  very  largely. 

32125.  You  leave  that  to  the  authority  of  the  district? 
— Yes.  We  have  no  real  jurisdiction  in  connection  with 
that,  and  unless  we  saw  something  that  was  liable  to 
cause  disease  in  the  milk  we  would  not  act  upon  it. 

32126.  In  what  proportion,  roughly  speaking,  of 
tuberculous  cows  as  a  whole,  would  the  udder  be 
affected? — I  think  it  is  generally  given  about  2  per 
cent,  of  infected  cattle,  and  I  think  that  is  probably 
not  very  far  out. 

32127.  W'hat  proportion  of  cattle  would  give  tuber- 
culous milk  where  the  udder  was  not  clinically  affected? 
— The  proportion  of  clinically  affected  giving  infected 
milk  is  small  unless  in  very  markedly  affected  clinical 
cases;  unquestionably  some  emaciated,  and  even  some 
slightly  emaciated,  animals  do  give  tuberculous  infec- 
tion in  the  milk  whose  udders  do  not  show  any  specific 
sign  of  tuberculosis. 

32128.  Can  that  be  found  during  life?— Proved 
during  life  and  on  post  mortem  in  the  abattoir. 

32129.  The  Chairman. — It  is  a  very  great  difficulty 
of  the  situation? — It  is  a  difficulty  of  the  situation, 
undoubtedly. 

32130.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — Are  premises 
sometimes  disinfected  with  a  view  of  eradicating  tuber- 
culosis on  the  farm? — We  recommend  all  premises  to 
be  thoroughly  cleansed  and  disinfected.  Whenever  we 
are  testing  a  herd  we  stipulate  that  the  dairy  shall 
be  thoroughly  disinfected. 

32131.  Has  that  been  applied  in  any  way  to  fields 
by  clearing  the  manure? — No;  we  have  not  done  that 
here.  Yet  one  can  well  conceive  in  certain  instances 
that  the  fields  should  be  dealt  with.  I  remember 
having  a  man  from  South  Australia  before  us  some 
time  ago,  and  he  said  that  the  animals  he  saw  there 
affected  with  tuberculosis  were  aS-cted  with  tuber- 
culosis in  the  throar  glands,  and  he  put  that  down  to 
the  soiling  of  the  pastures.  He  said  the  coastal  dis- 
trict was  a  very  foggy  and  misty  district,  and  the 
faeces  did  not  di-y  up  readily  on  the  pastures.  He 
believed  that  a  lot  of  the  infection  was  caused  through 
the  stock  feeding  on  contaminated  grass,  and  it  is 
quite  conceivable  that  it  should  be  so.  We  have  done 
notliing  in  connection  with  soiled  pastures  here. 
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32132.  The  Chairman. — Dr.  Robertson,  you  are  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Citv  of  Birmingham? 
—Yes. 

32133.  We  have  had  from  Mr.  Malcolm  the  details  of 
your  administration  with  regard  to  the  control  of  the 
milk  supply  of  your  city  from  the  veterinary  surgeon's 
point  of  view,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  have  the 
aspect  of  the  question  from  the  medical  officer  of 
health's  point  of  view  as  well.  He  told  us  that  the 
custom  was  to  take  samples  of  the  milk  at  the  various 
railway  termini  and  other  places,  and  have  these  sent 
for  analysis  to  the  public  analyst  of  the  city.  That  is 
so? — Either  to  the  public  analyst  or  to  the  Professor 
of  Bacteriologv  here. 

32134.  At  the  University ?— Yes,  we  take  both— a 
chemical  analysis  and  a  bacteriological  test  for  tubercle. 

32135.  Have  you  any  considerable  preponderance  of 
tuberculosis  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  this  city? — Of 
course,  we  have,  what  one  gets  in  all  large  industrial 
communities,  a  large  amount  of  tuberculosis;  but 
comparing  our  tuberculosis  with  the  tuberculosis  in 
some  of  the  other  large  comparable  towns,  I  think  we 
have  got  quite  decidedly  fewer  cases  than  many  large 
towns. 

32136.  Similarly  situated?— Yes. 

32137.  Amongst  the  industrial  population  are  the 
children  well  nourished? — I  think  we  may  take  it  here 
they  are  well  nourished. 

32138.  And  you  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  infants 
and  children  of  tender  years  are  fed  on  improper, 
unhealthy  food? — Oh,  yes,  there  are  many  ignorant 
mothers.  We  get  many  cases  where  children  are  fed 
on  quite  improper  food.  I  mean  to  say  that  here,  like 
everywhere  else,  you  get  many  cases  of  children  being 
fed  on  what  is  going  in  the  household,  or,  to  a  very 
limited  extent,  on  separated  condensed  milk.  That  is 
only  to  a  very  limited  extent  though.  We  do  a  very 
great  deal  in  the  direction  of  visiting  and  instructing 
mothers  on  the  methods  of  feeding.  We  have  had  in 
Birmingham  for  many  years  now  a  large  organisation 
of  paid,  trained  lady  health  visitors. 


32139.  Miss  McNeill. — What  is  the  nature  of  the 
training  they  get? — First  of  all,  they  are  selected  as 
being  competent  women;  that  is  the  foremost, 
and  most  important  thing.  Nearly  all  of  them  possess 
the  certificate  of  the  Sanitary  Institute  or  the  health 
visitor's  certificate;  but  we  think  it  much  more 
important  to  get  the  proper  kind  of  woman. 

32140.  Thau  the  subsequent  training? — More  impor- 
tant than  the  subsequent  training. 

32141.  In  some  places  they  have  appointed  people 
who  have  had  training  as  general  nurses? — Many  of 
ours  liave  had  training  as  general  nurses  and  as 
midwives;  but  the  point  we  see  to  is  that  they  are 
competent  women.  It  is  their  duty  to  visit  houses 
where  a  baby  has  been  born.  We  have  the  Notification 
of  Births  Act  in  operation,  and  we  visit  about  six- 
tenths.  We  may  miss  some  that  ought  to  be  visited. 
We  know  the  streets  pretty  weU  where  our 
visits  are  required,  and  the  streets  where  M-e 
think  our  visits  may  not  be  required;  but  I  think  we 
reach  them  all,  or  practically  all,  and  that  has  been  a 
distinct  gain  in  getting  amongst  the  more  ignorant 
people  some  notion  that  they  ought  to  give  their 
children  proper  milk  and  adopt  proper  methods  of 
feeding. 

32142.  Lady  Everard. — These  are  paid  helpers? — 
Paid  by  the  nnmicipal  authority. 

32143.  What  is  the  usual  salary — it  seems  a  very 
desirable  thing — what  is  the  general"  run  of  the  salaries'? 
— Our  salaries  are  rather  too  small  at  the  present  time, 
we  recognise  that.  We  commence  our  lady  health 
visitors  at  30s.  a  week,  and  increase  them  to  35s.  Some 
get  more,  but  those  are  exceptions.  The  chief  supoin- 
tendent  gets  ;£150  a  year. 

32144.  That  .30s.  includes  everything? — We  give 
uniform  and  boots  and  travelling  allowances  as  well ; 
certain  travelling  allowances  for  the  outlying  districts." 

32145.  The  Chairman.— What  this  Commission  is 
most  concerned  with.  Dr.  Robertson,  is  how  far  the 
milk  supply,  or  the  scarcity  of  it,  would  be  responsible 
for  the  improper  nourishment  of  the  babies.    Is  there 
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a  sufficient  quantity  of  milk  available  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year  for  the  mothers  having  infants  desiring  to 
feed  them  artificially  if  they  have  money  to  buy? — Yes. 

32146.  And  with  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  milk, 
are  you  satisfied  that  it  is  such  as  is  likely  to  nourish 
the  children  properly? — Yes.  That  is  a  point  in  regard 
to  which  I  think  there  are  some  wrong  opinions  held 
at  the  present  time,  and  I  should  like  you  to  know  my 
view  on  the  matter. 

32147.  We  should  be  very  glad  to?— It  is  this.  I 
admit  at  once  that  a  certain  part  of  the  milk  that  goes 
into  every  town  in  varying  proportion  is  not  as  gc-od 
as  one  would  like  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  cleanliness, 
but  I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  milk  that  does  couw 
in  is  not  the  great  cause  of  the  infant  mortality,  which 
is  often  attributed  to  it:  that  is  to  say,  that  by 
establishing,  we  will  say,  milk  depots,  or  by  various 
similar  methods,  I  do  not  think  that  we  should  gain 
a  very  large  amount  by  the  extra  cleanliness  or  the 
extra  disinfection  of  germs  in  the  milk  that  would  arise 
from  such  procedure.  Yon  know  now  in  American 
cities  what  a  lot  has  been  done  there — all  for  the  good, 
I  admit  at  once,  and  a  thing  one  would  like  to  see  heri> — 
in  the  direction  of  certified  milk:  but  I  do  not  think 
that  alone  is  going  to  lower  our  infant  mortality.  In 
fact,  I  am  quite  sure  it  will  not.  My  reason  for  that 
is  this.  We  make  very  careful  inquiries  into  the  causes 
of  the  death,  and  the  type  of  dwelling  in  which  death 
takes  place  among  infants,  and  we  find  that  among 
the  poorer  half  of  the  population  of  Birmingham — I  am 
using  the  word  poorer  in  its  ordinarily  accepted  term — 
among  the  poorer  half  of  the  population,  the  whole  of 
the  deaths  from,  we  will  say,  sunniier  diarrhcEa  take 
place,  and  that  you  have  practically  no  deaths  among 
the  other  half  of  the  population.  That  is  to  say,  you 
have  got  a  town  of  8r)0,000.  There  is  one  400,000  with 
the  whole  of  the  deaths  taking  place  among  that  group, 
and  another  400,000  with  a  very  large  nimibor  of  infants 
with  practically  no  deaths. 

32148.  A  very  limited  death-rate? — It  is  practically 
a  negligible  thing.  Now,  I  am  certain  there  is  not 
very  much  difference,  there  may  be  a  little,  but  there 
is  not  very  much  difference  in  the  milk  supply  of  the 
two  classes.  That  is  to  say,  the  better  half  of  the 
population  get  ordinary  commercial  milk,  and  the  poorer 
class  get  ordinary  commercial  work.  Some  of  the 
better  class  probably  get  a  better  quality  of  milk  I  grant 
you,  but  that  does  not  account  for  the  difference;  the 
diSerence  is  in  the  handling  of  the  milk,  and  the  care 
and  feeding  of  the  child  in  the  dwellinghouse.  While  I 
say  that  I  want  to  guard  myself  against  any  suspicion 
of  being  thought  to  be  satisfied  with  the  cleanliness  of 
our  milk  supply  as  it  is  at  the  present  time. 

32149.  The  point  you  make  is  this  :  that  the  immunity 
from  death  amongst  the  better  half  of  your  population 
is  not  accounted  for  by  the  superiority  of  the  food  on 
which  the  children  are  nourished? — That  is  right. 

32150.  And  most  of  the  trouble  that  arises  is  con- 
sequent on  careless  or  negligent  habits  on  the  part  of 
mothers  and  nurses,  and  those  in  charge  of  baby 
children  in  the  industrial  houses? — Within  the 
industrial  houses. 

32151.  That  is  a  clear  and  definite  statement.  You 
have  no  reason  to  believe  or  apprehend  that  these 
mothers  are  from  any  cause  unable  to  procure  milk 
for  their  children  if  they  have  money  to  buy? — No:  I 
am  quite  sure  that  in  Birmingham  we  have  got  an 
ample  supply  if  they  have  money  to  buy  it. 

32152.  And  you  .have  not  considered  the  situation  so 
acute  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  public  health 
authority  to  undertake  any  scheme  for  the  establishment 
of  milk  depots  to  distribute  milk  to  the  industrial  popu- 
lation at  a  reduced  rate  and  to  ensure  its  purity? — The 
question  has  not  arisen  here,  so  far  as  the  inability  of 
the  poorest  classes  to  obtain  something  which  was  a 
reasonably  good  article.  Of  course,  we  have  considered 
the  question  of  whether  the  establishment  of  a  milk 
depot  would  be  advantageous  or  not.  I  have  had  the 
question  under  consideration  for  a  great  roany  years 
now;  in  fact,  I  thinlc  I  was  one  of  the  first  in  the 
United  Kingdom  to  look  into  the  question  and  draw 
attention  to  it.  But  I  have  never  myself  advocated  a 
milk  depot  on  the  ordinary  lines  on  which  they  have 
been  advocated  in  St.  Helens,  Liverpool,  Battersea, 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  many  other  places,  because 
I  recognised  at  once  that  in  all  these  places  only  the 
people  who  most  needed  it  did  not  get  it. 

32153.  Lady  EvERAnn. — Do  you  allow  your  health 
visitors  to  order  nourishment  if  necessary? — No,  we  do 
not  allow  the  health  visitors  to  give  any  charity  what- 
ever.   What  we  do  is  this  :  they  are  in  contact  with 


all  the  charities,  and  if  they  come  upon  a  family 
requiring  anything  they  give  advice  as  to  how  best 
they  can  go  about  getting  it,  but  they  do  not  actually 
give  it.  For  instance,  we  have  in  Birmingham  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society;  we  have  also  got  the 
City  Aid  Society,  both  aid  societies,  which  give  help 
in  many  ways. 

32154.  I  see,  yes? — And  the  health  visitors  instruct 
the  parents  how  to  approach  these  societies,  or  other 
kindred  societies. 

32155.  The  Chairman. — Those  are  purely  philan- 
thropic organisations,  and  receive  no  aid  from  the  rates? 
—No. 

32156.  Do  you  believe  that  the  good  properties  of  milk 
are  impaired  by  pasteurisation  or  sterilisation? — To  a 
limited  extent  they  are. 

32157.  But  not  to  any  serious  extent? — Not  to  a 
serious  extent. 

32158.  And  would  you  think  the  elimination  of 
danger  from  bacilli  would  compensate  for  whatever 
injury  might  be  done  to  the  food  properties  of  milk? — 
Well,  I  should  have  to  qualify  my  answer  to  give  it 
correctly.  I  think  it  would  be  undesirable  to  feed  a 
child  continuously  upon  something,  milk  being  one  of 
the  things,  which  is  continually  sterilised.  The  danger, 
however,  to  young  children  of  conveying  disease  by 
milk  is  so  great  that  I  think  you  would  undoubtedly 
be  wise  to  sterilise  milk,  but  allow  the  child  to  have 
other  things  which  were  not  sterilised ,  possibly  later 
on.  If  a  child  were  fed  on  sterilised  food  until  four  or 
five  years  old  I  am  quite  certain  damage  would  result, 
but  before  the  child  becomes  a  year  old  he  gets  many 
things  that  arc  not  sterilised,  and  the  danger  is 
removed. 

32159.  Have  you  ever  traced  an  outbreak  of  infectious 
disease  to  the  milk  supply? — Oh,  yes,  many. 

32160.  And  do  you  consider  the  powers  at  present 
vested  in  the .  Public  Health  Committee  sufficient  to 
deal  with  those  cases? — Yes,  in  most  instances.  I 
have  always  found  them  ample.  We  have  had  many 
outbreaks,  we  will  say,  of  scarlet  fever  and  typhoid 
due  to  the  milk,  and  by  taking  immediate  action,  and 
going  to  the  source  of  the  milk,  and  pointing  out 
exactly  what  the  dangers  were,  and  what  would  result 
if  they  did  not  take  action,  we  have  got  the  necessary 
action  taken  at  once.  So  that  I  think,  as  far  as 
prevention  of  the  serious  infectious  diseases  goes,  we 
have  got  powers  that  are  quite  good. 

32161.  And  how  far  are  they  eSective  in  the  rural 
districts  from  which  a  large  proportion  of  your  milk 
supply  is  drawn? — Of  course,  we  only  know  when  some- 
body in  our  own  town,  in  our  own  citjs  becomes  ill, 
and  there  is  some  evidence  that  the  illness  is  due  to 
the  milk  supply;  it  is  only  then  that  we  have  any 
power  to  make  any  investigation.  Stray  cases,  single 
cases,  do  happen,  due  to  the  milk  supply,  where  we 
cannot  take  any  action,  because  we  have  not  any 
evidence  with  respect  to  that  supply,  but  where  a 
number  of  cases  occur,  and  where  we  have  got  suspicion, 
we  go  out  to  the  farm  and  make  inquiries  and  put  the 
thing  right. 

32162.  Yes,  but  is  not  that  rather  a  slow  process 
to  arrive  at  a  result  that  would  seem  to  need  urgency. 
If  the  medical  officer  of  health  of  a  district  in  which  a 
farm,  say,  twenty  miles  from  Birmingham,  is  located, 
knows  that  scarlet  fever  or  diphtheria  is  present  in  the 
family  of  the  owner  of  the  dairy,  or  any  of  those 
engaged  in  handling  the  milk,  would  it  not  be  a  more 
direct  and  proper  method  of  arresting  the  supply  if  he 
were  in  a  position  to  communicate  with  you  straight 
off,  and  warn  you  against  all  probability  of  danger? — 
Obviously.  It  would  not  always  follow,  of  course,  that 
the  milk  supply  would  be  stopped. 

32163.  Not  necessarily  stopped,  but  at  the  same  time 
would  it  not  be  a  precautionary  measure  that  would  be 
helpful  to  you  in  limiting  the  spread  of  the  outbreak  or 
the  development  of  it? — Very  much  so,  indeed;  it  would 
obviously  be  an  advantage  to  us  to  know  that  one  or 
two  cases  about  which  we  are  doubtful  just  now  were 
traceable  to  the  mill;. 

32164.  At  the  present  moment,  if  you  get  a  sporadic 
case  cropping  up  here  and  there,  and  if  it  does  not 
spread,  you  may  come  to  the  conclusion  that  that  is 
due  to  some  local  cause,  but  if  it  becomes  generalised 
in  a  district  from  which  the  milk  supply  is  derived 
from  one  farm  or  one  animal,  then,  of  course,  your 
suspicions  are  at  once  aroused.  What  I  suggest  is  in 
order  to  lead  to  a  more  prompt  discovery  of  danger,  and 
thereby  lessen  the  chance  of  its  infecting  the  area 
outside  that  in  which  it  is  generated? — Obviously  it 
would  be  of  great  advantage. 
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32165.  Some  co-ordination  of  the  work  which  is 
carried  out  by  medical  officers  of  health  all  over  the 
country? — We  do  get  it  in  a  great  many  cases  at  the 
present  time,  but  we  do  not  get  it  in  all. 

32166.  Nor  is  it  incumbent  on  the  medical  officer  of 
health  ?— No. 

32167.  "Wouldn't  you  think  it  desirable  it  should  be 
made  incumbent? — Yes,  very  desirable. 

32168.  And  would  be  most  helpful  to  those  who, 
like  you,  are  engaged  in  protecting  the  health  of 
large  centres  of  population? — Yes.  I  think  I  ought  to 
say  that  the  number  of  cases  of  illness  directly  traceable 
to  the  milk  in  this  city  is  a  relatively  small  one,  smaller 
than  I  have  ever  had  experience  of  before.  I  know 
what  happens  in  other  districts,  and  I  feel  quite  certain 
that  is  not  due  to  lack  of  method  in  checking  them 
here,  because  our  method,  I  think,  is  quite  a  trust- 
worthy one.  In  the  case  of  every  patient,  for  instance, 
who  suffers  from  an  infectious  disease  which  might 
be  in  any  way  communicated  by  milk,  careful  inquiry 
is  made  into  the  milk  supply,  not  only  of  the  milk- 
vendor,  but  the  persons  who  supply  the  vendor.  One 
man  may  get  it  from  many  sources.  That  is  easy 
enough  in  regard  to  the  great  majority  of  milk-vendors, 
but  with  some  of  the  big  milk  companies  it  is  quite 
impossible,  because  they  "  bulk  "  their  milk  nowadays. 
In  the  vast  majority  of  the  milk  supplies  it  is  quite 
easy  to  get  the  information,  and  having  got  that 
information  it  is  tabulated  under  the  vendor's  name. 
Wc  have  a  record  for  every  vendor,  and  we  have  a 
record  for  the  farmer  sending  in. 

32169.  I  see,  the  producer  of  the  milk? — So  that  if 
a  farmer  sends  to  two  vendors  we  have  got  the  cases 
down  on  his  list,  as  well  as  on  the  others,  and  in  case 
of  disease  happening  on  those  lists,  we  should  see  at 
once  whether  there  was  more  than  just  the  coincidence. 

32170.  I  am  not  suggesting  for  a  moment  that  the 
best  effort  is  not  being  made  with  the  machinery  at 
your  disposal  for  the  purpose  of  checking  possible 
danger,  but  what  I  am  looking  at  is  the  possibility  of 
improving  that  machinery  without  increasing  very 
much  the  cost  of  administration;  only  a  little  better 
co-ordination  and  a  reorganisation  of  the  system  vmder 
which  medical  officers  of  health  discharge  their  duties? 
— There  is  no  question  you  can  improve  it  very  much 
on  the  lines  you  mention. 

32171.  Have  you  had  much  typhoid  fever? — Very 
little  in  Birmingham ;  less  than  100  cases  a  year. 

32172.  You  seem  very  fortunate  from  that  point  of 
view ;  it  is  a  very  limited  percentage  with  such  a  large 
population? — Yes,  it  is  a  very  limited  percentage.  We 
have  reduced  ours  from  700  cases  down  to — I  think  I 
might  put  the  average  at  80  or  90  for  the  last  two 
or  three  years — in  ten  years. 

32173.  That  is  a  very  rapid  decline  indeed;  it  is 
very  gratifying.  Have  you  ever  traced  to  the  milk 
supply  an  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever? — Oli,  yes,  we 
have  had  several;  never  a  large  number  of  cases,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  about  the  milk  supply  having  caused 
them.  When  we  have  done  certain  things  to  the  milk 
supply  no  more  cases  occur.  I  think  that  is  one  of 
the  best  methods  of  testing. 

32174.  Have  you  ever  had  recourse  to  the  Widal  tost? 
— Yes,  we  have  in  many  cases. 

32175.  AVith  regard  to  people  handling  milk  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  they  are  typhoid  carriers? — 
No,  it  has  not  been  necessary,  recently  at  any  rate. 
Of  course,  we  should  do  it  if  there  was  anv  doubt  at 
all. 

32176.  The  necessity  for  it  has  not  arisen? — The 
cases  I  refer  to  are  cases  where  they  had  been  using 
foul  water  in  washing  cans,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  We 
stopped  that  and  the  typhoid  stopped. 

32177.  There,  again,  the  administration  seems  to  be 
imperfect,  when  there  is  no  uniformity,  and  when  there 
is  not  sufficient  supervision  in  the  outer  area  to  ensure 
that  the  water  >ised  for  the  cattle  and  for  the  cleansing 
of  vessels  is  of  a  pure  character? — That  is  one  of  the 
things  we  want  to  improve  in  our  milk  supply  more 
than  anything  else — a  pure  water  for  the  cleansing  of 
cans,  and  for  the  cattle  generally,  at  the  dairies. 

32178.  Do  you  think  any  danger  arises  to  the  milk 
supply  from  cattle  drinking  water  into  which  crude 
sewage  is  discharged? — No,  I  do  not.  I  think  that 
when  cattle  foul  themselves  by  standing  in  the  water, 
e.g.,  standing  in  a  pond,  and  come  to  be  milked,  you 
might  get  some  of  the  germs  of  the  sewage  into  the 
milk  supply.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  about 
it. 


32179.  From  outer  contact? — So  far  as  impure  water 
is  concerned,  it  may  make  the  cow  ill,  but  I  do  not 
think  you  are  going  to  pass  the  germs  the  cow  drinks 
through  its  milk. 

32180.  The  number  of  tuberculous  samples  of  milk 
which  are  discovered  in  analysis  coming  into  this  city 
seems  still  pretty  high,  according  to  the  figures  we  had 
from  Mr.  Malcolm,  and  in  recent  years,  notwith- 
standing the  vigilance  you  have  shown  in  the  discharge 
of  the  public  health  duty,  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
a  very  sensible  diminution  in  the  number  of  infected 
samples? — There  has  been  a  diminution,  I  think,  but 
not  a  big  diminution. 

32181.  Not  quite  as  much  as  one  would  have  hoped? 
—No. 

32182.  Have  you  any  scheme  in  your  mind  which 
would  be  helpful  in  securing  the  detection  of  tuberculous 
samples  at  an  earlier  stage  than  it  is  possible  to  secure 
them  by  the  present  methods? — No;  I  have  not.  I 
know  there  are  many  methods  that  have  been  recom- 
mended, but  I  don't  think  they  are  going  to  be  quite 
reliable  enough  to  take  action  on,  because  we  may  have 
to  take  very  drastic  action,  and  unless  you  have  got  a 
method  that  is  absolutely  reliable,  I  think  one  has  got 
to  stick  to  the  slower  method. 

32183.  Do  you  think  the  application  of  tuberculin  to 
the  herd  would  at  least  be  helpful,  at  all  events,  in 
ensuring  a  purer  milk  supply? — Yes,  absolutely.  There 
is  no  question  about  it.  It  is  just  a  question  of  what, 
having  applied  your  tuberculin,  you  are  going  to  do 
with  your  reactors.  The  matter,  of  course,  is  a  fearfully 
big  one,  a  fearfully  expensive  thing.  I  don't  know 
whether  Mr.  jMalcolm  gave  you  the  reports  we  made 
here  on  that  subject. 

32184.  He  did.  Mr.  Malcolm  gave  us  some  interesting 
figures  on  that  particular  question? — Did  he  give  you 
copies  of  the  report? 

32185.  No;  I  do  not  think  he  did?— I  have  brought 
some  down  with  me  if  you  care  to  have  them.  I  think 
they  give  you  figures  of  what  we  found  here.  We  took 
the  matter  up  some  years  ago  very  keenly  in 
Birmingham  with  a  view  of  seeing  if  we  could  not 
get  some  method  that  would  give  us  at  any  rate  a  better 
supply  than  we  have  got  at  the  present  time. 

32186.  Do  you  subscribe  to  the  belief  that  the  bovine 
bacilli  is  similar  in  character  to  the  bacilli  that  infects 
the  human  being? — I'^es.  I  think  nobody  who  has  a 
large  experience  of  dealing  with  bovines  and  with  human 
beings  can  doubt  that  the  processes  and  course  of 
illness  are  nearly  identical. 

32187.  Professor  Mettam. — At  any  rate,  you  liave  no 
doubt  at  all  that  bovine  bacillus  is  pathogenic  to  man? — 
No. 

32188.  The  Chairman. — What  form  of  tuberculosis  is 
most  troublesome  in  this  huge  city — pulmonary? — Oh, 
yes,  pulmonary. 

32189.  Lady  Everard. — I  don't  think  the  Chairman 
asked  you  whether  you  consider  that  to  license  a  dairy- 
man would  be  more  advantageous  for  the  public  good 
than  to  register  him? — Yes,  I  think  it  would. 

32190.  We  have  had  evidence,  all  over  Ireland  I  may- 
say,  and  in  England  too,  that  it  is  considered  licensing 
would  be  more  advantageous  to  the  public;  you  would 
have  more  hold  over  the  dairyman? — Yes,  absolutely. 

32191.  We  have  also  had  evidence  that  it  would  be 
much  more  conducive  to  the  working  of  the  Cowsheds 
and  Dairies  Order,  if  it  was  made  compulsory  in  all 
places;  not  "may"  do  it,  but  "must"  do  it.  You  may 
in  your  district  put  the  Cowsheds  and  Dairies  Order  into 
operation,  but  outside  your  district  it  might  not  be 
properly  worked,  it  might  be  worked  perfunctorily? — 
The  point  is  that  a  great  many  of  our  rural  districts 
are  peopled  by  the  milk-producers,  and,  quite  properly, 
those  districts  are  represented  by  the  milk-producers 
on  their  councils,  and  I  know  several  instances  where 
bye-laws  have  been  passed  in  order  that  they  may  not 
be.  put  in  operation,  and  in  order  that  they  may  be 
able  to  say,  "  Oh,  yes,  we  have  got  bye-laws,  here 
they  are."  But  they  are  not  put  in  operation  at  all. 
Those  districts  are  very  limited,  and  growing  less  every 
day. 

32192.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  more  advantageous 
to  have  it  administered  by  a  central  authority  by  whole- 
time  officers? — There  is  no  question  about  it;  the  milk 
supply  wants  to  be  put  under  the  county,  rather  than 
under  the  local,  authorities. 

32193.  Would  you  suggest  that  these  whole-time 
officers  should  be  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
or  the  Local  Government  Board? — I  think  that  for  the 
administration  of  the  milk  the  county   is    the  best 
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cUithority  myself.  I  think  the  county  is  much  better 
than  the  Local  Government  Board  or  the  Board  of 
Agricultui'e. 

32194.  You  mean  to  have  the  whole-time  officers 
appointed  by  the  county? — You  will  find  the  county 
administration  will  meet  local  requirements  better  .than 
a  central  authority  could  possibly  do. 

32195.  But  would  you  not  like  it  supervised  by,  say, 
a  central  authority?  We  have  had  evidence,  in  Ireland 
certainly  it  has  been  said  to  us  that  if  there  was  a 
central  authority  to  supervise  the  local  man  he  could 
then  say,  "  I  must  do  this  thing  and  the  other,  because 
I  shall  be  supervised  myself"? — I  am  not  quite  happy 
over  having  two  authorities.  We  suffer  too  much  at 
the  present  time  from  having  two  authorities  doing 
work.  For  instance,  I  think  that  the  failure  of  our 
English  poor  law  was  due  to  having  two  authorities,  a 
local  authority  and  a  central  authority  in  London,  both 
with  certain  ideas,  and  one  more  or  less  over-riding 
the  other.  Neither  had  free  scope  to  do  anything.  I 
think  you  can  get  very .  much  better  work  done  if  you 
establish  a  good  authority,  and  give  it  absolute 
control.  I  do  not  like  the,  idea  of  having  two.  If  you 
have  the  County  Council — as  far  as  I  know  the  County 
Councils  in  this  neighbourhood  are  extremely  good 
bodies,  and  would  do  the  work  extremely  well.  I 
should  think  they  would  resent  having  regulations  made 
by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  or  some  other  board  in 
London,  which  would  limit  them  if  they  desired  to  take 
any  action. 

32196.  The  Chairm.\n. — But  there  is  another  aspect 
of  the  question.  Dr.  Robertson,  and  it  is  this  :  One 
quite  sympathises  with  your  idea  so  long  as  you  can 
get  absolute  efficiency  in  the  local  administration,  but 
one  knows  quite  well  that  different  local  authorities  will 
set  up  different  standards  of  efficiency  for  their  own 
guidance,  and  that  will  probably  lead  to  a  want  of 
uniformity  in  the  administration,  which  would  not  exist 
if  it  was  all  carried  out  under  regulations  that  are 
provided  for  the  guidance  of  every  local  authority 
dealing  with  similar  situations? — My  answer  to  that 
would  be  this  :  That  the  regulations  which  you  would 
have  to  draft,  if  you  drafted  them  for  every  local 
authority,  would  be  the  minimal  of  the  requirements 
which  could  be  demanded.  It  would  standardise  the 
poorest  standard  you  could  reasonably  set  up,  instead 
of  helping  a  very  much  better  standard  to  be  set  up. 

32197.  You  would  encourage  progressive  bodies  to 
work  according  to  their  own  ideas? — If  you  have  got 
regulations  you  will  find  those  regulations  will  be  made 
for  the  minimum  requirements. 

32198.  What  one  desires  to  see  is  whatever  scheme 
would  best  tend  to  uniformity  of  administration? — I 
quite  agree  with  you.  It  is  just  a  question  as  to 
whether  the  one  or  the  other  is  the  better  method. 

32199.  Lady  Everakd. — Have  you  tubercle  free  milk 
for  the  hospitals  of  Birmingham? — We  have  four 
hospitals  now  getting  tubercle  free  milk.  At  our  fever 
hospitals,  where  we  have  600  or  700  children  all  acutely 
ill.  we  give  them  tubercle  free  milk. 

32200.  Miss  McNeill. — Where  is  that  procured ;  from 
a  farm  belonging  to  the  hospital? — No,  from  contractors. 

32201.  From  whom  you  exact  that  guarantee? — Yes. 
The  contract  requires  them  to  supply  us  with  the  name 
of  the  farmer  who  has  supplied  the  milk,  and  also 
with  permission  to  go  to  that  farm  to  test  the  cows, 
and  prove  that  they  are  tubercle  free. 

32202.  Do  you  know  at  what  period  these  cows  are 
re-tested? — Every  six  months  and  oftener.  Cows 
brought  in  are  visited  oftener  than  that. 

32203.  Professor  Mettam. — Referring  to  the  question 
as  regards  administration  by  a  central  authority.  How 
many  County  Councils  do  you  yourself  come  in  contact 
with  here  in  the  City  of  Birmingham.  Three? — Oh, 
no,  we  get  more  than  that.  We  have  Stafford, 
Worcester,  Warwickshire,  Derby.  Derby  doesn't  join 
on  to  us,  of  course,  but  it  is  very  near  us.  We  get  a 
lot  of  our  milk  supply  from  Derby,  and  Shropshire  also 
does  not  join  on  to  us. 

32204.  In  how  many  counties  is  the  present  adminis- 
trative area? — Only  one. 

32205.  Well,  now,  here  you  have  got  five  county 
councils  to  deal  with  more  or  less.  These  five  county 
councils  might  view  a  particular  question  from  five 
different  standpoints,  and  they  might  treat  it  in  five 
different  ways? — Yes. 

32206.  W^ouldn't  it  be  well  to  have  one  method  of 
treating  any  particular  thing,  and  not  allow  each 
county  council  to  run  on  its  own? — It  all  depends  on 
how  much  control  you  are  going  to  have  over  the  county 


council.  If  you  put  full  control  by  the  central 
authority  over  the  county  council  then  the  county 
council  is  going  to  say  like  every  other  authority,  "  We 
are  only  going  to  carry  out  the  work  that  somebody  else 
has  asked  us  to  do,"  and  they  carry  it  out  in  a  careless, 
perfunctory  manner,  without  taking  much  interest  in 
it.  But  give  them  the  business  of  making  the  regula- 
tions, and  enforcing  them  for  their  own  district,  and 
you  will  find  that  a  good  authority — and  the  county 
council  is  in  all  cases  a  good  authority — will  do  it, 
and  do  it  well.  All  our  bigger  cities  do  the  work 
extremely  well.  There  is  no  difficulty  about  it  what- 
ever. 

32207.  We  admit  that.    But  here  in  England  you 
have  county  medical  officers,  haven't  you? — Yes. 

32208.  And  these  county  medical  officers  more  or  , 
less  work  upon  one  plan  and  one  system,  and  have 
more   or   less    one  standard,  generally    speaking,  of 
administration? — It  cannot  be  otherwise  very  much, 
because  they  have  to  work  the  same  Acts  of  Parliament. 

32209.  At  the  present  time  there  is  no  such  officer 
as  a  county  veterinary  inspector? — No. 

32210.  And  inspection  occurring  in  the  county,  or  in 
certain  districts  of  the  county,  is  more  or  less  a  whim, 
as  it  were,  according  to  the  reading  of  the  veterinary 
surgeon  as  to  what  shall  be  the  standard  he  himself 
shall  desire  or  require  as  regards  the  cowsheds.  For 
instance,  two  veterinary  surgeons  will  disagree.  Don't 
you  think  it  would  be  a  wise  precaution  that  there 
should  be  an  officer  appointed  like  a  comity  veterinary 
inspector,  a  whole-time  officer,  who  should  have  under 
his  purview  the  whole  of  the  cowsheds,  and  so  on,  in 
the  county;  in  other  words,  that  he  should  be  able  to 
go  to  the  local  inspectors  and  insist  upon  the  regulations 
up  to  a  certain  standard  being  carried  out? — Yes,  that 
would  be  quite  good. 

32211.  It  would  correlate  different  parts  of  the 
country?— That  was  foreshadowed  in  Mr.  Burns'  Milk 
Bill. 

32212.  It  would,  at  any  rate,  lead  to  a  general  level 
of  the  administration  of  the  various  Orders  and  Acts? — 
Yes. 

32213.  I  presume  you  do  not  find  any  great  difficulty 
in  going  into  the  country  districts  to  follow  up  a 
polluted  milk  supply? — No;  if  the  farmer  is  at  fault 
it  is  generally  due  to  ignorance.  For  instance,  if  the 
case  were  an  urgent  one,  I  should  have  no  hesitation 
in  getting  into  the  train  and  going  straight  off  without 
any  magistrate's  order  or  anything  else,  and  I  am 
perfectly  sure  every  right-minded  farmer  would  be 
glad  I  took  the  action  I  did  in  the  matter.  But  every 
now  and  again,  if  you  have  got  to  do'  it  according  to 
legal  formalities,  a  good  deal  of  delay  might  take  place. 

32214.  With  the  exception  of  tubercle,  and  probably 
one  or  two  minor  things,  the  diseases  traceable  to  milk 
supply  affecting  man  are  infectious  which  are  of  human 
origin? — It  is  generally  so. 

32215.  You  do  not  subscribe  to  the  idea  some  people 
have,  that  the  cow  suffers  from  scarlet  fever? — Oh,  no, 
no ;  but  I  have  got  a  strong  idea  that  there  are  certain 
ailments  in  the  cow  which  produce  sore  throat  in 
children. 

32216.  That  is  another  point  altogether? — Resembling 
sometimes  scarlet  fever. 

32217.  You  don't  know  the  cause  of  scarlet  fever? — 
No. 

32218-9.  You  do  not  believe  that  cows  suffer  from 
typhoid  or  diphtheria? — No. 

Professor  Mettam. — And  when  you  get  an  outbreak 
of  scarlet  fever  or  typhoid  or  diphtheria  it  means,  of 
course,  that  the  milk  has  been  soiled  from  a  human 
source. 

32220.  Mr.  Wilson. — We  have  heard  this  morning 
from  Mr.  Malcolm  that  there  has  been  a  distinct 
reduction  in  the  number  of  tuberculous  cases  you  are 
discovering  from  time  to  time,  and  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  samples  of  tuberculous  milk.  Can  you 
correlate  that  at  all  with  any  result  in  your  death-rate 
or  the  number  of  cases  of  illness? — No;  the  amount  that 
comes  into  Birmingham  is  so  small  that  it  cannot  have 
any  obvious  efiect  upon  the  mortality  figures. 

32221.  What  about  the  reduction  in  the  samples  that 
are  discovered  to  be  definitely  tuberculous.  I  think 
Mr.  Malcolm  told  us  the  percentage  of  samples  being 
discovered  is  less? — We  used  to  have,  roughly,  14  per 
cent.,  now  we  have  something  less  than  10.  I  suppose 
that  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  farmers  in  the  neighbour- 
hood have  got  rid  of  their  tuberculous  cows,  and  it 
pays  them  to  keep  clear. 
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32222.  Have  you  got  a  regular  scheme  of  control  to 
try  and  weed  out  these  tuberculous  animals? — I  daresay 
Mr.  Malcolm  told  you  that  the  Health  Committee  have 
offered  to  supply  to  every  farmer  residing  within  a 
near  distance  of  Birmingham  veterinary  services  on 
condition  that  he  supplies  Birmingham  with  milk.  A 
good  many  farmers  have  taken  advantage  of  it — at  least 
a  certain  number,  not  so  many  as  I  would  like — but  the 
price  of  that  milk  is  a  good  deal  more  than  the  price 
of  ordinary  milk.  The  consequence  is  the  popr  don't 
get  that  milk  at  all,  only  the  better  class  people  and 
our  hospitals,  so  that  the  number  of  people  among  the 
poorer  classes  who  get  tubercle  free  milk  is  practicallv 
nil.  . 

32223.  Professor  jMettam. — It  has  only  been  running 
for  about  four  or  five  years'? — Yes. 

32224.  And  in  time  you  will  have  a  pure  supply 
coming  into  Birmingham? — Yes. 

32225.  The  Chairman. — Supposing  for  a  moment  that 
the  supply  of  tubercle  free  milk  to  those  who  can  afford 
to  purchase  it  is  found  to  be  efficacious  in  limiting  the 
number  of  cases  of  phthisis  amongst  their  families, 
would  you  be  in  favour  of  the  municipality  bearing  the 
cost  between  the  price  of  the  tubercle  free  milk  and 
ordinary  commercial  milk,  provided  it  would  be  possible 
to  supply  it.  In  other  words,  would  you  confer  at  the 
expense  of  the  rates  the  same  advantage  which  the 
better-to-do  people  have  derived  by  reason  of  their 
ability  to  purchase  milk  at  a  higher  price? — Well,  if  I 
may  answer  that  question  just  in  my  own  way,  I  think 
nothing  we  can  do  is  too  expensive  to  stop  tuberculosis, 
and  therefore  we  would  say  at  once,  "  Bear  the  cost  " 
as  you  say;  but  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  is  the  wrong 
way  to  do  it,  and  that  the  only  scientific  method,  and  the 
only  proper  method,  is  to  make  an  effort  to  rid  our 
herds  from  tubercle.  I  am  not  a  veterinary  officer,  but 
I  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  tuberculosis  in 
all  its  forms  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  I  am 
quite  certain  that  if  really  definite  steps  were  taken 
we  could  reduce  enormously  the  tubercle  from  amongst 
our  dairy  herds,  and  not  at  anything  like  the  expense 
that  would  be  incurred  in  paying  the  difference  between 
the  tubercle  free  milk  and  the  other  milk. 

32226.  I  am  putting  your  own  theory  into  practice. 
You  tell  me  the  number  of  farmers  who  are  availing 
themselves  of  this  offer  of  your  Public  Health 
Committee  is  nmeh  more  limited  than  you  would  like 
to  see  it,  the  reason  being  that  the  number  of  purchasers 
who  were  willing  to  pay  for  the  expensively  produced 
milk  is  very  limited.  If  you  increase  the  number  of 
those  capable  of  purchasing  the  expensively  produced 
milk  you  offer  a  subsidy  to  the  dairy  farmer  to  carry 
out  the  method  that  you  think  will  help  in  ridding  the 
country  of  tuberculous  cattle? — Quite  right. 

32227.  So  that  the  one  will  react  on  the  other? — 
When  you  got  competition  the  price  of  milk  would 
conie  down. 

32227a.  The  price  of  milk  would  ultimately  return,  if 
the  disease  could  be  stamped  out,  to  its  normal  commer- 
cial value  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years? — It  would  be  a 
good  many  years.  Another  point  is  that  we  draw  our 
milk  supply  from  a  hundred  miles  round  Birmingham, 
and  one  town  cannot  undertake  a  business  like  that. 
Besides,  you  are  going  to  get  a  change  of  farmers 
continuously. 

32228.  I  can  quite  understand,  but  there  again  the 
uniformity  of  the  administration  comes  in.  Of  course,  we 
cannot  carry  out  these  desired  reforms  without  making 
them  general  and  universal.  If  they  are  to  be  done  in  one 
area  efficiently,  and  in  a  neighbouring  one  inefficiently, 
and  in  one  still  further  distant  not  done  at  all,  the  effect 
of  what  is  expended  by  the  first  district  is  considerably 
discounted  by  the  imperfection  of  the  administration 
in  the  adjoining  districts? — Quite. 

32229.  If  you  must  look  at  it  from  a  national  point 
of  view  you  must  have  uniformity  of  administration, 
and  I  am  afraid  that  can  only  be  accomplished  by 
central  control? — As  regards  tubercle,  I  think  there  is 
nothing  but  centrally  devised  methods  applicable  to  the 
whole  country  that  is  going  really  to  be  of  much  value, 
because  unless  you  deal  with  all  districts  the  tubercle 
free  herds  would  be  liable  to  be  mfected  by  the  herds 
all  round  them. 

32230.  Professor  Mettam— Then  you  cannot  guarantee 
that  the  milk  you  are  paying  for  in  the  shape  of 
assistance  is  going  to  come  into  Birmingham  at  all?— 
We  only  give  them  the  assistance  provided  they  are 
supplying  Birmingham. 


32231.  But  you  cannot  guarantee  that  be  will  not 

send  it  somewhere  else  after  a  time? — No. 

32232.  Mr.  Wilson. — Have  you  any  desire  to  seek 
further  powers  to  go  outside  your  own  area  for 
inspection?  It  was  impressed  upon  us  in  Ireland 
several  times  that  the  urban  authorities  were  anxious 
to  get  more  powers  of  control  outside? — If  the  general 
control  were  in  proper  hands  I  would  be  quite  content, 
and  would  not  desire  powers  to  go  outside  more  than 
I  have  got  at  the  present  time ;  but  while  there  is  no 
reasonable  control  in  these  outside  districts,  I  should 
like  to  have  power  to  stop  the  milk  coming  into  the 
town,  because  it  came  from,  say,  dirty  sheds  or  places 
where  the  water  supply  was  bad. 

32233.  You  wouldn't,  I  think,  want  to  say  that  the 
milk  should  not  leave  a  particular  dairy,  but  you  wish 
you  were  able  to  say  it  should  not  come  into  your 
administrative  area? — That  is  so. 

32234.  That  power  you  have  not  got  at  present? — No. 

32235.  Has  there  been  any  direct  result  of  this 
interesting  little  report  that  was  sent  in? — Yes,  I  think 
there  has  been  very  considerable  result  and  very  good 
result,  and  there  would  have  been  a  bigger  result  but 
for  the  fact  that  we  have  all  been  expecting  a  Milk 
Bill  to  come  along  quite  quickly,  and  everybody  is 
holding  their  hand.  But  I  think  the  farmers  in  this 
neighbourhood  all  now  realise  that  something  is  going 
to  be  done,  and  they  are  marking  time  until  some 
general  steps  are  taken,  rather  than  the  special  measures 
dealt  with  there.  We  started  that  work  with  a  view  to 
demonstrate  beyond  a  doubt  in  this  neighbourhood  that 
the  thing  can  be  done,  and  that  a  man  can  get  his 
herd  free. 

32236.  And  yet  you  say  milk  is  distinctly  more 
expensive  as  the  result? — Yes. 

32237.  Looking  very  far  ahead,  if  the  disease  was 
eradicated  altogether  the  prices  would  come  down 
again,  but  that  would  be  a  long  way  ahead,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  they  would  ever  come  down  once 
they  got  up.  That  brings  one  to  a  question  we  have 
been  up  against  in  several  places.  Will  you  give  us 
your  opinion  as  to  whether  it  is  more  desirable  to  have 
a  comparatively  plentiful  supply  of  m'lWi  produced,  not 
vmder  ideal  conditions,  but  with  the  worst  evils  cut 
out,  or  a  less  supply  of  more  expensive  milk? — I  have 
not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  saying  that  a  plentiful 
supply  is  the  better  of  the  two.  The  children  want 
plenty  of  milk. 

32238.  Human  nature  has  the  power  of  throwing  off 
mild  infections  as  long  as  they  are  left  mild? — Yes. 

32239.  We  have  got,  of  course,  situations  where  the 
milk  is  absent,  or  jiractically  absent,-  and  the  condition 
of  the  children  in  consequence  is  more  appalling  than 
when  milk  was  plentiful  and  very  bad? — I  do  not  think 
the  question  of  the  eradication  of  tuberculosis  amongst 
bovines  is  going  to  be  anything  like  the  difficult 
question  that  many  imagine  it  to  be.  For  instance, 
I  do  not  think  that  you  need  immediately  go  and  test 
every  dairy  herd  with  tuberculin.  I  have  been  for  the 
last  fifteen  years  doing  a  large  amount  of  work  in  the 
treatment  of  human  beings  sufferings  from  tuberculosis, 
and  what  is  the  method  we  adopt?  We  simply  put 
them  under  better  conditions.  What  you  want  to  do 
with  bovines  is  to  put  them  under  better  conditions 
also.  This  would  mean  pulling  down  most  of  your 
cowsheds  and  making  decent  cowsheds.  Make  them 
open-air  cowsheds;  give  the  cows  plenty  of  air.  The 
experience  seems  to  be  that  a  cow  kept  practically  in 
the  open  air  gives  about  as  much  milk,  or  nearly  as 
much  milk,  as  one  kept  in  a  closed  warm  cowshed.  I 
know  the  point  is  one  that  is  not  generally  agreed  to 
at  the  present  time. 

32240.  The  Chairman. — Not  beyond  the  region  of 
controversy? — There  is  evidence  up  to  a  certain  point, 
and  now  I  think  the  Government  would  probably  bo 
wise  to  make  certain  large  experiments,  because  it  is 
quite  the  easiest  way  of  stamping  out  the  disease,  and 
the  cheapest  way  by  a  long  way. 

32241.  Professor  Mettam. — Those  that  are  clinically 
affected  might  be  wiped  out  to  commence  with? — Yes. 

32242.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — You  spoke  of  some 
of  the  poor  of  Birmingham  being  unable  to  purchase 
milk  as  they  had  not  pennies  enough.  Does  that 
prevail  very  much;  is  there  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  city  unable  through  the  want  of  means  to  procure 
milk? — I  don't  think  so.  The  number  is,  I  think,  as 
small  here  as  in  any  of  the  towns  in  England. 

32243.  At  present  trade  is  very  good? — Trade  ,is 
particularly  good  just  now.  Of  course,  with  our  staff 
of  visitors  we  are  in  intimate  touch  witli  most  of  these 
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people.  The  number  of  people  who  suffer  from  lack  of 
milk  is  not  a  large  one,  and  I  think  you  will  find  that 
in  most  cases  it  is  not  due  to  direct  poverty.  It  is 
due  to  misapplication,  drink,  and  that  sort  of  thing; 
carelessness. 

32244.  Miss  McNeill. — What  is  your  infant  death- 
rate? — Well,  of  course,  we  have  had  many  fluctuations 
within  recent  years. 

32245.  You  have  changed  the  area? — Yes.  Of  course, 
that  makes  it  difficult  to  make  a  statement.  I  have  a 
report  here  which  gives  you  the  figures  for  a  number  of 
years,  which  you  may  care  to  have.  (Report  handed 
in.) 

32246.  Last  year  was  not  a  year  you  would  take  as 
a  characteristic  one? — No;  but  still,  in  further  reply  to 
your  question,  we  have  in  Birmingham  a  very  large 
amount  of  unskilled  labour  in  our  factories,  large  brass 
works,  we  will  say;  that  is  done  by  practically  unskilled 
labour.  A  man  may  go  in  without  knowing  anything 
of  it  before -hand,  and  pick  it  up  in  an  hour  or  two, 
and  go  on  with  it.  All  that  unskilled  labour  is  poorly 
paid  labour. 

32247.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — So  that  there  is 
some  proportion  of  the  community  hardly  able  to 
procure  milk? — Yes,  you  get  that  everywhere. 

32248.  What  is  the  ordinary  price  of  milk? — It  varies. 
In  the  poorer  districts  3d.,  3|d.  In  the  better  districts 
they  pay  4d.,  3^d.  and  3d.,  according  to  the  time  of  year. 

32249.  I  suppose  samples  are  very  frequently  taken 
as  to  the  composition  of  the  milk? — Yes. 

32250.  And  the  ordinary  standard  guides  you  in 
directing  prosecutions,  3  per  cent,  of  butter  fat? — Yes. 

32251.  Are  there  frequent  prosecutions? — Yes,  very 
frequent. 

32252.  Are  the  fines  adequate  to  have  a  deterrent 
efiect? — Well,  I  think  the  fines  now  meet  the  ease. 
Probably  a  few  years  ago  for  some  reason  or  other 
they  did  not,  I  think.  Now  I  think  we  get  pretty  large 
penalties.    £10  or  £5  is  quite  a  frequent  penalty. 

32253.  That  ought  to  have  a  good  effect? — Yes,  quite. 

32254.  Is  there  much  pasteurised  milk  sold,  or  is  it 
mostly  raw  milk? — No,  we  do  not  have  a  large  amount 
of  our  milk  pasteurised.  We  get  a  certain  amount  cold 
stored.  There  are  one  or  two  of  the  larger  dairy 
companies  that  heat  up  the  milk  to  a  certain 
temperature  and  pass  it  on — the  milk  left  over — but 
the  total  amount  would  not  be  a  very  large  one. 

32255.  Heat  the  milk  for  what  purpose? — The  milk 
they  cannot  use  that  delivery.  They  put  it  through  a 
thing  which  they  call  a  pasteuriser.  Of  course,  they  do 
not  pasteurise  the  milk  in  these  heaters.  Then  it  is 
cooled,  and  sent  out  next  delivery,  or  mixed  with  other 
milk  and  sent  out  later  on. 

32256.  The  Chairman. — That  is  not  always  harmful? 
— It  is  quite  a  good  method  of  doing  it.  It  is  better 
than  putting  the  new  milk  with  the  old  milk  without 
doing  anything  with  it. 

32257.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — What  staff  have 
you;  a  large  staff  of  sub-sanitary  officers? — It  differs 
very  much  in  different  towns.  I  have  150.  It  does 
not  mean  very  much,  but  all  ^depends  on  what  you  have 
to  do  with  the  150.  I  am  generally  in  charge  of  all 
the  hospitals,  for  instance;  that  takes  a  very  large 
number  of  men.  In  my  own  office  I  have  about  150, 
more  or  less,  engaged  in  sanitary  work.  There  are  six 
doctors  and  a  great  manj-  inspectors. 

32258.  In  the  general  sanitary  work? — Yes. 

32259.  Is  there  a  separate  staff  for  the  Cowsheds  and 
Dairies  Order? — I  daresay  Mr.  Malcolm  told  you  this 
morning.  He  does  entirely  the  inspection  of  cowsheds 
where  the  milk  is  produced.  That,  of  course,  is  not  a 
very  big  thing  in  Birmingham,  because  we  do  not 
have — at  least  we  did  not  use  to  have  in  oldei' 
Birmingham — a  large  number  of  cows  in  the  town.  As 
to  milkshops  and  places  where  milk  is  sold,  we  have 
two  men  continuously  at  work  going  round  these. 

32260.  And  as  a  rule  are  these  kept  as  you  would 
like  them  to  be  kept? — No;  oh,  no.  The  milkshops, 
the  smaller  traders,  the  men  who  sell  two  or  three 
gallons  of  milk,  are  very  difficult  men  to  deal  with.  I 
think  they  are  a  convenience  to  the  public.  The 
mother  in  the  poorer  class,  and  especially  the 
improvident  mother  sends  a  small  child  to  that  shop. 
I  think  if  that  shop  was  not  there  she  would  not  use 
her  foresight  and  buy  when  the  milkman  came  round, 
or  be  a  regular  customer,  but  would  go  without  the  milk 
probably,  so  that  the  possibility  in  the  poorer  class 
areas  of  the  shops  doing  more  good  than  harm  I  think 
is  ouite  evident. 


32261.  These  are  little  shops  in  a  general  way? — 
Which  we  regulate  up  to  a  certain  point.  We  have 
done  a  great  deal  within  the  last  five  or  six  years  to 
make  these  little  shops  provide  a  shelf. 

32262.  The  Chairman.— For  milk  only?— For  milk 
only,  and  to  prevent  them  keeping  unsuitable  articles 
in  the  same  place,  and  to  prevent  them  putting  articles 
on  the  shelf  above  where  the  milk  is  supplied,  .so  that 
in  pulling  down  the  one  article  they  do  not  drag  a  lot 
of  dust  into  the  milk. 

32263.  Professor  Mettam. — And  you  insist  on  it  being 
covered? — Yes. 

32264.  The  Chairman.— The  smaller  the  trader  the 
greater  the  difficulty? — Well,  I  think  there  is  a  distinct 
value  in  having  these  shops.  I  believe  the  children 
get  milk  they  otherwise  would  not  get. 

32265.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse.^ — The  milk  re- 
ceptacles are  covered  in  the  shops;  you  require  that? — 
We  ask  them  to.  We  cannot,  for  instance,  demand 
them  to  be  covered;  we  have  no  authority  to  demand 
that.  If  a  man  likes  to  refuse  to  cover  them,  we  could 
not  enforce  it. 

32266.  In  inspection  outside  the  district,  we  heard 
from  Mr.  Malcolm  as  to  inspection  for  disease  amongst 
cattle,  that  he  has  powers  to  go  outside.  Have  you  the 
same  powers  in  case  of  an  outbreak,  say,  of  scarlet 
fever  on  a  farm? — Yes;  we  have  practically  the  same 
powers. 

32267.  You  can  send  out  a  man  who  has  got  a 
magistrate's  order  to  examine  as  to  the  condition  of 
things  there? — -Yes. 

32268.  What  do  you  do  afterwards.  Supposing  you 
fotmd  a  case  of  typhoid  fever  in  the  family  of  a  man 
supplying  milk,  what  is  your  course  of  procedure? — 
Well,  it  would  clearly  depend  on  circumstances. 

32269.  Supposing  you  had  traced  an  outbreak,  eight  or 
ten  cases,  of  typhoid  fever  to  one  milk  supply,  and 
you  had  ascertained  there  were  some  suffering  from 
typhoid  fever  on  that  farm? — Under  those  con- 
ditions, the  thing  is  so  seiious,  that  we  should  take 
absolutely  legal  steps,  steps  that  we  are  allowed  to 
take  by  law,  to  stop  the  milk  supply  coming  into 
Birmingham.  But  what  I  have  always  found  has  been 
this  :  when  you  get  out  there  you  find  something  very 
obvious  is  being  done  to  contaminate  the  milk,  and  that 
by  taking  the  proper  remedies  you  make  it  unnecessary 
to  stop  the  supply.  Supposing  a  typhoid  carrier  had 
been  milking  a  cow,  one  would  see  that  that  man  was 
removed,  or  get  the  local  doctor  or  the  local  sanitary 
authority  to  see  that  he  was  removed  entirely  for  a 
time,  and  there  would  be  very  little  use  in  stopping 
the  milk.  It  would  not  be  of  any  value  to  stop  the 
milk.  In  several  cases  we  have  not  stopped  the  milk 
supply,  and  we  have  stopped  the  evil  at  once. 

32270.  What  do  you  do  with  the  sanitary  authority 
in  those  districts  you  go  in;  do  you  inform  them  at 
once? — Yes. 

32271.  As  soon  as  you  satisfy  yourself  there  is  a 
connection  between  the  typhoid  and  the  milk? — We 
generally  communicate  with  them  at  once.  My 
quickest  way  to  get  to  the  farm  would  be  to  telegraph 
to  the  medical  officer  of  health  for  the  district,  and 
say  I  had  a  suspicion,  and  would  he  come  with  me, 
and  I  should  expect  a  telegram  back  to  say  "  Yes,  I 
will  meet  you  by  a  certain  train."  That  is  much 
quicker  than  going  to  a  magistrate  and  getting  an 
order. 

32272.  Then  you  would  leave  the  case  over  to  the 
sanitary  authority  of  the  district.  But  you  have  power  to 
stop  the  milk  coming  in? — If  there  was  any  doubt  about 
it  we  should  get  an  order  to  stop  the  milk  coming  in. 

32273.  Would  you  apply  the  Widal  test  to  the 
suspected  person  if  you  had  strong  reason  to  suspect 
the  typhoid  fever  was  coming  into  the  city  through  the 
milk  from  that  farm? — I  think  you  should  apply  the 
Widal  test  to  every  person  coming  into  contact  with 
the  milk,  but  I  am  quite  certain  that  the  Widal  test 
won't  find  out  all  typhoid  carriers.  I  can  show  you 
an  excellent  carrier  in  Birmingham  who  gives  no 
reaction  whatever. 

32274.  Professor  Mettam. — Still  you  know  he  is 
infected  ? — Yes. 

32275.  Have  the  organisms  been  isolated  from  him? — 
Yes. 

32276.  And  they  are  virulent?— Yes. 

32277.  But  he  is  an  exception,  of  course?— I  am  not 
sure  that  he  is  a  very  great  exception.  I  think  the 
general  statement  has  been  that  these  carriers  have  all 
had  typhoid.    I  am  not  sure  they  all  have.    Just  as 
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many  people  have  never  had  diphtheria,  and  are 
diphtheria  carriers,  so  you  get  typhoid  carriers  that 
have  not  had  typhoid. 

32278.  Sir  Stew  art  Woodhouse. — The  utility  of  the 
W'idal  test  may  be  exaggerated? — Yes.  I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  wise  to  rely  upon  it. 

32279.  The  negative  result  would  not  satisfy  you  in 
a  case  where  you  had  grave  cause  for  suspicion? — No. 

32280.  Are  preservatives  used  much  in  Birmingham; 
are  they  allowed? — No,  my  predecessor,  Dr.  Hill,  made 


a  study  of  preservatives  in  milk,  and  took  drastic  action 
many  years  ago,  with  the  result  that  I  think  we  have 
suffered  less  from  the  addition  of  preservatives  to  milk 
than  most  of  the  big  towns.  Of  course,  we  get  farmers 
who  put  preservatives  in  milk  every  now  and  again.  It 
is  illegal  now. 

32281.  Even  in  creams? — No,  it  is  legal  in  creams  if 
the  amount  is  declared.     That  is  by  a  recent  Order. 

The  Chairman. — Thank  you.  Dr.  Eobertson.  We  are 
much  obliged. 


Mr.  John  Smout  Lloyd,  F.R.C.V.S.,  examined. 


32282.  The  Chairman.— Mr.  Lloyd,  you  are  the  chief 
veterinary  inspector  in  Sheffield? — Yes,  sir. 

32283.  Would  you  kindly  tell  the  Commission  what 
arrangements  have  been  made  by  the  jjublic  health 
authority  there  to  supervise  and  control  the  milk  supply 
of  Sheffield? — The  control  of  the  milk  supply  is  practi- 
cally with  the  medical  officer  of  health,  and  he  has  a 
certain  department  called  the  veterinary  department 
which  has  a  staff  of  three  veterinary  surgeons. 

32284.  Of  whom  you  are  in  charge? — I  am  in  charge 
of  the  sub-department. 

32284a.  What  proportion  of  the  milk  consumed 
in  Sheffield  is  raised  within  the  municipal  area? — 
Roughly,  a  third. 

32285.  And  the  other  two-thirds  are  derived  from 
areas  within  forty  or  fifty  miles  of  the  city  itself? — To 
a  great  extent  that  is  correct.  We  have  also  supplies 
from  as  far  as  Somersetshire,  and  as  far  as  Hawes 
Junction,  in  the  North,  where  the  railway  accident 
was. 

32286.  That  is  quite  a  long  distance?— Yes ;  it  comes 
from  the  millf  factories. 

32287.  Miss  McNeill.— Creameries?— Yes. 

32288.  Professor  IMettam. — What  time  of  the  year 
does  that  come,  Mr.  Lloyd? — It  comes  all  the  year 
round. 

32289.  The  Chairman. — What  supervision  is  exercised 
over  "he  milk  coming  by  rail  into  Sheffield? — We  have 
what  we  call  the  food  and  drugs  inspectors,  who  meet 
the  trains  that  bring  milk  into  Sheffield,  and  take 
samples  both  for  adulteration  and  also  for  tubercular 
infection.  They  also  to  some  extent  overlook  the 
supply  of  milk  as  regards  cleanliness;  visible  dirt. 

32290.  Professor  Mettam. — As  regards  tins? — Tins 
and  the  milk  itself. 

32291.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  acquired  powers 
similar  to  those  enjoyed  by  other  large  centres  of  popula- 
tion in  the  Midlands  to  go  into  the  outer  area  from 
which  milk  is  sent? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

32292.  And  have  you  been  exercising  those  powers? — 
Since  1901. 

32293.  How  far  have  they  proved  effective? — Well, 
we  have  got  rid  of  a  considerable  number  of  cows  with 
tuberculous  udders.  This  statement  (statement  handed 
in)  will  give  you  great  assistance  with  regard  to  tuber- 
culous milk.  It  is  a  copy  of  my  report  complete  from 
the  first  year  up  to  the  year  ending  1910. 

32294.  If  you  would  be  good  enough  to  quote  from 
the  report  itself  it  would  be  a  speedy  way  of  getting 
what  the  Commission  desire  to  know? — Would  you 
like  me  to  take  the  report  just  through,  sir? 

32295.  Perhaps  it  would  be  the  most  convenient  way 
to  avoid  missing  points? — Dr.  Scurfield,  medical  ofiScer 
of  health,  is  coming  to  give  evidence  before  you  on 
IMonday,  and  the  first  paper  I  gave  you  is  practically 
something  we  drew  up  together,  generally.  Mine 
folloM-s  on. 

32296.  Be  good  enough  to  take  your  own  report  so 
far  as  it  deals  with  the  animals  in  the  first  instance? — 
Practically,  of  course,  dealing  with  disease  as  connected 
with  milk;  animal  disease.  We  have  the  powers  of  the 
Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Orders,  and  regulations  which 
the  Sheffield  authority  made  under  the  Orders,  the 
tuberculous  milk  clauses  similar  to  those  in  force  in 
Manchester  and  other  large  towns.  Then,  of  course, 
the  medical  officer  of  health  deals  with  the  typhoid, 
scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  that  you  have  been  asking 
Dr.  Robertson  about,  under  the  Infectious  Diseases 
Prevention  Act,  1890. 

32297.  What  inspection  and  control  do  you  exercise 
over  these  dairies  situated  within  your  own  area? — We 
practically  have  a  veterinary  inspection  of  the  cows  and 
cowsheds  and  dairy  premises  every  two  months  by  a 
veterinary  officer. 

32298.  And    if   he    finds  in    these  cow-byrcs  any 


suspicious  animals  does  he  subject  them  to  the  tuber- 
culin test? — No. 

32299.  In  no  instance? — In  no  instance. 

32309.  Either  in  the  inner  or  outer  area  have  you 
ever  subjected  cows  to  the  tuberculin  test? — Not  since 
I  have  been  in  Slieffield.  I  have  done  so  when  I  was  in 
Manchester. 

32301.  But  Sheffield  has  not  adopted  that  method?— 
No. 

32302.  Professor  Mettam. — Have  you  another  method? 
— We  take  samples  of  milk  from  any  cows  that  have 
abnormal  udders,  and  more  particularly  if  we  suspect 
-tuberculosis. 

32303.  The  Chairman. — Is  the  inspection  of  the  cows 
always  carried  out  by  a  qualified  veterinary  surgeon? — 
Always. 

32304.  And  is  he  assisted  in  the  other  branches  of 
administration  by  non-professional  assistants? — Only  as 
regards  supervision  of  any  alterations  that  may  be 
necessary  for  any  drainage  or  construction  of  cowsheds, 
or  alteration  of  old  buildings  into  cowsheds. 

32305.  Have  you  found  much  difficulty  in  having  the 
orders  you  make  carried  out  by  the  occupiers  of  these 
premises? — We  found  some  opposition  from  the 
occupiers  because  they  thought  that  the  alterations 
required  in  the  buildings  ought  to  be  done  by  the 
landlords.  That  has  been  the  great  bugbear  in  many 
instances.  Still,  in  the  majority  of  cases  we  have  got 
them  to  do  eventually  what  we  wanted.  In  some  cases 
we  had  to  wait  four  or  five  years. 

32306.  But  ultimately  you  secured  it? — Yes. 

32307.  At  the  present  time,  I  take  it,  you  have  got 
these  into  a  moderately  satisfactory  condition? — Some 
years  ago  Dr.  Harvey  Littlejohn  was  the  medical  officer 
there,  before  Dr.  Robertson,  who  has  just  gone  out,  and 
in  1895  or  1896,  before  I  went  to  Sheffield,  he  had  a 
scheme  of  reconstruction  of  cowsheds  carried  out  which 
was  to  a  large  extent  complied  with,  and  that  scheme 
has  always  been  carried  on  up-to-date. 

32308.  Professor  Mettam. — So  that  there  was  really 
not  much  fault  to  find  with  the  cowsheds  when  the 
1901  Order  came  into  force? — No,  but  we  have  extended 
the  area  twice  since  then,  and  the  outside  areas 
had  to  comply  with  the  same  regulations  as  those 
inside. 

32309.  The  Chairman.— With  regard  to  the  other 
areas,  have  you  any  knowledge  that  would  enable  you 
to  say  what  condition  they  are  in? — They  are  in  a 
bad  condition.  For  every  farm  the  veterinary  inspector 
visits  there  is  a  sheet  of  that  description  handed  to 
him.  (Specimen  sheet  handed  in.)  It  is  made  as 
comprehensive  as  possible,  and  to  give  him  as  little 
trouble  as  possible  we  simply  use  the  words 
"  satisfactory  "  and  "  non-satisfactory,"  and  all  he  does 
is  to  cross  out  the  one  he  does  not  want  left  in. 

32310.  You  give  him  as  little  writing  to  do  as 
possible? — It  is  a  thing  he  can  easily  do  while  the 
farmer  is  fetching  the  cows  up. 

32311.  He  doesn't  always  have  the  opportunity 
of  making  out  voluminous  reports? — That  is  so. 
With  regard  to  the  city,  we  keep  a  book  of 
that  sort.  (Specimen  produced.)  It  is  complete 
for  the  year.  This  is  not  alone  a  check  on  the  way 
in  which  the  cows  are  kept,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  entire  premises  are  kept  with  regard  to  cleanliness, 
but  it  is  also  a  check  on  the  inspector  to  show  he  makes 
his  visit. 

32312.  Professor  Mettam. — Can  you  put  that  in? — 
Unfortunately  I  cannot.  Up  to  now  he  has  been  using 
some  sheets,  and  these  books  have  now  come  in  from 
the  printers.  (Specimen  copy  has  since  been  for- 
warded.) 

32313.  Professor  Mettam. — It  might  be  useful  for 
the  Commission. 

32314.  The  Chairman. — It  might  be  possible  to  send 
a  copy  later  on? — Yes;  I  think  so.    The  sheets  we  have 
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got  do  not  quite  correspond  with  that,  but  still  they 
are  on  that  same  principle. 

32315.  This    has    been    drawn    up    with    a  wide 
experience  ? — Yes. 

32316.  Dealing  with  the  circumstances  that  have 
arisen  and  come  under  observation  after  careful  working 
of  the  Order? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

32317.  You  think,  then,  in  the  outer  areas,  they  are 
in  an  unsatisfactory  condition  at  the  present  moment? — 
Some  of  them  are  very  bad;  others,  of  course,  are 
much  better. 

82318.  I  quite  follow.  Have  you  ever  sought  to  induce 
the  owners  of  premises  sending  milk  into  Sheffield  to 
improve  them  by  making  alterations? — Yes,  what  has 
been  done  is  this.  We  have  reported  to  the  medical 
officer  of  health  that  such  a  farm  is  fOuud  in  a  very 
unsatisfactory  condition.  He  then  finds  out  the  medical 
officer  of  health  in  which  the  farm  is  situated,  and 
writes  to  him,  and  leaves  him  to  accomplish  the  rest. 
In  some  cases  much  has  been  done,  because  I 
have  been  often  sent  out  by  the  medical  officer  to 
go  and  advise  the  owners  or  agents  as  to  what  we  think 
should  be  done  to  make  the  place  sanitary. 

32319.  In  some  places  a  great  deal  has  been  done, 
and  in  some  cases  nothing? — Quite  so. 

32320.  And  you  have  no  mean?  of  compelling  it? — No. 

32321.  In  every  district  you  are  obliged  to  visit  do 
you  find  there  is  a  veterinary  officer  appointed  by  the  ^ 
local  authority? — No,  not  as  far  as  milk  is  concerned. 

32322.  And  no  supervision  is  exercised  over  the  cows 
other  than  what  you  give  them? — No. 

32323.  Are  you  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a  magis- 
trate's order? — Yes,  we  never  go  out  without  one. 

32824.  Has  yom-  reception  been  sometimes  chilly? — 
No.  There  are  isolated  instances,  but  the  farmers,  as 
a  rule,  welcome  inspection.  Of  course,  you  get  a 
cantankerous  man  now  and  again.  What  they  do  kick 
about  is  getting  rid  of  the  cows  and  having  them 
slaughtered  without  compensation. 

32325.  That  is  the  great  difficulty ?— Yes. 

32326.  And  do  you  think  yourself,  if  the  thing  is  ever 
to  be  dealt  with  on  a  commercial  basis,  that  it  can 
be  done  without  giving  them  some  compensation? — No, 
I  do  not  think  it  can  be  done  without  giving  them 
compensation.  No  scheme  of  notification  I  have  evei' 
known  has  been  satisfactory  unless  there  was  compensa- 
tion accompanying  it. 

32827.  With  regard  to  the  area  within  the  city 
boundary,  have  you  there  ever  paid  compensation  for 
animals  so  slaughtered? — No,  we  have  paid  no  compen- 
sation. 

32328.  Are  you  able  to  succeed  in  inducing  cow- 
keepers  to  get  rid  of  suspected  animals?— In  most  cases, 
yes.  We  have  to  some  extent  the  whip  hand  on  them. 
The  tuberculous  milk  clauses  of  the  Act  give  us  power 
to  summons  for  failure  to  notify.  I  might  say  notifica- 
tion is  practically  a  dead  letter  under  those  clauses. 
They  also  give  us  certain  powers  to  prohibit  the  milk 
supply  coming  from  outside,  or  from  a  dairy  farm 
inside  the  city.  By  exposing  our  hand  and  telling  them 
certain  things  would  have  to  be  done  they  generally  fall 
in.  I  have  a  case  this  week  where  the  farmer  thought 
there  was  nothing  much  the  matter  with  the  cow.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  will  be  killed  next  Monday. 

32329.  If  that  cow  happened  to  be  in  a  dairy  in  the 
outer  area  you  would  have  no  means  of  securing  that 
her  milk  would  not  be  sent  into  Sheffield?— The  only 
possible  way  of  being  certain  is  to  get  the  cow 
slaughtered,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  we  have  oot 
the  cow  slaughtered.  " 

32330.  Even  in  the  outer  area?— Yes.  Since  the 
Farmer's  Union  has  been  in  existence  we  have  had  a 
little  more  trouble  than  previously,  but  I  think  the 
opposition  is  dying  down. 

32381.  A  sort  of  agricultural  trade  society?— It  is  a 
large  Union,  formed  by  the  farmers  in  England  three 
or  four  years  ago,  to  fight  the  warrantv  question  against 
the  Butchers'  Federation  on  tuberculosis. 

32382.  And  it  has  extended  its  operations  into  other 
walks  of  agricultural  industry ?— Yes,  it  is  a  strong  body 
at  present. 

32333.  And  they  employ  professional  assistance  to 
resist  any  prosecutions  or  to  defend  any  member  accused 
ot  breaches  of  local  regulations?— We  have  not  had  a 
large  number  of  prosecutions,  only  some  six  or  seven 
during  the  last  eleven  years,  in  regard  to  failure  to 
notitv,  and  m  those  cases  we  have  had  very  ridiculous 
penalties.    The  highest  has  been  a  sovereign. 

32334.  Those  are   by   no   means   prohibitive?— The 


clause  itself  provides  for  a  full  penalty  of  £2,  so  that  if 
we  get  a  sovereign  we  get  fifty  per  cent.  In  some 
cases  they  have  only  had  to  pay  3s.  6d.  and  the  costs, 
and  in  these  cases  we  make  an  enemy  of  the  farmer. 

32335.  It  is  not  a  deterrent? — No  good  at  all. 

32336.  In  fact,  it  leaves  the  matter  worse  than  it 
was  before? — Yes,  we  have  made  an  enemy. 

32337.  The  man  will  fight  you  and  say  "you  have  done 
your  worst,  and  I  don't  care  what  you  do  against  me?" 
— An  order  has  been  made  to  prohibit  the  milk  supply, 
but,  generally  speaking,  the  farmer  has  not  cared,  and 
in  some  cases  he  has  been  glad,  because  it  has  allowed 
him  to  break  his  contract. 

32338.  If  he  had  a  bad  contract  made? — Yes,  sir.  I 
find  the  advice  of  an  experienced  veterinary  surgeon, 
in  whom  they  have  confidence,  will,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  get  you  through. 

32339.  Do  you  carry  out  -post  mortem  examinations? 
— In  the  majority  of  cases.  Of  281  cases  I  do  not 
suppose  w-?  missed  a  dozen. 

32340.  Tubercle  bacilli  were  to  be  found  more  or  less 
well  developed  in  some  of  the  organs  of  the  body? — I 
have  yet  to  see  a  cow  that  has  got  a  tuberculous  udder 
and  has  not  got  disease  in  the  mesenteric  glands. 

32.34].  Do  you  control  the  inspection  of  the  abattoir 
as  well? — Yes. 

32342.  And,  of  course,  you  have  large  experience  there 
of  seeing  post  mortams'} — Unfortunately  we  have  a. 
very  large  number  of  private  slaughterhouses.  We  have 
185  in  tile  city. 

32343.  Professor  Mf.ttam. — Three  times  as  many  as 
Dublin,  and  we  thought  it  was  unusually  well  pro- 
vided?— We  have  37  in  one  position,  called  the  Killing 
Shambles,  under  the  Corporation,  and  all  the  rest  are 
scattered  about  tlio  town  in  the  hands  of  private 
butchers. 

32344.  The  Chaiuman. — Has  any  attempt  been  made 
to  compel  them  to  do  their  slaughtering  in  the  public 
abattoir? — There  is  not  the  accommodation.  The  City 
Council  have  had  in  view  the  matter  of  providing 
an  abattoir  for  some  years,  and  at  present  they  are 
negotiating  for  a  large  site  close  to  two  railways.  If 
that  comes  to  a  head  there  will  probably  be  a  good 
modern  abattoir  built  and  equipped. 

82345.  Do  you  ever  find  clinical  Symptoms  in  the 
udders  likely  to  excite  suspicion  which  do  not  prove  to 
be  tuberculous  after-wards? — Yes. 

32346.  And  in  those  cases  how  would  you  determine 
in  the  absence  of  the  use  of  the  tuberculin  test? — We 
take  a  sample  of  milk  and  send  it  to  the  Sheffield 
University  bacteriological  department. 

32847.  If  the  certificate  shows  that  the  milk  is 
infected? — Then  we  follow  up  the  cow. 

32848.  I  suppose  microscopical  examinations  are 
taken  as  confirmatory  of  clinical  symptoms? — I  have 
only  known  one  instance  where  a  failure  has  been  made. 
This  particular  case  w^as  a  cow  with  a  tubercular  udder, 
situate  in  a  cowshed  close  to  the  laboratory  at 
Manchester.  Professor  Delepine's  assistant  discovered 
acid  fast  bacilli,  which  he  reported  were  tubercle. 
Professor  Delepine  at  that  time  wanted  a  series  of 
tuberculous  milk  samples  from  the  same  udder  for 
further  investigation.  I  arranged  to  let  him  have  a 
sample,  say,  every  other  day,  roughly.  But  on  fetching 
subsequent  samples  I  found  that  the  cow's  udder  was 
getting  better.  I  reported  that  to  the  medical  officer 
of  health,  and  he  reported  it  to  Professor  DeMpine.  In 
the  meantime  it  had  been  arranged  that  the  cow  should 
be  killed  on  a  certain  date,  and  on  examination  it  was 
found  that  the  cow  was  free  from  the  disease.  On 
complete  examination  the  original  sample  of  milk  was 
also  found  to  be  free  of  infection. 

I\Ir.  WinsoN. —  Sacrificed  to  science. 

32349.  Professor  Mettam. — What  was  the  source  of 
these  acid  fast  bacteria? — I  don't  know. 

32850.  You  took  the  milk  yourself?- 1  took  the 
sample  myself,  and  I  don't  know  where  they  came 
from. 

82351.  The  Chairman. — Is  there  any  diminution  in 
the  percentage  of  infected  samples? — The  percentage 
varies  from  17.8  in  1902  to  6.7  in  1904,  and  up  again 
as  far  as  10.4  in  1910.  Practically  speaking,  I  think 
we  can  say  that  the  milk  supply  of  the  country  is 
tuberculous  to  the  extent  of  ten  per  cent.  That  is  my 
experience.  We  had  a  big  discussion  on  this  last  year 
when  Professor  Delepine  gave  us  a  paper  on  the  subject, 
and  gave  us  interesting  figures  from  several  large  towns. 
He  struck  an  average  of  ten  per  cent. 

82852.  Notwithstanding  the  diligence  with  which 
inspection  is  carried  out? — We  do  not  do  the  least  bit  of 
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good  towards  reducing  the  percentage  of  tuberculous 
milk ;  we  are  only  following  the  outbreak  of  disease-  to 
the  farm. 

32353.  You  are  not  arresting  it? — Not  getting  in 
front. 

32354.  Are  you  unfavourable  towards  the  tuberculin 
test  yourself ?---0h,  no,  not  at  all;  but  it  is  absolutely 
of  no  use  as  far  as  seeing  whether  the  cow  has  got  a 
tuberculous  udder  or  not.  It  simply  shows  she  has 
got  tubercular  disease  somewhere  in  her  body. 

32355.  Isn't  it  some  help?^Oh,  yes,  it  does  point 
that  out. 

32356.  And  does  it  not  also  follow  there  is  much 
more  danger  of  that  cow  developing  tubercular  udder 
than  the  cow  M'hich  has  not  been  a  reactor? — Oh, 
certainly. 

32357.  And  then,  in  order  to  secure  that  information, 
"would  not  the  application  of  the  tuberculin  test  be 
■warranted? — It  would  be,  I  think,  better  used  as  a 
means  of  prevention,  or  trying  to  get  a  tubercle  free 
herd  built  up  by,  say,  an  energetic  farmer  or  stock- 
breeder. 

32358.  Professor  Mettam. — And  protecting  himself 
from  re-infection. 

32359.  The  Chairmax. — At  what  point  do  you  suggest 
the  application  of  tuberculin  should  begin? — In  estab- 
lishing a  tubercle  free  herd.  I  should  say  probably 
Avhen  the  calf  was  three  to  six  mouths  old :  the  first 
test. 

32360.  Do  you  think  it  could  be  more  successfully 
accomplished  in  that  way,  by  applying  to  the  animals 
that  are  young,  that  live  to  be  the  milk  producers, 
than  by  applying  it  to  the  developed  animals  that  are 
already  engaged  in  milk  production? — Much  more  so. 

32361.  What  class  of  cows  are  kept  in  the  locality; 
are  they  pure-bred  or  cross-bred  cows? — Cross-bred 
largely,  I  think,  called  the  Lincoln  Red. 

32362.  Lincoln  Red  Shorthorn?— Yes ;  the  Derbyshire 
cow  is  more  of  a  hilly  nature ;  a  hardy  cow. 

32363.  Smaller  animal,  less  weight,  and  less  value? — 
Yes,  considerably.  A  large  Lincoln  is  very  often  worth 
from  four-and-twentv  to  thirtv  pounds. 

32364.  Has  Sheffield  a  market?— I  should  say  for  a 
large  town  probably  the  poorest  market  in  England, 
because  we  are  dependent  upon  surrounding  smaller 
towns,  such  as  Rotheram,  Chesterfield.  Penistono,  and 
so  on. 

32365.  Professor  Mettam. — Those  are,  comparatively 
speaking,  near  to  Sheffield? — All  within  twenty  miles. 

32366.  And  there  are  markets  held  every  week? — Yes. 

32367.  And  it  is  easy  for  a  cowkeeper  to  get  a  cow 
any  day  of  the  week,  because  there  is  a  market  held 
■every  dav  of  the  week  in  some  form  in  the  neighbour- 
Lood?— That  is  so. 

32368.  The  Chairman.— With  regard  to  the  adminis- 
tration, Mr.  Lloyd,  don't  you  think  that  so  long  as  it 
is  carried  on  fitfully  as  at  present,  efficiently  in  one 
place  and  not  at  all  in  another,  it  is  likely  to  lead  to 
no  definite  results? — It  is  the  belief  both  of  the  medical 
officer  and  myself. 

32369.  So  long  as  it  is  dealt  with  piece-meal  that 
undoubtedly  must  be  the  case? — Yes. 

32370.  Is  any  particular  breed  of  cow  more  subject 
to  tuberculous  infection,  so  far  as  your  experience  would 
enable  you  to  say? — Put  the  question  the  other  way 
about.  Ask  me  some  particular  breed  comparatively 
free  from  tuberculosis  and  I  can  answer. 

32371.  Have  you  discovered  that  cow? — Hereford 
cattle  and  Welsh.  I  have  an  experience  of  a  large 
herd  of  Welsh  cows,  where  there  was  very  little  tuber- 
culous disease,  as  shown  by  the  tuberculin  test,  but  in 
the  course  of  a  number  of  years  over  fifty  per  cent,  had 
become  tuberculous. 

32372.  Was  that  owing  to  the  way  in  which  they 
were  kept? — It  was  owing  to  the  place  in  which  they 
were  kept. 

32373.  It  is  part  and  parcel  of  their  keeping? — Quite 
so,  yes.  That  was  in  a  herd  that  originally  supplied 
milk  to  the  Manchester  Fever  Hospital,  situated  in 
Staffordshire,  not  far  from  Stoke-on-Trent. 

32374.  Are  the  Welsh  breed  natives  of  Wales?— The 
Welsh  black  cattle. 

32375.  In  the  hilly  districts?— Yes. 

32376.  Are  they  to  be  found  all  through  Wales?— The 
Welsh  people  themselves  sub-divide  them  into  North 
Wales  and  South  Wales  cattle.  Still  they  are  all  black. 
One  lot,  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  the  north  or  the 
south,  has  considerably  more  white  on  them. 

32377.  Lady  Everard.— That  is  mid  Wales?— I  am 
a  native  of  Shropshire,  a  county  adjoining  Montgomery- 


shire, and  I  used  to  see,  when  I  was  in  practice  there, 
hundreds  of  Welsh  cattle,  Since  then  I  have  not  had 
much  experience  of  them. 

32378.  The  Chairman — They  are  regarded  as  a  distinct 
type? — Oh,  yes,  they  have  their  own  herd  book. 

32379.  And  so  far  as  your  experience  enables  you  to 
state,  those  are  the  two  breeds  that  are  most 
immune  from  tubercle  in  their  system? — Of  our  native 
British  cattle. 

32380.  Professor  Mettam. — Y'ou  would  prefer  to  say 
rather  you  find  them  more  commonly  free  from  tubei'cle 
than  the  others,  not  more  immune? — Free,  yes.  The 
immunity,  as  I  pointed  out,  disappears  if  they  get  into 
infected  buildings. 

32381.  ]\[r.  Wilson.— There  are  some  remarkable 
figures  in  this  table.  Of  coimtry  cows  clinically 
examined  for  tuberculosis  the  percentage  found  to  be 
tuberculous  is  2.6  on  the  average,  whereas  in  the  city 
cows,  examined  under  presumably  similar  conditions 
and  similar  method,  the  percentage  is  only  0.3.  Are 
those  two  strictly  comparable?  Is  it  fair  to  say  that 
the  city  cows  and  the  country  cows  were  examined 
under  the  same  conditions? — You  have  to  add  these 
two  figures  together  to  make  the  one  set  comparable 
with  the  other. 

32382.  It  is  the  percentage  of  the  total  animals 
examined  that  struck  me  as  so  remarkable? — The 
explanation  is  this.  In  examining  cows  in  the  country 
we  only  go  to  the  farms  where  we  have  had  tuberculous 
mixed  samples  from.  A  large  number  of  samples  are 
not  tuberculous;  only  ten  per  cent,  is,  as  I  say.  We 
ought  really  to  inultiply  the  percentage  by  the  other 
figure  to  compare  it  with  the  clinical  examination  of 
every  cow  in  the  town. 

32383.  This  list  consists  of  the  number  of  country 
cows  clinically  examined  for  tuberculous  udders  in 
following  up  tuberculous  mixed  samples? — Yes. 

32384.  And  this  is  the  number  of  city  cows  clinically 
examined  for  tuberculous  udder,  which  is  the  same 
thing? 

Professor  Mettam. — No,  they  examine  every  cow  in 
the  city,  but  in  the  case  of  the  country  they  only 
examine  where  suspicion  is  aroused. 

Mr.  Wilson. — That  explains  it,  because  the  dis- 
crepancy was  so  remarkable.  It  is  an  extraordinary 
difference. 

32385.  The  Chairman. — What  becomes  of  the  con- 
demned animals,  Mr.  Lloyd.  What  is  their  ultimate 
fate.  I  mean  those  found  to  be  affected.  Are  they 
slaughtered  in  your  abattoir? — Out  of  260  cases, 
according  to  the  latest  return,  231  were  killed  and  21 
were  missed. 

32386.  Lost  sight  of? — They  were  sold  by  the  owners 
before  we  could  get  there,  after  we  had  taken  special 
samples,  or  else  they  were  sold  in  defiance  of  us  after 
«e  had  told  the  owners  they  wore  tubercidous.  I  have 
seen  that  happen. 

32387.  Professor  Mettam. — You  have  no  power  of 
following  them  up? — We  don't  know  where  they  have 
gone  to. 

32388.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  find  that  in  some 
particular  districts  you  get  more  persistently  samples 
of  infected  milk  than  you  do  from  other  localities? — I 
covdd  not  give  you  any  figures  for  Sheffield,  but  when 
I  was  in  Manchester  we  dealt  with  the  tuberculous 
milk  there  in  districts  very  considerably.  I  found  in 
Manchester  that  Cheshire  was  a  markedly  tuberculous 
district. 

32389.  Would  you  think  that  low-lying  pasture 
would  have  anything  to  do  with  producing  infection  of 
that  kind? — I  think  the  fact  that  Cheshire  is  practically 
lying  in  a  basin  is  the  deciding  factor  there.  I  don't 
know  what  else  it  can  be.  That  does  not  apply  when 
you  come  to  speak  of  the  Valley  of  the  Severn:  but 
Herefordshire  cattle  are  kept  on  totally  different  lines. 
Herefords  are  practically  out-liers  on  the  banks  of  the 
Severn,  whereas  the  'Cheshire  cows  are  kept  in 
insanitary  buildings  very  often,  and  forced  for  milk 
producing. 

32390.  As  it  was  described  to  us,  they  are  turned  into 
milking  machines? — That  is  so. 

32391.  And  you  have  no  figures  that  would  enable  you 
to  determine  that  such  a  condition  of  things  exists  in 
any  of  the  districts  from  which  Sheffield  derives  its 
milk  supply?— No,  I  cannot  give  you  any  figures  to 
support  that  at  all,  and  I  have  not  drawn  any  con- 
clusions. 
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32392.  Has  any  effort  been  made  by  the  corporate 
authorities  iu  Sheffield  to  provide  milk  depots  or  to 
secure  a  supply  of  milk  for  the  industrial  population? — 
No,  the  only  thing  they  have  in  Sheffield  that  you  may 
call  a  milk  depot  deals  with  dried  milk  for  infants.  I 
should  like  you  to  put  that  question  to  Dr.  Scurfield 
because  he  is  greatly  interested  in  it. 

32393.  Is  there  a  dried  milk  factory  in  Sheffield?— 
No,  we  buy  the  milk. 

32894.  Miss  McNeill. — They  use  two  or  three  kinds 
in  Sheffield. 

32395.  The  Chaiejiax. — There  is  a  considerable  trade 
iu  that  dried  milk. 

Miss  McNeill. — The  Corporation  itself  has  arranged 
for  a  supply  of  it  to  the  homes  visited  by  the  health 
inspectors. 

The  Chairman. — I  suppose  it  is  hardly  a  fair  question 
to  ask  you,  but  why  do  thej'  elect  to  use  dried  milk 
rather  than  fresh  pure  milk? 

Miss  McNeill. — Economy.  The  cost  of  bottles  and 
depot  expenses  in  the  other  case  are  so  much  greater? — 
The  Corporation  are  buying  the  milk  at  a  price  which 
does  not  allow  the  shopkeepers  to  compete  with  them. 
They  are  actually  selling  the  milk  at  less  than  the 
shopkeepers  can  buy  it.  They  began  it  at  a  certain 
price,  and  the  manufacturers  continue  to  supply  the 
Corporation  at  that  price,  which  is  much  less  than  it 
costs  the  shopkeepers. 

32396.  They  still  do  it  at  a  price  which  practically 
covers  expenses? — There  is  a  slight  profit  as  a  matter 
of  fact. 

Miss  McNeill. — As  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  no 
expenses. 

32397.  Professor  Mettam. — Mr.  Lloyd,  would  you 
prefer  that,  in  general  principle,  all  inspection  should 
be  controlled  by  a  central  board  for  cattle? — In  regard  to 
dealing  with  the  milk  supply,  or  in  regard  to  eradicating 
disease? 

32398.  The  milk  supply? — I  do  not  know  that  any 
advantage  particularly  would  be  gained  by  the  control 
of  the  inspection  by  a  central  board,  but  I  think  that 
inspection  in  each  district  should  be  compulsory,  and 
probably  to  get  uniformity  as  near  as  possible  it  would 
mean  each  county  council  would  be  the  controlling 
body. 

32399.  Wouldn't  a  central  authority  be  necessary  to 
ensure  uniformity,  because  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
inspection  in  a  certain  district  may  be  strict,  whereas 
in  an  adjoining  district  it  may  be  more  or  less  lax? — 
There  is  very  often  none  at  all. 

32400.  In  order  to  protect  the  public,  and  in  order 
to  ensure  the  milk  supply,  you  think  that  the  cattle 
should  be  periodically  examined  by  veterinary 
inspectors? — My  experience  is  this,  that  the  more 
inspection  is  carried  out  by  veterinary  surgeons  the 
better  the  results  obtained.  Even  in  regard  to  tuber- 
culous udder,  we  find  that  the  larger  number  of  times 
we  inspect  the  cows  the  more  tuberculous  udders  we 
find.  That  is  taking  only  the  city,  but  I  think  it  would 
apply  to  any  part  of  the  country. 

32401.  Is  that  because  you  are  more  skilful? — I  have 
no  doubt  about  it. 

32402.  Keally  it  is  experience  and  practice  which 
helps  one  in  finding  out  more  cases  of  tuberculous 
udder? — Yes. 

32403.  A  clinical  examination  of  the  udder  is  not 
an  easy  thing? — It  is  a  very  hard  thing.  I  have  got 
in  my  figures  here  the  samples  from  cows  with 
suspicious  udders  for  the  years  1901  and  1910.  I  might 
say  that  up  to  the  end  of  1906  the  examinations  were 
all  carried  out  by  myself,  and  in  that  year  I  took 
17  special  samples,  of  which  11  were  tuberculous.  In 
the  beginning  of  1907  I  had  an  assistant  who  had  no 
previous  experience  whatever  of  the  work.  He  took 
188  samples,  of  which  43  were  tuberculous. 

32404.  Mr.  Wilson. — That  is  to  say,  you  having 
had  several  vears  of  experience,  got  64  per  cent, 
correct,  and  the  new  man  only  got  23  per  cent.  ? — He 
took  28  samples  without  having  one  tuberculous.  Of 
course,  I  encouraged  him  to  take  samples  from  every 
cow  he  thought  was  not  right. 

32405.  Miss  McNeill. — He  took  samples  from  cows 
which  you  would  have  thought  it  unnecessary  to  have 
samples  from? — Certainly. 

32406.  Professor  Mettam. — So  it  becomes  really  a 
specialised  work? — Yes. 

32407.  The  Chairman. — It  is  manipulating,  isn't  it? 
Professor     Mettam. — This    examination    is  really 

specialised  work? — Yes,  there  is  no  doubt  about  it. 
Any  assistant  who  goes  out  to  a  farm  in  the  country 


never  comes  away  without  a  control  sample  when  he 
has  found  one  or  two  suspicious. 

32408.  Mr.  Wilson. — A  control  sample  is  a  mixed 
sample  from,  not  necessarily  the  whole  herd,  but  from 
a  given  group? — We  may  sub-divide  the  herd  into  four 
groups  and  take  a  sample  from  each  group. 

32409.  Professor  Mettam. — Do  you  think  your  work 
would  be  facilitated  if  you  were  able  to  give  some  sort 
of  compensation  to  those  people  who  had  cows  with 
diseased  udders? — Yes,  I  think  the  welcome  they  give 
us  now  would  be  strengthened  if  we  were  able  to  give 
some  amount  of  compensation.  I  do  not  think  the 
compensation  ought  to  be  a  lot. 

32410.  What  would  you  suggest?— Well,  the  1904 
General  Powers  Act,  London,  goes  up  to  three-quarters. 
I  think  you  have  a  Tuberculosis  Prevention  Act  in 
Ireland  which  gives  up  to  ^10.  I  think  the  amount 
should  be  carcass  value. 

32411.  The  Chairman. — Here  in  Birmingham  they  go 
up  to  ^4. 

Miss  McNeill. — That    is    the    owner    retains  the 
carcass? 

The  Chairman. — £4  compensation  and  the  carcass 
remains  the  property  of  the  owner. 

Professor  Mettam. — £4  is  the  full  amount  of  compen- 
sation they  can  give,  but  the  amount  of  compensation 
may  be  less  than  £4? — If  the  value  of  the  animal  is 
£6  I  suppose  they  would  give  £*3.  Of  course,  we  have 
no  powers  under  the  Tuberculous  Milk  Clauses,  and  I 
don't  know  that  they  have  any  legal  power  in 
Birmingham  to  do  that.  They  might  bring  it  in  in  a 
roundabout  fashion. 

32412.  Mr.  Wilson. — I  should  like  to  put  to  you  a 
scheme  we  have  discussed  in  two  or  three  districts  in 
that  connection,  a  scheme  whereby  compensation  would 
be  given  if  the  farmer  or  cowkeeper  notified  the 
presence  of  suspected  udder  trouble;  but  linked  up 
with  the  other  half  of  it,  it  seems  to  be  necessary,  if 
you  give  compensation  to  the  man  who  notifies,  you 
must  penalise  the  fellow  on  whose  farm  a  cow  is  found 
in  a  suspicious  condition  not  notified? — I  wrote  that 
down  in  the  train.  I  quite  agree.  It  would  encourage 
notification.  I  have  known  no  system  of  notification, 
as  I  said  before,  of  much  good  unless  it  was  accom- 
panied by  compensation. 

32413.  You  would  not  compensate  unless  you  had 
a  penal  clause  to  prevent  others  breeding  trouble? — 
Certainly,  but  then  after  compensation  and  notification 
you  are  spending  money  and  getting  no  appreciable 
benefit,  except  getting  rid  of  one  or  two  animals. 

32414.  But  you  are  reducing  the  sources  of  infection? 
— Yes,  I  grant  that. 

32415.  Those  are  factors  that  must  necessarily 
produce  beneficial  results? — It  is  the  first  step  towards 
controlling  the  disease,  no  doubt.  The  Sheffield 
Corporation  have  discussed  this  matter  several  times 
with  the  Butchers'  and  Cowkeepers'  Associations,  and 
they  have  always  passed  a  resolution  that  they  are  in 
favour  of  compensation,  provided  it  was  taken  in 
conjunction  with  some  steps  to  get  rid  of  the  infection, 
and  was  paid  by  the  Government  rather  than  out  of 
the  rates. 

32416.  Professor  Mettam. — If  you  gave  compensation 
in  Sheffield  you  would  have  all  the  tuberculous  cows 
dumped  down  there? — There  would  be  a  certain  class 
of  dealers  looking  out  for  that  class  of  animals,  and 
glad  to  get  rid  of  them. 

32417.  That  was  found  in  pleuro-pneumonia,  where 
Edinburgh  had  to  pay  compensation  for  cases  of  pleuro- 
pneumonia, when  the  animals  had  obtained  their 
infection  in  England  or  in  Ireland? — Yes. 

32418.  Have  you  in  your  district  any  herds  where  ' 
they  have  seriously  attempted  to  get  them  free  from 
tubercle? — None  at  all.  I  have  done  my  best  to  get 
one  or  two  good  class  farmers  in  the  city  to  do  that, 
but  when  they  begin  to  make  inquiries  from  the  dealers, 
and  find  they  have  got  to  pay  from  £3  to  £o  per  head 
more  for  the  cows,  subject  to  passing  the  test,  they 
said,  "  We  cannot  do  it." 

32419.  Dealers  refused  a  warranty  that  the  cattle 
they  were  selling  were  tubercle  free? — They  could  not 
do  it.  We  have  no  farmers  in  the  city  that  rear  their 
own  cows. 

32420.  How  long  are  those  cows  in  the  byres? — 
According  to  their  milking  properties.  Some  cows 
milk  on  for  fifteen  months,  and  I  have  known 
occasionally  cows  to  go  on  for  two  years. 

32421.  Are  those  locally  bred  cows  or  cows  with 
Dutch  blood  in  them? — As  far  as  I  know  Lincolnshire 
or  Nottinglvamshire  or  Derbyshire  cows. 
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:i"242"2.  A  cow  as  ;i  luli?  does  uot  stay  in  tbo  byre 
any  longor  than  one  lactation  period? — I  should  think 
the  majority  go  out  under  the  year. 

32423.  And  they  keep  in  such  condition  that  when 
dry  they  go  into  the  abattoir  and  kill  tor  beef? — Yes, 
every  ono. 

32424.  So  that,  practically  speaking,  it  is  only  a 
question  of  seven,  eight  or  nine  months,  or  up  to  a 
year,  that  they  are  in  the  byre? — That  is  so. 

32425.  Have  you  had  any  serious  deficiency  in  the 
milk  supply  of  the  city  in  recent  years;  has  there  been 
any  falling  off  in  the  supply  coming  in? — No. 

32426.  Last  year,  for  instance,  was  exceptional,  of 
course? — Milk  dealers  put  up  the  price,  because  they 
said  milk  was  hard  to  get.  The  better  class  customers 
I  do  not  think  had  any  trouble  in  getting  it,  but  possibly 
the  poorer  people  had  to  go  without. 

32427.  The  CHAiiiMAx. — What  is  the  price,  Mr. 
Lloyd? — It  varies  from  2d.  or  2-id.  in  the  summer — 
that  is  factory  milk — up  to  4d.  I  may  say  tliat, 
practically  speaking,  ever  since  I  have  been  in  Sheffield 
I  have  never  paid  less  than  3id.  in  simimer  or  winter; 
usually  4d. 

32428.  Professor  Mett.vm. — Ho\^-  long  docs  it  take 
this  milk  to  come  from  Somersetshire  or  Hawes 
•Junction? — It  arrives  in  Slieffield  early  in  the  after- 
noon; starting  midnight  oi'  afterwards,  or  else  it  comes 
in  the  early  morning,  started  the  previous  morning. 

32429.  It  must  be  twenty-four  hours  old? — Some  of 
it  more. 

32430.  Does  it  come  in  any  special  van,  or  in  a 
refrigerating  van? — ily  opinion  is  the  milk  has  all  been 
heated  and  cooled  before  it  started,  because  we  have 
taken  sample  after  sample  and  nevi'r  got  tul)erele  in 
one. 

32431.  It  lias  been  pasteurised  or  sterilised  in  some 
way? — I  have  no  proof  of  that.  l)ut  that  is  the 
conclusion  I  have  come  to. 

32432.  You  did  not  test  it  to  see  if  it  had  been  boiled? 
— No,  the  milk  samples  do  not  come  into  my  hands. 
They  are  taken  by  the  inspectors,  brought  into  the 
Town  Hall,  and  labelled  and  sent  to  the  I'nivcrsit^'. 
The  samples  we  take  as  veterinary  inspectors  we  send 
up  in  the  same  manner. 

32433.  I  presume  you  never  came  across  a  case  of 
tuberculosis  in  the  udder  but  what  there  were  other 
lesions  in  the  animal's  body? — No:  but  I  have  had  in 
two  instances  considerable  trouble  in  finding  lesions  in 
the  body.  In  one  case  Dr.  Robertson  and  other  medical 
officers  were  with  me,  and  it  took  about  twenty  minutes 
to  find  any  tuljercles  in  the  mesenteric  glands. 

32434.  Although  there  was  disease  in  the  udder? — 
Yes. 

3243.J.  But  that  is  an  exceptional  case? — I  liave  only 
had  two. 

32436.  Sir  Stewap.t  Woodhouse. — AVliat  do  you  do 
with  the   calves  in    Sheffield? — Then^    are  practically 


none  pi-(xluced  there.  We  have  a  calf  market  on 
Tuesday,  where  a  considerable  number  of  Derbyshire 
dealers  bring  calves  for  slaughter,  generally  three  or 
four  days'  old  to  as  many  weeks.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  are  doing  our  best  to  stop  them  bringing  any  calves 
in.  The  Health  Committee  passed  a  resolution  k 
fortnight  ago  that  no  calves  less  than  a  fortnight  old 
should  be  brought  in  for  slaughter.  Next  week  S 
Councillor  is  going  to  address  the  dealers  on  the  point. 

32437.  On  the  groimd  that  it  is  poor  food?-  ■■ 
Immature. 

32438.  Professor  METTAsr. — Do  they  go  in  for  veal 
much  in  your  neighbourhood? — Veal  pies. 

32439.  Sir  Stewart  Woo»house. — It  has  been  said 
that  boiled  milk  is  practically  as  nutritious  for  calves 
as  raw  milk? — Does  that  mean  skimmed  or  unskimuK^d? 

32440.  The  difference  of  boiling  only? — If  the  milk 
was  boiled  I  should  think  it  would  be  absolutely  free 
from  tuberculosis. 

32441.  Farmers  might  rear  calves  free  from  tuber- 
culosis by  boiling  the  mother's  milk? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

32442.  Is  there  any  objection  except  the  time  and 
trouble  that  would  be  involved? — I  don't  know  that 
there  is  any  particular  objection.  Some  people  have 
said  in  regai'd  to  human  beings  that  they  have  scurvy, 
but  that  is  a  point  I  am  not  qualified  to  speak  upon. 

32443.  The  Chaii!man. — Even  on  that  there  is  a 
difference  of  opinion? — I  am  aware  of  that.  I  think 
in  Denmark  that  boiled  milk  or  pasteiu'ls^d  milk  has 
been  >ised  to  a  large  extent,  and  I  do  not  tliink  any 
objection  has  been  taken  to  it. 

32444.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — It  would  lessen 
the  amount  of  tuberculosis  up  to  the  lactation  period? — 
Yes. 

3244o.  It  would  start  the  calf  free  in  life?— That  is 
one  of  the  steps  that  would  have  to  be  taken  to  establish 
a  tubercle  free  herd. 

32446.  The  Chairhiax. — If  you  feed  it  into  the  calf 
you  get  a  bad  chance  of  getting  a  sound  cow? — In  my 
experience  as  a  meat  inspector  I  have  known  young 
litters  of  pigs  come  to  the  abattoir  all  affected  with 
tuberculosis,  and  my  (conclusions  have  been  these,  that 
they  have  been  fed  with  tuberculous  milk,  either  from 
the  cow  or  the  sow.  I  have  found  tuberctilosis  in  the 
udder  of  the  sow.  It  is  quite  uncommon,  but  I  have 
found  an  occasional  case.  Dr.  I\Ialcolm  has  a  very 
fine  specimen  of  it.  because  he  put  it  to  me  in  my 
examination. 

32447.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Lloyd,  we  are  much  obliged 
for  your  attendance. — I  am  pleased  to  be  of  service, 
and  I  hope  some  good  may  result  from  your  Commis- 
sion.  In  Ireland  you  are  certainly  in  advance  of 
Great  Britain  in  regard  to  dealing  with  tuberculosis. 

The  Chairjtan. — You  think  wo  are? — Well,  you  have 
the  powers  at  any  rate. 

The  Chaiisman. — We  have  power  to  pay  compensa- 
tion, which  you  have  not  got  apparently. 


The  Cn)ii})iissi<)n  thr.n  (uljounicd  uiilil  flir  joUoirinij  (hiij. 


FIFTY-SEVENTH  DAY.— MONDAY,  11th  NOVEMBER,  1912. 

The  Connnissionois  met  in  tlie  Queen's  Hotel,  Birmingliam,  at  2  p.m. 
Present :— Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse,  m.d.  (in  the  Chair) ;  Laky  Everaed  :  Miss  Margaret  McNeill: 

.4lec.  Wilson,  Esq. 

8.  W.  Str-4NGE,  Esq.,  Secretary  ' 
Mr.  .J.  W.  RoHERTSON-ScOTT  examined. 


32448.  Mr.  J.  \V.  Kobertson-Scott,  author  of  several 
books  on  rural  subjects    above    the    nom    de  (jucrrc 

Home  Counties,"  including  one  about  goats,  said  : — 
"  Perhaps  it  would  be  for  the  convenience  of  the  Com- 
niission,  sir,  as  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  running 
rather  rapidly  through  the  evidence  taken,  if  I  were  to 
itiake  a  little  st.'itement  of  the  points  which  have 
occurred  to  me  as  likelv  to  be  of  value. 

32449.  Sir  Stewart  W  ooDHOUSE. — That  is  just  what 
the  Commission  would  like? — Well,  in  the  first  place,  I 
.should  like  to  say  :  I  am  a  literary  man,  living  in  the 
country:  I  have  been  living  in  a  village  for  eleven  or 
twelve  years,  and  it  is  in  tli;it  way  I  have  become  in- 
tercst<:d  in  goats. 


32450.  In  Essex,  I  think? — Yes.  In  a  small  hamkt, 
and  I  liave  been  much  struck  by  the  cans  of  con- 
densed  milk  in  the  labourers'  cottages,  and  by  the  way 
in  which  their  families  are  deprived  of  cow  's  milk.. 
As  to  goats,  in  running  through  the  evidence,  the  first 
point  which  attracts  my  attention  is  that  of  tethering., 
I  suppose,  in  regard  to  tethers,  there  must  be  a  dozen 
different  sorts,  not  one  of  which  can  be  recommended 
as  absolutely  safe.  In  my  own  experience  I  have  found 
the  most  convenient  plan  has  been  to  make  a  kind  of 
rough  paddock  in  which  to  keep  the  goats  practically 
confined,  a  place  about  the  size  of  this  room  (about  30 
feet  by  20  feet),  and  to  bring  a  great  propor- 
tion   of    their  food  to  them,  and  giving  them  exer.- 
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oise — and  plenty  of  exercise  is  essential  to  tliuir  well- 
being — by  allowing  them  to  be  led  about  from  time  to 
time.  The  difficulties  and  damage  brought  about  by 
their  breaking  loose  from  their  tethering  are  avoided, 
if  the  goats  are  kept  in  a  small  paddock  as  shewn 
here  (Mr.  llobertson-Scott  here  produced  an  illustra- 
tion in  one  of  his  books,  and  showed  it  to  the  Commis- 
sioners), and  the  children  at  dinner-time  and  after 
school  can  take  them  for  a  run  along  the  road  side, 
and  other  places  where  they  can  do  no  damage. 
Several  occupiers  of  small  holdings,  market  gardeners, 
and  others,  have  taken  a  decided  objection  to  goats, 
because  of  the  damage  they  do,  and  that  is  the  way 
in  -which  I  think  the  difiticulty  could  be  met.  I  don't 
know  whether  it  is  necessary  to  lay  any  emphasis  on 
the  inipurtunce  of  proper  feeding  to  keep  a  goat  in  good 
health,  because  a  goat  is  not  what  can  be  called  a  graz- 
ing animal,  but  rather  a  browsing  animal — an  animal 
which  always  thinks  there  is  a  better  bit  further  on, 
and  usually  a  little  higher  up,  and  nothing  will  re- 
strain its  desire  to  keep  moving — and  if  a  goat  is 
kept  continually  in  a  small  area  it  gets  in  bad  health 
very  quickly.  One  of  the  witnesses  has  said  that  the 
goat  is  easy  to  please  in  the  matter  of  water :  that  is 
not  in  accordance  with  my  experience.  It  is  a  matter 
of  some  importance  to  get  au  animal  you  are  getting 
milk  from  to  take  a  drink  as  often  as  possible.  When 
the  water  is  not  perfectly  clean,  or  has  been  tasted  by 
some  other  animal,  my  goats  have  always  refused  it, 
and  as  dirty  water  has  an  effect  on  the  milk  it  is  as 
well  to  remember  this.  As  to  the  popular  prejudice 
about  goats  doing  damage,  I  think  one  ought  to  bear 
in  mind  that  when  other  animals  break  loose- — say  pigs 
for  example — they  soon  make  a  mess  of  the  holding. 
If  a  herd  of  pigs  breaks  loose,  they  do  almost  as  much 
damage  as  a  herd  of  goats.  As  the  Commissioners 
are  perhaps  aware,  1  am  the  author  of  a  book  on 
Dutch  agriculture,  and  when  in  Holland  I  was  much 
impressed  by  the  great  number  of  goats  kept  there ; 
and  also  by  the  fact  that  some  State  assistance  is 
given  to  goatkeeping  in  Holland.  I  imagine  that  as- 
sistance takes  the  form  of  some  slight  assistance  at 
shows,  and,  perhaps,  assistance  in  the  form  of  keeping 
stud  goats.  If  the  Commissioners  attach  any  impor- 
tance to  that,  I  could  put  them  in  the  way  of  getting 
that  information. 

32451.  Lady  Evehahi). — I  think  that  rather  impor- 
tant. 

Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — We  should  like  that. 

II  ifjies.s. — Mr.  Timmermans  could  give  it  you.  I 
don't  know  whether  it  comes  within  my  province,  but 
if  the  Commission  is  going  to  consult  any  Continental 
books  about  goats,  I  should  like  to  vrarn  them  against 
■a  French  one,  M^hich  seems  to  me  to  contain  some  ex- 
travagant statements  as  to  the  prevalence  of  large 
yields  of  milk. 

324.52.  We  prefer  to  lay  stress  on  the  useful 
books? — It  seems  a  pity  that  statements  should  get 
about  as  to  immense  yields  from  goats  which  cannot 
be  realised  in  practice  in  this  country.  But  I  should 
like  to  get  back  to  tliat  matter  of  t<'thering.  What 
happens  is  this — the  tether  is  not  an  efficient  tether, 
although  it  has  swivels  in  it ;  it  is  not  an 
efficient  tether,  because  as  the  goat  drags  the  tether 
round  it  picks  up  little  bits  of  wood,  and  eventually 
one  of  the  swivels  gets  blocked  and  curls  round  the 
centre  pin,  and  then  up  comes  the  tether,  and  the 
goat  is  free. 

32453.  Is  there  any  form  of  tether  which  is  practi- 
cally useful  in  tethering  a  goat? — I  don't  think  there 
is  any  better  tether  than  the  relatively  simple  form 
of  an  iron  post  about  one-and-a-half  feet  deep,  with  a 
swivel,  and  a  chain  with  three  swivels  in  it;  but,  as 
I  have  explained,  you  have  always  to  see  that  the 
swivels  do  not  get  blocked  with  a  bit  of  wood  or  a  knot 
of  grass. 

32454.  That  iron  post  is  like  a  great  iron  skewer? — ■ 
Yes.  It  is  very  seldom  the  goat  is  able  to  lift  out  the 
tethering  pin  until  the  swivel  is  blocked,  but  when  that 
happens,  the  goat  soon  winds  the  chain  round  the  post 
and  in  due  course  it  is  pulled  out.  And  now, 
with  regard  to  what  can  be  done  in  Ireland, 
I  am  in  absolute  agreement  with  the  plan  of  giving 
well-considered  assistance  to  goat  shows,  and  goat 
exhibitors  at  agricultural  shows;  or  the  providing  of 
stud  goats  in  "suitable  centres  would  be  a  practical 
thing  to  do.  I  don't  know  whether  the  Irish  Board 
•of  Agriculture  is — 

32455.  Lady  Everaed.— Tber?  is  the  Irish  Goat 
fiociety,  which  sends  out  leaflets. — I  should  like  to  lay 
stress,  as  one  witness  has  already  done,  as  to  the  value 
<if  good  milking  strains,  rather  than  breeds. 


3245(3.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse, — We  have  not  had 
that  consideration  brought  before  us  yet. — It  is  in  the 
same  way  as  it  has  been  with  poultry.  Some  of  us  in- 
terested in  utility  poultry  have  felt  that  a  great  deal  of 
money  has  been  wasted,  and  energy  misdirected,  by 
the  interest  taken  in  toe  nails  and  the  combs  of 
poultry,  forgetting  that  the  chief  object  in  keeping  a 
hen  is  to  get  eggs.  In  the  same  way  one  feels  that 
when  goatkeeping  becomes  popular  there  is  the  possi- 
bility of  too  much  importance  being  attached  to  colour 
and  the  tints  of  the  coats  instead  of  to  the  utility  of 
the  goat. 

32457.  You  believe  that  strain  is  more  the  matter 
of  importance  in  the  ordinary  English  or  Irish  goat, 
rather  than  breed? — What  I  mean  is — take  an  illus- 
tration from  poultry.  The  best  layer  is  not  necessarily 
to  be  found  in  any  particular  breed.  The  thing  for 
the  practical  poultrykeeper  to  go  for  is  the  best  laying 
strains  in  it  may  be  wyandottes,  buff-orpingtons,  or 
what  not.    Do  I  make  myself  clear? 

32458.  Yes?— That  does  seem  to  me  to  be 
rather  a  real  danger;  that  if  there  are  great 
developments  in  goatkeeping  in  this  country,  prizes 
might  be  given  at  agricultural  shows,  or  points  given 
for  other  things  than  the  most  important  thing,  which 
is  the  quantity  of  the  milk.  Mr.  Holmes  Pegler 
lays  sti-ess  in  his  book  on  this  particular  point.  I  don't 
know  whether  the  Conmiission  considers  it  within  its 
range  to  make  inquiries  about  milk  sheep?  In  Hol- 
land I  found  a  good  many  labourers  kept  sheep  for 
milk. 

32451).  We  have  had  that  point  brought  before  us 
in  Ireland  by  Sir  Richard  Barter.  He  brought  that 
before  us,  and  recommended  a  particular  kind  of  sheep 
as  a  milk-giving  animal? — Sheep  are  kept  all  over  Hol- 
land by  labourers  tor  milk. 

32460.  Lady  Evekaud. — What  variety  is  it? — I  am 
not  absolutely  sure,  but  I  am  told  some  admirable 
milk-sheep  come  from  the  Lincoln  and  Texel  cross. 

32461.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — What  breed  of 
goats  have  you  used? — I  have  had  experience  of  Anglo- 
Nubian,  and  ordinary  English  and  Irish  goats. 

32462.  You~  believe  there  are  different  strains  in  both 
these  qualities  of  goats  which  may  be  improved? — I 
think  it  is  possible  to  get  a  good  milking  strain  of 
Anglo-Nubian  and  a  bad  milking  strain.  The  difficulty 
we  are  really  up  against  in  England  is  that  there  are 
not  enough  goats  to  go  round. 

32463.  What  yield  of  milk  do  you  get  in  twenty-four 
hours? — I  have  had  more  than  two  quarts. 

32464.  In  the  day? — Yes:  and  I  have  had  it  last  for 
some  time.  • 

32465.  That  was  from  an  English  goat? — From  a 
Saanen  and  Anglo-Nubian  cross.  I  do  not  profess  to 
have  spent  a  lot  of  money  on  goats. 

32466.  That  makes  it  more  valuable  to  us.  because 
it  is  material  within  the  reach  of  all.  Do  you  find  a 
much  smaller  yield  from  the  English  goat:  I  want  to 
find  the  proportion? — I  think  it  is  quite  possible  to 
pick  up  a  mongrtl  goat  which  would  probably  do  as 
well  as  any  more  fancied  goat.  On  the  other  hajid, 
I  have  English  goats  not  worth  keeping,  and  not 
giving  a  pint-and-a-half  a  day. 

32467.  For  what  do  you  consider  a  goat  worth  keep- 
ing?— We  all  seem  agreed  that  a  goat  ought  to  give 
two  quarts  a  day  at  the  second  kidding,  and  to  keep  it 
up  for  some  time. 

32468.  Irrespective  of  breed? — Yes:  a  milk-giving 
goat.  How  much  a  really  good  goat  of  good  strain  is 
worth  I  don't  know.  At  present  people  arc  asking  £5 
ior  a  decent  goat,  and  even  as  much  as  £20,  and  that 
is  ridiculous. 

32469-70.  How  long  would  a  goat  give  a  yield  of 
three  pints  or  two  quarts  a  day? 

Miss  McNeill. — Have  you  kept  a  record  of  the  num- 
ber of  quarts? — No.  I  have  no  record  here,  but  you 
will  find  in  my  book,  and  in  Mr.  Holmes  Pegler's, 
some  records. 

32471.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — How  long  will  an 
English  goat  yield? — The  maintenance  of  the  yield  at 
the"  second  kidding  depends  very  largely  on  how  the 
goat  is  milked  and  how  fed.  If  the  goat  is  milked 
thrice,  or  even  twice  a  day,  and  every  drop  is  got  out 
of  the  udder  each  time,  the  yield  would  last  much 
longer  than  if  the  goat  is  carelessly  milked. 

32472.  If  milked  three  times  instead  of  two  you 
would  get  more  milk?— I  think  that  at  times  the  udders 
are  so  swollen  with  milk  that  from  a  humanitarian, 
apart  from  the  utilitarian,  point  of  view,  they  should 
be  milked  throe  times  a  day.    If  milked  three  times 
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a  day  you  would  get  a  little  more  milk  than  if  milked 
only  twice. 

32473.  How  long  would  an  Anglo-Nubian,  for 
instance,  maintain  this  supply — for  eight  or  nine 
months  after  kidding  a  second  time? — It  gradually 
decreases,  but  you  should  get  two  quarts  for  a  month 
or  two  before  it  drops  gradually  to  two  pints  or  a  pint 
and  a  half. 

3"2474.  How  long  do  you  expect  to  get  milk  in 
diminished  quantities? — 1  have  had  a  goat  which  I  was 
never  able  to  dry  up.  I  don't  mean  there  was  always 
a  large  supply,  but  a  cupful,  or  something  like  that. 
From  the  humanitarian  and  utilitarian  point  of  view 
it  was  desirable  this  goat  should  be  dried  up,  but  this 
particular  goat  I  could  not  dry  up.  Of  course,  that 
is  very  rare.    It  was  an  Irish  goat,  and  it  cost  me  10s. 

32475.  I  am  speaking  of  averages? — I  would  not  like 
to  bind  myself  as  to  time,  but  we  might  regard  it  as 
an  axiom  that  a  goat  with  foreign  blood  in  it  will  be 
a  better  yielding  goat  than  an  English  or  Irish  goat. 

3247(5.  Both  in  length  of  time  and  quantities? — Yes; 
that  is  one  of  the  reasons  I  recommend  foi'oign  goats, 
because  they  keep  in  milk  longer. 

32477.  Do  yon  consid(>r  there  is  much  diff(>i-oncp  or 
advantage  to  be  found  in  a  pure-bred  Toggenburg  or 
Anglo-Nubian  rather  than  a  cross-bred? — I  would  rather 
just  say  what  I  would  do  if  I  had  £5  to  spend  on  a 
goat.  I  should  have  it  milked  twice  or  thrice  in  my 
presence,  and  buy  it  on  yield  and  its  physique  and 
general  appearance,  and  should  not  consider  its  colour, 
coat  or  ancestry. 

32478.  Or  whether  it  was  a  pure  Anglo-Nubian  or 
half-breed? — No;  if  I  wanted  yield  I  should  go  for 
yield,  and  not  for  colour,  general  appearance,  etc. 

32479.  Do  you  think  if  goats  are  paid  attcnition  to, 
taking  one  year  with  another,  and  with  foreign  blood 
in  them,  they  should  givo  milk  more  or  less  for  eight 
months  in  the  year?— Yes;  I  i)ii\e  known  a  goat  give 
mill'  three  years,  tiiough  it  had  only  one  lot  of  kids. 

324K0.  Tlmt  was  exceptional? — I  think  many  goats 
N\ould  give  milk  foi'  tud  years  i't  carefuUv  milked  and 
fed. 

32481.  You  submit  a  plan  for  keeping  goats,  by 
having  a  small  paddock  no  larger  than  this  room,  and 
a  shed — would  that  be  for  winter  only  or  for  summer 
and  winter? — I  want  to  speak  a  little  carefully,  because 
one  is  always  under  the  dread  of  reconnnending  some- 
tlii)ig  which,  from  the  humanitarian  point  of  view, 
may  not  be  desirable.  When  I  contemplate  keeping 
goats  in  a  paddock  I  contemplate  children  leading  them 
out  several  times  a  day.  I  have  found  goats  for  a 
long  period  perfectly  healthy  kept  in  a  space  half  the 
size  of  this  room  if  they  get  exercise  once,  twice,  or 
thrice  a  day,  and  a  complete  variety  of  food. 

32482.  What  food  >do  you  give  a  goat  kept  in  this 
way? — The  danger  to  a  paddock  goat  would  bi'  that  it 
might  get  a  sameness  of  food,  and  from  my  experience 
there  is,  practically  speaking,  no  food  which  a  goat  will 
not  take.  I  cannot  think  of  anything  edible  which  goats 
refus",  with  the  exception  of  some  poisonous  pla  its 
listed  in  the  goat  books.  The  greater  the  variety 
of  the  food  you  give  a  goat  the  better  it  is 
foi-  its  health.  I  have  found  fiom  experience 
that  tlie  best  of  all  hay  for  goats  is  not  what 
is  generally  regarded  as  the  best.  I  get  permission 
from  tlie  farmers  and  others  in  my  neighbourhood  to 
cut  the  hedge  bottoms,  which  is  generally  weeds  and 
rough  stuff,  and  I  have  found  that  please  the  goats 
better  and  suit  them  better  than  the  best  clover  hay. 

32483.  Is  it  necessary  to  give  them  anything  coarser 
and  shorter?— I  have  given  my  goats  oats,  but  that  is 
expensive  food,  and  imless  the  oats  are  crushed  the 
goats  do  not  get  the  nutrition  out  of  them,  but  swallow 
them  and  bolt  them  whole.  But  what  ^^•e  are  up 
against  in  I^^ngland  is  that  there  are  not  enough  goats 
to  go  round.  Several  times  a  year  I  get  applications 
from  people  who  want  addresses  from  which  they  can 
get  goats,  and  I  cannot  supply  them.  j\Ir.  Holmes 
Pegler,  the  Secretary  of  the  Goat  Society,  is  constantly 
getting  applications  which  he  cannot  satisfy,  and  the 
reason  is,  that  as  long  as  the  Board  of  Agriculture  will 
not  allow  the  importation  of  the  best  blood,  we  cannot 
go  ahead,  because  most  of  our  best  strains  have  been 
as  much  in-bred  as  it  is  wise  to  do.  Of  course,  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  is — and  very  justly  so — afraid  of 
the  foot  and  mouth  disease,  but  we  think  it  ought  to 
ho  possible  to  devise  some  system  of  quarantine  on 
lioth  sides  of  the  Channel,  that  is,  at  the  Continental 
poi-t  and  the  J-'nglish  port.  Lord  Onslow,  when 
President  of  the  English  Board  of  Agriculture,  allowed 
the  importation  of  goats  from  France,  and  the  goat 
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which  made  the  record  yield  of  a  measured  gallon  was 
a  goat  belonging  to  that  importation.  That  seems  to 
me  strong  evidence  of  the  improvement  we  might  make 
in  the  yield  of  goats  if  we  could  get  some  new  goats. 

32484.  Are  they  much  used  by  the  farmers  and 
villagers  round  your  place? — I  think  in  the  ten  or  eleven 
years  I  have  been  living  in  that  hamlet  nearly  a  dozen 
goats  have  come  into  the  district  within  a  radius  of 
five  or  six  miles,  and  not  due  to  my  efforts,  but 
simply  to  a  greater  interest  being  taken  in  goat  keeping. 

3248.').  What  class  of  people? — Labourers  almost 
entirely. 

32486.  Not  farmers? — No :  in  Essex  the  farmers  are  in 
a  large  way. 

32487.  Is  there  a  sl^ong  prejudice  with  a  number 
of  farmers  against  goats? — As  long  as  they  are 
tethered,  and  the  children  walk  about  with  them,  I 
don't  think  the  farmers  object,  but  if  they  are  allowed 
to  stray  they  do  serious  damage  to  the  hedges.  Most 
slock  owners  also  believe  that  a  male  goat  is  a  protec- 
tion against  abortion. 

32488.  What  bounds  the  paddock  you  speak  of? — 
Anything  to  close  it  in — strong  wooden  palings  in  my 
case. 

32489.  No  hedges? — No;  hedges  are  no  earthly  good. 
I  should  like,  if  I  may  while  I  remember,  to  say 
something  more  about  importation.  Your  Board  of 
Agriculture  is  reluctant  to  import  fresh  goats,  and  yet — 
this  is  one  of  the  arguments  we  use — at  the  present 
moment  there  seems  to  be  more  or  less  a  regular 
importation  of  hoofed  animals,  such  as  antelopes,  for 
instance,  for  our  Zoological  (iardens,  and  for  the 
Zoological  Gardens  which  I  think  you  have  in  Ireland. 
We  say  that  our  need  to  have  a  dozen  good  stud-goats 
is  of  greater  importance  to  the  public  than  to  have 
mere  antelopes  and  such  like  foi'  Zoological  Gardens. 
And,  moreover,  if  these  antelopes  can  be  imported 
without  bringing  foot  and  mouth  disease,  goats,  under 
double  or  quadruple  quarantine,  might  be  allowed 
into  the  country.  The  Goat  Society  is  prepared  to 
accept  any  commoiiseuse  kind  of  quarantine  both  on 
the  English  and  foreign  side. 

32400.  Lady  EvEitAun. — Is  it  your  experience  that 
foreign  goats  kid  at  a  different  time  of  the  year? — By 
using  a  foreign  sire  you  could  get  them  to  kid  at  any 
time  of  the  year? — Yes,  with  those  with  foreign  blood 
in  them  there  is  more  chance  of  getting  kids  later  in 
the  year,  than  with  the  ordinary  goat  where  you  get 
them  generally  in  the  sj)ring. 

32491.  Lady  Dunleatli  believes  you  can  get  goats  to 
kid  at  any  time  of  the  year.  That  is  my  experience 
also.  We  have  had  one  in  November? — I  am  most 
interested  in  hearing  that.  I  have  even  heard  of  one 
kidding  in  December.  That  is  one  of  the  great 
arguments  for  introducing  foreign  blood,  as  by  that 
means,  instead  of  only  having  milk  in  the  spring,  you 
might,  b\  the  introduction  of  fortMgn  blood,  have  it  all 
the  year  round. 

32492.  Yes,  a  labourer  having  one  goat  to  kid  in 
March  and  another  in  November  would  have  milk  all 
the  year  round,  1  think ;  that  is  one  of  the  great, 
claims  the  Irish  Goat  Society  make  to  use  them. 

32493.  T  have  not  spent  nnich  money  on 
goats,  but  one  year  I  had  a  supply  all  the 
year  round.  Lady  Dunleath  does  not  recommend 
jjarticularly  Anglo-Nubian  or  Toggenburg.  Our 
experience  is  that  Toggenbm'g  gives  a  greater  yield 
and  Anglo-Nubian  a  richer  milk.  Ijady  Dunleath  does 
in  certain  circumstances  recommend  Toggenburg,  but 
the  great  point  is  to  have  the  dam  the  good  milker  if 
you  want  to  propagate  the  breed? — Those  who  have 
influence  to  bear  might  use  it  with  our  Boards  of 
Agriculture  to  see  their  way  to  have  this  sort  of  small 
and  exceptional  importation. 

32494.  The  ti'ouble  is — whei'i^  can  they  get  enough 
goats? — I  understand  it  is  quite  possible  in  Switzerland 
to  buy  at  reasonable  prices. 

32495.  I  don't  think  you  can  get  them  under  £5. — I 
think  there  might  be  a  more  moderate  figure  for  a  lot; 
but  even  at  £5  it  might  be  a  jJi'ofitable  investment, 
because  you  can  sell  the  progeny.  Of  course,  one  is 
hoping  this  trial  importation  would  lead  to  an  improve- 
ment. 

32496.  I  think  tlu^  idcn  in  li'eland  is  to  try  and  get 
people  to  keep  a  stud  farm.  That  is  what  we  hope  to 
do.  I  think  you  will  find  yon  have  to  feed  your  goats 
in  winter  and  house  them? — As  they  ai'e  in  paddocks 
they  are  fed  all  the  year  round,  but  in  cold  weather 
they  get  a  much  more  ample  food  supply. 

32497.  Have  they  a  house  to  go  into  at  night? — Yes,, 
they    have    a   half-open    house,    at   the   end   of  the 
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paddock,  with  foot-high  benches  out  of  the  wind,  and 
perfectly  dry.    I  think  there  is  a  saying  in  Horace  : 
"My  little  goat  safe  from  wind  and  wet."' 

32498.  Mr.  Wilson. — With  regard  to  the  reason  for 
liaving  the  goat  developed  in  those  islands,  you  wrot€ 
an  essay  to  draw  attention  to  the  milk-failure  in  rural 
districts.  Are  you  able  to  say  something  as  to  the 
difficulty  the  labouring  man  in  rural  districts  has  with 
regard  to  the  supply  of  milk? — I  can  only  say  that  in 
my  ov\-n  hamlet,  which  is  within  35  miles  of  London, 
arid  at  night-time,  within  the  glare  of  the  city,  there 
are  a  considerable  number  of  labourers  who  never  have 
any  milk  supply  at  all. 

•32499.  Do  you  mean  for  thei#  infants? — No,  nothing 
but  condensed  milk:  they  get  into  the  way  of  drinking 
it,  and  even  make  rice  puddings  of  it.  They  also  get 
into  the  way  of  drinking  their  tea  and  coffee  without 
milk. 

.32500.  Lady  Evei!.\1!D. — Are  they  labourers  or  small 
farmers? — In  my  district  all  the  farmers  are  large 
farmers.  These  are  the  agricultural  labourers  I  am 
speaking  of.    All  the  milk  is  sent  to  London. 

32501.  Do  not  the  farmers  give  them  milk  or  allow 
them  to  buy  it? — No,  there  is  the  difficulty  of— > — 

32502.  Peddling  it  you  mean?— Yes,  that  is 
the  very  word :  peddling  it  out  in  penuywosths  and  half- 
pennyworths to  the  labourers,  whose  children  do  not 
always  bring  the  money  with  them,  all  of  which  means 
a  lot  of  work,  and  so  keeps  the  servants  from  doing 
other  work.  I  had  a  surplus  once,  and  offered  to  let 
the  labourers  have  it,  and  asked  them  only  the  same 
price  they  had  to  pay  for  condensed  milk.  But 
eventually  I  had  to  find  some  excuse  for  not  supplying 
it.  It  caused  such  »a  lot  of  bother  ;  they  would  not 
come  at  a  regular  hour,  and  as  often  as  not  they  forgot 
to  bring  the  penny.  It  was  no  end  of  bother.  I  can 
quite  understand  the  position  of  the  farmers,  although 
it  seems  dreadful,  and  undoubtedly  the  childi'en  are 
suSering  from  lack  of  milk. 

32503.  Mr.  Wilson. — Very  interesting.  We  have  a 
very  similar  state  of  affairs  in  Ireland.  Most  of  the 
creameries  take  the  milk  wholesale  in  Ireland,  and 
do  away  with  peddling. — Mine  is  not  exactly  a  dairy 
district' In  Essex:  the  farmers  keep  cows  for  their 
own  use,  so  that  it  is  a  bit  of  a  favour  to  get  milk  at 
all.  There  have  been  occasions  when  cottagers  have 
been  ill,  and  they  could  not  get  milk:  but  I  have  had 
n;iy  ordinary  supply  and  have  given  them  some  of  it. 

32504.  I  see  that  in  an  article  you  mention  families 
brought  up  without  an  adequate  supply  of  milk,  and 
that  they  were  ready  to  buy  it? — That  is  so.  It  is  not 
so  much  a  shortage  of  money,  but  we  have  to  remember 
some  households  have  got  into  the  way  of  doing 
without  milk,  and  that  being  so  the  more  they  do 
without  it. 

32505.  Sir  Stewai;t  Woodhouse. — Do  you  know 
whether  the  condensed  milk  is  condensed  from  separated 
or  whole  milk? — I  don't  know.  There  are  very  different 
brands. 

32506.  IMr.  Wilson. — Have  you  any  other  suggest<>d 
alternative  besides  the  goat  for  getting  over  the  lack 
of  milk  in  the  labourer's  cottage?  We  have  had  it 
suggested  that  it  would  be  possible  to  have  milk  clubs, 
and  order  the  milk  from  the  farmer  or  creamery  in 
large  quantities  and  to  have  it  delivered  round? — ^That  is 
an  admirable  idea,  and  would  meet  the  difficulty. 

32507.  It  would  get  rid  of  peddling  for  pennies. — The 
farmer  is  not  prepared  to  keep  a  slate  for  halfpennies 
and  pennies,  and  to  have  the  servants  worried  and 
always  making  excuses  when  wanted  for  something  else 
that  they  have  been  attending  to  the  milk.  (To  Mr. 
Wilson)  :  It  is  not  your  experience  that  in  the  Scottish 
dairying  districts — Aberdeenshire  for  instance — there  is 
any  shortage? 

Mr.  Wilson.— I  don't  know  the  country. 

32508.  Miss  McNeill. — In  Holland  is  it  not  the 
custom  to  deliver  milk  from  dog  wagons? — Yes:  but  in 
Holland  there  must  be  quite  a  large  number  of  small 
men  keeping  cows,  and  they  would  not  feel  the  same 
objection  as  the  large  farmers — I  am  speaking  of 
farmers  of  five  or  six  hundred  acre?. 

32509.  Mr.  Wilson. — Well,  we  find  the  small  man 
with  only  one  cow  sends  his  milk  to  the  creamery 
wholesale  ruther  than  sell  it  to  the  neighbours  and 
labourers. 

Miss  McNeill. — That  is  true  of  labourers  them- 
selves who  have  had  a  cow.  Is  it  not  a  question 
of  trading  when  they  get  into  trouble  with  their 
neighbours? — The  children  appear  without  the  money, 
and  it  makes  trouble  between  the  neighbours. 

32510.  Mr.  Wilson. — How  have  they  got  over  that 
trouble  in  Holland  when  the  labourer  has  not  sense 


enough  to  send  the  money  at  the  time?  Do  you  know 
whether  there  is  any  device  by  which  that  difBculty  is 
got  over? — I  shall  be  pleased  to  make  an  inquiry  abo\it 
this  and  let  Mr.  Strange  know. 

32511.  Sir  Stewakt  Woodhouse — We  have  had  sugges- 
tions  of  a  ticket  system? — I  should  think  the  milk  supply 
is  met  to  a  very  considerable  degree  by  the  large  number 
of  goats  and  milk-sheep  in  Holland.  The  number  of 
goats  in  Holland  is  enormous  for  six  million  people. 
There  are  some  230,000  goats,  and  the  number  in- 
creases. I  was  assured  by  the  State  agricultural 
teachers  more  than  once  that  their  labourers  did  not 
suffer  from  a  lack  of  milk. 

32512.  Mr.  Wilson. — With  regard  to  Holland,  it 
would  be  interesting  if  you  could  give  us  on  our  notes 
a  few  figures  with  regard  to  milk-yielding,  etc.,  in 
Holland.  We  have  started  in  many  parts  of  Ireland 
cow-testing  associations,  and  the  more  information  we 
can  get  the  better? — Certainly.  No  one  can  go  through 
rural  Holland,  and  make  inquiries  as  I  did,  without 
being  struck  by  the  way  the  milk  yields  have  been 
increased  by  the  State  control.  (Reading  from  his 
book) — "  In  Friesland  the  average  milk  yield  in  the 
best  herds  of  cows  is  given  as  860  gallons  and  over 
when  all  the  animals,  including  those  which  have  calved 
for  the  first  time,  are  included.  On  best  soils  an 
average  below  645  gallons  is  not  found,  but  on  sandy 
soils  there  must  be  lower  yields."  Shall  I  pursue  the 
question? 

.32513.  Mr.  Wilson.— Yes. 

Witness  (reading) — "In  the  one  province  of  Friesland 
milk  records  are  kept  of  53,000,  or  nearly  one-third  of 
the  milking  cows  in  the  province."  Here  is  a  case 
in  a  report  to  the  dairy  instructor  of  the  province  of 
what  a  farmer,  whose  cows  were  controlled,  obtained  in 
1909— -1,300  lbs.  more  butter  than  in  1909  under 
similar  conditions." 

32514.  Do  you  know  what  has  been  done  in  Holland 
with  regard  to  the  elimination  of  tuberculosis  from 
cattle? — I  have  noted  the  conditions  in  which  the 
State  compensates  for  slaughtering  tuberculous  cattle. 

32515.  That  will  be  interesting  to  us? — For  cattle 
slaughtered  for  tuberculosis  generally,  or  of  the  udder 
onl\  ?  I  simply  describe  them  as  tuberculous  cattle, 
and  would  not  like  to  charge  my  memory.  "  The 
farmer  agrees  to  permit  his  whole  stock  to  be  examined 
by  the  Government  veterinary  inspector,  to  assist  in 
the  examination,  to  lead  all  diseased  cattle  to  slaughter 
after  valuation,  and  to  buy  only  healthy  cattle  inspected 
by  the  Government  vet." 

32516.  Lady  Ever.\rd. — Do  you  remember  having 
seen  any  of  the  tubei'cle-free  herds? — I  have  an 
impression  of  seeing  several  tubercle-free  herds. 

32517.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — Thank  you  very 
much  for  your  expert  knowledge  on  goats,  which  was 
very  material.  The  goat  has  but  few  friends  with  us? — 
If  there  is  an^-  information  I  can  obtain  I  shall  be  glad 
to  do  so  if  Mr.  Strange  communicates  with  me.  May 
I  add  that  in  reading  Mr.  Prothero's  new  book  on  the 
"  History  of  English  Farming  "  he  speaks  of  six  or 
ten  ewes  giving  as  much  milk  as  a  goat. 

32518.  Sir  Stewai'.t  Woodhouse. — Does  he  say  what 
breed? — That  was  in  the  Middle  Ages.  You  must,  of 
course,  remember  that  goats'  milk  will  stand  the 
addition  of  water. 

32519.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse — And  ewes'  milk  even 
more,  because  there  is  more  fat  in  it. — Have  you  any 
evidence  that  goats'  milk  wants  careful  handling  in 
cooking,  because  otherwise  it  curdles? 

32520.  We  have  not  had  any  evidence? — Well,  there 
is  an  objection  because  it  curdles,  but  anyone 
accustomed  to  use  goats'  milk  would  never  use  cows'. 

32521.  From  my  own  experience  I  prefer  goats'  milk? 
— Even  to  a  cup  of  coffee  it  gives  quite  a  different 
flavour. 

32522.  It  is  excellent  for  porridge.  Have  you 
any  experience  of  making  butter  from  it? — Yes;  an 
ordinary  grocers'  sweet  bottle  will  do.  About  half  a 
bottleful,  give  it  a  shaking,  and  in  ten  minutes  you 
have  butter.  But  people  must  understand  that  in 
handling  goats'  milk  the  vessels  must  be  perfectly 
clean,  because  of  the  fat,  which  more  readily  takes  up 
odours  and  more  readily  goes  bad. 

32523.  Have  you  ever  drunk  ewes'  milk? — No,  I 
never  tasted  it. 

Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — It  is  very  rich. 

In  a  subsequent  comnmnication  to  the  Secretary  ot 
the  Conunission,  Mr.  Robertson  Scott  wrote  : — I  learn 
from  Holland  that  the  labovn-ers  in  the  ])rovince  of 
(h'oningen  had  difficulty  in  getting  milk  from  the 
farmers,  when  their  milk-sheep  or  goats  were  dry. 
But  the    families   on   the    route  of    the  co-operative 
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•croameiy  cart  bought  from  it.  The  Dutcli  Government 
has  given  in  a  year  as  much  as  £485  for  tlie  encourage- 
ment of  goat-brceding,  and  £60  for  the  encouragement 
of  milk-sheep  breeding.  The  money  is  given  to  Societies 
in  the  different  provinces  concerned  with  these  matters. 
For  instance,  the  Groniugen  Goat-breeding  Society  got 
j£'i)8.  Some  of  the  Societies  spend  the  money  in  arrang- 
ing "  milk  controls,"  that  is,  systems  for  having  the 
millv  of  members'  goats  regularly  tested  for  quantity 
and  quality.  The  money  for  encouraging  milk-sheep 
keeping  sometimes  goes  in  the  purchase  of  good  rams. 
Some  of  the  goat  money  has  been  spent  on  importing 
good  breeding  stock  from  Germany,  mostly  vihite 
■Saanens,  on  goat  shows,  goat  literature,  and  goat  in- 
surance societies.  The  official  cattle  "  consultant  "  of 
each  province  is  often  the  backbone  of  the  local  move- 
ments for  goat  and  milk-sheep  improvement.  A  good 
milk-sheep  is  supposed  to  give  2  litres  and  upwards. 
I'ndntibtodly ,   the  practical  sympathy  of  the  Govern- 


ment with  goat  and  milk-sheep  breeding  has  done  a 
great  deal  of  good.  The  old  Frisian  milk-sheep  seems 
to  have  suffered  from  the  incoming  of  our  Lincolns, 
but  the  sin-viving  Frisians  are  now  being  got  together 
iiito  a  herdbook.  which  has  a  small  grant  from  the 
Government.  What  has  driven  out  the  Frisians  is  the 
poorness  of  their  mutton,  which  makes  the  ram  lambs 
worth  very  little.  It  is  held  that  the  milk-sheep  is  more 
serviceable  to  the  poor  man  than  the  goat;  but  it  will 
not  thrive  without  a  good  meadow,  while  the  goat  will 
do  well  with  rough  feeding. 

The  moral  of  all  this  seems  to  be — (1)  That  the 
utility  of  the  milk-sheep  is  worth  consideration.  (2) 
Tliat  there  is  a  warrant  for  Government  help  in  for- 
warding goat-keeping.  (3)  That  importations  from 
abroad,  forbidden  to  English  and  Irish  goat-keepers, 
play  no  small  part  in  developing  the  efficiency  of  the 
goat  stock  in  Holland. 


Dr.  Harold  Scurfield. 

32524  Sir  Stewart  Woouuouse. — Dr.  Scurfield,  you 
are  medical  officer  of  health  for  Shield? — Yes. 

32525.  We  have  not  the  advantage  of  a  synopsis  of 
the  evidence  vou  are  to  give  us,  but  we  will  be  very 
glad  if  you  would  just  mention  to  us  the  points  you 
think  would  be  of  use? — I  don't  know  what  Mr.  Lloyd 
told  you  on  Saturday.  I  drew  up  some  notes  with  him 
before  coming.  He  probably  was  dealing  with  the 
question  of  tuberculosis. 

32526.  He  did,  and  he  said  we  would  iiear  nn>re 
definite  information  on  certain  points  h-om  you  than 
he  was  prepared  to  give  us. 

Mr.  Wilson  (pointing  to  typewritten  document) — He 
dealt  chiefly  with  the  second  half  of  that.  The  first 
half  of  that  synopsis  he  hardly  touched. 

Dr.  Scurfield. — I  think  the  point  I  should  like  to 
bring  out  with  regard  to  the  tuberculosis  question  is 
that  our  system  is  at  the  best  a  makeshift.  I  mean  it 
is  a  chmisy  makeshift.  It  is  only  an  attempt  to  weed 
out  cows  that  supply  Sheffield  with  milk  which  are 
found  to  1)6  suffering  from  tuberculosis  of  the  udder  at 
a  slightly  earlier  period  than  they  would  be  found  in 
the  ordinary  course. 

32527.  We  would  be  glad  if  },ou  would  tell  us  your 
moduii  operandi? — With  regard  to  the  city  cowsheds, 
the  veterinary'  surgeons  examine  the  cows  about  once 
in  two  months.  They  examine  the  udders  carefully, 
and  they  take  samples  from  any  cows  that  are  found 
to  have  suspicious  udders,  and  control  samples  from 
the  rest  that  appear  to  be  healthy.  The  suspicious 
samples  and  the  control  samples  are  sent  to  the 
University  to  be  analysed.  We  get  the  result  in  about 
a  month.  Inoculation  is  performed  on  guinea-pigs.  If 
the  result  is  positive  then  we  persuade  the  dairy  farmer 
to  have  the  cow  slaughtered  in  presence  of  our  veterinary 
surgeon.  So  far  we  have  been  usually  successful  in 
getting  these  cows  slaughtered.  Sometimes  we  have 
had  trouble;  a  man  has  objected  because  there  is  no 
compensation. 

32528.  Lady  Everahd. — You  have  no  compensation? 
— No  compensation. 

32529.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse — Even  for  tuberculosis 
of  the  udder? — No.  Of  course,  there  is  no  j)i'ovision  by 
law  for  compensation.  Then,  again,  the  Sheffield 
Health  Committee  have  passed  various  resolutions  on 
the  subject,  bringing  the  matter  before  Parliament,  and 
they  have  always  asked,  as  has  been  put  in  these  notes, 
that  the  Government  take  up  a  complete  scheme.  They 
have  opposed  the  idea  of  compensation  unless  it  is 
coupled  with  a  scheme  for  the  eradication  of  tubercu- 
losis, or  at  any  rate  for  a  reduction  of  its  prevalence. 
Otherwise  there  is  no  encouragement  for  the  farmer  to 
take  any  trouble  in  the  matter. 

32530.  Would  he  not  be  wise  to  have  the  animal 
carefully  examined  before  lie  adds  it  to  his  herd? — That 
isn't  any  sound  protection,  as  I  think  the  veterinary 
surgeon  will  tell  you.  When  I  was  in  Sunderland, 
before  going  to  Sheffield,  we  endeavoured  to  start  a 
system  there,  by  which  the  Sunderland  Corporation 
!,'ave  a  certificate  to  any  dairy  farmer  who  only  kept 
cows  that  passed  the  tuberculin  test.  That  meant 
that  he  had  to  buy  cows  subject  to  the  test,  and  in 
both  Simderland  and  Sheffield  the  farmer,  as  a  rule, 
hu.xs  his  cow  when  it  has  just  calved,  and  keeps  it  for 
one  milking  period.  The  cows  are  not  put  to 
the  bull;  as  a  rule  they  are  simply  kept  for  ten  or 
eleven  months  and  then  go  to  the  butcher.  The  farmers 
in  Sunderland  who  were  endeavouring  to  keep  tubercle 
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free  herds  were  not  doing  anything  towards  the 
eradication  of  the  disease.  They  merely  had  the 
cows  tested,  and  if  they  reacted  they  did  not  buy 
them.  They  went  back  to  the  vendor,  and  there  is  a 
certain  difficulty  in  selling  the  cows  in  consequence  of 
that. 

32531.  At  Sheffield  have  you  any  tubercle-free 
herds? — No.  It  has  never  been  taken  up  in  Sheffield. 
In  Sunderland  it  began  with  the  farmer  who  supplied 
the  fever  hospital  there.  I  had  charge,  and  we  got 
our  milk  from  a  neighbouring  farmer,  and  I  got  him  to 
do  this.  He  got  extra  for  his  milk.  I  think  he  was 
only  getting  about  8-J-d.  a  gallon  to  begin  with.  There 
was  no  cost  of  delivery,  because  he  was  on  the  other 
side  of  the  road.  He  eventually  got  lid.  per  gallon. 
Farmers  who  bought  in  this  way  used  to  reckon  that 
the  cows  cost  them  on  an  average  £3  more.  If  it  cost 
them  £21  to  buy  a  cow  without  the  test  it  would  cost 
them  £24  to  buy  a  tubercle  free  cow.  That  was  arrived 
at  in  various  ways.  A  man  might  have  one  or  two  cows 
sent  him.  They  had  to  be  kept  for  a  week.  Y'^ou 
cannot  go  and  test  a  cow  when  it  is  unsettled.  It  has 
to  settle  down  to  its  surroundings  before  applying  the 
test.    If  it  reacted  it  went  back  to  the  vendor. 

32532.  If  two  or  three  cows  happen  to  come  in 
together  it  may  be  cheaper? — Yes.  If  he  has  luck  he 
might  get  one  to  pass  the  test  the  first  time.  They  used 
to  say  the  average  cost  was  £3  more. 

32533.  It  would  add  to  the  price  obtained  for  the 
milk? — They  got  nothing  extra  for  their  milk,  but  they 
may  have  got  slightly  greater  custom.  They  used  to 
grumble  about  it  in  a  way.  that  the  public  did  not 
consider  it  worth  while  to  pay  any  more  for  tcberele 
free  milk,  although  advertised  or  guaranteed  that  it 
was  tubercle  free  milk. 

32534.  Still  a  section  of  the  public  did  appreciate  it 
and  support  them? — I  suppose  they  did  advance  their 
business  somewhat,  and  I  think  they  all  told  me  they 
would  not  go  back  to  the  old  system,  because  they 
found  their  cows  were  so  much  better. 

32535.  That  is  very  interesting? — That  is  wiiat  they 
told  me  quietlv. 

32536.  That  applies  to  Sunderland?— Sunderland. 
I  have  had  no  experience  of  the  tuberculin  test  in 
Sheffield. 

32537.  Have  you  any  recent  intelligence  of  how 
Sunderland  is  doing? — I  believe  they  are  still  going  on 
with  it.  There  was  considerable  difficulty  in  buying 
the  tc!sted  cows.  They  used  to  have  the  cows  tested 
and  brought  in  from  Wensleydale :  the  cows  used  to  get 
the  test  beforehand.  At  one  time  they  used  to  come 
down  in  the  trucks  with  the  other  cows,  and  they  were 
put  up  for  sale.  W^henever  the  farmers  in  the  district 
saw  these  particular  farmers  were  bidding  for  a  cow 
they  concluded  it  was  one  that  had  passed  the  test  and 
the  price  was  run  up.  I  think  my  experience  there  was 
sufficient  to  show  me,  that  while  you  can  do  this 
tuberculin  business  on  a  very  small  scale — one  or  two 
dairy  farmers  can  do  it — it  is  quite  impossible  for  it 
to  become  general  without  the  Government  taking 
charge  of  the  thing,  as  the  Danish  Government  do. 

32538.  On  the  ground  of  expense? — No,  on  the  ground 
of  the  frauds  that  are  liable  to  creep  in. 

32539.  Such  as  you  mentioned  now? — I  under- 
stand if  a  cow  has  been  tested  once  or  twice  it 
may  not  react  to  subsequent  tests.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  Professor  Bang  in  Denmark,  and  I 
was  much  interested  in  the  scheme  he  was  carrying 
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out  there.    The  Government  supply  the  tuberculin,  and 
a  condition  is  that  the  farmers  will  keep  the  "  reacters 
separate  from  the  others.    That  was  the  system.  I 
believe  they  are  still  going  on  with  it,  and  that  it  gives 
very  satisfactory  results. 

32540.  You  think  that  these  are  grounds  which 
render  it  unlikely  that  a  system  such  as  you 
mention  in  Sunderland  would  be  adopted"? — I  don't 
think  it  (*)uld  become  general  without  the  Government 
taking  up  the  matter.  Then  I  think  a  great  objection 
is  that  when  a  cow  reacts  it  should  go  back  to  the 
vendor  and  be  dumped  on  somebody  else.  It  is  an 
objectionable  system  I  think.  What  you  want  is  for 
the  Government  to  take  charge  of  the  tuberculin 
business  altogether,  and  enact  that  no  cow  shall  be 
tuberculin  tested  except  by  a  veterinary  surgeon,  and 
that  any  cow  that  reacts  should  be  branded  forthwith, 
so  that  everyone  may  know  it  as  a  "  reacter."  That,  of 
course,  should  be  coupled  with  a  compensation  scheme. 
Some  such  scheme,  I  would  suggest,  ought  to  be  taken 

"P- 

32.541.  In  Sheffield  tiiere  is  no  compensation  given? — 
No. 

32542.  But  you  have  power  to  order  slaughter? — We 
haven't.  We  have  power  to  stop  a  cow  being  used  for 
milking  purposes,  or  from  being  kept  in  the  same  cow- 
shed with  other  milking  cows,  so  that  practically  means 
that  the  cow  is  of  no  use  commercially,  except  for  its 
value  as  meat.  We  put  that  to  the  farmer,  and  suggest 
to  him  the  best  thing  he  can  do  is  to  have  the  cow 
sent  to  the  butcher  as  soon  as  possible,  and  that  the 
veterinary  surgeon  would  like  to  be  present. 

32543.  To  see  if  the  meat  is  fit  for  human  food? — 
Yes. 

32544.  Then,  in  the  case  of  tuberculous  udders,  have 
you  any  powers  of  slaughter? — No.  Of  course,  if  the 
veterinary  surgeon  were  to  come  across  a  regular  screw, 
a  waster,  I  suppose  he  would  report  the  fact  to  the 
farmer,  and  the  farmer  would  get  rid  of  it. 

32545.  In  that  case  you  could  stop  the  milk  coming 
in,  and  if  it  was  a  waster,  and  if  the  surgeon  saw  it 
was  clinically  affected  with  tuberculosis,  would  you 
stop  it? — No.  Only  tuberculosis  of  the  udder  is 
scheduled. 

32546.  Mr.  Wilson. — Don't  you  think  that  tuber- 
culosis of  any  kind  ought  to  be  included:  I  don't  mean 
merely  a  reacting  cow  that  is  otherwise  apparently 
healthy? — I  certainly  think  we  ought  to  be  empo\\ered 
to  exclude  a  cow  that  is  a  waster  from  the  milk  supply. 
I  think  it  is  probable  that  very  much  the  greater  part 
of  the  danger  is  from  tuberculous  udders,  and  that  it 
may  be  only  a  sort  of  freak  cow  which  passes  tubercle 
bacilli  in  its  milk,  without  the  udder  being  affected. 
Of  course,  there  must  be  a  beginning  of  the  infection. 
The  veterinary  surgeon  can  spot  it  after  a  certain 
peiiod.  but  there  must  be  a  period  of  some  davs  before 
that. 

32547.  Miss  McNeill. — For  the  manifestation? — Yes, 
when  it  can  be  found  with  a  microscope  and  cannot  be 
felt  by  palpation. 

32548.  Sir  Stewaist  Woodhouse — What  guides  you  to 
an  examination  of  the  milk  with  reference  to  tuberculous 
bacilli:  is  milk  taken  at  random  and  examined? — With 
the  outside  milks  we  do  that;  the  milk  produced  outside 
the  city  and  brought  in  by  road  or  rail  is  met  by  the 
inspector. 

32549.  This  gives  you  po\s  er  of  inspection  both  within 
and  outside  the  city? — WV  have  no  power  to  inspect 
outside  the  city  unless  sometliing  has  happened. 

32550.  You  have  not  the  powers  of  Manchester? — I 
think  so.  The  preliminary  thing  is  you  have  to  get  a 
wrong  sample.  That  gives  you  the'  power.  If  you  get 
a  sample  by  road  or  rail  which  bacteriologically  contains 
tuberculous  bacilli  after  an  interval  of  foin-  weeks  or 
so  for  the  examination,  then  you  have  power,  by  getting 
an  order  from  a  magistrate  who  has  jurisdiction  in  the 
district,  to  go  to  that  dairy  farm  outside  the  city  and 
examine  the  cow.  That  is  to  say,  the  veterinary  sur- 
geon has. 

.32551.  The  Corporation  of  Sheffield  have  that  power? 
—Yes. 

32552.  Lady  Evepahd. — You  cannot  exercise  that 
power  unless  diseased  milk  so  classed  comes  into 
Sheffield?— That  is  the  first  stage. 

32553.  If  you  have  a  suspicion  of  typhoid  or 
diphthei'ia  coming  from  the  milk  of  a  certain  district 
then  have  you  the  power? — We  have  the  power  to  stop 
the  milk.  We  have  sometimes  used  the  power  when 
we  have  had  difficulty  with  a  farmer  who  says,  I 
won't  give  any  satisfactory  undertaking  as  to  what  I 
will  do  with  this  cow."  I  mean  the  outside  farmer. 
The  first  stage  is,  you  take  a  road  or  rail  sample.  If 


it  contains  tubercle  bacilli,  when  the  report  conies 
in  the  veterinary  surgeon  goes  out  to  examine  the  cows- 
He  finds,  perhaps,  one  very  suspicious  one.  He  takes 
jiamples.  They  are  sent  to  the  University.  Another 
month  elapses  before  you  get  the  results.  If  they  are 
positive  the  veterinary  surgeon  goes  out  a  second  time 
to  the  farm  and  tells  the  farmer  such  and  such  cows 
have  tubercular  udders,  and  advises  him  to  have  them 
slaughtered.  They  are  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
city.  You  cannot  bring  the  same  pressure  to  bear. 
That  is  why  they  say  "  The  cow  is  a  very  good-looking: 
cow  and  all  that.  I  don't  care  about  having  it 
.slaughtered.    I  won't  give  any  undertaking." 

32554.  Lady  Evehahd. — Do  you  find  the  )nedical 
officers  of  these  districts  assist  you? — They  do  to  some 
extent,  not  very  nuich.  We  always  write  to  them.  I 
write  to  the  county  medical  officer,  and  generally  the 
medical  officer  of  the  district.  I  think  they  do  help, 
but  they  haven't  the  same  interest  in  assisting  us  in 
that  way. 

32555.  They  don't  have  the  milk? — They  don't  have 
the  milk. 

32656.  You  haven't  a  county  veterinary  officer,  have 
you? — No,  a  medical  officer  of  health.  I  don't  know 
what  their  arrangements  are  regarding  the  veterinary 
surgeon.  Where  we  do  get  a  little  power  is  this,  if  a 
man  won't  give  a  satisfactory  undertaking  we  call  a 
meeting  of  the  Health  Committee,  and  we  give  him 
notice  that  we  are  going  to  make  an  order  preventing 
his  milk  from  coming  into  Sheffield. 

32557.  Any  of  his  milk? — Yes.  We  take  that  line, 
because  we  say  this  man  has  been  sending  milk  con- 
taining tuberculous  bacilli.  He  has  been  told  about  his' 
cow  with  a  tuberculous  udder.  He  says  he  is  going 
to  keep  it  in  this  or  that  shed,  but  won't  give  any 
really  satisfactory  undertaking,  so  we  had  better  make 
an  order  stopping  his  milk. 

32558.  J\lr.  Wilson. — Have  you  had  occasion  to' 
enforce  that? — Yes.  In  several  cases  the  animal  has- 
been  slaughtered  and  the  order  held  over. 

32559.  You  have  used  the  threat? — We  have  used  the 
threat,  and  also  made  the  order  in  one  or  two  cases. 

32560.  .\nd  that  was  sufficient  to  bring  the  man  to- 
reason? — In  certain  cases  a  man  has  been  brought  to- 
reason  by  it.  In  one  case,  certainly,  we  made  an 
order  and  it  went  on.  The  farmer  was  rather  cheeky. 
He  came  to  the  Committee  and  told  them  he  did  not 
mind  if  they  made  an  order,  and  they  made  it.  I 
don't  know  whether  he  really  meant  it  or  not. 

32561.  Sir  Stewaut  Woodhouse. — In  case  it  came  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  sanitary  authority  that  someone 
in  connection  with  a  dairy  outside  the  city  had  typhoid 
fever,  have  you  power  to  go  and  examine  into  the 
health  of  the  household  on  that  dairy  farm?  What  is- 
your  power  in  case  there  were  a  number  of  people  wha 
got  their  milk  from  one  dairy  farm,  and  those  people 
were  more  or  less  affected  by  typhoid  fever? — W^e  would 
certainly  have  power  then.  If  I  heard  of  a  case  of 
typhoid  fever  at  a  farm  I  would  certainly  communicate 
with  the  medical  officer  of  the  district,  and  find  out 
from  him  if  everything  was  done  that  ought  to  be 
done.  We  sometimes  have  eases  like  that.  In  these 
cases  we  certainly  get  the  co-operation  of  the  medical 
officer  of  health.  We  have  never  had  any  trouble  in 
that  respect.  I  remember  one  case  in  a  rural  district 
\\here  the  medical  officer  of  health  did  everything  that 
could  be  done,  and  told  me  everything  that  was  being 
done  by  way  of  precaution. 

32562.  Have  you  had  any  outbreaks  of  infectious 
disease  in  the  city  that  you  attribtited  to  contagion 
conveyed  by  milk? — Y'es,  we  have  had  two,  I  think, 
during  nine  years,  and  both  of  these  were  inside  the- 
city. 

32563.  The  milk  was  produced  inside  the  city? — 
Produced  inside  the  city.  So  we  have  no  complaint  to 
make  in  that  respect  as  regards  the  outside  sources.  I 
suppose  there  is  really  more  infectious  disease  in  the 
city.  The  children  of  farmers  in  the  city  are  principally 
attending  elementary  schools. 

32564.  Were  these  outbreaks  of  typhoid  fi'ver? — 
Scarlet  fever.  When  I  was  in  Sunderland  we  had  a 
bad  outbreak  of  scarlet  fever,  and  that  was  from  an 
outside  farm,  and  there  was  another  just  before  I  was 
appointed,  a  very  bad  outbreak  of  typhoid.  That  was 
also  from  an  outside  farm. 

32565.  Is  most  of  your  milk  jnoduced  inside  the  city 
or  outside? — Most  of  it  outside.  (Dr.  Scui-field  here 
handed  in  a  statement.)  He  proceeded  :  I  will  leave 
that.  That  gives  the  number  of  cows  outside.  Yoi; 
will  see  more  milk  comes  from  outside.  If  I  may  say 
so,  I  have  given  a  description  in  a  paper  that  was 
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pi'f  pared  for  the  Home  Congress  on  Tuberculosis.  On 
page  9  the  system  is  described  pretty  accurately. 

32r)66.  Sii-  Stewaut  ^YooDHorsE. — We  shall  be  glad 
to  have  that.  (Copies  of  the  paper  were  handed  to 
each  of  the  Commissioners.) 

^y^tll€ils. — I  may  just  run  over  some  points  in  this. 
I  mention  there  that  there  is  one  month's  delay  in  the 
case  of  a  city  cow  and  two  months'  delay  for  an  out- 
side one.  I  give  the  number  of  city  cows  and  outside 
cows  that  have  been  condemned.  I  may  point  out  that 
this,  of  course,  is  no  guide  to  the  amoimt  of  tubercu- 
losis; outside  as  compared  with  the  tuberculosis  inside. 
We  condemn  more  city  cows  in  proportion,  because  our 
system  of  examination  is  much  more  perfect.  The 
examination  of  the  outside  milk  is  haphazard,  by  means 
of  taking  samples  of  mixed  mill;  as  they  arrive  at  the 
station. 

32567.  Yon  are  guided  simply  and  solely  by  the 
■discovery  of  tubercle  bacilli  observed  from  the  outside 
cows? — That  is  right. 

32568.  Lady  EvEfiAi'.D. — Must  your  tuberculous  bacilli 
pass  through  a  guinea-pig  before  you  are  perfectly 
•certain? — You  can  sometimes  get  a  direct  microscopic 
result  from  the  milk  itself  by  using  a  centrifuge,  but 
the  number  of  these  is  comparatively  small. 

32569.  If  it  is  at  all  a  doubtful' case  you  think  it 
necessary  to  pass  it  through  a  guinea-pig? — Inoculation 
•of  a  guinea-pig  is  ah\  ays  done. 

32570.  Miss  McNeili,. — It  may  escape  you  by  the 
microscopic  test? — Certainly.  I  have  mentione^l  that 
in  the  2,400  city  stalls  there  were  127  cows  with  tuber- 
culous udders  found  in  four  years.  On  the  assumption 
that  we  have  not  missed  any,  and  that  the  proportion 
of  outside  cows  with  tuberculous  udders  is  the  same,  I 
think  what  has  happened  is,  we  have  found  75  out  of 
296  cows  with  tuberculous  udders  of  the  outside  ones. 
I  mean  if  the  proportion  of  cows  with  tuberculous 
udders  was  the  same  among  the  outside  stalls  as  the 
inside  there  ought  to  have  been  296,  and  we  have  only 
found  75.  I  would  suggest  tiiat  there  is  every  reason 
to  suppose  that  there  are  probably  more  tuberculous 
udders  among  outside  cows,  because  the  inspection  is 
not  so  stringent. 

32571.  Sir  Stewaijt  Woodhouse. — A  goodly  number 
would  escape  detection? — Y'es.  That  shows  what  a 
comjiaratively  small  thing  our  outside  inspection  is. 

Lady  Evehai!D. — More  probably  there  is  double  the 
numbei'. 

32572.  Miss  McNeill. — About  the  milk  from  these 
cows  from  the  outside,  where  has  it  gone  to,  do  you 
suppose? — It  goes  down  the  throats  of  the  Sheffield 
citizens.  Perhaps  I  might  just  mention  this.  I  think 
we  may  take  it  a  great  many  children  consume  cows' 
milk  containing  tuberculous  bacilli  without  harm. 

32573.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — I  was  going  to  ask 
a  question  bearing  on  that.  We  have  had  it  before  us 
that  tubercle  bacilli  were  found  in  milk  supplied  by 
ten  per  cent,  of  the  herds  examined,  which  seems  a 
large  number,  and  from  which  we  may  infer  that  a 
good  deal  of  the  milk  contains  tubercle  bacilli, 
perhaps  in  small  quantities.  I  suppose  you  hold  that 
many  children  acquire  a  limited  amount  of  tuberculosis, 
luit  that  they  outgrow  it  owing  to  their  vitality? — Yes. 
I  think  there  is  no  doubt  about  that.  There  is  no 
doubt  a  large  number  of  children  get  it.  The  per- 
centage is  given  tremendously  high  by  some  authorities. 
I  should  think  also  a  number  of  children  in  good  health 
swallow  milk  containing  tubercle  bacilli  without  it  do- 
ing them  any  harm.  The  highest  number  of  tubercu- 
lous udders  we  have  ever  found  in  the  city  stalls  was 
42  out  of  2,400.  That  is  a  very  high  percentage,  42 
cows  with  tuberculous  udders  in  one  year  out  of  2,400 
stalls;  2,400  stalls  might  represent  3,000  cows.  It  is  a 
very  high  percentage. 

32574.  It  is  over  one  per  cent.? — You  might  take  the 
average — 127  cows  over  four  years ;  that  is  30.  That  is 
practically  one  per  cent.  That  is  over  the  period  of 
four  years,  30  tuberculous  udders  among  2,400  stalls. 
If  you  call  it  3,000  cows  you  get  somewhere  about  one 
per  cent. — one  per  cent,  of  all  cows,  not  tuberculous 
cows.  It  means  that  with  a  herd  of  50  cows  it  is 
an  even  money  chance  whether  the  milk  contains 
tuberculous  bacilli  or  not.  So  there  must  be  a  very 
large  amount  of  tuberculous  milk  consumed,  tiiat  is 
quite  certain. 

32575.  Mr.  Wilson. — About  how  large  a  percentage 
of  the  samples  taken  in  Sheffield  are— the  normal 
market  milk  supply—found  to  be  tuberculous? — From 
the  outside?  Mr.  Llovd  would  tell  you  it  is  somewhere 
about  ten  per  coit. 

32.576.  Miss  McNeill.— Ho  said  roughly  about  ten 
per  cent.?— Uoughly.    One  point  I  refer  t<i  on  page  9 


is  that  perhaps  most  of  the  children  who  suffer  are 
children  living  inider  very  bad  circumstances,  and 
getting  very  little  milk  indeed.  I  give  some  results 
on  page  9  of  the  amount  of  milk  taken  by  poor  families, 
and  they  probably  bear  out  the  contention,  that  if  an 
infant  is  well  fed  and  kei)t  in  good  condition  it  has 
power  to  resist,  but  if  an  infant  is  run  down  and  given 
living  bacilli  

32577.  Mr.  Wilson. — A  plentiful  supply  of  milk  in 
its  existing  condition  is  more  important  than  cleansing 
the  existing  milk  and  reducing  the  amount  available? — 
I  should  say  it  is.  I  should  say  children  suffer  more 
from  the  want  of  milk  than  from  the  effects  of  milk. 

32578.  Miss  McNeill.— That  is  our  evidence?- That 
applies  only  to  infants.  There  were  154  families  which 
used  ordinary  cow's  milk,  consisting  of  820  persons, 
including  50tj  children  under  10  years  of  age.  The 
total  milk  consumed  in  the  week  was  1,070  pints,  equal 
to  about  26  ounces  or  1  of  a  litre  per  head.  Another 
inquiry  by  a  different  investigator,  made  in  one  of 
the  poorest  districts  in  Sheffield,  showed  that  43  families, 
consisting  of  228  persons,  and  including  139  children, 
only  spent  in  the  aggregate  30s.  per  week  on  milk. 
I  think  my  own  family  spen?l  about  half  tliat,  and  they 
are  only  five  strong.  It  works  out  at  lid.  per  head  per 
week,  or  an  equivalent  of  one  pint  or  four-sevenths 
of  a  litre  of  milk  at  the  summer  price. 

32579.  Lady  ]']vEHAni). — Where  does  Sheffield  get  its 
supply  from? — Chiefly  from  the  West  Hiding  and  from 
Derbyshire.  We  don't  as  a  rule  have  milk  come  from  a 
long  way  (nit.  We  have  some  from  Hawes.  That  is 
about  the  farthest  distance.  They  tell  me  they  never 
had  a  tuberculous  udder  at  Hawes. 

32580.  Where  is  Hawes? — Hawes  is  on  the  border 
of  Y''orksliire  and  Westmoreland.  I  think  the  Hawes 
milk  is  put  on  the  train  somewhere  about  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  and  gets  to  Sheffield  at  four  or  five  in 
the  morning. 

32581.  It  must  be  pasteiu'ised? — It  would  keep  all 
right  if  it  was  got  off  just  in  time  and  properly  cooled. 

32582.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — Is  there  much 
pasteurised  milk  used  in  Sheffield? — No.  I  should 
rather  qualify  that.  Tliere  is  a  considerable  quantity 
of  pasteurised  milk  supplied  in  connection  with  one  of 
the  co-operative  dairies.  They  have  a  good  plant,  and 
have  a  large  and  increasing  business  springing  up  in 
pasteurised  milk. 

32583.  Is  the  milk  sold  at  a  higher  price  than  ordinary 
milk? — No;  I  think  not:  but  it  would  be  better  for  me 
to  find  out  that.  It  is  better  that  I  should  not  give 
you  guess-work,  because  it  is  quite  easy  for  me  to  find 
out  when  I  get  back.  It  is  rather  easy  for  a 
co-operative  society.  They  have  got  a  lot  of  customers 
ready-made  when  they  start  dairying.  The  difficulty 
with  an  ordinary  dairy  is  to  get  up  sufficient  custom 
to  make  it  pay  to  do  these  things.  I  know  Mr. 
Sorensen.  who  has  a  dairy  at  York. 

32584.  Mr.  Wilson. — Is  he  still  going  on? — He  is 
still  going  on.  He  had  difficulty  at  first.  Then  the 
Danish  Milk  Supply  Co.  in  Copenhagen — they  got  no 
])rofit  for  a  number  of  yeais  until  they  got  a  certain 
turnover. 

32585.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — Is  it  from  want  of 
money  or  from  ignorance  that  so  many  people  in 
Sheffield  fail  to  purchase  an  adequate  supply  of  milk? — 
I  think  it  is  partly  the  idea  that  children  after  they  are 
a  year  old  need  little  milk. 

32586.  Do  these  under  a  year  old  get  anything  like 
an  adequate  supply? — I  don't  think  there  are  many 
bottle-fed  babies  actually  starved  for  want  of  milk. 
There  may  be  a  few  getting  some  of  the  cheaper  forms 
of  condensed  milk. 

32587.  Lady  Everard. — Do  you  use  milk  powder? — 
We  use  milk  powder  a  lot.  We  sell  the  milk  powder — 
the  dried  milk.  There  was  a  Sanitary  Committee 
inquiry  into  infant  mortality,  and  one  of  the  witnesses 
mentioned  dried  milk.  As  a  result  it  was  thought  that 
we  would  try  in  the  hot  weather  to  supply  dried  milk 
to  bottle-fed  babies.  We  have  several  women  inspec- 
tors. 

32588.  Miss  McNeill. —  I'nder  supervision  of  your 
trained  women  inspectors? — Yes.  That  was  tried.  I 
don't  know  whether  it  did  much  to  prevent  diarrhoea, 
because  only  a  few  infants  were  fed  on  it.  What  we 
did  find  was  that  it  was  a  milk  easily  digested,  and 
that  a  lot  of  infants  have  taken  to  it  at  once. 

32.589.  Mr.  Wilson.— What  particular  variety?— We 
liad  several  brands. 

32590.  Miss  McNeill. — You  saw  it  in  various  fatty 
transitions? — Yes,  to  a  certain  extent.  We  had  milk 
from  three  or  four  companies.  I  think  every  doctor 
will  agree  that  the  difficidty  about  a  baby  with  ordinary 
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cow's  milk  is  that  the  curd  is  indigestible;  but  the 
curious  thing  with  the  dried  milk  was  that  we  found 
some  of  the  very  delicate  babies  got  on  better  with 
half-cream  milk,  that  is  milk  with  the  whole  of  its 
curd  and  with  half  of  the  fat  taken  out.  As  a  rule, 
they  get  glaxo  just  as  supplied.  This  year  we  got  in  a 
large  supply  of  dried  whey  for  the  diarrhoea  season,  but 
there  wasn't  any  diarrhoea  season  owing  to  the  cold 
weatner.    The  dried  whey  was  returned. 

32591.  Has  there  been  any  sign  of  trouble  such  as 
one  would  expect  because  of  that  deficiency? — No;  but 
we  have  very  few  on  half  cream.  I  know  a  man  quite 
well  both  of  whose  babies  were  brought  up  on  the 
half -cream  milk,  and  they  are  quite  old  children  now, 
and  he  says  they  are  in  excellent  health.  They  don't 
seem  to  have  suffered  very  much.  I  suppose  they  must 
get  enough  fat  in  it. 

32592.  Does  this  cost  much  more? — As  we  sell  it  at 
present,  it  works  out  at  the  same  price  as  ordinary 
milk.  It  is  Is.  a  lb.;  we  sell  it  at  less  than  it  is  sold 
in  shops.  That  is  one  of  the  attractions.  People  come 
to  us  because  they  can  get  it  cheaper,  but  we  only 
supply  it  on  the  condition  that  they  bring  the  babies 
to  be  seen  by  the  doctor,  and  to  be  weighed,  and  their 
progress  marked  on  a  chart.  The  dried  milk  is  in 
addition  to  being  an  easily  digested  food  for  the  infants, 
a  peg  on  which  we  hang  any  amount  of  advice  on 
other  things.  They  are  shown  model  clothes,  and  they 
can  buy  patterns  at  one  penny  each  of  model  clothes. 

32593.  Sir   Stewaut   Woodhouse. — They    get  more 
than  dried  milk? — They  get  advice  with  it. 

32594.  Lady  Everahd. — Do  you  give  any  free  to  the 
very  poor? — Occasionally.  What  wc  do  is,  we  make 
bad  debts. 

32595.  Sir   Stewart  WoonHOusE. — The  Corporation 
lose  on  the  supply»of  milk? — No. 

32596.  There  is  no  charge  on  the  rates? — The  expense 
is  the  money  paid  to  the  doctors  who  take  charge. 

32597.  Miss  McNeill. — Do  you  pay  them  a  fixed 
sum? — £oO  was  paid  the  first  year.  It  was  called  an 
houorariinn.  Jjast  year  it  was  ^150.  I  ought  to  say 
the  £150  was  for  about  three  half  days  a  week ;  some- 
thing like  a  guinea  a  day.  I  hope  they  will  increase 
it  this  year  because  we  have  had  too  many  babies 
coming  already.  On  one  afternoon  117  came,  which  is 
perfectly  ridiculous.  The  doctor's  wife  is  also  a  doctor, 
and  they  were  both  at  it  on  that  occasion,  and  they  got 
through  them. 

32598.  You  have  home  supervision  of  these  babies? — 
I'es;  we  have  notification  on  purpose  in  force.  And 
we  have  a  staff  of  women  inspectors — qualified  nurses — 
and  midwives,  and  sanitary  inspectors,  who  visit  the 
babies"  mothers.  In  that  way  they  hear  of  a  mother 
who  is  in  difficulty  with  her  baby,  or  they  may  hear  of 
one  from  a  neighbour;  and  anybody  they  find  with  a 
bottle-fed  baby  not  thriving  they  advise  to  come  up 
and  see  the  doctor.    They  come  quite  readily. 

32599.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  clashing  with  the 
ordinary  medical  attendance? — Wc  don't  give  any 
medicine. 

32600.  Advice  on  feeding? — My  own  contention  would 
be,  the  system  leads  to  more  doctoring,  rather  than 
less.  If  the  doctor  in  charge  of  the  consultations  found 
a  baby  sick  at  all  he  would  say,  "  You  must  take  this 
baby  to  a  doctor."  In  some  cases  the  babies  are  sent 
by  a  doctor.  Quite  a  number  have  been  sent  lately.  I 
don't  see  why  it  should  do  them  any  harm.  It  is  more 
or  less  the  same  as  medical  inspection  of  school  chil- 
dren. We  give  advice,  but  we  do  not  give  medicine, 
and  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  interfere  with  tht; 
doctoi'S. 

32601.  How  long  has  Sheffield  been  carrying  it  on? — 
I  think  something  like  five  years. 

32602.  What  I  really  wanted  to  know  was,  has  there 
been  any  expense  to  the  Corporation  which  was  not 
met  by  the  sale  of  milk  in  that  time;  have  you  had 
any  debt  in  connection  with  it? — No,  with  the  exception 
of  the  fees  to  the  doctors,  and  these  have  been  partially 
paid  by  the  profits  on  the  dried  milk  in  some  years. 

32603.  Supplemented  by  some  grant  from  the 
Corporation? — The  Corporation  provide  the  money  for 
the  doctor,  and  if  there  is  a  profit  from  the  dried  milk 
it  lessens  the  amount  to  be  provided. 

32604.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhodse. — Is  there  one 
station,  or  are  there  several  stations? — One  station. 
We  have  a  cheap  tram  system.  The  station  is  quite 
near  the  Town  Hall,  and  anybody  can  get  there  for  a 
penny  from  any  part  of  Sheffield — a  penny  ride  will 
bring  them  to  the  Town  Hall,  and  it  is  only  once  a 
week. 

32605.  Miss  McNeill.— Tliey  haven't  to  go  for 
the  dried  milk  the  same  as  the  "fresh  milk? — No.  They 
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get  a  supply  once  a  week  and  sometimes  once  a  fort- 
night. 

32606.  The  dispensary  is  open  daily? — Three  half 
days  a  week.  I  hope  next  financial  year  they  will  make 
it  five.  We  have  probably  250  on  th<;  books,  and 
probably  200  come  every  week.  W:  liave  had  225. 
That  is  too  large  a  number  for  three  afternoons.  If  we 
could  get  it  down  to  40  an  afternoon  that  would  be 
reasonable. 

32607.  Lady  Everabd. — You  have  not  got  any  printed 
matter  about  it? — I  was  just  wondering  if  I  had  brought 
anything.  There  was  a  paper  by  Dr.  Naish.  I  could 
easily  send  some  reprints.    It  is  not  quite  up-to-date. 

32608.  Still  it  would  give  some  idea  of  the  lines  you 
are  working  on? — Of  course,  one  danger  of  all  these 
things  is  the  idea  of  suggesting  that  any  kind  of  artificial 
food  is  a  proper  substitute  for  mother's  milk.  We 
are  very  strong  on  that. 

32609.  Miss  McNeill. — Have  you  tried  it  by  your 
visitors? — Yes,  and  I  hope  we  shall  have  a  special  hour 
for  mothers  who  have  difficulty  about  breast-feeding. 
You  meet  a  mother  who  says  her  supply  is  short.  It 
may  be  due  to  starving,  or  she  may  be  going  out  to 
work  when  she  is  not  absolutely  compelled  to.  Every- 
thing that  can  be  done  should  be  done  to  stop  weaning. 

32610.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — Do  you  think  this 
dispensary  for  the  supply  of  dried  milk  has  had  an 
effect  in  checking  diarrhoea? — I  should  not  like  to  say 
it  has  had  much  effect  in  that  way,  because  there  are 
so  many  ways  of  babies  becoming  affected.  Even  if 
the  milk  is  clean  they  may  have  dirty  comforters.  The 
comforter  is  dropped  in  the  dirt  and  picked  up  and  put 
into  baby's  mouth. 

32611.  Ijady  Everai!d. — I  take  it  you  don't  approve 
of  the  long-tubed  bottle? — That  is  referred  to  in  this 
report.    Perhaps  I  had  better  j)ut  this  in. 

32612.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — Is  that  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Contamination  of  Milk? — That 
is  here.    I  will  leave  it  if  you  like. 

32613.  Mr.  Wilson. — I  think  it  would  be  very  useful 
to  the  members  of  the  Commission.  If  you  have  any 
spare  copies  we  would  be  glad  to  have  them,  because  it 
is  a  most  interesting  analysis. 

32614.  Lady  Everard. — I  take  it  when  a  mother 
comes  for  this  dried  milk  you  tell  her  she  should  not 
use  the  long-tubed  bottle? — Oh,  yes.  That  is  one  of 
the  great  things  we  always  struggle  against — the  use 
of  the  long-tubed  bottle.  I  was  looking  to  see  what 
was  in  this  report  about  it. 

32615.  Lady  Everard. — I  think  in  France  they  are 
not  allowed  at  all? — Page  41,  reference  to  women 
inspectors'  work,  "The  objectionable  long  feeding 
bottles  are  becoming  less  popular.  In  1906  there  were 
310  of  these  to  761  of  the  tubeless  pattern,  while  last 
year  the  proportion  was  361  to  1,049." 

32616.  Sir  Stewart  Woodouse. — You  believe  the 
dried  milk,  as  administered  in  this  dispensary,  is  the 
least  objectionable  substitute  for  mother's  milk? — Yes. 
I  think  so.  W'e  have  not  found  there  is  any  particular 
danger  from  scurvy  or  rickets.  I  think  there  is  no 
doubt  that  rickets  is  due  to  fat  starvation  and  want  of 
fresh  air. 

32617.  Miss  McNeill. — That  is  what  most  people 
accept  to-day? — We  have  given  dried  milk  with  plenty 
of  fat  in  it.  We  have  had  weakly  babies  occasionally 
put  on  half  cream,  but  they  have  got  back  to  whole 
milk  as  soon  as  they  can  stand  it.  Comparatively 
speaking,  rickets  is  a  bottle-fed  babies'  ailment.  There 
is  nothing  special  in  our  Dairies,  Cowsheds  and  Milk- 
shops  Order.  These  are  copies  of  our  regulations 
(handing  in  copies) ;  they  are  more  or  less  the  ordinary 
type  to  try  to  prevent  the  contamination  of  milk. 

32618.  Mr.  Wilson. — With  regard  to  this  report*  of 
1906 — 1908  is  the  date  of  the  report? — Yes.  I  suppose 
the  inquiry  went  on  for  about  fifteen  months. 

32619.  It  seems  to  have  begun  July  23,  190(i.  Has  it 
led  to  any  direct  result  on  the  conditions  of  the  milk 
trade  in  that  area? — I  don't  know  that  it  has.  Of 
course,  I  would  not  be  able  to  speak  as  to  that,  because 
I  haven't  inspected  the  country  cowsheds. 

32620.  They  drew  up  a  certain  list  of  conclusions — 
i-ecommendations — at  the  end  of  the  main  report.  Some 
31  items  there  are  altogether,  and  I  was  wondering 
whether  these  suggestions  had  any  considerable 
influence? — I  should  think  probably  they  have 
stimulated  inspection  and  general  interest.  I  don't 
know  whether  you  would  like  to  have  these  regulations; 
they  speak  for  themselves.  We  had  under  discussion 
the  question  of  having  new  regulations  for  dairies,  cow- 
sheds, and  milkshops.  The  cowkeepers  heard  they 
were  going  to  be  very  stringent,  or  they  were  afraid  they 
were  going  to  be,  and  as  a  result  there  was  a  conference, 
printed  in  Appendix  D,  page  19."). 
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A  committee  was  appointed  of  the  Health  Committee 
and  the  Cowkeepers'  Association,  and  that  committee 
drew  up  a  pamphlet  wliieh  were  the  recommendations 
of  both.  It  is  signed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Health 
Committee,  and  by  the  President  of  the  Cowkeepers' 
Association.  That  was  intended  to  represent  for 
Sheffield  the  standard  that  every  dairy  farmer  should 
aim  at.  I  think  that  did  good,  and  it  gave  the 
authorities  a  handle  to  say  to  any  farmer  who  thought 
he  was  being  unreasonably  dealt  with,  "  Youi'  own 
association  recommends  it." 

32621.  It  is  a  most  excellent  schedule.  I  was  only 
wondering  whether  it  had  got  any  further  than  paper? — 
I  should  say  it  has.  There  are  certain  other  things  I 
should  like  to  sec.  There  is  not  much  smock  wearing 
done. 

32622.  Miss  McNeill. — There  seems  to  be  a  great 
ditficufcy  about  smock  wearing  everywhere? — Yes,  and 
there's  a  difficulty  about  the  washing  of  the  udder. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  objection  to  that  handed  down 
traditionally. 

32623.  Mr.  Wilson.— It  still  exists?— It  still  exists. 

32624.  Lady  EvEiiAiiD. — There  is  a  very  interesting 
chart  here.  I  see  the  death-rate  from  phthisis  is  pretty 
high  in  Sheffield? — Among  men.  We  have  the  grinders. 
It  is  very  lo^\'  amongst  women. 

32625.  Sir  Stewart  WooDHorsF. — Is  that  the  cutlers? 
— Cutlers  and  grinders. 

32626.  Do  you  think  the  milk  supply  has  anything  to 
do  with  that? — I  don't  think  so.  I  give  my  reasons  in 
this  paper.  The  figures  for  infants  are  given  on  page  8, 
and  these  show  there  has  been  a  great  diminutif)n. 
In  the  letterpress  I  have  dealt  with  that  subject.  There 
certainly  has  been  an  exceptional  reduction  in  the 
last  two  or  three  years.  It  may  be  that  the  elimination 
of  cows  with  tuberculous  udders  has  had  some  effect. 

32627.  Lady  Everard. — That  is  an  extraordinary  low- 
rate  for  women  in  comparison  with  men? — Yes.  I  say, 
"  I  think  the  Sheffield  experience  also  suggests  that 
abdominal  tuberculosis  is  often  due  to  infection  from 
a  human  soiu'ce,  and  that  the  greatly  increased 
institutional  segregation  of  advanced  consumptives 
during  recent  years  has  probably  had  its  effect  in 
reducing  the  prevalence  of  this  form  as  well  as  of  all 
other  forms  of  tuberculosis."  I  also  think  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that  we  have  had  this  reduction  in  three  or  four 
years.  We  have  certainly  been  more  active  since  1907 
in  eliminating  these  cows  with  tuberculous  udders.  It 
may  have  had  some  effect. 

32628.  I  take  it  consumption  is  a  notifiable  disease 
in  Sheffield? — Yes,  it  has  been  notifiable  since  1904. 

32629.  Sir  Stew.art  Woodhouse — Compulsory? — Com- 
pulsory. I  put  it  on  page  12  :  "  There  is  good  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  elimination  of  infection  from  the 
milk  supply  din-ing  the  last  few  years  has  had  some 
effect  on  the  prevalence  of  abdominal  tuberculosis." 
I  notice  that  remark  was  considered  to  be  inconsistent 
with  what  I  had  said  elsewhere,  but  I  don't  tliink  it 
was.  I  think  it  was  some  anti-vaccinator  who  was 
criticising. 

32630.  Do  you  happen  to  know  if  any  other  city  has 
adopted  the  sale  of  dried  milk.  It  is  very  interesting? — 
Leicester  is  selling  dried  milk. 

32631.  Miss  McNeill. — Leicester  changed  from  dairy 
milk  to  dried  milk  gradually? — Yes.  It  was  Dr. 
Newman,  who  was  medical  officer  for  Finsbury,  who 
suggested  we  should  have  dried  milk.  He  said  he 
had  tried  dried  milk  at  Finsbury,  and  lie  thought  it  gave 
as  good  results  as  bottled  milk,  but  he  did  not  seem  to 
be  in  favour  of  extending  it. 

32632.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — Do  you  think  li  is 
likely  to  extend  among  the  fairly  well-to-do  classes. 
I  suppose  it  is  among  the  poor  it  is  mostly  used? — I 
should  think  it  will  extend. 

32633.  Miss  McNeill. — Was  Dr.  Newman's  fear  not 
that  the  greater  facilities  for  getting  dried  milk  in 
comparison  with  the  difficulty  of  going  and  fetching 
other  milk  would  lead  to  less  breast  and  more  bottle 
feeding? — Very  likely.  Of  course,  you  must  have  a 
propaganda.  We  regard  breast  feeding  as  most  im- 
portant. You  must  do  all  you  can  to  encourage  breast 
feeding. 

32634.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — Is  the  dried  milk 
used  for  anything  except  babies;  is  it  used  for  the 
purpose  of  colouring  tea? — It  tastes  rather  like  boiled 
milk,  and  you  see  little  tiny  fat  globules  coming  to  the 
top.  I  think  some  of  the  forms  go  better  with 
tea  than  others.    I  knew  one  doctor  who  liked  it  better 


than  ordinary  milk,  and  he  used  to  take  some  round 
with  him  in  a  flask  in  his  brougham  and  drink  it.  I 
cannot  say  I  should  like  it  as  well  as  ordinary  milk. 

32635.  Miss  McNeill.— I  don't  like  it  at  all?— 
Certainly  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating  of  it 
as  regards  the  children. 

32636.  Lady  Everard. — Arising  out  of  your  evidence, 
Dr.  Scurfield,  you  would  recommend  cowkeepers  to  be 
licenso^d  instead  of  registered? — You  mean  so  that  the 
licence  could  be  renewed  every  year? 

32637.  Yes;  and,  therefore,  you  would  not  grant  a 
licence  until  their  premises  were  in  order,  or  the  cow- 
keeper  carried  out  what  the  sanitary  authorities  con- 
sidered to  be  necessary? — I  think  it  would  be  better. 

32638.  We  have  had  so  much  evidence  on  the  point 
both  in  Ireland  and  in  England,  and  in  every  case 
there  has  been  one  consensus  of  opinion? — I  think  it 
would  be  better.  I  have  voted  at  Sanitary  Congresses 
for  resolutions  in  favour  of  licensing.  We  have  had 
much  better  control  of  the  slaughter-houses  in  that  way. 

32639.  Y'ou  license  slaughterhouses,  do  you? — All 
the  modern  houses  have  annual  licences,  so  that  at  any 
time  when  the  licence  comes  up  for  renewal,  if  the 
premises  are  not  up  to  the  mark,  it  forms  a  convenient 
time  to  have  them  jiut  right.  But  there  are  other 
slaughter-houses  that  have  a  sort  of  permanent  licence, 
and  you  cannot  deal  with  those  satisfactorily. 

32640.  I  think  you  said  yourself  the  outside  areas  do 
not  co-operate  as  willingly  as  they  might  with  the 
town  area? — I  don't  think  they  do.  There  is  this  in 
it;  they  are  ratepayers  in  the  district,  and  the  milk  is 
not  coming  to  their  district,  so  they  don't  bother  so 
much  about  it. 

32641.  I  take  it  }ou  would  have  all  the  provisions  of 
the  Cowsheds  and  Dairies  Act  made  compulsory? — Yes 

32642.  In  some  districts  we  have  had  evidence  that 
perhaps  a  town  had  been  very  rigid  in  its  observance  ot 
the  I'egulations :  perhaps  a  district  outside  moderately 
so,  and  another  district  not  at  all? — You  may  have 
two  farms  on  opposite  sides  of  the  road  imder  different 
regulations. 

32643.  If  it  was  compulsor%  you  would  say  it  would 
be  advisable  to  have  an  inspector  appointed  by  a  central 
authority? — You  mean  the  difficulty  would  be  to  find 
a  local  authority  whose  interest  it  would  be  to  push 
inspection  or  carry  it  out  in  a  bona  fide  manner.  You 
think  the  County  Council  would  not  do  it? 

32644.  The  County  Council  might  do  it  with  a  whole- 
time  officer? — Yes.  I  should  be  inclined  to  think  that 
the  County  Council  should  act. 

32645.  Provided  they  had  a  whole-time  officer? — Yes. 

32646.  You  would  have  a  compulsory  officer,  would 
you  not? — Yes,  I  would. 

32647.  We  have  had  much  evidence,  especially  in 
Ireland,  of  a  veterinary  surgeon  having  a  very  small 
pittance  from  the  County  Council,  and  it  was  very 
difficult  for  him  to  prosecute? — Because  he  has  greater 
financial  interests  in  his  clients,  naturally. 

32648.  Exactly.  And  it  is  a  most  difficult  thing  for 
a  man  to  go  and  prosecute  another  man  who  is  really 
giving  him  his  livelihood? — Yes. 

32649.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — And  be  severe 
enough? — I  don't  know  whether  this  would  interest 
you.  This  is  a  paper  by  Mr.  Spear;  we  had  it  printed. 
The  reason  was  this.  These  farmers  are  practical  men; 
they  look  upon  representations  from  a  medical  officer 
of  health  as  coming  from  a  person  who  lives  in  the 
clouds;  so  we  thought  if  we  could  give  them  a  paper 
by  one  of  themselves — by  a  farmei' — it  would  have  more 
influence. 

32650.  Lady  Everard. — Have  you  found  it  have  very 
much  effect? — I  think  it  had  good  effect.  I  send  copies 
to  architects  when  they  are  going  to  prepare  a  cow- 
shed plan,  so  that  they  may  see  what  a  progressive 
Scotch  farmer  says 

32651.  You  know  the  by-prwiucts — buttei-,  cheese, 
skimmed  milk — are  not  under  the  same  regulations  as 
the  sale  of  new  milk:  do  you  consider  they  ought  to 
be  under  supervision,  that  farmers  should  not  be  allowed 
to  make  butter  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition  and  sell 
it,  the  same  with  skimmed  milk  or  buttermilk? — 
Yes,  but  skimmed  milk  is. 

32652.  No,  new  milk  only? — Of  course,  we  deal  with 
skimmed  milk  for  adulteration,  and  dirty  skimmed 
milk. 

32653.  That  is  a  diff'erent  thing.  We  have  had 
evidence  of  tulierculous  bacilli  in  butter  several  times? 
— Yes,  there  is  quite  a  lot  of  literature  on  the  subject 
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of  tubercle  bacilli  in  butter,  but  is  has  generally  been 
held  that  the  risk  was  considerably  reduced,  as  the  ten- 
dency is  for  tubercle  bacilli  to  go  to  the  bottom. 

32(354.  In  buttermilk  you  may  have  any  amount  of 
tuberculosis'? — Yes,  undoubtedly. 

32655.  Of  course,  there  is  many  a  farmer  who  has 
tuberculosis  on  his  farm  that  the  general  public  knows 
nothing  about,  nor  the  veterinary  surgeon? — Yes.  I 
am  very  strongly  of  opinion  the  way  to  do  is  to  try 
and  diminish  the  amount  of  tuberculosis.  I  think  it  is 
beginning  at  the  wrong  end  to  devote  yourselves  to  by- 
products. I  do  not  think  the  evidence  is  quite 
sufficiently  strong  that  these  are  a  sufficiently  fruitful 
source  of  infection  to  justify  very  strong  legislation  with 
regard  to  by-products.  I  think  what  we  must  hope  for 
is  dealing  with  the  disease,  and  get  it  reduced  to 
manageable  limits. 

32656.  Mr.  Wilson. — Are  you  satisfied  with  the 
powers  you  have  of  inspection  and  control  outside  your 
own  area,  or  would  you  like  any  more  power? — I  think 
it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  attempt  any  system 
of  inspecting  all  the  farms  that  supply  towns  with  milk. 

32657.  Obviously? — It  would  be  extremely  difficult  to 
send  men  about.  From  experience  I  don't  think  it  is 
satisfactorily  done,  but  I  don't  think  it  ought  to  fall 
on  to  the  towns  to  do  it.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  done 
locally. 

32658".  Failing  a  rural  authority  doing  its  duty,  and 
you  discovered  contaminated  milk  either  tuberculous  or 
otherwise  in  your  area,  you  have  power,  and  occasionally 
you  have  used  the  threat,  to  stop  the  supply  of  milk? — 
Yes,  and  that  has  proved  satisfactory. 

32659.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — Have  you  many 
prosecutions  for  adulteration? — Oh,  yes,  a  great  many. 

32660.  Are  the  fines  a  deterrent? — The  fines  are  very 
small. 

32661.  Miss  McNeill. — Is  there  publication  of  the 
fines  in  the  newspapers,  and  does  that  act  as  a 
deterrent? — I  think  it  does.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt 
it  acts  as  a  deterrent.  There  is  no  doubt,  too,  the 
co-operation  that  we  have  from  the  Cowkeepers' 
Association  is  a  good  thing,  because  they  set  their 
faces  against  anybody  whom  they  think  to  be  guilty. 

J2662.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse.— That  is  a  very 
good  thing? — I  think  it  is  quite  a  good  thing. 

32663.  Are  preservatives  much  used? — Preservatives 
haven't  been  used  for  a  long  time.  The  Cowkeepers' 
Association  also  set  their  faces  against  preservatives. 
I  think  that  is  one  of  the  things  mentioned  in  that 
circular. 

82664.  Lady  Everard. — I  think  they  are  illegal  now? 
They  are  illegal  now.  We  have  prosecuted  for  12  gr. 
of  boracic  acid,  and  got  a  conviction  (handing  in 
circular).  That  was  in  connection  with  the  circular 
sent  out  with  regard  to  preservatives.  That  copy  is 
not  dated.  That  was  sent  out  some  years  ago  when 
the  Local  Government  report  came  out  on  the  subject. 


The  Local  Government  Board  report  suggested  that 
proceedings  should  be  taken  if  boracic  acid  exceeded  a 
certain  amount,  and  that  seemed  to  convey  a  mistaken 
idea,  because  it  seemed  to  suggest  a  permissible 
amount.  We  sent  this  circular  out  as  a  warning  that 
we  were  determined  to  take  proceedings  in  cases  of 
boracic  acid,  with  the  idea  that  if  wo  failed  we  would 
tackle  the  Local  Government  Board,  but  we  never 
failed.  I  invented  the  term  pickled  milk.  It  was  help- 
ful for  the  prosecuting  solicitor,  to  say  that  people  who 
asked  for  fresh  milk  did  not  want  pickled  milk.  This 
is  the  latest  circular  sent  out  since  the  preservatives 
were  forbidden.  That  was  sent  out  to  all  the  restaurants 
as  well  as  the  milk-sellers.  One  of  the  things  that  has 
not  been  dealt  with  satisfactorily  is  the  little  milk- 
shops.  The  milk  is  not  projserly  protected  from  flies 
and  dust. 

32665.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — It  is  sold  in  con- 
junction with  a  number  of  other  things? — We  have 
endeavoured  to  get  them  attended  to,  and  we  have 
threatened  proceedings  and  got  a  specimen  counter- 
pan  to  show  the  people.  They  had  a  copy  of  the  circular 
sent  out  on  that  subject.  There  is  a  curious  idea  you 
meet  with  that  milk  requires  to  be  ventilated. 

32666.  Ventilated  cans? — By  a  little  opening  at  the 
top.  We  know  quite  well  that  if  milk  is  cooled  and 
bottled,  and  the  air  kept  from  it,  it  is  the  best  way  to 
keep  it.  That  quite  knocks  on  the  head  the  idea  of 
ventilation. 

32667.  It  lets  in  dust,  of  course? — Yes.  It  will  keep 
out  the  flies  probably,  but  gauze  will  let  through  a 
certain  amount  of  dust.  Then  you  have  to  go  into 
details  about  the  question  of  the  dipper  to  be  used. 

32668.  Miss  McNeill. — These  are  very  small  shops, 
in  the  poorer  districts  chiefly? — Yes.  There  arc  not 
very  many  dairies  in  Sheffield,  very  few.  In  Edinburgh 
there  are  any  number  of  dairies,  and  I  suppose  there 
are  in  London  many  shops  where  only  milk  and  eggs 
and  butter  are  sold. 

32669.  Lady  Everard. — Are  there  any  cows  kept  in 
Slieffield  itself  ?— About  2,400. 

32670.  Miss  McNeill. — Is  milk  sold  in  shops  with 
many  other  things — is  that  what  you  mean? — Yes,  sold 
with  other  things,  and  we  have  generally  recommended 
people  either  to  provide  a  special  cupboard  with  a  gauze 
ventilator,  or  else  have  a  counter-pan.  In  some  cases, 
of  course,  we  recommend  them  to  stop  selling, 
inasmuch  as  there  seem  to  be  quite  unsuitable  things 
sold  in  the  same  shop. 

32671.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — Onions  and 
paraffin? — Yes. 

We  are  very  much  indebted  to  you  for  giving  us 
information  we  were  anxious  to  have  on  several  matters. 
That  point  about  dried  milk  was  exceedingly 
interesting  and  very  useful.  We  have  no  knowledge 
in  Ireland  practically  of  dried  milk. 


The  Commission  then  adjourned. 


FIFTY-EIGHTH  AND  FIFTY-NINTH  DAYS.— 29th  and  30th  NOVEMBER, 

1912. 

The  Commission  sa,t  at  No,  5,  Upper  Castle  Yard,  Dublin,  to  consider  various  subjects  in  connection  with 

the  Draft  Report. 
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SIXTIETH  DAY.— FRIDAY,  13th  DECEMBER,  1912. 

The  Commission  met  at  No.  5,  Upper  Castle  Yard,  Dublin,  at  11,30  a.m 

t*resent :  —P.  J.  O'Neill,  Esq.,  j.p.  (Chairman) ;  Lady  Everard  ;  Mlss  Margaret  McNeill  ;  Sir 
Stewart  Woodhouse,  m.d.  ;  G.  A.  Moorhead,  Esq.,  f.r.c.s.l  ;  Alec.  Wilson,  Esq. ;  Dermod 
O'Brien,  Esq. 

S.  W.  Strange,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


ill'.  J.  L.  Smith,  Principal  Clerk,  Local  Government  Board,  e:;{aniined. 


32672.  The  CHAiiiMAX. — Personally  I  feel  very  much 
indebted  to  you,  and,  I  think,  I  can  also 
speak  for  my  colleagues,  for  the  admirable  paper  which 
you  have  prepared  for  their  information,  and  may  I 
say,  too,  that  the  facts  disclosed  in  this  paper  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  this  Commission  has  not  sat  a 
day  too  soou.*  Apparently  much  preventable  human 
suffering  has  been  inflicted  under  existing  laws  and 
conditions,  and  if  this  Conmiission  can,  by  its  recom- 
mendations, alleviate  any  of  the  suffering  which  exists 
at  the  moment,  its  labours  will  not  be  in  vain.  The 
record  of  the  mmiber  of  cases  of  infectious  disease 
traced  to  the  milk  supply  presents  rather  alarming 
reading,  and  if  any  doubt  existed  as  to  the  wisdom 
and  necessity  of  furtiier  supervision  of  creameries,  I 
think  the  table  with  which  you  have  supplied  us  would 
certainly  dispel  any  doubt  that  might  hiive  existed? — 
If  I  may  make  one  remark,  it  would  be  that  I  should  be 
very  sorry,  and  I  know  that  the  Local  Government 
Board  would  be  very  sorry,  if  this  memorandum  I 
prepared  for  you  about  creameries  was  taken  in  an 
alarmist  sense.  I  think  the  general  effect  of  the  record 
I  presented  to  you  is  to  show  that  these  outbreaks  of 
enteric  fever  are  diminishing  year  by  year.  I  know 
that  the  suggestion  that  creameries  w^ere  iu  any  measure 
or  in  any  way  connected  with  such  outbreaks  has  been 
challenged,  and  from  time  to  time  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  have  been  accused  of  misrepresenting  and 
damaging  a  great  industry.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
the  creamery  industry,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  tendency 
which  this  paper  shows  is  a  distinctly  hopeful  one, 
inasuuieb  as  there  is  a  marked  decline  in  the  occurrence 
of  infectious  diseases. 

32(573.  Yes,  but  at  thi-  sanu'  time  it  indicates  the 
gravity  of  the  situation.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
the  number  of  outbreaks  is  steadily  diminishing,  but 
at  the  same  time  your  statistics  also  warn  one  that 
any  lapse  on  the  part  of  the  local  authority,  or  whatever 
authority  is  responsilile  for  the  diminution  of  the 
number  of  outbreaks,  would  at  any  time  cause  a 
recurrence  of  the  outbreaks  which  have  been  so  lament- 
able in  their  consequences.  The  fact  that  700  cases 
of  enteric  fever  in  one  particular  district  were  distinctly 
traced  to  milk  and  creameries  is  an  appalling  state  of_ 
things,  and  if  our  recommendations  could  be  in  any 
way  helpful  in  obviating  the  possibility  of  a  recurrence 
we  shall  have  reason  to  be  gratified  with  the  result  of 
our  labours? — I  wish  only  to  guard  against  any  possi- 
bility of  niisvmderstanding. 

32674.  The  Commission  decided  tliat  the  Press  should 
not  be  invited  to  to-day's  Sitting,  and  the  reason  was 
that  we  thought  we  could  speak  more  freely  to  each 
other,  and  with  less  restraint,  than  if  the  Press  were 
present? — Yes.  After  the  occasion  of  my  first  examina- 
tion Ijefore  this  Commission,  some  question  was  raised 
as  to  a  newspaper  notice  of  my  evidence.  It  was  rather 
an  abbreviated  accoimt,  and  an  impression  appeared  to 
be  created  in  certain  quarters  by  it  that  the  creameries 
were  largely  responsible  for  the  spread  of  enteric  fever. 
The  Local  Government  Board  wrote  to  one  gentleman 
who  took  exception  to  the  newspaper  report  of  my 
evidence,  and  more  or  less  promised  that  this  subject 
of  the  possibility  of  infection  through  the  agency  of 
creamery  butter  would  be  dealt  with  in  a  more  explicit 
manner  in  further  evidence  before  the  Committee,  so  if 
the  Commission  could  see  their  way  to  give  publicity 
to  the  paragraph  about  butter  it  might,  perhaps,  remove 
any  misconception.    I  rather  went  out  of  my  way  to 


refer  to  the  question  of  butter  which  was  not  strictly 
relevant,  but  at  the  same  time,  it  was  a  question  that 
was  very  closely  connected  with  the  main  issue  before 
the  Commission.  I  think  anyone  reading  my  evidence, 
as  published  by  the  Commission,  would  draw  a  different 
conclusion  from  it  than  from  the  abbreviated  newspaper 
account  which  gave  rise  to  misapprehension. 

32675.  That  is  always  a  difficulty  when  you  have 
abbreviated  reports  taken  of  proceedings,  because 
the  very  points  that  would  qualify  or  elucidate  state- 
ments might  be  the  very  points  that  are  omitted? — Yes, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  is  the  newspaper  accounts  that 
reach  the  public. 

32676.  That  is  so.  Abbreviated  newspaper  reports 
are  a  danger  which  we  must  always  encounter,  and 
one  which  I  am  afraid  no  Commission  can  control.  The 
Press  publish  whatever  they  regard  as  interesting  to 
the  public.  Their  idea  of  what  is  interesting  to  the 
public  would  probably  differ  very  widely  from  the 
opinion  of  the  Commission  on  that  point.  Very  often 
the  Press  will  publish  an  insignificant  point  if  there  is 
any  element  of  humour  in  it,  rather  than  a  solid  state- 
ment of  fact  which  deals  with  a  question  of  importance 
to  the  public  health  and  to  the  interests  of  the  public 
at  large.  However,  these  are  dangers  and  difficulties 
that  we  must  always  run  in  connection  with  the  report 
of  our  Sittings,  and  not  only  this  Commission,  but,  I 
take  it,  of  other  bodies  similarly  circumstanced,  and  we 
can  only  hope  to  escape  with  as  little  stigma  as 
possible? — The  stigma,  such  as  it  was,  was  not  attached 
to  the  Conmiission,  but  to  me  as  the  representative  of 
the  Local  Government  Board. 

32677.  The  Commission  would  not  like  that  those 
who  come  to  assist  them  should  be  misunderstood  or 
misrepresented? — Of  course,  I  am  aware  of  that. 

32678.  I  don 't  know  if  the  members  of  the  Commission 
are  aware  that  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Council  of 
Agriculture  Mr.  Campbell  read  a  paper  on  the  question 
of  tuberculosis  in  animals.  Mr.  Campbell  dealt  with 
the  subject  in  his  usual  masterly  style,  and  invited 
discussion.  I  ventured  to  make  some  observations  in 
order  to  start  the  discussion  on  the  paper.  I  made 
some  reference  to  the  evidence  that  had  been  given 
before  this  Commission.  I  was  anxious  to  educate  the 
public,  and  to  show  them  that  a  grave  condition  of 
things  had  been  disclosed  and  brought  under  our  notice, 
notably  in  reference  to  the  conditions  which  were 
deposed  to  in  a  southern  county.  I  studiously  avoided 
mentioning  the  name  of  the  centre  from  which  the 
information  was  obtained.  I  spoke  of  the  country  as 
a  whole,  and  of  the  information  we  received,  witliout 
indicating  in  any  \\ay  the  locality.  When  I  had 
finished  a  number  of  farmers  interested  in  the  creamery 
industry  in  the  South  immediately  protested  against 
the  statement  I  had  made,  which  they  said  was 
calculated  to  damage  a  large  industry  in  the  country. 
The  discussion  ultimately  fizzled  out,  because  the  Vice- 
President  suggested  that  as  a  Commission  had  been 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  milk  (juestion,  and  wai 
expected  to  report  in  a  short  time,  it  would  be  premature 
to  discuss  the  matter.  In  closing  the  discussion,  I  said 
I  made  no  statement  on  my  own  responsibility;  that  I 
had  merely  repeated  the  statements  made  in  evidence 
before  us  by  a  prominent  public  official  in  the  presence 
of  the  Press.  I  also  said  that  I  felt  at  the  moment  that 
the  state  of  things  he  indicated  was  so  very  alarming 
that  I  felt  it  was  possible  that  the  state  of  affairs 
might  have  been  overstated,  and  that  I  endeavoured 


*The  statement  referred  to  ia  printed  in  cxtenso  iu  Appendix  C,  page  191.  The  Lists  of  Outbreaks  of  Enteric  Fever 
attributed  to  infected  8ei)arated  milk  from  creameries  are  printed  on  pages  179  and  180  at  the  end  uf  the  witness's  evidence. 
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myself  to  shake  him  in  the  statements  he  made  before 
us,  but  I  failed  absolutely — that  he  adhered  to  his 
statement,  and  that  his  statement  was  subsequently 
corroborated  by  other  witnesses  who  could  have  no 
collusion  with  this  gentleman.  I  mention  that  to  show 
that  people  are  particularly  keen  to  watch  all  that 
bears  on  their  own  particular  industry,  and  no  one 
finds  fault  with  them  for  doing  so;  but  at  the  same 
time  the  public  weal  is  above  all  these  personal  con- 
siderations, "and  at  the  present  moment  we  are  dealing 
with  the  public  weal,  the  public  health  being  the  most 
essential  part  of  it.  That  must  be  our  justification  for 
anything  we  say  or  do  that  may  hurt  susceptible  people 
whose  houses  may  not  be  in  order.  Mr.  Smith,  we 
have  had  a  number  of  witnesses  examined  before  us, 
and  we  discussed  with  them  the  question  as  to  whether 
they  would  be  in  favour  of  licensing  instead  of  the 
present  system  of  registration,  and  we  would  like  to 
know  the  opinion  of  the  Local  Government  Board  on 
that  matter.  Have  you  ever  thought  would  such  a 
condition  as  that  be  helpful  to  local  administration  to 
secure  the  object  we  have  in  view? — I  am  distinctly  in 
favour  of  licensing  as  compared  with  registration.  I 
think  I  brought  that  matter  before  the  Commission  on 
the  occasion  of  my  first  examination. 

32679.  Do  you  see  any  serious  obstacle  to  putting 
into  operation  a  recommendation  of  that  kind  if  your 
Board  should  be  empowered  to  do  it? — There  is  no 
serious  obstacle,  but,  of  course,  it  would  require  legis- 
lation, and  I  don't  think  it  would  rest  with  our  Board 
to  license. 

32680.  What  I  want  to  know  is  whether  from  the 
practical  administrative  point  of  view,  provided  the 
necessary  power  was  conferred  on  some  body,  you  think 
there  is  any  serious  obstacle  to  putting  it  into  practical 
efifect? — No.  We  have  been  approached  on  many 
occasions  to  permit — if  we  had  the  power — licensing  in 
place  of  registration,  and  our  reply  has  invariably 
been  that  the  local  authority  has  power  to  register,  but 
they  cannot  attach  any  condition  to  registration. 

32681.  But  you  do  think  it  would  be  helpful  to  local 
authorities  if  such  power  were  conferred,  and  you  don't 
think  it  would  seriously  interfere  with  the  legitimate 
carrying  out  of  the  trade,  or  be  likely  to  limit  the 
number  of  these  who  would  be  prepared  to  supply  milk 
for  local  consumption? — On  the  question  as  to  whether 
it  would  injuriously  affect  the  supply,  I  cannot  venture 
an  opinion.    That  is  quite  a  different  thing. 

32682.  I  quite  follow,  but  the  Commission  is  bound 
to  consider  not  only  the  advantage  arising  from  such 
a  recommendation,  but  whatever  disadvantages  might 
ensue,  and  we  are  conscious  of  the  fact  that  if  undue 
restrictions  are  placed  on  the  men  carrying  on  the 
trade,  it  might  prevent  some  of  them  continuing,  and 
may  prevent  other  people  who  might  be  disposed  to 
embark  in  the  enterprise  from  doing  so? — One  is,  of 
course,  aware  of  cases  where  the  argument  is  advanced 
that  people  are  too  poor  to  conform  with  the  strict 
enforcement  of  the  present  regulations.  Cases  of  this 
kind  crop  up  from  time  to  time  even  now,  and  if  it 
is  so  under  the  present  system,  I  think  it  would  be 
more  so  under  a  system  of  licensing. 

32683.  We  quite  recognise  the  difficulty  with  which 
you  are  confronted  at  the  moment,  and  we  also  hope 
to  make  a  recommendation  that  will  obviate  the 
difficulty.  '  My  object  in  putting  the  question  about 
licensing  to  you  is,  to  know,  first,  if  there  is  any 
similar  difficulty  in  regard  to  it  that  we  might  seek  to 
obviate  by  a  further  recommendation.  We  must  look 
to  the  consequences  of  what  we  recommend  as  well  as 
the  advantages  we  may  gain? — Yes. 

32684.  Lady  Evebard. — We  have  had  a  good  deal  of 
evidence  from  dairy  owners,  and  none  of  them  objected 
to  licensing? — I  don't  object  to  it,  but  when  you  ask 
me  for  an  opinion  as  to  what  the  probable  consequences 
would  be  on  the  volume  of  the  supply,  I  cannot  give 
you  a  decided  answer  to  such  a  question. 

32685.  Dr.  Mooehead. — Many  of  these  very  poor 
people  you  speak  of  produce  milk  without  a  profit  at 
all.  I  know  a  great  number  of  them  in  our  district. 
They  come  in  from  the  country.  They  have  no  produce 
except  what  they  buy.  They  have  to  buy  all  the 
pcoduce  and  everything  they  give  to  the  cow,  and  they 
have  to  sell  the  milk  not  at  a  very  high  price,  and  I 
am  perfectly  satisfied  that  there  is  not  a  single  one  of 
them  that  is  paying  the  expenses  of  the  cow.  It  would 
be  a  charity  to  close  them  up.  They  are  not  making 
a  halfpenny  on  the  milk  they  sell. 


Mr.  O'Brien. — They  are  not  drinking  it. 

Dr.  MooRHEAD. — They  sell  it.  I  have  got  some  of 
them  to  put  down  their  figures — how  much  they  pay 
for  fodder,  and  I  don't  think  that  they  can  make  any 
money  out  of  the  produce  of  that  cow.  They  bring 
in  that  bit  of  rural  life  into  the  town  with  them,  and 
they  think  they  are  making  a  splendid  profit. 

The  Chairman. — The  same  argument  that  is  often 
adduced  in  regard  to  the  pig  does  not  apply  in  that 
way.  Has  any  strong  representation  ever  been  made 
to  your  Board,  Mr.  Smith,  with  regard  to  the  unfairness 
of  making  rules  and  regulations  to  govern  and  control 
the  milk  sujiply  when  carried  on  as  an  industry  in 
milk,  or  the  manufacture  of  milk  in  factories  into 
butter,  and  allowing  the  home  butter  maker  to  go 
without  any  restrictions  or  control  whatever? — Yes; 
representations  to  that  effect  have  been  made  to  us, 
but  at  the  same  time  I  have  a  sort  of  suspicion  that 
these  representations  were  not  always  bona  fide.  I 
remember  one  instance  where  a  rural  district  council 
said  they  would  adopt  the  Dairies  Order  provided  it 
was  extended  to  all  milk  products.  I  have  little  doubt 
that  they  thoroughly  realised  that  the  condition  could 
not  be  fulfilled  without  legislation,  which,  of  course, 
would  meet  with  very  serious  opposition,  and  for  that 
reason  I  had  a  certain  amount  of  suspicion  as  to  the 
genuineness  of  that  contention  when  it  was  put  for- 
ward. I  don't  say  that  there  is  not  something  in  the 
point,  but  I  think  that  many  of  the  representations  on 
that  ground  were  only  used  as  an  excuse. 

32696.  And  were  more  or  less  selfish? — An  excuse 
for  not  putting  the  regulations  into  force. 

32687.  One  must  always  discriminate  whether 
suggestions  of  that  kind  might  not  be  inspired,  if  not 
by  selfish,  by  worse  motives,  to  hit  some  individual 
who  is  in  rivalry ?— Yes,  such  is  possible. 

32688.  Lady  Everakd. — On  the  first  occasion  you 
came  before  us  you  advocated  that  all  the  by-products 
of  milk  should  be  placed  under  the  same  rules  and 
regulations  as  new  milk? — I  think  I  limited  it  to 
buttermilk,  separated  milk,  and  cream.  I  don't  think 
I  went  as  far  as  to  include  butter. 

32689.  The  Chairman. — I  propose  going  into  that 
question  with  you,  because  I  think  it  is  rather  an 
important  one.  If  home  butter-making  is  to  be  carried 
on  without  anj-  supervision,  is  it  not  possible  that  such 
evils  as  may  arise  through  contamination  of  milk  by 
infective  germs,  owing  to  illness  in  the  family,  may 
also  communicate  the  disease  to  other  individuals, 
although  1  admit  the  field  of  danger  is  limited,  »s 
compared  with  factories  or  creameries.  Still,  there  is 
a  possible  source  of  danger,  if  these  home  industries 
are  to  pass  without  supervision,  that  carelessness  may 
creep  into  the  management  and  control  of  them,  and 
that  a  source  of  danger  may  thereby  arise  to  the  public 
health? — I  think  there  is  a  possibility  of  that,  but 
looking  at  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  urgency,  it 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  question  that  the  super- 
vision of  the  milk  supply  is  of  far  greater  importance 
than  the  control  of  the  butter  supply. 

32690.  I  quite  agree,  but  what  this  Commission 
should  guard  against  in  its  Report  would  be  anything 
in  the  nature  of  preferential  treatment — anything  that 
would  seem  to  hit  one  branch  of  the  industry  severely 
and  leave  another  branch  untouched.  I  think  that 
would  be  a  very  fatal  defect  in  our  Report,  and  it  is 
because  I  desire  that  the  Commission's  Report  shoidd 
be  perfectly  impartial  with  regard  to  the  interests  that 
may  be  hit  or  injured  or  influenced  by  this  Report 
that  I  think  we  are  open  to  take  into  our  purview 
every  aspect  of  the  question,  to  show  that  we  have  not 
vie\\'ed  the  question  from  one  jjoint  of  view  alone,  but 
from  the  public  point  of  view,  and  with  the  object  of 
securing  and  safeguarding  every  possible  danger  to 
public  health? — The  point  of  view  from  which  I 
approach  the  question  is  that  of  the  public  health 
alone,  and  not  of  the  commercial  consequences  of 
restrictions  imposed  upon  one  trade  as  compared  with 
some  allied  trade.  But  certainly,  from  that  point  of 
view,  it  seems  to  me  that  milk  is  the  first  considera- 
tion, and  that  so  far  as  the  evidence  goes,  there  is  no 
strong  case  (there  may  be  a  theoretical  case,  but  it  does 
not,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  go  beyond  a 
theoretical  case)  in  favour  of  the  control  of  butter  on 
public  health  grounds  solely.  I  mean  we  know  that 
milk  as  milk  is  a  medium  of  infection.  \\  o  only 
suppose  or  suspect  that  butter  may  be. 

32691.  But  it  is  not  at  all  a  Utopian  idea? — It  has 
not  been  established. 
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.32(502.  Ladv  Everahd. — We  had  a  detiiiitc  stHtcment 
from  a  professional  witness  on  that  point. 

Dr.  MooRHEAD. — If  the  milk  supply  is  properl,y  safe- 
guarded in  every  way  won't  the  products  of  that  milk 
be  all  right.  If  you  have  the  main  things  nil  right 
must  not  the  of?-shoots  be  all  right? — That  was  not 
the  point. 

82693.  If  you  are  protecting  the  milk  you  are  pro- 
t-ccting  the  products? — Yes. 

32694.  The  Chairman. — There  is  another  aspect  of 
the  guestion  and  it  is  this — that  if  infected 
milk  is  taken  into  a  creamery  or  factory,  it 
is  there  subjected  to  some  form  of  pasteurisation.  I 
<lon't  suggest  for  a  moment  that  the  pasteurisation  is 
in  all  cases  effective.  In  fact,  we  know  it  is  not 
effective,  but  at  the  same  time,  some  attempt  is  made 
to  destroy  pathogenic  germs,  but  no  attempt  whatever 
is  made  to  eliminate  them  from  the  milk  from  which 
butter  is  made  at  home?— I  agree  with  that.  It  is  a 
question  of  the  degree  of  danger  to  the  public  health, 
and  our  experience  is  that  the  distributing  creamery, 
or  milk  supplied  for  consumption  as  such,  represents  a 
tar  greater  element  of  danger. 

32695.  That  proposition  is  perfectly  incontrovertible? 
— Yes;  and  as  a  consequence,  all  our  attention  and 
time  have  been  devoted  to  what  we  considered  for  the 
time  being  the  most  serious  problem,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  for  some  time  to  come  the  attention  of  local 
juithorities  will  be  fully  taken  up  in  bringing  the  con- 
ditions of  the  milk  supply  to  a  proper  standard.  I 
don't  wish  to  disagree  with  the  suggestion  that  butter 
requires  better  protection,  but  looking  at  the  matter 
from  a  practical  point  of  view,  I  say  that  the  milk 
that  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  human  consumption  is 
tile  first  consideration. 

32696.  There  can  be  no  question  of  that.  The  milk 
dealt  with  in  the  factory  is  the  widest  means  of  dis- 
seminating the  germs  if  they  exist;  but  we  must  not 
in  any  recommendation  we  make  seem  to  hit  one 
particular  interest  and  leave  another  interest  go  scot- 
free.  I  admit  that  there  is  an  enormous  difference 
between  the  two,  but  I  don't  want  the  Commission  to 
be  left  open  to  the  charge  that  they  hit  one  branch 
of  the  industry  at  the  expense  of  another.  How- 
ever, I  don't  want  to  press  the  point  further.  With 
regard  to  the  appointment  of  veterinary  inspectors,  we 
have  had  before  us  a  number  of  gentlemen  appointed 
as  such,  and  we  have  got  from  them  the  terms  of  their 
appointment,  and  to  my  mind  it  is  perfectly  certain 
that  when  the  local  bodies  were  making  these  appoint- 
ments they  were  either  actuated  by  motives  of 
economy,  or  they  only  desired  nominally  to  put  the 
Order  into  operation  in  order  to  save  themselves  from 
the  lash  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  to  avoid 
being  brought  into  Court,  as  you  were  obliged  to  bring 
in  one  or  two  District  Councils,  to  compel  them  to 
enforce  the  Order.  I  want  to  know  the  view  of  your 
Board,  as  an  Administrative  Body,  as  regards  the 
appointment  of  these  men;  whether  you  think  it  is  a 
reasonable  assumption  that  you  will  get  an  efficient 
administration  of  the  Dairies  Order  unless  whole-time 
officers  are  appointed,  who  will  be  absolutely  indepen- 
dent of  local  considerations  and  local  influences? — I 
quite  agree  that  whole-time  officers  would  be 
enormously  more  efficient;  but  so  long  as  the  medical 
officer  of  health  is  a  part-time  officer  yoi.  cannot 
enforce  the  suggestion  that  the  veterinary  inspector 
Bhould  be  a  whole-time  officer. 

32697.  We  hope  to  make  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  the  existing  condition  of  things? — I 
should  like  to  point  out  the  inoonsistcn-iy  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  endeavourinj  to  insist  on  a  whole- 
time  veterinary  inspector,  but  permitting  the  existing 
h^ystem  of  part-time  medical  officers  of  health  to 
remain. 

32698.  Dr.  Moorhead. — You  would  approve  of  a 
whole-time  medical  officer  of  health? — 1  think  there 
would  be  many  advantages. 

32699.  The  Chairman. — Would  it  be  a  county 
appointment  for  a  whole-time  medical  officer? — Yes. 
to  get  a  sufficient  area  to  carry  his  salary. 

32700.  If  you  can  convince  us  that  it  would  be  a 
desirable  change  to  have  whole-time  medical  officers  of 
health  appointed  as  well  as  whole-time  veterinary 
inspectors,  I  think  the  Commission  is  quite  open  to 
consider  the  question? — I  only  referred  to  the  matter 
incidentally  arising  out  of  the  question  as  to  a  whole- 
time  veterinary  inspector. 


32701.  We  want  to  avoid  any  inconsistency  as  far  as 
possible;  and  it  seems  quite  reasonable,  as  you  suggest, 
that  if  your  Board  should  advocate  the  appointment 
of  whole-time  veterinary  inspectors,  it  would  be  incon- 
sistent to  have  fitful  administration  with  regard  to  the 
medical  officers  of  health  working  in  the  same  area. 
1  am  aware  that  it  is  in  the  minds  of  prominent 
members  of  the  Local  Government  Board  to  advocate 
in  the  near  future  such  appointments  as  these,  and  I 
think  that  with  the  new  ajjpoiutments  that  are  being 
created,  and  about  to  be  created,  it  would  be  possible 
to  have  s>tcli  an  officer  as  that  without  imposing  any 
very  undue  strain  on  the  taxation  of  the  country.  I 
have  in  my  mind  at  the  moment  the  fact  that  the 
tuberculosis  officers  about  to  be  appointed,  and  who 
have  been  appointed,  might  also  be  constituted  medical 
officers  of  health  for  the  county  if  it  is  found  that  it 
would  be  possible  for  them  to  discharge  the  duties,  and 
if  it  was  consistent  with  the  administration  of  their 
other  work.  That  is  merely  a  suggestion  on  my  part, 
and  I  want  to  convey  to  you  that  we  have  no  prejudice 
against  it,  and  that  we  are  quite  open  to  consider  any 
suggestion  on  the  matter  of  whole-time  medical  officers? 
—Yes. 

32702.  We  have  really  come  to  the  conclusion — I 
think  it  has  been  forced  on  us — that  the  administration 
as  carried  out  at  the  present  moment  in  a  vast  number 
of  districts  is  little  more  than  administration  in  name. 
Where  a  veterinary  surgeon  has  been  appointed  at  a 
salary  of  £20  a  year  for  the  purpose  of  making  an 
inspection  of  the  cows  in  a  district  in  which  the  dairy 
industry  is  largely  carried  on,  I  tiiink  it  is  perfectly 
obvious  to  any  man  of  common  sense  that  the  local 
authority  appointing  such  an  officer  at  that  salarj'  only 
wanted  to  save  themselves  from  rej)roaeh  before  the 
public,  and  to  conform  nominally  with  your  adminis- 
tration of  the  Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Order. 

Dr.  ]\IooHHEAD. — The  medical  officers  of  health  have 
the  same  salary? — He  is  in  charge  of  a  dispensary 
district,  and  the  veterinary  inspector  has  to  cover  a 
rural  district.  I  don't  wish  to  suggest  that  the  salary 
is  adequate. 

32703.  Dr.  Moorhead. — Or  that  they  are  in  a 
position  of  sufficient  independence  to  carry  out  their 
duties. 

Lady  Everard. — We  have  had  evidence  not  only  in 
Ireland,  but  also  in  England,  that  it  is  essential  for 
the  carrying  out  of  the  Order  to  have  absolutely  inde- 
pendent medical  officers  and  veterinary  surgeons? — • 
Yes,  I  think  that  is  the  feeling  of  every  one  who  has 
studied  public  health  matters. 

32704.  Is  that  the  view  of  the  Local  Government 
Board? — I  should  not  care  to  say  it  is  the  official  view, 
but  any  official  who  is  engaged  in  sanitary  administra- 
tion cannot  fail  to  see  that  a  medical  officer  of  health, 
who  is  only  partly  dependent  on  his  salary,  and  has 
to  carry  on  private  practice,  obviously  cannot  be  fear- 
less. 

32705.  The  Chairman. — Quite  true.  It  was  forcibly 
brought  inider  the  notice  of  the  Commission  in  Belfast, 
Cork,  and  Dublin  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  make 
the  machinery  for  outside  inspection  more  adequate 
than  it  is  at  the  present  moment,  and  that  it  should 
be  possible  for  a  public  health  autliority  to  go  into  the 
district  from  which  their  milk  supply  is  derived  to 
make  whatever  inspection  seemed  desirable.  I  may 
say  that  I  was  under  the  impression  that  if  that  power 
were  conferred  on  urban  districts  it  would  be 
enormously  helpful  to  them  in  the  administration  of 
their  duties  under  the  Order.  I  think  it  is  perfectly 
inireasonable  to  ask  them  to  undertake  a  large  expen- 
diture of  public  money  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with 
questions  affecting  public  health,  and  allow  a  milk 
supply  which  is  a  source  of  infection  to  be  brought 
into  its  district  in  any  condition  in  which  the  vendor 
likes.  Belfast  had  strong  views.  Cork  also  had  views, 
though,  perhaps,  not  so  strong,  and  Dublin  was  also 
in  favour  of  these  outside  powers  of  inspection.  This 
Commission  held  a  series  of  Sittings  in  England,  and 
went  to  Manchester,  where  that  power  is  enjoyed  by 
the  public  healtli  authority.  We  had  before  us 
witnesses  familiar  with  the  administration  and  the 
exercise  of  this  power  for  some  years  past,  and  I  may 
say  that  the  conviction  borne  in  on  my  mind  by  the 
evidence  put  before  us  by  these  officers — from  whom 
we  received  the  most  cordial  assistance,  and  who  gave 
us  every  possible  facility,  and  never  sought  to  hide  or 
hold  back  any  information,  whether  it  was  to  their 
credit  or  disadvantage — was  that  the  introduction  of 
that  power  has  been  nmch  less  helpful  to  them  than 
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I  was  under  the  impression  that  it  would  be.  I  make 
that  statement  to  you  to  show  that  I  think  it  is  the 
feeling  of  this  Commission  at  the  moment,  that  if 
ideal  eonditons  are  to  be  brought  about  in  regard  to 
the  production  of  the  milk  supply,  we  need  not  rely 
on  that  power  as  a  factor  in  procuring  that  result.  I 
want  to  know  from  you  how  often  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  has  been  invoked  to  confer  that  power  on 
local  urban  authorities? — There  has  been  a  very  pro- 
longed Inquiry  held  in  Belfast,  and  the  subject  of 
that  Inquiry  is  still  under  consideration.  I  think  it 
will  be  decided  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  but  the 
decision  has  not  been  made  public  yet.  The  other 
districts  that  applied  to  us  were,  I  think,  Dublin,  Cork, 
and  Kingstown.  These  are  the  only  applications  I 
remember  in  addition  tq  Belfast. 

3270G.  With  regard  to  these  applications,  have  you 
held  Inquiries  in  every  case? — No:  only  in  the  case  of 
Belfast.  We  asked  for  prima  facie  evidence  in  other 
cases,  but  they  were  not  prepared  to  give  it  to  us. 

32707.  In  other  words,  the  Local  Government  Board 
felt  that  the  allegations  made  by  the  local  autlioritios 
when  applying  for  these  Inqiiiries  were  not  sufficient 
to  warrant  them  in  granting  them? — I  would  not  go 
so  far  as  that. 

32708.  But  you  did  not  give  the  Inquiry? — The 
position  taken  up  by  us  was,  "If  you  want  this  power 
you  must  make  out  your  case  a  prima  fac-ic  case.  The 
Local  Government  Board  will  not  authorise  intrusion 
into  a  neighbouring  district  for  the  asking."  If  they 
approached  the  Board  with  a  colourable  case  the 
Inquiry  x^ould  be  held  as  in  Belfast. 

32709.  In  Belfast  the  case  was  specific,  and  the 
allegations  quite  definite? — Yes.  In  Dublin  and  Cork 
the  point  was  raised,  "how  can  we  get  evidence;  we 
cannot  go  outside  the  district."  I  don't  think  they 
were  in  any  worse  position  in  the  matter  of  procuring 
evidence  outside  than  was  Belfast,  where  tlicy  gave  us 
particulars  of  500  dairies. 

32710.  The  only  thing  I  would  ask  you  is  this — 
what  view  does  tlie  Local  Government  Board  entertain 
with  regard  to  the  efficacy  of  this  means  of  helping  urban 
consinners  to  secure  a  better  milk  supply? — I  think 
from  the  point  of  view  of  tlie  urban  authority  it  would 
be  useful,  but  the  whole  doubt  that  was  in  the  minds 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  about  the  question 
was  how  the  granting  of  these  powers  to  urban 
authorities  would  react  on  the  general  administration 
of  the  Order  over  the  whole  area  of  supply  to  the 
urban  authority.  In  the  case  of  Belfast  there  M'cre 
up  to  eighteen  rural  districts  concerned.  That  is  a 
big  tract  of  country.  It  is  possible — I  don't  say  that 
it  would  be  a  necessary  consequence — that  by  giving 
Belfast  outside  nowers  to  control  these  eighteen  rural 
districts,  the  rural  authorities  of  these  districts  would 
sav — "What  is  the  use  of  our  doing  the  work:  let 
Belfast  do  it." 

32711.  I  want  to  know  whether  your  Board  is  of 
opinion  that  it  would  be  more  convenient  and  efficacious 
to  have  these  things  efficiently  controlled  and  adminis- 
tered locally  rather  than  create  a  state  of  things  that 
would  warrant  outside  inspection  and  lead  to  irritation 
amongst  local  authorities? — The  principle  of  each 
authority  doing  its  work  within  its  own  area  has  been 
laid  do^^n  by  Parliament  for  sanitary  purposes,  and 
unless  there  were  grave  reasons  it  otight  not  to  be 
departed  from.  I  think  the  principle  of  local  control 
ought  to  be  respected  as  far  as  possible.       ■  ' 

32712.  Lady  Everard.— If  they  do  it?— Yes;  of 
course,  it  is  subject  to  that  condi'tion.  Both  in  Belfast 
and  in  all  these  other  cases  that  we  have  dealt  with  we 
more  or  less  suggested  to  urban  authorities  that  if  they 
could  prove  default  on  the  part  of  the  outside  authorities 
there  would  be  no  hesitation  in  granting  them  the 
powers.  The  real  alternative  is  between  giving  these 
powers  of  outside  control  as  a  matter  of  right,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  reserving  them  for  cases  where  you 
know,  or  where  the  evidence  shows,  the  rural  authority 
has  not  made  reasonable  use  of  the  powers  conferred 
on  them. 

32713.  In  England  I  asked  the  question  of  one 
medical  officer  of  health  if  tlie  area  from  which  the 
milk  was  drawn  administered  the  Order  would  it  lie 
n\\  risht?— Yes,  of  course. 

32714.  But  we  know  in  many  districts  in  Ireland 
pubhc  bodies  don't  even  attempt  to  ,  administer  the 
Order:  or  in  other  cases  they  have  onlv  made  appoint- 
ments?—I  know  there  are  some  districts,  certainly. 

Miss  JIcNeill.— I  think  we  had  evidence  in 
some  places  that  the  local  authorities  did  not  ask  a 


report  from  their  veterinary  surgeon  at  all — that  he 
supplied  no  report  to  his  Council. 

32715.  Lady  Everard. — In  the  South  of  Ireland  a 
veterinary  officer  gave  us  evidence  that  he  reported  the 
existence  of  tuberculosis  in  cows  to  his  Council,  and 
when  the  Chairman  asked  the  Council  what  they  would 
do  in  connection  with  the  report,  the  Council  marked 
it  "  read  "? — I  can  q'uite  credit  that  in  some  cases.  If 
they  report  tuberculosis  in  cows'  udders  it  is  optional 
with  the  local  authority  whether  they  go  any  further. 

The  CHArRMAN. — That  is  exactly  the  undesirable 
state  of  things  that  we  seek  to  remedy.  We  want  to 
compel  them  to  go  further,  and  iniless  compelled  they 
will  not  do  so. 

32716.  Dr.  Moorhead. — Would  you  be  in  favour  of 
having  all  these  clauses  compulsory? — That  clause 
about  slaughter  of  milch  cows  affected  with  tuberculosis 
of  the  udder  should  be  made  compulsory. 

32717.  Would  you  not  think  the  human  being  should 
come  before  the  cow? — I  only  advocate  that  particular 
provision  being  made  compulsory  in  the  interest  of  the 
human  being. 

32718.  Don't  you  think  that  if  you  had  a  department 
of  public  health,  as  you  have  a  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, it  would  strengthen  your  hands  in  the  administra- 
tion of  that  sort  of  thing? — Human  life  is  more  valuable 
than  the  life  of  a  cow. 

32718a.  The  Chairman. — Does  your  Board  ever 
protest  against  the  salary  that  is  oSered  to  a  veterinary 
surgeon  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  the  Order? — 1:es,  we  have  done  so.  They  have 
offered  £5  in  some  cases.  We  raised  objections  in 
Calierciveeii  and  Killarney,  and  we.  protested  against, 
the  small  salary  offered. 

32719.  Mr.  O'Brien'. — You  have  no  power  except  to 
say,  "  you  have  made  a  fool  of  yourself."  You  have  no 
power  to  say  to  a  Coiuicil,  "  you  must  appoint  a 
person  at  a  reasonable  salary"? — We  have  never  tried 
to  fix  the  salary.  The  whole  introdMction  ol  the  Dairies 
Order  had  to  be  carried  out  very  delicately.  We  started 
from  a  small  beginning  in  1908.  and  we  did  not  want 
to  arouse  a  mass  of  opposition.  You  have  now  got  the 
basis  of  organization,  and  once  you  have  got  the  man 
there  it  is  not  so  altogether  hopeless  to  try  to  improve 
the  quality  and  amount  of  his  work;  the  first  thing  is 
to  obtain  even  the  germ  of  the  organization. 

32720.  The  Chairm.\n.— At  all  events,  I  think  the 
Commission  can  arrive  at  no  other  conclusion  from  the 
evidence  placed  at  its  disposal,  that  so  long  as  the 
appointments  are  made  fitful,  so  long  as  professional 
gentlemen  are  offered  nominal  honorariums  for  the, 
discharge  of  their  duties,  and  so  long  as  District 
Councils  are  allowed  to  exercise  their  own  sweet  will 
as  regards  the  efficiency  with  which  this  work  of 
inspection  is  carried  out,  so  long  ^\•^ll  the  present 
unhealthy  state  of  things  exist,  and  so  long  will  a 
public  health  authority  like  yours  be  unable  to 
efficiently  control  the  milk  supply? — What  I  tried  to 
point  out  was  that  if  we  attempted  to  force  the  pace 
in  the  early  stages  we  should  have  brought  ourselves 
up  against  a  dead  wall  of  opposition  at  once. 

32721.  The  thin  end  of  the  wedge  has  been  inserted 
and  the  necessity  for  the  work  has  been  admitted.  We 
have  four  years'  experience  of  the  Order,  and  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  present  method  of 
inspection  is  absolutely  inefficient.  What  we  are  anxious 
to  know  is  how  the  existing  machinery  could 
be  so  improved  as  to  render  it  efficient.  These  are 
the  points  we  are  discussing  with  you  here,  and  that 
is  the  reason  we  aslced  you  to  come,  in  order  to  know 
what  the  official  mind  would  be  on  the  views  that  have 
been  presented  to  us  and  that  have  been  driven  into 
our  .ininds  by  the  volume  of  evidence  that  has  been 
offered? — The  remedies  for  default  are  undoubtedly 
very  weak.  In  fact,  unless  Section  19  of  the 
Tuberculosis  Act  that  we  have  been  discussing  could 
be  regarded  as  a  remedy  for  default,  you  might  say 
there  is  none.  In  the  case  of  water  supply,  or  sewer.*, 
the  Local  Government  Board  have  power  after  inquirj 
to  order  the  sanitary  authority  to  carry  out  what  is 
proved  to  be  their  duty,  that  is,  assuming  that  neglect 
or  default  has  been  established,  but  there  is  no 
correlative  power  in  regard  to  the  Dairies  Order. 

32722.  Mr.  O'Brien.— I  don't  know  if  you  are 
acquainted  with  the  agricultural  side  of  the  Agricultural 
Organization  Society.  Have  you  officially  ccyiie  iu 
contact  with  it  at  all? — We  do  to  a  certain  extent. 

32723.  They  are  now  working  a  system  they  call  the 
''  butter  control."     That  is  to  say,  tliey  are  trying  to 
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get  u  certain  number  of  creameries  that  will  work  up 
to  the  very  highest  standard,  and  they  have  very 
careful  inspection.  One  of  the  provisions  is  monthly 
analysis,  and  hitherto  there  has  been  supposed  to  be 
a  monthly  analysis  of  the  water  supply.  You  would 
have  power  to  go  into  such  a  creamery  and  say,  "  we 
want  to  see  the  analysis  of  your  water,"  and  suppose  yon 
were  not  satisfied  with  it,  you  would  have  power  to  take 
action  on  the  strength  of  that  analysis  got  by  a  private 
body? — Over  creameries  as  such  the  Local  Government 
Board  have  no  power  of  control. 

82724.  You  have  no  legal  power  at  present  to  go 
inside  creamery  premises  except  with  the  good-will  of 
the  owners? — Of  course,  there  might  be  nuisances,  but 
wo  have  no  power  to  interfere  with  them  in  their 
•capacity  as  milk-producing  or  milk-jjreparing  persons. 

82725.  The  CHAiiiiux. — Do  you  ever  raise  any 
<]uestion  about  the  (]ualifieations  of  veterinary 
inspectors? — No,  if  he  is  a  registered  veterinary 
surgeon. 

82726.  That  is  all  you  require? — AVe  satisfy  ourselves 
that  he  is  on  the  register. 

32727.  Can  you  tell  me  from  memory  at  the  moment 
any  place  in  a  rural  district  in  which  a  reasonable 
salary  is  paid  to  a  veterinary  inspector  such  as  would 
enable  him  to  efficiently  discharge  his  duty.  What  is 
the  maximum  salary  paid  as  far  as  you  remember? — 
There  is  a  case,  I  think,  of  a  salary  of  i'200  in  one  of 
the  Belfast  districts. 

82728.  But  is  that  an  urban  district?— No ;  Belfast 
Rural.  And  I  think  Mr.  Mason  in  Rathdown  gets 
about  A'200  a  year— between  £150  and  £'200. 

82729.  Mr.  (VBrien. — Do  you  know  what  the  lady 
vet.  of  Galway  gets?  Is  she  not  a  county  official? — I 
•don't  know. 

32780.  Do  you  think  that  you  could  get  a  whole- 
time  officer  for  £200? — I  believe  the  Belfast  inspector 
has  undertaken  to  devote  his  whole  time,  but  that  is 
an  arrangement  more  or  less  come  to  since  the  Inquiry. 

82731.  The  Chairman. — It  is  quite  a  modem  one? — 
It  is  quite  recent,  but  Mr.  Mason  has  been  recei'ving 
this  salary  for  some  time,  but  he  is  not  a  whole-time 
officer,  I  think. 

32732.  I  know  he  is  not  a  whole-time  officer.  He 
does  a  variety  of  work  for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  my  own  knowledge.  Would  it  be  your  opinion 
that  it  would  be  conducive  to  the  harmonious  adminis- 
tration of  the  Public  Health  Orders,  and  the  supervision 
■of  the  milk  supply,  to  have  these  two  branches  of 
administration  carried  on  under  some  coitral  control? 
— I  scarcely  follow. 

82738.  What  I  have  felt  throughout  is  that  the 
relations  subsisting  between  public  health  questions 
and  the  milk  supply  question  are  so  close  that  it  would 
be  extremely  difficult  to  have  the  duties  of  the  officers 
administering  them  divided — the  one  relating  to  public 
health  alone,  the  other  referring  to  the  health  of  the 
dairy  stock  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  are 
kept — and  I  fear  that  if  these  were  separately  con- 
trolled it  would  lead  to  friction  in  administration  and 
inefficiency  thereby? — W>11,  I  may  say  in  one  or  two 
instances  we  had  rather  awkward  questions  as  to  the 
mutual  relations  of  the  medical  officer  and  the 
veterinary  inspector. 

32734.  As  to  what  is  the  duty  of  one  and  what  of  the 
other? — Y"cs;  we  try  to  make  a  rough  and  ready  dis- 
tribution. 

82785.  Is  it  a  matter  of  difficulty? — There  are  some 
border  line  cases  that  are  hard  to  "decide.  It  must  he 
a  matter  of  mutual  co-operation.  If  the  two  men  are 
not  inclined  to  co-operate  it  is  very  difficult. 

32786.  If  the  officers  are  working  under  different 
Boards  would  it  not  render  the  difficulty  greater  and 
the  causes  of  friction  more  numerous? — Undoubtedly, 
there  are  possibilities  of  friction  certainly. 

32787.  And  in  order  to  ensure  efficient  administra- 
tion you  do  think  that  it  would  be  desirable  that  they 
should  be  controlled  from  a  common  source? — I  think 
so.  At  present  they  are  controlled  centrally  and 
locally  by  the  same  body. 

32738.  That  is  quite  true,  but  I  want  you  to  take 
into  your  mind  for  a  moment  the  fact  that  we  propose 
in  our  Report  to  recommend  going  beyond  the  existing 
condition  of  things,  and  we  think  it  would  be  necessary 
for  some  body  to  try  and  improve  the  milk  yield  of 
the  cow.  That  would  be  a  duty  that  would  not  come 
under  your  purview  as  a  public  health  authority ?— No. 


82789.  And  that  is  one  of  the  questions  we  have 
before  our  minds  at  the  moment  in  which  there  would 
bo  a  possibility  of  overlapping  or  friction  between 
officers  who  should  be  working  for  a  common  end  or 
purpose,  but  who  would  be  controlled  by  different 
administrative  bodies,  and  who  might  possibly  get  at 
cross  purposes,  and  friction  might  arise.  Don't  you 
think  it  desirable  that  our  recommendation  ought  to 
obviate  such  a  danger? — It  all  depends  on  how  far  you 
are  goi'Ug  to  discriminate  between  what  I  may  call 
the  commercial  function — the  improvement  of  the 
volume  of  milk — and  the  public  health  function — the 
iuiproveniont  of  the  quality  of  the  milk. 

82740.  There  is  another  aspect  of  the  question  as 
well — the  question  of  tuberculosis  in  cattle.  That  is 
an  administration  that  must  be  controlled  by  the 
veterinary  branch  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture? — 
I  (juite  agree. 

82741.  And,  therefore,  you  see  we  have  the  possibility 
of  a  'conflict  arising  between  the  administration  of 
your  Board  and  then-  Board ;  the  one  saying  that  the 
administration  of  the  Department  has  driven  the  milk 
suppliers  in  that  district  out  of  the  trade,  that  they 
are  unreasonable  in  their  restrictions,  and  that  the 
result  is  that  milk  becomes  scarcer.  If  both  of  these 
questions  were  considered  by  the  same  authority,  and 
considered  concurrently — the  etfect  of  the  administra- 
tion of  one  branch  upon  the  other — don't  3'ou  think 
under  these  conditions  there  would  be  a  more  efficient 
control? — I  don't  think  it  is  at  all  impossible 
to  differentiate  along  reasonable  lines  between  the  public 
health  function  and  the  veterinary  function. 

82742.  You  think  it  is  possible? — I  don't  think  it  is 
impossible. 

32748.  And  you  don't  think  any  possibility  of  conflict 
would  arise  between  the  bodies? — Not  if  the  lines  of 
demarcation  were  laid  down. 

82744.  I  see  the  greatest  possible  difficulty  in 
drawing  a  rigid  line  of  demarcation? — Take  the  case 
of  a  tuberculous  dairy  cow;  is  that  the  point? 

82745.  That  is  one  of  the  points.  I  don't  suggest 
that  it  is  by  any  means  the  only  point,  but  I  fiave 
suggested  to  you  as  a  possibility  of  friction  arising  that 
it  might  be  stated  that  the  steps  taken  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  accomplishment  of 
something  that  seemed  desirable  to  them  had  had  an 
adverse  effect  on  the  milk  supply  of  the  district,  and 
the  county  medical  officer  of  health  might  say  "  these 
people  are  running  away  on  a  fad,  with  the  result  that 
they  have  driven  people  out  of  the  trade,  and  no  milk 
is  available  in  the  district  "? — Speaking  on  behalf  of 
the  central  public  health  body,  I  don't  think  that  is  a 
matter  that  concerns  us.  If  it  is  the  function  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  do  certain  things,  I 
don't  think  that  we  should  raise  any  questions  because 
of  the  consequences  of  their  actions. 

32746.  Then  there  is  the  question  of  overlapping  in 
duties?— The  point  you  put  to  me  was  the  consequential 
effect  of  one  department  on  the  functions  of  another, 
and  if  the  effect  was  to  curtail  the  milk  supply  I  don't 
know  tliat  we  should  be  directly  concerned  in  that. 

82747.  It  would  not  be  an  indictable  offence,  I  admit? 
— It  would  not  be  in  any  way  an  interference  with 
the  functions  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

82748.  Ijady  Eveeahd.— Under  Section  4  (5)  of  the 
General  (Jrder  of  the  Local  Government  Board  the 
veterinary  surgeon  is  bound  to  report  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  if  he  observes  any  cow  suffering 
from  tuberculosis  of  the  udder,  or  indurated  udder, 
etc.? — I  know  that  clause.  It  was  introduced  at  the 
express  wish  of  the  Department.  It  was  put  in  there 
because  the  Department  asked  to  have  it  inserted. 

32749.  The  Chairman. — On  the  other  hand,  I  would 
like  to  uoint  out  that  you  at  the  present  time  recognise 
the  appointment  of  veterinary  surgeons  in  districts 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Order,  and  the  control  and  improvement  of  the  health  of 
these  animals  as  far  as  ,  possible.  The  Department 
might  have  in  their  mind  some  other  scheme  for 
accomplishing  the  same  result  by  a  different  method, 
and  would  it  be  an  economical  administration  to  have 
one  set  of  inspectors,  which  must  be  under  the  control 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  another  set  of 
inspectors  sent  out  by  the  veterinary  branch  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  to  carry  out  a  different 
treatment  or  a  different  line  of  policy  aiming  at 
accomplishing  the  same  thing  ?— It  certainly  would 
not,  but  I  take  it  that  in  practice  that  just  as  we  have 
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communicatious  from  time  to  time  with  the  Depart- 
ment on  matters  affecting  the  milk  supply,  they  would 
in  the  same  way  refer  to  us.  The  clause  that  Lady 
Everard  spoke  about  was  put  in  to  convenience  the 
veterinary,  branch,  and  is  an  instance  of  the  co-nperation 
of  the  two  Departments. 

327o0.  Lady  Everakd. — I  don't  think  that  that 
clause  has  been  very  much  observed? — Possibly  not, 
but  at  any  rate  there  it  is. 

32751.  The  Chaii!Ma\.— In  the  Minutes  of  the  local 
governing  bodies,  when  reports  are  received  from 
veterinary  inspectors,  dealing  with  specific  questions 
in  their  own  area  in  which  recommendations  are  made 
that  certain  things  should  be  done  by  the  local 
authority,  and  where  no  Order  is  made  by  the  local 
Board  in  regard  to  these  reports,  does  your  Board  ever 
send  any  remonstrance  or  protest  against  the  local 
authority  evading  the  recommendations  of  the  veteri- 
nary inspector? — That  is  our  regular  practice.  The 
directions  on  the  reports  are  always  watclicd  to  see 
whether  the  suggestions  are  carried  out. 

32752.  How  far  have  you  been  able  to  accomplish 
your  purpose  by  these  remonstrances? — If  they  are  set 
on  neglecting  the  recommendations  of  the  veterinary 
inspector.  I  don't  think  our  remonstrances  carry  very 
much  weight. 

32753.  Do  you  persist  in  these  cases,  and  is  a  further 
remonstrance  sent  on? — We  follow  the  matter  up  to  a 
certain  point,  but  if  it  comes  to  a  point  when  they 
say  they  won't  do  it,  or  mark  our  letter  "  read,"  we 
have  no  power  to  carry  it  further. 

32754.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  well  that  some 
one  should  have  the  power  to  carry  it  fiu'ther? — That 
was  the  point  of  the  suggestion  I  made  about  furthei- 
powers  of  dealing  with  default.    Certainly  it  would. 

32755.  The  existing  powers  are  obviously  ineffective 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  an  effective  administration 
of  the  Order? — That  is  when  the  Council  does  not  wisli 
to  do  it. 

32756.  We  have  had  abundant  evidence  that  the 
Councils  don't  wish  to  do  it.  We  have  had  it  directly 
and  indirectly.  We  know  where  they  appoint  a  man 
at  £20  to  supervise  a  large  area  that  they  only  want 
the  thing  done  for  the  purpose,  of  saving  them  from 
incurring  public  odium  and  criticism  from  the  Ijocal 
Government  Board,  and  we  know  that  that  money  is 
absolutely  wasted,  because  the  man  can  do  nothing, 
and  if  he  does  make  a  recommendation  they  do  nothing 
on  his  report? — Some  form  of  default  powers  is  needed. 

32757.  With  regard  to  the  application  of  the  Widal 
test,  is  the  right  conferred  on  your  authority  to  compel 
suspected  persons  to  submit  themselves  to  that  test? — 
No. 

32758.  It  is  entirely  permissive? — Yes. 

32759.  Have  you  over  known  a  case  _  in  which  a 
medical  officer  of  health  was  anxious  to  have  this  test 
applied,  and  where  the  individual  refused  to  submit? 
— I  think  as  far  as  my  memory  goes  that  a  case  of 
that  kind  arose  in  connection  with  the  Clontarf  out- 
break. I  know  that  we  were  very  anxious  to  obtain 
bacteriological  tests  in  that  particular  case. 

32760.  And  you  did  not  succeed? — No.  There  have 
been  several  cases  in  which  we  could  not  get  a  l)lood 
sample  for  examination. 

32761.  Does  not  the  same  rule  apply  with  regard 
to  obtaining  swabs  from  the  throats  of  those  suffering 
from  diphtheria? — Yes;  there  is  no  compulsory  power. 

32762.  Have  any  representations  ever  been  made  by 
medical  men  to  the  Local  Government  Board  that  it 
would  be  desirable  to  have  this  power  conferred  on 
them? — I  don't  think  we  ever  had  a  formal  representa- 
tion. It  is  a  delicate  matter  after  all,  involving  the 
question  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  particularly 
in  a  case  of  suspicion. 

32763.  The  liberty  of  the  subject  is  interfered  with 
very  materially  when  you  have  contacts  locked  up? — 
There  is  no  power  to  insist  on  it. 

32764.  That  has  been  done  repeatedly? — There  is  no 
power  to  do  it  in  the  absence  of  consent.  The  medical 
officer  of  health  could  be  sued  for  unlawful  detention. 

32765.  If  there  is  no  power  there  ought  to  be  power? 
— You  cannot  compulsorily  isolate  contacts.  There  is 
a  limited  power  imder  certain  circumstances  to  which 
I  would  like  to  refer  here.  '•  Where  the  local  authority 
in  pursuance  of  the  aforesaid  powers  have  provided  a 
temporary  shelter  or  house  accommodation,  they  may, 
on  the  appearance  of  any  infectious  disease  in  a' house, 
and  on  the  certificate  of  the  7nedical  officer,  cause  any 
person  who  is  not  himself  siek.  and  who  consents  to 


leave  the  house,  or  wliose  parent  or  guardian  (where 
the  person  is  a  child)  consents  to  his  leaving  the  house, 
to  be  removed  therefrom  to  any  such  temporary  shelter 
or  house  accommodation,  and  in  the  like  case  on  the 
like  certificate  may  cause  any  such  person  who  does 
not  consent  to  leave  the  house  to  be  removed  therefrom 
to  any  such  temporary  shelter  or  house  accommodation, 
where  two  justices,  on  the  application  of  the  local 
autliority,  and  on  being  satisfied  of  the  necessity  of 
the  removal,  make  'An  order  for  the  removal,  subject 
to  such  conditions  (if  any)  as  are  imposed  by  the 
order." 

32766.  Sir  Stewakt  Woodhouse. — Have  you  any 
power  over  a  known  typhoid  carrier? — No.  You  cannot 
interfere  with  his  liberty.  He  is  not  a  person  suffering 
from  a  dangerous  infectious  disease. 

32767.  Dr.  Moorhead. — In  Australia  they  lock  him 
up. 

Mr.  O'Brien. — There  was  also  a  case  in  America. 

Dr.  Moorhead. — Is  there  any  authority  to  prevent  a 
dairy  on  which  suspicion  has  fallen  as  the  propagator 
of  disease  to  prevent  them  supplying  milk? — There  is 
a  section  of  the  Infectious  Diseases  Prevention  Act  of 
1890  which  empowers  a  medical  officer  of  health,  when 
he  has  grounds  for  believing  that  infectious  disease  is 
caused  by  milk  from  a  certain  dairy,  to  go  and  inspect 
it.  If  the  dairy  is  in  an  outside  district,  he  has  to 
get  a  magistrate's  certificate.  He  then  examines  the 
dairy,  and  ho  can  examine  the  cows  if  he  has  a  veteri- 
nary surgeon  with  him.  The  point  that  I  would  lilcc 
to  bring  before  the  Commission  arises  hero  :  "if,  on 
such  inspection,  the  medical  officer  of  health  is  of 
opinion  that  infectious  disease  is  caused  from  consump- 
tion of  milk  su])plied  therefrom,  he  is  required  to  make 
a  report." 

32768.  It  is  the  local  authority  that  has  to  issue  the 
Order  for  closing  the  dairy? — Yes.  In  practice,  the 
trouble  has  arisen  from  the  phrase  "  on  such  inspec- 
tion." The  local  authorities  have  been  advised  that 
these  are  limiting  words — that  the  evidence  on  which 
the  medical  officer's  report  is  given  must  be  derived 
from  facts  obtained  on  the  occasion  of  his  inspection. 
Therefore,  if  there  happened  to  be  a  typhoid  carrier, 
you  cannot  ascertain  that  fact  on  the  inspection,  and 
the  result  is  that  you  have  got  no  legal  power  to  close 
the  dairy  up,  although  you  may  have  every  moral  con- 
viction that  the  milk  is  contaminated. 

32769.  Mr.  O'Brien.— Practically,  that  makes  the 
Act  a  dead  letter? — It  is  very  hard  to  get  over  these 
words  "on  sucli  inspection."  Tliey  have  limited  the 
effect  very  much. 

32770.  Was  that  a  matter  that  was  threshed  out 
when  the  Act  was  being  passed? — I  don't  suppose 
thi'v  over  foresaw  the  consequences. 

32771.  It  is  a  point  that  might  be  amended? — I  think 
so.  I  think  these  words  should  be  omitted,  or  made 
to  read — "  after  such  inspection." 

32772.  The  Chair.man. — Has  any  application  ever 
been  made  to  the  Local  Ciovernment  Board  by  the 
local  authority  for  permission  to  subsidise  a  milk 
supply,  or  to  incur  any  expenditure  of  rates  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  or  increasing  the  milk  supplv 
to  the  poor  in  the  district  over  which  they  preside? — 
I  don't  know  whether  there  was  a  serious  application. 
There  was  a  case  of  tw^o  District  Councils  iji  Clare — 
one  of  which  proposed  to  supply  an  acre  for  the 
labourer  to  feed  his  cow  on,  and  the  other  proposed 
to  provide  the  labourer  with  a  cow. 

32773.  That  is  not  exactly  the  idea  I  have  in  my 
mind.  We  did  learn  that  in  Liverpool  at  the  present 
time  a  scheme  is  in  existence  whereby  charges  are 
made  on  the  local  rates  foi-  the  purpose  of  cheapening 
the  milk  supply  to  the  poor.  Is  it  recognised  that  in 
Ireland  a  local  authority  has  power  to  carry  out  such 
a  scheme? — No.  At  the  time  of  the  Tuberculosis  Bill 
it  was  discussed  whether  what  was  known  as  the 
XA'oolwich  Clause  should  be  inserted.  That  was  a  clause 
included  in  a  local  Woolwich  Act  of  1905;  but  it  was 
decided  that  it  should  not  be  included  in  the  Tubercu- 
losis Bill.  I  don't  know  whether  there  arc  many 
Fm<jlish  towns  that  have  it,  but  there  was  this  Wooi- 
wich  precedent  for  these  powers  of  establishing  a 
nnmicipal  milk  depot. 

32774.  I  don't  know  that  we  got  from  the  gentlemen 
who  were  befoi'e  us  from  Liverpool  whether  these  powers 
wore  conferred  under  a  local  Act  or  not.  We  also 
had  evidence  to  show  that  a  similar  custom  had  pre- 
vailed in  Glasgow  up  to  a  certain  period.  Is  it  you' 
opinion  that  no  such  power  exists  under  the  .\cts  con- 
trolling local  admini.itratiou  in  Ireland? — T  am  quite 
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sure  of  that,  otherwise  the  question  would  not  have 
arisen  of  the  inclusion  of  the  Woolwich  Clause  to  give 
such  power. 

32775.  Mr.  O'Biuen. — You  have  not  had  the  question 
put  to  you  by  any  Council? — I  think  no  such  proposal 
has  ever  been  brought  before  us. 

32776.  Do  you  know  whether  you  would  be  able  to 
give  them  that  power? — Do  you  mean  to  equip  places, 
and  not  supply  the  milk? 

32777.  Yes? — No:  it  would  not  come  within  any  of 
tlieir  functions  as  a  sanitary  authority.  It  would 
have  to  be  conferred,  if  at  all,  by  legislation. 

32778.  Have  you  power  at  the  present  time  to  enable 
them  to  borrow  money,  or  make  use  of  the  rates  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  sanatoria,  or  hospital  or  fever 
wards,  or  anything  like  that? — That  is  given  partly 
under  the  Tuberculosis  Act  and  partlv  under  the  Public 
Health  Act. 

32779.  But  you  don't  think  that  at  present  they 
could  use  the  rates  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a 
milk  depot  for  the  benefit  of  the  community? — No, 
they  could  not. 

32780.  Would  you  see  any  serious  objection  to  that, 
supposing  it  was  taken  up  in  small  towns,  or  even  in 
larger  towns? — Well,  I  have  always  understood  that 
milk  is  a  line  of  business  that  wants  to  be  very 
carefully  watched,  and  the  question  is  whether  the 
local  authority  would  be  able  to  obtain  sufficient 
supervision. 

32781.  It  occurred  to  some  of  us  that  if  you  had 
such  central  depots  in  the  different  districts  laid  out, 
urban  or  rural,  and  all  the  dairy  shops  closed,  you 
would  have  the  milk  under  the  direct"  supervision  of 
the  urban  authority? — I  don't  know  whether  such 
a  scheme  as  is  in  your  mind  could  be  brought  under 
the  powers,  say,  for  the  establishment  of  a  market. 
They  have  power  to  establish  a  market  under  certain 
conditions. 

32782.  And  an  abattoir?— Yes.  I  think  it  would  be 
rather  stretching  the  definition  of  a  market. 

32783.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — Did  I  understand 
you  to  say  that  if  an  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  occurs 
in  a  rural  district,  the  authorities  in  an  urban  district 
have  the  power  to  send  out  their  medical  officer  of 
health  to  that  dairy? — They  have,  if  the  Infectious 
Diseases  Prevention  Act  of  1890  is  in  force,  but  subject 
to  the  condition  that  they  must  get  a  magistrate's 
warrant. 

32784.  They  have  the  power  of  sending  their  veteri- 
nary inspector  out? — Yes:  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
the  cattle. 

32785.  Without  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government 
Board? — Yes,  they  need  not  come  to  us.  There  are 
two  conditions — that  the  Act  is  in  force  in  the  district 
in  which  the  disease  occurs,  and  that  a  magistrate's 
warrant  is  obtained.  Supposing  a  case  of  infectious 
disease  occurred  in  the  City  of  Dublin,  and  the  Infec- 
tious Diseases  Prevention  Act  was  not  in  force,  say,  in 
North  Dublin  Rural  District,  that  fact  would  not  hinder 
the  Corporation  medical  officers  of  health  going  out 
with  the  magistrate's  order  into  the  North  Dublin 
District.  Of  course,  the  Act  is  in  force  in  North 
Dublin,  and  I  only  mention  it  by  way  of  illustration. 
In  every  urban  district  that  has  the  Infectious  Diseases 
Prevention  Act  in  force  they  can  go  out  into  the  sur- 
rounding rural  district  in  case  the  medical  officer  of 
health  has  reason  to  believe  that  milk  from  the  rural 
district  is  causing  infection  in  the  urbau  district. 

32786.  Having  got  a  magistrate's  warrant?- — Yes. 

32787.  Mr.  O'Brien.- What  power  has  he  if  he  con- 
siders the  dairy  a  source  of  danger? — The  urban  medical 
officer  goes  out  with  a  magistrate's  order.  He  inspects 
the  dairy,  and  if  he  has  reason  to  believe  from  the 
result  of  his  inspection  that  his  suspicions  are  correct, 
and  that  disease  is  caused  by  the  dairy,  he  then  reports 
to  his  own  public  health  authority.  They  summon  the 
outside  dairyman  to  show  cause  why  his  milk  supply 
should  iiot  be  stopped,  and  if  not  satisfied  with  the 
explanation  given,  his  supply  is  stopped. 

32788.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — That  only  prevents 
his  supply  going  into  that  particular  district?— I  don't 
suppose  that  question  has  ever  cropped  up. 

32789.  Mr.  O'Brien.— It  has  in  England?— I  don't 
know.  If,  for  instance,  a  County  Dublin  dairyman's 
trade  with  the  city  is  suspended,  he  has  really  no 
other  outlet. 

32790.  The  question  is  whether  it  would  not  be 
better  for  the  urban  council,  or  their  medical  officer. 


to  communicate  with  the  medical  officer  of  the  district 
where  the  supply  is  suspected? — I  think  he  does,  as  a 
matter  of  fact. 

32791.  And  having  said  :  "  We  wish  this  supply  to 
be  prohibited,  because  ,we  have  satisfied  ourselves  it 
is  a  danger  to  us  " — whether  then,  if  it  were  done 
through  the  local  medical  officer  of  health,  that  officer 
\\ould  not  prevent  the  dairyman  from  selling  any  milk 
lit  all  until  he  was  satisfied  that  the  danger  had  passed 
away? — The  sanitary  authority  on  making  an  Order 
suspending  the  milk  supply  from  a  dairy  are  required 
to  notify  the  facts  forthwith  to  the  Local  Government 
Board ;  we  should  tlieu  see  that  the  medical  officer  of 
the  district  in  which  the  dairy  is  situate  was  placed  in 
possession  of  the  circumstances. 

32792.  Dr.  Moorhead. — It  is  only  on  the  conditions 
that  he  finds  on  tlic  occasion  of  his  visit  that  he  can 
act?— Yes. 

32793.  So  if  you  have  typhoid  carriers  there,  you 
cannot  tackle  them? — Not  on  the  authority  of  any 
statutory  powers. 

32794.  Lady  Ever  add. — In  section  5  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  General  Order,  1908,  it  is  stated  : 
"  A  person  who  carries  on  the  trade  of  cowkeeper  or 
dairyman  for  the  purpose  only  of  making  and  selling 
butter  or  cheese,  or  both,  and  who  does  not  carry  on 
the  trade  of  purveyor  of  milk,  shall  not,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  registration,  be  deemed  to  be  a  person  carrying 
on  the  trade  of  cowkeeper  or  dairyman,  and  need  not 
be  registered."  What  is  the  reason  of  that? — I  never 
satisfied  myself  as  to  the  precise  intention  of  that 
clause.  The  history  of  it  is  that  it  was  included  in  the 
original  Order  of  the  Privy  Council  in  '79,  and  it  always 
seemed  to  me  that  that  was  a  declaratory  or  explanatory 
clause  as  if  to  define  what  line  of  business  was  intended, 
as  the  business  of  a  dairyman  or  purveyor  of  milk. 

32795.  Lady  Everard. — I  may  say  that  every  single 
witness  that  came  before  us  thought  it  very  unfair  that 
a  farmer  who  was  selling  butter  should  not  be  liable 
to  inspection  ? — 

Mr.  O'Brien. — He  is  subject  to  inspection  if  his 
cattle  is  liable  to  be  tuberculous. 

Lady  Everard. — Not  if  he  is  not  selling  milk. 

32796.  Mr.  O'Brien. — If  you  have  an  energetic  veteri- 
nary inspector,  he  goes  about  indiscriminately? — I 
don't  think  he  would  have  a  right. 

32797.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  a  practical  diffi- 
culty in  the  registration  of  all  cow  owners,  irrespective 
of  whether  they  sold  milk  or  not? — It  is  all  a  question 
of  the  limits  of  administration.  I  don't  say  there  are 
any  practical  difficulties.  The  only  question  is  what 
you  are  going  to  gain  by  it. 

32798.  The  Chairman.— Absolute  uniformity  of  ad- 
ministration, and  the  application  of  the  same  Order  to 
all  engaged  in  the  milk  trade? — The  whole  scope  of  the 
section  which  authorises  the  Dairy  Order  goes  to  show 
that  the  regulations  are  intended  to  apply  to  the  trade 
in  milk,  that  is  the  selling  of  milk. 

32799.  Mr.  O'Brien. — I  am  giving  in  lieu  of  wages, 
or  in  part  payment  of  wages,  a  pint  or  a  quart  of  milk 
a  day  to  my  workmen;  is  that  selling  milk,  and  am 
I  a  purveyor  of  milk  and  liable  to  be  registered  or 
licensed? — I  think  the  opinion  we  have  expressed  is 
that  where  milk  was  given  simply  as  an  allowance  to 
a  servant  it  did  not  involve  a  sale,  but  if  there  was 
any  regular  sale — an  exchange  of  the  commodity  for 
money — then  that  person  comes  within  the  terms  of 
the  Order. 

32800.  But  at  the  same  time  we  have  had  evidence, 
I  think,  to  show  that  in  certain  places  whore  milk  had 
been  given  to  labourers  more  or  less  in  part  payment 
of  wages,  the  farmers  had  refused  to  continue  "giving 
it  to  their  labourers,  because  they  were  afraid  of  coming 
under  the  Order?— That  is  limited  to  a  small  part  of 
the  Newtownards  Rural  District,  so  far  as  my  know- 
ledge goes.  The  farmers  in  that  locality  seem  to  have 
a  great  dread  of  bringing  themselves  within  the  Order. 

32801.  The  Chairman.— And  that  would  furnish  an 
argument  why  all  producers  of  milk  should  be  brought 
under  the  Order.  Furthermore,  I  don't  think  it  is  at 
all  right  that  people  keeping  cows,  though  not  selling 
the  milk,  should  keep  them  in  such  a  condition  that 
they  would  come  under  the  lash  of  the  local  inspector 
if  the  Order  applied  to  them. 

Mr.  Wilson. — There  is  another  aspect  of  this  ques- 
tion to  which  I  would  like  to  direct  your  attention. 
The  farmer  at  present  sending  milk  to  the  creamery 
comes  under  the  Order,  but  the  home  butter  maker  is 
not  inspected.      Practically,  the  effect  of  that  has  been 
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in  many  areas  to  react  unfavourably  upon  the  creamery 
industry,  and  put  the  clock  back  in  agricultural 
methods;  and  the  suggestion  to  apply  this  Order  all 
round  is  affected,  I  think,  very  largely  by  that  situation. 
Now,  if  you  apply  the  law  impartially  to  all,  that  does 
not  involve  inconvenience  or  trouble  for  the  home 
butter  maker  more  than  to  anyone  else;  but  it  would 
prevent  him  being  put  in  a  privileged  position  as  com- 
pared with  his  neighbour?— That  argument  was  referred 
to  by  members  of  the  Commission  earlier  in  the  day. 

32802.  The  Chairman. — Mr.  Wilson  entertains  views 
on  this  particular  question,  and  I  am  anxious,  as  he 
had  not  the  advantage  of  being  present  when  it  was 
discussed,  that  he"  would  have  an  opportunity  of  asking 
you  some  questions  on  the  matter  himself? — Yes. 

32803.  The  Chairman. — Mr.  Wilson,  don't  suppose 
that  because  we  have  discussed  the  matter  already  you 
should  be  deprived  of  your  right  to  put  the  question 
again,  because  I  regard  it  as  a  question  of  extreme 
importance,  and  every  member  has  a  right  to  elicit 
all  possible  information  in  order  to  enable  him  to  come 
to  a  conclusion,  so  I  would  be  glad  if  you  discussed 
it  with  Mr.  Smith  now?— I  explained  to  the  Commis- 
sion earlier  in  the  day  that  I  thought  the  real  difficulty 
was  the  question  of  "the  limits  of  the  administration; 
that  just  at  present  we  had  a  large  problem  in  our 
hands,  speaking  as  representing  the  central  and 
the  local  authority,  and  one  that  takes  up  all  our  time 
and  attention  in  this  question  of  milk  alone,  and  that 
from  the  evidence  that  came  before  us — the  evidence 
of  injury  to  public  health — 

32804.  Mr.  Wilson.— I  agree  that  that  is  the  ex- 
planation, but  I  would  like  to  know  what  objection 
there  is  to  applying  this  Order  to  a  wider  class?— The 
extent  of  the  work. 

32805.  The  Chairman.— I  would  like  you  to  approach 
that  from  a  difierent  point  of  view.     We  don't  con- 
template in  our  recommendations  imposing  on  any 
existing  authorities  duties  which  they  have  not  the 
power  or  the  staff  to  discharge.      We  are  concerned 
with  what  would  be  the  most  efficacious  means  of  pro- 
ducing a  certain  result,  and  we  shall  not  be  deterred 
in  making  recommendations   that   seem   good   to  us 
because  it  is  stated  that  the  existing  machinery  is  not 
sufficient  to  deal  with  them.     It  is  not  a  conclusive 
answer  to  say  that  because  we  have  other  and  larger 
problems  to  deal  with  and  to  administer  we  shall  not 
be  able  to  take  up  what  we  regard  as  minor  and  in- 
significant details.    They  are  essentials,  even  although 
they  should  be  considered  details.  We  shall  not  hesitate 
to  recommend  that  some  machinery  shall  be  devised 
for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  them,  even  although  it 
may  entail  a  much  larger  exercise  of  administration 
than  has  hitherto  been  devoted  to  it,  and  I  would 
invite  you  to  approach  the  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tion, not  from  the  point  of  view  of  existing  regulations 
and  machinery,  or  of  the  staff  available  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  necessary  administration  connected 
therewith,  but  from  a  new,  improved,  enlarged,  and 
extended  operation  of  the  same  Order,  and  the  very 
same  principle.      You  have  directed  our  attention  to 
the  fact  that  when  the  Local  Government  Board  were 
putting  into  operation  the  Dairies  Order  they  did  not 
wish  to  rush  blindly  against  all  local  authorities,  and 
aim  at  accomplishing  too  much  immediately.  Now, 
if  I  may  say  so,  I  quite  sympathise  with  that  adminis- 
tration," and  think  it  was  extremely  thoughtful  and 
well  conceived,  but  we  contemplate  this  matter  from  a 
new  and  improved  and  extended  point  of  view.  The 
public  mind  has  been  educated  by  what  you  have  done 
up  to  a  certain  point,  and  our  aim  and  object  is  to 
provide  you  or  some  other  public  authority  with  what- 
ever machinery  may  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
perfecting  the  work  on  which  you  have  already  em- 
barked, and  carried  to  a  certain  point;  beyond  which, 
you  yourself  admit,  you  cannot  go,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  your  penalties  are  so  difficult  to  impose,  and  we 
want  to  help  you.  or  any  other  authority  that  may  be 
created  for  the  purpose,  to  carry  out  the  scheme  we 
have  in  contemplation.     If  you  would  consider  the 
question  from  that  aspect,  rather  than  from  the  aspect 
of  the  powers  conferred  and  the  staff  available,  I  think 
it  would  be  much  more  helpful  to  us.      I  admit  it  is 
going  into  the  prospective  a  little  bit,  but  I  know  we 
can  rely  on  you  to  assist  us  in  devising  the  machinery 
to  carry  out  the  work  efficiently  ? — I  am  here  to  assist 
you,  and  I  am  only  too  glad  to  assist  you  in  any  way 
1  can,  and  I  should  be  sorry  if  anything  I  said  should 
seem  to  belittle  the  suggestion  you  have  made. 


32806.  It  is  not  a  question  of  belittling?— I  cannot 
get  away  from  the  standpoint  of  public  health.  I 
approach  the  question  purely  from  that  aspect,  and  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  question  of  the  want  of  uni- 
formity of  regulations  arises,  not  from  the  public  health 
standpoint  at  all,  but  from  the  commercial  standpoint. 

32807.  Mr.  Wilson. — You  seem  to  ignore  the  fact 
that  there  are  other  aspects? — Speaking  as  one  con- 
cerned in  public  health  administration,  it  does  not 
come  within  my  purview.  You  ask  me  whether  in 
the  interests  of  public  health — after  all  that  is  the 
object  I  look  at — it  is  desirable  that  home  butter  makers 
should  be  subjected  to  the  same  regulations  as  other 
milk  producers,  and  I  say  I  see  no  proved  necessity  for 
it,  on  public  health  grounds,  and  if  I  did  see  an 
ultimate  necessity  for  it,  there  is  a  far  more  immediate 
necessity  for  raising  the  standard  of  milk  production  for 
human  consumption  to  a  higher  level. 

32808.  Mr.  O'Brien. — I  think  the  point  rather  is 
that  what  you  might  call  a  commercial  aspect  in  milk 
has  a  very  serious  importance  with  regard  to  the 
agricultural  health.  We  have  long  ago  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  you  have  to  get  a  larger  supply  of 
milk  in  Ireland  available  for  the  people,  and  if  by  any 
sort  of  restrictions  you  diminish  the  supply  you  may 
affect  the  health  of  the  people.  If  these  restrictions, 
or  the  registration  of  milk  suppliers,  prevent  people 
from  coming  into  the  trade,  or  drives  anyone  out  of 
the  production  of  milk,  they  are  to  a  certain  extent 
endangering  the  health  of  the  public,  in  so  far  as 
you  are  reducing  the  amount  of  a  suitable  food  that 
the  public  should  have? — As  far  as  my  official  cog- 
nizance goes,  there  is  in  the  bulk  no  insufficiency  of 
milk  for  the  general  population.  At  any  rate,  if  the 
milk  supply  is  deficient,  the  circumstance  does  not  arise 
from  the  want  of  the  production  of  the  milk,  or  the 
enforcement  of  any  regulations  attached  to  the  produc- 
tion of  milk.  Again,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  regulations  has  not  tended  to  reduce  the 
volume  of  the  milk  supply  available  for  human  con- 
sumption, and  with  the  exception  of  some  isolated  cases 
in  which  creamery  suppliers  have  turned  to  making 
butter  at  home  rather  than  come  under  the  Order, 
I  have  not  heard  of  any  case  where  the  Order  has 
driven  milk  producers  to  the  manufacture  of  home 
butter. 

32809.  Surely  the  question  is  whether  the  effect  of 
registration  has  not  also  diminished  the  supply  by 
making  persons  give  up  producing  milk  altogether? — 
So  far  as  the  general  information  I  have  been  able 
to  get,  it  is  only  in  one  small  part  of  the  country — 
the  northern  part  of  Newtownards  district — that  that 
has  occurred. 

32810.  Mr.  Wilson. — I  think  that  is  true,  and  that 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  cannot  understand  the 
objection  to  apply  this  Order  all  round.  Admittedly 
the  Order  is  not  by  any  means  a  drastic  one. 

The  Chairman. — There  is  the  aspect  of  the  question 
that  does  not  naturally  appeal  to  Mr.  Smith,  and  it 
is  this — that  the  Commission  dealing  with  the  ques- 
tion as  a  whole  should  make  recommendations  that 
should  not  interfere  with  one  branch  of  the  industry 
and  leave  another  branch  of  the  industry  free  to  follow 
its  own  sweet  will.  Mr.  Smith  is  not  concerned  with 
our  Report  from  that  point  of  view? — But  I  should 
be  concerned  if  I  were  to  accept  the  proposition  that 
the  central  authority  and  the  local  authority  ought 
to  be  responsible  for  the  control  of  home  butter  makers. 
That  is  the  reason  why,  perhaps,  I  am  rather  shy  of 
making  the  admission.  If  I  saw  public  health  grounds 
for  doing  it,  I  should  agree  readily. 

Lady  Everard. — It  is  entirely  on  public  health 
grounds  that  we  are  pointing  out  the  necessity  of 
extending  the  Order  to  home  butter  makers. 

32811.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhodse. — Is  the  notification 
of  enteric  fever  compulsory  in  rural  districts  1 — Yes, 
where  the  notification  Act  has  been  adopted. 

32812.  Is  it  generally  adopted? — I  think  it  is. 

32813.  If  it  is  not  adopted,  there  is  no  provision  to 
prevent  enteric  germs  finding  their  way  into  the  milk? — 
It  is  not  universally  compulsory. 

32814.  Some  districts  have  adopted  it,  and  some  have 
not  ? — Yes. 

32815.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  proportion  of  the 
rural  districts  that  have  adopted  it? — 144  out  of  a  total 
of  213  rural  districts. 

32816.  And  to  some  extent  that  would  lessen  the 
chance  of  infection  by  home  made  butter?— The  dis- 
tricts that  have  not  adopted  it  are  not,  in  point  of 
view  of  milk  production,  of  much  weight. 
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32817.  Does  the  power  of  compulsory  notification  of 
infectious  diseases  lessen  the  chance  of  home  made 
butter  conveying  it? — The  information  that  I  have  is 
that  there  is  no  proved  case  against  butter  as  a  source 
of  infection. 

32818.  There  is  very  little  known  of  typhoid  fever 
being  conveyed  by  home  made  butter? — Yes.  A  medical 
officer  did  raise  the  question  in  Enniskillen  No.  2 
Rural  District;  he  asked  us  whether  he  could  seize 
butter  coming  from  a  house  where  there  was  a  known 
case  of  enteric  fever.  We  told  him  that  if  he  could 
prove  that  the  butter  was  infected,  he  could  do  so. 
That  is  the  position. 

32819.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  the 
making  of  the  butter — butter  from  a  factory  where 
the  milk  may  be  infected  by  typhoid  germs — the  mere 
fact  of  raising  it  to  a  temperature  not  sufficient  for  a 
complete  pasteurization,  but  to  a  lower  temperature 
than  that,  will  destroy  the  typhoid  germs? — I  believe 
that  the  centrifugal  separator  is  one  of  the  things  that 
render  creamery  butter  less  liable  to  carry  infection. 

32820.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhodse. — Has  any  attempt 
been  made  to  deal  with  butter  coming  from  a  house 
that  is  known  to  be  infected? — It  is  a  question  of 
proof  really,  whether  the  butter  itself  is  infected. 

82821.  Supposing  it  is  proved  that  typhoid  fever 
exists  in  the  house? — You  must  be  prepared  to  prove 
that  the  butter  is  dangerous  to  the  public  health. 

32822.  Mr.  O'Brien. — I  should  like  to  know  to  what 
extent  the  Local  Government  Board  has  power  to  deal 
with  a  medical  officer  of  health  who,  without  exactly 
concealing  disease,  is  very  slack  in  dealing  with  it? — 
We  should  deal  seriously  with  such  a  case. 

32823.  What  power  have  you? — We  can  remove  him 
from  office  in  a  bad  case.  He  has  the  status  of  a 
Poor  Law  officer. 

32824.  I  ask  the  question  for  this  reason — in  my  own 
district  a  short  time  ago  we  had  a  case  of  fever  in  a 
labourer's  house.  It  was  not  one  of  the  Union  cottages. 
The  people  of  the  house  sent  milk  down  to  the  creamery 
occasionally,  and  were  actually  sending  some  at  the 
time  that  the  disease  existed.  Nobody  thought  that 
there  was  very  much  in  the  illness  of  the  children. 
There  were  some  neighbours  who  went  in  to  see  how 
the  children  were  getting  on,  and  one  of  them,  a 
woman,  fcarrded  back  the  infection.  Two  of  her 
children  died  from  it.  Then,  of  course,  there  was  a 
row  about  it,  and  the  doctor  was  noticed.  The  house 
was,  however,  never  properly  disinfected.  The  place, 
as  far  as  we  could  make  out,  was  fumigated.  There 
was  an  old  woman  in  the  house  and  she  refused  to 
go  out,  and  she  said  they  were  smothering  her  when 
they  were  disinfecting  the  place,  and  she  opened  all 
the  windows.  No  notice  of  the  fact  that  there  was 
disease  in  the  house  was  sent  by  the  doctor  to  the 
creamery  where  the  milk  was  taken  in.  We  heard 
about  the  illness  after  it  was  found  out,  and  sent  word 
to  the  creamery  not  to  take  milk  from  the  house. 
The  disease  had,  no  doubt,  been  brought  from  a 
farther  district  to  this  cottage,  and  that  farther  district 
was  also  sending  milk  to  a  creamery.  We  had  more 
or  less  doubts  that  the  doctor,  who  was  a  well-off  and 
oldish  man,  did  not  show  zeal,  and  we  wondered 
whether  there  was  power  to  see  that  things  were 
properly  carried  out? — That  sounds  like  a  case  of 
patent  neglect. 

32825.  The  Chairman. — If  you  had  a  medical  officer 
of  health,  would  it  not  be  his  duty  in  the  case  referred 
to  by  Mr.  O'Brien  to  remonstrate' with  this  officer,  and 
if  he  was  again  guilty  of  dereliction  of  duty,  to  report 
hipi  to  your  Board?— The  way  we  would  get  in  touch 
with  it  would  be  this — in  every  case  of  dangerous  in- 
fectious disease  the  medical  officer  is  required  to  furnish 
the  Local  Government  Board,  as  well  as  the  sanitary 
authority,  with  a  report  showing  the  date  of  the  out- 
break, and  name,  address,  and  age  of  the  patient,  the 
probable  cause  of  the  outbreak,  and  the  measures  taken 
to  deal  with  it.  It  is  his  duty  to  send  such' a  report 
to  the  Board. 

32826.  Lady  Everard.— A  private  doctor?— We  have 
no  control  over  a  private  doctor. 

32827.  I  know  a  case  where  a  doctor  refused  to  allow 
ft  house  to  be  disinfected? — The  sanitary  officer  ought 
to  have  done  it. 

32828.  He  was  the  sanitary  officer,  and  he  would 
not  allow  it  to  be  done?— He  refused  to  allow  it? 

32829.  Yes,  absolutely  refused.  He  said  he  did  not 
believe  in  infection.      He  thought  tuberculosis  was  not 


an  infectious  disease.  He  would  not  allow  us  of  the 
Women's  National  Health  Association  to  disinfect  the 
house? — I  think  if  we  heard  that,  we  would  send  an 
inspector  to  speak  to  him. 

32830.  He  said  that  it  could  not  be  done  without 
his  certificate,  and  that  he  would  not  give  a  certificate. 

Mr.  O'Brien. — Could  he  prevent  anyone  else  enter- 
ing the  house? — No  one  else  would  have  the  right  of 
entry. 

Lady  Everard. — There  were  four  small  children  in 
the  house,  which  was  absolutely  reeking  with  tuber- 
culosis. We  sent  the  woman  to  the  Allan-Ryan 
Home,  and  the  doctor  would  not  allow  her  house  to  be 
disinfected.  I  put  all  the  pressure  I  possibly  could 
on  him. 

32831.  Mr.  Wilson. — We  have  had  both  on  the  medical 
side,  and  still  more  on  the  veterinary  side  of  the  public 
health  service  over  and  over  again,  I  think  in  every 
district  we  went  to,  complaints  regarding  the  undue 
local  influence  that  is  brought  to  bear  upon  appointments 
of  this  kind.  We  have  got  at  the  present  time  the 
medical  officer's  work  supervised,  but  so  far  as  I  am 
aware  there  is  no  nucleus  of  a  scheme  for  supervising 
the  work  done  locally  by  the  district  veterinary  officer 
in  connection  either  with  cattle  disease  or  the  inspec- 
tion of  cowsheds? — I  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that.  Our  medical  inspectors  when  they  carry  out 
their  periodical  inspections  of  the  district  will  go  and 
see  the  veterinary  officers  regularly. 

32832.  They  are  not  men  of  his  own  profession? — No. 

32833.  It  has  occurred  to  us  that  if  it  were  feasible 
it  would  be  very  desirable  to  give  these  veterinary 
officers  that  are  appointed  by  these  local  authorities 
some  kind  of  backing  from  a  man  of  their  own  pro- 
fession, and  I  don't  know  whether  you  have  already 
expressed  au  opinion  on  that? — I  don't  think  the  ques- 
tion was  put  to  me  to-day ;  but  on  the  previous  occasion 
when  I  was  examined  before  the  Commission  I  stated 
that  I  thought  the  Local  Government  Board  would  be 
glad  of  a  recommendation  that  a  veterinary  inspector 
should  be  added  to  their  staS.  We  quite  recognise 
that  the  medical  inspector  has  his  hands  pretty  full 
with  other  work,  and,  of  course,  there  is  the  advantage 
of  having  a  man  of  the  same  profession  conferring  with 
the  local  veterinary  inspector. 

32834.  Then  that  brings  one  round  to  the  point  which 
we  have  talked  over  among  ourselves,  and  we  have  not 
devised  anything  very  definite  yet — we  have  in  this 
country  at  the  present  time  got  a  service  of  Depart- 
mental inspectors  and  instructors  working  all  over  the 
country  under  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  You 
also  have  got  a  large  service  of  veterinary  gentlemen 
working  under  the  local  authority  in  public  health 
work.  Now,  is  it  impossible  to  devise  some  scheme 
which  will  unify  that  service  arid  put  it  more  on  the 
basis  that  the  medical  service  is,  so  that  the  veterinary 
State  service  shall  be  something  like  the  medical 
service  as  we  know  it?  The  suggestion  I  put  before 
you  for  discussion  would  be — the  Local  Government 
Board  should,  of  course,  retain  the  executive  power, 
but  so  far  as  the  veterinary  service  is  concerned,  that 
their  veterinary  inspector  that  you  spoke  of  just  now 
might  work  with  an  advisory  committee,  on  which  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  would  be  represented.  I 
understood  from  one  of  our  witnesses  the  other  day 
that  already  it  is  the  usual  convention  to  discuss 
details  between  these  two  Departments  when  one  of 
these  veterinary  questions  come  up? — Yes. 

32835.  I  would  suggest  that  that  convention  be  made 
a  part  of  the  official  scheme? — I  really  don't  know 
sufficiently  what  the  functions  are  of  the  Department's 
veterinary  inspectors  to  say.  to  what  extent  they  could 
take  over  the  duties  that  are  performed  by  the  veterinary 
inspectors  of  the  sanitary  authorities.  I  cannot  say, 
on  the  whole,  that  there  is  a  sufficiently  large  number 
of  questions  that  involve  the  dual  aspect  of  public 
health  and  veterinary  business  to  justify  the  creation 
of  this  joint  committee.  It  is  only  now  and  then  that 
a  question  of  policy  arises,  and  it  is  generally  settled 
by  correspondence,  or  a  conference  without  much  diffi- 
culty. To  bring  all  the  details  of  administration  under 
the  cognizance  of  a  committee  like  that  would  be  rather 
cumbersome,  and  tend  to  delay. 

32836.  It  does  seem  to  me  an  unduly  complicated 
arrangement  to  have  two  distinct  veterinary  services 
in  the  country — one  handled  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  other  by  the  Local  Government 
Board — and  both  of  them  from  the  necessity  of  the  case 
tending  to  be  rather  underpaid — the  individual  veteri- 
nary inspector  in  the  country — and  to  that  extent  below 
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par  in  efficiency.  For  instance,  one  knows  with 
1,-egard  to  the  veterinary  officers  appointed  by  the  Rural 
Di'strict  Council  that  in  a  large  number  of  cases  the 
appointment  is  a  farce  and  is  likely  to  remain  so?— 
You  cannot  expect  a  high  standard  of  efficiency  in 
return  for  the  small  salaries  that  are  paid. 

32837.  Lady  Everard. — You  cannot  expect  a  man 
to  prosecute  his  cousin  or  uncle  from  whom  he  derives 
his  principal  means  of  livelihood '?— There  is,  of  course, 
that  trouble— the  conflict  between  official  duty  and 
private  interests. 

32838-9.  You  don't  give  the  man  enough  to  live  on? 
— No,  he  must  depend  also  on  private  practice. 

Mr.  Wilson. — Here  we  have  two  sets  of  officials 
throughout  the  country. 

32840.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — I  think  your  view, 
Mr.  Smith,  is  that  the  most  ideal  arrangement  would 
be  to  have  a  veterinary  whole-time  officer  for  each 
county  in  Ireland? — I  suggested  that  as  a  substitute 
for  the  present  part-time  system. 

32841.  Supposing  that  that  should  be  found  un- 
desirable by  reason  of  expense  on  rates,  would  it  be 
a  fair  working  system — not  an  ideal  system — to  have 
two  or  three  veterinary  inspectoi-s  appointed  by  the 
Local  Government  Board  in  the  same  way  as  medical 
officers  are  appointed,  to  supervise  the  country  and  put 
pressure  on  all  the  local  veterinary  inspectors? — I  have 
assented  to  that  suggestion  already,  which  was  made 
by  Mr.  Wilson. 

32842.  Lady  Everard.- — We  have  had  evidence  from 
veterinary  inspectors  stating  that  it  would  help  them 
immensely  if  they  could  say:  "What  can  I  do;  the 
inspector  requires  such  a  thing  done,  and  I  have  no 
power  but  to  carry  it  out  "?— I  think  it  would  un- 
doubtedly strengthen  his  hands.  That  suggestion 
would,  I  am  sure,  be  acceptable  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board. 

32843.  The  Chairman. — I  don't  think  it  ought  to  be 
assumed  that  the  appointment  of  whole-time  officers 
would  of  necessity  increase  the  burthen  on  the  rates. 
The  local  authority  in  Dublin  County  pay  over  £600 
a  year  to  men,  none  of  whom  are  whole-time  officers, 
and  in  my  opinion  if  we  had  a  whole-time  officer,  we 
would  have  more  efficient  administration ;  but  at  the 
same  time,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  offer  £600  to 
a  whole-time  officer. 

Mr.  O'Brien. — If  you  had  one  whole-time  officer,  and 
if  it  was  a  large  district,  he  might  be  paid  a  biggish 
salary  with  the  proviso  that  he  had-  assistance. 

The  Chairman. — What  we  want  is  to  get  some  in- 
dependent man  who  will  be  in  a  financial  posi- 
tion as  to  warrant  the  belief  that  he  will  not 
be  actuated  by  any  desire  or  any  motive  save  and 
except  the  official  discharge  of  his  duty,  and  that  he 
shall  be  absolutely  blind  to  the  personality  of  the  indi- 
vidual whose  interests  may  be  affected  or  injured  by 
any  recommendation  he  makes ;  that  he  would  simply 
order  it  to  be  done,  and  that  it  must  be  done. 

32844.  Lady  Everard. — You  say,  Mr.  Smith,  there  is 
no  power  to  take  blood  from  a  person  in  the  case  of 
the  Widal  test,  or  a  swab  from  the  throat  in  the 
case  of  diphtheria? — No,  not  without  consent.  You 
cannot  do  it  compulsorily. 

32845.  Mr.  Wilson. — Are  preservatives  allowed  in 
milk  under  any  condition? — The  English  Board  recently 
issued  an  Order  as  to  the  limits  of  preservatives  in 
milk  and  cream,  and  we  shall  probably  do  likewise 
after  a  little  time.  I  don't  know  that  there  is  any 
Statutory  limit. 

32846.  Dr.  Moorhead.— Section  3  of  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Act  of  1875  deals  with  it.  It  does  not  allow- 
any  rnixing,  colouring,  or  powdering  of  any  article? — 
We  want  to  see  the  working  of  the  Order  in  England 
before  we  take  action. 

32847.  Mr.  O'Brien.— Is  it  not  a  fact  that  we  are 
allowed  to  use  a  certain  amount  of  preservatives  in 
butter  and  milk? — 

Dr.  Moorhead. — What  preservatives  are  you  allowed 
— boracic  acid? 

_  Mr.  O'Brien. — I  thought  we  were  not  prevented  by 
any  Act  from  putting  boracic  acid  into  milk  or  cream? 
— I  don't  think  it  is  completely  prohibited. 

Miss  McNeill.— There  was  an  Act  of  last  year  in 
which  the  question  of  boracie  acid  was  dealt  with. 


32848.  Mr.  Wilson. — One  of  the  various,  suggestions 
that  have  been  made  in  the  course  ct  our  proceedings 
was  that  the  local  authority  might  be  tentatively  given 
power,  if  it  has  not  got  it  already,  to  own  a  field 
here  and  there,  for  the  express  purpose  of  letting  it 
out  for  grazing  to  labourers  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Mr.  O'Brien. — Do  you  mean  by  that  that  a  local 
body  could  apply  the  rates  to  the  purchase  of  a  town 
park  that  was  being  sold,  to  be  made  use  of  as  a 
commonage  ? 

Mr.  Wilson. — Have  they  the  power  to  do  that,  Mr. 
Smith? — No;  there  is  no  existing  power  under  the 
existing    sanitary  code. 

32849.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Have  they  not  power  to  make 
a  public  recreation  park? — Yes;  but  I  take  it  what  is 
required  is  grazing  ground.  The  rural  authority  has 
to  come  to  us  to  acquire  recreation  grounds,  and  we 
watch  it  very  closely.  It  is  a  kind  of  thing  that  is 
likely  to  be  abused. 

32850.  It  would  not  be  in  your  power  to  wink  at 
a  recreation  park  where  you  knew  it  was  to  be  used 
for  dairy  cows  for  the  use  of  the  parish  or  town? — 
I  don't  think  that  we  would  attempt  to  wink  at  it. 

32851.  Mr.  Wilson. — You  would  seriously  object  to 
that  power  being  given  for  such  a  purpose? — After  all, 
is  there  such  a  great  difficulty  throughout  the  whole  of 
Ireland  in  getting  grazing  accommodation? 

32852-3.  The  Chairman. — We  have  been  informed 
that  it  is  impossible  to  get  it  in  some  places,  and  that 
the  local  people  have  gone  to  the  Estates  Commis- 
sioners to  reserve  portion  of  land  for  cow  parks.  Is 
there  any  objection  to  the  local  authority  becoming 
responsible  for  the  repayment  of  the  purchase  annuities 
that  would  be  imposed  on  such  an  undertaking?  Is 
there  any  legal  difficulty  in  the  rural  authority  becoming 
responsible  for  the  payment  of  the  purchase  annuity 
on  the  portion  of  land  which  would  be  vested  in  them 
for  a  specific  purpose? — I  am  not  aware  of  their  having 
any  such  powers.  If  they  have  not  got  the  specific 
powers,  they  are  not  authorised  to  do  it. 

32854.  Mr.  Wilson. — I  take  it,  the  proposal  would 
not  differ  materially  from  the  present  power  to  own 
land  for  a  labourer's  cottage,  or  a  graveyard? — Well, 
of  course,  it  is  a  question  of  policy. 

32855.  Lady  Everard. — I  rather  thought  that  some 
District  Councils  had  taken  land  where  it  was  .striped 
out. 

!Mr.  Wilson. — At  any  rate,  you  give  one  to  suppose 
that  the  difficulty  at  present  is  the  lack  of  these 
specific  powers? — Yes.  There  are  no  powers  to  my 
knowledge. 

32856.  Mr.  O'Brien.- — Can  you  say  when  you  were 
getting  out  this  Table  if  you  got  into  your  statistics 
the  number  of  cases  of  enteric  fever  that  were  existing 
at  the  same  time?  In  1893  there  were  a  number  of 
cases  in  a  particular  district;  was  there  at  that  time 
much  enteric  in  districts  other  than  that  particular 
district? — I  did  not  really  go  into  that.  It  is  definitely 
stated  in  regard  to  Castleisland  that  until  this  great 
visitation  of  enteric  fever  there  had  been  no  prevalence 
of  enteric  in  the  district,  and  in  general  terms  that 
applies  to  the  whole  list.  These  outbreaks  are  excep- 
tional, and  they  cannot  be  connected  with  any  of  the 
ordinary  causes. 

32857.  Dr.  Moorhead. — Pasteurization,  as  a  rule,  is 
not  carried  out  in  these  creameries? — Not  in  the 
creameries  found  to  be  associated  with  disease;  or  if 
it  has  been  carried  out,  it  was  only  in  a  perfunctory 
way. 

32858.  You  have  marked  on  your  Table  the  creame- 
ries where  pasteurising  plant  is  used? — Yes.  When  I 
saw  that  in  the  records  I  put  it  down. 

32859.  In  some  cases  you  have  no  remarks  about 
pasteurising  plant.  Does  that  mean  that  there  was 
no  pasteurising  plant  connected  with  the  creamery? — 
That  would  not  be  a  safe  inference.  Where  I  saw 
it  stated  that  there  was  a  pasteurising  plant  I  made  a 
note  of  the  fact.  In  the  last  two  recent  outbreaks  there 
was  no  effective  pasteurisation  at  the  creameries. 
Of  course,  in  the  ordinary  rural  district  there 
aie  comparatively  few  causes  of  epidemic  outbreaks  of 
disease,  and  that  is  what  makes  this  class  of  outbreak 
so  prominent — so  unusual. 

The  Chairman. — We  are  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr. 
Smith,  for  your  attendance. 
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LIST  OF  OUTBREAKS  OF  ENTERIC  FEVER  ATTRIBUTED  TO  INFECTED  SEPARATED 

MILK  FROM  CREAMERIES. 


(Prepared  from  the  Reports  and  Records  of  the  Local  Government  Board). 


Number 

iSanitary  District. 

Dispensary  District. 

Approximate  Date. 

of 

Observations. 

Cases. 

1. 

Bandon 

Bandon  . . 

August,  1893 

43 

See     article     by     Dr.     Welply  in 
juancet      oi  zist  April,  loy4. 

X  1  cilCC              ■  • 

•  • 

Castleisland 

1_/1  tUUCl,  lOtJtJ  to  iTXcl  > 

1 894. 

700 

Includes  secondary  cases  but  Castle- 
island  Creamery  main   centre  of 
infection. 

3. 

Killarney  . . 

Molahiffe 

June,  1894,  to  Spring 

50 

Ballinvarrig  Creamery. 

1895. 

J. 

rp. 

X  ippcrary  .  • 
Pipporary  .  • 

Bans ha    . . 

September,  1894  .. 

43 

ivossaclronin  Creamery. 

■0. 

Bansha    . . 

20 

Rossadrfhid    Cceamery ;    all  cases 
will  in  a  short  radius  of  Creamery. 

J.\  UHC     cLuL'ttL  JvcVJ     tr  A*^t?  IJ U     ullUoe  WHO 

\ 

partook  of  separated  m,i\k. 

«. 

Kilkenny  . . 

Tullaroan 

October,  1895 

200 

Early    cases    diagnosed    as  Typhus 

Callan 

/ 

Fever  or  Intiuenza. 

r. 
t . 

V_  OlK                 .  . 

Blarney  . . 

iviarcn,  .loyo         . . 

8 

Mourne  Abbey  Creamery. 

0. 

Ivanturk    , . 
Mallow 

Milford    . . 
Buttevant 

/ 

September,  1896  . . 

21 
14 

\ 
/ 

Liscarroll  Creamery. 

9. 

Oroom       . . 

Castletown 

24 

Creamery  at  Granagh. 

10. 

MitcheLstown 

Mitchelstown 

October,  1896 

34 

LLut lb L'L> vv  11  ^'icainc!  V.     ^  loseci  lotn 
ovemoer.  i  oyo. 

11. 

Newcastle  West 

Ardagh    . . 

\ 

December,   1896  to 

60 

Primary  case  was  sister  of  employee 

Rathkeale 

Rathkeale 

/ 

March  1897. 

at  Ardagh  Creamery. 

12. 

~K  1 1  TVi  n  1 1  no  t 
LI  1 11  di  11 U  ^ 

Ballyhea 

'J  Ullt^,              J.O(7(,  lO 

January,  1898. 

42 

P  irst   patient    brought    home  from 
Mallow.     Disease  spread  through 
Ballyhea  Creamery. 

13. 

Feenasrh  and  Broad - 

Sentpmber    1 SQ7 

28 

ford. 

14. 

Kanturk 

Newmarket 

September,  1897,  to 
January,  1 898. 

39 

Disease    imported    f  I'om  Newcastle, 
xdiiiiiiy    iiisL    diiackeci  suppiieu 

IJIIIIV    tu    V-'Hrdllltri  y . 

15. 

Kanturk 

Milford    . . 

December,   1897  to 

UtilllidjIV,      J.  O  i/O. 

25 

16. 

• 

Mav  1898 

10 

17. 

Newcastle  . . 

Feenagh  . . 

May,  1898 

10 



18. 

OrooiTi 

Feenagh  . . 
Castletown 

/ 

November,  1898   . . 

c 
J 

\ 

12 
10 

\ 
/ 

Feenagh  Creamery. 

1  Q 

OilgO 

Carney    . . 

fjune  to  'J  my,  loy" 

56 

Ballinful     Creamery.    No  pasteuri- 

30 

sing  plant.       Temporarily  closed. 

20. 

Ballyshannon  No.  3 

Kinlough 

March,  1900 

Kinlough  (^reamery.     Milk  stored  by 
customers  in    sleeping  and  living 

r 
J 

I 

apartments. 

91 

\f  1 1 1  c-  +  fi^ai" 
minify  11  ecu     .  . 

J.vlil<t'l  titr  V      •  • 

CuUen     . . 
Coom 

\ 
/ 

August,  1 900 

30 
48 

\ 
/ 

Nohoval  Creamery. 

22. 

IVlllt.           town    IN  O.  ^ 

Galbally  .  . 

uctoDer,  lyuu 

20 

Myra  Creamery. 

C'3/Van        . . 

Arva 

iMovemDer,  lyuu   . . 

52 

Lossett  Creamery. 

24. 

Nenagh 

J 

Newport 

April,  1901 

40 

Ballinahinch      Creamery  Every 

\ 

Silvermines 

/ 

patient  had  eaten  bread  made  with 

25 

separated  milk. 

25. 

Boyle  No.  2 

Gurteen  . . 

September.  1901   .  . 

Outbreak    ceased    on  temporary 
closure  of  Creamery. 

9fi 

iViacroom   . . 

Clonmoyle 

December,  1901  .. 

18 

Z  /. 

Callan  No.  1 

Kilmoganny 

December,  1901,  to 

T  .......  1 

January,  1901!. 

16 

Lreamery  closed  5th  January.  No 
cases  afterwards. 

/o. 

Kanturk    . . 

J 

Newmarket 

JMarcli     to  April, 

31 

Newmarket  Creamery. 

\ 

Kanturk 

{ 

1902. 

OA 

Kanturk    . , 

Newmarket 

May  to  June,  1902 

10 

Knockacommer      Creamery.  Infec- 
tion imjJorted  fi'om  preceding  out- 
break. 

oU. 

iipperary  No.  1 

Cappagh 

June,  1902 

22 

XT    11.  .f    ..,1     0„                           „  J     T>             1-  A 

Hollyiord  Creamery  and  Branch  at 
Annacarty. 

31. 

Listowel 

Tarbert  . . 

/ 

May,  1903 

11 

/ 

Tarbert  Creamery.     Two  outbreaks. 

32. 

\ 

November,  1903   . . 

42 

1 

Mitchelstown  No.  1 

Mitchelstown 

July,  1903 

9 

33. 

Sligo 

Clilfoney 

90 

iviiiK -1  ai I ici ,   iiiot  ^auiciiu.        jjaiiiii - 

trillick    Creamery  temporarily 
closed. 

34. 

Limerick  No.  1 

Cappamore 

July,  1904 

24 

Cappamore  Creamery.     No  pasteuri- 
sing plant. 

35. 

Tipperary  No.  1 

February   to  April, 
1905. 

10 

36. 

Charleville 

August,  1905 

40 

Ballyhea  Creamery. 

37. 

Omagh 

Gortin 

November,  1905   . . 

72 

Greencastle     Creamery  established 

1904.     First  patient  was  attendant 
at  Creamery. 

38. 

Glin 

Glin 

January     to  Ma\'. 
1906. 

41 

Pasteuriser  not  used. 

39 

Tralee 

Castlemaine 

February,  1906     .  . 

7 

40. 

Boyle  No.  2 

Gurteen  . . 

July,  1906 

10 

41. 

Manorhamilton 

Dromahaire 

October,     1906  to 

50 

Dromahaire  Creamery. 

April,  1907. 
July  to  October,  1907. 

42. 

Manorhamilton 

Manorhamilton 

44 
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Sanitary  District. 

Dispensarj'  District. 

Approximate  Date. 

Number 
of 
Cases. 

Observations. 

43. 

Manorhamilton 

Dromahaire 

September  to  Decem- 

—■ 

Thirty -six    houses.         Number  of 

ber,  1907. 

individual  cases  not  ascertained. 

44. 

Omagh 

Gortin 

October  to  Deoem  - 

13 

— ■ — ■ 

ber,  1907. 

45. 

Listowel 

Tarbert  . . 

July,  1908 

20 

Pasteurising  plant  not  in  use. 

46. 

Manorhamilton 

Manorhamilton 

November,  1908   . . 

79 

Mainly  Mullawn  Creamery. 

47. 

Manorhamilton 

Dromahaire 

December,  1908    . . 

30 

Fifty  cases  for  year. 

48. 

Kanturk 

March,  1909 

16 

49. 

Thurles 

BorrLsoleigh 

{ 

July,  1909 

51 

Currabeha  Creamery. 

Nenagh 

Toomevarra 

50. 

Tobercurry 

Coolaney 

/ 

April  to  December, 

60 

Cursallagh  Creamery  suspected. 

\ 

Tobercurry 

\ 

1910. 

51. 

Enniskillen 

Derrygonnelly 

January,  1911 

26 

Derrygonnelly  Creamery. 

62. 

Croom 

Croom 

7 

May,  1911 

26 

Banogue  Creamery.    No  pasteurising 

Kilmallock 

Bruree 

plant. 

53. 

Tralee 

7 

Ardfert    . . 

/ 

April,  1912 

16 

Tubrid    Creamery.        No  efficient 

\ 

Tralee  No.  2 

\ 

pasteurisation. 

TIME  DISTRIBUTION  OF  ENTERIC  FEVER  OUTBREAKS  RECORDED  ON  PREVIOUS 

LIST  (Pages  179-180). 


Approximate  Date  of  Onset. 


Rural  Sanitary  Districts  affected. 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


Glin,  Enniskillen. 
Tipperary  No.  1,  Tralee. 

Cork,  Ballyshannon  No.  3,  Kanturk,  Kanturk. 
Nenagh,  Tobercurry,  Tralee. 

Kanturk,  Newcastle  (Co.  Limerick),  Kanturk,  Listowel,  Croom. 
Killarney,  Kilmallock,  Sligo,  Tipperary  No.  1. 

Tipperary,  Mitchelstown  No.  1,  Limerick  No.  Ij  Boyle  No.  2,  Manorhamilton,  Listowel, 
Thurles. 

Bandon,  CharlevUle,  Millstreet. 

Tipperary,  Mallow,  Newcastle  (Co.  Limerick),  Kanturk,  Boyle  No.  2,  Manorhamilton. 
Tralee,  Kilkenny,  Croom,  Mitchelstown,  Manorhamilton,  Omagh,  Mitchelstown  No.  2. 
Sligo,  Listowel,  Omagh,  Manorhamilton,  Cavan,  Newcastle  (Co.  Limerick). 
Newcastle  (Co.  Limerick),  Kanturk,  Macroom,  Callan  No.  1,  Manorhamilton. 


RECENT  MILK-BORNE  EPIDEMICS  OF  ENTERIC  FEVER. 


Year. 


District. 


1906. 


1907. 
1908. 


1909. 


1910. 


1911. 


Date. 


Clonmel  Urban 
Banbridge  Rural 
Belfast  Co.  Borough 
Lisburn  Rural;  . . 

Dublin  Co.  Borough 
Swinford  Rural 

Enniscorthy  Urban 


Londonderry  Co. 
Castlebar  Rural 
Castlebar  Urban 


Borough 
{ 


Carlow  Urban   . . 
Fermoy  Rural  . . 
Tralee  Urban 
Ballyshannon  Rural 

Mallow  Urban  . . 
Moira  Rural 
Ennistymon  Rural 

Cavan  Urban 
Dublin  Co.  Borough 
Arklow  Urban  . . 

Galway  Urban  . . 
Newry  Urban    .  . 

Dublin  Co.  Borough 


January-May 

August-September 

August-October 

Nil. 

September-December 
October 

November-December 

December 
March 


April-May 
March-September 
November 
July-August 

November 

December-March 

January 

January 

J  anuary-March 

July 

October 
October 

October-January 


Approxi- 
mate 
number 

of 
Cases. 


27 
13 
26 


140 
49 

17 

29 
15 


10 
27 
13 
16 

22 
39 
18 

9 
50 
23 

12 
18 


Observations. 


Origin  obscure,  but  probably  infected  milk. 
Unreported  case  in  milk-vendor's  family. 
Ill -defined  illness  in  milker.      Widal  test 
positive. 

Clontarf  epidemic. 

Kiltimagh    Convent    School ;    Carrier  in 

dairy  premises. 
Fever  of  a  mild  type,  not  clearly  defined, 

probably  enteric. 
Origin  of  infection  obscure. 
Attendants  of  Lunatic  Asylum  attacked. 

Unreported  case  in  family  of  Asylum 

milk  contractor. 

Typhoid  Carrier. 

Case  of  illness  in  milk-vendor's  family. 
Bundoran  ;    origin    of   outbreak    obscure ; 

milk  suspected. 
Unrecognised  cases  in  dairyman's  family. 
Donacloney,  traced  to  Typhoid  carrier. 
Contaminated  water  used  for  washing  milk 

vessels. 

Two  dairies  involved.     Origin  obscure. 
Unrecognised  cases  in  milk-vendor's  house- 
hold. 

Unrecognised  case  in  milk-vendor's  family- 
Patients  supplied  from  one  dairy,  but  cause 

of  infection  doubtful. 
Source  of  infection  doubtful. 


The  Commission  then  adjourned  till  the  followiinj  morning. 
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SIXTY-FIRST  DAY.— SATURDAY,  14th  DECEMBER,  1912. 

The  Commission  met  at  No.  5,  Upper  Castle  Yard,  Dublin. 

Present: — P.  J.  O'Neill,  Esq.  (Chairman);  Lady  Everard;  Miss  Margaret  McNeill;  Sir 
Stewart  Woodhouse,  m.d.  ;  G.  A.  Moorhead,  Esq.,  f.r.c.s.i.  ;  Alec  Wilson,  Esq. ;  and 
Dermod  O'Brien,  Esq. 

S.  W.  Strange,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


Mr.  John  T.  Drennan,  B.L.,  Registrar  and  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Estates  Commissioners,  examined. 


32861.  The  Chairman. — You  are  Registrar  and 
Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Estates  Commissioners,  I 
understand,  Mr.  Drennan? — I  am. 

32862.  As  you  may  have  heard,  this  Commission  has 
been  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  an 
alleged  scarcity  of  milk  in  certain  urban  and  rural 
districts  in  Ireland,  and  the  causes  responsible  for  the 
shortage.  Amongst  other  causes  that  have  been 
suggested  to  the  Commission  by  various  witnesses 
throughout  the  country,  is  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
land  for  the  grazing  of  cows  in  certain  rural  districts. 
We  have  had  evidence  before  us  that  the  Estates 
Commissioners  do,  when  dividing  land  amongst  small 
landowners,  reserve  certain  portions  of  an  estate  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  grazing 
the  cows  of  labourers  or  small  farmers  in  these  districts ; 
and  it  is  mainly  with  regard  to  tliat  particular  branch 
of  your  work  that  the  Commission  would  like  a  little 
further  information.  Have  the  Estates  Commissioners 
ever  been  obliged  to  refuse  applications  for  an  allotment 
of  land  for  this  jjurpose? — I  am  not  aware  of  any 
occasions  on  which  the  Commissioners  have  had  to 
refuse  such  applications. 

32863.  Have  numerous  applications  been  made  so 
far  as  you  know? — I  don't  think  so.  Applications  as 
they  are  received  are  placed  with  the  papers  relating 
to  the  estate,  and  they  are  referred  to  the  inspector, 
whose  business  it  is  to  prepare  a  scheme  for  the  allot- 
ment of  the  untenanted  lands,  if  any,  on  the  estate  for 
the  approval  of  the  Commissioners.  Whether  or  not  these 
papers  contain  an  application  for  a  cow  plot,  if  the  In- 
spector considers  that  a  cow  plot  should  be  provided,  he 
recommends  the  Commissioners  to  provide  one,  and 
he  suggests  the  area  and  the  annuity  that  should  be 
payable  by  the  trustees.  He  also  suggests  the  names 
of  the  trustees. 

.32864.  There  is  no  rule  or  order  of  your  Commis- 
sioners to  the  Inspectors  commanding  them  to  refuse 
to  consider  such  applications? — None. 

32865.  Mr.  O'Brien. — There  have  been  some  such 
applications? — Yes.  I  should  be  rather  inclined  to  say 
that  the  refusals  come  from  the  tenants  and  not  from 
the  Commissioners. 

32866.  The  Chairman. — Local  difficulties  have  some- 
times been  raised,  and  where  lands  have  been  dis- 
tributed people  look  more  to  their  own  personal  in- 
terests than  to  the  public  interests,  and  protests  have 
sometimes  been  made  against  an  allocation  of  land  for 
this  purpose? — Yes. 

32867.  You  have  no  information  at  your  disposal 
which  would  enable  you  to  say  in  what  number  of 
cases  these  protests  have  been  made? — No. 

32868.  These  protests  would  have  been  locally  made 
to  your  inspectors  when  they  were  on  the  estate? — 
Yes,  and  also  by  letters  addressed  to  the  Commissioners. 

32869.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  security,  do 
your  Commissioners  favour  the  security  of  individuals 
or  the  security  of  a  public  body  for  the  payment  of 
the  annuity? — The  Commissioners  place  an  annuity  on 
the  land  for  which  they  consider  the  lands  to  be 
security  in  themselves. 

32870.  Yes.  I  was  only  curious  to  know  whether  you 
preferred  having  local  representatives  as  registered 
owners  of  these  plots,  or  whether  you  would  prefer 
having  them  vested  in  a  local  authority,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  we  all  know  that  from  time  to  time  human 
beings  pass  away  and  difficulties  arise  sometimes  as 
to  the  nomination  of  successors,  and  whether  a  repre- 
sentative body  having  a  continuous  existence  would  be 
a  more  substantial  security  than  private  individuals? — 
Undoubtedly  what  you  have  pointed  out  weighs  with 
the  Commissioners;  the  local  authorities  are  a  con- 
tinuing body,  whereas  private  trustees  pass  away,  or 


sometimes,  decline  to  act.  Again,  the  rural  authorities 
have  the  collateral  security  of  the  rates.  On  the  other 
hand,  of  course,  private  trustees,  where  you  get,*as 
we  have  been  fortunate  in  getting  in  a  number  of  cases, 
men  living  in  the  district  who  know  the  wants  of  the 
people  there,  they  are  no  doubt  in  some  cases  more 
desirable  trustees  than  a  rural  council,  the  majority  of 
whose  members  do  not  live  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  lands. 

32871.  At  all  events,  no  difficulty  has  ever  arisen 
about  the  allocation  of  these  plots  in  regard  to  the 
person  or  authority  in  whom  they  are  to  be  vested? — I 
am  not  aware  of  any. 

32872.  And  the  Estates  Commissioners  have  got  no 
fixed  policy  in  regard  to  having  the  plots  vested  in 
local  authorities  or  individuals.  They  consider  the 
circumstances  in  each  case,  and  if  they  are  satisfied 
that  they  have  got  hold  of  the  right  individuals,  they 
arc  quite  content  to  vest  in  them? — Yes. 

32873.  And  they  are  also  prepared  to  take  the  local 
authority  as  trustees? — Yes. 

32874.  Lady  Everard. — Do  you  find  the  local 
authorities  are  keen  to  undertake  such  work? — Well,  it 
is  only  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1909,  which 
came  into  operation  in  December,  1909,  that  the 
Commissioners  have  had  power  to  give  any  allotment 
to  District  Councils  at  all,  and  I  don't  really  think 
anyone  can  lay  down  any  general  opinion  from  the 
limited  number  of  cases  we  have  had  before  us.  I 
have  prepared  a  list  here  of  cases  in  which  allotments 
have  been  made. 

32875.  The  Chairman. — I  am  pleased  to  see  that  a 
good  number  has  already  been  allotted,  because  we  had 
only  knowledge  of  two  or  three  instances  in  which  it 
has  been  done — I  mean  that  it  had  only  been  brought 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Commission  in  a  couple  of 
cases — in  Athenry,  Oldcastle,  and  Croom? — Yes.  At 
Athenry  we  did  not  make  an  allotment  to  trustees. 

32876.  No.  I  understand  what  you  did  there  did  not 
meet  with  the  co-operation  that  the  local  people  desired ; 
at  least  it  was  represented  to  us  that,  although  the 
land  was  nominally  given  b}'  the  Estates  Commis- 
sioners for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  inhabitants  of 
Athenry  town  to  keep  cows,  there  was  not  a  single  extra 
cow  on  the  land.  I  am  not  making  any  point  against 
your  Commissioners  in  that ;  I  only  point  it  out  to 
show  that  the  selfishness  of  individuals  will  sometimes 
defeat  the  most  benevolent  policy  of  a  board  or  depart- 
ment?— Well,  with  regard  to  Athenry,  I  think  I  am 
entitled  to  say  that  the  Commissioners  consider  that 
the  allotment  which  was  made  of  the  land  was  a 
suitable  allotment,  and  that  it  was  made  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  of  Athenry. 

32877.  That  was  not  disputed  in  the  very  least  by 
the  witness  who  was  examined  before  us.  He  quite 
admitted  that  the  allotment  had  been  made  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  local  people,  but  the 
allegation  made  was  this — whereas  it  was  claimed 
that  the  land  should  be  allotted  in  order  to 
enable  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  to  keep  cows,  not 
a  single  one  of  them  kept  cows  on  the  land? — Of  course, 
it  is  open  to  them  to  keep  the  cows  on  it. 

32878.  I  agree,  but  it  happened  they  did  not? — 1 
should,  perhaps,  explain  that  the  town  tenants  were 
most  anxious  to  purchase  their  holdings  in  town,  and 
that  to  do  this  under  the  Land  Purchase  Acts  it  was 
necessary  to  link  with  their  town  holdings  an  allot- 
ment of  land.  The  Commissioners  did  that,  and  the 
combined  holding,  subject  to  a  combined  annuity,  was 
vested  in  the  tenant.  Each  owner  of  the  allotment 
can  utilise  his  lands  for  vegetables  and  for  the  pasture 
of  cattle,  or  he  can  meadow  portions  of  the  land,  so 
that  in  the  winter  he  could  feed  the  cattle. 
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32879.  I  am  not  in  the  least  reflecting  on  the  advan- 
tages of  the  scheme.  The  only  point  I  wanted  to  make 
was  this — that  if  the  Commissioners  were  anxious  to 
co-operate  with  the  idea  of  helping  this  Commission  to 
secure  additional  pasturage  for  stock  that  would  be 
milk-producing  stock,  it  would  seem  to  the  Commission 
to  be  more  desirable  that  cow-plots  where  possible 
should  be  allocated,  to  enable  people  to  keep  cows  that 
would  be  milk-jDroducers? — In  allotting  land  the  Estates 
Commissioners  have  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  primary 
object  of  the  Land  Purchase  Acts  which  they  administer 
is  the  transference  of  the  ownership  of  the  land  to  the 
occupying  tenant,  and  I  should,  perhaps,  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Parliament  itself  has  specified 
the  classes  of  people  to  whom  land  is  to  be  given.  I 
have  here  a  short  statement  with  reference  to  the 
procedure  as  regards  the  sale  of  estates  under  the  Irish 
Land  Acts,  so  far  as  the  Estates  Commissioners  are 
ctocerned. 

32880.  Of  course,  I  quite  recognise  that  the  Estates 
Commissioners  have  got  to  administer  certain  Acts  of 
Parliament  which  have  been  entrusted  to  them,  and  I 
don't  suggest  for  a  moment  that  our  policy  should  in 
any  way  interfere  with  the  policy  of  the  Estates 
Commissioners  from  that  point  of  view;  but  what  I 
was  pointing  out  was  this,  that  when  the  Estates 
Commissioners  would  be  considering  these  individual 
questions,  if  they  were  desirous  in  assisting  the  purpose 
for  which  this  Commission  has  been  appointed,  it 
would,  in  our  opinion,  be  more  desirable  that  the  land 
should  be  reserved  in  that  way  if  possible.  Beyond 
tha^,  of  course,  we  don't  go? — In  the  circumstances 
that  you  mention,  I  may  say  that  the  Commissioners 
are  prepared  to  make  allotments  for  the  grazing  of 
cows. 

82881.  Thank  you  very  much.  That  is  all.  I  thiuk, 
that  we  could  expect  the  Commissioners  to  do,  and  I 
was  only  anxious  to  let  the  Commissioners  know  what 
our  experience  was  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  different 
schemes  of  allotment  which  they  had  adopted,  and  we 
were  told  that  the  Oldeastle  scheme  has  been  most 
successful.  The  Athenry  scheme,  on  the  contrary,  has 
not  been  so  successful  from  that  point  of  vieM',  but  I 
don't  suggest  for  a  moment  that  the  Athenry  scheme 
has  been  a  failure  from  the  Commissioners'  point  of 
view,  only  that  it  has  not  succeeded  in  dealing  with  the 
question  in  which  we  are  interested  for  the  moment? — 
I  understand  the  position  of  the  Commission.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  well  if  I  stated  shortly  the  procedure  as 
regards  sales  of  estates  under  the  Irish  Land  Purchase 
Acts,  so  far  as  the  Estates  Commissioners  are  con-, 
cerned.  These  sales  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — 
(1)  Direct  sales  by  landlords  to  tenants,  and  (2)  sales 
of  estates  to  the  Estates  Commissioners  for  the  purpose 
of  resale.  (1)  Direct  sales  constitute  about  7/8ths  of 
the  sales.  In  these  sales  the  owner  of  the  estate, 
before  he  comes  to  the  Estates  Commissioners  at  all, 
enters  into  agreements  with  the  tenants  for  the  sale 
to  them  of  their  holdings,  at  prices  agreed  on  between 
the  parties,  and,  provided  that  the  Estates  Commis- 
sioners consider  that  the  lands  are  fit  to  be  declared 
an  "estate"  for  the  purposes  of  sale,  and  that  the 
holdings  are  security  for  the  advances  applied  for,  and 
title  is  shown,  the  advances  are  made  by  the  Estates 
Commissioners,  and  the  holdings  are  vested  in  the 
purchasing  tenants  as  owners  in  fee-simple.  The 
Estates  Commissioners  have  no  power  to  acquire  any 
portion  of  a  tenant's  holding  to  provide  a  "cow-plot." 


As  regards  the  second  class  of  sales,  sales  of  estates  to 
the  Estates  Commissioners,  these  estates  in  a  number 
of  cases  include,  in  addition  to  tenanted  land,  areas 
of  untenanted  land,  and  it  is  only  in  these  estates 
comprising  untenanted  land  that  the  question  of  the 
Estates  Commissioners  providing  "cow-plots"  can 
arise.  Section  17  (1)  of  the  Act  of  1909  provides  as 
follows  : — 

In  the  case  of  the  sale  of  an  estate  to  the  Land 
Commission,  advances  under  the  Land  Purchase  Acts 
may  be  made  for  the  purchase  of  parcels  thereof  by 
the  following  persons  : — 

(a)  A  person  being  the  tenant  or  proprietor  of  a 

holding  not  exceeding  ten  pounds  in  rateable 
value ; 

(b)  A  person  who  has  surrendered  his  holding  for 

the  purpose  of  relieving  congestion: 

(c)  A  person  who,  within  twenty-five  years  before 

the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1903,  was  the  tenant 
of  a  holding  to  which  the  Land  Acts  apply, 
and  who  is  not  at  the  date  of  the  purchase 
the  tenant  or  proprietor  of  that  holding,  or, 
in  ease  such  person  is  dead,  a  person 
nominated  by  the  Land  Commission  as  his 
personal  representative. 

These  are  popularly  known  as  evicted  tenants. 

32882.  Mr.  O'Buien.— It  is  not  the  Evicted  Tenants 
Act? — No.  The  Evicted  Tenants  Act  is  an  Act  giving 
the  Estates  Commissioners  compulsory  powers  to 
acquire  land  for  the  reinstatement  of  evicted  tenants. 
The  remaining  clause  of  Section  17  (1)  of  the  Act  of 
1909  is— 

(rf)  -iny  person  to  whom  in  the  opinion  of  the  Land 
Commission,  after  adequate  provision  has 
been  made  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the 
persons  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs  of  this  sub-section,  an  advance 
ought  to  be  made. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  in  the  distribution  of 
untenanted  land,  the  Estates  Commissioners  have,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  consider  the  requirements  of  the 
persons  mentioned  in  classes  (a),  [b),  (c).  The  pro- 
visions which  enable  the  Estates  Commissioners  to 
provide  "  cow  plots  "  are  those  comprised  in  Section  4 
of  the  Act  of  1903  and  Section  18  of  the  Act  of  1909. 
These  Sections  provide  that  advances  may  be  made  to 
trustees  (i.e.)  {a)  private  individuals  approved  by  the 
Estates  Commissioners,  or  (b)  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  County  and  Rural  District  Councils, 
for  the  purposes,  inter  alia,  of  pasturage,  and  such 
trustees  hold  the  land  subject  to  a  scheme  for  the  user 
thereof.  The  scheme  in  the  case  of  private  trustees  is 
settled  or  approved  of  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  under 
Section  20  of  the  Act  of  1903,  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
Agricultural  Department  and  County  and  Rural 
Districts,  it  is  settled  or  approved  of  by  that  Depart- 
ment under  Section  18  of  the  Act  of  1909.  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  other  statutory  provision  enabling  local 
authorities  or  other  bodies  to  acquire  lands  compulsorily 
or  by  agreement  for  "cow-plots." 

32883.  Lady  Everaed.— Here  is  the  list  of  allotments 
made  by  the  Estates  Commissioners  to  Trustees  under 
Section^  4  of  the  Irish  Land  Act,  1903,  of  parcels  of 
untenanted  land  for  the  purposes  of  pasturage  of  cows 
of  agricultural  labourers  and  others  : — 


County. 


Townland. 


Galway 
Limerick 


Ringeelaun 

Grange 

Loughgur 

Patrickswell 

Do. 
Carnaue 
Moorestown 
Leekanagoneeny 
"'Carriween 


Area. 


Purchase  Money. 


43a. 

2r. 

35p. 

48a. 

Or. 

25p. 

14a. 

2r. 

37p. 

8a. 

Or. 

lip. 

5a. 

2r. 

36p. 

54a. 

Ir. 

24p. 

31a. 

Or. 

Op. 

24a. 

3r. 

35p. 

20a. 

Or. 

Op. 

£ 

288 

1,147 
422 
54 
54 
1,066 
800 
116 
425 


*  In  these  cases  the  Rural  District  Council  are  the 


Trustees  (Section  18  of  the 


Irish  Land  Act,  1909). 
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Countv. 


Meath 


Roscommon 


Westmeath 


Townland. 


Thomastown 
Galmoystown 
Johnstown 
*Deerpark 
Bellany 

*Termon 
Clonskert 
Cloncah 

Ardillon 

Maeestown 

Battstown 

Killulagh 
*Knockdomney 
*Killeenboylegan 
*Ballyvade 


Area. 


Purchase  Money. 


18a.  Or.  33p. 

18a.  2r.  30p. 

18a.  Ir.  Op. 

38a.  Ir.  lOp. 

21a.  Or.  30p. 

49a.  Or.  35p. 
78a.  Or.  4p. 
13a.  2r.  Op. 

22a.  Or.  lOp. 
48a.  Or.  16p. 

7a.  Or.  24p. 
11a.  3r.  20p. 
28a.  2r.  12p. 

8a.  Ir.  24p. 
13a.  3r.  Op. 


£ 

406 
377 
415 
1,005 
303 

2,800 
360 

505 
520 
264 
388 

861 

339 


*  In  these  cases  the  Rural  District  Council  are  tin 

I  see  in  this  list  that  there  are  only  five  plots  that 
the  Rural  District  Councils  have  taken  advantage  of. 
I  take  it  the  others  are  all  private  plots'? — That  is  so. 

32884.  I  see  there  is  one  in  Deerpark  in  jMeath? — 
Yes. 

32885.  It  seems  to  me  high  as  regards  price  compared 
with  the  rest  of  them.  Is  that  the  Kells  Rural  District 
Council? — Yes.  Mr.  Campbell,  the  inspector  who  dealt 
with  the  scheme,  is  in  the  room,  and,  perhaps,  if  you 
addressed  your  inquiries  as  regards  this  particular  plot 
to  him  he  would  be  able  to  give  you  moi-e  direct 
information. 

32886.  Mr.  Wilson. — You  made  it  quite  clear  to  us 
that  the  Estates  Commissioners  have  no  power  in 
Class  1,  mentioned  in  your  statement,  to  come  in  and 
interfere — that  the  scheme  is  cut  and  dry  before  it  is 
submitted  to  you  at  all'? — That  is  so. 

32887.  Do  you  see  any  practical  difi&culty  when  an 
estate  is  broken  up  in  giving  you  power  to  get  these 
cow-plots? — I  do.  First  of  all,  there  would  be  the 
difficulty  of  compensation  to  be  paid  to  the  tenant  for 
his  interest  in  the  plot  proposed  to  be  taken.  Secondly, 
there  would  be  the  question  of  title.  Before  you  can 
hand  over  to  the  trustees  the  cow-plots  on  a  tenanted 
holding  you  would  have  to  investigate  the  tenant's  title, 
and  in  many  cases  the  tenant's  title  is  as  difficult  to 
investigate  as  the  landlord's. 

32888.  Mr.  Wilson.— Would  not  the  fact  that  the  land 
was  being  vested  in  the  occupying  tenant  be  ipso  facto 
sufficient  to  qualify  a  man  in  the  ownership  in  order  to 
get  compensation  if  a  section  of  his  land  was  taken  for 
cow-plots'? — Tenanted  land  is  subject  to  two  interests — 
the  landlord's  interest,  that  is  the  fee-simple,  and  the 
tenant's  interest.  It  is  the  fee-simple  interest  that  is 
sold  and  transferred  under  the  Land  Purchase  Acts  to 
the  tenant,  and  that  interest  when  vested  in  the  tenant 
becomes  a  graft  on  to  his  tenant's  interest,  and  before 
the  Estates  Commissioners  could  sell  to  another  body- 
any  portion  of  that  holding  they  would  have  to 
investigate  the  tenant's  title,  which  in  the  course  of 
the  Land  Purchase  proceedings  is  never  investigated. 
Wlien  a  tenant  purchases  he  gets  the  land  vested  in 
him  in  fee-simple,  and  he  is  registered  as  owner,  but 
he  is  registei'ed  subject  to  any  rights  or  equities  that 
may  affect  the  tenant's  interest  at  the  date  of  the 
advance. 

32889.  Mr.  0 'Brien:— That  is  the  iniquitous  thing. 
It  is  producing  a  lot  of  trouble? — The  Statute  of 
Limitations,  of  course,  comes  in,  and  under  the  recent 
rules  of  the  Land  Registry  it  is  provided  that,  where 
twelve  years  have  elapsed  since  a  transfer  for  valuable 
consideration  has  taken  place,  the  note  on  the  Register, 
to  the  effect  that  the  registration  is  "  subject  to  rights 
and  equities,"  is  automatically  discharged,  the  pre- 
snmption,  I  assume,  being  that  the  person  who  paid 
over  his  money  took  care  to  see  that  the  title  was 
good,  and  who  were  encumbrancers. 

32890.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Land  Commission 
when  settling  rents  go  into  the  question  of  the  tenant's 
interest? — Not  as  to  title. 

32891.  No,  but  as  to  the  money  value  of  it? — I  don't 
think  that  affects  the  landlord's  interest. 


Trustees  (Section  18  of  Irish  Land  Act,  1909). 

32892.  Mr.  Wilson.— If  you  are  able  to  vest  the 
fee-simple  of  the  land,  which  is  a  valbable  considera- 
tion, in  an  individual  tenant,  I  am  not  quite  clear 
why  you  should  not  be  able  to  give  him  the  other 
valuable  consideration,  namely,  compensation  money 
for  a  cow-plot  if  a  cow-plot  was  considered  desirable? 
— The  Commissioners  can  only  place  an  annuity  on  the 
land  for  which  they  consider  the  land  to  be  security. 
The  advance  they  make  to  the  landlord  is  for  his 
interest.  If  they  were  to  pay  the  exorbitant  sums  that 
are  paid  in  some  parts  of  Ireland  for  the  tenant's  in- 
terest, they  could  not  possibh^  put  an  annuity  on  the 
land  to  repay  that.  It  would  not  be  security  for  such 
an  annuity.      The  question  of  security  comes  in. 

32893.  The  Chairman. — I  think  the  position  is  quite 
obvious.  The  money  for  land  purchase  was  provided 
only  for  the  purchase  of  the  fee-simple  interest'? — That 
is  so. 

32894.  Mr.  O'Brien. — When  does  the  tenant  become 
real  owner — as  soon  as  all  the  annuities  are  paid  oS 
and  no  sooner? — He  is  owner  in  fee-simple  from  the 
date  of  vesting  the  land  in  him,  but  it  is  vested  in 
him  subject  to  an  annuity  which  runs  for  68i  years, 
which  annuity  is  similar  to  an  ordinary  charge,  except, 
perhaps,  that  the  Commissioners  have  more  stringent 
methods  for  realising  it  if  it  is  not  paid. 

32895.  And  if  there  is  a  j)lan  of  campaign  throughout 
the  country? — The  annuities  have  been  remarkably 
well  paid  by  the  purchasing  tenants. 

32896.  What  do  the  Commissioners  mean  by 
"untenanted  land'"? — Land  that  is  not  subject  to  any 
tenancy. 

32897.  Lady  Everard. — Grazing  ranches? — Yes. 

32898.  The  Chairman. — Lands  which  are  not  in  the 
occupation  of  an  occupying  tenant  at  the  moment? — 
Yes. 

32899.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Would  you  consider  land 
untenanted  that  is  held,  say,  by  a  village  publican  or 
grocer  who  owns  a  farm  outside  his  village,  and  owns 
another  one  three  or  four  miles  away,  on  which  he  just 
puts  cattle  to  graze,  knowing  nothing  at  all  about  it? — 
That  would  not  be  untenanted  land. 

32900.  Why  is  that  not  untenanted  land,  because 
the  herd  cannot  be  said  to  be  occupying  it.  The  herd 
is  not  occupying  the  land,  and  the  man  himself  has 
not  a  house  on  the  land  at  all? — Untenanted  land,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Land  Purchase  Acts,  means  land  in 
the  occupation  of  an  owner  which  is  not  subject  to 
any  tenancy,  or  which  had  not  already  been  sold  under 
the  Land  Purchase  Acts.  In  the  case  you  mention 
the  man  might  not  be  in  physical  occupation,  but  he 
is  in  legal  occupation. 

32901.  So  far  as  I  can  make  out,  if,  for  instance, 
I  hold  land  which  is  not  demesne,  and  which  I  farm, 
that  is  considered  untenanted  land ;  but  if  the  village 
gombeen  man  owns  a  farm  in  that  sort  of  way,  it  is 
not  considered  untenanted  land. 

The  Chairman. — It  is  not  necessary  that  you  should 
own  a  publichouse  in  a  village  to  obtain  a  tenancy  in 
the  land. 

Mr.  O'Brien. — I  know  that  there  is  a  whole 
district  from  my  place  at  Ardagh  to  Askeaton  where 
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there  are  huudreds  of  acres  of  laud  owned  by  different 
people.  There  is  a  doctor  living  down  in  Newcastle, 
or  somewhere  beyond  there,  and  a  brother  of  his  has 
a  farm  near  me.  He  does  not  farm  the  land  at  all. 
These  are  a  few  samples — farms  that  have  come  in 
through  marriage  and  that  sort  of  thing,  and  the 
majority  of  them  have  belonged  to  the  people  for  a 
considerable  time,  but  for  all  intents  and  purposes  they 
are  untenanted  land.  The  Estates  Commissioners 
cannot  acquire  these? — They  can  be  acquired  volun- 
tarily, and  in  some  cases  compulsorily. 

32902.  For  the  purpose  of  acquiring  them  com- 
pulsorily you  would  have  to  get  somebody  to  represent 
that  he  or  his  grandfather  had  been  evicted  from  a 
particular  portion  of  the  farm? — In  addition  to 
acquiring  land  compulsorily  for  evicted  tenants,  it  is 
possible  to  acquire  lands  compulsorily  for  the  relief  of 
congestion. 

32903.  The  Chairman. — Would  the  necessity  of  a 
cow-plot  be  a  purpose  for  which  the  Connnissioners 
would  feel  justified  in  acquiring  land  compulsorily? — 
That  question  has  not  arisen. 

32904.  If  there  was  a  scheme  adumbrated  for  dealing 
with  the  milk  diificulty  in  that  district  to  which  Mr. 
O'Brien  has  referred,  and  if  these  lands  are  in  the 
occupation  he  describes,  not  subject  to  any  occupation 
interest,  and  in  the  fee-simple  ownership  of  their 
present  occupants,  would  the  Commissioners  think  it 
one  of  the  purposes  for  which  land  should  be  acquired 
compulsoi-ily  to  provide  cow-plots  in  that  district? — 
Well,  that  case  has  not  been  considered. 

32905.  I  quite  believe  it  has  not,  but  it  arises  out  of 
what  we  have  been  discussing? — Yes. 

32906.  I  quite  recognise  that  it  is  unfair  to  ask  you 
to  give  an  opinion  in  a  ease  of  that  kind,  where  there 
is  no  precedent  governing  it.  So  far  as  you  see,  it  is 
not  absolutely  outside  the  range  of  possibility? — No. 

32907.  That  is  quite  as  far  as  we  can  go? — Yes. 

32908.  :Mr.  O'Brien. — You  have  the  power  of 
migrating  people  to  relieve  congestion? — Yes. 

32909.  Is  that  your  business  or  the  business  of  the 
Congested  Districts  Board? — The  Estates  Commis- 
sioners do  a  great  deal  of  migration.  Migration  is  a 
term  that  is  sometimes  not  quite  understood.  People 
think  it  is  taking  a  man  from  one  county  to  another. 
That  we  do,  but  we  also  carry  on  a  system  of  migration 
which  is  most  beneficial  to  people  on  an  estate.  Take 
an  estate  where  portions  of  the  tenanted  land  is 
congested,  in  that  case  we  take  out  one  of  the  tenants 
and  give  him  a  new  holding  on  untenanted  land,  and 
his  previous  holding  is  divided  up  into  enlargements 
for  the  small  holders  in  the  district. 

32910.  Does  the  farmer  who  gives  up  his  _  holding 
get  compensation  for  disturbance? — We  give  him  com- 
pensation in  this  way — we  give  him  a  good  holding  and 
build  him  a  house. 

32911.  Can  you  migrate  people  from  another  part  of 
the  county  on  to  that  so-called  untenanted  land  I  have 
been  speaking  of? — Yes. 

32912.  And  you  could  acquire  it  compulsorily  for 
that  purpose?— The  two  purposes  for  which  the 
Commissioners  can  acquire  land  compulsorily  are,  the 
reinstatement  of  evicted  tenants,  and  to  migrate  tenants 
or  enlarge  their  existing  holdings. 

32913.  Lady  Everaed. — For  the  relief  of  congestion? 
—Yes. 

32914.  Mr.  O'Brien. — ^The  whole  object  is  to  try  to 
get  each  tenant  on  what  is  called  an  economic  holding? 
—Yes. 

32915.  And,  therefore,  if  you  find  up  in  the  hills 
towards  Kerry,  or  somewhere  there  between  Limerick 
and  Kerry,  a  number  of  small  holders,  you  can  take 
them  down  and  put  them  on  to  this  untenanted  land  ? — 
We  can.  What  we  do,  where  possible,  is  to  take  a 
strong  farmer — a  man  not  in  the  occupation  of  an 
uneconomic  holding  at  all,  but  of  a  good  big  holding. 
We  give  him  as  good  a  holding  as  he  had,  if  not  a 
better  one  than  he  had,  and  we  distribute  his  old 
farm  amongst  the  smaller  men. 

32916.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — That  is  a  voluntary 
agreement.  The  strong  man  cannot  be  put  out  com- 
pulsorily?— The  Commissioners  have  no  power  to  do 
that. 

32917.  Mr.  O'Brien. — Further  on  in  your  precis  of 
evidence  you  say,  "The  provisions  which  enable  the 
Estates  Commissioners  to  provide  'cow-plots'  are  those 
comprised  in  Section  4  of  the  Act  of  1909,  and  Section 
18  of  the  Act  of  1909.  These  Sections  provide  that 
advances  may  be  made  to  trustees,  i.e.,   (a)  private 


individuals  approved  by  the  Estates  Commissioners,  or 
(h)  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  County  and 
Eural  District  Councils,  for  the  piurpose  inter  alia  of 
pasturage,  and  such  trustees  shall  hold  the  land  subject 
to  a  scheme  for  the  users  thereof."  And  the  Estates 
Commissioners  lay  down  conditions  about  the  use  to 
which  such  land  is  to  be  put  and  the  penalties? — These 
conditions  are  embodied  in  a  scheme — the  scheme 
relating  to  the  lands  at  Oldcastle,  of  which  Father  Barry 
is  one  of  the  trustees,  has  been  referred  to,  and  I  hand 
in  a  copy  of  the  scheme  under  which  he  acts.* 

32918.  The  Chairman. — We  heard  all  the  details  of 
this  scheme  from  Father  Barry  himself,  and  we  are 
very  glad  to  have  an  actual  copy  of  the  scheme  under 
which  these  lands  have  been  vested  in  him. 

32919.  Mr.  O'Brien. — In  the  case  of  Athenry,  would 
it  have  been  possible  for  the  Commissioners,  when 
giving  the  land  to  the  fifty  or  sixty  people,  to  state 
that  they  should  keep  on  each  allotment  a  minimum 
of  one  or  two  milch  cows,  or  whatever  the  number 
might  be,  for  the  purpose  of  the  sale  of  milk  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town? — No;  where  land  is,  as  in 
the  case  of  Athenry,  sold  in  fee-simple  to  the  allottee, 
the  Commissioners  have  no  power  to  direct  how  the 
land  is  to  be  used. 

32920.  That  land  was  thrown  in  by  the  goodwill  of 
the  Estates  Commissioners  to  enable  the  town  tenants 
to  purchase  their  town  holdings? — Yes. 

32921.  You  have  no'  power  under  your  existing  Acts 
to  sell  villages  only  in  exceptional  cases? — The  Commis- 
sioners can  make  advances  on  the  security  of  the  sites, 
but  as  the  site  occupied  by  a  house  is  very  small,  the 
amount  of  their  advance  is  generally  lower  than  the 
amount  that  the  owner  of  the  house  requires,  and  the 
difference  would  have  to  be  lodged  in  cash,  and  that 
is  a  stumbling-block  as  regards  the  sale  of  holdings  in 
towns  or  villages,  unless  the  occupier  is  also  in  occupa- 
tion of  an  agricultural  holding.  We  have  had  a 
number  of  cases  where  a  resident  in  a  town  or  village 
has  a  farm  outside,  and  by  consolidating  both  for  the 
purposes  of  security  it  has  been  possible  to  include 
the  holding  in  the  town  in  the  estate  for  sale. 

32922.  \ou  have  not  power  to  see  that  they  must 
use  the  land  for  certain  purposes? — No;  we  have  no 
power  to  interfere  with  the  user  of  the  land,  save 
that,  if  he  sub-lets  or  sub-divides  it,  the  Commissioners 
have  statutory  powers  to  put  the  holding  up  for  sale. 

32923.  You  say,  "I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  statutory 
provisions  enabling  the  local  authority  or  other  bodies 
to  acquire  land  compulsorily  or  by  agreement  for  cow- 
plots."  Would  they  not  have  the  power  under  the 
Labourers  Acts? — Well,  under  the  Labourers  Acts  they 
can  acquire  a  plot  of  ground  not  exceeding  an  acre, 
and  that  is  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  Labourers 
Acts,  namely,  as  an  appurtenance  to  the  cottage,  and, 
of  course,  it  could  be  used  as  a  cow-plot.  I  should 
imagine,  though,  the  acre  would  be  too  small. 

32924-5.  Is  there  not  some  provision  that  these  plots 
are  to  be  tilled? 

The  Chairman. — That  is  a  condition  imposed 
by  the  local  authority.  There  is  nothing  statutory  in 
it? — You  are  a  better  authority  than  I  am  on  the 
Labourers  Acts,  Mr.  Chairman. 

32926.  Mr.  O'Brien. — If  there  was  a  demand  for 
labourers'  cottages  in  a  certain  district,  and  you  thought 
it  well,  instead  of  scattering  these  cottages,  to  place, 
say,  ten  of  them  together,  you  would  have  a  plot  of 
ten  acres? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

32927.  And  ten  acres  would  carry  enough  cows  to 
supply  more  milk  than  the  labourers  at  present  can 
do? — That  is  so.  Of  course,  the  Land  Commission  do 
not  administer  the  Labourers  Acts.  That  is  a  matter 
for  the  Local  Government  Board. 

32928.  When  3'ou  say,  "I  am  not  aware  of  any  other 
statutory  provision  enabling  the  local  authority  or  other 
bodies  to  acquire  land  compulsorily  or  by  agreement 
for  'cow-plots,'  "  does  that  mean  that  you  have  not 
got  anything  to  do  with  the  Labourers  Acts? — I  meant 
that  to  be  a  general  statement. 

32929.  What  I  suggest  is  that  it  would  be  possible 
under  the  Labourers  Acts  to  acquire  land  compulsorily 
and  group  the  cottages  together? — I  don't  know, 
perhaps,  enough  about  the  Labourers  Acts  to  definitely 
answer  that  question,  but  I  always  understood  that 
each  plot  was  to  be  separate. 

32930.  The  Chairman. — They  don't  hold  them  in 
common  or  rundale. 

Mr.  O'Brien. — Can  you  acquire  land  as  a  commonage 
for  these  ten  cottages? 
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Tlic  Chairman'. — It  is  not  at  all  possible. 
There  is  no  such  statutory  power. — Before  I  made 
the  statement  which  Mr.  O'l^rien  has  quoted,  I  inade 
inquiries  as  to  whether  there  were  any  other  enactments 
under  the  Public  Health  Act  or  otherwise  that  would 
enable  a  local  authority  to  acquire  land,  so  that  I 
might  make  a  suggestion  to  your  Commission,  but  I 
have  been  unable  to  ascertain  any  enactment  but  the 
one  I  have  quoted. 

32931.  I  think  your  statement  is  quite  correct.  So 
far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  power  conferred  on  any 
authority  for  the  purpose  of  vesting  land  or  dividing 
land  except  what  is  conferred  on  your  Commissioners 
and  on  the  Congested  Districts  Board? — Yes. 

32932.  Lady  Everaed. — I  have  seen  in  that  scheme 
of  Father  Barry's  that  thej-e  is  no  right  to  till  the 
land.  It  must  be  kept  in  pasture? — The  Act  of 
Parliament  says  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  pasturage. 

32933.  Pasturage  would  include  hay? — I  don't  think 
it  would  include  meadowing. 

32934.  I  thought  in  County  Limerick  we  heard  of 
one  plot  which  had  been  got  there,  and  they  were  not 
able  to  get  sufficient  cows  to  put  on  it? — I  am  aware  of 
one  allotment  in  County  Limerick  where  the  local 
authority  has  not  submitted  a  scheme,  and  the  Estates 
Commissioners  have  asked  them  to  name  a  day  on 
which  it  would  be  convenient  for  them  to  hand  back 
the  land  to  the  Commissioners. 

32935.  This  one  I  am  referring  to  is  in  working  order, 
but  they  could  not  get  enough  of  the  right  class. 

The  Chairman. — The  trustee  was  the  gentleman 
who  was  before  us,  and  he  told  us  that  as  they  did 
not  receive  applications  from  residents  in  the  district 
for  the  purpose  of  pasturing  cows,  he  and  his  co- 
trustees had  put  cattle  on  the  land  in  order  to  pay 
the  purchase  annuity.  They  did  this  to  prevent  the 
land  going  derelict  and  to  raise  money  to  discharge 
the  annuity? — That  is  what  happend  in  that  case. 

32936.  There  was  nothing  to  suggest  that  there  was 
a  misuse  of  the  plot.  This  gentleman  who  was 
examined  before  us  was  most  anxious  to  utilise  the  land 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  given? — My  recollection 
is  that  the  scheme  to  which  you  refer  provided,  that 
in  the  event  of  the  labourers  not  making  applications 
or  not  having  cows,  the  trustees  should  let  the  land 
to  other  parties  at  the  prevailing  rate  for  grazing,  and 
that  any  surplus  that  would  accrue  to  the  trustees, 
over  and  above  the  annuity  payable  to  the  Land 
Coinmission,  should  go  to  a  fund  for  improving  the 
land  or  indemnifying  themselves  from  loss. 

32937.  So  far  as  I  know,  in  that  particular 
instance  every  effort  was  made  for  the  purpose  of 
devoting  the  land  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
reserved,  and  one  can  well  understand  that  while  for 
a  year  or  two  it  might  not  be  possible  to  get  people 
with  sufficient  capital  to  ■  purchase  cows  to  graze  on 
that  land,  circumstances  may  arise  that  would  alter  the 


financial  position  of  people,  and  the  trustees  may  be 
afterwards  enabled  to  find  sufficient  co-operation  to 
have  the  original  intentions  literally  carried  out? — 
That  is  so. 

32938.  Mr.  Wilson. — From  your  knowledge  of  the 
work  of  the  Estates  Commissioners  in  practice,  is 
there  anything  that  you  would  suggest  to  us  as  a 
recommendation  that  we  might  put  in  our  Report  to 
facilitate  the  development  of  these  cow-plots? — Well, 
I  don't  think  I  have  any  suggestion  to  make. 
'  32939.  You  think  the  existing  powers  are  as  wide 
as  they  should  be? — They  might  be  enlarged  to  enable 
the  parties  to  meadow  the  land  and  to  till  portions  if 
they  should  find  it  necessary. 

32940.  The  Chairman. — That  is  a  very  dangerous 
suggestion  to  make? — Perhaps  so. 

32941.  I  don't  think  we  could  aim  at  securing  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  laud  that  would  grow  roots  and 
other  crops  to  keep  up  a  winter  supply.  I  think  we 
should  be  gratified  indeed  if  we  were  able  to  secure 
that  the  labourers  in  certain  districts,  who  may  be  able 
to  purchase  cows,  might  find  land  whereon  to  pasture 
them.  For  my  part,  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  you  have 
made  it  perfectly  clear  to  this  Commission  that  your 
Commissioners  have  nothing  but  the  kindest  intentions 
with  regard  to  this  particular  work,  and  where  local 
desire  is  manifested  to  have  land  reserved  for  this  par- 
ticular purpose  you  offer  every  facility  for  that  being 
carried  out? — Yes.  of  course,  having  regard  to  our  ob- 
ligations. 

32942.  lou  must  have  regard  to  the  other  obligations 
that  you  are  bound  to  discharge? — Yes. 

32943.  I  have  practical  knowledge  that  within  the  past 
week  in  my  own  county  (Dublin),  where  an  estate  has 
been  divided,  your  inspector  asked  the  local  people 
whether  they  wanted  portion  of  the  land  reserved  for 
this  purpose.  The  gentleman  who  was  making  local 
representations  told  me  of  this  fact,  and  I  said,  '  Did 
you  reserve  the  land"?  and  he  said  "No."  I  said 
"Why"?  and  he  replied,  "Because  there  was  no 
necessity  for  it."  He  then  satisfied  me  that  there  was 
no  immediate  necessity  for  it.  I  only  mention  that  as 
a  practical  instance  to  show  that  your  inspectors  are 
co-operating  with  local  opinion,  and  that  wherever  a 
desire  is  shown  that  the  land  should  be  reserved  for 
the  particular  purpose  we  are  discussing,  the  Estates 
Commissioners  offer  no  objection? — That  is  so. 

32944.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  think  you  have 
made  the  position  of  your  Commissioners  absolutely 
clear.  You  are  good  enough  to  bring  with  you  one  of 
the  Commissioners'  Inspectors  to  give  us  any  further 
information  that  may  be  desired;  but  I  think  you  have 
made  the  position  perfectly  plain,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, and  I  don't  think  we  need  trouble  him.  I  feel 
we  have  got  a  clear  and  explicit  exposition  from  you 
as  to  what  is  the  policy  of  the  Estates  Commissioners 
as  regards  this  particular  work? — Thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman. 
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32945.  The  Chairman. — We  know,  Mr.  Prentice,  that 
you  are  a  practising  veterinary  surgeon,  and  that  you 
are  at  present  engaged  in  one  of  the  leading  positions 
in  connection  with  the  Veterinary  Branch  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture? — Yes. 

32946.  I  am  aware  that  your  responsibilities  as 
Superintending  Transit  Inspector  in  the  Veterinary 
Branch  of  the  Department  are  very  wide  and  very 
large? — Yes. 

32947.  You  know  that  the  main  purpose  for  which  this 
Commission  has  been  appointed  is  to  inquire  into  an 
alleged  shortage  of  milk  in  certain  districts  and  the 
causes  responsible  therefor.  With  that  branch  of  our 
inquiry  we  need  not  trouble  you,  but  there  is  the  other 
question  which  comes  within  our  sphere,  and  that  is 
the  health  of  the  live  stock,  and  what  are  the  best 
means  of  ridding  the  country  of  the  diseases  to  which 
the  live  stock  are  subject.  One  of  these  is  tuberculosis. 
If  you  have  any  views  on  that  particular  question  that 
you  think  would  be  helj)ful  to  this  Commission  in 
preparing  its  Report  we  should  be  very  grateful  if  you 
gave  them  to  us? — Might  I  say  that  some  time  ago  the 
Irish  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  consultation  with 
the  English  Board  of  Agriculture,  were  about  to  issue 
an  Order  dealing  with  the  question  of  tuberculosis,  in 
so  far  as  it  referred  to  cattle  which  were  emaciated 
from  tuberculosis,  or  which  sliowed  indications  of  what 


may  be  regarded  as  tuberculosis  of  the  udder.  The 
English  Board  had  their  Order  drafted :  so  had  the  Irish 
Department.  The  Order  would  have  cast  a  responsi- 
bility on  the  local  authorities  to  slaughter  animals 
which  the  veterinary  inspectors  of  the  local  authority 
under  the  Diseases  of  Animals  Acts  considered  were 
affected  with  tuberculosis  of  the  udder  or  with  general 
emaciation  as  a  result  of  tuberculosis.  I  cannot  go  into 
the  question  of  what  has  delayed  that  Order,  but  still 
it  is  quite  apparent  that  it  is  not  defunct.  Then  the 
Local  Government  Board,  as,  doubtless,  you  are  aware, 
have  a  provision  in  the  Tuberculosis  Prevention  Act, 
1908,  which  authorises  them  to  appoint  veterinary  sur- 
geons, which,  I  may  say,  are  practically  independent 
of  the  local  inspectors  under  the  Diseases  of  Animals 
Acts.  The  Local  Government  Board  consulted  with  my 
Department  when  these  gentlemen  were  being  appointed 
to  this  office — that  is  the  position  of  veterinary  inspector 
under  the  Public  Health  Acts,  and  at  that  time  an 
arrangement  was,  I  may  say,  in  progress  with  regard 
to  giving  the  Department's  own  inspectors  a  kind  of 
supervision  over  the  work  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  inspectors.  They  are  known  as  veterinary  inspec- 
tors under  the  Sanitary  Veterinary  Officers'  Order,  I 
think.  That  arrangement  with  the  Local  Government 
Board  never  came  to  very  much,  and  I  don't  think  it 
would  work  very  well  in  the  absence  of  proper  authority 
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to  the  Department's  inspectors  from  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board.  It  would  not,  after  all,  be  a  satisfactory 
arrangement  to  have  the  ofiBcers  of  my  Department 
attempting  to  control  the  work  of  officers  over  whom 
they  had  no  control.  The  Local  Government  Board 
have  inspectors  appointed  under  the  Sanitary  Veterinary 
Officers'  Order,  and  the  Department  does  not  interfere 
with  them. 

32948.  Do  you  think,  Mr.  Prentice,  that  it  is 
humanly  possible  to  have  efficacious  administration  , 
and  absolute  uniformity  and  co-ordination  of  the  work 
if  one  veterinary  officer  is  under  the  control  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  and  if  another  is  under  the 
control  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture? — Might  I 
say,  first,  that  the  Local  Government  Board  and  my 
Department  work  most  amicably  together.  There  is  not 
a  scintilla  of  friction  between  the  two  bodies,  but  at 
the  same  time  I  don't  think  that  any  proper  or  satis- 
factory arrangement  with  regard  to  diseases  of  animals 
can  be  hoped  for  where  you  have  a  scheme  of  dual 
control — where  you  cannot  say  that  Board  is  responsible 
or  this  Board  is  not  responsible.  You  must,  to  my 
mind,  have  an  arrangement  by  which  one  Board  will 

•  be  responsible  for  diseases  in  animals. 

32949.  Lady  Everard. — By  the  veterinary  inspectors 
you  speak  of  you  mean  the  officers  appointed  by  the 
County  Councils  or  the  District  Councils? — Under  the 
Tuberculosis  Prevention  Act  of  1908,  as,  doubtless,  you 
know,  the  officers  appointed  in  that  case  are  appointed 
bv  the  District  Councils.  They  are  appointed  under  the 
Public  Health  Acts. 

32950.  "Where  they  are  appointed? — Yes,  but  in  the 
case  of  veterinary  inspectors  under  the  Diseases  of 
Animals  Act,  they  are  appointed  by  the  County  Council 
or  the  Borough  Councils  as  the  case  may  be.  That  is 
the  distinction  between  them  so  far  as  their  governing 
bodies  are  concerned. 

32951.  The  Chairman. — One  knows  quite  well  from 
a  knowledge  of  local  adminstration  in  this  country  that 
many  of  the  local  bodies  have  only  appointed  officers 
at  nominal  salaries,  and  that  it  is  perfectly  unreason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  duties  entrusted  by  the  various 
Acts  to  these  officers  for  administration  can  be  efficiently 
carried  out  on  the  salaries  they  receive? — That  is  so. 

32951a.  And  may  I  also  direct  your  attention  to  this, 
that  at  the  present  time  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
overlapping  in  the  work  of  the  officers  appointed  under 
the  different  Acts  to  which  you  have  referred,  and 
what  I  would  like  to  get  from  you  would  be  an 
expression  of  opinion  as  to  whether  there  should  not 
be  a  co-ordination  of  the  work  under  the  different  Acts, 
and  whether  officers  should  not  be  appointed  as  whole- 
time  officers  at  a  salary  which  would  secure  their 
independence,  and  enable  them  to  discharge  efficiently 
the  duties  which  would  be  entrusted  to  them? — "Well,  I 
would  not  like  to  throw  any  reflection  on  the  existing 
officers  of  local  authorities;  in  fact,  there  is  nothing 
further  from  my  mind.,  but  I  do  feel  that  a  man  who 
is  responsible  to  local  masters  has  not  the  indepen- 
dence of  a  man  who  has  no  such  responsibility. 

32952.  Of  course,  it  is  also  absurd  to  suggest  that 
the  appointment  of  a  professional  man  at  a  retainer  of 
£'20  a  year  to  carry  out  the  supervision  of  a  large  rural 
district  in  which  dairy  farming  is  carried  on,  means 
that  that  work  cannot  be  efficiently  done? — As  long 
you  mean,  as  he  has,  so  to  speak,  a  local  consideration. 

32953.  I  am  talking  of  the  remuneration  he  receives? 
— It  is  unreasonable  and  difficult  to  understand. 

32954.  "We  need  not  go  into  that,  but  we  can  bring 
our  common  sense  to  bear  on  the  fact  that  if  a  rnan 
receives  ^20  a  year  for  work  which,  if  properly  carried 
out,  would  occupy  the  greater  portion  of  his  time,  he 
has  no  great  incenrtve  to  discharge  his  duties  efficiently? 
— I  don't  see  how  you  can  expect  the  inspectors  to  do 
the  work  in  the  circumstances.  Perhaps  I  may  men- 
tion in  this  coimection  that  the  Department,  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  an  idea  more  than  anything  else  of 
the  amount  of  tuberculosis  of  the  udders  and  of  general 
emaciation  in  cattle  on  account  of  tuberculosis,  issued 
a  Notification  Order  in  the  early  part  of  1910.  The 
effect  of  that  Order  was  to  require  any  person  having 
or  owning  an  animal,  if  he  thought  it  was  suffering 
from  tuberculosis  in  the  udder,  or  was  emaciated  owing 
to  tuberculosis,  to  report  such  a  case  to  the  police.  The 
veterinary  officers  appointed  under  the  Public  Health 
Act  are  required  to  deal  with  cattle  of  this  kind.  A 
goodly  iiumber  of  cows  were  reported  when  the  Order 


first  came  out,  but  they  have  gradually  fallen  off.  I 
cannot  think  that  the  number  of  tuberculous  cows  re- 
ported to  us  under  that  Order  at  all  approach  the  total 
of  those  cases  that  exist.  The  Order  required  nothing 
but  notification.  The  owners  of  animals  who  had  re- 
ported these  cows  at  first  seemed  to  have  thought  they 
would  be  compensated  if  the  animals  were  destroyed, 
and  they  reported  far  more  frequently  than  they  do 
now.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  in  how  many  cases  com- 
pensation was  given,  but  very  probably  half  a  dozen 
woidd  conver  it  The  Order  came  into  force  on  the 
14th  February,  1910,  and  up  to  date  the  total  number 
of  cows  reported  have  amounted  to  592.  I  cannot  think 
that  this  number  at  all  approaches  the  total  of  these 
cows  in  existence. 

32955.  Mr.  "Wilson. — I  think  we  would  be  all  inclined 
to  agree  with  you  there? — Yes. 

32956.  Lady  Everard. — Under  the  Local  Government 
Board  General  Order,  paragraph  4  (5),  it  is  stated  that 
the  veterinary  surgeon  is  required  to  report  cases  of 
tuberculosis  of  the  udder,  or  indurated  udders,  etc.,  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  In  every  case  where  I 
brought  that  paragraph  under  the  notice  of  veterinary 
surgeons  who  were  examined  before  us,  they  had  never 
heard  of  it? — Might  I  say  that  the  clause  was  put  into 
that  Order  at  the  suggestion  of  my  own  Department, 
with  a  view  of  giving  the  Department  an  idea  of  where 
this  disease  existed,  and  also  for  statistical  purposes. 

32957.  The  Chairman. — And  then  you  have  the  dis- 
advantage of  dual  control,  because  the  veterinary  officer 
knows  that  his  appointment,  which  he  holds  under  the 
local  body,  is  subject  to  revision  and  control  by  the 
Local  Government  Board  rather  than  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  says,  "I  don't  recognise  any 
outside  authority"? — Yes.  I  cannot  see  how  it  would 
work  with  satisfaction.  How  could  you  control  any 
man  that  you  had  no  control  over. 

32958.  Mr.  Wilson. — One  of  the  suggestions  we  have 
been  discussing  with  a  vie^v  of  getting  over  that  was 
a  proposition  that  the  veterinary  service  should  be 
controlled  by  an  ad  hoc  committee  or  council,  or  call 
it  what  you  will,  on  which  the  veterinary  authorities 
of  both  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Local 
Government  Board  would  be  represented,  and,  perhaps, 
also  the  Royal  "Veterinary  College — that  there  should  be 
a  veterinary  committee  as  it  were  with  the  executive 
left  no  doubt  in  the  hands  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  as  the  executive  authority  of  the  country,  but 
that  the  veterinary  services  of  both  the  Departments 
should  be  to  a  certain  extent  unified? — I  think  you 
would  have  a  clash  of  authority  which  would  be  very 
detrimental. 

32959.  Mr.  O'Brien. — What  would  your  suggestion 
be.  If  you  were  King  of  Ireland  how  would  you 
arrange  it? — I  don't  know.  I  am  afraid  you  are  giving 
me  a  big  order. 

32960.  The  Chairman. — I  take  it  there  is  one  point 
on  which  we  have  a  definite  expression  of  opinion  from 
you,  and  it  is  this,  that  it  is  certainly  not  conducive  to 
efficient  administration,  nor  to  the  beneficial  discharge 
of  the  duties  imposed  upon  veterinary  officers  and 
others  who  may  hold  positions  under  the  various  Acts, 
that  one  set  of  officials  should  be  responsible  to  one 
authority,  and  another  set  of  officials  be  independent 
of  them  and  responsible  to  and  governed  by  another 
authority? — I  agree. 

32961.  Co-ordination  of  some  kind  is  necessary  in 
order  to  secure  efficient  administration? — I  believe  so. 

32962.  You  have  experience  of  one  side  of  the 
administration.  I  only  wanted  to  know  whether  you, 
from  your  knowledge  of  the  side  of  the  administration 
that  comes  under  your  purview,  entertain  the  feeling 
that  it  would  be  desirable  to  procure  co-ordination? — I 
certainly  do. 

32963-4.  Lady  Everard. — We  have  had  evidence  in 
some  parts  of  Ireland  that  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  cows 
were  suffering  from  tuberculosis.  We  have  had  the 
most  startling  evidence  all  over  Ireland  on  that  point? 
— I  daresay,  but  it  is  very  hard  to  come  down  to  an 
absolute  figure. 

32965.  The  Chairman.— Do  you  believe  that  the 
tuberculin  test  is  a  fairly  reliable  one? — It  is  certainly 
the  best  test  we  have. 

32966.  And  speaking  generally,  the  number  of  cases 
in  which  it  would  give  imsatisfactory  or  delusive 
results   would  be  comparatively   small? — Yes,  and  I 
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may  remark,  even  where  you  have  reaction  from  tuber- 
culin, you  might  destroy  the  animal,  and  make  an  ex- 
amination afterwards  and  find  no  traces  of  tubercu- 
losis, but  the  disease  may  all  the  time  be  in  some  gland 
which  you  did  not  examine.  The  test  has  been  con- 
demned because,  on  post-mortem  examination,  tuber- 
culosis is  not  found;  this  is  possibly  due  to  the  fact 
that  a  sufiSciently  minute  examination  of  the  carcass  is 
not  made. 

32967.  Mr.  AYilson. — You  have  clearly  stated  your 
opinion  that  co-ordination  of  work  as  between  the  various 
veterinary  officers  throughout  the  country  is  wanted,  and 
you  made  it  equally  plain  that  you  agreed  that  local 
officers  at  the  present  time  under  the  Public  Health  Acts 
could  not  carry  out  their  work  properly  at  the  present 
rate  of  payment  and  under  present  eonditiotis.  Failing 
your  approval  of  the  suggestion  I  made  a  while  ago,  of 
the  veterinary  service  being  managed  by  a  combined 
committee,  what  alternative  is  there.  Would  you 
approve  of  an  independent  Veterinary  Board,  and  make 
it,  as  it  were,  a  State  Veterinary  Service? — No.  I 
hold  the  question  of  tuberculosis  as  a  disease  is  a 
matter  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Department. 

.32968.  Lady  Everard. — Would  you  recommend  that 
tuberculosis  be  made  a  notifiable  disease'? — It  is 
a  notifiable  disease  at  the  moment,  but  no  further 
action  is  taken.  As  I  mentioned  at  the  start,  the 
Department  had  an  Order  drafted,  and  so  had  the 
English  Board.  The  English  Board  controls  the  ques- 
tion of  animals  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  Department 
in  Ireland. 

32969.  The  Chairman.- — And  the  English  Board  very 
largely  in  Ireland  also? — Our  Order  was  the  same  as 
the  English  Order.  At  present  there  is  a  Bill  again 
going  before  Parliament.  In  its  memorandum  it  has 
this  provision  :  "The  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries 
propose  to  issue  an  Order  under  the  Diseases  of  Animals 
Act,  1894,  dealing  with  tuberculous  cows,  and  pro- 
viding for  the  payment  of  compensation  in  case  of 
slaughter  by  the  the  local  authoritj?.  The  Treasury 
are  prepared,  subject  to  the  assent  of  Parliament,  to 
sanction  the  payment  from  the  Exchequer  of  half  of 
the  net  amount  paid  by  way  of  compensation  for  a 
period  of  five  years."  Personally,  I  don't  think  any 
crusade  against  tuberculosis  in  animals  will  at  '  all 
meet  with  success  unless  there  is  some  inducement 
to  owners  to  report  animals,  and  until  they  know  that 
they  will  not  sustain  a  loss  by  doing  so. 

32970.  That  is  the  view  that  has  been  driven  home 
to  the  minds  of  most  members  of  the  Commission  by 
the  expressions  of  opinion  given  before  us,  and  unless 
some  means  is  devised  of  inducing  the  owners  to  give 
notification  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  no  matter 
how  strict  the  supervision  may  be,  it  will  be  impossible 
to  determine  accurately  where  the  danger  arises  until  it 
is  too  late? — I  believe  that  to  be  the  case. 

32971.  Lady  Everard. — It  has  also  been  pointed  out 
to  us  that  it  would  be  a  great  assistance  to  the 
inspector,  even  under  the  present  conditions,  if  he 
were  in  a  position  to  say,  "I  cannot  help  reporting 
you,  because  the  inspector  will  come  down,  and  he  will 
be  down  on  me  if  I  don't  do  my  work  properly"? — 
There  is  no  question  that  supervision  over  a  man  is  a 
great  advantage. 

32972.  The  Chairman. — You  have  already  dealt  with 
that  question,  because  you  have  pointed  out  that  unless 
the  veterinary  inspector  is  made  independent  he  cannot 
do  effective  work? — Yes. 

32973.  Lady  Everard. — The  Bill  from  which  you 
read  the  Clause  has  not  got  the  first  reading? — This 
is  Mr.  Burn's  Bill,  and  it  only  refers  to  England. 
The  original  draft  of  the  Order,  which  was  prepared  by 
the  English  Board  ten  years  ago,  had  reference  to  com- 
pensation  solely  out  of  the  local  rates. 

32974.  The  Chairman. — And  no  contribution  from  the 
Treasury? — At  that  time,  none;  but  we  found  in  deal- 
ing with  pleuro-pneumonia,  that  local  authorities  are 
unwilling  to  slaughter,  simply  because  they  are  un- 
willing to  pay. 

32975.  And  unless  the  State  makes  a  contribution 
you  cannot  hope  to  have  the  matter  dealt  with  from  a 
national  point  of  view? — No. 

32976.  Mr.  O'Brien.— You  think  the  fact  of  the 
State  paying  half  would  be  a  sufficient  contribution? — 
The  old  question  of  half  a  loaf  comes  in.  Our 
experience  in  dealing  with  diseases  in  animals  is  this. 


if  you  want  success  you  must  give  a  man  the  proper 
market  value  for  his  animal  if  you  destroy  it,  and  our 
experience  also  is,  where  that  compensation  to  any 
large  extent  has  to  be  collected  locally — as  it  were, 
from  the  ratepayers — you  find  one  body  acting  one  way 
and  another  body  taking  quite  an  opposite  point  of 
view. 

32977.  No  uniformity? — No.  Take  the  case  again  of 
pleuro-pneumonia.  I  don't  believe  if  we  had  been 
working  under  the  old  plan  of  compensation  by  local 
bodies  we  would  have  been  done  with  it  now. 

32978.  Mr.  Wilson.— Here,  for  example,  in  the 
Milk  and  Dairies  Bill — Clause  2,  Section  1,  it  is 
stated — "The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  any  Sanitai-y 
district  shall  have  power  at  all  reasonable  hours  to 
enter  any  dairy  situate  within  the  district  and  inspect 
the  dairy  and  the  person  employed  therein,  and,  if 
accompanied  by  a  veterinary  inspector  or  some  other 
properly  qualified  veterinary  surgeon,  to  inspect  the 
cattle  therein"? — Might  I  ask  why  the  medical  officer 
is  at  all  referred  to  in  that  connection? 

32979.  I  have  not  the  least  idea.  It  is  not  only  an 
indignity  upcn  the  veterinary  profession,  but  in  Ireland 
it  mixes  up  the  ordinary  "vet."  with  two  sets  of 
veterinary  service,  and  the  whole  thing  appears  to  be 
anomalous  in  the  last  degree.  The  veterinary  surgeon 
goes  to  inspect  sheds,  and  at  the  same  he  is  not  entitled 
to  advise  or  even  examine  the  whole  of  the  cattle. 
That  has  to  be  done  by  the  other  Department. 

The  Chairman. — It  is  perfectly  absurd.  It  is  neither 
economy  nor  efficiency?— I  don't  think  it  is  efficiency. 

32980.  Mr.  Wilson. — You  have  not  thought  out  a 
scheme? — No,  I  don't  suggest  a  scheme. 

32981.  With  regard  to  these  592  cows  that  you  told 
us  of,  I  think  you  stated  that  in  only  five  or  six  cases 
was  compensation  paid? — Only  in  a  very  small  number 
of  cases,  and  these,  I  think,  were  dealt  with  in  the 
beginning. 

32982.  So  that  at  any  rate  one  knows  from  what 
you  have  told  us  that  these  animals  were  in  the 
country,  they  were  visibly  and  clinically  wrong;  they 
were  dangerous  to  the  public  health  and  to  the  animals 
next  to  them  in  the  cow-sheds,  and  they  went  on 
contributing  their  share  of  disease? — Yes;  some  of 
them  were  slaughtered  by  the  owners  themselves,  in 
the  expectation  that  they  were  going  to  get  paid  for 
them.  They  got  a  rude  awakening,  and  they  did  not 
do  it  the  next  time. 

32983.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — They  were  all 
slaughtered — these  592  cows? — Oh,  no. 

32984.  Mr.  Wilson. — So  that  these  dangerous 
animals  that  you  were  able  to  discover  by  a  simple 
method  of  notification  were  not  eliminated  from  the 
milk  supply,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  your  authority 
were  not  in  a  position  to  offer  proper  compensation? — 
So  far  as  we  were  concerned;  they  were  only  notified 
for  statistical  purposes. 

32985.  If  tuberculosis  were  made  a  scheduled  disease 
under  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act  would  it  come 
under  your  purview? — Y'es. 

32986.  The  Chairman. — In  your  opinion  the  State 
must  come  in  with  some  contribution  if  the  work  is 
to  be  efficiently  carried  on? — Yes.  It  has  been  our 
experience  that  where  the  State  did  not  come  in  iii 
was  a  failure. 

32987.  Lady  Everard. — You  can  understand  that  it) 
is  hard  for  a  small  farmer  who  has  five  or  six  cows 
to  be  compelled  to  notify  the  public  authorities  when 
his  animals  have  tuberculosis? — Under  the  present 
conditions  really  it  casts  a  ban  on  a  man  if  he  reports 
he  has  a  cow  affected  with  tuberculosis.  Let  us  suppose 
he  is  a  dairyman.  Nowadays  his  customers  would  fall 
off,  and  not  only  is  he  punished  so  for  reporting  the 
disease,  but  at  the  same  time  he  is  no  better  off.  The 
animal  reported  is  left  there. 

Mr.  Wilson. — A  premium  is  put  on  his  remaining 
in  a  state  of  blissful  ignca'ance. 

32988.  Sir  Stewart  Woodhouse. — Supposing  there 
was  no  veterinary  service  in  Ireland  at  all,  what  would 
you  consider  the  best  form  of  veterinary  service  to 
institute — I  mean  as  to  the  appointment  of  veterinary 
inspectors  by  a  central  board,  or  by  County  Councils 
for  the  county  as  they  are  at  present? — Well,  I  believe 
in  central  control.  That  is  if  you  want  uniformity. 
Of  course,  in  many  countries  where  they  have  a 
veterinary  service,   and   where   there  are   large  pro- 
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vinces  to  deal  with,  yet  there  is  central  control 
when  you  bring  it  down  to  bed-rock.  Although  the 
various  provinces  of  France  have  their  veterinary  ser- 
vices, you  have  them  under  State  control. 

32989.  Therefore,  you  are  inclined  to  favour  the  idea 
of  veterinary  inspectors  appointed  as  at  present,  but 
with  their  present  salaries  increased? — Yes. 

32990.  And  ccmtrolled  and  uniformity  of  procedure 
secured  by  a  central  body? — Yes,  in  the  case  of  the 
Diseases  of  Animals  Acts. 

32991.  Lady  Eveeaed. — If  tuberculosis  were  a 
scheduled  disease,  the  veterinary  inspectors  would 
come  under  the  Department.  They  would  be  appointed 
by  the  Department  to  carry  out  the  Diseases  of 
Animals  Act? — In  our  proposed  Order  the  work  was 
to  be  done  by  the  local  authorities'  inspectors — that 
is  to  say,  the  inspectors  appointed  by  the  Local  Authori- 
ties under  the  Diseases  of  Animals  Act,  and  whose 
tenure  of  office  may  be  determined  by  the  Department. 
That  control  would  be  over  any  officer  appointed  under 
the  Diseases  of  Animals  Act.  The  Local  Government 
Board  have  that  same  control  over  their  veterinary  in- 
spectors, I  assume. 


32992.  The  Chairman. — But  one  knows  quite  well 
that  any  central  authority  controlling  a  service  under 
which  a  man  is  paid  £20  for  doing  work  which 
represents  certainly  hundreds  rather  than  tens,  could 
not  expect,  and  ought  not  to  expect,  full  and  efficient 
discharge  of  duties  for  a  salary  of  that  kind? — It  is 
unreasonable  to  expect  it. 

32993.  It  could  not  be  done.  No  public  Department 
would  be  supported  in  enforcing  rigid  attention  to 
duties  for  such  a  miserable  stipend  as  that. 

Mr.  Wilson. — Here  is  another  Clause  in  the  Bill  to 
which  we  have  already  referred.  "The  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  may  by  Order  require  the  Council  of  any 
County,  Borough,  or  Urban  District  to  appoint,  or 
combine  with  another  such  Council  in  appointing,  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  one  or  more  veterinary 
inspectors,  or  to  employ  for  this  purpose  any  inspector 
or  officer  appointed  by  the  Council  under  the  Diseases 
of  Animals  Act,  1895."'  That  suggests  that  the  Bill 
appears  to  contemplate  the  idea  at  the  back  of  your 
mind. 

The  Chairman. — I  don't  think  any  sane  person  could 
contemplate  anything  else. 


The  Commission  then  adjourned  till  the  23rd  December. 


SIXTY-SECOND  DAY.— MONDAY,  23rt)  DECEMBER,  1912. 

The  Commissioners  met  at  No.  5,  Upper  Castle  Yard,  Dublin,  to  consider  some  leading  questions  of  the 

Draft  Report. 


SIXTY-THIRD  TO  SEVENTY-SIXTH  DAYS. 

The  Commission  sat  in  Dublin  on  12th,  17th,  and  18th  February;  15th,  16th,  17th,  23rd,  24th,  and 
31st  May  ;  6th,  20th,  and  30th  June ;  1st  September  and  3rd  October,  1913,  to  consider  their 
Draft  Keport. 


SEVENTY-SEVENTH  DAY.— THURSDAY,  23rd  OCTOBER,  1913. 

The  Commissioners  met  at  No.  5,  Upper  Castle  Yard,  Dublin,  and  signed  their  Report. 
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APPENDIX  A. 

Extract  from  an  Article  on  the  Talbot  Milk  Institute  by  Dr.  A.  Jeffreys  Wood,  in  the  Australian 

Medical  Journal  of  3rd  February,  1912. 

(Referred  to  in  par.  12  of  the  Final  Report  of  the  Commission.) 


One  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  Institute's 
work  is  undoubtedly  the  house-to-house  visits  of  the 
Talbot  nurses.  These  nurses  are  most  emphatic  in 
stating  that  the  general  cleanliness  of  the  homes  that 
have  been  visited  in  previous  seasons  is  very  marked, 
and  that  instructions  given  to  one  mother  are  nearly 
always  passed  on  to  neighbours,  so  that  this  educa- 
tional campaign  at  the  homes  of  the  poorer  mothers  is 
already  beginning  to  bear  good  fruit. 

Nurse  Calvert  in  reviewing  her  experiences  as  a 
Talbot  nurse,  says  : — Room. — The  baby  is  often  in  a 
small,  close  back  room  with  all  the  windows  shut  in 
case  the  child  should  have  any  cold  air  blowing  on  it. 
The  mother  is  afraid  to  put  the  child  out  in  the 
fresh  air  lest  it  should  catch  cold ;  but  if  by  any  chance 
it  is  put  outside,  its  face  and  body  are  covered  up  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  gets  very  little  air. 

Clothing. — The  baby  is  usually  dressed  in  long 
clothes,  the  feet  tied  up  in  a  flannel,  and  the  body 
tightly  bound  up  in  a  stiff  binder.  If  the  child  is 
fortunate  enough  to  be  short-coated  it  usually  has 
far  too  many  clothes  on  it. 

Bottles. — The  bottles  are  usually  seen  half-full  of 
milk  lying  on  the  kitchen  table  with  flies  walking 
on  the  teat.  In  many  cases  this  milk  is  reheated  for 
a  second  feeding.  The  long  tube  bottles  are  not  as 
common  as  they  were,  but  many  mothers  prefer  them. 
(The  Commonwealth  authorities  should  prohibit  their 
importation.) 

Cases  are  not  uncommon  where  the  milk  is  heated 
at  bed-time,  wrapped  in  flannel  and  kept  warm  in 
bed  for  the  baby  to  drink  during  the  night,  the  mother 
being  too  lazy  to  get  up  and  heat  it. 

Separate  Cot. — It  is  the  usual  custom  for  the  mother 
to  take  the  baby  to  bed  with  her  to  keep  it  warm. 
Great  difficulty  is  experienced  by  the  nurse  in  getting 
the  mother  to  put  the  child  in  a  separate  cot,  basket 
or  box  during  the  night. 

Comforters. — The  mother  usually  puts  the  com- 
forter into  her  own  mouth  before  putting  it  into  the 
baby's  mouth.  It  is  picked  straight  off  the  floor  and 
put  into  the  baby's  mouth.  These  comforters  are 
usually  dipped  in  honey  or  malt,  flies  frequently  come 


Infants" 
(See  par. 

Information  supplied  by  Dr.  G. 


BATTERSEA  BOROUGH  COUNCIL. 

Infants'  Milk  Depot. 
(1).  Establishment. 

The  Depot  was  established  in  June,  1902,  as  the 
outcome  of  an  inquiry  by  the  Health  Committee  of 
the  Council  into  the  question  of  Infantile  Mortality, 
the  rate  of  which  had  been  for  the  past  six  years  as 
follows  : — 

1896    176  1899    161 

1897    161  1900    159 

1898    165  1901    163 

A  shop  in  a  main  thoroughfare  in  one  of  the  poorest 
parts  of  the  borough  was  taken  and  fitted  up  with 
machinery  and  appliances  for  the  modification  and 
sterilisation  of  milk  at  an  initial  cost  of  about  £'660. 


to  rest  on  them,  dirt  and  fluff  are  frequently  seen  on 
tiiem,  and  before  the  nurse's  advent  they  are  hardly 
ever  boiled. 

Feeding. — The  custom  is  for  the  mother  to  feed 
the  child  every  time  it  cries;  the  milk  is  heated  and 
the  tap  water  is  run  into  the  bottle  to  cool  down 
the  milk.  The  milk  is  often  kept  in  the  hottest 
part  of  the  house  with  the  meat  and  butter.  Here 
the  flies  also  seem  to  congregate.  Mothers  feed  their 
babies  with  other  things  than  milk;  Kola  beer  and 
grapes  in  the  case  of  one  baby  were  followed  by  con- 
vulsions. 

Bathing. — Many  mothers  are  afraid  that  a  daily 
bath  will  give  baby  cold.  It  is  common  for  the  bath 
to  be  deferred  to  3  p.m.  or  later  on  this  account. 

The  babies'  soiled  napkins  are  very  often  never 
washed,  but  dried  before  the  fire.  This  is  all  pure 
ignorance,  and  once  the  error  of  such  practices  is 
pointed  out  to  them  the  majority  of  mothers  say, 
'■  I  might  have  known  that,  but  I  never  heard  it 
before."  There  are  a  few  who  will  never  do  as  they 
are  told.  Many  of  the  homes  visited  by  the  Talbot 
nurse  are  clean  from  the  beginning,  and  have  none  of 
the  faults  previously  mentioned.  Many  of  these  poor 
overworked  women  have  no  means  of  doing  things  as 
they  should — no  garden  or  verandah.  Many  of  them 
live  with  their  husband  and  family  in  one  back  room 
rented  from  a  friend,  and  they  live  and  eat  and  sleep 
in  this  room  without  any  means  of  boiling  the  bottles. 
They  are  afraid  of  boiling  these  bottles  lest  they  should 
break  them,  often  saying,  "  If  I  break  this  bottle  where 
am  I  to  get  another?" 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  things  to  a  Talbot  nurse 
after  a  few  visits  is  to  go  to  one  of  these  homes  and 
find  the  baby  on  the  verandah  or  coolest  spot  avail- 
able, clad  in  cool  loose  clothes,  the  bottle  and  teat 
lying  in  boiled  water,  and  the  milk  in  a  sterilised  bottle 
standing  in  the  Talbot  ice  chest,  and  to  hear  that  the 
baby  is  sleeping  in  a  perambulator,  box  or  dress  basket 
instead  of  in  its  mother's  bed. 

The  work  done  by  the  Talbot  nurse  is  simply  invalu- 
able in  educating  mothers  in  their  own  homes,  spread- 
ing everywhere  lessons  in  cleanliness  and  the  value  of 
fresh  air. 


(2)  .  Apparatus. 

The  machinery  consists  of  a  steriliser  with  a  capa- 
city for  650  bottles,  a  boiler,  cooling  tank,  an  electro- 
motor bottle  cleansing  apparatus,  automatic  bottle 
fillers,  strainers,  etc.  Fuller  details  of  the  apparatus 
are  given  in  the  annexed  list. 

(3)  .  Staff  employed  at  Depot. 

£  s.  d. 

i  Manageress       ...       ...    1  10    0  per  week. 

1  Assistant       ...       ...    1    3    0  do. 

3  Assistants    110  do. 

f  Caretaker    0  12    6  do. 

(4)  .  Preparation  of  Milk. 

The  milk  is  supplied  under  contract  as  regards  purity 
and  quality,  and  on  being  received  daily  is  stored  in 
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an  ice  safe  until  ready  for  modification.  It  is  modified 
into  three  mixtures,  suitable  to  the  requirements  of  the 
various  ages  of  the  children  : — 

(a)  Two  parts  water,  one  part  milk,  with  a  little 

cream,  sugar  and  salt  in  suitable  propor- 
tions. Lactose  is  used  for  very  young 
children. 

(b)  Equal   parts    milk   and    water,    with  cream, 

sugar  and  salt. 

(c)  Two  parts  milk,  one  part  water,  with  cream. 

sugar  and  salt. 

The  procedure  in  preparing  the  milk  is  as  follows  : — 
The  milk  is  strained,  then  modified,  and  the  bottles 
are  filled  from  the  patent  fillers  to  prevent  handling. 
Each  bottle  receives  sufficient  for  one  feed  only.  The 
bottles  are  then  stoppered  down,  placed  in  the  steri- 
liser, and  subjected  to  steam  sterilisation  for  twenty 
minutes.  After  this,  they  are  placed  in  the  cooling 
tank  until  delivered  to  the  distributing  stations,  of 
which  there  are  two  in  addition  to  the  central  depot. 
These  three  stations  bring  the  milk  within  compara- 
tively easy  reach  of  the  inhabitants  of  each  of  tlie  three 
registration  sub-districts  into  which  the  borough  is 
divided.  A  sufficient  supply  is  handed  to  each  cus- 
tomer to  last  24  hours,  the  requisite  number  of  bottles 
— each  containing  one  meal — being  placed  in  a  wire 
basket. 

(5)  .  Charges. 

Per  Week. 

Up  to  six  months  ...       ...       ...  1/6 

Six  to  twelve  months     ...       ...       ...  2/- 

Over  twelve  months        ...       ...       ...  2/6 

(6)  .  Management. 

The  primary  object  of  the  institution  is  to  supply 
milk  to  weakly  children  whose  mothers,  from  some 
physical  defect  or  other  satisfactory  cause,  are  unable 
to  nurse  their  children.  Precautions  are  adopted  to 
secure  this  object,  the  milk  being  supplied  to  appli- 
cants only  on  the  recommendation  of  a  medical  practi- 
tioner.   A  card  containing  instructions  as  to  the  use 


of  the  milk  is  handed  to  each  applicant  at  the  time  of 
registration.  After  the  appUcaut  is  registered,  a  visit 
is  paid  to  the  home  by  the  Lady  Health  Visitor,  and 
instruction  is  given  as  to  the  proper  feeding,  clothing 
and  tending  of  the  child,  attention  also  being  directed 
to  the  remedying  of  any  insanitary  conditions  which 
may  be  found  to  exist  in  the  house.  The  family  his- 
tory of  the  child  is  ascertained,  and  the  mother  is 
invited  to  bring  the  child  regularly  every  week  or 
fortnight  to  the  weighing-room,  which  thus  enables 
a  more  satisfactory  supervision  to  be  exercised  over  the 
children  and  their  progress  to  be  noted. 

(7).  Statistics. 

Cost  of  Maintenance:  1904-5.  £587:  1905-6,  £509; 
1906-7,  £462.  Average  number  of  children  fed  : — per 
year,  800:  per  day,  200. 


Death  H.4.tes. 

General.  Infantile.  Depot. 

Year.      per  1,000  pop.  per  1,000  births,    per  1,000. 

1901  ...    16.3  163  — 

1902  ...    15.0  136  — 

1903  ...    14.2  135  — 

1904  ...    14.4  147  — 

1905  ...    14.4  131  105.7 

1906  ...    13.2  126  77.4 


(8).  EesuUs. 

As  regards  the  results  of  this  attempt  to  lower  the 
rate  of  infantile  mortality  in  the  borough,  the  above 
figures  will  be  found  interesting.  The  statistics  for 
the  children  fed  on  the  Council's  milk  are  the  more 
striking  when  it  is  remembered  that  they  do  not  con- 
stitute a  normal  population,  many  of  them  being  more 
or  less  seriously  ill  commencing  the  milk.  Since  the 
year  in  which  the  Depot  was  established  the  rate  of 
infantile  mortality  has  steadily  declined,  with  the 
exception  of  the  year  1904,  when,  owing  to  unfavour- 
able meteorological  conditions,  there  was  a  high  inci- 
dence of  infantile  diarrhoea.  It  is  only  reasonable  to 
assume  that  part  of  this  decline  must  be  attributed  to 
the  Milk  Depot. 


APPARATUS. 

Sterliser  (capacity  650  bottles) 

Bottle  washing  machine 

Bottle  filler 

Bottle  filler 

Bottles 

Stoppers 

Washers 

Baskets  (9  bottles) 
Baskets  (6  bottles) 
Bottle  washing  brushes 
Refrigerator 
Boiler 

Cooling  Tank 
Thermometers  (6) 
Teats 

Churns,  etc. 

Strainer  (Ulax) 

Filtering  medium 

Lactose 

Castor  Sugar 

Ice 

Milk 

Cream 


Dairy  Supply  Co.,  Museum  Street,  W.C.  ... 

Verity  and  Co..  London  ... 

Gopiu  et  fils.  Havre 

Vipan  and  Headly,  Leicester 

Barrow  and  Co.,  Mexborough  (per  gross)  ... 

Duke,  Wearing, and  Co^,  Wardbur  Street,  W.  (per  gross) 

Dunlop  Rubber  Co.,  Clerkenwell,  E.C.  (per  lb.) 

Duke,  Waring  and  Co.,  Wardour  Street,  W.  (per  doz.) 

Duke,  Waring  and  Co.,  Wardour  Street,  W.  (per  doz.) 

•Jackson  and  Co..  Liverpool  ■  (per  doz.) 

Thomas  Hall 

L.  de  Wyttenbach,  38  Torrington  Square,  W. 
Gappe  and  Co.,  Southwark,  S.E.  ... 

T.  A.  Reynolds  and  Co.,  130  Clerkenwell  Road,  E.C.  (each) 
Ingram  and  Sons,  Hackney  Wick  (per  gross) 
Vipan  and  Headley,  Leicester      ...  ...       ^  ... 

Vipan  and  Headley,  Leicester       ...  ...  ...  ... 

L.  Lumley  and  Co.,  Minories,  E.C.  (per  box) 
Evans,  Sons,  Lescher  and  Webb,  Bartholomew  Close  (per  cwt.) 
Glebe  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  Eastcheap,  E.C.  (per  cwt.) 
United  Carlo  Gatti,  Stephenson  and  Slaters,  Limited  (per  ton) 
Contract  (per  gallon)       ...  ...  ...  ...  ... 

Contract  (per  pint)  ...  ... 


£ 

s. 

d. 

65 

0 

0 

6 

10 

0 

2 

0 

0 

4 

10 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

3 

6 

0 

6 

6 

0 

13 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

5 

0 

42 

0 

0 

23 

0 

0 

9 

8 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

2 

6 

4 

0 

0 

1 

7 

6 

0 

3 

6 

2 

15 

0 

0 

19 

6 

1 

6 

8 

0 

0 

11 

0 

1 

3 
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APPENDIX  C. 


Creamekif.s  and  Infectious  Disease. 

Statement  hauded  in  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Smith,  Principal  Clerk,  Local  Government  Board,  Dublin.  (See- 
Vol  3  of  Evidence,  page  169,  Question  32672.) 


CREAMERIES  AND  INFECTIOUS  DISEASE. 

One  phase  of  the  danger  arising  to  public  health 
from  milk  supply  is  deserving  of  special  notice,  as  the 
attendant  conditions,  if  not  peculiar  to  Ireland,  are 
of  particular  importance  in  this  country.  Allusion  is 
made  to  outbreaks  of  enteric  fever  attributable  to 
infected  separated  milk  distributed  from  a  creamery. 
The  characteristic  feature  of  these  outbreaks  consists 
in  the  contemporaneous  occurrence  of  a  series  of  cases 
of  enteric  fever  spread  over  a  wide  area  of  rural  dis- 
trict, in  which  the  sole  correlating  circumstance  is  the 
connection  of  the  patients  with  some  creamery  either 
in  the  relation  of  milk  suppliers  or  through  the  con- 
sumption of  separated  milk. 

There  is,  of  course,  nothing  in  the  mechanical  opera- 
tions of  a  creamery  which  per  se  would  tend  to  the 
propagation  of  infective  germs.  The  creamery,  by 
reason  of  the  return  of  separated  milk  to  its  customers, 
merely  serves  as  the  vehicle  for  disseminating  infec- 
tion, when  once  the  infective  material  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  supply  of  milk.  This  latter  result  may 
come  about  in  many  ways,  through  tlie  handling  of 


milk  by  an  infected  person  (milker,  carrier,  or  creamery, 
employee),  through  storage  of  milk  in  an  infected 
atmosphere  (e.g.,  in  a  sick-room),  or  through  the  use- 
of  infected  water  for  cleansing  milk-vessels.  Such 
specific  infection  might  occur  on  the  premises  of  an 
individual  milk  supplier,  or  in  course  of  collection  or 
distribution  or  at  the  creamery  itself.  But  given  the 
introduction  of  infection  into  a  creamery  milk  supply, 
the  germs  pass  into  cii-culation  (through  the  returned 
separated  milk)  over  the  entire  area  served  by  the- 
creamery,  and  when  the  infected  separated  milk  is 
used  for  dietetic  purposes,  then  some  inmates  of' 
households  of  creamery  suppliers  are  liable  to  develop 
the  disease  with  cumulative  effects  upon  the  volume 
of  infection  contained  in  the  milk  going  to  the 
creamery,  unless,  indeed,  the  patients  happen  to  be- 
immediately  recognised  and  effectively  isolated.  In 
this  way,  a  single  case  of  enteric  fever  in  the  house- 
hold of  a  creamery  supplier  is  capable  of  originating 
a  widespread  epidemic,  and  therein,  from  a  public 
licalth  point  of  view,  lies  the  great  danger  of  creamery 
institutions. 


LIST  OF  OUTBREAKS  OF  ENTERIC  FEVER  ATTRIBUTED  TO  INFECTED  SEPARATED 

MILK  FROM  CREAMERIES. 
(Prepared  from  the  Reports  and  Records  of  the  Local  Government  Board). 


Sanitary  District. 


Dispensary  District. 


Approximate  Date. 


Number 
of 
Cases. 


Observations. 


1.  Bandou 

2.  Tralee 

3.  Killarney 

4.  Tipperary 
6.  Tipperary 


6.  Kilkenny  . . 
Callan 

7.  Cork 

8.  Kanturk    .  . 
Mallow 

9.  Croom 

10.  Mitchelstown 


11. 


12. 


Newcastle  West 
Rathkeale  .  . 
Kilmallock 


13.  Newcastle  West 

14.  Kanturk 

15.  Kanturk 

16.  Kanturk 

17.  Newcastle  . . 

18.  Newcastle  .  . 
Croom 

19.  Shgo 

20.  Ballyshannon  No.  3 


21.  Millstreet  .. 
Killarney  . . 

22.  Mitchelstown  No.  2 

23.  Cavan 


Bandon  . . 
Castleisland 

Molahifie 

Bansha  . . 
Bansha    . . 


Tullaroan 

Callan 

Blarney  . . 

Milford    . . 

Buttevant 

Castletown 

Mitchelstown 

Ardagh    . . 

Rathkeale 

Ballyhea 


Feenagh  and  Broad - 

ford. 
Newmarket 


Milford 


Feenagh  . . 
Feenagh  . . 
Castletown 
Carney 

Kinlough 


Cullen 
Coom 
Galbally 
Arva 


August,  1893 

October,  1893  to  May. 
1894. 

June,  1894,  to  Spring, 
1895. 

September,  1894  .. 
July.  1895 


October,  1895 

March,  1896 

September,  1896 

October,  1890 
October,  1896 


December,   1896  to 

March,  1897. 
June,      1897,  to 

January,  1898. 

September,  1897. 

September,  1897,  to 
January,  1898. 

December,   1897  to 

January,  1898. 
May,  1898 
May,  1898 

November,  1898  .. 

June  to  July,  1899 

March,  1900 


August,  1900 

October,  1900 
November,  1900 


43 
700 

50 

43 
20 

200 

8 
21 
14 
24 
34 

GO 

42 

28 
39 

25 

10 
10 
12 
10 

56 

30 


/  30 
\  48 
20 


See  article  by  Dr.  Wclply  in 
"  Lancet  "  of  21st  April,  1894. 

Includes  secondary  cases,  but  Castle- 
island Creamery  main  centre  of 
infection. 

Ballinvarrig  Creamery. 

Rossadrohid  Creamery. 

Rossadrohid    Creamery  ;    all  cases 

within  a  short  radius  of  Creamery.. 

None  attacked  except  those  who 

partook  of  separated  milk. 
Early   cases   diagnosed   as  Typhus 

Fever  or  Influenza. 
Mourne  Abbey  Creamery. 

Liscarroll  Creamery. 

Creamery  at  Granagh. 

Mitchelstown  Creamery.    Closed  lOthf 

November,  1896. 
Primary  case  was  sister  of  employee 

at  Ardagh  Creamery. 
First   patient   brought   home  from 

Mallow.     Disease  spread  through 

Ballyhea  Creamery. 


Disease  imported  from  Newcastle. 
Family  first  attacked  supplied, 
milk  to  Creamery. 


Feenagh  Creamery. 

Ballinful  Creamcrj'..  Nb-  past'eurf- 
sing  plant.       Temporarily  closed. 

Kinlough  Creamery.  Milk  stored  by 
customers  in  sleeping  and  living 
apartments. 


Nohoval  Creamery. 

Myra  Creamery. 
Lossett  Creamery. 


•2  C 
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Sanitary  District. 


Dispensary  District. 


Approximate  Date. 


Number 
of 
Cases. 


Observations. 


24.  Nenagh 


2').    Boyle  No.  2 

2fi.  Macroom  . . 
27.    Callan  No.  1 


28. 
29. 


Kanturk 
Kanturlc 


30.  Tipperary  No.  1 

31.  Listowel 

32.  Mitchelstown  No.  1 

33.  Sligo 

34.  Limerick  No.  1 

35.  Tipperary  No.  1 

3G.  Charleville 

37.  Omagh 

38.  GUn 

39.  Tralee 

40.  Boyle  No.  2 

41.  Manorharailton 

42.  Manorhamilton 

43.  Manorhamilton 

44.  Omagh 

45.  Listowel 

46.  Manorhamilton 

47.  Manorhamilton 

48.  Kanturk    . . 

49.  Thurles 
Nenagh 

50.  Tobercurry 

51.  Enniskillen 

52.  Croom 
Kilmallock 

53.  Tralee 


Newport 
Silvermines 

Gurteen  . . 

Clonmoyle 
Kilmoganny 

Newmarket 

Kanturk 

Newmarket 


Cappagh  ^ 

Tarbert  .. 

Mitchelstown 
Clift'oney 

Cappamore 


Gortin 


{ 


Glin 

Castlemaine 

Gurteen  . . 

Dromahaire 

Manorhamilton 

Dromahaire 

Gortin 

Tarbert  .. 

Manorhamilton 

Dromahaire 

Borrisoleigh 

Toomevarra 

Coolaney 

{ 

Tobercurry 

r 

Derrygonnelly 

Croom 

Bruree 

\ 

Ardfert    . . 

Tralee  No.  2 

f 

April.  1901 

40 

September,  1901  . . 

25 

December,  1901 

18 

December,  1901,  to 

16 

.lanuary,  lyoz. 

March     to  April, 

31 

1902. 

May  to  June,  1902 

10 

June,  1902 

22 

May,  1903 

11 

November,  1903   . . 

42 

July,  1903 

9 

November,  1903  .. 

90 

July,  1904 

24 

February  to  April, 

10 

1905. 

August,  1905 

40 

November,  1905    .  . 

72 

January  to  May, 
1906. 

February,  1906  .. 

July,  1906 

October,  1906  to 
April,  1907. 

July  to  October,  1907. 

Sef)tember  to  Decem- 
ber, 1907. 

October  to  Decem  - 
ber,  1907. 

July,  1908 

November,  1908 

December,  1908 

March,  1909 

July,  1909 


1910. 
January,  1911 


April,  1912 


41 

7 
10 
50 

44 


13 


79 
36 
16 
51 

60 

26 
26 

16 


Ballinahinch  Creamery.  Every 
patient  had  eaten  bread  made  with 
separated  milk. 

Outbreak    ceased    on  temporary 
closure  of  Creamery. 

Creamery  closed  5th  January.  No 

cases  afterwards. 
Newmarket  Creamery. 

Knockacommer  Creamery.  Infec- 
tion imported  from  preceding  out- 
break. 

Hollyford  Creamery  and  Branch  at 

Annacarty. 
Tarbert  Creamery.     Two  outbreaks. 


Milk -carrier,  first  patient.  Ballin- 
trillick  Creamery  temporarily 
closed. 

Cappamore  Creamery.  No  pasteuris- 
ing plant. 


Ballyhea  Creamery. 

Greencastle     Creamery  established 

1904.     First  patient  was  attendant 

at  Creamery. 
Pasteuriser  not  used. 


Dromahaire  Creamery. 


Thirty -six    houses.         Number  of 
individual  cases  not  ascertained. 


Pasteurising  plant  not  in  use. 
Mainly  Mullawn  Creamery. 
Fifty  cases  for  year. 

Currabeha  Creamery. 

Cursallagh  Creamery  suspected. 

Derrygonnelly  Creamery. 
Banogue  Creamery.    No  pasteurising 
plant. 

Tubrid    Creamery.         No  efficient 
pasteurisation. 


Place  Distribidinii . 

It  is  bigDificant  that  in  the  earlier  years  these  out- 
breaks were  confined  to  a  small  number  of  districts  in 
the  Counties  of  Cork,  Kerry  and  Limerick. 

No  such  occurrence  was  noted  in  any  district  North 
of  the  centre  line  of  Ireland  until  189*^9.  Thencefor- 
ward until  1905  the  higher  incidence  in  southern  dis- 
tricts continued  to  be  marked,  although  Boyle  No.  2 
and  Sligo  Rural  Districts  furnished  creamery  outbreaks 
in  1901  and  1903  respectively. 

Since  1905,  the  larger  proportion  of  these  outbreaks 
has  occurred  in  northern  districts. 

No  doubt  these  features  of  distribution  correspond 
with  the  growth  and  development  of  the  creamery 
system,  which  had  its  origin  in  the  South  of  Ireland, 
and  thence  spread  to  certain  counties  of  the  North. 

The  first  authenticated  creamery  outbreak  occurred 
in  Bandon  Union  in  1893.  This  outbreak  was  a  typical 
case,  and  is  thoroughly  representative  of  the  class. 
Moreover,  in  this  instance,  it  was  found  possible  to 
indicate  the  precise  mode  in  which  infection  was  intro- 
duced into  the  milk  supply  going  to  the  creamery. 

It  is,  indeed,  probable  that  outbreaks  of  the  same 
kmd  had  occurred  prior  to  the  Bandon  case,  but  that 
in  the  absence  of  the  explanatory  idea  their  signifi- 
cance had  not  been  appreciated.  The  Bandon  outbreak 
was  quickly  followed  by  an  extensive  epidemic  in  the 
Castleisland  Dispensary  District  of  Tralee  Union.  This 
outbreak,  if  secondary  cases  be  included,  lasted  prac- 
tically a  year,  and,  involving  as  many  as  700  patients, 
constitutes  a  record  in  creamery  outbreaks,  which  is 
never  likely  to  be  equalled  in  this  country. 


In  Castleisland  there  co-existed  all  the  circumstances 
which  are  calculated  to  foster  the  free  operation  of 
the  infective  agency  of  contaminated  separated  milk. 
The  instrumentality  of  a  creamery  in  connection  with 
enteric  fever  outbreaks  was  a  new  idea  in  epidemiology, 
and  was  not  at  the  time  generally  appreciated,  the 
initial  cases  of  the  outbreak  escaped  observation,  or, 
where  medically  attended,  were  regarded  as  influenza, 
patients  were  treated  at  home  and  in  the  houses  of 
creamery  suppliers  without  due  precautions  of  isola- 
tion, etc.,  the  inhabitants  were  poor,  and  freely  used 
separated  milk  as  an  article  of  diet,  the  milk  was  pro- 
duced and  handled  under  the  most  unhygienic  condi- 
tions; moreover,  even  when  the  disease  came  to  be 
diagnosed  as  enteric  fever,  its  source  was  ascribed  to 
polluted  water  supply.  The  epidemic  had  been  in  pro- 
gress for  four  months,  before  the  facts  were  brought  to 
the  notice  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  but  in 
March,  1894,  the  Board's  Medical  Inspector,  Dr. 
Browne,  after  visiting  the  district,  pronounced  the 
disease  as  enteric  fever,  and  pointed  to  the  Castleisland 
creamery  as  the  medium  of  infection.  Steps  were  at 
once  taken  to  suspend  the  operations  of  the  creamery, 
and  successful  prosecutions  were  instituted  against 
persons  supplying  milk  from  infected  houses.  These 
measures  were  quickly  followed  by  a  marked  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  new  eases,  and  although  occa- 
sional cases  of  a  secondary  character  kept  cropping  up 
for  some  months,  the  epidemic  incidence  of  the  out- 
break rapidly  subsided. 

The  entire  history  of  the  Castleisland  epidemic  was 
subsequently  reviewed  in  an  exhaustive  report  by  the 
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present  Medical  Commissioner  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  then  a  Medical  Inspector,  and  his  summary  of 
ctmclusions  may  here  be  quoted  :■ — ■ 

(1)  .  •■  Between  the  ■i4th  October,  1893,  and  the 
30th  of  May,  1894,  over  seven  hundred  cases  of 
enteric  fever  broke  out  in  a  rural  district,  where 
enteric  fever  had  never  before  been  epidemic. 

(2)  .  "  The  area  of  the  milk  supply  to  the  Castle- 
island  creamery  and  the  area  of  the  disease  are 
almost  co-terminous. 

(3)  .  "  The  creamery  milk  is  the  only  food  or  liquid 
common  to  the  whole  diseased  area,  the  water  supply 
being  numerous  and  from  many  different  sources, 
and  separate  water  sheds. 

(4)  .  "  Within  a  vei'y  short  time  after  the  (primary) 
cases  at  K  ,  fever  broke  out  almost  simultane- 
ously at  different  points  supplied  by  the  creamery 
milk,  many  of  the  cases  being  in  no  way  connected 
with  each  other. 

(5)  .  "  There  are  many  instances  in  the  earlier  his- 
tory of  the  disease,  before  the  poison  became  so  abun- 
dant that  the  tracing  of  its  ramifications  was  impos- 
sible, showing  that  wliere  persons  used  the  sepa- 
rated milk  from  the  creamery,  they  were  attacked, 
while  those  not  using  it  escaped. 


(G).  "  The  people  of  the  town  of  Castleisland,  who 
are  not  farmers,  and  who,  as  a  rule,  had  few  dealings 
with  the  creamery,  escaped  in  a  remarkable  manner 
from  the  disease  :  this  was  especially  noticeable  in 
the  poorer  and  most  insanitary  parts  of  the  town." 

The  appearance  of  these  outbreaks  in  recent  years 
in  the  North  of  Ireland  is,  no  doubt,  an  accompani- 
ment of  the  extension  of  the  creamery  system.  This 
fact  was  definitely  noted  in  the  case  of  the  Green- 
castle  creamery  (1905),  which  had  only  been  opened 
in  the  preceding  year.  On  the  other  hand,  the  practi- 
cal disappearance  of  creamery  outbreaks  from  the 
great  dairying  districts  in  County  Limerick  goes  to 
show  that  with  increasing  experience  on  the  part  both 
of  creamery  managers  and  of  their  customers  in  the 
working  of  the  creamery  system,  the  danger  of  fever 
outbreaks  spread  through  separated  milk  may  be 
greatly  diminished,  if  not  altogether  eliminated. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  districts  in  which  creamery 
outbreaks  have  occurred  in  recent  years  have,  in  the 
main,  been  poor  and  backward  districts.  In  these  dis- 
tricts, there  is  risk  of  careless  handling  of  milk,  its 
storage  in  living-rooms,  the  dietetic  use  of  separated 
milk,  and  the  non-recognition  or  concealment  of  cases 
of  disease.  It  is  readily  to  be  understood  that  poverty 
and  consequent  lack  of  knowledge  offer  exceptional' 
facilities  for  the  spread  of  infection. 


TIME  DISTRIBUTION  OF  ENTERIC  FEVER  OUTBREAKS  RECORDED  ON  PREVIOUS 

LIST  (Pages  191-192). 


Approximate  Date  of  Onset. 


Rural  Sanitary  Districts  affected 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


Glin,  Enniskillen. 
Tipperary  No.  1,  Tralee. 

Cork,  Ballyshannon  No.  3,  Kanturk,  Kanturk. 
Nenagh,  Tobercurry,  Tralee. 

Kanturk,  Newcastle  (Co.  Limerick),  Kanturk,  Listowel,  Croom. 
Killarney,  Kilmallock,  Sligo,  Tipperary  No.  1. 

Tipperary,  Mitchelstown  No.  1,  Limerick  No.  1.  Boyle  No.  2,  Manorhamilton,  Listowel' 

Thurles. 
Bandon,  Charleville,  Millstreet. 

Tipperary,  Mallow,  Newcastle  (Co.  Limerick),  Kanturk,  Boyle  No.  2,  Manorhamilton. 
Tralee,  Kilkenny,  Croom,  Mitchelstown,  Manorhamilton,  Omagh,  Mitchelstown  No.  2. 
Sligo,  Listowel,  Omagh,  Manorhamilton,  Cavan,  Newcastle  (Co.  Limerick). 
Newcastle  (Co.  Limerick),  Kanturk,  Macroom,  Callan  No.  1,  Manorhamilton. 


The  foregoing  table  goes  to  show  that  no  period  ol 
the  year  has  been  entirely  free  from  such  outbreaks. 
Their  frequency,  however,  has  been  decidedly  less  dur- 
ing the  four  opening  months  of  the  year,  when  creamery 
operations  are  curtailed  on  account  of  the  restricted 
output  of  milk. 

The  sudden  increase  recorded  for  the  month  of  May, 
coupled  with  the  high  figures  for  the  two  succeeding 
months,  is  a  feature  of  considerable  significance,  seeing 
that  it  coincides  with  the  spring  expansion  of  the  supply 
of  milk  and  extends  over  the  full  working  season  of 
the  creameries.  The  increase  in  May  is  especially  note- 
worthy, as  that  period  of  the  year  is  not  one  which  is 
usually  associated  with  any  marked  incidence  of  enteric 
fever,  and  the  fact  of  such  increase  points  to  the 
operation  of  some  exceptional  influence. 

The  customary  autumnal  prevalence  of  enteric  fever 
is  reflected  in  the  record  for  September  and  October, 
while  the  high  figures  for  November  and  December 
may,  with  reasonable  probability,  be  attributed  to  the 
holding  over  of  milk  and  its  storage  in  possibly  con- 
taminated surroundings  consequent  upon  a  failing 
supply  in  the  early  winter. 

_  It  may  be  added  that  no  epidemics  of  either  scarla- 
tina or  diphtheria  have  been  found  to  be  associated 
with  separated  milk  from  creameries,  although  both 
these  diseases  are  known  to  be  disseminated  through 
th'j  medium  of  whole  milk. 

The  precautionary  and  preventive  measures  which 
the  Local  Government  Board  have  from  time  to  time 
recommended  in  4ealing  with  local  epidemics  of  enteric 
fever  connected  with  creameries  have  been  : — 

(1).  The  adoption  oi'  the  Infectious  Disease  (Notifi- 
cation) Act,  1889,  and  the  Infectious  Disease  (Preven- 
tion) Act,  1890. 


(2)  .  The  enforcement  of  the  Dairies,  Cowsheds 
and  Milkshops  Orders  and  the  appointment  of  In- 
spectors thereunder. 

(3)  .  The  prevention  of  the  supply  of  milk  to 
creameries  from  infected  households. 

(4)  .  The  issue  of  notices  warning  the  inhabitants 
of  the  affected  area  against  the  use  of  separated  milk 
for  food  purposes. 

(5)  .  The  temporary  closure  of  the  creamery  in- 
volved (in  cases  where  the  epidemic  ie  extensive  and' 
protracted). 

(6)  .  The  introduction  and  effective  use  of  pas- 
teurising plant  at  creameries. 

The  last-mentioned  subject  was  specially  investi- 
gated by  the  Board's  bacteriologist,  Professor  E.  J. 
McWeeney,  and  his  report  was  circulated  m  Ma  v.  1903, 
to  all  sanitary  authorities  in  Ireland.  The  principal 
recommendations  were  that  all  new  milk  received  at 
creameries  should  be  pasteurised,  and  that  the  tempera- 
ture observed  in  the  process  should  be  19.5  degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

Butter. 

Although  perhaps  not  strictly  relevant  to  tlie  present 
inquiry,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  add  a  few 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  butter. 

The  possibility  of  the  spread  of  infection  by  means; 
of  butter  from  an  infected  source  cannot  be  definitely 
denied,  and  such  a  contingency  was  viewed  by  the 
Local  Government  Board  with  some  misgiving  durinn- 
the  later  'nineties,  when  outbreaks  of  enteric  fever 
connected  with  creameries  were  of  such  frequent  occur- 
rence in  the  South  of  Ireland.  At  that  time,  a  succes- 
tion  was  addressed  to  the  Irish  Government  that  a 
scientific  investigation  should  be  instituted  with  the 
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express  object  of  elucidating  the  problem,  whether 
butter  could  serve  as  a  medium  of  infection,  but  this 
was  not  followed  up. 

No  case  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  in  which  creamery  butter  has  been 
ascertained  to  be  the  vehicle  of  infection  of  enteric 
fever.  This  is  the  more  surprising  in  face  of  the 
numerous  instances  in  which  creameries  are  known  to 
■liave  been  associated  with  extensive  outbreaks  arising 
ifrom  the  consumption  of  separated  milk.  These 
■creameries  were,  no  doubt,  at  the  same  time,  dispos- 
ing of  their  butter  products,  and  although  in  the  \\  ide 
distribution  of  butter,  there  is  doubtless  greater  diffi- 
■culty  in  tracing  out  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect, 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  that,  assuming  that  enteric 
fever  is  transmitted  by  butter,  no  positive  instance 
should  have  come  on  record  in  this  country.  In  the 
'early  part  of  last  year,  a  case  was  brought  under  the 
-Board's  notice  in  which  there  were  prima  facie  grounds 
for  supposing  that  the  consumption  of  creamery  butter 
was  accountable  for  a  group  of  enteric  fever  cases  in 
the  North  of  Ireland.  On  inquiry,  however,  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  patients  in  the  creamery  area, 
from  whom  infection  Avas  believed  to  have  spread,  con- 
tracted and,  in  fact,  developed  the  disease  while  absent 
at  a  holiday  resort,  and  that  the  supply  of  milk  from 
their  residence  to  the  local  creamery  had  been  discon- 
tinued two  days  before  their  return  to  the  creamery 
urea. 

Conclusion. 

The  foregoing  summary  ftf  the  experience  of  the 
past  nineteen  years  shows  that  the  creamery  system  is 


capable  of  acting,  and  continues  to  act,  as  a  source  of 
danger  to  the  public  health  which  cannot  be  disre- 
garded. 

That  danger  primarily  has  its  origin  at  the  premises 
of  individual  creamery  suppliers  through  concealment 
of  disease  or  non-observance  of  essential  principles  of 
cleanliness  and  hygiene. 

Secondarily,  the  danger  arises  at  the  creamery 
premises  through  the  failure  to  provide  or  make  effec- 
tive use  of  a  pasteurising  plant  for  the  destruction  of 
pathogenic  germs  in  milk  received  for  butter-making. 

The  remedies  and  preventive  measures  which  should 
be  generally  adopted  are  : — 

(1)  .  Careful  and  systematic  inspection  of  the  pre- 
mises of  creamery  suppliers  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  Dairies,  Cowsheds  and  Milkshops  (Ire- 
land) Order  of  1908. 

(2)  .  Exclusion  from  the  creamery  supply  of  all 
milk  from  infected  households,  unless  and  until 
])roper  precautions  are  observed. 

(3)  .  The  compulsory  provision  and  use  of  pasteuris- 
ing plant  at  all  creameries. 

(4)  .  Power  to  close  a  creamery  when  found  to  be 
associated  with  an  epidemic  outbreak  of  disease. 

Local  Government  Board,  Dublin, 
December,  1912. 


Supplemental  statement  handed  in  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Smith. 


Milk  Supply  and  Infectious  Disease. 

Appended  is  a  list  of  recent  outbreaks  of  enteric 
fever  which  have  with  more  or  less  certainty  been 
attributed  to  an  infected  milk  supply. 

'The  following  points  may  be  noted  : — 

Frequency. — The   rate  of  occurrence   is  about 
three  per  annum. 

Incidence. — Greater  in  urban  districts. 

Camtation. — Unreported   or    unrecognised  cases 

on  dairy  premises        ...  ...  7 

Typhoid  carriers  ...  ...  3 

Polluted  water  supply  ...  1 

Obscure,  ...  ...  ...  10 

This  summary  indicates  the  great  importance  of 
notification  in  the  prevention  of  milk-borne  epidemics 
of  enteric  fever. 

Notification  is  enjoined  under  the  Infectious  Disease 
Notification  Act,  but  this  is  an  adoptive  Act,  and  does 
not  apply  universally  to  every  sanitary  district 

The  obligation  to  notify  infectious  disease  is  specifi- 
cally imposed  on  purveyors  of  milk  by  Article  14  of 
the  Dairies,  Cowsheds  and  Milkshops  Order. 

A  similar  duty  is  prescribed  by  Section  54  of  the 
Public  Health  Act  Amendment  Act,  1907,  but  with 
wider  scope,  as  it  extends  to  every  dairyman  supplying 
milk  within  the  district  of  the  sanitary  authority,  and 
requires  the  notice  to  be  given  to  the  Medical  Officer 


of  Health  of  the  district  in  which  milk  is  supplied 
from  the  dairy.    The  Act,  however,  is  an  adoptive  one. 

The  main  obstacle  to  the  enforcement  of  the  above- 
mentioned  provisions  lies  in  the  circumstance  that 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  infectious  disease  on  the 
part  of  the  dairyman,  &c.,  is  necessary  to  impose 
liability.  There  must  therefore  be  wilful  concealment 
in  order  to  involve  a  penalty,  and  guilty  knowledge  is 
not  easily  proved  in  evidence. 

Typhoid  carriers  present  a  problem  of  considerable 
difficulty.  Under  the  existing  law  they  are  not  sub- 
ject to  any  disability,  although  they  no  doubt  consti- 
tute a  serious  source  of  danger  to  public  health,  espe- 
cially when  engaged  in  the  milk  trade  or  the  handling 
or  preparation  of  food. 

The  number  of  outbreaks  in  which  the  primary 
source  of  infection  cannot  be  satisfactorily  traced 
illustrates  the  limited  effectual  operation  of  Section  4 
of  the  Infectious  Disease  Prevention  Act.  That  Sec- 
tion presupposes,  as  a  condition  of  the  prohibition  of 
the  milk  supply  from  a  dairy,  the  possession  of  evidence 
of  infection  obtained  on  an  inspection  of  the  dairy, 
but  it  will  be  seen  that  even  after  all  practicable 
investigation  the  original  cause  cannot,  in  many 
instances,  be  positively  determined. 

It  might  be  a  solution  of  this  difficulty  if  in  any 
amending  legislation  power  were  given  to  a  sanitary 
authority  to  suspend  the  milk  supply  from  a  dairy 
upon  reasonable  circumstantial  evidence  of  infection 
arising  therefrom. 

Occasionally  outbreaks  of  scarlatina  and  diphtheria, 
traceable  to  the  milk  supply,  come  under  notice;  they 
would  average  not  more  than  two  in  the  year. 
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RECENT  MILK-BORNE  EPIDEMICS  OF  ENTERIC  FEVER. 


District. 


Date. 


Approxi- 
mate 
number 

of 
Cases. 


Observations. 


Clonmel  Urban 
Banbridge  Rural 
Belfast  Co.  Borough  \ 
Lisbuin  Rural;  . .  / 

Dublin  Co.  Borough 
Swinford  Rural 

Enniscorthy  Urban 

Londonderry  Co.  Borough 
Castlebar  Rural  \ 
Castlebar  Urban  J 

Carlow  Urban   . . 
Fermoy  Rural  . . 
Tralee  Urban 
Ballyshannon  Rural 

Mallow  Urban  . . 
Moira  Rural 
Ennistymon  Rural 

Cavan  Urban 
Dublin  Co.  Borough 
Arklow  Urban  . . 

Galway  Urban  . . 
Newry  Urban    . . 

Dublin  Co.  Borough 


January-May 

August-September 

August-October 

Nil. 

September-December 
October 

November-December 

December 
March 


April-May 
March-September 
November 
July-August 

November 

December-March 

January 

January 

January-March 

July 

October 
October 

October-January 


27 
13 
26 


140 
49 

17 

29 
15 


10 
27 
13 
16 

22 
39 
18 

9 
50 
23 

12 
18 


Origin  obscure,  but  probably  infected  milk. 
Unreported  case  in  milk-vendor's  family. 
Ill -defined  illness  in  milker.       Widal  test 
positive. 

Clontarf  epidemic. 

Kiltimagh    Convent    School ;    Carrier  in 

dairy  premises. 
Fever  of  a  mild  type,  not  clearly  defined, 

probably  enteric. 
Origin  of  infection  obscure. 
Attendants  of  Limatic  Asylum  attacked. 

Unreported  case  in  family  of  Asylum 

milk  contractor. 

Typhoid  Carrier. 

Case  of  illness  in  milk-vendor's  family. 
Bundoran ;    origin    of   outbreak    obscure ; 

milk  suspected. 
Unrecognised  cases  in  dairyman's  family. 
Donacloney,  traced  to  Typhoid  carrier. 
Contaminated  water  used  for  washing  milk 

vessels. 

Two  dairies  involved.     Origin  obscure. 
Unrecognised  cases  in  milk-vendor's  house- 
hold. 

Unrecognised  case  in  milk-vendor's  family. 
Patients  supplied  from  one  dairy,  but  cause 

of  infection  doubtful. 
Source  of  infection  doubtful. 


APPENDIX  D. 


Extracts  from  "  Report  ou  an  Investigation  as  to  the  Contamination  of  Milk."  Carried  out  on  behalf 
of  the  Councils  of  the  County  Boroughs  of  Bradford,  Hull,  Leeds,  Rotherham  and  Sheffield,  and  the 
Administrative  Counties  of  the  East  and  West  Ridings  of  Yorkshire.    (Pages  3,  4,  and  78.)  . 

(T/i/.s-  Report  was  handed  in  by  Dr.  Harold  Hcurfield,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Sheffield.    Qit.  32618.) 


1.  The  investigation  clearly  shows  that  serious  con- 
-tamination  does  take  place,  and  to  a  great  extent  of 
a  preventable  character. 

2.  Cows'  milk  freshly  drawn  from  the  udder  by 
ordinary  methods  contains  bacteria.  Such  bacteria  are 
more  numerous  in  the  "  fore-milk  "  than  in  the  milk 
.given  at  a  later  stage  of  the  milking  process. 

3.  A  very  great  increase  in  the  number  of  bacteria 
in  milk  takes  place  whilst  the  milk  is  being  drawn 
from  the  udder,  and  the  milk  continues  to  receive 
•additions  at  every  stage  of  its  journey  to  the  con- 
sumer, and  even  after  it  has  reached  him.  The  degree 
of  contamination,  however,  at  the  different  stages 
varies  enormously. 

4.  In  general  the  greatest  amount  of  contamination 
occurs  at  the  cow-shed,  and  is  largely  attributable  to — 

(a)  The  dirty  condition  of  the  cows'  udders. 

(b)  The  imperfect  cleansing  of  the  cans  or  other 
receptacles  in  which  the  milk  is  placed. 

The  contamination  in  the  latter  case  (6)  is  especially 
.pronounced  in    the  warmer  months  of  the  year. 

5.  The  contamination  occurring  at  the  cowshed  can 
be  almost  entirely  prevented  by  the  adoption  of  the 
following  measures  : — 

(a)  Washing  of  the  udder  and  flanks  of  the  cow 
with  soap  and  pure  water— preferably  water  that 
has  been  boiled— before  milking.  Obviously  the 
milker  must  give  similar  attention  to  his  hand's. 

.(f))  Efficient  sterilisation  of  all  vessels  by  steam  if 
possible,  or,  failing  that,  by  an  abundance  of  boiling 
water.  The  vessels  before  being  sterilised  should, 
of  course,  as  is  generally  recognised,  be  first  well 
washed  out  with  clean  cold  water.  In  this  respect 
the  task  of  the  farmer  ^^•ould  be  greatlv  facilitated 
It  the  cans  were  efficiently  cleaned  bv^the  retailer 
before  he  returned  them  to  the  farmer. 


(c)  Kejection  of  the  first  draw  of  milk  from  each 
teat. 

(d)  Avoidance  of  any  work  raising  dust  imme- 
diately before  or  during  milking. 

(e)  Removal  of  the  milk  of  each  cow,  immediately 
after  it  has  been  obtained,  to  the  large  can  set  aside 
for  the  reception  of  the  whole  of  the  milk  of  the 
cows.  Care  should  be  taken  that  this  can,  which 
usually  holds  the  strainer,  is  protected  from  dust 
or  any  other  cause  of  contamination.  Tiiis  object, 
of  course,  can  be  better  attained  if  the  receiving-can 
is  not  allowed  to  stand  in  the  cowshed  at  all,  but 
in  a  clean  store  conveniently  near. 

6.  Ventilation  of  the  cowshed,  although  of  great 
importance  as  regards  the  general  health  of  the  cows, 
has  apparently,  from  the  results  of  the  present  inves- 
tigation, no  very  direct  bearing  upon  the  degree  of 
contamination  suffered  by  the  milk  in  the  cowshed. 
A  well-lighted  cowshed  is  most  desirable  in  the  interests 
of  cleanliness. 

7.  The  extent  to  which  bacteria,  present  in  the  milk 
as  it  leaves  the  cowshed,  multiply  before  the  milk  is 
consumed,  is  mainly  a  question  of  the  temperature  at 
which  the  milk  is  kept  and  the  time  that  elapses  before 
consumption.  The  lower  the  temperature  and  the 
shorter  the  interval  of  time  the  less  do  the  bacteria 
multiply. 

8.  The  valuable  effects  of  cooling  cannot  be  fully 
attained  unless  the  cooler  itself  during  storage  and  use 
is  effectively  protected  from  contamination. 

9.  Contamination  during  railway  transit  is  practically 
avoidable,  if  the  milk  cans  are  locked  and  provided 
with  dust-proof  lids  of  such  a  type  as  will  protect  the 
lip  of  the  can  from  dust  or  other  contamination,  and 
render  it  impossible  for  any  milk  shaken  out  of  the 
can  to  drain  back  into  it. 
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10.  The  dust-laden  atmosphere  of  the  railway  station 
renders  it  undesirable  that  the  milk  should  be  poured 
from  one  can  into  another  on  the  platform  or  other 
open  parts  of  the  station. 

11.  Additional  contamination  arises  from — 

(a)  Exposure  to  dust — for  example,  in  retail  shop, 
during  street  delivery,  or  in  consumer's  house. 

(b)  Imperfectly  cleansed  milk  receptacles,  such  as 
retailers'  cans  or  consumers'  vessels. 

CHIEF  SOURCES   OF  CONTAMINATION. 

A.  — At  the  Cowshed. 

Improperly  cleaned  milk  vessels  and  the  dirty  udders 
of  the  cows  are  the  source  of  by  far  the  greatest  amount 
of  contamination  by  organisms  and  especially  by 
glucose-fermenters  and  streptococci.  The  dirty  milk 
vessels  contribute  much  more  than  the  dirty  udders  in 
summer,  but  in  winter  the  opposite  is  the  case. 

Milkers  with  dirty  hands  and  dirty  clothes,  and 
especially  wet  milkers,  contribute  their  share  of  pollu- 
tion. 

The  air  and  dust  in  the  cowshed  add  to  the  con- 
tamination, and  coolers,  as  often  used,  contribute  a 
certain  amount. 

B.  — At  the  Railway  Station. 

Contamination  while  the  cans  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  railwaj^  authorities  occurs  mainly  as  a  result  of 


placing  them  in  dusty  vans,  storing  them  in  improper 
or  dusty  parts  of  the  station,  and  of  improper  or  rough 
handling,  causing  the  milk  to  splash  over  the  lid 

The  railway  porters.  ii,nd  others,  who  sit  upon  the 
churns  are  responsible  for  a  certain  amount  of  con- 
tamination also.  The  risk  is  increased  in  all  cases 
when  the  cans  are  provided  with  lids  which  are  badly 
fitting  or  of  faulty  construction. 

C.  — On  the  Retailer's  Premises  or  Street. 

Badly  cleaned  cans  are  a  source  of  contamination 
here  also,  although  not  so  great  as  at  the  cowshed,, 
owing  to  the  retailer  paying  greater  attention  to  the 
cleaning  process. 

Pollution  will  take  place  in  retailers'  premises  owing 
to  the  milk  receptacles  being  uncovered,  especially 
where  the  keeping-place  is  dusty,  or  the  clothes  of  the 
retailer  dirty.  Organisms  may  be  added  by  careless- 
ness in  handling,  e.g.,  by  the  use  of  a  dipper  whichi 
has  been  kept  on  a  dusty  counter. 

D.  — At  the  Consumer's  House. 

Pollution  takes  place  here  as  a  result  of  keeping  the 
milk  in  a  dusty  place  and  leaving  it  uncovered.  Only 
a  small  amount  of  contamination  occurs  from  the- 
receptacles  of  the  consumer. 

Flies  are  a  source  of  contamination  at  all  stages 
of  transit,  but  especially  at  the  consumer's  house, 
where  they  are  usually  more  abundant. 


APPENDIX  E. 

Reservation  of  Cow-plot  by  the  Estates  Commissioners  for  grazing  labourers'  cows. 
Scheme  under  Sections  4  and  20  of  the  Irish  Laud  Act,  1903. 
[Handed  in  h  ij  Mr.  ./.  T.  Drennnn,  B.L.,  Qn.  32917.) 


ESTATE  OF  J.  P.  KEARNEY. 

County  of  JIeath. 
Record  No.  L.  J.  81,  Section  VII. 
J.  In  these  presents  : — 

(a)  The  "  Trust  Estate  "  shall  mean  all  that  and 
those  the  lands  of  3  Galmoystown  containing 
seventeen  acres,  two  roods  and  thirty  perches  statute 
measure  or  thereabouts,  situate  in  the  barony  of  Fore 
and  County  of  Meath,  as  delineated  in  the  map 
annexed  to  these  presents,  and  comprised  in  a  certain 
Vesting  Order  dated  day  of  One 

thousand  nine  hundred  and  ,  and  sub- 

ject as  in  said  Vesting  Order  mentioned.  The 
"Trustees"  shall  mean  Reverend  R.  Barry,  P.P.,  of 
Parochial  House,  Oldcastle;  Patrick  Sheridan,  J. P.,  of 
The  Bolies,  Oldcastle,  and  Matthew  Hand,  Chairman, 
Oldcastle  P.L.G.,  of  Millbrook,  Oldcastle,  or  the  sur- 
vivors of  them  or  other  the  Trustees  for  the  time 
being  of  these  presents. 

(a)  To  permit  agricultural  labourers  residing  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Trust  Estate  or  such  other  per- 
sons as  to  the  Trustees  may  seem  fit  as  the  Trustees 
may  select  in  manner  hereinafter  provided  to  depas- 
ture cattle  upon  the  Trust  Estate  at  such  times  and 
places  and  subject  to  such  conditions  as  to  payment 
or  otherwise  as  the  Trustees  may  from  time  to  time 
direct  or  prescribe.  , 

(h)  To  plant  the  Trust  Estate  or  such  part  or  parts 
thereof  as  may,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Trustees,  be 
suitable  for  that  purpose  with  timber  or  other  trees, 
and  to  preserve  the  timber  or  trees  so  planted  (or  any 
woods  or  plantations  that  may  now  be  growing  on  the 
Trust  Estate  or  any  part  or  parts  thereof),  thinning 
out  the  same  in  a  proper  manner  when  necessary,  and 
if  any  such  trees  (woods  or  plantations)  should  at  any 
time  hereinafter  fall,  decay  or  become  ripe  for  cutting 
to  cut  down  and  remove  the  same  or  any  of  them. 


and  to  sell  the  timber  or  trees  so  cut  or  removed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Trust  Estate,  and  to  replant  the 
place  from  which  such  trees  shall  have  been  removed, 
or  any  part  thereof,  or  to  plant  any  other  part  or  parts 
of  the  Trust  Estate  at  their  own  sole  discretion. 

(c)  To  preserve  all  game  and  fish  upon  the  Trust 
Estate  or  any  part  thereof,  and  to  take  such  proceedings 
as  may  from  time  to  time  be  necessary  for  the  prose- 
cution of  persons  wrongfully  taking  or  injuring  the 
same,  and  to  let  the  rights  of  shooting  or  fishing  upon 
or  over  the  Trust  Estate  to  such  persons  and  for 
such  periods  and  on  such  terms  as  to  payment  or 
otherwise  as  may  to  the  Trustees  from  time  to  time 
seem  fit. 

(d)  For  all  purposes  connected  with  or  subsidiary  to 
the  building  of  labourers'  cottages,  or  of  the  laying  out 
of  allotments  under  the  provisions  of  the  Labourers 
(Ireland)  Acts,  as  amended  by  the  Irish  Land  Acts, 
1903,  or  by  any  subsequent  Act  or  Acts. 

3.  The  Trustees  shall  each  year,  or  at  such  time  as 
shall  seem  to  them  expedient,  declare  by  advertise- 
ment or  otherwise  what  portions  of  the  Trust  Estate 
are  available  for  pasturage  for  that  year,  and  shall  in 
like  manner  invite  applications  for  such  pasturage 
from  the  agricultural  labourers  residing  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Trust  Estate,  and  from  among  the 
applications  so  received  by  them,  or  should  there  not  be 
a  sufficient  number  of  suitable  applications,  then  from 
such  other  persons  also  as  to  the  Trustees  may  seem 
fit,  shall  determine  the  persons  who  shall  have  the 
right  of  pasturage  on  the  said  portions  of  the  Trust 
Estate  for  that  year. 

4.  Without  prejudice  to  any  other  powers  and  autho- 
rities vested  in  the  Trustees  under  these  presents,  the 
Trustees  shall  have  the  special  powers  following  : — 

(a)  Power  to  define  and  fix  the  portions  of  the  Trust 
Estate  which  may  from  time  to  time  be  used  for 
each  of  the  several  purposes  hereby  contemplated. 
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(b)  Power  to  employ  and  remunerate  any  solicitor, 
laud  agent,  engineer,  surveyor  (gamekeeper),  bailiff, 
or  caretaker,  or  any  other  agent  or  servant  they  may 
think  fit  from  time"  to  time  to  employ  in  connection 
with  the  execution  of  the  trusts  of  these  presents. 

(c)  Power  to  fix  according  to  a  uniform  scale  the 
annual  or  other  contribution  to  be  made  by  each  of 
the  persons  enjoying  the  right  of  pasturage  towards  the 
payment  of  the  annuity  payable  in  respect  of  the 
advance  made  by  the  Irish  Land  Commission  to  enable 
the  Trustees  to  purchase  the  Trust  Estate,  and  towards 
the  costs  and  expenses  of,  or  incidental  to,  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Trust  Estate,  and  the  conveyance  of  the 
same  to  the  Trustees,  and  of,  or  incidental  to,  the  pre- 
paration and  execution  of  these  presents  and  the 
carrying  out  of  the  Trusts  thereof,  including  the 
remuneration  of  any  agent  or  servant  employed  by  the 
Trustees  in  connection  therewith,  and  the  payment  of 
all  rates,  taxes,  assessments,  impositions  and  out- 
goings charged  upon  the  Trust  Estate  or  properly  pay- 
able in  respect  thereof. 

(d)  Power  to  make,  do  and  execute  all  such  deeds, 
acts  and  things  as  they  may  deem  necessary  or  proper 
for  giving  effect  to  these  presents. 

5.  (a)  The  power  of  appointing  new  Trustees  of  these 
presents  shall  be  vested  in  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  but 
no  other  person  shall  so  appoint  a  Trustee  whose  name 
shall  not  have  been  previously  approved  of  by  the 
Irish  Land  Commission. 

(b)  The  Lord  Lieutenant  shall  have  power  to  remove 
at  any  time  by  writing  under  his  hand  all  or  any  of 
the  Trustees,  and  (subject  to  such  approval  as  last 
aforesaid)  to  appoint  a  new  Trustee  or  Trustees  in  place 
of  the  person  or  persons  so  removed. 

6.  The  Trustees  shall  meet  at  such  times  and  places 
as  they  may  arrange,  and  shall  enter  in  a  book  to  be 
kept  for  that  purpose  a  record  of  all  proceedings  at 
their  meetings,  and  a  full  account  of  all  monies 
received  or  paid  by  them  in  the  execution  of  the  Trusts 
of  these  presents. 

7.  All  monies  received  by  the  Trustees  that  may 
not  be  required  for  the  payment  of  the  said  annuity 
payable  in  respect  of  the  Trust  Estate,  and  for  the 
payment  of  necessary  expenses  of  the  management 
thereof,  shall  be  laid  out  by  the  Trustees  in  the 
improvement  and  development  of  such  estate  with  a 
view  to  the  several  purposes  contemplated  by  these 
presents  or  otherwise  applied  by  them  as  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  may  from  time  to  time  direct. 

8.  The  Trustees  shall  have  full  power  to  determine 
.all  questions  and  matters  arising  in  the  execution  of 
the  trusts  of  these  presents,  and  every  such  deter- 
mination whether,  made  upon  a  question  actually 
raised  or  implied  in  the  acts  and  proceedings  of  the 
Trustees,  shall  (subject  to  the  right  of  appeal  next 
hereinafter  provided  for)  be  conclusive  and  binding  on 
the  persons  enjoying  the  right  of  pasturage,  and  each 
of  them  and  all  other  persons  interested  in  the  Trust 
Estate  by  virtue  of  these  presents. 

9.  Any  person  enjoying  the  right  of  pasturage  or 
■other  person  aggrieved  by  any  action  or  omission  of 
the  Trustees  in  carrying  these  presents  into  effect  may 
present  a  memorial  in  writing  signed  by  such  person 
or  other  person  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  stating  : — 

(a)  The  locality  of  the  Trust  Estate  and  the  interest 
of  the  memorialist  therein. 


(b)  The  nafnes  and  postal  addresses  of  the  Trustees 
for  the  time  being  of  these  presents. 

((•)  The  precise  action  or  omission  by  the  Trustees 
of  which  the  memorialist  complains,  and  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  may,  on  investigation  into  the  matters  so 
ooniplained  of,  make  in  writing  under  his  hand  such 
orders  in  the  premises  as  may  appear  to  him  just 
(including  an  order  for  the  removal  from  office  of  all 
or  anj-  of  the  Trustees,  and  the  substitution  of  new 
Trustees  or  a  new  Trustee,  as  the  case  may  require, 
whose  name  or  names  shall  have  been  previously 
approved  of  by  the  Irish  Land  Commission),  and  any 
orders  so  made  shall  thenceforth  be  binding  on  the 
Trustees  and  on  all  other  parties  interested  in  the 
Ti-ust  Estate. 

10.  The  powers  (other  than  the  power  of  appointing 
new  Trustees  of  these  presents)  and  authorities  and 
discretions  hereinbefore  vested  in  the  Trustees  may  be 
exercised  by  the  majority  of  them  for  the  time  being. 

11.  If  the  Trust  Estate,  or  any  part  or  parts  thereof, 
shall  be  no  longer  required  for  any  of  the  purposes 
contemplated  by  these  presents,  the  same  may  be  sold 
or  otherwise  disposed  of  for  such  puiilic  purposes  as  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  may  approve,  and  the  net  proceeds 
(if  any)  of  any  such  sale  shall  be  applied  as  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  shall  direct. 

12.  No  agricultural  labourer  or  other  person  shall  be 
entitled  to  take  any  benefit  under  these  presents  until 
he  shall  have  signed  an  agreement  in  writing  under- 
taking for  himself  and  his  assigns  to  pay  all  annual 
or  other  contributions,  and  to  observe  any  and  per- 
form all  regulations  that  may  be  from  time  to  time 
lawfully  fixed  or  made  by  the  Trustees  in  respect  of 
the  Trust  Estate,  or  in  default  thereof  to  forfeit  all 
his  rights  hereunder,  and  any  person  whom  the  Trus- 
tees shall  declare  in  writing  to  be  in  such  default 
shall,  as  from  the  date  of  such  declaration  (but  subject 
to  tlip  right  of  appeal  hereinbefore  provided  for),  cease 
ro  have  any  right  of  pasturage  within  the  meaning  of 
these  presents. 

13.  Save  as  herein  mentioned  the  persons  enjoying 
the  right  of  pasturage  or  any  of  them  shall  have  no 
rights  or  interests  over  or  in  respect  of  the  Trust 
Estate,  or  the  rents  or  profits  thereof,  or  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  thereof,  or  for  or  in  respect  of  any  part  of 
the  same  respectively. 

Dated  this  t^\enty-first  day  of  April,  One  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  eleven. 

Signed  by  the  said  Robert  Barry,  Patrick  Sheri- 
dan and  Matthew  Hand,  in  the  presence  of  (the 
last  clause,  No.  14,  having  been  first  struck  out). 

.lames  Lynam,  C.C.,  Oldcastle. 
.John  F.  Tallan,  C.C.,  Oldcastle. 

Robert  Barry. 
Patrick  Sheridan. 
Matthew  Hand. 

(Seal  of  Irish  Land  Commission.) 


APPENDIX  F. 


THE  UNITED  IRISHWOMEN 

RE 

DOMESTIC  MILK  SUPPLY. 

During  the  past  year  a  special  inquiry  has  been 
made  in  several  rural  districts  in  Ireland  with  regard  to 
the  domestic  milk  supply,  which,  without  exception, 
has  been  ascertained  to  be  insufficient. 

From  May  to  August  farmers  have  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  milk,  and  consequently  it  can  be  obtained  in 
larger  quantities  by  the  ordinary  milk  vendors;  the 


sliopkeepers  in  the  small  towns  and  villages  who  keep 
a  couple  of  cows,  have  surplus  milk  to  dispose  of  at  this 
season,  and  the  poor  man  has  his  goat. 

When  August  comes,  however,  the  supply  from  all 
these  sources  diminishes,  and  the  greater  proportion  of 
the  people  throughout  the  countryside  are  left  with- 
out milk  or  with  only  such  an  inadequate  supply  as 
to  preclude  the  idea  of  its  being  a  necessary  part  of 
food  altogether,  unless  for  very  young  infants.  Con- 
densed milk  is  constantly  substituted  for  fresh  milk, 
and  well  authenticated  cases  have  been  noted  when 
stout,  and  even  black  tea,  have  been  given  to  the  very 
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youug.  Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  combat 
this  state  of  things,  disastrous  as  it  is  to  the  health 
and  well-being  of  the  people. 

In  five  centres  a  domestic  milk  supply  has  been 
organised.  This  may  seem  a  small  result  from  the 
time  expended,  but  the  difficulties  to  be  surmounted 
are  probably  not  generally  understood. 

It  is  extremely  hard  to  gain  accurate  information 
and  to  find  people  willing  and  able  to  take  the  respon- 
sibility of  looking  after  the  depots;  also  in  many 
districts  it  is  almost  impossible  to  secure  a  constant 
supply.  The  greatest  difficulty  of  all  is  to  induce  the 
people  to  work  together  for  the  common  good,  rather 
than  for  individual  interests.  OpiX)sition  too  has 
often  to  be  encountered,  chiefly  from  the  small  shop- 
keepers who  sell  milk,  and  though  unable  to  supply 
their  customers  adequately  all  the  year  round,  are 
anxious  to  retain  them  as  a  sure  means  of  disposing 
profitably  of  the  surplus  when  they  have  it.  If  a 
steady  milk  supply  were  organised,  the  shopkeepers 
naturally  think  that  they  might  lose  a  considerable 
amount  of  custom  from  people  who,  coming  to  buy 
milk,  become  customers  for  other  commodities  as  well, 
[n  general  the  shopkeepers  are  strongly  opposed  to 
anj'  combination  or  co-operation  among  the  people 
where  the  passing  of  money  is  concerned. 

The  benefit  of  the  domestic  milk  supply,  as  organised 
by  the  United  Irishwomen,  is  fourfold  : — 

1.  It  aims  at  securing  for  the  people  an  adequate 
supply  of  milk  all  the  year  round,  at  a  low  rate — 
2d.  or  2id.  a  quart. 

2.  It  directs  the  attention  of  the  people  to  the 
necessity  and  value  of  sweet  milk  as  food. 

3.  It  tends  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  conditions 
under  which  milk  is  sold. 

4.  The  system  of  cash  payment,  and  its  depen- 
dency on  the  intelligent  loyalty  atid  support  of  the 
people  themselves,  helps  to  instil  a  spirit  of  self- 
reliance. 

The  work,  being  at  present  in  its  initial  stage,  shows 
many  imperfections,  the  most  serious  being  an  inade- 
quate conception  of  the  absolute  need  of  loyalty  to  the 
co-operative  ideal.  The  people  are  easily  tempted 
away  from  the  milk  depot  during  the  plentiful  season, 
which  causes  the  sale  of  milk  to  fall  so  low  as  to 
endanger  the  depot's  existence  on  a  self-supporting 
basis. 

As  will  be  seen  below,  in  the  Borris  Depot  this 
summer  superfluity  of  milk  is  being  made  into  butter, 
and  well  attended  classes  are  held  in  connection  with 
it.  It  may  also  be  noted  that  the  Kilmallock  Depot 
has  taken  on  the  sale  of  Kilmallock  Creamery  cheese. 
Both  these  departures  point  to  future  developments  in 
the  work. 

We  trust  that  time  will  demonstrate  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  a  reliable  all  the  year  round  supply  of  pure 
milk;  in  which  case  steady  support  of  the  milk  depots 
would  become  assured. 

The  task  of  bringing  milk  as  an  article  of  food 
within  reach  of  all  classes  of  the  people  is  one  of  the 
most  important  that  can  be  undertaken  for  the  physical 
well-being  of  the  race.  The  United  Irishwomen,  who 
have  undertaken  to  make  this  attempt,  hope  to  show  a 
far  greater  result  as  time  goes  on ;  not  alone  in  the 
opening  of  new  centres  of  supply,  but  in  the  more 
satisfactory  working  of  a  system  still  in  its  infancy 
which  with  increase  of  knowledge  and  fuller  realiza- 
tion of  the  practical  benefits  it  insures  will  surely  come 
to  pass. 

They  appeal  for  the  support  of  landowners  and  the 
larger  farmers  in  these  milkless  districts.  As  will 
be  seen  by  the  few  statistics  herewith  appended,  such 
support  is  already  generously  forthcoming  and  they  do 
not  doubt  many  others  would  come  forward  did  they 
but  realize  it  is  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  milk  that  the 
physique  and  morale  of  the  people  shows  such  deterior- 
ation in  some  districts. 

The  following  statistics  will  give  some  idea  of  work 
already  accomplished  :• — ■ 

Borris,  Co.  Carlow. — The  milk  depot  was  opened 
on   October   6th,   1912,  by  Mr.   Walter  Kavanagh 


building  a  cottage  and  presenting  it  to  the  Brancb 
at  the  nominal  rent  of  1/-  per  annum.  The  neces- 
sary capital  was  raised  by  a  Jumble  Sale  aud  other 
entertainments,  aud  £21  was  collected.  The  initial 
outlay  on  plant  and  furniture  amounted  to  £S  15s., 
and  between  October  6th  and  May  31st  2,000  gallons 
of  milk  were  sold,  the  milk  being  bought  at  7d.  and 
retailed  at  8d.  per  gallon. 

It  was  impossible  to  meet  the  demand  during 
February  aud  March,  but  later  on  the  keeping  of 
goats  by  cottagers  and  of  cows  by  small  shopkeepers- 
told  upon  the  sales.  Tbe  agreement  with  tlie  farmer 
being  for  a  regular  supply  all  the  year  round,  loaves 
some  on  hand  each  day  during  the  summer  months. 
To  meet  this  difficulty  the  depot  procured  the  loan  of 
a  churn,  and  butter  classes  were  formed  which  are- 
well  attended  by  the  wives  and  daughters  of  farmers. 
The  depot  has  now  ordered  a  churn  for  itself.  It  is 
paying  its  way,  and  has  in  hand  a  balance  of  £'12  16s. 

(Signed),  M.  DOYLE,  Hon.  Sec. 

Kilmallock,  Co..  TAnierlcl:. — The  milk  depot  was 
opened  on  August  17th,  1912.  In  winter  18  to  20 
gallons  of  milk  are  sold  daily,  but  during  the  sununer 
months  7  gallons  supply  the  demand.  Our  con- 
tract with  the  farmer  is  for  a  minimum  of  10  gallons, 
and  the  surplus  we  return  to  the  creamery  at  a  slight 
loss.  Our  working  expenses  and  rent  come  to  7/6 
per  week — so  the  summer  sales  barely  cover  thii, 
outlay.  The  milk  is  bought  from  the  farmer  at 
6d.  a  gallon  and  retailed  at  8d.  We  have  recently 
taken  up  the  sale  of  cheese  made  at  the  co-operative 
creamery,  Kilmallock,  and  up  to  the  present  have 
done  fairly  well. 

(Signed),  K.  GAFFNEY,  Hon.  Sec 

Omagh,  Co.  Tyrone. — This  depot  was  started  at 
Omagh  as  being  a  central  point  for  the  surrounding 
country  districts,  and  during  the  winter  months, 
there  was  a  large  demand — women  walking  as  far  as. 
three  miles  daily  to  secure  milk.  In  the  six  months 
from  December  to  May  3,483  gallons  were  sold. 
There  has  been  considerable  falling  off  in  the  sales 
lately  owing  to  milk  being  more  plentiful. 

(Signed),  E.  McADAM,  Hon.  Sec. 

Bruff,  Co.  Limerick. — The  milk  depot  which  was 
opened  at  Brufi  in  February,  1913,  continues  to  fill 
a  much  needed  want.  In  winter  months  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  secure  milk  of  any  kind,  as. 
so  few  farmers  go  in  for  winter  dairying.  In 
summer  it  does  not  do  so  well.  People  who  live  in 
labourers'  cottages  nearly  all  keep  goats.  The  depot,, 
which  through  the  kindness  of  our  President — Hon. 
Mrs.  Baring — and  other  members  of  the  Committee, 
we  were  able  to  start  fully  equipped,  free  of  debt, 
is  a  nicely  got  up  little  place,  most  attractive  with 
its  clean  milk  utensils,  strainer,  all  of  which  the 
attendant  keeps  in  good  order.  When  well  estab- 
lished I  am  sure  it  will  be  a  flourishing  concern. 
The  ladies  of  Committee  take  it  in  turn  to  see  that, 
all  is  in  order.  The  amount  of  milk  sold  at  the 
depot  since  opening  is  926i  gallons.  The  milk  was. 
bought  at  6id.  per  gallon  at  first  and  later  at  7d. 
per  gallon  and  retailed  at  8d, 

(Signed),  A.  F.  HUNT,  Hon.  Sec. 

BaUinahaglish,  Co.  Kerry. — As  this  is  a  purely 
rural  district,  it  was  decided  that  if  the  people  were 
to  have  milk,  a  cart  must  take  it  fror-,  house  to, 
house.  A  farmer  was  found  who  undertook  to  sup- 
ply the  milk  at  6d.  per  gallon,  which  is  sold  at  8d., 
the  2d.  per  gallon  being  found  sufficient  to  cover 
cost  of  cartage.  The  amount  of  milk  sold  since 
July,  1912,  when  the  distribution  was  started,  is 
3,609  gallons. 

(Signed),  M.  WALLACE,  Hon.  Sec. 
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INDEX. 


A. 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS  BULLS. 

The  breed  predominates  in  Co.  Mayo,  ■275yy-48. 
The  introduction  of,  into  the  West  has  been  inimical 

to  the  milk  supply,  27fllO-5,  28090-4,  28802-7. 
Difficulty  of  decidinj,'  whether  to  use;  good  as  storesj 

bad  for  milk  supply,  28244-5,  28200-2. 

ABORTION,  Contagious.    See  "Contaijiuus." 

ADULTERATION. 

Cows'  milk  is  sometimes  below  the  legal  standard, 
29899-906. 
But  not  in  a  herd,  ail32. 

The  addition  of  separated  milk  to  new  milk  con- 
stitutes adulteration,  311:32,  yoy41-;J. 

Milk  is  reduced  to  the  minimum  standuid  set  up  by 
the  Milk  Commission,  ;30985-8. 

The  legal  standard  of  pure  milk  is  based  on  the 
poorest  pure  milk,  31655. 

Difference  between  morning  and  uveniuj;  milk, 
29192-3,  31656-67. 

Responsibility  for;  efforts  to  fix  it  on  the  right  party, 
31636-43. 

Genuine  milk  of  poor  fjuality;  the  veterinary  inspec- 
tor advises  farmer  how  to  remedy  the  defect, 
31951-6. 

ANALYSIS.    Forms  of  eertifieate  of,  for  prosecution 
purposes,  31133-5,  31647-55. 

ANDERSON,  R.  A.  (Secretary  to  the  Irish  Agricultural 
Organisation  Society). 

The  scarcity  of  milk  is  greater  in  non-creameiy  than 
in  creamery  districts,  30297. 

There  is  no  organised  demand  for  njjlk,  hence  diffi- 
culty of  arranging  for  a  supply,  30297,  30311-4, 
30340-2. 

Suggested  means  of  organising  a  demand;  aj.,  for- 
mation of  milk  clubs,  30315. 
Work  done  by  the  United  Irishwomen ;  depot  in 
Borris  and    itinerant   distribution   at  Fenit, 
30319-34. 

Need  of  an  organising  body  to  ensui'e  a  milk 

supply,  30323. 
The    United    Irishwomen    and    the  W.N.H.A. 

might  be  the  organisers,  30339. 

The  I.A.O.S.  will  try  to  arrange  through  creameries 
and  farmers  to  meet  a  demand,  30297.  30339. 

Re  payment,  tickets  could  be  bought  beforehand  at 
the  depot,  and  handed  to  the  contractor  for  the 
milk,  30335-8,  30419;  this  would  prevent  fraud 
and  bad  debts,  30372. 

Milk  in  the  winter  is  scarce  and  might  be.  pasteurised, 
30297.  30410-3. 

Creameries  are  willing  to  sell  milk,  30300-1 ;  objec- 
tions to  sell  could  be  overcome,  30389-93. 

If  creameries  are  too  far  away,  milk  could  bo  distri- 
buted at  cross-roads,  etc.,  30300. 

Probable  price  of  milk  sold  at  ereameiics,  30302-8. 

The  production  of  winter  milk  is  increasinj,-  slowly, 
30309-10. 

Creameries  might  be  able  to  sell  milk  dailv  in  the 
winter,  .30448-51. 

Chilling  milk  after  pasteurisation,  30344-57. 
Co-operative  societies  could  not  be  started  solely  for 
the  sale  of  milk  because  of  the  expense,  30362. 
Clubs  would  be  sufficient,  30397-409. 

The   Dai  ries   Order   should  apply    to   home  butter- 
makers,  30375-80. 
The  Order  has  sei  iously  reduced  the  milk  supply 
to  some  creameries  in  the  North,  30381. 
Small  loans  by  the  Board  of  Works  for  inipiovem'ent 

of  byres  would  be  useful,  30382-6. 
Separated  milk,  if  properly  treated,  might  be  largely 
used  for  baking  purposes,  30430-7. 


ANDERSON,   WILLIAM    JOHN    (Manager    of  the 
Omagh  Co-operative  Creamery). 
Relation    to   auxiliaries    to   the    central  creamery, 
30171-8. 

The  cream  is  pasteurised,  30185-96,  30225;  the  milk 
is  raised  to  a  lower  temperature,  30226-8. 

Disposal  of  creamery  effiuent,  30197-202. 

Keeping  qualities  of  separated  and  pasteurised  milk, 
30203-20,  30230-47. 

There  is  no  objection  to  a  creamery  retailing  milk, 
30221-4,  30252. 

Increased  supply  of  winter  milk,  30255-61 

Price  paid  for  winter  milk,  30262. 

B. 

BABIES'  BOTTLES.      Long  tube  not  approved  of, 
31.324-5,    32611-5;    should    be    made  illegal, 
26910-3,  27254-5,  28935-9,  28978-9,  28764-6. 
The  long  tube  is  illegal  in  France,  26911. 

BACTERIA  IN  MILK. 

Lactic  acid  bacilli  retard  putrefaction  in  milk  and 

milk  products,  31743. 
Multiply  rapidly  at  summer's  temperature,  31771. 

BACTERIOLOGICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  MILK. 
Microscopical  examination  of  milk  is  not  sufficient, 
31764-7,  31802-5. 
Direct  inspection  of  farms,  plus  bacteriological 
testing  of  milk  of  suspected  cows,  is  better, 
31772. 

BARBER,  .lOHN  ROBERT  (Farmer,  Collooney  Dis- 
trict, Co.  Sligo). 
Winter  dairying  not  followed  because  it  docs  not  pay, 
27393-8 :  would  be  taken  up  if  it  paid  27418-20. 
Believes  the  winter-calving  cow  gives  a  heavier 
yearly  milk-yield    than    the  summer-calving 
cow,  27399-402. 
Keeps  milk  records,  27403-6. 

Department's  registered  dairy  bull  scheme  has  not 

been  taken  up,  27407-12. 
Cows  are  not  sold  at  fairs  with  a  guaranteed  milk 

pedigree,  27429-32. 
The  best  cows  are  sold  out  of  the  country,  27439-44. 
Re-enforcement  of  the  Dairies  Order  in  Sligo  rural 

district,  27465-9,  27481. 
There  is  no  scarcity  of  milk  in  the  district,  27488-93. 
Calves  fed  on  separated  milk  with  addition  of  meals 

make  good  yearlings,  27510-6 
Separated  milk  is  not  used  for  humau  consumption; 

it  is  unpalatable,  27518-30. 

BARRETT,  DR.  .JAMES  W.,  C.M.G.  (of  Melbourne). 
The  problem  in  Australia  is  how  to  secure  a  whole- 
some milk  supply  for  children,  30523-4. 
Circumstances  leading  up  to  the  creation  of  the  Lady 
Talbot  Milk  Institute,  30525. 
The  decomposition  of  milk  proceeds  best  when 
the  temperiiture  is  over  60  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
30525. 

Children  are  specially  affected  by  milk  thus 
changed,  30525. 

The  after  effects  of  summer  sickness  are  felt  in 
the  winter,  30571. 

The  Talbot  Milk  Institute  was  lannched  to  pro- 
vide pure  milk  for  (chit'fly)  sick  and  neces- 
sitous infants,  30525,  30579-91. 

The  consequent  reduction  in  infant  mortality  is 
very  great,  30.525. 

Subscriptions  to  the  Institute  are  made  by 
Government,  municipality  and  private  persons, 
30525,  30549-56,  30640-7. 

The  Director  of  Agriculture  is  on  the  Committee. 
30555. 

The  women  have  been  interested  in  the  question, 

.30525,  .30653-4. 
University  extension  lectures  given  to  women  on 

the  chemistry  of  milk,  30525,  30633-6. 
The   work  of  the  Institute  has   improved  the 

methods  of  commercial  vendors,  30565-6. 
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The  chief  danger  of  coiitaininatiou  of  milk  is  in  the 

house  of  the  consumer,  30526,  30578. 
Pasteurisation  is  the  best  way  to  deal  with  milk 
from  herds  which  are  not  tuberculin  tested, 
30531;  but  it  enables  the  dishonest  vendor  to 
sell  milk  not  fit  for  consumption,  30531. 
The  preliminary  souring  is  eliminated  by  pas- 
teurisation, and  milk  may  be  dangerous  before 
there  is  warning,  30531-6. 
Fines  and  public  opinion  have  greatly  reduced  the 

adulteration  of  milk,  30537-9. 
The  Public   Healtli   and   Agricultural  Departments 
rely  much  on  educational  force  to  carry  through 
great  changes,  30540-6. 
Melbourne's  milk  supplv;  condition  of,  30598-609, 
80651-7. 

Use  of  scalded  milk  leading  to  scurvv  rickets, 
30626-32. 

BETTY.   DR.   MOORE    (Medical  Officer  of  Health, 
Enniskillen). 

There  is  sufficient  milk  available  in  Enniskillen,  but 
the  quantity  used  is  insufficient,  26128. 
Due  to  want  of  appreciation  of  milk  as  a  food, 
26129-45,     26159:     and    partly    to  poverty, 
26160-5 :   sometimes  the  money  is  spent  on 
drink,  26243-7. 
Mothers  need  instruction  as  to  the  rearing  of 
children,  26146-52,  26218-22. 
In  the  rural  district  it  is  sometimes  impossible  to 
get  milk  prescribed  for  children.  26173. 
Scarcity  attributed  to  the  creameries,  26174. 
There  is  a  prejudice  against  creamerj'  separated  milk, 
26180-93. 

Milk  is  sold  in  some  general  shops  which  are  unsuit- 
able, 26194-200. 

Frequently  a  labourer  receives  milk  from  the  farmer 
as  part  wages,  26201-7. 

Attributes  tuberculosis  arhong  the  poor  children  to 
the  want  of  milk.  26153-4,  26228-30. 

Families  destroyed  owing  to  the  infectivitv  of  tuber- 
culosis, 26250-7. 

Does  not  think  urban  authorities  would  undertake  to 
provide  a  milk  supply,  26259-70. 

The  subsidising  of  the  milk  supply  for  the  poor  from 
rates  would  be  justifiable,  26276-9. 

The  appointment  of  whole-time  medical  officers  by  a 
central  or  county  authority  to  report  on  the  health 
of  districts  is  desirable;  they  would  investigate  the 
reports  of  local  practitioners,  26280-91. 

BIRMINGHAM. 

Steps   taken    to    safeguard    the    Birmingham  milk 

supply  from  infection,  31929,  31965,  32093-5. 
Power  to  go  outside  the  city  to  inspect  herds  sus- 
pected   of    supplying    tuberculous    milk,  31930, 
31935,  32059-64,  32121-3. 
Action  taken  re  infected  cow  on  discovery,  31930. 
Disposal    of    milk   of    suspected   cow,  31966, 
32114-7. 

The  percentage  of  tuberculous  milk  coming  in 
has  been  reduced,  32102-5. 

Extent  to  which  the  power  to  make  outside  inspec- 
tions has  been  exercised,  31934,  31964. 
There  has  been  no  hostility  from  outside  sources, 
319.59-60. 

The  city  officers  do  not  take  notice  of  outside 
cowsheds,  oulv  of  tuberculous  cattle,  31961-3, 
32124-5. 

Inspection  inside  the  city  has  had  salutary  results, 
31936-49. 

The  Birmingham  Public  Health  Authority  gives  as 
compensation  half  the  value  of  tuberculous 
cows  slaughtered  up  to  M,  32023-30,  32041-6. 
But  general  measures  are  necessary  if  tuber- 
culosis is  to  be  eradicated,  32031-4. 

There  is  less  tuberculosis  in  Birmingham  than  in 
other  large  comparable  towns,  32135-6. 
There   is   a   staff  of   lady   health  visitors  who 
instruct  poor  mothers  as  to  the  care  of  their 
babies,  .32138-44,  32153-5. 

Attributes  the  high  rate  of  infant  mortality  to  impro- 
per feeding  and  treatment  of  babies;"  the  milk 
supply  is  not  the  cause.  32145-51. 


BIRMINGHAM— cojitmiied. 

There  is  no  municipal  milk  depot  in  Birmingham, 
32152. 

The    hospitals    get    tubercle-free    milk,  32199-202, 

31997,  32069-72. 
Tuberculin-tested  herds  which  sujjplv  milk  to  Bir- 
mingham, 31971-80,  32088-92.' 
Such  milk  fetches  a  higher  price,  31993-8. 
The  Public  Health  Authority  assist  cowkeepers  to 
have  tubercle-free  herds  provided  they  send  the 
milk  into  Birmingham,  32230-1. 
Price  of  milk.  32248. 

Samples  of  milk  are  taken  and  adequate  fines  are 
imposed  for  adulteration,  32249-53. 

BOYLE,  REV.  JOHN  (Parish  Priest  of  Falcarragh, 
Co.  Donegal). 

Dunfanagliy   Union   has  2,999  holdings   and  4,809 

milch  coWs,  28225,  28280-3. 
The  average  milk  yield  per  cow  in  Co.  Donegal  is 

250  gallons  a  year,  28226;  the  breed  and  feeding 

are  against  a  large  yield,  28233-4,  28284. 
Milk  is  scarce  in  the  Union,  28230. 
The  complaint  is  that  in  improving  the  live  stock  the 

milking  quality  of  cows  has  been  neglected,  28231. 
There  is  a  large  migratory  population,  28235-8:  but 

their  condition  is  improving,  28239-41. 
Milk    as    a    food   is    not   sufficiently  appreciated, 

28246-7. 

Catch-crops  have  not  been  ti'ied  for  winter  feeding, 

282.33,  28250-1. 
There  is  prejudice  against  keeping  goats;  it  is  a  sign 
of  poverty,  28254-6. 
There  is  no  reason  lor  not  introducing  improved 
breeds,  28266-7. 

A  difficulty  i.s  to  decide  whether  to  use  Aberdeen 
Angus  and  Galloway  bulls,  which  are  good  as 
stores,  but  prejudicial  to  the  milk  supply,  28244-5. 
28260-2. 

There  is  a  large  area  in  County  Donegal  which 
could  be  reclaimed  and  made  into  grazing  land, 
28279. 

BRITTLEBANK,    J.    W.,    M.R.C.V.S.,  D.V.S.M., 

(Vict),  (Chief  Veterinary  laspector,  Man- 
chester). 

Duties  in  connection  with  milk,  30058a. 
Cowsheds  in  the  city  area  which  are  not  a  nuisance 
are  encouraged,  30663. 

The  Sanitary  Inspector  acts  as  Inspector  of  Milk- 
shops,  306^65,  30829;  but  does  not  deal  with  the 
condition  of  cattle,  30830. 

Circumstances  leading  up  to  the  passing  of  the  Man- 
chester Milk  Clauses,  30668. 

Supervision  of  the  milk  supply  dates  from  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  Niven  as  Medical  Officer 
of  Health,  30668. 

Condition  of  cows  and  byres  at  date  of  Dr. 
Niven 's  appointment,  30668. 

Work  done  by  Dr.  Niven  and  Professor  Delepine, 
showing  the  necessity  for  securing  control 
over  milk  supplies  coming  into  Manchester 
from  outside,  30668-70. 

The  result  of  Manchester's  action  was  the  fram- 
ing of  the  Model  Milk  Clauses  by  the  Local 
Government  Board,  yvhich  all  authorities  may 
apply  to  adopt,  30670. 

Cowsheds  and  farms  supplying  milk  to  Manchester 
are  inspected  and  brought  up  to  standard, 
30670. 

Great     improvements    in     cowsheds  effected, 

30721-2,  30739. 
Requirements  as  to  light,  ventilation,  drainage, 

etc.,  of  cow  byres,  30671-3,  30723-45. 

Need  of  healthy  byres  and  food  for  calves  in  order  to 
rear  healthy  stock,  30745. 

The  custom  of  keeping  old  cows  in  the  city  has  been 
done  away  with,  30674:  tending  to  the  free- 
dom of  milk  from  disease,  30674. 
Few  cows  with  tuberculous  udders  have  been 
found  in  the  city  in  last  ten  years,  30674. 

There  are  no  tuberculin-tested  herds  in  the  city, 
30674-8. 

■Proposed  disposal  of  reacting  cows,  30679-84. 
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Difficulty  of  contiolling  milk  which  comes  from  the 
same    farm    partly    from    tuberculin-tested  and 
partly  from  non-tuberculin-tested  herds,  30686-8. 
Mode  of  dealing  with  cowkeepcrs  who  do  not  keep 

their  cattle  and  byres  clean,  30688-90. 
Suggested  amendments  of  the  English  Dairies,  Cow- 
sheds and  Milkshops  Order,  30692. 
The    landlord,    not    the   occupier,    should  be 
required  to  make  necessary  structural  altera- 
tions of  cowsheds,  30693-6. 
Cowkeepers  should  be  licensed,  not  registered, 
30697. 

Persons  selling  milk  to  their  labourers  or  neigh- 
bours should  come  under  the  Order,  30697. 

The  Dairies  Order  should  be  compulsory,  not 
permissive,  30697. 

The  administration  of  the  Order  should  vest  in 
County  Councils,  not  in  the  smaller  Boards, 
30697. 

Procedure  in  Manchester  of  tracing  tuberculous  milk 
received  from  country  districts,  30701-5;  mode 
of  tracking  down  the  cow  giving  tuberculous 
milk,  30706,  30816-21. 
Co-operation  of  outside  local  authorities, 
30810-11. 

As  to  prosecution  of  offenders  outside  the  city 
area,  30831-2,  30864-7. 
Danger  of  health v  cattle  being  infected  by  tuber- 
culous cattle,  30708,  30749-52. 
Areas  from  which  the  Manchester  milk   supply  is 
drawn,  30711. 
Cowkeepers  in  those  areas  were  notified  of  the 
Milk  Clauses,  30711. 
Practical   impossibility   of   convicting   a   fainier  of 
knoirinciUj   selling   tuberculous   milk,   30711;  but 
pi'osecutions  have  been  instituteed  for  not  notify- 
ing cows  with  tuberculous  udders,  80711;  the  effect 
of  the  Milk  Clauses  has  been  to  secure  for  Man- 
chester a  milk  supply  from  healthy  cows,  30711-2; 
but  diseased  and  suspicious  cows  have  been  sold  to 
persons  supplying  other  towns  whose  milk  sujjply 
was  less  rigorously  safeguarded,  30713-5,  30739. 
High  milking  capacity  of  Cheshire  cfhws  and  suscep- 
tibility to  tuberculosis,  30716-8. 
Percentage  of  cows  in  Derbyshire  and  Stafford- 
shire suf?ering  from  tuberculosis  of  the  udder, 
30719-20. 

See  tabular  statements,  pp.  105-106. 
Special    milk    supply    for    city    hospitals,  30745, 
.30791-5. 

The  producer  placed  himself  in  the  hands  of  the 
Corporation     officials,    who    have  eradicated 
tuberculosis  from  his  herds,  30745-52. 
The  incidence  of  disease  other  than  tuberculosis 
has  also  been  enormously  reduced,  30752-9. 
Abortioii  in  cattle  is  reduced  by  cleanliness,  307()7-70. 
Price  of  milk  in  Manchester,  .30779-81,  .30771-3. 
Reliability  of  the  tuberculin  test.  30H(IO-4. 
Question  whether  a  cowkeeper  should  be  allowed  to 
sell,  untreated,  the  milk  of  reacting  cows,  30835-60. 
Powei'  to  prevent  tubercidous  milk  coniiug  into  the 
city,  30864-7. 

BROWN,  WILLIAM  JAMES,  -LP.   (Member  of  the 
Eimiskillen  Rural  District  Council). 

Goats  are  generally  kej^t  in  the  disti'ict,  26716-21. 

There  is  no  scarcity  of  milk,  26722-5. 

The  Dairies   Order    is   not   enforced,   26726-9;  its 

enforcement    would    not    inflict    any  hardship, 

267.30-4. 

Description  of  the  old  Irish  cow,  26741-7. 

The  farmer  gives  the  use  of  a  cow  to  the  man  work- 
ing for  him,  26724,  26768,  26780. 
A  labourer  could  have  the  grass  for  a  cow  if  he 
had  one,  26790. 

BROWNE,  J.  G.  (Farmer,  Strabane). 

There  is  no  scarcitv  of  milk  in  North  Tyrone,  29841-3, 
29864. 

The  dairying  industry  does  not  pay,  29844-9;  the 
calves  and  store  cattle  pay,  29850. 

Creameries  do  not  object  to  retail  milk  in  the  dis- 
trict, 29855-63. 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  efficient  labour  for  milking, 
cows  deteriorate  as  milk-producers,  29866-90. 


BROWNE,  J.  G. —continue J. 

Cows"  milk  is  sometimes  below  the  legal  standard, 
29899-906. 

The  average  yearly  yield  per  cow  is  about  400  gallons, 
29845,  29911-3;  by  good  treatment  it  might  be 
raised  to  600  or  700  gallons,  29914;  it  does  not  pay 
to  increase  the  yield  for  creamery  prices,  29852, 
29915-6. 

Milkers  get  milk  for  nothing,  29917-20. 
Winter  dairying  does  not  pay,  except  that  the  calves, 
are  better,  29924-7. 

BULLS. 

Phemium  Bulls. 

Have  injured  the  milk-producing  qualities  of  cows? 
27037-42,  27098-121,  293(lt;. 
Genehal. 

The  Angus  breed  predominates  in  Co.  Mayo;  there 

are  some  Galloways,  27539-48,  27562. 
The  Galloway  breed  has  not  been  good  for  the  milk 
supply,  27.551,  27566-7. 
They  deteriorate  in  value  after  the  first  cross,, 
27.563-5,  27608-11. 
Suggestion  that  no  bull  be  used  unless  approved  by 

the  Department  of  Agriculture,  27569-74. 
The  introduction  of  the  Aberdeen  Angus  bull  by  the 
Congested  Districts  Board  has  been  inimical  to  the 
milk  supply,  27910-5,  28090-4,  28244-5,  28260-2. 

BUTTER. 

Butter  Control  Scheme  of  the  Irish  Agricultural 
Organisation  Society  described,  28963-5,  29098-102. 

Butter  trade  is  injured  bv  absence  of  winter  milk, 
26374,  29118-9. 

Winter  milk  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Irish  butter  trade,  30075-81. 

Home  consumption  of,  is  increasing,  29095-7, 
30023-5,  30035-6. 

Home  butter-making  common  in  Strabane  district, 
29933,  29987-9. 

Proposed  application  of  Dairies  Order  to  home  butter- 
makers.  See  "  Dailies  Order  :  proposed  amend- 
ments." 

Experiments  showing  that  cream  caimot  be  sterilised 
for  butter-making,  31736-9. 

Effects  on  butter  of  heating  cream  to  various  tem- 
peratures, 31742. 

Butter  made  from  milk  containing  tubercle  bacilli, 
and  the  buttermilk,  remain  infectious,  31759,, 
32068. 

Foreign  butter  may  contain  tubcre.de  bacilli,  even  if 
the  Dairies  Order  were  made  to  apply  to  home- 
made butter,  32065-8. 

Butter  must  be  proved  to  be  infected  before  it  is 
treated  as  dangerous  to  the  public  health,  32820-1. 

BUTTERMILK. 

Prosecutions  for  adulteration  of,  28306-10. 
Standard  of  purity,  28364-8. 

Staple  food  of  the  poor  (Derry  and  district),  28311-6, 

28666. 
Scarcity  of,  29550-4. 

Where  farmers  churn  Sunday's  milk,  there  is  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of.  29964,  29975. 

Separated  milk  used  as  a  substitute  for,  29973. 

Creamery  buttermilk  is  not  the  same  as  that  from  the 
old  dash  churn,  30292-5. 

Effect  on,  from  cream  heated  to  various  tempera- 
tures, 31742. 


c, 

CALVES. 

Advisability  of  feeding,  on  boiled  milk,  32439-46. 

CAMER(W,  DR.  .J.  SPOTTISWOODE,  M.D.  B.Sc 
(Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Leeds). 

The  city  authorities  inspect  cows  inside  and  outside 
the  city  which  supply  milk  to  Leeds,  31062-4. 
Procedure  for  tracing  tuberculous  milk,  31114-21. 

Proportion  of   tuberculous   milk   sent   into  Leeds 
31065-6. 
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To  justify  inspection  of  an  outside  farm  there  must 
be  ground  for  suspecting  there  is  disease,  31067-9, 
31144. 

Po%vers  to  act  where  milk  is  suspected  of  spreading 
infectious  disease,  31070-3,  31141-5. 
Action  taken  when  a  cow  suspected  to  be  tuberculous 

is  discovered,  31074-6,  31120. 
There  is  not  a  municipal  milk  depot  for  infants  in 
Leeds,    because  the    expenditure   was  ruled 
ultra  vires,  31079,  31162. 
So  a  depot  was  opened  on  philantlnopic  lines, 
31079-81. 

Infant  mortality  reduced:  method  of  computa- 
tion, 31079. 

Boiliirg  the  milk  injures  its  nutritive  properties, 
3108r)-&. 

The  ideal  method  of  liandling  milk,  31089-92. 

Bottled    milk    is    dearer    than    ordinary  milk. 
31093-5. 

5/-  fine  imposed  on  a  man  convicted  of  having  a  cow 

with  tuberculosis  of  the  udder,  which  he  had  not 

reported,  31100,  31103-4. 
Would  place  the  administration  of  the  Dairies  Order 

in  the  hands  of  county  and  borough  authorities, 

31111-2. 

Obscure  causes  of  tvphoid-infected  milk,  31125. 

Power  to  apply 'the  Widal  test,  31123-4,  31126. 
Diphtheria  outbreak  due  to  milk  supply;  traced  to 
persons  having  the  baci'li  of  sore  throat.  31145. 

CARRIERS. 

There  is  no  right  to  apply  the  Widul  test  compul- 
sorily  to  a  suspected  typhoid  carrier,  32757-64; 
nor  to  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  a  known 
typhoid  carrier,  32766. 
There  is  limited  power  to  isolate  contacts,  32765. 

CATCH-CROPS. 

Not  grown,  Co.  Sligo,  27413-7;  Co.  Donegal.  28020-1, 

28233,  28250-1. 
Experiment  a  failure  (Co.  Donegal).  28076-83. 
Successfully  tried,  28866-77. 

CENTRAL  AUTHORITY— proposed— to  supervise  the 
working  of  the  Dairies  Order;  see  Dairicn 
Order. 

CERTIFICATE  OF  ANALYSIS  of  milk  for  prosecu- 
tion purposes.      Forms  of,  31333-5,  31647-55. 

CHALMERS,  DR.  A.  K.,  D.P.H.  (Camb.).  (Medical. 
Officer  of  Health,  Glasgo.v). 
Powers  to  safeguard  Glasgow's  milk  supply,  30871-4. 
Tuberculous   milk  coming   into   the   city,  30875-7, 
30884-6. 

Special  milk  supply  for  hospitals,  30878-81. 

Gradual  reduction  or  disappearance  of  tubercle  in 
milk,  30931-4. 
Nutritive   properties  of  milk   are  injured    bv  heat, 
30882,  30897-9,  30926-7. 
Cooling  preferable  to  boiling,  30882. 
No  opposition  has  been  experienced  from  outside 
local  authorities  or  persons  to  Glasgow  officials 
making  inspections,  30888-90. 
Objections  to  inspection  of  country   cowsheds  and 
cattle  by  city  authorities,  30959-61 ;  the  remedy  is 
to  make  enforcement  of  the  Dairies  Order  com- 
pulsory everywhere,  30962. 
The  municipal  Infants'  Dairy  has  been  abandoned, 
30896-905. 

Annual  loss  on  the  undertaking,  30948-53. 
Milk  sterilised  by  peroxide  of  hydrogen  :  alleged  as 

a  cause  of  scurvy  rickets,  30906. 
Sterilised  milk  should  be  labelled  as  such,  30955. 
Infectious  disease  traced  to  the  milk  supply,  30910. 
Co-operation  from  milk  vendors,  30911. 
Difficultv  of  tracing  disease  owing  to  the  mixing 

of  milk,  30911.  30956. 
Action  taken  by  public  authorities,  30912-23. 
Power  to  deal  with  tuberculous  cows,  30925. 
Milk  is  reduced  to  the  minimum  standard  set  up  by 
the    Milk    Commission,    30935-8;   number  of 
prosecutions  for  adulteration,  80940. 
Separated  milk  is  used  for  reducing  the  quality 
of  milk,  30941-3. 


CHALMERS,  DR.  A.  li.— continued. 

The  dairyman  and  his  premises  should  be  licensed> 
30957-9,  30963. 
So    should    persons    selling    milk    from  carts, 
30969-73. 

Objection  to  a  uniform  standard  of  administration 
of  the  Dairies  Order,  because  it  would  be  that  of 
the  poorest  and  most  rural  authorities,  30964-5. 

Advantages  of  bottled  milk,  30966-7. 

Milk  suspected  of  causing  infectious  disease;  for 
power  to  suspend  the  supply  at  once,  30973-4. 

Cattle  insurance  as  a  means  of  getting  rid  of  tuber- 
cvdosis  among  cattle,  30974-81. 

CHEESE  made  from  milk  containing  tubercle  bacilli 
may  bo  infected,  31759. 

CHOLERA,  Infantile. 

Traceable  to  the  way  milk  is  fed  to  children.  26909-10. 

CLEMENTS,  R.  S.,  J. P.      (Representing  the  Omagh 
Rural  District  Council). 
The  Council  have  appointed  officers,  but  have  not 

enforced  the  Dairies  Order,  29397-416,  29473-7. 
There  is  no  scarcity  of  milk,  29419-30,  29543. 
Tuberculosis  among  cattle  is  on  the  increase  latterly ; 

causes,  29452-61,  29522-31. 
Home  dairying  is  fairly  common,  29489-90. 
Calves  get  fresh  milk  for  six  weeks,  29497-9;  if  stock 

are  fed  on  separated  milk,  oil  cake,  etc..  must  be 

added,  29491-6. 
Winter  dairying  is  not  profitable,  29544-9. 
There  is  a  shortage  of  buttermilk,  29550-4. 

COLLIS,  JAMES.      (Manager  of  the  Collooney  Co- 
operative Creamery). 
Attributes  improvement  in  condition  of  milk  sent  to 

the  creamery  to  inspection  by  the  Department, 

27284,  27351-3. 
Has  never  had  to  reject  milk  because  it  was  dirty, 

27286-95. 

Surplus  separated  milk  is  sold,  27296-302. 
Price  of  summer  and  winter  milk  at  the  creamery, 
27308-9. 

The  creamery  could  retail  milk  without  incon- 
venience, 27331-5. 

In  heating  the  milk  for  separation  the  temperature 
varies  and  pasteurisation  is  not  the  object, 
27370-86. 

COMMONAGES  for  grazing  cows.    See  "  Cou-plot." 

COMPENSATION    FOR    COWS  COMPULSORILY 
SLAUGHTERED. 

The  Birmingham  Public  Health  Authority  gives  as 
compensation  half  the  value  of  tuberculous 
cows  slaughtered  up  to  M,  32023-30,  32041-6. 
But  general   measures   are  necessary  if  tuber- 
culosis is  to  be  eradicated,  32031-4. 
Compensation   for   slaughter   of   tuberculous  cattle 
must  be  part  of  a  complete  scheme  for  eradication 
of  tuberculosis,  32529. 
Compensation   is   necessary   to   induce   farmers  to 
report  diseased  cows,  32325-32,  32409-17,  32969-70. 
The  State  should  pay  part  of  the  compensation, 
32973-7. 

CONGESTED  DISTRICTS  BOARD. 

Give    assistance    to    provide    dairies    and  byres, 
27822-32. 

Make  loans  to  buy  nets  and  boats,  28046-51. 

CONSUMPTION.    Sec  '•  Tuberculosis." 

CONTAGIOUS  ABORTION  AMONG  CATTLE. 
Is  reduced  by  cleanliness.  30767-70. 

CONTAMINATION  OF  MILK. 

Contamination  in  the  homes,  30526,  30578,  31591. 
To  forbid  sale  of  milk  in  huxters'  shops  might  cause 
hardship,  32260-5,  32664-71. 
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■CONTAMINATION  OF  MILK— continued. 

Power  to  act  where  milk  is  suspected  of  spreading 

infectious  disease,,  31070-3,  31141-5. 
Milk   suspected   of   causing   infectious   disease ;  for 

power  to  suspend  the  supply  at  once,  3C973-4. 
Obscure  cases  of  typhoid-infected  milk,  31125. 
There  is  power  to  deal  with  a  milk  supply  which 
causes    an    outbreak    of    infectious  disease, 
32159-61,  32213-9,  32266-73. 
It  would  be  a  benefit  if  an  outbreak  of  typhoid, 
etc.,  in  a  milk  producer's  family  were  notified 
by  the  local  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the 
public  health  authority  of  the  to\^•n  receiving 
the  milk,  32162-70. 
Danger  of  typhoid  from  use  of  impure  water  for 
washing  cans  or  cattle  standing   in  foul  water, 
82173-9. 

There  should  be  power  to  forbid  milk  to  come  into 

the  city  from  dirtv  sheds  or  where  the  water  supply 

is  bad;  32232-4.  ' 
The  existing  (slow)  metiiod  of  detecting  tuberculous 

milk  is  reliable,  and  therefore  preferable  to  others, 

32180-5. 

COUNTY   OFFICERS   OF   HEALTH,   medical  and 
veterinary;  appointment  of,  advocated,  26280- 
91,  27272-4,  28755-7,  29769-73. 
It  would  be  inconsistent  to  have  whole-time  veteri- 
nary inspectors   under  the  Dairies  Order  if  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  remained  a  part-time 
officer,  32696-701. 
Need  of  these  officers  being  in  an  independent  posi- 
tion, 32702-4,  32836-9,  32843. 

■COW-PARKS  or  grazing  fields.    Loans  for  purchase  of. 
not  admissible,"  32848-55. 

•COWPLOT,  or   common   grazing   plot  for  labourers' 
cows. 

No  application  for  an  allotment  has  been  refused  by 

the  Estates  Commissioners,  32862. 
Applications  for  allotments  have  not  been  numerous, 
32863-8:  but  in  any  case  the  inspector  considers  if 
a  cowplot  is  necessary,  32863. 
The    advantages   of   appointing  individuals   or  the 

District  Council  as  trustees  discussed,  32870-4. 
The  plot  must  be  kept  in  pasture,  32932-3;  and  for 

the  purposes  for  which  it  is  reserved,  32934-7. 
List  of  allotments  made  by  the  Estates  Commis- 
sioners, 32883. 
The  Estates  Commissioners  will  assist  as  far  as  pos- 
sible in  reserving  cowplots,  32880.  32941-4. 
Statement  of  the  law  as  to  sale  of  lands  through  the 
Estates  Commissioners,  32881-2,  32921-2. 
Only  in  the  case  of  untenanted  land  can  cow- 
plots  be  reserved,  32881. 
What  constitutes  "  untenanted  land."  32896-907. 
The  scheme  for  trustees  of  a  cowplot-  by  whom 

made  and  approved,  32882 
Difficulty  of  amending  the  law  to  enable  plots  to 
be  reserved  in  a  case  of  direct  sale  bv  land- 
lord to  tenant,  32886-95. 
Power  to  acquire  land  compulsorilv  for  "  migra- 
tion," 32908-16. 
-Athenry  :  circumstances  under  which  the  land  was 
divided  among  the  tenants,  32875-9. 
The  Commissioners  cannot  prescribe  that  cows 
shall  be  kept  on  the  divided  lands,  32919. 
Feasibility  of  joining  the  acre  plots  of  labourers  in 
Union    cottages    to    make    a    common  grazing 
ground,  32923-31. 
See  Appendix  E.,  page  196,  for  copy  of  an  approved 
Scheme,  Oldcastle,  Co.  Meath. 

<;ows. 

Cows  have  deteriorated  as  milk-yielders  in  recent 

years,  29306.    Cmtra.  26352-8,  26625. 
Cows  deteriorate  as  milk-producers  owing  to  lack  of 

efficient  labour,  29866-90. 
The  yield  of  cows  has  increased  as  the  result  of 

tests  made  for  farmers  bv  the  creamery,  26359-61, 

26626-34. 

■Complaint  that  in  improving  the  live  stock  the  milk- 
ing quality  of  cows  has  been  neglected,  28231. 
The  old  Irish  cow:  descriotion  of,  26741-7  27916-23 
28132-8,  28084-6,  28808-16. 
Is  not  extinct,  28172-4,  28181-7. 
Good  as  a  milker,  28013-6. 


COWS — continued. 
Trade  in  old  cows,  27598-608. 

Because  a  cow  gives  a  light  milk  yield  the  J)er- 
centage  of  butter-fat  is  not  necessarily  high,  26631, 
27325-6. 

Average  yearly  milk  yield  of  cows  in  small  holdings 
(Co.  Donegal)  is  from  100  to  150  gallons, 
27817-9,  28817-8. 
In  Co.  Donegal  generally,  the  average  yield  is 
250  gallons  per  cow,  28226;  the  breed  and 
feeding  are  against  a  large  yield,  28233-4, 
28284,  28819. 

Average  yearly  vield  per  cow  in  Co.  Tvroue,  29845, 
29911-4. 

Registration  of,  proposed,  31040-1. 

COWSHEDS. 

Cowsheds  in  the  city  area  (Manchester)  which  are 

not  a  nuisance  are  encouraged,  30663. 
Supplying  milk  to  Manchester,  are  inspected  and 
brought  up  to  standard,  30670. 
Great  improvements  effected,  30721-2,  30739. 
Requirements  as  to  light,  ventilation,  drainage, 
etc.,  30671-3,  30723-45. 
Mode  of  dealing  with  cowkeepers  who  do  not  keep 

their  byres  clean,  30688-90. 
Need  of  healthv  bvres  in  order  to  rear  healthy  stock, 
30745. 

The  veterinary  inspector  of  large  English  cities  does 
not  report  on  the  condition  of  country  cowsheds 
when    making    outside    inspections,  31198-222, 
31961-3,  32124-5. 
Defective  cowsheds  in  the  country  are  reported 
to  the  county  authorities,  31683-8,  32309-20. 

COW-TESTING  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Have  been  established  in  Enniskillen  district, 
26437-41. 

Are  of  benefit  to  farmers,  27029-36,  27055-68, 
27152-9. 

Cows  are  not  sold  at  fairs  with  a  guaranteed  milk 
pedigree,  27429-32. 

CRAIG,       PROFESSOR       JAMES  FERGUSON, 
M.R.C.V.S. 

Mode  of  treating  cattle  and  milk  on  a  dairy  farm  at 
Haslev,  Denmark,  which  supplies  milk  to  the 
Trifolium  Butter  and  Cheese  Factory^  30460-94. 

Mode  of  feeding  the  cattle,  30496-9. 

Detection  and  eradication  of  tuberculosis  among 
cattle,  30500-13. 

The  secret  of  the  Danish  farmers'  success  is  indus- 
try and  co-operation,  30517-20. 

CREAMERIES. 

Inspection  and  Sapeicinion. 

Creamery  (Enniskillen)  is  inspected  by  the  Depart- 
m'ent,  26322-3. 
The  inspection  is  most  helpful,  26324-5. 
Improved  condition  of  milk  sent  to  creamery  attri- 
buted to  Department's  inspection,  27284,  27351-3. 
Inspection  of,  should  be  made  by  expert  inspectors 

acting  under  a  central  authority,  29019-36. 
The  Local  Government  Board  have  no  power  over 
creameries,  32723-4. 

Management. 

Relation  of  auxiliaries  to  the  centi-al  creamery, 
30171-8. 

Milk  is  rejected  if  not  clean  and  sweet,  20311-3, 

26425,  27140-6,  27192-3,  28918-21. 
Sour  milk  is  received  sometimes;  treatment,  26615-9. 
Creameries  in  the  Enniskillen  district  have  agreed 
not  to  take   milk  refused   bv  one  of  them, 
26314-21:  Co.  Monaghan,  26607-12. 
Good  effect  on  suppliers,  26613-4. 
Method  of  separating  and  cooling  milk,  26326-43, 
26450-6. 

In  heating  the  milk  for  separation,  the  temperature 
varies  and  pasteurisation  is  not  the  object, 
27370-86. 

Separated  milk  should  be  cooled  to  make  it  keep 

better,  26457-65. 
Creameries  in  the  North  do  not  work  on  Sundays, 

26349-51. 
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C  RE  AM  E  RIES— CO    in  ued. 

Work  three  davs  a  week  in  winter,  28994-6,  29263, 
29754. 

Price   of  winter  milk.  26362-70,     26386  26588-9, 

28992-3,  29071-6,  29137. 
Average  summer  and  winter  price  of  milk,  26739, 

27043-54,  27308-9,   29070,  30065-70. 
Precautions  taken  against  receiving  milk  from  houses 

in   which   there   is   infectious   disease,  26426-33, 

27200. 

Separating  and  pasteurising  temperatures,  26620-4. 
Farmers  are  required  to  cleanse  their  cans  at  the 
creamery,  26704-7. 
Not  required,  26468-72,  27285,  30156-64. 
Creamery  sells  seeds  and  manures,  26686;  and  meal, 
26714. 

Creamery  has  no  guarantee  that  the  milk  supplied  is 
from  healthy  cows,  26447,  26696-7,  27164-8, 
27194-9,  29077-80. 

Cream  pasteurised,  28952-65,  29313-7,  30185-96, 
30225. 

Cloths  are  not  used  under  the  lids  of  tankards, 
30153-5. 

Creameries  in  reldilion  to  the  domentic  milk  supply. 

Creameries  as  a  cause  of  scarcity  of  milk  for  domes- 
tic use,  affirmative,  26174,  26517-8,  26821-4,  26840, 
26969,  29650-66,  30282-90. 
Creamery  which  absorbs  nearly  all  the  milk  in  the 
district  (Collooney),  26979-82,  27148-51;  but  there 
is  no  scarcity  in  the  district,  26983-93. 
Do  not  sell  milk,  26299-302. 
Are  not  asked  to  sell,  26597,  28914-6. 

Would  do  so  if  it  would  pay,  26598,  29090-3. 
Would  not  do  so  if  asked,  26303-10;  not  even 
to  meet  a  bulked  order,  26486-95. 
Some  creameries  are  willing  to  retail  milk,  26825-7. 
29288-92,  29855-63. 
Some  are  not  willing,  26994-8. 
Reasons  whv  creameries  should  not  be  required  to 

sell  milk,  "27131-9. 
Creameries    should    be    compelled    to    retail  milk, 

30279-81.  30291. 
It  would  not  be  a  hardship  to  require  creameries  to 
sell   milk,   26599-601,   27331-5,   30103-6,  30221-4, 
30252. 

Separated  milk  sold  at  creamery,  26592-6,  26999-701, 

27296-302,  29658,  29676-82. 
The  auxiliaries  do  not  sell  milk,  29293-5. 

It  would  be  possible  to  retail  milk  at  the  auxi- 
liaries, 29323-8. 
The    existence    of    creameries    has    not    caused  a 
shortage  of  milk  tfor  labourers,   because  farmers 
supply  them,  29964,  29980-4. 

Oeneral. 

Creameries  suffer  by  absence  of  winter  dairying, 
26374.  29118-9. 

It  does  not  pay  to  increase  the  milk  yield  of  cows 
for  creamery  prices,  29852,  29915-6. 

Winter  supply  of  milk  is  necessary  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  Irish  butter  trade,  30075-81. 

Outbreaks  of   enteric   fever   attributed  to  infected 
separated  milk  from  creameries,  32672,  32856. 
See  also  pages  179  and  180,  and  Appendix  C. 
Pasteurising  plant  noted  in  table  when  referred 
to  in  reports,  32857-9. 

CUNNINGHAM.  JOHN  (Member  of  the  Dungannon 
Urban  District  Council,  Co.  Tyrone). 

To  remedy  the  difficulty  of  getting  milk  and  butter- 
milk recommends  the  keeping  of  goats,  30037-53. 
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DAIRIES,  COWSHEDS,  AND  MILKSHOPS  ORDER, 
1908. 

Veterinary  Inspector. 

No  veterinary  inspector  appointed,  Killala  R.D., 
27634-8;  Glenties  R.D.  (because  there  is  no  veteri- 
nary surgeon  resident  in  the  Union),  27674-7;  Lon- 
donderry and  Inishowen  Unions,  28438-49. 


DAIRIES,  COWSHEDS,  AND  MILKSHOPS  ORDER, 
1908 — continued. 

In  rural  districts  adjoining  Londonderry  the  Medi- 
cal Officers  of  Health  supervise  the  byres,  28430, 
28520-2;  but  not  the  cattle,  28641-7. 
Medical  Officer  acted  as  inspector  of  cowsheds  for 
Cookstown  R.D.  till  replaced  by  veterinary  inspec- 
tor, 29687-706. 
Duties  of  chief  veterinary  inspector,  Manchester  re 

milk,  30658a. 
Power  of  Local  Government  Board  to  compel  a  local 
authority  to  offer   an   adequate   salary   to  a 
veterinary  inspector,  32718A-21. 
Cases  of  well-paid  inspectors,  32727-31. 

Enforcement  o^  Order  by  local  authorU'des. 

Co.  Fermanagh.  Enuiskillen  U.D.,  26007-19,  26025, 
26048-50.  Enuiskillen  R.D.  (not  enforced), 
26726-9,  26051-3. 

Co.  SUgo.  Sligo  No.  1  R.D.  (not  enforced),  26802-4, 
27122-30,  27465-9,  27481,  27217. 

Co.  Donegal.    Glenties  R.D.,  27666,  27756-73. 

Co.  Londonderry.  Derry,  28288-96,  28325-31  28336- 
41,  28383;  Coleraine  R.D.,  28895-906,  28924-6. 

Co.  Tyrone.  Omagh  R.D.  (not  enforced),  29397-416, 
29473-7;  Omagh  U.D.,  29559-78,  29600-16;  Cooks- 
town  R.D.  (not  anxious  to  enforce  Order),  29697; 
Strabane  No.  1  R.D.,  29939-47. 

Effect  of  Order  in  restricting  milk  supply. 

The  Order  does  not  reduce  the  number  of  suppliers 

to  creamery,  26648. 
People  who  gave  up   selling  milk   because  of  the 

Order  have  resumed  selling,  27798-804. 
A  number  of  milk  sellers  became  home  butter-makers,. 

28005-6;    but     this    righted    itself  subsequently, 

28007-8. 

The  Order  has  not  put  anyone  out  of  business, 
29761-5. 

The  Order  has  seriously  reduced  the  milk  supply  to 
creameries  in  the  North,  30381. 

Proposed  amendments  of  the  Order. 

The  Order  should  apply  to  the  by-products  of  milk, 
e.g.,  separated,  skimmed,  and  butter-niilk  (also 
butter  and  cheese),  26083-6,  26914,  27275,  27959,, 
28351,  28493,  28670,  28763,  29252,  29774,  30387, 
30808,  31760-2,  32065-7. 

Strong  legislation  re  by-products  of  milk  is  not 
justified;  the  proper  action  is  to  reduce  tuber- 
culosis in  cattle,  32651-5. 

The  Order  should  apply  to  all  cowkeepers,  26687-95, 
26698. 

The  Order  should  apply  to  home  butter-makers,  26858, 
29110,  29282-4,  29296,  30138-9,  30375-80. 

Tlie  space  specified  for  each  cow  is  too  much, 
29208-11. 

Representations  have  been  made  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  as  to  the  unfairness  of  not  making 
the  Dairies  Order  applicable  to  home  butter- 
makers,  32685-8. 

Considered  as  a  public  health  question,  the 
supervision  of  the  milk  supply  is  of  far  greater 
importance  than  that  of  the  butter  supply, 
32689,  32806-10;  the  danger  from  butter  is 
slight,  32690-3,  32817-21;  the  danger  from 
milk  is  serious,  32694-6. 

The  objection  to  extending  the  Order  to  home 
butter-makers   is    the    additional    work  that 
would  be  involved,  32802-5. 
Licensing  instead  of  registration  of  cowkeepers  and 

milk  vendors.    See  "  Licensing." 
The  section  of  the  Act  which  authorises  the  Dairies 
Order  limits  its  application  to  persons  selling 
milk,  32797-8. 

Difference  between  milk  sold  and  given  as  an 
allowance,  32799-801. 

Loads. 

Small  loans  by  the  Board  of  Works  for  improvement 
of  byres  would  be  useful,  30382-6. 

Administration  of  the  Order.    See  also  "  Inspection.' 

\bsence  of  effective  administration,  notwithstanding 

appointment  of  officers,  29397-416,  29473-7, 
32951-4. 
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DAIRIES,  COWSHEDS,  AND  MILKSHOPS  ORDER, 
1908 — continued. 
Supervision  by  central  autliority  required  to  ensure 
uniformity     and     efficiency,     26062-6,  29766-8, 
32988-93. 

The  Order  should  be  worked  by  officers  responsible 
to  a  central  authority  to  ensure  independent  in- 
spection, 28048-51. 

Two  sets  of  veterinary  officers  appointed  : 

(1)  Bv  local  authorities  under  the  Public  Health 

"Acts,  32949. 

(2)  By   County   or   Borough   Councils   under  the 

Diseases  of  Animals  Act,  32950. 
Local  bodies  appoint  inspectors  at  nominal  salaries, 
making  the  efficient  performance  of  duty  im- 
possible, 32951-4. 
Locally  appointed  officers  who  are  not  indepen- 
dent, 32951a. 

Power  of  Local  Government  Board  to  require  local 
authorities  to  act  on  the  reports  of  their  officers 
under  the  Dairies  Order,  32751-6. 
The  appointment  of  whole-time  medical  officers  and 
veterinarv  inspectors  bv  a  central  or  county  autho- 
rity desirable,  26280-91",  27272-4,  28750-7,  29769-73. 
It  would  be  inconsistent  to  have  whole-time  veteri- 
nary  inspectors  under  the   Dairies  Order  if  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  remained  a  part-time 
officer,  32696-701;  need  of  these  officers  being  in 
an  independent  position.  32702-4,  32836-9,  32843. 
The  Local  Government  Board  would  be  glad  if  a 
veterinary  inspector  were  added  to  their  staff  to 
supervise  local  inspectors,  32831-3,  32841. 
There  should  be  no  difficulty  in  administering  regu- 
lations   re   public   health    and    the   health  of 
cattle  by  the  Local  Government  Board  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  acting  separately, 
but  harmoniously,  32732-50. 
The  two  Departments  do  act  in  consultation, 
32748-9,  32834-5. 
Tlie  Department's  veterinary  inspectors  cannot  well 
exercise  control  over  the  locally-appointed  veteri- 
nary inspectors,  32947,  32957. 
Harmonious   working    between    the  Department  of 
Agriculture    and    Local     Government  Board 
where  there  are  points  of  contact,  32948. 
'But     one    Board — the     Department — must  be 
responsible   for    diseases  of    animals,  32948, 
32967. 

A  Committee  representing  the  Department,  the  Local 
Government  Board,  and  the  Veterinary  Col- 
lege not  a  suitable  body  to  control  the  veteri- 
nary service,  32958. 
But  the  present  system  of  having  two  sets  of 
inspectors  responsible  to  different  depart- 
ments is  not  economical  or  efficient,  32960-2. 

DAIRIES,  COWSHEDS,  AND  MILKSHOPS  ORDER, 
ENGLAND. 

Suggested  amendments  of,  30692. 

The  landlord,  not  the  occupier,  should  be  required 
to  make  necessary  structural  alterations  of  cow- 
sheds, 30693-6. 
Cowkeepers  should  be  licensed,  not  registered,  30697. 
Persons  selling  milk  to  their  labourers  or  neighbours 

should  come  under  the  Order,  30697. 
The  Dairies  Order  should  be  compulsory,  not  per- 
missive, 30697. 
To  secure  uniform   administration  central  supervi- 
sion is  necessary,  32015-21. 
Balance  of  advantage   in    making  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  the  central  authority,  32022. 
Objection  to  a  uniform  standard  of  administration  of 
the  Dairies  Order,  because  it  would  be  that  of  the 
poorest  rural  authorities,  30964-5 
The  Dairies  Order  should  be  administered  bv  the 
County    Councils,    30679,    31111-2,  32191-4, 
32397-9.  32640-8:   if  administered  by  a  cen- 
tral bodv  it  weakens  the  interest  and  initiative 
of  the  local  body,  32195. 
And  the  standard  of  uniformity  would  have  to 
be  the  minimum  standard,  32196-8. 
The  appointment  of  a  county  veterinai-v  inspector 
woidd  be  good,  32207-12. 

DAIRYING.  WINTER.    See  "  Winter  Dairiihif!." 

Dairying   is    more    profitable    than  stock-breeding, 
28891. 
Contra,  29844-50. 


DAIRY  TRADE. 

Scarcity  of  labour,  26405-16. 

Lack  of  efficient  labour  for  milking,  and  cows  dete- 
riorate as  milk-producers,  29866-90. 

DELEPINE,  PROFESSOR  A.  SHERIDAN,  M.B., 
CM.,  M.Sc.  (Director  of  the  Public  Health 
Laboratory  connected  with  the  Manchester 
University). 

To  boil  milk  interferes  with  its  food  value,  31731. 
But  boiled  milk  is  a  much  safer  food  for  infants 

than  ordinary  unboiled  milk,  31731-2. 
Milk  should  be  first  raised  to  the  boiling  point 
and. then  used,  31733-4. 
Ordinary    pasteurisation    diminishes,    but    does  not 
remove  the  danger  of  infection,  31736. 
Results  of  experiments  at  various  temperatures 
for  different  periods,  31736;  showing  the  cream 
*     cannot  therebv  be  sterilised  for  butter-making, 
31737-9. 

Commercial    pasteurisation   would    be   less  effi- 
cient, 31740-1. 
Effects  on  butter  of  heating  cream  to  various 
temperatures,  31742. 
Separated  milk  which  has  been  pasteurised  some- 
times undergoes  putrefaction  more  easily  than 
milk  which  has  not  been  so  treated,  31742-6. 
Recommends  sterilisation  rather  than  the  intro- 
duction of  lactic  acid  bacilli,  31747-52. 
Buttermilk:  effect  on,  from  cream  heated  to  various 

temperatures,  31742. 
Lactic  acid  bacilli  retard  putrefaction  in   milk  or 

milk  products,  31743. 
Knows  of  no  facts  to  support  the  statement  that  the 
use  of  sterilised  milk  by  babies  causes  rickets 
and  scurvy,  31753. 
Babies  and  cows  have  thrived  well  on  boiled 
milk,  31753-8. 
Butter  made  from  milk  containing  tubercle  bacilli, 
remains  infectious;  also  the  buttermilk,  31759. 
Cheese  also  may  be  infected,  31759. 
All  the  by-products  of  milk  should  be  under  the  same 
regulations  as  new  milk,  31760-2;  also  foreign  pro- 
ducts, 31763. 

Microscopical  examination  of  milk  is  not  sufficient, 
31764-7,  31802-5. 
Direct  inspection  of  farms,  plus  bacteriological 
testing  of  milk  of  suspected  cows,  is  better, 
31772. 

Filtration  of  milk  removes  dirt,  but  not  dangerous 

bacteria,  31768-70. 
Bacteria  multiply  rapidly  in  milk  at  summer's  tem- 
perature, 31771. 

Tuberculin  test  :  absolutelv  reliable  for  cows  under 
7  or  8  years  old,  31773-6.  31799-801. 
For  cows  over  8  years  old  the  erroi  is  easily  cor- 
rected by  a  competent  veterinary  surgeon  by 
observation,  31774. 
The  test  should  only  be  applied  by  qualified  per- 
sons, 31776,  31792-3. 
Advantage  of  applying  the  test  to  all  cattle  at 

an  early  age,  31779. 
Effects   of   repeated    applications   of    the  test, 
31786-91. 

Elimination  of  tuberculosis  from  one  herd  bv  use 
of  the  test,  31794-8. 

Cows  may  recover  from  tuberculosis,  81782-3. 

Pedigree  stock  should  be  treated  specially,  31785. 

Cows  may  pass  tubercle  bacilli  in  their  milk  with- 
out having  tuberculosis  of  the  udder,  but  this  is 
unusual,  31806-10. 
Infection  of  children  by  tuberculous  milk,  31811-4. 
The   theory   of   immunisation   against  tubercu- 
losis is  not  borne  out  by  facts,  31814-8. 
For  human  protection  it  is  necessary  to  destroy  all 
cows  with  tuberculous  udders  and  which  yield 
tuberculous  milk,  31821-2. 
For  the  agricultural  interest  it  is  well  to  stamp 
out  tuberculosis  in  cattle,  31822. 
Suggests  dividing  Ireland  into  large  administrative 
areas,  eacli  with  a  veterinarv  staff  under  cen- 
tral control,  31823. 
The    Boroughs    should    have    power  of  outside 
inspection,  31823-7. 
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DENMARK. 

Mode  of  treating  cattle  and  milk  on  a  dairy  farm 
at  Haslev,  Denmark,  which  supplies  milk  to  the 
Trifolium  Butter  and  Cheese  Factory,  30460-94. 

Mode  of  feeding  the  cattle,  30496-9. 

Detection  and  eradication  of  tuberculosis  among 
cattle,  30500-13. 

The  secret  of  the  Danish  farmers'  success  is  indus- 
try and  co-operation,  30517-20. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE,  IRELAND, 

The  Dairy  Bull  Scheme  will  be  helpful,  27101-4. 
The  scheme  has  not  been  taken  up,  Co.  Sligo, 
27407-12. 

The  Department  has  allowed  shorthorn  cattle  of  good 
milking  strain  to  be  lost  to  the  district  (Kil- 
lala),  27555-61,  27628-31,  27641-55. 

Suggestion  that  no  bulls  be  used  except  those 
approved  by  the  Department,  27569-74. 

Complaint  that  in  improving  the  live  stock  the  milk- 
ing quality  of  cows  has  been  neglected,  28231. 

DIARRHCEA.    Summer  diarrhoea;  causes  of,  31319, 

DISEASE    Outbreaks  of,  caused  by  Infected  Milk. 

Co.  Sligo,  27214-5,  27244-5. 
Co.  Donegal,  27834-40. 
Derrv,  283.33-5. 
Omagh,  29588-98. 
Glasgow,  30910. 

Leeds;    diphtheria    traced    to   persons    having  the 

bacilli   of  sore   throat,   31145;   obscure   cases  of 

typhoid-infected  milk,  31125. 
Outbreaks   of   enteric   fever   attributed   to  infected 

separated  milk  from  creameries,  32672,  32856-9. 

See  also  pp.  179  and  180,  and  Appendix  C. 
Power  of  Local  Government  Board  to  deal  with  a 

M.O.H.  who  does  not  report  case  of  infectious 

disease,  32822-5. 

DISEASE  PREVENTION  ACT,  1890;  INFECTIOUS. 
Power  to  deal  with  milk  suspected  of  causing  infec- 
tious disease ;   limiting   power   of   the  Infectious 
Disease  (Prevention)  Act,  1890,  32767-70,  32783-93. 

Proposed  amendment  of  the  Act,  32771. 
The  Act  is  adoptive,  32811-6. 

There  is  power  to  deal  with  a  milk  supply  which 
caused  an  outbreak  of  infectious  disease, 
32159-61,  32213-9,  32266-73. 
It  would  be  a  benefit  if  an  outbreak  of  typhoid, 
etc.,  in  a  milk  producer's  family  were  notified 
by  the  local  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the 
public  health  authority  of  the  town  receiving 
the  milk,  32162-70. 

DISEASES  OF  COWS. 

Contagious  abortion.    See  "  Contagious  abortion." 
White  Scour.    See  "  White  Scour." 
Blackleg  common  in  Co.  Sligo,  27075-83. 

DIXON,  JAMES  A.,  M.R.C.V.S.  (Chief  Veterinary 
Inspector,  Leeds). 

Has  found  the  tuberculin  test  reliable.  31174-81. 

Cowkeepers  are  not  willing  to  report  tuberculous 
cows,  31183-5. 

Outside  dairy-keepers  do  not  show  hostility  to  the 
city  inspector,  31189-96. 

The  veterinary  inspector  does  not  report  on  the  con- 
dition of  outside  cowsheds,  31198-222. 

Inside  the  citv  the  Dairies  Order  re  cowsheds  is 
strictly  enforced,  31223,  31227-34 

DRENNAN,  JOHN  T.,  B.L.  (Registrar  and  Assistant 
Secretary  to  the  Estates  Commissioners,  Ire- 
land). 

Reservation  of  cowplots  for  grazing  labourers'  cows. 

No  application  for  an  allotment  has  been  refused, 
32862. 

Applications  for  allotments  have  not  been 
numerous,  32863-8:  but  in  any  case  the  inspec- 
tor considers  if  a  cowplot  is  necessary,  32863. 

The  advantages  of  appointing  individuals  or  the 
District  Council  as  trustees  discussed,  32870-4. 


DRENNAN,  JOHN  T.— continued. 

The  plot  must  be  kept  in  pasture,  32932-3;  and 
for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  reserved,. 
32934-7. 

List  of  allotments  made  by  the  Commissioners, 
32883. 

The  Commissioners  will  assist  as  far  as  possible- 
in  reserving  cowplots,  32880,  32941-4. 
Statement  of  the  law  as  to  sale  of  lands  through 
the  Estates  Commissioners,  32881-2,  32921-2. 
Only  in  the  ease  of  untenanted  land  can  cow- 
plots  be  reserved,  32881. 
What  constitutes  "  untenanted  land,"  32896-907. 
The  scheme  for  trustees  of  a  cowplot;  by  whom 

made  and  approved,  32882. 
Difficulty  of  amending  the  law  to  enable  plots 
to  be  reserved  in  a  case  of  direct  sale  bv  land- 
lord to  tenant,  32886-95. 
Power  to  acquire  land  compulsorily  for  "  migra- 
tion," 32908-16. 
Athenry ;  circumstances  under  which  the  land  was- 
divided  among  the  tenants.  32875-9. 
The  Commissioners  cannot  prescribe  that  cows 
shall  be  kept  on  the  divided  lands,  32919. 
Feasibility  of  joining  the  acre  plots  of  labourers  in 
Union  cottages  to  make  a  common  grazing  ground, 
32923-31. 

DRIED  MILK. 

Shows  good  results  in  the  feeding  of  children,  31312-7. 
Depot  for  infants  in  Sheffield,  32392-6.  (Further,, 
see  "  Sheffield.") 


F. 

FARMER  AND  L.\BOURER.       Relations  between.. 
See  "  Labourer." 

FINES. 

For  adultera'ion  oj  milk. 

Magistrates  impose  adequate  fines  for  (Enniskillen)^ 
26041-2;  (Liverpool),  31644-6;  (Birmingham),. 
32252. 

Small  fines  imposed  (Omagh),  29617-23,  30274-8. 
Fines  and  public  opinion  have  greatly  reduced  adul- 
teration in  Australia,  30537-9. 

For  adulteration  of  buttermilk. 

Substantial  penalties  imposed  (Derry),  28306-10. 

General. 

5/-  fine  imposed  on  a  man  convicted  of  having  a 
cow  with  tuberculosis  of  the  udder  which  he  had 
not  reported,  31100,  31103-4. 

Ridiculous  penalties  in  prosecutions  for  failing  to. 
notify  animals  suspected  of  disease,  32333-5. 

The  harm  caused  by  inadequate  fines,  32336-8. 

FLETCHER,  D.  (Executive  Sanitary  Officer,  Derry). 

The  Dairies  Order  is  enforced  in  Derry,  28288-96,. 

28325-31,  28336-41,  28383. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  milk  consumed  in  Derry 
is  brought  in  from  outside,  28297-301. 
The  Corporation  officers  cannot  inquire  into  the 
conditions  under  which  that  milk  is  produced, 
28302-5.  28397-401. 
The  city  authority  should  have  power  to  inspect  out- 
side dairies.  28349-50,  28404. 
Prosecutions  for  adulteration  of  buttermilk ;  substan- 
tial penalties  imposed,  28306-10. 
Standard  of  purity,  28364-8. 
Buttermilk  in  Derry  is  the  staple  food  of  the  poor^ 
28311-6. 

There  is  no  scarcity  of  milk,  28319-20. 

Infectious    disease    traced  to   milk;   action  taken, 

283.33-5. 
Price  of  milk,  Derry,  28352-3. 

i\Iilk  is  sold  in  the  streets  from  carts  which  eome 
from  outside  the  city,  28300,  28371-80. 

Milk  is  kept  separate  in  shops  where  other  articles 
are  sold,  28.390-6. 
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G. 

GALBRAITH  J.   (Dairy  Fanner  and  Milk  Vendor, 
Derry). 

Tlie  value  of  milk  as  a  food  is  appreciated,  29146-52. 
Keeps  a  proportion  of  his  cows  for  second  milking, 

29161,  29224-5. 
Winter  feeding  for  cows,  29165-86. 
Difference    between     morning    and    evening  milk, 

29192-3. 

Thinks  the  space  specified  for  each  cow  under  the 
Dairies  Order  is  too  much,  29208-11. 

The  average  yield  per  cow  of  his  herd  is  from  300  to 
400  gallons,  29226-04. 

The  Ayrshire  and  shorthorn  cross  is  good  for  milk, 
but  "not  for  beef,  29235-43. 

GALLAGHER,  BERNARD  (Vico-Chairuian,  Board  of 
Guardians,  Glentics  l^nion,  Co.  Donegal). 
There  is  a  scarcity  of  milk  along  the  Glenties  sea- 
board and  the  backward  parts  of  Co.  Donegal, 
27887-99,  27908. 
Milk  is  an  essential,  and  its  provision  should  be  the 

concern  of  the  Government,  27944,  27953-5. 
Migratory   labourers   from   the    Rosses   have  small 

holdings  of  poor  land.  27900-7. 
The  introduction  of  the  Aberdeen  Angus  bull  by  the 
Congested   Districts  Board  has  been  inimical  to 
the  milk  supph ,  27910-5. 
Description  of  the  old  Irish  cow,  27916-23. 
Goats  would  be  useful  to  labourers,  27960-3. 

GALLAGHER,  DENIS  (Manager  of  the  Lough  Bagish 
Co-operative  Creamery,  Co.  Monaghan). 
There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  production  of 
winter   milk   during   the   last   six   vears,   26577 : 
causes.  26578-87. 
Price  of  winter  milk,  26588-9. 
Separated  milk  is  sold  at  the  creamery,  26592-6. 
Has  never  been  asked  to  sell  whole  milk,  26597. 
There  would  be  no  objection  to  sell,  26598. 
It    would    not   involve     hardship    to  require 
creameries  to  sell  milk  retail,  26599-601. 
There  is  an  agreement  among  creamery  managers  in 
the  district  not  to  take  dirty  milk  rejected  by  one 
of  them,  26607-12;  and  this  has  had  a  good  effect 
on  suppliers,  26613-4. 
Sour  milk  is  received  sometimes;  treatment,  2H615-9. 
Separating  and  pasteurising  temperatures,  26620-4. 
The  milk  yield  of  cows  has  improved,  26625:  the 
creamer\    makes  tests  of  individual   cow  's  milk, 
26626-34. 

There  is  no  cow-testing  association  in  the  district, 
26335-40. 

Disposal  of  creamery  sludge,  26641-3. 

The  Dairies  Order  does  not  reduce  the  munbei'  <if 

milk  suppliers,  26648. 
Not  all  the  suppliers  ol'  the  creamei-v  are  iui'nil)i  is, 
26681-5. 

The  creamery  sells  seeds  and  manui'es,  26686. 
The  Order  should  apiilv  to  all  cowkeepers.  26687-95, 
26698. 

Farmers  are  required  to  cleanse  their  cans  at  the 
creamery,  26704-7. 

GALLAGHER,   MICHAEL   (Farmer,  Collooney,  Co. 

Sligo,  and  Member  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Collooney  Co-operative  Creamery). 
Milk  raised  in  Colloonev  is  almost  all  sent  to  tlie 
creamery,  26979-82. 
The  creamery's  receiving  area,  27148-51. 
No  scarcity  of  milk  in  the  district,  26983-9.'!. 
The  Colloonev  creamery  would  object  to  sell  milk, 
26994-8. 

But  separated  milk  is  sold,  269Wt-2700L 
Reasons  why  creameries  should  not  be  io(|uired  to 

sell  milk,  27131-9. 
Separated  milk;  uses  of.  27002-4,  27013-20. 

Is  not  palatable,  27005-7;  but  does  not  go  bad 

quickly,  27008-12. 
Is  not  injurious  as  a  food  for  calves  with  the 
addition  of  other  foods,  27021-8. 
Cow-testing  associations  are  of  benefit  to  farmeis, 

27029-36.    27055-68,  271.52-9. 
Premium    bulls    have    injured    the  milk-producing 

qualities  of  cows,  27037-42,  27098-121. 
The  Department's  dairv  bull  scheme  will  be  lielpful. 
27101-4. 


GALLAGHER,  MICHAEL— coJi/mifec/. 

Average  summer  and  winter  price  of  milk  at  the 
creamery,  27043-54. 

Farmers  think  winter  dairying  does  not  pay,  27047. 

There  is  not  much  calf  mortality  in  the  district,. 
27069-75;  nor  loss  from  tuberculosis,  27084-96. 

Blackleg  is  the  commonest  form  of  disease,  27075-83> 

The  Sligo  Rural  District  Council  were  forced  ta 
adopt  the  Dairies  Order,  27122-30. 

The  creamery  has  no  guarantee  that  the  milk  sup- 
plied is  from  healthy  cows,  27164-8,  27194-9;  the 
creamery  will  not  take  dirty  milk,  27140-6, 
27192-3. 

The   local    Medical    Ofiicer   of   Health   notifies  the 

creamery  of  infectious  disease  in  the  house  of  a 

supplier,  27200. 
Goats  are  largely   kept  in   the   district,  27176-88; 

farmers  believe  thev  prevent  disease  among  cattle- 

27] 82. 

GALLOWAY  BULLS. 

There  are  some  Galloways  in  Co.  Mayo,  27539-48. 

27562;  in  Co.  Donegal,  27706-11. 
The   Galloway   is  not   good   for   the   milk  supplv, 
27551,  27566-7. 
Contra,  28835-7. 
They  deteriorate  in  value  after  the  first  cross,  27563-5,. 
27608-11. 

No  complaint  made  of  Gallowavs  as  poor  milkers 

(Co.  Donegal),  27849-51. 
Difficulty  of  deciding  whether  to  use  Galloway  bulls; 

good   as   stores,    bad   for   millc   supply,  28244-5, 

28260-2. 
Good  as  stores.  28190-5. 

GLASGOW. 

Powers  to  safeguard  Glasgow's  milk  supply,  30871-4. 
Tuberculous   milk   coming   into  the   city,  30875-7,. 
30884-6. 

Special  milk  supply  for  hospitals,  30878-81. 

Gradual  reduction  or  disappearance  of  tubercle^ 
in  milk,  30931-4. 
No  opposition   has   been  experienced   from  outside- 
local  authorities  or  persons  to  Glasgow  officials- 
making  inspections,  30888-90. 
Objections  to  inspection  of  country   cowsheds  and 
cattle  by  city  authorities,  30959-61 :  the  remedy  is 
tr)  make  enforcement  of  the  Dairies  Order  compul- 
sory everywhere,  30962. 
The  Municipal  Infants'  Dairv  has  been  abandoned- 
30896-905. 

Annual  loss  on  the  undertaking.  30948-53. 
Infectious  disease  traced  to  the  milk  supply,  30910. 
Co-operation  from  milk  vendors,  30911. 
Difficulty  of  tracing  disease  owing  to  the  mixing 

of  milk,  30911,  30956. 
Action  taken  by  public  authorities,  30912-23. 
Power  to  deal  with  tuberculous  cows.  30925. 
From  70  to  80  per  cent,  of  cows  react,  30983-96. 
Power  to  compel  removal  of  tuberculous  cows  inside- 

or  outside  the  city,  31000-7. 
The  control  over  the  city  milk  suppiv  is  exercised 

by  visitation.  31027-31. 
•Incidence  of  tuberculosis  of  the  udder  among  cows 
31043. 

Milk  is  reduced  to  the  minimum  standard  set  up  'jy 
the  Milk  Commission,  30935-8;  number  of  prosecu- 
tions for  adulteration,  30940;  separated  m'lk  is 
used  for  reducing  the  quality  of  milk,  30941-3. 

GOATS. 

'IVthering,  32450,  32452-4. 
Housing,  324.50.  32481,  32496-7. 
l',xercise.  32450,  32481. 
Feeding,  324.50.  32482. 
Milk  yield,  32463-76.  32479-80. 
Price.'  32468. 

Use  of  milk  of,  for  domestic  purposes,  32519-22. 

State  assistance  given  to  goat-keeping  in  Holland 
324.50,  32523. 

In  favour  of  encouragement  of  goat-keeping  in  Ire- 
land, suggested  means  of,  32454. 

Good  milking  strains  to  be  preferred  to  good-Iookino- 
animals,  324,55-8.  ,32461-2,  .32477-8  " 

Difficulty  of  impovtini,'  new  goats.  ,32462,  ,32483-9 
32493-5. 
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GOATS— conimwed. 

Foreign  goats  kid  at  all  times  of  the  year,  thus 

-ensuriug  a  continuous  milk  supply,  32490-3. 
Recommended  as  a  source  of  supply  for  a  scattered 

rural  population,  26515-6,  20537-9,  26840,  26938- 

46,  30037-53. 

Objected  to,  because  of  destructive  habits,  26513, 

29083-9,  29249,  29976-9. 
Are  kept  in  the  Enniskillen  rural  district,  26716-21 ; 

CoUooney,  27176-88;  Derry  R.D.,  28627-8. 
As  a  preventive  of  disease  among  cattle,  27182. 
Not  used  for  milking  purposes,  27.584-9,  27784-6. 
Would    be    useful   to   labourers,    27873-4,  27960-3, 

28121-8. 

A  good  milking  breed  is  required,  28052-7,  28266-7, 

29737-42,  29808-10. 
Prejudice  against  keeping,  because  it  is  a  sign  of 

poverty,  28254-6. 

GOSSELIN,  MAJOR  SIR  NICHOLAS  (Member  of 
the  County  Mouaghan  Agricultural  Com- 
mittee). 

Undertook    dairying    at  Burtonport,    Co.  Donegal, 
28791-6. 

The  people  sell  their  best  produce,  28797. 

The  Aberdeen  Angus  is  not  ordinarily  a  good  milking 

cow,  28802-7. 
Re  the  old  Irish  cow,  28808-16. 

The  average  milk  yield  jjer  cow  in  Co.  Donegal  is 

about  160-170  gallons,  28817-8;  attributable  to  the 

poor  feeding,  28819. 
Thinks   the   Kerry   bull   is   most   suitable   for  Co. 

Donegal,  28825-34. 
Does  not  agree  that  persistent  use  of  the  Galloway 

bull  has  diminished  the  milk  supply,  28835-7. 
Keeping  milk  records  is  useful,  28856-61. 
Has  grown  catch-crops  successfully,  28866-77. 
Cabbage  is  good  feeding  for  milk  production,  28881-5, 

28892. 

Dairving   is  more   profitable   than  stock  breeding, 
28891. 

GRAZING. 

Facilities  given  for  labourers'  cows  (Co.  Fermanagh), 
26790. 

There  is  a  large  area  in  Co.  Donegal  which  could  be 
reclaimed  and  made  into  grazing  land,  28279. 


H. 

HANNA,  MR.  STEELE  (Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Eglin- 
ton  Branch  of  the  W.N.H.A.,  Co.  London- 
derry). 

Cookery   lessons   are   given  in  the   local  National 

Schools,  28610-23,  28677-87. 
The  branch  assists  necessitous  children  by  giving 

them  milk  and  eggs,  28625-6. 
Goats  are  kept  by  labourers,  28627-8. 
As    a  milk  vendor,   goes  in  for    winter  dairving, 

28633-40. 

The  medical  officer  inspects  the  byres,  but  not  the 
cattle  in  Derry  No.  1  Rural  District,  28641-7. 

To  ensure  rigid  inspection  under  the  Dairies  Order, 
independent  inspectors  should  be  appointed, 
.  28648-51. 

There  is  no  scarcit}'  of  milk,  28652-65. 
Buttermilk  is  cheap  and  is  largely  used,  28666. 
The  building  of  labourers'  cottages  has  not  caused 
friction  between  farmers  and  labourers,  28675-6. 

HARRIS,   DR.   HUGH    (Medical  Officer  of  Health, 
Stewartstown,  Co.  Tyrone). 
After  acting  as  inspector  of  cowsheds  for  the  Cooks- 
town  Rural  District  for  two  years,  was  superseded 
by    a    veterinarv    inspector  "at   half   the  salary, 
29687-706. 

The  Rural  Council  was  not  anxious  to  enforce  the 
Dairies  Order,  29697. 

There  is  scarcity  of  milk,  29711-27. 

Creameries  might  be  the  means  of  relieving  the  scar- 
city, 29791-800. 

Recommends  that  farmers  be  subsidised  to  provide 
poor  people  with  milk,  29737. 


HARRIS,  DR.  UVGU— continued. 

Goats    of    an    improved    breed   would   be  useful, 

29737-42,  29808-10. 
The  Order  has   not   put  anyone  out  of  business, 

29761-5. 

Supervision  by  a  central  authority  is  necessary  to 
ensure  uniform  administration  of  the  Order, 
29766-8. 

Appointment  of  whole-time  vetei'inary  inspector 
and  medical  officer  necessary,  29769-73. 
Would   assist   an  urban  authority   to   detect  con- 
taminated milk  in  the  rural  district,  29816. 

HOSPITALS.  :  . 

Special  milk  supply  for  Manchester  hospitals,  30745- 
■52,  30791-5;  Glasgow,  30878-81;  Liverpool,  31547- 
53;  Birmingham,  31997,  32069-72,  32199-202. 

HOWATT,  JOHN,  M.R.C.V.S.  (Veterinary  Inspector, 
Derry). 

Tuberculin  test  used,  and  no  reaction  obtained  from 
several  cows  suspected  as  tuberculous,  28412-8. 

Recommends  isolation  of  reactors,  28421. 

In  two  cases  post-mortem  examination  showed 
no  visible  signs  of  tuberculosis  by  animals 
M-hlch  had  reacted,  28467-79,  28485-7,  28498- 
507. 

The    tuberculin   test    is    the    best    method  of 

detecting  tuberculosis,  28480,  28498-500. 
The  difficulty  is  as  to  the  disposal  of  reactors, 

28481,  28523-31. 
A  tuberculous  cow  may  give  tuberculous  milk, 
though  not  suffering  from  tuberculosis  of  the 
udder,  28531-5. 
If  the  udder  was  indurated  or  tuberculous,  the  milk 

would  be  stopped,  28428,  28514-6. 
In  the  adjoining  rural  district  the  medical  officers 
supervise  the  bvres  under  the  Dairies  Order,  28430, 
28520-2. 

There  is  no  veterinary  inspector  in  the  Unions  of 
Londonderry  and  Inishowen,  28438-49. 

Advantage  of  keeping  milk  records,  28453-63. 

Municipal  authorities  should  have  power  to  inspect 
outside  dairies  supplving  milk  to  the  city, 
28488-92. 


I 

IMMUNISATION. 

Infection  of  children  by  tuberculous  milk,  31811-4. 
The  theory  of  immunisation  against  tuberculosis 
is  not  borne  out  by  facts,  31814-8 

INFECTION  OF  MiLK.    See  "  Contamination." 

INFECTIOUS    DISEASE     (PREVENTION)  ACT, 
1890.    See  "  Disease.  Prevention  Act." 

INSPECTION   OF  DAIRIES,   COWS   AND  MILK 
UNDER  THE  DAIRIES  ORDER  OF  1908. 
The  giving  of  power  to  inspect  outside  dairies  under 
Section  19  of  the   Tuberculosis  Prevention  Act, 
1908,  advocated  for— 

Eimiskillen,  26045-7,  26080-1. 
Sligo,  26896. 

Londonderry,  28349-50,  28404. 

Recommendation  that  powers  of  outside  inspection 
be  given  to  municipalities  and  urban  authorities, 
28488-92,  28724-6,  28759-61,  31823-7. 

Policy  of  Local  Government  Board  when  dealing  with 
applications  of  municipal  and  urban  authorities  for 
power  to  inspect  outside  dairies,  32705-13. 

Proposed  administration  of  the  Order  by  a  central 
authority,  and  the  appointment  of  whole-time 
inspectors.  See  "  Dairies  Order  :  Administration 
of  the  Order." 

Medical  Officer  of  Health  in  rural  district  would 
assist  an  urban  authority  to  detect  contaminated 
milk  coming  from  the  rural  district,  29816. 

Division  of  Ireland  into  large  administrative  areas 
proposed,  each  with  a  veterinary  staff  under 
central  control,  31823. 
The  Boroughs  should  have  power  to  make  out- 
side inspections,  31823-7. 
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INSPECTION  OF  DAIRIES,  COWS  AND  MILK— 
continued. 

England. 

The  existing  method  of  protcctinf^  the  milk  supply 
is  a  clumsy  makeshift;  each  citv  has  to  protect 
itself,  32526:  the  results  are  imperfect,  32566-71: 
and  the  system  is  expensive,  32656-8. 
Circumstances  leading  up  to  the  passing  of  the  Man- 
chester Milk  Clauses,  30668-70. 
Procedure  in  Manchester  of  tracing  tuberculous  milk- 
received     from    country     districts,  30701-6, 
30816-21. 

Co-operation  of  outside  local  authorities,  30810-1. 
Cowsheds  and   farms   supplying  milk  to  Man- 
chester are  inspected  and  brought  up  to  stan- 
dard,   30670:    great    improvements  effected, 
30721-2,  30730. 
The  effect  of  the  Milk  Clauses  has  been  to  secure 
for  Manchester  a  milk  supply  from  healthy 
cows,   30711-2:   but  diseased   and  suspicious 
cows  have  been  sold  to  persons  supplying  other 
towns  whose  milk  supplv  was  less  rigorously 
safeguarded,  30713-5,  30739. 
As  to  procedure  in  other  English  and  Scottish  cities, 
see  "Birmingham "Glasgow "Leeds,'^  "Liver- 
pool.''' "Sheffield ." 
To  justify  inspection  of  an  outside  farm  there  must 
be  around  for  suspeetiu"  the  existence  of  disease. 
31067-9.  31144,  31689-95. 
The  veterinarv  inspector  does  not  report  on  tlie  con- 
dition  of  outside   cowsheds,   31198-222,  31961-1, 
32124-5. 

Defective  cowsheds  in  the  counti'v  are  reported  to 
the  county  authorities.  31683-8,  32309-20. 

INSPECTORS,  VETERINARY.   Sec  "  Dairies  Order.'- 

INSURANCE  OF  CATTLE. 

As  a  means  of  getting  rid  of  tuberculosis  among 
cattle,  30974-81. 


K. 


KERRY  COWS. 

The  Kerry  bull  is  most  suitable  for  Co.  Donegal. 
28825-34. 


LABOURERS. 

Get  milk  from  the  farmers  for  whom  they  work, 

30109-34:  and  are  allowed  to  keep  goats,  30124-8. 
Regular  labourers  get  milk  as  part  wages,  26201-7. 
The  labourer's  independence  of  the  farmer  has  not 

caused  him  difficulty  in  procuring  milk,  28675-6. 
Rural  labourers  have  not  difficulty  in  procuring  milk, 

29094:  farmers  object  to  sell  in  small  quantities. 

26534. 

Farmers  give  their  labourers  the  use  of  a  cow  (Ennis- 
kiUen  district),  26397-403.  26724,  26768,  26780. 

Migratory  labourers  sometimes  buy  a  cow  with  their 
savings,  27778-83. 

Milkers  get  milk  for  nothing,  29917-20. 

LAIRD.  DR.  JOHN,  J. P.  (Medical  Officer  of  Health, 
Sligo  No.  1  Rural  District). 

The  Dairies  Order  has  not  been  put  into  force  in 

the  district,  26802-4. 
There  is  not  sufficient  milk  in  Sligo  at  anv  period 
of  the  year,  26805-14. 
And  the  health  of  children  and  others  suffers  iu 
consequence,  26819-20,  26838-9,  26922-6. 
The  establishment  of  creameries  in  the  rural  districts 
)'educed   the   milk    available  for   household  use, 
26821-4,  26840,  26969. 
Creameries  retail  milk,  26825-7. 

Recommends  the  keeping  of  goats  ;is  a  remedy  for 

scarcity,  26840,  26938-46. 
Children    are    getting   tea   out  of   feeding  bottles, 

26842:  to  the  great  injury  of  their  health,  26843. 
The  cost  of  providing  milk  for  children  would  be  a 

legitimate  charge  on  public  funds,  26845-8. 
The  local  authority  would  be  justified  in  opening  a 

milk  depot.  26886-8. 


LAIRD,  DR.  JOHN,  Z .V.—conHnued. 

The   Dairies   Order   should   apply  to  home  butter- 
makers,  26858. 
Infantile  cholera  traceable  to  the  way  milk  is  fed 
to  children,  26909-10. 
The  long-tube  feeding   bottle   should   be  made 

illegal,  26910-3. 
It  is  illegal  iu  France,  26911. 

LEEDS. 

The  city  authorities  inspect  cows  inside  and  outside 
the  city  which  supply  milk  to  Leeds,  31062-4. 
Procedure  for  tracing  tuberculous  milk,  31114-21. 
Proportion   of   tuberculous    milk   sent  into  Leeds, 
31065-G. 

To  justify  inspection  of  an  outside  farm  there  must 
be  ground  for  suspecting  there  is  disease,  31067-9, 
31144. 

Powers  to  act  where  milk  is  suspected  of  spreading 

infectious  disease,  31070-3,  31141-5. 
Action  taken  when  a  cow  suspected  to  bo  tuber- 
culous is  discovered,  31074-6,  31120. 
There  is  not  a  municipal  milk  depot  for  infant*  in 
Leeds,  because  the  expenditure  was  ruled  ulira 
vires.  31079,  31162. 
So  a  depot  was  opened  on  philanthropic  lines. 
31079-81. 

Infant  mortality  reduced,  method  of  computa- 
tion. 31079. 

5s.  fine  imposed  on  a  man  convicted  of  having  a 
cow  with  tuberculosis  of  the  udder,  which  he  had 
not  reported,  31100,  31103-4. 

Diphtheria  outbreak  due  to  milk  supply:  traced  to 
persons  having  the  bacilli  of  sore  throat,  81145. 

Cowkeepers  are  not  willing  to  report  tuberculous 
cows,  31183-5. 

Outside  dairy-keepers  do  not  siiow  hostility  to  the 
city  inspector,  31189-96. 

The  veterinary  inspector  does  not  report  on  the  con- 
dition of  outside  cowsheds,  31198-222. 

Inside  the  city  the  Dairies  Order  re  cowsheds  is 
strictly  enforced,  31223,  31227-34. 

LEGISLATION  PROPOSED. 

Milk  suspected  of  causing  infectious  disease;  for 
power  to  suspend  the  supply  at  once,  30973-4. 

Power  to  deal  with  milk  suspected  of  causing  infec- 
tious disease :  limiting  power  of  the  Infectious 
Disease  (Prevention)  Act,  1890,  32767-70,  32783-93. 

Proposed  amendment  of  the  Act,  32771. 

The  Act  is  adoptive,  32811-6. 

LIVERPOOL. 

Inspectors  who  look  after  the  citv's  milk  supplv. 
31389-95.  " 
Procedure  for  detecting  infected  milk,  315,30-5. 
There  has  been  no  conflict  with  outside  authorities 
consequent  on  the  inspection  of  outside  farms 
by  the  city  officials,  31396-9. 
Procedure     when    making     such  inspections, 
31400-9. 

Co-operation  of  local  authorities  to  secure  improve- 
ments in  cowsheds,  31410-9. 

Ee  inspection  of  citv  cows  on  gi-ass  duriu"-  the 
■  summer,  31616-31.  '  ^ 

Responsibility  for  adulteration :  efforts  to  fix  it  on 
the  right  party,  31636-43. 
Fines  imposed,  31644-6. 
Foi'm  of  analyst's  certificate,  31647-55. 
Difference  between  moi'uing  and  evening  niilk. 
31656-67. 

Cow-keepers  are  prosecuted  for  not  notifying  cows 
with  diseased  udders,  31668:  the  plea  of  ignorance 
is  not  accepted,  31669-71:  fines  imposed,  31672. 

Cleanliness  by  city  milkers  is  insisted  on,  31673-8. 

Defective  cowsheds  in  the  country  are  reported  to  the 
county  authorities,  31683-8. 

No  power  to  inspect  outside  byres  or  cattle  without 
a  magistrate's  order,  31689-90,  31699;  and  the  city 
atitborities  must  have  suspicion  there  is  something 
wrong,  31691-5. 

110  farms  visited  in  10  years,  31699-700:  not  all 
outside  farms  are  visited,  31709-12. 

No  oppositicm  is  now  made  by  farmers  to  inspec- 
tion, 31705. 
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LIVERPOOL — continued. 

The  lay  inspector  does  not  deal  with  the  veteriuary 

surgeon's  work  at  all,  31707-8. 
Refrigerating  cars  or  platforms  for  milk  traffic  are 

not  provided  by  railways,  31714-22. 
Dirty    milk;    there   has   been  no   prosecution  for, 

31723--9. 

Tuberculosis  other  than  phthisis  has  been  reduced, 
31514-8. 

Arrangements  made  by  hospitals  to  get  a  pure  milk 

supply,  31547-53. 
There  is  no  sale  of  "  certified     milk,  31562-7. 

Municipal  Infanis'  Milk  Depots,  Liverpool. 
Genesis,  31423-5. 

For  whom  intended,  31426-31,  31574. 

Graduated  prices,  according  to  ability  of  parents  to 

pay,  31432-47,  31577-81. 
Mode  of  distributing  the  milk,  31448,  31456-7. 
Loss  on  working,  31449-50,  31461-6,  31471-81,  31490. 
The  expenditure  is  treated  as  one  for  the  protection 

of  public  health,  31513. 
Mode  of  treating  the  milk,  31451-5,  31582. 
Medical  advice  is  not  given  with  the  milk,  31458-9, 

31482-6. 
Source  of  supply,  31467-70. 
The  milk  is  a  medicine  for  the  infants,  31482. 
Eeduction  of  infant  mortality,  31487-9,  31522-6. 
Milk  is  supplied  to  nursing  mothers.  31491-502. 
Milk    is    supplied    to    children    under  a  year  old, 

31519-21,  31575-6. 
Xo  bad  effects  observed  on  children  using  the  milk 

heated  up   to  210   degrees   Fahrenheit,  31585-7, 

31597-600. 

LICENSING,  instead  of  Registration,  of  cow-keepers 
and  milk-vendors  proposed. 
Licences  proposed  for 

Cow-keepers,  26059-61,  32047-56,  32636-7. 
Milk-vendors,  26059-61,  31109-10,  30957-9,  30963, 
32189. 

Dairyman's  premises,  30957-9,  30963. 
Persons  selling  milk  from  carts,  30969-73. 
Licensing,  instead  of  registration,  under  the  Dairies 
•  Order  recommended,  32678-80. 
The  effect  of  the  proposed  change  on  the  milk 
supply  is  not  a  matter  for  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  32681-4. 

LLOYD,  JOHN  SMOUT,  F.R.C.V.S.  (Chief  Veterinary 
Inspector,  Sheffield). 
Two-thirds  of  Sheffield  milk  supplv  come  from  out- 
side. 32284-8,  32428-32. 
Supervision  exercised  over  the  milk  supply,  32289. 
The   city  has  right  to  inspect  outside  sources  of 
supply,  .32291-2. 
The  quantity  of  tuberculous  milk  received  has 

been  reduced,  32293,  32351-3. 
Inspection  and   control  exercised   over  dairies 

inside  and  outside  the  city,  32297-304. 
The  opposition  to  outside  inspection  has  died 

away.  32305-8.  32323-4. 
Cowsheds   in    outside   districts    are  defective, 
32309-17. 

The  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Sheffield,  informs 
the  M.O.H.  of  the  district  in  which  the  defec- 
tive byre  has  been  found,  32318-20. 
Compensation   is   necessary   to   induce   farmers  to 

report  diseased  cows,  32.325-32,  32409-17. 
Eidiculous  penalties  in  prosecutions  for  failing  to 
notify  animals  suspected  of  disease,  32333-5. 
The  harm  caused  by  inadequate  fines,  32336-8. 
Milk    is    bacteriologicallv    examined    in  Sheffield, 
32345-50. 

Uses  of  the  tuberculin  test,  .92354-60. 
A  tubercle-free    herd,    which    afterwards  contained 
50  per  cent,  of  reactors,  owing  to  the  p'ace  in 
which  they  were  kept.  .32370-80. 
Conditions  in  Cheshire  and  the  Severn  Valley 
compared.  32388-91. 
There  is  a  dried  milk  depot  for  infants  in  Sheffield, 
32392-6. 

To  secure  uniformity  of  administration  of  the  Dairies 

Order,  the  County  Council  should  be  the  executive 

authority,  32397-9. 
Experienced   veterinary   surgeons   are   required  to 

detect  tuberculous  udders,  32400-7. 
Advisability    of    feeding    calves    on    boiled  milk 

32439-46. 


LOANS. 

For  purchase  of  cows  proposed,  27812-6. 

Small  loans  for  alteration,  etc.,  of  cowsheds  desir- 
able as  a  means  of  enforcing  the  Dairies  Order, 
26650-1,  20382-6. 

Cow-parks  or  grazing-fields ;  loans  for  purchase  of, 
not  admissible,  32848-55. 

LONDONDERRY. 

There  is  no  scarcity  of  milk,  28319-20,  28713;  and 
there  is  an  increasing  appreciation  of  it  as  a  food, 
28709-12,  28733-8,  29146-52. 
Price  of  milk,  Derry,  28352-3. 

The  Dairies  Order  is  enforced  in,  28288-96,  28325-31, 

28336-41,  28383. 
Milk  is  kept  separate  in  shops  where  other  articles 

are  sold,  28390-6. 
Milk  is  sold  in  the  streets  from  carts  which  come 

from  outside  the  city,  28.300,  28371-80. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  milk  consumed  in  Derry  is 
brought  in  from  outside,  28297-301. 
The  Corporation  officers  cannot  inquire  into  the 
conditions  under  which  that  milk  is  produced, 
28302-5,  28397-401. 
The   city  authority  should  have  power  to  inspect 

outside  dairies.  28349-50,  28404. 
Buttermilk  in  Derry  is  a  staple  food  of  the  poor, 
28311-6. 

Prosecutions   for   adulteration   of   buttermilk ;  sub- 
stantial penalties  imposed,  28306-10. 
Infectious    disease   traced    to   milk,    action  taken, 
28333-5. 

Tuberculosis  among  factory  hands  is  diminishing, 
28716-23. 

The  factory  operatives  are  nearly  aU  females;  women 
continue  to  work  in  the  factory  after  marriage, 
28767-88. 

Health  of  factory  operatives  good,  29359-69. 
More  employment  for  women  than  men  in,  29381-94. 
Establishment  of  milk  depots  advocated,  29369-70, 
29373-5. 

Objection  to  the  taxation  of  milk  carts  coming  into, 
29376-80. 

Table  showing  number  of  cattle  slaughtered  in  the 
abattoir  since  1907,  distinguishing  the  sound  from 
the  diseased.  28.').37-40,  28555-7,  28576-8. 
Post-mortem  examination  of  carcasses  to  ascertain 

if  they  fit  for  human  food,  28541-54. 
There   is   no   licensed    private  slaughter-house  in, 

28565-6,  28.580-5. 
Condemned  carcasses  are  destroyed,  28567-8. 
Standard  of  condemnation,  28586-92. 
Meat  may  come  into  Derry   which  has  not  been 
inspected,  28598-604. 

LYON.    .JAMES     (Manager    of    the  Ballyrashane 

Co-operative  Creamery,  near  Coleraine). 
The  creamery  and  its  auxiliaries  tap  North  Antrim, 
29259-60. 

Works  three  days  a  week  in  the  winter,  29263. 
A  few  progressive  men  go  in  for  winter  dairying, 

29267-76.  29350-5. 
It  is  a  blot  on  the  Dairies  Order  that  a  milk  supplier 
can  exempt  himself  from  its  provisions  by  becom- 
ing a  home  butter-maker,  29282-4,  29296. 
The  creamery  sells  milk  retail  in  small  quantities, 

29288-92;  hui  the  auxiliaries  do  not,  29293-5. 
It  would  be  possible  to  retail  milk  at  the  auxiliaries, 
29323-8. 

Deterioration    in    milk-yielding    qualities    of  cows 
attributed  to  (1)  premium  bulls,  29306;  (2)  sale  of 
the  best  milking  cows,  29307. 
Milk  records  are  useful,  29309-12. 
Milk  and  cream  are  pasteurised,  29313-7. 
Disposal  of  the  creamery  effluent,  29330-43. 


M. 

McCAUL,  DR.  GEORGE  B.,  J. P.  (Representing  the 
Derry  Corporation). 
Has  large  experience  of  factory  operatives,  28691-705. 
Recommends  milk  and  buttermilk  in  preference  to 

tea,  28706:  or  porter,  28744. 
Food  value  of  milk  and  buttermilk  compared  with 

that  of  porter  and  tea,  28744-7. 
There  is  no  scarcity  of  milk  in  Derry,  28713;  and 

there  is  an  increasing  appreciation  of  it  as  a  food, 

28709-12,  28733-8. 
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McCAUL,  DR.  GEORGE  B.— continued. 

Tuberculosis  among  factory  bauds  is  diminisbiiig, 
28716-23. 

Municipal  autborities  sbould  have  tbe  right  to  inspce  ;, 
outside  dairies  supplying  milk  to  the  city,  28724-6, 
28759-61. 

Need  of  veterinary  inspection,  and  power  to  apply 

tbe   tuberculin    test,    to   stamp   out  tuberculosis 

among  cattle,  28751-4. 
Recommends  the  appointment  of  a  County  iMedical 

Officer  of  Health  and  veterinary  inspector,  28755-7. 
Tbe  factory  operatives  are  nearly  all  females;  women 

continue  to  work  in  the  factory  after  marriage, 

28767-88. 

MacDOWEL,  dr.  E.  C.  (Surgeon  to  tbe  Sligo  County 
Hospital  and  Visiting  Physician  to  tbe  Sligo 
Lunatic  Asylum). 
There  is  an  inadequate  milk  supply  in  Sligo  and 
district  for   poor   children,  especially   in  winter, 
27203-5. 

Farmers  sometimes  stint  their  own  families  of  milk, 
27206-7. 

Milk  essential  to  children  up  to  five  years  of  age, 
27208. 

Favours  the  establishment  of  milk  depots  bv  loeal 

autborities,  27209-11. 
Thinks  farmers  could  combine  to  start  a  depot,  27211. 
All  milk  for  children  should  be  boiled,  27223-7. 
Want  of  cleanliness  in  handling  milk,  27235,  27268-9. 
Pure  milk  depot  opened  in  Sligo  by  tbe  W.N.H.A., 

27250. 

Advocates  the  appointment  of  a  County  Ofhcer  of 
Health,  27272-4. 

M-DWYER,    REV.    HUGH    (Manager   of    tbe  St. 

Columba  Industrial  School  for  boys,  Killybegs). 

Scarcity  of  milk  in  County  Donegal  in  winter  and 
spring,  28059-63. 

Experiment  in  catch-cropping  was  a  failure, 
28076-83. 

The  Aberdeen  Angus  is  generally  used  in  the  Western 
part  of  tbe  county,  28090;  and  is  a  poor  milker, 
28091-4. 

Tuberculosis  is  fairly  common,  28107-19. 

The  improved  breed  of  goats  would  be  useful  to 
labourers,  28121-8. 

Tbe  old  Irish  cow  described,  28132-8,  28084-6. 

Oatmeal  is  not  so  much  used  as  formerly,  28149;  and 
stewed  tea  is  common,  28150-4. 

McGILLION,  .JAMES  (Representing  the  Omagh  T'l  ljau 
District  Council). 

The  Dairies  Order  has  been  enforced  by  tbe  Urban 
Council,  29559-78,  29600-16. 

There  is  scarcity  of  milk  in  Omagh  in  three  winter 
months,  29579-82,  29624-5,  29631-49:  also  in  the 
rural  district,  29626-30. 

Tbe  creameries  are  blamed  for  the  shortage, 
29650-66. 

Tbe  spread  of  infectious  disease  has  been  attributed 
to  the  milk  supply,  29588-98. 

The  fines  for  adulteration  of  milk  are  small,  29617-23. 

Recommends  the  establishment  of  an  urban  milk 
depot,  29634,  29644. 

The  creamery  sells  separated  milk,  but  the  supply 
is  not  sufficient  for  the  demand,  29658,  29676-82. 

M'LOUGHLIN,    PATRICK   (Member  of  the  Omagh 
Urban  District  Council). 

Great  scarcity  of  milk  in  Omagh  in  winter;  some 
scarcity  in  summer,  30266-73. 

Magistrates  do  not  convict,  or  impose  only  nominal 
fines,  in  prosecutions  for  adulteration,  30274-8. 

The  creamery  should  be  required  to  sell  milk  and 
buttermilk,"  30279-81,  30291. 

Blames  tbe  creameries  for  tbe  shortage  of  milk  for 
domestic  use,  30282-90. 

•Creamery  buttermilk  is  not  the  same  as  that  from 
tbe  old  dash  churn,  30292-5. 


McMEEL,  REV.  GEORGE,  D.D.  (Parish  Priest  ot 
Pettigo,  and  representing  the  Belleek  Branch 
of  the  W.N.H.A.). 
There  is  scarcity  of  milk  in  tbe  mountainous  district 
of  Mullybrcen,  26509. 
•   Prejudice  against  goats,  because  destructive,  26513. 
Tbe  goat  would  be  a  remedy  where  there  is  scarcity 
in    County    Fermanagh     and    County  Donegal, 
26515-6,  26537-9. 
Creameries  are  blamed  for  the  scarcity,  26517-8. 
Farmers  are  not  willing  to  sell  milk  in  small  quan- 
tities, 26534. 

Tbe  need  of  milk  is  such  as  to  justify  State  or  rate 
aid,  especially  in  the  winter,  26540-9. 

:\[cNELIS,  MICHAEL,  J. P.   (Clerk  of  the  Glentics 
liural  District  Council,  Co.  Donegal). 

The  Dairies  Order  is  in  force  in  the  district,  27666, 
27756-63 ;  and  three  lay  inspectors  have  been 
appointed,  27667-73. 
A  veterinary  inspector  has  not  been  appointed 
because  there  is  no  veterinary  surgeon  resident 
in  the  Union,  27()74-7. 
People  who  gave  up  milk-selling  because  of  the  Order 

have  resumed  selling,  27798-804. 
There  is  scarcity  of  milk  in  jjarts  of  the  district, 

27681-2,  27695-705,  27728-37. 
Status  and  occujjation  of  the  population,  27683-94. 
The  Galloway  breed  is  used  in  the  mountainous  dis- 
tricts," 27706-11. 
No  complaint  is  made  of  it  as  a  poor  milker, 
27849-51. 

Major  Gosseliu's  dairy  at  Burtonport,  27711-22. 
Price  of  milk,  27764-6. 

Migratory  labourers  sometimes  buy  a  cow  with  their 
savings,  27778-83. 

(ioats  are  not  used  for  milk  purposes,  27784-6. 
Would  be  useful  for  labourers,  27873-4. 

Loans  for  purchase  of  cows  would  be  useful,  27812-6. 

The  average  yearly  milk  yield  of  cows  in  small  hold- 
ings is  from  icio  to  150  gallons,  27817-9. 

The  Congested  Districts  Board  give  assistance  to 
provide  dairies  and  byres,  27822-32. 

Disease  attributed  to  the  milk  supply,  27834-40. 

.MALCOLM.    .JOHN,    F.R.C.V.S.    (Chief  Veterinary 
Inspectoi',  Birmingham  J. 

Steps   taken    to   safeguard   tbe    Birmingjiam  milk 

supply  from  infection,  31929  ,  319(55,  32093-5. 
Power  to  go  outside  the  city  to  inspect  herds  sus- 
pected of  supplying  tuberculous  milk,  31930,  31935, 
32059-64,  3212i-3. 
Action  taken  re  infected  cow  on  discovery,  31930. 
Disposal    of  milk    of   suspected    cow,  31966, 
32114-7. 

The  percentage  ot  tuberculous  milk  coming  in  has 
been  reduced,  32102-5. 
Extent  to  which  the  power  to  make  outside  inspec- 
tions has  been  exercised,  31934,  31964. 
There  has  been  no  hostility  from  outside  sources, 
31959-60. 

The  city  officers  do  not  take  notice  of  outside 
cowsheds,  only  of  tuberculous  cattle,  31961-3, 
32124-5. 

Inspection  inside  the  city  has  had  salutary  results, 
31936-49. 

Genuine  milk  of  poor  quality;  the  veterinary  inspec- 
tor advises  farmer  how  to  remedy  the  defect, 
31951-6. 

The  tuberculin  test  is  used  for  ridding  herds  of  tuber- 
culosis, not  for  ascertaining  if  a  cow  gives 
tuberculous  milk.  31967-70,  32106-12. 

Tuberculin-tested  herds  which  supply  milk  to 
Birmingham,  31971-80,  32088-92;  such  milk 
fetches  a  higher  price,  31993-8. 

Reliability  of  the  tuberculin  test,  32008-14. 

Disposal  of  reactors,  32007,  32072-5;  the  diffi- 
culty is  to  secure  the  means  of  isolating  them, 
32084-7. 

A  herd  having  85  per  cent,  of  reactors  which  gave 
no  tuberculous  milk,  31981-92;  another  instance  of 
reactors  giving  tubercle-free  milk,  32076-83. 
Hospitals'  milk  supply,  31997,  32069-72. 
To  secure  uniform  administration  central  supervi- 
sion is  necessary,  32015-21. 
Balance  of  advantage  in  making  the  Board  ol 
Agriculture  the  central  authority,  32022 
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MALCOLM,  30111^— continued. 

The  Birmingham  Public   Health   Authority  give  as 
compensation  half   the  valiie  of  tuberculous 
cows  slaughtered  up  to  £4,  320-23-;30,  32041-6. 
But  general  measures   are  necessary   if  tuber- 
culosis is  to  be  eradicated,  32031-4. 
Licensing,    instead    of   registering,    co\\'keepers,  is 
necessary,  32047-5(i. 

MANCHESTER. 

Duties  of  chief  veterinary  inspector  in  connection 

with  milk,  306a8A. 
The  sanitary  inspector  acts  as  Inspector  of  Milk- 
shops,  SOeOy,  30829:  but  does  not  deal  with  the 
conditions  of  cattle,  30830. 
Circumstances  leading  up  to  the  passing  of  the  l\Ian- 
chester  Milk  Clauses,  30668.' 
Supervision  of  the  milk  supply  dates  from  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  Niven  as  Medical  Ofticer 
of  Health,  30668. 
Condition   of  cows   and    byres   at  date   of  Dr. 

Niven 's  appointment,  30668. 
Work  done  by  Dr.  Niven  and  Professor  Delepinc 
showing  the  necessity  for  securing  control  over 
milk  supplies  coming  into  Manchester  from 
outside,  .30668-70. 
The  result  of  Manchester's  action  was  the  fram- 
ing of  the  Motlel  Milk  Clauses  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  which  all  authorities  mav 
apply  to  adopt,  30670. 
Areas   from   which   the   Manchester   milk  supply  is 
drawn.  30711:  cow-keepers  in  these  areas  were  noti- 
fied of  the  Milk  Clauses,  30711. 
Procedure  in  Manchester  of  tracing  tuberculous  milk 
received  from  coimtry  districts,  30701-5;  motle 
of  tracking  down  the  cow  giving  tuberculous 
milk,  30706,  30816-21. 
Co-operation     of     outside     local  authorities, 
30810-11. 

As  to  prosecution  of  offenders  outside  the  citv 
area,  30831-2,  30864-7. 
Cowshed's  in  the  city  area  which  aj-e  not  a  nuisance 

are  encouraged,  30663. 
Cowsheds  and  farms  supplying  milk  to  Manchester 
are  inspected   and   brought  up   to  standard, 
30670. 

Great  improvement  in  cowsheds  effected,  30721-2. 
307.39. 

Requirements  as  to  light,  ventilation,  drainage, 
etc.,  of  cow-byres,  30671-3,  30723-45. 
The  custom  of  keeping  old  cows  in  the  city  has  been 

done  away  with,  30674:  tending  to  the  freedom 

of  milk  from  disease,  30674. 
Mode  of  dealing  with  cow-keepers  who  do  not  keep 

their  cattle  and  byres  clean.  30688-90. 
Few  cows  with  tuberculous  udders  have  been  found 

in  the  city  in  last-  ten  years,  30674. 
There   are  no   tuberculin-tested   herds  in  the  citv, 

30674-8. 

Special  milk  supply  for  city  hospitals,  30745,  30791-5. 
The  producer  placed  himself  in  the  hands  of 
the  Corporation  officials,  who  have  eradicated 
tuberculosis  from  his  herds,  3074o-.52. 
The  incidence  of  disease  other  than  tuberculosis 
has  also  been  enormously  reduced,  30752-9. 
Practical   impossibility  of   convicting   a   farmer  of 
linowinglij   selling  tuberculous   milk,    .30711:  but 
prosecutions  have  been  instituted  for  not  notifying 
cows  with  tuberculous  udders,  30711.    The  effect 
of  the  Milk  Clauses  has  been  to  secure  for  Man- 
chester a  milk  supply  from  healthy  cows,  30711-2; 
but  diseased  and  suspicious  cows  have  been  sold 
to    persons    supplying   other    towns    whose  milk 
supplv  was  less  rigorouslv  safeguarded,  30713-5, 
30739'^. 

Price  of  milk  in  Manchester.  30779-81,  30771-3. 
The  quality  of  Manchester  milk  is  good  and  com- 
paratively free  from  adulteration,  31293-9. 
The  city  authorities  have  not  provided  milk  depots, 
31270-1. 

A  private  enterprise  Avas  started  cn  the  lines  of 
ihe  Copenhagen  Millc  Supply   (Busck's).  but 
did  not  succeed,  31271-6. 
The  amount  of  dirt  in  Manchester  milk  has  been 

enormously  reduced,  31277. 
The  quantity  of  tuberculous  milk  sent  in  has  been 
reduced   to    the    minimum    possible    bv  existiu" 
methods.  31278-9,  3132S.  ' 


M.\NCHESTER— co)ih'/n«frf. 

Power  to  prevent  tuberculous  milk  coming  into  the- 
city,  30864-7. 

Continuous  fall  in  the  infantile  death-rate  (Man- 
chester) from  tuberculosis,  31255,  31259-60. 

No  reduction  in  rate  from  other  forms  of  tuberculosis 
than  phthisis  i:or  age  pei-iod  of  5  to  14  vears, 
31255. 

The  inference  is  that  two  factors  are  working  ta 
reduce  human  tuberculosis — purer  food  (especially 
milk)  and  less  hunuui  infection,  31256-64,  31280-92. 

No  outbreak  of  infectious  disease  traced  to  the  milk 
supply,  31265. 

MANCHESTER  MILK  CLAUSES. 

Circumstances  leading  up  to  the  passing  of,  30668-70. 

The  result  of  Manchcester's  action  was  the  framing 
of  the  Model  Milk  Clauses  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  which  all  autiiorities  may  applv  to 
adopt,  30670. 

The  eifect  of  the  Milk  Clauses  has  been  to  secure  for 
Manchester  a  milk  supplv  from  liealthy  cows, 
30711-2. 

But  diseased  and  suspicious  cows  have  been  sold 
to  persons  supplying  other  towns  whose  milk 
supplv  was  less  rigorouslv  safeguarded, 
30713-5,  307.39. 

MEDICAL  OFFICER  OF  HEALTH. 

The  appointment  of  whole-time  medical  officers  by 
a  central  or  county  authority  to  report  on  the 
health  of  districts  is  desirable;  they  would  investi- 
gate the  repo)'ts  of  local  practitioners,  26280-91, 
28755-7. 

Appointment  of  a  Countv  Medical  Officer  of  Health 

advocated,  27272-4,  29709-73. 
Power  of  Local  Government  Board  to  deal  \\ith  an 

M.O.PI.   who  does  not  report  case  of  infectious 

disease,  32822-5. 

MILK. 

Scarcity    of    milk:     alleged   causes,    and  proposed 

remedies.    See  "  ScaicHy." 
Dried  milk.    See  "  Dried  riiilh/' 
Separated  milk.    See  "  Separated  nulk.'" 

Value  as  a  food. 
Milk  is  essential  to  children  up  to  five  years  of  age, 
27208. 

Not    sufficient! V    appreciated   as  a  food,  26128-45, 

261,")9.  28246-7,  29775. 
Contra,  29146-52. 
Not  used,  because  of  poverty,  26100-5;  or  because 

the  monev  available  is  spent  on  drink,  26243-7, 

29776. 

Farmers  sometimes  stint  their  own  families  of  milk 

27206-7,  26871,  297'22. 
Milk  and  buttermilk  recommended  in  preference  to- 
tea,  28706;  or  porter,  28744. 

Food  values  of  these  four  articles  compared, 
28744-7. 

Price  of  milh. 

(Plenties,  27764-6;  Derrv,  28352-3. 
Price  of  winter  milk,  26362-70,  26.386. 

Dirt,,  Milk. 

Want  of  cleanliness  in  handling  milk,  27235,  27268-9. 
Filtration  of  milk  removes  dirt,  but  not  dangerous 
bacteria.  31768-70. 

Winter  niiik. 

See  "  Winter  dairying." 

Legal  standard  of  pure  mill;. 

the  legal  standard  is  based  on  the  poorest  pure  milk, 

31655.  .  ... 

Difference  between  morning  and  evening  milK, 
29192-3. 

Milk  production. 

Cabbage  is  good  feeding  for,  28881-5,  28892. 

General.                                         ,  ,,       ,  t 

Improvement  possible  in  regard  to  the  storage  of 

m.T  In    shJps    (Enniskillen).  26020-1  26094-8. 

26194-200;  to  prosecLite  would  mean  closing  the 

shops,  26022-4.  ,     .     •„   •        •  1  4- 

Huxters'  shops:  to  forbid  the  sale  of  milk  m,  might 
cause  hardship.  Special  supervision  necessary, 
32260-5,  .32664-71. 
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]\ilLK — continued 

If  is  better  t^)  have  u  pleiitilul  supply  of  milk  pro- 
duced under  ordinary  conditions  than  a  smaller 
supply  of  more  expensive  milk,  322i}7. 
Children  drinking   tuberculous   milk   usually  resist 
infection  if  of  good  vitality,  32572-6. 
Children  suffer  more  fronr  want  of  milk  than  from 
the  effects  of  milk,  32577-8,  32585-6. 
Ihe  butter  content  of  milk  varies  sometimes  accord- 
ing to  the  pastures  the  cows  feed  on,  26387-9. 
Difference   between    morning    and   evening  mi'k, 
29192-3. 

Decomposition  of  milk  above  a  temperature  of  60 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  30525. 
Effects  on  children,  30525,  30571. 
leople  do  not  kn<)W  the  value  of  tubercle-free  milk, 

31377,  31385-6. 
Bottled  milk,   advantages  of,  30966-7,  31089-92;  is 

dearer  than  ordinary  milk,  31093-5. 
Milk   suspected   of   causing  infectious   disease;  for 

power  to  suspend  the  supply  at  once,  30973-4. 
•City  milk  is  better  than  country  milk  31611-4 
"  Certified  "  milk,  no  sale  of,  31562-7 

Is  dearer  than  o'dinary  milk,  32222-4 
Difficulty   of    controlling    milk    which    comes  frnni 
the  same  farm  partly  from  tuberculin-tested  and 
partlj-  from  non-tuberculin-tested  herds,  30686-8. 
Nutritive  properties  of  milk  are  injured   bv  heat, 
80882,  30897-9,  30926-7,  31085-8. 
Cooling  preferable  to  boiling,  30822. 
To  boil  milk  interferes  with  its  food  value,  31731. 
But  boiled  milk  is  a  much  safer  food  for  infants 

than  ordinai'v  unboiled  milk,  31731-2. 
Milk  should  be  first  raised  to  the  boiling  point 
and  then  used,  31733-4. 
■Ordinary    pasteurisation    diminishes,    but    does  not 
remove  the  dangei-  of  infection,  31736. 
Results  of  experiments  at  various  temperatures 
for   different   periods,    31736:    sjiowing  that 
cream  cannot  therebv  be  sterilised  for  butter- 
making.  31737-9. 
Commercial   pasteurisation    A\-(ni]d    be    less  effi- 
cient, 31740-1. 
Effects  on  butter  of  heating  cream  to  vaiious 
temperatures,  31742. 
Separated  milk  which  has  been  pasteurised  some- 
times undergoes  putrefaction  more  easily  than 
milk  ^^■hich  has  not  been  so  treated,  31742-6. 
Recommends  sterilisation  rather  than  the  intro- 
duction of  lactic  acid  bacilli,  31747-52. 
Buttermilk;  effect  on,  from  cream  heated  to  various 

temperatures,  31742. 
Lactic  acid  bacilli  retard  putrefaction  in  milk  or  milk 

products,  31743. 
Knows  of  no  facts  to  sup])ort  the  statement  that  the 
use  of  sterilised  milk  by  babies  causes  rickets 
and  scurvy,  31753. 
Babies  and   cows  have  thrived  well   on  boiled 
milk,  31753-8. 

Butter  made  from  milk  containi)ig  tubercle  bacilli, 
and  the  buttermilk,  remain  infectious,  31759. 
Cheese  also  may  be  infe:;ted,  '31759. 

•Question  whethei^  a  cow-keeper  should  be  allowed  to 
sell,  untreated,  the  .milk  of  reacting  cows,  30835-60. 

Microscopical  examination  of  milk  is  not  sufScient, 
31764-7,  31802-5. 

Direct  inspection  of  farms,  plus  bacteriological 
testing  of  milk  of  suspected  cows,  's  better, 
31772. 

Filtration  of  milk  removes  dirt,  but  not  dangei^ous 
bacteria,  31768-70. 

Milk  does  not  need  to  be  ventilated,  32665-6. 

MILK  CLUBS,  as  a  remedy  for  scarcity  of  milk. 
There    is    no    organised    demand    for   milk,  hence 
difficulty  of  arranging  for  a  supply,  30297,  30311- 
4,  30340-2. 

Suggested   means    of   organising  a  demand,  e.g., 
formation  of  milk  clubs,  30315. 
Work  done  by  the  United  Irishwomen;  depot 
in  Borris  and  itinerant  distribution  at  Fenit, 
30319-34. 

Need  of  an   organising  body  to  ensure  a  milk 

supply,  30323. 
The    United    Irishwomen    and    the  W.H.N. A. 

might  be  the  organisers,  30339. 


MILK  CLUBS— co/ihrt«ed. 

The  I.A.O.S.  will  try  to  arrange  through  creameries 
and  farmers  to  meet  a  demand.  30297,  30339. 

lie  payment,  tickets  could  be  bought  beforehand 
at  the  depot  and  handed  to  the  contractor  for  file 
milk,  30335-8,  30419;  this  would  prevent  fraud  and 
bad  debts,  30372. 

I\[ilk  in  the  winter  is  scarce  and  might  be  pasteurised, 
30297,  30410-3. 

Creameries  are  willing  to  sell  milk.  30300-1; 
objections  to  sell  could  be  overcome,  30389-93. 

If  creameries  are  too  far  away',  milk  could  be  dis- 
tributed at  cross-roads,  etc.,  30300. 

Probable  price  of  milk  sold  at  creameries,  30302-8. 

Creameries  might  be  able  to  sell  milk  dailv  in  the 
winter,  30448-51. 

Chilling  milk  after  pasteurisation,  30344-57. 

Co-operative  societies  coidd  not  be  started  solely  for 
the  sale  of  milk  because  of  the  expense, 
30362. 

Clubs  wovdd  be  sufficient,  30397-409. 
MILK  DEPOTS,  INFANTS'. 

In  Glasgow  has  been  abandoned,  30896-905. 

Annual  loss  on  the  undertaking,  30948-53. 
There  is  not  a  depot  in  Leeds  because  the  expen- 
diture was  ruled  ultra  vires,  31079. 
So  a  depot  was  opened  on  philanthropic  lines, 
31079-81. 

Infant    mortalitv    reduced;    method    of  com- 
putation, 31079. 
There  is  a  dried  milk  depot  for  infants  in  Sheffield, 
32392-6. 

Municipal  Iiifantv'  Milk  Deputs,  Liverpool. 
Geitesis,  31423-5. 

For  whom  intended,  31420-31,  31574. 

Graduated  prices,  according  to  ability  of  parents  to 

pay,  31432-47,  31577-81. 
Mode  of  distributmg  the  milk.  31448,  31456-7. 
Loss  on  working,  31449-50,  31461-6,  31471-81,  31490. 
The  expenditure  is  treated  as  one  for  the  protection 

of  public  health,  31513. 
Mode  of  treating  the  milk,  31451-5,  31582.* 
Medical  advice  is  not  given  with  the  milk,  31458-9, 

31482-6. 

Source  of  the  supply,  31407-70. 
The  milk  is  a  medicine  for  the  infants,  31482. 
Reduction  of  infant  mortality,  31487-9,  31522-6. 
j\Iilk  is  supplied  to  nursing  mothers,  31491-502. 
ililk  is  supplied  to  children  under  a  vear  old,  31519- 
21,  31575-6. 

No  bad  effects  observed  on  children  using  the  milk 
heated  up  to  210  deg.  F.,  31585-7,  31597-600. 

Local  authorities  have  no  right  to  establish  milk 
depots  in  Ireland.  32772-82. 

ilILK  PRODU("rS. 

Proposal  that  the  provisions  of  the  Dairies  Order 
should  apply  to.  See  "  DairicH  Order  :  proposed 
u  ))i  c  nd  itnii  t-i. 

MILK  RECORDS. 

Records  kept,  27403-6. 

Advantage  of  keeping,  28453-63,  28856-61,  29309-12. 
By  keeping  records,  has  been  able  to  get  rid  of  poor 
milkers,  29965-70,  29993-6. 
The  average  yield  per  cow  has  been  raised  from 
300  to  500 'gallons,  29967. 
By  keeping  records  a  farmer  turned  a  loss  into  a 
'profit,  31015-9. 

MILK  VENDORS. 

Should  be  licensed.    S(  c  ""  Licensing." 

MORRISON,  Dr.  H.  S.  (Medical  Officer  of  Health, 
Aghadowey,  Co.  Antrim;  and  President  of  the 
Aghadowey  Co-operative  Creamery). 
The  Dairies  Order  is  enforced  in  the  Coleraine  rural 

district,  28895-906,  28924-6. 
The  creamery  has  not  been  asked  to  retail  milk, 

28914-6;  but  would  do  so  if  asked,  29090-3. 
The  manager  returns  dirty  milk,  28918-21. 
The    long-tube    babv's    bottle    is    used,  28935-9, 
28978-9. 

No   scarcity    of    milk    in  Coleraine    and  district, 
28927-34,  28940-4. 
Farmers  sell  milk  to  labourers,  29094. 
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MORRISON.  DR.  H.  H.—conilnueJ. 
The  cream  is  pasteurised,  28952-05. 
Recommends  the  use  of  a  shorthorn  bull  of  milking 
strain,  28980-6,  29036-7. 

■Winter  dairving  is  not  considered  profitable,  28990- 
1,  29060-9,  29111. 
The  creamery  suffers  bv  the  absence  of  winter 

dairying,  29118-9. 
Whether  winter  dairying  pays  depends  on  the 
cow's  yearly  yield,  29131-6. 
Price  of  winter  milk,  28992-3,  29071-6.  29137;  of 

summer  milk,  29070. 
Creamery  works  three  days  a  week  in  winter,  28994-6. 
Inspection  of  creameries  should  be  made  by  expert 
inspectors  acting  under  a  central  autlioritv,  29019- 
36. 

Disposal  of  creamery  sludge,  29040-8. 

Gk)ats  are  not  popular,  29089;  would  not  object  to 

goats  which  were  not  destructive  and  gave  a  good 

rnilk  supply,  29083-8. 

The  Control  Butter  Scheme  of  the  I.A.O.S. 
described,  28963-5,  29098-102. 

Home-butter  makers  should  come  under  the  Dairies 
Order,  29110. 

MOTHERS. 

Instruction  of.  as  to  value  of  milk  as  a  food  desir- 
able, 29775. 

Need  instruction  as  to  the  rearing  of  children, 
26146-52,  26218-22. 

MURRIN,  THOMAS  (Resident  in  Killybegs  district. 
Co.  Donegal). 
Milk  plentiful.  Mav  to  Xmas:  scarce  for  the  rest  of 

the  year,  28161-4. 
The  population  consists  of  small  farmers,  28165-7. 
The  old  Irish  cow  is  not  extinct.  28172-4,  28181-7. 
There  is  not  much  disease  among  cattle,  28213-7. 

MIJSSEN.  Di;.   A.  A.  (Assistant   Medical  Officer  of 
Health,  Liverpool). 
Inspectors  who  look  after  the   citv"s  milk  supi)ly, 
31389-95. 

Procedure  for  detecting  infected  milk,  31530-5. 

There  has  been  no  conflict  with  outside  authorities 
consequent  on  the  inspection  of  outside  farms 
by  city  officials,  31396-9. 
Procedure     when    making     such  inspections, 
31400-9. 

Co-operation  of  local  authorities  to  secure  improve- 
ments in  cowsheds,  31410-9. 

Tuberculosis  other  than  phthisis  has  been  reduced, 
31514-8. 

Arrangements  made  by  hospitals  to  get  a  pure  milk 

supply,  31547-53. 
There  is  no  sale  of  "  certified  "  milk,  31562-7. 

MuiiiciiJdl  Iiifaiifs'  Milk  l)r}ioix.  f.irripool. 
Genesis,  31423-5. 

For  whom  intended,  31426-31,  31574. 
Graduated  prices,  according  to  abilitv  of  parents 

to  pav,  31432-47,  31577-81. 
Mode  of  distributing  the  milk,  31448,  31456-7. 
Loss  on  working,  31449-50.  31461-6.  31471-81. 

31490. 

The  expenditure  is  treated  as  one  for  the  pro- 
tection of  public  health,  31513. 

Mode  of  treating  the  milk,  31451-5,  31582. 

Medical  advice  is  not  given  with  the  mill<. 
31458-9  ,  31482-6. 

Source  of  the  supply,  31467-70. 

The  milk  is  a  medicine  for  the  infants,  31482. 
Reduction  of  infant  mortality.  31487-9,  31522-6. 
Jlilk  is  supplied  to  nm-sing  mothers,  31401-502. 
Milk  is  supplied  to  children  under  a  vear  old, 
31519-21,  35575-6. 

No  bad  effects  observed  on  children  using  the 
milk  heated  up  210  deg.  F..  31585-7,  31597- 
600. 


NIVEN,  DR.  JAMES  (Medical    Officer   of  Health, 
Manchester). 

Continuous  fall  in  the  infantile  death-rate- 
(Manchester)  from  tuberculosis,  31255,  31259-60. 

No  reduction  in  rate  from  other  forms  of  tuber- 
culosis than  phtliisis  for  age-period  of  5  to  14 
years,  31255. 

The  inference  is-  that  two  factors  are  working  to 
reduce  human  tuberculosis,  purer  food  (especially 
milk)  and  less  human  infection,  31256-64,  31280- 
92. 

No  outbreak  of  infectious  disease  traced  to  the  millc 

bujiply,  31265. 
There  is  occasional  objection  to  the  application  of 

tile  Widal  test,  31266-9. 
The  city  authorities  have  not  jnovided  milk  depots, 
31270-1. 

A  private  enterprise  was  started  on  the  lines- 
of   the  Copenhagen   Milk   Supply  (Busck's), 
but  did  not  succeed,  31271-6. 
The  amount  of  dirt  in  Manchester  milk  has  been 

enormously  reduced,  31277. 
Tile  quantity  of  tuberculous  milk  sent  in  has  been 
reduced  to  the    minimum    possible    bv  existing 
methods,  31278-9,  31328. 
Tuberculosis  in  adult  life  is  largely  due  to  human 

infection,  31292. 
The  quality  of  IMaiichester  milk  is  good  and  com- 
paratively free  from  adulteration,  31293-9. 
Dried  milk  shows  goo<l   results  in  the  feeding  of 

children,  31312-7. 
Summer  diarrhrea  :  causes  of,  31319. 
'{'ill-   complete  eradication  of  tuberculosis  in  cattle 
is  necessary  to  stamp  out  the  disease,  31328. 
State  aid  necessary,  31329. 

Importance     to    agriculture     and     the  dairy 
industry,  31330. 

It  has  been  done  in  single  herds,  31331. 

Discussion  as  to  treatment  of  reacting  cows  and' 
the  disposal  of  theii'  milk,  31333-75. 
IF  owners  of  tuberculin-tested  herds  would  com- 
municate with  physicians,  the  latter  could 
recommend  the  milk  for  patients,  children, 
and  hospitals.  31376-84. 

Ordinary   people   do    not  know    the    value  of 
tubercle-free  milk.  31377.  31385-6. 

0, 

O'BOYLE,  JAMES.  J.P.   (Farmer,   Killala  district,. 
Co.  Mayo). 
No  creameries  in  North  ^layo,  27536. 
Tiiere  is  scarcity  of  milk.  27537-8,  27578,  27591-3. 
Goats  are  not  used  for  milking  purposes,  27584-9. 
'I'he   Angus  breed  predominates;    there    are  some- 

C.alloways,  27539-48,  27562. 
Wants  a  pure-bred  shorthorn  bull  of  milking  strain 

to  be  sent  to  the  district,  27552-4,  27568,  27656- 

60. 

The   Department  has   allowed   shorthorn   cattle  of 
go(Kl  milking  strain   to   be   lost   to  the  district. 
27555-61,  27628-31,  27641-55. 
The  Galloway  breed  has  not  been  good  for  the  milk 
supply.  27551.  27566-7. 
Thev  deteriorate  in  value  after  the  first  cross,- 
27563-5,  27608-11. 
Suggests  that  no  bulls  be  used  except  those  approved 

bv  the  Department,  27569-74. 
Trade  in  old  cows,  27598-608. 

No  Veterinary  Inspector  has  been  nominated  for 
Killala  rural  district,  27634-8. 

O'l-iYHNE,  PATRICK    (Resident  in    Killybegs,  Co- 
Donegal). 

jMilk  is  scarce  from  December  to  April  all  over  the 
district,  27998-804. 
More   scarce   in  villages  than   in  the  country, 
28022-31. 

As  a  result  of  the  Dairies  Order,  a  number  of  milk 
sellers  became  home-butter  makers,  28005-6;  but 
this  righted  itself  subsequently,  28007-8. 

There  is  not  much  winter  calving,  28009:  and  no 
catch  cropping,  28020-1. 

The  old  Irish  cow;  good  as  a  milker,  28013-6. 
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O'BYRNE,  PATRICK— continued. 

Fishermen  make    an    easier    livelihood    now  than 
formerly,  28032-4. 
Loans  are    made    by   the    Congested  Districts 
Board  to  buy  nets  and  boats,  28046-51. 
There  is  an  agricultural  bank  in  the  district,  28038- 
45. 

A  good  milking  breed  of  goats  is  required,  28052-7. 

OUTBREAKS   OF   DISEASE    attributable    to  milk. 
See  "  Disease,  outbreaks  of." 


P. 

PASTEURISATION  OF  MILK. 
For— 

Pasteurisation  is  the  best  way  to  deal  with  milk 
from  herds  which  are  not  tuberculin  tested, 
30531 ;  but  it  enables  the  dishonest  vendor 
to  sell  milk  not  fit  for  consumption,  30531. 
The  preliminary  souring  is  eliminated  by 
pasteurisation,  and  milk  may  be  dangerous 
before  there  is  warning,  30531-6. 

Against — 

Pasteurised  milk  not  liked,  27222. 

General. 

Keeping  qualities    of    pasteurised    milk,  30216-20, 
30230-47. 

Ordinary    pasteurisation    diminishes    but   does  not 
remove  the  danger  of  infection,  31736. 
Results  of  experiments,  31736. 
Commercial  pasteurisation   would  be   less  efficient, 
31740-1. 

PENALTIES    for    adulteration   of    milk,   etc.  See 
"  Fines." 

PORRIDGE. 

Not  so  much  used  as  formerly,  28149. 
Is  eaten,  if  milk  is  available,  28268. 

PORTER. 

Food  value  of,  compared  with  milk  and  buttermilk, 
28744-7. 

PRENTICE,    DAVID,    M.R.C.V.S.  (Superintendent 
Transit  Inspector  in  the  Veterinary  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Dublin). 
The  Department's  Veterinary  Inspectors  cannot  well 
exercise     control     over    the     locally  appointed 
Veterinary  Inspectors,  32947,  32957. 
Harmonious   working  between   the   Department  of 
Agriculture    and    Local    Government  Board 
where  there  are  points  of  contact.  32948. 
But    one    Board — the    Department — must  be 
responsible  for  diseases    in    animals,  32948, 
32967. 

A  Committee  representing  the  Department,  the 
Local  Government  Board,  and  the  Veterinary 
College  not  a  suitable  body  to  control  the 
veterinary  service,  32958. 
But  the  present  system  of  having  two  sets  of 
inspectors  responsible  to  different  departments 
is  not  economical  or  efficient,  32960-2. 

Two  sets  of  Veterinary  Officers  :  appointed 

(1)  By  local  authorities  under  the  Public  Health 

Acts,  32949. 

(2)  By  County  or  Borough  Councils  under  the 

Diseases  of  Animals  Act,  32950. 
Local  bodies  appoint  inspectors  at  nominal  salaries, 
making   the  efficient    performance    of  duty 
impossible,  32951-4. 
Locally  appointed  officers  who  are  not  indepen- 
dent, 32951a. 
Central  control  necessary  to  secure  uniform  adminis- 
tration. 32988-93. 
Tuberculosis  Notification  Order  of  1910  not  successful 
as  a  means  of  ascertaining   the   number  of 
tuberculous  cows,  32954,  32981-7. 
Compensation  must  be  paid  to  induce  owners  to 

report,  32969-70. 
The  State  should  pay  part  of  the  compensation, 
32973-7. 

Reliability  of  the  tuberculin  test,.  32965-6. 
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PRESERVATIVES. 

Use  of,  in  Ireland,  32815-7. 
Forbidden  in  England.  32663-4. 

Use  of,  illegal  in  milk  in  England,  31152-5.  3228';-. 
legal  in  cream,  32281. 

a. 

QUINTON,  JOHN   T.    (Food   and  Drugs  Inspector, 
Liverpool). 

City  milk  is  better  than  country  milk,  31611-4. 

Re  inspection   of  city   cows   on  grass   during  the 

summer,  31616-31. 
Responsibility  for  adulteration  :  efforts  to  fix  it  on 
the  right  party,  31636-43. 
Fines  imposed,  31644-6. 
Form  of  analyst's  certificate,  31647-55. 
Difference  between  morning  and  evening  milk, 
31656-67. 

Cowkeepers  are  prosecuted  for  not  notifying  cows 
with  diseased  udders,  31668.  The  plea  of 
ignorance  is  not  accepted.  31669-71.  Fines 
imposed,  31672. 

Cleanliness  by  city  milkers  is  insisted  on,  31673-8. 

Defective  cowsheds  in  the  country  are  reported  to 
the  county  authorities,  31683-8. 

No  power  to  inspect  outside  byres  or  cattle  without 
a  magistrate's  order,  31689-90,  31699:  and  the 
city  authorities  must  have  suspicion  there  is  some- 
thing wrong,  31691-5. 

110  farms  visited  in  10  years.  31699-700:  not  all 
outside  farms  are  visited,  31709-12. 

No  opposition  is  now  made  by  f,-irmers  to  inspection, 
31705. 

Does  not  deal  with  the  Veterinai'v  Siu'gcon's  work 
at  all,  31707-8. 

Refrigerating  cars  or  platforms  for  milk  traffic  are 
not  provided  by  railways,  31714-22. 

Dirty  milk:  there  has  been  no  prosecution  for, 
31723-9. 


R. 

RAILAYAYS. 

Refrigerating  cars  or  platforms  for  milk  traffic  are 
not  provided  by,  31714-22. 

REACTORS.    See  '■  Tuberculin  Test." 

RICKETS.    References  to. 
Causes  of,  32616. 

Use  of  scalded  milk  leading  to  scurvv  rickets, 
30626-32. 

Milk  sterilised  by  peroxide  of  h\-drogen;  alleged  as 
a  cause  of  scurvy  rickets,  30906. 

Not  caused  by  the  use  of  sterilised  milk,  31753. 

Is  a  bottle-fed  baby's  ailment,  32617. 

ROBERTSON,  DR.  JOHN,  M.D.,  B.Se.  (Medical 
Officer  of  Health,  Birmingham). 
There  is  less  tuberculosis  in  Birmingham  ihau  in 
other  large  comparable  towns,  32135-6. 
There  is  a  staff  of  lady  health  visitors  who 
instruct  poor  mothers  ac  to  the  care  of  their 
babies,  32138-44,  32153-5. 

Attributes  the  high  rate  of  infant  mortality  to 
improper  feeding  and  treatment  of  babies;  the 
milk  supply  is  not  the  cause,  32145-51. 

It  is  better  to  have  a  plentiful  supply  of  milk  pro- 
duced under  ordinary  conditions  than  a  smaller 
supply  of  more  expensive  milk,  32237. 

The  small  shops  which  sell  milk  serve  a  useful  pur- 
pose, but  require  special  supervision,  32260-5. 

There  is  no  municipal  milk  depot  in  Birminghara 
32152. 

Sterilised  food  is  not  good  for  children  continuously. 
32158;  but  to  avoid  danger  to  young  children,  milk 
should  be  sterilised,  32155-8.". 
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ROBERTSON,  DR.  3<J}ili—contniued. 

There  is  i^owcr  to  deal  with  a  milk  supply  which 
causes    an   outbreak    of    infectious  disease, 
32159-61,  32213-9,  32260-73. 
It  would  be  a  benefit  if  an  outbreak  of  typhoid, 
etc.,  in  a  milk  producer's  family  were  notified 
by  the  local  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the 
public  health  authority  of  the  town  receiving 
the  milk,  32162-70. 
Danger  of  typhoid  from  use  of  impure  water  for 
washing  cans  or  cattle  standing  in  foul  water, 
32173-9.  • 

Would  like  to  have  power  to  forbid  milk  to  come 

into  the  city  from  dirty  sheds,  or  where  the  water 

supply  is  bad,  32232-4. 
The  existing  (slow)  method  of  detecting  tuberculous 

milk  is  reliable  and  therefore  preferable  to  others, 

32180-5. 

The  Dairies  Order  should  be  administered  by  the 
County  Councils,  32191-4;  if  administered  by  a 
'  central  body  it  weakens  the  interest  and  initiative 
of  the  local  body,  32195;  and  the  standard  of 
uniformity  would  have  to  be  the  minimum  stan- 
dard, 32196-8. 
The  appointment  of  a  Countv  Vcteiinarv  Inspector 

would  be  good,  32207-12. 
The  hospitals  get  tubercle-free  milk,  32199-202. 
Certified  tubercle-free  milk  is  dearer  than  ordinary 

milk,  32222-4. 
"  Nothing  we  can  do  is  too  expensive  to  stop  tuber- 
culosis," 32225. 
The  proper  wa_y  to  get  non-tuberculous  milk  is  to 

free  cattle  of  tuberculosis,  32225-7. 
No  one  city  can  undertake  that  task,  32227A-9. 
Try  simple  metliods  of  keeping  bovines  under 
better  conditions  as  a  remedy,  32239-41. 
It  ^^•ould  not  be  wise  to  rely  on  the  "Widal  test  to 

discover  typhoid  carriers,  32273-9. 
Preservatives  in  England;  not  lesjal  in  milk,  legal 
in  cream,  32280-1. 

ROBERTSON-SCOTT,    J.W.    (re    goats   and  milk- 
sheep). 

Scarcity  of  milk  in  labourers'  cottages  in  rural  Eng- 
land, 32450,  32498-9. 

Causes,  32500-9. 
Re  Goats  : 

Tethering,  32450,  32452-4. 

Housing,  32450,  32481,  32496-7. 

Exercise,  32450,  32481. 

Feeding,  32450,  32482. 

Milk  yield,  32463-76,  32479-80. 

Price,  32468. 

Use  of  milk  of,  for  domestic  purposes,  32519-22. 

State  assistance  given  to  goat-keeping  in  Hol- 
land, 32450,  32523. 

In  favour  of  encouragement  of  goat-keeping  in 
Ireland,  suggested  means  of,  32454. 

Good  milking  strains  to  be  preferred  to  good- 
looking  animals,  32455-8,  32461-2,  32477-8. 

Difiieultv  of  importing  new  goats,  32462,  32483-9, 
32493-5. 

Foreign  goats  kid  at  all  times  of  the  year,  thus 
ensuring  a  continuous  milk  supplv,  32490-3. 
Milk-sheep,  32459-60,  32517-8. 

State  eneouragement  of  milk-sheep  breeding  in 
Holland,  32523. 
Milk  vields  in  Holland  have  been  increased  by  State 
control,  32511-3. 

s. 

SCARCITY   OF  MILK,  ALLEGED  CAUSES  AND 

PROPOSED  REMEDIES. 
Scarcity  of  Milk. 

Areas  of  scarciiti/ — Co.  Fermanagh,  Enniskillen  R.D., 
26173. 

Co.  S%o— Sligo,  26805-14,  27203-5. 

Co.    Donegal— Glcnties    R.D.,    27681-2,  27695-705, 
27728-37,  27887-99,  27908:  Killybegs,  27998- 
28004,  28161-4;  Falcarragh  Union,  28230. 
More  scarce  in   villages   than  in   the  country, 
28022-31. 

Scarcity  in  the  county  in  winter  and  spring, 
28059-63. 

Co.  Tyrone— Om&gh,  29579-82,  29624-5,  29631-49, 
30266-73;  (Contra,  30055-8,  30098-102); 
Stewartstown,  29711-27. 


SCARCITY  OF   MILK,  ALLEGED  CAUSES  AND 
PROPOSED  REMEDIES— co/(/mi(c£?. 

tingland. 

Scarcity  of  milk  in  labourers'  cottages  in  rural  Ens- 
land,  32450,  32498-9. 
Causes,  32500-9. 
Milk  ordered  by  doctor  for  children  or  patients  not 
procurable,  26809,  26922-4,  27203,  27790-2.  29717. 
The  scarcity   is   greater   in   non-creamery    than  in 
creamery  districts,  30297. 

No  ncarcity  : 

Co.  Fe nnanagh—EnniskilUn,  26029-30,26128. 
Co.  SUgo—CoWooney ,  26983-93,  27488-93. 
Co.  i\/a?/o— Killala  district,  27537-8,  27578,  27591-3. 
Co.  Londonderry— T>crr\-,    28319-20,    28713;  Derry 
No.  1  R.D.,  28652-65;  Coleraine  R.D.,  28927-34, 
28940-4. 

Co.  Tyrone— Omagh  R.D.,  29419-30,  29543;  (Contra, 
29626-30);  N.  Tyrone,  29841-3,  29864;  Strabane 
No.  1  R.D.,  29934-8,  29964,  29974. 

Causes  of  Scarcity  ; 

Creamery  as  a  cause.    See  ''Creameries:   hi  rela- 
'fion  to  the  domestic  milk  supply." 
Cases  where  there  is  no  scarcity  and  there  are 
creameries,      26979-93,     28927-34,  28940-4, 
29417-9. 

Cases  where  there  is  no  creamery  and  there  is 
scarcity,  27536-8. 
Breeding  from   bulls  of  non-milking   strain.  See 
Bulls." 

The  best  milking  cows  are  sold  out  of  the  country, 

27439-44,  28797,  29307,  30090-4. 
Disinclination  of  the  producer  to  sell  retail,  26534. 
Absence  of  winter  dairying.    See  "  Winter  dairying." 
The   Department   has   allowed   shorthorn   cattle  of 

good    milking   strain   to  be   lost  to  the  district, 

27555-61,  27628-31,  27641-55. 
Introduction  of  the  Aberdeen  Angus  bull  into  Mayo 

and  Donegal,  27910-5,  28090-4. 

Effects  of  Scarcity. 

Tuberculosis  among  poor  children  caused  bv,  26153-4, 

26228-30,  27228. 
The  health  of  children   and  other   persons  suffers, 

26819-20,  26838-9,  26922-6. 
Children  are  given  tea  instead  of  milk,  26842-8. 
Home-made  bread  not  made  for  want  of  milk  or 

buttermilk,  29505. 
Reduced  vitality  of  infants,  consequent  on  lack  of 

proper  nourishment,  increases  the  susceptibility  to 

disease,  30895,  31077. 

Remedies  Proposed. 
7/i  Vrban  Districts. 

The  establishment  of  milk  depots  by  the  local  autho- 
rities, 27209-11,  29369-70,  29-373-5,  29634,  29644. 

In  Rural  Districts. 
Creameries  ; — 

If  creameries  were  required  to  sell  milk  it  would 

give  partial  relief,  26861-4. 
See  also  "  Creameries ;  in  relation  to  the  domestic 

milk  supply." 
Cow-plots.    See  "  Cow-plot." 
Goats.    See  "Goats." 
Milk  Clubs.    See  "  Milk  Clubs." 

Arguments  for  and  against  Rate  and  State  aid. 

The  subsidising  of  a  milk  supply  from  the  rates  or 

taxes  justifiable,  26276-9,  26540-9,  26886-8. 
Urban    authorities    not  willing  to   provide    a  milk 

supply,  26259-70. 
The  cost  of  providing  milk  for  children  would  be  a 

legitimate  charge  on  public  funds,  26845-8. 
Milk  is  an  essential,  and  its  provision  should  be  the 

concern  of  the  Government,  27944,  27953-5. 

General. 

Farmers  could  combine  to  start  a  milk  depot,  27211. 
Government   should  subsidise   farmers   to  provide 
poor  people  with  milk,  29737. 
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SCURFIELD,  Dli.  HAUOLD,  M.D.  (Medical  Officer 
of  Health,  Sheffield). 

The  existing  method  oi  protecting  the  milk  supply  is 
a  clumsy  makeshitt;  each  city  has  to  protect 
itself,  ;3'2526;  and  the  results  are  imperfect, 
^2566-71 ;  and  the  system  is  expensive,  32(556-8. 
Measures  taken  by  Sheffield  against  tuberculous 
milk,  ;32  52  7  ,  32548-52;  against  milk  likely  to 
cause  infectious  disease,  82561-4. 
Compensation    for    slaugliter    of   tuberculous  cattle 
must  be  part  of  a  complete  scheme  for  eradication 
of  tuberculosis,  32529. 
The  keeping  of  tubercle-frco  herds  is  not  eradicating 
the  disease,  32530. 
Expense  of  buying  co^vs  subject  to  passing  the 

tuberculin  test,  32531-2. 
Sometimes  the  farmer  gets  an  extra  price  for 
his  certified  milk,  32531 ;  sometimes  not,  32533. 
The  advantage  lies  in  having  the  herd  free  from 
disease,  32584-6. 

Tuberculin  Test. 

Danger  of  fraud,  32537-9. 

The   Cxovernment   should   undertake   the  work, 
32540. 

Reactors  should  not  go  back  to  the  vendor  for 
disposal  elsewhere,  32540. 
The  city  has  no  power  to  order  slaughter  of  a  tuber- 
culous cow ;  the  remedy  is  to  forbid  the  sale  of 
the  milk  of  the  herd  in  the  city,  32542-7,  32553-60. 
Children  drinking   tuberculous   milk   usually  resist 
infection  if  of  good  vitality,  32572-6. 
Children  suffer  more  from  want  of  milk  .  than 
from  the  effects  of  milk,  32577-8,  32585-6. 

Dried  Milk. 

Is  sold  to  nursing  mothers  by  the  Corpoiation, 

32587-9,  32592. 
No  loss  on  the  undertaking,  32594-6,  32602-8. 
Its  advantages,  32590-1,  32605. 
The  Corporation  give  general  advice  to  mothers 

as  well,  32592. 
Doctors  examine  the  babies,  but  no  medicine  is 

given,  32597-609. 
No  danger  of  scurvy  or  rickets,  32616-7. 
Leicester  has  also  tried  dried  milk,  32630-5. 
Long-tube  babies'  bottles  not  approved  of,  32611-5. 
Death-rate  from  tuberculosis  in  Sheffield;  effect  of 

precautions  re  milk  supply  on,  32624-9. 
Cowkeepers  should  be  licensed,  32636-7;  slaughter- 
houses are    better    controlled    because   thev  are 
licensed,  32638-9. 
The  County  Council  should  administer  the  Dairies 

Order  to  ensure  uniformity,  32640-8. 
Strong  legislation  re  by-products  of  milk  is  not  justi- 
fied; the  proper  action  is  to  reduce  tuberculosis  in 
cattle,  32651-5. 
Use  of  preservatives  forbidden,  32663-4. 
Milk  does  not  need  to  be  ventilated,  32665-6. 
Mode   of   dealing   with  small    shoijs   sellhig  milk, 
32664-71. 

SEPARATED  MILK. 

Prejudice  against  creamery  separated  milk,  26180-93. 
Should   be   cooled   down   to   make   it   keep  better 
26457-65. 

Is  not  used  for  human  consumption;  it  is  unija'at- 
^  able,  27518-30,  27005-12,  28949-51,  29318-21. 

Calves  fed  on,  with  addition  of  meals,  make  "ood 
yearlings,  27510-6,  27021-8,  26449,  29491-9  ° 

Uses  of,  27002-4,  27013-20. 

Used  as  a  substitute  for  buttermilk,  29973. 

Keeping  qualities  of,  30203-20,  30230-47. 

If  properly  treated  might  be  largely  used  for  bakin" 
purposes,  30430-7.    -  ^  o 

Is  used  for  reducing  the  quality  of  now  milk,  30941-3. 

When  pasteurised,  sometime's  undergoes  putrefac- 
tion more  easily  than  milk  which  has  not  been  so 
treated,  31742-6. 

As  a  cause  of  outbreaks  of  enteric  fever,  32672,  .32856. 

SHEEP. 

Milk-sheep,  32459-60,  32517-8. 

State  encouragement  of  milk-sheep  breeding  in 
Holland,  32523.  " 
Milk   yields  in    Holland   have    been   increased  by 
State  control,  32511-3. 


SHEFEIELD. 

Two-thirds  of  Sheffield  milk  supply  come  from  out- 
side, 32284-8,  32428-32. 
Supervision  exercised  over  the  milk  supply,  32289. 
ilfasures   taken     by    Sheffield    against  tuberculous 
milk,  32527,  32548-52;  against  milk  likely  to  cause 
infectious  disease,  32561-4. 
The   city   has  right  to  inspect  outside  sources  of 
supply,  32-.i!91-2. 
The  quantity  of  tuberculous  milk  received  has 

been  reduced,  32298,  32351-3. 
Inspection  and   control   exercised   over  dairies 

inside  and  outside  the  city,  32297-304. 
Tlie  oppobit-on  to  outside  inspection  has  died 
away,  32305-8,  32323-4. 
Cowsheds  iu  outside  districts  are  defective,  32309-17. 
The  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Sheffield,  informs 
the  M.O.H.  of  the  district  in  which  the  defec- 
tive byre  has  been  found,  32318-20. 
Ridiculous  penalties  in  prosecutions  for  failing  to 
notify  animals  suspected  of  disease,  32333-5. 
The  harm  caused  by  inadequate  fines,  32336-8. 
Milk    is     bacteriologically    examined    in  Sheffield, 
32345-50. 

The  city  has  no  power  to  order  slaughter  of  a  tuber- 
culous cow;  the  remedy  is  to  forbid  the  sale  of 
the  milk  of  the  herd  in  the  city,  32542-7,  32553-60. 

Dried  Milk. 

Is  sold  to  nursing  mothers  by  the  Corporation, 
32587-9,  32592. 
No  loss  on  the  undertaking,  32594-6,  32602-3. 
Its  advantages,  32590-1,  32605. 
The  CoriJoration  give  general  advice  to  mothers 

as  well,  32592. 
Doctors  examine  the  babies,  but  no  medicine  is 

given,  32597-609. 
No  danger  of  scurvy  or  rickets,  32616-7. 
Leicester  has  also  tried  dried  milk,  32680-5. 
Death-rate  from  tuberculosis  in  Sheffield ;  effect  of 

piecautious  re  milk  supply  on,  32624-9. 
Large  number  of  private  slaughter-houses  in,  32342-3. 
Price  of  milk  in,  32427. 

About  10  per  cent,  of  samples  of  outside  milk  is 
found  to  be  tuberculous,  32575. 


SHIJ^^R,  R.  (Superintendent  of  the  Derry  Abattoir). 

Table  showing  number  of  cattle  slaughtered  in  the 
abattoir  since  1907,  distiuguishiug  the  sound  from 
the  diseased,  28537-40,  28555-7,  2H576-8. 

Post-mortem  examination  of  carcasses  to  ascertain 
if  they  arc  fit  for  human  food,  28541-54. 

Cattle  in  prime  condition  apparently  are  sometimes 
found  to  Ue  tuberculous,  28559-64,  28605-7. 

There  is  no  licensed  private  slaughter-house  in  Derry, 
28565-6,  28580-5. 

Condemned  carcasses  are  destroyed,  28567-8 

Standard  of  condemnation,  28586-92. 

Meat  may  come  into  Derry  which  has  not  been 
inspected,  28598-604. 

SHORTHORNS. 

Use  of  shorthorn  bull  of  milking  strain  recommeuded, 
28980-6,  29036-7. 

SLAUGHTER-HOUSES  are  better  controlled  because 
they  are  licensed,  32638-9. 

SLAUGHTER    OE    COWS,    COMPULSORY.  See 
'■  Co7ii penantion. " 

SLUDGE,  or  slime,  creamery.    Disposal  of,  26641-3, 
26499-505,  27354-8,  29040-8,  29330-43,  30197-202, 

SMITH,  J.  L.    (Principal   Clerk,   Local  Government 
Board,  Dublin). 
(Jutbreaks  of   enteric   fever   attributed   to  infected 
separated  milk  from  creameries,  32672,  32856. 
See  also  pages  179  and  180,  and  Appendix  C, 
p.  191. 

Pasteurising  plant  noted  iu  table  when  referred 
to  in  reports,  32857-9. 
Imperfect  press  reports  of  witnesses'  evidence  give 
rise  to  misapprehension  as  to  the  purport  of  (he 
evidence,  32674-8. 
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SMITH,  J.  Ij.— continued. 

Licensing  instead  of  registiatiou  under  the  Dairies 
Order  recommended,  32678-80. 
The  effect  of  the.  proposed  change  on  the  milk 
supply  is  not  a  matter  for  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  32681-4. 
Representations  have  been  made  as  to  the  unfair- 
ness of  not  making  the  Dairies  Order  appli- 
cable to  home  butter-makers,  32685-8. 
Considered    as   a   public   health   question,  the 
supervision  of  the  milk  supply  is  of  far  greater 
importance  than  that  of  the  butter  supply, 
32689.  32806-10.    The  danger  from  butter  "is 
slight,  32690-3,  32817-21:  the  danger  from  milk 
is  serious,  32694-6. 
The  objection  to  extending  the  Order  to  home 
butter-makers    is    the    additional    work  that 
would  be  involved,  32802-5. 
It  would  be  inconsistent  to  have  whole-time  veteri- 
nary inspectors  under  the  Dairies  Order  if  the 
medical   officer   of   health  remained  a  part-time 
ofi&cer,  32696-701:  need  of  these  officers  being  in 
an  independent  position,  32702-4,  32836-9,  32843. 
Policy  of  Local   Government  Board   when  dealing 
with  applications  of  municipal  and  urbaii  autho- 
rities for  power  to  inspect  outside  dairies,  32705-13. 
The  slaughter  of  cows  with  tuberculous  udders  shouhl 

be  made  compulsory,  32714-8. 
Power  of  Local  Government  Board  to  compel  a  local 
authority  to   offer  an   adequate   salary   to  a 
veterinary  inspector,  32718A-21. 
Well-paid  inspectors,  cases  of,  32727-31. 
The  Local  Government  Board  have  no  power  over 

creameries,  32723-4. 
Power  of  Local  Government  Board  to  require  local 
authorities  to  act  on  the  reports  of  their  officers 
under  the  Dairies  Order,  82751-6. 
There  should  be  no  difficulty  in  administering  regu- 
lations  re   public   health   and   the   health  '.A' 
cattle  by  the  Local  Government  Board  and 
the   Department  of  Agriculture   acting  sepa- 
rately, but  harmoniously,  32732-50. 
The  two  departments  do   act   in  consultatirn, 
32748-9,  32834-5. 
Widal  Test.    There  is  no  right  to  apply  it  compul- 
sorily,    32757-64:    nor   to  interfere  with  the 
liberty  of  a  known  typhoid  carrier,  32766. 
There  is  limited  power  to  isolate  contacts,  32765. 
Power  to  deal  with  milk  suspected  of  causing  infec- 
tious  disease:    limiting  power  of   the  Infectious 
Disease  (Prevention)  Act,  1890,  32767-70,  32783-93. 

STERILISATION. 

All  milk  for  children  should  be  boiled,  27223-7. 
Milk  sterilised  by  peroxide  of  hydrogen:  alleged  as  a 

cause  of  scurvy  rickets,  30906. 
Sterilised  milk  should  be  labelled  as  such,  30955. 
Milk  should  be  raise<l  to  boiling  point  and  then 

used,  31733-4. 
Preferable  to  the  introduction  of  lactic  acid  bacilli, 

31747-52. 

Rickets  and  scui-vy  not  caused  by  the  use  of  steri- 
lised milk,  31753. 

Sterilised  food  is  not  good  for  children  continuously, 
32158:  but  to  avoid  danger  to  young  children 
milk  should  be  sterilised,  32155-8. 

STEWART,  JAMES,  J.P.  (representing  the  Strabane 
No.  1  Rural  District  Council). 
There  is  no  scarcity  of  milk,  29934-8,  29964.  29974. 
Milk  production  and  calf-rearing  are  the  principal 

occupations  in  the  district,  29931-2. 
Milk  is  sold  or  made  into  butter  at  home  rather 

than  sent  to  a  creamery,  29933,  29987-9. 
The  Dairies  Order  is  enforced,  29939-47. 
Winter  dairying  is  followed  and  found  to  pav,  29950- 

61,  30002-7. 

The  existence  of  creameries  has  not  caused  a  shortage 
of  milk  for  labourers,  because  farmers  suppiv 
them,  29964,  29980-4; 

Where  farmers  chum  Sunday's  milk,  there  is  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  buttermilk,  29964,  29975. 
Separated  milk  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  butter- 
milk. 29973.  ■   '  • 


STEWART,  JAMES,  J.V.—contimied.       .    ,  . 
By  keeping  milk  records  has  been  able  to  get  rid  of 
poor  milkers.  29965-70,  29993-6.  ■ 
The  average  yield  per  cow  has  been  raised  from 
300  to  500  .  gallons,  29967. 
.  Goats  are  objectionable  because  destructive,  29976-9. 
.  The   consumption   of  butter   locally   has  increased 
latterly,  30023-5.  30035-6, 


T. 

TALBOT,  LADY  (Milk  Institute,  Melbourne). 

The  problem  in  Australia  is  how  to  secure  a  whole- 
some milk  supply  for  children,  30523-4. 
Circumstances  leading  to  the  creation  of  the  Insti- 
tute, 30525. 

The  Institute  was  launched  to  provide  pure  milk  for 
(chiefly)  sick  and  necessitous  infants,  30525, 
30579-91. 

The  consequent  reduction  in  infant  mortality  is  very 
great,  30525.  -  - 

Subscriptions  to  the  Institute  are  made  by  Govern- 
ment, the  municipality  and  private  persons,  30525, 
30549-56.  30640-7. 

The  Director  of  Agriculture  is  on  the  Committee, 
30555. 

The  women  have  been  interested  in  the  question, 

30525,  30653-4. 
I'niversitv  extension  lectures  given  to  women  on  the 

chemistry  of  milk,  30525,  30633-6. 
The  work  of  the  Institute  has  improved  the  methods 

of  commercial  vendors,  30565-6. 
]\  Tel  bourne's  milk  suppiv:   condition   of.  30598-609, 

30651-7. 

TEA. 

Is  given  to  children  out  of  feeding  bottles,  2C842-3. 
Excessive  use  of  stewed  tea,  26531,  28150-4. 
Tea  given  to  children,  27868-9. 
No  food  value  in  tea,  28744. 

TILLIE,  ALDERMAN  MARSHALL,  D.L.  (represent- 
ing the  Londonderry  Corporation). 

Health  of  factory  operatives  good,  29359-69. 
Advocates  establishment  of  milk  depots,  29369-70, 
29373-5. 

Objects  to  the  taxation  of  milk  carts  coming  into 

Derry,  29376-80. 
More  employment  for  women  than  men  in  Derry, 

29381-94.  ' 

TROTTER,    A.    M.,    M.R.C.V.S.    (Chief  Veterinary 
Inspector,  Glasgow). 
From  70  to  80  per  cent,  of  cows  re-act,  30983-96. 
Lack  of  encouragement  to  a  cowkeeper  to  have  his 

herd  tuberculin  tested,  30997-9. 
Power  to  compel  removal  of  tuberculous  cows  inside 

or  outside  the  city,  31000-7. 
The  control  over  the  citv  milk  supply  is  exercised  by 

visitation,  31027-31. 
By  keeping  milk  records  one  farmer  turned  a  loss 

into  a  profit,  31015-9. 
Would  have  cows  registered,  31040-1. 
Incidence  of  tuberculosis  of  the  udder  among  cows, 

31043. 

To  get  rid  of  tuberculosis  among  cattle  would  applv 
the  tuberculin  test  and  kill  off  reactors,  31044-60. 

TUBERCULIN  TEST. 

Reliability  of,  30800-4,  31174-81,  32008-14,  32965-6. 
Absolutely  reliable  for  cows  mider  7  or  8  years 
.       old,  31773-6,  31799-801. 

For  cows  over  8  years  old  the  error  is  easily  cor- 
rected bv  a  competent  veterinary  surgeon  by 
observation,  31774. 
The  test  should  only  be  applied  by  qualified  per- 
sons. 31776,  31792-3. 
Advantage  of  applying  the  test  to  all  cattle  at 

an  early  age,  31779. 
Effects    of    repeated    applications   of    the  test, 
31786-91. 

Elimination  of  tuberculosis  from  one  herd  by  use 

of  the  test.  31794-8. 
Pedigree  stock  should  be  treated  specially,  31 /8o. 
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TUBERCULIN  TEST— coihtinucd. 
Danger  of  fraud,  32537-9. 

The  Government  should  undertake  the  work,  32540. 
Uses  of  the  test,  32354-60. 

The  test  is  used  for  ridding  herds  of  tuberculosis, 
not  for  ascertaining  if  a  cow  gives  tuberculous 
milk,  31967-70,  32106-12. 
Tuberculin-tested  herds   which  supply   milk  to 
Birmingham.   31971-80,  32088-92;   such  milk 
fetches  a  higher  price,  31993-8. 
A  herd  having  85  per  cent,  of  reactors, which  gave  no 
tuberculous  milk,  31981-92;   another  instance  of 
reactors  giving  tubercle-free  milk,  32076-83. 
The  keeping  of  tubercle-free  herds  is  not  eradicat- 
ing the  disease,  32530. 
Expense  of  buying  cows  subject  to  passing  the 

tuberculin  te"st,  32531-2. 
Sometimes  the  farmer  gets  an  extra  price  for  his 
certified  milk,  32531 :  sometimes  not,  32533. 
The  advantage  lies  in  having  the  herd  free  from 
disease,  32534-6. 
If  owners  of  tuberculin-tested  herds  would  communi- 
cate with  physicians,  the  latter  could  recom- 
mend  the   milk   for   patients,    children,  and 
hospitals,  31376-84. 
Ordinary   people  do    not  know   the    value  of 
tubercle-free  milk,  31377,  31385-6. 
Lack  of  encouragement  to  a  cowkcepcr  to  have  his 

herd  tuberculin-tested,  30997-9. 
Application  of,  not  required  by  Co.  Mayo  Agricul- 
tural Committee  for  premium  bulls,  27624. 
No  reaction  obtained  from  several  cows  suspected  as 

tuberculous,  28412-8. 
Post  mortem  examination  showed  no  visible  tuber- 
culosis in  animals  which  had  reacted  28467-79, 
28485-7,  28498-507. 
The  test  is  the  best  method  of  detecting  tuberculosis, 
28480.  28498-500. 
Difficultv    as    to    disposal    of    reactors,  28481, 

28523-31,  82007,  32072-5,  32084-7. 
Isolation  of  reactors  recommended,  28421. 
'  Reactors  should  not  go  back  to  the  vendor  for 
disposal  elsewhere,  32540. 
For  power  to  apply,  28751-4. 

There  is  no  tuberculin-tested  herd  in  iManchester, 
30674-8. 

Arrangement  for  supply  of  non-tuberculous  milk 
to  hospitals,  30745-52  (and  see  "  Hospitals  "). 

A  reacting  cow  does  not  necessarily  give  tuberculous 
milk,  31054. 

TUBERCULOSIS. 
Re  Human  Beings. 

Among    poor    children,   attributed  to  the  want  of 

milk,  26153-4,  26228-30. 
Infeetivitj-  of:  families  destroyed,  26250-7. 
Milk  should  be  boiled  as  a  safeguard  against,  27227. 
Insufficient  feeding  of  children  a  cause  of,  27228. 
Is  fairly  common  in   Co.   Donegal.  28107-19:  Co. 
Sligo,  27229-32. 

Continuous  fall  in  the  infantile  death-rate  (Man- 
chester) from,  31255,  31259-60. 

No  reduction  in  rate  from  other  forms  of  tuber- 
culosis than  phthisis  for  age  period  of  5  to  14 
years,  31255. 

The  inference  is  that  two  factors  are  working  to 
reduce  human  tuberculosis,  purer  food  (espe- 
cially milk)  and  less  human  infection,  31256-64. 
31280-92. 

In  adult  life  is  largely  due  to  human  infection,  31292. 

Infection  of  children  by  tuberculous  milk,  31811-4. 
The  theory  of  immunisation  against  tuberculosis 
is  not  borne  out  by  facts,  31814-8 

"  Nothing  we  can  do  is  too  expensive  to  stop  tuber- 
culosis," 32225. 

The  proper  way  to  get  non-tuberculous  milk  is 
to  free  cattle  of  tuberculosis,  32225-7. 

No  one  city  can  undertake  that  task,  32227A-9. 

Try  simple  methods  of  keeping  bovines  under 
better  conditions  as  a  remedy,  32289-41. 


TUBERCVLOSIS— continued. 
Re  Cattle. 

Detection  of  tuberculosis  in  cattle.  See  "  Tuberculin 
test.-' 

Difficulty  of  disposing  of  cows  reacting  to  tuberculin, 
28481,  28523-31. 
Isolation  of  reactors  recommended,  28421. 
Proposed  disposal  of,  30679-84. 
A  tuberculous  cow  may  give  tuberculous  milk,  though 
not  suffering  from  tuberculosis  of  the  udder, 
28531-5. 

If  the  udder  was  indurated  or  tuberculous  the 
milk  would  be  stopped,  28428,  28514-6. 
Cattle  in  prime  condition  apparently  are  sometime? 

found  to  be  tuberculous,  28559-64,  28605-7. 
Need  of  veterinary  inspection  and  power  to  apply 
the  tuberculin  test  to  stamp  out  tuberculosis  among 
cattle,  28751-4. 
On   the   increase    (Co.    Tvrone):    causes,  29452-61, 
29522-31. 

Mode  of  tracking  down  cows  giving  tuberculous  milk 
(Manchester),  30701-6,  30816-21. 
Prosecution  of  offenders  outside  the  city  area, 
30831-2,  30864-7. 
Few  cows  with  tuberculous  udders  have  been  found 

in  [Manchester  in  last  10  ^ears,  30674. 
Tuberculosis  eradicated  from  herd  under  supervision 
of  Manchester  Public  Health  officials,  30745-52. 
The  incidence  of  disease  other  than  tuberculosis 
has  also  been  enormously  reduced,  30752-9. 
Danger  of  liealthv  cattle  being  infected  bv  tuber- 
culous cattle,  30708,  30749-52. 
Cattle  insurance  as  a  means  of  getting  rid  of,  among 

cattle,  30974-81. 
Cows  may  recover  from,  31782-3. 

Cows  suffering  from  tuberculosis  of  the  udder  esti- 
mated at  2  per  cent.,  32126. 

For  human  protection  it  is  necessary  to  destroy  all 
cows  with  tuberculous  udders  and  which  vield 
tuberculous  milk,  31821-2. 
For  the  agricultural  interest  it  is  well  to  stamp 
out  tuberculosis  in  cattle,  31822. 
Cows  may  pass  tubercle  bacilli  in  their  milk  without 
having   tuberculosis  of   the    udder,    but   this  is 
unusual,  31806-10,  32127. 

To  get  rid  of  tuberculosis  among  cattle,  would  apply 
the  tuberculin  test  and  kill  off  reactors,  31044-60. 

High  milking  capacity  of  Cheshire  cows  and  suscepti- 
bility to  tuberculosis.  30716-8. 
Percentage  of  cows  in  Jjjerbyshire  and  Stafford- 
shire suffering  from  tuberculosis  of  the  udder, 
30719-20. 

See  tabular  statements,   pp.  105-106. 
Case  of  a  tubercle-free  herd,  which  afterwards  con- 
tained 50  per  cent,  of  reactors,  owing  to  the 
place  in  which  they  were  kept,  32370-80. 
Conditions  in  Cheshire  and  the  Severn  Valley 
compared,  32388-91, 
The  complete  eradication  of  tuberculosis  in  cattle  is 
necessary  to  stamp  out  the  disease,  31328. 
State  aid  necessary,  31329. 

Importance  to  agriculture  and  the  dairy  indus- 
try, 31330. 
It  has  been  done  in  single  herds,  31331 
Discussion  as  to  treatment  of  reacting  cows  and 
the  disposal  of  their  milk,  31333-75. 
Experienced   veterinary    surgeons    are    required  to 

detect  tuberculous  udders,  32400-7. 
The  slaughter  of  cows  with  tuberculous  udders  should 
be  made  compulsory,  32714-8. 

Tuberculosis  Notification  Order  of  1910  not  success- 
ful as  a  means  of  ascertaining  the  number  of 
tuberculous  cows,  32954,  32981-7. 

Compensation  must  be  paid  to  induce  owners  to 
report,  32969-70. 

The  State  should  pay  part  of  the  compensation, 
32973-7. 

TYPHOID  CARRIERS. 

There  is  no  right  to  apply  the  "Widal  test  compul- 
sorilv  to  a  suspected  typhoid  carrier,  32757-64; 
nor  to  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  a  known  typhoid 
carrier,  32766. 

There  is  limited  power  to  isolate  contacts,  32765. 

G 
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U. 

UNITED  IRISHWOMEN. 

Work  done  by;  depot  in  Borris  and  itinerant  distri- 
bution at  Fenit.  30319-34. 

Might  organise  Milk  Clubs  (see  Milk  Clubs''), 
30839. 


V. 

VETERINARY. 

Power  of  Local  Government  Board  to  compel  a  local 
authority   to  ofier   an  adequate  salary  to  a 
veterinary  inspector,  32718A-21. 
Well-paid  inspectors,  cases  of,  32727-31. 
Appointment  of  county  veterinary  inspector  recom- 
mended, 28755-7,  29769-73,  32207-12. 
It  would  be  inconsistent  to  have  whole-time  veteri- 
nary inspectors  under  the  Dairies  Order  if  the 
medical   officer  of   health   remained    a  part-time 
officer,  32696-701 :  need  of  these  officers  being  in 
an  independent  position,  32702-4,  32836-9,  32843. 
See  also  "  Dairies  Order  :  Veterinary  Inspector  "  and 
"  Adniimistration  of  the  Order." 

w. 

WHALEY,    GEORGE  (Chairman  of  the  Enniskillen 
Urban  District  Council). 
Enforcement  of  the  Dairies   Order  in  Enniskillen 

Urban  District,  26007-19,  26048-50. 
Magistrates  co-operate  to  have  the  Order  enforced, 
26014-5. 

Improvement  possible  in  regard  to  the  storage  of 
milk  in  shops,  26020-1,  26094-8. 
To   prosecute   would  mean   closing   the  shops. 
26022-4. 

The  Order  as  regards  bvres  is  strictlv  enforced, 
26025. 

There  is  no  scarcity  of  milk  in  Enniskillen  at  any 

time  of  the  year',  26029-30. 
The  Urban  Council  should  have  power  to  inspect 
outside   dairies    supplying    milk   within  the 
town,  26045-7,  26080-i. 
The  Rural  Council  have  only  recently  appointed 

a  veterinary  inspector,  26051-3. 
Supervision  of  local  administration  by  a  central 
authority  desirable,  26062-6. 
Favours  licensing  dairies  and  cowkoei^ei-s  instead  of 

registering  them.  26059-61. 
The  Dairies  Order  should  apply  to  all  the  bv-products 
of  milk,  26083-6. 

WHYTE,  WM.    R.,  J.P.    (Manager  of   the  Scottish 
Wholesale  Co-operative  Society,  Enniskillen). 
There  is  scarcity  of  milk  in  Enniskillen  in  the  winter, 
26295-6. 

The  creamery  does  not  retail  milk,  26299-302 ;  and 
M'ould  not  be  prepared  to  do  so  if  asked  because  of 
the  labour  involved,  26303-10:  not  even  to  meet  a 
bulked  order,  26486-95. 

Milk  is  rejected  if  not  clean  and  sweet,  26311-3, 
26425. 

Creameries  in  the  district  have  agreed  not  to 
take  milk  refused  by  one  of  them,  26314-21. 
The    creamery   is   inspected    by    the  Department, 
■  26322-3;  the  inspection  is  most  helpful,  26324-5. 
Method  of  separating  and  cooling  the  milk,  26326-43. 
26450-6. 

Separated  milk  should  be  cooled  to  make  it  keep 

better,  26457-65. 
Creameries  in  the  North  do  not  work  on  Sundavs, 

26349-51. 

Believes  the  milk-yield  of  cows  has  increased, 
26352-8 :  partly  as  the  result  of  tests  made  for 
farmers  by  the  ereamerv,  26359-61. 

Price  of  winter  milk,  26362-70,  26386. 


WHYTE,  WM.  R.,  J.P.— co/ifua<cd. 

Winter  dairying  has  not  been  found  profitable  by 
those  who  tried  it,  26380-6. 

The  butter  content  of  milk  varies  sometimes  accord- 
ing to  the  pastures  the  cows  feed  on,  26387-9. 

Farmers  give  their  labourers  the  use  of  a  cow,  26397- 
403. 

Labour  is  scarce  in  the  district,  26405-16. 
Precautions  taken  against  receiving  milk  from  houses 

in  which  there  is  infectious  diseases,  26426-33. 
Cow-testing  associations  have  been  established  in  the 

district,  26437-41. 

\\IDAL  TEST. 

There  is  occasional  objection  to  the  application  of. 
31266-9. 

Power  to  apply,  31123-4,  31126. 

It  would  not  be  wise  to  rely  on,  to  discover  typhoid 

carriers,  32273-9. 
There  is  no  right  to  apply  it  compulsorilv,  32757-64; 

nor   to   interfere   with   the   liberty   of   a  known 

typhoid  carrier,  32766. 
There  is  limited  power  to  isolate  contacts,  32765. 

\MLSON,  R.  J.  (Secretary  to  the  Omagh  Co-operative 
Agricultural  and  Dairy  Society). 
There  is  no  scarcity  of  milk  in  Omagh,  30055-8 
30098-102. 

Average  price  paid  for  milk  by  the  creamery, 
30065-70. 

There  is  an  increasing  winter  supply,  30074;  it  is 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Irish 
butter  trade,  30075-81. 
Winter  feeding,  30082-7. 
Dairy  stock  suffer  by  the  export  of  the  best  cows 
30090-4. 

The  creamery  could  retail  milk  without  incon- 
venience, 30103-6. 

In  the  country  labourers  get  milk  gratis  or  at 
reduced  rate  from  farmers,  30109-34 :  and  are 
allowed  to  keep  goats,  30124-8. 

The  Dairies  Order  should  apph-  to  home  butter- 
makers,  30138-9. 

Milk  is  very  rarely  rejected  because  it  is  dirtv, 
30145-51;  cloths  are  not  used  under  the  lids  of 
tankards,  30153-5;  milk  cans  are  cleaned  at  home, 
but  cream  cans  are  scalded  at  the  creamery. 
30156-64. 

WINTER  DAIRYING. 

Farmers  think  winter  dairying  does  not  pa\ ,  27047 

27393-8,  28990-1,  29060-9,  29111,  29544-9. 
Has  not  been  found  profitable  by  those  who  have 
tried  it,  26380-6,  29924-7. 
Would  be  taken  up  if  it  paid,  27418-20. 
But  the  calves  are  better,  29924. 
Increased  production  of  winter  milk,  26577,  30074, 

30255-61,  30309-10;  causes,  26578-87. 
Price    of    winter    milk,  26362-70,    26386,  26588-9, 

28992-3,  29071-6,  29137. 
The  winter-calving  cow  gives  a  heavier  yearly  yield 

than  the  summer-calving  cow,  27399-402. 
Lack  of  winter  milk  injures  the  butter  trade,  26374,. 

29118-9,  30075-81. 
There  is  not  much  winter  calving  in  Co.  Donegal. 

28009. 

Winter     dairying    practised,     28633-40,  29267-76,. 

29350-5;  and  found  to  pay,  29950-61,  30002-7. 
Whether  winter  dairying  pays  depends  on  the  cow's 

yearly  yield.  29131-6. 
Winter' feeding  for  cows.  29165-86,  30082-7. 
Profit  on  winter-calving  cows,  29350. 

WOMEN'S  NATIONAL  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION. 

Have  opened  a  pure  milk  depot  in  Sligo,  27250. 
Eglinton  Branch,  Co.  Londonderry,  gives  milk  to 

necessitous  children,  28625-6. 
Might  organise  milk  clubs  (see"  Milk  Clubs  "),  30339, 
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